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THE  MERCURY  PRINTING  PROCESS. 

M.  Merget’s  interesting  printing  process  has  received  far  less  atten¬ 
tion  than  it  appears  to  merit,  probably  owing  to  indifference  to 
novelty  and  uncertainty  about  the  healthful  nature  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion.  At  the  beginning  of  -our  annual  volume  it  may  be  well  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  one  of  the  principal  novelties  in 
printing  processes  described  during  the  year  just  past. 

We  may  remind  our  readers  that  this  process  chiefly  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  metallic  mercury  easily  reduces  silver,  gold 
platinum,  palladium,  &c.,  to  the  metallic  state  by  simple  contact  of 
the  mercury  with  the  salt  of  the  more  easily  reducible  metal.  The 
mode  in  which  this  property  of  mercury  is  made  available  is  the 
chief  point  in  the  process.  The  plan  pursued  is  nearly  as  follows  : — 

A  collodion  positive  on  glass  is  taken  in  the  usual  way,  and  de¬ 
veloped  by  iron  developer.  This  is  a  point  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance,  as  the  deposit  constituting  the  image  is  wholly  metallic  silver 
in  a  comparatively  coarse  condition ;  whereas,  that  obtained  by  the 
reducing  action  of  pyrogallic  acid  is  not  wholly  regular,  but  con¬ 
tains  organic  matters  in  addition  that  interfere  with  the  success  of 
subsequent  operations.  The  print,  after  fixation  with  weak  cyanide 
and  careful  washing,  is  dried,  and  then  very  lightly  varnished  round 
the  edges  only,  in  order  to  protect  the  film  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
positive  is  then  warmed  until  it  becomes  too  hot  to  hold.  This 
warming  is  effected  by  placing  the  positive  back  downwards  on  a 
plate  of  copper  heated  to  the  desired  extent,  and  if  the  glass  be  free 
from  flaws,  no  danger  of  cracking  the  plate  need  be  feared,  unless 
the  heat  be  too  suddenly  applied. 

The  second  step  is  the  most  important,  and  requires  a  little 
management;  nevertheless,  the  operation  is  of  the  simplest  kind 
and  easily  performed.  A  flat  copper  plate  is  warmed  gently,  and  on 
the  surface — previously  well  cleaned — a  little  mercury  is  rubbed- 
The  liquid  metal  easily  amalgamates  with  the  copper,  and  the  result 
is  a  well-covered  plate.  Instead  of  copper  zinc  may  be  used,  but  the 
former  metal  is,  on  thb  whole,  the  most  convenient.  The  amalga¬ 
mated  copper  plate  is  then  placed  on  its  back,  covered  with  two 
sheets  of  bibulous  paper,  and  the  hot  positive  laid  face  downwards 
on  the  paper  cover  of  the  amalgamated  plate.  The  heat  is  sufficient 
to  slowly  vapourise  the  mercury,  which,  indeed,  gives  off  very  sensr 
ble  vapours  at  temperatures  above  40°,  and  the  metallic  gas  on 
meeting  with  the  silver  of  the  image  is  absorbed  by  the  latter,  and 
forms  an  image  of  silver  amalgam. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  chief  point  requiring  attention  is 
the  management  of  temperature,  for  the  image  must  be  heated  be¬ 
yond  the  temperature  at  which  the  mercury  will  deposit  on  the  glass, 
but  not  up  to  the  point  at  which  the  silver  amalgam  is  decomposed. 
It  may  be  added,  however,  that  the  range  of  temperature  here  is 
large.  Twenty  minutes  to  half-an-hour’s  exposure  to  the  mercury 
vapour  is  sufficient. 

On  removal  the  positive  is  now  ready  for  direct  printing  of  proofs, 
and  this  is  effected  by  contact  and  without  the  agency  of  light. 
The  paper  to  receive  the  impression  is  prepared  by  soaking  good 
plain  paper  in  solution  of  ammonia-nitrate  of  silver  containing  a 
little  glycerine,  or  of  chloride  of  gold,  with  a  little  chloride  of 


calcium  added  to  prevent  the  sensitive  paper  from  becoming  quite 
dry.  However  prepared,  the  limp,  but  not  wet,  paper  is  laid  on  the 
image  of  amalgamated  silver  and  gently  pressed  into  contact  by 
means  of  a  soft  fine  flannel  pad  or  roller  slowly  passed  along,  so  as 
to  bring  every  part  of  the  paper  fairly  in  contact  with  the  image. 
The  mercury,  on  coming  into  contact  with  the  slightly  damp  salt  of 
the  reducible  metal,  at  once  decomposes  the  latter,  and  in  the  one 
case  silver,  and  in  the  other  gold,  is  immediately  deposited,  every 
detail  in  the  glass  positive  being  faithfully  reproduced  on  paper  if 
the  contact  has  been  sufficient.  When  silver  is  used  the  paper  print 
must  be  well  washed,  toned,  and  fixed  as  usual.  The  gold  print 
requires  only  washing  and  treating  with  a  very  weak  cyanide  solu¬ 
tion,  or  with  the  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  this  interesting  process.  Its  most  remark¬ 
able  feature  is  extreme  simplicity  in  working.  As  the  whole  pi’ocess 
can  be  conducted  without  the  agency  of  light  after  the  glass  positive 
has  once  been  obtained,  the  mercury  printing  process  may  be  carried 
on  in  the  evening  as  an  amusement;  and  we  hope  that  during  this 
winter  M.  Merget’s  process  will  receive  more  attention  at  the  hands 
of  English  photographers  than  it  yet  appears  to  have  done. 

There  is,  however,  one  consideration  connected  with  the  working 
of  this  process  that,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  has  had  much  weight 
with  intending  experimentalists.  We  refer  to  the  health  question. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  free  or  long-continued  inhalations  of 
mercurial  vapours  is  calculated  to  injure  the  health.  Some  people 
are  extremely  sensitive  to  the  influence  of  the  volatile  met£pl,  a'  mere 
trace  being  sufficient  to  produce  free  salivation  and  other  unpleasant 
symptoms.  This  is  true  not  only  of  mercury  administered  in  minute 
quantities  as  a  medicine  in  combination,  but  also  when  the  metallic 
vapour  has  been  inhaled  or  the  hands  brought  into  contact  with 
the  liquid  metal.  We  have  known  a  person  to  be  profusely  salivated 
by  an  amount  of  mercury  equivalent  to  less  than  a  grain  of  calo? 
mel.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  persons  possessing  this  tendency 
should  not  work  the  Merget  process.  But  there  are  many  not  so 
sensitive  who  might  be  injured  by  carelessness  in  manipulation  ; 
hence  we  would  recommend  all  to  conduct  the  fuming  of  the  negative 
with  mercury,  as  in  the  old  daguerreotype  days,  in  a  closed  box 
placed  in  a  well- ventilated  room.  The  printing  from  the  amalgamated 
positive  is  not  attended  with  the  same  risk  of  injurious  result. 

- - ♦ - 

GLASS  POSITIVES  AS  A  MEANS  OF  PRODUCING 
ENLARGEMENTS. 

When  we  last  had  occasion  to  write  about  the  reproduction  of  nega¬ 
tives  we  spoke  of  the  advantages  that  would  arise  from  reproducing 
them  from  prints  upon  opal  glass,  or  still  better,  if  it  were  only  prac¬ 
ticable,  from  burnt-in  enamels.  The  latter  is  not  practicable,  or,  to 
express  ourselves  more  accurately,  while  perfectly  practicable  in  a 
technical  sense,  it  is  quite  impracticable,  as  yet,  in  an  everyday  exe¬ 
cutive  sense,  seeing  that  few,  if  any,  would  incur  the  expense  of 
having  a  burnt-in  enamel  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  production  of  an 
enlargement.  The  former,  however  is  quite  easy,  and  is  within 
reach  of  every  person.  This  refers  to  the  reproijqctm" 
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which  reproduction  we  assume  to  be  so  good  as  to  be  fit  for  use  in 
the  printing  of  a  proof  presenting  no  palpable  falling  off  when  com¬ 
pared  with  one  from  the  original  negative. 

We  wish  now  to  extend  this  idea  a  little  farther,  and  inquire  into 
its  value  as  a  means  of  producing  enlargements.  Having  made  a 
very  perfect  print  on  opal  glass  from  an  ordinary  carte  negative,  we 
have  enlarged  it,  throwing  the  image  upon  a  wet  collodion  plate. 
The  result,  therefore,  is  an  enlarged  negative  without  the  necessity 
of  employing  a  transparency,  according  to  the  ordinary  sense  in 
which  that  word  is  used.  What  is  mainly  to  the  point  just  now  is 
this— that  we  find  the  negative  to  be  very  sharp  indeed,  and 
quite  as  good  as  if  taken  direct  in  the  camera  by  a  large  lens. 
Descending  still  lower  in  the  photographic  scale  we  find  that  a  good 
collodion  positive,  when  backed  up  with  black  varnish,  answers 
almost  as  well  for  producing  a  direct  enlargement,  or,  more  correctly, 
an  enlarged  negative  by  a  single  operation,  as  the  more  pretentious 
vitrified  enamel  and  opalotype.  Just  take  a  really  fine  collodion 
positive  and  examine  it  minutely,  and  observe  what  an  amount  of 
beautiful  gradation  and  sharpness  it  possesses.  All  that  delicacy  of 
gradation  which  is  seen,  under  a  magnifying  glass  if  need  be,  is  re¬ 
produced  in  the  enlarged  negative  with  perfect  faithfulness. 

The  operation  of  producing  the  enlargement  is  one  which  will  be 
patent  to  almost  every  person.  The  positive  is  fixed  up  anywhere 
in  a  good  light ;  a  large  and  long  camera  fitted  with  a  quarter-plate 
lens — the  front  end  of  the  lens  being  next  to  the  ground  glass  of  the 
large  camera— is  then  directed  towards  the  positive,  and  the  image 
is  sharply  focussed  to  the  size  required.  A  negative  taken  in  this 
way  will  be  quite  sharp  and  full  of  gradation,  and  from  it  may 
be  printed  pictures  either  in  silver  or  carbon. 

The  quality  of  the  original  positive  is  of  very  great  importance. 
It  must  have  received  such  an  exposure  as  is  required  to  show  every 
detail,  and  there  must  be  no  blocking  up  of  the  whites.  To  secure 
the  best  glass  positive  for  this  purpose  a  rather  thin  and  weakly 
iodised  collodion  will  be  found  most  useful.  An  advantageous 
kind  of  treatment  would  appear  to  be  in  the  bleaching  of  the  picture 
by  bichloride  of  mercury. 

For  enlarged  portraits  of  children  this  method  should  answer 
better  than  any  other  ;  for,  while  it  is  a  recognised  fact  that  children 
from  their  restlessness  cannot  bear  a  long  exposure  in  the  camera,  it 
is  a  further  fact  that  collodion  positives  require  a  far  briefer  exposure 
than  negatives,  and  this  fact  might  be  utilised  during  the  dark  weather 
prevailing  at  the  present  time. 


We  believe  that  we  are  right  in  stating  that  arrangements  have  been 
carried  out  between  the  Autotype  Company,  as  a  company,  and  the 
gentlemen  who  have  had  the  direction  of  the  various  manufacturing 
departments,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  producing  facilities  of  the 
company  have  become  the  property  of  a  private  firm,  whose  members 
are  so  well  known  to,  and  possess  the  confidence  of,  photographers, 
that  the  change  cannot  but  be  beneficial  to  photography  generally,  and 
they  will  merit  the  further  confidence  of  the  profession. 


From  a  letter  in  another  page  our  readers  will  observe  that  the 
mystery  so  long  hanging  over  Mr.  Mayall’s  paper,  prepared  for  the 
British  Association,  has  been  cleared  up.  When  Dr.  Thompson 
called  attention  in  our  pages  to  the  fact  that  the  paper  purporting 
to  bo  Mr.  Mayall’s  and  bearing  his  name  as  its  author  was  a  re¬ 
production,  verbatim  et  literatim,  of  a  portion  of  one  of  Professor 
Rescue's  lectures  delivered  on  a  previous  date,  we  recommended  Mr. 
Mavall,  for  his  own  sake,  to  explain  the  matter.  This,  we  regret 
ho  did  not  think  proper  to  do.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the 
matter  was  mooted  in  the  Brighton  newspapers,  and  charges  of 
plagiarism  in  another  direction  were  made  against  Mr.  Mayall  with 
much  more  plainness  of  speech  than  veneration  for  him  as  one  of  the 
oldest  professional  photographers,  the  system  of  printing  in  parallel 
columns  having  been  had  recourse  to.  With  his  Grammer  School 
-h — about  which  such  a  noise  has  been  made  in  the  Brighton 
speev.-  -e  nothing  to  do,  nor  do  we  care  whether  it  was  a 

press  we  nr*,  whole  or  in  part  of  an  article  in  an  old 

reproduction  cither  in 
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number  of  the  Quarterly  Review ;  it  is  enough  for  us  to  be  informed 
that  the  article  which  we  published  in  our  number  for  August  30th, 
at  page  412,  is  now  stated  by  Mr.  Mayall  not  to  have  been  his 
own  composition.  But  certainly  this  gentleman  has  not  exercised  his 
ordinary  foresight  when  he  said  that  had  he  known  it  to  have  been 
published  by  Professor  Roscoe  he  would  have  re-uritten  it.  We 
abstain  from  drawing  an  inference  from  this  statement,  and  express 
our  surprise  and  regret  that  Mr.  Mayall  should  have  acted  as  lie 
has  done. 

Several  gentlemen  have  expressed  a  desire  that  the  Lantern 
Transparency  Exchange  Club  should  be  resuscitated.  The  two 
gentlemen  who  formerly  were  appointed  as  umpires  to  regulate  the 
distribution  of  the  pictures  sent  in  for  exchange  feel  that  the  task  is 
a  somewhat  invidious  one,  and  is  attended,  moreover,  with  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  and  very  great  risk;  and  they  have  a  proposal  to 
make  to  the  members  in  virtue  of  which  the  exchange  can  be 
effected  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner,  viz.,  that  each  gentleman  who 
desires  to  become  a  member  shall  forward  his  name  and  address  to 
the  Editors  of  this  Journal.  These  names  will  then  be  put  on  a  list 
which  is  to  be  published  on  the  17th  instant.  To  facilitate  exchange 
the  following  rules  ought  to  be  observed : — Paper  prints  from  the 
negatives  may  be  sent  by  any  one  member  to  another  when  an  ex¬ 
change  is  solicited,  the  same  to  be  returned  when  the  selection  is 
made,  the  corresponding  glass  transparencies  to  be  forwarded  by 
such  conveyance  as  may  be  mutually  determined  upon.  Transpa¬ 
rencies  must  all  be  of  the  definite  standard  size  of  three  and  a- 
quarter  inches  square,  and  a  description  of  the  subject  should 
accompany  each  picture.  In  this  way  we  shall  be  able  to  place  the 
members  in  direct  communication  with  each  other,  trusting  that  each 
will  aid  in  ensuring  a  quality  of  picture  which  must  give  pleasure  to 
his  correspondent  and  reflect  credit  upon  himself.  Names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  should  be  forwarded  to  U3  without  delay. 


ON  ENLARGED  NEGATIVES. 

The  subject  of  enlargements  having  always  been  interesting  to 
photographers,  I  trust  a  few  lines  from  one  who  has  made  them  an 
especial  object  of  study  in  his  hours  of  leisure  for  many  years  past 
may  not  prove  unacceptable  to  the  numerous  readers  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography. 

The  kind  of  enlargement  to  which  I  refer  is  that  upon  a  wet  col¬ 
lodion  film  ;  in  other  words,  an  enlarged  negative,  which  may  be 
worked  upon  previous  to  printing,  or  not,  as  may  seem  desirable,  and 
be  amplified  or  reduced  from  the  scale  of  the  original  negative  at 
will.  For  enlargements  of  this  description  the  apparatus  needed  is 
inexpensive,  and  to  the  amateur  or  professional  artist  who  does  not 
desire  that  his  pictures  should  exceed  10  X  8  inches,  or  thereabouts, 
a  good  quarter  or  one-third  plate  portrait  lens  (preferably  a  small 
doublet)  and  an  ordinary  box  camera  of  suitable  dimensions,  with 
sliding  body,  will  be  all  that  he  will  need  besides  the  simple  contri¬ 
vance  1  shall  presently  describe. 

Having  for  some  time  failed  to  secure  really  good  enlargements  by 
the  aid  of  the  much-vaunted  “  north  light,”  so  frequently  advocated 
as  a  sine  qua  non  for  the  process,  I  became  at  once  unorthodox 
enough  to  “  change  the  venue,”  and  try  what  might  be  effected  from 
the  opposite  point  of  the  compass.  Accordingly,  knocking  out  a  hole 
in  the  south  wall  of  my  operating-room  (a  chamber  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  square),  I  had  fitted  within  it  a  square  frame  bounded 
by  a  wooden  casing  sloping  outwards  in  all  directions.  I  now  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  construct  a  sliding  shutter  running  between  strips  of  wood 
grooved  and  firmly  attached  to  the  wall,  thus  : — 


FIG.  i. 


c  shutter  covering  b  aperture. 
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a  a  indicate  the  strips  of  wood,  b  b  the  frame  and  sliding  shut¬ 
ter  combined,  and  s  s  stops  to  regulate  the  action  of  the  whole. 
I  now  made  a  permanent  stand,  or  rather  table,  for  my  camera, 
attaching  it  firmly  to  the  wall  and  floor.  (See  Jig.  2.) 


FIG.  2. 


To  the  base-board  of  the  camera  I'fastened  runners,  and  attached 
strips  of  wood  to  each  side  of  the  table,  to  serve  as  guides  to  keep 
the  camera  in  position,  securing  it  to  the  distance  required  by  a  set 
screw  beneath  the  top  of  the  table,  which  was  furnished  with  a 
groove  to  permit  of  free  motion  to  and  fro.  I  now  fitted  the  open 
part  of  my  shutter  with  ground  glass  of  the  kind  used  for  the  focus¬ 
sing-screens  of  cameras ;  this  was  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  the 
light  and  moderating  its  intensity. 

Besides  glazing  the  frame  portion  of  the  shutter  I  adapted  to  it 
carriers  reversible  and  fitting  accurately  within  each  other,  either 
horizontally  or  vertically,  to  support  negatives  of  various  sizes 
which  I  might  desire  to  copy. 

The  back  of  the  camera  was  now  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  similar  frame  and  carriers, 
which  latter  were  held  in  position  by  a 
stout  spring  attached  to  the  outer  frame, 
as  shown  in  the  annexed  diagram,  the 
same  serving  to  keep  the  focussing-glass 
or  prepared  plate  in  its  place. 

With  the  apparatus  I  have  described 
one  may  work  either  with  or  without  direct 
sunlight,  although  for  the  majority  of 
negatives  sunlight  will  be  found  desirable.  The  modus  operandi  will 
be  as  follows  :■ — 

Having  selected  your  negative-— an  unvarnished  one  is  the  best— 
arrange  your  sliding  shutter  and  camera  (which  latter  should  have 
a  shifting  front)  in  their  proper  relative  positions.  Place  a  square  of 
finely-ground  glass  in  the  corner  of  your  camera  frame ;  bring  the 
spring  down  upon  it,  but  not  so  as  to  impede  your  view,  and  focus 
carefully  in  the  usual  way.  I  am  now  supposing  that  the  window 
of  your  operating-room  is  shut,  and  that  there  is  no  light  in  it  but 
that  proceeding  from  an  orange-coloured  pane.  This  arrangement 
will  save  you  the  trouble  of  using  an  ordinary  camera  back — 
frequently  so  productive  of  stains  and  other  defects  in  negatives— it 
being  quite  sufficient  to  shield  the  sensitive  plate  with  the  camera 
cloth,  which  may  be  conveniently  attached  to  the  top  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  purpose,  but  should  be  kept  free  from  dust.  The  kind 
of  negative  I  have  found  the  best  for  enlargement  by  the  wet  process 
is  one  developed  with  iron  and  possessing  only  moderate  intensity, 
but  being  full  of  detail  or  drawing. 

Having  arranged  everything  proceed  to  make  your  positive  trans¬ 
parency,  developing  it  with  a  weak  solution  of  iron.  When  properly 
exposed  and  developed  it  should  be  as  clear  and  full  of  detail  as  you 
would  expect  a  good  print  from  the  original  negative  to  be;  it  may 
be  a  little  darker,  however,  with  advantage.  The  high  lights  of  your 
transparency  should  be  perfectly  clear,  presenting  a  black  appearance 
by  reflected  light,  and  there  should  not  be  the  least  trace  of  fog, 
marbling,  or  any  defect  whatever  upon  it,  as  these  would  inevit¬ 
ably  be  reproduced  in  the  resulting  negative.  In  developing  your 
transparency  be  careful  to  avoid  hardness — generally  due  to  exposure 
in  insufficient  light  and  over-development.  Having  dried  the 
positive  thus  obtained,  substitute  it  for  the  negative  in  the  sliding 
shutter,  and,  having  carefully  focussed  again,  enlarging  to  your 
taste,  proceed  to  obtain  a  negative,  adopting  precisely  similar  means 
to  those  used  in  making  the  transparency,  and  taking  the  same 
precautions  to  avoid  hardness  and  too  much  intensity.  As  a  rule  it 
will  be  better  not  to  intensify  until  the  picture  appears  dense  enough 


while  wet,  as  it  will,  on  drying,  darken  considerably  if  intensified 
with  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  and  eitric  acid  to  which  a  little  gelatine, 
previously  dissolved,  has  been  added. 

With  reference  to  the  degree  of  enlargement  possible,  to  secure 
a  good  effect,  perhaps  four  or  five  diameters  is  the  limit  unless  the 
original  be  exceptionally  faultless;  but  the  artist  will,  of  course,  be 
guided  by  the  picture  he  wishes  to  copy,  aud  the  mode  in  which  he 
purposes  to  treat  the  resulting  proof'.  In  producing  negatives  of  the 
same  size,  or  of  only  two  or  three  times  the  size  of  the  original,  it  is 
quite  possible  for  a  skilful  operator  to  produce  them  very  nearly 
equal  to  their  originals,  and  in  some  cases  even  surpassing  them. 

Gelatine  added  to  the  developer  tends  to  make  the  negative  intense, 
and  the  transparent  positive  brilliant  and  of  a  pleasing  colour ;  but 
the  delicate  nuances  in  the  deep  shadows  are  frequently  sacrificed 
by  its  use. 

The  exposure  will  vary  from  ten  to  fifty  seconds,  according  to  the 
quality  of  light  and  the  stop  used,  the  size  of  the  negative,  and  the 
distance  between  it  and  the  prepared  plate.  Charles  Aleieri. 


A  SIMPLE  ADDITION  TO  A  CAMERA. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  cameras  in  existence  without  any  means 
for  shifting  the  lens  away  from  the  centre,  or  of  putting  it  into  any 
other  position  than  at  right  angles  with  the  ground  glass,  thus  limit¬ 
ing  and  restraining  their  usefulness  to  objects  which  have  no  con¬ 
siderable  elevation  or  depression,  or  position  to  the  right  or  left  of 
the  centre  line  of  the  camera. 

Out  of  doors  and  in  the  field  this  inconvenience  is  immediately 
felt,  and  is  a  source  of  great  annoyance  and  disappointment  when  a 
desirable  object  is  met  with  and  cannot  be  brought  within  range  of  the 
camera  without  pointing  it  either  upwards  or  downwards  or  side¬ 
ways,  and  consequently  putting  the  ground  glass  out  of  parallelism 
with  the  subject. 

A  regular  swing-back  and  swing-front  would  make  all  easy,  but  in 
the  absence  of  these  appendages  it  is  proposed  to  supply  a  simple 
and  inexpensive  substitute  to  an  ordinary  camera,  which  will  enable 
the  operator  to  take  negatives  of  buildings,  &c.,  which  could  not  be 
reached  without  one  or  other  of  the  costly  fittings. 

The  front  of  the  camera  is  to  be  removable,  and  in  lieu  of  the  one 
with  lens  in  the  centre  an  additional  front  is  to  be  made,  having  the 
lens  fixed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  centre  line,  but  pointed 
towards  it,  as  will  equal  about  15°  more  or  less,  guided  by  the  focus 
of  the  lens  most  frequently  used,  and  the  room  in  the  camera.  If 
the  diameter  of  the  lens  be  small  enough  the  front  may  have  an 
extra  flange  at  the  centre,  as  shown  on  the  annexed  diagram,  which 


is  intended  to  represent  the  writer’s  own  stereo,  camera  set  on  its 
side  for  taking  a  tall  object,  such  as  a  church  tower,  obelisk,  &c.,  the 
distance  from  the  lens  to  the  centre  of  the  ground  glass  being  ten 
inches.  ■  M.  Noton. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

Br  a  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

I  think  that  “  Aliquis,”  in  a  recent  article  on  A  Simple  Means  of 
Enlarging,  somewhat  over-estimates  the  sensitiveness  of  carbon 
tissue.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Ernest  Edwards  producing  enlargements 
direct  on  carbon  tissue,  but  the  light  (that  of  the  sun)  was  con¬ 
centrated  by  means  of  a  large  condenser ;  in  fact,  it  was  an  ordinary 
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solar  camera  that  was  used  by  him.  While  it  is  quite  possible  to 
produce  an  enlargement  in  the  manner  proposed  by  “  Aliquis,”  the 
operation  will,  I  fear,  be  much  too  slow  to  be  carried  out  in  actual 
practice.  An  exposure  of  several  hours  would  necessarily  have  to 
be  given,  unless  there  be  some  condition  of  success  that  he  has 
omitted  to  mention. 

Only  a  few  weeks  since  the  Rev.  F.  K.  Statham,  a  son  of  the 
highly-respected  President  of  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society,  ’was  present  at  the  dinner  of  that  body.  I  regret  to  say 
that  he  died  last  week,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five,  either  from 
diptheria,  as  stated  in  The  Times,  or  from  the  effects  of  a  fever  caught 
while  attending  a  sick  member  of  his  flock,  as  stated  by  others. 
He  was  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  but  had  settled  down  to  the 
more  congenial  employment  of  the  ministry.  Mr.  Statham  was  well 
known  to  all  the  members  of  the  Society  of  which  his  father  is 
President,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  His 
friends  may  feel  assured  that  they  have  the  deep  sympathy  of 
London  photographers. 

A  slight  mistake  has  been  made  in  your  notice  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  James  How,  of  Foster-lane.  He  had  been  complaining  for  a 
longer  time  than  was  stated,  and  death  arose  from  erysipelas,  and 
not  from  carbuncle.  '  I  knew  Mr.  How  well,  and  can  testify  to  his 
many  good  qualities. 

I  observe  that  as  respects  the  production  of  mezzotint  effects  on 
large  portraits  “  it  never  rains  but  it  pours.”  Mr.  Vander  Weyde’s 
method  has  been  supplemented  during  the  past  month  by  methods 
invented  by  Mr.  Croughton  and  Mr.  Edwards,  the  result  of  which 
will  be,  I  suppose,  that  numerous  persons  possessing  no  capacity  for 
artistic  work  will  be  in  danger  of  spoiling  what  might  otherwise 
have  been  good  pictures  by  rubbing  them  over  with  crayons  and 
powder,  crayons  after  powder,  and  crayons  ivithout  any  powder, 
for  in  this  is  summed  up  the  respective  differences  of  the  various 
inventions  now  before  the  photographic  public.  Of  course  one 
important  question  still  remains — Which  of  these  is  the  best?  Not 
having  tried  any  one  of  the  methods,  I  shall  be  exonerated  from 
answering  the  question. 

The  London  Photographic  Society  can  scarcely  be  congratulated 
upon  its  loftiness  of  aim  in  holding  annual  exhibitions,  if  we  are  to 
judge  of  it  by  the  remarks  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  President 
at  the  last  meeting.  The  Council  felt  a  certain  degree  of  anxiety, 
he  said,  at  the  December  meeting,  to  “ascertain  whether  the  fruits 
of  the  Exhibition  would  be  apparent  in  the  number  of  persons  who 
were  to  be  proposed  as  members  of  the  Society.”  What  is  the 
inference?  Is  the  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society 
only  intended  as  a  bait  with  which  to  catch  new  members? 

The  societies  have  had  some  good  papers  presented  to  them  during 
the  past  month.  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  there  have  been  three  papers — Landscape  Photo¬ 
graphy,  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Earl;  A  New  Actinometer,  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Johnson  ;  and  a  new  method  of  obtaining  Mezzotint  Effects,  by  Mr. 
George  Croughton.  At  the  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  the  paper  was  On  a  Method  of  Making  Graduated 
Backgrounds,  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Tunny;  the  subject  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Manchester  Photographic  Society  being  On  the  Retouching  of 
Negatives,  by  Mr.  J.  Wake.  The  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society 
has  had  an  exhibition  and  a  dinner,  both  of  which  have  been  highly 
successful.  Let  me  express  a  hope  that  there  will  not  arise  out  of 
that  exhibition  the  same  amount  of  “  nagging  ”  that  has  followed  the 
exhibition  of  the  London  Photographic  Society. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  ASCERTAINING  THE  STRENGTH 
OF  THE  SILVER  BATH. 

Professor  Towi.er,  in  the  new  issue  of  Photographic  Mosaics,  says 
there  are  three  methods  of  testing  the  strength  of  the  negative  silver 
bath.  One  method  consists  in  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
solution  either  by  means  of  hydrometers,  the  so-called  argentometers, 
or  by  means  of  the  specific-gravity  bottle,  and  from  this  in  deducing 
the  amount  of  nitrate  of  silver  present  in  any  given  sample.  The 
Bccond  method  consists  in  precipitating  the  nitrate  of  silver  by 
means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  washing,  drying,  fixing,  and 
weighing  the  resulting  chloride  of  silver,  and  then  from  a  table  or 
from  calculation  in  obtaining  the  equivalent  of  the  chloride  in  the 
form  of  nitrate.  The  third  is  the  volumetric  method  of  testing 
quantitatively  any  given  sample  of  a  silver  solution,  and  depends 
also  upon  the  property  of  precipitation  by  means  of  hydrochloric 


acid,  or,  more  properly,  of  a  standard  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium. 
By  this  latter  method  it  is  ascertained  how  much  of  the  standard 
solution  of  salt  is  required  to  precipitate  a  drachm,  for  instance,  of 
the  silver  solution,  and  from  this  quantity  of  the  precipitant  to 
deduce  the  quantity  of  nitrate  in  the  solution.  For  the  experienced 
chemist  the  two  latter  methods  are  reliable  ;  they  are  exact,  but 
they  require  great  nicety  in  the  operations,  and  an  expensive 
balance  when  the  analysis  is  performed  on  a  small  quantity  of  fluid. 
The  first  method  cannot  be  relied  on,  excepting  in  the  single  case 
where  the  silver  solution  consists  simply  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver 
and  distilled  water. 

The  method  which  I  now  bring  before  photographers  is  exact, 
and  consequently  as  accurate  as  either  of  the  two  latter  methods  just 
referred  to,  and  easier  than  either  of  them.  It  depends  upon  the 
precipitation  of  silver  from  the  nitrate  by  means  of  zinc,  aided  pro¬ 
bably  by  nascent  hydrogen.  In  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  some 
time  ago  I  described  the  method  of  precipitating  silver  from  its 
solution  by  the  means  here  mentioned.  One  point  I  omitted  in  that 
description,  namely,  that  when  hydrogen  ceases  to  be  generated  all 
at  once  (as  is  sometimes  the  case)  the  action  is  again  set  up  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  water.  I  will  now  describe  my  mode 
of  testing  for  the  quantity  of  silver  in  a  given  old  negative  bath.  I 
use  a  glass  measure  which  contains  up  to  a  given  mark  100  deci¬ 
grammes  of  distilled  water ;  this  I  use  because  all  my  weights  for 
chemical  analysis  are  French  on  the  decimal  system. 

A  blowpipe,  too,  a  small  evaporating  dish,  and  a  small  Hessian 
crucible,  are  needed  in  this  operation.  Thus  provided  we  will  begin. 
Measure  out  from  the  bath  into  the  graduated  measure  exactly  one 
hundred  decigrammes.  Place  in  the  evaporating  dish  half-an-ounce 
of  water,  a  piece  of  zinc  about  two  drachms  in  weight,  and  one  drachm 
of  sulphuric  acid ;  a  violent  effervescence  will  ensue,  and  hydrogen 
gas  will  be  liberated.  Into  this  mixture  now  pour  in  the  silver  solu¬ 
tion  gradually,  and  stir  it  all  the  while  with  a  glass  rod.  The  silver 
will  soon  show  itself  in  the  liquid  in  the  form  of  a  light,  porous, 
greyish-yellow  powder,  and  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  minutes  all 
of  it  will  be  removed  from  its  combination  with  nitric  acid.  To  be 
sure  of  this  fact  it  is  well  to  place  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  a 
test-tube,  and  to  drop  into  it  a  drop  of  the  fluid  from  the  evaporating 
dish  ;  if  no  milkness  be  produced  the  nitrate  has  been  completely  de¬ 
composed.  Therefore,  remove  the  piece  of  zinc  that  still  remains, 
taking  care  to  brush  off  all  adhering  particles  of  silver  with  a  fine 
camel’s-hair  pencil  into  the  solution.  Should  any  particles  of  zinc 
remain  in  the  solution  their  presence  is  indicated  by  a  quantity  of 
very  minute  bubbles  of  hydrogen  rising  from  them ;  these  particles 
must  be  carefully  removed  with  a  pair  of  forceps.  The  solution  is 
now  diluted,  and  the  light  flocculent  masses  of  silver  are  aggregated 
together  as  much  as  possible ;  let  the  latter  settle,  and  then  pour  off 
the  fluid  portion,  taking  particular  care  not  to  allow  any  of  the  silver 
to  pass  over.  Wash  the  residue  as  many  times  with  rain  water, 
and  decant  each  time  with  the  same  care  as  before.  This  operation 
is  repeated  until  the  wash  water  no  longer  has  any  taste,  or  changes 
blue  litmus  paper  red.  Next  dry  the  residual  mass  in  the  evapo¬ 
rating  dish  on  a  sand-bath  or  on  the  stove,  and  then  mix  it  inti¬ 
mately  with  powdered  borax,  that  is,  twice  as  much  borax  as  there 
is  silver  powder,  and  press  the  mixture  into  a  compact  mass.  Next 
pick  out  a  piece  of  charcoal  as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg,  and  channel  out 
on  the  grain  end  a  cavity  as  large  as  half  a  marble ;  within  this 
cavity  insert  the  mixture  of  silver  and  borax,  and  play  upon  it  with 
the  blowpipe  flame  until  the  silver  is  melted  thoroughly  and  aggre¬ 
gated  into  a  highly-polished  round  bead. 

When  the  bead  is  cold  remove  all  adhering  borax  with  hot  water  ; 
then  dry  it  and  weigh  it.  I  weigh  the  bead  in  a  delicate  balance 
with  grammes  and  decimal  parts  of  a  gramme. 

The  operation  which  I  have  above  described  is  very  quick  and  quite 
accurate ;  but  it  is  not  every  photographer  who  is  supplied  with  the 
proper  balance,  nor  is  he  able  to  work  with  the  blowpipe.  For 
those  that  can  so  operate  with  the  blowpipe  there  is  no  process  more 
beautiful  and  satisfactory ;  and  for  such  it  is  worth  while  for  any 
stock-dealer  to  fit  up  a  testing  apparatus  for  this  purpose.  In  this 
case  I  would  recommend  a  long  vial  containing,  up  to  a  line  on  the 
neck,  exactly  200  minims  of  distilled  water.  The  box  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  must  then  contain  the  vial  in  question,  an  evaporating  dish,  an 
accurate  pair  of  scales  with  grain  weights  and  the  tenths  of  a  grain,  a 
blow  pipe,  a  pair  of  forceps,  a  glass  rod,  small  lumps  of  zinc,  bottle 
of  sulphuric  acid,  a  small  vial  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  Hessian 
crucible.  The  crucible  is  for  drying  the  silver  and  for  heating 
it  to  a  red  heat  in  a  coal  fire,  in  case  you  cannot  use  the  blow¬ 
pipe.  In  this  case,  however,  the  weight  of  the  silver  will  be 
slightly  heaver  than  it  would  be  if  melted.  From  a  number  of  ex¬ 
periments  I  find  that  it  is  about  one-fortieth  heavier. 
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But  to  make  this  mode  of  testing  the  silver  solution  still  easier, 
and  this  because  it  is  more  within  the  practice  of  photographers,  I 
would  advise  the  operator  to  use  an  ounce  of  solution  at  once,  and 
then  proceed  in  all  respects  as  indicated  until  the  mixture  of  silver 
and  borax  is  to  be  melted.  Then  place  it  in  the  crucible  and  put 
the  latter  in  the  middle  of  an  ordinary  clean  coal  fire  with  a  good 
draft;  the  silver  will  soon  melt.  Remove  the  crucible  from  the  fire, 
and,  when  cool,  take  out  the  silver;  wash  it  and  weigh  it  as  before. 

Supposing,  however,  you  cannot  melt  the  mass,  dissolve  out  the 
borax  in  hot  water,  dry  the  porous  silver,  weigh  it,  divide  the 
quotient  by  forty,  and  subtract  the  quotient  from  the  first  weight 
found. 

Finally,  you  can  dissolve  the  silver  in  nitric  acid,  evaporate  the 
solution  to  dryness,  dissolve  the  residue  in  rain  water,  and  restore 
the  solution  to  the  bath  again.  The  experiment  is  interesting  and 
instructive. 


STEREOPTICONS. 

[Specification.] 

This  invention  consists  of  certain  improvements  in  stereopticon  appara¬ 
tus,  the  said  improvements  having  been  designed  mainly  with  the  view 
of  rendering  the  apparatus  compact  and  economical,  and  of  enabling  it 
to  be  readily  operated. 

It  is  desirable  that  a  stereopticon  apparatus  should  be  duplex  ;  that  is, 
that  it  should  have  two  lanterns  or  burners,  and  two  separate  sets  of 
lenses,  which  can  be  directed  to  the  same  portion  of  the  canvas,  in  order 
that  the  pictures  may  be  produced  upon  the  latter  in  quick  succession 
by  what  is  known  as  the  dissolving  process,  which  consists  merely  in 
gradually  turning  off  the  light  of  one  burner  simultaneously  with  the 
turning  on  of  the  other,  thus  causing  one  picture  to  gradually  fade  out 
from  the  canvas  while  another  takes  its  place. 

It  is  also  desirable  for  convenience  in  managing  the  two  sets  of  picture 
slides  that  the  parts  of  such  duplex  apparatus  should  be  arranged  one 
directly  above  the  other,  but  this  has  heretofore  been  considered 
impracticable,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  heat  of  the  lower  burner, 
especially  when  lime  lights  are  used,  is  so  great  as  to  deteriorate  and  in 
time  destroy  the  fixtures  of  the  upper  burner.  The  parts  of  duplex 
apparatus  are  therefore  commonly  arranged  side  by  side,  which  involves 
the  necessity  of  introducing  the  picture  slides  from  opposite  sides,  and 
therefore  compels  the  operator  either  to  lean  over  the  top  of  or  walk 
around  the  apparatus  every  time  the  slides  have  to  be  changed.  This 
invention  overcomes  the  difficulty  so  as  to  enable  one  set  of  burners  and 
lenses  to  be  arranged  directly  above  the  other  by  extending  a  partition 
or  deflector  across  the  casing  of  the  instrument  between  the  two  burners, 
and  by  providing  a  side  chimney  for  carrying  off  the  heat  from  the  lower 
burner,  as  I  will  now  proceed  to  describe. 

A  rectangular  box  forms  the  casing  of  the  apparatus,  and  to  the  front 
of  the  case  are  hinged  two  blocks  which  carry  the  upper  and  lower 
condensing  lenses  and  the  front  lenses,  the  latter  being  adjustable 
towards  and  from  the  condensing  lenses  upon  arms  which  project 
outwards  from  the  hinged  blocks.  The  latter  are  held  in  position,  and 
are  arranged  to  be  adjusted  to  such  angles  that  the  two  sets  of  lenses 
shall  both  be  directed  towards  the  same  point  upon  the  canvas  by  set 
screws  adapted  to  nuts  in  the  case.  Two  lime  lights  or  burners  are  used, 
one  of  which  is  contained  in  the  lower  compartment,  and  the  other  in 
the  upper  compartment  of  the  case,  these  two  compartments  being 
formed  by  a  horizontal  or  slightly-inclined  partition,  which  extends 
entirely  across  the  case  and  serves  as  a  deflector  to  protect  the  upper 
burner  fixtures  from  the  deteriorating  effect  of  the  heat  of  the  lower 
burner.  This  heat  is  conducted  off  through  a  side  chimney  communi¬ 
cating  at  its  lower  end  with  the  lower  compartment,  and  extending 
upwards  through  the  upper  compartment  at  one  side  of  the  same  to  the 
chimney  proper  at  the  top  of  the  apparatus.  The  side  chimney  may, 
however,  if  desired,  be  arranged  outside  of  instead  of  within  the  case. 

It  is  preferable  that  the  deflector  or  partition  should  consist  of  a 
double  casing  of  metal,  as  in  this  form  it  is  a  better  non-conductor  of 
heat  than  if  made  solid. 

It  is  desirable  in  some  cases  that  three,  or  even  four,  instead  of  two 
burners  should  be  arranged  one  above  the  other,  and  this  it  will  be 
evident  can  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  side  chimney  and  par¬ 
tition  without  risk  of  heating  the  upper  burner.  The  lime  lights  used 
are  of  ordinary  construction,  the  pencil  of  lime  being  held  in  a  cup  at 
the  upper  end  of  a  rod,  and  being  played  upon  and  heated  to  a  white 
heat  by  an  oxyhydrogen  jet  from  a  nozzle,  the  gases  being  supplied  to 
each  burner  through  two  pipes  furnished  with  cocks,  and  a  two-way 
“  dissolving”  cock  being  secured  to  the  back  of  the  apparatus  and  com¬ 
municating  with  both  sides  of  the  pipes  through  short  lengths  of  hose, 
by  means  of  which  cock  the  gases  may  be  simultaneously  cut  off  from 
one  burner  and  turned  on  to  the  other.  As  the  pencils  of  lime  are 
being  constantly  consumed  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  fed  up 
to  the  nozzles  and  also  be  constantly  turned,  in  order  that  the  greatest 
brilliancy  may  be  obtained.  This  is  sometimes  accomplished  by  expen¬ 
sive  clockwork,  but  the  limes  are  more  generally  turned  and  fed  up  by 
hand,  and  therefore  require  the  constant  attention  of  the  operator.  In 


this  apparatus  the  limes  are  adjusted  in  the  act  of  putting  in  or  taking 
out  the  picture  slides,  or  of  turning  the  dissolving  cock,  and  do  not 
therefore  require  any  special  attention  from  the  operator.  Where  the 
limes  are  to  be  operated  by  the  picture  slides  a  rod  or  wire  extends 
through  a  slit  in  the  front  of  the  case  and  across  the  space  into  which 
the  picture  slide  is  inserted,  so  that  in  forcing  down  the  said  slide  into 
its  space  the  rod  shall  also  be  depressed  and  rise  again  by  the  action  of 
a  spring  when  the  said  slide  is  raised.  This  rod  is  connected  to  a  plate 
secured  to  a  spindle,  a  cog  wheel  on  which  gears  into  a  wheel  on  the 
screw  rod  carrying  the  lime.  The  rod  is  slotted  for  the  reception  of  a 
feather  on  the  wheel,  which  permits  it  to  slide  through  but  not  to  turn 
independently  of  the  latter.  By  means  of  these  devices  and  a  ratchet 
connection  the  intermittent  rotary  movement  imparted  to  the  spindle 
by  the  rod  acted  on  by  the  picture  slides  is  transmitted  to  the  screw  rod 
carrying  the  lime,  which  is  thus  gradually  raised  until  the  lime  is 
consumed. 

The  mechanism  can  be  turned  at  any  time  by  hand  by  means  of  a 
button  at  the  front  end  of  the  spindle,  in  such  a  direction  as  to  either 
raise  or  lower  the  lime. 

A  somewhat  simpler  arrangement  of  transmitting  mechanism  consists 
of  an  arm  upon  the  spindle,  the  hinged  end  of  which  strikes  and  turns  a 
pin  wheel  on  the  lime  rod.  The  latter,  also,  instead  of  being  threaded, 
has  a  pin  which  traverses  a  spiral  slot  cut  in  a  tube  within  which  the 
lower  end  of  the  lime  rod  is  contained.  When  the  limes  are  to  be 
operated  from  the  dissolving  cock  the  operating  rods  are  passed  through 
the  slotted  ends  of  a  vertical  bar,  a  rack  on  which  gears  into  a  toothed 
wheel  at  one  end  of  the  dissolving  cock,  so  that  whenever  the  latter  is 
turned  the  said  bar  and  rods  will  also  be  operated. 

As  it  is  often  necessary  to  tilt  or  incline  the  whole  apparatus  in  one 
direction  or  the  other  in  order  that  the  lenses  may  point  directly  on  to 
the  canvas,  there  is  secured  to  the  front  and  near  edges  of  the  base  two 
hinged  strips  or  pitching  boards,  by  turning  either  of  which  downwards 
so  as  to  support  the  apparatus  at  one  end  the  latter  may  be  inclined  in 
one  direction  or  the  other  as  desired. 

A  block  is  secured  to  the  rear  end  of  each  front  lens,  and  to  this  block 
are  hinged  two  or  more  arms  carrying  plates  of  coloured  transparent 
glass,  which  can  be  turned  downwards  over  the  rear  end  of  the  lens  for 
the  purpose  -of  tinting  the  picture,  and  it  is  intended  also  that  one  of 
the  said  arms  shall  carry  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  other  opaque  material, 
which,  when  turned  downward  against  the  lens,  shall  entirely  darken 
and  obliterate  the  picture  from  the  canvas. 

Another  modification  of  lime  movement  and  burner  is  still  more 
simple  in  its  operation  than  those  before  described.  The  whole  move¬ 
ment  is  supported  upon  a  single  pedestal,  or  stem,  and  retained  thereon 
by  a  set  screw,  enabling  it  to  be  readily  detached  when  necessary.  A 
spring  is  also  fastened  to  one  of  the  pipes  of  the  burner  instead  of  to 
the  base,  which  avoids  tlis  necessity  of  detaching  the  spring  from  the 
latter,  when  the  burner  has  to  be  disconnected  from  the  base. 

Another  improvement  is  the  employment  of  a  simple  pawl  and  ratchet 
movement  for  raising  the  lime  cup  in  place  of  the  more  complicated  de¬ 
vices  previously  described. 

The  nozzle,  or  blow-pipe,  has  a  tapering  lower  end  adapted  to  a 
similarly-shaped  opening  in  the  body  of  the  burner.  This  enables  the 
said  nozzle  to  be  readily  attached  and  detached,  and  forms  a  ground 
joint  by  which  leakage  is  much  more  effectually  prevented  than  by  the 
usual  screw  connection. 

A.  G-.  Bushbvand  Walter  B.  Woodbury. 


HINTS  FROM  THE  RECORD  OF  AN  ARTIST  AND 
PHOTOGRAPHER* 

It  has  long  since  become  an  axiom  that  experience  is  our  best  teacher, 
and  as  I  acknowledge  having  reaped  many  benefits  from  the  scraps  of 
information  gained  from  others,  I  willingly,  in  return,  shall  endeavour 
to  put  into  shape  an  account  of  the  results  of  some  of  my  own  labours. 
Lately  I  was  called  upon  to  superintend  the  working  of  a  gallery  that 
had  been  newly  erected.  I  found  that  several  operators  had  preceded 
me,  and  that  at  the  time  of  my  advent  the  work  that  was  being 
delivered  could  not,  certainly,  be  classed  with  the  best.  It  may  be  of 
some  benefit  to  recapitulate  the  immediate  causes  of  failure  in  the  case, 
and  to  speak  of  the  remedies  that  I  found  most  effectual  in  restoring 
matters  to  their  proper  condition. 

I  shall  preface  my  remarks  by  stating  that  it  is  my  design  to  extend 
these  “Hints”  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  paper,  and  that  after  I 
shall  have  familiarised  my  readers  with  localities — after  we  have,  as  it 
were,  together,  righted  all  our  obtruding  difficulties — I  intend  to  speak 
of  many  of  the  events  that  daily  occur  in  the  prosecution  of  our  pro¬ 
fession,  to  criticise  the  shortcomings  of  ourselves  as  well  as  those  of  our 
customers,  and  to  endeavour  to  incorporate  a  few  of  those  principles  of 
art  which  portrait  painters  continually  make  use  of,  in  our  practised 
routine  of  picture-making.  I  consider  that  chemicals  and  apparatus 
should  be  classified  with  “artists’  materials.”  When  we  desire  to 
paint,  we  set  our  palettes  with  a  selection  of  colours  adapted  to  our  own 
taste,  we  pick  out  the  brushes  suitable  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  and  we 
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use  the  vehicles,  canvas,  or  paper,  that  the  occasion  may  require.  In 
the  practice  of  photography  we  still  have  pictures  to  make,  and  as  the 
results  of  our  work  should  be  more  delicate,  we  must  in  turn  be  the 
more  discriminating  or  exact  in  all  that  affects  that  which  we  may  call 
the  handiwork.  In  the  first  instance,  then,  we  will  see  if  our  dark  and 
glass  rooms,  with  their  contents,  are  in  a  proper  condition. 

I  will  revert  to  the  position  in  which  I  have  already  placed  myself — 
a  new-comer  into  a  photographic  gallery,  the  capacities  of  which,  under 
judicious  management,  are  capable  of  satisfying  any  demand  upon 
them.  I  found  an  admirably- designed  building,  a  commodious  operating 
room,  with  its  dark  closet  pleasantly  situated,  and  a  convenient 
arrangement  for  printing  and  washing  departments.  The  proprietor, 
although  a  practical  photographer  himself,  had  been  too  busily  engaged 
in  other  pursuits  to  pay  a  great  amount  of  attention  to  the  details  of 
his  business,  and  everything  had  been  left  to  the  judgment  of  those 
whom  he  had  placed  in  charge.  There  was  evidently  no  lack  of  patron¬ 
age,  and  an  immediate  occasion  demanded  attention  to  the  duties  of  the 
place.  The  first  plates  that  I  coated  showed  symptoms  of  all  the  most 
clearly-defined  photographic  maladies.  Development  produced  a  fogged 
image  and  a  streaked  and  stained  negative.  Likening  oneself  to  the 
physician  who  perceives  the  disease — it  remains  to  discover  the  cause 
and  to  determine  upon  the  proper  method  of  treatment  and  cure.  In¬ 
stinct  and  training  at  once  suggest  the  course  to  pursue.  The  bath, 
when  tested  with  litmus  paper,  shows  itself  to  possess  an  alkaline 
tendency  ;  when  proved  with  the  hydrometer,  or,  which  is  better,  with 
the  volumetric  tube,  the  solution  appears  to  contain  at  least  fifty  grains 
of  silver  to  the  ounce. 

Here  there  are  two  very  distinct  and  well-known  causes  of  trouble, 
either  one  of  them  capable  of  being  readily  removed — in  the  one  case  by 
the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  and  in  the  other  by  a  reduction  of  the  strength 
of  the  bath.  Experiments  even  now  do  not  assume  a  satisfactory 
aspect.  Causes  of  possible  failure,  disconnected  from  the  condition  of 
the  nitrate  bath  itself,  make  themselves  apparent,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  feel  and  know  that  all  is  not  right  with  our  solution.  A  diligent 
course  of  inquiries  reveals  the  fact  that  different  practitioners  have  in 
turn  prescribed  for  the  patient  in  hand,  and  that  caustic  potash,  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  and  even  cyanide  of  potassium  have  in  turn  been 
administered  in  variable  doses.  Were  we  removed  from  available  aid 
we  should  also  pursue  our  course  of  treatment,  which  would  be  a  rapid 
evaporation  of  the  liquid,  and  a  subsequent  fusing  of  the  entire  mass. 
As  it  is  time  presses  and  customers  are  plenty.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  my  plan  of  operation  is  to  send  the  uncertain  mixture  to  the 
nearest  reliable  refiner  to  be  converted  into  pure  crystals,  and  at  once 
make  a  bath  for  ourselves  that  we  can  be  entirely  familiar  with  from 
its  birth,  and  for  which  we  therefore  can  become  personally  responsible. 

The  manufacture  of  a  negative  bath  has  been  so  thoroughly  and  so 
plainly  described  by  Mr.  Anderson,  in  a  recent  number,  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  repeat  the  process.  I  can  only  advise  you  to  adhere 
to  all  that  he  proposes,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  success  will  be  the 
result.  In  his  after  care  of  the  same  there  is  no  improvement  to  re¬ 
commend.  A  bath  so  treated  will  continue  serviceable  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time.  Evaporation,  sunning,  and  strengthening  are  the  very 
simple  and  efficacious  methods  that  will  relieve  you  from  all  anxiety  on 
that  score.  Constant  filtration  is  by  no  means  necessary.  When  you  do 
desire  to  remove  the  solution  from  its  vessel,  a  syphon  pump  is,  of  course, 
a  very  cleanly  and  pleasant  contrivance  to  handle.  There  are  so  many 
of  you  unprovided  with  the  article,  that  I  will  speak  of  another  very 
easy  way  to  accomplish  it.  Procure  a  long  india-rubber  tube.  Com¬ 
mencing  with  one  end  of  it,  thrust  it  gradually  into  your  bath  until  all 
is  immersed  ;  then  squeeze  together  the  upper  portion  of  it  with  your 
thumb  and  first  finger,  and  introduce  that  end  into  a  bottle  or  whatever 
other  receptacle  you  may  be  provided  with.  Keep  this  latter  upon  a 
lower  level  than  the  bath  itself,  and  you  will  find  that  you  have  formed 
an  admirably- working  syphon,  without  having  spilled  a  drop,  or  having 
risked  the  filling  of  your  mouth  with  a  nauseous  and  dangerous  dose. 
Some  men  will  not  depart  from  old  practices,  and  there  are  many  who 
will  no  doubt  persist  in  using  their  glass  syphons,  and  converting  their 
lips  into  suction  valves.  Those  that  prefer  adhering  to  this  old-fashioned 
method  will  do  well  to  remember  that  in  common  salt  they  have  an 
excellent  remedy  against  any  evil  results  from  the  swallowing  of  a  silver 
solution,  llinse  the  mouth  thoroughly  with  salt  and  water,  and  drink  a 
draught  of  it.  It  may  also  not  be  a  familiar  fact  to  all  that  we  likewise 
have  an  ever-ready  and  effectual  antidode  to  poison  from  cyanide  of  po¬ 
tassium  in  our  iron  developing  solution.  Do  not  hesitate  to  force  a  glass 
of  the  latter  upon  anyone  who  has  been  unfortunate  enough  to  accidentally 
swallow  any  of  that  subtle  poison.  Haste  is  requisite,  for  in  it  death 
has  a  most  speedy  co-worker. 

To  return  to  our  subject.  I  would  speak  of  my  preferences  for  a  bath 
vessel  sufficiently  large  to  hold  several  gallons.  Mine  contains  probably 
about  four  gallons,  and  will  admit  of  your  putting  your  hand  and  arm 
into  it  when  you  desire  to  cleanse  it.  The  practice  of  keeping  broken 
glass  in  the  bottom  is  to  be  recommended,  although  I  prefer  attaining 
the  same  end  by  80  arranging  my  dipper  that  the  plate  never  comes  into 
contact  with  the  lowest  strata  of  the  fluid. 

Again  :  I  give  my  unequivocal  approval  to  the  manner  of  immersing 
plates — upside  down,  as  it  were ;  that  is,  with  the  collodionised  side 


next  to  the  dipper.  Mr.  Carbutt  was  the  first  to  suggest  to  me  a  very 
ready  way  of  accomplishing  this.  The  rubber  dipper  is  heated  and  thus 
softened  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  and  bent  into  a  lengthened 
curve;  then  when  it  has  acquired  the  desired  shape  it  is  plunged  into 
cold  water.  It  will  retain  the  form  you  have  given  it,  and  still  remain 
equally  available  for  coating  the  plates  in  the  old  manner. 

.  Jonh  L.  Giiion. 


APPARATUS  FOR  DRAWING  AND  SKETCHING. 

[Specification.] 

Tee  object  of  my  said  invention  is  to  facilitate  drawing  and  sketching 
from  nature  or  models  or  flat  surfaces,  by  indicating  in  the  most  accu¬ 
rate  manner  the  relative  length  and  breadth  of  every  portion  of  the  view, 
drawing,  or  model  for  the  delineation  of  which  it  is  employed. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  two  frames,  from  the  external  rims  of  which 
white  threads  are  stretched  horizontally  and  perpendicularly  at  equal 
distances,  thereby  forming  squares  of  equal  size.  Two  red  threads,  one 
in  each  direction,  are  stretched  across  each  frame  to  serve  as  points  of 
reference  for  the  eye.  One  of  the  frames  is  placed  in  a  grooved  plate 
at  the  top  of  a  rod  or  bar,  and  which  has  holes  or  apertures  formed 
therein,  by  preference  at  about  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  apart  from 
each  other.  A  pillar  or  standard  is  provided,  also  furnished  with  a 
corresponding  number  of  holes  or  apertures,  and  with  which  the  said 
rod  or  bar  is  connected  and  adjusted  to  the  desired  height  by  means  of 
two  pegs  or  screws  which  pass  through  the  respective  holes  or  apertures. 
The  pillar  or  standard  is  terminated  by  a  cross-footed  or  other  suitable 
stand,  the  whole  apparatus  when  connected  thus  forming  a  kind  of 
screen  which  is  placed  between  the  artist  and  the  object  or  objects  to  be 
delineated,  in  such  manner,  if  possible,  that  the  light  may  fall  upon  the 
threads  and  define  them  clearly.  The  other  or  second  frame  is  laid  fiat 
upon  the  paper  or  other  surface  which  is  employed,  to  which  it  is  fixed 
by  means  of  drawing-pins,  and  the  artist  then  delineates  or  sketches  in 
each  square  the  respective  portions  of  the  subject,  beginning  by  pre¬ 
ference  at  the  left  hand,  and  taking  care  to  compare  the  points  where 
the  red  threads  of  the  screen  appear  to  cut  on  the  subject  with  the 
position  he  gives  to  the  same  points  in  his  drawing. 

When  one  or  several  objects  of  less  dimensions  than  the  superfices  of 
the  frame  is  or  are  to  be  drawn,  the  latter  is  placed  by  the  side  in  a 
groove  of  a  socket  provided  for  that  purpose,  which  keeps  it  in  a  per¬ 
pendicular  position.  It  is  then  placed  on  a  table  immediately  in  front 
of  the  object  or  objects  at  a  requisite  distance  from  the  eye,  as  will  be 
readily  understood  by  the  artist. 

For  employment  out  of  doors  the  stand  of  the  frame  used  as  a  screen 
is  formed  of  two  pillars  or  standards,  each  having  holes  or  apertures 
formed  therein  for  the  reception  of  the  adjusting  pegs  or  screws.  The 
frame  is  placed  in  a  grooved  plate  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  pillars  or 
standards,  whilst  the  other  pillar  or  standard  is  fixed  steadily  in  the 
ground  by  means  of  a  metallic  point  or  spike  by  which  it  is  terminated. 
The  frame  is  then  set  to  the  required  height  by  the  movable  pegs  or 
screws. 

The  frames  may,  of  course,  be  placed  either  longitudinally  or  vertically 
as  regards  their  respective  diameters,  and  the  distance  from  the  artist  of 
the  frame  through  which  the  object  or  objects  is  or  are  seen  is 
adjusted  so  as  to  give  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  same  without  fatiguing 
the  eye. 

When  the  apparatus  is  used  for  drawing  from  flat  surfaces  one  of  the 
frames  is  fixed  on  the  copy  by  means  of  drawing-pins,  thus  obviating 
the  necessity  for  the  disfigurement  thereof  by  ruled  lines,  as  in  the 
method  ordinarily  adopted. 

The  size  of  the  frames  which  by  preference  I  use  is  twelve  inches  by 
nine  inches,  as  such  dimensions  embrace  as  large  an  angle  as  is  usually 
desirable  for  landscapes  or  other  sketches  ;  the  screen  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  or  be  moved  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  as  may  be  required,  and 
the  frame,  which  is  laid  flat  on  the  paper,  must  also  be  moved  in  the 
same  direction,  care  being  taken  that  the  part  of  the  subject  which  was 
covered  by  the  last  horizontal  or  by  the  last  perpendicular  row  of 
squares  of  the  screen  and  of  the  frame  placed  on  the  paper  should  in 
such  case  be  covered  by  the  first  horizontal  or  by  the  first  perpendicular 
row  of  squares  in  order  to  secure  the  same  relative  proportions  in  the 
second  part  of  the  drawing.  Were  this  not  strictly  attended  to  the 
second  part  of  the  drawing  would  either  be  on  a  larger  or  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  the  first  part,  and  all  harmony  between  them  would  be 
destroyed.  In  cases,  however,  in  which  frames  of  the  size  before 
mentioned  prove  too  small,  frames  of  larger  dimensions  which  will  take 
in  the  whole  of  the  subject  to  be  sketched  may  be  used.  The  stand  of 
the  apparatus  may  also  vary  in  shape  and  form  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  Thus  for  use  in  streets  or  in  the  interior  of  edifices  it  may  be 
in  the  form  of  a  tripod,  whilst  for  employment  in  the  country  it  may 
have  two  or  three  folding  legs  with  metallic  points  or  spikes. 

For  drawing  academies  and  public  schools,  or  when  it  is  desired  that 
several  persons  should  use  the  same  apparatus,  the  frame  through  which 
the  object  or  objects  is  or  are  seen  may  be  of  a  larger  size  and  arranged 
to  slide  in  grooves  made  in  two  vertical  pillars  or  standards  strongly 
connected  together,  the  height  of  the  frame  being  adjusted  by  pegs  or 
screws  working  in  suitable  holes  or  apertures  formed  in  the  pillars  or 
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standards.  In  such  cases  the  pupils  use  smaller  frames,  which  are  placed  on 
the  surface  upon  which  the  drawing  is  to  he  made,  the  said  frames  being 
provided  with  horizontal  and  vertical  threads  forming  squares  therein, 
and  corresponding  in  number  with  the  squares  in  the  larger  frame. 

The  distances  of  the  several  threads  of  which  the  squares  are  formed 
can  in  all  cases  be  varied  with  ease  by  the  person  using  the  apparatus 
by  simply  arranging  the  said  threads  as  may  be  desired,  and  which  is 
readily  effected  by  means  of  holes  or  apertures  which  are  formed  in  the 
rims  of  the  respective  frames  and  through  which  the  threads  are  passed, 
or  pins  or  projecting  points  may  be  placed  in  the  rims  at  any  desired 
distance  from  each  other,  to  which  the  threads  can  be  secured. 

I  should  here  remark  that  wood,  metal,  or  combinations  thereof 
may  be  employed  for  the  construction  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  threads 
employed  therein,  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  may  be  formed  of  flax, 
silk,  metal,  or  any  other  suitable  material. 

It  will  be  clearly  seen  from  the  foregoing  description  of  my  said 
invention  that  the  same  consists  in  the  application  of  drawing  and 
sketching  of  two  frames  of  equal  size  or  of  similar  proportions,  from 
the  rims  of  which  threads  are  stretched  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
squares  or  other  suitable  figures,  one  of  such  frames  being  used  as  a 
screen  through  which  the  view,  object,  or  drawing  to  be  copied  is  seen, 
and  the  other  frame  being  used  as  a  guide  in  each  compartment  of  which 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  view,  object,  or  drawing  is  actually  to 
be  drawn  by  the  artist  on  the  surface  over  which  such  frame  is  placed. 

Having  thus  declared  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  said  invention, 
and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  would  observe,  in 
conclusion,  that  what  I  consider  novel  and  original,  and  therefore  claim 
as  constituting  my  said  invention,  is  the  combination  and  arrangement 
of  parts  and  mechanism  as  and  for  the  purposes  substantially  herein¬ 
before  set  forth  and  described,  or  any  mere  modifications  thereof. 

B.  Hautrive. 


Contemporary  |U'css. 

— « — 


GLYCERINE.— THE  USE  OF  ALBUMEN  AS  A 
SUBSTRATUM. 

[Philadelphia  Photographer.] 


My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  in  Anthony’s  Bulletin,  page 
600,  saying  that  I  remarked  at  the  Convention  held  at  St.  Louis  that 
glycerine  was  the  best  detective  for  bad  silver.  Well,  that  was  precisely 
my  thunder,  and  if  I  said  it  I  still  adhere  to  it.  But  brother  Smith 
takes  a  different  view,  and  says  “the  converse  of  this  is  strictly  true, 
to  wit,  silver  is  one  of  the  best  detectives  of  bad  glycerine.” 

What  is  glycerine  ?  It  is  the  sweet  principle  of  fats.  The  oxide  of 
glycerine  is  a  yellowish,  sweet-tasting,  viscous  liquid,  existing  as  the 
organic  base  of  certain  organic  acids  (oleic,  &c. ),  in  the  various  fats  and 
fat  oils,  and  as  phosphoglyceric  acid  in  the  yolk  of  eggs.  Formula : 
C6Hs03,  3  HO;  and  this  is  as  pure  as  is  wanted  for  photographic  pur¬ 
poses.  If  Price,  the  candle  manufacturer  of  London,  makes  any  better 
1  never  saw  it.  Its  action  is  precisely  with  silver  as  the  inodorous 
glycerine  of  this  country,  which  is  not  the  best.  But  that  made  by 
Bowers  in  this  country  is  equal  to  that  of  Price’s  in  London. 

All  my  experiments  were  with  two  samples  of  glycerine,  but  with 
many  different  makes  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  and  they  all  varied  with  the 
use  of  the  same  sample  of  glycerine,  from  a  snuff-colour  to  that  as  black 
as  your  hat,  if  you  have  one.  Now,  as  to  Price’s  or  Bowers’s,  they 
have  acted  precisely  the  same  in  my  hands  with  silver  salts  where 
quantity  was  used  ounce  for  ounce  and  grain  for  grain.  I  was  very 
precise  in  my  experiments,  not  leaving  a  stone  unturned  in  my  re¬ 
searches.  It  would  have  been  fallacious  in  me  to  have  attempted  to 
stand  before  the  Convention,  where  the  place  was  filled  with  intelligence, 
with  such  assurance,  and  “toot  my  horn,  and  not  have  a  clam  for  sale.” 

There  were  a  few  individuals  at  the  Convention  whose  lives  were  very 
precious  to  themselves.  They  were  in  constant  fear  of  being  blown  up, 
fearing  that  the  use  of  glycerine  in  the  printing-bath  would  form  nitro¬ 
glycerine,  as  they  said  !  Well,  I  went  there  to  talk  photography  and 
not  the  formation  of  nitro-glycerine,  as  it  is  wrongly  called.  It  should 
be  called  nitro-sulpho-glycerine,  as  it  cannot  be  formed  without  sulphu¬ 
ric  acid.  Nitric  acid  in  glycerine  forms  oxalic  acid  with  a  trace  of 
carbonate,  and  in  this  form  it  is  not  explosive.  But  to  such  as  want  to 
blow  themselves  up,  if  they  don’t  get  enough  from  their  customers,  I 
will  give  them  the  formula  :  C6H3  (N04)  3  06.  This  is  clear  to  some 
as  looking  for  roosters  in  eggs  while  incubation  is  proceeding.  Well,  go 
on,  I  want  to  hear  the  whole  thing.  Here  it  is  Take  equal  parts  of 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  mix  them,  and  when  cold  add  glycerine  to 
saturation  (this  must  be  done  by  pouring  a  very  small  stream  at  a  time). 
When  it  becomes  cold  then  pour  it  into  cold  water,  which  precipitates 
it ;  decant  off  the  water,  and  wash  the  precipitate  in  several  waters. 
This  precipitate  is  nitro-sulpho-glycerine,  and  it  will  blow  you  up  better 
than  I  could  do  it. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Fennemore,  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  said  that 
“almost  any  substance  that  caused  a  precipitate  would  carry  down 
impurities  and  silver  to  boot.”  This  was  said  in  reference  to  my 


camphor  formula  for  clearing  albumen  from  the  printing-bath,  and 
when  I  asked  him  if  he  ever  used  camphor  in  his  printing-bath, 
his  answer  was — “  No ;  camphor  causes  no  precipitate,  but  grasps 
the  albumen  and  is  held  by  it,  which  filters  out.”  But  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  case  when  anything  new  and  useful  is  given  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic  world  that  there  are  many  to  say,  “  I  have  often  done  the  same 
before.”  I  am  reminded  of  this  on  account  of  a  late  discussion  with 
reference  as  to  who  was  the  first  to  albumenise  glass  for  negatives.  I 
will  here  give  my  record.  In  August,  1863,  I  commenced  to  use  it,  and 
some  short  time  after  it  was  published  in  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  by  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers,  of  this  city  (Philadelphia), 
who  was  the  American  correspondent  of  that  Journal  at  that  time. 
Will  the  Editors  please  give  the  date,  as  I  have  not  the  Journal  now? 
Then  if  anyone  can  show  an  earlier  publication  of  it,  let  him  do  so. 

J.  R.  Clemons. 

[The  communication  referred  to  was  dated  August  9th,  and 
appeared  in  our  issue  of  September  1st,  1863,  page  355. — Eds.] 

— ♦ — 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  TO  ARCHITECTURE. 

TThe  Aechitect.  ] 

Notwithstanding  the  general  employment  of  photography  it  has  not 
been  applied  to  architecture  as  extensively  as  it  deserves.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  to  be  successful  in  the  prosecution  of  its  applica¬ 
tion  requires  only  such  qualifications  as  every  efficient  architect  may  be 
supposed  to  possess.  This  assertion  possibly  may  seem  strikingly  ridi¬ 
culous  to  those,  especially,  who  are  unacquainted  with  even  the  names 
of  the  chemicals  used,  and  might  be  puzzled  to  realise  the  exact  subject 
presented  to  their  sight  as  depicted  in  the  camera;  but  we  bope  to  con¬ 
vince  even  them  that  the  art  is  not  so  difficult.  What  are  the  conditions 
that  will  make  one  proficient  enough  to  photograph  architecture  ?  is 
naturally  the  first  question  that  presents  itself  to  the  understanding. 
The  professional  photographer,  with  his  impedimenta  of  tent,  silver 
bath,  developers,  intensifiers,  and  other  appalling  array  of  scientific 
technicalities,  will  be  less  likely  to  bring  to  his  net  those  recherche 
niceties  that  alone  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  student  than  the  archi¬ 
tectural  peripatetic  whose  experience  of  the  power  of  the  subtle  but 
non-material  pencil  gathered  from  the  sun’s  rays  may  not  be  one  of 
many  days. 

With  the  professional  photographer  the  first  consideration  is  the 
choice  of  subject,  and  next  the  best  way  of  rendering  it.  Art  education 
and  experience  may  have  taught  him  what  might  probably  be  defective 
grouping  and  inartistic  in  light  and  shade,  but  the  power  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  the  points  of  excellence  in  an  architectural  composition  rarely 
belongs  to  him ;  whilst  the  architectural  student  is  supposed  to  be 
inoculated  with  a  love  and  sometimes  reverence  for  these  very  points, 
in  addition  to  an  appreciation  of  their  beauties.  The  latter,  with 
vigilant  eye,  may  have  often  endeavoured  patiently  to  portray  each 
varied  detail  before  him ;  but  bring  to  bear  the  photographic  camera 
with  its  unerring  eye,  and  the  minutest  detail  is  recorded  with  the 
utmost  possible  fidelity,  while  the  task  is  accomplished  in  an  inappre¬ 
ciable  space  of  time. 

With  the  architect,  whose  time  is  money,  this  little  mechanical  con¬ 
trivance  will  likely  take  precedence  over  the  excellent  and,  indeed, 
fascinating  mode  of  pencil  and  sketch-book,  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
is  not  much  in  sympathy  with  the  seven  days’  continental  trip  that  to 
many  of  us  is  the  only  available  opportunity  of  satisfying  ourselves  of 
the  excellencies  of  the  architectural  monuments  abroad. 

There  are  many  who  will,  doubtless,  throw  cold  water  on  any  sug¬ 
gestion  that  savours  of  mechanism  to  supply  the  place  of  art,  but  any 
contrivance  that  will  condense  a  year’s  work  into  that  of  a  week  or  a 
month  is  certainly  worthy  of  serious  consideration ;  and,  however  much 
below  the  appreciation  of  the  artist  as  the  ultimatum  of  his  endeavours, 
viewing  it  as  simply  a  means  to  an  end,  the  advantages  of  the  camera 
over  the  pencil  are  incalculable,  and,  indeed,  need  not  fetter  with  any 
restraint  the  desire  to  excel  in  the  art  phase  of  this  instructive  recrea¬ 
tion.  Some  of  us  have,  perhaps,  almost  marvelled  at  the  perfect 
delineation  of  photographic  subjects  exhibited  by  the  magic  lantern, 
where  the  three-inch  transparency  is  amplified  to  fifteen  or  eighteen 
feet  on  the  screen  before  us;  and  yet  this  is  far  from  the  perfection  of 
its  capabilities.  We  remember  the  views  of  the  Pyramids,  taken  some 
half-dozen  years  ago  by  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  of  Edinburgh,  the 
negatives  being  originally  but  one  inch  square,  from  which  a  transpa¬ 
rency  three  inches  square  was  made,  while  the  view  to  the  spectators 
was  eighteen  feet  in  diameter.  Imagine  the  most  advanced  student  from 
the  Royal  Academy  competing  with  Professor  Smyth  on  such  a  tour, 
even  if  furnished  with  every  appliance  his  school  might  deem  requisite. 

The  idealised  phase  of  an  architectural  representation  is  certainly  the 
most  fascinating  to  our  senses,  but  the  literally  real  is,  after  all,  the 
most  educational  as  far  as  the  grammar-  of  architecture  is  concerned. 
We  may,  therefore,  expect  that  photography  can  maintain  quite  a 
valuable  position  in  architecture,  and,  indeed,  open  out  a  new  path  for 
exploring  subjects  almost  too  difficult  for  the  pencil. 

The  archseologist  who  wishes  to  portray  the  works  of  our  forefathers 
deems  it  quite  a  virtue  to  preserve  the  very  ugliness  of  his  antique 
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monuments,  so  that  the  connecting  link  with  the  beautiful  that  has 
grown  out  of  it  may  he  an  exact  inference  as  to  their  age  and  associa¬ 
tions.  Photography,  having  such  a  seeming  conscientiousness  for  the 
ungarnished  truth,  obliterates  no  repulsive  features,  nor  indulges  in  con¬ 
ventional  conceptions  of  those  that  may  be  concealed  from  its  vision,  but 
presents  to  our  understandings  all  the  disfigurements  of  the  naked  truth. 

Supposing  that  photography  has  established  a  claim  to  be  enlisted 
amongst  the  essentials  of  an  architectural  tourist’s  outfit,  visions  of  toil, 
perspiration,  blackened  fingers,  stained  linen,  and  serious  disappoint¬ 
ments  crowd  upon  our  sight  with  astonishing  rapidity ;  but  a  knowledge 
of  the  advanced  state  of  photography  can  readily  dispel  such  appa¬ 
ritions,  and  further  assures  us  that  the  seeming  objections  just  hinted 
at  can  all  be  left  out  of  the  question,  and  allow  us  to  go  rejoicing  on 
our  way  with  two  or  three  dozen  commercial  dry  sensitive  plates  in  one 
pocket,  a  small  bellows  camera  and  lens  in  the  other,  and  what  might 
pass  for  a  genteel  silk  umbrella  and  case  in  hand,  but  in  reality  is 
a  tripod  stand,  whereon  to  support  the  camera.  The  limbering  of  such 
light  appliances  can  neither  be  much  of  a  tax  upon  an  artist’s  ingenuity 
or  demand  much  outlay  in  cash.  It  is  as  easy  a  task  to  focus  the  view 
on  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera  to  the  greatest  possible  degree 
of  sharpness  as  to  regulate  a  telescope  to  suit  the  sight,  ascertaining 
first  of  all  that  the  smaller  the  diaphragm  inserted  in  the  lens  the 
longer  will  be  the  exposure  of  the  plate,  but  with  a  compensating 
increased  definition  in  the  detail  of  the  picture.  But  even  this  much 
may  be  beyond  the  understanding  of  the  wholly  uninitiated,  who  have 
yet  to  learn  that  dry  plates,  in  a  general  way,  allow  of  such  considerable 
latitude  of  exposure  that  an  error  of  five  or  even  ten  times  that  which 
is  desirable  can  be  so  regulated  in  the  development  of  the  plate  as  to  be 
practically  of  but  little  consequence ;  a  supposition  of  being  correct  on 
this  point,  if  it  turn  out  incorrect,  will  lead  to  no  disastrous  con¬ 
sequences,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  veriest  tyro.  Another  commend¬ 
able  quality  that  most  of  the  commercial  dry  plates  in  the  market  possess 
is  their  conserving  property  of  impressibility  to  light  for  two  or  even 
four  years  after  their  preparation,  and  that  of  retaining  the  impression 
or  latent  image  for  many  months  between  exposure  and  development. 

To  dispel  any  anxiety  regarding  the  development  we  may  say  that, 
should  it  be  required  to  be  known  positively  that  the  latent  image  is  on  the 
plate,  the  whole  of  that  work  may  be  conducted  over  the  wash-basin  in 
the  chamber  of  an  hotel.  Such  is  the  cleanliness  of  the  operation  that 
we  know  of  no  good  housewife  ever  having  objected  to  that  part  of  the 
manipulation.  An  occasional  plate,  tested  after  this  manner,  would 
encourage  the  architectural  student  to  go  on  his  way  with  comfort, 
feeling  satisfied  that  on  his  return  home  he  would  find  his  architectural 
library  augmented  to  such  an  extent  that  the  store  of  detail  contained 
on  one  small  plate  would  afford  no  small  gratification  in  viewing  it, 
besides  the  advantage  of  carrying  into  the  practice  of  our  profession 
volumes  of  hints,  suggestions,  and  indeed  realities,  ready  for  trans¬ 
planting  into  new  work. 

This  view  of  photography  as  applied  to  architecture  is  not  ideal  only, 
but  is  capable  of  being  carried  out  in  practice,  requiring,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  but  little  capital,  an  ordinary  amount  of  mental  acumen, 
and  in  no  way  fettering  the  student  from  revelling  in  the  artistic  phase 
of  his  profession ;  for,  as  we  have  intimated,  enlargements  can  be  made 
from  very  small  negatives,  so  that  the  student,  with  an  outlay  of  a  few 
shillings,  is  enabled  to  obtain  a  large  view  on  a  sheet  of  drawing-paper, 
which  can  be  coloured,  and,  indeed,  glorified  into  a  work  of  art  just  in 
proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the  artist. 

If  photography  be  such  an  easy  matter  to  prosecute  why  should  the 
professional  operator  trouble  himself  with  an  endless  variety  of  chemical 
apparatus  ?  is  the  natural  question  to  ask.  Dry  plates  are  much  inferior 
to  wet  ones  in  point  of  sensitiveness,  and  even  the  most  perfect  manipu¬ 
lation  with  the  latter  often  fails  with  some  subjects  in  the  studio;  con¬ 
sidering  the  maximum  of  impressibility,  the  minimum  of  cost  has  some 
influence  in  deciding  the  motives  of  the  carte- de-visite  producer.  Dry 
plates,  besides  quadrupling  the  failures  in  the  studio,  would,  in  an  alarm¬ 
ing  ratio,  increase  the  losses  ;  and  that  is  the  main  reason  why  the  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer  has  paid  so  little  attention  to  this  branch  of  his 
art-science,  although  we  are  in  a  position  to  assert  that  dry  plates  were 
mostly  used  by  Mr.  England  in  obtaining  those  beautiful  views  on  the  > 
Rhine  which  are  so  admired  by  the  lovers  of  the  art. 

As  buddings  or  other  architectural  monuments  are  so  insensitive  to 
the  scrutiny  of  the  camera, 'it  becomes  quite  unimportant  whether  but 
live  seconds’  or  live  minutes’  exposure  be  given  to  the  subject.  So  that 
with  properly-prepared  plates,  good  lens  and  camera,  all  architectural 
subjects  can  be  brought  within  the  pale  of  photography. 


Dr.  Wallich. — We  observe  with  a  certain  amount  of  regret  that  Dr. 
Wallich  is  retiring  from  the  practice  of  photography  with  the  intention 
of  once  more  returning  to  his  original  scientilic  pursuits.  During  the 
eight  years  of  his  photographic  career  Dr.  Wallich  has  gained  a  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  highest  order,  his  portraits  being  recognised  as  models  of 
artistic  excellence  combined  with  scientific  truthfulness;  for  we  need 
scarcely  remind  our  readers  that  this  gentleman  has  during  his  connection 
with  photography -  at  least  until  within  the  past  few  months — set  his 
face  strongly  against  the  sophistication  which  is  unhappily  so  prevalent. 
Wo  wish  Dr.  Wallich  every  success  in  the  future. 


Cflmspoitbnue. 

How  to  Utilise  a  Weak  Bath  in  the  Bromide  Process.  —  rxcox- 

verted  Haloids  in  the  Films. — Pinholes. — Double  S I 

Extravagant  Love  of  Dress. — The  Floods  in  Brittany. — Sjai.i. 

Medallion  Portraits. — Stereo.  Views  of  the  Moon. — Rouen’s 

Corrugated  Glass  Bath. — A  Photographic  Safety  Lock. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  begin  my  first  letter  of  the  New  Year  with  the 
announcement  of  a  little  discovery  in  connection  with  the  bromide  pro¬ 
cess  which  may  have  some  practical  interest  for  many  of  my  readers. 
The  chief  objection  to  the  bromide  process  with  the  bath  has  consisted 
hitherto  in  the  great  strength  of  the  silver  solution  required,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  in  the  common  wet  and  dry  processes,  since  it  must  be 
eighty  grains  to  the  ounce  instead  of  thirty.  But  I  have  just  found  the 
means  by  which  a  thirty-grain  nitrate  of  silver  bath  may  be  made  to 
answer,  so  that  the  bath  in  common  use  may  be  employed  both  for 
bromide  and  bromo-iodised  plates.  The  method  consists  in  using  a 
bromised  collodion  in  which  the  cadmium  bromide  has  been  partly  con¬ 
verted  by  the  addition  of  silver  nitrate,  so  as  to  form  an  emulsion  in 
which  there  still  remains  one  or  two  grains  per  ounce  of  cadmium 
bromide  unconverted.  An  emulsion  of  this  sort  has  been  already  proved 
to  keep  well,  whilst  a  plate  coated  with  it,  and  then  immersed  in  a 
thirty-grain  nitrate  bath  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  subsequently 
washed  and  treated  in  the  usual  way,  will  become  exquisitely  sensitive, 
and  yield,  as  I  have  already  proved,  an  excellent  negative. 

Here,  then,  is  a  suggestion  worthy  of  being  taken  up  by  the  trade. 
Let  manufacturers  of  collodion,  in  addition  to  supplying  a  merely 
salted  collodion — iodised,  bromo-iodised,  or  bromised,  as  the  case  may 
be — supply  a  collodio-bromide  emulsion  containing  one  or  two  grains 
per  ounce  of  unconverted  bromide  of  cadmium  ;  the  operator  can  then 
coat  his  plate  with  this  and  excite  it  in  his  ordinary  nitrate  bath 
(which  it  will  not  put  out  of  order  in  the  least),  and  he  will  have  a  plate 
quite  as  sensitive  as,  and  probably  more  so  than,  his  common  wet  plate. 
This  he  will  only  have  to  wash  in  three  or  four  baths  of  rain  water  for 
about  five  minutes,  and  then  leave  in  water  until  required  for  use.  H  3 
can  then  pour  a  preservative  over  it  and  expose  it  at  once ;  or  he  can 
use  a  preservative  containing  albumen  and  glycerine  and  carry  his  wet 
plate  with  him  to  a  distance,  and  expose  it  for  hours,  if  necessary,  to  a 
dark  and  difficult  subject,  without  any  fear  of  the  deterioration  of  his 
film,  and  then  develope  it  on  his  return  home.  My  professional  readers 
will  perceive  that,  even  if  they  do  not  put  aside  altogether  the  common 
wet  process,  they  will  have  here  one  possessing  some  special  advantages 
for  which  they  have  long  hoped  in  vain,  and  which  will  be  another 
string  to  their  bow  on  an  emergency.  I  feel  quite  certain  that  a  washed 
film  exposed  wet  and  developed  by  the  alkaline  method  will  be  found 
more  free  from  irregularities,  stains,  &c.,  than  one  which  has  been 
exposed  and  developed  with  the  silver  solution  clinging  to  it  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  the  process.  And,  lastly,  I  may  observe  that  the  nitrate 
bath  in  the  bromide  process  never  seems  to  get  out  of  order,  and  is  not 
nearly  so  ticklish  a  customer  in  unskilful  hands  as  the  bath  in  the  com¬ 
mon  process. 

But  although  a  iceaJc  bath  may  be  used  in  the  manner  which  I  describe 
I  should  still  give  the  preference  in  my  own  operations  to  a  strong  one, 
and  I  will  now  endeavour  to  prove  that  in  the  use  of  the  latter  there  is 
really  no  extravagance,  but  rather  the  reverse,  and  it  is  only  the  first 
cost  which  is  alarming. 

In  the  bromide  process  with  the  strong  bath  we  must  remember  that 
all  the  free  nitrate  solution  which  clings  to  the  plate  on  its  removal 
from  the  bath  goes  into  the  washing  waters,  and  not  a  drop  of  it  is 
wasted ,  because  these  are  subsequently  used  for  replenishing  the  original 
bath,  so  that  in  the  course  of  time  all  the  silver  solution  which  clings 
to  the  plate  is  restored  to  that  bath.  But  in  the  case  of  a  plate  excited 
in  the  common  way,  the  silver  solution  which  clings  to  the  film  is  used 
for  developing,  and  what  clings  to  the  back  of  the  plate  is  generally 
wasted.  Although,  therefore,  there  may  be  twice  as  much  silver  in  a 
bromised  as  in  a  bromo-iodisecl  film,  yet  the  difference  is  more  than 
compensated  by  the  waste  of  silver  just  described ;  so  that  on  the  whole 
I  am  inclined  to  think  the  bromide  process  the  more  economical  of  the 
two. 

With  respect  to  the  first  outlay  for  the  strong  bath,  I  find  that  it 
takes  thirty-five  fluid  ounces  of  solution  for  a  plate  seven  inches  square; 
the  bath  in  this  case  would,  therefore,  cost  about  thirty  shillings.  For 
views  I  believe  there  is  no  necessity  wdiatever  for  taking  negatives 
larger  than  the  above,  since  enlargements  may  now  be  made  with  so 
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much  certainty  and  success.  After  all,  then,  the  great  strength  of  the 
bath  ceases  to  be  a  formidable  objection  to  the  process. 

I  find  that,  in  the  case  of  an  emulsion  which  is  only  under-corrected 
to  the  extent  of  about  one  grain  of  cadmium  bromide  per  ounce,  the 
final  correction  for  excess  of  soluble  bromide  is  very  quickly  made  in  a 
thirty-grain  bath,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  leave  the  plate  too 
long  in  this  bath,  or  the  negative  may  be  veiled  and  devoid  of  vigour, 
although  exquisitely  sensitive.  The  last  trace  of  soluble  bromide  seems 
to  be  much  more  quickly  converted  in  the  case  of  the  emulsion  film 
immersed  in  the  bath  than  in  that  of  the  regular  bath  film.  The  reason 
of  this  seems  so  obvious  that  I  need  hardly  occupy  space  in  discus¬ 
sing  it. 

This  story  of  the  unconverted  soluble  salt  in  our  films,  in  all  the  col¬ 
lodion  processes,  seems  to  grow  in  importance  the  more  we  begin  to 
understand  it.  Take,  for  instance,  an  iodised  collodion  film.  How  im¬ 
portant  it  is  not  to  leave  this  too  long  in  the  bath,  and  too  long  before 
development.  It  would  appear  that  the  soluble  iodide  is  very  quickly 
converted,  and  that  the  instant  it  is  so  the  iodo-nitrate  begins  to  form, 
which  brings  fog  and  ruin  upon  the  negative.  It  seems  to  me  probable 
that  both  the  iodide,  bromide,  and  possibly  also  the  chloride,  of  silver 
have  an  affinity  for  the  oxide  and  for  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  combine 
with  them  when  they  can.  The  effect  of  this  combination  in  the  latter 
case  is  to  produce  a  double  salt  which  is  soluble  in  a  strong  solution  of 
the  silver  nitrate,  but  not  in  water,  which  at  once  decomposes  it.  It 
appears  that  so  long  as  the  soluble  iodide  or  bromide  in  the  film  re¬ 
mains  unconverted  the  iodo-nitrate  or  bromo-nitrate  is  not  formed  in 
the  film  to  any  mischievous  extent ;  but  we  are  hardly  in  a  position  at 
present  to  reason  with  safety  upon  this  curious  and  important  subject. 

Pinholes  have  often  been  attributed  to  the  presence  of  crystals  of  the 
above  double  salts  in  the  film  ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be  when 
the  film  is  thoroughly  washed  after  its  removal  from  the  nitrate  bath, 
because  this  must  decompose  the  crystals  of  the  double  salt  wherever 
they  may  happen  to  stick,  and  resolve  them  into  the  iodide  or  bromide 
of  silver  and  free  nitrate. 

Can  anyone  tell  me  whether  these  double  salts  have  ever  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  action  of  a  developer  or  deoxidising  substance,  and 
whether  they  are  reduced  under  its  action?  One  would  conclude  a 
priori  that  they  must  be  so,  and  that  this  reduction  constitutes  the  fog 
which  proceeds  from  their  presence  in  the  film. 

May  we  then  safely  conclude  that  the  restraining  effect  of  unconverted 
soluble  bromide  or  iodide  in  the  film  is  due  to  the  non-formation  within 
the  film  of  the  above  double  salts,  and  that  in  this  way  their  presence 
contributes  to  clean  negatives  ? 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Dawson  makes  the  following  remarks  at  page  70 
of  the  second  edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  Photography : — 

“It  is  of  considerable  importance  not  to  allow  the  plate  to  remain  in  the 
sensitising  bath  longer  than  is  necessary.  As  soon  as  the  greasy  lines  have 
disappeared  the  film  is  in  the  best  condition  for  yielding  a  good  negative.  A 
longer  immersion  tends  to  fogging  of  the  image  under  the  developer,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  clear  picture  that  some  of  the  soluble  iodide  or 
bromide  in  the  film  should  remain  unconverted  into  the  sensitive  salt.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  the  plate  remains  in  the  nitrate  bath  long  enough  to  convert  the  whole  of 
the  underlying  soluble  haloids  in  the  film,  fogging  more  or  less  is  sure  to 
ensue.” 

Iodo-  or  bromo-nitrate  could  not  exist,  I  apprehend,  in  the  presence 
of  free  iodide  or  bromide  of  cadmium ;  hence  the  use  of  these  soluble 
haloids  in  the  film,  and  also  probably  in  the  developer. 

In  the  card  portraits  of  young  English  ladies  of  the  present  day. 
which  I  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  from  time  to  time,  I  observe 
almost  invariably  an  extravagant  love  of  dress  displayed.  May  I  be 
permitted  to  quote,  for  the  benefit  of  any  of  my  fair  young  country¬ 
women  who  may  honour  me  by  reading  these  lines,  the  following 
remarks  which  have  just  met  my  eye  in  a  little  book  which  I  have 
opened  at  random  : — 

“Love  of  dress  is  a  snare  of  the  devil;  it  is  a  fruitful  source  of  evil;  it 
fosters  vanity  and  pride ;  it  opens  a  door  to  flattery ;  it  paves  the  way  for  the 
ruin  and  disgrace  of  many  a  young  person ;  professors  of  religion  who  can 
find  but  a  paltry  driblet  for  Christian  charity  will  spend  in  a  year  many 
pounds  in  needless  dress  and  show.  In  persons  of  slender  means  it  often  leads 
to  other  mischief.  Meanness  is  practised  towards  servants,  debts  are  contracted 
which  remain  long  unpaid,  or  even  fraud  and  actual  dishonesty  are  resorted  to, 
that  the  craving  for  dress  may  be  satisfied.  The  fable  of  the  crane  and  the 
peacock  is  in  point.  When  the  latter  was  priding  itself  upon  its  gaudy  array 
of  plumage,  the  former  suggested  that  surely  it  were  a  nobler  thing  to  be  able 


to  mount  upwards  to  the  clouds  than  to  strut  about  and  to  be  gazed  at  by 
children.” 

But  regarding  the  matter  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  only,  the 
dress  of  a  lady  of  real  taste  and  refinement  will  always  show  art, 
education,  and,  although  carefully  studied  and  infinite  pains  taken  with 
it,  will  always  be  simple  and  classic,  harmonious  in  colonr  and  modest 
in  expression.  She  will  leave  it  to  the  cook  and  housemaid  to  please 
the  eye  of  the  butcher  boy  or  policeman  with  their  gaudy  finery  and 
adoption  of  hideous  fashions.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  a  man’s  will  is 
a  document  in  which  he  is  certain  to  be  sincere,  and  that,  consequently, 
it  is  an  infallible  index  of  his  order  of  mind.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said 
with  equal  truth  that  a  lady’s  dress  is  an  infallible  index  of  her  order 
of  mind,  for  is  it  not  the  carefully-studied  outward  expression  of  her 
tastes  and  sentiments  ?  I  had  the  pleasure  a  few  weeks  ago  of  walking 
for  about  half  a  mile  within  a  few  yards  of  a  highly-distinguished 
French  lady,  once  the  queen  of  beauty  and  of  fashion.  She  wore  on 
that  occasion  boots  with  such  high  and  pointed  heels  as  positively  to 
cripple  her  gait,  and  compel  her  to  walk  with  a  stick,  and  that  by  no 
means  a  slender  one.  By  her  side  was  a  graceful  young  girl  simply 
attired  in  deep  blue,  who  walked  naturally  and  had  no  Grecian  bend  ! 

I  need  not  say  that  the  contrast  between  those  two  ladies  was  highly 
instructive.  The  French  make  an  elaborate  study  of  dress,  and  have 
a  fine  eye  for  harmony  of  colour  and  exquisite  taste  in  the  details  of 
ornament ;  but  in  all  that  relates  to  general  form,  outline,  and  contour 
their  taste  is  the  very  opposite  of  classic,  and  I  think  decidedly  bad, 
with  the  strange  exception  of  their  architecture,  which  is  perhaps  the 
best  of  modern  times,  and  quite  a  study.  As  a  race,  they  do  not  enjoy 
nature  as  we  do,  but  prefer  life  in  towns.  Here,  in  Brittany,  I  have 
passed  scores  of  deserted  chateaux,  in  most  lovely  situations,  the 
property  of  wealthy  Parisians,  which  are  left  to  go  to  ruin  and  decay, 
whilst  the  offices  are  occupied  by  farmers  who  rent  the  land  of  the 
estate.  Places  of  this  kind  may  be  had  at  a  nominal  sum  per  annum. 
In  England  we  rarely  meet  with  anything  of  this  sort  on  our  travels. 

The  state  of  this  part  of  France  just  now  is  most  distressing,  and 
calculated  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  floods  in  Northern  Italy.  The 
beautiful  city  of  Nantes  has  its  quays  inundated  by  the  Loire  in  a  way 
which  has  never  before  been  witnessed  or  recorded  in  history ;  and  a 
large  number  of  operatives  are  thrown  out  of  work  there  in  consequence 
of  the  yards  and  manufactories  on  the  river  banks  being  under  water.  The 
railway  between  Redon  and  Nantes  is  in  places  inundated,  the  telegraph 
posts  blown  down,  and  communication  cut  off.  As  for  Redon  itself,  it 
is  like  a  town  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  lake.  For  some  days  past  I 
have  observed  from  my  window  a  solitary  cart  standing  in  water  up  to 
its  axles  upon  a  road  which  is  usually  passable.  They  tell  me  that  a 
poor  dog  was  left  behind  in  this  cart  when  the  driver  unyoked  the  pair 
of  oxen  from  it,  and  that  the  faithful  animal  has  been  starved  to  death 
because  he  would  not  desert  his  post  as  guardian  of  the  vehicle. 

Photographic  cartes  de  visite  are  just  now  passing  by  thousands  through 
the  post  in  all  parts  of  France.  Wrapped  in  paper  bands  they  go  for  a 
sou,  or  if  in  an  open  envelope  for  two  sous.  Photographers  are  conse¬ 
quently  very  busy  at  this  season.  Medallion  portraits  as  big  as  a  franc 
piece,  and  sold  by  the  hundred,  would,  I  should  think,  be  a  success  here. 
They  might  be  taken  fifty  upon  one  plate,  and  wonld  require  but  a 
short  studio,  and  no  costly  accessories  or  troublesome  backgrounds. 
Ten  small  portrait  lenses,  very  quick  acting,  would  suffice. 

Some  very  fine  photographs  of  the  moon  have  just  been  taken  at  the 
Paris  Observatory.  They  were  produced  in  one  of  the  most  powerful 
telescopes,  and  were  then  enlarged.  They  are  stereoscopic,  and  were 
thus  taken  by  means  of  the  moon’s  vibrations — the  first  on  September 
16,  1868 ;  the  second  on  November  13,  1872.  They  show  the  indentations 
and  irregularities  of  her  surface  very  successfully.  I  do  not  understand 
why  the  views  taken  in  the  telescope  need  be  enlarged  before  they  are 
exhibited  in  the  stereoscope,  for  the  image  of  the  moon  would  be  more 
than  two  inches  in  diameter  if  taken  with  a  twenty-feet  focus  object 
glass  j  and  the  magnifying  might  be  done  by  adapting  suitable  lenses 
to  the  stereoscope.  A  pair  of  daguerreotype  images  of  the  moon  viewed 
in  this  way  ought  to  be  magnificent,  and  of  really  scientific  value.  Is 
it  not  a  sort  of  infatuation  to  take  astronomical  photographs  by  the 
collodion  process? 

Mr.  Rouch  has  just  brought  out  a  very  useful  kind  of  glass  bath, 
which  will  serve  for  many  different  photographic  operations.  The 
bottom  is  corrugated,  so  that  the  plate  does  not  adhere  to  it  and  can  be 
easily  lifted  up ;  and  over  one  end,  at  the  top  of  the  bath,  there  is  a  sort 
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of  glass  shelf,  so  that  when  the  bath  is  raised  into  a  vertical  position 
this  end  will  contain  all  the  liquid.  The  plate  can  then  be  put  upon  the 
corrugated  bottom,  resting  upon  a  little  ledge,  and  by  returning  the 
bath  to  its  horizontal  position  the  liquid  will  flow  over  it.  Many  uses 
for  a  bath  of  this  sort  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader.  Its  special 
advantage  is  that  it  economises  the  solution  by  making  a  small  quantity 
do  the  work.  As  a  means  of  applying  the  preservative  to  dry  plates  it 
is  capital.  I  am  glad  to  possess  one  of  these  baths,  and  can  recommend 
it  with  confidence. 

A  safety  lock  has  been  invented  in  America,  in  which  an  ingenious 
application  of  photography  occurs.  The  keyhole  is  covered  with  a  bit 
of  glass,  which  cannot  be  removed  without  breaking  it.  This  bit  of 
glass,  before  fitting  it  into  its  place,  is  sprinkled  at  random  with  some 
substance  which  produces  dark  spots  upon  it,  and  these  are  then  printed 
by  contact  with  a  bit  of  sensitive  paper.  The  owner  of  the  article  to 
which  the  lock  belongs  keeps  the  bit  of  paper,  and,  by  comparing  the 
spots  upon  it  with  those  upon  the  glass  over  the  keyhole,  he  can  satisfy 
himself  that  the  lock  has  never  had  a  key  applied  to  it. 

The  French  seem  to  be  fully  alive  to  the  great  importance  of  scientific 
education  for  the  masses.  Courses  of  lectures  on  scientific  subjects  are 
now  being  delivered  free  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  at 
Paris,  by  distinguished  professors,  of  whom  M.  Becquerel,  lecturer  on 
experimental  chemistry  and  physics,  seems  to  be  the  most  popular,  for 
his  lecture-room  is  always  crowded,  and  mostly  by  artisans.  A  similar 
system  of  free  lectures  on  science  is  being  introduced  in  many  of  the 
large  towns  in  France,  and  it  is  expected  that  before  long  there  will  not 
be  a  public  school  in  France  where  science  is  not  systematically  taught  as 
an  essential  branch  of  education.  In  England  I  am  glad  to  observe  that 
there  seems  to  be  a  movement  in  the  same  direction,  and  also  in  favour 
of  modern  languages  instead  of  the  old  lumber  of  the  past.  Who  that 
has  not  been  rendered  half  a  fool  by  ten  years’  almost  exclusive  study 
of  classics  when  a  boy  can  look  around  him  upon  the  wonders  of 
Nature  and  not  crave  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  for  the  possession  of 
some  knowledge  of  the  laws  by  which  she  works?  Besides,  how  very 
useful  is  this  kind  of  knowledge  !  How  can  it  be  otherwise?  Take,  for 
instance,  sanitary  knowledge.  What  a  fearful  amount  of  misery  there 
is  in  the  world  from  the  general  ignorance  which  prevails  on  sanitary 
matters  !  How  little  does  the  mass  of  mankind  yet  understand  how 
much  of  the  enjoyment  of  life  depends  upon  the  observance  of  certain 
laws  of  health  !  Daily  entire  personal  ablution,  perfect  ventilation, 
perfect  drainage,  &c. — how  little  these  important  matters  are  at  present 
understood  and  attended  to !  I  am  now  living  well  on  beyond  a  little 
dirty  faubourg  of  Redon,  through  which  it  is  such  a  horror  to  me  to 
pass  that  whenever  I  have  time  I  avoid  it  by  making  a  long  detour. 
In  this  wretched  assemblage  of  dirty  hovels  there  is  a  filthy  gutter  on 
each  side  of  the  street,  running  immediately  under  the  windows  of  the 
houses ;  and  in  the  very  midst  of  these  gutters,  in  three  different  places, 
are  the  wells  from  which  the  inhabitants  draw  their  water !  What  is 
the  consequence?  Typhus  and  dysentery  are  never  absent  from  this 
devoted  spot!  Within  the  last  three  months  there  have  been  five 
deaths  from  these  causes,  out  of  a  population  of  about  a  hundred ! 

Photography  has  introduced  many  of  its  votaries  to  a  little  knowledge 
of  science,  and  has  provoked  a  thirst  for  more.  It  should  be  a  source 
of  congratulation  to  us  to  reflect  that  from  every  point  of  view  our  art 
is  a  highly  useful  one,  and  productive  of  a  vast  amount  of  good  as  well 
of  rational  enjoyment. 

Captain  Lyon’s  recent  lectures  on  India,  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
illustrated  by  photographic  magic  lantern  slides,  seem  to  have  been  a 
great  success.  What  a  charming  application  of  photography  we  have 
here,  as  a  means  of  education  !  It  ought  to  be  much  more  widely 
encouraged  than  it  is.  If  we  were  all  in  taking  views  to  work  with 
more  reference  to  the  lantern  than  we  do  it  would  be  for  the  general 
good,  as  well  as  enhancing  our  own  pleasure  in  taking  the  views. 

Redon ,  December  2G,  1S72.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


A  NEW  SOURCE  OF  FADING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  was  very  much  interested  in  Mr.  G.  W.  Webster’s 
article  in  last  week’s  Journal,  as  it  bears  out  my  experience  in  mounting. 
But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  a  man  of  Mr.  Webster’s  experience 
should  continue  the  use  of  starch  for  mounting  ;  for,  apart  from  its 
tendency  to  iujure  the  photograph,  it  is  a  dirty,  clumsy,  slow,  and 
inefficient  method  of  mounting  a  photograph.  I  venture  to  assert  that 
had  Mr.  Webster  used  gfhe  for  mounting  he  would  not  have  been 


troubled  with  the  spots  he  speaks  of,  and  for  this  reason — had  glue 
been  used  it  would  have  been  perfectly  dry  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
thus  form  a  varnish-like  film  between  the  print  and  card,  thus  protect¬ 
ing  the  print  from  sustaining  any  injury  by  contact  with  the  small 
metallic  particles  on  the  card. 

There  seems  to  be  an  impression  that  mounting  with  glue  is  difficult 
and  troublesome,  but  no  one  who  has  fairly  tried  glue  will  ever  again 
use  that  abomination — starch. 

Mr.  Blanchard  stated  in  an  article  about  a  year  ago  that  he  had 
“  found  starch  a  source  of  fading  in  presence  of  damp,  but  that  prints 
mounted  with  glue,  after  a  test  of  years,  had  been  found  most  per¬ 
manent.”  Thus  far  I  entirely  agree  with  him  ;  but  he  then  goes  on  to 
say  that  “starch  is  so  clean,  so  free  from  colour,  so  thoroughly  con¬ 
venient,  and  so  important  for  vignettes  where  it  is  important  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  the  whites,”  &c.  Now  I  maintain  that  glue  is  practically 
as  free  from  colour,  as  thoroughly  convenient,  and  far  more  efficient 
than  starch ;  while  the  advantages  of  quick-drying,  freedom  from 
cockling,  and  permanence  are  such  as  should  command  the  attention  of 
all  honest  photographers. 

The  mistake  generally  made  at  first  in  mounting  with  glue  is  making 
the  solution  too  thick ,  and  applying  too  much  to  the  print,  causing  it  to 
chill  and  stand  in  ridges,  and  also  lose  its  adhesiveness.  A  print 
mounted  with  glue  should,  in  a  short  time  after  being  mounted,  appear 
nearly  as  smooth  and  fiat  as  if  it  had  been  rolled. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Thomas  Forrest. 

Cambrian  Studio,  Pont-y-pridd,  December  31,  1872. 

— ♦ — 

KEEPING  QUALITIES  OF  “CAREY  LEA”  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  this  week  exposed  and  developed  four  plates 
prepared  according  to  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  formula  for  pyrogallic  acid  pre¬ 
servative,  which  are  seven  months’  old,  and  they  do  not  show  any  loss 
of  sensitiveness. 

Perhaps  this  fact  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers. — I  am,  yours, 
&c.,  C.  T.  Adams, 

Belmont,  Brixham,  December  28th,  1872. 

— ♦ — 

THE  LATE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  in  his  note  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  Journal,  entirely  misapprehends  my  explanation  as  to  his  photo¬ 
graph  hung  in  the  outer  room.  There  was  no  attack  made  on  him 
whatever,  but  a  defence  against  an  attack  made  by  a  friend  of  his  on 
the  hanging  committee  for  alleged  ill-treament  of  his  picture.  Nor 
was  any  disparagement  of  his  contribution  intended  or  offered.  It  was 
certainly  very  much  and  very  palpably  worked  on  by  the  brush,  and,  as 
such,  treated  according  to  the  rule  which  puts  all  works  in  which  manual 
labour  forms  a  perceptible  part  into  the  outer  room  ;  and  as  the  three 
were  unwisely  put  in  one  frame,  they  were  necessarily  hung  together, 
but  in  the  best  light  which  could  be  afforded  them  in  that  room. 

There  is  no  “sneer”  in  my  explanation.  The  fact  is  that  a  whole 
tree  in  the  middle  distance  and  coming  up  against  the  sky  was  put  in 
with  the  brush,  as  well  as  considerable  passages  of  architecture,  the 
general  effect  of  which  was  so  marked  that  it  was  impossible  not  to 
place  it  in  the  room  devoted  to  touched  photographs — the  joining  of 
landscape  and  sky  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  any  more  than 
personal  considerations. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Photographic 
Society  would  be  influenced  by  personalities  in  his  discharge  of  such  a 
duty  as  is  imposed  on  the  hanging  committee.  I  am  certain  that  none 
of  the  last  hanging  committee  were.  It  is  quite  possible  that  haste  may 
at  times  lead  to  injustice  ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  with  Colonel 
Wortley’s  picture.  It  was  necessarily  excluded  from  the  main  room  by 
a  rule  which,  to  my  present  recollection,  had  no  exception.— I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  An  Assistant  Hanger. 

December  30,  1872. 

— ♦ — 

THE  YANDER  WEYDE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  a  licensee  of  the  Yander  Weyde  process  I  felt 
somewhat  alarmed  in  finding  in  your  valuable  Journal  Mr.  Croughton’s 
description  of  a  method  for  applying  colour  to  photographs,  and  which 
at  first  seemed  capable  of  producing  results  similar  to  the  patented 
method  for  which  I  have  paid  a  long  figure. 

I  was  therefore  much  relieved  when,  after  numerous  experiments,  I 
found  that  the  best  effect  I  could  produce  (and  which  was  in  every  way 
equal  to  Mr.  Croughton’s  own  specimens,  since  seen)  was  an  evident  pas¬ 
tel,  opaque  background,  with  more  or  less  stipple,  easily  rubbed  off, 
and  far  different  to  the  results  I  attain  with  the  Vander  Weyde 
process,  which  are  practically  indelible.  Moreover,  I  find  the  former 
method  of  obtaining  a  stipple  or  abrading  the  surface  referred  to 
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among  other  old  methods  in  Mr.  Vander  Weyde’s  patent,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  justly  described  as  opaque  and  chalky  and  not  harmonious  or  in 
keeping  with  the  delicate  gradations  and  transparency  of  a  photograph, 
while  I  find  the  result  of  his  method  perfectly  harmonious,  changing  the 
opaque  pastel  into  a  marvellously  transparent  colour,  and  producing  a 
stipple  so  exquisitely  delicate  and  atmospheric  as  not  only  to  deceive 
art-critics,  photographers,  and  the  public  into  the  belief  that  these 
effects  are  produced  at  the  expense  of  great  labour  and  patience,  but  to 
fill  them  with  admiration  and  astonishment  at  the  stereoscopic  effect 
produced. 

Excuse  my  enthusiasm,  but  until  something  better,  or  even  approach¬ 
ing  it,  is  discovered,  my  admiration  can  never  cease  for  both  the  method 
and  its  inventor. 

As  the  patent  simply  claims  the  introduction  of  pumice  or  other  simi¬ 
lar  abrasive  substance  as  a  new  medium,  in  the  place  of  oil  or  water,  to 
thin  or  attenuate  dry  colour  or  pastel,  it  follows  that  the  old  method  ^f 
merely  abrading  the  surface  with  any  substance  now  re-introduced  is 
mere  pastel  painting  and  not  an  infringement,  provided  no  abrading 
substance  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  surface,  or  to  mix  in  any  way 
with  the  colour,  which  could  not  be  avoided  by  applying  colour  first 
and  then  pumice  or  its  equivalent,  the  presence  of  which  could  be  readily 
detected  with  a  microscope. 

Mr.  Yander  Weyde  has,  doubtless,  experimented  extensively  in  these 
different  old,  as  well  as  newer  methods,  and  found  them  wanting  and 
unworthy  of  comparison,  or  he  would  not  have  described  them  so  libe¬ 
rally  in  his  patents  granted  in  so  many  countries. 

Finding  my  investment  a  very  profitable  one,  I  admire  it  from  more 
than  one  point  of  view,  and  I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  artists  or 
photographers  to  begin  by  exhibiting  truly  artistic,  desirable  results, 
and  then  a  description  of  the  modus  operandi  Avill  be  more  welcome.  I 
have  seen  other  attempts  ambitious  to  compare  favourably  with  Mr. 
Yander  Weyde’s  method,  but  they  are  in  no  way  deserving  of  comparison, 
and  I  question  if  they  improve  a  photograph. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

A  Successful  Worker  of  the  Yander  Weyde  Process. 
December  31,  1872. 


COINCIDENCE  OR  PLAGIARISM  ?— ROSCOE  VERSUS  MAY  ALL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  the  query  of  Dr.  Thompson  in  your  last 
Friday’s  issue,  I  beg  to  say  that  Mr.  Mayall  has  given  what  he  calls  an 
explanation  of  the  “curious  coincidence  of  thought”  between  the  paper 
he  sent  for  publication  in  August  last  and  Professor  Roscoe’s  lecture  as 
reported  in  the  Mechanics'  Magazine  of  September  28th, 

For  some  weeks  a  correspondence  on  this  case  has  been  going  on  in 
the  Brighton  Observer.  On  November  29th  a  correspondent  under  the 
nom  de  plume  of  “Puzzled”  called  attention  to  the  “curious  coinci¬ 
dence,”  in  which  he  simply  gave  the  dates  when  the  two  “papers”  were 
published,  and  sending  a  specimen  of  the  similarity  of  the  two  papers 
in  parallel  columns. 

The  following  week  (December  6  th)  a  letter  appeared  signed  “T.  I.  B.,” 
pointing  out  that  although  Professor  Roscoe’s  lecture  was  not  published 
in  the  Mechanics'  Magazine  till  September  28th,  it  was  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution  on  June  8th,  and  that  Mr.  Mayall  sent  his  paper  to 
your  contemporary  in  August  for  publication  as  his  own. 

In  the  next  week’s  issue  (December  13th)  a  letter  appeared  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Roscoe  denying  the  accuracy  of  the  report  in  the  Mechanics' 
Magazine,  concluding  his  letter  by  saying— “  I  never  used  the  words 
which  the  reporter  has  put  into  my  mouth.  I  suspect,  Sir,  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  coincidence  is  a  very  simple  one.  The  reporter  has,  I  believe, 
in  both  cases  not  troubled  himself  to  give  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  lec¬ 
turer,  but  has  copied  the  very  clear  description  of  their  process  found 
in  a  little  book  published  by  the  Autotype  Company.” 

Another  letter  of  the  same  date  appeared,  signed  “Integrity,”  in 
which  the  writer  called  attention  to  the  following  facts  : — 

That  Professor  Roscoe’s  lecture  was  noticed  in  your  Journal  on  July 
5tli.  That  Mr.  Mayall’s  paper  was  published  in  your  Journal  on  August 
30th.  That  Dr.  Thompson  called  attention  to  the  coincidence  on  October 
4th.  That  you  solicited  an  explanation  from  Mr.  Mayall  on  the  same 
date.  That  your  correspondent  “Peripatetic,”  in  your  Journal  of  No¬ 
vember  1st,  called  attention  to  the  subject,  expressing  his  surprise 
that  no  explanation  had  been  forthcoming. 

A  third  letter,  same  date,  appeared,  calling  attention  to  “  another 
curious  coincidence,"  in  which  Mr.  Mayall  was  a  party. 

Before  the  next  issue  of  the  Observer  Mr.  Mayall  published  his  ex¬ 
planation — not  in  the  Observer,  in  which  the  subject  had  been  discussed, 
but  in  the  Brighton  Daily  News,  which  has  a  very  extensive  circulation 
throughout  the  county  !  He  first  calls  in  question  the  “honour”  of 
the  Observer  for  publishing  the  correspondence,  indulges  in  such 
epithets  as  “anonymous,”  “assassin,”  “police  magistrate,”  “turgid 
intellect,”  &c.,  and  then  calms  down  and  explains  the  coincidence  as 
follows : — 

*  *  “  ‘  Puzzled  ’  might  have  had  an  explanation  if  he  had  written  to  me. 
The  facts  are  these : — I  was  appointed  by  the  Photographic  Society  of  London 
to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  present  state  of  photography,  to  read  at  the 
Brighton  meeting  of  the'  British  Association,  for  which  purpose  I  applied  to 
the  several  inventors  and  improvers  of  the  art  for  information,  which,  in  this 


case,  was  supplied  by  the  Autotype  Company.  I  now  learn  that  Professor 
Roscoe  did  the  same  thing  for  a  paper  which,  I  regret  to  say,  I  have  not  yet 
seen ;  hence  the  family  likeness  of  the  two  reports.  As  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  carbon  process,  it  was  my  intention  to  describe  it  orally  in  Section  A, 
and  perform  the  experiments  necessary  to  illustrate  it ;  but  Dr.  Carpenter 
determined  to  give  an  extra  lecture  to  working  men,  and  as  I  was  chairman  of 
this  division  of  the  local  executive,  I  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  postpone  the 
paper.  My  friend,  the  editor  of  the  Photographic  News ,  wishing  to  have  the 
paper  for  publication  in  the  form  in  which  I  received  it,  I  gave  it  to  him ;  but 
had  I  known  that  Professor  Roscoe  had  published  it  I  should  have  re-written 
it,  which  I  much  regret  I  did  not  take  time  to  do.  This  is  all  the  explanation 
I  have  to  offer.  As  your  journal  was  the  official  organ  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Brighton,  I  deem  it  the  proper  channel  for  an  answer,  but  under  no 
circumstances  will  I  continue  this  correspondence.— Yours  faithfully, 

“  J.  E.  Mayall.” 

This  of  course  has  called  forth  several  letters,  all  of  which  I  send  for 
your  perusal.  How  far  this  explanation  may  be  satisfactory  is  another 
question,  but  it  will  serve  to  show  what  is  coincidental  and  what  is  not. 

It  is  a  “coincidence”  that  both  Mr.  Mayall  and  Professor  Roscoe 
should  have  applied  at  about  the  same  time  to  the  same  place  on  the 
same  subject. 

It  is  a  very  “curious  coincidence”  that  although  Professor  Roscoe 
denies  the  report  in  the  Mechanics'  Magazine  to  be  correct,  yet  the  two 
papers  should  be  so  much  alike.  So  far  it  is  an  “undesigned  coinci¬ 
dence.” 

But  why  Mr.  Mayall  sent  the  MS.  of  another  person  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic  journals  for  publication  as  his  own  he  has  not  attempted  to 
explain.  It  looks  something  like  “ plagiarianism,''  and  as  “under  no 
circumstances  will  he  continue  the  correspondence,”  such  explanation 
is  not  to  be  forthcoming.  In  answer  to  Dr.  Thompson’s  query  I  should 
be  inclined  to  say — both  coincidence  and  plagiarism. 

It  is  true  Mr.  Mayall  says  that  had  he  known  of  the  coincidence  “he 
would  have  re-written”  his  paper,  and  so  I  suppose  have  made  the  plagia¬ 
rism  not  quite  so  apparent  by  altering  (as  a  writer  in  the  Brighton 
Daily  Neivs  has  said)  “like  those 

“  ‘  Who  steal  a  thought 
And  clip  it  round  the  edge, 

And  challenge  him  whose  it  was 
To  swear  to  it.’  ” 

Wishing  you  a  successful  and  a  happy  new  year — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Brighton,  December  30,  1872.  C.  W. 

P.S. — The  second  coincidence  referred  to  above  is  between  “  a  speech 
delivered  by  Mr.  Mayall  at  the  Brighton  Grammar  School  in  June  last, 
and  afterwards  reprinted  by  Mr.  Mayall  for  private  circulation,”  and  an 
article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  December,  1811,  in  which  Mr.  Mayall 
comes  out  even  more  ingloriously  than  in  the  above  case.  See 
Brighton  Observer,  December  13th,  20th,  and  27th. — C.  W. 

[We  thank  the  writer  of  the  above  letter  for  having  sent  us  the 
copious  correspondence  which  has  appeared  on  this  subject  in  the 
Brighton  newspapers.— Eds.] 


MANY  MITES  FROM  MANY  MINDS. 

Study  to  attain  pictorial  effect  in  your  work. 

Do  not  be  content  with  a  “good  likeness.”  Let  your  pictures  be 
pictures  as  well  as  photographs. 

Pay  particular  attention  to  the  external  and  internal  lines  of  your 
picture.  If  you  do  you  will  avoid  many  ugly  points  in  pictures  other¬ 
wise  pei’fect. 

Curved  lines  are  the  most  pleasiog  to  the  eye  and  the  most  natural. 
The  body,  the  arms,  and  the  drapery  may  all  be  made  to  shape  them¬ 
selves  into  curves.  Of  course  there  can  be  too  much  of  it.  A  proper 
balance  should  always  be  preserved. 

Learn  to  be  methodical.  Let  your  work  bear  the  impress  of  your 
mind  upon  it,  so  that  when  others  look  at  it  they  will  say — “  That  pic¬ 
ture  was  made  by  Gihon,  this  one  by  Anderson,  that  again  by  Chute, 
for  I  know  his  ivork  without  looking  on  the  back.” 

Let  the  young,  growing  photographic  operator  be  encouraged  to  im¬ 
prove  in  every  way  he  can.  There  is  no  profession  that  offers  better 
inducements  and  a  higher  price  for  real  skill  and  talent  than  does  pho¬ 
tography.  Good  operators  are  very  scarce,  and  can  command  good 
situations  always. 

Study.  It  seemed  to  be  the  burden  of  the  papers  read  before  the 
National  Photographic  Association,  at  St.  Louis,  to  impress  upon  the 
heai’ers  the  value  and  importance  of  study.  The  men  who  have  risen 
in  the  art  are  those  w7ho  study.  There  are  plenty  of  good  books  avail¬ 
able  to  you,  and  knowledge  is  the  best  thing  you  can  invest  in. 

Have  a  purpose  in  whatever  you  do.  When  a  sitter  is  presented  to 
you,  at  once  begin  a  sort  of  mental  catechism.  Is  his  nose  crooked  ? 
Has  his  face  deep  shadows  ?  Is  the  right  side  of  the  face  the  best  ?  How 
about  the  mouth?  Will  he  stand  a  profile?  Is  he  graceful  enough  for 
a  standing  picture?  Dare  I  remove  those  wrinkles?  Can  I  correct  any 
of  the  defects  in  his  face  by  careful  adjustment  of  my  blinds  ?  and  so  on 
and  so  on — dozens  of  little  queries  which  you  can  ask  and  answer  more 
quickly  than  we  can  write  them.  Get  in  the  habit  of  doing  this,  and, 
our  word  for  it,  you  will  find  it  beneficial.  —Mosaics. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Scarce  works  on  mesmerism,  jewellery,  set  of  large  ivory  chessmen,  and  other 
articles,  for  a  wide-angle  doublet  for  8|  X  6j|.  an^  a  12  X  10  glass  bath. 
Address,  It.  Humphries,  High-street,  Tunbridge,  Kent. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  a  Squire’s  extra-rapid  carte  lens,  with  set  of  diaphragms 
complete,  in  excellent  condition,  for  Hallmeyer’s  No.  1b  (long).  Iria 
given  and  expected.— Address,  E.  Peae.se,  photographer,  Andover. 

The  Photographic  News  for  1872,  in  perfect  order,  is  offered  in  exchange  for 
ten  »r  a  dozen  stereoscopic  slides  by  Bedford,  Wilson,  or  any  other  well- 
known  artist.  Lake  scenery  preferred.— Send  particulars  to  C.  C.  0.,  post- 
office,  North-street,  Bristol. 

I  will  give  in  exchange  for  a  good  stereo.  (7 \  X  5)  camera,  either  for  two  or 
a  single  lens,  and  a  tripod  stand,  three  good  albums  for  cabinet  pictures, 
perfectly  new  and  good,  and  a  lot  of  unmounted  carte  specimens.— Address, 
W.,  care  of  C.  H.  Wilton,  Elms  Cottage,  Bally,  near  Doncaster. 

Offers  are  invited  for  the  following  goods.  -They  have  been  seldom  used,  and 
are  as  good  as  new :  -  Gas  bag,  pressure-boards,  jet  for  spirits  and  oxyhydrogen, 
cooler,  twelve  scripture  scenes,  twelve  natural  history  ditto,  four  panoramas 
(slides  coloured). — Address,  John  Weir,  Photo.,  Moffat,  N.B. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

***  The  Titlepage  and  Index  to  the  volume  for  1872  will  be  given  with  our 

next  week’s  number. 

R.  H.  P.— Received.  We  shall  write  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

Geo  Smith,  Jun.— The  spots  are  caused  by  defects  in  the  paper  and  not  in 
the  albumenising. 

H.  G.  Rogers  (Naples).— Your  favour,  with  enclosure,  to  hand.  The  Al¬ 
manac  will  be  forwarded  in  a  few  days. 

G.  y.  p._ If  you  were  to  fume  your  paper  with  ammonia  the  troubles  of  which 
you  complain  would  certainly  disappear. 

M.  D.-We  like  the  rack-and-pinion  form  of  adjustment  for  a  lantern  lens,  and 
consider  that  it  is  far  better  than  the  sliding  adjustment. 

Lux. — At  the  present  moment  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  address  wanted, 
but  shall  endeavour  to  obtain  it  and  send  you  a  private  communication. 

Antipodean. — You  are  evidently  unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  Mr.  Blair 
was  drowned  in  the  Tay,  close  to  his  own  residence,  in  the  autumn  of  18/1. 

Alpha.— Unless  you  can  prove  that  the  picture  was  copied  from  your  copy¬ 
right  picture  you  will  not  only  lose  the  case  but  will  have  to  pay  all  the  ex¬ 
penses. 

A.  G.  B.  B.— It  is  possible  that  the  imperfect  marginal  definition  is  merely 
owing  to  the  stop  having  been  too  large.  Reduce  the  aperture  and  try 
again. 

P.  L.  K.— From  the  description  given  of  your  garden  it  is  probable  that  by 
placing  the  sitter  in  the  doorway  of  the  summer-house  a  goed  picture  will 
be  obtained. 

Georgius— We  shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  receiving  the  specimen 
and  we  shall  prize  it  on  account  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  taken. 

William  II.  Metcalf  (Milwaukie,  Wisconsin).— Duplicate  copies,  of  Nos 
653  and  654  have  been  forwarded  by  this  mail.  Previous  copies  were 
dispatched  at  the  proper  dates. 

Brighton.— Thanks  for  letters  from  several  correspondents  respecting  the 
recent  “  concidence  ”  case.  In  the  previous  page  will  be  found  a  letter  in  which 
the  whole  matter  is  fairly  stated. 

Q.  C.— Of  course  any  description  of  negative  varnish  may  be  termed  f<  crystal 
varnish  ,”  but  the  kind  to  which  this  name  used  to  be  applied  was  a  solution 
of  Canadian  balsam  in  benzole.  No  heat  is  requisite. 

Red  Tape.— We  should  imagine  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  whateve 
in  colouring  an  opalotype  by  means  of  powder  colours.  If  the  colours  did 
not  adhere  properly,  an  extremely  thin  solution  of  Canadian  balsam  would 
ensure  adhesion. 

A  Patterson.— A  capital  focimeter  can  be  made  by  placing  an  ordinary 
newspaper  diagonally  in  front  of  the  camera,  and,  after  focussing  sharply 
upon  the  centre,  comparing  the  sharpness  of  the  negative  with  the  image 
as  seen  upon  the  ground  glass. 

II.  W. _ The  microscope  to  be  used  in  your  experiments  must  have  a  very  firm 

stand,  and  the  body,  or  tube,  must  be  placed  horizontally.  Commence  by 
using  a  power  of  about  an  inch,  and  then  increase  the  powers  up  to  an 
eighth,  or  more  should  it  be  preferred. 

Hornsey.— We  have  seen  plates  of  tolerably  large  size  that  had  been  ma¬ 
nipulated  in  developing  boxes  ;  therefore,  no  misapprehension  need  be  enter¬ 
tained  by  yon  as  respects  the  capability  of  this  kind  of  tent  to  produce 
pictures  of  a  size  much  larger  than  you  intend  taking. 

Octopus.— From  your  description  it  appears  that  you  have  changed  all  the 
chemicals  with  the  exception  of  the  collodion.  Try  another  sample  of  that, 
and  if  you  do  not  then  get  rid  of  your  difficulties  you  will  have  to  try 
another  camera,  or,  what  would  be  better,  another  system  of  working. 

Experimentalist —Although  we  have  taken  numerous  daguerreotypes  we 
h  ive  never  need  tincture  of  iodine  for  this  purpose,  nor  can  we  imagine  what 
;,,lv  uitage  yon  expect  to  gain  from  its  use.  A  small  quantity  of  pure  iodine 
sprinkled  over  the  bottom  of  a  glass  or  porcelain  dish,  and  covered  with  a 
tiiin  layer  of  cotton  wool,  answers  better  than  anything  else.  As  respects  the 
bromine:  while  some,  especially  the  French,  preferred  bromine  water,  we 
hdii'vc  that  the  best  dagurrreotypists  wero  of  opinion  that  a  mixture  of  bro- 
miuo  and  dry  lime  possessed  advantages  over  the  other  method. 


P.  K. — There  is,  or  ought  to  be,  no  difficulty  whatever  in  obtaining  the  specifi¬ 
cation  of  the  patent ;  but  there  are  two  patents,  'the  coloured  water  not 
having  been  included  in  the  first,  but  is  in  the  second  patent.  Should  your 
friend  stq  fail  in  obtaining  the  specifications  our  Publisher  can  send  them  to 
you. 

H.  Cox. — By  dabbing  the  inside  of  the  glass  over  with  starch  emulsion  a  con¬ 
siderable  gain  in  respect  of  light  would  be  the  result.  But  you  must  not 
make  a  mistake  and  use  starch  paste  instead ;  that  would  not  answer  the 
purpose  at  all.  The  starch  must  be  mixed  with  cold,  and  not  with  warm, 
water. 

Sartor. — The  cause  of  the  mistiness  of  the  albumen  negatives  is  the  silver 
bath.  A  neutral  or  faintly  acid  silver  bath  will  yield  clean  and  brilliant 
pictures  with  collodion,  but  when  albumen  is  used  instead  of  collodion  the 
bath  must  contain  a  large  proportion  of  acid;  and  for  this  purpose  no  kind 
of  acid  has  been  found  better  than  acetic. 

Opticus. — The  American  globe  lens  is  a  combination  in  which  the  front  and 
back  lenses  are  similar,  and  are  formed  of  deep  achromatic  menisci.  It  is 
not,  as  you  imagine,  the  “father  ”  of  our  modern  doublets  and  rectilinearB, 
but  such  lenses  of  that  description  as  embrace  a  wide  angle  of  view  owe 
their  paternity  to  the  globe  lens.  The  “  children,”  however,  have  far  out¬ 
stripped  the  parent,  and  this  is  just  as  it  should  be  in  an  age  of  progress 
like  the  present. 

Amicus. — We  regret  that  you  should  have  wasted  so  much  of  your  time  in 
trying  to  convince  us  of  an  impossibility.  To  obtain  a  stereoscopic  effect 
the  views  must  be  taken  from  separate  stations.  By  the  way,  you  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  rotation  of  the  camera  through  the  fifteen  degrees  spoken 
of  actually  supplies  the  conditions  desired,  viz.,  changing  the  point  of  sight. 
We  hope  in  a  week  or  two  to  be  able  to  comply  with  your  request ;  and  for 
the  rest— thanks. 

J.  Johnson. — Why  not  try  collographic  printing,  using  the  thick  glass  plate 
as  recommended  by  Gemoser,  Albert,  and  others  ?  If  you  are  desirous  of 
experimenting  in  this  direction  try  Albert’s  process,  which  you  can  do  with¬ 
out  coming  into  collision  with  the  heliotype  patent.  The  cost  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  need  not  deter  any  person  from  making  a  trial  of  the  proceSs,  for  a 
small  lithographic  press  can  be  obtained  for  £9  ;  and  a  press  for  letterpress 
or  typographic  work  for  even  less.  We  speak  of  small  presses,  and  with  a 
price  list  before  us. 

The  Vander  Weyde  Process. — With  reference  to  a  notice  in  our  corres¬ 
pondents’  column  in  the  Journal  of  the  20th  ult.,  Mr.  Vander  Weyde  has 
explained  to  us  that,  while  we  were  quite  correct  in  having  said  that  what  is 
patented  by  him  is  the  mixing  together  of  the  pumice-stone  and  crayons, 
our  other  statement  that  there  is  no  infringement  when  one  of  these  is  used 
after  the  other  requires  this  further  explanation,  viz.,  that  pumice-stone 
powder  may  be  used  first-and  when  wiped  off  it  may  be  followed  by  the 
crayon  powder;  but  that  the  reverse  of  this  cannot  be  done,  because  if  the 
crayon  be  applied  first  then  the  pumice  powder  will  necessarily  get  mixed 
with  it,  which  infringes  the  patent. 

\y.  M.— This  correspondent  says— “  What  on  earth  can  be  the  matter  with 
my  lens  ?  It  is  a  large  one,  being  three  and  a-quarter  inches  diameter  and  is 
of  short  focus ;  but  it  will  only  cover  two  inches  sharply  when  used  without  a 
stop,  and  not  a  very  great  deal  more  when  stopped  down.” - Now  every¬ 

thing  here  depends  upon  the  focus  of  the  combination.  It  may  be  that  the 
optician  has  correcled  and  adjusted  it  with  the  intention  of  only  producing 
pictures  on  plates  of  two  inches;  and  if  this  be  the  case  there  will  be  some 
corresponding  advantage,  such  as  a  great  amount  of  light.  The  lens  may 
possibly  answer  well  for  taking  portraits  of  children ;  but  if  our  correspon¬ 
dent  does  not  care  for  that  class  of  work  two  courses  are  open  to  him— 
either  to  have  the  lens  re-ground  so  as  to  make  it  of  longer  focus  and 
cover  a  larger  plate,  or  have  it  exchanged  for  the  kind  of  lens  he  apparently 
desires  to  have. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. — At  the  meeting  of  this 
Society  on  Thursday  next,  the  9th  inst.,  Mr.  Woodbury  will  exhibit  a 
new  lantern  called  the  “  Sciopticon.”  Several  members  will  contribute 
slides,  and  the  Society  will  be  glad  to  welcome  any  photographer  not 
being  a  member  who  would  desire  to  be  present. 

- ♦— - - 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  January  1st,  1873. 
Observations  taken  at  406.  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. _ 
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A  NEW  METHOD  OF  ENLARGING. 

We  are  able  to  describe  a  method  of  producing  enlargements  which 
at  first  sight  appears  to  possess  advantages  peculiar  to  itself. 

Both  the  principle  and  the  method  of  practice  will  be  rendered 
apparent  from  the  following  : — When  Major  Russell  first  introduced 
the  bromised  collodion  process  with  alkaline  development,  he  demon¬ 
strated  the  fact  that  the  image  in  the  negative  was  formed  by  the 
reduction  of  the  bromide  of  silver  by  applying  nitric  acid,  which  is  a 
solvent  of  metallic  silver,  but  not  of  bromide  of  silver.  The  nitric 
acid  entirely  removed  the  image  that  was  developed,  but  it  left  on  the 
glass  an  image  of  precisely  an  opposite  kind  to  that  which  had  been 
removed.  If  that  which  had  been  originally  developed  and  thus 
dissolved  out  were  a  transparency,  then  a  negative  was  still  left  in 
the  collodion ;  and,  conversely,  if  the  first  picture  were  a  negative, 
then  there  was  a  transparency  left  after  the  application  of  nitric  acid. 
In  practical  illustration  of  this  versatility  of  a  bromised  film  we  have 
long  possessed  pictures  in  which  one  half  is  a  transparency  and  the 
other  half  a  negative,  one  exposure  only  having  been  given. 

The  rationale  of  this  versatility  is  simply  this  : — When  a  bromised 
collodion  film  is  exposed,  say,  in  the  camera,  and  an  image  is 
developed  by  the  alkaline  method,  the  deposit  of  silver  of  which  the 
dense  parts  is  composed  is  extracted  from,  and  is  obtained  at  the 
expense  of,  the  bromide  of  silver  in  the  film.  Now,  if  without  fixing 
the  negative  thus  obtained  the  reduced  silver  be  dissolved  away,  it 
follows  that  those  parts  which  were  previously  opaque  now  become 
transparent ;  and,  moreover,  that  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the 
previous  opacity  so  will  there  be  the  clearness  of  the  transparency. 
Conversely,  the  portions  which  were  most  transparent  after  the 
negative  was  developed  become  most  opaque  after  the  image  has  been 
dissolved  away ;  for,  whereas  in  the  negative  the  contrast  was 
between  the  absolute  opacity  of  reduced  silver  and  the  comparatively 
translucent  bromide  of  silver,  after  the  reduced  silver  has  been 
removed  the  comparison  lies  between  bare  glass  and  the  bromide  of 
silver,  which  by  this  comparison  appears  opaque.  A  picture 
completely  the  reverse  of  the  original  one  is  obtained— -not  sufficiently 
intense  for  printing,  it  is  true,  but  one  to  which  any  degree  of 
intensity  can  be  given  by  the  easiest  method  imaginable. 

From  the  foregoing,  the  principle  of  the  method  of  enlargement 
now  to  be  described  will  be  perfectly  well  understood  to  enable  every 
reader  to  apply  it  practically,' and  with  the  requisite  degree  of 
intelligence. 

The  application  of  the  principles  here  stated  to  the  production  of 
enlarged  negatives  by  a  single  camera  operation  is  due  to  Mr- 
Jennings,  who  has  written  a  description  for  our  Almanac  for  1873. 
The  method  proposed  is  as  follows  : — Let  an  enlarged  transparency 
be  taken  on  a  collodio-bromide  plate  by  means  of  any  of  the  copying 
cameras,  magic  lanterns,  or  other  methods  of  producing  enlarged 
images  now  so  well  known  to  photographers.  Then  develope  the 
image  by  alkaline  pyro.,  taking  care,  of  course,  not  to  use  any  silver. 
Continue  the  development  until  every  detail  is  well  out,  then  wash 
the  surface  and  pour  over  it  some  slightly  diluted  nitric  acid. 
Presto!  the  transparency  instantly  becomes  a  negative,  which,  after 
being  slightly  intensified  and  varnished,  may  be  used  for  the  pro¬ 


duction  of  pictures  on  either  carbon  paper  or  albumenised  silver 
paper.  This  is  the  whole  process,  and  we  shall  now  make  one  or 
two  comments  upon  it. 

First  of  all,  no  large  silver  bath  is  required.  This  is  a  somewhat 
serious  matter  when  only  one  or  two  pictures  are  required  of  the 
dimensions  of  perhaps  25  X  20  inches.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
coat  the  plate  with  emulsified  collodion,  which  can  now  be  so  made 
that  it  will  keep,  and  be  always  ready  for  use,  for  a  lengthened  period 
of  time.  This  done,  the  plate  is  then  immersed  in  a  dish  of  water,  the 
dish  being  composed  of  wood,  gutta-percha,  porcelain,  varnished 
pasteboard,  or  even  japanned  iron.  When  the  water  flows  evenly 
over  the  surface,  the  plate  is  then  to  be  lifted  up  and  placed  upon  its 
support  in  the  darkened  room,  or  in  its  frame  if  a  large  camera  be 
used.  The  image,  having  been  previously  focussed  upon  another 
plate,  is  now  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  sensitive  film  for  a  few  seconds, 
or  even  minutes  if  the  light  be  bad — at  any  rate,  for  such  an  exposure 
as  would  be  given  to  an  ordinary  bromo-iodised  collodion  film 
sensitised  in  a  silver  bath  and  exposed  while  wet.  The  light  is  then 
stopped,  the  plate  levelled,  and  pyrogallic  acid,  without  any  silver, 
but  rendered  slightly  alkaline  by  a  drop  or  two  of  solution  of 
ammonia,  is  applied.  The  image  now  appears,  and  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  there  can  be  no  stains  in  the  shadow.  If  preferred, 
a  flat  bath  can  be  used  for  developing  in,  for  the  same  developing 
solution  can  be  used  over  and  over  again. 

The  nitric  acid,  too,  can  be  applied  by  means  of  a  bath  if  it  be 
desirable,  and  its  function  shall  have  been  adequately  performed 
when  the  high  lights,  previously  a  dense  deposit,  are  seen  to  consist 
of  clear  glass,  which  will  most  assuredly  be  the  result  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  with  acid.  Observe  that  the  acid  must  not  be  thrown  away, 
for  the  longer  it  is  used  for  this  purpose  the  more  valuable  it 
becomes,  because  every  tyro  in  chemistry  knows  it  becomes  richer 
in  silver  with  every  plate  immersed,  until  at  length  it  becomes  quite 
saturated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  which  may  be  utilised  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  or  may  be  reduced  into  metallic  silver. 

The  enlarged  negative,  still  too  feeble  for  printing  from,  is  next 
washed  and  held  in  the  light  for  a  few  seconds.  It  is  then  returned 
to  the  developing  tray  and  is  immersed  in  the  same  alkaline 
pyrogallic  solution  by  which  it  was  first  developed,  when  the  whole 
of  the  bromide  left  in  the  film  will  be  reduced,  forming  a  negative  as 
dense  as  may  be  desired. ;  or,  should  sufficient  density  not  be 
obtained,  the  application  of  acid  pyro.  and  silver  will  give  absolute 
opacity.  No  fixing  beyond  a  wash  in  water  will  be  required. 

The  negative  can  be  direct  or  reversed  at  will,  this  being 
determined  by  the  side  of  the  original  negative  that  was  placed  next 
to  the  enlarging  lens. 


HERR  ZETTNOW’S  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  BROMO- 
IODISED  COLLODIONS. 

Herb  Zettnow  has  lately  published  some  interesting  remarks  on 
collodion,  which  have  found  their  way  into  the  pages  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Chemical  Society.  The  point  in  which  the  experiments  have 
been  made  is  the  interesting  one  of  the  right  proportion  that  should 
subsist  between  the  pyroxyline,  iodine,  and  bromine  in  collodion. 
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Commencing  with  a  collodion  containing  a  definite  proportion  of 
pyroXyline  it  was  apparently  ascertained  by  direct  experiment  that 
the  sensitiveness  increased  with  the  addition  of  bromo-iodiser  up  to 
a  certain  point,  and  then  sensibly  diminished.  The  proportion  of 
iodine  to  bromine  in  the  solution  used  for  addition  to  the  collodion 
was  three  parts  of  iodine  to  one  of  bromide,  and  the  liquid  con¬ 
tained  twenty  per  cent,  of  this  mixture.  We  need  scarcely  add  that 
the  iodine  and  bromine  were  in  combination,  and  not  in  the  free 
state. 

The  same  sample  of  pyroxyline  was  employed,  and  from  half  to 
three-fourths  per  cent,  dissolved  in  the  alcohol  and  ether  mixture  to 
form  the  collodion,  and  the  bromo-iodine  solution  above  mentioned 
added  in  regularly  increasing  quantity.  It  was  found  that  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  one  and  a-lialf  per  cent,  of  the  solution  gave  the  limit  of 
sensitiveness,  anything  above  two  per  cent,  tending  to  diminish  sen¬ 
sitiveness  of  the  plates. 

If  we  compare  these  results  with  those  obtained  in  using  the 
collodion  commonly  employed,  we  find  that  the  real  point  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  the  opacity  of  film  produced  by  a  collodion  of  low  or  high 
salting  formula.  That  in  which  the  proportion  of  bromo-iodide  is 
low  gives  a  semi-transparent  film,  which  allows  much  of  the  chemi- 
cally-active  light  to  pass  through ;  as  the  sensitive  film  becomes  more 
and  more  dense  by  addition  of  bromo-iodide  to  the  collodion,  more 
of  the  actinism  is  stopped  and  a  greater  effect  produced  in  the 
same  time.  However,  a  point  is  soon  reached  at  which  the 
maximum  effective  opacity  is  obtained,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
maximum  apparent  sensitiveness.  Any  increase  of  bromo-iodide 
beyond  this  point  will  have  no  effect  in  adding  to  the  sensitiveness, 
but  will  tend  rather  to  seem  to  reduce  it  by  lengthening  the  neces¬ 
sary  time  for  immersion  of  the  collodionised  plate  in  the  bath. 

We  have  little  doubt  that  the  above  is  in  great  part  the  true 
meaning  to  be  attached  to  Herr  Zettnow’s  interesting  experiments, 
and  we  should  like  much  to  see  them  repeated  with  care,  due  atten¬ 
tion  being  paid  to  the  considerations  we  have  ventured  to  draw 
attention  to  above. 

- -  nujju-  - 

DEFECTS  IN  LENSES. 

Of  the  various  defects  in  photographic  lenses  that  known  as  “  flare  ” 
is  the  one  least  understood.  There  are  two  kinds  of  flare — that 
caused  by  a  reflection  either  from  the  surfaces  of  the  lenses  or  from 
the  mounting,  in  consequence  of  which  light  is  reflected  all  over  the 
plate,  producing  haziness  and  want  of  brilliancy;  and,  secondly,  the 
more  mysterious,  because  still  less  understood,  central  light-spot 
which  is  sometimes  produced  on  the  centre  of  the  negative  when  the 
camera  has  been  directed  to  a  bright  landscape,  a  small  stop  being 
used.  These  two  are  quite  different,  although,  from  a  want  of  care  in 
the  use  of  language,  some  writers  appear  to  make  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  them.  When  recently  perusing  an  article  by  the  editor  of  the 
Archiv  on  the  central  light-spot,  or  “  ghost,”  as  it  has  been  called  by 
some,  we  were  struck  by  the  fact  that  our  able  confrere  did  not 
realise  to  its  full  extent  the  distinction  we  have  made  above  as  to 
the  two  kinds  of  flare,  and  which  we  shall  here,  for  the  sake  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  designate  “  diffused  flare  ”  and  “  concentrated  flare,”  and 
which  we  respectively  define  as  flare  all  over  the  plate  caused  by  re¬ 
flection  either  from  the  lenses  or  from  the  mounting,  and  a  bright 
central  spot  caused  by  combined  internal  refractions  and  reflections 
in  connection  with  the  lens  situated  between  the  diaphragm  and  the 
ground  glass,  in  consequence  of  which  a  luminous  image  of  the 
aperture  in  the  stop  is  produced  on  the  plate, 

The  writer  referred  to,  in  speaking  of  the  “  ghost”  of  the  American 
globe  lens,  says  that  while  he,  in  the  course  of  an  examination,  found 
the  glasses  highly  polished  and  the  mounting  all  right,  the  diaphragm 
wTas  found  to  be  not  a  dull  black,  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  bright.  He 
covered  the  stop  with  a  dull  black  coating,  and  the  ghost  disap¬ 
peared.  But  surely  the  editor  of  tire  Archiv  could  not  in  the 
particular  instance  referred  to  mean  what  we  have  called  the  “  con¬ 
centrated  flare,  although  we  have  difficulty  in  ascertaining  to  what 
else  he  could  be  alluding— for  this  reason,  that  the  flare  of  an 
Ameiican  globe  lens  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  lenses  themselves  quite 


irrespective  of  the  mounting;  and,  so  far  as  concerns  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  this  class  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  the 
“ghost”  would  be  equally  as  visible— nay,  rather  more  visible— if 
the  inside  of  the  tube  were  lined  with  black  velvet,  the  stop  being 
also  lined  with  the  same  non-reflecting  material,  as  if  the  brass  work 
had  not  been  blackened  at  all,  but  was  allowed  to  shine  in  all  its 
brazen  lustre.  From  numerous  experiments  tried  with  this  class  of 
lens,  and  with  special  relation  to  the  flare  spot,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  only  remedy  for  a  ghost-producing  objective  of  this 
kind  is  not  the  blackening  of  the  stops — though,  of  course,  they 
ought  to  be  black — but  the  altering  of  the  relative  position  of  the 
stop  and  the  back  lens.  We  readily  enough  imagine  that  the  flare- 
spot  may  have  ceased  to  be  discerned  after  the  treatment  above 
described  by  Dr.  Liesegang  ;  but  this,  we  apprehend,  was  due  to  the 
position  of  the  camera  having  been  shifted,  for  it  is  only  under 
certain  circumstances  of  external  lighting  that  the  flare-spot  is 
produced,  or  at  any  rate  can  be  seen. 

Where  such  a  lens  as  the  American  globe  objective,  or  even  the 
ordinary  portrait  combination,  is  chronically  affected  with  flare-spot 
proclivities,  the  state  of  the  stop,  as  respects  brightness  or  dulness, 
exercises  no  influence  upon  the  luminousness  or  even  the  existence 
of  the  “  ghost.”  Here  is  an  experiment  we  have  tried,  and  which 
can  be  repeated  by  any  person  without  much  trouble : — Take  the 
smallest  diaphragm  (Waterhouse)  of  an  ordinary  portrait  com¬ 
bination,  polish  one  side  brightly,  and  then  moisten  that  side  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  it  will  instantly  acquire  a  white, 
mirror-like,  shining  surface.  Let  the  other  side  be  rendered  of  as 
dead  a  black  as  possible  by  means  of  thin  negative  varnish  and  the 
smoke  from  an  ignited  candle.  Now  place  the  camera  so  that  it 
shall  point  to  a  dark  landscape — trees  for  example — cutting  against 
a  bright  sky.  Now  focus  without  any  stop,  and  examine  the  image 
on  the  ground  glass.  No  flare  spot  will  be  visible  on  account  of 
the  flood  of  light  surrounding  the  centre.  Now  insert  the  small 
diaphragm,  the  blackened  side  towards  the  ground  glass,  and  at 
once  a  luminous  spot,  about  the  dimensions  of  the  aperture  in  the 
diaphragm,  will  be  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  plate.  Note  the 
brilliancy  of  the  spot,  and  reverse  the  diaphragm,  this  time  placing 
the  silvered  side  next  the  ground  glass,  and  no  difference  in  the 
brilliancy  of  the  flare  spot  will  be  observed.  Indeed,  it  ought  to  be 
rather  less  visible  than  before,  because  the  bright  stop  will  have  a 
tendency  to  radiate  light  all  over  the  surface  of  the  plate,  by  which 
the  contrast  between  the  flare  spot,  which  is  a  luminous  image  of 
the  aperture  in  the  diaphragm,  and  the  rest  of  the  image  will  be 
diminished. 

In  conclusion :  if  any  reader  be  in  trouble  with  a  lens — whether  a 
single  one  or  a  combination — that  gives  concentrated  flare,  let  him 
extemporise  a  stop  of  blackened  cardboard  and  try  the  effect  of 
changing  its  position  with  respect  to  the  back  lens ;  for  a  position 
will  probably  be  found  at  last  in  which  the  evil  will  be  greatly 
diminished.  As  regards  diffused  flare,  due  precaution  must  be  taken 
to  have  both  the  edges  of  the  lenses,  as  well  as  every  internal  por¬ 
tion,  properly  coated  with  dead  black  varnish,  black  velvet  being  a 
most  excellent  material  with  which  to  line  the  inside  of  the  tube. 
With  these  precautions  no  evil  need  be  apprehended. 


SLIGHT  EXPLOSIONS  OF  BATH  RESIDUES  ON 
FUSION. 

It  has  been  occasionally  found  that  negative  baths  when  evaporated 
to  dryness  have  left  residues  which,  when  fused,  have  exploded  with 
more  or  less  violence.  The  explosion  and  consequent  spirting 
about  of  the  fused  salt  is  very  unpleasant  and  attended  with  some 
danger ;  but  the  explanation  of  the  reaction  is  not  so  simple  as  at 
first  sight  might  appear.  It  has  been  noticed  that  these  small 
explosions  occurred  most  frequently  with  residues  of  old  baths  weak 
in  silver  but  strong  in  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  acetates  derived  from 
occasional  addition  of  acetic  acid  and  its  subsequent  neutralisation 
prior  to  sunning,  &c.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  a  recent  observation  by 
M„  Violette  gives  a  clue  to  a  probable  explanation  of  the  above- 
named  occurrence. 
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M.  Yiolette  found  that  when  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  acetate 
of  soda  was  considerably  heated  an  explosion  as  violent  as  that  of 
gunpowder  took  place.  The  two  salts  fused  quietly  in  the  first 
instance  to  a  colourless  transparent  liquid;  a  few  bubbles  of  gas 
were  then  disengaged  and  the  explosion  occurred,  light  and  smoke 
being  evolved,  and  the  vessel  in  which  the  experiment  was  con¬ 
ducted  blown  in  different  directions. 

The  application  of  this  result  to  the  case  in  point  is  obvious 
enough,  for  the  nitrate  and  acetate  in  the  bath  residue  could  pro¬ 
bably  form  an  explosive  mixture  analogous  to  that  above  mentioned. 
There  is  one  fact  against  this,  however,  for  M.  Yiolette  has  shown 
that  when  the  acetate  forms  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  mixture  the 
violent  explosion  does  not  take  place,  the  most  dangerously  explosive 
mixture  being  that  of — 

Nitrate  of  potash,  fused  and  then  powdered  100  parts. 

Acetate  of  soda  „  ,,  ,,  00  ,, 

In  a  bath  residue  we  could  not  expect  the  above  proportion  to 
nearly  hold ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  other  organic  matter  is 
usually  present  in  such  mixtures,  in  addition  to  the  acetic  con¬ 
stituent,  and  that  we  also  have  a  nitrate  present  more  easily  decom¬ 
posed  than  the  nitrate  of  potash,  namely,  the  nitrate  of  silver. 
With  such  a  mixture  sudden  and  violent  decomposition  might 
readily  take  place,  even  though  the  acetate  were  present  in  small 
quantity. 

It  would  appear,  then,  as  highly  probable  that  the  explosions  we 
referred  to  at  the  outset  are  due  to  the  sudden  mutual  decom¬ 
position  of  the  acetates  and  nitrates  present  in  a  bath  residue.  The 
practical  point  to  which  this  leads  is  that  we  should  avoid  fusing  the 
residue  of  a  bath  that  we  have  any  reason  to  believe  contains 
any  material  proportion  of  an  acetate.  Of  course  no  silver  solution 
free  from  ammoniacal  salts  can  contain  much  acetate,  simply  because 
acetate  of  silver  has  a  very  low  solubility ;  but  when  any  bodies  are 
present  which  are  likely  to  aid  the  solution  of  acetate  of  silver  we 
should  proceed  with  more  than  ordinary  caution  if  fusion  of  the 
residue  be  preferred  to  simple  precipitation  with  common  salt  and 
subsequent  reduction  of  the  latter. 


Following  Mr.  Sedgfield’s  proposal  to  coat  the  inside  of  a  bath  with 
metallic  silver  by  the  electrotype  process,  we  have  been  trying  a 
method  of  utilising  an  old  gutta-percha  bath  by  a  mode  somewhat 
analogous  to,  although  different  from,  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Sedg- 
field.  In  common  with  many  photographers,  we  think  that  pure 
india-rubber  has  no  deleterious  effect  upon  nitrate  of  silver-— at 
least,  we  cannot  remember  of  any  charge  of  that  nature  ever  brought 
against  it  by  experienced  photographers  who  have  long  had  it 
in  use.  Now,  as  india-rubber  dissolves  with  readiness  in  chloro¬ 
form,  sulphuric  ether,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  caoutchoucine,  and 
as  these  solvents,  when  evaporated,  leave  the  rubber  firm  and  un¬ 
altered,  it  is  evident  that  we  have  in  a  varnish  so  composed  a  means 
of  applying  a  coating  of  pure  rubber  of  any  degree  of  thickness  to 
the  inside  of  a  bath  composed  of  either  ebonite,  gutta-percha, 
wood,  or  any  other  material  of  a  similar  description.  From  experi¬ 
ments  just  made  in  this  direction,  using  bisulphide  of  carbon  as  the 
solvent,  we  have  obtained  a  coating  of  rubber  of  a  good  quality, 
which  we  think  will  answer  most  effectively  for  preventing  all  con¬ 
tact  between  the  silver  solution  and  the  material  of  which  the  bath 
itself  is  formed,  the  material  in  this  case  consisting,  as  we  have  said, 
of  gutta-percha. 

Among  the  several  new  methods  of  producing  and  finishing  enlarge¬ 
ments  now  being  introduced  is  one  that  has  been  patented  by  Mr. 
John  E.  Palmer,  of  Stonehouse,  who  has  sent  a  large  and  varied 
collection  of  artistic  works  executed  in  this  new  style,  which  is 
designated  “  patent  chromo-cretse  photographs”  to  London  for  exhi¬ 
bition,  Mr.  John  Sanford,  of  Red  Lion-square,  being  the  agent.  We 
called  at  Mr.  Sanford’s,  and  examined  the  various  specimens,  and 
can  speak  with  perfect  satisfaction  of  their  high  artistic  merits. 
The  method  by  which  they  are  produced,  so  far  as  it  was  explained 
to,us,  is  one  by  which  capital  effects  can  be  secured  with  a  very 


small  expenditure  of  trouble  (if  such  a  word  be  recognised  by  photo  * 
graphers),  and,  what  is  also  of  no  small  degree  of  importance, 
by  means  of  the  apparatus  and  chemicals  in  everyday  use.  As 
several  months  will  yet  elapse  before  the  specification  of  the  patent 
will  be  published,  we  shall  refrain  from  entering  here  upon  the 
means  of  production,  and  this  the  more  especially  as  professional 
photographers  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  licensees  can  at  once 
have  full  instructions  from  the  patentee.  In  the  meantime  those 
who  are  interested  in  seeing  specimens  of  the  chromo-cretse  photo¬ 
graphs  should  avail  themselves  of  the  invitation  given  in  our 
advertising  columns,  and  call  at  Red  Lion-square  to  see  them.  We 
feel  sure  that  the  result  of  the  visit  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of 
calling. 


NITRIC  ACID  IN  THE  BATH. 

There  are  some  defects  often  observed  in  photographs  of  the  present 
day  which  I  think  are  traceable  to  nitric  acid  in  the  bath  and  free 
iodine  in  the  collodion.  These  are  solarisation  and  want  of  density 
in  the  sky  and  high  lights  of  the  negative,  and  a  dark  line  round 
the  edge  of  white  spaces,  which  produces  a  white  halo  in  the  print 
round  the  edge  of  dark  objects,  thereby  causing  an  unnaturally  hard 
and  inartistic  outline.  It  is  extraordinary  how  very  common  these 
two  defects  are,  not  only  in  landscape  photographs  but  also  in 
portraits. 

If  we  look  for  the  cause  of  a  common  practice  which  leads  to  these 
defects  we  find  it  readily  enough  in  a  careless  and  unintelligent 
habit  of  working.  Nitric  acid  in  the  bath  and  free  iodine  in  the 
collodion  tend  to  give  clear,  bright  negatives ;  and  then  a  little 
intensification  after  fixing  will  build  up  the  blacks  to  sufficient 
printing  density.  But  this  is  not  the  way  to  do  the  best  work  with 
the  shortest  possible  exposure.  We  may  reduce  our  exposures  in 
the  common  wet  process  to  one-half,  or  even  less,  and  may  get 
sufficient  printing  density  by  one  application  of  the  developer,  with¬ 
out  any  solarisation  or  halation,  by  working  upon  the  right  principles, 
which  I  will  presently  endeavour  to  state. 

Experimentalists  in  the  bromide  process  were  plagued  for  months 
and  years  with  foggy  negatives  unless  they  left  so  much  unconverted 
bromide  in  their  film  as  materially  to  interfere  with  its  sensitiveness  ; 
but  the  case  is  now  widely  different,  and  bright  negatives  may  be 
obtained  upon  films  in  which  it  seems  scarcely  credible  that  any 
trace  of  unconverted  soluble  bromide  should  remain.  We  are  now 
able  to  work  with  films  of  the  most  exquisite  sensitiveness,  and 
apparently  without  any  chemical  restraint  at  all,  and  yet  get  bright 
negatives.  Why  is  this  ?  Why  has  such  a  sudden  change  come 
over  our  operations  ?  The  answer  is  extremely  simple.  We  have 
put  another  layer  of  yellow  tammy  before  the  window  of  our  dark 
room,  and  have  stopped  up  every  crevice  through  which  actinic  rays 
can  enter.  How  very  simple  a  remedy  for  old  troubles  is  this  !  How 
very  stupid  of  us  to  have  gone  on  for  years  experimenting  in  a  room 
only  partially  freed  from  rays  which  affect  our  sensitive  films  ! 

If  we  apply  the  same  principle  to  our  operations  with  the  common 
wet  process,  and  put  another  layer  of  yellow  tammy  before  the 
window  of  the  dark  room,  or  use  glass  of  a  really  non-actinic  colour, 
and  carefully  exclude  actinic  rays  from  every  crevice  through  which 
they  can  enter,  we  find  that  here  also  we  shall  be  able  to  throw  over¬ 
board  those  violent  chemical  restrainers  and  retarders  which  we  have 
hitherto  found  necessary  to  the  production  of  bright  negatives  ;  and 
that,  having  done  this,  we  shall  find  solarisation  impossible,  the  ugly, 
hard,  wiry  outlines  disappear,  and  our  films  become  twice  as  sensitive 
at  least,  whilst  sufficient  printing  density  can  be  obtained  by  one 
application  of  the  developer. 

Under  these  altered  conditions  and  improved  circumstances,  the 
common  wet  process  will  stand  thus : — 

For  instantaneous  views,  portraits  of  children,  and  work  requiring 
very  short  exposures,  a  fresh-made,  colourless,  cadmium-iodised 
collodion,  a  bath  made  with  pure  nitrate  and  acidified  with  carbonic 
instead  of  nitric  acid,  and  a  double  sulphate  of  iron  developer, 
acidified  with  the  minimum  of  acetic  acid.  For  ordinary  work,  a 
colourless  bromo-iodised  cadmium  collodion,  and  all  the  other  con¬ 
ditions  as  above. 

In  both  cases  the  plate  must  not  remain  a  moment  longer  in  the 
nitrate  bath  than  is  absolutely  necessary  ,  to  give  the  most  sensitive 
film  with  safe  working  conditions,  allowance  being  always  made  for 
the  time  during  which  the  free  nitrate  must  remain  in  contact  with 
the  film  whilst  the  plate  is  in  the  dark  slide.  Thus,  when  a  long 
exposure  is  necessary,  the  plate  must  be  removed  from  the  bath 
sooner. 
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The  above  conclusions  have  been  forced  on  my  mind  lately  by  a 
series  of  experiments  so  carefully  conducted  and  so  frequently 
repeated  as  to  leave  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  of  their  true  meaning. 
Some  of  these  I  will  now  describe. 

Using  a  fresh-made  cadmium-iodised  collodion,  and  a  bath  in  the 
condition  above  stated,  I  coated  and  excited  a  plate,  and  having 
covered  one  half  of  it,  exposed  the  other  half  to  strong  diffused  light 
for  two  seconds.  (Half  a  second,  it  will  be  observed,  would  have 
been  quite  sufficient  to  produce  intense  blackness  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  exposed  portion,  as  I  had  previously  proved  that  the 
same  collodion  and  bath  would  give  perfect  negatives  with  a  wonder¬ 
fully  short  exposure.)  On  devoloping  the  entire  plate  with  the  iron 
solution  the  covered  half  came  out  perfectly  clear  and  free  from  fog, 
and  the  exposed  half  impenetrably  black,  without  the  slightest  sign  of 
solarisation.  It  seems,  in  fact,  impossible  to  produce  solarisation  on 
a  plate  prepared  as  above  described. 

The  next  experiment  consisted  in  trying  the  effect  of  nitric  acid 
in  the  film.  Not  wishing  to  spoil  my  bath  I  proceeded  thus : — 
Having  coated  and  excited  the  plate  as  before  I  poured  over  it  from 
a  measure  a  mixture  of  some  of  the  bath  solution,  with  a  couple  of 
minims  of  nitric  acid.  On  exposing  and  developing  one  half  of  the 
plate  as  before  the  unexposed  half  remained  bright,  but  the  exposed 
half  would  not  develope  to  good  printing  density,  remaining  thin  and 


grey. 

Thinking  that  the  nitric  acid  in  the  film  might  have  interfered 
with  the  action  of  the  developer,  in  my  next  experiment  I  proceeded 
as  before,  but  after  the  exposure  washed  off  the  acidified  free  nitrate 
and  redipped  the  plate  in  the  bath.  No  change  was,  however, 
produced  on  developing,  and  the  exposed  half  of  the  plate  was  still 
thin  and  grey. 

A  last  experiment  consisted  in  pouring  over  the  sensitive  film, 
before  exposure,  a  mixture  composed  of  bath  solution  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  nitric  acid.  This  time,  on  developing,  not  a  trace  of 
any  darkening  occurred  on  the  exposed  half  of  the  plate,  both  halves 
being  equally  devoid  of  any  appearance  of  having  been  submitted  to 
the  action  of  light ! 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  inevitable  that  nitric  acid  in  the 
bath  is  a  cause  of  thin,  grey,  and  comparatively  insensitive  films,  and 
that  its  use  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided.  The  question  then 
becomes  whether  any  acid  at  all  is  necessary  in  the  bath,  and,  if  so, 
which  is  the  best  acid  to  employ. 

In  using  a  neutral  bath  there  is  too  much  risk  of  its  containing  a 
trace  of  oxide  of  silver,  which  would  produce  fog.  In  order  to 
prevent  this,  it  seems  necessary  in  practice  not  only  to  neutralise 
all  the  oxide,  but  to  have  an  appreciable  trace  of  some  acid  in  the 
bath.  The  feeblest  and  least  injurious  acid  to  employ  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  seems  to  be  the  carbonic,  and  this  can  be  introduced,  as  I  have 
proved  at  page  603,  by  adding  a  little  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  the 
bath.  If  enough  of  this  be  added  there  will  always  remain  some 
free  carbonic  acid  in  the  bath.  The  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  silver 
should  always  remain  in  the  bottle  which  contains  the  bath  when 
not  in  use,  in  order  that  carbonic  acid  may  take  the  place  of  any 
other  free  acid  which  the  bath  may  acquire  by  use. 

When  the  collodion  has  a  yellow  colour,  due  to  the  presence  of 
free  iodine  in  it,  this  is  what  occurs  when  the  film  is  introduced  into 
tire  bath,  viz: — There  is  formed  by  the  free  iodine  some  iodide  of 
silver  and  some  iodate  of  silver  in  the  film,  and  nitric  acid  is  set 
free.  Thus: — 

0  Ag  N  03  -j-Gl-f-3  H2  0  =  5  Ag  I  -f  Ag  I  03  +  6  H  N  03 

0  nUrale  +  6  iodiue  +  3  =  3  Midi +  iodate' *  0  add° 

The  iodate  of  silver  is  probably  harmless,  and  merely  acts  as  a 
mechanical  impediment  in  the  process;  but  the  nitric  acid  produces 
the  evil  effects  which  I  have  described,  in  diminishing  density  and 
introducing  solarisation  and  the  airy  outline. 

I  hold  it  to  be  a  principle  requiring  no  demonstration  that  the 
highest  lights  in  a  view  should  be  rendered  by  the  deepest  blacks  in 
the  negative,  and  that  the  density  of  these  blacks  should  be  such  as 
to  render  the  highest  lights  of  the  view  by  clean  whites  in  the  print. 
It  this  rule  be  not  observed  we  lose  power,  and  work  within 
narrower  extremes  of  contrast,  and  with  a  contracted  range  of 
shades.  The  rule  in  observed  in  engravings  from  the  finest  works 
of  Turner  and  other  great  masters,  and  it  ought  also  to  be  observed 
in  photographs.  I  here  should  be  in  a  good  negative  a  regular 
gradation  of  tone  proceeding  from  clear  glass  to  a  black  sufficiently 
dense  to  print  white  ;  in  short,  the  same  regular  gradations  between 
tlio  same  limits  of  white  and  black  as  are  observed  in  good  engravings, 
viz.,  white  paper  atone  end  of  the  scale  and  the  deepest” black  of 
piiuteis  ink  at  the  other  end,  the  effect  being  to  continue  harmony 
with  vigour. 


Whenever  solarisation  occurs  in  a  photograph  there  is  a  sacrifice 
of  truth ;  and  whenever  a  negative  is  too  feeble  there  is  a  loss  of 
vigour  or  of  force  of  contrast  in  the  print. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  possibly  urge  as  an  objection  to  the  mode 
of  working  which  I  recommend  that  when  the  sky  and  high  lights 
of  a  negative  acquire  sufficient  printing  density,  without  the  necessity 
for  subsequent  intensification,  the  prints  are  liable  to  be  hard,  chalky, 
and  devoid  of  detail  in  the  shadows,  whilst  the  delicate  gradations 
in  the  high  lights  are  lost.  To  this  I  reply  that  such  results  are 
only  obtained  by  those  who  employ  a  slow  process,  with  an  old  and 
ripe  collodion  which  has  become  acid,  and  the  pyroxyline  partly 
decomposed.  They  are  never  obtained  with  a  highly  sensitive  film, 
in  which  all  the  conditions  necessarily  tend  to  the  perfect  rendering 
of  details  and  the  general  harmony  of  the  results.  Exalted  sen¬ 
sitiveness  is  quite  incompatible  with  hardness  as  a  characteristic  of 
the  work.  Should  the  density  of  a  negative  be  such  as  to  bury  the 
finer  shades  and  pencillings  in  the  high  lights,  the  remedy  is 
perfectly  simple,  viz.,  to  dilute  the  developer,  for  it  is  quite  possible 
to  use  the  developer  too  strong. 

The  only  restrainer  in  the  process  which  I  recommend  is  a  trace 
of  unconverted  iodide  of  cadmium  in  the  film ;  but  this  does  not 
lessen  the  density  of  the  negative,  or  introduce  the  untruthfulness 
of  contrast  in  light  and  shade  which  is  due  to  solarisation;  it  merely 
preserves  the  lights  from  fogging.  There  must  be  a  restrainer  of 
some  kind  in  the  film,  or  no  picture  could  be  properly  developed 
without  fog. 

A  word  or  two  now  on  the  effect  of  bromide  in  the  collodion.  It 
seems  to  me  that  when  this  is  present  you  may  leave  the  plate  long 
enough  in  the  bath  to  convert  all  the  iodide,  and  thus  use  some  un¬ 
converted  bromide  as  the  restrainer.  But  if  the  film  be  required  to 
be  very  sensitive  the  quantity  of  bromide  in  the  collodion  should  not 
exceed  about  lialf-a-grain  to  the  ounce.  There  is  still,  however, 
some  obscurity  in  this  matter,  and  further  experiments  have  to  be 
made.  I  will,  therefore,  defer  the  discussion  of  it  to  a  future 
occasion. 

When  extra  sensitiveness  of  the  film  is  not  required,  it  seems  to 
be  advantageous  to  use  a  collodion  rather  heavily  bromised,  because 
there  is  then  less  risk  of  leaving  the  plate  too  long  in  the  bath  or 
before  development,  and  thus  a  longer  exposure  can  be  given,  and 
the  process  becomes  less  ticklish.  The  conversion  of  the  bromide  of 
cadmium  is  so  slow  that  when  the  collodion  contains  about  three 
grains  of  it  to  the  ounce  there  is  certain  to  be  left  enough  of  it  un¬ 
converted  in  the  film  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  lights. 

Nitric  acid  in  the  bath  and  free  iodine  in  the  collodion  are  the 
penalty  we  pay  for  unintelligent  and  slovenly  work  ;  and  the  result 
is  loss  of  sensitiveness  in  the  film,  wiry  outlines,  and  the  necessity 
for  redevelopment.  The  proper  resti^dner  is  not  nitric  acid,  but  a 
trace  of  the  soluble  haloid  in  the  film.  Such,  at  least,  are  my  present 
convictions,  although  I  was  one  of  the  first,  some  fourteen  years  ago, 
to  recommend  the  addition  of  nitric  instead  of  acetic  acid  to  the  bath. 

Acetate  of  silver  in  the  bath  has  the  reputation  of  adding  to  the 
density  of  the  negative  at  the  expense  of  sensitiveness;  but  on  this 
point  I  cannot  offer  a  decided  opinion  at  present. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  in  those  processes,  wet  or 
dry,  in  which  the  free  nitrate  is  washed  out  of  the  film,  it  matters 
but  little  whether  the  collodion  contain  free  iodine  or  the  bath 
nitric  acid,  since  no  nitric  acid  can  remain  in  the  film.  It  is,  I 
believe,  an  error  of  practice  to  introduce  an  acid  of  any  kind  with 
the  preservative. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  in  order  to  prevent  any  misapprehension 
of  my  meaning  in  what  has  preceded,  let  me  give  a  brief  resume  of 
what  has  been  said,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  practice  of  the  common 
wet  process. 

In  the  first  place,  allow  less  light  in  the  dark  room,  and  imitate  the 
bromide  workers  by  putting  another  sheet  of  yellow  tammy  before  the 
window.  You  will  then  be  able  to  get  bright  negatives  with  less 
chemical  restraint  in  the  film. 

For  instantaneous  subjects,  or  a  dull  light,  use  fresh-made,  colour¬ 
less,  cadmium-iodised  collodion,  and  a  bath  made  with  pure  nitrate  of 
silver,  to  which  nothing  but  a  pinch  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  has  been 
added.  Leave  the  plate  a  short  time  in  the  bath,  so  that  a  trace  of 
unconverted  soluble  iodide  may  remain  in  it.  Develope  with  the 
double  sulphate  of  iron,  restrained  with  the  minimum  of  acetic  acid. 
A  film  of  exquisite  sensitiveness,  and  a  perfectly  bright  and  dense  nega¬ 
tive,  full  of  detail  and  harmony,  will  be  the  result.  There  will  be  no 
solarisation,  no  wiry  outlines,  and  no  necessity  for  intensification,  the 
density  depending  upon  the  strength  of  the  developer.  Take  time 
over  the  development,  and  utilise  all  the  free  nitrate  which  is  upon 
the  film.  In  fact,  develope  just  the  same  as  you  would  with  pyrogailic 
acid, 
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Expose  long  enough  to  bring  out  all  the  details,  and  then  any  re¬ 
quired  amount  of  density  may  be  got  at  one  operation,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  developer,  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  which 
it  contains,  and  the  time  that  it  remains  in  action  upon  the  film. 
When  a  feeble  and  very  harmonised  negative  is  required  for  enlarg¬ 
ing  or  copying  purposes,  use  a  weak  developer,  copiously  applied,  so 
as  to  wash  some  of  the  free  nitrate  off  the  film. 

For  ordinary  subjects,  use  a  bromo-iodised  collodion  containing  the 
same  amount  of  cadmium  iodide  as  before,  and  three  graius  of  cad¬ 
mium  bromide  to  the  ounce  in  addition.  You  may  now  leave  the 
plate  longer  in  the  bath,  and  give  longer  exposures  without  fear ;  but 
the  film  will  not  be  so  sensitive. 

The  two  collodions  may  be  mixed  in  any  proportion  to  suit  the 
subject. 

If  a  collodion  will  not  bear  to  be  salted  with  the  cadmium  salts, 
but  requires  the  ammonia  salts  or  long  keeping  to  render  the  pyroxy- 
line  rotten,  rest  assured  that  the  pyroxyline  is  bad.  What  is  called 
the  ripening  of  collodion  consists  in  the  oxidation  of  the  solvents,  the 
production  of  organic  acids,  the  rotting  of  the' pyroxyline,  and  the 
setting  free  of  nitrate  acid  when  the  film  is  immersed  in  the  bath. 

The  proper  restrainer  is  not  nitrate  acid,'  but  a  trace  of  the  soluble 
haloid  unconverted  in  the  film.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


TEST  FOR  NON-ACTINIC  GLASS. 

From  time  to  time  the  question  of  glass  suitable  for  lighting  the  so- 
called  dark  room  is  mooted  in  the  Journal;  I  therefore  venture  to 
contribute  my  mite. 

There  is  a  very  simple  method  for  testing  the  efficiency  of  such 
glass  and  within  the  reach  of  any  photographer,  the  only  thing 
needed  being  a  common,  cheap  glass  prism,  to  be  purchased  at  any 
optician’s  for  a  couple  of  shillings.  If  a  thin,  white  streak  of  paper, 
placed  on  a  dead  black  ground  and  well  lighted,  be  viewed  through 
such  a  prism  a  complete  and  brilliant  spectrum  in  vivid  colours  will 
be  seen.  If,  then,  between  this  streak  and  the  prism  the  piece  of 
glass  to  be  tested  be  interposed,  a  portion  of  the  spectrum  will  be 
cut  off,  according  as  the  glass  has  qualities  for  stopping  any  of  the 
rays  which  go  to  form  it.  For  instance :  if  a  piece  of  the  orange 
glass  so  commonly  sold  for  dark-room  purposes  be  interposed,  it  will 
at  once  be  seen  that  all  the  blue,  or  chemically-active,  rays  are  not 
stopped,  but  that  some  of  such  rays  are  still  visible,  while,  if  a  piece 
of  ruby  glass  (stained  with  an  oxide  of  copper,  I  believe)  be  made 
use  of,  the  blue  and  green  portions  of  the  spectrum  disappear 
entirely,  and  black  replaces  them,  showing  that  all  the  rays  injurious 
to  photographic  working  have  been  stopped.  The  latter  glass  is, 
therefore,  the  best  adapted  for  our  purpose. 

A  piece  of  bright  silver  wire  stretched  aci’oss  the  blackened  cavity 
of  an  old  cigar  box  makes  an  excellent  object  for  the  production  of 
the  spectrum  in  lieu  of  the  white  paper  streak. 

P.  Le  Neve  Foster. 


PAINTED  BACKGROUNDS. 

Not  very  long  ago  I  chanced  to  be  examining  a  batch  of  samples  of 
studio  scenery  which  had  been  taken  with  a  figure  in  front  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  quality  of  the  effect,  and  I  was  not  much 
edified  by  the  sight. 

Possibly  the  taste  for  good,  elegant,  and  simple  designs  may  be 
improving — and  there  were  fewer  extravaganza  sketches  among 
them  certainly — but  the  understanding  of  what  constitutes  fitness 
certainly  appeared  as  small  as  ever.  The  long,  dreamy  colonnades 
have  for  the  most  part  disappeared,  together  with  the  impossible 
lake  with  impossible  mountains  and  fairy  shores  ;  and  we  do  not 
now  so  frequently  meet  with  the  hall  of  a  palace  half  hid  by  a 
fluted  column  and  a  sprawling  curtain  or  the  fleecy  foliage  of  a 
shapeless  tree.  Cascades  do  not  so  often  fall  like  clialk-marks  on  a 
wall,  nor  people  stand  upon  bridges  looking  out  over  a  sea  that  rises 
apparently  over  their  heads  at  ships  with  inconceivable  sails  pursuing 
an  impossible  course.  These  various  phenomena  are,  on  the  whole, 
fewer  than  before,  and  yet  I  cannot  say  that  the  state  of  matters 
appeared  to  me  perceptibly  improved.  For  the  pantomimic  gran¬ 
deur  of  a  rustic  theatre  we  have  now  substituted  the  modern  draw¬ 
ing-room  and  boudoir,  or  the  pastoral  simplicity  of  a  cottage  window 
with  its  plants  and  flowers.  We  have  peeps  at  sunny  landscapes 
out  of  very  perpendicular  modern  windows,  and  hints  of  pictures 
upon  gaily-decorated  Belgravian  walls. 

The  taste  is  altered,  not  improved.  Still,  for  instance,  you  find 
the  backgrounds — the  one  essential  to  a  harmonious  picture  as  pic¬ 
tures  are  now  mostly  taken — a  fantastic  and  impossible  thing  when 


viewed  in  relation  to  ninety-nine  hundredths  (to  put  it  mildly)  of 
those  who  stand  before  it  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Not  only  in 
suggesting  the  utter  incongruity  of  condition  is  the  background  an 
absurdity,  but  also  in  its  obvious  falseness  of  effect  it  is  almost 
always  an  eyesore. 

The  art  of  painting  a  good  background  effect  is  almost  unknown, 
and  it  is  little  wonder  if  it  be  so  when  we  consider  what  an  exacting 
copyist  photography  is.  Who  shall  paint  a  scene  so  that  it  shall 
look  as  if  it  were  the  very  actual  object  when  put  to  the  test  of  the 
photographer’s  lens  ?  Or  who,  again,  will  make  such  a  picture 
plastic  enough  to  suit  the  ever-varying  exigencies  of  the  changing 
sitters  ?  It  is  impossible  at  best,  and  as  done  usually  at  the  worst 
the  result  is  nothing  short  of  horrible.  You  have  a  flat,  ill-drawn, 
ill-conceived  daub  in  distemper,  out  of  proportion,  and  out  of  per¬ 
spective,  thrust  upon  you  every  time  you  look  upon  the  faces  of 
your  friends,  and  are  told  to  look  upon  it  as  the  highest  adornment 
of  the  picture.  Josh.  Billings  must  have  been  right  when  he  re¬ 
marked  that  some  people’s  brains  are  located  in  their  heads. 

Not  only  are  the  ornamental  slips  almost  universally  out  of  draw¬ 
ing,  out  of  perspective,  ill-conceived,  and  worse  painted,  but  they 
are  often  afflicted  with  another  drawback,  if  possible  more  offensive 
still.  They  are  lighted  in  an  impossible  way — in  such  a  way  that  no 
sitter  could  possibly  be  taken  were  one  placed  as  he  would  require 
one  to  be.  Such  is  the  light  coming  from  behind,  for  instance,  along 
a  corridor,  or  from  a  window  upon  the  further  side  of  the  sitter.  It 
is  quite  comical  to  observe  sometimes  how  soft  and  beautiful  the 
light  playing  upon  a  sitter’s  face  is  upon  the  side  furthest  from  the 
background  painted  illumination,  and  how  deep  the  shadow  is  just 
where  the  light  of  the  painted  window  should  be !  No  amount 
of  drawing  you  see  will  enable  a  ray  of  light  coming  from  a  fan¬ 
light,  or  a  large  window  painted  on  a  flat  background,  so  as  to 
appear  in  a  picture,  look  as  if  it  were  in  front  of  a  sitter  placed 
probably  some  three  feet  before  it.  Yet  this  is  an  exceedingly  com¬ 
mon  device. 

Exceedingly  common  also  is  the  disregard  with  which  the  essen¬ 
tial  requirement  of  such  scenes  are  treated  by  photographers. 
Some  of  the  specimens  that  we  saw — tolerable,  and  even  manage¬ 
able,  otherwise — were  taken  with  a  sitter  so  placed  as  to  prove  that 
background  light  was  darkness. 

The  passion  for  sharpness  and  exactitude  has,  in  my  opinion, 
seriously  misled  photographers  in  this  matter.  It  is  only  real  objects 
that  it  is  fitting  to  take  in  a  realistic  manner,  and  no  amount  of 
dodging  will  ever  make  sham  subjects  appear  true. 

Besides  this,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  really  good  portraiture 
anything  like  an  obtrusive  background  is  to  be  condemned.  Those 
of  my  readers  who  saw  Millais’s  painting,  in  the  last  Academy  exhibi¬ 
tion,  representing  three  ladies  in  a  group  playing  at  cards,  will  agree 
with  me,  I  think,  that  even  there  the  background  was  a  little  too 
obtrusive,  irritating  the  eye  with  its  many  brilliant  points  when  one 
was  seeking  to  concentrate  the  gaze  upon  the  faces.  The  picture 
was  not,  in  short,  pure  portraiture — not  nearly  so  fine  an  effect  in 
portraiture  as  his  noble  picture  of  Sir  James  Paget.  And  what  an 
offence  a  drawing-room  background,  with  curtains  and  a  pillar,  would 
have  been  in  that ! — or,  for  that  matter,  a  bunch  of  jessamine  flowers 
or  a  branch  of  ivy  !  If  this  be  anything  approaching  a  true  dictum 
in  painting,  how  much  more  must  it  be  so  in  photography,  with 
its  all-pervading  realism ! 

Undoubtedly  plain  graduated  backgrounds  are  the  best,  and  any 
kind  of  ornamentation  introduced  ought  to  be  of  the  simplest  and 
least  obtrusive  kind.  The  present  custom,  modified  as  it  is,  is 
nevertheless  radically  pernicious :  and  that  it  continues  to  prevail  is 
itself  a  strong  sign  of  the  little  way  that  anything  like  taste  and 
education  have  made  in  the  profession.  Aliquis. 


IMPERFECTIONS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
ALBUMENISED  PAPERS. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  albumenised  paper  in  general  use,  viz.,  Saxe 
and  Rives,  both  papers  having  their  peculiar  characteristics ;  yet  it 
is  a  surprising  fact  that  a  large  number  of  photographers  cannot 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  Both  papers  have  imperfections 
which  appear  to  be  inseparable  from  their  manufacture,  and  which 
often  cause  great  annoyance  to  the  photographic  printer,  who  gene¬ 
rally  does  not  know  either  the  cause  of  the  imperfection  or  how  to 
avoid  it. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
difference  between  Rives  and  Saxe,  I  must  tell  them  that  Saxe  paper 
is  rather  larger  than  the  generality  of  Rives,  that  it  is  of  a  much 
tougher  texture,  and  that  it  is  nearly  free  fn  m  metallic'  spots  ;  also 
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that  the  prints  produced  upon  it  possess  more  detail  than  upon  Rives 
paper,  and  that  it  is  marked  “  Steinbach.”  Rives  paper  is  more 
easily  torn  in  the  washing  waters,  and  is  always  more  or  less  liable 
to  metallic  spots.  The  image  is  sometimes,  perhaps,  slightly  more 
brilliant  than  upon  Saxe,  but  harder,  with  less  detail,  and  it  is 
marked  “  Rives.” 

It  appears  to  be  impossible  to  cover  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  film 
of  albumen  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  as,  in  whatever  manner 
the  paper  is  hung  to  dry,  the  albumen  runs  thicker  towards  that  part 
of  the  sheet  which  hangs  lowest. 

Foreign  albumenisers  generally  hang  the  sheet  by  two  corners  with 
pins  ;  but  prints  upon  the  lower  part  of  such  a  sheet  would  be  much 
more  brilliant  than  upon  the  upper  part,  which  would  be  compara¬ 
tively  dull  and  flat,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  coating  of  salted 
albumen. 

English  albumenisers  generally  place  the  middle  of  the  sheet  upon 
a  round  wooden  rod,  allowing  the  albumen  to  run  from  the  centre  of 
the  sheet  down  to  the  edges,  where  it  dries  in  a  hard  ridge.  One 
great  fault  of  this  method  is  that  the  albumen  will  not  easily  run 
clear  away  from  that  part  of  the  sheet  in  contact  with  the  rod,  but 
rests  in  clots  over  the  rod  all  along  the  centre  of  the  sheet,  which 
clots  print  stronger  than  the  surrounding  parts;  and  if  they  happen 
to  come  upon  a  plain  background  in  a  picture  they  are  liable  more  or 
less  to  injure  it,  although  this  imperfection  is  much  worse  in  some 
sheets  than  in  others. 

Before  cutting  up  a  sheet  of  paper  for  use  the  printer  should 
examine  it,  and  if  he  find  two  opposite  edges  thick  with  the  before- 
mentioned  ridges  of  albumen,  he  may  be  sure  that  there  is  a  rod 
mark  all  down  the  centre  of  the  sheet  parallel  with  the  thick  edges ; 
and  if  he  divide  the  sheet  down  this  centre,  the  knife,  by  passing 
along  the  middle  of  the  rod  mark,  will  thus  get  rid  of  it.  If  then 
cut  up  for  landscapes,  the  part  nearest  the  rod  mark,  being  the 
weaker,  should  be  used  for  the  sky. 

If  the  printer  find  upon  examination  that  there  is  a  ridge  of  albu¬ 
men  along  only  one  edge,  and  that  there  are  the  holes  made  by  pins 
at  the  corners  of  the  opposite  edge,  he  will  know  that  the  sheet  is 
much  poorer  along  that  part  between  the  pinholes,  and  that  the  best 
part  of  the  sheet  is  that  near  the  thick  edge  of  albumen.  He  may 
also  be  certain  that  the  centre  of  this  sheet  is  free  from  the  rod  mark. 
He  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  sometimes  a  sheet  has  neither 
pinholes  nor  thick  edges,  which  is  a  proof  that  it  has  been  trimmed 
all  round  after  being  albumenised. 

Dealers  in  albumenised  papers  are  not  answerable  for  the  metallic 
spots,  as  they  are  introduced  in  the  original  manufacture  of  the 
paper,  either  in  the  pulp  or  from  the  machinery ;  and  they  only 
appear  by  reducing  the  nitrate  pf  silver  to  the  metallic  state  during 
and  after  sensitising.  Charles  Durand. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  ART-CULTURE. 

A  follower  of  the  “black  art”  without  a  knowledge  of  art 
or,  at  least,  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  is  like  a  mariner  without  a 
compass.  A  great  power  is  in  his  hands,  but  he  knows  not  how  to 
direct  it.  Unfortunately  for  the  profession  a  little  may  be  done  in  it 
without  any  great  acquirements.  The  manipulations  are  easily 
learned.  With  two  or  three  lessons  and  a  “  complete  set  ”  of  appa¬ 
ratus,  costing  only  a  very  few  pounds,  the  tyro  is  ready  to  consider 
himself  amply  equipped,  and  with  nothing  at  all  to  learn.  If  he  had 
but  just  So-and-So  s  studio,  or  lens,  or  collodion,  he  would  produce 
pictures  equal  to  anybody  s ;  and  it  is  a  very  difficult  lesson  indeed 
to  learn  that  it  is  not  circumstances  or  accidents  of  position  that 
distinguishes  As  pictures  from  B’s,  but  just  mind,  and  mind  only. 
The  vulgar  may  have  favourable  models  and  conditions,  but  his 
pictures  are  vulgar  still ;  and  the  man  of  artistic  skill  may  have 
difficulties  to  encounter,  but  he  does  so  boldly  and  overcomes  them, 
and  leaves  the  impress  of  his  taste  on  his  work. 

Perhaps  one  main  cause  of  the  indifference  of  many  photographers 
to  the  cultivation  of  art-knowledge  is  an  idea  that  is  often  found  to 
crop  out  that  any  attention  given  to  art-culture  would  be  inimical 
to  the  £  s.  d.  interests.  That  if  a  man  cultivate  the  art  side  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  he  must  neglect  the  commercial  side  of  it  is  the  notion  ;  yet 
how  unfounded  this  is  may  be  shown  by  a  glance  round  the  ranks  of 
piofessional  photographers.  Who  are  the  ultimatelv  successful? 
The  men  who  swear  by  razor-edged  sharpness  and  faces  of  chalk? 
Hie  men  who  have  no  thought  beyond  “  process’’  and  clever  mani- 
pulation  .  Or  the  men  of  artistic  imagination  and  culture  who  strive 
not  only  to  get  a  likeness  but  to  make  a  picture  at  the  same  time? 
IIow  very  many  of  our  most  eminent  and  successful  photographers 
are  men  who  have  not  only  studied  pictorial  art  during  their  pro¬ 
fessional  career,  but  who  had  an  artistic  training  to  begin  with 
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These  men  have  not  done  their  good  work  because  they  were  photo¬ 
graphers,  but  because  they  were  artists  by  instinct  and  education  ; 
and  their  art-knowledge  has  been  applied  to  photography  instead  of 
to  the  more  pliable  materials  of  the  palette  and  brush. 

There  is  some  talk  of  the  establishment  of  art  libraries  by  the 
societies.  Why  could  not  one  central  library  be  established,  to  which 
the  many  photographers  in  the  provinces  could  have  access  as  well 
as  those  more  centrally  situated  ?  Surely  they  would  be  glad  to  pay 
for  access  to  works  which  few  could  buy  for  themselves,  and  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  a  large  number  of  subscribers  would  put  the  funds  in  a 
state  to  add  a  larger  supply  of  works  of  interest.  In  the  meantime, 
those  who  have  access  to  good  libraries  should  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  art  lectures  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Barry,  Fuseli,  Howard, 
and  others. 

The  lives  of  such  men  as  Reynolds,  Turner,  Etty,  Wilkie,  Stothard, 
Collins,  and  Haydon  will  be  found  suggestive.  The  writings  of 
Burnet,  Leslie’s  Handbook  for  Young  Painters,  and  the  works  of 
Ruskin  will  supply  many  hints  and  rules  in  composition,  chiaroscuro, 
and  other  departments  of  pictorial  art,  which,  though  written  for 
painters,  have  a  more  or  less  universal  application  ;  and  even  more 
important  than  the  study  of  art  writings  is  the  study  of  good  pictures. 
In  pictures  by  eminent  artists  we  have  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
the  artists  visibly  embodied,  and  ideas  and  aims  which  their  pro¬ 
ducers  have  obtained  by  a  lifetime  of  application,  but  which  they 
could  probably  no  more  put  into  words  than  they  could  fly  without 
wings.  B.  Wyles. 


ON  COPYING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

It  often  happens  that  one  is  called  upon  to  make  copies  of  glass 
positives  which  have  been  over-exposed — or  “solarised,”  as  they  used 
to  be  called. 

These  productions  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  inartistic  affairs, 
possessing  no  gradations  of  tone  when  viewed  as  positives,  and  as 
respects  the  mere  likeness  are,  of  course,  more  or  less  unsatisfactory. 
To  copy  these,  as  one  would  a  carle  or  other  paper  print,  makes  a 
very  sorry  affair.  Very  different  results  can,  however,  be  obtained, 
and  the  likeness  brought  out  in  an  effective  and  somewhat  startling 
manner,  by  proceeding  as  follows ; — 

If  the  picture  be  backed  with  black  varnish,  this  must  be  cleaned 
off.  Spirits  of  turpentine  will  do  this  nicely,  rubbed  on  with  a  soft 
rag;  then  place  the  picture  on  your  retouching  desk  and  spot  out 
with  a  little  Payne’s  grey  any  small  pinholes;  and  if  the  face  or 
hands  are  not  dense  enough  a  portion  of  red  lake  may  be  used  over 
these  or  any  other  parts,  softening  and  equalising  the  colour  by 
i  dabbing  with  the  finger.  You  perceive  that  we  are  going  to  treat  it 
as  a  negative,  but  no  lead  pencil  must  be  used  for  retouching,  as 
that  cannot  be  removed  as  the  colour  can. 

Now  place  the  picture  in  the  copying  or  transparency  camera, 
and  make  a  print  by  development  on  a  plate  of  opal  glass  a  little 
larger  than  you  wish  the  finished  copies  to  be.  Tone  with  neutral 
chloride  of  gold  and  water,  and,  when  dry,  carefully  finish  the  print 
as  much  as  you  think  necessary  with  colour  mixed  to  match  the 
tone. 

In  making  this  collodion  print  an  old  ripe  collodion,  acid  silver 
bath,  and  pyro.  and  citric  acid  development  are  necessary  conditions 
of  success.  One  and  a-half  grain  of  pyro.  and  citric  acid  to  the 
ounce  is  about  the  right  strength.  You  can  on  the  opal  glass  see 
the  picture  develope  beautifully,  and  the  operation  being  slow  it  is 
perfectly  under  control. 

When  this  is  done  copy  this  opalotype  (do  not  varnish  it)  as  you 
would  a  paper  print,  and  if  you  focus  sharply  and  use  a  small  stop 
you  will  get  a  negative  yielding  prints  that  will  astonish  your 
customer,  if  not  yourself;  and  you  can  command  a  price  for  the 
copies  that  will  fairly  remunerate  you  for  your  extra  trouble,  besides, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  getting  an  order  for  the  opalotype  to  be 
coloured  up  and  put  in  a  handsome  case. 

And  now  do  not  go  and  call  names  for  telling  you  something  you 
knew  before.  The  question  is — “  Have  you  ever  done  it  ?”  Didn’t 
you  now  just  set  up  the  poor,  shabby  picture  and  copy  it,  or  set  your 
apprentice  to  do  it,  in  the  ordinary  way — make  a  wretched  attempt 
at  a  negative  which  produced  worse  prints,  and  then  when  your 
customer  growled  at  them  you  felt  inclined  to  kick  something,  and 
respectfully  wish  to  know  what  they  “  could  possibly  expect  from 
such  a  horrid  thing  as  that  ?”  &c.,  &c.  Of  course  no  photographer 
ever  did  say  anything  of  the  sort  under  the  circumstances,  although 
he  might  have  liked  to  do  so,  just  to  relieve  his  overwrought  feelings ; 
but  how  very  much  more  pleasant  it  would  have  been  if  you  had 
seen  a  smile  of  delighted  surprise  mantling  on  the  face  of  your 
client  when  you  handed  the  picture  for  his  or  her  inspection,  with 
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the  proud  consciousness  of  having  done  your  best,  and  to  feel  that 
your  work  was  worth  the  price  you  asked  for  it ! 

W.  Tindill  Watson. 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE.* 

How  to  Paste  Pictures  upon  Toned  Cardboard. — Prumm’s  Dry 
Plates. — The  Vienna  Exhibition. 

It  is  well  known  that  it  is  difficult  to  mount  pictures  on  toned  paper- 
Toned  paper  is  greasy  and  repels  the  watery  paste.  A  very  thick 
paste  remedies  this  sometimes,  but  it  happens  that  the  prints  become 
detached  when  dry.  Unfortunately  I  have  lost  many  pictures  in  this 
way  from  my  journal.  It  has  been  tried  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by 
rubbing  the  mount  with  a  woollen  cloth,  and  removing  in  this  manner  a 
part  of  the  greasy  substance.  I  have  now  found  a  very  simple  way  of 
attaching  a  picture  to  a  toned  mount.  It  is  by  adding  to  every  100 
grammes  of  paste  about  five  grammes  of  ammonia  ;  this  hurts  neither 
the  paste  nor  the  picture.  The  grease  of  the  mount  is  slightly  dis¬ 
solved,  and  the  picture  adheres  closely  to  the  board.  The  volatile 
alkali  evaporates  very  quickly.  The  ammonia  which  is  used  for  this 
purpose  must,  of  course,  be  perfectly  pure  and  free  from  any  trace  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  dry-plate  process  continues  to  be  the  subject  of  experiment. 
The  English  papers  report  one  day  a  favourable  result  ;  the  next  day  it 
is  the  reverse.  The  bromide  collodion  seems  to  find  most  favour,  but  it 
is  as  little  infallible  as  the  Pope  in  Rome.  It  seems  as  if  we  should 
have  to  experiment  for  a  long  time  yet  before  we  can  be  perfectly  sure 
of  the  result.  Experiments  in  this  direction  have,  however,  another 
importance,  which  goes  far  beyond  the  photographic  requirements.  I 
think  that  the  future  of  photography  depends  on  the  introduction  of 
permanent  sensitised  paper  and  permanent  plates.  So  far  photography 
is  an  art  or  a  business  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  We  have  not  many 
amateurs  ;  and  the  engineer  and  the  man  of  science  do  not  resort  as 
frequently  to  photography  as  might  be.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the 
preparation  of  the  plates  is,  for  many,  aMirty  and  uncertain  labour. 
But,  when  any  one  may  buy  ready- prepared  sensitive  plates  or  papers, 
the  time  will  have  arrived  when  every  one  will  photograph,  and  the  art 
will  become  the  common  property  of  every  one — as  much  so  as  writing 
and  drawing  are  now.  I  hear,  however,  some  timid  members  of  the 
fraternity  exclaim  : — “What  in  heaven’s  name  shall  become  of  us  who 
depend  on  photography  for  a  living  ?  ”  But  the  matter  is  not  so  dan¬ 
gerous.  We  see  that  in  nearly  every  house  in  America,  as  well  as  in 
Germany,  music  is  practised.  In  some  houses  we  find  not  only  one, 
but  several,  pianos.  But  has  this  made  professional  musicians  su¬ 
perfluous  ?  Not  in  the  least.  In  spite  of  all  the  amateur  musicians, 
bands,  music  teachers,  and  professional  players  do  a  splendid  business ; 
and  the  home-music  has  the  further  advantage  that  the  public  learns  to 
appreciate  good  music  and  value  the  performance  of  an  artist  so  much 
more.  It  is  the  same  with  photography.  Amateur  photographers  will 
not  compete  with  professionals,  or  the  contrary.  Pardon  this  little 
digression  ;  it  was  done  to  quiet  the  fears  of  timid  souls.  I  return  now 
to  my  dry  plates. 

Herr  Prumm  has  somewhat  intentionally  taken  up  an  old  process — 
a  collodion-albumen  process — and  realised  very  satisfactory  results,  and, 
what  is  most  important,  his  plates  are  reliable.  Herr  Prumm  is 
opposed  to  any  process  requiring  a  strong  preservative.  He  thinks  that 
these  in  time  exercise  a  destroying  influence  on  the  plate,  and  he 
thinks,  further,  that  for  the  traveller  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  plates 
are  of  more  importance  than  the  sensitiveness,  and  that  it  is  wrong  to 
increase  the  latter  at  the  expense  of  the  former.  We  cannot  say  much 
against  this,  for  of  what  benefit  is  a  very  sensitive  plate  if  it  spoil 
before  it  is  exposed  ? 

Herr  Prumm,  who  has  tried  many  a  dry-plate  process,  has  now 
taken  up  again  the  old  process  of  Mr.  England : — 

1.  An  iodo-bromide  plate  is  first  sensitised  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

2.  The  plate  is  left  in  a  dish,  with  distilled  water,  until  the  greasy 
lines  have  disappeared. 

3.  A  solution  of  the  pure  white  of  an  egg,  to  which  for  each  egg 
from  two  to  fourteen  drops  of  ammonia  and  a  little  distilled  water 
have  been  added,  is  poured  over  the  plate  and  moved  to  and  fro  for 
about  half  a  minute. 

4.  This  plate  is  now  placed  in  a  second  dish  with  distilled  water  in 
order  to  remove  the  superfluous  albumen. 

5.  A  solution  of  thirty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  an  ounce  of  water, 
to  which  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  has  been  added,  is  poured  over  the 
plate  and  moved  to  and  fro  for  about  half  a  minute.  If  albumen  should 
still  be  present  in  excess  this  will  show  itself  in  the  form  of  a  pre¬ 
cipitate,  and  the  next  plate  in  No.  4  should  be  placed  in  a  second  dish 
with  distilled  water. 

6.  The  plates  are,  finally,  thoroughly  washed  under  a  spigot  in  order 
to  remove  all  soluble  substances,  and  then  are  placed  aside  to  dry. 

The  description  reads  very  complicated,  but  many  of  the  operations 
may,  with  the  aid  of  an  assistant,  be  performed  simultaneously,  and 
it  is  easy  to  prepare  fifteen  plates  in  an  hour. 

Such  plates  are  exposed  as  long  as  possible,  and  the  development 
begins  with  treating  it  with  pyrogallic  acid,  to  which  a  very  small 
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quantity  of  citric  acid  has  been  added ;  only  when  all  the  details  have 
been  brought  out  we  add  nitrate  of  silver  and  commence  intensifying. 
From  all  I  have  seen  I  must  confess  that  the  process  comes  fully  up  to 
Herr  Prumm’s  promises.  All  the  plates  were  faultless,  although 
several  of  them  had  not  been  prepared  by  himself,  but  by  an  apprentice — 
certainly  a  proof  that  the  skill  of  manipulation  is  not  requisite. 

The  year  1873  and  the  Vienna  Exhibition  are  fast  approaching.  The 
immense  building,  almost  twice  as  large  as  the  Parisian  one  of  1867,  is 
finished,  and  before  long  the  exhibition  boxes  will  commence  to  arrive 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  I  am  surprised  to  receive  frequent  inquiries 
from  America  asking  me  where  to  send  their  goods  for  the  Exhibition  ? 
Here,  in  Europe,  the  various  state  governments  have  taken  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  the  various  employes  of  the  government  have  received 
instructions  to  take  care  that  everything  is  properly  forwarded.  In 
America  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  Under  these  circumstances 
nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to  forward  the  goods  directly  to  the 
“  Imperial  Commission  for  the  Vienna  International  Exibition.” 

I  have  also  been  requested  to  take  care  that  the  photographs  of  my 
American  friends  are  properly  exhibited.  I  am  very  willing  to  do  this, 
but  I  require  a  written  authorisation,  a  power  of  attorney,  in  order  to 
show  it  to  the  American  commissioner  or  the  consul,  and  to  establish 
my  legitimate  right  to  act  in  the  matter.  Without  such  a  document 
my  efforts  would  be  useless.  The  boxes  should  be  forwarded  from 
America  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  February,  in  order  to  arrive  in 
Vienna  in  time.  The  exhibition  will  be  formally  opened  by  May  1st, 
and  will  be  much  more  magnificent  than  the  French.  I  hope  to  meet 
many  of  my  American  friends  ;  still  more,  I  hope  that  American 
photography  will  be  well  represented,  for  what  American  photographers 
can  do  is  but  little  appreciated  in  Europe.  Dr.  Vogel. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society* 

Place  of  Meeting. 

January  14  .... 

9,  Conduit  Street,  Regent  Street 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  FRANCE. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  M.  Geyrnet 
exhibited  some  enamel  photographs  which  excited  a  lively  interest, 
they  being  reproductions  of  some  ancient  enamels  of  the  City  of  Limoges, 
so  justly  held  famous.  They  were  executed  by  an  artist  of  the  country, 
M.  Dalpaquis. 

Photography,  however,  holds  only  the  second  place  in  the  execution 
of  these  facsimiles.  The  lens  has  taken  an  exact  copy  of  the  form,  and 
the  artist’s  pencil  has  done  the  rest.  The  picture  is  developed  with 
the  powder  of  white  enamel,  and  is  then  transferred  to  whatever  ground 
is  suitable  by  the  process  of  MM.  Geyrnet  and  Alker. 

Thanks,  then,  to  photography,  a  species  of  artistic  industry,  formerly 
so  flourishing  and  which  seemed  abandoned,  may  now  be  able  to  assume 
a  renewed  activity.  In  fact,  M.  Dalpaquis,  professor  of  ceramic  painting, 
has  been  sent  to  Paris  by  the  town  of  Limoges  with  a  view  to  bring 
together  in  that  city,  by  the  aid  of  photography,  the  elements  of  an 
industrial  renovation  of  a  very  important  kind.  We  are  happy  to  be 
able  to  cite  this  fact  in  the  honour  of  our  art,  and  the  success  of  M. 
Dalpaquis  is  of  a  kind  to  show  how  good  reason  there  is  for  embarking 
in  such  a  project. 

MM.  Ferrier  and  Davanne  have  reported  upon  their  experiments  made 
upon  some  dry  plates  prepared  by  M.  Stebbing,  and  which  have  been 
kept  by  them  for  the  space  of  eight  months.  These  clever  experimental¬ 
ists  state  what  one,  indeed,  might  have  expected,  that  they  preserved 
all  their  excellent  qualities  for  that  space  of  time,  but  require  a  much 
longer  exposure  than  when  new. 

A  discussion  was  started  in  the  meeting  relative  to  the  use  and  neces¬ 
sity  of  photographic  exhibitions  by  M.  Franck.  He  dwelt  on  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  these  institutions  had  upon  the  productions  of  dis¬ 
coverers,  and  on  the  perfecting  of  the  works  of  the  photographic  pro¬ 
fession.  The  political  and  commercial  crisis  through  which  they  were 
passing,  far  from  being  a  motive  for  abstention  from  such  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  Society,  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  demonstrate  to  them  the 
urgency  of  employing  every  possible  resource  in  favour  of  means  that 
might  help  to  bring  into  relief  the  progress  of  science,  and  to  give  to 
their  productions  the  greatest  possible  publicity.  M.  Franck,  added 
that  the  Vienna  exhibition  ought  to  be  no  obstacle  to  an  exhibition  of 
photographs  in  1873,  especially  as  the  number  of  pictures  sent  to 
Austria  would  be  very  restricted.  He  believed  that  the  indifference 
hitherto  displayed  was  one  cause  of  the  superiority  of  American  and  Ger¬ 
man  productions,  and  hence  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  it  was  urgently 
necessary  to  stimulate  among  all  the  study  and  the  application  of  the 
means  of  advancement  which  were  to  be  found  so  plentifully  abroad.  He 
thought  that  the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  which  owed  to  the  zeal 
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of  the  new  administration  the  disappearance  of  abuses  from  which  the 
interests  of  everybody  had  had  to  suffer,  might,  if  not  in  1873,  when 
no  longer  exposed  to  former  risks  and  perils,  open  an  exhibition  which 
might  prove  too  expensive  for  its  actual  resources  to  be  able  to  cope 
with,  at  least  endeavour  to  further  by  every  possible  means  the  display 
of  French  work  at  whatever  exhibitions  were  organised  elsewhere  under 
other  auspices.  Might  it  not,  further,  for  example,  do  something 
towards  bringing  to  a  successful  issue  the  project  which  had  been 
mooted  for  a  central  union  of  the  fine  arts  applied  to  industry.  He  (M. 
Franck)  was  also  desirous  that  the  Society  should  no  longer  shut  out 
from  their  deliberations  the  consideration  of  industrial  subjects— above 
all  when  they  happen  to  be  such  as  are  of  general  interest.  Among 
such  questions  were  some  raised  by  the  new  taxation  affecting  litera¬ 
ture,  and  the  exemption  of  alcohol  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
collodion.  Not  only  was  this  last  a  notable  question  of  economic 
science,  but  it  was  of  great  practical  moment  in  reference  to  the  quality 
of  the  chemicals  supplied  to  the  photographer,  leading  as  it  did  to  the 
adulteration  of  the  spirit  with  substances  noxious  when  used  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes.  As  to  questions  wholly  commercial  they  ought  to  be 
remitted  to  the  syndicate  of  photographers.  M.  Franck  declared  that 
this  last  institution,  as  yet  but  little  known  by  reason  of  the  difficulties 
which  surrounded  its  starting,  was  still  one  meriting  every  regard. 
The  greater  part  of  its  adherents  were  members  of  the  Photographic 
Society ;  they  were  day  by  day  rendering  great  services  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic  profession  ;  and  the  institution,  therefore,  merited  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  necessary  complement  of  the  Society. 

M.  Davanne,  the  President,  declared  that  the  Society  was  quite  prepared 
to  discuss  questions  of  industry  when  they  were  of  general  utility,  and 
that  it  would  remit  matters  of  special  concern  to  the  syndicate,  the 
existence  of  which  was,  in  point  of  fact,  but  little  known,  but  of  which 
the  utility  seemed  to  be  demonstrated,  at  any  rate,  by  the  honourable 
character  of  the  persons  composing  it.  As  to  what  arrangements  might 
be  made  for  securing  a  worthy  representation  at  the  forthcoming  exhi¬ 
bition,  he  thought  it  best  that  M.  Franck’s  proposals  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee. 

M.  Lacan,  in  the  Moniteur ,  has  strongly  endorsed  the  remarks  of  M. 
Franck,  which,  he  says,  were  in  accordance  with  his  own  opinions.  It 
was  necessary  that  the  triple  character  of  photography  should  never  be 
lost.  It  was  at  once  a  science,  an  art,  and  an  industry.  Each  of  the  three 
elements  was  to  be  found  in  each  step  of  progress  realised  by  it  in  its  origin 
or  in  the  result.  To  neglect  anyone  among  them  was  toprejudice  the  whole. 
That  truth  has  at  all  times  appeared  to  M.  Lacan  so  self-evident  that  in 
the  volumes  of  La  Lumiere,  before  the  existence  of  the  Photographic 
Society,  as  well  as  since  in  the  Moniteur ,  it  had  always  been  his  study 
to  follow  the  industrial  results  obtained  as  well  as  those  purely 
scientific  or  artistic.  In  acting  thus,  one  had  been  only  acting  in 
response  to  an  actual  need.  As  proof  that  it  was  so  one  had  only  to  cite 
the  interest  which  the  advertising  columns  of  the  photographic  papers  pos¬ 
sessed,  both  at  home  and  abroad;  they  were  perused  with  as  much  interest 
as  the  text,  and  were  as  much  in  their  way  a  necessity.  He  therefore 
strongly  urged  that  the  discussions  of  the  Society  should  in  future  be  less 
eclectic,  and  he  also  said  that  the  great  want  of  photographers  in  France 
was  some  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  foreign  artists.  From  the  lack  of 
exhibitions  in  Paris,  or  elsewhere  in  France,  they  were  at  present  practi¬ 
cally  shut  out  from  this  most  important  educating  influence.  The 
sooner,  therefore,  that  the  efforts  of  Frenchmen  were  directed  to  the 
remedying  of  the  evil  the  better. 

— $ — 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  VIENNA. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society  there  was  not  much  business 
transacted  of  a  kind  at  all  important  outside  the  interest  of  the 
members  or  the  profession  in  Austria  ;  but,  such  as  it  was,  we  here 
present  the  summary  to  our  readers  : — 

Herr  Carl  Haack  presented  to  the  meeting  a  specimen  of  the  so- 
called  spirit  photography,  which  he  had  obtained  in  his  own  gallery, 
moved  to  the  attempt  at  such  experiment  by  the  conversation  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Society.  In  doing  so,  he  took  occasion  to  observe 
how  easily  it  might  happen  that  the  commission  which  overlooked  the 
whole  of  the  manipulations  undertaken  in  the  gallery  of  a  photographer 
in  Pesth,  should,  while  observing  all  that  took  place  in  the  dark  room, 
yet  omit  to  pay  close  attention  to  the  dark  slide,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
concealment  of  any  subject  therein,  which,  by  simple  printing,  might 
occasion  the  production  of  a  surprising  representation  upon  the  de¬ 
veloped  plate,  which  subject  would  thus  appear  as  if  taken  along  with 
the  portrait.  He  placed  the  dark  slide  with  which  he  had  produced 
his  picture  before  the  members,  and  showed  them  how  he  arranged  it 
so  as  to  get  the  desired  effect  in  such  a  manner  that  in  the  imperfectly- 
lighted  dark  room  the  presence  of  the  ghost-producing  picture  might 
easily  be  overlooked. 

Apparently  no  observations  were  made  by  the  meeting  upon  Herr 
Haack’s  communication,  for  the  President  immediately  proceded  to 
lay  before  it  a  recent  number  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  which 
contained  a  plate  representing  the  portrait  of  the  same  individual  taken 
with  six  different  backgrounds. 


Herr  Luckhardt  stated  that  this  was  no  new  thing,  although  the  pic¬ 
tures  before  them  were  very  well  executed.  He  remarked  that  the 
picture  was  usually  taken  with  a  light-tinted  plain  background,  whereon 
the  background  negative  is  afterwards  placed  (the  portrait  being 
covered  by  a  mask)  and  the  image  printed  to  the  depth  required,  lie 
recommended  in  carrying  out  this  operation  that  the  printing-frame  be 
kept  moving  faster  or  slower  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  light.  In 
general,  however,  he  was  against  the  use  either  of  painted  backgrounds 
or  of  such  effects  obtained  by  double  printing  as  he  had  just  instanced. 
As  a  rule,  with  cheap  backgrounds  done  in  water-colours  the  effects  were 
merely  daubed  on,  and  those  produced  with  care  in  oils  were  expensive. 
Moreover,  the  use  of  either  sort  gave  to  the  photograph  a  certaiu 
mongrel  character  not  desirable.  He  (Herr  Luckhardt)  recommended 
the  employment  of  plastic  backgrounds,  and  pointed  out  how,  by  a 
judicious  use  of  the  furniture,  such  might  be  made  to  yield  a  great  variety 
of  shading  and  effect.  He  was  constrained  to  admit,  however,  that 
background  negatives  for  photographs  which  have  been  taken  in  small 
studios  or  out  of  doors  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

The  following  query  was  found  in  the  question-box  : — “  What  is  the 
best  means  by  which  a  cracked  negative  may  be  mended  so  as  to  admit 
of  its  being  printed  as  before,  and  that  with  as  little  trace  of  the  damage 
as  possible  ?” 

Herren  Beyersdorff  and  Muttei’er  recommended  the  placing  of  the 
fragments  together  and  cementing  them  with  paper.  Thereafter  the 
plate  should  be  revarnislied,  and  the  varnish,  running  into  and  filling  up 
the  cracks,  would  in  a  manner  restore  homogeneousness  to  the  plate. 

Herr  Gutinger  simply  kept  the  negative  moving  during  printing  so 
that  the  light  should  fall  equally  on  both  sides  of  the  crack,  and 
obtained  thereby  satisfactory  results. 

Herr  Lukharclt  said  that,  as  a  rule,  he  found  it  sufficient  remedy  to 
apply  to  the  parts  of  the  plate  a  moistened  strong  piece  of  letter  paper 
of  uniform  texture  fastened  on  with  ordinary  paste,  and  then  to  apply 
pressure  to  the  edges.  As  the  paper  dried  it  contracted,  pulling  the 
pieces  of  the  plate  with  it  in  such  a  manner  that  when  dry  the  fissures 
were  no  longer  perceptible. 

Naturally  the  attention  of  the  meeting  was  turned  to  the  subject  of 
the  exhibition,  which  does  indeed  promise  to  be  perhaps  the  crowning 
marvel  of  such  shows  of  industry,  and  the  President  urged  strongly 
upon  the  members  present  and  upon  the  committee  all  activity  in  the 
work.  Not  only  is  the  present  state  of  photography  to  be  illustrated, 
but  a  most  happy  conception  is  to  be  vigorously  carried  out  of  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  past  history  of  the  art  in  Vienna — from  the  days  when  it  was 
almost  exclusively  cultivated  by  amateurs  downward,  by  means  of 
articles  gathered  from  all  quarters  out  of  private  cabinets,  and  arranged 
for  intelligent  survey. 

The  first  completed  lens  of  Petzval  is  to  be  there  ;  the  first  copper¬ 
plates  for  daguerreotypes  of  Pretsch,  and  the  dry  plates  of  Eissendorff, 
with  innummerable  objects  besides.  It  will  be  a  most  interesting 
collection.  A  number  of  qther  matters  relating  to  the  position  of  the 
photographic  section  in  the  building,  its  proper  lighting,  and  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  space,  with  such  like  matters,  were  touched  upon  by  the 
President,  but  do  not  require  to  be  further  particularized  here. 

An  engi’aving  of  the  principal  entrances  of  the  Vienna  Palace  of 
Industry  is  given  with  the  last  number  of  the  Correspondevz,  which 
shows  a  building  of  which  the  Viennese  have  just  reason  to  be  proud. 


Postponement  op  Meeting. — We  are  requested  to  state  that  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Bristol  and  Clifton  Amateur  Photographic  Associa¬ 
tion  is  postponed  from  Wednesday,  the  15th,  toWednesday,  the  22nd  inst. 

Photographic  Society  oe  London. — The  next  meeting  of  the  Society 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  the  14th  inst. ,  at  the  Gallery,  9,  Conduit- 
street,  Regent-street,  at  8  p.  m.  A  paper  will  be  read  On  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Operations  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  In  connection 
with  Astronomical  and  Meteorological  Records,  by  James  Glaisher,  F.  R.  S. , 
F.R.A.S. ,  &c.,  President  of  the  Society.  Also,  On  Ihe  Fading  of  Albu- 
menised  Pictures,  by  Edward  J.  Gayer,  Surgeon  H.M.  Indian  Army. 

- - - 

Cflmspou’&nue. 

- 4 - 

Some  Hints  to  Opticians. — Composition  Photography. — Dr.  Rey¬ 
nolds’s  Theory  of  the  Latent  Image. — How  to  Improve  a  Thin 
Negative. 

There  are  many  things  which  those  who  supply  us  with  our  lenses  and 
cameras  ought  to  do  for  us,  but  which  they  will  never  do  unless  they 
are  coerced  by  a  strong  pressure  from  without.  I  will  venture  to  point 
out  to  them  what  some  of  these  things  are,  and  what  new  instruments 
photographers  really  want ;  for  now,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  year,  is 
the  time  to  put  these  things  seriously  in  hand. 

In  the  first  place,  every  lens  sold  should  have  its  equivalent  foca  1 
ength  engraved  upon  the  mounting ;  and  its  stops,  instead  of  being 
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numbered  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  should  have  engraved  upon  them  the  numbers 
by  -which  their  diameter  must  be  multiplied  in  order  to  equal  the 
equivalent  focal  length.  The  utility  of  such  a  system  must  be  imme¬ 
diately  obvious  to  every  one.  Why  it  is  not  adopted  is  equally  obvious 
to  many  of  us,  viz.,  because  the  exact  truth  is  not  always  pleasant  to 
tell.  The  equivalent  focal  length  of  a  double  combination  is  in  general 
much  longer  than  people  suppose,  and  pretty  nearly  the  distance  from 
the  front  lens  to  the  ground  glass.  Take,  for  instance,  the  axes  of  the 
various  pencils  as  they  emerge  from  the  back  lens  of  a  doublet ;  will 
they  not,  when  produced,  meet  in  a  point  very  nearly  upon  the  front 
lens?  and  is  not  the  distance  of  that  point  from  the  ground  glass  the 
equivalent  focal  length  of  the  lens  ? 

Then,  again  :  with  respect  to  the  names  of  lenses  by  which  they  are 
called  by  persons  who  write  about  them  in  the  journals,  why  not 
always  adhere  to  the  names  which  have  been  given  to  them  by  their  real 
inventors  ?  Why  call  the  doublet,  the  triplet,  the  deep  meniscus  by 
any  other  name  than  that  which  was  originally  assigned  to  it  by  its 
inventor,  and  which  everybody  understands,  leaving  any  fancy  name 
which  any  subsequent  modifier  of  the  form  ofi  the  instrument,  without 
affecting  its  principle,  may  have  given  it,  to  his  own  exclusive  use  in 
his  trade  catalogue  or  advertisements  ?  We  all  know  what  is  the 
general  construction  of  a  globe  lens,  a  panoramic,  a  portrait  lens,  a 
doublet,  triplet,  or  deep  meniscus  ;  but  how  many  of  us  know  what 
is  meant  by  a  “patent  aplanatic,”  a  “  patent  rectilinear,”  or  a  “  patent 
ratio  ”  lens  ?  These  terms  should  not  appear  in  the  body  of  a  journal, 
but  should  be  confined  to  the  advertisement  columns,  and  to  special 
business  correspondence  with  the  introducers  of  the  said  modifications. 
Many  of  us — and  I  am  myself  a  case  in  point — use  exclusively  the 
lenses  of  a  particular  maker,  and  have  never  studied  the  trade  cata¬ 
logue  of  any  other  maker,  and  know  next  t<S  nothing  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  peculiar  nomenclature  which,  for  his  own  trade  purposes,  he  may 
have  thought  fit  to  adopt.  Let  us,.  then,  use  terms  which  we  all 
understand. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  stops  and  focal  lengths.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  a  stop  to  the  focal  length,  when 
squared,  does  not  always  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  luminous  intensity 
of  the  image,  because  in  the  case  of  a  doublet  the  diameter  of  the 
incident  pencil  upon  the  front  lens  is  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the 
stop  which  is  at  a  distance  behind  it.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  front  lens  absorbs  some  of  the  light,  so  that 
practically  the  objection  has  little  or  no  weight,  and  we  may  consider 
that  in  every  case  the  rule  that  the  time  of  exposure  varies  as  the  square 
of  the  fraction,  focal  length  by  diameter  of  stop,  is  applicable  without 
appreciable  error,  and  if  rigorously  observed  will  never  lead  any  one 
far  astray  in  using  moderate-sized  lenses  of  common  construction.  If 
the  stops  of  any  combination  were  numbered  in  the  way  I  have  sug¬ 
gested,  then,  when  using  that  same  instrument,  the  time  of  exposure 
would  vary  as  the  square  of  the  number  marked  upon  the  stop— the 
light,  of  course,  remaining  the  same. 

We  now  come  to  certain  new  forms  of  camera  of  which  photographers 
are  beginning  to  feel  the  want  in  order  to  meet  the  ever-changing  tastes 
and  demands  of  the  public.  Enlarged  pictures  in  permanent  pigments, 
we  are  told,  are  coming  into  fashion  ;  and  that  a  growing  taste  for  lan¬ 
tern  slides  is  evident.  It  is  also  highly  desirable  that  a  fresh  impetus 
should  be  given  to  instantaneous  photography.  Each  of  these  subjects 
is  worthy  of  a  separate  discussion,  and  I  merely  allude  to  them  now  in 
order  that  my  readers  may  think  them  over  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  the 
consideration  of  such  suggestions  as  I  hope  on  a  future  occasion  to  offer. 

The  subject  of  half -plate  stereoscopic  portraits  and  views,  to  be  ex¬ 
hibited  as  transparencies  in  a  handsome  instrument  which  would  be  an 
appropriate  ornament  for  a  drawing-room,  is  also  reserved  for  discussion 
at  an  early  date,  when  I  hope  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  instrument 
itself  can  be  obtained  from  a  specified  maker.  I  have  also  on  the  tapis 
a  very  portable  hand  stereoscope,  which  can  be  used  for  uniting  a  pair 
of  stereoscopic  lantern  views  projected  side  by  side  upon  a  screen  ten 
feet,  more  or  less,  in  diameter  by  means  of  a  dissolving -view  apparatus. 
A  similar  instrument  may  be  used  for  uniting  a  pair  of  stereo,  prints  of 
any  size,  mounted  side  by  side.  My  readers  should  bear  this  in  mind 
when  taking  views,  and  should  take  them  in  pairs,  stereoscopically, 
whenever  a  suitable  subject  offers  ;  for  pairs  of  half-plate  views  for  the 
stereoscope  may  ere  long  be  in  demand,  and  a  good  price  be  paid  for 
them.  The  prints  could  either  be  made  by  the  collographic  process,  or 
by  carbon  as  glass  transparencies,  or  by  the  Woodbury  type. 

I  will  now  venture  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  very  interesting  and 
eloquent  paper  on  Landscape  Photography,  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Earl,  pub¬ 


lished  at  page  600,  No.  659,  which  is  full  of  noble  aspirations  in  regard 
to  the  future  of  our  art.  Papers  of  this  kind  are  calculated  to  rouse 
us  up  and  cheer  us  onwards,  particularly  when  supported  by  fine  ex¬ 
hibited  work.  Whatever  relates  to  artistic  progress  in  our  art  excites 
at  once  my  warmest  sympathy  and  support,  provided  it  he  based  on 
sound  principles  of  operation,  for  the  special  interest  which  I  take  in 
photography  is  artistic  rather  than  scientific ;  and  if  I  dabble  a  little 
in  such  science  as  relates  to  our  chemical  theories  and  optical  instru¬ 
ments,  it  is  solely  with  the  view  of  improving  our  processes  and  appli¬ 
ances,  in  order  that  we  may  have  better  tools  for  doing  more  artistic 
work.  But  I  do  not  take  quite  the  same  point  of  view  as  Mr.  Earl  in 
reference  to  what  is  called  “composition  photography;”  for  this  branch 
of  our  art  has  never  interested  me  in  the  least,  and  I  have  always  re¬ 
garded  it  as  a  fallacy.  Taking  the  most  favourable  and  indulgent  view 
of  the  matter  that  it  is  possible  to  take,  and  assuming  as  already  sur¬ 
mounted  difficulties  which  still  exist,  the  common-sense  question  still 
remains,  whether  “composition  photography”  be  not  a  tedious,  lengthy, 
costly,  and  unremunerative  way  of  doing  what  can  be  done  much  more 
readily  and  better  by  the  artist  with  the  brush  or  the  pencil.  Seeing, 
then,  that  the  results  are  inferior  and  of  comparatively  small  money 
value,  would  it  not  be  much  wiser  for  a  photographer  with  aspirations 
towards  picture-making  to  lay  aside  the  refractory  camera  and  chemi¬ 
cals  and  take  up  the  brush  ?  Or,  if  a  photographer  have  not  the  ability 
to  become  an  artist  in  the  regular  way,  or,  if  he  have  failed  to  become 
one  in  the  regular  way,  he  will  surely  not  succeed  in  making  pictures  of 
a  high  class  with  the  aid  of  tools  which  are  infinitely  more  refractory 
than  the  brush  and  pigments.  In  short,  I  regard  “composition  photo¬ 
graphy  ”  not  only  as  ^^progressive  (for  the  best  that  it  can  do  can  be 
done  far  better  by  simpler  means),  but  positively  as  retrogressive,  and 
unworthy  of  our  serious  attention. 

Why,  then,  are  we  photographers  with  such  fine  taste,  such  keen 
enjoyment  of  nature,  and  such  high  aspirations,  to  rest  content  with 
copying  maps  of  machinery  ;  with  taking  portraits  by  the  aid  or  the 
retoucher  and  stippler ;  with  reproducing  little  bits  of  detail  and 
“faking  up”  studies  for  the  stereoscope;  with  making  copies  of 
works  of  art,  or  of  the  ruined  monuments  of  antiquity,  or  of  inscriptions 
in  the  British  Museum  ?  Is  our  ardour  to  be  quenched,  our  enthusiasm 
to  be  put  out,  and  all  artistic  progress  to  be  denied  us,  because  it  is  an 
unprofitable  waste  of  time  and  talent  to  make  composition  photographs, 
with  a  sky  from  one  negative,  some  waves  from  a  second,  some  rocks 
from  a  third,  some  boats  from  a  fourth,  some  figures  from  a  fifth,  and 
so  on  ?  By  no  means  !  Reflect  a  moment.  Is  no  other  field  open  to 
us  as  artist  photographers  than  picture-making  by  such  dodges  as 
these?  Did  you  never,  kind  reader,  on  your  country  rambles  stand 
before  such  scenes  as  no  painter  has  ever  yet  done  justice  to,  and  long 
for  a  process  of  photography  which  would  enable  you  to  reproduce  them 
in  all  their  wonderful  truth  and  proportion,  pure  and  simple,  without 
any  idealising  ?  And  would  not  such  a  process,  if  known,  have  satisfied 
in  its  results  your  highest  aspirations  and  love  of  the  beautiful  ? 
Surely  such  results  would  put  to  the  blush  the  highest  efforts  of  the 
artist  with  his  brush  and  palette,  and  wellnigh  drive  him  to  despair. 
Why,  then,  waste  time  and  talent  in  unprofitable  trifling  in  efforts 
which  are  retrogressive,  and  betray  either  a  weakness  of  mind  or  im¬ 
perfect  art-culture,  and  which,  out  of  our  own  little  circle  of  critics  are 
severely  condemned  ? 

But  is  any  such  process  as  I  contemplate  possible  even  in  mono¬ 
chrome  ?  I  reply  :  was  photography,  even  as  we  now  practice  it, 
thought  possible  a  hundred  years  ago  ?  and  shall  we  now  despair  of 
further  progress  when  so  much  has  already  been  achieved  ?  Away  with 
the  unworthy  thought  !  Can  we  not  even  now  almost  touch  the  goal  of 
our  desires  ?  and  shall  we  withdraw  fainthearted  and  discouraged  from 
the  desired  work  which  yet  remains,  and  content  ourselves  with  what 
our  present  processes  can  accomplish  with  the  aid  of  tricks  and  dodges  ? 
No;  let  us  rather  aim  at  improving  our  processes  and  appliances,  and  then 
turn  them  to  a  higher  class  of  work. 

Talking  of  dodges  in  landscape  photography  reminds  me  that  Mr. 
Earl  makes  the  following  remarks,  which  ought  not  to  pass  without 
comment : — 

“  Occasionally  a  bold  foreground  and  tender  middle  distance  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  upon  separate  plates  more  satisfactorily,  as  where  a  distant  range  of 
bills  complete  the  outline  and  is  quite  a  feature  visually.  F eeling  the  dwarfed 
effect  they  have  in  the  camera,  I  take  a  larger  lens  and  produce  this  too  upon  a 
separate  plate,  which  frequently  enables  the  natural  sky  to  be  obtained  at  the 
same  time.  In  theory  how  wrong  !  ” 

Wrong  indeed  !  Then  why  adopt  the  practice  ?  Can  anything  be 
right  in  practice  which  is  wrong  in  theory  !  Certainly  not.  Then  why 
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work  for  uneducated  tastes  which  cannot  detect  an  error  of  theory  • 
Fancy  clouds  on  a  different  scale  from  the  foreground  objects  !  Turner 
knew  better  than  this,  and  one  of  his  simple  secrets  for  rendering  space 
and  atmosphere  consisted  in  strictly  attending  to  the  rules  of  true  per¬ 
spective,  and  not  dwarfing  his  foregrounds  and  magnifying  his  distances. 

But  then  Mr.  Earl  asks — “Will  not  photography  render  skies  as  no 
living  man  can  paint  them  ?” 

It  will,  indeed,  and  here  he  is  right  enough,  and  nothing  can  more 
clearly  point  out  the  direction  in  which  we  ought  to  work  than  this 
remark.  Let  us  but  persevere  a  little  longer  in  improving  our  processes 
and  appliances,  and  we  shall  then  do  such  work — pure  and  simple  tran¬ 
scripts  from  Nature  in  her  glorious  moods — as  will  for  ever  be  the 
despair  of  the  artist,  with  his  less  perfect  tools. 

In  a  lecture  on  galvanic  batteries,  lately  delivered  before  the  Society 
of  Arts  by  the  Rev.  H.  Highton,  that  learned  gentleman  said — 

“  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  true  wisdom  in  science  not  to  attempt  to  do  more 
than  give  an  intelligent  and  comprehensive  classification  of  the  phenomena 
themselves.  Deeper  theories  may  sometimes  be  useful  in  suggesting  experi¬ 
ments,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  those  theories  must  always  be  doubtful  and 
mere  matter  of  guess,  and,  at  best,  simply  provisionary,”  &c. 

These  remarks  are  true,  and  we  should  bear  them  in  mind.  The  chief 
value  of  a  theory  is  to  enable  us  to  remember  facts  and  to  suggest  new 
experiments,  which,  without  it,  would  be  made  empirically  and  at  ran¬ 
dom.  In  the  present  state  of  our  ignorance  respecting  the  ultimate 
constitution  of  matter,  all  our  deeper  chemical  theories  may  be  entirely 
wrong,  and  most  probably  are  so. 

Regarding,  then,  a  theory  from  this  point,  one  which  does  not  take 
cognisance  of  all  the  facts,  and  aid  us  in  our  practice,  is  manifestly  worth¬ 
less.  Regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
recent  theory  of  the  latent  image  upon  iodide  of  silver  brought  forward 
by  Dr.  J.  Emerson  Reynolds  ?  He  repudiates  my  modification  of  it,  and 
adheres  to  his  own  original  version,  which  is  this  : — 

Iodine  of  silver,  per  se,  is  sensitive  to  light.  When  exposed  to  light, 
two  bonds  of  the  triad  iodine  are  set  free,  and  in  this  state  they  remain 
until  a  suitable  developer  is  applied.  This  consists  of  an  acidified 
mixture  of  protosulphate  of  iron  and  nitrate  of  silver.  When  this  is 
applied  the  two  free  bonds  seize  upon  two  atoms  of  silver  in  the  nitrate, 
and  thus  the  blacks  of  the  negative  are  produced.  These  are  further 
intensified  by  the  precipitation  upon  them  of  metallic  silver  from  the 
developer. 

How  very  pretty  the  above  theory  reads  !  and  what  a  pity  it  is  that  it 
does  not  explain  the  leading  facts  of  the  phenomenon  !  And,  again,  how 
sadly  it  would  lead  astray  any  unfortunate  photographer  who  might 
attempt  to  act  upon  it  in  his  practice  ! 

Our  sensitive  film  is  not  composed  of  iodide  of  silver  pure  and  simple, 
but  of  iodide  of  simple  plus  free  nitrate  ;  and  it  is  found  that  if  we  wash 
away  this  free  nitrate  very  closely  our  film  almost  entirely  loses  its 
sensitiveness.  Evidently,  then,  the  free  nitrate  plays  an  important  part 
during  the  exposure ;  but  of  this  fact  Dr.  Reynolds’s  theory  takes  no 
account  whatever.  Why,  if  his  theory  be  true,  should  we  submit  to  the 
nuisance  of  the  free  nitrate  clinging  to  the  film  during  the  exposure  and 
attacking  the  iodide,  when  it  is  stated  to  be  only  necessary  as  a  com¬ 
ponent  part  of  the  developer  ?  My  theory  has  at  least  this  advantage 
over  Doctor  Reynolds’s — that  it  explains  the  important  part  which  the 
free  nitrate  plays  during  the  exposure ;  and  I  confess  I  am  uot  sorry 
that  he  repudiates  it,  since  it  is  now  all  my  own. 

The  author  of  the  leading  article  at  page  611  says  that  I  appear  to 
think  “there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  invisible  and  the  visi¬ 
ble  image.”  That  is  true.  He  understands  me  rightly ;  and  I  will  now 
give  my  reasons  for  it,  employing  the  method  of  a  reductio  ad  absurdum. 

I  put  into  a  test  tube  some  iodide  of  silver  along  with  a  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  neutral  nitrate  of  silver,  and  expose  the  mixture  for  an  hour  to 
sunshine,  shaking  it  at  intervals.  I  then  find  that  the  iodide  of  silver 
has  taken  a  pale  brown  tint,  and  that  the  liquid  has  become  intensely 
acid.  Here,  then,  is  proof  positive  that  a  chemical  change  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  light. 

But  may  not  this  chemical  change  have  been  preceded  by  a  physical 
change  in  the  iodide  ?  and,  if  so,  hou>  long  did  the  physical  change  last  ? 
and  when  did  the  chemical  change  begin  ? 

On  repeating  the  experiment  I  find  that  the  instant  the  mixture  is 
exposed  to  light  the  iodide  begins  to  darken.  The  physical  change,  if 
any,  must  therefore  occupy  but  an  inappreciably  short  space  of  time. 

1  now  take  a  sheet  of  iodised  calotype  paper,  and  render  it  sensitive 
by  floating  it  upon  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  then  cut  in  half, 


and  one  half  is  exposed  for  ten  minutes  to  the  image  in  a  camera  ;  the 
other  half  is  exposed  for  the  fraction  of  a  second  to  diffused  daylight. 
The  latter  half  I  find  has  changed  colour,  but  the  former  half  shows  no 
signs  of  an  image. 

I  then  apply  a  developer  of  gallic  acid  to  both  halves,  and  the  image 
comes  out  on  one  half,  and  the  other  darkens  to  the  same  degree,  in 
the  same  manner  exactly. 

Such  are  my  experiments.  Now  what  am  I  to  conclude  from  them? 
There  is  a  choice  between  two  vastly  different  modes  of  explanation. 

One  is  that  no  chemical  change  whatever  was  produced  upon  the 
iodide  that  was  exposed  within  the  camera,  but  only  a  physical  change 
which  lasted  for  ten  minutes,  whilst  on  the  iodide  that  was  exposed  to 
diffused  daylight  outside  the  camera  the  change  was  entirely  chemical 
from  first  to  last,  so  far  as  could  be  observed. 

The  other  explanation  is — that  in  both  cases  the  change  was  entirely 
chemical,  and  essentially  the  same  in  kind ,  although  in  one  case  it  was 
not  sufficient  in  amount  to  become  visible  in  the  dim  light  of  the  opera¬ 
ting-room.  If  any  physical  change  preceded  the  chemical  ( of  which 
there  is  no  evidence  ivhatever),  that  occupied  but  an  inappreciably  short 
space  of  time  in  both  cases. 

I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  adopt  whichever  explanation  he  prefers, 
but  I  would  suggest  to  him  that  a  chemical  change  in  a  collodion  film 
may  occur  although  it  may  not  be  visible  to  our  imperfect  organs  of 
sight.  I  might  Avrite  in  sympathetic  ink  upon  this  sheet  of  paper,  and 
the  writing  would  not  be  visible  until  a  developer  was  applied  to  it, 
although  a  chemical  change  would  certainly  have  been  made  in  the 
paper  wherever  the  writing  occurred. 

I  am  afraid  my  order  of  mind  is  rather  gross  and  practical  in  matters 
of  scientific  theory.  In  the  olden  time  I  should  have  been  a  disciple  of 
Epicurus  rather  than  of  Plato.  I  cannot  in  imagination  people  space 
with  phantoms  ;  nor  can  I  believe,  without  evidence,  in  a  physical  change 
in  a  film  lasting  for  ten  minutes  in  the  light  within  a  camera,  but  for  an 
inappreciably  short  space  of  time  in  the  light  outside  it.  I  leave  to 
minds  of  a  more  ethereal  order  these  subtle  niceties  of  science.  To  such 
minds  there  may  appear  to  be  no  absurdity  or  discrepancy  involved  ; 
but  to  my  plodding,  matter-of-fact  comprehension  they  are  inadmissible 
as  pure  matters  of  faith ,  explaining  nothing  and  supported  by  no  tan¬ 
gible  evidence. 

I  maintain,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Reynolds’s  theory  of  the  latent  image 
upon  iodide  of  silver  is  purely  hypothetical  and  based  upon  no  evidence 
whatever,  but,  on  the  contrary,  opposed  to  known  facts,  and  likely  to 
mislead  in  practice.  Moreover,  that  my  modification  of  it,  which  he 
repudiates,  is  not  open  to  these  objections.  Such  are  my  convictions 
frankly  stated,  and  with  no  intention  to  give  offence.  On  the  contrary, 

I  owe  much  valuable  information  to  Dr.  Reynolds,  and  hold  his  opinions 
in  general  in  high  esteem  as  those  of  an  eminent  chemist,  whose  bias  is 
ever  towards  progress  in  the  right  sense  of  the  word. 

I  have  been  a  good  deal  amused  by  the  badgering  which  my  friend 
Mr.  Whiting  has  lately  received  about  the  hanging  of  the  exhibition 
pictures.  We  all  come  in  for  some  hard  hitting  now  and  then,  and 
precious  little  honey  as  a  salve  for  our  wounds ;  but  the  most  belaboured 
of  us  all  is  a  certain  gallant  colonel  who  is  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
pioneers.  It  is  positively  too  bad,  and  I  for  one  beg  to  tender  him  my 
hearty  sympathy  under  the  buffetting  which  he  has  to  endure. 

Here  is  a  practical  hint  to  wind  up  a  somewhat  prosy  letter.  If  you 
have  a  negative  which  is  too  harmonious  and  yields  flat  prints,  fasten 
a  piece  of  thin  white  paper  upon  the  back,  and  paint  upon  this  in 
Indian  ink  some  black  patches  or  thin  washes  wherever  you  want  to 
heighten  the  lights  of  the  print.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.  A. 

Redon,  December  30,  1872. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — An  anonymous  writer  has  no  conscience  to  be  pricked 
and  no  cheek  to  be  made  to  blush,  so  it  will  be  useless  for  me  to  prolong 
the  discussion  with  “  An  Assistant  Hanger.  ” 

I  will,  then,  content  myself  with  saying  that  he  errs  gravely  in  his 
statements.  I  repeat  that  the  only  touching  to  any  of  my  nine  pictures 
in  the  Exhibition  was  in  one  landscape,  owing  to  the  sky  having  been 
carelessly  printed  in  and  having  gone  over  the  tops  of  the  towers  of  a 
castle,  which  were  retouched.  No  tree  was  drawn  in,  nor  was  anything 
added  to  what  was  in  the  original  negative. 

I  am  ashamed  to  occupy  your  space  with  these  puerile  details,  but  the 
“Assistant  Hanger’s”  criticism  I  consider  unfair,  and  am  bound  to  pro¬ 
test  against  it. 
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I  have  been  very  unlucky  in  1872.  My  pet  process  has  been  con¬ 
demned  by  Messrs.  Dawson  and  Matthew  Whiting  as  of  no  more  use 
than  ground  bones  and  sand  (Mr.  Dawson  retracting  his  part  of  the  asser¬ 
tion,  however),  and  now  my  pictures  are  found  fault  with  by  your 
anonymous  correspondent.  These  are  terrible  inflictions,  and  I  can  only 
console  myself  by  recalling  to  mind  the  following  story An  eminent 
city  banker  was  one  day  visited  in  his  private  room  by  a  young  stock¬ 
broker,  who  complained  that  the  bank  was  of  no  use  to  him,  and  had, 
in  fact,  declined  to  assist  him  with  a  loan  at  a  certain  critical  time,  con¬ 
cluding  by  saying— -“I  shall  at  once  withdraw  my  account.”  The 
banker,  putting  on  a  serious  face,  called  his  partner  in  from  the  next 
room.  “  B - ,”  said  he,  “Mr.  A- —  [pointing  to  the  individual]  de¬ 

clares  his  intention  of  removing  his  account,  and  I  thought  I  had  better 
consult  you  at  once  as  to  whether  the  bank,  after  so  serious  a  blow,  can 

possibly  go  on,  or  whether  we  must  at  once  stop  payment.”  Mr.  B- - 

at  once  saw  the  joke  of  the  situation,  and  said  solemnly — “I  hope,  in 
spite  of  the  very  serious  fact  you  tell  me  of,  our  friends’  support  will 
enable  us  to  go  on,  Mr.  A — — ’s  terrible  threat  notwithstanding.” 

May  I  hope  that  my  friends’  support  will  enable  me  to  go  on  in  spite 
of  the  serious  condemnations  of  my  process  and  pictures  that  I  have 
alluded  to  above? — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  Stuart  Wortley,  Lt.-Gol. 

Rosslyn  House,  Grove  End  Road,  N.W., 

January  7,  1873. 


A  VERY  EXTRAORDINARY  ORGANIC  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  last  number  of  a  weekly  contemporary  there  is 
given  by  a  correspondent  a  formula  for  an  organic  iron  developer  of  a 
very  remarkable  nature.  I  have  read  of  many,  but  such  a  wonderful 
one  as  this  beats  all.  It  is  composed  of  iron,  thirty  grains  ;  water,  one 
ounce  ;  glacial  acetic  acid,  two  ounces  nearly ;  and  sugar,  seven  ounces  and 
a-half! 

But  this  extraordinary  mess  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  the  thing  in 
the  hands  of  the  gentleman,  as  he  remarks— which  I  am  hardly  surprised 
at — that  with  its  use  he  has  “frequently  failed  in  securing  an  improved 
effect.”  Knowing  that  the  editor  approves  of  a  sugar  developer  the 
correspondent  wants  to  know  why  he  fails.  The  editor  kindly  gives 
advice,  and  assures  the  inquirer  that  “in  our  experience  a  developer 
with  the  proportion  of  sugar  named  by  our  correspondent”  (that  is, 
nearly  half-a-pound  of  sugar  to  one  ounce  of  water)  “would  work  well, 
flowing  evenly”  (would  it  not  be  just  a  trifle  thick?),  “and  giving  con¬ 
siderable  intensity  without  acetic  acid  at  all.” 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  editor  referred  to  does  not  endorse  the 
propriety  of  adding  nearly  two  ounces  of  glacial  acetic  acid  (fifteen 
drachms)  to  one  ounce  of  iron  developer,  yet  he  gravely  assures  us  that 
nearly  half-a-pound  of  sugar  (sixty  drachms)  is  the  right  and  proper 
quantity  to  add  to  one  ounce  of  the  developer,  to  make  it  ‘  ‘  flow  evenly” 
and  “work  well.”  Surely  this  is  the  most  extraordinary  developer  ever 
recommended.  Treacle  and  molasses  are  nothing  to  it !— I  am,  yours, 
&c.,  An  Astonished  Photographer. 

January  8,  1873. 

— ♦ — 

MR.  MAYALL  AND  THE  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen. — In  a  letter  purporting  to  be  from  Mr.  Mayall,  and 
published  in  the  Brighton  Daily  News,  I  find  the  following  sentence 

“  I  was  appointed  by  the  Photographic  Society  of  London  to  draw  up  a 
report  on  the  present  state  of  photography,  to  read  at  the  Brighton  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  for  which  purpose  I  applied  to  the  several  inventors 
and  improvers  of  the  art  for  information.” 

I  beg,  in  the  character  which  I  sign  myself,  to  ask  Mr.  Mayall  why, 
ignoring  the  improvements  in  enamelling  processes,  emulsion  processes, 
mechanical  printing  processes,  Woodbury  and  Dallas’s  processes,  en¬ 
largement  processes,  printing  processes,  not  forgetting  M.  Merget’s 
remarkable  mercury  process,  he  confined  himself  to  representing 
the  present  state  of  photography  as  being  carbon  printing  and  the 
Vander  Weyde  background-making  process. 

We  know  he  is  sole  licensee  for  the  latter  in  Brighton,  and  has  given 
to  the  inventor  a  puffing  testimonal,  and  we  know  that  for  the  former 
he  found  a  paper  on  it  ready  made  to  his  hand,  which  he  unblushingly 
put  forward  as  his  own  ;  but  did  he  do  the  duty  he  says  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  entrusted  to  him  ?  My  former  question  I  put  to 
Mr.  Mayall,  the  latter  I  put  to  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Society, 
from  whom  I  request  an  answer. — 1  am,  yours,  &c., 

A  Member  of  the  Photographic  Society. 

January  6,  1873. 

— *- — 

THE  MAYALL  MYSTERY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — When  I  penned  my  letter  to  you  some  months  ago,  I 
did  not  dream  that  it  would  be  the  means  of  putting  such  a  host  of  tor¬ 
mentors  upon  the  unfortunate  photographer’s  track.  Still,  although, 
of  course,  I  am  sorry  if  it  has  inconvenienced  him  or  ruffled  his  temper, 
I  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  that  your 


correspondent  “C.  W.”  has  supplied.  It  is  so  simple,  that  I  wonder  Mr. 
Mayall  did  not  give  it  before ;  and  we  must  not  forget  in  judging  him 
that  even  scientific  men  cannot  be  supposed  to  know  everything. 

That  Professor  Roscoe  and  Mr.  Mayall  should  both  go  to  the  fountain 
head  for  their  information  is  perfectly  right  and  natural,  and  it  may  be 
entirely  due  to  some  oversight  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mayall’s  friend  that 
he,  in  common  with  the  Professor,  omitted  to  say  that  the  matter  was 
not  his  own. 

If  the  hypothesis  were  possible  that  in  a  momentary  fit  of  senile 
ambition  he  had  foisted  it  on  the  public,  I  should  be  extremely  sorry 
— on  the  whole  disposed  to  pity,  rather  than  blame,  the  weakness  so 
evidently  the  sign  of  failing  faculties. 

In  any  case,  the  love  of  seeming  to  be  learned  is  deeply  rooted  in 
modern  spirits,  and  particularly  among  the  pseudo-scientific,  so  that,  if 
Mr.  J.  E.  Mayall  has  erred,  he  has  done  so  in  company  with  a  goodly 
herd. 

Some  people,  too,  have  special  gifts  in  the  way  of  exposition  and  a 
natural  tendency  to  talk,  which  is  extremely  apt  to  carry  them  away 
upon  every  possible  occasion  ;  and  when  such  endowments  are  united  to 
a  retentive  memory,  a  man  will  often  be  found  to  utter  by  the  bushel 
words  and  thoughts  not  his  own,  without  being  half  conscious  of  the 
fact.  Therefore  I  can  find  many  excuses  for  the  gentleman,  though 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  lesson  he  has  got  (apparently)  may  prevent 
any  recurrence  of  an  unfortunate  proclivity. 

Again  thanking  your  correspondent— I  am,  yours,  &c. 

January  6,  1873.  Henry  Edward  Thompson. 

— ♦ — 

FUNNINESS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  the  27th  ult.  you  had  an  extract 
from  Photographic  Mosaics.  The  article  to  which  I  allude  is  one  called 
the  A,  B,  C,  and  D  of  Photography,  by  Mr.  Elbert  Anderson. 

Now  I  like  a  good  joke,  and,  moreover,  know  how  to  appreciate  one 
when  I  read  it ;  also,  I  would  give  you  to  understand  that  I  am  not  a 
Scotchman,  therefore  it  is  not  difficult  for  me  to  see  it.  Surely  you 
don’t  want  to  cram  your  readers  with  such  stuff  as  that  of  Mr.  Anderson’s 
as  funny. 

That  the  gentleman  in  question  is  an  excellent  photographer,  or  a 
good  teacher  of  our  art,  there  is  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  doubt; 
but  his  vain  struggles  to  be  comic  in  the  A,  B,  G,  and  D  of  Photography 
are  something  horrible. 

You  leave  it  to  your  readers  to  say  whether  it  be  a  matter  of  lamenta¬ 
tion  or  congratulation  that  there  are  no  humourous  writers  on  photo¬ 
graphy  this  side  of  the  ‘ ‘  ferry. ”  ’Tis  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  think 
that  there  are  none  of  Mr.  Anderson’s  style.  Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of 
thankfulness  that  there  are  no  would-be  funny  writers  over  here.  But 
at  the  same  time  real  witty  contributions  have  appeared  in  the  English 
photographic  journals  from  time  to  time,  from  such  men  as  Mudd, 
the  “  Peripatetic  Photographer,”  Mr.  Cherrill,  and  others. 

I  now  take  my  leave,  sincerely  hoping  that  such  straining  after 
effect  in  introducing  funniness  into  photographic  literature  will  soon 
be  abandoned  both  by  our  American  cousins  and  our  British  brethren, 
—  I  am,  yours,  &e.,  Anglo-Cambrianicus. 


Wild  Beasts  in  the  Lantern.— There  are  two  ways  of  seeing  the 
animals,  &c. ,  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  One  way  is  to  go  there  and 
see  them  ;  the  other  is  to  bring  them  to  see  us.  The  latter  method  is, 
thanks  to  photography,  now  the  more  easy  method  of  the  two.  In 
writing  of  the  “Zoo”  at  the  Polytechnic,  The  Times  says,  “this  simply 
means  that,  by  the  aid  of  photography,  transparent  slides,  magic  lan¬ 
tern,  and  a  large  screen,  almost  everything  of  special  interest  in  animals 
and  their  attendants,  which  can  be  seen  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  is 
reproduced,  in  heroic  and  colossal  proportions,  in  the  course  of  half-an- 
hour.  Mr.  York’s  photographs,  and  Mr.  King’s  descriptive  lecture 
have  a  triple  interest — one  for  those  whose  familiarity  with  the  gardens 
enables  them  the  better  to  appreciate  the  excellence  of  the  views, 
another  for  those  who  cannot  visit  the  gardens,  and  a  third  for  those 
who,  by  this  exhibition,  are  induced  to  visit  them.  We  understand 
that  the  authorities  of  the  gardens  have  gladly  co-operated  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  views.  They  are  as  much  appreciated  as  anything  that 
is  offered  to  holiday  visitors. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

A  first-rate  sewing  machine  (How’s),  capital  bicycle,  a  quantity  of  type,  press, 
&c.,  and  one  or  two  splendid  oleographs  in  massive  gilt  frames  will  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  a  large  portrait  lens,  or  carte  camera  and  lens. — Address,  No. 
11,  South  Bar-street,  Banbury. 
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Offers  solicited  (in  photo,  goods  preferred)  for  a  pair  of  stereo,  landscape  lenses, 
four  and  a-half  inches  focus,  unmounted. — Address,  D.  Breare,  Burley  in- 
Wharfedale. 

A  beautiful  10  X  8  mahogany  (Ross’s)  folding  camera,  with  changing  box  for 
thirteen  plates,  wet  and  dry  slide,  and  oak  chair,  all  in  the  best  condition, 
will  be  exchanged  for  a  No.  2b  patent  card,  or  12  X  10  wide-angle  rectilinear, 
or  4  or  5d  Dallmeyer  lens.  Open  to  offers. — Address,  R.  Holgate.  photo¬ 
grapher,  Bingley,  Leeds,  Yorkshire. 

I  will  exchange  aDerogy’s  carte  lens  of  seven  inches  focus  and  three  and  a- 
quarter  inches  diameter,  or  a  N  o.  1  Ross’s  carte  lens,  for  a  No.  1a  rectilinear, 
or  a  rapid  rectilinear  of  seven  and  a-half  inches  focus,  or  a  first-class  tele¬ 
scope,  or  a  good  modem  dictionary  of  equal  value. — Address,  S.  Arlidge, 
photographer,  Weedon,  Northamptonshire. 

A  five-foot  billiard  table,  with  cues,  balls,  and  tressels  complete  (cost  over  £10), 
will  be  exchanged  for  any  of  the  following  to  equal  value: — A  good  dark 
tent  or  a  travelling  camera  to  work  8x5  plates,  doublet  lens,  by  Ross, 
Dallmeyer,  or  Grubb,  seven  and  a-half  inches  focus,  a  pair  of  lenses,  by 
same  makers,  four  inch  focus,  or  a  doublet  lens,  seven  and  a-half  inches 
focus,  by  Ross,  Dallmeyer,  or  Grubb. — Address,  A.  A.,  133,  Culford-road,  N. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


i Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


\ye  have  been  compelled  to  postpone  the  publication  of  the  titlepage 
and  index  to  our  last  volume  till  next  week. 

.  *  Owing  to  recent  pressure  of  engagements  connected  with  the  preparation 

*  of  the  Almanac  we  have  to  claim  the  indulgence  of  several  correspondents, 
whose  various  communications  will  now  receive  immediate  attention,  by 
letter  or  otherwise. 

Registrations. — In  our  next. 

H.  Vander  Weyde. — Received.  In  our  next. 

D.  H.— Received  just  as  we  were  preparing  for  press. 

A  Victim. _ We  shall  write  to  you  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

A  Member  of  the  British  Association.— Received.  In  our  next. 

S.  T.— Thanks  for  the  carte;  the  likeness  is  good,  but  the  expression  is  rather 
lackadaisical. 


Curiosus. — You  err  in  supposing  that  the  gentleman  named  is  in  any  sense 
one  of  the  fathers  of  photography.  All  his  contributions  to  the  advancement 
of  the  art  consist  of  a  paper  that  was  read  before  a  certain  society  (and 
which  was  not  calculated  to  throw  much  light  upon  any  matter  connected 
with  photography),  and  a  speech  of  the  after-dinner  class.  Whether  ho  ever 
took  pictures  on  collodion  or  not  we  cannot  tell. 

Amateur. — Place  the  sitter  so  as  to  face  the  west,  and  then  the  principal  side 
light  will  be  the  north.  If  the  tree  cannot  be  cut  down  and  removed 
entirely,  perhaps  there  would  bo  no  objection  to  the  branches  being 
thinned.  Consult  an  experienced  gardener  before  you  decide  upon  hiking 
any  steps ;  indeed  it  may  be  possible,  by  the  removal  of  the  glass  house  a 
few  feet  farther  west,  to  get  rid  entirely  of  any  ill  effect  caused  by  the  tree. 

G.  B.  Brown. — It  would  not  prove  a  very  difficult  feat  to  write  a  book  of  one 
hundred  pages  on  photographic  washing-machines  ;  judge,  therefore,  of  the 
impossibility  of  our  attempting  to  comply  with  your  request,  and  give  you  in 
the  short  space  of  an  “answer  to  correspondents”  an  account  of  them  all. 
If  you  will  modify  your  question,  and  make  it  more  definite  and  restricted  in 
scope,  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  giving  you  such  information  as  wo  possess 

Hector. — There  are  so  many  ways  of  staining  glass  panes,  so  as  to  make  them 
answer  for  studio  windows,  we  have  some  hesitation  in  selecting  one  for 
special  recommendation.  If  the  panes  could  be  removed,  we  should  have 
advised  their  being  coated  with  collodion  and  varnish  strongly  coloured  with 
dragon’s  blood,  or  a  non-actinic  dye  of  the  aniline  group.  Even  supposing 
that  the  panes  cannot  be  removed,  it  is  probable  the  collodion  can  be 
effectively  applied  by  means  of  a  large  and  flat  camel’s-hair  brush.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  burnt  sienna  and  copal  varnish  may  also  be  tried. 

A  Cautious  Experimentalist. — 1.  In  reply  to  the  first  query  :  Albert’s  pro* 
cess  of  mechanical  printing  is  not  patented  in  this  country,  and  may  be  used 
by  any  person  who  chooses  to  do  so. — 2.  Albert’s  process  consists  in  coating  a 
thick  plate  of  glass  with  a  solution  of  albumen,  gelatine,  and  bichromate  of 
potash,  which,  when  dried,  is  exposed  to  light  and  is  thus  rendered  insoluble. 
On  this,  as  a  substratum,  is  formed  a  second  layer  or  film  of  the  same 
material,  which,  when  dry,  is  exposed  to  light  under  a  negative.  It  is  then 
immersed  in  water,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  being  printed  from  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  a  lithographic  stone  is  used. — 3.  The  “  heliotype  ” 
process  differs  from  that  above  described  in  some  particulars,  such  as  the 
addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  chrome  alum  to  the  gelatine  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  it  insoluble,  thus  saving  the  necessity  of  exposing  the  substra¬ 
tum  to  light ;  the  transferring  of  the  film  from  glass  to  a  metallic  plate ;  the 
use  of  coloured  water  for  wetting  the  printing  surface  instead  of  common 
water ;  and  also  in  some  other  respects. 

Received. — George  Croughton;  John  V.  Hatch. 


J.  Cairo. —The  card  you  have  sent  is  too  deeply  printed;  to  this  is  due  its 
smudgy  effeet. 

Aleck.— The  whole  secret  lies  in  having  a  very  dark  background  and 
vignetting  the  picture. 

Jose  de  Brunet  (San  Sebastian,  Spain).— Your  communication  of  the  4th 
instant,  and  enclosure,  received. 

Sam.— Thanks  for  the  suggestion,  which  we  shall  carefully  consider  and  act 
upon,  if  found  desirable  or  necessary. 

Geo.  Hume.— Have  a  wooden  cone  or  box  to  fit  on  to  the  front  of  the  camera. 
In  this  way  the  front  lens  of  the  objective  may  be  used  with  comfort. 

Tantary.— Try  the  method  of  transferring  the  collodion  film  forming  the 
transparency  to  canvas.  It  is  easily  effected,  and  makes  a  good  base  on 
which  to  use  oil  colours. 

P.  H.  R.— We  can  offer  no  opinion  on  the  validity  of  the  patent ;  but  if  you 
pay  a  fee  to  a  patent  agent,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  all  the  facts,  he  will 
give  you  his  opinion  on  the  matter. 

John  A.  Blythe. — White  wax  itself  is  not  suitable  for  applying  to  the  surface 
of  a  print  in  order  to  give  it  brilliance ;  it  must  be  softened  to  some  exeent 
by  means  of  oil  of  turpentine  or  some  similar  solvent. 

Chromo.— While  we  have  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the 
individuals  mentioned  by  you,  we  do  not  see  that  any  good  would  result  from 
the  publication  of  that  opinion,  hence  we  elect  to  “  disoblige  ”  you. 

S.  White. — The  sample  of  resin  received  appears  to  be  good;  but  we  shall 
submit  it  to  a  dealer  in  such  substances  and  if  he  declare  it  bad  we  shall  let 
you  know.  But  you  should  have  powdered  it  before  placing  it  in  the  solvent. 

J.  B.  Brown. — A  lithographic  press  will  be  required,  as  the  one  you  at 
present  possess  will  be  of  no  use,  unless  it  be  altered  to  a  very  great  extent, 
the  cost  of  which  alteration  would  nearly  amount  to  the  price  of  a  proper 
lithographic  press. 

W.  L.  Brkare.— 1.  The  price  of  the  seventh  edilion  of  the  Silver  Sunbeam  is 
throe  dollars. — 2.  By  addressing  a  letter  to  the  publishers  of  the  respective 
illustrated  serials  and  books  you  will  ascertain  on  what  terms  they  will  allow 
copies  of  the  engravings  to  be  made. 

Old  Photo. — The  lens  in  your  collection  that  has  the  longest  focus  will 
answer  best  for  the  group.  Arrange  the  party  in  a  slight  curve,  as  this  will 
best  ensure  sharpness  in  the  figures  near  the  sides  of  the  picture.  There 
being  so  many  juveniles  a  large  aperture  must  be  employed. 

Rev.  A.  B. — The  sample  ofpyroxyline  enclosed  is  highly  explosive,  being  very 
insoluble.  You  will  find  full  details  in  our  Almanac  for  the  present  year 
of  the  best  methods  of  preparing  pyroxyline  that  shall  be  both  perfectly 
solublo  and  also  suitable  for  either  wot,  dry,  or  transfer  collodion. 

G.  F.  W.  says:— “  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  how  Mr.  Durand  prepares 
his  sensitised  paper.”  We  have  an  idea  that  a  very  large  number  more  be¬ 
sides  “  G.  F.  W.”  would  liko  to  know  this.  Let  him  write  to  the  only  per¬ 
son  who  can  give  him  the  information  that  he  wants,  and  offer  terms. 


g3T  Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “THE  EDITORS  Adver¬ 
tisement*  and  Business  Letters  to  “THE  PUBLISHES”— at  the  Offices,  2,  York 
street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

- ♦ - 
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ALMANAC. 

This  valuable  work  is  now  ready.  For  particulars,  see  advertising 
sheet,  page  ii. ,  in  present  number. 

All  orders  to  be  forwarded  to  tbe  Publishing  Office,  2,  York  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  To  prevent  disappointment,  Is.  3d.  in  postage 
stamps  should  accompany  each  order  for  a  single  copy  when  the  work  is 
to  be  forwarded  by  post. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  January  %th,  1873. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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TESTING  THE  NITRATE  OF  SILVER  BATH. 
Professor  Towler  has  lately  [ante  page  4]  proposed  a  “  new  method 
of  ascertaining  the’strength  of  the  silver  bath.”  The  process  con¬ 
sists  in  precipitating  the  metal  by  means  of  zinc,  collecting,  drying, 
then  fusing  to  a  metallic  globule,  and  weighing. 

We  know  this  process  to  be  about  the  most  convenient,  practically, 
that  can  be  recommended  to  an  operator  little  skilled  in  chemical 
operations,  more  particularly  in  those  of  an  analytical  character ;  but 
we  venture  to  think  that  the  plan  we  long  since  suggested  of  using 
magnesium  for  precipitation  is  far  preferable.  For  the  sake  of  clear¬ 
ness  we  very  briefly  describe  Professor  Towler’s  method,  and  then 
point  out  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  magnesium  process. 

One  ounce  of  the  bath  to  be  tested  is  measured  out.  A  clean  strip 
of  metallic  zinc,  weighing  about  half-an-ounce,  is  placed  in  a  small 
porcelain  dish,  about  an  ounce  of  water  added,  and  a  drachm  or  so  of 
sulphuric  acid.  Hydrogen  gas  is  freely  evolved  with  effervescence, 
and,  while  this  reaction  is  in  progress  the  ounce  of  silver  solution  is 
gradually  stirred  in.  The  silver  quickly  deposits  as  a  greyish 
powder,  and,  after  a  few  minutes,  the  reaction  may  be  judged  to  be 
complete.  To  be  sure  of  this  fact  it  is  well  to  place  a  drop  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  in  a  test-tube,  and  to  drop  into  it  a  drop  of  the  fluid  from 
the  evaporating  dish.  If  no  milkiness  be  produced  the  nitrate  has  been 
completely  decomposed ;  therefore  remove  the  piece  of  zinc  that 
still  remains,  taking  care  to  brush  off  all  adhering  particles  of  silver 
with  a  fine  camel’s-liair  pencil  into  the  solution.  Should  any  par¬ 
ticles  of  zinc  remain  in  the  solution  their  presence  is  indicated  by  a 
quantity  of  very  minute  bubbles  of  hydrogen  rising  from  them ;  these 
particles  must  be  carefully  removed  with  a  pair  of  forceps.  The  solu¬ 
tion  is  now  diluted,  and  the  light  flocculent  masses  of  silver  are  aggre¬ 
gated  together  as  much  as  possible ;  let  the  latter  settle,  and  then 
pour  off  the  fluid  portion,  taking  particular  care  not  to  allow  any  of 
the  silver  to  pass  over.  Wash  the  residue  as  many  times  with  rain 
water,  and  decant  each  time  with  the  same  care  as  before.  This 
operation  is  repeated  until  the  wash  water  no  longer  has  any  taste, 
or  changes  blue  litmus  paper  red.  Next  dry  the  residual  mass  in  the 
evaporating  dish  on  a  sand-bath  or  on  the  stove,  and  then  mix  it  in¬ 
timately  with  powdered  borax — that  is,  twice  as  much  borax  as  there 
is  silver  powder-— and  press  the  mixture  into  a  compact  mass.  Next 
pick  out  a  piece  of  charcoal  as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg,  and  channel  out 
on  the  grain  end  a  cavity  as  large  as  half  a  marble;  within  this 
cavity  insert  the  mixture  of  silver  and  borax,  and  play  upon  it  with 
the  blowpipe  flame  until  the  silver  is  melted  thoroughly  and  aggre¬ 
gated  into  a  highly-polished  round  bead. 

Neat,  convenient,  and  useful  though  this  plan  is  in  careful  hands, 
it  possesses  some  disadvantages  in  ordinary  use.  In  the  first  place, 
common  zinc  is  very  impure,  and  always  leaves  some  lead  and 
carbon  undissolved  on  treatment  with  acid,  and  these  will,  therefore, 
go  to  increase  the  apparent  weight  of  silver.  And,  further;  the 
troublesome  fusion  to  a  button  of  metal  is  not  really  necessary,  for 
simply  heating  the  grey  powder  for  a  short  time  in  a  little  crucible, 
made  by  folding  up  the  edges  of  a  piece  of  platinum  foil,  is  quite 
sufficient,  if  the  other  steps  of  this  process  have  been  carried  out. 

The  plan  we  have  previously  described  in  this  Journal  is  as 
follows: — An  ounce  of  silver  solution  is  taken,  and  without  any 


j  preparation  a  small  strip  of  magnesium  ribbon  is  immersed  in  the 
liquid,  and  the  latter  well  stirred.  Instantly  metallic  silver  is 
thrown  down,  the  magnesium  dissolving  at  the  same  time  with 
scarcely  any  perceptible  solution  of  gas.  After  ten  minutes  or  so  a 
few  drops  of  acetic  acid  are  added  in  order  to  dissolve  all  traces  of 
magnesium.  The  latter  metal  leaves  no  residue  of  impurity  after 
treatment  with  acid  ;  the  metallic  silver  deposited  is,  therefore,  free 
from  any  impurity.  The  liquid  is  then  tested  as  just  described,  in 
order  to  make  quite  certain  that  all  the  silver  has  been  precipitated, 
then  treated  with  water  by  decantation  as  above,  and  the  residual 
pure  silver,  when  heated  so  as  to  dry  it  completely,  weighed. 

According  to  this  plan  a  metal  that  can  be  easily  obtained,  and  in 
a  very  pure  state,  is  employed  for  precipitation,  the  use  of  sulphuric 
acid  avoided,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  material  required.  The 
latter  point  is  evident  when  we  remember  that  twelve  grains  of 
magnesium  are  able  to  precipitate  108  grains  of  metallic  silver.  If, 
then,  we  take  a  bath  that  originally  contained  fifty  grains  of  nitrate 
of  silver  per  ounce,  and  which  we  know,  from  its  manner  of  working, 
is  not  stronger  than  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  four  grains’ 
weight  of  magnesium  in  order  to  be  quite  certain  that  we  have  more 
of  the  metal  present  than  is  necessary  to  precipitate  the  whole  of 
the  silver  from  the  liquid,  provided  the  silver  solution  be  nearly 
neutral,  or  only  slightly  acid. 

That  the  precipitation  of  silver  by  this  method  the  following  ex¬ 
periments  will  show,  and  that  the  plan  is  not  attended  with  any 
difficulty  that  the  merest  tyro  cannot  master,  we  give  only  the 
results  of  a  young  and  inexperienced  student  quite  unused  at  the 
time  to  analytical  work. 

1st  Experiment  —  68  grains  of  pure  and  dry  nitrate  of  silver  were 
dissolved  in  water  and  treated  with  ten  grains  of  clean  magnesium 
ribbon.  The  excess  of  magnesium  was  dissolved,  and  the  metallic 
silver  washed,  dried,  and  weighed. 

Silver  formed  . . .  4314  grains. 

Calculated  amount  in  68  grains  of  pure 

nitrate  .  43-20  ,, 

This  was  several  times  repeated  with  nearly  the  same  results. 

2nd  Experiment. — The  object  of  this  was  to  find  how  much  mag¬ 
nesium  was  dissolved  for  a  certain  weight  of  silver  thrown  down. 
10'52  grains  of  magnesium  were  dissolved  in  a  neutral  solution  con¬ 
taining  200  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver.  When  the  magnesium  was 
completely  dissolved  the  solution  was  found  still  to  contain  silver,  as 
we  expected.  The  metallic  silver  precipitated  was  then  washed, 
dried,  and  weighed.  It  was  then  found  that  10 '52  grains  of  mag¬ 
nesium  had  precipitated  91'56  grains  of  silver.  This  gives  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  12'4  grains  of  magnesium  to  108'0  of  silver. 

We  can,  therefore,  fairly  recommend  this  plan  to  our  readers  as 
being  at  once  simple,  convenient,  and  accurate. 

- -♦ - 

RECORDING  METEOROLOGICAL  PHENOMENA. 

A  section  of  the  Greenwich  observers  have  really  much  to  be  grate¬ 
ful  for  to  photography.  If  we  understood  Mr.  Glaisher  aright  when 
on  Tuesday  evening  last  he  discoursed  on  the  subject  of  meteorology 
at  the  Photographic  Society,  we  imagine  that  the  duties  of  certain  of 
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this  class,  of  whom  it  is  correctly  believed  that  our  “  night  is  grown 
their  day,”  are  amazingly  lightened  by  photography,  and  that  the 
labour  of  several  of  them  must  be  mainly  confined  to  “  observing.” 
that  the  clock  by  which  the  sensitive  paper  is  moved  does  not  stop, 
and  the  light  by  a  pencil  of  which  the  registration  is  effected  does 
not  go  out. 

The  subject  on  which  Mr.  Glaisher  dwelt  more  particularly  was 
the  registration,  by  photographic  means,  of  the  variations  of  the 
magnetic  earth  currents,  as  exemplified  by  magnetic  needles  ar¬ 
ranged  to  move  vertically,  so  as  to  register  the  variation  in  the 
“  dip,”  and  horizontally,  so  as  to  register  the  deviation  from  the 
meridian.  Some  explanation  of  the  method  by  which  photography 
records  these  deviations  is  required,  and  pending  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Glaisher’s  communication,  we  shall  here  endeavour  to  give  at 
least  a  popular  idea  of  the  subject,  as  gleaned  from  the  observations 
of  the  learned  gentleman. 

If  a  magnet  be  suspended  by  any  delicate  means,  so  that  it  shall 
move  in  azimuth,  like  the  common  mariner’s  or  pocket  compass,  it 
will  be  found  that  it  does  not  always  point  in  the  same  direction,  but 
varies  to  the  east  or  west  by  very  slight  degrees.  The  amount  of 
this  variation  is  measured  and  registered  in  the  following  way : — 
On  the  centre  of  the  needle  or  bar  is  erected  a  very  light  and  small 
concave  mirror,  upon  which  falls  the  light  from  a  lamp  fixed  at  such 
a  distance  as  to  be  in  the  nearer  of  the  conjugate  foci  of  that  mirror, 
a  sheet  of  sensitive  paper  being  placed  in  the  other  focus,  which  is  at 
a  considerable  distance.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  a  small 
movement  of  the  magnet  which  could  not  possibly  be  detected  by 
the  eye  is  magnified  to  a  very  great  extent ;  for  the  lamp  being  fixed 
the  slightest  rotation  of  the  mirror  causes  the  luminous  point  to 
dance  over  the  surface  of  the  sensitive  paper.  This  latter  motion  is 
in  a  straight  horizontal  line,  and  falls  not  direct  upon  the  paper  but 
upon  a  semi-cylindrical  lens,  which,  so  far  as  we  can  understand, 
may  consist  of  a  solid  glass  rod,  one  half  of  which  is  ground  away, 
and  the  surface  polished. 

The  sensitive  paper  is  wound  round  an  ebonite  cylinder  which  is 
rotated  by  clockwork,  and  the  cylindrical  lens  just  alluded  to  is 
placed  parallel  to,  and  a  very  short  distance  from,  the  sensitive 
paper.  The  beam  from  the  lamp  is  thus  converged  to  a  pencil 
point,  which  moves  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  rotating  paper. 
The  paper  is  prepared  by  the  old  Talbotype  process,  which,  after 
numerous  experiments,  has  been  found  to  answer  better  than  any 
other.  Old,  plain  paper  is  salted  in — 

Iodide  of  potassium .  8  grains, 

Bromide  of  potassium .  12  ,, 

Water .  1  ounce, 

and  when  required  for  use  it  is  excited  on  a  fifty-grain  nitrate  of 
silver  bath  containing  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid. 

This  paper,  while  still  damp,  is  wound  round  the  ebonite  cylinder, 
and  is  then  covered  by  a  second  cylinder  of  glass,  which  fits  with 
such  a  degree  of  closeness  at  the  ends  as  to  prevent  the  paper  under¬ 
neath  from  becoming  dry.  So  well  does  it  perform  this  office  that 
Mr.  Glaisher  observed  that  it  would  be  quite  moist  when  removed 
from  the  cylinder  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  development 
is  effected  by  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid. 

The  registration  of  the  variations  of  the  dipping  needle  is  effected 
in  a  similar  manner,  the  cylinder  containing  the  sensitive  paper 
being,  of  course,  placed  in  a  vertical  position.  In  other  respects 
the  arrangements  are  the  same. 

The  variations  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  are  recorded  in 
a  somewhat  similar  manner,  only  in  this  case  no  mirror  is  required. 

The  subject  is  one  possessing  great  interest,  and  the  method  now 
briefly  described  has  been  in  actual  and  successful  operation  at 
Greenwich  Observatory  for  several  years. 


POST-MORTEM  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

There  is  always  a  degree  of  thrilling  interest  connected  with  post¬ 
mortem  photography.  When  the  loved  one  is  smitten  down  by  the 
cold  hand  of  Death,  and  no  memento  is  left  to  recall  the  features  of 
the  departed,  there  arises  in  the  survivors  a  strong  and  natural  desire 


to  secure,  not  the  lifelike  portrait  of  the  one  who  has  “  gone  before  " 
— for  that  has  become  impossible — but  at  least  the  likeness  of  the 
now  vacated  physical  and  once  living  structure  so  recently  the 
habitat  of  father,  mother,  child,  or  beloved  friend. 

The  department  of  our  art-science  connected  with  securing  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  decedent  has,  within  the  past  few  days,  received  more 
than  usual  consideration  from  the  public,  owing  to  the  prominence 
given  in  the  metropolitan  and  other  newspapers  to  the  fact  that 
shortly  after  the  death  of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  a  firm  of 
photographers,  who  had  previously  taken  several  fine  portraits  of  the 
deceased  Emperor,  were  telegraphed  for,  and  were  in  attendance 
the  following  morning  to  take  photographs  of  the  mortal  remains  of 
the  once  famous  monarch,  four  good  negatives  being  the  result. 

We  have  seen  several — we  might,  perhaps,  say  many — photographs 
that  have  been  taken  after  death,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  there 
was  a  degree  of  grim  repulsiveness  about  them  which,  by  a  proper 
arrangement  of  the  light,  might  have  been  prevented — certainly  not 
seen  to  such  a  marked  extent.  When  the  body  is  laid  upon  a  bed — 
as  is  usually  the  case  for  the  first  day  or  two  after  death — the  sur¬ 
roundings  are  usually  of  a  nature  to  quite  preclude  the  possibility 
of  a  photograph  being  taken  in  which  the  lights  and  shades  of  the 
face  can  so  fall  as  to  produce  a  harmonious  picture. 

On  one  occasion,  when  wfe  were  called  in  to  assist  in  photographing 
the  body  of  a  child  that  lay  upon  a  bed  covered  with  white  counter¬ 
pane  and  surrounded  by  white  hangings,  we  found  the  photographer 
in  a  state  of  despair  at  the  want  of  success  attending  his  previous 
efforts,  not  one  of  the  five  negatives  he  had  taken  being  even  passable, 
in  an  artistic  sense,  owing  to  excessive  flatness.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  reverse  entirely  the  direction  of  the  light,  which  was  cast 
in  an  upward  direction  in  consequence  of  the  reflection  from  the  white 
counterpane,  aided  by  the  light  from  a  window  nearly  opposite  the 
side  of  the  bed,  but  which  was  nearer  to  the  foot  than  the  head. 
We  may  here  observe  that  unless  a  photographer  were  to  make  the 
experiment  he  could  form  no  conception  of  the  great  difference  created 
in  a  portrait  by  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  illumination.  If,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  light  falling  downwards  upon  the  face,  as  we  usually  see 
it  in  nature,  the  light  were  made,  by  means  of  a  mirror,  to  illuminate 
the  face  from  below,  the  lineaments  of  a  well-known  face  would  only 
be  recognised  with  difficulty,  if  at  all. 

In  the  case  referred  to  a  natural  direction  was  given  to  the  light, 
not  by  the  obvious  expedient  of  reversing  the  position  of  the  body — 
a  strong  desire  having  been  expressed  that  the  remains  of  the 
child  should  not  be  disturbed — but  by  changing  the  position  of  the 
bed  so  as  to  permit  the  main  light,  that  from  the  window,  to  fall  in  a 
slanting  direction  from  the  head  to  the  foot  of  the  bed.  The  white 
counterpane  and  surroundings  were  covered  with  materials  of  a  dark 
hue,  and  it  was  then  easy  to  perceive  that  the  lighting  warranted 
the  hope  of  an  excellent  picture  being  obtained.  The  result  showed 
the  accuracy  of  the  expectation,  a  picture  having  been  secured 
which  it  was  indeed  difficult  to  believe  was  that  of  a  lifeless  body,  so 
sightly  was  it,  representing  a  child  apparently  enjoying  peaceful 
slumber.  The  portraits  were  subsequently  issued  to  friends,  having 
attached  the  loving  words — “Little  Marie. — She  ‘is  not  dead,  but 
sleepeth ;  ’  ”  and  we  know  that  copies  of  that  portrait  have  been 
examined  by  many  who  will  see  this  article  and  recognise  the 
description. 

Of  mere  matters  of  professional  routine  in  taking  posthumous 
photographs  little  need  be  said.  The  hardness  and  rigidity  of  the 
features  after  death  must  be  obviated  by  judicious  lighting,  and  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  under-expose  in  the  camera,  as  this  only  inten¬ 
sifies  the  hardness.  Lenses  of  long  focus  will  not  be  suitable  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases ;  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  a  quarter-plate  or 
'  carte  lens  of  short  focus,  used  with  a  small  stop,  will  be  found  best, 
there  being  no  limit  to  the  length  of  the  exposure.  If  it  were  allow¬ 
able  to  place  the  body  upon  a  low  table  provided  with  castors  it 
would  be  found  to  add  very  much  to  the  facility  with  which  a  good 
picture  could  be  obtained,  as  it  could  then  be  moved  about  until  the 
best  effect  of  lighting  had  been  secured.  We  have  a  charming  por¬ 
trait  of  a  child  ten  months  old  taken  the  day  after  death ;  the  body 
was  placed  upon  a  sofa,  and  such  is  the  excellence  of  the  gradation 
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of  tone  in  the  photograph  that  death  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
“her  sister,  Sleep.” 

In  no  case  should  a  delay  of  more  than  twenty -four  hours  after  the 
demise  be  allowed  to  intervene  before  taking  the  portrait  of  a 
deceased  person,  for  the  lineaments  soon  change  to  a  degree  that 
will  prevent  a  successful  result  being  secured. 


Photographers  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  a  prophet  who  hails  from 
Redditch.  This  gentleman  had  created  a  feeling  of  what  we  fear  has 
been  facetiously  termed  “  profound  alarm  ”  among  some  of  the  good 
folks  of  Birmingham  by  publishing  the  fact  that,  owing  to  communi¬ 
cations  received  (we  do  not  know  how),  the  sun  and  other  heavenly 
bodies  were  about  to  follow  the  prevailing  fashion  and  strike  work. 
Now,  although  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  photographers 
have  been  much,  if  at  all,  affected  by  this  appalling  announcement,  it 
is  still  very  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  prophet  has  written  to  the 
papers  to  state  that  owing  to  some  mistake  in  his  calculations  the 
impending  strike  of  the  sun  will  not  “  come  off.”  He  further  states 
that  he  is  sorry  to  learn  that  his  premature  announcement  has  caused 
many  persons  a  great  deal  of  alarm,  and  adds  that  he  will  be  more 
cautious  for  the  future.  In  the  name  of  photographers  we  thank  the 
Redditch  prophet  for  the  assurance  that  the  little  light  we  possess  at 
present  is  not  likely  to  be  suddenly  extinguished. 


IMPORTANT  EXPERIMENTS. 

I  have  lately,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Stillman,  been  able  to 
make  several  interesting  experiments  with  his  new  gum  ammoniacum 
emulsion  process.  The  results  seem  to  be  so  satisfactory  that  it 
may,  perhaps,  interest  you  to  have  a  record  of  them. 

The  emulsion  is  one  which  Mr.  Stillman  tells  me  has  been  allowed 
to  ripen  for  about  a  month  in  presence  of  a  considerable  excess  of 
silver  restrained  by  nitric  acid,  the  silver  being  subsequently  con¬ 
verted,  and  an  excess  of  bromide  finally  left. 

My  experiments  were  conducted  both  on  dry  plates  prepared  by 
Mr.  Stillman  and  on  others  prepared  by  myself,  from  a  bottle  of  the 
emulsion  given  me  by  him. 

The  preparations  are  of  the  simplest.  A  plate,  previously  pre¬ 
pared  with  a  substratum  of  dilute  albumen  or  india-rubber  (both 
answer  equally  well),  is  coated  with  the  emulsion,  washed  in  a  bath 
of  common  water  for  a  few  minutes,  and  put  up  to  dry.  It  is  then 
ready  for  the  camera. 

The  sensibility  is  very  great.  From  what  I  see  of  it  I  believe 
that  in  summer  an  exposure  for  as  long  again  as  for  wet  collodion 
will  be  found  quite  sufficient. 

The  adhesion  of  the  film  is  perfect;  in  fact,  it  seems  almost  to 
become  part  of  the  glass.  There  is  a  total  absence  of  blurring. 
The  development  is  quick,  with  plenty  of  intensity ;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  quality  of  the  negative  is  delicate  in  the  extreme. 

Why  do  these  plates  not  blur  ?  I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  this,  unless  it  be  from  the  very  creamy  nature  of  the  emulsion, 
and  its  having  a  non-actinic  colour  imparted  to  it  by  the  presence 
of  the  gum. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  an  emulsion  (the  one  in  question)  con¬ 
taining  an  excess  of  bromide  may  be  shown  to  white  light  and  yet 
give  plates  free  from  fog,  for  this  reason I  prepared  a  few  in  the 
usual  way  in  yellow  light,  after  which  I  took  the  bottle  containing 
the  emulsion  into  the  garden  and  showed  it  to  the  light ;  on  return¬ 
ing  to  the  dark  room  I  prepared  a  few  more  plates,  giving  them  a 
longer  washing  than  the  others,  and  when  dry  they  were  exposed. 
All  of  them  were  absolutely  free  from  fog. 

Messrs.  Petschler  and  Mann,  many  years  ago,  introduced  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  Fothergill  process  in  which  albumen  containing  a 
chloride  in  large  proportion  was  allowed  to  dry  on  the  film.  The 
plates  in  this  state  were  insensitive  to  light.  For  use,  the  sensibility 
was  restored  by  simply  washing  them  for  a  few  minutes  in  water. 
Could  not  an  emulsion  containing  an  excess  of  bromide  be  poured 
over  a  plate  and  allowed  to  dry,  its  sensibility  being  given  it  by  sub¬ 
sequently  washing  out  the  bromide  ? 

A  singular  fact  in  connection  with  Mr.  Stillman’s  emulsion  is— 
that  if  used  wet  in  the  camera  it  is  impossible  to  develope  a  trace  of 
the  image.  I  was  so  surprised  at  this  that  I  immediately  exposed 
another  plate,  from  which  I  carefully  washed  with  alcohol  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  the  gum  ammoniacum  after  the  exposure  and  before 
development,  but  with  the  same  result. 


I  do  not,  however,  consider  this  as  in  the  least  detracting  from 
the  value  of  the  process,  What  we  are  seeking  for  is  a  dry  film,  not 
a  moist  one ;  and,  if  any  chemicals  have  to  be  carried  into  the  field, 
I  see  as  yet  no  reason  for  abandoning  our  good  old  friend,  wet  collo¬ 
dion,  especially  as  Mr.  Stillman  has  a  second  claim  on  us  by  having 
introduced  a  manipulating  box  as  portable  as  a  Kinnear  camera,  in 
which  the  wet  process  can  be  carried  on  with  the  maximum  of 
comfort  and  in  a  minimum  of  space.  R.  Manners  Gordon. 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  RESULTS  OF  THE  PAST  SESSION. 

[A  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

I  hardly  know  how  many  years  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  occupy 
some  portion  of  the  time  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  year,  of  our 
Society,  with  a  general  review  of  the  progress  made  in  our  art- 
science.  Year  by  year,  however,  it  is  getting  more  and  more  difficult 
to  find  matter  for  such  papers,  and  unless  inventors  bestir  them¬ 
selves  it  will  be  necessary  next  season  to  alter  the  title  to  “  negative,” 
instead  of  “progressive,”  results. 

Inventors,  however,  have  not  been  idle.  An  examination  of  the 
journals  for  1872  will  show  that  there  has  been  no  lack  of  claims  put 
forward  for  discoveries  and  improvements  both  in  processes  and 
apparatus ;  but  I  fear  very  few  will  bear  close  inspection,  or  have 
been  found  to  answer  the  expectations  of  their  introducers.  I  would 
not  by  any  means  dissuade  those  who  think  they  have  hit  on  a  new 
idea  from  bringing  it  forward,  as  it  is  better  that  we  should  have 
nine  failures  and  one  success  than  no  success  at  all. 

In  the  production  of  a  good  photograph  we  may  presume  that  four 
items  come  into  play: — First,  apparatus;  second,  materials;  third, 
process  ;  fourth,  brains ;  and  I  suppose  the  best  way  to  discharge  the 
duty  assigned  to  me  will  be  to  notice  each  division  very  shortly. 

In  apparatus  there  is  hardly  anything  new  to  record.  Mr.  Sutton 
has  pleaded  hard  for  his  round-front  camera,  but  I  fear  with  small 
success.  Mr.  Davies  has  shown  us  how  to  make  a  very  simple 
swing-back  arrangement,  and  an  improved  tripod  head,  which  gives 
such  rigidity  to  the  stand  that  it  remains  firm  on  the  most  unlikely 
places ;  in  fact,  some  of  us  have  seen  him  work  successfully  on  no 
better  support  than  a  thorn  hedge.  It  has  always  been  to  me  a 
wonder  why  the  pantascopic  camera  did  not  come  into  more  general 
use,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  recently  the  interest  in  it  is  reviving. 
The  manipulation  is  very  simple,  and  the  results,  when  suitable 
subjects  are  chosen,  are  very  perfect.  Some  of  the  finest  pictures  I 
have  are  from  the  “  lake  district,”  taken  by  this  instrument.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  very  little  improvement  that  has  been  made  in 
apparatus  arises  from  the  fact  that  what  we  now  have  is  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible.  The  photographer  who  possesses  Davies’s 
tripod,  a  camera  by  any  of  our  best  makers,  and  one  small,  and  one 
wide-angle  doublet  lens,  has  nothing  to  complain  of  so  far  as  tools 
are  concerned,  and  need  not  care  if  no  further  improvement  be  ever 
thought  of. 

Under  the  second  head — materials — there  is  equally  little  to  report 
in  the  way  of  progress.  Professional  photographers  have  probably 
little  time  and,  after  a  hard  day’s  work,  less  inclination,  to  experi¬ 
ment  in  new  directions;  and  amateurs  are  generally  too  intent  in 
doing  the  best  they  can  with  the  materials  at  their  command  to  look 
out  for  anything  new;  but  surely  amongst  the  “  thousand  and  one  ” 
organic  and  inorganic  compounds  protosulphate  of  iron  and  pyro- 
gallic  acid  are  not  the  only,  and  may  not  be  the  best,  developers  of 
the  latent  image. 

Sensitised  paper  that  will  keep  is  rapidly  coming  into  use,  and 
would  soon  supersede  all  others  if  we  only  knew  how  to  make  it. 
Why  is  the  knowledge  confined  to  one  or  two  people  ?  Surely  some¬ 
body  with  the  required  ability  and  necessary  leisure  will  look  into 
the  matter,  and  not  let  1873  slip  away  before  every  photographer  can 
sensitise  as  much  paper  at  a  time  as  will  do  for  a  month’s  printing, 
and  the  amateur  can  prepare  a  few  sheets  without  the  fear  of  losing 
half  of  them  from  want  of  sufficient  printing  light.  I  can  speak 
from  considerable  experience  of  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  paper 
prepared  by  Durand,  and  may  say  that,  as  the  cost  is  very  little  more 
than  if  I  prepared  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  I  intend  to  continue  its 
use  till  I  know  how  to  make  it  myself.  I  have  long  expected  some 
information  from  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  on  this  subject.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  last  year  he  half  promised  to  give  us  the  details  of  a  printing 
process  in  which  “the  paper  would  keep  white  and  good  for  almost 
any  time.”  Here  is  a  chance  for  fame  which  I  hope  he  will  not 
longer  let  slip. 

I  think  the  recommendation  by  Mr.  Cooper  to  use  aurine  in  the 
collodio-bromide  emulsion  is  deserving  of  special  notice.  The 
pigment  smeared  on  the  backs  of  the  plates  was  a  decided  nuisance, 
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and  enough  of  itself  to  induce  many  to  stick  to  a  process  that  did 
not  need  it.  We  have  also  to  thank  Mr.  Cooper  for  the  introduction 
of  a  salicine  preservative,  which  really  answers  admirably,  although 
I  have  been  much  troubled  when  using  it  by  wavy  curved  markings 
making  their  appearance  when  the  plates  were  dry,  and  shall  be 
very  thankful  if  somebody  will  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  them.  I’m 
afraid,  however,  that  the  cure  recommended  need  not  be  anything  in 
the  method  of  application  or  drying,  as  I  have  tried  pouring  off 
and  on,  immersion,  plenty  of  rocking  in  a  dish,  and  dipping  in  a 
vertical  bath,  all  to  no  purpose ;  and  have  dried  spontaneously  and 
artificially,  at  temperatures  varying  from  50°  up  to  212°,  but  still  the 
objectionable  markings  made  their  appearance. 

Perhaps  I  ought  also  to  mention  uranium,  the  advent  of  which 
was  heralded  with  considerable  ostentation  ;  but  this  is  a  subject  on 
which  I  am  rather  unwilling  to  say  much.  Its  introducer,  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley,  is  a  little  more  touchy  than  photographic  experi¬ 
mentalists  ought  to  be.  They  should  take  criticism,  even  adverse 
criticism,  in  good  part.  Instead  of  this,  Colonel  Wortley,  because  I 
made  some  mild  observations  in  my  last  year’s  review  anent  his 
claims  in  connection  with  the  collodio-bromide  process — observations 
much  milder  than  those  of  some  of  his  own  friends — actually  held 
me  up  as  a  terror,  not  to  evil  doers,  but  to  those  that  do  well,  viz., 
himself;  stating  as  his  reason  for  withholding  certain  alleged  dis¬ 
coveries  from  the  public  the  unfavourable  observations  that  I  and 
others  had  written  on  what  he  had  already  done.  Uranium  may  be 
a  useful  addition  to  the  emulsion.  There  are  some  who  think  so ; 
but,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  one  north  of  the  Tweed  has  yet  become  a 
convert  to  the  notion.  I,  as  well  as  several  members  of  the  Society, 
have  tried  it  repeatedly,  both  in  emulsions  made  by  ourselves  and  with 
Colonel  Wortley’s  own  manufacture,  but  without  success.  The  fault, 
of  course,  may  lie  with  ourselves  ;  if  so,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that 
with  almost  every  dry  process  that  has  been  proposed,  including 
Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s,  Colonel  Wortley’s  modification  thereof,  and 
especially  the  Liverpool,  we  have  been  able  to  make  good  negatives. 
I  think  the  principal  quality  of  the  uranium  emulsion  was  said  to  be 
its  keeping  power.  Well,  shortly  after  it  was  introduced  I  prepared 
two  emulsions — one  according  to  Colonel  Wortley’s  formula;  the  other 
without  uranium,  and  containing  a  fractional  excess  of  bromide. 
A  few  days  ago  I  prepared  a  plate  with  the  uranium  emulsion,  and 
one  with  the  other,  to  which  I  added  a  little  silver.  They  were 
tolerably  equal  in  sensitiveness,  requiring  about  twice  or  thrice  the 
exposure  of  wet  collodion ;  bnt  while  the  latter  gave  with  alkaline 
development  alone  a  fairly  dense  negative,  the  uranium  could  not  be 
coaxed  into  anything  but  a  feeble  greenish  image  utterly  unfit  to 
print  from. 

Under  the  third  head — processes — there  is  hardly  a  word  to  say. 
No  doubt  improvements  have  been  made  in  several  directions, 
especially  in  carbon  and  mechanical  printing,  In  this  way  pictures 
are  being  produced  by  the  gross  of  a  quality  so  fine  as  to  leave 
little  to  be  desired,  and  with  such  ease  that  I  think  the  days  of  silver 
prints  are  numbered.  The  immense  improvement  in  this  department 
of  our  art  has  been  effected  so  quietly  and  gradually  that  we  hardly 
yet  realise  what  is  being  done,  or  attach  to  it  the  importance  it 
deserves.  If  any  one  had  told  us  a  dozen  years  ago  that  in  1872 
we  should  be  able,  by  passing  a  roller  charged  with  printing-ink 
over  a  plate  in  an  ordinary  lithographic  press,  to  produce  the  most 
delicate  half-tints  that  can  be  made  in  a  negative,  he  would  have 
been  laughed  at  as  an  absurd  dreamer  whose  fancy  had  run  away 
with  his  judgment,  and  yet  the  thing  has  quietly  become  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact. 

A  word  or  two  may  also  be  said  in  favour  of  Mr.  Sarony’s  method 
of  producing  enlargements  in  carbon.  What  the  method  is  I  do  not 
know ;  but,  j  udging  from  the  specimens  shown  at  the  recent  exhibition 
of  the  Society,  it  is  capable  of  turning  out  first-class  work.  I  suppose 
we  shall  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  plenty  of  it,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  our  friends  Messrs.  Ross  and  Pringle  have  taken,  or  intend  to 
take,  it  up. 

Mr.  Yander  Weyde  must  also  be  noticed  under  this  head.  He  has 
certainly  shown  how  easily  to  produce  very  fine  effects,  and  seems 
to  have  met  with  a  fair  amount  of  patronage.  He  will  be  wise  to 
make  hay  while  the  sun  shines ;  there  are  so  many  other  methods 
of  doing  the  same  thing  that  the  fashion  of  paying  for  liberty  to  do 
it  in  his  way  will  not  last  long. 

And  now,  fourthly,  we  come  to  the  “brains.”  This  is  probably  the 
most  important  of  our  four  divisions,  although,  until  recent  times, 
the  one  which  was  least  in  general  use.  The  time,  however,  has 
passed  for  mere  mechanical  work.  The  public  will  no  longer  be 
satisfied  with  simply  sharp,  clean  pictures.  They  must  have  evidence 
of  some  artistic  power;  and,  as  the  demand  generally  brings  about 
the  supply,  it  has  in  the  case  of  photography  done  so  to  a  large 


extent  already,  and  is  daily  continuing  to  do  so  more  and  more.  An 
examination  of  the  show-cases  of  our  principal  photographers  ex¬ 
hibits  very  markedly  the  improvement  in  this  direction,  and,  if  they 
continue  as  they  are  doing,  the  time  will  soon  come  when  those  who 
have  not  a  soul  above  the  mechanical  must  go  to  the  wall,  and  the 
title  “photographic  artist’’  will  not  be  the  misnomer  that  in  many 
cases  it  now  is.  John  Nicol,  Pli.D. 


THE  SCIOPTICON. 

[A  communication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.  ] 

The  instrument  which  I  have  the  honour  of  bringing  under  your 
notice  this  evening  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Marcy,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  has  spent  many  years  in  bringing  it  to  its  present  state  of  per¬ 
fection.  That  gentleman  has  given  it  the  name  of  “  sciopticon,”  the 
word  being  derived  from  two  Greek  words  signifying  a  shadow,  and 
to  see  or  view ;  therefore  its  appropriateness. 

It  fills  an  intermediate  place  between  the  ordinary  oil  lantern  and 
the  troublesome  oxygen  gas  instruments.  Its  principal  advantages 
are  its  small  bulk,  the  body  of  the  lantern  being  only  a  fraction 
larger  than  the  condensers,  which  have  a  diameter  of  four  inches, 
thus  never  cutting  off  the  edges  of  square  photographs,  which  is 
often  seen  with  those  of  three  and  a-lxalf  inches  diameter.  Paraffine 
is  the  oil  used,  giving  considerable  more  brilliancy  of  illumination, 
the  difficulty  in  using  it  having  always  been  from  its  becoming 
heated  from  being  confined  in  a  hot  chamber.  In  the  sciopticon  this 
is  obviated  by  employing  a  double  chamber — one  holding  the  lamp 
and  the  other  the  flame,  thus  preventing  the  lamp  from  getting 
warm.  A  piece  of  movable  glass  at  each  end  of  the  cylinder  gives 
the  draught  necessary,  exactly  as  the  chimney  of  a  paraffine  lamp 
does.  The  arrangement  of  the  flame  edgewise  to  the  condensers 
gives  a  more  concentrated  light,  it  having  been  demonstrated  that 
flame  is  transparent;  thus  we  get  as  much  light  from  the  edge  as 
from  the  flat  side. 

The  compactness  and  portability  of  the  instrument  may  be  seen 
from  its  small  black  case  on  which  it  is  placed,  which  is  also  of  use 
in  raising  the  lamp  to  a  proper  height  on  an  ordinary  table.  Another 
great  advantage  it  possesses  is  that  the  top  of  the  part  where  the 
slides  are  introduced  is  open,  thus  admitting  of  a  number  of  chemical 
experiments  being  performed,  such  as  developing  the  photographic 
image,  showing  formation  of  crystals,  &c. 

Walter  B.  Woodbury. 


CHEMICAL,  MECHANICAL,  AND  ARTISTIC  AIDS  TO 
PORTRAITURE. 

Photography  must  ever  owe  its  advance  to  the  union  of  two  earnest 
and  vigorous  elements — one,  the  painstaking,  matter-of-fact,  cool, 
and  keen  chemist,  aiming  to  reproduce  with  the  utmost  sharpness, 
delicacy,  and  vigour  every  minute  detail  of  an  object  and  its  acces¬ 
sories  ;  the  other,  the  tasteful,  sympathetic,  and  imaginative  artist, 
caring  only  to  reproduce  the  character  and  beauty  of  that  object 
at  the  expense  of  what  is,  to  him,  “  vulgar  detail.”  The  intercourse 
and  union  of  these  two  elements  promise  glorious  and  unimagined 
results,  and  to  be  of  exhaustless  advantage  to  the  future  art-culture 
of  all  nations.  That  a  simple  photograph,  however  perfect  it  may 
be  as  a  chemical  effort,  has  never  been  yet  satisfactory  to  the  artistic 
eye,  or  even  truthful  to  the  critical,  suggests  faults  only  thus  far  and 
lately  overcome  by  the  assistance  of  art ;  and  until  photography  will 
represent  form  truthfully  and  as  the  eye  sees  it,  and  not  allow  warmth 
of  colour  to  lead  it  astray  and  to  distortion,  art  must  come  to  the 
rescue.  Though  the  eye  sees  no  yellow  skin  spot,  the  photograph 
does  with  a  vengeance.  Though  the  nostrils,  line  of  mouth,  and 
shadows  of  flesh  may  be  rosy  and  transparent,  the  photograph 
reproduces  them  as  black  as  the  pupil  of  the  eye;  hair  flaxen  or 
golden  much  darker,  and  its  delicate,  transparent  shadows  heavy  and 
black.  The  inevitable  black  will  come  in,  and  often  entirely  changes 
both  likeness  and  character. 

The  soul  is  expressed  through  the  eyes ;  nearly  all  the  character 
lies  in  the  face,  and  our  eyes  naturally  turn  there  first,  and  dwell 
there  longest,  to  take  in  the  character  and  individuality.  The  pic¬ 
ture  which  gives  this  the  quickest  is  the  best.  Therefore  is  it  essen¬ 
tial  that  all  subservient  parts  to  the  face  and  accessories  should  be 
lower  in  tone,  or  less  strong,  in  either  high  lights  or  shadows ; 
for  rivalry  disturbs  the  eye,  and  makes  the  picture  a  mere  map. 
Not  only  should  there  be  a  concentration  of  light  and  shade 
about  the  head,  but  also  a  concentration  of  crispness  and  sharp¬ 
ness  of  detail,  which  sharpness  photographs  give  too  generally 
throughout. 
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The  appreciation  of  this  concentration  of  crispness  gives  to  the 
works  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  their  greatest  charm  and  fascination. 
As  one’s  eyes  almost  involuntarily  meet  the  eyes  in  his  pictures — 
which  are  painted  bright  and  crisp,  while  all  else  is  soft  and  sugges¬ 
tive — a  reciprocity  between  picture  and  person,  perfectly  fascinating, 
is  the  result. 

Concentration  of  light  has  been  appreciated  by  many,  and  is  seen 
in  the  works  of  Napoleon  Sarony,  Salomon,  Blanchard,  Robinson, 
Slingsby,  and  others ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  shadows  are  black  and 
deep  to  the  very  edge  of  the  background  and  accessories,  while  too 
general  crispness  and  decision  of  detail  still  further  removes  them 
from  truly  artistic  productions. 

When  plain,  “legitimate”  photography  ceases  to  distort,  and  will 
truthfully  represent  form  in  spite  of  colour,  and  can  concentrate 
crispness  as  well  as  high  lights  and  shadows,  not  to  mention  contrast 
of  texture,  the  artist’s  “dodging”  may  be  dispensed  with.  Until 
then,  persons  of  appreciative  and  refined  taste  demand  that  it  come 
to  the  rescue ;  and  the  photographer  who  most  nearly  meets  these 
tastes  by  every  available  means,  chemical  and  artistic,  will  always 
secure  the  largest  meed  of  success.  Henry  Vander  Weyde. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  NITRIC  ACID  IN  EMULSIONS. 

Although  I  have  not  been  able  to  follow  out  in  its  details  the  pro¬ 
cess  which  I  communicated  to  you  in  its  early  stages  fully  enough 
to  send  it  to  the  journals  in  a  complete  state,  there  are  certain  con¬ 
clusions  in  which  I  find  all  my  experiments  coincide.  Firstly :  that 
the  supposed  physical  effects  of  nitric  acid  on  collodion  are  altogether 
imaginary,  I  having  kept  a  sample  for  months,  with  as  much  as  ten 
drops  of  nitric  acid  to  the  ounce,  without  any  symptoms  of  rotting  in 
the  film ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  quality  of  the  film  depends  very 
largely  on  the  time  the  emulsion  is  kept,  and  its  quickness  even 
more  so. 

I  have  just  developed  some  plates  which  were  prepared  with  an 
emulsion  made  in  October  last,  and  containing  so  much  free  bromide 
that  they  could  be  developed  without  any  in  the  developer,  using  a 
very  strong  ammonia  solution  (sixty  mimims  of  a  solution  of  one 
ounce  of  aq.  am.  fort,  to  twelve  ounces  of  water)  per  ounce  of  deve¬ 
loper  without  a  trace  of  fog,  and  these  plates  were  quite  as  quick  as 
the  latest  rapid  Liverpool  plates. 

The  quality  of  the  pyroxyline  is  of  the  very  highest  importance. 
Of  three  commercial  samples  I  have  used,  Mr.  Rouch’s  is  the  only 
one  which  will  keep  the  bromide  in  emulsion  or  give  the  density  re¬ 
quired.  A  sample  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon,  of  his  own 
preparation,  seems  perfect  in  the  former  respect;  but  I  have  not 
kept  it  long  enough  to  test  for  intensity. 

There  are  certain  conditions  of  success  which  I  have  not  yet  satis¬ 
factorily  determined,  nor  the  proportions  for  the  highest  sensitiveness, 
having  ascertained  which  I  shall  communicate  further.  Meanwhile 
my  emulsion  seems  as  successful  in  Mr.  Gordon’s  hands  as  in  my 
own,  and  probably  will  be  much  more  so,  as  I  am  able  to  give  very 
little  time  to  experiments,  and  I  have  given  him  all  my  data  and 
conclusions.  W.  J.  Stillman. 


PAPER  AND  PRINTS. 

It  has  frequently  of  late  been  recommended,  both  in  England  and 
abroad,  that  in  order  to  the  preservation  of  sensitive  paper  by  means 
of  citric  acid  the  paper  should  first  be  floated  on  the  citric  acid  and 
afterwards  on  the  silver.  From  some  experiments  I  have  made 
I  am  of  opinion  that  this,  in  fact,  is  the  best  mode  of  procedure.  It  is, 
however,  one  that  is  extremely  liable  to  land  the  operator  in  a  mess — 
will  almost  certainly  do  so— if  he  follow  the  formulae  usually  given. 

A  moderately  strong  bath  of  citric  acid  alone  will  completely  dis¬ 
solve  the  albumen  off  the  surface  of  the  sheet,  and  even  a  compara¬ 
tively  weak  solution  has  a  sensibly  dulling  effect  upon  the  surface  of 
the  paper;  hence,  probably,  the  sunk,  matt-like  appearance  which 
prints  done  upon  paper  sensitised  to  preserve  not  unfrequently 
present.  I  cannot  positively  state  what  weakness  would  be  the 
safe  strength  for  any  such  bath ;  but  from  observation  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  one  of  even  three  or  four  grains  to  the  ounce 
will  sensibly  affect  the  gloss  of  the  paper  and  tend  to  make  it  assume 
a  roughened,  porous  appearance,  and  in  any  case,  as  the  action  of 
citric  acid  is  undoubtedly  in  this  direction,  however  weak  may  be  the 
solution  in  which  it  is  applied.  Hence  I  think  it  follows  that,  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  results  with  such  a  method,  the  albumen 
ought  first  to  be  coagulated. 

If  this  be  thoroughly  done,  either  by  steaming  or  by  floating  the 
paper  first  upon  a  bath  of  alcohol,  the  other  process  may  be  carried 


out  without  fear  of  the  results,  provided  always  that  it  be  kept  in 
mind  to  employ  the  minimum  of  acid  necessary  for  the  end  in  view, 
so  that  it  may  not  get  into  the  toning  bath  and  prevent  the  due  ton¬ 
ing  of  the  prints. 

Why  is  it  that  some  people  can  never  get  their  prints  to  tone  clearly 
and  with  richness  of  colour?  The  question  is  not  very  easily  an¬ 
swered  from  one  point  of  view,  for  there  may  be  fifty  causes,  each 
one  as  good  as  any  other  of  them.  There  are  various  kinds  of  red¬ 
ness,  too,  which  come  under  rather  different  categories.  I  recollect 
well  when  the  old  fashions  of  doing  the  toning  and  fixing  together 
was  in  vogue  that  I  was  left  in  charge  of  the  operations  at  one  time 
when,  by  an  experience  so  very  limited,  I  did  not  in  the  least 
know  how  to  proceed.  Still  the  work  had  to  be  done,  and  I  tried  it, 
as  the  only  way,  I  suppose,  to  prove  that  I  could  not  do  it,  and  could 
get  nothing  but  prints  of  the  fieriest  possible  red.  How  these  won¬ 
ders  were  produced  I  do  not  know — never  could  tell— and  it  is  now 
really  of  no  moment  to  discover. 

But  there  is  a  common  kind  of  prints  in  these  days  which  possess 
a  red  sub-tone  that  tends  to  thicken  the  shadows,  and  cause  the  prints 
to  look  heavy  and  gloomy,  so  that  one  is  ready  at  times  to  imagine 
them  improperly  fixed.  It  is  more  important  to  know  how  these  are 
produced,  and  I  think  I  can  assign  at  least  some  of  the  causes.  One 
is  working  with  an  acid  silver  bath.  Strong  acid  of  any  kind,  as  I 
have  previously  hinted,  is  very  hurtful  to  any  toning  bath  in  use,  and, 
with  some,  such  as  the  lime  bath,  will  prevent  toning  altogether. 

Another  cause  is  sometimes  to  be  found  in  using  a  silver  batli 
which  is  itself  too  strong.  This  kind  of  fault  is  very  easily  reme¬ 
died,  and  the  result  of  such  a  mistake  is  prints  of  a  heavy  dead  kind 
rather  than  of  mere  reddish  tones. 

Measly-red  tones  are  usually  the  effect  of  employing  carbonate  of 
soda  as  a  toning  agent  with  the  gold.  It  is  the  very  worst  kind  of 
reducer  that  could  be  employed  in  every  way,  for  it  seldom  works 
satisfactorily.  It  never  works  uniformly,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
wasteful,  reducing  the  gold  with  such  rapidity  that  the  prints  cannot 
take  it  up  half  fast  enough.  The  composition  of  the  gold  bath,  as 
is  well  known,  should  be  looked  to  very  carefully,  otherwise  the 
prints  are  sure  to  be  spoilt.  More,  in  one  sense,  depends  upon  its 
behaviour  a  good  deal  than  upon  the  condition  of  your  nitrate  of 
silver  bath.  The  latter  may  be  acid  or  alkali,  or  neutral,  weak,  or 
strong,  and  still  the  resulting  prints  be  by  no  means  despicable  if  the 
toning  bath  be  rinsed  carefully,  and  is  composed  of  well-balanced 
parts  of  the  metal  and  its  reducer. 

Although  a  familiar,  everyday  agent,  the  nature  of  the  chemical 
action  that  goes  on  in  the  bath  is  not  very  clearly  understood,  and 
hence  we  are  frequently  hearing  of  all  manner  of  nostrums  for 
saving,  improving,  or  accelerating  the  action  of  this  most  important 
photographic  tool. 

One  of  these  mooted  recently  appears  to  be  of  rather  an  anomalous 
character,  and  yet  I  can  quite  believe  that  under  certain  conditions 
it  is  found  to  operate  very  well.  I  allude  to  the  presence  of  free 
nitrate  in  the  toning  bath.  It  is  quite  possible  that  if  the  paper  has 
been  floated  upon  an  acid  solution,  and  if  the  toning  bath  be  strongly 
alkaline,  there  will  be  some  sort  of  mutual  aid  given ;  but  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  if  the  silver  bath  be  neutral  or  alkaline,  and  the 
gold  slightly  alkaline  only,  the  effect  will  be  by  no  means  admirable. 
At  any  rate,  I  have  often  seen  a  thin  layer  of  chloride  of  silver  deposit 
itself  over  the  print,  adhering  closely  and  requiring  hard  rubbing  to 
get  it  cleared  from  the  surface.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  when 
such  a  state  of  affairs  arises  there  is  small  chance  of  good  tones 
being  obtained;  and  on  the  whole  it  is  best,  therefore,  to  avoid 
questionable  proceedings.  Except  as  introducing  a  new  agent  into 
the  bath— the  effect  of  which,  unless  capable  of  substituting  gold 
for  itself,  I  can  in  no  sense  predict— there  is  really  little  or  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  such  empiricisms. 

Quite  recently,  in  trying  some  prints,  I  tested  the  thing  as  far  as  I 
could  by  putting  some  prints  partially  washed  into  the  gold  bath 
along  with  others  fully  so,  and  on  the  whole,  although  there  was  not 
much  difference,  the  clean  print  toned  fastest  and  best.  Brilliancy 
is  largely  induced  by  simplicity  and  care  in  the  various  operations, 
and  good  tones  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  most  carefully-balanced 
system  of  operations.  Aliquis. 


TANNIN  DRY  PLATES,  &c. 

In  the  new  year’s  number  of  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic  Count 
Ludovico  de  Courten  gives  a  few  interesting  details  of  the  above  pro¬ 
cess,  which  has  been  worked  by  him  for  nearly  ten  years  past; 
therefore  he  justly  considers  himself  entitled  to  speak  upon  the  subject. 

At  the  outset  he  gives  a  piece  of  very  sensible  advice  to  amateurs, 
to  the  effect  that  they  should  avoid  confusing  themselves  amid  a 
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multitude  of  processes  the  formulae  of  which  would  require  a  great 
many  merely  sterile  experiments,  the  result  of  which  would  be  very 
bewildering,  and  tend  to  the  retarding  rather  than  advancement  of 
the  pupil. 

Having  selected  suitable  plates,  M.  de  Courten  proceeds  to  put 
upon  them  what  he  calls  a  “  film  of  support,”  consisting  of  a  thin 
coating  of  gelatine  or  albumen.  This  obviates  the  necessity  of  any 
extreme  care  in  polishing  the  plates,  as  well  as  causes  the  collodion 
film  to  adhere  to  the  glass  during  development.  He  prefers  the 
ordinary  gelatine  of  commerce.  It  is  always  handy  and  can  be 
prepared  in  small  quantities,  and  when  the  solution  is  carefully 
filtered  it  never  has  caused  M.  de  Courten  any  inconvenience.  The 
proportions  are  one  part  of  gelatine  to  ten  parts  of  water,  or  there¬ 
abouts. 

Plates  may  be  coated  with  this  ground  film  for  a  long  time  before 
using,  and  will  keep  perfectly  if  protected  from  dust  and  damp. 

Any  good  collodion  as  sold  for  wet  plates  will  do  for  dry,  only  M. 
de  Courten  advises  strongly  the  addition  of  two  and  a-half  deci¬ 
grammes  of  bromide  to  every  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  collodion. 
The  collodion  should  also  be  of  a  sort  that  gives  a  strong,  dense 
texture,  capable  of  giving  thick,  opaque  films  holding  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  iodide  and  bromide,  which  tend  to  increase  the  sensibility,  and 
by  the  depth  of  their  non-actinic  tint  tend  to  prevent  the  penetration 
of  the  film  by  the  luminous  rays. 

It  is  known  that  in  this  process  tannin  has  the  property  of  giving 
a  certain  transparency  to  the  film,  which  has  the  effect  of  lessening 
to  some  degree  the  sharpness  of  the  image.  This  fault  is,  however, 
apt  to  be  exaggerated ;  for  it  is  forgotten  that  the  medium  through 
which  the  rays  of  light  have  to  pass  after  producing  the  superficial 
changes  which  go  to  form  the  image  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  that, 
therefore,  these  rays,  when  reflected  back  again  from  the  surface  of 
the  glass,  can  only  have  the  feeblest  possible  actinism. 

In  addition  to  density,  the  collodion  ought  to  be  of  a  reasonable 
toughness.  The  bath  is  acidified  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  glacial  acetic  acid. 

The  further  operations  of  M.  de  Courten,  as  detailed  in  the  Moni- 
teur,  hardly  call  for  any  comment  or  record,  being  similar  to  those 
already  familiar  to  our  readers.  He  is  extremely  careful  in  his 
washings,  and  not  only  rinses  the  plates  but  allows  them  to  soak. 
After  passing  them  through  four  water  baths  singly  they  are  put 
into  larger  basins,  several  together,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  water 
there  for  half  an  hour  or  longer  without  the  slightest  harm. 

The  conclusion,  or  a  further  instalment,  of  his  communication  is 
promised  in  an  early  number. 

In  the  same  issue  we  have  a  brief  report  of  a  meeting  of  the 
new  photographic  syndicate.  It  appears,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  a 
small  coterie  meeting  together  in  order  to  express  les  bons  sentiments , 
but  which  is  practically  without  any  power  to  carry  these  sentiments 
into  practice.  It  is  devoted  to  an  advancement  of  the  material 
interests  of  photography  in  contradistinction  to  the  artistic  interests, 
and  the  ground  thought  of  the  thing  appears  to  be  some  notion  of 
founding  a  price-regulating  corporation  among  photographers.  The 
idea  has  probably  originated  from  a  contemplation  of  the  success  of 
some  of  the  great  commercial  syndicates,  which,  by  their  operation, 
force  prices  of  commodities  up  and  down  according  to  their  own 
sweet  wills.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  to  be  devoutly  wished  that  the 
undertaking  may  “fail  of  success.” 

It  would  be  a  very  satisfactory  thing  if  the  English  correspondent 
of  the  Moniteur  (who,  by  the  way,  extracts  a  large  portion  of  his  in¬ 
formation  from  our  pages,  and,  on  the  whole,  apparently  the  more 
accurate  portion  of  it,  without  any  acknowledgment)  would  furnish 
English  readers  with  some  clue  to  the  story  he  has  published  in  his 
last  news  letter,  to  the  effect  that  some  persons  are  moving  in  the 
matter  of  a  new  English  society.  This  society  is  to  be  devoted  to 
photographic  trade  purposes.  We  are  curious  to  know  when  it  was 
mooted,  or  who  are  the  persons  moving  for  its  establishment.  We 
can  say  distinctly  that  such  a  thing  has  never  been  heard  of  in  any 
public  way  whatever  in  London,  and  among  all  professionals  of  any 
account  socially  is  utterly  unknown.  The  worthy  and  learned 
correspondent  must  have  dreamt  it. 

- ♦ - 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  MANUFACTURES  OF  MESSRS. 
ROIIAUT  AND  HUTINET. 

Some  few  weeks  ago  we  took  occasion  (in  summarising  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France)  to  notice  a  series  of 
experiments  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  above  firm,  with  a 
view  to  test  the  chemical  purity  of  their  manufactures.  As  we  then 
remarked  they  stood  the  ordeal  perfectly,  and  it  was  made  clear 


that  neither  in  the  composition  of  their  cardboards  nor  in  the 
pastes  and  gums  employed  in  their  manufacture,  or  sold  for  mount¬ 
ing  purposes,  would  the  photographer  find  the  cause  of  his  misery 
and  failure. 

An  elaborate  series  of  experiments  with  silver  prints  which  had 
been  damaged  in  various  ways  clearly  proved  that  the  sole  cause  of 
discolouration  and  of  spots  is  to  be  found  in  the  imperfect  cleansing 
of  the  paper  from  the  traces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  brought  from  the 
fixing  bath. 

In  the  new  number  of  the  Society's  official  Bulletin  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  MM.  Roliaut  and  Hutinet  to  the  Society  has  been  printed, 
and,  with  the  discussion  thereon,  deserves,  wTe  think,  the  careful 
attention  of  our  readers.  If  photographers  were  more  careful  in 
washing  we  should  hear  infinitely  less  about  fading.  The  following 
is  a  translation  of  all  the  essential  parts  of  this  paper  : — 

We  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  France 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  as  a  result  of  some  new  researches  into  the 
causes  of  the  spots  which  attack  some  photographic  proofs.  Prints 
pasted  on  cards  wdiich  have  been  strongly  charged  with  particles  of 
bronze  powder  become  spotted  with  marks  of  a  greenish  tone  or  grey 
green,  and  sometimes  brown,  but  only  after  a  long  subjection  to  a  moist 
atmosphere  ;  and  as  samples  were  exhibited,  illustrative  of  this  fact, 
which  had  been  placed  for  several  days  in  a  cellar,  several  other  samples 
were  shown  which  had  been  mounted  upon  paper  charged  to  the  same 
extent  with  the  metallic  powder,  but  these  having  remained  in  a  dry 
place  showed  no  alteration  whatever,  althoughthey  had  been  mounted 
for  fully  six  months.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  moisture  alone 
is  the  cause  of  the  development  of  the  stains,  for  without  it  the  oxidation 
of  the  bronze  could  not  take  place.  But  spots  generally  observed  are, 
however,  whitish  in  tint,  and  seldom  or  never  assume  either  of  the  two 
colours  above  mentioped. 

Another  sample  wras  a  print  sent  to  the  firm  by  M.  Schweisfurth — a 
gentleman  who  believed  in  the  baneful  influence  of  bronze  powder  exist¬ 
ing  upon  the  surface  of  the  cards.  In  order  to  avoid  any  contact  of  the 
silver  print  with  this  dangerous  metallised  surface,  M.  Schweisfurth 
isolated  the  former  from  the  latter  by  placing  a  leaf  of  paper  between  the 
photograph  and  the  card.  In  spite  of  this,  spots  appeared  in  the  same 
persistent  manner,  though  not  at  all  of  the  kind  produced  by  the  action 
of  damp  upon  the  cards  as  above  indicated.  They  •were  the  yellowish- 
white  spots  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Thus,  we  think,  it  is  clearly  enough 
indicated  that  the  discolourations  are  not  due  in  this  sense  in  any  de¬ 
gree  to  the  nature  of  the  mount. 

In  fact,  this  experiment  leads  us  to  accept  in  its  entirety  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  M.  Franck,  who  attributes  the  spots  to  a  fermentation  of  the 
mounting  paste  produced  by  piling  the  prints  upon  the  top  of  each 
other  before  they  are  individually  dry.  The  sample  referred  to  has 
simply  been  subjected  to  a  double  gumming,  and  hence  has  produced  in 
great  force  and  intensity  the  same  effects  which  usually  follow  such 
treatment  when  the  picture  is  only  underlaid  by  a  single  layer  of  paste. 

Two  further  samples  were  shown  in  support  of  this  theory.  These 
showed,  instead  of  spots,  elongated  streaks— brush  marks,  in  fact.  The 
markings  indicated  clearly  the  greater  or  less  thickness  of  the  layer  of 
paste  according  as  it  had  been  deposited  or  dragged  away  by  the  action  of 
the  hairs  of  the  brush.  Manifestly  the  paste  here  has  a  distinct  evil  effect 
upon  the  picture,  and  that  effect  is  due  to  damp  or  insufficient  drying. 

Still  this  is  but  a  means  of  evil,  not  the  root  of  it,  and,  as  MM. 
Rohaut  and  Hutinet  justly  remark,  the  experiments  of  M.  Baudrimont 
are  confirmed  rather  than  otherwise  by  this  singular  action  of  the  gum. 
It  really  amounts  to  no  more  than  this : — Prolonged  exposure  to  damp 
causes  fermentation  in  the  mounting  agent  spread  unequally,  as  above 
stated,  by  the  action  of  the  brush.  In  proportion  to  the  thickness  of 
this  layer  is  the  strength  of  its  action,  and  the  effect  of  that  action  is 
to  quicken  the  latent  powers  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  pictures. 

This  theory  does  not  at  all  invalidate  the  remarks  of  M.  Davanne, 
that  hyposulphite,  from  its  solubility,  must  be  diffused  equally  through 
the  tissues  of  the  paper,  and  could  not  therefore  act  unequally ;  for  it 
may  be  quite  true  that  the  salt  in  question  should  be  universally  dif¬ 
fused,  and  yet  equally  true  that  its  pernicious  action  can  only  take 
place  where  there  is  a  localised  medium  for  setting  it  afoot. 

M.  Davanne  observed  that  after  the  above  exhaustive  observations 
upon  the  influence  of  the  mounting  glue,  it  only  remained  to  point  out 
that  it  was  desirable  for  every  photographer  to  be  the  maker  of  his  own 
paste.  Those  sold  commercially  almost  invariably  contained  acids, 
whose  presence  were  due  either  to  the  fermentation  of  the  farinas  or  to 
alum,  or  to  the  intentional  addition  of  chloride  of  sodium.  He  further 
made  the  remark  that  one  result  of  the  joint  researches  undertaken  by 
M.  A.  Girard  and  himself  was  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  image  of 
the  photographic  print  is  formed  neither  of  pure  silver  nor  of  pure  gold, 
but  of  a  sort  of  combination  of  the  two  metals  and  the  organic  matter. 
It  followed,  therefore,  that  whatever  cause  produced  an  attack  upon  this 
organic  matter  would  act  as  a  powerful  destructive  agent  upon  the 
picture. 

At  the  conclusion  the  Society  thanked  MM.  Rohaut  and  Hutinet  for 
their  communication. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 


Name  of  Society. 


Place  of  Meeting. 


January  22  .... 


Bristol  and  Clifton 


Philosophical  Institution,  Clifton. 


LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Tuesday  last, 
the  14th  inst.,— James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  F.  H.  Wenham  and  John  Stuart  were  admitted  as  ordinary 
members,  and  Mr.  H.  Fox  Talbot  and  Mr.  Robert  Hunt  were  elected 
honorary  members. 

On  the  table  were  several  fine  pictures  taken  in  Venice,  and  exhibited 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Bruton. 

The  President  made  a  communication  on  the  method  of  effecting 
photographic  registration  of  the  variation  of  magnetic  earth  currents 
and  other  meteorological  phenomena. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Glaisher  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Mann,  who 
occupied  the  chair  pro.  tern. 

Dr.  Gayer  then  read  a  paper  on  Instantaneous  Microphoto  graphs, 
illustrated  by  several  examples  of  this  class  of  work.  The  same  gentle¬ 
man  also  read  another  paper,  on  A  Cause  of  Fading  in  Albumenised 
Prints,  in  the  course  of  which  he  advocated  treating  each  print  with  a 
definite  quantity  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution,  care  being  taken 
that  the  fixing  be  done  in  a  darkened  room,  and  that  the  fixing  solution 
be  used  only  once. 

Mr.  J.  Spiller  said  that,  from  a  calculation  he  had  made  of  the  pro¬ 
portions  given  in  the  paper  read,  six  ounces  would  be  required  for  each 
sheet  of  paper,  which  he  thought  was  a  very  liberal  quantity ;  but  the 
necessity  for  this  had  always  been  recognised  by  photographers. 

Colonel  Stuart  Wortlev  stated  his  conviction  that  silver  prints,  if 
properly  treated,  were  quite  stable,  and  as  permanent  as  those  by  any 
other  process.  Some  prints  made  by  him  in  1853  were  still  quite 
unchanged. 

Mr,  England  described  his  method  of  washing  prints,  which  was  by 
Hanbury’s  washing  machine. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Gayer  the  proceedings  terminated. 


— ♦ — 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  pn  Thursday,  the  9th  instant,  the 
Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
Messrs.  Ayers,  W.  E.  Slater,  and  J.  J.  Ayling  were  elected  members. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Woodbury  then  read  a  paper  on  The  Sciopticon.  [See  page 
28.]  The  reading  of  the  paper  was  followed  by  a  lantern  exhibition,  in 
the  course  of  which  many  charming  transparencies  were  shown  upon 
the  screen,  those  by  the  Woodbury  process  being  remarkable  for  their 
exceeding  delicacy,  brilliancy,  and  good  tone. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Woodbury  and  other 
gentlemen  who  had  brought  transparencies  for  exhibition. 

After  some  routine  business  had  been  transacted  the  meeting  was 
adjourned. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  second  ordinary  meeting  of  the  thirteenth  session  was  held  in  the 
Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-square,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  8th 
inst., — Mr.  R.  G.  Muir,  President,  in  the  chair.  There  were  about 
fifty  members  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  ordinary  members Messrs. 
J.  B.  Readman,  Henry  Watt,  James  Muir,  George  Johnston,  William 
Alla  way,  A.  T.  Apthorpe,  Thomas  Tait,  A.  Wanchope,  D.  Brewester, 
R.  Grant,  William  Cook,  John  Loudon,  R.  S.  Wilson,  C.  G.  Ramsden, 
W.  Snowdon,  Hay  Grieve,  M.  Dobie,  Thomas  Clarke,  and  Rev.  C.  G. 
Scott. 

Dr.  John  Nicol  said  that  before  reading  his  paper  he  thought  the 
members  might,  on  this  their  first  meeting  of  the  year,  congratulate 
each  other  in  a  kind  of  official  way,  and  wish  each  other  the  usual 
“happy  new  year.”  The  President  had  recently  said  that  the  Society 
was  now  in  its  thirteenth  year,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  decay  from 
old  age.  He  (Dr.  Nicol)  thought  they  had  on  that  night  especial 
cause  for  congratulation.  So  far  from  there  being  any  symptoms  of 
decay,  the  present  was  perhaps  the  largest  ordinary  meeting  they  ever 
had,  and  the  number  of  candidates  for  admission  (nineteen)  was  cer¬ 
tainly  greater  than  on  any  former  occasion.  There  was  never  a  rose 
without  a  thorn,  he  went  on  to  say,  and  the  fact  of  the  very  large 
attendance  was  a  thorn  in  his  flesh  that  evening.  For  some  years  the 
review  of  the  past  year  had  been  so  much  a  matter  of  form,  and  the 
attendance  generally  so  limited,  that  he  confessed  with  shame  that  he 


had  not  given  the  attention  to  the  paper  which  he  was  about  to  read 
that  was  due  to  the  audience.  If  they  would,  however,  kindly  excuse 
him  on  this  occasion  he  promised  to  try  and  atone  for  his  shortcoming 
in  the  future.  He  then  proceeded  to  read  a  paper  on  The  Progressive 
Results  of  the  Past  Session.  [See  page  27.  ] 

The  President  said  that  they  were  very  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Nicol 
for  the  admirable  review  which  he  had  given  them,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  there  could  be  but  one  opinion  regarding  it — that  it  was  just 
what  it  ought  to  be.  No  doubt  one  great  cause  of  so  little  having  been 
accomplished  during  the  year  had  been  the  very  unfavourable  weather. 
Some  of  his  friends  had  been  for  weeks  at  a  time  in  the  country  with¬ 
out  ever  getting  their  cameras  unpacked.  He  hoped  the  year  now  be¬ 
gun  would  be  very  different,  and  that  the  photographic  portion  of  the 
members  would  make  up  for  lost  time.  He  moved  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Dr.  Nicol  for  his  admirable  paper. 

The  motion  was  carried  nem  con. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  minor  business,  Mr.  Jameson  distri¬ 
buted  the  fifty  pictures  promised  at  the  exhibition,  and  received  a  vote 
of  thanks  for  his  liberality. 

The  meeting  was  afterwards  adjourned. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  on  Thursday* 
the  9th  inst., — Mr.  W.  T.  Mabley,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  were  read  and  passed,  Mr.  John  Frankland,  of 
Blackburn,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Brothers  exhibited  a  composition  picture  twenty-seven  inches 
long,'  representing  the  Wilmslow  Chess  Club.  The  copy  before  the 
meeting  was  the  first  proof  sent  to  him  by  the  Autotype  Co.,  who  had 
the  printing  in  hand. 

A  short  discussion  took  place  on  the  merits  of  pigment  prints  as 
compared  with  silver  ones,  the  prevailing  opinion  being  that  silver 
prints,  as  a  rule,  were  more  brilliant. 

A  Member  said  nothing  could  surpass  the  pictures  sent  to  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  Society  by  Mr.  Swan  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  Frankland  exhibited  two  pigment  pictures  on  glass.  He  said 
they  were  two  of  the  only  four  he  had  produced,  and  were  developed  on 
the  glasses. 

The  Chairman  said  the  pictures  were  very  beautiful,  and  but  for 
their  depth  of  tone  would  have  been  splendid  subjects  for  the  lantern. 
He  hoped  that  members  who  were  in  the  habit  of  working  for  the  lantern 
would  tuirn  their  attention  to  pigment  printing  on  glass. 

Mr.  Brier  exhibited  a  similar  production  of  a  different  colour ;  also  a 
sample  of  varnish  which  he  had  recently  made,  and  found  that  it  took 
the  lead  pencil  touch  with  great  facility.  The  formula  was — 

Gum  thus  .  80  grains. 

Benzine  . . . . .  1  ounce. 

Mr.  Coote  exhibited  an  aceto-nitrate  bath,  in  which  a  number  of 
crystals  had  formed.  The  bottle  had  been  kept  well  corked,  and  the 
bath  had  not  been  used  since  last  July.  He  said  the  crystals  formed  on 
the  top  of  the  solution  and  gravitated  to  the  bottom.  He  also  exhibited 
some  tannin  transparencies  that  had  changed  colour  through  being 
exposed  to  light. 

The  Chairman  said  the  Council  had  decided  to  hold  the  soiree  on 
Monday,  the  17th  March  next,  and,  although  photography  would  be 
the  chief  feature,  other  arts  and  sciences  would,  he  hoped,  be  largely 
represented. 


(CurnspouMiuf. 

— ♦ — 

Unconverted  Soluble  Haloids  in  the  Film.— Mischievous  Double 
Salts. — A  Whirlwind. — Scientific  Education. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  at  a  conservative  dinner  the  other  day,  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  made  the  following  remarks  “It  is  a  painful  fact  that 
every  truth,  however  true,  and  every  opinion,  however  sound,  after 
being  repeated  for  a  certain  time  becomes  disregarded — not  because  it 
is  proved  to  be  false,  but  because  men  get  tired  of  it.”  Let  me  hope 
that  none  of  my  readers  are  getting  tired  of  being  told  the  undoubted 
truth  that  unconverted  soluble  haloid  in  our  films  is  the  key  to  success 
in  most  of  our  negative  processes.  The  fact  has  been  and  still  is  dis¬ 
puted,  for  all  truth  has  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  severe  opposition  before 
it  is  finally  accepted  as  proved ;  but  to  my  own  mind  conviction  has  come 
at  last,  and  I  find  that  a  full  recognition  of  the  fact  is  the  key  to  suc¬ 
cessful  practice. 

I  will  now  venture  to  offer  an  explanation,  hitherto  unattempted,  of 
why  this  is.  The  reason  why  a  trace  of  unconverted  cadmium  iodide  or 
bromide  in  the  sensitive  film  is  essential  to  the  brightness  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  seems  to  me  this,  viz. : — 
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Iodide,  bromide,  and  probably  also  chloride,  of  silver  have  an  affinity 
for  the  nitrate,  and  tend  to  form  with  it  a  definite  crystallisable  double 
salt,  viz.,  iodo-nitrate,  bromo-nitrate,  or  chloro-nitrate,  as  the  case  may 
be.  But  of  the  three  halogens  iodine  has  the  greatest  affinity  for  silver, 
bromine  next,  and  chlorine  least  ;  so  that  the  double  salt  is  more  readily 
formed  in  the  case  of  iodide  of  silver  than  of  bromide,  and  of  bromide 
than  of  chloride.  For  instance  :  an  iodised  collodion  film  left  in  a  new 
nitrate  bath  for  an  hour  or  so  will  be  rendered  transparent,  but  a  bro- 
mised  collodion  film  may  be  left  for  days  in  a  bath  three  times  as  strong 
without  any  such  effect  being  produced  ;  and  as  for  chloride  of  silver,  it 
is  still  an  open  question  with  some  chemists  whether  it  is  affected  at  all 
by  the  nitrate. 

Now  these  two  double  salts — the  iodo-nitrate  and  bromo-nitrate — have 
the  following  properties,  viz.,  they  are  insensitive  to  light,  they  are  de¬ 
composed  by  water,  and  they  are  reduced  by  a  deoxidising  developer. 
Moreover,  they  cannot  exist  in  the  presence  of  iodide  or  bromide  of  cad¬ 
mium. 

Evidently,  therefore,  the  presence  of  either  of  these  double  salts  in  a 
sensitive  film  must  be  injurious— not  only  because  it  would  render  the 
film  less  sensitive,  but  because  it  would  cause  it  to  be  fogged  by  the  de¬ 
veloper.  But  since  they  cannot  be  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  film  in 
the  presence  of  a  trace  of  a  soluble  haloid,  such  a  trace  remaining  un¬ 
converted  must  tend  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  lights.  Should  the 
double  salt  be  formed  at  the  surface  of  the  film,  it  would  either  be  dis¬ 
solved  by  the  heat  or  be  decomposed  by  the  washing  waters. 

The  reason  why  these  double  salts  are  insensitive  to  light  appears  to 
me  to  be  this  The  three  haloid  salts  of  silver — Iodide,  bromide,  and 

chloride _ are  triads,  in  which  a  pair  of  bonds  have  their  affinities  marked 

by  combining  with  each  other  ;  but  when  acted  on  by  light  these  bonds 
are  set  free,  and  are  ready  to  seize  upon  any  other  matter  that  may  be 
present  for  which  they  have  an  affinity.  But  when  a  double  salt  has 
been  already  formed  before  the  exposure  to  light  these  two  bonds  have 
their  affinities  satisfied,  and  light  has  no  longer  the  power  to  excite  their 
activity.  The  double  salt  in  which  the  haloid  of  silver  has  already 
combined  with  the  nitrate  is,  therefore,  unaffected  by  light.  A  film  thus 
contaminated  may  be  regarded  as  one  in  which  material  closely  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  the  latent  image  is  present  everywhere,  and  hence  arises 
a  general  fogging  under  development. 

The  moral  of  this  is,  to  leave  a  trace  of  unconverted  soluble  haloid  in 
the  film,  for  two  reasons  : — First,  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the 
mischievous  double  salt ;  and  secondly,  in  order  to  prevent  the  presence 
of  free  nitrate  when  an  alkaline  developer  is  employed.  In  the  common 
wet  process  do  not  leave  the  plate  too  long  in  the  bath  ;  and  in  the 
emulson  process  do  not  allow  free  nitrate  to  remain  too  long  in  the  mix¬ 
ture,  and  then  use  it  in  its  uncorrected  state. 

But  now  comes  the  question  why  a  bromide  film  may  remain  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a  strong  bath,  and  yet  give  a  bright  negative  ?  My  reply 
is  precisely  that  which  Major  Russell  would  give,  viz.,  that  even  in  this 
case  the  whole  of  the  soluble  haloid  has  not  been  converted.  After  a 
time  the  bromide  of  silver  forms  a  sort  of  clay  within  the  collodion  film, 
which  renders  it  quite  impermeable  to  the  passage  of  free  nitrate  ;  and, 
subsequently,  any  double  salt  which  may  have  been  formed  in  it  is  de¬ 
composed  in  the  washing  waters.  Thus  the  sensitive  film  contains  even¬ 
tually  bromide  of  silver  plus  a  trace  of  bromide  of  cadmium,  and  no  bromo- 
nitrate. 

It  often  happens  in  chemistry  that  when  a  compound  of  a  soluble  with 
an  insoluble  salt  is  thrown  into  water  decomposition  arises,  the  soluble 
salt  is  dissolved,  and  the  insoluble  one  precipitated.  This  is  what 
happens  in  the  case  of  iodo-  and  bromo-nitrate.  The  nitrate  of  silver  is 
dissolved  by  the  water,  and  the  iodide  or  bromide  is  precipitated. 

Let  me  remind  the  reader  that  a  very  important  point  in  our  daily 
practice  of  the  common  wet  process  is  involved  in  the  preceding  discus¬ 
sion.  How  far  my  remarks  may  be  applicable  to  positive  printing  we 
will  see  on  a  future  occasion  ;  but  here,  too,  I  find  that  in  practice  the 
short  floating  of  a  paper — say  for  two  or  three  minutes  upon  a  forty- 
grain  bath — gives  the  most  vigorous  prints. 

A  most  extraordinary  incident  took  place  at  a  village  about  two  miles 
from  Redon  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  20th  ultimo.  In  the  midst 
of  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  a  whirlwind— which  at  sea  probably 
would  have  produced  a  water  spout — occurring  within  an  area  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  played  havoc  amongst  the  trees  and 
cottages.  Upwards  of  forty  valuable  apple  trees  in  full  bearing  were 
torn  up  by  the  roots ;  oaks  and  elms  in  the  hedge-rows  were  sadly  treated; 
the  head  of  a  fine  beech  was  snapped  off  and  carried  200  metres ;  some 
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houses  were  partly  unslated ;  and  a  big  stone  which  was  blown  off  the 
top  of  a  chimney  fell  down  upon  the  hearth  of  the  cottage,  upset  a  large 
kettle  of  soup  which  was  boiling  upon  the  fire,  and  scalded  two  poor 
children  in  the  legs!  All  this  was  the  work  of  a  couple  of  minutes. 
Of  course  I  have  visited  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  and  can  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  the  above  statements.  On  my  walk  thither  I  had  some  conver¬ 
sation  with  a  respectable  old  market  woman,  who  informed  me  that  it 
was  the  work  of  a  dragon  who  bore  the  proprietor  of  the  farm  a  grudge ! 

The  weather  here  is  still  stormy  and  wet,  but  the  floods  have  gone 
down  considerably,  and  we  have  had  a  few  most  lovely  days.  Since 
the  date  of  my  last  letter  we  have  passed  through  all  the  jollification  of 
the  jour  de  Van,  the  exchanges  of  calls,  congratulations,  good  wishes, 
etrennes,  and  lollypops — which  constitute  a  Frenchman’s  idea  of  doing 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  In  England  it  is  beef,  Bass,  and  plum- 
pudding,  boxing  day,  and  busy  police  courts,  followed  by  hock  and  soda- 
water,  or  sulphine !  But  de  gustibus  non  est  disputandum. 

Apropos  of  classical  versus  scientific  education,  Mr.  Bruce  is  the 
advocate  of  the  former,  and  tells  us  that  the  study  of  Ovid  and 
Euripides  is  excellent  training  for  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  Duke  of  Somerset,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  champion  of  science, 
and  is  reported  to  have  said  lately — “If  we  compare  the  names  of  the 
politicians  and  the  scientific  men  of  the  past,  we  shall  find  that  the 
politicians  pass  away  and  are  forgotten,  while  the  records  of  the  men  of 
science  last  for  ever,  the  glory  of  their  nation,  the  benefactors  of  man¬ 
kind.  Let  us  compare,  ”  said  his  grace,  “Watt,  Arkwright,  Stephenson, 
Wollaston,  Davy,  and  Faraday,  and  ask  whether  they,  or  their  contem¬ 
porary  politicians,  have  done  most  for  the  improvement  and  civilisation 
of  mankind.” 

The  Lalande  prize  for  astronomy  has  been  awarded  by  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  Mr.  Huggins  for  his  spectroscopic  researches 
on  the  physical  constitution  of  the  stars,  planets,  comets,  and  nebulae. 

Redon,  January  Q,  1873.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

THEORY  OF  THE  LATENT  IMAGE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  read  with  interest  the  long  notice  with  which 
Mr.  Sutton  has  favoured  my  theory  in  your  last  number,  including  his 
denunciation  of  it,  and  the  expression  of  pleasure  that  his  modification 
of  it  does  not  coincide  with  my  ideas  of  the  “chemical  proprieties.” 
Let  me  assure  Mr.  Sutton  that  the  honour  is  all  his  own ;  but  I  should 
be  curious  to  know  how,  in  his  view,  he  explains  the  apparent  sensi¬ 
tiveness  conferred  on  iodide  of  silver  by  bodies  not  capable  of  yielding 
up  the  metallic  oxide  he  supposes  separated  from  nitrate  of  silver. —  I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  Emerson  Reynolds. 

January  13,  1873. 

- ♦ - 

THE  MAY  ALL  MYSTERY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  read  the  article  in  the  News,  which  you  have 
been  kind  enough  to  submit  to  me,  and  beg  herewith  to  return  the 
paper  to  you  with  thanks. 

You  will,  no  doubt,  think  me  very  ignorant  when  I  say  that  it  is  almost 
the  first  time  I  ever  saw  the  publication,  and  that  until  a  fortnight  ago  I 
was  hardly  aware  even  of  its  existence.  Certainly,  what  I  have  read,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  lead  me  to  regret  my  ignorance.  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  moral  principles  of  such  writing.  That  a  paper  should 
boldly  avow  that  subterfuge  had  been  dealt  in,  and  then  turn  round  and 
abuse  those  who  had  found  it  out  and  objected  to  it,  is  something  worthy 
of  the  middle-age  Jesuits,  but  hardly  what  one  expects  to  find  in  a  scien¬ 
tific  publication.  All  that  the  article  does  appears  to  be  to  divide  the 
sin,  and  it  cannot  be  lessened  by  using  abusive  language  and  making 
inapt  Latin  and  Greek  quotations ;  and  it  is  also  clearly  proved  by  it  that 
the  paper  in  question  was  not  plagiarism  at  all,  but  simple  appropriation. 

Suppose  you,  gentlemen,  were  to  print  verbatim  et  literatim  the  descrip¬ 
tive  articles  of  your  contemporary  in  regard  to  any  process  whatever, 
and  call  them  your  own,  do  you  think  he  would  take  it  meekly  and  pat 
you  approvingly  on  the  back  ?  That  was  all  Mr.  Mayall  and  he  did 
with  the  article  in  question,  so  far  as  I  can  gather.  Surely  the  real 
author  must  have  been  known  to  one,  at  least,  of  the  parties,  and 
common  good  breeding,  not  to  say  common  honesty,  should  have  dictated 
a  plain,  straightforward  course  in  dealing  with  it. 

These  are  my  unsophisticated  sentiments  on  the  subject,  and  I  leave 
you  to  make  what  use  of  them  you  think  best;  but  I  do  not  myself 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  affair  requires  further  public  notice  of 
any  kind.  The  culprits  have  confessed,  as  everybody  must  now  see. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  Henry  Edward  Thompson. 

January  14,  1873. 


January  17,  1873J 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  OP  THE  LATE  ECLIPSE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With,  reference  to  Mr.  Brothers’  reply  to  my  former 
letter  in  your  number  for  the  18th  October  last,  I  am  unwilling  to  tres¬ 
pass  further  on  your  space ;  but  I  should  be  obliged  by  your  allowing 
me  to  state  that  at  the  time  I  wrote  my  paper  I  was  quite  unaware  of 
the  gratuitous  nature  of  Mr.  Brothers’  services,  or  under  what  arrange¬ 
ments  he  furnished  the  equipment,  and  therefore  could  not  consider 
myself  under  any  obligation  to  him.  I  simply  had  to  use  the  equip¬ 
ment  he  sent  out;  and  the  remarks  to  which  Mr.  Brothers  objects  were 
made  solely  in  the  interests  of  science — to  urge  the  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  of  everything  supplied  to  an  expedition  of  the  kind,  working  at  a 
distance  from  sources  of  supply,  being  the  very  best  procurable,  and 
that  the  risk  of  a.  failure  should  not  be  incurred  for  the  paltry  saving  of 
a  few  shillings  ;  and  this  principle  is  equally  important  whether  such 
services  are  rendered  gratuitously  or  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 

I  may  have  been  mistaken  in  imagining  that  the  glass  plates  had 
been  used  before  ;  but  they  were  certainly  inferior,  and  had  not  been  so 
carefully  selected  as  the  occasion  demanded.  I  can  say  little  further 
regarding  the  cast  glass  bath  alluded  to,  but  Mr.  Brothers  does  not 
seem  to  realise  that  the  inside  of  the  bath  near  the  bottom  was  full  of 
bulbous-shaped  holes,  from  which  no  amount  of  simple  washing  or 
floating  would  remove  a  deposit  once  formed. 

That  Mr.  Brothers’  photograph  exposed  eight  seconds  should  show  a 
larger  corona  than  those  taken  in  India  with  longer  exposures  (of  which 
I  was  unaware  till  I  read  it  in  Mr.  He  la  Eue’s  address  before  the  British 
Association)  is  certainly  singular ;  but  the  only  inference  I  can  draw 
from  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  due  to  certain  physical  conditions  affecting 
the  apparent  extent  or  actinic  power  of  the  extreme  rays  of  the  corona. 
My  plates  were  all  fully  developed,  and  I  do  not  think  that  develop¬ 
ment  had  anything  to  do  with  the  difference  referred  to. — I  am,  yours, 
&c.,  J.  Waterhouse,  Capt. 

Surveyor-General' s  Office,  Calcutta,  December  20,  1872. 


THE  VANDER  WEYDE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  my  paper  read  at  the  London  Photographic  Society 
on  a  method  of  obtaining  mezzotint  effects  occupied  a  prominent  position 
in  your  pages,  may  I  ask,  in  justice  to  myself  and  Mr.  Yander  Weyde, 
for  space  in  your  next  number  for  the  following  explanation : — 

When  I  commenced  working  this  method,  I  felt  myself  justified  in  so 
doing,  as  Mr.  Yander  Weyde  in  the  first  specification  acknowledges  the 
use  of  pumice  powder  for  abrading  the  surface  of  the  albumen  to  be  old ; 
but  having  received  a  letter  from  his  solicitors  charging  me  with  having 
infringed  his  patent,  and,  having  obtained  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Webster, 
Q.C.,  upon  the  matter,  I  find  that  the  distinct  claim  made  by  Mr.  Yander 
Wejrde  is,  that  his  patent  covers  the  use  of  dry  colours,  crayons,  &c.,  and 
pumice  stone  powder,  or  any  other  cutting  material,  in  whatever  way 
used,  for  the  production  of  the  novel  atmospheric  stippled  effect  for  which 
his  process  is  so  remarkable. 

On  becoming  convinced  of  this,  I  immediately  tendered  to  Mr.  Yander 
W eyde  my  regrets  that  I  should,  through  ignorance,  have  infringed  his 
patent ;  and,  on  my  guaranteeing  not  to  work  or  use  the  process  described 
by  me,  he  has  kindly  consented  to  stay  further  proceedings.  Mr.  Yander 
Weyde  (who  has  treated  me  throughout  in  the  kindest  and  most  gentle¬ 
manly  manner)  has,  however,  given  me  permission  to  work  his  process 
for  his  licensees  only.-^-I  am,  yours,  &c.,  George  Croughton. 

January  13,  1872. 

— ♦ — 

FUNNINESS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  last  number  “  Anglo-Cambrianicus  ”  runs  at 
Photographic  Mosaics  like  a  bull  at  a  red  cloth  ;  but,  in  the  fury  of  his 
attack,  he  has  unfortunately  rather  “  shown  up  ”  himself. 

He  begins  by  saying — “I  like  a  good  joke,  and,  moreover,  knowhow 
to  appreciate  one  when  I  read  it.”  It  is  interesting  to  have  this  infor¬ 
mation  on  such  good  authority.  He  then  continues  : — “  I  would  give 
you  to  understand  that  I  am  not  a  Scotchman,  therefore  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  for  me  to  see  it.”  This  also  is  interesting  ;  the  meaning  of  the 
“Soft  impeachment”  being  that  Scotchmen  cannot  appreciate  jokes, 
therefore  he  can  ! 

I  am  afraid  our  friend  has  never  heard  of  the  national  exponents  of 
the  Scottish  mind — Burns,  Scott,  Hogg,  and  Christopher  North.  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  apply  to  our  friend  the  courteous  language  he 
applies  to  the  author  of  the  subject  of  his  attack  “  That  the  gentle¬ 
man  in  question  is  an  excellent  photographer,  or  a  good  teacher  of  our 
art,  there  is  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  doubt but  I  would  go  fur¬ 
ther  than  this,  and  say  that,  whilst  our  friend  is  engaged  in  developing, 
he  himself  has  become  fully  developed.  For  it  is  not  taking  too  great 
a  liberty  to  believe  that  he  has  got  quit  of  even  the  mark  of  a  caudal 
appendage,  and  that  he  would  be  quite  an  admirable  man  if  only  his 
bulb  at  the  other  extremity  were  a  little  more  logical.  — I  am,  yours, 

*C->  .  ,  ,  SCOTTICUS. 

Edinburgh,  January  14,  1873. 


TESTING  GLASS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster 
for  his  excellent  suggestion  in  last  week’s  Journal  relative  to  a  definite 
mode  of  testing  glass  as  to  its  non-actinic  quality.  I  have  tried  his 
experiments,  and  am  glad  to  find  the  results  entirely  coincide  with  my 
diagram  in  the  Almanac.  (Allow  me  here  to  correct  the  printer’s 
mistake  in  placing  “red  stain ”  where  “yellow  stain ”  ought  to  be.)  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  although  ruby  is  the  best  colour  for  the  so- 
called  dark  room  window,  it  is  exceedingly  irksome  to  the  eye,  and  in 
this  respect  orange  pot  metal  is  superior. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Lime-street,  Liverpool,  January  14,  1873.  Jas.  Alex.  Forrest. 


FUNNY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — He  of  the  leek  who  writes  to  you  about  Mr.  Elbert 
Anderson’s  twiddle-twaddle  fun  appears  to  have  a  mistaken  notion 
altogether  concerning  jokes  and  Scotchmen. 

This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  that  he  has  apparently 
come  out  of  Wales  into  England  without  any  intermediate  northern 
wit-sharpening.  Suffer  me,  therefore,  to  tell  him  that  the  great  Sydney 
Smith  stated  only  half  the  truth  when  he  said  that  a  surgical  operation 
was  required  to  get  a  joke  into  a  Scotchman’s  head.  That  statement  is 
thoroughly  true;  but  then  it  applies  only  to  English  jokes,  and  most  of 
them  that  go  the  round  nowadays  could  not  be  got  in  even  after  the  slit 
had  been  made. 

Probably  your  Welshman  reads  the  English  comic  papers,  and  gorges 
himself  with  Fun  and  Judy.  If  so,  he  had  better  take  care  or  else  he 
will  lose  his  head  altogether.  Such  profusion  of  diluted  wit  (save  the 
mark!)  must  inevitably  wash  all  the  brains  away.  We  know  better— 
we  in  the  north — than  to  suffer  our  heads  to  be  invaded  by  joking  of 
that  sort,  and  are  thankful  that  the  surgeon’s  knife  keeps  them  well 
away. 

Finally :  let  me  express  the  hope  that  your  correspondent  will  not 
any  more  believe  all  he  sees,  even  if  it  be  an  English  wit’s  dictum 
about  jokes. 

As  for  Elbert  Anderson,  the  kindest  and  most  charitable  thing  to 
suppose  is  that  some  wag  of  a  mesmerist  made  him  write  the  rubbish 
you  published  when  he  was  asleep. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Kennaquhair,  January  14,  1873.  Duns  Scotus. 


‘  Is  Photography  an  Art? — “Vista,”  writing  to  the  now  defunct 
Photo.  World,  says  : — I  have  been  reading  a  good  deal  lately  pro  and  con 
as  to  whether  photography  is  an  art  or  not.  Revolving  the  question  in 
my  mind  one  night  after  I  had  retired  to  my  couch,  1  fell  asleep  and 
dreamed.  When  I  awoke,  all  I  could  recollect  was  the  following,  which, 
if  you  can  understand  and  interpret  you  can  do  more  than  I  can  : — 
Quoth  Brown  to  Jones:  To  me  the  case  is  clear, 

Your  claim  to  art  cannot  in  truth  appear ; 

If  I  my  lexicon  do  read  aright. 

All  you  can  do  is  this — to  write  by  light. 

Quoth  Jones  to  Brown:  Pray  cease  your  empty  strain. 

If  you  say  ivrite,  our  claim  is  right,  ’tis  plain. 

To  write  by  light,  with  true  artistic  skill. 

The  right  is  ours,  deny  it  as  you  will. 

Physiological  Applications  of  Photography. — Dr.  Ozanam,  of 
Paris,  has  invented  an  apparatus  for  rendering  the  variations  of  the 
pulse  visible.  It  consists  of  a  camera,  in  which  by  means  of  clockwork 
a  sensitised  glass  plate  is  pushed  in  front  of  a  narrow  aperture  exposed 
to  the  light.  In  this  aperture  is  a  glass  tube,  in  which  a  column  of 
mercury  may  rise  or  fall,  as  in  a  thermometer.  “By  attaching  to  the 
wrist  a  rubber  tube,  filled  with  mercury,  in  connection  with  the  tube 
of  the  apparatus,  the  beating  of  the  pulse  is  received  on  this  artificial 
artery,  and  the  pulsations  are  transmitted  to  the  recording  apparatus^ 
As  the  column  in  the  tube  acts  as  a  screen  light  can  penetrate  the 
aperture  only  where  the  column  is  deficient ;  consequently  the  prepared 
plate  becomes  black  under  the  influence  of  light  everywhere  except  at 
such  places  as  the  column  intercepts  it.  As  the  column  rises  and  falls 
with  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  these  black  lines  on  the  prepared  plate, 
pushed  regularly  forward,  will  be  no  longer  or  shorter  alternately,  and 
will  be  successively  photographed  as  being  lines  perpendicular  to  a 
common  base,  the  heart  thus  being  made  to  register  photographically 
its  own  pulsations.”  These  photographic  representations  can  be  so 
magnified  as  to  be  rendered  visible  across  a  large  hall ;  and  the  appa¬ 
ratus  may  be  modified  so  as  to  register  the  variations  of  respiration,  the 
irregular  action  of  coughing,  and  similar  physiological  and  patholo- 
cal  phenomena. — Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry. 

Photographing  the  Late  Emperor  Napoleon. — As  is  now  well 
known,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  died  suddenly  during  the  forenoon  of 
Thursday,  the  9th  inst.  On  the  same  evening,  says  the  Daily  News  of 
Saturday  last,  M.  Rouher,  General  Fleury,  and  M.  Abbatucci  (the  Lord 
Chamberlain  to  the  Empress  under  the  Empire),  who  were  specially 
summoned,  received  their  despatches  at  a  very  late  hour  ;  but  were  still 
enabled  to  catch  the  night  mail.  They  reached  London  at  an  early  luur 
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on  Friday  morning  last,  and  proceeded  to  Chiselhurst  by  the  8.55  train. 
When  they  arrived  at  Camden  House  about  ten  o’clock  the  Empress 
received  them.  Shortly  after  the  death  another  telegram  was  sent  to 
Messrs.  W.  andD.  Downey,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  the  photographers, 
who  have  already  taken  several  very  striking  portraits  of  the  members 
of  the  family.  They  were  requested  to  come  to  Chiselhurst  immediately, 
in  order  to  take  a  last  portrait  of  the  illustrious  deceased.  They  arrived 
in  the  course  of  yesterday  morning,  and  were  also  received  by  the 
Empress,  who  personally  conducted  them  to  the  chamber  where  the 
body  was  laid  out.  The  Emperor  lay  in  the  bed  in  which  he  had 
breathed  his  last,  in  a  half-reclining  position,  the  head  being  supported 
by  a  pillow.  The  Empress  and  the  Imperial  Prince  had  placed  a  sprig 
of  roses  and  a  branch  of  box  on  his  bosom,  and  in  this  position  the  artists 
were  enabled  to  take  four  very  good  negatives.  The  Empress  was 
accompanied  by  a  faithful  attendant  who  has  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Emperor  for  many  years,  and  who  was  commanded  to  attend  during  the 
process  of  photographing.  Notwithstanding  the  great  suffering  which 
the  Emperor  must  have  gone  through  within  the  last  days  of  his  life 
his  features  were  singularly  calm  and  composed,  and  the  expression  of 
pain  was  altogether  absent.  It  was  observed  by  more  than  one  person 
that  there  was  a  remarkable  likeness  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
well-known  pictures  of  the  First  Napoleon  on  his  death-bed.  In  the 
meantime  the  medical  gentlemen  who  had  arranged  to  be  present  at  the 
post-mortem  had  already  arrived  by  the  1.35  train  from  London.  They 
were  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Sir.  W.  W.  Gull,  Mr.  J.  T.  Clover,  Mr.  John 
Foster,  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Sanderson,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Physiology  in 
University  College,  who  had  been  specially  invited  to  conduct  the 
examination.  They  were  received  in  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  by  Dr.  Conneau  and  Dr.  le  Baron  Corvisart,  and  waited  until  the 
taking  of  the  photographs  was  completed.  After  the  operation  had 
been  performed,  and  a  careful  examination  made,  Sir  William  Gull  was 
obliged  to  leave  for  town,  but  the  other  gentlemen  remained  in  close 
examination  and  discussion  until  the  evening  wore  on,  and  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  had  been  arrived  at. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

I  wish  to  exchange  a  portable  dark  lent,  with  folding  tripod,  also  a  small 
microscope,  with  stand  and  glass  shade,  ten  magic  lantern  slides,  six  pictures 
on  each  (comic),  and  a  common  sliding  body  half-plate  camera,  for  a  half¬ 
plate  bellows  body  folding  camera. — Address,  Alonzo,  care  of  Mr.  Mosley, 
News  Agent,  No.  L,  Wellington-street,  Leeds. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

G.  S.  Stevens. — An  ordinary  Smee’s  battery  will  answer  quite  well  for  your 
experiments. 

In  our  Next. — Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. ;  E.  Debenham  ;  John  Richards;  and 
P.  P.  Skeolan. 

B.  B  —  A  polished  plate  of  zinc  will  prove  to  be  a  more  useful  tablet  than  that 
which  you  describe. 

Lieut.  Scott. — Thanks  for  the  opportunity  afforded  to  us  of  inspecting  the 
picture,  which  has  been  forwarded  as  directed. 

Subaltern. — For  correcting  a  microscopic  objective  so  as  to  work  to  focus  see 
an  article  in  our  Almanac,  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Wenham. 

Le  Grand. — For  the  lantern  transparencies  commence  with  acid  pyro.  and 
a  little  silver ;  for  the  negatives,  begin  either  with  plain  or  alkaline  pyro- 
gallic  acid. 

Iron  Developer. — A  query  on  this  subject  still  remains  unanswered;  but  if 
the  writer  will  send  an  envelope  for  reply  we  can  give  him  interesting  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  it. 

G.  Blackburn. — The  caloscopic  lens  is  a  trade  name  adopted  for  the  ortho- 
scopic.  There  maybe  a  slight  difference  between  them  as  respects  curvature 
and  focus,  but  the  principle  of  both  is  the  same. 

An  Assistant. — Specimens  and  particulars  can  be  obtained  on  application  at 
the  offices  of  the  Heliotype  Company.  Full  particulars  of  the  process  have 
been  published  in  the  last  volume  of  this  Journal. 

M  vry  B. — The  whiteness  of  your  collodion  positives  will  be  increased  by  the 
addition  of  two  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  the  ounce  of  developer.  If  the  whites 
bo  too  metallic  in  appearance  add  a  little  acetic  acid. 

V  ( Madrid). — We  have  tried  the  sample  of  cotton  enclosed  and  find  that  it  is 
almost  insoluble,  and  is  consequently  quite  unsuited  for  making  collodion. 
Wo  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  after  your  arrival  at  Cairo. 

Epitome. — The  best  remedy  for  the  disordered  bath  is  neutralising,  sunning, 
filtration,  and  acidifying,  proceeded  within  the  foregoing  order.  "  The  query 
concerning  the  tent  will  be  found  ably  answered  in  an  article  in  our  Almanac. 

Yorick.  —  We  have  no  intention  of  opening  our  pages  to  the  discussion  of  a 
matter  that  posnesees  interest  for  only  two  or  three  individuals.  You  will 
therefore  please  take  in  good  part  our  declining  to  publish  your  letter,  ex¬ 
cellent  in  other  respects  though  it  be. 

At. l’H  \. — The  best  French  lenses  are  now  made  with  Waterhouse  diaphragms 
instead  of  I  ho  stops,  which  were  pushed  in  the  hood,  in  front  of  the  anterior 
lens  The  former  is  most  conducive  to  size  of  area  of  illumination  and  free¬ 
dom  from  distortion,  the  latter  to  flatness  of  field. 


George  Spence. — Either  single  or  compound  lenses  may  be  used  for  land¬ 
scapes,  but  the  latter  alone  should  be  employed  for  architectural  subjects. 

Young  Photo. — No  advantage  whatever  will  be  gained  by  making  the  bath 
stronger  than  thirty-five  grains.  However,  if  you  choose  to  try  the  experi¬ 
ment,  make  two  baths — one  of  sixty  and  the  other  of  thirty  gruins  to  the 
ounce — and  prepare  plates  in  both,  noting  the  difference. 

Z. — The  albumen  ought  not  to  have  been  used  until  it  had  been  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  day  or  two.  If  you  adopt  this  precaution  in  future  there  will  bo 
no  fear  of  a  large  sheet  of  paper  Leing  unequally  coated.  It  might  also  Le 
well  to  try  the  effect  of  adding  a  very  small  quantity  of  ammonia  to  the  ulbu- 
men  previous  to  beating  it  up. 

R.  A-  S. — To  a  skilful  individual  the  photographing  of  statues  or  busts  pre¬ 
sents  no  difficulty,  while  it  affords  scope  for  the  production  of  a  variety  of 
effects  through  the  agency  of  the  lighting.  Indeed,  a  valuable  lesson  in 
lighting  may  be  obtained  by  the  aid  of  a  plaster  bust,  a  couple  of  lighted 
candles,  and  a  movable  stand  to  which  is  attached  a  sheet  of  white  card¬ 
board.  By  these  the  effects  of  primary,  secondary,  and  reflected  lights  may 
be  arranged  and  studied  at  leisure. 

Z. — There  will  be  no  difficulty  experienced  in  giving  a  plate  of  glass  a  coating 
which  will  have  the  same  degree  of  translucency  as  the  sample  of  paper 
enclosed.  Rub  up  a  little  oxide  of  zinc  either  with  collodion,  gelatine,  or  any 
other  substance  that  may  be  thought  more  suitable  as  a  varnish  When  the 
required  degree  of  translucency  has  been  obtained,  add  a  little  colouring 
matter  to  give  it  the  tint  that  is  desired.  A  little  annatto,  or  one  of  the 
aniline  colours  if  used  sparingly,  will  answer. 

T.  Harkness. — By  adopting  a  precaution  that  we  have  often  recommended, 
viz  ,  focussing  sharply  on  a  distant  object,  and  then  arranging,  by  means  of 
a  mark  or  otherwise,  for  the  same  adjustment  being  always  secured  when 
wanted,  all  necessity  for  carry  a  focussing-glass  in  the  field  will  be  avoided, 
if  distaut  objects  only  be  intended  to  form  the  subject  of  the  picture.  Bights 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  camera  will  serve  to  show  with  exactness  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  picture  and  the  included  angle  of  view.  But  this  only  applies 
to  distant  objects;  those  close  at  hand  require  special  focussing,  for  wnich 
the  ground  glass  will  be  required. 

Subscriber. — We  are  unable  to  speak  from  our  own  experience  concerning 
the  quality  respecting  which  you  write,  never  having  tried  a  lens  of  the  kind 
inquired  about.  Our  practice  is  to  take  a  negative  having  the  greatest  possible 
sharpness,  and  then,  if  a  print  of  a  diffused  nature  be  required,  to  insert  a 
sheet  of  gelatine  of  any  desired  degree  of  thinness  between  the  negative  and 
the  sensitive  paper.  Gelatine  sheets  of  various  thickness  may  be  procured 
of  large  dimensions  from  artists’  colourmen  and  fancy  stationers.  The 
advantage  of  this  method  of  proceeding  is  that  the  negative  possessing  the 
maximum  sharpness  can  be  used  in  the  production  of  enlargements  if 
necessary. 

Received. — The  Photographer' s  Pocket  Almanac,  by  D.  H.  Cussons  and  Co- 
This  little  pocket  “reminder”  contains,  among  other  things,  a  complete 
list  of  the  accessories  manufactured  by  this  enterprising  firm. 

I§S|r  With  the  present  number  is  given  the  Titlepage  and  Index  for  our  last 
volume. 


Reward  of  Five  Guineas. — It  will  be  seen  from  our  advertising 
pages  that  a  reward  of  five  guineas  is  offered  for  such  information  as 
will  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  person  who,  under  the  signature  of 
“  B.  P.,”  wrote  to  the  Editors  a  letter  in  which  was  enclosed  the  card  of 
a  gentleman  of  undoubted  respectability  and  position.  Although  we 
disagreed  with  the  sentiments  expressed  injthat  letter,  it  was  published, 
because  we  believed  that  it  expressed  the  honest  opinions  of  the  writer 
(whose  good  faith  was  attested  by  the  enclosure  of  a  card),  and  who 
might  be  acting  a  representative  part.  Subsequent  investigation  has 
revealed  the  fact  that  some  person  has  stooped  to  an  act  which  we 
regard  as  a  forgery.  _ ^ 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  January  15 th\  1873. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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REFLECTORS  FOR  PRODUCING  AND  FOR  SHOWING 
ENLARGEMENTS. 

We  were  almost  startled  on  reading  a  remark  of  Mr.  Pumphrey  in 
our  Almanac  respecting  artificial  light.  He  says  that  he  has  never 
seen  a  lantern  in  which  a  reflector  at  the  back  of  the  lamp  improved 
the  light.  Most  of  them,  he  considers,  produce  at  best  an  image  of 
the  light  somewhere  in  the  field,  tending  rather  to  mar  than  to 
improve  the  effect. 

With  Mr.  Pumphrey’s  observation  as  a  text  we  inquire — What  is 
the  function  of  a  reflector,  and  in  what  manner  can  that  function 
best  be  fulfilled?  The  object  of  a  reflector,  of  course,  is  to  throw  in 
a  forward  direction  all  the  light  projected  behind,  and  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost.  It  now  becomes  a  matter  of  consideration  how 
this  is  to  be  effected  without  impairing  the  quality  of  the  light. 
We  do  not  here  mean  by  quality  the  intensity  of  the  flame,  but 
rather  the  diverting  of  any  portion  of  its  rays  in  a  manner  to  cause 
them  to  fall  upon  the  condenser  from  another  point  rather  than 
from  the  flame  itself. 

Theory  and  practice  appear,  unfortunately,  to  be  a  little  at 
variance  respecting  reflectors,  more  especially  those  applied  to  aid 
the  intensity  of  the  light  for  the  magic  lantern.  There  is  only  one 
form  of  reflector  and  one  position  which  fulfil  the  requirements  of 
rigid  theory,  viz.,  the  form  that  is  a  portion  of  a  sphere,  exactly  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  placed  the  lamp,  as  shown  in  the  following 
diagram,  in  which  a  is  the  lamp,  b  c  the  condensers,  and  f  g  the 


spherical  reflector.  To  ascertain  the  size  and  action  of  this  reflector 
let  the  size  of  the  condenser  be  drawn  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  a 
mark  made  at  the  spot  the  centre  of  the  lamp  will  occupy;  then 
from  the  edges  of  the  condenser  draw  lines  through  that  centre,  as 
shown  at  c  d  and  b  e.  Now  planting  one  foot  of  a  pair  of  compasses 
in  the  centre  mark,  and  the  other  at  any  convenient  distance  in  the 
cone  c  a  e,  draw  a  circle  as  f  g ;  that  circle  is  the  proper  form  for  a 
reflector  made  on  true  optical  principles,  and  its  correct  distance 
from  the  lamp  is  equal  to  that  projected  upon  the  paper  by  the  com¬ 
passes.  Each  ray  that  falls  upon  the  reflector  will  be  returned  to 
the  flame,  which  will  thus  be  intensified  without  undergoing  any 
alteration  in  apparent  dimensions,  and  of  course  every  ray  that  falls 
upon  the  condenser  will  emanate  from  the  position  of  the  flame, 
whether  the  ray  be  a  direct  or  reflected  one. 

The  necessity  for  having  a  reflector  of  this  kind  was  shown  by  us 
as  long  since  as  the  winter  of  1864,  when,  in  an  article  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  the  production  of  enlargements  (vol.  xi.,  page  434), 
we  stated  these  conditions  to  be  demanded  in  securing  the  best  effect 
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from  a  light  used  in  the  production  of  a  sharp  enlarged  image.  Mr. 
Slight,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  connection  with  the  fitting 
up  of  helophotal  reflectors  for  lighthouses,  subsequently  demonstrated 
in  our  pages  the  necessity  and  advisability  for  using  this  description 
of  reflector. 

But,  while  this  holds  strictly  true  with  regard  to  the  production  of 
enlarged  images  of  the  highest  class,  a  reflector  not  constructed  on 
such  accurate  optical  principles  will  be  found  to  answer  much  better 
for  a  lantern  intended  for  the  mere  exhibition  of  photographs  or 
other  pictures.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  lamp  is  provided  with  two 
reflectors,  one  of  them  being  optically  perfect,  and  the  other  so  im¬ 
perfect  (optically)  that  when  placed  as  close  as  possible  to  the  glass 
chimney  of  the  lamp  it  will  project  forward  in  a  parallel  direction 
all  those  rays  which  fall  upon  it.  A  most  marked  difference  will  be 
perceived  when  the  effect  of  one  is  compared  with  that  of  the  other 
by  an  observer  stationed  in  front. 

To  enable  the  comparison  to  be  better  made  and  better  appreciated, 
let  two  lamps  be  provided,  one  of  them  being  fitted  with  the  perfect 
and  the  other  with  the  imperfect  reflector.  If  these  are  placed  in 
lanterns,  and  pictures  projected  by  each,  the  following  will  be  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  the  difference : — The  enlarged  image  on  the  screen  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  former  lamp  (that  with  the  perfect  reflector)  will  be  very 
sharp  all  over  (we  are  presuming  that  achromatic  object  glasses  are 
used  in  both  lanterns),  while  that  produced  by  the  latter,  although 
not  so  well  defined,  will  be  far  better  illuminated,  and  give  much 
greater  satisfaction  to  the  spectators. 

The  cause  of  this  greater  illumination  is,  of  course,  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  of  the  picture  being  lighted  both  by  the  direct  converging 
rays  from  the  lamp  and  also  by  the  parallel  rays  from  the  reflector. 
How  much  illumination  is  received  from  each  can  easily  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  the  interposition  of  an  opaque  screen  to  cut  off  the  rays 
from  either  of  them.  It  follows  that  there  must  be  a  loss  of  sharp¬ 
ness  in  the  enlarged  image,  more  especially  towards  the  margin ; 
for,  as  we  have  shown,  the  light  is  projected  through  the  margin  of 
the  small  transparency  both  in  a  diverging  and  parallel  direction — 
a  condition  which,  while  it  increases  the  amount  of  light  upon  the 
screen,  is  absolutely  fatal  to  the  highest  order  of  definition. 

But  what  we  specially  desire  to  observe  is  this : — Definition  of  the 
highest  order  is  not  always  necessary,  and  indeed  it  is  often  very 
undesirable  in  the  case  of  many  magic-lantern  exhibitions.  When 
the  screen  is  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  spectators 
the  inferior  sharpness  that  arises  from  parallax  in  the  source  of 
illumination  can  scarcely  be  noticed,  while  the  great  gain  arising 
from  the  use  of  the  reflector  is  instantly  appreciated.  While  we 
would  not  desire  to  see  such  a  want  of  marginal  sharpness  as 
characterises  the  pictures  shown  by  the  lanterns  in  the  Polytechnic 
Institution,  and  which  is  mainly  owing  to  the  use  of  lenses  that  are 
evidently  sadly  defective,  we  should  certainly  advise  the  sacrificing 
of  the  lesser  to  secure  the  greater  advantage.  A  deeply-curved, 
well-polished  reflector  placed  as  close  to  the  lamp  as  possible  will 
give  a  well-illuminated  disc;  therefore  it  ought  to  be  used,  the  gain 
being  greater  than  the  loss.  We  have  lamps  fitted  with  reflectors  of 
both  kinds,  and  the  advice  now  tendered  is  given  after  the  trial  of 
more  experiments  than  we  here  care  to  enumerate. 
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We  have  not  met  with  the  peculiar  effect  described  by  Mr.  Pum- 
phrey  in  the  article  referred  to,  viz.,  that  most  of  the  reflectois  he 
has  met  with  produced,  at  best,  an  image  of  the  light  somewhere  in 
the  field  which  tended  to  mar  rather  than  to  improve  the  effect;  but 
the  discrepancy  between  his  experience  and  our  own  may  easily  be 
accounted  for  by  there  existing  a  difference  in  the  curvatures  of  the 
respective  reflectors  employed  in  making  the  trials.  Ours  is  so  deep 
as  to  have  necessitated  the  cutting  away  of  a  portion  above  and 
below,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  be  got  sufficiently  near  to  the  flame 
without  touching  either  the  chimney  or  the  lamp.  This  close 
proximity  to  the  flame  enables  us  to  arrest  and  send  forward  many 
rays  which  would  otherwise  be  lost. 

For  utilising  the  full  power  of  the  light  there  is  nothing  like  a 
parabolic  reflector — a  description  now  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and 
which  we  hope  to  see  re-introduced  by  the  enterprise  of  Messrs. 
Pumphrey  and  other  lantern  makers.  This,  we  may  state,  is  the 
onlv  kind  of  reflector  that  can  be  used  with  the  lime  light,  for 

which  light  a  back  reflector 
is  of  no  use.  But  with  which¬ 
ever  light  a  parabolic  reflec¬ 
tor  be  used,  an  immense  gain 
will  be  obtained  in  respect  of 
the  volume  of  light  that  is 
sent  forward  to  the  conden¬ 
sers,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
annexed  diagram,  which 
shows  how  much  light  that 
would  otherwise  have  been 
lost  is  utilised,  and  in  which 
c  represents  the  light,  b  the 
parabolic  reflector,  and  c  the  condensers. 

We  recollect  trying  some  experiments  in  1804  with  Mr.  Alfred 
Harman  [see  our  volume  for  that  year,  page  434]  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  a  parabolic  reflector  in  the  production  of  enlargements  by 
the  lime  light,  and  we  find  that  we  have  there  recorded  the  result  of 
the  experiments  as  follows : — 

“As  might  have  been  expected,  the  volume  of  light  thrown  forward 
was  much  greater  than  without  the  reflector ;  but,  as  was  also  anti¬ 
cipated  from  the  rays  of  light  thus  being  allowed  to  fall  on  the  condenser 
in  a  parallel,  as  well  as  oblique,  direction,  the  consequence  naturally 
was  that,  except  in  the  centre  of  the  enlarged  picture,  no  sharpness 
could  be  obtained,  the  fingers  of  the  hand,  for  instance,  appearing 
doubled  in  number,  the  effect  being  that  of  a  number  of  pictures  over¬ 
lapping  each  other.  This  was  immediately  and  effectually  remedied  by 
the  removal  of  the  parabolic  reflector.” 

We  have  mentioned  this  in  order  that  the  pro  and  con  connected 
with  the  use  of  the  parabolic  reflector  may  be  known.  We  sum 
them  up  by  saying  that  the  advantage  is  an  important  addition  to 
the  volume  of  light,  and  the  disadvantage  is  a  loss  in  the  marginal 
sharpness.  For  producing  photographic  enlargements  the  light 
must  be  as  small  as  possible;  while,  for  exhibiting  a  picture  on  a 
screen  to  a  number  of  spectators,  the  necessity  for  having  intense 
sharpness  may  well  be  allowed  to  give  way  in  favour  of  a  strongly- 
illuminated  disc. 


CLEARING  A  BATH  CHARGED  WITH  ORGANIC 
MATTER. 

We  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  bath  purification  by  treatment 
with  kaolin  or  china  clay — a  silicate  of  alumina;  but  the  loss 
attending  this  treatment  is  considerable,  owing  to  the  bulk  of  the 
precipitate  and  the  difficulty  of  washing  out  all  the  silver.  A  better 
plan  is  the  permanganate  process  that  was  described  long  ago. 
Nevertheless,  alumina  can  be  made  to  do  the  work  most  effectually 
if  we  only  modify  our  mode  of  using  the  bath. 

The  alumina  acts  most  enei-getically  if  precipitated  from  solu¬ 
tion.  This  can  be  easily  shown  in  the  following  simple  experi¬ 
ment  : — Take  almost  any  liquid  containing  organic  colouring  matter 
and  not  containing  silver,  add  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  common 
alum,  and  then  a  few  drops  of  ammonia.  A  precipitate  of  hydrate 
of  alumina  is  formed— small  in  amount  if  but  little  ammonia  has 


been  used,  nevertheless  sufficient  to  carry  down  a  great  part  of  the 
colouring  matter.  The  same  decolourising  action  would  necessitate 
the  use  of  a  much  larger  quantity  of  kaolin. 

In  order  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  clearing  of  a  silver  bath  it 
is  necessary  to  obtain  a  suitable  solution  of  alumina,  and  the  most 
convenient  is  the  nitrate  of  the  metal.  This  is  very  easily  prepared 
from  common  alum  in  the  following  way: — A  quantity  of  alum  is 
dissolved  in  water,  and  caustic  ammonia  added  with  agitation  until 
the  mixture  has  a  permanent  alkaline  reaction.  The  precipitate  is 
to  be  caught  on  a  filter,  and  then  well  washed  with  hot  distilled 
water  and  drained.  It  is  now  separated  from  the  filter  and  then 
placed  in  a  measure,  and  moderately-strong  nitric  acid  added  drop  by 
drop  until  the  precipitate  completely  dissolves.  As  an  excess  of  acid  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  easily  obtain  solution  of  the  hydrate  of  alumina, 
it  is  desirable  to  make  the  solution  nearly  neutral  afterwards  by  the 
addition  of  caustic  potash  until  a  permanent  precipitate  appears.  A 
few  drops  of  the  clear  liquid  will  suffice  for  the  precipitation  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  bath  solution.  The  latter  operation  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  following  way  : — 

A  drachm  or  so  of  the  alumina  solution  is  placed  in  a  measure, 
and  a  solution  of  pure  carbonate  of  potash  added  with  stirring 
until  the  liquid  becomes  slightly  alkaline.  Double  decomposition 
occurs,  resulting  in  the  production  of  nitrate  of  potash  or  common 
nitre;  a  precipitate  consisting  chiefly  of  hydrate  of  alumina  is 
formed,  carbonic  acid  gas  being  at  the  same  time  liberated.  The 
mixture  is  at  once  added  to  the  bath,  and  the  whole  well  shaken  up. 
The  alumina,  in  a  very  fine  state  of  subdivision,  then  carries  down 
colouring  matter  in  almost  all  cases  with  it,  and  a  perfectly  clear 
liquid  is  obtained  on  filtration.  This  process  is  not  only  effective 
but  secure,  as  no  injurious  foreign  bodies  are,  or  need  be,  added 
to  the  bath. 


INVENTIONS  RE-INVENTED  AND  DISCOVERIES 
RE-DISCOVERED. 

“  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown,”  but  thrice  uneasy  must 
lie  the  heads  of  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  for  the  delicious  noto¬ 
riety  of  being  considered  inventors  or  discoverers  of  photographic 
processes,  yet  who  eschew  the  only  means  of  meriting  that  praise 
which  experience  proves  is  by  no  means  sparingly  doled  out  to 
ivorthy  recipients. 

We  are  unfortunate  in  having  a  contemporary  who  appears  to  be 
(of  course  we  know  that  he  really  is  not)  excessively  desirous  that 
when  the  names  of  all  those  who  are  entitled  to  rank  as  inventors  or 
discoverers  in  connection  with  photography  are  collated,  his  shall 
not  be  found  wanting.  It  grieves  us  exceedingly  to  find  our  con¬ 
temporary  apparently  given  to  this  weakness ;  for,  such  is  the  infir¬ 
mity  of  ordinary  human  nature  that  morbid  cravings  of  this  kind 
are  apt  to  cause  the  displacement  of  a  man’s  better  self  in  favour  of 
those  elements  in  one’s  composition  which  are  amusingly  suggestive 
of  the  bravado  of  the  bantam. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  directed  attention  to  a  method  of  producing 
enlargements  described  in  our  Almanac  by  Mr.  Jennings— a  method 
which  we  stated  was  based  on  a  discovery  of  Major  Russell’s.  It 
appears  that  our  contemporary,  sniffing  possibly  some  advantage  in 
the  method  described,  now  comes  forward  to  claim  the  discovery  as 
his  own.  Mr.  Jennings’  method  of  enlargement  was  merely  a 
snecial  application  of  a  principle  with  which  careful  readers  of  the 
serial  literature  of  photography  have  long  been  familiar,  and  as 
such  was  it  described  by  us.  It  is  a  method  of  producing  an 
enlarged  negative  by  a  single  process  of  reproduction,  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  being  the  primary  idea.  The  method  described  is  that  of 
throwing  an  enlarged  image  from  a  small  negative  upon  a  bromised 
film  which  yields  a  large  transparency  that,  on  being  treated  with 
nitric  acid,  becomes  a  negative.  But  our  contemporary  becomes  a 
claimant  for  some  share  of  the  merit  of  this,  in  virtue  of  his  having 
written  something  analogous  at  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1871. 
We  have  obtained  his  Year  Boole  for  1872,  in  which  we  were 
informed  that  we  would  find  it  detailed;  and  what  do  we  find? 
This — that  “  in  course  of  some  experiments  with  collodio-bromide 
plates  the  editor  hit  upon,”  &c.,  &c,  This  “hitting”  in  1871  upon 
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a  “new”  process  is  refreshing,  especially  after  all  that  had  been 
written  on  the  subject  years  previously  in  our  own  and  other  pages, 
by  Major  Russell  (the  real  inventor  or  discoverer  of  the  process), 
by  Mr.  Sutton,  by  Mr.  Dawson,  and  by  the  Editors  of  this  Journal. 

It  almost  seems  to  be  a  waste  of  time  and  space  to  go  over  old 
ground ;  but,  in  order  to  cut  for  ever  the  ground  from  under  the  feet 
of  claimants  to  photographic  discoveries  who  were  only  roused  from 
their  slumber  in  1871,  we  give  a  few  extracts  from  what  has  been 
done  and  said  in  days  of  yore. 

First  of  all,  in  an  article  published  in  this  Journal  in  the  number 
for  July  12th,  1865,  by  Major  Russell,  the  fact  was  demonstrated,  by 
the  nitric  acid  test,  that  the  image  in  a  bromised  film  developed 
by  the  alkaline  method  was  composed  of  metallic  silver,  this  latter 
being  caused  by  the  reduction  of  the  bromide.  In  a  leading  article 
in  the  same  number  we  gave  the  reaction  which  took  place  in  alka¬ 
line  development  in  a  tabulated  formula,  which,  if  our  contemporary 
did  not  understand,  he  might  have  had  interpreted  for  him  by  any 
friend  conversant  with  chemistry.  About  this  time  photographs 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  produced  by  Major  Russell  and  others, 
began  to  be  shown  about ;  but  the  subject  was  allowed  to  remain  in  a 
state  of  quiescence  until  1868,  when  it  again  received  a  modicum  of 
attention.  Mr.  Dawson,  for  example,  in  the  summer  of  that  year, 
and  referring  to  Major  Russell’s  investigations,  writes  : — 

“The  piling  up  of  the  image,  such  as  undoubtedly  takes  place  in  the 
ordinary  wet  processes,  does  not  apply  to  Russell’s  method  of  alkaline 
development.  In  the  latter  the  image  is  not  on,  but  in,  the  film.  The 
impressed  bromide  is  reduced  in  situ,  and  if  the  actinic  impression  in 
the  high  lights  has  reached  through  the  film  to  the  glass  which  supports 
it,  and  if  the  image  is  developed  to  its  fullest  extent,  an  instructive  effect 
occurs  by  the  following  treatment: — Wash  the  plate  under  a  tap  for  a 
minute  or  two,  dissolve  off  the  metallic  silver  image  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  wash  again,  and  examine  the  plate  by  transmitted  or  reflected 
light.  A  picture  will  be  seen  wherein  the  high  lights  are  represented 
by  transparent  glass,  and  the  various  tones  of  shade  by  different  densities 
of  pale  yellow,  unreduced  bromide  of  silver.  This  experiment  shows 
clearly  how  the  image  is  formed— -not  by  a  piling  up,  but  by  a  con¬ 
version  of  portions  of  the  bromide  into  metallic  silver.” 

Major  Russell,  also,  writing  further  and  in  more  detail  in  August, 
1868,  says : — 

“  When  the  picture  has  been  developed  to  the  greatest  intensity  of 
which  it  is  capable,  dissolve  away  the  image  by  nitric  acid.  Too  weak 
acid  will  not  do  this  ;  too  strong  will  attack  the  unaltered  bromide  ;  so 
the  best  way  is  to  begin  with  a  little  well-diluted  acid,  and  to  pour  on 
and  off  the  plate,  gradually  adding  strong  acid  in  the  measure  until  the 
film  is  whitened.  This  plan  may,  perhaps,  be  found  useful  for  convert¬ 
ing  small  negatives  into  positives  from  which  to  get  enlarged  negatives.” 

And  Mr.  Sutton  says  in  the  same  year 

“Who  can  foresee  the  possible  uses  to  which  this  may  be  turned  in 
future  printing  processes  ?  Is  it  not  wonderful,  then,  to  be  able  to  get 
either  a  positive  or  a  negative  at  will  ?  And  this  important  result  was 
brought  about  entirely  by  an  experiment  suggested  by  a  question  of 
theory.” 

F urtlier,  and  still  in  the  year  1868,  Mr.  Dawson,  speaking  of  re¬ 
versed  pictures,  says : — 

“They  must  be  developed  with  alkaline  pyro.  on  bromised  films. 
If  the  experimentalist  has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  using  Russell’s  dry 
bromide  process  he  may,  I  find,  get  the  same  results  with  the  bromised 
plates  sent  out  by  the  Liverpool  Dry- Plate  Company,  which  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  ready  for  exposure.” 

Passing  on  to  later  years,  Mr.  Sutton,  in  March,  1871,  wrote  in 
this  Journal  an  account  of  experiments  in  the  same  direction,  given 
with  great  clearness  and  full  detail ;  and  we  followed  in  July  of  the 
same  year,  urging  upon  our  readers  to  give  this  transmutatory  pro¬ 
cess  a  trial,  saying,  among  other  things “  Our  object  at  present  is 
merely  to  direct  prominent  attention  to  this  as  a  valuable  method  of 
producing  at  will  either  a  transparency  or  a  negative,  and  to  urge 
upon  our  readers  to  try  it  for  themselves,  assuring  them  that  in  the 
beauty  of  the  results  they  will  be  richly  rewarded.”  And  a  few 
weeks  after  this,  or  in  August  of  the  same  year,  our  contemporary, 
doubtless  thinking  it  was  time  he  made  an  appearance,  then  “  hit  ” 
upon  the  process,  and  now  puts  in  a  modest  claim  for  a  share  in  the 


credit  of  the  invention !  But,  singularly  unfortunate,  he  speaks  of 
it  as  a  method  of  “repeating  a  negative  the  same  size  as  the 
original,”  there  being  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  application  of 
Major  Russell’s  discovery  to  the  production  of  enlargements,  which 
was  the  special  point  in  Mr.  Jennings’  article. 

While  thus  exposing  our  contemporary’s  claims  to  have  made  a 
discovery,  it  affords  us  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  rectify  an 
error  we  made  in  supposing  that  Mr.  Jennings  was  the  first  to 
suggest  the  application  of  the  reversing  process  to  the  production  of 
enlargements  ;  for,  from  a  communication  we  have  received  from 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  we  find  that  in  September  of  the  same  year 
that  gentleman  had  suggested  the  making  of  enlarged  negatives  by 
this  method  in  the  following  language  : — 

“  For  enlargements  the  process  is  equally  good.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  take  the  transparency  in  an  enlarging  camei’a  and  pursue  exactly  the 
same  course.  As  this  is  done  at  one  operation — that  is  to  say,  the 
enlargement  is  only  conducted  through  one  film,  and  not  through  two, 
as  in  the  ordinary  method — you  get  a  much  finer  negative,  the  more  so 
as  a  bromo-chloride  film  prepared  with  the  proper  kind  of  collodion 
is  remarkably  free  from  structure.” 

From  this  the  fact  is  undoubted  that  Colonel  Wortley  was  the  first 
to  suggest  the  application  of  the  reversing  process  of  Major  Russell 
to  the  production  of  enlargements ;  and  we  can  safely  say  for  Mr. 
Jennings— to  whom  all  photographers  will  be  grateful  for  the  full 
details  that  he  has  given  in  his  interesting  article  in  our  Almanac — 
that  he  will  be  the  last  to  grudge  Colonel  Wortley  the  credit  due  to 
him  for  being  the  first  to  suggest  this  application  of  the  process.  For 
ourselves,  we  had  overlooked  the  passage  quoted  in  Colonel  Wortley’s 
article  in  the  News  until  he  directed  our  attention  to  it.  In  this 
respect,  however,  we  sin  in  such  good  company  that  we  cannot 
profess  to  feel  very  guilty.  If  the  editor  of  our  contemporary  still 
persists  in  omitting  to  read  his  own  journal,  surely  we  may  well  be 
held  excused  for  doing  so. 

Curiously  enough,  when  looking  at  our  contemporary’s  Year  Booh 
for  1872,  to  which  a  friend  of  his  had  invited  our  attention  in 
connection  with  Major  Russell’s  re-discovered  process,  we  find, 
paraded  under  the  title  of  a  “new  method”  of  renovating  old  silver- 
baths  by  freezing,  an  old  method  described  and  re-described  in  the 
pages  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  several  years 
past.  Of  course  we  make  no  charge  against  our  contemporary  for 
this  lapse,  for  it  is  not  a  sin  to  be  unread  in  the  literature  of  photo¬ 
graphy;  still,  after  the  exposure  that  we  a  few  years  ago  were 
reluctantly  compelled  to  make  of  his  pretensions  to  be  considered 
the  discoverer  of  the  collodio-chloride  process— a  process  which,  as 
we  showed,  had  not  only  been  discovered  by  another  at  a  date 
long  anterior,  but  had  actually  been  published  in  his  own  journal 
of  all  places  in  the  world  —  and  after  his  rather  humiliating  con¬ 
fession  of  “the  culpable  negligence”  of  not  having  been  aware  of 
the  fact,  we  might  expect  that  he  would  have  shown  more  caution  in 
making  subsequent  claims.  We,  however,  believe  we  are  justified 
in  making  a  similar  apology  for  him  with  respect  to  the  matter  now 
brought  under  consideration.  May  his  next  attempt  at  discovery 
be  more  fortunate !  and  may  he  be  enabled  to  realise  the  fact  that 
if  other  duties  are  well  performed  the  eyes  of  the  photographic  world 
will  not  be  turned  askance  upon  him  because  he  has  failed  in  justi¬ 
fying  his  claims  to  be  considered  a  discoverer  or  inventor ! 


In  our  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  in  our  last 
number  we  inadvertently  stated  that  Mr.  England  used  Hanbury’s 
washing  machine  for  washing  his  prints.  Mr.  England  informs  us 
that  the  machine  employed  by  him  was  devised  and  constructed  by 
himself  many  years'before  Mm  Hanbury  was  known  in  connection 
with  the  machine  which  bears  his  name.  We  are  glad  in  having  an 
opportunity  of  saying  a  word  or  two  concerning  Mr.  England’s  washing 
machine,  which  we  have  seen  in  use.  It  is  the  result  of  much  study 
on  the  part  of  that  gentleman,  who  has  always  aimed  at  giving  his 
prints  the  most  perfect  washing  that  is  possible ;  and  it  has  been  so 
much  approved  of  by  many  other  members  of  the  profession  that 
several  have  called  to  see  it  with  the  view  of  having  similar  machines 
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made  for  their  own  use.  As  we  can  bear  testimony  to  Mr.  England’s 
readiness  to  place  his  great  experience  at  the  disposal  of  his  brethren, 
we  shall  request  his  permission  to  give  a  full  detailed  description  of 
his  washing  machine  in  this  Journal  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 


ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DRY  PLATES  WITH  A 
STRONG  DEVELOPER. 

You  will  remember  that  I  have  brought  before  you  on  two  or  three 
previous  occasions  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a 
very  powerful  developer  for  emulsion  dry  plates.  Further  experi¬ 
ments  have  led  me  to  believe — and  I  am  supported  in  this  view  by 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon — that  the  principle  of  a  strong 
alkaline  developer  is  even  more  important  to  those  working  dry 
plates  with  bromo-iodised  collodion  and  the  bath. 

Some  short  time  since,  when  making  some  comparative  experi¬ 
ments  w7ith  old  coffee  plates  and  emulsion  plates,  and  having, 
I  presume,  become  accustomed  to  the  rapid  and  easy  development  of 
the  latter,  in  order  to  overcome  the  slowness  of  development  in  the 
batli  plates  I  applied  to  them  the  strong  developer  with  which  I  am 
accustomed  to  do  my  emulsion  work,  and  with  a  wonderfully  favour¬ 
able  result — the  coffee  plates  being  assisted  by  the  strong  develop¬ 
ment  much  as  the  emulsion  plates  were,  a  considerable  increase  of 
sensitiveness  being  found,  no  intensification  with  silver  being 
required,  and  the  negative  being  finished  in  a  very  much  shorter 
time  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Having  thus  found  this  strong  developer  of  such  importance  in  the 
working  of  ordinary  bromo-iodised  bath  plates,  I  communicated  the 
facts  I  had  collected  to  my  friend  Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon,  with  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  as  he  had  already  seen  the  value  of  it  on  emulsion 
plates  he  should  give  me  the  advantage  of  his  opinion  as  to  its  use 
with  his  own  gum-gallic  process.  I  gave  him  the  following  formula 
to  work  with  : — 

Carbonate  of  ammonia .  G4  grains. 

Water .  1  ounce,  3  drachms. 

\  Bromide  of  potassium  . .  8  grains. 

(  Water .  1  ounce,  1  drachm. 

Pyrogallic  acid .  96  grains. 

Alcohol  .  1  ounce,  15  minims. 

As,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Gordon  is  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
dry-plate  work  than  any  one  I  know,  I  prefer  giving  in  his  own 
words  his  opinion  of  my  strong  developer.  He  says : — 

“  I  feel  sure  your  method  of  developing  dry  plates  with  a  very  power¬ 
ful  developer  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  novelties 
introduced  into  photography  of  late  years,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  even 
more  valuable  in  bath  than  in  emulsion  work.  In  the  latter  density  is 
more  easily  obtained;  but  in  the  highest  class  of  bath  work,  i.e.,  where 
sensitiveness  and  delicacy  are  the  principal  desiderata,  the  properties  of 
your  developer  are  invaluable.  Not  only  does  it  enable  me  to  reduce 
the  exposure  required  but  I  obtain  at  once  density,  while  the  time 
saved  in  development  is  another  most  important  advantage.  It  seems 
a  singular  thing  that  we  have  gone  on  so  long  with  weak  alkaline  deve¬ 
lopment,  and  that  it  should  invariably  have  been  deemed  and  spoken 
of  as  impossible  to  apply  such  a  developer  to  a  dry  plate  as  you  now 
recommend.” 

I  propose  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  Photographic  Society,  at 
the  meeting  in  March,  but  I  send  you  this  preliminary  note  in 
order  that  those  who  take  an  interest  in  photographic  advance  may 
try  what  I  propose  without  any  loss  of  time.  I  should  mention, 
also,  that  in  my  practice  I  find  there  is  far  less  risk  of  spoiling  a 
negative  when  using  a  strong  developer  than  a  weak  one,  and  that  it 
is  much  the  simplest  and  easiest  way  of  working  for  a  novice  to 
commence  with. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  should  too  much  density  be  obtained  it  is 
only  necessary  to  reduce  somewhat  the  strength  of  the  developer,  so 
that,  in  fact,  one  has  the  power  of  producing  any  kind  of  negative 
that  may  be  desired.  It  is  desirable  to  point  out  that  the  carbonate 
ot  ammonia  used  should  be  good  and  fresh,  as  should  the  sample  in 
use  be  old  and  weak  it  is  obvious  that  the  advantages  of  a  strong 
developer  will  not  be  obtained. 

H.  Stuart  Wortley,  Lieut.-Col. 


THE  LATENT  IMAGE  UPON  BROMIDE  OF  SILVER. 

In  my  articles  at  pages  590  and  002  of  last  year’s  volume  I  en¬ 
deavoured  to  show  that  the  latent  image  upon  an  iodised  collodion 
film,  with  some  of  the  nitrate  bath  clinging  to  it,  is,  after  exposure 
in  the  camera,  probably  an  oxyiodide  of  silver  represented  by  the 


formula  Ag3  10  (in  the  new  chemical  notation),  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  Ag  I,  Ag2  O — that  is  to  say,  a  compound  of  silver  iodide 
with  silver  protoxide — the  nitrate  of  silver  that  clings  to  the  film 
being  decomposed,  and  giving  up  its  silver  and  oxygen  to  the  iodide, 
whilst  nitric  acid  is  set  free.  Thus — 

Ag  I  +  2  Ag  N  0,  =  Ag  I  Ag,  O  -J-  N,  Os. 

silver  ,  0  silver  _  silver  ,  anhydrous 

iodide  '  nitrate  oxyiodide  '  nitric  acid. 

My  chief  reason  for  supposing  the  latent  image  to  be  an  oxyiodide 
instead  of  a  subiodide  of  silver,  Ag3  I,  is  because  I  find  the  latent 
image  capable  of  being  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  which  subiodide  of 
silver  would  not  be.  There  is  a  pale  fawn-coloured  image  which 
remains  beneath  the  blacks  of  the  negative  after  they  have  been 
destroyed  by  nitric  acid,  which  resists  the  action  of  that  acid,  and  is, 
I  believe,  the  subiodide  of  silver.  Its  presence  may  be  rendered 
more  evident  by  exposing  the  negative  with  its  back  to  the  light  for 
some  hours  before  treating  it  with  nitric  acid.  This  pale  fawn- 
coloured  image  may  be  redeveloped  by  acid  pyrogallo-nitrate. 

The  theory  of  development  I  take  to  be  that  the  developer,  which 
is  a  deoxidising  agent,  first  takes  the  atom  of  oxygen  from  the 
oxyiodide,  thereby  reducing  it  to  subiodide  of  silver,  and  then 
deposits  silver  upon  this,  so  as  to  form  the  blacks  of  the  negative. 

The  above  theory  of  the  latent  image  upon  iodide  of  silver  is  a 
chemical  and  not  a  physical  one ;  for  it  asserts  that  a  chemical  change 
is  produced  in  the  film  by  the  impact  of  light  during  its  exposure 
within  the  camera,  this  chemical  change  being  quite  independent  of 
the  subsequent  action  of  the  developer.  There  is  such  a  mass  of 
evidence  in  favour  of  a  chemical  theory  that  I  regard  the  physical 
one  as  quite  untenable.  For  instance:  how  does  a  physical  theory 
explain  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  free  nitrate  is  so  important 
during  the  exposure  that  if  you  wash  it  all  off  the  film  becomes  so 
insensitive  as  to  be  practically  useless  in  photography  ?  How  does 
it  explain  the  comparative  insensitiveness  of  an  iodised  daguerreotype 
plate  (in  which,  however,  metallic  silver  is  in  contact  with  the 
iodide)  ?  How  does  it  explain  the  all  but  complete  want  of 
sensitiveness  of  iodised  calotype  paper,  which,  even  after  being 
boiled  in  distilled  water,  requires  to  be  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  full 
sunshine  in  order  to  produce  any  developable  image?  How  does  it 
explain  the  fact  that  in  the  albumen  process  the  iodide  of  silver  may 
be  dissolved  out  of  the  film  by  hyposulphite,  and  the  latent  image 
nevertheless  be  subsequently  developed  ?  Lastly :  how  does  it  explain 
why  the  sensitive  film  darkens  on  exposure  to  light,  and  gives  off 
nitric  acid,  in  proof  of  chemical  action  taking  place  ?  If  this  chemical 
change  should  be  preceded  by  a  physical  change,  how  long  does  that 
physical  change  last,  and  when  does  the  chemical  change  begin  ? 
Are  we  to  conclude  that  it  does  not  begin  until  we  are  able  to  see 
that  it  has  begun,  by  the  visible  darkening  of  the  film?  What 
evidence  is  there  to  show  that  the  supposed  physical  change  lasted 
during  an  appreciable  time,  and  that  the  chemical  change  does  not 
begin  the  instant  that  light  strikes  the  film  ? 

Anyone  who  still  holds  the  physical  theory  of  the  latent  image 
upon  iodide  of  silver  must  answer  satisfactorily  all  these  questions. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a  single  fact  apparently  opposed  to 
the  chemical  theory  which  cannot  be  very  easily  explained. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  the  chemical  change  may  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  physical  one  in  the  iodide  of  silver,  which  consists  in  the 
dormant  affinities  of  the  two  latent  bonds  being  aroused  into  action 
by  the  impact  of  light ;  but  since  nitrate  of  silver  is  present  in  the 
film,  when  this  happens  these  affinities  may  be  at  once  satisfied  by 
seizing  upon  two  atoms  of  silver  obtained  from  that  source  ;  for  why 
should  they  wait  until  the  developer  is  applied,  when  silver  is  already 
close  at  hand  ?  The  physical  change,  therefore,  may  only  last  for 
an  inappreciable  space  of  time,  and  we  may,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  consider  chemical  change  as  commencing  simultaneously  with 
the  impact  of  light. 

Dr.  Draper  has  shown  that  chlorine  gas  is  physically  altered  by 
exposure  to  sunshine,  so  that  it  will  afterwards  combine  with  hydro¬ 
gen  even  in  the  dark.  But  the  instant  the  two  gases  are  mixed 
combination  begins.  The  chlorine  does  not  wait  ten  minutes  in 
presence  of  the  hydrogen  before  it  can  make  up  its  mind  to  combine 
with  it.  In  the  same  way  the  physically-altered  iodide  of  silver, 
finding  itself  in  presence  of  free  nitrate,  will  begin  to  decompose  that 
salt  at  once. 

We  must,  I  think,  regard  the  chemical  theory  of  the  latent  image 
as  proved.  There  is  no  rational  escape  from  it.  The  only  question 
is — In  what  does  the  chemical  change  in  the  film  consist?  But  how 
are  we  obtain  an  answer  to  this  question  in  any  other  way  than  by 
using  such  means  as  I  have  employed  ? 

When  bromide  of  silver  is  exposed  to  light  in  presence  of  free 
nitrate,  the  case  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  iodide  of  silver 
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AUTOTYPE  WORKS,  EALING  DEAN,  W. 


Messrs.  SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD  &  CO. 

Having  purchased  the  Patents  and  Goodwill  of  the  Manufacturing  portion  of  the  Autotype 
Company’s  Business,  together  with  the  valuable  Stock  and  Plant  at  the  Works  at  Ealing  Dean, 
beg  to  inform  the  Profession  that  they  intend  to  carry  on  and  develope  to  its  fullest  extent 
the  production  of  Photographs  in  a  PERMANENT  form.  They  are  the  specially-appointed 
Printers  to  the  Autotype  Fine-Art  Company,  and,  in  addition,  will  undertake  the  production  of 
Photographs  in  all  sizes,  from  Photographers’  own  Negatives,  and  the  supply  of  Tissue  and 
Materials,  on  such  conditions  as  shall  give  every  facility  for  the  production  of  all  Pictures  in 
Permanent  Photography  only.  _ _ 

SPECIALITIES. 

CARBON  ENLARGEMENTS  fr°m  Small  Negatives  to  Life  Size. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  CANVAS, 

To  form  the  Basis  for  Oil  Colouring. 

*  *  *  These  Photographs  are  not  produced  in  gelatine,  but  by  a  New  Process  are  amalgamated 

with  the  Painting  Ground  of  the  Canvas. 

CARBON  TISSUE,  or  PIGMENTED  PAPER,  in  several  colours,  both  Sensitive 

and  Insensitive. 

PERMANENT  PRINTING  FOR  THE  TRADE,  from  Cabinet  size  upwards. 
PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  PERMANENT  PIGMENTS,  for  Book  Illustration  and  other 

purposes.  These  are  executed  in  several  different  ways — by  the  Autotype  Carbon  Process, 
or  in  the  Printing  Press  from  Gelatine  Plates,  or,  for  certain  subjects,  in  Photolithography. 

The  Works  recently  published  by  eminent  London  Firms,  including  Sir  Digby  Wyatt’s  Spanish 
Sketches  — ~  Sketches  in  Canada — Grotesque  Animals ,  by  E.  W.  Cooke,  Esq.,  R.A.,  F.R.S. — 
Illustrations  from  Paul  Delaroche—Views  in  Palestine — and  many  others,  amply  prove  the  value 
of  this  branch  of  Photographic  operations. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 

Orders  may  be  sent  as  heretofore  to  the  Offices,  36,  Rathbone  Place,  W. ;  or  to 

SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD  &  CO., 

AUTOTYPE  WORKS,  EALINO  DEAN,  W. 
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THE  FINEST  SORTS  OF  ALL 

IPIHOTO  G-RAPHIG  PAPER  S, 

And  all  sizes  including  DOUBLY-ALBUMENIZED,  giving  the  very  finest  Prints.  DELICATELY-TINTED  and  ARROW-BOOT 
’  (very  fine),  for  Plain  Prints. 

For  TROPICAL  CLIMATES,  our  NEW  INSOLUBLE  PAPER  (keeps  clean  baths),  various  sizes  (stout)  for  Enlargements. 

FOREIGN  HOUSES  LARGE  BUYERS,  and  EXPORTERS  Liberally  Dealt  with. - ALBUMENIZING  Carefully  Executed. 

ALBION  ALBUMENIZING  COMPANY, 

35,  Swakeley  Terrace,  New  Road,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  London ;  and  85,  Maxwell  St.,  Glasgow. 


C.-D.-V.  MOUNTS  — 


The  most  Artistic  Designs  (printed  in  any  colour.) 
The  Finest  Quality  of  Cards — White  or  Tinted. 
The  Utmost  Dispatch. 

The  Lowest  Prices. 

Samples  and  Revised  Price  List  Free  by  Post.  HR  A  ~RT~  E  l~?'  CO., 

ENGRAVERS,  LITHOGRAPHERS,  AND  PRINTERS  TO  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRADE, 

3,  LITTLE  BUSH  LANE,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON. 

M  A  ’N’TTF A  CTURERS  OF 

ALBUMENIZED  PAPERS  —  the  very  best  —  Rive,  5/6  per  quire ;  £5  per  ream ;  Saxe,  6/-  per  quire  ;  £5  10/-  per  ream. 

REDUCTION  OF  POSTAGE  AND  REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 

FRANCIS  SUTTON  &  CO.,  Norwich, 

Make  no  charge  for  Posting  the  following  articles  in  any  quantity  below  twelve  ounces : — 

^  -1-—V  (SUTTON’S  NEUTRAL  CHLORIDE  of  GOLD  and  SODIUM  )  30 grains, 2/6;  60 grains, 5/-;  founoe 

C  Tv  j  I  i  I  J  |  SUTTON’S  NEUTRAL  CHLORIDE  of  GOLD  and  CALCIUM  )  8/6;  i-ounce,  16/6;  l  ounce,  32/- 

— r-  -T— V — r-rrnr — 7  l  SUTTON’S  PURE  NEGATIVE  )  l  ounce,  5/-;  5  ounces,  23/6 ;  )  Makes  a  Working  Bath 

_ L_i  V  JtLi-irO  j  silver  )  10  ounces,  45/-  i  immediately. 

_ _ _  _ — ,  ^ - - — v-p-r — rjlO  \  CLIPPINGS,  CHLORIDE,  or  any  other  form  of  Silver  or  Gold  Waste  smelted  by  improved 

|  p  i  l  7  I  | _ J  L  y  M  i  l  j  |  methods,  and  full  value  given  in  Chemicals  or  Cash.  Assay  Notes  with  each  lot. 

London  Agents-J.  SOLOMON,  22,  Bed  Lion  Square;  CLAUDET,  HOUGHTON  &  SON,  89,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 
Liverpool— J.  J.  ATKINSON,  37,  Manchester  Street.  Newcastle-on-Tyne—  MAWSON  &  SWAN,  7,  9,  &  13,  Mosley  Street. 


TTREQUENT  DEMAND  haying  been  recently  made  for  this  Instrument,  Mr.  J.  R.  JOHNSON 
begs  to  inform  the  Photographic  Public  that  it  may  be  had  by  application  to  him  at  the 
CHEMICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY,  36,  RATHBONE 
PLACE,  where  the  Camera  and  Views  taken  with  it  may  be  seen. 


POCKET  OR  SATCHEL  CAMERA  &  WALKINB-STICK  TRIPOD  STAND, 

Designed  especially  for  Tourists  by  Mr.  C.  D.  SMITH ,  and  Manufactured  under  his  Superintendence  by 
Messrs.  NEGItETTI  &  ZAMBRA ,  153,  FLEET  STREET ,  LONDON,  E.C. 
rpHE  annexed  illustration  represents  the  first  and,  truly  speaking,  the  only  POCKET  CAMERA  that  can  fairly  boast  of  that  appellation  that 
I  has  yet  been  introduced  to  the  Public.  Chiefly  it  was  intended  for  Dry-plate  Photography,  but  it  is  quite  as  applicable  for  use  with  Wet  Plates  as  any  other  form  of 
Camera.  In  every  way  it  differs  from  all  other  (so-called)  Pocket  Cameras  since  introduced,  as  it  will  accommodate  itself  to 
any  lens  having  a  focus  of  from  one  to  six  inches.  The  body  being  of  the  bellows  form,  it  is  very  light,  and  folds  up  into  a 
much  smaller  space  than  any  other.  The  annexed  very  portable  form  of  Camera  can  be  made  for  any  size  Plate  up  to  8x5. 

Further  particulars  on  application.  Messrs.  N.  and  Z.  having  for  years  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  this  branch  of  their 
business,  beg  to  say  that  they  still  continue  to  manufacture  every  description  of  CAMERAS  and  APPARATUS  used  in  the 
art  of  Photography.  They  are,  therefore,  enabled  to  offer  many  advantages  to  Shippers  and  Dealers  ;  while  to  Amateurs  and 
Professional  Photographers  a  first-class  article  is  secured  at  a  price  as  reasonable  as  that  offered  by  any  other  House.  Purchasers 
of  Apparatus  will  receive  every  explanation  as  to  the  manipulation  and  principles  involved  in  the  various  Photographic 
processes,  either  by  letter  or  personally,  at  the  Establishment,  153,  FLEET  STREET.  AMATEURS’  OWN  DESIGNS 
worked  out,  and  every  assistance  afforded  for  their  improvement.  P 

N.B. — Messrs.  Negretti  &  Zambra  having  taken  the  atstu  - 

WHOLESALE  AGENCY  OP  THE  LIVERPOOL  DRY  PLATES, 

beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  can  supply  them  with  the  same,  allowing  a  liberal  Discount  for  Cash.  These  Flates  having  now  been  before  the  public  for  a 
long  time,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  into  a  long  statement  of  their  qualities;  however,  they  have  proved  beyond  doubt  to  be  the  best  keeping  and  most 
certain  Dry  Plates  yet  offered  to  the  public.  Negatives  and  Prints  from  these  Plates  by  Amateurs  can  be  seen,  and  any  information  respecting  the  same  can  be 
obtained,  at  the  LONDON  DEPOT,  153,  FLEET  STREET. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS  of  every  description  kept  in  stock.  Estimates  given  for  Complete  Outfits  of  Photographic  Apparatus.  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Parts  1  and  2.  each  Part  per  post,  1/2.  NEGRETTI  and  ZAMBRA’S  TREATISE  ON  METEOROLOGICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  explanatory  of  their  Principles,  Construction, 
and  Uses.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  6/-  The  only  Work  of  the  kind  ever  published.  New  Photographic  Catalogue  now  ready. 

NEGRETTI  &  ZAMBRA,  Opticians,  Meteorological  and  Photographic  Instrument  Makers  to  H.  M.  the  Queen 

133,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.; 

HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  HATTON  GARDEN;  59,  CORNHILL;  8t  122,  REGENT  ST.  Solt  Photographer*  to  the  Crystal  Palao  Company. 
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similarly  exposed.  A  latent  image  is  formed  composed  of  oxy- 
bromide  of  silver.  This  may  be  developed  with  iron  in  the  same  way 
as  the  latent  image  in  the  other  case. 

A  prolonged  exposure  of  the  film  to  light  produces  the  dark  grey 
sub-bromide  of  silver  Ag3  Br,  which  is  not  affected  by  nitric  acid. 
This  dark  sub-bromide  may  be  developed  by  acid  pyrogallo-nitrate. 

A  negative  may,  therefore,  be  taken  upon  bromide  of  silver  by 
the  same  kind  of  wet  process  as  that  which  is  employed  for  iodide 
of  silver.  The  bromide  and  iodide  may,  therefore,  be  mixed  in  the 
collodion  film.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  two  salts,  when  treated 
separately  in  this  way,  viz.,  with  free  nitrate  upon  the  film  during 
exposure,  followed  by  an  iron  development,  appears  to  be  about 
equal  when  the  best  conditions  in  each  case  are  observed. 

There  is,  however,  a  marked  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  iodide 
and  bromide  of  silver  when  the  free  nitrate  is  removed,  for  in  the 
former  case  the  sensitiveness  is  ail  but  lost,  whilst  in  the  latter  case 
it  is  not  diminished  in  the  least,  bromide  of  silver  being  as  sensitive 
in  the  presence  of  water,  or  of  atmospheric  moisture,  as  it  is  in  the 
presence  of  free  nitrate.  If  the  free  nitrate  be  washed  off  the 
bromide  film  before  exposure,  and  be  afterwards  added  to  the 
developer,  an  equally  good  negative  will  be  the  result,  and  that 
without  any  necessity  for  increasing  the  time  of  exposure.  This 
fact  forms  the  basis  of  a  large  class  of  dry  processes  in  which 
bromide  of  silver  enters,  and  where  the  latent  image  is  developed 
with  acid  pyrogallo-nitrate  or  with  iron. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  in  this  case  also  the  latent  image  is  com¬ 
posed  of  oxybromide  of  silver,  thus  : — 

3  Ag  Br  -f-  H30  =  Ag  Br,  Ag20  -j-  2  H  Br. 

3  silver  i  water  _.  silver  _i_  2  hydr°- 

bromide  ~  oxybromide  ■  bromic  acid. 

Thus,  when  water  is  the  stimulant  instead  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
hydrobromic  acid  is  given  off  instead  of  nitric  acid.  But  here 
three  molecules  of  bromide  of  silver  are  concerned  in  the  change, 
whereas  in  the  other  case  only  one  molecule  of  iodide  of  silver  is  in¬ 
volved.  This  explains  why  the  bromide  film  must  contain  about 
three  times  as  much  silver  as  the  iodide  film;  for  in  the  parts  most 
strongly  impressed  by  light  the  action  takes  place  quite  through  the 
film  to  the  very  back.  Not  a  molecule  in  these  parts  escapes  a 
chemical  change. 

If  iodide  of  silver,  thoroughly  washed,  be  exposed  to  light  under 
water  in  a  test  tube,  even  for  many  days,  no  appreciable  change  in 
it  takes  place;  but  if  we  dissolve  some  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  water 
the  iodide  darkens  instantly  and  the  solution  quickly  exhibits  a  trace 
of  the  nitric  acid  set  free.  On  the  other  hand,  if  bromide  of  silver, 
thoroughly  washed,  be  exposed  to  light  under  water  it  darkens  in¬ 
stantly,  and  the  water  becomes  charged  with  hydrobromic  acid. 

There  are  two  different  modes  of  developing  the  image  composed 
of  oxybromide  of  silver,  viz.,  that  by  the  acid  method  which  has 
been  already  described;  and  that  by  the  alkaline  method  (which  is 
not  applicable  to  iodide  of  silver). 

The  alkaline  method  consists  in  treating  the  exposed  film  with  a 
mixture  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  ammonia,  or  soda.  This  mixture  is 
a  powerful  deoxidising  agent,  and  its  first  act  is  to  take  the  oxygen 
from  the  oxybromide  of  silver;  after  which  the  bromine  takes  the 
ammonium  or  sodium,  and  the  whole  of  the  silver  is  thereby  reduced 
to  the  metallic  state.  Thus,  if  Py  stand  for  pyrogallol — 

2  Ag  Br,  Ag20  Py  NajO  =  6  Ag  -f-  2  Na  Br  -f-  Py  03 
2  silver  ,  alkaline  _ „  silver  -4-  2  sodium  oxidised 

oxybromide  '  pyrogallol  ‘  4  bromide  pyrogallol. 

The  silver  thus  reduced  forms  the  blacks  of  the  negative.  At  the 
same  time  the  zmexposed  bromide  of  silver  is  not  reduced  by  an 
alkaline  developer  of  the  same  strength  in  alkali,  but  requires  one 
containing  a  much  larger  dose  of  alkali  to  effect  its  reduction.  In 
order  that  six  atoms  of  silver  in  the  film  may  now  be  reduced,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  pyrogallol  be  oxidised  to  the  same  extent  as 
before,  we  must  have  the  following  formula 

6  Ag  Br  Py  3  Na2  0  =  6  Ag  -}-  6  Na  Br  Py  03, 
which  shows  the  necessity  for  employing  three  times  as  much  alkali 
as  before. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  zmexposed  bromide  of  silver  can  be 
reduced  when  the  developer  contains  three  times  as  much  alkali  as 
is  necessary  for  the  reduction  of  the  exposed  bromide  ;  and  thus  we 
see  why  the  alkaline  development  of  the  latent  image  is  possible, 
and  also  why  it  is  so  important  not  to  add  too  much  alkali  to  the 
developer,  since  this  would  instantly  fog  the  plate  and  obliterate  the 
image  by  reducing  tho  zzzzexposed  bromide  as  well. 

We  perceive  also  that  as  the  development  proceeds  the  alkali  is 
used  up  and  converted  into  a  soluble  bromide,  which  gradually  accu* 
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mulates  in  the  developing  solution  and  acts  as  a  retarding  agent.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  add  from  time  to  time  another  minim  of 
the  alkaline  solution.  Thus,  if  the  exposed  spaces  of  a  negative 
which  an  ounce  of  the  developer  would  cover  should  contain  two 
grains  of  bromine,  these  cannot  be  fully  developed  unless  three  or 
four  minims  of  ammonia  be  added  to  it  from  time  to  time ;  whilst, 
if  they  were  all  added  at  first,  the  unexposed  spaces  might  be 
reduced  and  fog  the  picture. 

The  exact  nature  and  properties  of  oxidised  pyrogallic  acid  have 
not  yet  been  ascertained.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  three  atoms  of 
oxygen  convert  pyrogallol  into  aconitic  acid  ;  whilst  the  addition  of 
an  atom  of  water  converts  this  into  citric  acid.  Thus — 

C6  H6  03  +  03  =  Ca  h6  o„ 

Pyrogallol  -{-  3  oxygen  =  aconitic  acid. 

C3  H6  06  +  H,  O  =  C8  H8  07. 

Aconitic  acid  +  water  =  citric  acid. 

When  bromide  of  silver  is  exposed  to  diffused  daylight  in  presence 
of  atmospheric  moisture  it  becomes  entirely  converted  into  a  grey 
substance,  which  is  not  affected  by  nitric  acid,  but  is  readily  soluble 
in  hyposulphite  of  soda.  This  substance  I  take  to  be  sub-bromide  of 
silver,  Ags  Br.  Probably  the  oxybromide,  Ag3  Br  O,  is  first  formed, 
and  then  the  continued  action  of  light  drives  off  the  oxygen  and 
converts  this  into  sub-bromide.  My  experiments  seem  to  show  that 
this  grey  sub-bromide  is  not  affected  by  a  developer  which  is  only 
strong  enough  in  alkali  to  reduce  exposed  bromide  of  silver ;  but 
that  it  requires  for  its  reduction  the  same  strength  of  alkali  as  is 
necessary  for  the  zmexposed  bromide.  Over-exposure  in  the  camera 
may,  therefore,  cause  solarisation  by  producing  an  image  formed  of 
sub-bromide  of  silver. 

A  visible  image  in  grey  sub-bromide  of  silver  may  be  developed 
by  the  acid  method  of  precipitation,  though  not  by  the  alkaline 
method  of  reduction. 

Nothing  has  been  said  as  yet  about  the  action  of  organic  matter  in 
the  film.  This  I  must  defer  to  a  future  occasion.  In  the  meantime  we 
must  remember  that  good  negatives  have  been  taken  upon  washed 
bromide  films  without  any  preservative,  even  when  a  skinny 
collodion  has  been  used. 

I  will  conclude  by  putting  a  question  to  Dr.  Emerson  Reynolds, 
which,  if  he  will  kindly  think  over  and  answer,  will  oblige  me  much. 

Suppose  perfectly  pure  and  dry  bromide  of  silver,  in  vacuo,  were 
exposed  to  light,  and  were  subsequently  put  into  an  alkaline  develop¬ 
ing  solution,  can  he  state,  by  any  rational  or  plausible  formula,  what 
would  happen— -the  pair  of  latent  bonds  of  the  bromine  having  been 
set  free,  and  the  silver  being,  of  course,  reduced  ?  With  what  three 
elements  could  the  bonds  of  the  triad  bromine  then  unite  ?  Bromine, 
we  know,  enters  into  combination  with  various  forms  of  organic 
matter,  and  might,  therefore,  produce  an  acid  with  which  the  sodium 
could  combine— -might  di-bromo-salicylic  acid  enter  into  such  a 
formula  ? 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  bromide  of  silver  is  never 
exposed  in  vacuo,  in  a  perfectly  dry  or  pure  state,  in  any  of  our 
practical  operations,  but  always  in  contact  with  atmospheric  mois¬ 
ture  ;  so  that,  even  if  the  above  question  could  be  answered  satisfac¬ 
torily,  it  would  be  no  help  to  the  physical  theory  of  the  latent  image. 

Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


IMPORTANT  EXPERIMENTS. 

Since  I  sent  you  my  notes  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman’s  process,  he  has 
pointed  out  to  me  why  I  failed  when  using  it  “  wet.” 

It  is  simply  this :  all  the  emulsions  I  have  hitherto  used  in  my 
experiments  have  contained  an  excess  of  silver,  and,  in  order  to  keep 
the  dark  slide  of  the  camera  dry,  I  expose  before  washing  the  film  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  development.  His,  containing  an  excess  of  bromide,  I 
inadvertently  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  was,  therefore,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  impress  an  image  on  it  in  the  camera  when  the  emulsion 
contained  enough  free  bromide  to  see  white  light  with  impunity. 

Pray  allow  me  to  make  Mr.  Stillman  the  amende  honorable  for  my 
mistake.  R.  Manners  Gordon. 


THE  FADING  OF  ALBUMENISED  PICTURES. 

[A  communication  to  the  London  Photographic  Society.] 

It  is  so  general  a  matter  of  complaint  and  disappointment  that 
albumen  prints  fixed  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  fade,  especially  in  a 
warm  climate,  that  great  expense  has  been  incurred,  and  even  com¬ 
panies  have  been  formed  and  expended  considerable  capital,  with 
the  object  of  producing  prints  which  are,  or  which  are  believed  to 
be,  permanent.  These  pigment  prints,  of  which  some  beautiful 
examples  were  shown  at  the  recent  exhibition  of  photographs  of  this 
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Society,  are  doubtless  perfect  of  their  kind  ;  but  a  simple  and  inex¬ 
pensive  mode  of  producing  an  equally  permanent  result  in  silver 
printing,  available  by  all,  has  hitherto  been  a  desideratum  among 
practical  photographers. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  show  how  this  may  be 
effected,  and  to  explain  upon  chemical  principles  why  albumen 
prints  so  fixed  are  permanent. 

No  change  whatever  is  requisite  in  the  usual  mode  of  toning  the 
albumen  print ;  the  only  change  is  in  the  mode  of  using  the  hypo, 
bath,  which  is  as  follows : — Dissolve  one  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  in  eight  ounces  of  water  in  a  perfectly  clean  glass  bath,  and, 
having  taken  it  into  the  dark  room,  immerse  in  it  one  print  not  more 
than  eight  inches  square  for  ten  minutes,  or  at  most  a  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  then  take  the  print  out  and  rinse  it  in  two  waters  for  a  few 
minutes  before  removing  it  from  the  dark  room ;  afterwards  let  it 
receive  the  usual  washing  in  plenty  of  water,  the  latter  operation 
being  performed  in  the  daylight.  The  hypo,  solution  is  now  thrown 
away,  as  it  is  quite  useless  for  fixing  a  second  picture. 

If  the  above  conditions  are  strictly  observed,  a  permanent  photo¬ 
graph  will  be  certainly  obtained  ;  for  the  writer  has  practically 
found,  after  ten  years’  experience  of  this  process  in  India,  that  prints 
treated  as  above  described  have  always  remained  unaltered  and 
fresh-looking,  while  those  treated  in  the  ordinary  way  have  faded 
sooner  or  later.  It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  directions  that 
each  print  requires  a  separate  hypo,  bath,  and  that  it  is  also  essential 
to  the  success  of  this  process  that  the  fixing  and  first  washings  should 
be  done  in  the  dark  room.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  size  of  the 
print  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
used  to  fix  it.  An  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  eight  ounces  of 
water  is  the  proper  strength  of  solution ;  and  this  quantity  will  suffice 
only  for  one  print  eight  inches  square,  which  should  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  solution  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  the 
most.  The  temperature  of  the  bath  is  also  a  matter  of  some  impor¬ 
tance,  the  best  temperature  being  from  00°  Fahr.  to  80°  Falir. 

The  chemical  explanation  of  why  these  conditions  are  essential  is 
as  follows : — 

Chloride  of  silver,  although  perfectly  insoluble  in  pure  water,  is 
easily  soluble  in  a  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite ;  but  the  hypo¬ 
sulphites  of  silver  thus  formed  are  extremely  Unstable.  Chloride  of 
silver  forms  two  series  of  double  salts  with  an  alkaline  hyposulphite, 
such  as  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Of  these  sodio-argentic  hyposul¬ 
phites,  whose  chemical  symbols  are  Ag2  Na4  S6  O0,  2H2  0,  and  Ag 
Na  S2  03,  2H2  O,  the  first  dissolve  easily  in  water ;  the  second  are 
nearly  insoluble.  All  these  double  salts  decompose  very  easily  when 
heated  and  exposed  to  sunlight,  yielding  sulphite  and  sulphate  of 
silver.  They  are  also  decomposed  by  alkalies  and  excess  of  the 
alkaline  hyposulphites;  and  if  to  a  solution  of  the  soluble  Ag2  Na4 
Sa  09 ,  2II2  O  in  hyposulphite  of  sodium  more  silver  salt  is  added,  the 
insoluble  sodio-argentic  hyposulphite  Ag  Na  S2  03,  2H2  O  is  formed ; 
and  it  is  this  latter  highly  unstable  insoluble  salt  which,  once  formed 
in  the  photograph,  cannot  be  washed  out  of  it,  and,  decomposing 
sooner  or  later,  destroys  the  picture.  It  is  the  object  of  the  process 
given  in  this  paper  to  prevent  the  formation  of  this  insoluble  salt  in 
the  print,  and  to  prevent  the  decomposition  of  the  soluble  sodio- 
argentic  hyposulphite  while  the  photograph  is  in  the  hypo,  solution. 
This  can  be  done  with  certainty  by  keeping  the  proportion  of  chloride 
of  silver  very  low  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  hyposulphite  of 
sodium,  and  excluding  the  light  while  the  process  is  being  carried  on. 
The  paper  photograph  should  be  very  nearly  as  carefully  protected 
from  light  as  is  the  collodion  plate ;  for  it  is  quite  impossible  to  prevent 
decomposition  taking  place  in  the  hypo,  bath  if  daylight  be  allowed 
access  to  the  solution  while  the  print  is  being  fixed.  Indeed,  this 
chemical  combination  is  so  very  unstable  that  it  is  not  even  safe  to 
leave  the  photograph  in  it  for  any  length  of  time,  particularly  if  the 
temperature  is  high,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  bath  becomes  a 
matter  for  consideration  ;  for  if  it  be  too  low  it  loses  some  of  its  solvent 
power,  and  if  it  be  too  high  decomposition  is  apt  to  occur  while  the 
picture  is  being  fixed. 

The  hypo,  bath  should  not  have  any  free  alkali  added  to  it,  as  this 
favours  decompositibn.  As  soon  as  the  print  is  removed  from  the 
hypo,  solution  the  latter  should  be  emptied  out  of  the  glass  dish ;  for 
if  it  be  allowed  to  stand  for  any  time  decomposition  will  occur,  and 
the  vessel  will  have  to  be  washed  out  before  being  again  used.  Per¬ 
fect  chemical  cleanliness  in  such  a  delicate  chemical  process  as 
photography  is  absolutely  necessary  to  success. 

A  good  washing  is,  of  course,  essential  in  this  as  in  all  other  pro¬ 
cesses,  because  the  soluble  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  the  soluble 
sodio-argentic  hyposulphite  must  be  entirely  removed ;  for  if  they 
are  left  in  the  paper  print  decomposition  will  in  time  occur,  and  the 
picture  will  begin  to  show  signs  of  fading.  No  absolute  rule  for 


washing  can  be  given ;  but  a  print  can  be  perfectly  well  washed  in 
an  hour  or  two,  if  it  has  been  put  into  plenty  of  water  and  kept 
moving  about  the  whole  time,  and  the  water  frequently  changed  ; 
when  many  prints  are  washed  in  the  same  water,  they  might  remain 
as  long  as  twelve  hours  and  be  changed  six  or  eight  times  and  j'et 
not  be  properly  washed,  because  they  adhere  together,  and  the 
quantity  ot  water  is  too  small  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  prints 
put  into  it.  It  is  a  general  impression  that  albumen  prints  fade 
because  they  are  not  properly  washed ;  but  this  is  only  partly  true, 
because  very  many  prints  which  have  been  most  carefully  and 
thoroughly  washed  do  not  prove  permanent,  and  some  which  have 
had  no  very  particular  care  bestowed  upon  them  last  for  very  many 
years  quite  unaltered.  It  is  not  a  very  uncommon  thing  to  be  shown 
a  paper  photograph  on  albumen  which  is  quite  fresh-looking  and  has 
remained  unchanged  for  a  long  period  ;  and  this  fact  proves  that  a 
photograph  may  be  fixed  in  the  hypo,  bath  under  certain  conditions 
and  yet  be  perfectly  permanent.  The  reason  of  this  is,  no  doubt, 
that  these  pictures  which  have  lasted  so  well  have  been  fixed  in  the 
evening  by  candlelight,  and  have  been  the  first  or  perhaps  the  only 
pictures  fixed  in  the  hypo.  bath.  It  is  the  instability  of  the  sodio- 
argentic  hyposulphites  which  is  the  ruin  of  albumen  pictures ;  and 
therefore  these  salts  must  be  kept  out  of  the  print.  The  writer  of 
this  paper,  after  very  many  carefully-conducted  experiments  ex¬ 
tending  over  several  years,  believes  the  above-mentioned  process  will 
secure  the  desired  result  and  will  repay  the  extra  trouble  and  the 
slight  additional  expense  which  it  involves.  E.  J.  Gayer, 

Surgeon  H.M.  Indian  Army. 


TANNIN  DRY  PLATES. 

Continuing  our  summary  of  the  detailed  account  which  M.  de 
Courten  gives  of  his  process,  we  notice,  in  the  first  place,  his  remarks 
upon  the  preparation  of  the  preservative.  The  formula  is  very 
simple,  consisting  of — 

Water .  100  parts, 

Tannin  .  5  „ 

with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  of  alcohol. 

Further:  in  order  to  clear  the  solution,  which  is  apt  to  be  mudd}% 
he  adds  as  a  clarifier  a  few  drops  of  gelatine  or  of  albumen,  which 
make  the  solution  milky.  The  insoluble  residuum  is  filtered  out, 
and  the  result  is  a  clear  solution. 

This  preserving  agent  will  keep  for  a  long  time,  and,  although  it 
gets  quite  brown  in  course  of  time,  it  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  a 
year  to  be  quite  good,  retaining  all  its  good  qualities.  The  solution 
requires  filtering  occasionally,  however,  as  there  is  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  tannin  to  form  a  deposit. 

The  addition  of  a  little  sugar  has  proved  advantageous.  It  tends 
to  maintain  the  suppleness  and  permeability  of  the  collodion  film, 
and  facilitates  rapid  and  even  coating. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  M.  de  Courten’s  manner  of  applying 
the  preservative,  which  is  poured  on  and  off  the  plate  several  times, 
as  in  the  methods  in  use  with  most  such  agents,  until  it  is  judged 
that  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  substance  has  been  deposited.  He 
always  finishes  such  application  by  one  treatment  of  the  fresh  liquid, 
and  then,  after  draining,  the  plates  are  placed  in  a  position  where 
they  can  dry  slowly  in  free  air,  and  with  careful  exclusion  of  dust. 

The  plates  will  take  about  eight  hours  to  dry,  and  the  great  test 
of  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  washing  has  been  done  will  be 
the  aspect  of  the  films  after  drying.  They  ought  to  be  in  no  parti¬ 
cular  altered  from  the  appearance  they  presented  when  taken  from 
the  last  washing  dish.  If  they  are  insufficiently  washed  the  edges 
of  the  plate  where  the  collodion  has  run  into  ridges  will  be  of  a  red¬ 
dish  tint.  One  may  be  sure  beforehand  that  wherever  this  rosy  hue 
displays  itself  there  will  be  a  reduction  of  the  silver  even  without 
the  action  of  light.  A  properly-prepared  plate  is  of  a  uniform 
tone,  opaline,  slightly  transparent,  and  of  a  very  brilliant  surface. 

Upon  the  subject  of  exposure,  M.  de  Courten  has  some  very  sen¬ 
sible  remarks,  which  we  hope  our  “  dry”  readers  will  weigh  duly. 

His  method,  he  says,  is  not  one  that  will  do  for  instantaneous  pic¬ 
tures.  Its  advantages  are  rather  to  be  found  in  the  facilities  which 
it  affords  for  obtaining  with  certainty  negatives  of  a  fine  quality, 
brilliant,  and  full  of  detail.  It  is  a  vain  though  general  fallacy  to 
suppose  that  dry  collodion  can  ever  equal  wet  in  its  rapidity  of 
action.  It  is  utterly  absurd  to  hope  for  such  a  thing,  and,  therefore, 
it  is  best  to  stick  to  a  process  that  will  give  brilliant  results,  even  if 
its  action  should  be  slower,  than  to  adopt  another  which  is  quicker 
but  less  certain. 

With  M.  de  Courten’s  tannin  process  an  exposure  of  from  eight  to 
nine  minutes  will  often  be  required  for  a  subject  that  may  be  taken 
with  wet  collodion  in  thirty-five  seconds.  He  has  a  very  handy 
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method  of  keeping  a  register  of  the  work  he  does  for  the  purpose  of 
future  reference,  and  as  a  store  of  experience.  It  is  simply  to  register 
on  the  margin  of  every  plate  taken  the  day,  month,  and  year  upon 
which  it  was  done,  the  lens,  the  diaphragm,  the  time  of  exposure,  and 
whether  it  was  done  in  sunshine  or  in  shade  (a  condition  this  that 
most  people  can  tell  by  the  negative  itself  without  any  memorandum, 
but  then  amateurs  love  to  be  exact).  Finally,  he  notes  on  the  margin 
also  the  kind  of  developer.  It  looks  a  long  job  to  have  to  write  all 
these  things  upon  the  edge  of  a  plate,  but  it  is  not  really  so.  By 
means  of  signs  and  abbreviations  the  thing  can  be  done  both  accu¬ 
rately  and  succinctly. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  PRINTERS’  INK. 

Dr.  Borlinetto,  writing  to  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic,  gives 
the  details  of  an  Italian  process  of  the  above  nature  which  can 
hardly  perhaps  be  called  original,  but  which  presents  some  few 
divergences  from  others  of  a  like  kind  already  known  to  our  readers. 
We  therefore  presume  that  the  following  summary  will  not  prove 
uninteresting  to  them  : — 

The  glasses,  which  must  be  of  a  medium  thickness,  are  carefully 
chosen  and  carefully  polished.  A  dilute  preparation  of  albumen  is 
then  got  ready  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  filtered  through  flannel. 
The  glasses  are  now  coated  in  the  usual  fashion,  great  care  being  taken 
that  the  albumen  flows  evenly  and  forms  no  bubbles  or  inequalities. 
They  are  then  let  dry,  and  afterwards  plunged  into  an  alcoholic  so¬ 
lution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  where  they  remain  for  thirty  seconds,  and 
on  withdrawal  from  this  they  are  again  washed  well  and  made 
thoroughly  dry. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  image  upon  this  kind  of  plate  which  shall 
act  as  a  matrix  suitable  for  ordinary  machine  printing  the  following 
solution  is  prepared  :  — 

Bichromate  of  ammonia .  \  ounce. 

Pure  gelatine . . .  1  ,, 

Distilled  water . 20  ounces. 

The  gelatine  is  dissolved  in  the  water  by  heat  in  the  usual  way, 
and  when  it  has  become  completely  so  it  is  allowed  to  cool  slightly, 
when  the  bichromate  of  ammonia  is  added.  Whilst  this  mixture  is 
till  tepid  take  an  albumenised  glass  and  plunge  it  into  boiling 
water,  the  coated  side  upwards,  and  allow  it  to  remain  there  for  a 
minute.  In  the  meanwhile  the  bichromatised  gelatine  ought  to  have 
been  filtered  in  the  same  way  that  the  albumen  had  previously  been. 
Withdraw  the  plate  now  from  the  hot  water  and  pour  over  its 
surface  at  once  the  warm  gelatine,  moving  the  glass  about  so  as  to 
cause  it  to  flow  over  all  the  surface  evenly  and  fully.  The  excess  is 
poured  off  in  the  same  manner  as  with  collodion,  only  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  film  is  sufficiently  thick  to  give  a  good,  vigorous 
image. 

Before  performing  this  last  operation  place  a  zinc-lined  bath,  filled 
with  warm  water  and  covered  with  a  strong  glass  lid,  in  a  handy  posi¬ 
tion,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  washing  the  plates.  A  spirit  lamp  placed 
below  this  basin  will  suffice  to  keep  the  water  at  the  proper  tempera¬ 
ture.  It  should  be  warm,  and  the  glass  on  the  top  consequently  warm 
also.  Place  upon  this  latter  the  newly-gelatinised  plate,  and  suffer 
the  heat  to  rise  almost  to  boiling  point,  when  the  lamp  may  be 
extinguished,  and  the  plates  allowed  to  dry  finally  without  further 
forcing.  In  about  twenty  minutes  time  the  glass  will  be  perfectly 
dry,  and  will  also  have  cooled. 

These  operations,  as  we  need  hardly  remind  our  readers,  must  be 
performed  in  the  dark— speaking  photographically,  of  course. 

This  prepared  plate  is  now  placed  behind  a  reversed  negative  in 
the  usual  way  as  for  paper  printing,  and  exposed  to  the  light.  In 
the  sun  the  exposure  will  be  about  the  same  time  as  for  ordinary 
silver  printing — a  trifle  longer  if  anything.  In  the  shade,  however, 
it  must  be  more  than  double  that  of  silver  printing. 

When  the  picture  has  been  properly  exposed  it  appears  quite 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  when  the  frame  is  removed  to  the  dark  room 
and  the  plate  taken  out.  Every  detail,  to  the  most  minute,  is 
visible.  The  glass  is  now  reversed,  a  piece  of  black  paper  is  placed 
upon  the  image  and  it  is  again  put  in  the  frame,  and  the  back  of 
the  glass  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun  for  about  fifteen  seconds  in 
the  printing-frame.  This  done  the  plate  is  put  into  a  basin,  and 
boiling  water  poured  over  it,  so  as  to  cover  it  completely.  Agitate 
the  dish  now,  and  keep  the  water  moving  gently,  so  as  to  facilitate 
the  dissolution  of  the  bichromate. 

After  five  minutes  pour  a  panful  of  boiling  water  into  a  second 
dish,  and  plunge  the  print  therein.  The  image  ought  to  appear 
more  and  more  clearly,  and  should  show  itself  of  a  bright  green  colour. 

After  the  lapse  of  another  five  minutes  it  should  be  placed  in  yet 
another  bath  of  hot  water  in  which  a  little  alum  is  dissolved,  where 


it  should  remain  but  a  short  time  before  removal  to  a  final  bath  of 
hot  water  pure  and  simple  as  a  washing,  before  taking  the  film 
finally  from  the  water  and  laying  it  up  to  dry  spontaneously. 

Soon  after  this  the  plate  is  ready  for  use.  Before,  however,  any¬ 
thing  can  be  done  with  it  it  is  necessary  to  place  it  upon  the  stone, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  well  to  plunge  the  gelatine  matrix  into  cold 
water  for  ten  minutes.  Thus  soaked  it  is  placed  upon  the  litho¬ 
graphic  stone,  image  upwards,  whereby  it  adheres  in  a  manner  to 
the  surface  of  the  stone.  A  sponge  almost  dry  is  passed  over  the 
surface  of  the  plate  to  remove  the  superfluous  moisture,  and  it  is  then 
inked  with  the  ordinary  printers’  roller,  and  printed  in  the  usual 
manner. 

The  best  paper  for  this  purpose  is  that  known  as  mat  porcelain 
paper,  upon  which  the  picture  is  reproduced  with  an  extreme 
delicacy. 

Dr.  Borlinetto  adds  that  this  process  is  very  sure  in  its  working, 
that  the  gelatine  bed  upon  the  glass  plate  is  of  such  a  quality  that 
it  resists  alike  the  action  of  water,  of  the  roller,  and  of  the  press, 
without  showing  either  cracks  or  blistering. 


INSTANTANEOUS  MICROPHOTOGRAPHY. 


[A  communication  to  the  London  Photographic  Society.] 


The  following  account  of  the  modus  operandi  employed  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  instantaneous  microphotographs  which  were  exhibited 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society,  on  the  14th  inst.,  may 
prove  interesting  to  those  who,  like  myself,  have  been  working  at 
this  subject.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  a  large  compound  micro¬ 
scope,  by  the  late  Andrew  Ross,  and  an  ordinary  photographic 
camera.  The  microscope  was  placed  horizontally,  the  eyepiece  end 
being  slid  into  a  short  brass  tube,  which  was  screwed  into  the  front 
of  the  camera.  A  one  and  a-half  inch  object-glass  and  an  A  eye¬ 
piece  were  used  on  every  occasion ;  the  difference  in  the  magnifying 
power  was  obtained  chiefly  by  altering  the  distance  between  the 
object-glass  and  the  eyepiece  by  the  use  of  the  draw-tube,  but  also 
by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  distance  between  the  eyepiece  and 
the  photographic  plate.  The  light  employed  was  direct  sunlight  re¬ 
flected  from  a  plane  mirror,  assisted,  in  the  case  of  semi-opaque 
objects,  by  illuminating  the  surface  by  reflected  light.  This  latter  is 
an  important  point,  because  it  gives  details  in  the  surface-markings 
which  would  not  otherwise  appear  at  all. 

The  apparatus  for  instantaneous  exposure  was  made  by  cutting 
two  circular  holes,  three  inches  in  diameter,  in  two  pieces  of  wood, 
and  attaching  an  india-rubber  band  to  one  of  them,  the  whole  being 
screwed  into  the  window  frame,  and  having  no  attachment  to  either 
the  table  on  which  the  microphotographic  arrangement  stood  or 
the  apparatus  itself,  so  that  no  vibration  was  communicated  to  the 
instrument.  When  an  exposure  was  to  be  made  the  india-rubber- 
band  was  put  on  the  stretch  by  one  piece  of  wood  being  drawn  over 
the  other  until  the  two  holes  had  passed  each  other ;  then,  the  piece 
of  wood  being  let  go  suddenly,  one  aperture  passed  the  other  with 
great  rapidity.  A  good  strong  light  and  a  sensitive  collodion  plate 
were  all  that  was  required. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  apparatus  was  of  the  most  simple 
kind ;  the  object-glass  was  corrected  for  the  difference  between  the 
chemical  and  visual  foci  by  the  use  of  the  fine  adjustment  of  the 
microscope  after  the  object  had  been  focussed  on  the  ground  glass  by 
the  help  of  a  magnifying  glass.  The  preparations  were  all  of  them 
fresh,  and  had  not  been  mounted  in  balsam.  The  animalcules  were 
in  full  motion,  being  quite  free  between  the  plates  of  the  animalcule 
cage,  so  that  they  are  represented  in  their  natural  state  as  they  were 
found  in  the  water ;  and  this  is  important,  because  some  of  them  are 
undescribed  forms  of  animalcules.  The  photograph  of  the  group  of 
volvoces  is  especially  interesting,  as  showing  the  mode  of  growth; 
they  represent  onty  a  very  small  portion  of  a  large  mass  of  them 
found  adhering  together  in  a  globe  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  E.  J.  Gayer, 

Surgeon  ff.il/.  Indian  A' my. 


-*• 


A  SIMPLE  COPYING  PROCESS. 

A  ready  copying  process,  bjr  means  of  which  diagrams,  plans,  tables  of 
figures,  &c.,  can  be  quickly  multiplied,  is  often  of  much  importance,  both 
in  science  and  business ;  and  to  a  very  simple  method  of  this  kind  our 
attention  has  recently  been  called  by  Professor  Herschel,  B.A.,  F.P.A.S., 
of  Newcastle.  The  process,  as  he  believes,  is  scarcely  a  new  one;  but 
it  is  nevertheless  a  plan  little  known  and  practised,  and  one,  moreover, 
particularly  suitable  to  those  not  in  possession  of  a  well-stocked  photo¬ 
graphic  studio.  The  process  was  used  by  Sir  John  Herschel  and  by  the 
Professor  for  reproducing  tables  of  heights  and  abstruse  calculations., 
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simply,  says  the  latter,  for  the  good  reason  that  it  was  a  very  simple  mode 
'  of  copying.  We  extract  from  a  note  from  Professor  Herschel  so  much 
as  relates  to  the  details  of  the  process  : — 

“  A  speedy  copying  process  for  any  purpose  (of  sending  observers  of 
shooting  stars,  copies  of  plans,  tables,  &c.,  to  assist  their  meteor-records) 
is  a  cyanotype  one,  which  I  learned  in  the  summer  holidays  at  Hawkhurst, 
where  for  some  time  past  it  has  been  practised  most  successfully.  The 
method  was  derived  from  no  ostensible  source  that  I  could  discover ;  but 
it  works  with  such  good  effect  that  I  wonder  the  process  is  not  described 
in  some  of  the  small  books  on  natural  magic  for  young  folks. 

“  The  enclosed  table  of  heights  of  shooting-stars,  which  I  circulated  to 
observers  of  the  August  shooting-stars  in  1871,  in  return  for  their  obser¬ 
vations,  is  the  only  specimen  of  the  capabilities  of  the  process  which  I 
have  left ;  it  was  made  by  a  long  exposure  on  a  cloudy  day,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  not  a  very  good  example.  Two  or  three  minutes’  exposure  in  bright 
sunshine  always  gives  the  letters  and  figures  quite  white  and  clear  on  a 
dark  blue  ground.  The  original  is  traced  with  Indian  ink,  or  engineer’s 
transparent  tracing-papers ;  common  black  writing  ink  will  not  do,  as  it  is 
far  too  transparent  to  impede  direct  sunlight,  and  would  permit  of  very 
dull  results  being  obtained.  The  solution  for  treating  the  copying  paper 


is  as  under : — 

Citrate  of  iron  (or  ammonia-citrate) .  140  grains, 

Ferridcyanide  (red  prussiate)  of  potash .  120  ,, 


dissolved  together  in  two  fluid  ounces  of  water. 

“  The  solution  can  be  kept  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle  well  wrapped  up 
in  a  dark  cloth,  or  shut  up  in  a  dark  cupboard,  for  any  length  of  time 
It  is  applied  to  the  paper  by  means  of  a  brush  or  tuft  of  cotton  wool,  and 
the  surface  dried  in  the  dark.  The  paper  is  exposed  to  the  light  under 
the  tracing,  the  surfaces  being  pressed  together  by  means  of  a  glass  plate, 
if  necessary,  and  the  print  then  fixed  by  washing  in  clean  water  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  paper  is  indeed  manipulated  as  if  it  were  coated  with  a 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  being  put  into  the  bright  sunlight  to 
print ;  but  it  gives  dark  blue  instead  of  light  brown  negative  pictures. 
Exposure  in  the  sun  turns  the  whole  sheet  of  prepared  paper  grey;  and, 
most  curiously,  the  picture  is  only  developed  during  the  washing,  or  fix¬ 
ing  process.” — Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society. 


STUDIO  TALK.-— THE  WEATHER. 

A  New  Process. 

“  Well,  George,  what  do  you  think  of  the  weather  ?” 

“  Oh  !  don’t  mention  it,  my  boy  ;  one  would  fancy  that  the  imps  of  the 
evil  genius  of  our  trade,  which  must  be  the  dark  one,  had  ceased  to  cry 
‘  All  hail !  ’  and  were  keeping  up  the  chorus,  ‘  Long  may  it  rain  !  ’  and  it 
does  it,  too  ;  each  drop  seems  elongated  as  if  to  make  the  most  of  it.” 

George  and  I  were  partners,  and  we  had  been  in  the  light  and  shade 
business  together  for  about  six  years.  In  all  our  time  we  had  never 
experienced  such  a  season  of  continuous  rain  as  this — one  long,  weary 
shade  ;  it  was  impossible  to  make  light  of  it.  George  has  been  strutting 
up  and  down  the  studio  for  the  past  month,  spouting  to  himself  like  the 
humpbacked  king,  with  more  reason  and  less  vanity,  I’m  sure — 

“  Shine  out,  fair  sun !” 

whilst  I  sit  singing — 

“  I  call  to  thee  in  vain 

for  the  only  sunbeam  visible  is  the  American  silver  one,  which  lies  dusty 
and  tattered  on  the  studio  table. 

“Every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining,”  I  remark  with  a  smile. 

“  That  Cape  of  Good  Hope  shows  nothing  but  the  outside,”  George 
replies,  savagely  kicking  a  piece  of  rock  out  of  his  way.  It  was  easily 
kicked  ;  it  was  made  of  pasteboard. 

Seing  George  in  such  a  gloomy  state,  I  suggest  that  he  should  take  a 
slight  dose  of  cyanide  with  an  immediate  antidote  of  iron,  just  by  way  of 
amusement.  He  treats  the  suggestion  as  ironical,  and  so  it  is  dismissed. 

Never-ceasing  rain  comes  as  regularly  as  the  day.  Each  Saturday  we 
divide  the  weekly — nothing ;  and  lay  aside  the  balance  for  chemicals. 

The  other  day  I  heard  the  door  bell  of  the  waiting-room  ring — an  nn- 
usual  but  welcome  sound.  I  threw  aside  the  Hardwich,  in  which — hard 
lines — I  was  trying  to  find  some  work,  like  the  man  who  for  want  of  a 
dinner  read  a  cookery  book  to  stay  his  hunger.  It  was — Oh !  glorious 
day  ! — a  sitter ;  but,  Oh  !  ebon  night ! — a  nigger ! 

The  round  of  his  plump  cheek  seemed  to  absorb  all  the  light  in  the 
place — darkness  reigned  around.  After  the  usual  “good  morning” 
greeting,  I  asked  him  what  I  could  have  the  pleasure  of  doing  for  him. 

He  expressed  a  desire  to  have  his  picture  taken. 

“In  such  weather,”  I  remarked,  “it  will  take  a  considerable  time.” 

“How  long?”  he  asked,  showing  his  white  teeth. 

“Oh!  perhaps  three  or  four  minutes.” 

“Three  or  four  minutes!  Lor,  I  could  sit  for  a  week ! ” 

George  was  in  the  dark  room  trying  to  find  out  something  to  patent 
(  everybody  tries  to  find  out  something  to  patent) ;  so  I  went  to  him 
and  through  a  hole  in  the  dark  room  looked  out  upon  our  dark  subject, 
who,  setting  himself  quietly  in  a  chair  and  taking  up  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  got  absorbed  in  a  dry-plate  process. 

“  What  am  I  to  do,  George  ?  ” 

“Look  here,  Mark,”  he  replied  with  a  sneer,  “you  have  no  ingenuity. 
Take  out  an  empty  dark  slide  and  expose.  Say  ‘that  will  do  sir,’  ask  I 


him  to  come  tomorrow  and  see  a  proof.  The  weather  may  be  better. 
Tell  him  then  that  the  exposure  of  yesterday  did  no  good,  you  will  have 
to  take  him  again.” 

“  But  stop  !  suppose  that  it  is  not  better  weather  tomorrow.” 

“  Oh !  say  he’s  so  black  that  you  require  more  light  to  print  him.” 

I  took  a  dark  slide,  and  with  a  camel’s-hair  duster  three  inches  wide 
carefully  cleaned  it  out.  To  have  success  in  our  trade  every  little  bit  of 
apparatus  must  be  perfectly  clean  and  void  of  dust.  Carefully  closing 
down  the  door,  so  that  no  light  might  penetrate,  I  cover  it  over  with  a 
piece  of  black  velvet  and  then  go  out  to  have  a  shot  at  the  Moor  of  Venice 
with  blank  cartridge ;  but,  no  matter.  I  lay  the  slide  down  cautiously 
against  the  leg  of  the  camera  stand,  for  fear  of  damaging  the  plate — that 
was  not  in  it — pure  force  of  habit.  I  place  the  stranger’s  head  in  the 
rest,  arrange  the  blinds,  pose  him  nicely  three-quarter  face,  draw  up  the 
door  of  the  dark  slide,  take  oft'  the  cap  of  the  lens,  turn  my  back  with 
my  watch  in  my  hand,  put  on  the  cap  at  two  minutes,  and  with  a  smile 
say — “That  will  do  ;  call  tomorrow  and  see  a  proof.” 

He  smiles,  shows  his  teeth,  shakes  hands,  and  so  I  parted  from  “  a  man 
and  a  brother.” 

Othello  called  next  morning ;  I  was  out.  George  managed  to  get  a 
plate  of  him,  and,  more  wondrous  still — his  money.  So,  after  all,  the 
blank  process  turned  out  a  success. 

Moral : — Never  leave  undone  today  what  you  can  do  tomorrow. 

We — that  is,  George  and  I — feeling  the  great  advantage  the  above 
process  has  been  to  us,  freely  give  it  to  all  photographers  without  the 
usual  forty  shillings  for  the  secret,  and  trust  it  may  prove  a  lusting 
benefit  to  our  fellow  workmen,  as  we  anticipate  it  will  be  to  us. 

Mark  Oute. 
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Speaking  of  our  Almanac  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic 
Society,  Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  says  : — 

“As  one  turns  over  page  after  page  of  its  interesting  contents  one 
cannot  but  marvel  at  the  energy  of  the  Editor  in  collecting  together  and 
compressing  so  large  a  mass  of  information  within  such  narrow  limits. 
Almost  every  subject  of  importance  to  the  practical  photographer  is 
touched  upon,  so  that  the  work  is  in  fact  a  most  compact  and  handy 
book  of  reference. 

“The  first  paper,  by  the  Editor  himself,  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable, 
as  describing  the  present  approved  methods  of  photographic  manipu¬ 
lation,  including  all  the  improvements  of  note  recently  brought  forward. 
Of  the  hundred  and  one  other  contributions  that  by  Mr.  Spencer  re¬ 
garding  some  of  the  difficulties  met  with  in  carbon  printing  will  be  one 
of  the  most  welcome. 

“The  tables  and  chemical  definitions  at  the  end  of  the  volume  will 
prove  exceedingly  useful  both  to  the  operator  and  experimenter.” 


[Reetmgs  of  Sonifies. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

January  28  .... 
,,  30  . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

Free  Library,  William-Brown  St 
Hare  and  Hounds,  Yorkshire  St. 

Oldham  . 

BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  second  November  meeting  of  this  Society  Herr  Anselm  Schmidt, 
of  Cologne,  furnished  (through  the  president)  his  experience  with  the 
intensification  of  negatives  after  vamishng — a  subject  brought  forward 
some  time  ago,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  by  Dr.  Vogel. 

Herr  Schmidt  said  that,  as  an  old  landscapist,  he  was  interested  in 
this  subject,  and  that  more  than  this,  for  ten  years  past  he  had  practised 
a  simple  method  of  thus  intensifying  his  plates.  He  had  three  sorts  of 
negative  varnish  coloured  in  various  degrees  with  a  solution  of  iodine 
always  at  hand.  Whenever  he  had  a  weak  negative  he  varnished  it 
according  to  the  degree  of  its  weakness  by  either  the  brighter  or  the 
darker  sort  of  this  iodine-tinted  varnish.  To  prevent  the  coloured 
varnish  from  depositing  too  thick  a  layer  upon  the  plate  he  thinned  it 
with  alcohol  until  it  gave  the  necessary  thinness  and  penetrating  power 
to  the  solution.  The  original  varnish  was  by  this  means  really  in  part 
dissolved  off  by  the  second  coating.  So  used  had  he  become  to  this 
method  of  intensifying  his  negatives  at  will  that  he  had  ceased  to 
strengthen  them  in  any  other  way  than  with  “  iodine  varnish,”  and  he 
declared  that  he  found  the  resulting  prints  finer  and  more  delicate  than 
he  was  able  to  obtain  by  the  old  method  of  silver  intensification.  They 
required,  however,  exposure  to  light  to  bring  them  to  their  full  intensity, 
that  exposure  changing  the  iodine  to  a  brown  colour.  Beyond  that 
Herr  Schmidt  declared  he  found  no  other  change  nor  any  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  employment  of  this  method  of  intensification, 
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Dr.  Vogel  said  that  in  his  experience  the  use  of  this  sort  of  intensifier 
tended  to  produce  streaks  and  inequalities  in  the  negative. 

The  question  was  asked  whether  the  application  of  iodine  in  this  form 
did  really  act  as  an  intensifier  proper  to  the  negative,  or  simply  produced 
a  coloured  veil  which  was  distributed  equally  upon  the  plate  quite  irre¬ 
spective  of  its  light  and  shade. 

Dr.  Vogel  replied  in  effect  that  the  question  was  a  very  difficult  one, 
involving  many  subtle  chemical  changes.  He  said  that  at  the  meeting 
before  last  a  halved  negative  had  been  exhibited,  the  portion  of  which 
that  had  been  treated  with  iodine  varnish  showing  a  remarkable  intensi¬ 
fication.  He  proceeded  to  state  the  various  effects  that  might  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  using  silver  and  iodine  as  an  intensifier.  According  to  the 
different  proportions  in  which  those  were  used  was  it  possible  to  obtain 
a  real  strengthening  of  the  negative  or  simply  a  dense  yellow  coating 
which  practically  obliterated  it.  As  to  iodine  varnish,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  whatever  that,  when  applied  as  described  by  Herr  Schmidt, 
it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  veil  of  bright  yellow  over  all  the 
plate,  which  acted  as  a  retardent  or  mask  over  the  white  picture,  and 
in  some  cases,  therefore,  might  possibly  produce  an  improvement  in  the 
resulting  impression. 

Herr  Petsch  declared  his  preference  for  the  old-fashioned  silver 
method,  and  said  he  found  no  difficulty  in  transporting  his  plates  home 
which  he  had  taken,  and  intensifying  them  afterwards.  They  were 
simply  coated  with  a  syrupy  solution  in  order  to  preserve  them  moist, 
and  in  this  condition  carried  home,,  where  the  intensification  was 
proceeded  with  at  leisure. 

Herr  Schlegel  said  that  was  his  method  also,  and  that  he  had  kept 
plates  in  that  fashion  for  two  days  after  exposure.  If  kept  longer  the 
films  were  apt  to  blister. 

A  discussion  arose  as  to  the  propriety  of  taking  separate  ‘  ‘  cloud 
negatives  ”  for  landscapes,  and 

The  President  declared  himself  somewhat  against  the  system.  It 
was  possible,  he  said,  to  obtain  clouds  in  the  picture  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  double  negatives  if  one  only  made  use  of  a  thin  collodion  ;  that 
is  to  say,  of  a  collodion  diluted  with  ether  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
of  the  latter  to  ten  of  the  former. 

Baron  de  Grange  wrote  to  the  Society  respecting  Colonel  Wortley’s 
dry  plates.  He  said  he  had  exposed  a  dozen  of  them,  and  had  attempted 
to  develope  them  with  the  developer  sent  from  London,  but  got  no 
result.  [Surely  he  must  have  bungled  the  matter,  or  misunderstood  the 
directions.]  The  same  gentleman  spoke  in  high  terms  of  Steinheil’s 
new  wide-angle  aplanatic,  which  worked  well  to  the  edges,  he  said,  even 
when  a  large  stop  was  employed. 

Dr.  Zenker  spoke  against  the  employment  of  very  wide-angled  lenses 
in  landscapes.  They  tended,  he  said,  unduly  to  exaggerate  the  fore¬ 
ground,  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  dwarf  the  middle  and  far  distance 
into  a  disproportionate  insignificance.  He  counselled  the  cutting  off  of 
much  of  the  foreground  now  commonly  included.  Painters  were  usually 
far  more  free  in  their  use  of  sky,  put  their  horizon  line  lower  than  the 
photographer  did,  and  their  pictures  were  on  that  account  lighter  and 
less  sombre. 

These  were  the  only  matters  of  any  importance  to  the  English  public 
which  occupied  the  meeting. 


Cornspflnlmue. 


Theory  of  the  Latent  Image  upon  Bromide  of  Silver. — Pyro- 
gallol. — Astigmatism. — Dr.  Draper’s  Discoveries. — Dr.  Vogel’s 
Troubles  with  Dry  Plates. 

On  another  page  the  reader  will  find  an  article  by  me  on  the  latent 
image  upon  bromide  of  silver,  which  is  the  result  of  much  study  and 
some  hundreds  of  experiments.  My  conclusions,  at  which  it  has  taken 
years  to  arrive,  and  which  have  been  modified  from  time  to  time  as  new 
facts  turned  up,  are  now,  I  hope,  stated  clearly  and  intelligibly,  and 
leave  no  room  for  misapprehension.  The  theory  is  one  which  deals  ' 
only  with  the  practical  facts  of  our  everyday  experience,  and  does  not 
digress  from  these  in  order  to  include  hypothetical  conditions  which 
never  occur  in  our  actual  operations.  Thus,  the  question  whether  bro¬ 
mide  of  silver,  per  se,  is  sensitive  to  light  is  not  touched  upon,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  never  so  exposed  in  practice,  but  always  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  some  stimulant,  such  as  water  or  free  nitrate.  Moreover,  the 
theory  is  a  chemical  one,  and  assumes  that  chemical  change  is  produced  in 
the  film  the  instant  that  light  acts  upon  it,  the  amount  of  material  changed 
depending  jointly  upon  the  intensity  of  the  light  and  the  time  of  expo, 
sure.  Thus,  when  a  washed  and  wet  bromide  film  is  exposed  to  strong 
sunshine  it  changes  colour  instantly  ;  but  when  it  is  exposed  to  the 
feeble  light  within  the  camera  no  visible  darkening  is  produced,  the 
reason  being  that  in  the  latter  case  there  is  not  enough  material  acted 
on  by  the  feeble  light  to  render  the  change  visible  to  our 'imperfect 
organs  of  sight. 


Taking,  then,  bromide  of  silver  plus  a  stimulant  exposed  to  light,  I 
have  given  exact  chemical  formulae  for  showing  what  the  whole  series  of 
chemical  changes  may  probably  be,  from  the  first  impact  of  light  to  the 
completion  of  the  development.  These  formulae  quite  unexpectedly  ac¬ 
count  for  the  fact  of  the  latent  image  being  developable  by  an  alkaline 
solution  of  pyrogallol,  which  is  too  weak  in  alkali  to  reduce  the  unex- 
posed  parts  of  the  film  ;  and  thus  is  shown  the  manner  in  which  light 
may  play  the  part  of  alkali  in  the  developer.  Another  interesting  fact 
is  also  explained,  viz.,  the  necessity  for  there  being  so  large  a  quantity 
of  silver  in  a  bromide  film  in  comparison  with  that  in  an  iodide  film , 
when  the  former  is  to  be  developed  by  the  alkaline  method. 

I  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  commend  this  theory  to  the  careful  study  of 
my  readers  as  being  thoroughly  consistent  with  facts,  and  likely  to  aid 
them  materially  in  their  practice.  It  has  already  suggested  to  my  own 
mind  a  means  by  which  we  may  probably  arrive  at  still  greater  sensi  - 
tiveness  of  the  film,  viz.,  to  expose  it  immediately  on  its  removal  from 
the  bath,  and  not  to  wash  off  the  free  nitrate  until  after  the  exposure 
and  before  applying  the  alkaline  developer — an  experiment  which  I  hope 
to  make  and  report  upon  shortly. 

I  have  used  the  term  “pyrogallol”  instead  of  pyrogallic  acid  in  a 
preceding  paragraph,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  in  future,  as  it  is  more 
convenient  and  has  now  been  generally  adopted  by  chemists.  What 
can  be  more  absurd  than  the  expression  “alkaline  pyrogallic  acid?” 
“  Astigmation”  is  a  term  which  has  somehow  crept  into  our  photographic 
vocabulary,  but  it  is  a  wrong  one,  and  should  be  “astigmatism,”  as 
originally  introduced  by  Dr.  Whewell. 

Dr.  Draper  has  discovered  lately  that  every  part  of  the  spectrum  has 
chemical  action.  This  reminds  me  of  some  remarks  I  made  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Photography,  first  edition,  published  in  1858.  At  page 
364,  under  the  article  “Spectrum,”  I  said  : — 

“  With  respect  to  the  calorific,  luminous,  and  actinic  properties  of  different 
parts  of  the  spectrum,  it  has  been  shown  that  light,  heat,  and  actinism  are 
most  probably  undulations  in  the  same  ethereal  medium,  differing  only  in  the 
length  of  the  wave;  and  it  is  found  by  experiment  that  both  heat,  light,  and 
actinism  are  capable  of  producing  chemical  change  in  bodies  ;  so  that  the  term 
‘  actinism  ’  merely  means  that  certain  substances  are  chemically  affected  by 
certain  rays,  called  the  actinic,  residing  at  a  certain  part  of  the  spectrum.  It  is 
therefore  unscientific  to  call  certain  rays  ‘  actinic  ’  because  they  produce 
chemical  changes  in  certain  bodies,  and  then  to  say  generally  that  the  chemical 
rays  chiefly  lie  at  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  when  we  know  that  every 
part  of  the  spectrum  is  capable  of  producing  chemical  changes  in  some  substance 
or  other.  To  say  that  the  heat  rays  reside  mostly  at  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum , 
luminous  rays  mostly  in  the  yellow,  and  chemical  rays  mostly  in  the  violet  part 
is  so  far  unscientific  that  it  is  not  the  statement  of  a  universal  law ;  for  the 
effects  exhibited  by  the  different  parts  of  the  spectrum  upon  a  substance  placed 
in  it  depend  upon  the  nature  of  that  substance,  and  are  different  with  different 
substances.” 

The  same  remarks  were  repeated  verbatim  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
same  work,  published  in  1867,  at  page  328. 

Dr.  Vogel  is  not  yet  quite  happy  in  his  mind  about  the  dry  processes, 
but  we  must  congratulate  him  on  having  made  some  progress  of  late  ; 
for  he  seems  now  to  have  given  up  morphine  in  favour  of  albumen,  and 
has  thus  got  upon  the  right  tack  at  last.  If,  instead  of  washing  off  the 
albumen  and  then  applying  nitrate  of  silver,  to  be  in  its  turn  washed 
off  for  the  second  time,  he  will  give  a  wash  of  gallic  acid  instead 
(after  the  albumen  has  been  washed  off),  he  will  have  an  admirable 
slow  dry  process,  and  one  which  I  believe  to  resemble  very  closely  that 
which  Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon  employs.  I  have  hopes,  however,  of  his 
eventually  becoming  a  disciple  of  the  bromide  process,  notwithstanding 
that  the  difficulties  seem  so  great !  In  what  he  says  about  permanent 
dry  plates  and  permanent  sensitive  paper  I  heartily  concur. 

I  have  just  sent  to  Messrs.  Ross  and  Co.  a  pair  of  prints  from  the 
large  stereoscopic  negatives  of  the  old  mill,  taken  upon  Liverpool  rapid 
dry  plates,  in  round-front  cameras,  as  described  in  my  letter  at  page  620 
of  the  last  volume.  They  will  be  shown  to  any  one  desirous  of  seeing 
them. 

Some  of  the  leading  French  artists  are  trying  to  organise  a  separate 
exhibition  of  French  works  of  art,  to  be  held  at  Vienna  simultaneously 
with  the  great  exhibition  there  this  year. 

An  exhibition  of  pictures  by  French  artists  is  now,  I  believe,  open  at 
Versailles,  in  the  Salle  du  Jeu  de  Paume. 

A  Frenchman  has  lately  discovered  that  charred  papers  and  docu¬ 
ments  may  be  preserved  by  coating  them  with  collodion. 
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The  “Challenger”  appears  to  have  gone  on  her  Arctic  voyage  of  dis¬ 
covery  without  a  photographer  on  board.  How  is  this  ?  Surely  there 
has  been  a  great  oversight  somewhere. 

Another  dead  Emperor  has  been  photographed  !  The  Czar  Nicholas 
was  the  first  to  lie  in  state  before  the  camera ;  Napoleon  the  third— his 
old  foe — the  second. 

The  winter  here  has  been  extremely  mild  so  far.  Strawberries  are 
now  in  blossom  in  the  open  air  in  my  garden,  new  potatoes  are  nearly 
ready  to  dig  up,  and  a  fortnight  ago  I  gathered  about  half  a  pint  of 
ripe  raspberries  ;  broad  beans  were  also  then  in  bloom. 

Perhaps  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  I  have  now 
a  shilling  pamphlet  in  the  press,  entitled  Practical  Details  of  a  Neiv 
Wet  Collodion  Process It  will  be  out  shortly,  and  will  be  published 
by  Mr.  Greenwood,  at  the  office  of  this  Journal.  Exact  and  com¬ 
plete  formulae  are  given  for  every  compound  used,  from  the  coating 
fluid  to  the  varnish.  If  any  of  the  leading  firms  would  like  to  adver¬ 
tise  at  the  end  of  the  pamphlet  they  can  arrange  this  matter  with  the 
Publisher.  A  thousand  copies  will  be  printed. 

Erratum  at  page  9,  in  the  paragraph  about  the  moon — For  “  moon’s 
vibrations”  read  “moon’s  librations.”  There  are  sometimes  printers’ 
mistakes  in  my  letters  which  occur  through  my  not  correcting  the 
proofs,  but  which  are  too  obvious  to  need  special  notice. 

Redon,  January  13,  1873.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

— f — 

The  Negative.  —  The  Men.  —  Glass.  —  Lenses.—  Backgrounds.— 

Lights. 

A  writer  in  a  late  number  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer ,  in 
answer  to  some  of  my  strictures  on  “retouching,”  defiantly  challenged 
me  to  produce  a  process  for  making  a  perfect  negative — one  that  would 
not  require  retouching.  Although  the  defiance  was  as  foolish  as  the 
general  tone  of  his  article  was  frivolous,  I  think  that  he,  as  well  as  the 
majority  of  photographers,  can  be  instructed  as  to  many  reasons  why 
perfect  negatives  are  not  made;  therefore  I  propose,  in  the  present 
communication,  to  consider  three  points,  and  also  endeavour  to  indicate 
the  requisites  necessary  to  perfection  in  the  negative.  I  can  only  treat 
my  subject  in  a  general  way,  as  a  volume  of  goodly  size  might  be  filled 
with  needful  suggestions.  We  will  first  consider  the  Men. 

None  will  pretend  to  deny  that  the  majority  of  photographers  of  the 
present  day  are  entirely  unqualified  for  the  work.  A  large  portion 
have  taken  to  photography  as  a  sick  child  takes  to  castor  oil,  not 
having  the  slightest  taste  or  knowledge  in  art  matters  or  the  sciences 
allied  to  photography,  nor  the  mental  ability  to  acquire  either.  Others 
have  considerable  skill  as  manipulators,  hut  with  such  a  haphazard 
way  of  combining  their  chemicals  that  their  productions  are  not  uniform, 
and  it  is  a  wonder  they  ever  obtain  passable  pictures.  Others,  again, 
are  an  fait  in  the  combination  of  the  chemicals,  yet  so  slovenly  and 
careless  in  the  use  of  them  as  to  render  themi  ncompetent  for  making 
good  negatives.  Again  :  very  few  can  read  the  mind  of  the  individual 
model,  or  discern  the  play  of  the  features,  sufficiently  to  convey  its 
characteristics  to  the  plate,  while  fewer  still  are  capable  of  securing  a 
pose  that  will  harmonise  with  the  mental  and  physical  qualities  of  the 
sitter — a  talent  absolutely  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  faithful 
resemblance.  Lastly :  the  greater  number — even  among  the  otherwise 
skilful — wholly  fail  in  the  management  of  the  light.  Men  who  are 
eminent  in  daguerreotype  either  utterly  fail  in  photography  or  only 
make  medium  pictures.  In  the  hands  of  such  men,  can  photography 
ever  produce  perfect  negatives  ?  Take  first-class  painters  or  draughts¬ 
men  ;  of  how  many  of  them  could  you  make  first-class  photographers  ? 
Not  one  in  a  hundred.  Past  results  show  this. 

These  things  being  so,  how  are  we  to  bring  photography  to  perfec¬ 
tion  ?  Two  ways  only  are  open  to  us.  Either  men  must  be  born  with 
all  the  talents  requisite  for  every  department,  or  every  establishment 
possess  in  each  department  a  man  peculiarly  fitted  for  it.  The  work¬ 
room  must  have  its  glass-cleaner,  the  dark  room  its  chemist  and  mani¬ 
pulator,  and  under  the  skylight  must  be  the  poser,  and,  perhaps,  one 
to  do  the  focussing,  for  it  is  not  every  manipulator  who  can  do  this 
correctly.  Then,  again,  there  must  be  the  printer  and,  perhaps,  the 
toner  (for  here,  again,  a  good  printer  is  not  always  a  good  toner) ;  and, 
lastly,  the  proprietor  himself  should  be  a  man  of  refined  taste  and  ex¬ 
cellent  judgment  in  art  matters.  While  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
photographic  community  is  composed  as  at  present,  we  can  look  for 
neither  perfect  negatives  or  for  rapid  advancement  in  the  various 
departments  necessary  to  that  desideratum. 


In  the  second  place,  I  shall  draw  my  readers’  attention  to  the  subject 

of  Glass. 

The  glass  at  present  used  in  the  production  of  the  negative  is  as 
wholly  unfit  for  the  purpose  as  the  majority  of  the  men.  Photo¬ 
graphers  seem  to  think — judging  from  their  practice— that  any  kind  of 
glass  is  “good  enough.”  I  have  not  been  in  all  the  photographic  gal¬ 
leries  of  the  United  States,  but  I  have  had  opportunities  of  witnessing 
the  operations  in  very  many  galleries  styled  “first-class,”  and  have 
seen  used  not  only  the  yellowish-green  plate  and  the  bluish-green 
plate,  but  the  commonest  of  window  glass — glass  not  only  full  of 
“blisters”  and  “bubbles,”  but  black  specks;  glass  not  only  not  flat, 
but  decidedly  curved,  and  sometimes  ridged.  I  have  noticed  glass  of  a 
“scaly”  nature,  and  some  with  whitish  striae  running  through  it.  J 
have  measured  negatives  which  were  made  on  glass  with  a  curvature  of 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  between  the  ends  and  centre.  I  have  also  seen 
negatives  on  glass  nearly  a  quarter  of  au  inch  thick,  and  others  on 
glass  the  surface  of  which  was  as  uneven  as  the  surface  of  an  uncut 
stone.  Is  it  possible  to  make  perfect  negatives  on  such  material?  Is 
photography  to  blame,  for  its  untrutkfulness  when  such  glass  is  em¬ 
ployed?  There  is  no  part  of  a  picture  that  will  not  be  more  or  less  dis¬ 
agreeably  marred  by  any  of  these  defects,  and  rendered  more  or  less 
imperfect,  especially  in  the  delicate  shadows  and  high  lights.  Many  (  f 
the  imperfections  of  the  finished  print  may  be  traced  to  some  one  or 
more  of  these  blemishes  in  the  glass. 

The  photographer  should,  therefore,  be  very  particular  in  the  selection 
of  glass.  It  can  be  neither  too  white  and  clear  or  too  free  from  all 
kinds  of  defects,  nor  too  flat  or  even  on  the  surface,  and  the  thinner  it 
can  be,  to  sustain  the  necessary  pressure  in  printing,  the  better.  With¬ 
out  more  care  in  the  selection  of  glass  for  negatives  photography  cannot 
arrive  at  perfection. 

Let  us,  in  tlie  third  place,  consider  the  Lenses. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  imperfections  of  the  camera  are  great  draw¬ 
backs  to  perfection  in  photography;  but  are  these  defects  irremediable? 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into  a  description  of  these  defects,  for 
they  have  been  already  sufficiently  placed  before  photographers.  With 
what  has  been  done,  can  we  not  hope — nay,  expect — that  these  seeming 
impossibilities  will  ultimately  he  overcome?  Opticians  have  mastered, 
in  the  construction  of  the  camera,  errors  that  were  only  a  few  years  ago 
considered  impossible  to  be  overcome.  Until  another  Petzval  arises  to 
complete  what  he  so  gloi'iously  began  photographers  should  first  secure 
the  most  perfect  systems  of  lenses  to  be  procured,  and  then  each  set  his 
wits  to  work  to  correct  by  some  means  the  peculiar  defects  of  liis  camera ; 
make  a  note  of  each  experiment,  with  the  conditions  under  which  they 
were  made,  and  the  results — whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent — and 
communicate  them  to  some  photographic  society,  as  has  been  done  by 
Mr.  Bhodes,  of  Philadelphia,  and  some  others.  These  notes  could  then 
be  given  to  competent  persons — not  to  one  man,  for  “in  the  multitude 
of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom  ” — who  might,  by  the  hints  thus  con¬ 
veyed,  work  out  the  desired  problem. 

If  the  troubles  arising  from  the  lenses  cannot  be  overcome  in  their 
construction,  their  multiplied  experiments  may  be  the  means  of  dis¬ 
covering  some  other  method  of  counteracting  their  effects.  One  thing 
is  certain,  the  faults  of  the  camera  of  1850  have  been  greatly  modified 
and  in  some  respects  mastered  ;  therefore,  there  is  every  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  present  defects  may  be  also  done  away  with.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  camera,  however,  thereis  no  “reasonable  reason” 
for  flooding  the  world  with  such  miserable  abortions  as  are  now  produced 
by  photography. 

In  the  production  of  a  perfect  negative  a  prominent  place  is  held  by 

the  Background. 

It  requires  considerable  taste  to  introduce  the  background,  even  a 
plain  one,  judiciously  into  a  portrait  picture,  as  the  personale  of  each 
figure  requires  different  treatment  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  the  pose. 

Go  into  any — I  will  not  except  the  most  pretentious— photographic 
establishment  in  this  country,  and  you  will  find  little  of  the  care  and 
attention  paid  to  the  provision  and  management  of  backgrounds  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  the  production  of  perfect  negati  ves.  There  may  be 
a  number  of  different  styles,  yet  all  save  one  are  thrust  aside  and  seldom 
used.  On  special  occasions,  when  some  prominent  person  or  esteemed 
friend  is  to  be  portrayed,  one  of  these  discarded  backgrounds  may  be 
brought  forward  and  introduced,  no  effort,  however,  being  made  to 
adapt  the  selection  to  the  characteristics  of  the  individual,  the  operator’s 
fancy  being  the  sole  guide ;  and,  if  other  accessories  are  used,  little  or 
no  care  is  taken  to  make  them  subordinate  to  the  figure.  The  arrange- 
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ment  is  made  in  that  haphazard  way  that  clearly  says — “No  time  to 
be  particular ;  it  will  look  well  enough  no  matter  how  done  ;  another 
customer  is  waiting.” 

Again  :  you  will  notice  sometimes  dark,  sometimes  white,  splashes  or 
stains  on  the  background  in  use,  not  unfrequently  directly  on  a  line 
with  the  head  of  the  sitter,  or  some  other  portion  of  the  body  detrimental 
to  the  negative  ;  or  the  paint  has  cracked,  or  peeled  off;  or  a  rent  is 
prominent.  These  are  faults,  not  of  the  tyro  only,  but  of  some  of  our 
most  popular  photographers.  Can  a  perfect  negative  be  produced  under 
such  circumstances  ? 

For  plain  backgrounds  my  judgment  leads  me  to  favour  the  revolving 
background,  invented  and  introduced  by  me  in  1849.  Several  should 
be  used,  each  painted  with  different  modifications  of  colour — the  style 
adopted  by  Mr.  Bigelow  being  about  the  best ;  and  the  taste  of  the  poser 
should  indicate  which  is  the  most  appropriate  to  his  model.  If  the  plain 
square  background  be  used,  half-a-dozen,  at  least,  of  different  tints  should 
be  employed.  I  have  no  need  to  describe  the  methods  of  making  these 
backgrounds,  for  I  cannot  improve  on  what  has  already  been  written  on 
the  subject,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  give  definite  instructions  in  their 
use,  as  each  poser  or  operator  must  be  guided  by  his  own  taste  and  judg¬ 
ment,  the  nature  of  his  light,  and  the  characteristics  of  his  models. 
But  I  will  endeavour  to  say  something  about  “fancy”  backgrounds  to 
improve  their  introduction  into  the  picture. 

Fancy  backgrounds  should  never  be  painted  upon  flat  surfaces.  They 
mar,  instead  of  beautify,  the  picture.  The  same  design  is  scarcely  ever 
suitable  to  more  than  one  model  out  of  a  thousand,  and  seldom  harmo¬ 
nises  with  the  character  of  the  individual  or  the  surrounding  accessories, 
while  the  character  of  the  background  itself  is  too  marked.  Even  when 
panel  work  is  to  be  represented  a  painting  will  not  produce  the  desired 
effect.  Regular  panel  work  should  be  constructed  for  this  purpose,  and 
painted  in  suitable  colours.  When  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  objects 
into  the  background  of  the  picture,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  the 
real  objects  themselves  should  be  employed,  and  not  painted  represen¬ 
tations  after  the  manner  of  stage  accessories,  as  recommended  by  some  ; 
and,  when  introduced,  they  should  be  so  arranged  not  only  as  subordi¬ 
nate  to  the  figure,  but  so  as  to  give  intelligent  character  to  the  design. 
No  oversight  should  leave  room  to  indicate  that  the  arrangement  is  arti¬ 
ficial,  or  that  it  represents  anything  but  a,  bond  fide  local  scene.  Where 
there  is  insufficient  taste  and  skill  in  the  photographer  to  make  these 
arrangements  judiciously  and  effectively  he  had  better  confine  himself 
to  plain  backgrounds.  But  if  he  must  introduce  backgrounds  of  archi¬ 
tectural  or  natural  designs,  he  will  accomplish  his  object  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  by  using  the  invention  of  Messrs.  Bendann  Bros. 

Much  has  been  published  on  this  subject  in  books  and  the  photogra¬ 
phic  periodicals,  and  I  would  say  to  every  photographer — “Do  not  be 
afraid  to  read  and  study  all  that  is  written  ;  for  nothing  is  written  that 
does  not  contain  valuable  hints  which  lead  to  improvement.  You  cannot 
expect  to  arrive  at  perfection  in  your  practice  without  employing  your 
backgrounds  with  taste  and  judgment.” 

We  next  come  to  consider  the  Light. 

We  cannot  enter  into  a  complete  solution  of  this  subject  for  reasons 
already  given,  our  object  being  simply  to  point  out  the  evil  practice  in 
vogue  as  indicating  causes  of  untruthfulness  in  photography,  and  defects 
in  the  negative. 

In  a  general  view  of  our  photographic  galleries  we  find  the  skylights 
constructed  mainly  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  building,  and  with 
very  little  regard  to  the  actinic  or  artistic  effects  required.  Thus  we 
find  them  facing  nearly  all  points  of  the  compass,  but  with  a  sameness 
in  their  style,  elevation,  and  inclination  showing  little  knowledge  of 
light  effects  and  less  judgment  as  to  the  direction  to  be  given  to  it  in 
order  to  meet  the  various  circumstances  which  may  occur.  Top-lights 
and  side-lights  are  inserted  into  a  building  without  any  regard  to  the 
external  surroundings,  or  the  situation  or  conformation  of  the  room. 
These  are  “frosted”  over  with  blue  or  white  paint,  and  in  this  state 
considered  “  just  about  the  right  thing.”  Not  only  in  such  galleries,  but 
in  many  of  those  where  the  skylight  is  constructed  on  “scientific 
principles”  and  with  “all  the  modem  improvements,”  you  may  sit  for 
a  whole  day — perhaps  for  a  week — and  you  will  see  no  effort  made  to 
change  the  direction  of  the  light,  or  modify  its  effects,  no  matter  how 
numerous  or  varied  the  sitters  for  portraits  may  be,  or  whether  the  sun 
shines  brightly  or  is  overcast  by  heavy  black  clouds.  Screens  and 
reflectors  may  be  standing  in  all  directions  about  the  apartment,  yet 
none  are  brought  forward  and  applied,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
may  see  a  powerful  reflector  in  position  “to  lighten  up  the  black  spots 
under  the  chin,”  &e.,  which  is  never  varied  from  one  month’s  end  to 


another.  The  chair  and  head-rest  always  observe  the  same  position, 
and  the  camera  is  changed  on  compulsion  only.  These  “  little  indis¬ 
cretions”  are  not  confined  to  the  “  cobblers”  and  “blacksmiths”  of 
photography  (by  the  way,  there  are  as  many  good  photographers  made 
out  of  these  classes  of  men  as  out  of  the  ranks  of  fine  art),  but  the 
“higher  class”  are  almost  equally  guilty — some  from  laziness,  some 
from  carelessness,  and  others  from  a  perverse  disinclination  to  follow 
any  one  else,  no  matter  how  excellent  their  instruction  or  practice  ; 
for,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  are  men  among  us  who 
“carry  on”  extensive  establishments,  even  in  our  large  cities, 
and  who  pretend  to  aim  high,  who  will  not  have  a  photographic  publi¬ 
cation  in  their  “establishment,”  much  less  read  it,  while  they  affect  to 
look  upon  photographic  societies  as  “humbugs.”  What  they  know 
about  the  effects  of  light  and  its  management  does  not  amount  to  much, 
and  their  success  being  casual,  is  undoubtedly  the  reason  why  so  few  of 
their  pictures  leave  their  ateliers  photographs,  but  elaborately  re¬ 
touched  or  painted  positives  or  copies.  Light  is  often  permitted  to 
penetrate  where  it  should  not,  and  is  often  excluded  from  places  where 
it  should  exist.  How  can  photography  be  truthful  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  and  in  the  hands  of  such  men  ?  Or  how  can  a  perfect  negative 
be  obtained  ?  It  is  useless  for  photographers  to  attempt  to  accomplish 
either  without  first  obtaining  a  perfect  knowledge  of  light  and  its 
management. 

I  shall  have  to  defer  the  conclusion  of  my  subject  to  my  next  commu¬ 
nication.  H.  H.  Shelling. 

New  York,  December  24,  1872! 

— ♦ — 

DURAND’S  PAPER  IN  THE  PRINTING-FRAME. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  just  noticed  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal 
that  your  correspondent  “  Aliquis  ”  says  that  my  paper  whilst  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  negative  during  printing  will  discolour  in  two  or  three 
days.  I  beg  most  emphatically  and  distinctly  to  deny  this  ;  in  fact,  the 
paper  will  keep  better  in  contact  with  the  negative  than  in  any  other 
way,  owing  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  glass.  There  will  not  be 
the  slightest  shadow  of  discolouration  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  it  will 
be  fairly  white  in  two  or  three  months.  I  have  letters  from  customers 
who  have  produced  first-class  prints  after  the  paper  had  been  in  the 
printing-frame  (accidentally  left  there)  for  more  than  six  months. 

“Aliquis”  has  probably  been  using  pads  saturated  with  ammonia  or 
some  other  deleterious  substance,  for  in  no  other  way  could  it  . have 
occurred.  I  will  give  him  a  piece  of  my  paper  any  day  he  likes  to  send 
for  it.  He  can  place  it  in  a  printing-frame,  and  then  in  your  hands, 
and  that  will  prove  the  truth  of  what  I  say.-— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

14,  Barclay  Road,  Walham  Green,  S.  W.,  Chas.  Durand. 

January  22,  1873. 

[If  Mr.  Durand  will  again  look  at  the  context  of  the  expression 
made  use  of  by  “Aliquis,”  he  will  find  that  this  writer  really  pays 
Mr.  Durand’s  paper  a  compliment  by  citing  it  in  the  manner  referred 
to.  The  reasoning  of  “  Aliquis  ”  is  to  the  effect  that  impurities  in 
the  pads  of  the  printing-frames  will  discolour  even  the  best  paper 
that  is  made;  even  Mr.  Durand’s  paper,  which  is  recognised  as  one 
of  this  class,  will  succumb  to  such  impurities,  and  hence  the  im¬ 
portance  of  paying  attention  to  the  state  of  the  printing  pads. -—Eds.] 

— * — 

RETOUCHING  VARNISH. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Seeing  in  your  last  issue  a  formula  for  retouching  var¬ 
nish  which  I  proposed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Photographic 
Society— which,  through  my  faulty  description,  is  worded  as  if  it  were 
intended  to  be  applied  to  the  unvarnished  film  as  a  negative  varnish— I 
write  to  correct  the  error,  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  insert  this  note  in 
the  Journal. 

The  negative  should  be  varnished  with  a  hard  spirit  varnish,  and  when 
quite  cold  the  part  only  which  is  to  be  worked  on  should  be  rubbed  lightly 
with  a  tuft  of  good  carded  cotton  slightly  moistened  with  the  retouching 
varnish,  which,  if  made  with  pure  benzole,  will  be  dry  and  fit  to  work  on 
immediately.  In  some  cases  it  is  useful  to  work  on  the  glass  side  of 
negatives,  for  which  my  varnish  offers  great  facilities. 

Gum  dammar,  and  also  common  resin  dissolved  in  turpentine  or  benzine, 
will  make  a  retouching  varnish ;  but  I  find  gum  thus  by  far  the  best. 
The  great  advantage  of  this  method  of  getting  a  surface  on  which  a 
common  lead  pencil  will  bite  over  those  in  which  the  varnished  film  is 
roughened  with  an  abrasive  powder — such  as  cuttle  fish,  emery,  chalk,  or 
glass — is  that,  if  the  touching  be  unsatisfactory,  it  may  be  removed  im¬ 
mediately  by  a  piece  of  rag  moistened  with  benzine  or  turpentine. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  J.  Brier, 

Bollington,  January  21,  1873. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  LATE  ECLIPSE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, —The  readers  of  The  British  J ournal  of  Photography 
will,  I  am  sure,  think  that  they  have  heard  quite  enough  of  eclipse 
matters  for  the  present;  but  I  must  ask  to  be  allowed  to  say,  in  reply  to 
Captain  Waterhouse,  that  when  I  sent  the  apparatus,  &c.,  to  India,  I  did 
not  know  it  was  to  be  used  by  him,  and  therefore  he  was  under  no 
obligation  to  me,  and  I  never  said  that  he  was. 

All  I  contend  for  is  that  having  been  asked,  no  matter  by  whom,  to 
supply  the  necessary  articles  required  for  the  expedition,  I  used  even  more 
care  than  in  the  preparation  of  my  own  outfit  for  the  expedition  of  the 
previous  year — -that,  no  matter  what  Captain  Waterhouse  may  say  to  the 
contrary,  the  best  glass  that  could  be  purchased  was  sent  to  him  ;  and,  as 
I  sent  very  much  more  than  was  actually  required,  it  seems  to  me  evident 
that  instead  of  finding  fault  with  what  he  had  to  use,  he  should  have 
examined  for  himself  and  have  rejected  any  square  which  did  not  reach  his 
idea  of  excellence.  But  as  the  pictures  turned  out  all  right,  why  all  this 
fuss  about  nothing  P 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  say  further  that  it  was  in  the  “  interest  of 
science  ”  that  I  prepared  the  equipment  for  India,  and  that  it  was  most 
unlikely  I  should  send  a  single  article  which  would  be  unfit  for  the  purpose. 
It  may  be  concluded  that  I  knew  what  was  really  required,  as  it  was  not 
many  months  previously  that  I  had  completed  my  own  preparations. 

As  to  the  glass  baths,  the  matter  is  really  too  trivial  for  further 
discussion.— -I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  Brothers. 

Manchester ,  January  21,  1873. 


PERMANENT  SENSITIVE  PAPER, 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  —  I  have  just  finished  reading  Dr.  Nicol’s  excellent 
summary  of  photographic  progress  during  1872,  and  must  say  I  like  it 
far  better  than  his  “ball  trick.”  Mr.  Nicol  asks  -why  the  secret  of 
preparing  paper  that  will  keep  is  known  only  to  a  few?  Though  he 
puts  the  question,  I  am  sure  he  knows  that  secret  any  way.  However, 
an  idea  strikes  me  which,  if  acted  upon,  might  become  a  potent  revealer 
of  secrets. 

You  are  aware  that  comparatively  few  photographers  are  chemists. 
My  suggestion  is  that  photographers  subscribe,  say,  one,  two,  or  more 
shillings  each  year,  and  out  of  this  fund  let  a  prize  or  prizes  of  at  least 
£50  be  offered,  and  many  who  stand  aloof,  or  keep  what  secrets  they 
have,  would  willingly  help,  and  communicate  their  superior  knowledge 
to  those  who  have  no  other  way  of  obtaining  it  than  by  buying  it.  Let 
this  plan  be  tried  for  one  year,  and  I  am  sanguine  that  the  results  will  be 
productive  of  much  good.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  Robertson. 

Dundee,  January  18,  1873. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

A  thorough  good  silver  lever  hunting  watch,  double  cases,  capped  and  jewelled, 
will  be  exchanged  for  a  10  X  8  Meagher’s  bellows-body  camera.— Address, 
H.  M.,  6,  Lordship- terrace,  Battersea  Rise. 

A  well-made,  strong,  operating-room  camera  stand,  also,  tall  old  oak  chair 
and  davenport,  will  be  exchanged  for  other  useful  studio  furniture. — Address, 
W.  Currey,  27,  Bark-street,  Bolton. 

I  will  exchange  H.  P.  Robinson’s  Pictorial  Effects  in  Photography  for  the 
second  edition  of  Lake  Price’s  Manual  of  Photographic  Manipulation.  Also, 
a  quarter- plate  lens  and  camera,  by  Horne  and  Thornthwaite,  for  a  small 
dark  tent,  complete.— -Address,  James  Warman,  Bampton,  Faringdon. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 

Pater  B. — The  minute  bubbles  in  the  lens  will  not  affect  its  working. 

Lieut.  R.—  Fine  felt  makes  an  excellent  material  for  filtering  through,  instead 
of  filtering  paper. 

X.  Y.  Z. — We  should  judge  that  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  large  portrait 
lens  is  about  sixteen  inches. 

An  Architect.— -Mr.  Burton  has  had  great  experience,  and  you  are  quite  safe 
in  following  his  directions  implicitly. 

S.  White. — An  experienced  drysalter  informs  us  that  the  specimen  enclosed 
is  not  dammar,  but  more  probably  copal. 

Georgius. — We  have  looked  carefully  over  the  specification,  but  have  not  yet 
mastered  its  details  sufficiently  to  warrant  our  giving  an  opinion. 

Norwich. — A  method  of  preparing  durable  sensitive  paper  by  an  alkaline 
bath  was  published  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson  in  this  Journal  in  March  last. 

N.  W. — A  screw  adjustment  answers  well  for  a  lens  mount ;  but  the  screw 
must  be  a  very  rapid  one,  otherwise  the  adjustment  will  prove  to  be  a  tedious 
matter. 

Oi’Ticus. — We  are  unable  to  understand  the  diagram  with  which  you  illustrate 
your  query.  You  have  omitted  to  insert  the  concave  lens  of  which  mention 
is  made. 

J.  Scott. — The  easiest  and,  in  the  end,  the  cheapest  way  of  making  the 
stained  fioor  all  right  before  leaving  the  house  is  not  by  means  of  the  car¬ 
penter’s  plane,  but  by  treatment  with  a  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium  in  which  iodine  has  been  dissolved.  Apply  this  to  each  stain  by  means 
of  a  brush. 


“Funniness  in  Photography.” — We  have  received  several  letters  on  this 
subject,  on  which  we  think  enough  has  now  been  said. 

Provincial. — Nos.  2  and  3  on  your  list  will  prove  the  most  rapid  of  the 
lenses  described,  their  angular  aperturo  being  greater  than  that  of  any  of 
the  others. 

Chemicus. — By  all  means  try  the  wooden  bath  now  that  it  is  made  ;  but  do 
not  omit  giving  it  a  thorough  coating  of  varnish,  applied  very  thin  und 
frequently. 

A  Country  Rector. — A  low  power  of  the  kind  described  need  not  bo  achro¬ 
matic;  but  a  half-inch  must  be  perfectly  corrected.  An  angle  of  140°  is 
considered  a  large  one. 

Henry  Rogers  (Naples). — A  pamphlet  is  being  prepared  on  the  subject.  In 
the  mean  time  you  will  find  in  our  Almanac  sufficient  information  to  per¬ 
mit  you  to  commence  your  trials. 

B.  R.  S. — Chloride  of  platinum  may  be  easily  made  by  placing  some  portions 
of  platinum  in  a  test  tube  with  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  and  applying  heat. 
The  dissolving  will  proceed  with  energy. 

C.  R.  —  1.  See  reply  to  “Hector”  in  our  number  for  the  10th  inst. — 2.  Nitrate 
of  silver  is  much  used  as  a  hair  dye,  but  we  cannot  give  particulars  con¬ 
cerning  the  method  of  producing  shades  of  colour  by  its  use. 

A.  B.  C. — The  symptoms  are  those  of  a  very  weak  bath.  Test  the  strength, 
and  it  is  probable  that  instead  of  being  one  of  forty  grains  to  the  ounce  it 
Avill  be  found  to  be  of  a  strength  less  than  half  that  strength. 

Alpha. — It  will  be  desirable  that  you  wait  for  a  few  weeks  yet  before  com¬ 
mencing,  as  we  have  an  idea  that  a  gentleman  with  whom  we  are  acquainted 
is  about  to  publish  something  that  will  simplify  matters  very  much. 

The  Wander  Weyds  Process  and  Patent. — We  have  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  numerous  letters  on  this  subject,  many  of  which  we  have  not 
had  time  even  to  read  before  “  going  to  press”  with  the  present  number. 
We  shall  reserve  them. 

M.  Whiting.— This  gentleman  draws  attention  ta  the  fact  of  his  name 
having  been  introduced  in  a  recent  controversy,  and  he  gives  a  some¬ 
what  emphatic  expression  of  opinion  concerning  the  merits  of  nitrate  of 
uranium  when  used  in  a  collodio-bromide  emulsion . 

Hard-Head. — Admitting  that  the  carbonate  of  silver  is  soluble  in  water,  the 
loss  that  would  be  sustained  from  this  cause  is  so  very  little  that,  in  practice, 
it  would  be  too  trivial  to  take  notice  of  it ;  and  as  a  practical  man  you  are 
wise  not  to  sacrifice  the  sprat  in  order  to  secure  the  salmon. 

X.  M.  D. — The  achromatism  of  a  lens  may  be  ascertained  by  examining  the 
image  ef  a  lamp  or  candle  flame,  using  a  tolerably  powerful  eyepiece  for  the 
purpose.  When  the  sharpest  focus  has  been  obtained  move  the  lens  in  and 
out  of  focus.  If  the  fringe  remain  colourless  the  lens  will  not  have  its  visual 
and  chemical  foci  coincident. 

Leptos. — The  passage  you  quote  from  Mr.  Sutton’s  Notes  relative  to  his  state¬ 
ment  that  the  orthoscopic  lens  gave  freedom  from  distortion,  was  written  when 
nothing  was  known  about  that  lens  otherwise  than  from  the  dicta  of  its  maker. 
After  it  was  introduced  into  this  country  it  was  soon  found  that  the  claim 
made  for  it  in  respect  of  freedom  from  distortion  could  not  be  substantiated. 
However,  for  all  that,  it  is  a  useful  lens  for  many  purposes. 

St.  Mungo. — 1.  Our  recollection  of  Mr.  Urie’s  patent  is  somewhat  feeble,  and 
we  have  not  our  list  of  patents  at  hand  at  present  for  reference  ;  but  we  know 
that  it  was  in  force  somewhere  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  it  was  taken 
for  fourteen  years.  We  cannot  define  the  exact  nature  of  his  claim,  hut  it  had 
reference  to  the  colouring  of  glass  positives  and  giving  them  an  appearance 
of  relief  by  placing  either  paper  containing  a  design  or  a  similar  kind  of  back¬ 
ground  at  the  back  of  the  picture.  At  anyrate  it  was  altogether  of  a  different 
nature,  and  was  intended  to  produce  quite  a  different  effect  from  the  photo¬ 
crayon  process  of  Mr.  Sarony. — 2.  Keep  the  solution  at  a  temperature  of 
108°  Fah.,  experience  having  proved  that  this  is  the  proper  degree  of  heat  to 
ensure  success. 

Received.— Thomas  Sutton;  A.  Vandyke;  W.  H.  H. ;  Dr.  M.;  J.  B. ; 

D.  H.  C.  ;  P.  L.  N.  F. ;  C.  W. ;  Rd.  Rogers  ;  T-  Hicks  ;  G.  W.  Webster  ; 
Georgiana,  and  several  others ;  The  Society  of  Arts  Report  on  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  of  1872;  The  Public  Ledger  Almanac ;  and  the  first 
number  of  Iron  (which,  succeeds  the  Mechanics’  Magazine,  recently  deceased), 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  January  22nd,  1873. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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ON  THE  FADING  OF  SILVER  PRINTS  ON 
ALBUMENISED  PAPER. 

The  fading  question  lias  been  revived  in  a  very  interesting  manner 
by  Dr.  Gayer  in  the  paper  be  recently  read  before  the  Photographic 
Society  of  London,  and  which  we  published  in  our  last  number. 

The  fading  nuisance  can  be  commented  upon  with  more  or  less 
severity  by  all  our  readers,  and  we  shall  imagine  all  the  hard  things 
said  that  can  be  against  the  silver  prints  on  albumenised  paper. 
Conscious  as  we  all  are  of  the  fleeting  character  of  most  of  the 
beautiful  prints  we  treasure,  and  eager  as  we  are  to  look  for  im¬ 
provement  and  to  catch  at  any  straw  in  the  hope  of  saving  silver 
prints  from  utter  destruction,  it  is  no  small  compliment  to  Dr. 
Gayer  that  he  has  still  been  able  to  say  something  that  is  interesting 
on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Gayer  states  that  the  causes  of  fading  of  silver  prints  on 
albumenised  paper  are  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  the  prints  are  not 
sufficiently  excluded  from  the  action  of  light  during  fixation  and 
washing;  and,  secondly,  the  fixing  bath  is  commonly  overworked. 
The  fact  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one  that  excellent  silver  prints 
that  have  lasted  to  the  present  day  unchanged  were  produced  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  photographic  work,  when  greater  attention  was 
given  to  details  of  the  printing  operations  than  they  now  often 
receive.  Some  explanation  of  these  facts  must  be  given,  and  Dr. 
Gayer’s,  backed  as  it  is  by  considerable  experience,  must  count  for 
much. 

It  is  suggested  in  the  paper  referred  to  that  the  hypo,  bath  should 
be  of  the  strength  of  one  ounce  of  salt  to  eight  ounces  of  water,  and, 
further,  that  this  bath  should  be  but  one e  used  and  for  one  print  not 
larger  than  eight  inches  square.  The  object  in  using  this  large 
excess  of  hyposulphite  is  to  secure  the  formation  at  once  of  the 
very  soluble  double  hyposulphite  of  sodium  and  silver,  and  to  avoid 
the  production  of  the  other  slightly  soluble  and  much  more  easily 
decomposable  double  salt.  The  quantity  of  hyposulphite  used  for 
this  purpose  certainly  appears  to  us  to  be  excessive,  but  Dr.  Gayer 
says  that  it  is  necessary. 

It  is  further  stated  that  the  double  silver  salt  formed  with  the 
hyposulphite  is  easily  acted  upon  by  light,  and  that  the  sulphite  or 
sulphate  of  silver  can  result  from  the  decomposition  and  become 
entangled  in  the  paper,  the  result  ultimately  being  the  destruction  of 
the  print.  So  sensitive  does  Dr.  Gayer  believe  the  silver  double 
salts  to  be,  that  he  advises  that  as  much  care  of  the  prints  during 
fixation  and  the  first  washings  should  be  taken  as  we  commonly 
bestow  on  the  sensitive  collodion  film.  If  this  extreme  caution  be 
really  necessary,'  it  seems  improbable  that  our  experience  of  the 
permanence  of  ordinary  prints  could  have  been  so  comparatively 
favourable  as  it  really  is.  Probably  also  the  double  salts  would  have 
been  long  since  pressed  into  our  service  as  sensitive  agents. 

We  have  little  doubt  that  Dr.  Gayer’s  advice  is  generally  good, 
and  that  the  secret  of  success  in  the  production  of  non-fading  prints 
lies  in  attention  to  the  points  he  notices  in  his  paper,  though  we  are 
disposed  to  differ  from  him  slightly  on  the  necessity  of  carrying  the 
precautions  quite  to  the  extent  he  proposes.  The  absolute  amount 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda  required  to  form  the  most  soluble  salt  with 


the  chloride  of  silver  and  other  similar  compounds  in  a  print  of  the 
size  mentioned  is  extremely  small,  especially  if  we  suppose  that  the 
print  has  been  freely  washed  before  immersion  in  the  fixing  bath. 
The  absolute  amount  of  hypo,  present  is,  in  our  judgment,  of  less 
importance  than  the  strength  of  the  solution,  and  one-half  of  the 
above-mentioned  amount  of  liquid  would  probably  work  as  effec¬ 
tually  as  the  whole  quantity  recommended  by  Dr.  Gayer. 


ENLARGEMENTS  FROM  SMALL  LANDSCAPE 
NEGATIVES. 

During  the  last  few  days  we  have  been  making  experiments  in  a 
direction  already  well  opened  up,  viz.,  taking  negatives  of  landscapes 
with  a  portrait  lens  which,  working  without  any  diaphragm  what¬ 
ever,  is  required  to  give  sufficient  sharpness,  even  up  to  the  edge,  to 
admit  of  the  picture  being  afterwards  enlarged. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  many  quarter- 
plate  portrait  lenses,  which  have  what  is  known  as  a  “round  field,” 
give  a  greater  degree  of  sharpness  over  a  certain  angle  than  those 
that  are  corrected  for  flatness— -that  although  on  a  flat  plate  a  carte 
lens  will  give  a  picture  in  which  the  margin  is  sharper  than  when  an 
ordinary  portrait  lens  is  employed,  yet  the  margin  of  the  latter  may 
be  rendered  far  sharper  than  the  former  by  racking  the  lens  a  little 
inward.  When  the  margins  only  of  the  pictures  formed  by  the 
respective  lenses  are  examined,  the  focussing  being  carefully  per¬ 
formed  only  on  the  margin,  quite  irrespective  of  the  centre  of  the 
pictures,  then  we  see  the  superior  definition  given  by  the  lens  with 
the  round  field  compared  with  that  of  the  other. 

When  an  “  instantaneous  ”  view  of  the  greatest  excellence  is 
desired,  a  large  aperture  is  essential,  otherwise  the  requisite 
instantaneity  cannot  be  obtained.  But  then  a  large  aperture 
entails  marginal  definition  of  a  low  order — much  too  low  to  admit 
of  the  production  of  an  enlargement  that  can  at  all  be  compared, 
as  regards  sharpness,  with  a  large  original  picture  taken  with 
a  lens  having  a  small  diaphragm.  With  a  carte  lens  corrected 
to  give  flatness  of  field  marginal  sharpness  of  the  kind  referred  to 
cannot  be  obtained,  on  account  of  the  astigmation  necessarily  pre¬ 
sent,  no  matter  what  care  is  bestowed  upon  the  focussing.  But  by 
using  a  portrait  lens  with  a  round  field  a  great  degree  of  sharp¬ 
ness  is  obtained,  provided  the  shape  of  the  glass  plate  on  which  the 
picture  is  to  be  taken  accord  accurately  with  the  position  of  the 
focus  of  the  lens. 

From  a  careful  examination  (by  means  of  an  instrument  we  have 
constructed  and  designated  an  “  astigmatometer  ”)  of  the  defining 
powers  of  several  quarter-plate  portrait  lenses,  English  and  French, 
in  our  possession,  we  selected  one  as  being  the  freest  from  astig¬ 
mation  and  as  giving  the  best  marginal  definition,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  conduct  our  trials  with  it.  These  experiments  are  not  by 
any  means  yet  complete,  but  we  report  them  so  far  as  they  have 
gone,  and  invite  co-operation  from  those  engaged  in  a  similar  line  of 
experiment,  pending  the  arrival  of  fine  genial  spring  and  summer 
weather,  in  our  anticipations  of  which  we  hope  we  shall  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed  as  we  were  in  the  past  year. 
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Our  operations  were  conducted  with  a  portrait  lens  working  with¬ 
out  any  stop  whatever.  Having  projected  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  by 
means  of  the  astigmatometer,  the  precise  degree  of  curvature  of  the 
field  for  a  quarter  plate  placed  lengthwise,  we  observed  with  pleasant 
surprise  that,  although  the  field  was  round,  it  was  not  so  to  nearly 
as  great  an  extent  as  we  had  previously  imagined.  To  take  a 
picture  all  parts  of  which  along  the  central  line  should  be  in  sharp 
focus*would  certainly  necessitate  a  curved  plate;  but  the  extent  of 
this  curvature  was  very  small — so  small  that  we  imagined  it  possible 
to  force  a  moderately  thin  glass  plate  into  the  proper  curve. 

In  carrying  out  this  idea  the  first  step  requisite  was  to  trim  to  a 
proper  shape  the  bed  of  the  dark  slide  in  which  the  plate  reposed. 
Leaving  the  centre  part  untouched  we  gradually  pared  away  the 
bed  towards  the  ends,  rounding  it  off  as  if  to  receive  a  plate  of 
cylindrical  instead  of  flat  form.  The  degree  of  curvature  given 
to  the  whole  bed  was  exactly  equal  to  that  shown  on  the  paper  as 
the  analysis  of  the  investigation  into  the  field  capabilities  of  the 
lens.  The  next  step  was  to  fit  a  strong  back  having  a  cylindrical 
curve  the  precise  counterpart  of  the  other,  so  that  any  flat,  elastic 
body,  such  as  a  thin  plate  of  glass,  could,  when  placed  in  the  frame 
and  pressed  down  by  the  back,  be  forced  to  assume  the  cylindrical 
orm  desired. 

Our  first  trials  were  not  encouraging.  No  plate  of  ordinary  glass 
would  stand  such  treatment  with  impunity;  they  all  broke.  We 
then  obtained  a  thinner  sample  of  glass  that  was  prepared,  or,  at 
any  rate,  purchased,  a  few  years  ago  for  covering  transparencies. 
Out  of  four  quarter  plates  tried  only  one  stood  the  experiment,  and 
even  that  gave  way  after  a  second  trial.  It  was  worthy  of  notice, 
however,  that  of  this  latter  batch  none  broke  until  the  maximum 
degree  of  curvature  had  been  fully  reached,  showing  that  by  obtain¬ 
ing  a  still  thinner  sample  of  glass  immunity  from  breakage  would 
probably  result- 

We  next  had  recourse  to  microscopic  covering  glass ;  and  although 
the  one  plate  that  we  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  the  experiment 
stood  bending  exceedingly  well,  we  found  that  it  was  somewhat  objec¬ 
tionable.  Among  the  objections  at  present  to  its  use  are  its  expense, 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  it  in  plates  of  sufficient  size,  the  brittleness 
of  some  samples,  and  the  liability  to  fracture  when  used  in  the 
printing-frame,  If  a  demand  were  to  arise  for  this  description  of 
glass  many  of  these  objections  would  necessarily  disappear;  it 
would,  doubtless,  be  supplied  in  plates  of  any  reasonable  dimensions, 
and  at  a  reduced  cost,  while  by  varying  the  proportions  of  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed  the  brittleness  might  be.  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 

Talc,  or  mica,  was  the  next  substance  tried.  Finding  among 
some  old  samples  in  our  possession  one  of  quarter-plate  size,  very 
free  from  any  kind  of  defect,  we  at  once  collodionised  and  excited  it. 
We  need  scarcely  say  that  when  placed  in  the  dark  slide  it  at  once 
adapted  itself  to  the  slight  curvature  which  had  been  given  to  the  bed 
of  the  frame.  It  was  found  to  permit  of  a  very  perfect  negative 
being  taken,  the  edges  being  in  quite  as  good  focus  as  the  centre  when 
the  lens  was  working  with  full  aperture,  It  was  evident  from  this 
that  talc  plates  possessed  every  good  quality  necessary  for  taking 
curved  views  on  flat  plates;  and  that  therefore,  by  their  agency, 
instantaneous  views  could  be  taken  which  would  be  sufficiently 
sharp  even  at  the  edge  to  admit  of  a  considerable  degree  of 
enlargement. 

At  first  we  thought  that  a  drawback  to  the  use  of  plates  of  this 
kind  might  be  found  in  the  difficulty  existing  in  the  way  of  obtain¬ 
ing  plates  of  good  quality  ;  but  on  this  subject  we  have  been  re¬ 
assured,  for  the  first  dealer  in  photographic  materials  to  whom  we 
happened  to  put  the  question  (Mr.  Solomon)  informed  us  that  talc 
plates  of  the  required  size  were  easily  obtainable,  being  regularly 
sold,  of  a  selected  quality,  in  packets  of  fifty,  and  at  a  very  mode¬ 
rate  price. 

The  method  of  using  these  plates  we  have  most  recently  adopted 
is  almost  identical  with  that  employed  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson,  several 
years  since,  in  connection  with  the  use  of  plates  of  a  similar  kind 
for  an  experimental  pocket  panoramic  apparatus  he  had  devised.  A 
thin  plate  of  flexible  ebonite,  about  the  thickness  of  cardboard,  was 


obtained  the  size  of  the  plate,  and  on  this  the  plate  of  talc  was  laid 
and  kept  attached  by  means  of  a  few  drops  of  water  between  their 
surfaces.  The  ebonite  thus  formed  a  rigid  and  convenient  support 
for  the  talc  throughout  all  the  manipulations,  being  afterwards 
removed  without  difficulty. 

If  a  print  be  wanted  from  the  talc  negative  in  the  printing-frame, 
this  latter  must,  of  course,  be  provided  with  a  glass  plate;  and, 
owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  talc,  either  the  front  or  the  back  of  the 
negative  may  be  placed  next  to  the  paper — no  small  advantage 
in  those  carbon,  collotypic,  or  other  printing  processes  in  which 
reversed  negatives  are  necessary.  For  producing  enlargements  the 
talc  negative  may  be  attached  by  either  side  to  a  plate  of  glass. 

Further  progress  in  this  direction  will  be  recorded  on  a  future 
occasion,  and  several  matters  will  then  be  entered  into  with  more 
detail.  Let  it  not  be  lost  sight  of  that,  in  these  experiments,  the 
primary  aim  was  to  obtain  marginal  sharpness  sufficiently  great  to 
bear  a  considerable  degree  of  magnifying  power  by  the  agency  of 
a  portrait  lens  of  short  focus  when  used  without  any  diaphragm. 


STUMBLING-BLOCKS  IN  THE  WAY  OF  A  NEW  THEORY. 

We  have  so  frequently  of  late  referred  to  the  theory  of  the  latent 
image  that  we  return  to  the  subject  now  only  in  order  to  prevent  any 
one  from  misunderstanding  the  relations  and  bearings  of  certain 
communications  that  have  recently  appeared  in  our  columns. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  theory  was  some  time  ago  proposed 
by  one  of  us,  which  was  based  on  some  important  researches  by  Dr. 
Budde,  of  Bonn,  on  the  action  of  sunlight  on  chlorine.  These 
researches  appeared  to  indicate  a  very  remarkable  state  of  things, 
namely,  that  sunlight  can  sever  the  bond  of  union  commonly  held  to 
exist  between  the  atoms  forming  the“  molecule”  of  chlorine,  and 
that  each  atom  of  the  element  can  then  roam  about  “  with  a  loose 
leg,”  as  a  military  friend  of  ours  rather  aptly  put  it.  We  showed 
that  the  iodide  of  silver,  after  exposure,  might  be  conveniently 
regarded  as  having  two  free  points  of  attraction  developed  by  inso¬ 
lation,  though  previously  dormant,  and  then  built  up  a  theory  of  the 
latent  image  essentially  chemical,  though  perhaps  more  correctly 
regarded  as  physico-chemical.  This  theory  subsequently  formed  the 
subject  of  a  communication  by  Dr.  Reynolds  that  appeared  in  this 
Journal. 

Mr.  Sutton  has  lately  adopted  this  theory,  and,  as  he  conceives, 
vastly  improved  upon  the  original  proposal.  This  may  be  true,  and 
we  heartily  wish  Mr.  Sutton  success;  but  we  would  remind  him  that, 
in  making  use  of  the  suggestions  first  published  by  us,  he  is  dealing 
with  physico-chemical  phenomena,  and,  therefore,  is  not  in  a 
position  to  deride  the  old  and  not  unreasonable  physical  theory 
of  Hardwicli.  We  look  upon  the  latter  speculation  as  one  of  much 
interest,  though  we  naturally  prefer  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the 
nature  of  the  change  that  occurs  when  iodide  of  silver  is  exposed  to 
the  action  of  light. 

Another  and  more  serious  matter  now  requires  a  few  words  of 
comment.  Mr.  Sutton’s  extension  of  the  theory  we  proposed 
amounts  essentially  to  the  assertion  that  iodide  of  silver  exposed  to 
light  in  contact  with  nitrate  of  silver  first  undergoes  the  change  we 
have  suggested,  and  then  immediately  decomposes  nitrate  of  silver, 
forming  an  “oxyiodide  of  silver.”  The  equation  used  to  represent  this 
change  is  the  following  : — - 

Ag  I  +  2  (Ag,  N  0.,)  =  Ag3  I  O  -f-  N2  0£ 
Iodide  of  ,  nitrate  of  _  oxyiodide  .anhydrous 

silver  '  silver  of  silver  "'"nitric  acid. 

We  may  point  out,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  equation  is  almost 
of  necessity  incorrect,  as,  in  addition  to  the  absence  of  experimental 
evidence  of  the  production  of  nitric  anhydride,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  such  a  body  could  be  obtained  under  the  circumstances,  the  in¬ 
evitable  hygroscopic  moisture  of  the  plate  being  sufficient  to  convert 
the  anhydride  at  once  into  nitric  acid. 

Setting  aside  this  slip,  however,  as  not  of  much  moment,  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that,  when  light  acts  in  the  camera  on  an  iodide  of 
silver  film  slightly  moist  with  say  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  an  amount  of  nitric  acid  is  liberated  which  is  strictly  propor- 
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tional  to  the  extent  of  the  action  of  light.  If  this  were  true  we 
should  obviously  be  able  to  take  a  print  from  an  exposed  plate  by 
simply  pressing  into  contact  with  its  surface  a  paper  extremely  sen¬ 
sitive  to  the  action  of  an  acid — more  especially  of  nitric  acid.  The 
portions  of  the  film  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  should,  if  the  above 
equation  be  correct,  alter  the  tint  of  the  prepared  paper.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Sutton  has  obtained  such  a  pressure  print  from  a  plate  exposed 
as  above  mentioned  !  We  need  scarcely  add  that  the  presence  of 
the  faintest  trace  of  a  visible  image  on  the  film  would  invalidate  the 
conclusion  that  might  be  drawn  from  a  positive  result  of  the  above- 
mentioned  experiment. 

Again:  Mr.  Sutton  states  that  strong  nitric  acid  destroys  the 
invisible  but  developable  image,  while  weak  nitric  acid  does  not 
affect  it.  Admitting  this,  the  fact  appears  to  tell  against,  rather  than 
for,  this  addendum  to  our  theory ;  for  we  have  already  seen  that,  in 
Mr.  Sutton’s  view,  nitric  anhydride  (more  correctly  nitric  acid)  is 
liberated  by  the  action  of  light  on  the  iodide  of  silver  in  the  presence 
of  the  nitrate  of  the  metal.  But  this  nitric  acid,  if  liberated  during 
the  very  short  exposure  of  the  plate  to  light  in  the  camera,  has  no 
time  to  diffuse  away,  but  must,  remain  immediately  in  contact  with 
the  latent  image  in  exactly  sufficient  quantity  and  in  a  highly-con¬ 
centrated  condition.  Why,  then,  is  not  the  image  “instantly 
destroyed”  when  the  light  no  longer  acts? 

We  have  not  space  now  to  touch  on  other  points  of  greater 
chemical  importance  that  remain  for  consideration ;  but  we  should 
be  very  glad,  indeed,  if  our  able  correspondent  could  clear  away  the 
difficulties  that  so  evidently  exist  and  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
acceptance  by  any  chemist  of  the  portion  of  the  theory  peculiarly 
his  own.  We  would  only  add  that  in  future  experiments  it  would 
be  very  desirable,  and  save  much  needless  embarrassment,  if  the 
invisible  image  alone  on  iodide  of  silver  were  dealt  with,  and  not  the 
dark-coloured  product  of  the  prolonged  action  of  light. 


URANIUM  IN  EMULSIONS. 

When  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  discovery  of  the  value  of  uranium 
in  emulsions  was  announced,  there  were  many — -myself  amongst  the 
number — who,  knowing  the  inferior  sensitiveness  of  the  salts  of 
uranium,  either  from  previous  chemical  knowledge  or  on  investiga¬ 
tion  by  experiment,  denied  that  uranium  conferred,  as  at  first 
claimed,  any  greater  sensitiveness  on  the  emulsion  ;  and  this  has 
been  since  practically  admitted  by  all  who  have  tried  the  experi¬ 
ments  necessary  for  a  conclusion.  It  can  easily  be  shown  by  rigid 
comparison  that  uranium  added  in  any  appreciable  degree  to  an 
emulsion  actually  diminishes  the  sensitiveness  of  plates  prepared 
from  it. 

But,  as  I  showed  in  my  emulsion  experiments  of  last  year,  the  age 
of  an  emulsion  has,  without  any  regard  whatever  to  the  complete 
transformation  of  the  salts  in  it,  a  very  material  influence  on  the 
rapidity  of  the  film  made  from  it;  and  the  longer  an  emulsion  is 
subjected  to  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver  the  more  sensitive,  cceteris 
paribus,  the  film  will  be.  It  was  never  denied  by  anyone,  to  my 
knowledge,  that  Colonel  Wortley  had  discovered  in  the  addition  of 
nitrate  of  uranium  a  means  of  preserving  an  emulsion  containing 
nitrate  of  silver  from  the  usual  consequences  of  its  presence ; 
and  subsequent  experiment  has  shown  that  such  is  its  influence, 
and  that  by  enabling  the  emulsion  to  ripen  it  does  improve  it. 

If  this  were  its  only  effect,  I  conceived  that  nitric  acid  would  act 
as  a  restrainer  of  an  even  more  powerful  character,  and  I  prepared 
several  samples  of  emulsion  in  which  the  largest  possible  excess  of 
silver  was  accompanied  by  nitric  acid  in  proportion  from  three  to 
ten  drops  per  ounce.  These  emulsions,  after  six  weeks’  standing  in 
this  condition,  were  found  to  be  perfectly  firm  and  of  good  quality  ; 
but,  on  exposure,  I  found  the  plates  prepared  from  them  to  fog  in  a 
perceptible  degree — or,  perhaps,  “veil”  would  be  the  better  word. 
This  I  have  since  found  out  was  from  the  bad  quality  of  my  light, 
as  Mr.  Gordon  pointed  out  to  me  ;  but  at  the  time  I  supposed  it  was 
due  to  incipient  reduction  in  the  emulsion.  I  abandoned  the  idea  of 
working  the  emulsion  with  excess  of  nitrate,  and,  converting  this  by  a 
decided  excess  of  bromide,  I  had  an  emulsion  capable  of  producing 
films  of  a  sensitiveness  equal  to  any  commercial  plate  I  was  able  to 
procure  in  the  market. 

After  Mr.  Gordon  had  shown  me  the  deficiency  of  my  light  I  tried 
another  series  of  experiments  with  a  new  lot  of  emulsions,  and  find, 
as  I  originally  expected,  that  a  small  proportion  of  nitric  acid 


enables  an  emulsion  to  be  kept  indefinitely.  In  recent  experiments 
with  emulsions  prepared  in  October  last,  I  find  that  the  films,  after 
the  excess  of  nitrate  is  converted,  are  comparatively  more  sensitive 
than  those  I  made  last  year,  and  that  others  made  with  the  free 
nitrate  are  more  than  twice  as  quick  as  those,  there  being  no  ten¬ 
dency  to  fog  in  either  after  three  months’  keeping. 

Finding  this  result,  I  determined  to  make  the  following  experi¬ 
ment  in  order  to  prove  the  accuracy  or  otherwise  of  my  conjecture 
from  the  beginning,  that  the  value  of  nitrate  of  uranium  was  in  its 
giving  up  its  nitric  acid  to  silver: — I  took  forty  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver  and  reduced  it  to  carbonate,  and  then  poured  on  it,  still 
moist,  sixty  grains  of  nitrate  of  uranium  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of 
ether  rendered  acid  with  nitric  acid,  and  put  the  bottle  into  warm 
water.  An  ebullition  took  place,  of  course,  which  continued  an  hour 
or  more,  at  the  end  of  which  the  bottle  contained  a  dense  yellow 
metallic  powder  at  the  bottom,  then  a  stratum  of  aqueous  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  and,  above,  the  ether  faintly  tinged  with  uranium. 
The  aqueous  portion  gave  a  dense  precipitate  with  a  bromide,  but 
contained  a  grey  flocculent  substance  resembling  reduced  silver, 
which  was  insoluble  in  ammonia,  and  no  trace  of  the  carbonate 
remained. 

Having  no  apparatus  for  delicate  analysis  I  was  unable  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  relation  of  the  different  elements  in  the  combination,  but 
their  character  could  not  be  mistaken.  Whether  the  dense  yellow 
precipitate  be  uranium  or  its  carbonate  I  have  not  tried  to  ascertain. 
Ammonia  will  not  dissolve  it. 

Perhaps  this  experiment  explains  why  uranium  prevents  fog,  but 
it  also  points  to  the  fact  that  as  it  is  only  by  liberating  nitric  acid, 
it  is  just  as  well  to  add  the  acid  without  the  uranium,  and  so  I  find 
it  in  practice. 

As  soon  as  the  light  permits  of  decisive  dry-plate  trials  I  shall 
make  further  experiments  in  exposures,  which  may  throw  new  light 
on  emulsions.  W.  J.  Stillman. 


EFFECTS  OF  ORGANIC  MATTER  IN  THE  FILM.— 
THEORY  OF  THE  VISIBLE  IMAGE  UPON  SENSITIVE 
CHLORIDE  PAPER. 

If  a  piece  of  sensitive  albumenised  paper,  such  as  is  used  for  print¬ 
ing,  be  fastened  by  its  corners  to  a  window  pane  facing  the  south, 
and  be  left  thus  exposed  for  a  day  or  two  in  sunny  weather,  the 
surface  will  be  found  coated  with  bright  white  metallic  silver.  The 
paper  at  first  turns  brown,  then  it  becomes  bronzed,  and  ultimately 
it  takes  the  appearance  of  white  metallic  silver.  In  this  state  it  is 
quite  opaque  to  transmitted  light. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  above  darkening  process  nitric  acid  is 
abundantly  given  off,  as  can  be  proved  by  the  smell  of  the  exposed 
paper,  as  well  as  by  the  acidity  which  it  imparts  to  water  in  which 
it  is  washed. 

If  we  now  treat  the  silvered  paper  with  nitric  acid  it  becomes 
white,  or  nearly  so.  If  it  be  then  thoroughly  washed,  and  again 
exposed  to  light,  it  darkens  to  a  deep  grey  tint,  which  proves  that 
chloride  of  silver  still  remains  in  it.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge, 
the  whole  of  the  chloride  of  silver  originally  in  the  paper  before  its 
exposure  is  present  in  it  still,  and  no  chlorine  has  been  set  free. 
How  is  it  possible  that  chlorine  should  escape  when  there  is  so  much 
free  nitrate  through  which  it  would  have  to  pass  without  effecting 
decomposition  ? 

In  the  above  experiments  the  sensitive  film  consists  of  chloride  of 
silver,  plus  nitrate  of  silver,  plus  organic  matter. 

Let  us  next  repeat  them  without  organic  matter. 

Put  into  a  test  tube  some  chloride  of  silver  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  expose  this  to  light,  shaking  it  frequently.  The 
chloride  will  quickly  take  a  deep  grey  colour,  and  the  solution  will 
become  more  and  more  acid  from  the  presence  of  free  nitric  acid. 
On  subsequently  washing  this  grey  substance,  and  then  treating  it 
with  nitric  acid,  no  effect  is  produced;  but  it  is  found  to  be  soluble 
in  hyposulphite  of  soda.  It  must,  therefore,  be  subcliloride  of  silver. 

Now  let  us  compare  these  results. 

When  organic  matter  was  present  the  solid  material  after  expo¬ 
sure  consisted  of  chloride  of  silver,  plus  metallic  silver  in  a  state  of 
mixture ;  but,  when  no  organic  matter  was  present,  the  solid  material 
consisted  of  subchloride  of  silver — that  is  to  say,  of  chloride  of  silver, 
plus  metallic  silver,  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  explain  why  this  is. 

When  no  organic  matter  is  present  there  is  at  first  formed,  under 
the  impact  of  light, ^an  oxychloride  of  silver,  Ag  Cl.  Ag20.  This,  by 
continued  exposure,  parts  with  its  oxygen  and  becomes  converted 
into  subchloride  of  silver,  Ag,  Cl.  (chlorine  being  a  triad  element, 
like  iodine  and  bromine). 
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But  when  organic  matter  is  present,  there  is  at  first  formed  an  or¬ 
ganic  oxychloride,  represented  thus  (if  M  stand  for  organic  matter) : — 
Ag  Cl.  Ag2  O  M.  By  the  continued  action  of  light  the  two  com¬ 
ponents  separate — oxide  of  silver  having  a  greater  affinity  for  organic 
matter  than  it  has  for  chloride  of  silver  ;  and  then  the  organic  oxide, 
Ag2  O  M,  is  gradually  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  the  ultimate 
result  being  that  the  organic  oxychloride  is  reduced  to  a  mere  mix¬ 
ture  of  chloride  of  silver,  metallic  silver,  and  organic  matter,  the 
latter  merely  acting  as  a  vehicle  or  cement. 

Thus,  the  visible  image  in  positive  printing  is  formed  entirely  from 
the  free  nitrate  and  not  at  all  from  the  chloride  of  silver,  the  latter 
having  merely  acted  as  a  means  for  aiding  the  reduction  of  the 
former,  and  contributing  nothing  itself  to  the  result.  Should  any 
doubt  exist  on  this  point,  let  the  reader  thoroughly  wash  a  piece  of 
sensitive  albumenised  paper  until  the  last  trace  of  free  nitrate  is 
removed  from  it  (so  far  as  that  is  possible),  and  then  expose  it  under 
a  negative,  and  he  will  find  that  nothing  but  a  grey  print  can  be  got, 
which  is  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

In  fact,  organic  matter  and  silver  nitrate  are  such  absolute 
essentials  in  positive  printing  that  there  is  no  positive  necessity  for 
chloride  of  silver  at  all,  the  result  being  equally  good  and  vigorous 
without  it,  but  requiring  a  much  longer  exposure  to  light.  The  impor¬ 
tant  use  of  the  chloride  consists  in  its  decomposing  the  silver  nitrate  in 
the  first  instance  and  setting  free  the  nitric  acid.  When  this  has 
been  done  the  organic  matter  steps  in,  and  says  “you  shall  not  have 
the  silver  oxide,  for  I  mean  to  take  it  myself.”  Light,  however, 
continues  to  act,  the  silver  oxide  has  to  give  up  its  ox}Tgen,  and  is  at 
length  completely  reduced. 

In  the  above  explanation  I  have  carefully  avoided  all  allusion  to 
that  still  hypothetical  substance— suboxide  of  silver.  Whether  the 
oxide  pass  through  the  state  of  suboxide  before  it  is  quite  reduced 
I  leave  it  to  others  to  determine.  Wohler’s  experiments  do  not  seem 
to  be  quite  conclusive  as  to  the  existence  of  a  suboxide  of  silver ; 
indeed,  if  such  an  oxide  exist  it  would  have  to  be  represented  by  the 
formula  Ag4  0,  and  would  be,  I  believe,  the  only  known  instance  in 
chemistry  in  which  oxygen  acts  as  a  tetrad. 

In  positive  printing  the  paper  is  never  exposed  long  enough  to 
acquire  the  white  metallic  appearance  indicative  of  complete  reduc¬ 
tion  ;  there  is  consequently  some  oxide  always  present  in  the  shadows, 
which  is  why  they  are  reddened  first  in  the  washing  water  and 
afterwards  in  the  hypo.  bath.  The  insoluble  red  material  of  a  fixed 
but  untoned  print  is  probably  metallic  silver.  The  sky  of  a  pyro- 
developed  negative  is  often  a  ruby-red  colour  by  transmitted  light, 
although  it  will  take  a  bright  silver  polish  upon  the  surface.  Finely - 
divided  silver  is  red,  coarsely -dWidedi  black,  as  proved  by  iron- 
developed  negatives. 

It  now  remains  to  show  the  effect  of  organic  matter  in  the  bromide 
negative  process,  where  no  free  nitrate  is  present  in  the  film. 

I  have  already  said,  in  a  recent  article  on  the  theory  of  this  pro¬ 
cess,  that  when  no  organic  matter  of  an  active  kind  is  present 
(pyroxyline  is  comparatively  inert)  the  latent  image  is  composed  of 
oxy bromide  of  silver — Ag  Br.  Ag20.  If  active  organic  matter  be 
present  in  the  form  of  a  preservative,  and  be  represented  by  M,  the 
latent  image  will  consist  of  organic  oxybromide — Ag  Br.  Ag2  O  M. 
The  presence  of  M  will  prevent  this  passing  into  undevelopable  sub¬ 
bromide,  Ag3  Br.  (or  solarising),  on  the  removal  of  oxygen  by  the 
continued  exposure  to  light.  In  this  way  organic  matter  does  good ; 
but  its  chief  use  seems  to  be  as  a  restraint  on  the  rapidity  of  de¬ 
velopment,  and  a  general  safeguard  against  fog.  It  also  acts  as  a 
cement  to  the  particles  of  reduced  silver,  and  thereby  imparts  a 
specific  colour  to  the  negative,  some  organifiers  giving  red,  others 
black,  others  yellow  films ;  for  instance,  tannin  red,  sugars  black, 
nitrogenous  substances  (alum  and  gelatine)  yellow. 

When  the  organifier  contains  an  alkali,  such  as  soda,  this  seems 
to  act  as  an  accelerator,  in  consequence  of  its  affinity  for  the  bromine 
that  is  liberated  during  the  formation  of  the  latent  image. 

Here  I  will  stop  for  the  present,  and  resume  the  subject  at  a 
future  date.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


FREE  NITRATE  OF  SILVER  IN  THE  TONING  BATH. 

In  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  the  17th  inst.,  “  Aliquis  ” 
refers  to  a  recommendation  lately  made  to  use  nitrate  of  silver  in 
the  gold-toning  bath.  As  I  wrote  to  the  News  on  that  subject,  it 
seems  likely  that  he  may  refer  to  my  letter;  but  in  that  case  he  has 
misunderstood  me,  and  I  must  ask  your  permission  to  explain  my 
meaning. 

Having  washed  a  batch  of  prints  three  or  four  times,  and  toned 
part  of  them  successfully  in  an  acetate  of  soda  bath,  I  wished  to 
tone  the  remainder  in  a  lime  bath  which  contained  chloride  of  lime 
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and  chalk,  and  was  in  good  working  order.  As  the  prints  scarcely 
altered  in  tone,  I  put,  with  them,  some  unwashed  trimmings  into  the 
bath,  hoping  that  they  would  commence  the  action,  and  that  the 
bath,  having  once  begun  to  work,  would  tone  the  prints  also. 

In  this  I  was  disappointed,  but  I  observed  the  curious  result  that 
not  only  did  the  scraps  themselves  tone,  but  they  toned  the  parts 
of  the  prints  which  were  in  contact  with  them,  thus  proving  that 
the  lime  bath  differs  from  the  acetate  of  soda  bath  inasmuch  as  free 
nitrate  of  silver  in  the  prints  is  essential  to  its  action,  and  that 
prints  from  which  it  has  been  washed,  and  which  consequently 
refuse  to  tone,  have  that  power  restored  to  them  when  they  are  again 
covered  with  nitrate. 

But  this  is  very  different  from  suggesting  that  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  should  be  added  to  the  lime  or  any  other  toning  bath;  and 
I  am  far  from  recommending  such  a  course,  for  the  whole  of  the 
gold  would  very  soon  be  precipitated  from  solution. 

Whenever  the  presence  of  free  nitrate  is  desirable,  it  is  far  simpler, 
as  well  as  infinitely  better,  to  leave  it  in  the  print — the  only  place 
where  it  is  wanted — than  to  add  it  in  solution  to  the  bath. 

«  Joseph  Paget. 

APPLICATION  OF  OPTICS  TO  THE  ARTS— 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

We  have  already  intimated  the  fact  of  Professor  Tidy  having  delivered 
a  lecture  on  photography  at  the  Society  of  Arts.  We  are  now  able  to 
give  the  lecture  in  extenso : — 

The  subject  of  our  lecture  this  evening  is  the  practical  application  of 
optics  to  the  arts,  as  illustrated  in  photography,  that’diome  art-science, 
the  younger  sister  of  the  arts.  I  need  say  nothing  of  its  importance  ; 
we  are  all  prepared,  I  am  sure,  to  admit  it.  It  gives  us  pictures — pic¬ 
tures,  not  of  man’s  devising,  of  the  earth  we  inhabit,  and  of  the  worlds 
we  do  not  inhabit.  Though  all  the  older  branches  of  science  take 
advantage  of  its  aid,  so  young  is  it  that  probably  some  remember  the 
first  publication  in  June,  1802,  by  Wedgwood  and  Davy,  of  an  essay 
On  the  Possibility  of  Producing  an  Image  by  Certain  Salts  of  Silver. 
"We  are  right,  I  think,  in  regarding  these  two  great  men  as  the  pioneers 
of  photography.  They  had  two  great  difficulties  to  contend  with. 
First  of  all  they  were  unable  to  prevent  the  further  action  of  light  on 
the  salts  of  silver,  and  the  second  difficulty  was  their  inability  to 
remove  that  which  had  not  been  actually  concerned  in  the  production 
of  the  picture.  The  early  experiments  in  photography  were  nearly  all 
conducted  on  white  leather ;  and  I  can  quite  imagine  that  these  experi¬ 
ments  were  suggested  by  a  lady,  whilst  preparing  her  evening  toilet, 
staining  a  white  glove.  You  can  understand  how  the  silver  came  into 
operation.  I  need  not  enlarge  more  upon  that.  In  the  process  of  taw¬ 
ing  common  salt  is  used,  and  this,  coming  in  contact  with  lunar  caustic, 
formed  the  argentic  chloride,  which  turned  black  under  the  direct 
influence  of  actinic  rays. 

Now  in  sketching,  as  far  as  I  can,  the  history  of  photography  and 
the  various  applications  of  optics  to  photography,  I  think  we  may  fairly 
begin  by  inquiring  what  power  it  is  that  comes  into  play  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  picture.  We  have  here  our  electric  lamp,  and  I  will  place  in 
the  path  of  these  magnificent  rays  a  prism,  when  you  see  that  I  am 
enabled  to  produce  a  magnificent  spectrum  on  the  screen.  There  is  our 
light  decomposed.  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  this  spectrum  in  another 
lecture,  and  I  shall  therefore  only  draw  your  attention  to  one  or  two 
peculiarities  of  it  at  the  present  moment.  Bear  in  mind  colour  is  not 
an  inherent  property  of  a  body.  I  mean  that  the  true  paint  is  light. 
A  body  is  red  or  green,  simply  because  the  dye  placed  upon  it  has  the 
power  of  absorbing  all  rays  with  the  exception  of  those  rays  that  pro¬ 
duce  the  colour.  For  instance,  to  illustrate  this  a  little  more  fully  I 
have  here  two  pieces  of  ribbon,  one  green  and  the  other  red.  I  will 
place  this  red  ribbon  for  a  moment  in  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  you 
will  notice  of  what  a  brilliant  red  colour  it  appears.  Now  I  will  place 
it  in  a  part  where  there  are  no  red  rays  for  it  to  reflect,  and  instantly 
my  red  ribbon  becomes  black.  I  will  repeat  the  same  experiment  with 
a  piece  of  green  ribbon,  which,  held  in  the  green  rays  of  the  spectrum, 
is  of  a  brilliant  green  colour  ;  but  on  passing  it  into  the  red,  where  there 
are  no  green  rays  to  reflect,  it  instantly  becomes  black. 

But  there  is  something  in  this  spectrum  beyond  what  you  see,  and  we 
must  examine  it  a  little  further.  You  see  there  the  light-giving  power 
of  the  spectrum,  but  at  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  there  is  a  shower 
of  rays  that  you  do  not  see.  They  are  the  heat-rays  of  the  spectrum  ; 
and  Tyndall,  with  the  extraordinary  ingenuity  he  possesses,  has  of  late 
taught  us  how  we  can,  as  it  were,  filter  these  heat-rays,  and  obtain  them 
apart  from  the  light-rays.  To  use  his  own  words — for  I  am  not  going 
further  into  this  subject— “In  the  region  of  dark-rays  beyond  the  red 
the  curve  shoots  up  in  a  steep  and  massive  peak — a  kind  of  Matterhorn 
of  heat — which  dwarfs  by  its  magnitude  the  portion  of  the  diagram 
representing  the  luminous  radiations.”  But  nature  is  never  irregular. 
If  she  puts  a  shower  of  rays  on  one  side  she  always  balances  it  by  a 
shower  of  rays  on  the  other.  That  is  her  law  ;  and  so  at  the  other  end 
of  the  spectrum  there  is  a  showier  of  rays  that  are  essentially  chemical, 
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the  chemically- active  rays,  and  it  is  with  these  rays,  still  rays  that  you 
do  not  see,  that  we  are  concerned  this  evening.  They  occur  in  the  most 
refrangible  part  of  the  spectrum,  and  are  called  the  actinic  rays. 

Now,  in  my  lecture  I  drew  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  photometry, 
and  I  told  you  photometry  was  at  present  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  all 
our  photometers  were  relative  measures  of  light,  and  that  at  present  we 
had  no  positive  data  whatever  upon  which  we  could  decide  the  absolute 
illumination.  I  said  it  could  not  be  done  until  we  could  measure  and 
weigh  the  products  of  the  action  of  light.  That  would  give  us  a  perfect 
photometer.  Fortunately,  however,  we  have  made  considerably  greater 
progress  in  the  measurements  of  the  chemical  or  actinic  rays.  Here  we 
get  something  like  absolute  results.  It  is  a  very  well-known  fact  that 
equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  combine  under  the  influence  of 
these  actinic  rays,  and  this  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  thus 
forms  a  true  actinometer.  There  is  another  method  of  calculating  the 
intensity  of  the  actinic  rays— it  is  by  means  of  a  solution  of  oxalate  of 
iron  and  ammonia.  This  solution  is  decomposed  by  means  of  the  actinic 
rays,  the  salt  is  decomposed,  carbonic  acid  is  liberated,  and  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  thus  liberated  becomes  at  once  the  measure  of  the  work 
done.  A  large  number  of  actinometers  have  been  suggested  where  the 
principle  of  comparison  is  employed,  but  they  are  very  imperfect  in¬ 
struments  indeed  ;  still,  at  the  same  time,  being  very  simple  they  are 
generally  employed  in  the  place  of  more  complicated  forms  of  apparatus. 
In  these  tint  actinometers  a  piece  of  sensitive  paper  is  gradually  un¬ 
wound  by  clockwork,  and  during  its  passage  in  the  darkened  apparatus 
it  passes  under  an  open  slit,  so  that  from  sunrise  to  sunset  a  record  is 
made,  the  paper  being  more  or  less  tinted.  It  is  a  very  well  known 
fact  that  the  actinic  power  of  light  varies  marvellously  during  the  day. 

I  remember  some  time  ago,  when  engaged  in  photographic  experiments, 
a  day  that  was  exceedingly  bright,  in  which  it  was  almost  absolutely 
impossible  to  get  a  single  print,  and  I  remember  drawing  the  attention 
of  some  other  photographers  to  it,  and  they,  too,  had  noticed  the  very 
same  thing. 

The  chemical  actinity  of  light,  however,  plays  a  very  important  part 
in  the  economy  of  nature.  Every  plant  is  an  actinometer,  if  we  only 
knew  how  to  read  its  indications.  I  think  there  is  very  little  doubt 
that  the  actinic  rays  are  the  truly  active  agents  in  the  production  of  the 
green  colouring  matter,  the  chlorophyll  of  the  plant.  You  know,  too, 
how  3ome  forms  of  acacia  close  their  leaflets  on  the  decline  of  light,  and 
again  reopen  them  in  the  morning.  They  will  not  do  that  under  the 
influence  of  yellow  glass.  You  know  how  many  flowers  will  open  their 
petals  as  light  comes  on  and  close  them  at  its  departure.  There  is 
very  little  doubt  that  that  is  due  to  actinism.  Experiment  proves  that 
even  the  power  of  the  leaves  in  retaining  the  carbon  for  the  tissue  of 
the  plant  and  giving  us  back  the  oxygen  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
these  peculiar  rays  that  we  regard  as  essentially  chemical.  Thus,  you 
see,  in  nature  every  plant  serves  the  purpose  of  an  actinometer. 

Just  excuse  a  momentary  digression.  When  I  sat  down  to  put  these 
lectures  together  I  made  up  my  mind  not  to  make  them  too  scientific. 

I  considered  that  very  likely  I  should  meet  a  kind  of  double  audience — 
one  part  coming,  perhaps,  to  catch  a  few  stray  ideas  and  listen  to  a  few 
scientific  details,  and  one  part  coming  to  be  amused  and  to  have  their 
eye  pleased  during  the  hour  the  lecturer  had  at  his  disposal.  I  must 
ask  the  one  class  to  bear  with  me  when  I  enter  a  little  into  scientific 
details,  and  I  must  ask  the  other  class  to  pardon  the  introduction  of 
experiments  with  which  they  are  quite  as  familiar,  if  not  more  so,  than 
I  am  myself.  In  this  way  I  hope  to  satisfy  both  parties. 

I  want  just  to  show  you,  before  going  any  further,  the  peculiar  action 
of  these  rays  at  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  To  do  this  I  will  take 
a  plate  which  has  been  sensitised,  and  I  will  expose  one  half  of  it  in  the 
red  end  of  the  spectrum.  Then  I  will  expose  the  other  end  in  the  violet 
end.  I  will  place  upon  one  side  of  this  plate  a  small  piece  of  paper,  in 
order  that  you  may  know  which  part  belongs  to  the  violet  and  which 
belong  to  the  red.  Now  we  will  throw  our  spectrum  once  more  on  the 
screen,  and,  taking  the  plate  which  I  have  here  prepared,  I  expose  it 
to  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  for  ten  seconds.  You  will  notice  this 
end  has  a  little  piece  of  paper  on  it.  Now  I  will  put  the  other  end  into 
the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  then  I  will  develope  the  plate  and 
throw  an  image  of  it  on  the  screen  by  means  of  the  oxyhydrogen  light, 
and  I  think  you  will  at  once  see  the  difference  between  those  two  sides 
of  the  plate.  Of  course  the  light  is  a  little  spread  jqst  in  the  centre, 
but  you  see  by  the  piece  of  paper  which  was  exposed  in  the  violet  end 
how  the  light  has  acted,  whilst  that  part  in  the  red  end  has  not  acted 
at  all.  Thus,  you  see,  at  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  we  get  a  very 
positive  action,  which  we  entirely  fail  to  obtain  in  the  x*ed  end.  It  is 
these  rays  which  are  concerned  in  photography. 

Now  let  me  explain  to  you  that  the  electric  light  is  loaded  with  these 
rays.  I  will  bring  the  poles  again  in  contact,  and  show  you  some  pecu- 
larities  of  these  rays  before  we  go  any  further.  I  will  do  so  by  bringing 
in  the  path  of  these  rays  some  petroleum  which  I  have  in  a  bottle,  and 
you  will  see  a  marvellously -beautiful  fluorescent  effect  due  to  this  pecu¬ 
liar  set  of  rays.  The  same  is  true  of  a  solution  of  quinine,  which  I  dare 
say  some  of  you  have  noticed,  and  in  both  cases  the  effect  is  very  much 
enhanced  by  holding  in  front  of  the  light  a  piece  of  violet  glass.  Here, 
again,  I  have  a  piece  of  uranium  glass.  There  is  nothing  very  wonderful 
in  the  glass  itself,  but  directly  I  hold  it  in  these  peculiar  rays  which  are 
coming  from  the  electric  light  a  very  beautiful  effect  is  produced.  Now 


I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  one  other  circumstance,  which  is  very 
interesting  in  some  ways,  because  I  have  one  of  the  very  earliest  speci¬ 
mens  in  illustration  of  this  experiment.  I  have  here  a  set  of  tubes, 
which  are  well  known  now  as  Becquerel’s  tubes,  containing  bodies  that 
will  seize  these  rays,  and  give  them  out  at  their  leisure.  If  I  hold  these 
tubes,  containing  powders  of  various  kinds,  in  the  electric  light,  we  are 
enabled  to  get  a  certain  number  of  these  rays  bottled  up,  these  powders 
giving  out  these  rays  at  their  leisure.  This  instrument  which  I  am  now 
using,  and  which  you  see  shines  quite  plainly  in  the  dark,  I  have  used 
some  hundreds  of  times,  and  still  the  tubes  retain  their  power  of  shin¬ 
ing  in  the  dark.  This  effect  sometimes  lasts  as  long  as  twenty-eight 
minutes  when  using  the  electric  light  ;  and  if  you  hold  them  in  the  path 
of  the  magnesium  light  they  will  continue  to  shine  for  something  like 
seventeen  minutes,  so  that  I  do  not  consider  the  magnesium  light  has 
anything  like  the  number  of  actinic  rays  that  the  electric  light  possesses. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  salts  of  silver  were  the  first  that  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  philosophers  to  the  action  of  light  upon  them. 

I  told  you,  moreover,  that  white  leather  was  the  first  thing  that  was 
employed  for  the  purposes  of  obtaining  any  discolouration.  I  have  here 
a  piece  of  common  white  leather,  and  I  will  take  a  small  quantity  of  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  with  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  I  will  write 
a  word  on  the  white  leather.  Now  I  will  hold  this  in  the  magnesium 
light  first  of  all,  and  if  this  does  not  answer  we  will  try  it  with  the 
electric  light.  You  see  the  magnesium  light  very  soon  darkens  it,  and 
a  few  seconds  more  will  increase  the  effect.  I  believe  this  was  the  first 
experiment  made  to  show  the  action  of  light  upon  the  salts  of  silver. 
After  this  chloride  of  silver  was  precipitated  upon  flat  plates  and  dried 
in  the  dark,  these  plates  being  kept  in  readiness  to  receive  the  picture 
by  the  interposition  of  a  negative  image.  Neither  Wedgwood  nor  Davy, 
however,  could  fix  the  impression,  and  the  experiments,  I  believe,  were 
abandoned.  In  1814 — for  I  do  not  think  much  was  done  until  that  year 
— Joseph  Nicephore  Niepce  experimented  upon  the  action  of  light  upon 
bitumen.  He  was  afterwards  joined  by  Daguerre,  and  they  together 
brought  out  the  process  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  ‘  ‘  daguerreo- 
typing,”  in  July,  1839.  These  experimenters  were  the  first,  I  believe, 
who  produced  images  by  the  use  of  the  camera  obscura.  A  great  many 
people  had  tried  experiments  with  this  instrument  previously,  but  had 
failed.  The  camera  obscura,  you  know,  is  merely  a  darkened  box  with 
a  small  pinhole  aperture  to  admit  a  pencil  of  rays  reflected  from  an 
object.  I  have  it  illustrated  in  this  diagram.  Here  is  a  flame— here  is 
the  aperture  in  the  box.  You  get  an  image  of  the  flame  placed  at  a 
distance  from  the  box  upon  the  screen,  but  the  image  is  inverted.  I  can 
show  you  the  same  experiment  here.  I  have  a  candle  placed  in  this  box, 
in  front  of  which  is  a  large  piece  of  cardboard  with  a  pinhole  aperture, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  see  upon  this  piece  of  ground  glass  in  front 
a  fairly  good  image  of  the  candle — an  inverted  image.  Now  let  us  see 
what  science  has  done  to  improve  this  imperfect  instrument  and  to 
render  it  useful.  The  hole  is  enlarged,  and  in  front  of  it  a  convex  lens 
is  placed,  the  object  being  beyond  the  principal  focus  of  the  lens.  The 
lens,  as  I  have  already  explained  to  you,  guides  and  directs  rays.  The 
camera  obscura,  modified  by  reflectors,  is  the  old  instrument  of  our 
schoolboy  days  for  tracing  objects.  The  mirror  camera,  an  instrument 
similar  to  the  reflecting  telescope,  of  Herschel  was  patented  in  England 
by  Beard  for  daguerreotyping.  I  will  now  introduce  the  lens  into  this 
darkened  box,  and  you  see  we  get  a  very  much  brighter  image  of  the 
flame  than  we  had  previously.  This  was  the  next  great  improvement. 
All  these,  however,  were  still  very  imperfect  optical  contrivances  com¬ 
pared  to  the  combinations  of  achromatic  lenses  devised  and  carried  to  a 
practical  issue  by  Petzval,  Yoigtlander,  Ross,  Dallmeyer,  Lerebours, 
Grubb,  and  others,  who  by  their  services  rendered  photographing  other 
than  still  life  possible. 

I  do  not  intend  to  trouble  you  with  the  subject  of  achromatism  further 
than  to  say  that  a  system  of  lenses  constructed  for  photographic  purposes 
should  have  the  chemical  or  actinic  rays  as  nearly  as  possible  coincident 
with  the  visual  rays,  because  when  we  focus  an  image  we  focus  it  by 
means  of  the  visual  rays,  but  when  we  take  a  picture  of  it  it  is  the 
actinic  rays  which  paint  it  on  the  plate.  The  camera  which  I  have  here 
is  a  fair  representation  of  a  good  modern  camera.  In  consideration  of 
an  annuity  granted  by  the  French  government  to  Daguerre  and  Niepce, 
the  process  called  daguerreotype  was  thrown  open  to  the  world,  and  at 
the  present  day  photography  is  a  branch  of  science  that  has  been  less 
fettered  by  restrictive  patents  in  England  than  any  other,  while  of  all 
countries  in  the  world  England  takes  the  foremost  rank  for  discoveries 
therein. 

( To  be  continued.) 


A  SUGGESTED  REFORM  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHS. 

Ik  entering  upon  this  old,  though  all-important,  subject  I  fear  I  tread 
upon  such  delicate  ground  that  I  shall  lay  myself  open  to  abuse  from 
second  and  third-rate  professional  photographers  who  are  known  amongst 
us  as  “cheap  Johns,”  but  they  do  our  profession,  as  regards  scientific 
discoveries,  so  little  credit,  and  add  so  little  prestige  to  our  struggling 
art,  that  indeed  I  need  not  fear  them  or  the  effect  which  this  article  may 
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have  upon  tlie  business  of  such  persons  as  I  have  just  alluded  to,  and 
who  may  be  appropriately  termed  the  “black  sheep”  of  our  photo- 
graphic  flock,  but  who,  unfortunately,  far  outnumber  the  white  ones. 
The  result  of  this  is  to  force  us  all  to  sail  in  the  same  boat,  unwilling  as 
many  may  be  so  to  sail,  and  who  would  gladly  separate  themselves  if 
but  assisted  by  a  sufficient  number  of  those  who  have  a  desire  to  aim  at 
something  more  than  a  common  living,  and  who  possess  an  ambition  to 
rank  amongst  fine-art  explorers. 

To  cause  a  universal  revolution  in  the  charges  for  photographs  that 
is  to  say,  to  raise  the  price,  and  have  an  understanding  among  the  pro¬ 
fession  that  not  less  than  a  certain  amount  be  charged  for  cartes  de 

_ might  to  many  appear  a  difficult  task  to  accomplish ;  but  if 

these  many  are  in  favour  of  the  movement —which  would  not  alone 
benefit  themselves  but  also  the  public— the  difficulty  is  one  easily 
overcome.  Unity,  resolution,  and  perseverance  are  the  only  means  o* 
bringing  it  into  successful  practice,  to  the  beneficial  results  of  which 
“revolution”  I  will  briefly  refer,  and  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  pro¬ 
position  would  be  advantageous  to  both  the  public  and  the  photographic 
profession. 

1  base  my  remarks  upon  the  old  proverb— “  When  poverty  comes  in 
at  the  door  love  flies  out  at  the  window,”  which  remark  is  applicable  to 
everything  in  life,  and  quite  so  to  photographers  and  portraitists,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter. 

If  a  photographer  or  a  portrait  painter  be  recognised  as  a  gifted 
member  of  the  profession  it  is  undoubtedly  his  love  of  art  combined 
with  natural  ability  which  tends  to  develope  his  talents,  and  prompts 
him  to  bring  to  bear  upon  every  subject  equal  artistic  devotion,  and  to 
execute  every  commission  with  good  judgment  and  excellent  skill,  so 
that  both  the  public  and  artists  recognise  his  pictorial  results  as  worthy 
of  taking  a  place  among  fine-art  treasures. 

To  rely  upon  obtaining  such  high-class  work  from  us  requires  but  one 
duty  to  be  performed  by  the  public,  and  this  duty  is  a  willingness  to 
pay  adequately  for  what  they  want,  and  to  abandon,  on  principle,  the 
idea  of  patronising  the  “cheap  Johns  ”  I  have  already  referred  to,  who 
charge  any  amount  down  to  sixpence,  and  who  are  indeed  even  then 
well  paid  for  their  productions. 

These  black  sheep  cannot  themselves  get  fat  by  what  they  eat  ;  but 
they  eat  just  sufficient  to  prevent  the  white  ones  from  progressing. 
They  should  not,  therefore,  be  fed  nor  allowed  to  muitiply  the  breed. 
This  is  an  age  of  improvement  and  civilisation;  and  civilisation  and 
improvement  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  is  what  we  must  aim 
at,  and  not  encourage  the  degradation  of  our  noble  art-science. 

A  photographer  gifted  with  ability,  and  anxious  to  obtain  the  best 
possible  pictorial  result  from  his  subject,  will  never  care  to  make  his 
business  merely  a  matter  of  commerce ;  for  if  he  have  a  tendency  in 
that  direction  his  artistic  tendencies  are  left  in  abeyance,  and  he  be¬ 
comes  absorbed  in  the  anxiety  to  make  money.  The  result  would  be 
that  he  could  not  execute  his  commissions  with  the  care  and  skill 
needed  to  procure  and  maintain  for  him  name,  fame,  and  a  reputation 
for  high  excellence ;  indeed  his  ultimate  collapse  wmuld  be  inevitable. 

A  good  photographer  will  not  hurry  and  bustle  quickly  over  his  sitter, 
nor  does  he  care  to  inquire  what  pecuniary  outlay  is  contemplated  by 
his  visitor,  who  only  nervously  entreats  him  to  make  the  portrait  an 
excellent  one  as  regards  likeness  and  pose.  He  merely  cares  to  know 
what  style  of  carte  de  visite  is  required,  and  he  will — if,  as  I  have  already 
said,  he  be  a  good  and  anxious  photographer — make  the  best  of  his 
sitter;  hence  my  reason  why  only  one  and  the  same  price  should  be 
charged  for  any  and  every  style  of  carte  de  visite,  whether  it  be  a  full 
length,  half-length,  or  vignette,  or  different  from  these  again,  so  long 
as  it  assumes  the  form  and  size  of  a  carte  de  visite.  He  will  also  prevent 
his  waiting-room  being  inconveniently  crowded  all  day,  so  that  he  shall 
not  be  obliged  to  hurry  on  his  work  merely  to  put  an  end  to  the  mur¬ 
muring  of  those  waiting  for  a  sitting. 

Many  a  good  photographer  is  reluctantly  driven  to  all  this,  although 
incompatible  with  his  views  of  business  ;  but  absolute  necessity  com¬ 
pels  him  to  make  short  work  of  every  sitter,  for  the  painful  reason  that 
he  must  take  so  many  per  day  before  he  is  able  to  maintain  himself  and 
his  establishment.  It  is  a  grave  fact,  and  of  which  everybody  must  be 
aware,  that  a  photographer  cannot  nowadays  conscientiously  say  he 
has  done  his  day’s  work  in  accordance  with  his  abilities  ;  for  it  would 
not  “pay”  to  devote  more  than  a  certain  time  to  each  sitter,  of  whom 
by  taking  an  extra  fifteen  minutes  he  might  have  produced  a  perfect 
and  faithful  portrait,  well  posed  and  arranged,  properly  lighted— in 
short,  an  artistic  photograph.  But  before  he  dare  bestow  these  additional 
fifteen  minutes  he  has  to  contemplate  his  position,  and  its  exigencies 
compel  him  to  abandon  artistic  ideas,  and,  to  his  disgust,  devote  his 
energies  to  the  production  of  portraits  in  large  numbers. 


In  former  years,  when  the  art  was  not  so  highly  developed  as  it  is 
now,  and  monstrous  productions  with  the  camera  that  would  not  now 
be  tolerated  were  handed  to  the  grateful  patron  of  art,  then  a  high  jirice 
was  charged  and  paid  without  reserve.  But  now — when  the  art-science 
of  photography  has  advanced  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  and  has 
reached  to  the  status  of  art,  photography  having  to  a  great  extent 
passed  into  able  hands — we  cannot  obtain  remuneration  sufficiently  high 
to  allow  us  to  concentrate  all  our  efforts  in  one  direction  ;  that  is,  to 
aim  at  quality,  and  not,  as  we  are  now  compelled  to  do,  at  quantity. 
At  present  no  artist  who  has  an  affection  and  the  requisite  ability  for 
the  photographic  profession  can,  under  the  prevailing  circumstances,  do 
justice  to  his  artistic  endowments  ;  and  it  is  becoming  a  matter  of  great 
importance  that  the  able  photographers  of  this  country  should  take 
measures  to  protect  their  own  interests,  and  set  the  black  sheep  at 
defiance. 

To  accomplish  this  there  must  be  a  universal  understanding,  a  fixed 
price,  and  no  deviation  from  it.  This  is  the  proper  way  to  secure  suc¬ 
cess,  and  I  am  confident  that  everybody  will  fare  well  by  following 
such  a  course — the  public  equally  as  well  as  photographers  and  artists. 
If,  for  instance,  20s.  were  charged  for  twelve  cartes  de  visite  in  the  highest 
style  it  would  pay  well,  and  permit  to  an  artistic  photographer  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  devoting  more  time  to  each  sitter,  and  so  improve  his  posi¬ 
tion  and  give  more  satisfaction.  He  would  not  need  to  overwork  him¬ 
self  and  shorten  his  days  through  the  anxious  and  laborious  exertions 
which  he  has  now  to  put  forth  from  morning  till  night. 

A  photographer  may  work  quickly  and  with  the  full  action  of  his 
brain  all  the  day,  and  it  will  not  harm  him  more  than  any  other  occu¬ 
pation  would  be  liable  to  do ;  but  when  it  becomes  a  battle  of  so  many 
sitters  per  day  during  the  summer  months,  following  this  up  day  by 
day,  year  after  year — and  all  this  to  secure  a  bare  living  and  “make 
ends  meet” — it  is  time  the  matter  should  be  energetically  taken  in 
hand.  I,  therefore,  sincerely  trust  that  this  article  will  be  considered, 
and  engage  the  attention  of  my  professional  brethren.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  a  very  large  number  of  sympathisers  in  my  views  ;  but  how  is 
my  suggestion  to  be  carried  out?  A.  Vanuyke. 


COPYING  AND  PtEPRODUCING. 

[Photographic  World.] 


To  copy  by  means  of  the  solar  camera  is  a  branch  of  photography  of  the 
greatest  importance  ;  and  in  proportion  to  its  importance  stand  also  its 
difficulties.  Both  negatives  and  prints  can  be  made  by  this  instrument, 
if  it  is  only  manufactured  in  that  complete  condition  which  it  is  capable 
of ;  for  I  regard  the  movable  solar  camera  as  the  best  adapted  instru¬ 
ment  for  copying  in  all  its  branches,  admitting,  as  it  does,  of  adjustments 
for  copying  either  by  transmitted  light  or  by  reflected  light.  For  this 
purpose,  however,  it  has  to  undergo  a  modification  which  will  allow  the 
introduction  of  the  negative  plate  behind,  like  any  other  copying  camera, 
and  the  requisite  motion  for  focussing. 

The  solar  cameras  at  present  in  use  are  the  stationary  one  and  the 
portable  or  movable  ones.  The  stationary  one  was  originally  patented 
by  Mr.  Woodward,  of  Baltimore,  and  is  fixed  firmly  in  the  shutter 
of  a  window.  The  room  is  made  perfectly  dark,  and  admits  of  no  light 
except  that  which  passes  through  the  negative  and  the  lens.  This  light 
is  received  direct  from  the  sun  by  means  of  a  reflector  placed  on  the 
outside  of  the  shutter,  and  subject  to  two  motions — a  vertical  and  a 
horizontal  motion,  which  are  produced  by  two  rods  in  the  inside  of  the 
room  adjusted  by  the  operator.  The  aim  of  the  adjustment  is — first,  to 
receive  the  light  of  the  sun  and  then  to  reflect  it  upon  the  condenser  of 
the  camera  ;  and,  finally,  to  keep  this  beam  of  light  during  the  operation 
parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  instrument.  In  the  room  we  have  slides 
or  grooves  on  which  the  screen-frame  is  made  to  move  backwards  and 
forwards,  always  parallel  with  the  plane  surface  of  the  condenser,  or  in 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  lens.  The  greatest  care  is 
demanded  by  this  part  of  the  solar  camera,  namely,  the  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  of  securing  perfect  parallelism  between  the  surface  of  the  screen  and 
the  planed  surface  of  the  condenser.  At  the  same  time,  too,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  screen-frame  can  be  easily  moved  backwards  and  forwards 
without  changing  the  parallelism.  The  operator  must  see  to  these  ad¬ 
justments  that  they  are  feasible,  easy,  and  accurate  before  he  attempts 
to  make  a  print  ;  for  all  attempts  without  this  requisite  facility  and 
accuracy  would  be  loss  of  time  and  expense. 

The  portable  solar  cameras,  as  their  name  implies,  move  on  castors, 
and  may  be  rolled  out  into  the  open  air  upon  any  convenient  platform. 
By  means  of  the  castors  the  camera  can  easily  be  located  in  any  desired 
position,  and  by  means  of  rack-and-pinion  movements  it  admits  of  a 
vertical  and  a  horizontal  motion,  which  allows  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
either  to  pass  axially  through  the  condenser,  the  negative,  and  the  lens, 
or  to  be  received  upon  a  print  in  any  direction  required.  This  instru¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  be  complete  in  every  respect,  if  furnished,  as  before 
mentioned  (by-the-bye,  there  is  no  patent  for  this  modification  which  I 
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here  for  the  first  time  publish,  and  which  I  have  already  long  used,  and 
of  course  now  none  can  ever  be  obtained),  not  only  with  a  screen  mov¬ 
ing  in  a  plane  parallel  with  the  plane  surface  of  the  condenser,  but  also 
with  an  extra  sliding  camera  for  the  reception  of  the  plate-holder,  when¬ 
ever  it  is  desired  to  use  the  instrument  for  the  preparation  of  enlarged 
negatives.  Now  the  same  amount  of  care  is  requisite  here  as  in  the 
stationary  solar  camera,  namely,  to  see  to  it  that  the  screen  and  the 
secondary  camera  are  in  the  first  place  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  lens  ;  and  secondly,  that  they  slide  backwards  and  forwards 
with  facility ;  and  thirdly,  that  they  preserve  their  perpendicular  condi¬ 
tion  through  the  entire  range  of  sliding. 

Now,  supposing  the  screen  in  either  form  of  instrument  is  not  parallel 
with  the  plane  surface  of  the  condenser,  or  not  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  lens  (and  this  is  a  condition  often  met  with,  owing  to  careless 
workmanship  or  other  causes),  let  us  inquire  what  the  result  will  be. 
The  experienced  photographer  will  see  at  once  the  difficulty  that  will 
arise,  namely,  the  utter  impossibility  of  getting  any  part  of  the  picture 
in  focus,  except  just  that  particular  part  which  is  selected  to  focus  from. 
The  remaining  parts  will  be  distorted  and  indistinct,  and  will  exhibit 
no  crispness  or  sharpness;  in  fact,  the  picture  will  be  in  the  highest 
degree  unsatisfactory. 

This  being  the  case,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  inquire  how  the  screen- 
frame  is  to  be  adjusted  into  the  required  position.  In  the  first  place, 
ascertain  in  a  most  rigid  manner  whether  the  plane  surface  of  the 
condenser  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  or  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  floor,  or  camera  in  which  it  is  fixed.  This  operation  is 
performed  by  resting  one  arm  of  a  carpenter’s  square  on  the  base  of  the 
floor  or  camera,  and  bringing  the  other  in  contact  with  the  plane 
surface  of  the  lens.  If  the  condenser  is  in  perfect  apposition  from  top 
to  bottom  with  this  arm  of  the  square,  so  far  so  good.  Slide  the 
square  to  the  right  side  of  the  condenser,  and  when  in  apposition  with 
it  make  a  fine  mark  upon  the  base-board  at  the  angle  of  the  square. 
Do  the  same  on  the  left  side,  and  draw  a  line  between  the  two  points. 
The  grooves  or  guides  along  which  the  screen  is  to  slide  must  be 
accurately  perpendicular  to  the  line  just  made.  A  frame  slides  between 
these  grooves  or  guides,  and  the  screen  must  be  accurately  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  frame  and  to  the  axis  of  the  lens. 

If  your  duty  is  simply  to  ascertain  whether  a  given  screen  is  in  the 
right  condition  or  not,  proceed  as  follows  ■ 

Make,  or  get  made,  a  tin  cap  that  just  fits  the  lens,  and  in  the  middle 
drill  a  hole  sufficiently  large  for  the  purpose.  Now  take  four  cords,  and 
tie  them  together  at  one  end.  Pass  the  four  loose  ends  through  the 
central  hole  of  the  tin  cap,  and  draw  the  cords  to  the  end  knob,  which 
is  to  be  in  the  inside  of  the  cap-— that  is,  next  to  the  lens.  We  will  now 
suppose  the  screen  is  a  square,  and  that  its  centre  coincides  with  the 
centre  of  the  lens.  Draw  it  out  to  the  position  in  which  it  is  to  be 
tested.  Stretch  one  cord  to  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  screen,  and 
make  a  mark  where  the  cord  just  touches  the  corner.  Now,  by  bring¬ 
ing  the  cords  together  again,  it  is  easily  seen  whether  the  marks  coin¬ 
cide  or  are  at  different  distances  apart  ;  if  they  do  not  coincide  an 
adjustment  is  necessary  until  they  do  coincide.  Make  this  test  at  dif¬ 
ferent  distances  from  the  lens.  If  at  these  different  distances  the 
coincidences  on  the  cords  do  not  change,  it  is  evident  the  grooves  or 
guides  are  all  right  ;  but  if  they  vary  then  the  error  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  grooves,  and  when  found  it  must  be  removed. 

The  preceding  recommendations  are  far  from  being  unnecessary  ;  for 
I  know  instances  where  lenses  have  been  condemned  and  new  ones 
bought  because  the  workmanship  was  in  the  first  instance  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  And  it  was  only  when  the  same  defective  workmanship  was  visible 
with  the  new  lenses  that  the  idea  arose  that  the  error  in  question  might 
be  attributed  to  the  imperfect  adjustments  of  the  screen  and  guides. 
The  error  was  found  here.  The  secondary  camera  for  the  reception  of 
the  plate-holders  has  to  be  adjusted  in  the  same  manner  and  in  a 
manner  equally  rigid. 

All  things  being  now  ready  as  regards  the  camera  itself,  we  may 
proceed  to  the  photographic  part. 

The  negative  must  be  very  thin,  not  at  all  as  opaque  as  for  common 
contrast  printing  ;  of  course  it  must  be  sharp  everywhere,  if  possible,  free 
from  all  fogginess,  and  not  varnished.  Place  the  negative  in  its  holder 
wrong  side  up,  and  with  the  collodion  side  towards  the  condenser. 
Turn  the  light  on,  and  focus  with  a  short  telescope  or  opera  glass.  The 
lan  of  equalising  the  focus  by  focussing  on  some  object  half  way 
etween  the  centre  and  the  periphery  of  the  picture,  as  is  the  practice 
sometimes  in  landscape  photography,  is  not  valid  here  ;  for  in  whatever 
way  you  focus  on  a  flat  picture  it  is  quite  impossible  to  make  any  part 
sharp  on  the  screen  that  is  not  already  sharp  in  the  picture.  Your 
aim  must  always  be  to  get  a  picture  on  the  screen  as  good,  or  nearly  as 
good,  as  that  on  the  negative  ;  and  this  is  effected  by  assuming  that 
point  on  the  negative  to  focus  from  which  is  apparently  the  sharpest 
point  on  the  negative,  and  probably  the  one  on  the  landscape,  &c., 
selected  by  the  photographer  when  he  took  the  negative.  To  make 
the  focus  it  is  advisable,  however  sharp  your  eyes  may  be,  to  use  the 
telescope. 

The  Print. — There  are  two  methods  of  making  solar  camera  prints — 
the  one  by  the  ordinary  solar  printing,  and  the  other  by  development. 
The  most  brilliant  and  vigorous  prints  are  made  undoubtedly  by  the 
former  process.  Albumenised  paper  is  used  for  such  prints,  and  the 


sheets  are  sensitised  and  fumed,  if  this  is  your  practice,  in  the  usual 
way.  To  insure  uniformity  of  action  through  equality  of  surface,  it  is 
always  well  to  attach  each  sheet  whilst  moist  to  a  large  plate  of  flat 
glass  by  gumming  along  the  edges  on  the  back  of  the  sheet,  and  then 
folding  them  back  and  over  along  the  edges  of  the  glass  plate.  When 
the  paper  is  dry  it  will  be  quite  tense  and  flat.  Never  attempt  to  make 
a  print  on  paper  that  is  not  quite  dry,  for  as  it  dries  during  the  printing 
operation  no  part  of  the  picture  will  be  sharp. 

Fix  the  plate  of  glass  holding  the  sensitised  sheet  in  the  place  of  a 
similar  plate  on  which  you  had  already  focussed  ;  fix  it  firmly  so  that 
it  cannot  change  its  position  during  the  time  that  you  are  continually 
adjusting  the  instrument  so  as  to  secure  the  right  place.  To  neglect  to 
do  this  is  just  as  bad  as  to  print  an  imperfectly-dried  sheet — no  part 
will  be  sharp. 

Furthermore,  it  is  never  advisable  to  begin  to  print  unless  you  can  be 
certain  of  having  sunlight  long  enough  to  complete  the  print,  for  a 
picture  printed  half  today  and  half  tomorrow  in  all  probability  will 
exhibit  double  lines  for  every  single  line  on  the  negative. 

By  following  the  above  recommendations  most  superb  solar  prints 
can  be  obtained  ;  and  if  you  do  not  observe  them,  but  are  careless  and 
slovenly  and  fix  your  paper  half  dry  by  means  of  pins  on  the  screen, 
you  will  get  for  your  pains  fuzzy  prints,  double-lined  prints,  prints  out 
of  focus,  unsatisfactory,  miserable  prints. 

The  superb  prints  are  washed,  toned,  and  fixed  in  the  usual  manner. 
They  seldom  require  any  retouching  ;  they  are  good  enough  of  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  only  bad  prints  that  require  the  limner’s  aid. 

To  Make  Negatives  in  the  Solar  Camera. — By  taking  out  the  conden¬ 
ser,  the  solar  camera  (with  the  attachment  recommended)  becomes 
an  improved  copying  camera,  and  with  the  condenser  in  its  place  it 
becomes  a  copying  camera  endowed  with  increased  powers  ;  for  at  a 
given  distance  it  makes  a  much  larger  picture  than  it  can  make  without 
the  condenser.  In  this  way  it  becomes  equivalent  to  a  long  sliding  body 
to  hold  the  sensitising — that  is,  a  short  sliding  body  and  a  condenser 
will  do  the  work  of  a  long  sliding  body  without  a  condenser  ;  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  the  condenser  diminishes  the  time  of  the  operation. 
Perhaps  I  must  retract  some  of  my  expressions  or  modify  them  in 
reference  to  the  magnitude  of  the  picture  ;  the  condenser  does  not 
increase  the  size  of  any  one  object  in  a  picture,  but  it  increases  the 
illuminated  circle,  and  thus  takes  in  more  objects.  This  is  certainly  a 
great  advantage,  and  one  which  the  photographer  will  highly  estimate  ; 
the  solar  camera  becomes,  in  fact,  in  this  way,  the  wide-angled  copying 
machine.  J.  Towler,  M.D. 

— ♦ — 

MEDALLION  PRINTING. 

[Photo.  Mosaics.] 

Of  all  the  difficult  parts  of  printing  from  the  negative,  medallion  print¬ 
ing  seems  to  bother  many  of  us  the  most.  1  have  heard  of  some 
printers  who  have  obtained  their  medallion  prints  by  means  of  one  of 
the  oval  ferrotype  mounts. 

The  reasons  why  the  above  should  not  be  used  are  these In  the 
first  place  the  mount  is  too  thick  for  safety  to  your  negative,  and  you 
do  not  always  obtain  sharp  prints,  especially  while  printing  in  a  diffused 
light.  In  the  second  the  edges  are  not  very  smooth,  but  are  inclined  to 
be  rough;  and  in  the  third  place,  you  do  not  have  anything  to  use  as  a 
mask  in  shading  the  crescent  line  on  the  print. 

I  have  also  heard  of  a  country  photographer  using  the  brass  matts  in 
printing  medallions,  but  who  never  shaded  the  line  on  the  print  because 
he  could  not  make  anything  to  do  it  with.  Better  than  many  of  the 
city  photographers,  because  if  he  could  not  do  a  neat  thing  in  shading 
the  line  he  would  not  do  it  at  all.  I,  for  my  part,  had  rather  see  such 
a  print  than  one  with  a  line  upon  it,  if  it  is  not  shaded  well. 

The  simplest  and  the  best  way  to  make  them,  and  which  has  both 
the  advantages  of  having  a  mask  for  each  separate  medallion  and  being 
more  easily  handled,  is  as  follows  : — 

Take  different  sizes  of  brass  mats  with  openings  suitable  for  your 
purposes,  and  lay  them  on  a  sheet  of  common  yellow  envelope  paper. 
Take  a  sharp  knife  and  cut  a  clean  and  even  cut  around  the  openings, 
leaving  sufficient  paper  on  all  the  sides  of  the  matt  to  use  in  printing  the 
different  sizes,  such  as  the  card,  Victoria,  &c.  The  greatest  care  should 
be  exercised  in  cutting  the  last  part  of  it,  because  often  at  this  part  of 
the  cutting  there  is  apt  to  be  a  nick  in  the  medallion  and  mask  on 
account  of  the  knife  not  coming  in  at  exactly  the  right  place,  i.  e. , 
whei’e  you  first  commenced  to  cut.  At  the  first  time  you  try  you  may 
not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  perfect  medallion  and  mask,  but  you  will 
probably  do  so  at  the  second  or  third  attempt. 

When  they  are  cut,  and  before  you  move  them,  please  name  them  in 
such  a  way  that  you  can  find  the  mask  which  was  cut  out  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  medallion  ;  for  this  is  absolutely  necessary  if  you  wish  to  obtain 
beautiful  crescent  lines  on  your  prints.  The  manner  in  which  I  always 
do  is  to  mark  on  one  end  of  the  medallion  H,  which  means  the  head  of 
it,  and  directly  under  it  some  name,  by  means  of  which  we  can  easily 
tell  it  from  the  others  of  the  same  size.  On  the  same  end  of  the  mask, 
and  on  the  same  side  of  the  paper,  as  on  the  medallion,  we  also  mark 
H,  and  directly  under  this  the  name  which  is  on  the  medallion  from 
which  this  mask  was  cut. 
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To  explain  more  easily  what  I  mean,  let  us  suppose  that  we  have 
finished  cutting  a  medallion  and  mask,  and  that  they  lay  before  us  just 
as  cut.  (See  figure.)  Now  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  medallion  we  will 
mark  H,  and  directly  under  it,  and 
also  on  the  medallion,  Sally.  Now 
also  on  the  upper  part  of  the  mask  we 
mark  H,  and  under  this  Sally,  I  will 
state  here  that  it  is  very  essential  to 
have  the  marks  on  the  same  side  of 
the  paper,  and  also  to  have  it  at  the 
top  of  each.  The  importance  of  this 
will  readily  be  seen  further  on,  when 
we  shade  the  line  on  the  prints. 

In  laying  the  medallions  on  the 
negatives  to  print  from,  lay  the  side 
marked  H  up  and  close  to  the  nega¬ 
tive,  leaving  the  unmarked  side  of 
the  paper  for  the  sensitive  paper  to 
come  in  contact  with. 

In  laying  these  on  great  care  should  be  exercised,  so  as  to  give  a 
proper  balance  to  the  position  and  proportion  to  the  print.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  faults  in  laying  these  medallions  on  to  prints  are — 

1.  The  head  is  apt  to  be  too  high  up  in  the  medallion. 

2.  The  body  looks  as  though  it  was  either  falling  backwards,  for¬ 
wards,  or  sideways. 

The  nose  or  the  mouth,  as  a  general  thing,  should  be  in  the  centre  of 
the  opening,  although  this  is  of  course  open  to  exceptions.  To  avoid 
the  necessity  of  having  to  place  the  medallion  on  every  time,  I  stick  the 
corners  on  the  negative  by  means  of  a  very  little  of  a  thin  solution  of 
gum-arabic.  I  use  it  thin  so  that  it  will  readily  come  off  when  you 
want  it,  but  will  adhere  to  the  negative  without  any  trouble  or  danger 
of  slipping  or  spoiling  while  printing.  In  case  it  does  not  come  off 
damp  the  place  a  little  with  your  tongue,  and  it  will  come  off  readily. 
In  sticking  the  medallion  on  to  the  negative,  only  stick  it  by  the  ex¬ 
treme  ends  of  the  two  upper  comers. 

Now  a  print  being  made  in  the  medallion,  which  medallion  we  will 
suppose  to  have  been  Sally,  we  have  now  to  shade  the  crescent  line  on 
it.  Take  a  nice  piece  of  a  suitable-sized  glass,  care  being  taken  that  it 
has  no  bad  bubbles  in  it,  and  lay  the  marked  side  of  the  mask  on  it. 
The  centre  of  the  mask  should  have  previously  been  wet  with  a 
little  glue.  The  drying  should  not  be  hurried,  up  over  a  flame,  un¬ 
less  it  is  under  pressure  in  the  frame,  because  it  is  not  apt  to  dry 
smoothly  unless  it  is  done  in  that  manner.  In  laying  it  out  to  dry 
under  pressure  be  sure  that  there  are  no  air-bubbles  where  you  have  wet 
the  mask  with  glue,  for  if  there  are  any  tbe  mask  will  not  be  quite  so 
true. 

In  laying  the  glue  on  the  mask  never  put  it  in  a  place  larger  than  one's 
little  finger,  and  always  let  that  place  be  at  the  centre.  Since  this  is 
dry  we  will  lay  it  on  a  medallion  print,  the  whole  of  which  is  then 
placed  upon  a  flat  hoard,  which  is  used  for  that  purpose  alone.  There  is 
considerable  difference  as  to  what  side  the  crescent  line  belongs,  but 
the  majority  of  photographers  agree  that  it  ought  to  be  on  the  side  of 
the  darkest  part  of  the  face,  so  as  to  give  brilliancy  and  vigour  to  tbe 
print.  The  exact  place  on  that  side  should  be  governed  by  the  direc¬ 
tion  the  light  falls  on  the  face,  and  which  you  can  only  tell  by  study¬ 
ing  the  light  on  the  print.  The  place  being  determined  we  have  now  to 
shade  the  line. 

The  way  I  should  advise  you  to  do  is  as  follows : — Lay  the  mask 
exactly  on  the  print,  so  that  it  covers  every  part  of  the  printed  picture, 
leaving  only  the  white  outside,  which,  if  you  were  to  imagine  the 
medallion  to  be  laid  on  exactly  as  it  was  in  printing  this  picture,  you 
will  plainly  see  that  the  mask  lies  exactly  in  its  own  medallion  as  it 
did  when  it  was  cut,  and  consequently  a  splendid  and  true  line  can  be 
obtained. 

Now,  as  you  have  it  fitted  exactly  to  the  medallion  print,  try  in  one 
move  to  place  the  mask  over  in  the  direction  you  decided  upon  having 
the  crescent  line  appear.  In  moving  this  over  there  will  be  a  dark  line 
opposite  the  other,  which  should  in  all  cases  be  exactly  as  large  as  tbe 
other. 

The  reason  why  you  should  be  careful  and  have  the  mask  placed  over 
in  the  right  direction  in  one  move  is  because  you  will  be  more  apt  to 
have  both  lines  alike,  which  you  will  not  obtain  if  you  turn  the  mask 
in  a  different  direction  than  wbat  the  medallion  itself  is.  The  size  of 
the  crescent  line  should  be  governed  by  taste,  for  upon  that  the 
nicety  of  this  part,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  medallion  printing, 
depends. 

The  above  is  the  manner  in  which  I  have  always  printed  the  medal¬ 
lions,  and  although  it  is  written  at  some  length  the  process  itself  is 
very  simple. 

I  do  not  give  the  above  as  anything  entirely  new;  but,  judging  from 
the  very  bad,  irregularly -shaded  medallions  that  we  are  so  often  seeing, 
I  should  judge  that  it  could  be  adopted  by  many  with  great  profit.  The 
greatest  fault  with  many  printers  is  that  they  do  not  take  the  precau¬ 
tion  against  using  the  wrong  masks  for  the  medallions,  and  even,  if 
getting  the  right  masks,  in  not  laying  them  on  the  prints  right. 

C.  W.  Hearn. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOE  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

February  5  .... 

The  Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  third  popular  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  the  22nd  inst.,  at  Queen-street  Hall,  which,  as  usual,  was 
crowded  in  every  part. 

The  exhibition  consisted  of  a  second  series  of  Holiday  Rambles ,  being 
prepared  from  negatives  taken  by  members  at  the  summer  outdoor 
meetings.  One  interesting  feature  of  the  collection  was  a  series  of  groups 
of  the  members  taken  at  the  various  places  visited.  Prom  these  groups 
evidence  is  afforded  that  the  members  do  not  by  any  means  coniine 
themselves  to  working  dry,  as  in  several  one  of  the  office-bearers  was 
depicted  seated,  Bacchus-like,  on  a  cask,  on  which  could  be  read  the  well- 
known  “  J.  Muir  and  Son,”  while  the  gipsy-like  tripod  and  tea-making 
and  drinking  apparatus  showed  that  even  the  “Good  Templars,”  if  there 
were  any  present,  were  amply  provided  for.  By  way  of  introduction, 

Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  (who  gave  the  descriptive  lecture,)  said  : — Many 
of  the  pictures  we  bring  before  you  tonight  are  in  some  respects  consider¬ 
ably  different  from  those  previously  exhibited.  Hitherto  we  have  had, 
in  most  instances,  the  works  of  one  man,  either  professional  or  amateur, 
and  many  of  them  not  connected  with  the  Society.  This  evening  we 
are  trying  an  experiment  by  combining  the  works  of  a  number  of  the 
members,  and  which  works,  as  a  rule,  have  not  been  produced  or 
made  for  the  purpose  of  making  lantern  pictures  at  all,  but  are  selected 
from  among  many  of  those  taken  at  what  we  call  the  outdoor  meetings. 
To  those  present  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the 
Society,  1  may  explain  that  we  have  three  different  classes  of  meetings — 
the  ordinary  meetings  where  papers  bearing  on  the  art,  improvements 
in  the  scientific,  or  inventions  relating  to  the  mechanical,  departments  of 
photography  are  read  and  discussed ;  next  come  the  outdoor  meetings, 
which  usually  occupy  the  summer  and  early  autumn  sesssion,  where  the 
practice  of  the  art  is  carried  out  by  those  attending,  and  some  of  the 
results  of  which  you  will  see  at  this  the  third  class  or  popular  meetings, 
which  were  instituted  in  order  to  interest,  gratify,  and  amuse  those  (and 
they  are  many)  of  our  members  who  do  not  attend  any  of  the  other  meet¬ 
ings — who  are  not  photographers,  amateur  or  professional,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Society,  and 
desire  to  appreciate,  enjoy,  and  see  some  of  the  results  of  the  members’ 
labours.  Should  this  prove  a  success  it  will  spur  the  Council  on  to  further 
efforts  in  the  same  direction,  and  we  hope  may  induce  many  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  devote  themselves  to  the  production  of  negatives  specially  suited 
for  exhibition  in  the  lantern,  and  for  these  popular  meetings.  This  will 
impart  an  extended  interest  and  a  greater  feeling  of  satisfaction  to  our 
work,  which  will  minister  not  only  to  our  enjoyment  but,  I  trust,  to 
yours.  The  pictures  for  this  evening’s  exhibition  are  from  negatives  by 
Messrs.  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen,  Thomson,  of  Eoslin,  M’Glashon,  Lothian, 
Low,  Neilson,  Muir  (including  most  of  those  that  could  not  be  exhibited 
at  the  last  popular  meeting  for  lack  of  time),  and  myself.  They  may 
not,  as  a  whole,  be  so  perfect  as  some  previous  series  of  pictures  we 
have  brought  before  you,  but  they  will  to  the  members  prove  of  great 
educational  advantage,  by  showing  what  kind  of  negatives  are  best 
suited  for  lantern  exhibition,  and  so  enable  them  to  correct  their  style 
of  working  in  this  direction.  As  an  evidence  of  the  great  and  increas¬ 
ing  interest  felt  in  the  Society  I  may  mention  that,  probably  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Nicol  at  the  last  popular  meeting, 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  be  a  photographer,  either 
amateur  or  professional,  in  order  to  become  a  member  of  the  Society, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  twenty  new  members  proposed  and  admitted 
at  the  last  ordinary  meeting.  One  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  Most 
of  you,  I  dare  say,  will  have  noticed  a  paragraph  in  the  Scotsman,  of 
Monday  last,  giving  an  account  of  an  explosion  which  had  taken  place 
at  Galashiels  on  Saturday  evening  last.  We  have  been  making  minute 
inquiries  into  this,  and  in  the  meantime  we  may  assure  you  that  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned  such  a  thing  is  practically  impossible.  During  the 
twelve  years  of  this  Society’s  existence  we  have  never  had  the  slightest 
accident,  and  we  attribute  this,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  extreme  care 
of  our  operators,  Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Yerbury,  and,  secondly,  to  the 
perfection  of  our  apparatus.  After  these  few  remarks  we  proceed  to 
show  the  pictures. 

At  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  Neilson,  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Davies. 

— 4 — 

BRISTOL  AND  CLIFTON  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
the  22ud  inst. 
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The  minutes  having  been  read  and  passed,  a  letter  was  read  from 
W.  H.  Warner,  Esq.,  in  which  he  stated  that,  having  left  Bristol  and 
entered  into  ecclesiastical  work,  he  was  compelled,  though  reluctantly, 
to  send  in  his  resignation  as  president  and  member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Daniel  then  proposed,  and  Mr.  Brightman  seconded,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution : —  “  That  a  letter  be  written  to  Mr.  Warner  expressing 
the  regret  of  the  Association  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  leave  it,  and 
thanking  him  for  the  active  service  he  had  rendered  the  Society  during 
his  presidency.” 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Daniel)  then  distributed  amongst  the  members  a 
pocket  almanac,  published  and  issued  by  Messrs.  D.  H.  Cussons&Co.,  of 
Southport,  which  that  firm  had  kindly  sent  for  distribution  amongst 
the  members.  It  was  thought  a  most  useful  little  publication. 

Some  private  business  having  been  transacted,  the  meeting  was  ad¬ 
journed. 

— ♦ — 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  FRANCE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society  a  very  interesting  communication 
was  read  by  M.  Limousin  in  presenting  to  the  Society  a  new  instrument, 
called  a  drop  guage  or  reckoner,  the  invention  of  M.  Leboygue. 

This  gentleman  had  made  a  number  of  researches  which  regulated  the 
formation  of  drops  at  the  extremity  of  tubes.  After  considerable  re¬ 
search  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  governed  by  the 
following  causes  : — 1.  The  weight.  2.  The  capillarity,  3.  The  den¬ 
sity.  4.  The  cohesion.  5.  The  temperature.  And,  lastly,  by  the  form 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  tube  which  contained  the  liquid.  He  has 
succeeded  in  elaborating  a  formula  for  enabling  anyone  to  calculate  the 
weight  of  the  drops  according  to  the  diameter  of  the  tube  employed.  In 
the  course  of  his  experiments  he  observed  a  curious  circumstance — to  the 
effect  that  a  drop  measure — of  the  capacity  say  for  giving  a  drop  of  the 
weight  of  0'05  grains,  will  give  a  drop  of  exactly  the  same  weight 
whether  the  fluid  be  charged  with  nitrate  of  silver  at  the  rate  of  13, 
or  25,  or  50  per  cent.  The  result  is  the  same  with  alcohol  and  solutions 
alcoholic.  The  following  is  M.  Leboygue’s  table : — 


Distilled  water . 

Density. 

.  1,000  . 

AVelght  of  the  drop. 

Ether  . 

.  727  .... 

.  0013 

Benzine  . 

.  730  . 

.  0-013 

Alcohol  . 

.  821  . 

.  0017 

Glycerine  . 

.  1,220  . 

.  0017 

Sulphide  of  carbon . 

......  1,260  . 

.  0-017 

Chloroform  . 

.  1,490  .... 

.  0-19 

Sulphuric  acid  . 

.  1,810  .... 

.  0  36 

5  J 

The  diameter  of  the  measuring  tube  alone  causes  variation  in  the 
weight  of  the  drops.  With  the  same  tube  the  above  is  the  relative 
weight  of  the  liquids  cited.  A  very  minute  difference,  however,  will 
suffice  to  produce  this  alteration,  and  hence  is  involved  the  necessity  of 
making  new  calculations  when  circumstances  render  the  employment  of 
a  new  measure  a  necessity.  The  exact  diameter  required  for  giving  the 
above  results  is  in  French  measure  0  003  metres,  or  a  diameter  of  about 
that  of  a  good-sized  pin — one  that  will  allow  drops  to  pass  but  which 
will  not  suffer  a  stream  to  flow. 

The  Society  thanked  the  gentleman  for  the  communication  and  for 
the  presentation  of  the  measure. 

Several  other  matters  of  interest  came  before  the  meeting,  which  we 
are  compelled  to  leave  over  till  next  week. 

— ♦ — 

BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  first  December  meeting  of  the  above  Society  the  President 
announced  that  there  were  no  less  than  ninety-two  names  of  Berlin 
photographers  in  the  list  of  intending  exhibitors  at  the  Vienna  Exhi¬ 
bition,  of  whom  forty-one  were  members  of  their  Society.  He  exhibited 
a  large  album  filled  with  a  series  of  150  most  interesting  views  taken  in 
China  and  Japan  by  Herr  Burger,'  a  Vienna  photographer,  who  accom¬ 
panied  the  Imperial  Science  and  Art  Society’s  Expedition  to  Eastern 
Asia  in  the  capacity  of  photographer.  Many  of  the  views  had  cost 
much  to  gain,  and  were  of  an  extremely  valuable  and  interesting 
character. 

The  same  gentleman  also  sent  some  stereoscopic  pictures  of  scenes  in 
the  North  Pole  region  taken  in  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla  during 
last  summer  in  connection  with  Count  Wilczeck’s  North  Pole  Expedi¬ 
tion.  One  of  these  views  showed  the  Arctic  Regions  as  illumined  by 
the  sun  at  midnight,  and  the  whole  collection  was,  geographically  con¬ 
sidered,  of  the  very  highest  value. 

Several  enlargements  by  various  processes  were  displayed,  and  amongst 
them  the  process  recently  brought  before  the  public  by  Mr.  Sarony — a  pro¬ 
cess  giving  in  his  hands  singularly  admirable  results.  Upon  this  last  a 
discussion  arose  and  a  good  deal  of  diversity  of  opinion  prevailed.  Some 
held  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  what  might  be  called  artistic 
dodging  in  the  production  of  such  enlargements. 

Herr  Prumm  wished  to  see  what  a  simple  copy  of  the  negative  would 
be  like  by  this  process,  and  declared  that  until  that  were  forthcoming 
it  was  impossible  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  quality  of  it.  - 


Others,  again,  said  that  before  all  things  what  was  wanted  was  an 
artistic  quality  in  enlargements.  The  mere  copy  of  a  negative,  however 
good,  seldom  attained  to  giving  this. 

A  discussion  arose  also  upon  Willis’s  method  of  enlarging  from  albu¬ 
men  positives.  It  appears  that  he  prepared  a  very  workable  sort  of 
transfer  paper  from  which  the  albumen  film  could  be  easily  separated  in 
washing,  and  several  members  expressed  regret  that  this  paper  was  no 
longer  in  the  market ;  whereupon 

Herr  Wruske  stated  that  he  had  prepared  a  similar  paper  by  coating 
the  paper  with  quince  juice  before  albumenising. 

One  person  showed  his  heresy  by  saying  that  collodion  positives  Avere 
finer  than  albumen,  but  the  President  distinctly  cleared  that  fallacy 
away.  In  fact,  the  merest  tyro  with  the  microscope  can  understand 
that  the  albumen  film  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  absolutely  structure¬ 
less,  whereas  the  collodion  film  is  very  seldom  so. 

At  the  second  December  meeting  nothing  was  done  and  little  said  that 
would  be  of  any  interest  to  our  readers.  The  only  business  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  in  fact,  was  a  display  of  photographs  from  various  parts  of  the  world 
— always  an  interesting  thing  for  those  that  see  them,  but  otherwise 
not  so  very  attractive. 


(JtmiTcspmtimta. 

— ♦ — 

Some  Startling  Results  op  Theory  Confirmed  by  Practice. — The 

Physical  Theory  of  the  Latent  Image. — Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s 

Experiment  Explained. — Mr.  Tidy’s  Lecture  on  Photography. 

— The  Camera  vjeiisvs  the  Brush. 

My  experiments,  made  with  a  view  to  establishing  the  true  theory  of 
the  latent  image  in  our  various  collodion  processes,  as  described  in  recent 
articles  in  this  Journal,  have  led  to  some  startling  revelations  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  various  haloid  salts  of  silver  under  the  influence  of  light, 
followed  by  development.  Eor  instance  :  in  the  case  of  iodised,  bromo- 
iodised,  or  bromised  collodion,  excited  in  a  nitrate  bath,  exposed  with 
the  free  nitrate  clinging  to  the  film,  and  then  developed  with  iron  in  the 
usual  way,  it  appears  that  when  the  negative,  before  being  fixed,  is 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  so  as  to  destroy  the  blacks,  the  film  beneath 
shows  no  indication  of  having  parted  with  any  iodine  or  bromine.  The 
pale  image,  which  can  be  seen  under  a  magnifying  glass,  and  which  is 
fawn-colour  in  the  case  of  exposed  iodide,  grey  in  the  case  of  exposed 
bromide,  is  evidently  a  subsalt  produced  by  the  addition  of  silver  from 
the  free  nitrate  to  the  original  iodide  or  bromide  in  the  film.  A  little 
reflection  will  show  that  it  must  be  so,  for  how  could  iodine  or  bromine 
escape  from  the  film  by  passing  through  a  solution  of  free  nitrate  with¬ 
out  decomposing  it  ? 

Again  :  in  positive  printing  it  appears  that  the  silver,  of  which  the 
dark  parts  of  the  print  are  composed,  comes  entirely  from  the  free  nitrate 
in  the  paper,  and  not  at  all  from  the  chloride  of  silver,  which  does  not 
contribute  a  single  particle  to  the  result,  but  remains  unaltered  until  it 
is  removed  by  the  final  fixing  process.  In  short,  it  merely  acts  the  part 
of  an  accelerator,  in  the  way  Avhich  I  have  explained  in  a  separate  article 
in  the  present  number.  Here,  then,  is  another  extraordinary  fact. 

Lastly :  in  the  case  of  a  washed  bromide  of  silver  film,  where  water 
or  atmospheric  moisture  is  the  stimulant  instead  of  free  nitrate,  we 
have  bromine  really  set  free,  which  is  why  the  collodion  film  must  in 
this  case  be  so  much  more  highly  charged  with  the  silver  haloid,  thus 
showing  an  elegant  agreement  between  practice  and  theory.  Iodised 
collodion  contains  only  four  or  five  grains  of  the  cadmium  iodide  per 
ounce,  whilst  bromised  collodion  contains  ten  or  twelve  grains,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  smaller  atomic  weight  (iodine  being  127,  and  bromine  SO.) 

Thus  the  chemical  theory  of  the  latent  image  embraces  all  the  known 
facts,  explains  them  rationally,  and  aids  us  materially  in  our  practice. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  physical  theory  is  a  pure  speculation,  couched  in 
terms  which  admit  of  no  exact  definition,  explaining  nothing,  but  opposed 
to  the  leading  facts,  and  lamentably  breaking  doAvm  the  instant  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  apply  it  in  our  work.  It  is  not  held,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  by 
a  single  continental  chemist  of  repute  ;  and  when  I  was  last  conversing 
on  this  subject  with  M.  Davanne  he  openly  derided  it.  Depend  upon 
it,  all  the  phenomena  of  photography  with  which  we  are  practically 
concerned,  and  which  occur  during  a  finite  period  of  time,  are  nothing 
but  a  series  of  chemical  changes  in  the  substances  employed,  which  can 
be  explained  on  ordinary  chemical  theories,  without  any  conjectures  as 
to  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter. 

There  is  a  funny  story  told  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  who  is  said 
to  have  put  the  following  question  to  some  of  the  savans  of  that  period : — 
Why  does  a  basin  of  Avater  not  weigh  heavier  if  you  put  a  live  fish  into 
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it  ?  After  many  vain  attempts  to  solve  so  curious  a  problem,  it 
occurred  to  one  of  the  learned  philosophers  to  try  the  experiment  for 
himself,  when  he  found  the  fact  to  be  not  as  the  merry  monarch  had 
stated  it. 

The  above  story  reminds  me  of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  experiment,  in 
which  he  destroyed  a  negative  (befoi’e  fixing  it)  by  means  of  pernitrate 
of  mercury,  and  then  redeveloped  an  image  upon  the  iodide  of  silver — 
a  fact  which  is  often  cited  in  support  of  the  physical  theory ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  its  main  buttress.  On  repeating  the  experiment  the  other  day — 
not  with  pernitrate  of  mercury,  but  with  nitric  acid  (for  what  has  the 
mercury  to  do  with  the  matter  ? ) — I  found,  on  examining  the  film  under 
a  powerful  magnifier,  that  there  was  a  distinctly  visible  image,  of  a 
pale  fawn-colour,  still  left  upon  it. 

Thus,  Mr.  Lea’s  latent  image,  composed  of  physically- altered  iodide 
of  silver,  turns  out  to  be  a  visible  image  composed  most  probably  of 
subiodide  of  silver.  Such  was  the  wonderful  latent  image,  which  could 
resist  destructive  tests  and  be  a  second  time  developed ;  and  such  is 
the  true  history  of  the  main  bulwark  of  the  physical  theory. 

The  moral  of  the  story  is — always  to  repeat  another  man’s  ex¬ 
periments  before  you  attempt  to  explain  them,  or  to  build  upon  them 
any  profound  theory  which  involves  the  ultimate  constitution  of 
matter. 

I  have  sent  to  our  Editors,  along  with  this  letter,  a  small  piece  of  pale 
brown  albumenised  paper,  the  history  of  which  is  as  follows  : — 

It  was  originally  a  piece  of  sensitive  albumenised  printing  paper 
which  had  been  exposed  to  light  until  it  was  thoroughly  bronzed.  It 
was  then  put  into  a  glass  dish  and  washed  with  distilled  water.  This 
was  subsequently  found  to  contain  silver  nitrate,  proving  that  the  whole 
had  not  been  reduced.  The  paper  was  next  treated  with  chemically  - 
pure  nitric  acid  containing  no  chlorine ;  this  at  once  dissolved  the 
metallic  layer  of  silver,  and,  after  for  a  moment  exhibiting  some  un¬ 
bronzed  red  material  beneath,  dissolved  that  also.  The  paper  was  now 
nearly  white,  showing  only  a  very  pale  yellowish  tint  upon  the 
albumen  side,  and  a  very  pale  grey  on  the  back.  After  washing  it  in 
several  waters  it  was  exposed  for  an  hour  or  two  to  strong  diffused 
light,  and  this  caused  it  to  take  a  deep  slate  colour  on  both  sides  (sub¬ 
chloride  of  silver).  Lastly,  it  was  treated  with  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
which  dissolved  the  slaty-coloured  material,  and  left  a  pale  brown  tint 
on  the  albumen  side. 

The  experiment  proves  what  my  theory  of  the  printing  process  asserts, 
viz. ,  that  the  chloride  of  silver  is  not  affected  by  the  exposure,  and  yields 
none  of  its  silver  to  the  image,  but  remains  in  the  paper  unchanged 
after  that  image  has  been  destroyed  by  nitric  acid.  The  ultimate  brown 
tint  of  the  paper  is  probably  due  to  some  silver  in  the  nitrate  which 
still  clung  to  the  fibre  of  the  paper  and  could  not  be  washed  out.  I  do 
not  apprehend  that  it  came  from  the  subchloride  wThen  acted  on  by 
hypo.,  because  I  find  that  hypo,  will  completely  dissolve  subchloride  of 
silver  in  a  test  tube  without  having  any  precipitate  of  silver — a  result 
which  one  would  hardly  expect. 

Mr.  C.  Meymott  Tidy,  M.B.,  delivered  the  other  evening  a  highly- 
interesting  lecture  on  photography  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  which 
was  illustrated  by  various  experiments  made  with  the  electric  and  lime 
lights.  Some  of  his  remarks  are,  however,  open  to  criticism.  For  in¬ 
stance  :  in  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  art,  he  awards  too 
much  honour  to  the  French  as  original  discoverers,  the  fact  being  that 
our  present  negative  and  silver  printing  processes  are  purely  and  solely 
English  discoveries  ;  whilst  the  names  of  Wedgwood,  Davy,  Herschell, 
Reade,  and  Talbot  were  heard  of  in  connection  with  photography  before 
that  of  Daguerre.  Carbon  printing,  again,  is  thoroughly  English,  and 
owes  its  existence  to  the  labours  of  Ponton,  Pouncy,  Blair,  Swan,  and 
Johnson.  The  Woodburytype  is  also  an  English  process.  To  the 
French,  however,  is  due  the  splendid  discovery  of  photo-collography, 
made  by  Tessie  du  Mothay ;  and  to  the  Viennese  professor,  Petzval,  our 
common  portrait  lens — all  the  view  lenses  being  of  English  invention, 
with  the  exception  of  the  orthographic  and  globe,  which  are  now  laid 
upon  the  shelf. 

The  concluding  remarks  of  the  lecturer  were,  however,  admirable,  and 
deserve  to  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold.  He  said  : — 

“  Photography  has  proved  a  great  educator  of  the  people.  The  world  has 
grown  wiser  under  its  influence  ;  and  let  me  say,  if  it  is  still  further  to  be  deve¬ 
loped  (and  who  can  suppose  otherwise  ?)  that  development  can  only  result  from 
pursuing  it  in  a  strictly  scientific  spirit ,  and  with  strictly  scientific  accuracy .” 

Remember  then,  kind  reader,  that  it  is  not  to  the  retoucher  and  the 
stippler  and  the  composition-picture  maker  that  photography  can  pos¬ 


sibly  owe  any  future  advance  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  should  sink 
lower  and  lower  in  public  estimation  it  will  be  these  gentlemen,  or 
rather  those  who  encourage  them,  whom  we  shall  have  to  thank  for  the 
gradual  decadence  of  our  art. 

Let  us,  then,  strive  to  improve  to  the  utmost  our  processes  and  appli¬ 
ances,  in  order  that  we  may  put  less  intractable  tools  into  the  hands  of 
artists  who  will  know  perfectly  well  how  to  use  them. 

We  want  a  better  negative  process — one  which  does  not  require  free 
nitrate  to  be  left  upon  the  film  ;  one  which  will  be  three  times  as  sensi¬ 
tive  as  our  present  method  ;  one  which  will  give  the  entire  view,  includ¬ 
ing  clouds  and  figures,  at  a  single  operation  ;  one  which  will  catch  the 
fleeting  charms  of  expression  and  render  the  natural  grace  of  pose.  Is 
such  a  process  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  our  art?  Away  with  the 
absurd  idea !  Have  we  not  already  touched  its  skirts  by  means  of 
bromide  of  silver  and  alkaline  development  ?  Let  us,  then,  work  hope¬ 
fully  in  the  right  direction  a  little  longer,  and  depend  upon  it  we  shall 
reach  the  goal.  Every  composition  photograph  and  every  retouched 
and  stippled  portrait  seems  to  me  like  a  note  of  despair  set  up  by  the 
faint-hearted.  Our  art  is  a  noble  one ;  as  a  means  of  depicting  nature 
it  is  the  noblest  of  all.  We  ask  but  for  the  literal  trntli  of  reproduction 
when  we  stand  before  one  of  nature’s  glorious  works  or  scenes ;  and  can¬ 
not  our  art  render  it  if  we  will  but  persevere  ?  Who  can  doubt  that 
the  means  are  within  our  reach  if  we  will  but  explore  a  little  further 
and  dig  a  little  deeper  yet  ? 

Artistic  selection  and  truthful  reproduction  are  what  we  want,  with¬ 
out  any  attempt  at  idealising.  Did  not  Lord  Byron  write — 

“  I’ve  known  much  finer  women,  ripe  and  real, 

Than  all  the  nonsense  of  your  beau  ideal.” 

And  did  not  Shakspeare  wiite — 

“  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin.” 

What  is,  after  all,  ..the  basis  of  the  highest  art  but  truthfulness  to 
Nature?  And  what  are  our  highest  flights  of  imagination  but  Nature 
still  ?  We  cannot  go  beyond  her  ;  we  cannot  improve  upen  her,  do  what 
we  will.  Fancy  retouching  and  stippling  a  human  face — the  history  of 
a  life,  as  Mr.  Beattie  has  lately  so  eloquently  told  us  ! 

But  Nature  is  not  always  glorious;  she  is  capricious,  and  can  be 
commonplace,  vulgar,  even  loathsome  at  times — at  least  so  it  may 
appear  to  us  weak  mortals.  If  she  can  make  a  gazelle  or  a  dragon-fly, 
she  can  also  make  a  pig  or  a  toad;  if  she  can  rear  a  majestic  Alp  with 
its  pure  snowy  peaks,  or  spread  out  before  us  the  azure  sea  with  its 
crystal  waves,  she  can  also  spread  out  the  burning  sandy  desert  and 
the  foul  morass.  Art,  then,  lies  in  the  mental  power  to  select,  and  not 
in  any  special  mode  of  reproduction.  Whether  we  work  with  a  pencil 
of  rays,  or  with  one  of  hogs’  bristles,  what  matter  so  long  as  we  are 
truthful  in  our  work  ?  And  deem  not  that  any  departure  from  truth 
can  be  pleasing  or  desirable,  for  the  most  highly-educated  taste  demands 
nothing  more  than  art  in  selection  and  truth  in  reproduction.  To 
depart  in  any  way  from  truth  is  to  be  more  or  less  ridiculous,  and  not 
sublime.  Perhaps  we  become  more  convinced  of  this  as  we  grow  older 
and  our  taste  improves. 

The  French  “Societe  d’Encouragement  pour  l’lndustrie  Nationale” 
offers  two  prizes,  to  be  given  next  year — one  of  £80  for  a  good  photo¬ 
graphic  paper,  the  other  of  £40  for  a  mode  of  converting  a  negative 
into  a  printing  block  which  may  be  inserted  with  type. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  M. 
Dauphinot  exhibited  some  large  prints  of  the  cathedral  of  Rheims, 
which  were  taken  from  negatives  by  the  bromide  process.  They  were 
much  admired  for  the  beauty  of  the  half-tones,  and  their  peculiar  soft¬ 
ness,  which  it  was  thought  could  not  have  been  obtained,  except  with 
great  difficulty,  by  the  common  iodide  process  when  the  bad  lighting  of 
the  subject  was  considered.  The  bromide  process  with  the  bath  appears 
now  to  have  fairly  taken  root  in  France.  There  may  not  be  much  said 
about  it  yet  in  the  journals,  but,  depend  upon  it,  ere  long  some  grand 
results  will  be  shown  that  will  take  us  by  surprise,  like  Le  Gray’s 
celebrated  seascapes,  and  Adam-Salomon’s  portraits.  Then  we  shall 
begin  to  rub  our  eyes  in  old  England,  and  think  there  may  be  something 
in  the  bromide  process  after  all.  How  I  wish  that  the  few  words  of 
mine  in  favour  of  this  great  advance  in  our  art,  addressed  earnestly  to 
my  readers  in  these  weekly  letters,  might  have  the  effect  of  arousing 
some  of  them  from  the  lethargy  into  which  they  have  fallen,  and  of 
starting  them,  full  of  hope  and  faith,  on  the  new  track.  There  is 
everything  in  the  new  process  to  encourage  hope  ;  no  free  nitrate  in  the 
film  to  attack  the  haloid  ;  no  free  acid  to  interfere  with  the  latent 
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image  ;  a  vast  increase  of  sensitiveness ;  a  treble  quantity  of  sensitive 
material  in  which  to  record  every  delicate  gradation  of  shade,  according 
to  the  depth  to  which  light  acts ;  and  singular  facilities  of  manipulation 
and  freedom  from  chances  of  failure.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Redon ,  January  20,  1873. 

Erratum. — Page  32,  third  paragraph/for  “  heat  ”  read  “  bath.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  ARCTIC  SEAS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  see  in  your  issue  of  the  24th  that  Mr.  Sutton  is 
under  the  impression  that  no  photographer  has  accompanied  H.  M.  S. 
“Challenger”  on  its  voyage.  I  am  glad  to  inform  your  correspondent 
that  I  had  the  honour  to  purchase  a  very  complete  photographic 
equipment  for  that  particular  object,  and  that  a  N.  C.  0.,  whose  photo¬ 
graphic  career  I  have  watched  from  its  infancy  for  some  two  and  a- 
half  years,  accompanies  the  expedition. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

January  29,  1873.  W.  de  W.  Abney,  Lieut.  R.E. 


THEORY  OF  THE  LATENT  IMAGE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Dr.  J.  Emerson  Reynolds,  in  his  letter  at  page  32,  says 
he  is  curious  to  know  how  I  explain,  on  my  theory,  the  apparent  sen¬ 
sitiveness  conferred  on  iodide  of  silver  by  bodies  not  capable  of  yielding 
up  the  metallic  oxide,  which  I  suppose  to  be  separated  from  nitrate  of 
silver. 

It  is  well  known  that  tannin,  protosulphate  of  iron,  and  other  deoxi¬ 
dising  bodies  will  cause  the  discolouration  of  iodide  of  silver  when 
exposed  to  light  in  contact  with  them.  This,  I  suppose,  is  what  Dr. 
Reynolds  calls  upon  me  to  explain. 

The  explanation  involves  no  difficulty  whatever.  An  atom  of  water 
(atmospheric  moisture)  is  decomposed,  hydriodic  acid  is  formed,  the 
deoxidising  substance  is  oxidised,  and  the  iodide  of  silver  is  reduced  to 
sub-iodide.  Thus,  (if  T  stand  for  tannin) — 

3  Ag  I  +  Ha  O  +  T  =  Ag3  I  +  2  H  I  +  T  0. 

o  silver  ,  .  .  ,  silver  ,  0  hydriodic  ,  oxidised 

3  iodide +  water  +  tannm  =  subiodide  +  2  acid  +  tannin. 

Bromide  and  chloride  of  silver  do  not  require  the  presence  of  a  deoxi¬ 
dising  substance  to  enable  them  to  decompose  water  when  exposed  to 
light,  but  iodide  of  silver  does,  owing  to  the  greater  affinity  of  iodine 
for  silver,  and  its  less  affinity  for  hydrogen. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Redon,  January  20,  1873.  Thomas  Sutton. 


[Dr.  Reynolds’s  question,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  contemplated  a 
reply  strictly  according  to  Mr.  Sutton’s  theory  of  the  formation  of 
the  invisible  image.  The  above  refers  only  to  the  visible  discoloura¬ 
tion  produced  by  light  acting  under  the  circumstances  stated. — Eds.  j 


— ❖ — 

THE  MAYALL  MYSTERY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Can  you  find  room  for  a  few  lines  in  reply  to  the 
explanation  of  the  “Mayall  mystery,”  published  in  your  contemporary, 
in  which  the  writer  assumes  that  the  correspondence  commenced  in  the 
Brighton  papers  ?  This  is  an  error,  as,  had  he  kept  his  weather-eye 
open,  he  would  have  seen  in  your  Journal  for  October  4th  that  Dr. 
Thompson  called  attention  to  the  coincidence,  whereas  the  first  letter 
appeared  in  the  Brighton  Observer  of  November  29th.  A  second  notice 
of  the  case  appeared  in  yours  of  November  1st.  Of  neither  of  these 
did  Mr.  Mayall  or  his  friend  (your  contemporary)  take  the  slightest 
notice.  Had  they  done  so  it  is  more  than  probable  it  would  not  have 
appeared  in  the  “local  press”  at  all. 

There  is  also  a  discrepancy  between  the  explanation  of  your  con¬ 
temporary  and  Mr.  Mayall’s  published  explanation.  Your  contemporary 
says  that  Mr.  Mayall,  from  “paucity  of  material”  and  “pressure  of 
duty,”  “abandoned”  the  report  which  the  London  Photographic 
Society  had  appointed  him  to  “draw  up.”  Mr.  Mayall  gives  the  paper 
as  the  result  of  such  appointment.  If  Mr.  Mayall  “abandoned”  the 
preparation  of  the  report,  did  he  communicate  this  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Photographic  Society,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  appoint  some  other 
person  to  the  task,  who,  perhaps,  would  have  had  sufficient  influence  to 
have  commanded  an  abundance  of  material  for  such  report  ? 

Your  contemporary  says  that  “Mr.  Mayall  did  not  send  the  thoughts 
of  another  for  publication  as  his  own.”  Mr.  Mayall  admits  he  did, 
and  says  “had  he  known  Professor  Roscoe  had  done  the  same  he  would 
have  rewritten  his.”  But  stop  !  I  seethe  explanation;  it  was  not  sent, 
for,  listen  and  be  astonished!!  Yes,  these  are  the  words: — “After 
some  hesitation  he  agreed  to  place  the  manuscript  in  our  hands,  to 
make  such  use  as  we  should  judge  best.”  Is  he  really  punning?  If 
not,  alas  for  poor  “Dick  Honesty  !  ” 

Your  contemporary  further  says:  —  “It  was  not  in  Mr.  Mayall’s 
handwriting,  nor  did  it  bear  his  name,”  and  adds—  “We  placed  his 
name  at  the  head  of  the  paper.”  May  I  ask — Did  Mr.  Mayall  give  his 
consent  to  the  editor’s  doing  so?  Did  Mr.  Mayall  tell  the  editor  from  [ 


whom  he  received  the  paper  ?  If  Mr.  Mayall  did  not  give  his  consent, 
on  what  principle  of  right  did  the  editor  put  the  name  to  the  paper  ?  I 
cannot  think  this  a  usual  practice  with  other  journals  if  it  be  with  your 
contemporary. 

In  conclusion  :  I  would  ask— Did  Mr.  Mayall  get  the  authority  of  the 
writer  of  the  paper  on  the  carbon  process  to  publish  it  ?  Did  he  (the 
author)  give  his  consent  to  the  editor  of  the  Neivs  to  put  Mr.  Mayall’s 
name  to  the  paper  ?  If  not,  I  would  ask  is  he  well  pleased  with  Messrs. 
Mayall  and  News  for  taking  and  adopting  his  paper,  and  between  them 
attaching  another  name  to  it  ?  If  Mr.  Mayall  had  not  approved  of  his 
name  being  attached  to  the  paper  when  published,  why  did  he  not  at 
once  write  a  disclaimer — more  especially  as  the  attention  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  public  had  been  called  to  the  paper?— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Brighton,  January  22,  1873.  C.  W. 

— ♦ — 

THE  VANDER  WEYDE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Observing  in  your  advertising  columns  a  “caution” 
from  Mr.  Yander  Weyde,  to  the  effect  that  he  will  prosecute  photo¬ 
graphers  not  his  licensees  for  selling  a  “colourable  imitation”  of  his 
process,  I  would  say,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  a  license,  that  a  picture  equally  beautiful  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  first  preparing  the  surface  of  the  albumen  paper,  and  this  need 
not  be  done  with  pumice  or  other  powder  (which  would  not,  however, 
be  an  infringement),  and  applying  dry  colour  properly  mixed.  A  beau¬ 
tiful  effect  is  at  once  obtained.  This  method  is  much  simpler  than  the 
“  Yander  Weyde,”  as  the  operator  obtains  his  results  in  one  operation. 

All  artists  accustomed  to  photographic  finishing  are  aware  that  the  use 
of  pumice  or  other  powder  is  not  new.  I  have  myself  used  them  years 
ago  in  working  up  small  heads  on  albumen  paper  with  lithographic 
crayon  to  .equalise  the  hatching  and  remove  greasy-looking  patches. 

From  the  advertisement  we  are  led  to  believe  that  Mr.  Vander  Weyde 
can  prevent  artists  from  using  pastels  in  any  shape  or  form.  This  is  sheer 
nonsense,  and  requires  no  comment  from  me. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

44,  Albion- street,  Regent's  Park,  N.  W.,  Rd.  Rogers. 

January  18,  1873. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Let  the  trumpets  sound  !  A  victory  has  been  won  ! 
Rejoice,  Oh  !  ye  patentees  and  secret-process  mongers  !  A  leader  hath 
fallen  in  the  ranks  of  the  discontents;  nay,  better  than  fallen,  has 
given  his  adhesion  to  what  before  he  said  was  humbug.  Did  he  not 
write,  telling  how  to  do  it  without  infringing  the  patent?  Did  he  not 
say  it  was  as  old  as  drawing  in  chalk  itself?  Did  not  the  Editors 
express  their  delight  and  admiration?  Did  not  the  South  London 
Photographic  Society  invite  him  to  demonstrate  his  manner  of  doing  it  ? 

and,  when  done,  did  they  not  give  him  a  vote  of  thanks  ?  And  now _ 

oh  !  what  a  fall  is  here  ! — Mr.  Rogers  is  no  longer  authorised  to  finish 
pictures  by,  or  use,  the  patent  process,  and  Mr.  George  Croughton 
suddenly  discovers  that  he  has  infringed  the  patent — in  error,  of  course. 
But  Brutus  and  Cassius  are  “honourable  men,”  and  have  treated  each 
other  throughout  in  the  most  gentlemanly  manner. 

Our  champion  has  deserted  us  !  Wo !  wo !  in  the  non-licensees’  ranks  ! 
Never  mind,  though ;  its  not  a  complete  defeat — only  a  repulse.  We 
must  find  another.  In  the  meantime,  let  the  trumpets  sound  again  ; 
draw  nigh,  and  give  ear  unto  me.  Oh  !  my  countrymen !  I  have  dis¬ 
covered  a  new  process  that  has  not  been  used  or  mentioned  by  anyone _ 

at  anyrate  for  some  years.  Yes!  a  new  process  of  finishing  photographs 
in  crayons  !  But,  hush  !  after  the  proclamation  of  the  other  week  it 
is  almost  treason  to  mention  crayons  in  conjunction  with  photographs 
without  the  gracious  permission  of  the  patentee ;  but,  as  it  is  said,  so 
let  it  stand.  Listen  !  get  your  picture — half-length  vignettes  look 
best.  If  you  are  going  to  have  the  ground  blue-gi^ey  leave  it  white; 
if  brown,  it  is  better  to  be  slightly  shaded  in ;  but  it  is  according  to 
taste.  Well,  having  got  your  picture,  mount  it,  and,  while  still  damp, 

flow  or  brush  over  it  a  solution  of - -but  no  !  why  tell  ?  I  think  I 

will  patent  it  first ;  so  look  out  for  the  specification  of — Yours,  &c., 

January  27,  1873.  A  Little  Photo. 


ENLARGING  BY  COLLODIO-BROMIDE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— By  all  means  let  Colonel  Stuart  Wortlev  get  the  credit 
he  deserves  for  publishing  the  direct  s}^stem  of  enlarging  by  means  of 
bromised  films.  As  I  seldom  see  the  News,  and  have  only  practised  the 
collodio-bromide  process  within  the  last  few  months,  I  may  be  excused 
I  trust,  for  having  published  a  process  that  has  appeared  before.  I  never 
saw  the  article  you  quote  in  your  last  issue,  and  only  remember  seeing 
somewhere  or  other  that  bromised  plates  developed  by  the  alkaline 
method  and  treated  with  nitric  acid  gave  reversed  images.  The  applica¬ 
tion  to  enlarging  seemed  so  obvious  that  I  fully  expected  that  one  or  other 
of  the  man)'  experimentalists  in  the  collodio-bromide  process  must  have 
practised  it ;  but  I  was  quite  unaware  that  such  had  been  published. 

I  tender  my  thanks  to  the  gallant  Colonel  to  whom  photographers  are 
already  much  indebted.' — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H,  C.  Jennings. 

Queen-street,  Norwich,  January  28,  1S73. 
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Northampton  Transparencies. — Mr.  Henry  Cooper,  of  Northampton, 
has  sent  us  a  few  transparencies  of  scenery  in  and  around  that  town, 
which  show  that  while  there  is  capital  food  for  the  camera  in  that  quarter 
there  is,  at  least,  one  person  there  who  knows  how  to  secure  the  salient 
features  of  the  artistic  “bits”  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  also  to  repro¬ 
duce  them  of  excellent  quality  for  the  lantern.  A  Water  Mill,  South 
Bridge  from  the  Meadows ,  and  Market  Square ,  Northampton ,  attest  the 
great  excellence  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  work. 

The  Sciopticon. — A  correspondent  having  asked  our  opinion  concern¬ 
ing  the  “sciopticon,” — a  new  instrument  introduced  by  Mr.  Woodbury 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society — we  have  to 
reply  that  it  has  very  much  to  recommend  it.  The  shape  is  pleasing,  some¬ 
what  suggestive,  at  first  sight,  of  a  minature  locomotive  engine  ;  the  hulk 
is  very  small ;  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  lamp  causes  it  to  yield  a 
powerful  light,  with  a  flame  that  is  free  from  smoke ;  and  the  disc  on  the 
screen  when  we  saw  it  on  the  occasion  above  referred  to  was  well  illu¬ 
minated.  For  the  details  of  its  construction  we  refer  to  Mr.  Woodbury’s 
paper  on  the  subject,  which  will  be  found  on  page  28  of  the  present 
volume. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

A  Ross’s  carte  repeating  camera,  with  sunshade  and  flap,  very  little  used,  will 
be  exchanged  for  a  set  of  rockwork,  astronomical  lantern  slides,  or  other 
useful  coloured  slides. — Address,  W.  Harrison,  photographer,  The  Downs, 
Bowdon. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Photographs  Registered— 

P.  P.  Skeolan,  Harrogate. — Portrait  of  Earl  de  Grey. 

Henry  Sampson,  Southport. — Portrait  of  Mr.  John  Fernley. 

John  Richards,  Aberayron. — Portraits  of  Welsh  Dwarf  and  Wife 
A.  E.  Lesage,  Dublin. — Four  Portraits  of  the  Most  Pev.  Pr.  Moran. 

P.  Jones,  Wrexham.—  Group  of  Messrs.  W.  Pierce  and  Hugh  Davies 
Edwin  Debenham,  Reigat e.—Two  Portraits  of  Mr.  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Osaka. — We  shall  write. 

Wm.  Inglis. — Messrs.  Pumphrey,  of  Birmingham,  are  the  publishers  of  the 
lectures. 

George  S.  Crowe. — We  reserve  our  opinion  in  the  meantime;  when  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  we  shall  give  it  unhesitatingly. 

A  Wanderer. — To  secure  “moonlight  effects”  have  the  sun  as  much  in 
front  as  possible— not  absolutely  in  front,  but  two  or  three  degrees  either  to 
the  right  or  the  left. 

William  M.  Flewett  (Little  Glace  Bay,  Cape  Breton). — Letter  and  enclo¬ 
sure  duly  to  hand.  Two  copies  of  The  British  Journal  Photographic 
Almanac  have  been  posted.  Sutton’s  Wet  Collodion  Process  will  be  for¬ 
warded  when  published. 

S.  D. — Dr.  Carpenter  was  the  President  of  the  British  Association  in  1872,  and, 
indeed,  is  so  at  present,  his  term  of  office  only  expiring  at  the  opening  of  the 
next  meeting  at  Bradford.  Professor  Stokes  was  President  at  the  Exeter 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

X.  Y.  Z. — Thanks;  but  the  article  is  such  an  incoherent  rhapsody  that  we 
cannot  insert  it  in  its  present  shape,  and  we  have  no  leisure  for  re-writing 
an  article  chronicling  an  event  of  no  interest  whatever  except  to  the  person 
who  gave  the  dinner  and  those  who  partook  of  it. 

A  Careless  Experimentalist.— -The  proportion  of  castor  oil  added  has 
been  by  far  too  great.  The  only  way  by  which  to  rectify  matters  is  to  add  a 
large  portion  of  the  other  ingredients,  viz.,  the  sandarac  and  the  alcohol, 
until  the  proportion  of  oil  is  reduced  within  proper  limits. 

Miniature  Painter. — A  few  years  ago  a  kind  of  artificial  ivory  was  intro¬ 
duced  which  may  probably  answer  your  purpose ;  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  it 
is  not  an  article  of  manufacture  in  this  country.  It  is  formed  by  mixing 
together  kaolin,  sulphate  of  lead,  or  other  salt  of  a  similar  kind,  together 
with  ivory  or  bone  dust,  with  bleached  shellac. 

Old  Boss.— A  phosphorescent  sulphide  may  be  made  by  heating,  in  a  covered 
crucible,  sulphate  of  barytes,  previously  made  into  a  paste,  with  a  solution  of 
tragacanth.  Let  the  heat  be  strong,  and  after  half-an-hour  remove  the 
crucible  from  the  fire,  take  out  the  contents,  and  reduce  to  a  fine  powder, 
which  must  be  preserved  in  a  stoppered  bottle. 

Lectern. — When  tannin  is  used  as  a  preservative  the  tones  of  the  transpa¬ 
rency  are  of  a  very  warm  hue,  especially  if  acetic  acid  be  mixed  with  the 
pyrogallic  as  a  restrainer.  If  citric  acid  be  used  instead  of  acetic,  the  tone 
will  be  colder,  and,  in  our  opinion,  better  for  the  majority  of  subjects.  An 
application  of  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  makes  the  tone  still  colder. 

Anxious  Inquirer. — The  method  of  glazing  or  enamelling  prints  by  a  com¬ 
pound  layer  of  gelatine  and  collodion  was  the  subject  of  a  patent,  but  is  not  so 
now.  On  referring  to  our  list  of  photographic  patents  we  find  that  “  provisional 
protection  ”  was  granted  to  Mr  Alexr.  Rollason  on  August  31st,  1864,  con¬ 
sequently  the  protection  only  extended  to  the  last  day  of  February  in  the 
following  year. 

“  Sutton’s  New  Wet  Collodion  Process.”— We  have  received  an  order 
for  a  half-page  advertisement  for  this  little  work,  thus  — “  Same  as  in  your 
Almanac  ’’—without  indicating  the  advertisement  in  anyway.  The  post 
mark  is  “  Sale,”  Cheshire,  with  which  the  Publisher  cannot  identify  any  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  Almanac.  The  intending  advertiser  is  requested  to  for¬ 
ward  his  name  and  address. 


«L  A.  C.— -The  theory  must  be  altered  to  suit  the  facts.  Wo  admire  the  theory, 
which  is  very  ingenious,  but  that  it  is  quite  erroneous  the  facts  prove. 

Alexander  Green. — The  double-burner  paraffine  lamp  gives  a  better  light 
than  that  with  a  single  wick,  but  it  cannot  bear  comparison  with  the  argand 
burner.  Understand,  we  are  not  speaking  of  a  gas  argand  burner,  for  in 
most  cases  the  light  from  that  is  thin  and  poor  enough ;  but  we  refer  to  an 
argand  burner  constructed  for  burning  either  paraffine  or  colza  oil,  of  which 
the  best  are  those  in  which  the  flame  is  contracted  a  little  above  the  wick, 
either  by  a  contraction  in  the  glass  chimney  or  by  a  conical  brass  cap. 

F.  R.  S. — The  focus  of  a  single  lens  is  a  fixed  and  determinate  thing,  but  no 
so  that  of  a  compound  objective  or  combination  of  lenses.  Let  us  start  with 
a  pair  of  portrait  lenses  the  foci  of  which  are  identical,  and  assume  that  for 
some  inexplicable  reason  you  desire  one  of  them  to  give  a  larger  image  than 
the  other,  or,  in  other  words,  to  have  a  longer  equivalent  focus.  All  that  is 
required  is  to  increase  the  distance  between  the  front  and  back  lenses  of  the 
combination  and  it  is  done.  The  farther  apart  the  lenses  ure,  or  the  longer 
the  tube  is,  the  longer  will  be  the  focus  of  the  combination,  and  consequently 
the  larger  the  size  of  the  image.  To  apply  this  practically  to  the  case  of  our 
correspondent,  who  has  a  pair  of  portrait  lenses  apparently  of  similar  foci 
but  the  images  formed  by  which  are  not  exactly  of  the  same  size  separate 
the  lenses  of  the  one  that  gives  the  smaller  image  by  unscrewing  for  a  few 
turns  either  the  front  or  back  lens,  or  both,  until  perfect  coincidence  in 
respect  of  dimensions  is  obtained. 

Received. — M.  Whiting;  Thomas  Sutton;  Dr.  Maddox;  J.  W.  Gough; 
Baynham  Jones ;  H.  H.  Snelling ;  and  “  Another  World."  With  reference  to 
the  work  just  named  (which  we  have  not  yet  had  leisure  to  read),  we  under¬ 
stand  that  it  professes  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  one  of  the  planetary  bodies.  Punch  is  curious  to  know  many  things  con¬ 
nected  with  the  inhabitants,  as  will  be  seen  on  referring  to  the  pages  of  our 
ubiquitous  contemporary  ;  and,  before  opening  the  book,  we  are  beginning  to 
wonder  in  what  state  photography  exists  among  our  brethren  in  the  planet, 
and  whether  they  have  discovered  the  best  conditions  under  which  the  col- 
lodio-bromide  emulsion  process  can  be  successfully  worked.  We  Bhall  see. 


Photography  and  the  Loss  of  the  “Northfleet.” — Captain  Oates, 
agent  at  Dungeness  for  the  owners  of  this  ill-fated  vessel,  has  received 
a  telegram  from  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  requesting  that  all  recogni¬ 
sable  bodies  shall  be  photographed,  for  the  purposes  of  identification. 
The  request  is  being  carried  out. 

Obituary. — We  learn,  with  much  regret,  of  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  M. 
Burgess,  of  Norwich — a  gentleman  whose  name  was  well  known  as 
identified  with  the  invention  of  the  eburneum  process.  Mr.  Burgess 
was  a  professional  photographer  and  an  excellent  artist.  He  died 
on  the  24th  inst.,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one  years. 

Vignette  Papers. — Mr.  Waymouth,  of  Nailsea,  appears  to  be  actively 
employed  in  developing  the  full  capabilities  of  his  vignette  papers.  We 
have  received  from  him  some  samples  showing  a  further  extension  of 
the  system,  bronze  powder  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  opaque 
portions  and  securing  a  more  delicate  gradation  between  the  lucent 
centre  and  the  opaque  edges. 

Mat  Varnish. — Mr.  J.  Werge,  of  the  well-known  house  of  Mr.  Jabez 
Hughes,  Berner-street,  has  sent  us  a  sample  of  mat  varnish  now  being 
manufactured  by  him.  We  have  tried  several  of  the  applications  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mr.  Werge;  among  others,  we  find  that  when  applied  to  a 
paper  print  it  gives  such  a  “tooth”  as  t»  cause  the  easy  application  of 
crayons  or  other  powder  colours  without  any  abrasion  of  the  surface.  As 
a  varnish  with  which  to  back  transparencies  we  have  never  seen  any  to 
surpass  it,  while  the  adhesion  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  January  28,  1873. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

Taylor  and  Park,  Stanley-terrace,  Jamaica-level,  Southwark-park,  Bermondsey, 
photographers. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

For  the  Week  ending  January  29th,  1873. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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PORTABLE  LENS  MOUNTS. 

Having,  last  summer,  experienced  a  certain  amount  of  discomfort 
when  photographing  in  the  country  with  a  bulky  and  heavy  lens  of 
large  dimensions,  we  were  led  to  inquire  if  the  objectionable 
elements  of  such  lenses  could  not  be  eliminated.  As  far  as  the 
tourist  is  concerned  the  less  the  weight  and  bulk  of  his  impedimenta 
the  better,  and  the  reduction  of  these  is  to  be  desired. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  we  can  carry  the  reduction  of  the  bulk  of 
cameras  farther  than  it  has  been  done  ;  for  such  is  the  ingenuity  of 
our  camera  “  architects  ”  and  camera  makers  that  it  is  difficult 
indeed  to  discover  in  what  direction  greater  portability  can  be 
looked  for.  But  when  we  turn  to  lenses  the  case  is  far  different. 
Assuming  that  we  are  using  a  compound  lens  of  three  and  a-half 
inches  diameter,  mounted  in  the  usual  way,  we  have,  in  respect  of 
weight  nearly  five  pounds,  and  with  regard  to  bulk  something  that 
necessitates  a  special  leather  packing-case  to  be  slung  over  the 
shoulder.  There  is  by  far  too  much  weight  and  bulk  in  our  large 
lenses  when  viewed  from  the  tourist’s  standpoint,  and,  consequently, 
a  large  measure  of  reform  is  needed. 

With  the  view  of  reducing  the  weight  of  the  lens  just  spoken  of 
we  set  about  inquiring  analytically  into  the  uses  of  the  tube.  The 
first  use  is  to  retain  the  outer  lens  at  a  definite  distance  from,  and  in 
a  rigid  position  as  respects,  the  back  element ;  the  second  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  light  from  entering  the  back  lens  which  has  not  previously 
been  transmitted  through  the  front.  Surely  all  these  points  might 
be  secured  by  some  other  means  than  by  a  tube  of  brass. 

Among  those  with  which  we  have  experimented,  and,  indeed,  the 
first  that  we  tried — doubtless  from  its  proximity— was  a  cigar  box. 
Holes  were  cut  in  each  end,  and  the  cells  containing  the  lenses  were 
inserted.  This,  as  might  be  expected,  answered  quite  as  well  as  the 
brass  tube,  with  the  advantage  of  greater  lightness ;  but  as  regards 
portability  it  was  worse  than  the  other.  However,  by  the  exercise 
of  such  mechanical  powers  as  we  possess,  we  managed  to  take  the 
box  asunder  and  hinge  the  sides  together  by  means  of  strips  of  linen 
pasted  along  the  junctions,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  sides 
folded  close  together,  and  the  bulk  when  thus  packed  was  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  If  this  method  were  adopted  by  a  competent  workman, 
and  the  sides  made  on  the  well-known  principle  of  the  folding  camera, 
it  would  provide  a  very  portable  mount  for  large  lenses — a  mount 
which  would  be  quite  as  rigid  as  portable. 

Another  mount  which  we  have  had  constructed  is  made  on  the 
principle  of  the  folding  opera-hat.  The  body  of  this  mount  is  made 
of  a  flexible  fabric  impervious  to  light.  It  is  of  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  usual  lens  tube,  a  light  ring  or  flange  of  brass  being  fitted  in 
each  end,  into  which  the  lenses  are  screwed.  Light  metallic  rods 
keep  the  tube  distended ;  and,  what  is  of  importance,  the  mount, 
when  distended,  is  very  rigid.  The  particular  description  of  rods, 
which  are  kneed  or  hinged  in  the  centre,  will  be  apparent  to  any 
person  who  takes  the  trouble  of  examining  the  mechanical  con¬ 
struction  of  the  well-known  folding  opera-hat.  At  first  we  tried  to 
keep  the  tube  distended  by  means  of  a  spiral  spring;  but  after  a 
trial  we  abandoned  it  in  favour  of  the  more  complex  but  far  more 
elegant  and  rigid  distending  rods  above  referred  to. 


Having  thus  satisfied  ourselves  of  the  soundness  of  this  mount 
as  respects  lightness,  rigidity,  and  compactness,  we  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  recommending  its  adoption  to  those  who  desire  to  use  large 
lenses  in  the  field,  but  who  demur  to  doing  so  on  account  of  their 
weight  and  bulk.  It  is  quite  possible  that  others  may  have  suggested 
or  constructed  portable  mounts  of  a  similar  character  to  those  here 
described.  We  are  not,  however,  aware  of  it;  but  should  this  fall 
under  the  eye  of  any  person  who  has  done  so  we  shall  be  glad  to 
compare  notes  with  him. 

Seeing  that  so  much  has  been  done  by  camera  makers  towards 
rendering  our  cameras  portable  and  compact,  it  is  certainly  time 
that  opticians  should  endeavour  to  do  something  in  a  similar  way 
for  the  reduction  of  the  bulk  of  our  large  lenses.  We  gratefully 
acknowledge  how  much  they  have  done  in  reducing  the  diameters  of 
certain  lenses  without  sacrificing  their  good  qualities ;  but  still  there 
are  lenses  of  large  dimensions  which  cannot  be  reduced  in  this 
direction  without  impairing  their  special  qualities.  So  long  as  work 
is  to  be  found  by  the  tourist,  for  which  lenses  of  this  class  are 
specially  useful,  so  long  will  every  effort  made  in  the  direction  of 
reducing  the  bulk  of  the  mounting  be  welcomed. 

- * - 

STEREOSCOPIC  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  inspection  without  a  stereoscope  of  a 
properly-mounted  stereoscopic  picture  is  well  known  to  many,  and 
several  persons  are  able  to  see  binocular  pictures  in  perfect  relief 
without  the  instrument.  The  number  of  those  who  are  able  to  do 
the  converse  of  this  is  much  more  limited  ;  still,  we  have  several 
friends  who  can,  by  crossing  the  axes  of  the  eyes,  see  the  right 
picture  with  the  left  eye,  and  vice  versa.  Of  course,  to  see  the  pic¬ 
tures  in  relief  in  this  manner  it  is  requisite  that  they  be  mounted  to 
suit  the  special  mode  of  examination. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  possess  the  ability  to  see  pictures  in  the 
way  here  alluded  to ;  for,  when  glancing  over  a  number  of  stereo¬ 
scopic  slides,  a  person  possessing  such  obliquity  of  view  can  see  them 
in  their  proper  relief,  even  though  some  of  the  slides  be  by  accident 
wrongly  mounted.  Uncut  pictures  can  also  be  examined  stereo- 
scopically  just  as  they  come  from  the  printing-frame.  One  use  to 
which  we  always  put  this  power,  when  out  photographing  with  a 
binocular  camera,  is  to  examine  the  image  on  the  ground  glass  so  as 
to  see  the  exact  degree  of  relief  or  stereosity  the  picture  will 
have. 

In  connection  with  the  combining  of  pictures  by  crossing  the  axes 
of  the  eyes,  we  have  pleasure  in  describing  an  improvement  in  the 
stereoscope,  suggested  by  Mr.  Howard  Grubb,  C.E.,  whose  name  is 
a  guarantee  for  the  practical  character  of  the  proposal,  and  for  its 
soundness  in  a  scientific  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Grubb  suggests  that  if  two  compound  glass  prisms,  similar  to 
those  now  used  in  the  stereoscope,  be  placed  with  their  bases  opposed, 
but  the  prisms  separated  to  the  right  distance  from  each  other  so 
as  to  suit  the  eyes  of  the  observer,  an  arrangement  is  obtained  by 
means  of  which  two  pictures  capable  of  being  combined  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  relief,  and  of  almost  any  size,  can  be  viewed,  the  distance  at 
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which  the  pictures  are  placed  from  the  observer  being  regulated  by 
their  size. 


The  accompanying  diagram,  drawn  to  scale,  will  malic  me  special' 
points  clear.  P  P'  are  the  two  compound  prisms.  The  distance  at 
which  any  object  would  be  distinctly  seen  without  the  prisms  is 
shown  at  the  point  of  the  cone  formed  by  the  unbroken  line ;  but 
the  prisms  oblige  the  rays  to  cross  nearer  to  the  eyes  of  the  observer, 
and,  if  the  pictures  are  placed  beyond  this  point  of  intersection, 
the  left  eye  is  made  to  see  the  right-hand  picture,  and  the  right  eye 
the  left-hand  picture.  If  the  views  are  capable  of  combining,  and 
are  reversed,  the  stereoscopic  effect  is  produced  without  strain  on  the 
eyes. 

A  few  words  now  as  to  the  special  advantages  of  this  plan.  At 
present  stereoscopic  pictures  are  limited  in  size — at  least  in  a  lateral 
direction — to  about  two  and  a-half  inches.  This  is  felt  to  be  a  serious 
drawback,  as  pictures  of  such  small  size,  however  delicate  and 
beautiful  their  details  may  be,  have  much  of  their  beauty  lost  owing 
to  the  diminutive  size  of  each  print.  This  difficulty  can  be  over¬ 
come  by  the  use  of  Wheatstone’s  reflecting  stereoscope,  or  some 
modification  of  it,  whereby  prints  of  large  size  can  be  viewed  and 
stereoscopic  effect  secured ;  but  the  prints  for  these  instruments  are 
mounted  on  separate  cards,  and  therefore  one  of  a  pair  may  easily 
be  mislaid.  Mr.  Grubb’s  plan  appears  to  us  to  be  a  much  better 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  since  both  prints,  however  large,  can  be 
mounted  on  a  single  card,  and  a  large  pair  viewed  as  conveniently  as 
prints  of  the  usual  size  by  placing  them  at  a  suitably  greater  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  prisms.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  there  is  a  practical 
limit  to  the  size  of  pictures  that  can  be  advantageously  used  with 
this  instrument ;  but  Mr.  Grubb  has  shown  us  10  X  8  prints  as  fair 
specimens  of  the  size  that  may  be  conveniently  used  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  stereoscopic  effect. 

The  mount  of  the  eye-prisms  can  be  attached  to  a  stand  similar  to 
that  of  the  graphoscope,  and  the  distance  of  the  pair  of  prints  from 
the  eyes  can  thus  be  varied  according  to  the  size  of  the  positives. 
It  was  on  such  a  stand  that  Mr.  Grubb  had  mounted  the  arrange¬ 
ment  he  showed  to  us. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  introduction  of  stereoscopic  views 
of  much  larger  size  than  those  commonly  in  use  deserves  serious 


attention  from  a  business  point  of  view.  The  public  taste  appears 
to  be  in  process  of  education  in  the  matter  of  large  photographs,  and 
the  time  will  probably  soon  come  when  small  stereoscopic  prints 
will  give  way  to  those  of  larger  size.  It  therefore  behoves  photo¬ 
graphers  to  look  in  suitable  directions  for  the  best  means  of  providing 
for  a  probable  demand  in  the  two  classes  of  stereoscopes  and  large 
prints.  The  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Grubb  appears  to  be  a  move  in 
the  right  direction,  and  we  hope  that  the  suggestion  he  lias  so  freely 
and  generously  made  may  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Everyone  who 
possesses  an  ordinary  Brewster  stereoscope  can  roughly  try  his  plan 
by  reversing  the  position  of  each  prism  so  that  the  pair  may  bo 
placed  as  shown  in  the  diagram ;  a  pair  of  small  stereoscopic  pictures 
if  reversed  in  position  on  the  mount  can  then  be  combined  by  the 
improvised  Grubb  stereoscope. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  Joseph  Kinsley,  of  Carnarvon,  the 
details  of  a  method  of  finishing  photographs  which  lias  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  him  for  the  last  three  years  with  success.  A  large 
transparency  having  been  made,  a  varnish  of  the  consistence  of 
collodion  is  formed  by  mixing  in  suitable  proportions  flake  white, 
mastic  varnish,  and  turpentine.  This  is  applied  to  the  transparency, 
and,  when  dried,  gives  it  an  opaline  appearance.  Colour  may  now 
be  applied  on  this  semi-opal  varnish,  which  will  have  a  mellow  and 
subdued  effect  when  the  picture  is  examined  from  the  other  side. 
Coloured  paper,  either  plain,  graduated,  or  locally  worked  upon, 
may  be  used  as  a  backing. 


In  the  closing  days  of  last  year  we  were  invited  by  Mr.  Paul  to 
see  in  operation  a  modification  of  the  usual  method  of  producing 
photolithographic  transfers  he  had  adopted  and  found  to  be  use¬ 
ful.  As  he  was  not  desirous  that  publicity  should  be  given  to  it 
for  a  few  months,  we  respected  his  confidence  ;  but,  for  reasons 
which  need  not  here  be  given,  now  consider  ourselves  at  liberty 
to  speak  of  it.  The  modification  is  a  simple  one,  and  consists 
in  merely  using  gelatinised  paper  for  the  transfer  (the  gelatine 
coating  having  been  rendered  insoluble),  and  applying  the  bichro¬ 
mate  of  potash  in  solution  in  albumen.  The  paper  thus  coated  is 
dried,  exposed  under  the  negative,  and  then  treated  in  the  usual 
way — that  is,  it  is  inked  by  being  rolled  upon  an  inked  stone  and 
then  placed  in  water.  On  the  application  of  a  soft  sponge  to  the 
face  the  ink  is  removed  from  all  the  whites  of  the  picture  or  en¬ 
graving,  leaving  the  lines  formed  of  the  ink.  The  transfer  is  then 
ready  to  be  laid  down  upon  the  lithographic  stone. 


With  much  sagacity  our  contemporary  wisely  abstains  from  facing 
the  charge  we  made  against  him  of  presuming  on  the  nescience  of 
his  readers  by  attempting  to  claim  one  of  Major  Russell’s  discoveries 
as  his  own  (in  the  same  way  that  he  claimed  the  collodio-chloride 
process  of  Gaudin),  shelves  the  real  question  at  issue,  and  from  his 
dingy  office  in  an  obscure  court  off  Fleet-street  gives  himself  airs 
towards  “  provincials.”  Now  it  may  be  all  very  well  for  the  occu¬ 
pant  of  such  a  lively  retreat  to  look  loftily  down  upon  provincial 
artists  or  journals  which  enjoy  their  confidence ;  but  the  fact 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  neither  in  inventive  faculty,  research, 
nor  artistic  excellence  have  provincial  photographers  proved  to  be 
inferior  to  those  of  the  clientele  of  our  contemporary  who  reside 
within  sound  of  Bow  bells,  and  take  cartes  at  three  shillings  a 
dozen.  Were  it  not  for  provincial  photographers  what  would  become 
of  our  photographic  exhibitions— nay,  of  our  art-science  itself? 
Are  there  in  London  at  the  present  day  more  than  two  photo¬ 
graphers  known  to  fame  who  have  not  been  born  and  educated  in 
the  provinces  ?  Our  sapient  contemporary  complains  of  our  having 
imitated  (!)  his  almanac  by  publishing  a  similar  annual,  instead  of 
feeling  grateful  to  us  for  showing  the  full  development  of  the 
almanac  idea,  first  originated  by  a  former  writer  on  this  Journal, 
the  late  Mr.  Lay  (“  Charles  Martell”),  and  then  followed  up  by  our 
contemporary,  who  thus  confessed  to  his  inability  to  originate  any¬ 
thing  new  even  in  the  literature  as  well  as  in  the  processes  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  As  to  our  having  “imitated”  him,  every  person  knows 
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the  story  of  the  glass  positive  man  in  the  Westminster  Bridge  Road 
who  used  to  tell  his  Sunday  customers  (he  served  the  public  other¬ 
wise  during  the  week),  confidentially,  that  Rej lander,  Robinson,  and 
“  them  kind  of  fellers,”  all  imitated  his  style.  Verb.  sap. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  COLLODIO-BROMIDE 
EMULSIONS. 

Although  my  enthusiasm  for  the  collodio-bromide  process  has  never 
been  up  to  fever  heat,  yet  the  good-keeping  quality  of  some  of 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  extra-sensitive  emulsion  supplied  to  me  in 
the  spring,  and  the  great  excellence  of  the  Liverpool  rapid  dry 
plates,  as  proved  lately  by  my  trial  of  six  which  were  given  to  me  in 
September,  has  warmed  it  up  a  little,  and  I  have  recommenced 
experimenting  with  the  process. 

My  first  two  or  three  trials  have  been  singularly  full  of  instruction 
and  interest,  although  made  on  a  small  scale;  and  I  will  now 
endeavour  to  show  what  I  have  learnt  from  them. 

Two  ounces  cf  a  cadmium-bromised  collodion,  strength  eight 
grains  to  the  ounce,  and  made  with  absolute  solvents,  were  put  into 
a  bottle,  and  then  a  hot  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  absolute 
alcohol  from  a  test  tube  was  poured  into  it,  a  little  at  a  time,  until, 
in  consequence  of  the  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  emulsion 
showed  clots  of  silver  bromide  which  stuck  to  the  sides  of  the  bottle 
and  dark  particles  which  were  suspended  in  it.  No  amount  of 
shaking  or  of  waiting  would  cause  these  to  blend  with  the  collodion ; 
and  on  pouring  a  little  of  it  upon  a  glass  plate  the  film  looked  as 
coarse  as  very  rough  ground  glass,  and  gave  a  dark  stain  with  the 
iron  test. 

So  far  there  was  nothing  new,  for  I  have  often  obtained  this  result 
before  when  adding  excess  of  silver  nitrate  to  an  emulsion;  but, 
unlike  Dr.  Yogel,  I  knew  the  remedy  and  applied  it  at  once.  On 
adding  a  little  of  the  same  bromised  collodion  to  the  emulsion— and 
it  is  extraordinary  how  very  little  was  required — the  whole  mixture 
emulsionised  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  and  gave  a  structureless 
film. 

A  negative  was  then  taken  with  it,  which  came  out  bright  and 
thin,  the  film  proving  to  be  rather  slow. 

From  the  above  experiment  we  learn  two  important  facts,  viz. : — 

First :  that  an  emulsion  made  with  absolute  solvents  cannot  hold 
an  excess  of  free  nitrate,  because  neither  ether  or  alcohol,  without 
water,  are  solvents  of  nitrate  of  silver.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
possible  to  make  an  emulsion  with  absolute  solvents  provided  the 
nitrate  of  silver  be  not  in  excess.  This  can  be  done,  because  silver 
nitrate  is  soluble  in  hot  absolute  alcohol,  and  may  be  added  to  the 
collodion  in  that  state. 

Secondly :  that  an  emulsion  which  contains  but  a  small  quantity, 
comparatively,  of  bromide  of  silver  per  ounce  will  not  give  a  dense 
negative.  My  two  ounces  of  collodion,  which  contained  originally  but 
eight  grains  of  hydrated  cadmium  bromide  per  ounce,  had  increased 
in  bulk,  by  the  addition  of  the  alcohol  in  which  the  silver  nitrate  was 
dissolved,  to  two  and  a-lialf  ounces,  and  therefore  gave  a  rather  thin 
film — though  not  thinner  than  Colonel  Wortley’s  emulsion — and  con¬ 
sequently  a  thin  negative.  I.  could  not  have  got  by  the  bath  process  a 
dense  negative  with  a  collodion  containing  only  six  and  a-half  grains 
of  hydrated  bromide  of  cadmium  per  ounce.  The  collodion  should 
contain  twelve  grains  of  this  bromide  to  the  ounce  in  order  to  give 
good  printing  density  without  silver  intensification. 

Let  us  now  proceed  a  step  further. 

Being  anxious  to  render  my  emulsion  more  sensitive,  I  added  to  it 
some  silver  nitrate  dissolved  in  cold  water  to  saturation.  On  making 
this  addition  no  silver  bromide  was  thrown  down  in  clots,  as  it  would 
nave  been  had  I  added  the  nitrate  dissolved  in  hot  absolute  alcohol 
as  before.  In  this  way  I  was  enabled  to  introduce  a  large  excess  of 
free  nitrate  without  spoiling  the  emulsion.  As  near  as  I  can  judge 
the  emulsion  had  now  about  five  grains  of  excess  per  ounce.  I  did 
not  go  beyond  this  for  fear  of  getting  crapy  lines  in  the  film  from 
there  being  too  much  water  present  in  it. 

In  this  state  the  emulsion  still  gave  a  structureless  film ;  and  on 
pouring  a  little  solution  of  plain  protosulphate  of  iron  over  it  this 
showed  a  well-defined  dark  patch. 

After  waiting  about  half-an-hour  I  took  a  negative  with  it.  The 
film  was  about  as  sensitive  as  Mr.  Mawdsley’s  rapid  plates,  the 
negative  quite  bright,  but  the  blacks  still  not  up  to  printing  density. 
I  intensified  it,  however,  after  fixing,  into  a  very  fair  result. 

In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  I  tried  this  emulsion  again,  and  then 
found  that  it  fogged  badly.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  first  trial  the 
soluble  bromide  had  not  had  time  to  be  all  converted,  whilst  the  free 
nitrate  was  removed  in  the  washing  water.  In  the  second  trial  a 


more  complete  conversion  had  taken  place,  and  therefore  the  film 
fogged. 

Plates  closely  resembling  Mr.  Mawdsley’s  may  be  made  in  the 
manner  described,  provided  you  begin  with  a  collodion  containing 
twelve  or  fourteen  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium  to  the  ounce,  in 
order  to  get  density  in  the  negative  ;  but  the  emulsion  should  be 
used  fresh.  His  ordinary  plates  are  probably  made  with  a  little  less 
bromide,  say  eight  grains,  and  some  chloride  of  cadmium,  say  two  or 
three  grains  to  the  ounce.  His  rapid  plates  appear  to  be  organified 
with  gelatine.  The  use  of  tannin  has  evidently  been  abandoned. 

Another  experiment  consisted  in  making  a  nine-grain  cadmium- 
bromide  emulsion  with  excess  of  silver  nitrate,  then  partly  neutra¬ 
lising  this  excess  by  adding  some  four-grain  cadmium-clilorised 
collodion,  and  using  the  emulsion  fresh.  A  very  bright,  dense,  and 
red  negative  was  obtained,  closely  resembling  those  on  Mr.  Mawds¬ 
ley’s  ordinary  plates.  I  have  not  yet  tried  how  this  emulsion  keeps, 
but  I  should  fear  badly. 

It  appears  from  what  has  preceded  that  a  good  way  would  be  to 
make  an  anhydrous  emulsion  containing  a  trace  of  soluble  bromide ; 
and  to  excite  this  to  greater  rapidity,  when  required  for  use,  by 
adding  to  it  a  little  saturated  solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  cold 
water. 

I  have  as  yet  had  no  experience  whatever  in  any  of  the  methods 
which  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  has  introduced.  One  thing,  however, 
is  certain,  viz.,  that  his  extra  sensitive  emulsion,  which  keeps  so 
well  and  gives  such  a  thin  negative,  shows  no  trace  of  free  nitrate 
to  the  iron  test. 

For  using  this  test  I  make  a  strong  solution  of  protosulphate  of 
iron  in  water,  and  add  about  one-tliird  part  of  alcohol  to  it.  No 
acid  is  added.  The  double  sulphate  is  just  as  good  for  this  purpose, 
because  the  alcohol  causes  turbidity  in  it.  Pour  a  little  of  the 
emulsion  upon  the  corner  of  a  plate,  and  then  a  little  of  the  iron 
test  solution  upon  the  film.  If  it  produce  a  perceptible  stain  there 
is  free  nitrate  in  the  emulsion. 

It  is  tolerably  certain  that  both  nitrate  of  silver  and  bromide  of 
cadmium  may  exist  together  for  some  time  in  emulsion  without  any 
double  decomposition  taking  place ;  this  is  in  consequence  of  the 
viscidity  of  the  collodion  preventing  the  immediate  action  of  one 
salt  upon  the  other.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  when  the  smallest  trace 
of  free  nitrate  remains  in  the  film  at  the  time  of  exposure  the  film 
will  be  fogged  the  instant  the  alkaline  developer  touches  it,  and  that 
the  presence  even  of  nitric  acid  in  the  film  will  not  prevent  this.  It 
seems  to  me,  also,  that  although  an  emulsion  may  contain  free 
nitrate,  yet  this  is  very  easily  washed  out  of  the  film ;  whilst 
unconverted  bromide,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  difficult  to  remove. 
Lignine  has  a  strong  affinity  for  metallic  salts  of  this  class,  and 
when  sailmakers’  canvas  has  been  steeped  in  chloride  of  zinc  no 
amount  of  driving  rain  or  washing  will  remove  the  last  trace. 
When  collodion  has  become  gorged  with  insoluble  bromide  of 
silver,  which  makes  a  sort  of  clay,  the  free  nitrate  finds  an  almost 
insuperable  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  last  trace  of  soluble  bromide 
to  convert  it.  It  is  possible,  even,  that  it  may  prefer  to  combine 
with  the  bromide  of  silver  to  form  a  double  salt. 

I  have  found  three  days’  soaking  in  water,  frequently  changed, 
will  not  remove  the  last  trace  of  soluble  bromide  from  a  film,  no 
matter  how  prepared.  That  the  presence  of  this  salt  should 
conduce  to  the  brightness  of  a  negative  may  be  explained  very 
simply  thus  : — The  free  nitrate,  not  having  been  able  to  dislodge  it 
from  its  combination  with  the  pyroxyline,  is  easily  washed  out  of 
the  film ;  and  thus  the  presence  of  the  soluble  bromide  is  a 
guarantee  for  the  absence  of  free  nitrate,  which  would  inevitably 
produce  fog. 

According  to  my  experience,  organic  matter  should  not  be 
introduced  into  the  film  until  the  whole  of  the  free  nitrate  has  been 
removed;  for  if  these  two  should  combine,  so  as  not  to  be  removable 
by  washing,  fogging  will  result.  Whenever  I  have  added  organic 
matter  of  any  kind  to  my  collodion  I  have  come  to  grief.  A 
horny  pyroxyline  always  gives  me  the  brightest  film  ;  that  which  is 
strong  in  its  organic  reaction  with  silver  tends  to  fogging.  Mr. 
Mawdsley’s  films  are  skinny  and  not  powdery,  and  so  are  Major 
Russell’s.  Density  is  got,  not  by  adding  organic  matter  to  the 
collodion  or  by  using  a  strong  developer,  but  by  having  plenty  of 
bromide  in  the  film  or  a  little  chloride  of  silver.  These  remarks 
do  not,  of  course,  apply  to  Colonel  Wortley’s  secret  process,  of 
which  I  know  nothing ;  but  all  his  old  results  during  the  last  spring 
and  summer  I  could  imitate  exactly  by  my  bath  process,  without 
any  nitrate  of  uranium  or  other  complications. 

In  a  private  letter  just  received  from  Mr.  Stillman,  he  describes 
some  curious  results  with  emulsions,  an  account  of  which  he  will  no 
doubt  publish  himself  at  the  proper  time.  It  is  only  by  this  open 
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and  candid  comparison  of  results  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at 
sound  knowledge  of  the  emulsion  process.  In  the  method  with  the 
bath  all  is  simple  and  straightforward,  and  no  secret  dodges  exist. 
Depend  upon  it  this  method  is  the  best.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  I, 
for  one,  have  yet  to  learn  that  a  liighly-sensitive  emulsion  will  not 
only  keep  well,  but  give  full  printing  density  without  intensifying 
with  silver ;  and  when  that  has  been  really  proved  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  talk  of  the  practical  value  of  the  emulsion  process  in 
producing  extra-rapid  plates. 

In  the  present  article  the  reader  will  find  described  the  means  of 
preparing  rapid  dry  collodio-bromide  plates  which,  I  firmly  believe, 
would  hold  their  own  in  sensitiveness  and  other  good  qualities 
against  Mr.  Mavvdsley’s  or  Mr.  Dawson’s.  The  principle  consists 
in  first  making  an  anhydrous  emulsion  with  plenty  of  bromide  in  it, 
and  a  trace  of  unconverted  soluble  bromide;  next,  to  add  silver 
nitrate  dissolved  in  cold  water  until  this  is  well  in  excess ;  then  to 
use  the  emulsion  fresh,  to  wash  out  all  the  free  nitrate  and  to 
organify  with  albumen  or  gelatine.  In  order  to  make  the  emulsion 
with  absolute  solvents,  the  silver  nitrate  must  be  dissolved  in  hot 
absolute  alcohol,  without  water,  and  be  then  added  to  the  bromised 
collodion.  Greater  density  in  the  negative  may  be  obtained,  at  the 
expense  of  a  little  sensitiveness,  by  partly  neutralising  the  free 
nitrate  with  chlorised  collodion. 

The  above  process  has  this  advantage,  viz.,  that  the  absolute 
emulsion  with  excess  of  bromide  will  keep,  and  may  be  sensitised  at 
any  time  by  adding  to  it  a  little  old  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
silver  nitrate,  followed,  if  you  like,  by  a  few  drops  of  chlorised  collo¬ 
dion  ;  it  may  then  be  used  at  once.  A  tourist  can  in  this  way 
prepare  his  plates,  either  wet  or  dry,  en  route ;  but  he  must  provide 
himself  with  a  little  bottle  of  the  iron  test  solution  in  order  to  work 
with  certainty.  No  delicate  weighing  and  measuring  are  required, 
and  any  good  pyroxyline  will  answer  the  purpose ;  it  need  not  be 
particularly  powdery.  I  attach  a  vast  deal  more  importance  to  the 
water  in  the  emulsion  than  to  the  use  of  any  special  quality  of 
pyroxyline.  So  long  as  the  film  is  structureless,  and  not  opalescent, 
that  will  do.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


RESEARCHES  ON  THE  SENSITIVENESS  OF  COLLODION. 

From  timetotimeDr.Vogel  has  been  publishing  in  the Photoyrapliische 
Mittheilungen,  edited  by  him,  minutes  upon  the  various  theoreti¬ 
cal  questions  involved  in  the  nature  of  the  latent  image  and  the 
direct  mediums  of  its  productions.  In  the  last  number  he  puts 
forth  certain  theories  regarding  the  sensitiveness  of  collodion  as 
affected  by  various  ways  of  manufacturing  and  treating  it.  The 
following  is  in  substance  what  he  says  — 

The  first  matter  treated  of  is  the  effect  or  operations  of  the  quality 
of  pyroxyline.  He  remarks  at  the  outset  that  the  daily  experience 
of  everyone  who  is  in  any  way  familiar  with  the  subject  through 
actual  experiments  proves  that  pyroxyline  differently  made  alters 
very  materially  the  quality  of  samples  of  collodion  in  other  respects 
identical  with  each  other  in  composition.  Some  pyroxylines  yield 
a  sensitive,  others  a  non-sensitive,  collodion ;  some  a  flat,  others  a 
brilliant,  image. 

The  cause  of  this  divergence  has  been  sought  for  in  the  different 
character  of  the  various  wools  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  col¬ 
lodion,  which  frequently  contain  foreign  matter  in  varying  propor¬ 
tions,  such  as  nitro-glucose,  gum,  and  sugar.  Such  are  at  any  rate 
merely  neutral  substances  in  its  preparation.  Generally,  however, 
they  have  been  reckoned  of  a  pernicious  nature,  and  hence  the 
attempts  made  to  purify  the  pyroxyline  by  the  addition  of  water  to 
the  collodion  and  consequent  precipitation — attempts  often  highly 
commended,  and  which  do,  in  fact,  give  with  many  sorts  of  pyroxy- 
line  praiseworthy  results. 

Oi her  sorts,  however,  give  no  such  results  with  this  treatment — 
are  rather  made  worse  than  better.  Particularly  is  this  the  case 
with  collodion  made  from  paper.  Here,  therefore,  it  appears  that 
the  removal  of  the  supposed  noxious  foreign  ingredients,  if  it  take 
place  at  all,  does  no  good. 

Still  more  remarkably  is  the  same  fact  brought  out  in  experiments 
with  various  kinds  of  wool.  Dr.  Vogel  attempted  to  remove  the  foreign 
matter  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  chromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric 
acid;  he  plunged  the  wool  into  this  mixture  of  the  strength  of  one 
part  each  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  to  twelve  parts  of  water.  It 
changed  to  a  greenish  hue,  thereby  proving  that  chromic  oxide  was 
being  precipitated  ;  that  on  the  one  hand  reduction,  and  on  the  other 
oxidation,  was  in  progress.  By  leaving  the  wool  for  an  hour  or  so 
to  digest  in  the  solution  he  found  that  a  change  took  place  in  its 
character,  and  that  it  became  partially  insoluble  in  ether  and 
alcohol. 


The  energy  of  this  reaction  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  foreign 
matter  was  being  destroyed  or  rendered  innocuous.  The  cotton  was 
then  washed,  dried,  and  dissolved  at  the  same  time,  with  the  same 
sort  of  chemicals  and  in  the  same  manner  as  some  ordinary  pyroxy¬ 
line  of  the  same  make  originally.  The  resulting  collodions  were 
iodised,  and  the  results  were  sufficiently  remarkable. 

So  far  from  the  purification  of  the  pyroxyline  having  had  any 
beneficial  effect  it  had  made  the  collodion  worse.  It  gave  flat 
pictures,  and  was  insensitive  compared  with  the  other.  Therefore 
the  treatment  which  it  had  undergone  had  done  no  good,  but  rather 
harm,  and  clearly  the  presence  of  these  non-essential  ingredients  in 
the  cotton  had  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  variations  of  samples, 
or,  if  they  had,  their  effects  were  for  good  rather  than  for  evil ;  and  in 
the  case  of  dry  processes  or  emulsion  processes  their  secondary  sub¬ 
stances  may  pluj'  even  a  highly  important  role,  or,  with  the  latter,  at 
all  events,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  collodion  made  with  pyroxyline 
prepared  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  ordinary. 

Passing  to  the  next  point,  Dr. Vogel  proceeds  to  investigate  the  action 
or  nature  of  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  iodide  and  bromide 
salts,  after  which  he  remarks  at  the  outset  that  in  the  great  multitude 
of  recipes  given  for  the  iodising  collodion  an  extraordinary  variation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  proportions  of  the  two  salts  which  are  given. 

Counting  the  two  salts  as  equivalents  we  often  find  that  one  for¬ 
mula  gives  the  relative  proportions  of  iodide  to  bromide  sometimes 
as  equal,  sometimes  as  two  to  one,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  three, 
four,  or  five  parts  of  iodide  are  put  to  one  of  bromide.  No  account 
is  taken  of  the  divergent  effect  that  this  might  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  produce.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  good  results  can  be  got  with 
any  one  or  all  of  these  varied  formulae;  still  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  ascertain  their  relative  values  as  to  sensitiveness  and  intensity. 
A  somewhat  low  degree  of  sensitiveness  may  be  compensated  for  by 
a  longer  exposure,  a  dulness  of  the  image  by  intensification,  and,  in 
short,  any  peculiarity  of  the  collodion  may  be  met  and  overcome  by 
the  dexterity  with  which  it  is  treated  by  the  workman. 

That,  however,  is  far  from  a  satisfactory  way  of  settling  matters. 
It  is,  indeed,  of  great  practical  importance  to  ascertain  exactly  the 
means  and  the  manner  of  intensifying  the  sensitiveness  of  collodion, 
and  undoubtedly  an  important  factor  in  any  such  attempt  is  the 
proportion  of  bromide  and  iodide  to  each  other.  As  he  had  previously 
given  various  details  of  experiments  made  in  this  direction,  Dr. 
Vogel  does  not  deem  it  necessary,  in  the  meantime,  to  recapitulate 
them.  Instead  of  that  he  states  the  following  roughly-arrived-at 
general  conclusions; — 

Among  the  variously-prepared  collodions  which  he  from  time  to 
time  had  tried,  it  had  seemed  that  the  sort  prepared  with  proportions 
of  bromide  and  iodide  in  the  degree  of  one  of  the  former  to  two  of 
the  latter  was  the  most  useful,  and  in  that  opinion  he  for  a  long 
time  remained.  Having,  however,  observed  that  through  the  in¬ 
creasing  of  the  iodide  the  sensitiveness  and  intensity  of  the  collodion 
increased,  he  resolved  to  try  some  experiments  with  a  view  to 
determine  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  see  what  the  variations  of  power  really 
were,  he  prepared  nine  samples  of  collodion  iodised  variously  with 
iodide  in  the  proportions  of  one  to  nine,  and  without  in  any  case 
augmenting  the  proportion  of  bromide.  These  collodions  were  exposed 
under  circumstances  to  all  intents  and  purposes  identical  as  to  light, 
the  subject  for  all  being  a  white  bust  backed  by  black  drapery. 

The  result  was  that  the  sample  which  contained  five  parts  of  iodide 
to  one  of  bromide  proved  to  be  the  most  highly  sensitive.  The 
sample  containing  one  part  of  bromide  to  four  parts  of  iodide  was 
nearer  the  sensitiveness  of  the  highest  than  that  containing  six  parts 
of  iodine,  so  that  very  slight  divergence  in  the  proportions  of  these 
powerful  agents  sufficed  to  influence  the  results,  although  not  to  any 
material  degree.  Even  when  the  bromide  was  quadrupled,  any 
further  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  iodide  tended  to  lessen  the 
sensitiveness.  The  samples  containing  the  higher  proportions  of 
iodide  were  up  to  a  certain  point  the  most  sensitive. 

Dr.  Vogel  does  not  appear  to  have  completed  his  researches  upon 
the  subject;  but,  meantime,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  reason  why  a 
collodion  containing  iodide  and  bromide  salts  in  the  relative  propor¬ 
tion  of  five  to  one  is  the  most  sensitive,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  combination  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  thereby  produced 
has  the  highest  power  of  absorbing  the  chemical  rays. 


A  REVIEW  OF  MR.  VANDYKE’S  ARTICLE  ON  REFORM 
IN  THE  PRICE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

That  man  is  progressive  in  all  matters  connected  with  physical 
science  and  art,  there  is  no  room  to  question;  what  is  today,  and 
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what  was  not  even  in  the  compass  of  a  memory  whose  owner  is  yet 
green  in  life,  shows  in  large  characters,  that  where  the  intellect  is 
left  free,  and  its  power  to  reason  fairly,  and  to  generalise  broadly, 
are  not  interfered  with  by  the  emotions,  then  a  rapid  onward  move¬ 
ment  is  the  result. 

That  man  is  progressive  socially  is  not  by  any  means  so  apparent; 
in  fact,  it  seems  to  many  that  man’s  social  tendencies  change  but 
their  form  of  manifestation,  but  never  change  in  degree  or  quality. 
In  men,  and  even  in  nations,  there  seems  to  be  emotional  tendencies 
towards  certain  lines  of  action,  in  themselves  involving  feelings  of 
love  or  hate,  these  principles  completely  choking  the  free  play  of 
intellect  just  in  proportion  to  their  intensity.  This  is  true  in  every 
phase  of  social  life.  The  amount  of  beauty  in  the  child  to  the 
mother’s  eye  is  measured  by  her  love;  and  how  impossible  is  it  to 
judge  justly  of  that  which  is  the  object  of  blind  hatred  !  The  intellect 
is  in  a  fog  of  passion,  and  is  rendered  powerless  as  a  pilot.  See 
how  this  principle  acts  nationally  in  our  French  neighbours,  as 
Herbert  Spencer  has  shown.  Although  they  have  passed  through 
the  flames  of  red  revolution  numberless  times,  still  they  fall  back 
upon  the  same  form  of  centralisation  under  another  name. 

If  we  want  evidence  that  social  progress  is  very  slow,  and  that 
where  hope,  fear,  love,  or  hatred  rules— -how  many  years  after  a 
principle  was  intellectually  seen  er6  it  can  find  any  social  application — 
we  have  but  to  think  of  the  Northjleet,  riding  easy  at  her  anchor,  in 
the  dull,  starless  night,  her  living  cargo  all  at  rest,  and  nothing  to  be 
heard  but  the  deep  pulsation  of  the  dark  ocean,  without  one  sign 
of  the  subsequent  awful  disaster.  She  had  a  gateway  ploughed  into 
her,  and  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  all  were  engulphed,  except  a 
few  left  to  tell  the  story  of  terrible  despair,  agony,  and  heroism. 

Has  science  not  long  since  proved  that  vessels  could  be  built  that 
would  float  long  after  they  had  openings  pierced  into  one  or  even 
more  of  their  parts?  Why,  the  Great  Eastern  once  had  a  hole 
forty  feet  long  torn  in  her  bottom,  and  she  went  the  rest  of  her 
voyage  as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  Why,  then,  has  the  principle  not 
had  a  social  application?  Simply  because  the  emotions  of  interest 
and  hope  interfere  and  retard  the  result.  Commercial  selfishness 
says — “Build  ships  at  small  expense;  accidents  do  happen,  but  we 
hope  to  escape."  And  thus  social  questions  cannot  be  pressed  for¬ 
ward  as  suggested  by  utility. 

The  article  in  your  issue  of  last  week,  by  Mr.  Vandyke,  On  the 
Desirability  of  a  Uniformity  of  Prices  has  led  me  to  make  these 
remarks.  Your  correspondent’s  reasoning  has  no  application  to  a 
subject  with  so  many  varied  social  interests  interwoven  with  it. 

Let  us  look  at  Mr.  Vandyke’s  second  paragraph,  where  he  speaks 
of  how  desirable  it  is  to  get  all  men  of  ability  to  charge  one  standard 
price,  after  alluding  to  many  who  think  such  a  desideratum  most 
difficult  to  accomplish.  The  difficulty  is  “  easily  overcome  ”  he 
remarks  ;  “  unity,  resolution,  and  perseverance,  only  are  necessary.” 
Why  these  qualities,  combined  with  ability,  if  diffused  amongst 
society  would  banish  not  only  the  “  black  sheep’’  from  photography, 
but  nearly  “  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to."  I  will  give  Mr. 
Vandyke  two  cases,  and  ask  him  to  tell  us  how  his  method  would  act 
in  such  circumstances  : — - 

One  man  is  little  acquainted  with  art,  but  he  can  photograph  well ; 
in  a  word,  he  knows  his  business  well,  although  his  profession  but 
imperfectly.  He  is  steady  in  his  habits,  and  is  never  found  crawling 
about  public  houses,  billiard-rooms,  or  any  such  places;  he  sees  that 
every  pound  retained  is  a  given  quantity  of  independence  secured. 

Another  is  an  artist  of  first  rate  ability.  He  most  thoroughly 
knows  his  profession  and  the  laws  of  his  business  ;  besides,  his  work 
in  every  sense  is  really  good,  but  his  intellect  and  his  reason  are 
stifled  by  social  influence.  Every  spare  shilling  finds  its  way  to 
gratify  degrading  impulses  ;  his  place  of  business  becomes  mean  in  its 
appearance  ;  he  cannot  pay  his  debts,  his  children  must  be  fed,  his 
character  becomes  lowered  in  tone,  and  his  patrons  become  few. 

Now  these  two  cases  are  from  the  life— -they  are  not  painted  by  fancy. 
The  latter  has  printed  on  his  show  case,  “  One  carte,  one  shilling ; 
twelve  for  three  shillings.”  Will  Mr.  Vandyke  tell  us  how  the  last- 
described  photographer  is  to  run  upon  the  rails  of  the  former  ? 

I  know  if  we  could  reconstruct  the  man  and  all  his  social  sur¬ 
roundings  the  thing  could  be  done.  But  is  social  reconstruction 
not  the  problem  society  has  been  working  at  since  history  was 
possible  ? 

Again :  is  Mr.  Vandyke  right  when  he  tells  us  that  the  love  of 
art,  combined  with  natural  ability,  tends  to  develope  talent,  and 
prompts  to  bring  to  bear  upon  every  subject  equal  artistic  devotion  ? 
Does  history  prove  this  to  be  true  ?  or  does  it  not  prove  that  the  love 
of  social  position,  with  all  its  sweet  ambition  and  agreeable  emotions, 
coupled  with  ability,  leads  to  the  “  artistic  devotion  ”  which  is  said 
to  please  both  the  artist  and  public  so  much?  Even  as  respects  the 


public,  thousands  who  possess  “  art  treasures  ”  hold  them  through 
the  social  influence  of  fashion,  more  than  from  the  beauty  or  qualities 
their  intellect  may  see  in  them. 

Once  more  :  Mr.  Vandyke  says  that  in  order  that  the  public  may 
rely  upon  getting  first-class  work  “  they  have  only  one  duty  to  per¬ 
form,  and  this  duty  is  a  willingness  to  pay  adequately  for  what  they 
want,  and  abandon  on  principle  the  idea  of  patronising  the  cheap 
Johns.”  The  public  must  stand  high  in  Mr.  Vandyke’s  opinion  if  the 
above  be  the  only  duty  incumbent  upon  them  as  regards  prices,  and 
society  with  him  must  be  simple  in  its  texture. 

In  my  opinion,  the  great  difficulty  the  clever  professional  and 
business  photographer  has  with  the  public  is,  first,  that  as  a  rule 
but  few  are  judges  of  what  is  really  good  in  a  portrait;  and  if  they 
are,  intellectually,  their  emotions  destroy  their  perceptions.  A 
mother  cannot  see  how  little  trouble  nature  has  taken  with  her  pet 
boy,  nor  yet  can  she  see  in  her  daughter  that  lingers  still  with  her 
at  thirty  those  features  so  marked  in  the  portrait  you  have  made 
of  her. 

I  could  go  on  and  add  many  reasons  why  the  cheap  artist  is,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  employed.  And  why  should  they  not,  notwith¬ 
standing  your  correspondent’s  statements  about  this  being  an  “  age 
of  improvement  and  civilisation,”  and  that  we  must  not  “  encourage 
the  degradation  of  our  noble  art-science?”  Why,  as  to  improvement 
in  science,  that  will  do;  but  as  to  civilisation,  the  less  said  about 
that  the  better,  while  our  best  intellects  are  employed  upon  the  con¬ 
struction  of  guns.  And  how  can  our  art  be  degraded  by  the  poor 
getting  the  sixpenny  picture,  such  as  it  is?  It  would  be  just  as  wise 
to  say  that  the  work  that  adorns  the  walls  of  our  institutions,  painted 
by  illustrous  men,  can  be  degraded  by  the  twopenny  cut  that  adorns 
the  humble  cabin  of  the  poor  ! 

And  further :  as  to  a  gifted  artist  never  caring  to  make  “  his  busi¬ 
ness  a  mere  matter  of  commerce,”  &c.  This  is  so  new  to  me  that 
I  would  like  Mr.  Vandyke  to  tell  me  where  those  noble,  incorruptible 
photographers  are  to  be  found.  I  have  never  seen  one.  Why,  the 
more  a  man  makes  his  business  a  matter  of  commerce  the  more,  if 
he  understand  society  rightly,  will  he  rise  as  an  artist.  This  love 
of  art  and  not  for  what  art  brings  may  do  as  a  sentiment,  but 
nothing  more. 

To  sum  up  (for  I  cannot  take  up  more  of  your  space)  :  Mr.  Van¬ 
dyke’s  proposal  for  equalisation  of  prices  is  neither  possible  nor  yet 
is  it  desirable,  and  that  will  be  seen  at  once  when  we  observe  the 
talent  required  to  produce  high  results.  Supposing  one  guinea  was 
the  standard  price  per  dozen  cartes,  and  that  the  less  skilful  were 
virtuous  enough  not  to  alter :  either  the  skilful  would  get  all  the 
work,  and  would  thus  be  tempted  to  raise  the  price,  or  the  common 
man  would  have  to  retire  from  the  field. 

From  the  tone  of  Mr.  Vandyke’s  article  we  are  led  to  form  an 
opinion  that  he  believes  men  should  be  so  obliging  as  to  do  all  that; 
but  the  fact  is  that  they  will  not,  because  they  believe  it  is  better  to 
have  a  small  shelter  than  none.  No,  a  trades’  union  will  do  amongst 
mechanics,  miners,  and  ploughmen;  but,  for  reasons  plentiful  enough, 
it  will  not  do  where  the  product  is  so  much  dependent  upon  a  certain 
superiority  of  mind.  If  jmur  correspondent  will  get  over  his  error 
of  thinking  he  must  necessarily  be  drawn  into  the  cheap  current, 
and  produce  the  excellent  work  to  which  he  so  often  alludes,  in  any 
good  community  he  will  command  adequate  prices. 

John  Beattte. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

By  a  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

If  any  person  be  desirous  of  starting  a  game  of  fisticuffs  and  of 
having  his  head  broken  a  capital  opportunity  is  now  afforded.  He 
has  merely  to  ask  Mr.  Sutton  what  he  means  by  a  “doublet”  wdien 
he  says,  with  respect  to  the  names  by  which  lenses  are  called  by 
persons  who  write  about  them  in  the  journals  ; — "Why  not  always 
adhere  to  the  names  which  have  been  given  them  by  their  real  in¬ 
ventors?  Why  call  the  doublet,  the  triplet,  or  the  deep  meniscus  by 
any  other  name  than  that  which  was  assigned  to  it  by  its  inventor, 
leaving  any  fancy  name  which  any  subsequent  modifier  of  the  form 
of  the  instrument,  without  affecting  its  principle,  may  have  given  it 
to  his  own  exclusive  use  in  his  trade  catalogue  or  advertisements  ?  " 
The  questions  will  then  be  raised — Hasnot  Mr.  Sutton,  in  the  sentence 
quoted',  done  the  very  thing  that  he  deprecates  ?  What  is  a  doublet  ? 
Who  was  the  first  to  construct  a  lens  of  the  denomination  of  which 
Ross,  in  1864,  proclaimed  his  to  be  a  modification,  and  what  name 
was  given  to  that  ancestral  lens?  Was  it  not  that  of  a  com¬ 
pound  lens  for  portraits  ?  And  why  does  Mr.  Sutton  now  use  another 
name  for  the  modern  modification  ?  The  other  names  to  which  he 
objects,  as  not  being  generally  knowm — such  as  “patent  aplanatic,” 
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“  patent  rectilinear,”  and  “  patent  ratio  ’’—are,  with  the  exception  of 
the  latter,  I  venture  to  say,  perfectly  well  known  by  every  reader  of 
the  journals  in  this  country,  and  each  name  conveys  a  distinct  and 
definite  idea  of  construction  when  once  the  association  of  the  name 
with  a  certain  kind  of  manufacture  has  been  mastered.  By  all 
means  let  us  have  arbitrary  names  say  I ;  for  in  this  way  only  can 
any  special  production  be  singled  out  from  a  somewhat  numerous 
class. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  “patent  ratio”  as  being  a  lens  that  is  im¬ 
perfectly  known  in  this  country.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  this  name 
was  given  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Boyle,  of  New  York,  to  a  lens  he  introduced 
and  patented  long  before  even  the  “  doublet  ”  had  an  existence — at 
least  in  name.  It  consisted  of  two  cemented  actinic  compounds,  the 
front  being  larger  than  the  back  and  of  longer  focus,  the  stop  being 
placed  between  them  in  the  ratio  of  their  respective  foci,  thus  giving 
pictures  free  from  distortion.  This  form  of  lens  may  be  rendered 
very  useful  as  respects  economy ;  for,  by  having  several  lenses,  each 
smaller  and  of  shorter  focus  than  another,  the  one  that  was  origi¬ 
nally  the  back  lens  may  be  made  the  front  of  the  new  combination, 
the  original  front  having  been  unscrewed  and  removed  has  its  place 
supplied  by  one  as  much  smaller  than  the  original  back  as  it  was  to 
the  front.  Mr.  Boyle  appears  to  have  retired  from  the  field  with  his 
ratio  lens  in  favour  of  Zentmayer,  who  now  manufactures  com¬ 
binations  formed  of  single  lenses  on  the  same  general  principle  of 
arrangement. 

It  was  with  no  small  degree  of  interest  that  I  perused  the  piece  de 
resistance  in  the  last  number  of  the  Moniteur  de  la  Pliotographie, 
being  a  paper  on  the  tannin  process  by  Count  Ludovico  de  Courten. 

I  shall  here  give  an  outline  of  the  process,  as  worked  by  the  Count, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  others  have  been  more  fortunate  than 
I  have  been  in  discovering  any  point  in  which  it  differs  from  the 
process  as  described  in  Major  Russell’s  book,  and  in  every  manual 
that  I  have  seen  : — Select  the  plates,  give  them  a  substratum  of 
gelatine  or  albumen,  coat  them  with  a  strong-bodied,  tough  collodion 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  bromide,  excite  in  an  acid  bath,  and 
then  wash  well  in  water  before  applying  the  tannin. 

'Fun  is  fun  ;  and  I  daresay  communications  in  the  newspapers  and 
journals  would  lose  much  of  their  zest  if  the  practice  of  anonymous 
writing  were  abrogated  and  pseudonymous  signatures  were  suspended 
in  the  case  of  correspondence.  But  a  serious  and  grave  liberty  is 
taken  with  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  this  respect  when  one  person 
makes  use  of  another’s  name  as  his  passport  into  print.  On  behalf 
of  all  anonymous  writers  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  real  writer  of  the 
“B.  P.”  letter,  for  whose  discovery  a  reward  of  five  guineas  has  been 
offered,  will  be  detected.  The  incident,  however,  reveals  the  inte¬ 
resting  fact  that  editors  are  by  no  means  omniscient,  but  are  capable 
of  being  cheated  in  much  the  same  way  as  ordinary  mortals. 

The  term  “pyrogallol”  proposed  by  Mr.  Sutton  in  lieu  of  pyrogallic 
acid  will  certainly  be  an  improvement,  for  it  does  certainly  appear  to 
be  a  contradiction  in  terms  when  one  speaks  of  alkaline  pyrogallic 
acid  and  acid  pyrogallic  acid,  than  which  terms  nothing  more  stupid 
can  be  conceived.  The  poor  Frenchman  who  could  not  understand 
why  sugar  was  put  into  punch  to  make  it  sweet,  followed  by  acid  to 
make  it  sour,  would  give  his  brains  a  sad  twist  in  trying  to  understand 
an  alkaline  acid.  Therefore  I  wish  the  term  prosperity  and  universal 
adoption. 

The  “Mayall  mystery”  is  a  mystery  no  longer,  daylight  having 
been  let  in  upon  it.  The  most  that  can  be  said  now  is  to  express 
regret  that  Mr.  Mayall  did  not  come  forward  at  once  when  the 
allegations  were  first  made  respecting  the  paper  that  he  allowed  to  be 
published  as  his  own,  and  thus  have  prevented  the  publication  of 
much  that  must  have  proved  painful  reading  to  his  friends. 

The  various  societies  have  made  a  good  start  this  year.  The 
London  Photographic  Society  had  a  lecture  from  its  President,  on 
Photographic  Registration  of  Magnetic  Earth  Currents  and  other 
Meteorological  Phenomena,  and  two  papers  by  Dr.  Gayer,  one  of 
them  being  On  the  Fading  of  Albumenised  Pictures,  and  the  other  on 
Instantaneous  Microphotography .  The  last  meeting  of  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society  was  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of 
transparencies  in  the  magic  lantern,  or  “  sciopticon,”  as  the  special 
form  of  lantern  used  on  that  occasion  was  designated.  The  Edin¬ 
burgh  Photographic  Society,  which  appears  to  be  adding  largely  to  the 
roll  of  its  members,  had  the  annual  paper  on  The  Progressive  Results 
of  the  Past  Session,  by  Dr.  John  Nicol;  followed  two  weeks  later  by 
a  magic  lantern  entertainment  and  lecture,  by  Mr.  W.  IP.  Davies. 
There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  business  of  a  public  nature 


transacted  at  the  Bristol  and  Clifton  Amateur  Photographic  Associa¬ 
tion.  How  is  this?  At  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society  there 
was  a  short  discussion  on  the  merits  of  pigment  prints  as  compared 
with  silver  ones,  the  prevailing  opinion  being  that  silver  prints,  as  a 
rule,  were  more  brilliant.  Well,  granting  this  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment,  which  of  these,  “  as  a  rule,”  is  the  more  permanent  ? 


APPLICATION  OF  OPTICS  TO  THE  ARTS— 
PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

The  process  of  daguerreotyping  consisted  in  exposing  a  plate  of  polished 
silver,  or  a  silver-plated  surface  such  as  I  have  here,  to  the  vapour  of 
iodine  until  it  acquired  a  film  of  a  uniform  orange  tint.  Here,  for 
instance,  I  have  a  little  iodine  in  a  beaker,  which  I  will  just  warm  over 
the  candle  ;  I  will  place  over  it  this  silver  plate,  when  in  the  course  of 
a  minute,  at  any  rate,  we  shall  get  a  film  of  iodine  produced  upon  the 
polished  silver.  The  plate,  after  having  been  submitted  to  the  action 
of  iodine,  was  then  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  in  the  camera  and 
subsequently  to  the  vapour  of  mercury,  and  the  image  was  developed 
by  the  deposition  of  that  metal  on  the  reduced  or  altered  iodide  of  silver. 
It  was  now  treated  with  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  the  property 
of  its  being  able  to  dissolve  the  unaltered  haloid  salts  of  silver  having 
been  recently  discovered  by  Sir  John  Herschell.  I  should  like,  before 
I  go  on,  for  it  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  story,  to  show  you  this 
power  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  dissolve  chloride  of  silver.  It  was  in 
1839  that  our  own  countryman,  Fox  Talbot,  first  published  his  process 
of  photogenic  drawing,  but  I  believe  he  had  been  experimenting  from 
the  year  1834,  and  had  published  several  papers  between  the  years  1834 
and  1839.  Subsequently  the  calotype  or  talbotype,  a  development 
process  on  paper,  by  which  it  became  possible  to  obtain  in  the  camera  a 
negative  transcript  of  nature  in  a  few  seconds,  was  introduced.  It  was 
from  this  point  the  art-science  rapidly  advanced  in  usefulness,  owing  to 
the  facility  with  which  copies  could  be  obtained  from  the  negative 
image,  and  I  will  just  say  this  by  the  way,  that  although  hyposulphite 
of  soda  was  used  for  fixing  at  this  time,  previously,  I  believe,  bromide 
of  potassium  was  somewhat  largely  used. 

The  next  process  we  have  to  speak  of  is  the  one  that  has  superseded 
all  others,  known  as  the  collodion  process  on  glass,  devised  by  Scott 
Archer  and  Dr.  Diamond.  By  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids  on  cullulin  (cotton  wool),  Schdnbein  in  1855  showed 
how  a  remarkable  change  was  produced  on  the  material,  one,  two,  or 
three  equivalents  of  the  hydrogen  being  exchanged  for  one,  two,  or 
three  of  the  peroxide  of  nitrogen.  He  explained  its  explosive  character. 
This  immediately  attracted  the  attention  of  the  War  Department  of  the 
government  to  it  as  a  destructive  agent.  Strangely,  quickly  was  this 
new  discovery  seized  upon.  But,  alas  !  our  war-loving  spirits  saw  in 
one  of  the  pearls  discovered  in  the  very  babyhood  of  organic  chemical 
research  an  agent  that  has  been  painfully  destructive  in  a  way  not 
anticipated.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  details  of  how  the  authorities 
were  too  precipitate,  or  how  many  human  lives  at  home  and  abroad  have 
been  sacrificed  in  the  attempt  to  manufacture  this  newly-discovered 
compound  for  war  purposes.  But  gun-cotton  was  destined  first  of  all 
to  play  its  part  in  the  alleviation  of  suffering  rather  than  its  production, 
as  my  own  profession  in  the  wards  of  many  a  hospital  testifies  ;  and, 
before  Mars  entirely  claimed  it,  it  was  to  be  the  medium  for  the 
transmission  of  living  images.  In  the  production  of  collodion  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  the  best  form  is  that  which  is  least  highly 
nitrated — that  one  in  which  one  atom  only  of  the  hydrogen  has  been 
exchanged  for  one  of  the  peroxide  of  nitrogen.  Here  I  have  a  very 
good  sample  of  photographic  gun-cotton.  1  might  just  show  you  the 
difference  between  gun-cotton  and  ordinary  cotton.  I  should  tell  you 
that  this  gun-cotton  is  nothing  like  so  explosive  as  that  in  which  a 
larger  amount  of  the  peroxide  of  nitrogen  is  substituted  for  the 
hydrogen.  Here  is  a  piece  of  gun-cotton,  and  here  is  a  piece  of 
ordinary  cotton.  On  touching  the  ordinary  cotton  with  a  light  you 
see  it  takes  a  long  time  to  burn,  but  if  I  touch  this  gun-cotton  it  goes 
off  at  once.  Again  :  I  have  here  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  about 
two  of  ether  to  one  of  alcohol.  I  will  divide  this  into  two  portions, 
and  in  one  I  will  place  a  piece  of  ordinary  cotton  and  in  the  other  a 
small  piece  of  gun-cotton,  using  about  the  same  quantity  in  each  case. 
What  I  want  you  to  notice  is  that,  whereas  in  the  one  case  with  the 
common  cotton  wool  we  shall  get  little  or  no  action,  in  the  other  case 
the  gun-cotton  will  dissolve.  On  shaking  up  the  gun-cotton,  in  the 
course  of  a  minute  it  entirely  disappears,  the  gun-cotton  being  soluble 
in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  ;  while  in  the  case  of  ordinary  cotton 
we  fail  to  get  a  single  particle  dissolved.  Now  let  us  go  on  a  little 
further.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  this  solution  of  gun-cotton  in 
alcohol  and  ether  is  what  we  know  as  collodion,  so  called  from  the 
gluey  character  which  it  possesses.  I  add  to  this  mixture  of  gun-cotton, 
ether,  and  alcohol  the  merest  trace  of  iodide  of  ammonium,  and  now 
I  will  pour  a  small  quantity  of  this  collodion  that  I  have  thus  treated 
upon  this  glass  plate.  I  will  next  place  it  in  this  bath  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  when  a  change  will  take  place,  the  iodine  of  the  iodide  of 
ammonia  going  to  the  silver,  and  producing  a  film  of  iodide  of  silver 
*  Concluded  from  page  50. 
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upon  the  plate.  N  ow,  after  removing  this  from  the  bath,  I  am  about 
to  expose  one  part  of  this  plate  to  the  action  of  the  electric  light,  and 
then  I  shall  place  in  front  of  our  lime  light  a  small  quantity  of  a  weak 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  a  small  trough.  At  the  back  of  it, 
between  the  light  and  the  developing  solution,  [  place  a  large  piece  of 
red  glass,  which  will  stop  out  the  actinic  rays  of  our  lime  light.  I  dare 
say  you  will  be  able  to  see  at  once  where  the  light  has  acted  and  where 
it  has  not.  Before  I  applied  that  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  the 
image  was  latent,  and  would  have  been  entirely  removed  by  the  action 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  This  was  a  sad  barrier  to  surmount,  no 
previously-recorded  facts  of  a  like  nature  existing  to  suggest  the 
employment  of  another  compound  to  fix  that  action  of  light  without 
affecting  the  unimpressed  material.  We  owe,  I  think,  a  great  debt 
to  Fox  Talbot,  Reade,  and  Daguerre,  inasmuch  as  they  bridged  the 
gulf. 

Now  I  am  about  to  try  another  form  of  experiment,  using  in  this  case 
a  very  carefully-prepared  collodion,  and  I  want  to  follow  out  an 
experiment  from  beginning  to  end,  by  endeavouring,  if  possible,  to  take 
a  photograph  of  the  Queen.  I  have  here  a  very  beautiful  print  of  the 
Queen,  done  for  George  Peabody,  which  has  been  kindly  lent  me  by 
Mr.  Dickenson.  I  first  of  all  throw  on  the  print  a  beam  from  our 
electric  light.  I  then  take  a  well-prepared  collodion  plate,  and,  having 
focussed  Her  Majesty  in  the  camera,  we  will  endeavour  to  get  a 
picture  of  her,  and  then  we  will  see  if  we  can  develope  it  in  our  trough, 
and  thus  try  if  we  can  get  an  image  upon  the  screen.  I  will  then  take 
it  out  of  the  trough,  act  upon  it  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  throw 
it  on  the  screen  with  the  lime  light  lantern.  In  this  way  I  think  you 
will  see  the  process  as  well  as  it  possibly  can  be  shown.  Everything 
being  prepared,  and  the  picture  being  focussed,  the  plate  is  placed  in 
the  camera,  and  now  we  will  allow  the  electric  light  to  play  upon  the 
picture.  Having  exposed  the  plate  for  a  few  seconds  we  will  place  it 
in  our  iron  developer  in  the  lantern.  I  place  the  non-actinic  glass 
between  the  light  and  the  solution.  We  must  not  allow  this  process  to 
go  on  too  far,  although  we  use  but  a  very  weak  developer.  Now  we 
will  fix  it  and  throw  it  again  upon  the  screen.  Of  course,  being  done 
in  this  hurried  manner,  it  is  not  very  perfect,  and,  being  a  negative,  of 
course  Her  Majesty’s  face  will  be  black.  Still,  I  think  you  see  pretty 
clearly  the  process  of  photography.  I  need  not  enter  further  upon  the 
question  of  printing  upon  paper,  having  obtained  a  picture  of  that 
nature.  It  rather  involves  chemical  than  optical  principles.  Here,  for 
instance,  I  have  placed  on  a  piece  of  ordinary  albumenised  paper  a 
piece  of  lace.  I  submit  that  to  the  action  of  light ;  again  the  iodide  of 
silver  becomes  altered  in  the  places  that  are  exposed  to  the  light,  and, 
as  you  can  understand,  we  get  a  complete  picture  of  the  lace.  Further 
than  that  I  need  not  go,  because  entering  on  the  question  of  the 
influence  of  gold  and  such  like  salts  would  be  going  more  into  chemical 
questions  than  optics,  with  which  we  are  concerned.  I  should  like, 
however,  to  draw  your  attention  to  some  magnificent  photographs 
which  I  have  here.  For  instance,  this  magnificent  landscape  picture  of 
Mr.  Earl’s  is  probably  one  of  the  finest  ever  done. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  employment  of  bitumen  by  Niepce, 
and  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  action  of  light  on  other  materials  than 
the  salts  of  silver  for  the  production  of  photographs.  The  chromium 
salts,  in  combination  with  organic  matter,  are  the  most  important  of 
these.  In  1838  Mungo  Ponton  showed  that  a  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash  and  sulphate  of  indigo  on  paper  was  rendered  insoluble  by 
exposure  to  light,  therefore  an  object  having  degrees  of  light  and 
shadow,  placed  in  contact  with  such  a  surface  and  exposed  to  light, 
rendered  a  negative  transcript  on  washing  away  the  unaltered  salts.  1 
had  intended  to  have  tried  some  experiments  with  bichromate,  but 
time  is  going  too  rapidly.  Here  we  have  a  piece  of  paper  covered  with 
bichromate  and  a  little  gelatine  (organic  matter  of  any  kind  will  do), 
and  a  piece  of  lace  has  been  placed  over  it.  You  see  the  alteration  of 
these  salts  under  the  action  of  light.  Following  up  this  idea,  Becquerel 
made  numerous  researches  on  the  combinations  of  the  bichromates  with 
organic  matter.  Poitevin  extended  these  researches,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  transfers  for  the  lithographic  press.  If  the  piece  of  paper 
exposed  just  now  were  damped,  the  gelatine  in  admixture  with  the 
bichromate  would  imbibe  water  on  those  parts  unacted  upon  by  light. 
It  is  very  curious  that  light  has  no  action  on  this  mixture  of  bichromate 
and  gelatine  when  wet ;  hence  it  is  necessary  for  the  film  to  be  dry,  and, 
even  stranger  still,  those  parts  of  the  film  on  which  the  light  has 
impinged  are  no  longer  capable  of  taking  up  water,  and,  inasmuch 
as  lithographic  ink  will  stick  to  a  dry  surface,  or  at  any  rate  a 
surface  nearly  so,  such  parts  would  take  up  the  transfer  ink  from 
an  inked  stone  or  roller.  Here  you  see  I  am  doing  this.  We  are 
dabbing  this  with  lithographic  ink.  This  is  a  piece  which  was  exposed 
this  morning  to  the  action  of  light,  and  here  you  see  the  parts  that  are 
acted  upon  by  the  light  taking  the  ink  most  beautifully.  Thus  we 
get  a  picture  in  black  or  coloured  ink  on  the  gelatine,  and,  if  this  were 
laid  on  a  plain  grained  lithographic  stone,  a  transfer  might  be  obtained 
or  printing. 

Poitevin  also  mixed  pigments  with  the  bichromate  and  gelatine,  and 
found  that  the  light  acted  on  these  black  and  other  coloured  surfaces, 
rendering  the  gelatine  insoluble  where  the  light  had  been  permitted  to 
pass  through  the  negative  or  other  object  partly  intercepting  the  light. 
When  this  already  uniformly-coloured  surface  was  placed  in  water,  the 


parts  unacted  upon  were  washed  away,  leaving  the  impressed  parts  as 
a  coloured  image.  For  simple  line  subjects  Poitevin’s  process  gave 
highly  satisfactory  results,  but  in  the  gradation  of  light  and  shade,  as 
given  by  photographs  from  nature,  the  process  failed  owing  to  the 
half-tones  being  but  very  imperfectly  rendered.  The  reason  of  this 
was  that  the  gelatine  mixture  next  the  support  was  still  in  a  soluble 
condition,  not  having  received  any  light  through  the  dark-coloured 
pigment,  and  therefore  the  material  would  be  fixed  only  in  those  parts 
in  which  the  light  had  been  able  to  penetrate  the  entire  depth  of  the 
gelatine  and  bichromate  layer.  The  Abbe  de  Laborde  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  point  out  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  half-tones  in 
Poitevin’s  process,  but  it  remained  for  an  Englishman  to  discover  the 
true  remedy.  Blair,  of  Perth,  proposed  to  allow  the  light  to  act  from 
behind  the  support.  This  was  the  secret.  The  slightest  action  of 
light  now  became  fixed,  and  as  it  penetrated  so  in  proportion  did  the 
bichromate  fix  more  pigment,  giving  greater  and  increased  depth  and 
vigour  in  the  picture.  The  theory  was  now  plain,  and  practical 
improvement  followed.  Fargier  acted  upon  bichromate,  colouring 
matter,  and  gelatine  in  the  original  manner,  but  after  doing  this  he 
coated  the  surface  with  a  strong  film  of  collodion.  He  then  floated  the 
whole  in  water  until  the  film  floated  off  the  support.  In  this  way  he 
changed  the  support  from  glass  to  collodion,  the  advantage  of  which 
was  that  he  avoided  the  blurring  effect  produced  by  the  light  passing 
through  the  support.  The  great  objection,  however,  was  that  the  film 
being  so  slender  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  produce  large  pictures. 
Again  an  Englishman,  Swan,  came  to  the  rescue.  He  formed  a  layer 
of  gelatine  and  colouring  matter  only,  applying  the  bichromate  after¬ 
wards  by  floating  it  on  a  bichromate  solution.  After  drying  and 
exposing  under  the  negative,  it  was  cemented  to  a  support  of  paper 
with  india-rubber  solution.  In  this  way  the  picture  was  enclosed 
between  two  supports,  through  one  of  which  water  could  permeate,  and 
eventually  be  removed.  Other  improvements  by  J.  It.  Johnson  have 
rendered  the  pigment  process  what  you  see  in  the  beautiful  specimens 
kindly  lent  me  by  the  Autotype  Company.  I  have  prints  on  the  table 
produced  in  the  lithographic  press  from  films  of  gelatine  containing 
resinous  matters  supported  on  very  thick  glass  plates.  These  specimens 
show  the  great  perfection  to  which  this  method  has  been  brought  by 
J.  R.  Sawyer,  of  the  Autotype  Company.  Other  pictures  by  the 
heliotype  process,  printed  from  films  of  gelatine,  by  direct  pressure  in  a 
common  letter-press  printer’s  press,  are  before  you,  but  as  the  surface  is 
similar  to  a  lithographic  one  you  cannot  use  common  type  at  the  same 
time  with  these,  which  is  a  great  disadvantage.  I  have  also  some 
examples  of  the  Dallastype  process.  Here  are  some  beautiful  specimens 
of  microscopic  objects,  some  curious  reproductions,  tables  of  figures,  and 
a  page  of  The  Times,  marvellously  distinct,  reduced  to  three  and  a-half 
and  five  inches.  These  are  all  printed  from  blocks,  a  specimen  of 
which  you  see  here.  They  can  be  printed  at  the  same  time  as  the 
ordinary  standing  type. 

The  uses  of  photography  are  numberless.  A  summary  of  them 
would  be  the  work  of  an  evening. 

Medicine  has  profited  by  it.  Nowadays  we  photograph  our  cases  of 
interest,  and  this  brings  them  back  to  us,  when  similar  cases  occur, 
with  far  greater  accuracy  than  could  be  done  by  any  painter’s  brush. 
We  have,  again,  some  astronomical  photographs  ;  those  worlds  that 
are  far  distant  to  us,  even  they  yield  to  our  sensitive  film.  Hei'e,  for 
instance,  are  the  spots  in  the  sun  beautifully  photographed,  showing 
even  the  actual  structure  of  the  sun  ;  and  here  are  some  of  the  moon. 
I  would  also  direct  your  attention  to  Rutherfurd’s  large  photographs 
of  the  moon  on  the  wall,  which  are  really  most  marvellous  specimens  of 
this  kind  of  work. 

Here,  again,  we  have  a  microscopic  photograph,  which  illustrates 
how  rays  from  even  the  minutest  objects  can  be  reproduced  with 
marvellous  beauty.  Here,  for  instance,  is  one  showing  numberless 
forms  of  infusorial  insects.  The  lens  collects  all  the  rays,  even  from 
these  minute  objects,  and  presents  them  to  us  in  the  wonderful  manner 
you  see  there.  Thus  you  see  our  light  rays — distance  being  no  object 
at  all — are  our  picture  carriers.  The  lens  collects  and  arranges  the 
rays  as  they  come  under  its  reflective  influence.  Then  chemistry  steps 
in,  and,  “like  a  giant  refreshed  with  wine,”  we  obtain  at  its  bidding 
fairy-like  scenes  with  a  more  permanent  existence  than  even  nature 
gives  them. 

Works  of  art,  curiosities  of  nature,  fossils  telling  of  ages  long  gone 
by,  monumeuts  of  art  raised  by  human  industry,  the  industry  of  men 
decayed  and  forgotten,  the  living  forms  of  existing  races,  from  the 
aborigines  whom  no  mission  voice  has  reached  to  the  great  and  mighty 
crowd  of  the  civilised  world,  monarchs  on  their  thrones,  the  poor  in 
their  cottages,  old  and  young — all  these  forms  the  lens  has  gathered 
up  with  mathematical  accuracy,  dividing  off  the  raj^s  it  required  from 
those  surrounding  them  which  it  did  not,  that  the  picture  may  be 
handed  over  to  the  chemist,  for  him  to  render  that  permanent  which  as 
yet  one  ray  of  light  would  dissipate. 

It  would  be  curious  to  know  how  many  in  this  room  have  dabbled  in 
photography ;  some  I  know  (for  probably  most  of  us  have  made 
attempts)  have  done  far  more  than  dabble.  I  beg  to  appeal  to  them 
to  bear  me  out  in  what  I  say,  that  photography  has  proved  a  great 
educator  of  the  people.  The  world  has  grown  wiser  under  its  influence  ; 
and  let  me  say,  if  it  is  still  further  to  be  developed  (and  who  could 
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suppose  otherwise),  that  development  can  only  result  from  pursuing 
it  in  a  strictly  scientific  spirit  and  with  strictly  scientific  accuracy. 

Lastly,  it  is  only  right  that  I  should  acknowledge  how  much  I  am 
indebted  from  first  to  last  in  this  lecture  to  the  kind  and  courteous 
assistance  of  my  able  friend  Mr.  Hart. 


Contemporari)  |lress. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  ENGLAND. 

[The  Nation.] 

Amongst  the  scientific  advances  of  the  year  which  fall  within  my 
proper  line  of  notice  are  two  shown  in  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Photographic  Society.  The  first  and  most  gratifying  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  heliotype  process,  by  which  a  delicacy  and  brilliancy 
rivalling  the  silver  print  is  obtained.  I  am  not  enabled  to  say  in  what 
the  improvement  consists,  or  whether  it  be  a  mechanical  or  chemical 
discovery  on  which  it  depends.  Whichever  it  may  be,  it  is  due  to 
Lieutenant  Abney,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  who  has  charge  of  the 
photographic  instruction  at  Woolwich — one  of  the  best  of  the  non¬ 
professional  photographers  of  the  day,  as  well  as  the  most  accomplished 
chemist  amongst  the  practical  photographers,  an  indefatigable  ex¬ 
perimenter,  and,  by  the  intelligence  of  his  Government,  placed  in  a 
position  to  make  his  tastes  and  talents  available  for  public  interests. 
A  little  landscape  of  his  in  heliotype  hangs  with  the  silver  prints,  and 
scarcely  the  most  careful  scrutiny  can  detect  any  difference.  Its 
shadows  are  as  rich  and  transparent  and  its  gradation  as  delicate  as 
silver  work,  and  the  subject  is  such  an  one  as  has  hitherto  been  found 
to  present  the  greatest  difficulty  to  collographic  rendering.  I  do  not 
know  if  I  stated  in  a  former  letter  on  photography  what  I  will  in  any 
case  briefly  restate,  that  the  main  and  only  important  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  lieliotype  and  the  Albert- type  is  that  the  printing  film, 
which  in  either  case  is  of  chromatised  gelatine  exposed  under  a  negative 
and  then  washed  until  it  forms  a  relief  of  the  subject,  is  in  the  latter 
attached  to  a  plate  of  glass,  and  in  the  former  is  made  so  substantial 
that  it  is  removable  from  the  support.  The  laboratory  under  the  charge 
of  Lieutenant  Abney  works  under  license  from  the  Heliotype  Company, 
but  in  several  prints  exhibited  this  year  has  attained  results  which  are 
not  equalled  by  the  original  workers  of  the  process  ;  and  for  the  first 
time  since  I  have  been  acquainted  with  its  results,  we  see  work  which 
promises  to  supplant  the  slow,  uncertain,  and  by  the  common  method 
unstable  photographic  print.  In  the  copying  of  engravings,  maps,  and 
drawings,  in  line  or  grain,  it  has  long  been  equal  to  the  older  methods  ; 
and  if  the  new  attainment  marks  a  standard  of  work  and  is  not  a  single 
happy  hit,  we  may  soon  hope  to  see  a  purely  mechanical  reproduction  of 
photographic  impressions.  But  a  happy  hit,  even,  must  depend  on  a 
principle,  whose  application  once  made  makes  absolute  success  quite 
feasible.  The  difficulty  in  all  the  results  I  have  hitherto  seen  (with  the 
exception  of  some  few  prints  by  Albert  of  subjects  of  peculiar  charac¬ 
ter),  has  been  a  granulation  too  visible  and  too  little  under  control  to 
be  pleasant,  compared  to  the  subtle  gradation  of  the  photographic  print ; 
and  this  little  print  of  Lieutenant  Abney’s  is  like  a  sign  of  land  to 
men  who  had  begun  to  fear  they  had  missed  the  aim  of  their  voyage. 

The  other  result  I  allude  to  is  one  which  will  be  more  generally  ap¬ 
preciable  and  popular — the  enlargement  by  the  Autotype  Company  of 
small  negatives  of  a  suitable  character  to  large  ones,  from  which  prints 
are  made  in  carbon,  which  are  absolutely  indistinguishable  from  prints 
from  an  original  negative,  the  minutest  details  in  a  negative  eight  by 
ten  inches  being  reproduced  in  a  print  twenty-four  by  thirty  with  a 
delicacy  which  the  naked  eye  cannot  analyse.  In  a  pictorial  point  of 
view  this  is  a  great  advantage,  enabling  the  tourist  photographer  to 
carry  with  him  a  suitable  apparatus  of  great  delicacy,  whose  work  shall 
be  enlarged  to  rival  the  results  of  the  ponderous  apparatus  of  the 
photographer-in-large,  who  travels  with  a  van  and  assistants.  Size  is 
not  a  merit  per  se,  but  for  certain  purposes  the  power  to  enlarge  the 
little  negative  of  five  by  four  inches  to  one  twenty-five  by  twenty  is  of 
unquestionable  value,  as,  for  instance,  for  educational  uses,  and  to  sup¬ 
plant  the  huge  direct  views  of  the  great  monuments  of  the  Old  World, 
which  have  attained  a  certain  popularity  even  in  America. 

The  autotype  mechanical  process  has  also  some  notable  press-work, 
by  a  modification  of  the  Albert-type,  particularty  one  interior  of  Nor¬ 
wich  Cathedral,  which,  though  it  has  not  the  richness  and  depth  of  a 
silver  print,  seems  quite  as  satisfactory  in  its  rendering  of  gradations. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  year’s  photographic  results  are  full  of 
promise  of  mercantile  usefulness.  As  to  the  artistic  results,  there  are 
some  examples  of  landscape,  portraiture,  and  of  the  combination  print¬ 
ing  in  which  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill  have  so  long  led  the  way, 
which  it  were  well  worth  while  to  see  in  our  own  atmosphere.  There 
are  two  landscapes  by  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Yentnor,  of  a  large  size  (as 
nearly  as  I  can  guess  about  twenty  by  twenty-five  inches),  which  are 
absolute  marvels  of  exquisite  rendering  of  landscape  details  in  a  broad, 
tasteful  manner,  with  a  perfection  of  manipulation  which  leaves  no  ap¬ 
parent  room  for  advance  beyond,  and,  as  pure  photography,  as  near  the 
standard  of  perfection  as  anything  I  can  conceive. 


What,  perhaps,  would  interest  the  general  art  public,  not  technically 
artistic,  is  the  array  of  dry -plate  work,  of  which  there  are  samples  of 
several  kinds  of  plates  sold  commercially,  and  of  which  it  may  be  said, 
that  though  the  results  are  short  of  the  best  wet-collodion  work,  they 
are  better  than  the  average,  and  but  little  behind  the  best,  dry-plate 
work  of  men  who  exercise  their  utmost  skill  and  experience  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  their  plates. 

In  the  progress  of  photography  this  is  a  most  notable  fact — that  a 
hurried  and  round-the-world  voyager  may  carry  with  him  from  his 
point  of  departure  a  stock  of  prepared  plates,  and,  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  training  beyond  that  necessary  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  the 
intensity  of  light  and  its  effect  on  a  sensitive  preparation  of  standard 
quality,  photograph  any  objects  on  his  way  which  may  strike  his  atten¬ 
tion,  repack  and  keep  his  plates  until  his  return  to  civilisation,  and 
hand  them  over  to  a  practical  photographer  to  be  developed,  and  secure 
nearly  as  good  (and  quite  as  valuable)  results  as  if  he  had  been  an  ex¬ 
perienced  photographer.  I  have  in  a  previous  letter  alluded  to  this 
fact,  but  the  display  in  this  year’s  exhibition  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  the  fruits  of  these  commercial  preparations  can  but  strike 
any  one  in  the  least  conversant  with  such  subjects  with  the  importance 
in  an  illustrative  point  of  view  of  this  new  facility. 

In  point  of  fact,  photography  is  in  England  reaching  a  commercial  im¬ 
portance  and  productiveness  well  merited  by  the  care  and  enterprise  de¬ 
voted  to  it.  Numbers  of  intelligent  amateurs  give  a  large  portion  of 
their  time  to  it ;  many  of  the  public  educational  institutions  have  chairs 
of  lecture  devoted  to  it,  whose  occupants,  accomplished  photographic 
chemists,  elaborate  and  employ  the  formulae  and  make  the  discoveries 
which  have  laid  the  basis  of  this  mercantile  success.  Photography  is 
as  essential  a  part  of  a  complete  technical  education  for  an  engineer  or 
surveyor  as  drawing ;  no  scientific  expedition  is  complete  now  without 
a  photographer,  and  the  recent  improvements  in  mechanical  and 
chemical  appliances  make  his  work  far  more  certain  and  far  less  labo¬ 
rious  than  it  has  been  hitherto.  I  don’t  know  what  has  been  done  in 
America  in  late  years,  but  I  presume  that  we  manage  as  we  do  in  the 
civil  service — take  the  first  sufficiently  well-recommended  applicant  and 
trust  to  his  finding  out  the  business  if  he  is  able,  and  trust  equally  to 
the  chance  of  his  being  able. 

Across  the  channel  there  have  been  some  interesting  discoveries 
made  ;  one  of  which,  a  printing  process  by  the  aid  of  a  plate  photo¬ 
graphically  impressed  and  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  mercury,  seems  to 
have  a  basis  of  practical  utility,  but  has  not  thus  far  attained  it.  Bufc 
another,  which  depends  on  the  power  of  certain  metals  of  decomposing 
nitrate  of  silver  by  contact,  even  when  dry,  has  a  minor  value  of  a 
positive  character,  especially  in  printing  complicated  and  delicate  pat¬ 
terns  on  cloth  ;  but  neither  has  yet  come  fairly  into  the  field  of  artistic 
cognisance.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  say  that  photography 
has  kept  pace  in  advance  with  the  sciences,  rather  than  lagged  behind 
with  the  arts.  W.  J.  Stillman. 


fUtetiugs  of  Soriitics. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

February  11  .... 
,,  13  ..  .. 

London  (Annual  Meeting)  .... 

9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street. 
Arundel  Hall,  Arundel-st. ,  Strand. 
Memorial  Hall,  Albert-squre. 

,,  13  .. .. 

Manchester . 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  28th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Public  Library,  William  Brown- 
street, — the  President,  Mr.  R.  C.  Johnson,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  were  read  and  passed. 

The  President  then  delivered  the  annual  address,  in  which,  after 
some  introductory  remarks  of  a  personal  nature,  the  progress  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  in  its  relations  both  to  science  and  art,  during  the  past  year 
was  noticed.  The  position  of  the  Association  as  an  amateur  society  was 
then  discussed,  and  the  argument  advanced  that  the  highest  interests  of 
photography  would  be  served,  not  so  much  by  the  endeavour  to  produce 
pictures  as  by  careful  original  research  in  those  branches  which  ama¬ 
teurs  alone  have  time  to  study.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  experimental  treatment  of  many  of  the  subjects  upon  which  papers 
are  read  was  the  next  topic  touched  upon.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  should  obtain  a  few  simple  and  inexpensive  pieces  of  apparatus, 
so  that  members  might,  by  only  bringing  a  few  small  things,  be  able  by 
illustrating  their  subject  to  render  it  more  interesting  and  useful.  The 
remainder  of  the  address  was  devoted  to  the  part  which  it  is  expected 
photography  will  take  in  the  observations  to  be  made  during  the  transits 
of  Venus  in  1874  and  1882.  The  President  considered  that  the  use  of  dry 
plates  presented  special  advantages  for  obtaining  representations  of 
this  phenomenon,  the  chief  of  which  are — the  rapidity  with  which  pic¬ 
tures  can  be  secured ;  that,  as  a  great  many  stations  will  be  occupied, 
a  smaller  staff  at  each  would  be  necessary;  and  a  probable  superiority 
in  accuracy  of  the  resulting  measures,  from  the  film  being  in  a  similar 
state  during  exposure  as  it  is  when  the  measures  have  to  be  made. 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  assisted  by  Mr.  Weaver,  with  the  magnesium 
lantern  illustrated  Mr.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster’s  method  of  ascertaining 
which  of  the  coloured  glasses  was  least  actinic. 

Mr.  Forrest  made  the  following  remarks : — The  question  of  non- 
actinic  glass  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  photographic  success,  and 
no  one  has  done  more  to  arouse  photographers  to  its  importance  than 
Mr.  Gaffield,  of  Boston,  United  States.  Still  there  was  left  this  doubt 
— that  paper  print  tests  are  not  always  to  be  depended  upon,  for  one 
may  be  right  when  printed,  but  the  fixing  process  so  changes  the  effect 
that  it  no  longer  becomes  reliable ;  but  to  Mr.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster 
belongs  the  happy  suggestion  of  the  spectrum  analysis  test.  This  he 
had  the  pleasure  to  bring  before  them  that  evening,  and  he  thought 
they  would  agree  with  him  that  it  was  most  conclusive,  and  settled 
the  question  in  the  most  demonstrative  manner  possible.  Another 
method  equally  good  was  to  print  through  coloured  glass  upon  paper 
prepared  for  the  development  processes — that  is,  when  there  was  any 
difficulty  in  getting  a  prism.  Non-actinic  glass  should  never  be  sold 
(now  that  they  possessed  so  easy  a  mode  of  testing)  without  being 
guaranteed.  It  was  shown  that  ruby  glass  was  the  least  actinic ;  next, 
orange  pot- metal.  The  use  of  the  former  in  the  dark  room  being  pain¬ 
ful  to  the  eye,  the  latter  was  preferable. 

Mr.  Robertson  also  tested  the  glasses  with  the  spectroscope  with  the 
same  result.  He  recommended  either  two  thicknesses  of  orange  pot- 
metal  glass,  or,  if  only  one  thickness  of  glass  were  used,  there  should 
be  a  curtain  of  non-actinic  muslin  in  all  cases  where  such  sensitive 
plates  as  collodio-bromide  ones  had  to  be  manipulated. 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Riley  exhibited  some  prints  by  the  autotype  and 
Woodbury  type  processes. 

Mr.  Phipps  said  it  was  evident  that  to  get  good  prints  by  any  pro¬ 
cess  in  which  gelatine  was  used  in  the  printing  it  was  necessary  that 
the  negative  should  be  thin. 

Mr.  Wilson  proposed  that  a  lantern  exhibition  should  be  held  at  the 
meeting  on  the  25th  March,  and  that  members  should  invite  their 
friends.  This  was  agreed  to. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  inviting 
contributions  to  their  soiree  on  the  17th  March  next. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

- *■ — 

OLDHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Hare  and 
Hounds  Inn,  Yorkshire-street,  on  Thursday,  the  30th  ult., — Mr.  George 
Hall,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  had  been  read  and  confirmed,  it  was  resolved  that 
a  present  of  eight  framed  photographs  be  made  to  the  Oldham  Infir¬ 
mary  ;  also,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  Messrs.  D.  H.  Cussons 
and  Co.,  of  Southport,  for  having  kindly  forwarded  a  number  of  their 
pocket  almanacs  for  distribution  amongst  the  members. 

A  selection  of  views,  by  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  for  presenta¬ 
tion,  were  then  passed  round  ;  after  which 

The  President  (Mr.  J.  Wrigley)  exhibited  in  the  Society’s  lantern  a 
large  collection  of  transparencies  from  Rome,  Venice,  Paris,  and  other 
continentai  countries,  by  the  argand  oil  lamp,  the  oxycalcium,  and  the 
oxyhydrogen  lights. 

A  discussion  then  arose  as  to  the  merits  of  the  various  lights,  which 
terminated  in  a  resolution  to  adopt  the  oxyhydrogen  in  preference  to 
the  one  previously  employed. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  afterwards  passed  to  Mr.  Wrigley  for  the  very 
able  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  the  illustrations. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


CflmspGittrtiwe. 


“The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1873.” — Pro. 
fessor  Piazzi  Smyth’s  Contribution. — Enlargements  by  the 
Bromide  Process,  &c. 

The  Almanac  comes  to  us  this  year  bulkier  and  better  than  ever.  One 
is  reminded  by  its  yearly  increasing  proportions  of  some  of  those  wonder¬ 
ful  diverging  series  in  mathematics  which  go  on  expanding  for  ever 
without  limit ;  or  of  that  wonderful  young  elephant  which  grew  an  inch 
every  day,  and  it  was  supposed  never  would  attain  its  full  growth  ! 
Fancy  upwards  of  sixty  of  the  dite  of  the  black-fingered  brotherhood 
contributing  each  an  article  to  its  pages  from  the  stores  of  accumulated 
experience  during  the  past  year ;  and  all  this  concentrated  essence  of 
valuable  information  prefaced  by  thirty  pages  of  small  type,  by  the 
Editor  himself,  forming  a  manual  of  practice  embracing  all  improve¬ 
ments  up  to  the  present  date  !  Surely  that  must  be  a  good  shilling’s 
worth  to  a  photographer  if  anything  is ;  but  to  this  is  added  something 
more  yet,  viz.,  a  calendar  worth  at  least  the  postage  of  the  volume,  and 
pages  of  advertisements  innumerable,  in  which  not  a  single  leading  pho¬ 


tographic  firm  fails  to  appear.  The  only  fault  I  can  find  with  this 
year’s  Almanac  is  that  the  old  table  of  atomic  weights  and  the  old 
chemical  formulse  are  still  retained.  Let  us  hope  they  now  appear  for 
the  last  time. 

The  thirty  pages  of  matter  by  Mr.  Taylor,  the  editor,  are  capital. 
I  have  read  them  with  much  interest.  Too  cautious  a  man  to 
be  dangerously  progressive,  his  advice  is  always  sound  and  will 
mislead  no  one.  Besides  being  a  thoroughly  good  practical  photo¬ 
grapher  of  many  years’  standing,  he  has  the  immense  advantage 
of  hearing  and  seeing  much  that  goes  on  amongst  the  brotherhood, 
and  with  just  enough  time  at  his  disposal  to  try  experiments 
and  new  dodges  before  offering  an  opinion  on  them.  I  know  of 
no  man  whose  advice  I  would  sooner  take  than  his  on  any  photo¬ 
graphic  subject;  whilst  in  the  history  of  our  art  there  is  no  one  so 
well  informed,  or  whose  memory  is  so  marvellously  retentive.  He 
must  be  a  clever  impostor  who  could  successfully  palm  off  upon  Mr. 
Taylor  any  photographic  invention  or  discovery  as  his  own  which  had 
been  published  before;  and  woe  betide  the  culprit  who  falls  under  his 
lash  for  making  any  such  rash  attempt  upon  our  credulity  !  It  is  well 
to  have  such  a  careful  watchdog  as  this  in  our  ranks  as  an  Editor. 

Amongst  the  sixty  and  odd  articles  already  referred  to,  and  which 
constitute  the  body  of  the  work,  there  is  one  by  a  distinguished  man  of 
science — Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  Astronomer-Royal  for  Scotland — 
which  contains  much  that  has  interested  me,  from  the  fact  that  he 
endorses  some  of  the  peculiar  notions  which  I  have  myself  independently 
avowed.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  in  accord  with  such  a  man  by  mere 
chance,  and  without  any  personal  knowledge  or  direct  exchange  of 
ideas,  save  through  the  medium  of  this  Journal.  I  will,  therefore,  take 
the  liberty  of  commenting  on  two  or  three  matters  referred  to  in  his 
excellent  article  entitled  Ordinary  Photographies  from  an  Astronomer' s 
Point  of  View,  which  stands  first  on  the  list  of  friendly  contributions. 

First,  with  respect  to  stops  and  focal  lengths,  our  author  says  : — 

“  What  good  and  honest  reason  could  induce  any  maker  of  lenses  ever  to 
mention  in  his  advertising  list  any  other  focal  length  thereof  than  the  ‘  solar  ’ 
I  never  could  understand  ;  nor  what  could  persuade  the  users  of  lenses  ever 
to  name  any  ‘  stop  ’  in  other  terms  than  the  proportion  of  its  breadth  of  hole 
to  the  solar  focus  of  the  lens  it  was  employed  with.” 

These  remarks  were  published  in  the  Almanac,  on  January  10th, 
whilst  in  my  letter,  dated  December  30th,  which  appeared  in  this 
Journal  on  January  10th,  I  say 

“  Every  lens  sold  should  have  its  equivalent  focal  length  marked  upon  the 
mounting;  and  its  stops,  instead  of  being  numbered  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  should  have 
engraved  upon  them  the  numbers  by  which  their  diameters  must  be  multiplied 
in  order  to  equal  the  equivalent  focal  length.” 

How  strange  that  the  same  suggestions  should  have  been  published 
on  the  very  same  day,  and  without  any  collusion,  by  Professor  Smyth 
and  myself  !  Let  us  hope  that  opticians  generally  will  take  the  hint. 

We  are  next  told  that  Professor  Smyth  sought  in  vain  for  photographs 
untouched  and  taken  in  a  levelled  camera,  for  he  went  “on  a  given 
search  for  them  through  the  world,”  but  could  find  none  in  Palermo, 
nor  in  Greece,  nor  on  the  Italian  coast  of  Ancona,  nor  amongst  the 
Austrians  at  Trieste,  while  Venice  was  a  greater  disappointment  still, 
and  Malta  and  Gibraltar  worst  of  all.  So  he  bought  none— and  quite 
right  too  ! 

And  then  he  recommends  my  round-front  camera  as  a  cure  for  the 
evil,  and  says  it  will  not  exist  if  you  have  a  slide  for  elevating  the  ob¬ 
ject  glass  ;  “while,  if  you  will  further  adopt  Mr.  Sutton’s  modification 
of  the  curved-front,  you  will  still  be  utilising  the  central  and  best¬ 
defining  rays,  even  when  taking  the  top  of  a  steeple.” 

The  only  real  objection  to  the  round-front  camera  that  I  know  of  is 
that  you  can  only  use  one  lens  with  it.  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  better  design  which  is  free  from  this  objection.  In  Mr.  Ross’s 
catalogue  for  1868,  at  page  22,  there  is  the  following  item  : — 

“  Sutton’s  curved-front  camera,  for  plates  X  7|,  renders  tilting  unneces¬ 
sary,  and  ensures  in  architectural  subjects  the  perfect  parallelism  of  vertical 
lines,”  &c. 

These  advantages  were  thought  at  the  time  such  trifles  that  I  believe 
very  few  of  the  instruments  were  sold.  Such  men  as  Professor  Smyth, 
however,  decline  to  purchase  any  photographic  views  in  which  the 
above  conditions  are  not  fulfilled.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  on  the  apathy 
which  is  too  often  shown  towards  real  substantial  improvements  in  our 
art,  whilst  people  who  have  got  into  a  rut  go  on  eternally  doing  work 
which  it  makes  one  sick  to  look  at. 

Next,  Professor  Smyth  strongly  recommends  square  plates,  and  again 
alludes  to  some  remarks  of  mine  giving  the  same  advice.  His  own 
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negatives,  he  says,  have  always  been  taken  square.  From  a  square 
plate  you  can  obviously  cut  whatever  form  of  view  you  please,  and 
vignette  it  to  any  figure ;  and  you  are  never  obliged  to  put  the  camera 
upon  its  side,  thereby  rendering  useless  whatever  arrangment  you  may 
have  made  in  the  front  for  raising  or  tilting  the  lens.  I  would  never 
willingly  go  out  after  views  with  any  but  a  square  camera  and  a  square 
plate.  The  mere  loss  of  an  inch  or  two  of  glass  occasionally  is  a  trifle 
compared  with  the  misery  of  being  compelled  to  work  upon  an  oblong 
plate  of  given  proportions.  Go  to  any  exhibition  of  paintings,  and  you 
will  not  only  find  many  of  the  landscapes  round,  but  no  two  of  those 
which  are  oblong  bearing  exactly  the  same  proportions  of  height  to 
breadth  ;  whilst  of  these  one-half,  probably,  will  be  upright  views.  In 
portraiture  an  artist  may  work  upon  canvasses  of  definite  shape  ;  but 
in  landscape  it  is  the  subject  which  must  determine  the  shape  of  the 
picture.  Nearly  all  the  landscape  photographs  one  sees  would  be 
improved  by  being  trimmed  or  vignetted  to  a  proper  shape.  A  man  has 
ten  times  the  chance  of  making  an  artistic  picture  who  works  upon 
square  plates  ;  besides  which  his  chances  will  be  multiplied  a  hundred¬ 
fold,  when  he  works  with  a  view  to  enlarging,  or  making  lantern  slides. 
Professor  Smyth  says  that  he  searches  through  his  square  negative  for 
picturesque  bits,  and  when  found  magnifies  them  in  copying,  so  as  to 
make  whole  positives  out  of  them  alone,  with  the  horizon  anywhere  he 
pleases.  How  delightfully  suggestive  all  this  is  !  Depend  upon  it 
artist-photographers  are  sadly  hampered  by  their  present  processes  and 
appliances,  simply  because  they  will  not  insist  upon  having  something 
better  adapted  to  their  higher  aims. 

An  objection  to  the  square  plate  made  by  one  amateur  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance,  who  has  gained  the  very  top  of  the  tree,  is  that  he  likes  to  have 
all  his  prints  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  so  that  they  can  be  mounted 
upon  equal  cardboards  with  a  lithographed  India-tinted  margin.  But 
let  me  recommend  to  him  and  others  with  the  same  taste  to  try  the 
effect  of  mounting  their  prints  upon  thick,  dark  grey  drawing  paper,  and 
I  am  sure  they  will  be  as  much  pleased  as  I  have  been  with  the  method. 
It  is  astonishing  how  this  dark  ground  sets  off  the  photograph,  and 
adds  brilliancy  to  the  lights.  Of  course,  as  no  tinted  border  is  now 
necessary,  the  prints  may  be  any  shape  you  like. 

And  then  follow  some  excellent  remarks  about  truth  of  gradation 
from  white  to  black,  and  the  immorality  of  painting  out  skies.  The 
author  says : — 

“  Happily  there  will  be  nothing  of  that  style  of  thing  with  pure  bromide 
films ;  indeed,  the  fear  will  rather  be  on  the  other  side,  or  lest  by  a  too  faithful 
accumulation  of  density,  rigidly  according  to  amount  of  light,  we  shall  not 
be  having  every  sky  stopped  out  for  us  far  more  completely  than  has  even  been 
done  yet  by  a  bad  photographer  with  a  black  varnish  brush  in  his  laborious 
hand.  Yet  let  the  circumstances  of  any  pure  photograph  only  be  faithfully 
recorded,  and  good  will  come  out  of  it  at  last,”  &c. 

Bravo  !  A  plea  for  pure  photography— the  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth — versus  retouching  and  stippling  and  dodging,  which  are 
gradually  bringing  about  the  decadence  of  our  art ! 

Lastly,  we  are  told  to  wash  our  prints  in  hot  instead  of  cold  water, 
in  order  better  to  remove  the  trace  of  hyposulphite,  and  render  them 
more  permanent. 

On  the  whole,  Professor  Smyth’s  article  has  pleased  me  better  than 
any  I  have  read  for  many  a  day.  May  we  have  many  more  from  the 
same  pen  ! 

A  word  or  two  about  enlarging.  In  Mr.  Henderson’s  paper,  at  page 
88  of  the  Almanac,  he  says  his  difficulty  lies,  in  taking  the  enlarged 
negative  from  the  small  positive,  in  the  blurring  of  the  film  from 
reflection  at  the  back  of  the  large  plate.  Why  not  take  the  enlarged 
negative  upon  paper,  as  suggested  by  me  in  my  letter  in  the  last 
volume,  at  page  620  ? 

Paper  will  give  definition  quite  fine  enough  for  an  enlarged  negative, 
and  this,  when  waxed,  can  be  printed  with  either  side  against  the 
sensitive  paper  ;  retouching  also  can  be  done  upon  it  with  the  greatest 
ease.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  nothing  short  of  infatuation  to  take 
enlarged  negatives  upon  glass. 

If  Mr.  H.  C.  Jennings,  who  is  the  author  of  an  interesting  article  on 
enlargements  in  the  Almanac,  at  page  146,  will  kindly  refer  to  my 
letter  in  this  Journal  of  Dec.  27,  at  page  619,  and  read  the  sixth 
paragraph,  he  will  see  that  he  has  been  anticipated  by  me  in  his  advice 
to  use  Major  Russell’s  bromide  process  as  a  means  of  taking  reversed 
positives  or  negatives  in  the  camera  with  a  view  to  enlargement.  In 
fact,  Major  Russell  himself  made  the  suggestion  when  he  first  pub¬ 
lished  the  method  of  reversing  by  means  of  nitric  acid  four  or  five 
years  ago.  The  entire  merit  of  this  process  is  due  to  him  and  to  him 


only.  But  I  have  frequently  called  attention  to  it  in  these  letters  as  a 
valuable  one  ;  and  about  this  time  last  year  I  sent  to  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley  a  very  pretty  direct  positive  done  by  me  in  this  way  upon  one 
of  his  own  dry  plates,  prior  to  which  1  do  not  think  he  wras  aware  that 
they  could  be  utilised  in  this  manner.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Jennings, 
although  not  a  discoverer  of  anything  new,  has  done  good  service  by 
calling  attention  to  this  mode  of  taking  enlargements. 

The  following  curiosity  appeared  in  one  of  the  Paris  papers  lately : — 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  born  in  1808;  his  coup  d'etat  in  1851  ;  pro¬ 
claimed  Emperor  in  1852 ;  dethroned  in  1870.  Now  add  up  these 
digits  in  the  following  way,  and  you  will  get  64,  his  age  when  he  died. 

1808  =  17 

1851  =  15 

1852  =  16 

1870  =  16 


64 

If  you  insert  the  year  in  which  the  Empress  was  born,  viz.,  1826, 
instead  of  1808,  it  leads,  oddly  enough,  to  the  same  result. 

The  weather  here  just  now  is  magnificent,  and  my  friend,  the  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer  at  Redon  (a  thorough  Ion  gar^on,  by  name 
Du  Parcq)  tells  me  that  he  can  now  take  portraits  in  half  the  time 
that  he  was  giving  during  the  preceding  winter  months.  I  have  just 
seen  the  first  ice  this  winter  ;  it  was  upon  a  pond  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
and  was  about  as  thick  as  a  shilling.  My  broad  beans  in  the  open 
garden  are  still  in  full  bloom,  and  the  peach  buds  are  bursting,  but  I 
fear  they  will  have  the  common  fate  of  all  wonderful  precocities,  and 
yield  no  fruit. 


I  beg  to  state  that  a  delay  has  arisen  in  the  publication  of  my  new 
brochure,  entitled  Practical  Details  of  a  New  Wet  Collodion  Process,  in 
consequence  of  my  having  added  a  few  more  pages  to  it. 

Redon,  January  27,  1873.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


P.S. — It  is  always  nervous  work  printing  chemical  formulae  in  a 
journal,  and  no  wonder  that  mistakes  sometimes  occur  when  the  little 
suffix  numbers  are  small.  Thus,  in  my  article  at  page  39,  there  are 
two  such  errors,  viz. : — 

For  H30 
water. 

For  C3Hfi0e 
aconitic 

acid.  acid.  — T.  S. 


read 

read 


H,0 

water. 

c0h#o6 

aconitic 

acid. 


PATENTS  AND  SECRET  PROCESSES. 


To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen,  — I  have  seen  so  much  correspondence  of  late  on  patents 
and  secret  processes  that,  after  a  long  photographic  career,  I  am 
tempted  for  the  first  time  to  ask  the  favour  of  space  for  a  line  or  two 
in  your  Journal. 

For  fourteen  years  I  have  watched  the  hopes  and  fears  of  our  art,  and 
at  length  seeing  with  pleasure  the  magnificent  works  achieved  by  many 
of  our  eminent  brethren,  I  had  hoped  that  the  fact  had  become  appa¬ 
rent  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  art.  But,  alas  !  the  process  vendor 
and  patentee  are  again  abroad,  I  see.  Prowling,  like  lions  seeking 
whom  they  may  devour,  they  infest  the  quiet  of  the  studio,  and  they 
fill  the  letter  box  with  circulars  which  must  be  read  to  be  appreciated. 
The  Eldorado  of  photography  has  been  attained  at  last,  and  brilliant 
fortunes  loom  in  the  distance.  “  Any  youth  can  do  it  !  ”  says  No.  1. 
“In  a  couple  of  hours,”  exclaims  No.  2,  “you  gain  ten  pounds!” 
“  Ah  !”  quoth  No.  3,  “by  my  process  every  carte  negative  in  your  rack 
is  worth  £5  !”  and  the  victim  who  has  say  seven  or  eight  thousand  on 
his  shelves  is  thrilled  with  delight. 

“Button  close  your  pockets,”  say  I,  “and  show  the  tricksters  the 
door,”  as  I  did  on  one  occasion  when  a  couple  who  called  upon  me 
rather  over-stepped  the  limits  of  “ fair  Albion’s  tongue”  because  the 
pigeon  was  too  old  to  be  plucked. 

Photographers — at  least  ye  who  love  your  art — strive  to  be  original, 
and  ask  yourselves  whether  Michael  Angelo,  Thorwalsden,  Canova,  or 
Gibson,  as  sculptors,  ever  patented  anything?  Did  Homer,  Tasso, 
Byron,  Scott,  or  Hood  ever  make  a  mystery  of  what  they  wrote  ? 
Have  Raphael,  Rembrandt,  Horace  Vernet,  Delacroix,  Paul  Delaroche, 
Landseer,  or  Stansfield  ever  led  the  world  to  imagine  they  had  a  secret 
save  their  own  genius  ?  Coming  near  home,  have  Salomon,  Rejlander, 
Kamff,  Hubbard,  Robinson,  Lewis,  Blanchard,  or  Kurtz — all  of  whom 
I  regard  as  pioneers  in  the  regeneration  of  art-photography — ever 
troubled  us  with  provisional  protection  or  secret  processes  when  they 
produced  their  charming  works?  No  !  the  mind  capable  of  anything 
original  soars  above  chicanery. 
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I  have  at  this  moment  at  hand  some  six  or  eight  pictures  of  15  x  12 
size,  taken  by  a  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  a  little  island,  and  I  declare 
there  is  more  real  ait  in  one  square  inch  of  these  pictures  than  in  all 
the  abominations  I  have  ever  seen  hawked  about  as  patents ;  and  yet, 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  he  never  paid  a  shilling  in  his  life  for  a 
process  or  a  secret. 

Remember  the  words  of  Pope — 

“  True  art  is  gained  from  study,  not  from  chance, 

As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learnt  to  dance.” 

Brethren,  be  true  to  yourselves,  and  as  surely  will  the  charlatan  put  his 
brickdust  and  chalk  in  his  pocket  and  go  home  to  his  original  and  legi¬ 
timate  avocation ;  the  wonderful  enlarger  will  become  considerably 
smaller,  whilst  the  “Admirable  Crichton”  of  photographic  art,  whose 
gift  of  language  is  so  perfect,  but  whose  blackened  specimens  of  the 
patent  is  so  deficient  in  true  chiaroscuro,  will  return  to  his  hotel  with  his 
treasures,  and,  like  Othello,  find  his  occupation  gone. 

And,  now,  a  word  of  farewell  in  your  ear  :  as  you  travel  over  the 
racecourse  of  life  remember  that  there  is  no  pea  beneath  the  delusive- 
looking  thimble. — lam,  yours,  &c.,  Augustus  Lafosse, 

Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Constantine. 

32,  Victoria- street,  Manchester,  February  3,  1873. 

— » — 

THOUGHTS  IN  DOGGEREL.— MY  NEW  PATENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  hold  a  patent 
Concerning  the  “image  latent,” 

Which,  deserving  all  attention, 

I  proceed  to  mention. 

All  men  admit,  save  the  insane, 

That  art  depends  upon  the  brain; 

Just  as  the  cart  upon  the  horse. 

And  all  men  know,  of  course, 

That  the  cart  can’t  roll  like  thunder 
If  the  horse  begins  to  founder. 

The  inference  is  plain — 

That  artists  who  would  deal  with  art, 

As  horse  with  cart, 

Must  keep  a  well-conditioned  brain. 

That’s  the  great  thought  intrinsical 
Of  my  patent  principle — 

Keep  your  brain  calm,  cool,  and  steady, 

And  you’ll  always  find  it  ready 
To  go  ahead  in  art, 

Like  a  well-greased  cart. 

And  my  method,  unchimerical. 

Is — before  you  touch  the  chemical, 

Or  the  camera  you  invoke, 

To  take  a  Smoke  ! 

If  any  man  has  any  doubt 

That  “puffing”  can  bring  art  about, 

Just  let  him  try  it— on  condition 
He  gives  me  ten  pounds  for  permission. 

But  take  good  note  of  my  intention  ! 

For  him  who  pirates  my  invention 
I’ll  let  the  law  loose,  in  full  fury, 

Upon  his  head,  I  can  assure  ye. 

And  to  the  man — pray  note  this  fact — 

Who  takes  a  pirate  in  the  act, 

Upon  his  oath  of  ipse  dixit, 

I’ll  give — he’ll  know  what  when  he  gets  it. 

I  solely  make  this  declaration 
For  the  welfare  of  the  nation ; 

And  if  I  hold  out  my  hand 

For  friends  to  put  their  cash  on, 

They  just  must  understand 
It  is  the  fashion ; 

Just  as  one  takes  a  ride,  by  the  way, 

In  a  cart  ( active  art)  when  folk  make  their  hay — 
While  the  sun  shines,  the  proverb  doth  say. 

My  process  is  easy — mark  that,  do  ! 

And  it’s  honest  and  healthy — mark  that  too  ! 

And  its  principle  is  sound  and  true ; 

And  its  practice  is  wholly  new. 

Adieu  ! 

Hoping  to  set  the  Thames  on  fire, 

I  now  retire. 

— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Scotticus. 

P.S. — For  the  sake  of  the  public  alone 
I  condescend,  be  it  known, 

To  sell  tobacco  and 
Pipes  at  500  the  Strand. 


DR.  C.  MEYMOTT  TIDY’S  THIRD  CANTOR  LECTURE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Sutton  suggests  that  the  honoured  names  of 
Wedgwood,  Davy,  Herschell,  Talbot,  and  Reade  were  overlooked,  and 
the  credit  of  their  discoveries  assigned  to  the  French.  Let  me  say  that 
he  has  been  supplied  with  a  very  imperfect  report,  otherwise  he  would 
not  have  made  such  a  statement.  •  All  true  scientists  should  be  cosmo¬ 
polites,  and  give  honour  where  honour  is  due ;  nevertheless,  I  think 
that  the  average  Englishman  would  have  little  cause  to  be  otherwise 
than  proud  of  the  part  his  countrymen  had  taken  in  the  advancement 
of  photography  as  set  forth  in  the  lecture. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

8,  King  stand  Green,  N.,  February  3,  1873.  F.  W.  Hart. 

— ♦ — 

THE  VANDER  WEYDE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  read  in  your  valuable  Journal  for  some  time 
back  several  letters  on  the  Yander  Weyde  process,  and  seeing  this  week, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  31st  ult.,  a  caution  from  Mr.  Yander  Weyde 
that  he  would  prosecute  any  person  for  applying  dry  colour  or  crayons, 
by  means  of  pumice  powder  or  any  other  abrading  substance  in  what¬ 
ever  way  used,  I  desire  to  ask  the  opinion  of  some  of  your  valuable 
correspondents  on  the  following  matter  : — 

In  the  year  1861  I  purchased  a  Manual  on  Artistic  Colouring,  by  Mr. 
A.  H.  Wall.  In  his  instructions  in  colouring  with  dry  colours,  he  says, 
at  page  88 : — “  The  albumenised  paper  is  best,  and  before  applying  the 
colour  it  is  some  time  rubbed  with  very  fine  pumice-stone,  or  rather 
cuttle-fish  powder.”  And  at  page  252,  on  colouring  in  crayons,  he  men¬ 
tions  “pumice-stone,  pounce,  or  cuttle-fish  powder.”  Being  a  house 
decorator,  and  having  pumice-stone  powder  at  hand,  I  tried  it  and  have 
followed  it  more  or  less  ever  since.  Am  I  now,  after  eleven  years, 
through  Mr.  Yander  Weyde  or  any  one  else,  not  to  be  allowed  to  rub 
my  prints  with  pumice-stone  powder  and  colour  with  dry  colour  or 
crayons  ?  If  I  am  not,  what  is  the  use  of  book  or  other  instructions  ? — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Tom  Gardner. 

Dyer-street,  Cirencester,  February  4,  1873. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, —  “Save  me  from  my  friends  !  ”  is  an  old  adage,  and  if  I 
had  any  wish  to  assume  the  position  assigned  me  by  “  A  Little  Photo.” 
I  should  have  good  cause  to  exclaim — “Save  me  from  my  followers !”  if 
they  are  all  like  “  A  Little  Photo.”  He  does  not  even  make  the  fact 
of  his  existence  known  to  his  leader  till  he  thinks  that  leader  is  down ; 
then  he  announces  his  presence  in  a  most  manly  and  noble  manner  by 
kicking  him. 

Had  I,  on  consulting  my  solicitor,  found  my  position  as  safe  as  it 
was  in  reality  untenable,  fought  out  the  matter  in  the  law  courts,  and 
the  decision  had  been  given  in  my  favour,  “A  Little  Photo.”  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  profit  by  it  when  he  found  him¬ 
self  safe  ;  but  if  the  decision  had  been  against  me  I  doubt  if  he  would 
have  been  so  ready  to  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  to  help  to  pay  the 
expenses. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  “A  Little  Photo.”  is  not  the  only  little-minded 
person  who  has  been  anxious  to  see  myself  and  Mr.  Vander  Weyde 
fight  it  out,  for  the  very  same  reason  that  a  group  of  street  curs  gather 
round  two  big  dogs  fighting  for  a  bone,  viz.,  that  they  may  sneak  away 
with  the  bone  of  contention  without  risk  or  damage  to  themselves. 
When  disappointed  in  the  prospect  of  a  fight  they  are  too  angry  to 
distinguish  between  an  honourable  retirement  from  a  false  position  and 
a  base  desertion  of  a  good  cause. 

But  what  an  opportunity  is  here  for  “A  Little  Photo  !  ”  Why  does 
he  not  take  up  the  banner  he  hints  I  have  basely  thrown  down  ?  He 
says  he  has  a  process  ;  if  this  be  only  brag,  he  may  have  mine.  It  has 
been  trouble  and  expense  enough  to  me  to  make  me  part  with  it 
willingly,  and  he  has  an  inducement  which  I  had  not,  viz.,  Mr.  Vander 
Weyde  is  offering  £50  to  any  one  who  will  produce  his  effects  without 
injuring  the  patent.  “A  Little  Photo.”  has  nothing  to  do  but  “go  in 
and  win,”  and  gain  both  glory  and  profit. 

But,  ye  non-licensees,  do  not  yet  jump  for  joy,  for  I  have  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  your  new  champion  is  related  to  a  certain  friend  of  Mr. 
Darwin,  who  had  no  objection  whatever  to  eat  roast  chesnuts  if  they 
were  first  taken  out  of  the  fire  by  a  cat’s  paw,  but  would  do  without 
them  if  he  had  to  burn  his  own  fingers  to  get  them.  —  I  am,  yours,  &c. , 

George  Croughtqn. 

10,  Ashchurch-grove,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  February  5.  1873. 


Photographic  Society  of  London. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
Society,  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  the  11th  inst.,  after  the  report  has 
been  submitted  and  the  nomination  of  the  officers  and  council  con¬ 
firmed,  Professor  G.  G.  Stokes,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Secretary  R.S.,  &c., 
will  deliver  a  lecture  On  the  Achromatisation  of  an  Object  Glass.  There 
ought  to  be  a  large  gathering  of  members  to  give  the  lecturer  a  fitting 
reception. 
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More  Prizes  in  Connection  with  Photography. — We  learn 
from  the  Archiv  that  the  French  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
National  Industry  has  determined  to  give  two  prizes  this  year  in 
connection  with  photography.  The  first  prize  of  2,000  francs  is 
to  be  given  to  the  maker  of  a  good  photographic  paper,  and  the 
second,  consisting  of  half  that  sum,  is  to  be  bestowed  on  the  in¬ 
ventor  or  inventors  of  a  process  which  shall  prove  a  good  transfer 
method  for  obtaining  pictures  that  may  be  printed  at  press  in  the 
ordinary  manner  like  a  woodcut — in  point  of  fact,  a  perfect  heliotype 
process.  The  papers  wanted  are  both  a  good  negative  and  positive 
paper.  The  former  sort  it  is  simply  impossible  to  get  now,  and  calotyp- 
ing  has  gone  out  of  men’s  memory  almost ;  and  good  though  the  existing 
printing  papers  in  the  market  may  be,  there  is  yet  considerable  room 
for  improvement.  These  prizes  will  be  awarded  during  the  present  year. 

Organic  Matter  in  the  Bath. — We  observe  that,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute,  Mr.  Chapman 
related  a  kind  of  doleful  experience  with  his  nitrate  bath,  which  always 
persisted  in  producing  matt  stains  on  the  plates.  Among  the  remedies 
that  were  tried  was  the  somewhat  astounding  one  of  adding  organic 
matter  to  it  in  the  guise  of  a  grain  of  gelatine  to  three  pints  of  solution. 
This  caused  the  bath,  when  placed  in  the  light,  to  turn  the  colour  of  lager 
beer,  which  colour  it  retained  for  two  weeks.  Boiling  the  bath  was 
followed  by  a  temporary  removal  of  the  colour  ;  the  addition  of  tannin  (!) 
was  suggested,  but  wisely  abstained  from.  Streaks  and  stains  prevailed. 
The  primary  cause  of  the  evil  was  at  last  found  to  be  the  excessive  alka¬ 
linity  of  the  albumen  used  as  a  substratum,  and  the  remedy  suggested 
for  a  similarly  disordered  bath  is  a  good  sunning,  even  for  six  months  if 
necessary.  The  excess  of  ammonia  that  had  been  added  to  the  albumen 
had  so  modified  it  that  it  would  not  coagulate,  but  dissolved  out  in  the 
silver  bath. — —At  the  same  meeting  an  interesting  discussion  took  place 
on  the  secondary  exposure  of  under-exposed  negatives  to  coloured  light ; 
but  we  must  defer  noticing  this  till  next  week.  Mr.  Newton,  by  whom 
the  subject  was  introduced,  considers  that  the  experiments  which  have 
been  made  demonstrate  that  the  “ continuating  ray”  theory  of  M. 
Edmond  Becquerel  is  erroneous,  and  that  everything  built  upon  that 
theory  must  fall  with  it. 

The  Royal  Institution:  The  Action  of  Light  Upon  Frogs. — 
Professor  Rutherford,  M.D.,  is  now  delivering  a  course  of  Tuesday 
afternoon  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  The  Forces  and  Motions 
of  the  Body.  Last  Tuesday  he  spoke  of  the  curious  influence  of  light 
upon  the  colour  of  frogs.  He  said  that  the  colouring  matter  is  con¬ 
tained  in  pigment  cells  of  irregular  shape ;  the  cells  contain  a  nucleus, 
surrounded  by  a  protoplasmic  or  watery  fluid,  in  which  fluid  the  dark 
little  particles  of  colouring  matter  float.  When  the  particles  of  colour¬ 
ing  matter  spread  out  around  the  nucleus  they  look  like  a  large  dark 
spot,  and  when  they  cluster  closely  around  it  they  form  a  small  spot. 
Thus  a  frog  may  be  covered  either  with  large  or  small  dark  spots; 
when  the  spots  are  small  the  animal  seems  to  be  of  a  light  colour,  and 
when  they  are  large  it  may  look  nearly  black.  When  the  frog  is  placed 
in  the  light  the  spots  grow  small ;  when  it  is  placed  in  the  dark  they 
expand.  Hence  a  frog  which  has  been  for  some  time  in  the  dark  may 
look  nearly  black,  but  grow  less  dark  when  once  more  exposed  to  light. 
The  light  acts,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  optic  nerves  of  the  frog. 
How  the  nerves  cause  the  dark  particles  to  change  their  positions  is  not 
known  ;  it  would  look  as  if  the  nerves  set  up  an  attraction  between  the 
nucleus  and  the  surrounding  particles.  The  pigment  cells  themselves 
contract  in  the  light,  but  their  contraction  is  not  the  cause  of  the  closer 
aggregation  of  the  dark  particles  floating  within  them.  What  influence 
has  light  of  different  colours  upon  the  depth  of  colour  of  a  frog  ?  Can 
frogs  be  used  as  actinometers  by  photographers  ?  If  so,  “  the  frog  who 
would  a- wooing  go  ”  had  better  not  do  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
photographic  studio. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

To  exchange,  solid  camera  and  good  stereo,  lenses  with  two  double  slides,  for 
bellow’s  camera,  and  light  stereo,  lenses  ;  Ross’s  preferred,  with  or  without 
double  backs.  Cash  for  difference  in  value.  Address,  J.  H.  Ellerbeck, 
12a,  Myrtle-street,  Liverpool. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Alpha. — Do  not  use  any  stirring  rods  but  those  made  of  glass. 

An  Old  Reader.— Try  again,  and  allow  the  gelatine  to  become  quite  dry 
before  using  it. 

Pietro  Constantino  Remondine  (Genoa). — Your  letter  received,  also  the 
enclosure.  Thanks. 

j  s,  ’vv. — By  the  arrangement  you  propose  the  field  will  certainly  be  flat,  but 
there  will  be  much  distortion. 

George. — We  think  that  the  tannin  is  very  bad ;  at  any  rate,  it  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  bad  sample. 

G.  G.  (Maesteg). — By  mixing  the  chrome  alum  with  the  gelatine  you  would  be 
infringing  Mr.  Edwards’s  patent. 

R.  J.  G. — Your  glass-room  is,  without  doubt,  very  badly  situated;  but  we  do 
not  see  how  its  position  can  be  made  better.  If  you  send  us  a  view  of 
the  house,  taken  from  the  west  with  a  wide-angle  lens,  we  shall  then  be 
better  able  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  chimney  stalk. 


Aleck. —  The  lens  will  easily  cover  a  12  X  10  plate  when  used  in  its  combined 
form  ;  the  back  lens,  if  used  alone,  with  a  stop  in  front,  will  cover  18  X  16. 

X.  Y.  Z. — The  only  criticism  that  we  have  to  pass  upon  the  photograph  of  the 
drawing  is  that  the  figures  are  badly  drawn,  the  heads  being  too  large  for 
the  bodies. 

H.  (Yorkshire). — Such  conduct  as  that  described  is  very  reprehensible;  but 
neither  editors  nor  publisher  are  responsible  for  any  of  the  statements  set 
forth  in  advertisements,  nor  for  the  honourable  conduct  of  those  who  make 
them. 

S.  S.  S. — To  repeat  the  experiment  described  would  cause  the  wasting  of  at  least 
half-a-day — a  portion  of  time  that  we  cannot  afford  to  devote  to  the  verifi¬ 
cation  of  a  result  in  which  neither  we  nor  our  readers  feel  any  interest 
whatever. 

F.  R.  S. — The  sensitiveness  of  guiacum  resin  may  be  ascertained  by  making  a 
strong  alcoholic  solution  of  this  substance,  painting  paper  with  this  tincture, 
and  drying  it  in  the  dark.  It  will  be  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour,  but  by 
exposure  to  light  it  will  become  green. 

Rev.  Dr.  B. — The  fogging  is  evidently  caused  either  by  the  light  obtaining 
access  to  the  camera  through  some  unobserved  chink,  or  by  the  glass  of  tho 
dark  room  window  not  being  sufficiently  non-actinic.  A  few  trials  will 
determine  to  which  of  these  causes  the  effect  is  referable. 

Tourist. — Select  a  fine  close-grained  piece  of  calico,  and  use  it  instead  of 
filtering  paper,  when  on  your  journey.  This  will  answer  quite  well  for  most 
purposes  for  which  a  filter  is  required.  For  the  silver  bath  it  will  be  better 
that  you  use  a  piece  of  felt — a  material  that  can  now  be  easily  procured  of  any 
degree  of  fineness. 

G.  W.  B. — If  a  collodion  transparency  be  transferred  to  an  enamel  tablet’ 
and  were  burnt  in,  the  resulting  picture  will  be  of  a  strong  yellow 
colour.  By  previously  toning  the  transparency  with  metallic  salts — such  as 
those  of  gold,  copper,  manganese,  platinum,  and  others — different  tones  will 
be  obtained,  varying  from  brown  to  purple. 

Geo.  B. — I  he  method  proposed  has  been  known  and  acted  upon  since  the  days 
of  the  daguerreotype,  at  least  in  respect  of  the  way  by  which  gradation  is 
sought  to  be  effected  ;  but  to  apply  it  to  the  production  of  a  graduated  back¬ 
ground  is  quite  impracticable.  It  would  cost  ten  times  more  to  make  a  back¬ 
ground  by  the  plan  proposed  than  by  the  usual  method,  while  it  would  not 
be  so  good.  In  principle,  however,  your  method  is  sound  enough. 

Obliged. — The  only  patent  of  which  we  are  aware  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
printing  by  means  of  lithography  on  a  photograph  is  one,  now  expired, 
obtained  in  1866  by  Messrs.  Southwell  Brothers.  The  prints  having  been 
prepared  in  the  usual  way,  the  lithographic  stone  was  prepared  by  erasing 
from  it,  or  lowering,  that  part  of  the  surface  where  the  photograph  was 
intended  to  appear,  after  which  the  printing  was  proceeded  with. 

Vox  (Bolton).— This  correspondent  writes  taking  Mr.  Vandyke  somewhat 
roundly  to  task  for  his  observations  in  our  last  number.  “  I  am  ”  he  says, 
“fond  of  calling  things  by  their  right  names,  and  when  sheep  are  black  I 
don’t  object  to  their  being  called  ‘  black  sheep,’  but  in  order  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  article  referred  to,  allow  me  to  ask  who  is  this  Mr.  Vandyke 
who  says  these  1  black  sheep  cannot  themselves  get  fat  by  what  they  eat,  but 
they  eat  just  sufficient  to  prevent  the  white  ones  from  progressing;  they 
should  not,  therefore,  be  fed  nor  allowed  to  multiply  the  breed.’  One  of  the 
firm  of  Vandyke  and  Brown  (if  he  be  one  of  them),  ere  he  comes  before  us  as 
a  mentor,  ought  to  give  us  proof  that  all  the.  evils  which  he  says  result 
from  the  ‘cheap  John  ’  system  have  been  realised  by  his  firm.”  “  Vox  ”  ob 
jects  to  be  called  a  “  cheap  J  ohn  ”  by  one  who  has  been  doing  ih.efve  shilling 
business,  when  for  years  after  he  had  twelve  shillings  a  dozen.  “  If”  con¬ 
tinues  Vox,  “  for  doing  a  cheap  business  now  I  ought  to  be  exterminated,  I 
object  to  one  having  the  power  to  do  it  whose  firm  has  done  more  to  intro¬ 
duce  and  perpetuate  the  cheap  business  in  Lancashire  than  all  other  firms 
put  together,  except  they  will  first  make  a  full  confession  of  their  follies,  and, 
as  a  penalty  for  their  crimes,  submit  to  the  starvation  process  first,  and  allow 
a  council  of  photographers  to  decide  whose  ‘  breed  shall  not  be  multiplied.’ 

Received. — Mark  Oute. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  February  5th,  1873. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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YORK’S  “ZOOLOGICAL”  CAMERA. 

Having  recently  examined  tlie  camera  which  Mr.  York  had  con¬ 
structed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  photograph  the  animals 
I  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  believing  that  it  contains  points 
j  which  will  interest  many  of  our  readers,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give 
i  such  a  brief  description  of  it  as  will  enable  its  salient  points  to  be 
understood. 

The  size  of  plates  is  8^  inches  square,  two  stereoscopic  views,  each 
X  8|,  being  taken  on  each  plate.  The  principal  feature  in  the 
camera  is  a  finder,  the  nature  and  objects  of  which  will  be  understood 
from  what  here  follows : — When  operating  with  large  portrait  lenses 
of  short  focus  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  “  subject”  should  be 
very  carefully  focussed,  otherwise  it  will  be  devoid  of  sharpness. 
Now,  when  the  subject  is  a  right-minded  member  of  the  human 
family  who  cheerfully  takes  at  once  the  desired  position  in  the  posing 
chair,  the  next  matter  is  simple  enough ;  but  far  different  is  the  case 
when  he  or  she  is  a  lion,  tiger,  bear,  or  ounce,  who  cannot  be  coaxed 
and  dare  not  be  compelled.  Methods,  therefore,  must  be  altered  to 
suit  circumstances. 

The  camera  is  fitted  with  three  lenses,  all  of  which  are  alike.  Two 
of  them  are  mounted  side  by  side,  as  in  any  ordinary  binocular 
camera,  the  third  one  being  placed  above  the  others  in  the  centre  of 
the  camera,  measuring  from  side  to  side,  but  as  close  to  the  top  as 
possible.  This  last  lens  has  a  ground  glass  appropriated  to  itself,  and 
the  relationship  of  this  lens  to  the  ground  glass  is  just  the  same 
as  that  existing  between  the  pair  of  lenses  lower  down  and  their 
ground  glass.  When  the  upper  lens  shows  the  image  to  be  in  focus 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  lower  ones  are  sharply  focussed  also ;  and, 
further,  whatever  object  is  arranged  so  as  to  be  seen  in  the  ground 
glass  of  the  single  system  is  identical  with  the  images  formed  by 
the  pair  of  lenses.  In  short,  the  three  pictures  are  alike  in  every 
respect. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  a  plate  is  in  the  dark  slide  and  the  picture 
about  to  be  taken.  The  camera — a  very  solid-looking  instrument, 
which  does  not  tremble  or  vibrate  at  a  touch-— is  placed  upon  its 
stand,  the  slide  is  inserted,  the  lenses  are  uncovered,  and  the  shutter 
in  front  of  the  dark  slide  is  drawn  up.  But  by  neither  of  these  acts 
is  the  exposure  effected;  indeed,  the  plate  has  not  yet  seen  the  light, 
for  drawn  up  immediately  in  front  of  the  plate  is  an  opaque  shutter, 
which  so  completely  divides  the  camera  in  two  as  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  least  ray  of  light  from  the  front  to  the  back.  This 
shutter  is  light,  and  is  kept  in  its  position  by  elastic  strings  of  india- 
rubber,  the  exposure  being  effected  by  pulling  a  string  that  hangs 
below  the  camera.  We  may  here  explain  that  the  shutter  of  the 
dark  slide  is  composed  of  a  number  of  baths  hinged  together  in  close 
proximity  by  being  glued  on  a  lining  of  linen  or  other  flexible  textile 
fabric,  and  draws  out  from  behind. 

The  camera  is  movable  on  its  stand,  so  that  when  an  animal  is 
about  to  be  photographed  the  operator,  having  a  focussing  cloth 
thrown  over  his  head,  watches  his  subject  on  the  small  ground  glass 
of  the  upper  auxiliary  camera  or  finder,  and  moves  the  camera  until 
he  gets  it  accurately  placed  in  position.  He  then  adjusts  the  focus, 
and,  closely  watching  the  ground  glass,  he  pulls  down  the  exposing 


string  as  soon  as  his  subject  is  pleased  to  assume  a  suitable  position. 
The  duration  of  the  exposure  is  determined  by  the  behaviour  of  the 
animal.  If  it  remain  quiet  an  exposure  of  a  few  seconds  may 
be  given;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  moves,  the  operator  lets  go 
his  hold  of  the  string  and  the  exposure  instantly  terminates,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  action  of  the  elastic  strings  by  which  the  slide  is 
drawn  up  in  front  of  the  sensitive  plate. 

The  whole  of  this  is  effected  without  such  motion  as  would  attract 
the  attention  of  the  animal ;  for  the  camera  is  uncapped  and  the 
shutter  of  the  dark  slide  withdrawn  before  commencing  to  focus. 
Then,  again,  the  operator  can  watch  the  animal  closely  without 
being  in  turn  observed  himself,  for  his  head  remains  under  the 
focussing  cloth  during  the  whole  time  of  the  posing,  focussing,  and 
exposing.  This,  it  need  hardly  be  remarked,  conduces  very  much 
towards  securing  a  natural-looking  expression  in  the  animal. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  a  camera  such  as  we  have  described  may 
advantageously  be  used  for  many  other  purposes  beside  that  of  photo¬ 
graphing  the  animals  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  In  taking  a  street 
view,  for  example,  the  busy  scene  might  be  watched  upon  the  ground 
glass,  of  the  finder;  and  the  instant  any  ’bus,  carriage,  horse,  or 
other  prominent  foreground  object  was  seen  to  be  in  a  favourable 
position,  a  sudden  pull  at  the  exposing  string,  with  an  equally 
sudden  release  of  it  when  drawn  out,  would  ensure  the  scene  being 
taken  at  its  best.  This  applies  also  to  the  photographing  of  shipping, 
breaking  waves,  or  other  marine  views  requiring  prompt  action  at 
the  proper  moment ;  and  last,  although  not  least,  it  may  form  a 
powerful  auxiliary  to  the  unfortunate  photographer  who  has  to  take 
babies,  or  even  groups  in  motion. 

Some  details  concerning  the  construction  of  a  shutter  of  the  kind 
here  mentioned  will  be  found  in  an  article  in  our  last  volume,  at 
page  480,  in  which  we  described  the  method  by  which  Mr.  Faulkner 
photographs  children.  His  shutter,  which  we  illustrated  by  means  of 
a  diagram,  is  of  a  similar  character  to  that  used  by  Mr.  York  in 
his  tri-lens  camera. 


LIGHTING  SENSITIVE  PAPER  BEFORE  EXPOSURE  IN 
THE  CAMERA. 

The  experiments  with  coloured  glasses  during  exposure  by  Mr. 
Newton,  and  communicated  to  the  Photographic  Section  of  the 
American  Institute,  possess  considerable  interest  for  us  in  connection 
with  the  recently-published  investigations  of  Dr.  Draper,  of  New 
York. 

The  use  of  coloured  glass  has  been  of  late  frequently  referred  to 
as  a  means  of  increasing  the  effect  of  light  on  under-exposed  pictures, 
the  general  plan,  as  our  readers  well  know,  being  to  expose  in  the 
camera  to  the  action  of  the  “exciting  rays”  of  Becquerel,  and  then 
expose  the  plate  to  a  weak  red  light.  According  to  Becquerel  the 
red  rays,  though  incapable  of  exciting  the  film,  can  continue  the 
action,  once  set  up,  and  a  feeble  image  be  thus  strengthened  up  to  the 
right  point.  The  rays  thus  acting  Becquerel  calls  the  “  continuating 
rays.”  But  Dr.  Draper  showed,  in  the  communications  we  recently 
referred  to  in  these  columns,  that  this  distinction  is  not  a  good  one, 
and  that  all  rays  have  exciting  power.  He  pointed  out  that  the  ex- 
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posure  of  a  sensitive  film  to  certain  kinds  of  coloured  light  before 
exposure  is  a  decided  advantage,  and  Mr.  Newton  follows  in  the  same 
line. 

Dr.  Draper’s  view  of  the  matter  is  that  the  iodide  of  silver  or 
other  analogous  body  require  a  certain  expenditure  of  energy  to 
start  the  change  that  light  ultimately  produces  in  the  film ;  hence  a 
judicious  preliminary  exposure  of  a  sensitive  plate  even  to  white 
light  is  sufficient  to  bring  the  film  into  such  a  condition  that  the 
rays  falling  upon  the  plate  in  the  camera  are  not  wasted  in  the 
primary  act,  hut  are  all  used  directly  in  the  formation  of  the  image. 
Instead  of  white  light,  Mr.  Newton  used  green  or  red  light  obtained 
by  transmitted  or  ordinary  diffused  daylight  through  green  or  red 
glasses.  The  amount  of  time  saved  by  this  treatment  is  best  stated 
in  the  author’s  own  words : — 

“  Here  are  two  negatives  on  one  plate,  made  at  the  same  time  with 
the  same  camera,  and  no  one  would  notice  any  difference  between 
them  ;  but  one  of  them  was  exposed  seventeen  seconds,  and  the  other, 
after  a  preliminary  exposure,  was  exposed  but  seven  seconds.  In  this 
case  the  preliminary  exposure  was  to  light  transmitted  through  green 
glass,  which  was  covered  with  waxed  paper  to  diffuse  the  light.  You 
will  observe  that  there  is  no  trace  of  fogging  in  the  picture  from  this 
preliminary  exposure,  which  was  from  twelve  to  fifteen  seconds.  In 
taking  this  second  picture,  one  was  exposed  for  thirty-six  seconds,  and 
the  other  but  eighteen  seconds — in  this  case  the  preliminary  exposure 
being  to  red  glass.  The  third  picture  was  about  the  same — thirty-six 
seconds  for  one,  and  eighteen  seconds  for  the  other.  This  was  exposed 
to  reflected  light  from  a  piece  of  red  cloth  held  about  twelve  inches  from 
the  lens.  The  operation  is  this : — I  seat  my  subject  in  the  chair,  and 
adjust  the  focus;  thenl  put  the  plate  in  the  camera,  the  cloth  hangingover 
the  end  of  the  tube ;  I  cover  the  lens  with  the  coloured  glass,  and  raise  the 
cloth  for  twelve  or  fifteen  seconds.  I  have  exposed  plates  for  twenty-fi  ve 
seconds  without  any  perceptible  fogging.  I  replace  the  cloth,  remove 
the  coloured  glass,  and  then  take  the  picture  with  a  short  exposure.” 

There  appears  to  be  a  distinct  gain  by  the  treatment  proposed, 
and  the  matter  will,  no  doubt,  receive  very  full  attention  from  all  in¬ 
terested  in  reducing  exposures ;  but  we  would  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  to  Dr.  Draper  is  due  the  explanation  we  have  already  re¬ 
ferred  to.  Mr  Newton  explains  the  utility  of  the  plan  in  nearly  the 
same  way,  but  with  peculiar  force,  when  he  says : — 

“  The  advantage  to  be  gained  by  pre -exposing,  and  the  reason  of  it, 
appears  to  be  this  :  action  once  started  is  more  easily  kept  up  and  carried 
on.  It  takes  a  dozen  men  to  start  a  railroad  car  standing  on  the  track, 
but,  once  started,  two  men  can  keep  it  in  motion.  Green  light  is  no 
better  than  any  other  for  pre-exposing,  except  that  a  coloured  light  is 
more  easily  managed,  the  amount  of  the  actinism  being  so  small.  There 
may  be  some  peculiarity  of  the  green  and  other  colours,  from  the  blend- 
jng  of  particular  rays,  producing  harmonic  or  inharmonic  action.” 

If  we  can  gain  so  much  by  pre-exposure,  and  without  fogging, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  utilise  freely  the  power  at  our 
command. 


ROUND  FRONTS  VERSUS  SWING  FRONTS. 

We  feel  desirous  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  subject  of  round 
or  cylindrical-fronted  cameras  so  warmly  advocated  by  Mr.  Sutton 
in  his  communication  in  last  week’s  Journal.  He  appears  to  feel 
somewhat  aggrieved  at  what  he  considers  the  apathy  of  photo 
graphers  in  not  availing  themselves  of  his  invention.  We  are  in  a 
position  not  merely  to  explain  but,  we  think,  to  justify  the  apathy. 

The  cylindrical  front  is  at  best  only  a  means  of  doing  what  is  al¬ 
ready  done  by  a  swing  back— that  is,  the  securing  of  perfect  paral¬ 
lelism  in  the  vertical  lines  of  a  picture  ;  and  in  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  the  best  cameras  now  made  have  swing  backs  is  found  one  potent 
reason  why  Mr.  Sutton’s  expedient  of  a  curved  front  is  not  adopted. 

Another  reason  antagonistic  to  the  adoption  of  the  front  in 
question  is  the  necessity  which  exists  for  having  a  separate  front 
— each  curve  being  a  different  radius — for  each  distinct  lens  that  is 
to  be  used.  Very  rarely,  indeed,  do  we  find  a  photographer  who 
does  not  use  more  than  one  lens — some  have  three  or  four ;  and  to 
take  on  a  country  tour  a  separate  wooden  front  for  each  of  these 
would  entail  a  very  serious  amount  of  inconvenience,  not  to  mention 
the  great  expense. 


If  no  other  or  better  method  existed  for  preserving  parallelism 
than  that  of  Mr.  Sutton,  the  annoyance  of  having  a  multiplicity  of 
fronts  to  suit  various  lenses  might  be  got  over  by  having  a  light¬ 
tight,  flexible  front  to  the  camera,  the  lens  being  held  firmly  between 
a  pair  of  rigid  rods,  each  capable  of  being  extended  by  a  kind  of 
telescopic  movement,  and  having  their  back  ends  hinged  on  a  pin 
fixed  at  each  side  of  the  camera  on  the  plane  of  the  ground  glass, 
and  half-way  between  top  and  bottom.  This  arrangement,  which 
will  be  easily  comprehended  without  any  diagram,  would  effectually 
supply  the  desideratum,  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  curved-front 
point  of  view,  and,  while  retaining  the  principle  of  Mr.  Sutton’s 
invention,  would  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  having  even  one 
curved  front,  no  matter  how  many  lenses  were  used.  We  deem  it, 
however,  much  inferior  to  the  simple  swing  front  of  Mr.  Phillips 
we  described  in  the  summer  of  last  year,  and  of  which  we  shall 
again  give  an  outline  for  the  benefit  of  new  readers  or  those 
who  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  substitute  they  should  adopt  for  a 
swing  back ;  for  the  truth  of  what  both  Professor  Smyth  and  Mr. 
Sutton  so  strongly  insist  on  cannot  be  gainsayed,  namely,  that  the 
public  are  now  educated  sufficiently  to  reject  all  distorted  pictures 
of  architectural  subjects,  and  hence  the  absolute  necessity  exist¬ 
ing  for  photographers  supplying  pictures  of  the  greatest  possible 
perfection. 

Mr.  Phillips’s  method  consists  in  having  the  lens  attached  to  a 
small  wooden  front  pivotted  on  each  side,  and  carried  by  the  usual 
sliding  fVrwif:  "f  th*>  r'flmfirn.  TIip  diagram  rIiows  its  character,  a 


is  the  ordinary  sliding  front ;  b  the  small  piece  to  which  the  lens  is 
screwed ;  at  c  is  shown  a  pinching  screw  to  fasten  it  at  any  desired 
angle  at  which  it  may  be  set ;  and  a  flexible  piece  of  leather  entirely 
prevents  the  access  of  light  round  the  sides  of  the  movable  centre¬ 
piece. 

The  method  of  using  this  will  be  obvious.  The  camera  is  placed 
perfectly  level;  the  sliding  front  is  then  raised  until  the  desired 
object — a  steeple,  for  example — is  seen  to  be  in  the  picture ;  the  lens 
is  then  turned  or  tilted  upwards,  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum  of 
sharpness,  and  the  focus  is  then  carefully  adjusted. 

This  has  been  proved  to  be  as  effective  and  useful  in  practice  as  it 
is  simple  and  beautiful  in  principle. 

- ♦_ - 

A  slight  improvement  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Grubb  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  form  of  stereoscope  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
bringing  under  the  notice  of  our  readers  last  week.  The  improve¬ 
ment  consists  in  the  use  of  a  diaphragm  placed  at  the  point  where 
the  rays  cross  before  passing  to  each  prism,  and  thence  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer.  The  mount  for  the  prisms  of  the  Grubb  form  of 
stereoscope,  therefore,  consists  of  the  following  parts: — First,  a 
support  for  the  prisms ;  secondly,  a  face  shade ;  and,  thirdly,  a  pro¬ 
jection  carrying  the  diaphragm  above  referred  to.  The  mount  is 
pierced  by  two  holes,  serving  for  the  passage  of  the  upright  sliding 
rods  of  a  graphoscope  stand.  The  whole  can  be  made  in  a  com¬ 
pact  form,  and  will,  we  have  little  doubt,  be  quickly  supplied  by 
the  dealers  as  soon  as  suitable  pictures  of  large  size  are  produced. 
The  production  of  large  stereoscopic  prints  has  now  been  ren¬ 
dered  a  useful  occupation  if  Mr.  Grubb’s  suggestion  be  fairly 
carried  out ;  and  we  trust  that  this  favourable  opportunity  may  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  as  the  old  views  must  be  in  many  cases  retaken,  and 
a  new  harvest  is  probably  ripe  for  the  gleaning  during  the  ensuing 
spring.  _ 

From  the  London  Gazette  of  the  24th  ult.  we  ascertain  that  this 
country  will  be  represented  in  the  Vienna  International  Exhibition 
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by  an  almost  appallingly  small  number  of  photographers,  the  whole 
number  of  exhibitors  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  only  amounting  to  twelve.  Of  these,  four  hail  from  London ; 
Ireland  is  to  be  represented  by  one  exhibitor ;  Wales  by  one ;  while 
Scotland  will  be  unrepresented.  The  bold  few  on  whose  shoulders 
rest  the  onerous  task  of  supporting  the  credit  of  this  country  against 
the  whole  world  deserve  to  have  their  names  recorded,  for  they  cer¬ 
tainly  suggest  ideas  of  that  Spartan  valour  which  defended  Thermo¬ 
pylae.  They  are— Mrs.  Cameron,  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  Messrs. 
Crawshay,  Brownrigg,  Robinson,  Beasley,  Haes,  Godbold,  Tait, 
Ferneley,  Twyman,  and  the  Stereoscopic  Company.  In  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  all  the  others,  who  are  said  merely  to  exhibit  “  photographs,” 
we  find  that  Mr.  Twyman  will  exhibit  “  art  photographs,”  by  which 
we  suppose  is  meant  artistic  photographs.  We  are  led  to  wonder 
if  this  gentleman  produces  two  classes  of  pictures,  to  only  one  of 
which  the  qualifying  prefix  is  applicable. 


ON  EXPOSURES  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DRY 
PLATES. 

i  The  elaborate  minute  of  Count  Ludovico  de  Courten  still  continues 
to  “  run”  in  the  pages  of  the  Moniteur ;  and,  in  order  that  we  may 
keep  pace  with  that  gentleman’s  remarks,  we  here  proceed  to  give  a 
summary  of  his  last  instalment. 

The  subject  of  the  paper  is  the  development  of  the  picture,  which, 
he  says,  ought  always  to  take  place  at  longest  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  time  of  exposure.  The  earliest  time  possible  will  be 
the  best,  he  says,  and  we  think  he  is  undoubtedly  right.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  obtaining  plates  that  will  keep  long  and  develope  well  after 
long  keeping  from  the  time  of  exposure  is  very  remote.  It  looks 
contrary  to  the  whole  rationale  of  the  case  to  expect  such  a  thing, 
although  the  uncertainty  of  our  knowledge  regarding  the  nature  of 
the  latent  image  undoubtedly  ought  to  lead  us  to  be  cautious  as  to 
how  we  dogmatise ;  yet  all  experience  teaches  us  that  it  is  destructive 
to  the  vigour,  delicacy,  and  purity  of  a  negative  to  suffer  any 
lengthened  period  to  elapse  between  exposure  and  development.  It 
is  a  singular  thing,  but  we  believe  true,  that  the  best — almost  the 
only — possible  conditions  under  which  instantaneous  photography  is 
practicable  is  when  the  developing-box  is  in  close  proximity  to  the 
place  of  exposure.  Although  the  plate  may  be  neither  dry  nor  in 
any  wise  chemically  injured,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  abundantly 
proved  that  the  finest  work  can  only  be  obtained  on  the  instant,  in 
every  sense.  If  this  be  so  with  wet  plates  under  the  condition 
supplying  the  highest  possible  test,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  dry 
plates  must  come  under  the  same  law.  The  action  of  the  light  is  in 
both  cases  the  same,  the  disturbance  of  the  same  nature,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  consequences  must  be  the  same.  With  dry  plates  the 
return  to  the  inert  state  may  be  slower  on  the  part  of  the  particles  ; 
but  it  nevertheless  takes  place,  and  that,  too,  in  all  probability  with 
a  rapidity  proportionate  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates.  Very 
quick  dry  plates,  reasoning  from  analogy  merely,  will  keep  the 
shortest  time  after  exposure;  very  slow,  the  longest.  Something, 
too,  may  be  set  down  to  the  nature  of  the  preservative,  and  some¬ 
thing,  probably,  to  the  character  of  the  film.  Albumen,  for  instance, 
may  be  both  more  difficult  to  possess  and  to  dispossess  with  the 
qualities  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  developed  image ;  hence 
it  is  very  necessary  for  dry-plate  workers  to  bear  in  mind  distinctly 
these  limitations,  and  not  drift  after  impossibilities,  and  we  are 
glad  to  hail  M.  de  Courten  as  on  the  side  of  sober  sense. 

In  all  probability  were  dry-plate  workers  to  attach  more  im¬ 
portance  to  speedy  development  they  would  find  that  many  of  the 
difficulties  which  now  beset  them  as  to  exposures,  hard  pictures,  or 
flat,  insipid  ones,  would  become  very  much  less ;  for  the  danger  of 
complicating  all  the  ills  dry  plates  are  subject  to  must  be  gravely 
augmented  when  the  person  who  uses  them  is  heedless  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  deals  with  their  development.  Quite  likely 
many  an  under-exposed  plate  (seemingly)  might  develope  a  really 
good  picture  if  it  were  attended  to  within  an  hour  or  two  after  exposure. 
If  developed  at  once  the  chances  are  still  greater  that  many  a 
failure  under  present  practices  would  prove  a  tolerable  success. 

There  is,  therefore,  always  this  difficulty  besetting  the  dry-plate 
worker: — His  process,  if  it  is  to  be  worked  to  perfection,  does  not  by 
any  means  release  him  from  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  numerous 
impedimenta  which  he  usually  regards  as  the  special  curse  of  the 
wet-plate  plan.  Fie  may  wriggle  away,  and  now  and  again  get  a 
picture  if  he  go  without  his  chemicals,  but  the  chances  are  generally 
dead  against  him ;  and  we  believe  the  best  dry  plates  have  almost 


without  exception  been  those  which  when  taken  were  subjected  to 
the  same  treatment  as  wet.  The  photographer  who  uses  them  for 
difficult  exposures,  as  valuable  adjuncts  to  his  ordinary  wet  process, 
finds  dry  plates  often  invaluable,  because  after  exposure  he  treats 
them  as  wet.  The  photographer  who  uses  them,  and  them  alone, 
cannot  succeed  unless  he  do  as  his  “wet”  brother  does,  or  at  most 
as  M.  de  Courten  says,  develope  his  plates  within  twenty-four 
hours. 

But  we  are  forgetting  that  gentleman  with  this  theorising,  and 
shall  now  return  to  him.  He  says  that  the  action  of  the  light  if  the 
plate  be  long  kept  appears  to  become  diffused ;  it  “  rays  out  ”  all  over 
the  plate,  and  tends  to  reduce  the  whole  to  the  same  condition.  This 
tendency  is  at  first  shown  in  a  disposition  of  the  picture  to  become 
veiled  or  slightly  fogged,  and  when  plates  are  kept  long  this  tendency 
always  shows  itself. 

M.  de  Courten  developes  with  pyrogallic  acid,  adding  acetic  acid  and 
alcohol  after  the  ordinary  formula.  He  keeps  his  silver  for  develop¬ 
ment  in  an  English  dropping-bottle,  and  before  applying  the  solu¬ 
tion  levels  the  plate  carefully.  He,  of  course,  developes  slowty, 
and  watches  carefully  the  outcome  of  the  image,  as  every  careful 
photographer,  wet  or  dry,  always  does. 

He  gives  a  long  description  and  a  drawing  of  the  developing 
dish  employed  by  him  ;  but  we  de  not  find  that  it  possesses  any  very 
noteworthy  excellence,  unless  it  be  lightness,  being  made  of  wood 
for  the  most  part  and  varnished  after  the  manner  of  the  sensitising 
dishes  that  were  for  some  time  popular,  and  which  were  found  to 
be  “  good  leakers.” 

M.  de  Courten  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  washing  off  the 
tannin  as  a  preliminary  to  development,  and  when  the  plate  has 
been  rinsed  in  the  usual  way  it  is  placed  in  the  developing  trough, 
face  downwards.  When  the  pyrogallic  has  well  penetrated  the  pores 
of  the  film  the  plate  is  withdrawn  from  the  bath,  two  or  three  drops  of 
nitrate  of  silver  solution  are  added,  mixed  well  with  the  developer, 
and  it  is  then  replaced.  Almost  immediately  the  high  lights  begin  to 
appear,  and  the  development,  if  aided  by  a  moderately  warm 
temperature,  proceeds  apace.  A  low  temperature  ought  always  to 
be  avoided  in  developing. 

Some  remarks  apropos  to  the  time  when  development  ought 
to  be  stopped  are  worth  noting.  After  saying  that  it  requires 
long  familiarity  and  genuine  artistic  taste  in  order  to  know 
when  this  should  be,  M.  de  Courten  adds  in  a  note  that  amongst 
the  greater  number  of  the  soi-disant  photographers  this  artistic 
taste  is  but  very  little  developed.  Ninety-five  photographs  out  of 
the  hundred,  taking  them  all  over,  are  only  stains  on  the  paper,  so 
far  as  art  is  concerned.  If  this  be  true  of  France,  then  are  they 
indeed  behind-liand  in  that  country ;  for  here,  whether  in  London  or 
in  the  provinces,  it  would  be  impossible  for  anyone  to  say  as  he  does 
that  “in  the  greater  portion  of  the  provincial  towns  the  sort  of 
picture  which  ‘  adorns  ’  the  albums  is  of  the  most  mediocre  descrip¬ 
tion,  quite  justifying  the  contemptuous  sneer  with  which  men  of 
taste  have  disowned  the  art  as  a  pale  copy  of  the  original.” 

While  upon  this  subject  he  tells  an  anecdote  worth  transcribing. 
The  sculptor  Fenerani  had  a  room  adjoining  his  studio  white¬ 
washed  one  day,  and  when  the  workman  was  done  he  said  to  him, 
“How  much  do  I  owe  you,  my  man?”  “What!”  exclaimed  the 
wliitewaslier,  “  To  think  of  such  a  thing  as  that  between  artists  !  ” 

It  is  true,  indeed,  as  M.  Blanquart-Evrard  said,  that  the  Bohemian 
has  invaded  photography ;  but  it  is  also,  we  fear,  true  that  this  poor, 
rather  despised,  member  of  the  profession  does  far  less  to  hurt  it 
than  the  quack.  Good  men — true  artists — nan  well  afford  to  let  the 
Bohemian  get  his  crust  on  the  skirts  of  the  camp.  He  harms  not 
any  man ;  but  the  quack  is  a  traitor  who,  in  art,  should  be  hung. 

This  digression,  partly  M.  de  Courten’s  and  partly  ours,  let  us 
hope  will  be  pardoned,  and  we  shall  hasten  to  finish  his  paper. 

The  usual  directions  are  given  as  to  treatment  of  plates  according 
as  they  are  over-  or  under-exposed,  and  he  strongly  insists  that 
hardness  should  be  avoided ;  and,  as  the  development  is  so  delicate, 
a  fine,  uniform  light  is  necessary  to  see  its  progress  properly— a 
light  that  shall  embrace  the  whole  of  the  picture.  A  lantern  with  a 
reflector  dispensing  the  light  through  a  pale  yellow  screen  is,  in  his 
opinion,  a  very  good  method. 

It  is  his  opinion  that  fixing  may  well  be  left  over  till  a  convenient 
after-hour — only,  if  so,  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  free  the 
film  from  every  trace  of  the  developing  agent  by  repeated  washings, 
otherwise  abnormal  action  may  be  set  up  of  a  character  that  will 
totally  destroy  the  work. 

He  fixes  with  hyposulphite  of  soda — avoiding  cyanide — not  over 
strong — one  part  of  hyposulphite  to  five  parts  of  water.  In  this  method 
we  are  disposed  to  disagree  with  him.  Experience  has  shown  us 
that  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  a  most  destructive  thing  to  the  film  of 
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a  negative,  and  when  once  it  gets  fairly  into  the  pores  of  it  there  is 
really  hardly  any  getting  it  out  again. 

Unless  when  want  of  ventilation  may  render  the  fumes  of  it 
dangerous,  there  is  really  nothing  to  be  feared  from  the  use  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  if  used  with  care. 

Here  for  the  present  we  must  leave  M.  de  Courten,  and  bring  to 
a  close  the  somewhat  discursive  remarks  upon  dry  plates  for  which 
his  article  has  furnished  us  with  a  text. 


METALLIC  GLARE  ON  SILVERED  PAPER. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers  to  know  how  the 
above  is  easily  obtainable ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  makes  the  paper  per¬ 
fectly  useless,  the  prints  being  weak  and  difficult  to  tone,  I  will  ex¬ 
plain  the  phenomenon,  and  thus  show  how  its  recurrence  can  be  as 
easily  avoided. 

During  the  winter  months  it  is  not  an  unusual  practice  to  sensitise 
paper  in  the  dark  room  by  gaslight,  and  leave  it  hanging  up  all 
night  to  dry.  Now,  if  the  gas  be  left  burning  all  night  in  order  to 
keep  the  dark  room  warm  for  the  next  day’s  work,  unless  there  is  a 
most  perfect  system  of  ventilation  the  paper  will  all  be  spoilt  by  the 
morning. 

Remedy :  Put  your  gas  out  directly  you  have  finished  sensitising, 
and  let  the  paper  dry  of  its  own  accord,  Geo.  Hooper. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  COLOURED  GLASSES  DURING 

EXPOSURE. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute.] 

I  have  some  specimens  to  lay  before  the  Society  of  pictures  taken 
in  experiments  with  different  coloured  glass,  or  other  light  shining 
upon  and  acting  upon  the  film  prior  to  its  final  exposure  to  produce 
the  negative.  At  our  last  meeting  a  report  was  read  from  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  reference  to  some  of  these  experiments.  Since  that 
time  I  have  continued  the  experiments,  and  have  the  results  of 
three  of  them  here,  two  of  which  were  made  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  reported.  Here  are  two  negatives  on  one  plate,  made  at 
the  same  time  with  the  same  camera,  and  no  one  would  notice  any 
difference  between  them ;  but  one  of  them  was  exposed  seventeen 
seconds,  and  the  other,  after  a  preliminary  exposure,  was  exposed 
but  seven  seconds.  In  this  case  the  preliminary  exposure  was  to 
light  transmitted  through  green  glass,  which  was  covered  with  waxed 
paper  to  diffuse  the  light.  You  will  observe  that  there  is  no  trace  of 
fogging  in  the  picture  from  this  preliminary  exposure,  which  was 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  seconds.  In  taking  this  second  picture,  one 
was  exposed  for  thirty-six  seconds,  and  the  other  but  eighteen 
seconds-— in  this  case  the  preliminary  exposure  being  to  red  glass. 
The  third  picture  was  about  the  same — -thirty-six  seconds  for  one,  and 
eighteen  seconds  for  the  other.  This  was  exposed  to  reflected  light 
from  a  piece  of  red  cloth  held  about  twelve  inches  from  the  lens. 
The  operation  is  this I  seat  my  subject  in  the  chair,  and  adjust  the 
focus ;  then  I  put  the  plate  in  the  camera,  the  cloth  hanging  over  the 
end  of  the  tube ;  I  cover  the  lens  with  the  coloured  glass,  and  raise  the 
cloth  for  twelve  or  fifteen  seconds.  I  have  exposed  plates  for  twenty- 
five  seconds  without  any  perceptible  fogging.  I  replace  the  cloth, 
remove  the  coloured  glass,  and  then  take  the  picture  with  a  short 
exposure. 

it  was  the  theory  of  Edmond  Becquerel  that  in  the  red  and  yellow 
rays  there  is  no  actinism,  but  that  there  is  a  peculiar  property  which 
will  carry  ou  actinism  once  started  in  the  actinic  rays.  A  gentleman 
from  Bahia,  in  South  America,  of  the  name  of  Gutzlaff,  instituted 
a  series  of  experiments  for  the  purpose,  as  he  states,  of  asseverating 
tire  correctness  of  Becquerel’s  theory.  It  was  not  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  or  demonstrating  the  truth,  but  for  the  purpose  of  prov¬ 
ing  that  Becquerel  was  right.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  a  laudable 
undertaking  for  any  man  to  pursue  such  a  series  of  experiments 
with  such  an  object.  When  a  person  undertakes  to  prove  any  theory 
in  any  domain — political,  religious,  or  scientific— -he  is  very  apt  to 
succeed.  If  he  is  a  Methodist,  he  proves  that  the  Methodists  are 
right;  if  he  is  an  Episcopalian,  he  proves  that  the  Episcopalians 
are  right ;  if  he  is  a  Democrat,  he  proves  that  democracy  is  right. 
And  so  in  this  case  Gutzlaff  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that 
Becquerel  was  right. 

But  I  think  that  the  experiments  of  your  committee  demonstrated 
that  the  theory  of  Edmond  Becquerel  was  erroneous ;  and,  if  so,  every¬ 
thing  built  upon  that  must  fall  with  it. 

The  material  which  Gutzlaff  used — the  formula  for  which  was  i 
published  in  the  report  of  the  committee — was  brought  here  by  a  t 


man  of  the  name  of  Gainsly ;  and  the  box  he  brought  with  him  was 
covered  with  the  glass  so  prepared  that  it  was  nou-actinic  and  ex¬ 
cluded  every  trace  of  the  blue  ray  tested  by  the  spectroscope.  I 
prepared  a  sensitive  film  and  placed  half  of  it  in  that  very  box,  per¬ 
fectly  excluding  all  light  except  what  came  through  the  glass,  and 
exposed  it  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  I  also  prepared  a  similar  film  and 
exposed  half  of  it  to  a  very  weak  and  diffused  light  in  my  dark  room, 
leaving  the  door  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ajar  and  setting  the  film  in  a 
back  corner,  and  when  the  two  were  developed  both  produced  the 
same  result.  The  action  of  the  silver  on  the  parts  exposed  was 
precisely  the  same,  demonstrating  that  the  action  of  the  green  light 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  diffused  white  light. 

I  regard,  therefore,  actinism  as  a  property  of  light  resident  in 
every  part  of  the  spectrum ;  in  quality  precisely  the  same,  differing 
only  in  degree  or  intensity.  Here  is  another  experiment: — Mr. 
Chapman  has  photographed  the  red  ray  to  the  very  end  of  the  spec¬ 
trum,  which  is  conclusive,  demonstrating  that  all  light  is  actinic. 
The  difference  in  quantity  or  intensity  of  action  appears  to  be  in  the 
ratio  of  the  vibration.  According  to  the  accepted  theory  of  scientists, 
the  phenomenon  that  we  call  light  is  the  result  of  the  vibration  of 
a  substance  called  ether,  the  most  rapid  producing  the  sensation  of 
a  violet  colour,  and  growing  less  rapid  as  we  approach  the  other  end 
of  the  spectrum  in  the  red.  The  actinic  effect  is  greatest  in  the 
violet,  and  decreases  very  rapidly  as  we  approach  the  red.  It  takes 
a  very  long  time  to  produce  any  perceptible  actinic  action  in  red 
light ;  but,  upon  the  question  whether  the  red  ray  is  actinic,  it  makes 
no  difference  how  long  it  takes  if  an  effect  be  produced. 

What  we  call  colour  is  a  pure  sensation;  in  fact,  in  the  abstract, 
it  is  nothing  but  a  sensation.  The  optic  nerve  of  the  eye,  or  its 
expansion  called  the  retina,  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  sensitive  to 
the  action  of  light  and  of  nothing  else.  It  is  not  sensitive  to  touch ; 
it  is  not  sensitive  to  the  vibrations  of  tlie  air,  which  we  call  sound  ; 
nor  is  the  ear  sensitive  to  the  vibrations  of  the  ether,  which  we  call 
light.  The  effect  of  different  colours  may  be  illustrated  by  that  of 
different  sounds.  The  mingling  of  certain  wave-lengths  of  sound 
with  certain  other  wave-lengths  produces  what  we  call  harmony, 
and  with  others  it  produces  discord.  Colour  is  to  the  eye  what 
harmony  is  to  the  ear.  A  greart  many  people  are  born  colour-blind ; 
their  optic  nerve  is  in  an  abnormal  condition,  and  everything  looks 
to  them  of  a  neutral  tint.  Tell  such  a  person  to  look  at  the  red  end 
of  the  spectrum,  and  he  would  not  know  which  end  you  meant. 

In  Mr.  Gutzlaff’s  experiments  he  encountered  some  peculiarities 
in  the  blending  of  the  rays ;  when  certain  rays  blended  with  others 
he  observed  peculiar  effects.  The  blending  of  the  waves  of  light 
may  produce  peculiar  effects,  the  same  as  the  blending  of  the  waves 
of  sound  produce  peculiar  effects. 

The  main  point  is  that  there  is  no  actinism  in  the  entire  spectrum — 
that  one  of  the  properties  of  light  is  actinism  in  the  ratio  of  the 
wave-lengths.  The  advantage  to  be  gained  by  pre-exposing,  and 
the  reason  of  it,  appears  to  be  this :  action  once  started  is  more 
easily  kept  up  and  carried  on.  It  takes  a  dozen  men  to  start  a  rail¬ 
road  car  standing  on  the  track,  but,  once  started,  two  men  can  keep 
it  in  motion.  Green  light  is  no  better  than  any  other  for  pre¬ 
exposing,  except  that  a  coloured  light  is  more  easily  managed,  the 
amount  of  the  actinism  being  so  small.  There  may  be  some  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  green  and  other  colours  from  the  blending  of  particular 
rays,  producing  harmonic  or  inharmonic  action. 

I  have  observed  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  sensitive  paper. 
When  I  first  put  albumen  paper  in  the  light  I  have  often  counted 
ten  before  any  visible  action  would  commence,  but  from  tbe  time 
it  commenced  it  would  always  go  on  rapidly.  You  will  observe 
that  in  printing,  and,  I  presume,  the  same  rule  applies  to  all  actinic 
action.  I  think  this  picture  exposed  to  the  green  light  is  the  best, 
and  that  the  reason  is  that  in  that  I  succeeded  best  in  getting  the 
right  pre-exposure  without  fogging.  In  the  others  there  is  a  trace 
of  fog.  In  the  third  picture,  undoubtedly,  there  was  considerable 
white  light  admitted  round  the  red  cloth,  and  that  one  is  fogged  the 
most. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  process  is  of  practical  value  for  every¬ 
day  work,  in  taking  subjects  which  must  be  taken  in  a  short  time. 
The  exposed  film,  when  developed,  comes  out  thinner  than  the 
other.  It  has  not  the  same  strength ;  but  it  responds  very  readily 
to  pyrogallic  acid  or  any  of  the  ordinary  strengthened. 

H.  J.  Newton. 


REDUCING  THE  INTENSITY  OF  NEGATIVES. 

I  beg  to  commuuicate  to  the  readers  of  your  valuable  Journal,  should 
it  meet  your  approbation,  a  process  which  I  employ  in  the  following 
instances ; — 
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First :  when  developing  a  negative  by  means  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
the  exposure  being  insufficient,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
shadows,  to  allow  the  developing  solution  to  be  in  action  a  length  of 
time,  which  nearly  always  reduces  so  much  silver  that  all  details  in 
those  parts  disappear. 

Second :  when,  erroneously  or  otherwise,  the  negative  lias  been 
too  much  intensified. 

In  the  latter  instance  up  to  this  there  is  no  remedy,  to  my  know¬ 
ledge,  except  the  use  of  iodine  and  cyanide  of  potassium,  which 
destroy  the  light  shadows  of  the  mezzotint.  As  to  the  first  instance 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  remedy. 

In  the  above-mentioned  two  instances  I  operate  as  follows  : — The 
negative,  after  having  undergone  all  the  ordinary  operations,  is  cleaned 
and  washed,  remarking  the  want  of  harmony  in  the  first  instance  or 
too  much  opacity  in  the  second,  I  pour  on  the  negative  a  quantity 
sufficient  to  cover  it  of  a  solution  of  fifteen  grains  of  chloride  of  gold 
in  one  pint  of  water.  This  I  pour  alternately  from  the  negative  into 
a  glass,  and  from  the  glass  on  to  the  negative  till  the  picture  is  properly 
darkened.  I  then  wash  and  pour  on  a  corner  of  the  negative  suffi¬ 
cient  nitric  acid  to  cover  it. 

The  whole  of  the  silver  of  the  negative  is  dissolved  instantly,  and 
the  picture  appears  to  be  totally  gone.  On  washing  it  carefully, 

1  there  is  left  in  the  texture  of  the  collodion,  however,  an  image, 
exceedingly  delicate,  of  reduced  gold.  This  picture  can  be  intensi¬ 
fied  with  the  greatest  facility  by  means  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  the 
first  instance  alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  communication,  the 
picture  coming  forth  with  the  greatest  transparency,  the  mezzo¬ 
tint  more  intense,  and  the  high  lights  remaining  transparent ;  or 
by  means  of  pyrogallic  acid  in  the  second  instance,  the  primitive 
connection  between  the  mezzotint  and  the  high  lights  being  the 
same,  and  the  advantage  in  this  case  lying  in  the  ability  to  check 
the  reinforcement  on  this  side  of  the  first,  carried  on  too  much. 

I  have  always  been  very  successful  in  the  above  proceedings, 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  simple,  and  has  been  very 
useful  to  me  during  this  dull  weather. 

The  golden,  delicate  picture  which  remains  after  the  use  of  the 
nitric  acid  seems  to  me  very  excellent  for  enlargements  by  the  solar 
camera,  on  account  of  its  great  transparency  and  delicacy.  I  cannot 
speak  from  experience,  as  I  do  not  make  any  enlargements  in  this 
way,  but  I  advise  those  whom  it  may  interest  to  try  it.  In  this 
case  it  will  be  advisable  to  allow  the  chloride  of  gold  to  operate  longer. 

It  is  necessary  to  operate  on  glass  that  has  received  a  coating  of 
albumen.  A.  Letalle. 


A  FEW  EXTRACTS  FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPHER’S 
OLD  LEDGER. 

[A  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  ] 

The  following  extracts  from  an  old  ledger  are  not  given  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  showing  the  exact  amount  of  patronage  bestowed  by  a  very 
discerning  public  upon  the  photographic  firm  of  Messrs.  Ross  and 
Thomson,  in  times  gone  by;  but  rather  to  give  our  younger  members 
some  idea  regarding  the  state  of  photography  in  our  city  about  the 
period  many  of  them  were  being  dandled  in  their  mothers’  arms.  With 
almost  every  quotation,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  a  few  explanatory 
reminiscences ;  and  now  at  once  to  begin : — 

The  first  name  upon  the  first  page  of  our  first  ledger  is  a  name  famous 
all  the  “  wide  world  over.”  Professor  Smyth  paid  £1  for  views  of  the 
Royal  Observatory.  The  date  makes  an  old  man  of  me.  It  is  July  26, 
1847. 

August  21,  1847. — Mr.  Keith,  printseller,  Hanover-street,  paid  to 
account  10s.  for  various  calotypes  of  Holyrood  Palace,  John  Knox’s 
House,  Cannongate,  Tolbooth,  High  Church,  and  other  old  buildings  of 
historical  interest.  The  negatives  were  all  generally  taken  as  early  in 
the  day  as  possible,  and  printed  during  the  afternoon.  The  evenings 
were  devoted  to  the  most  wearisome  part  of  our  labour,  viz. ,  preparing 
the  iodised  paper,  my  own  working  hours  being  from  5  o’clock  in  the 
morning  till  10  o’clock  at  night.  Although  it  may  seem  a  little  egotis¬ 
tical,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  humble  individual  now  addressing 
you  was  in  those  days  rather  a  public  character,  never  appearing  in  the 
street  laden  with  camera,  tripod,  and  plate  boards,  without  being  imme¬ 
diately  surrounded  by  a  very  numerous  but  not  very  select  crowd  of 
idlers,  who  were  sometimes  apt  to  give  vent  to  their  feelings  of  dis¬ 
appointment,  at  not  seeing  the  result  of  my  labour,  in  language  far  more 
forcible  than  polite. 

September  20,  1847.— Received  from  Mr.  Crighton,  printseller,  £1  14s. 
for  view  from  the  Castle.  This  gentleman  had  just  received  for  sale 
Roberts’s  lithograph  of  Calton  Hill.  While  every  one  praised  and  ad¬ 
mired  the  beauty  of  this  pictui'e,  there  were  those  who  denied  its  truth 


of  outline.  This  calotype  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
matter.  Here  let  me  ask,  has  there  been,  during  all  the  long  years  that 
have  intervened  since  that  time,  any  better  mode  discovered  of  ending 
a  dispute  of  a  like  kind  ?  If  there  has,  I  wot  not  of  it. 

October  11,  1847. — Mr.  Wanchope  paid  for  lessons  and  apparatus 
£8  19s. — the  first  gentleman  to  whom  we  had  the  honour  of  giving 
instructions  in  photography. 

October  13,  1847. — Mr.  Handyside  Ritchie  paid  9s.  for  four  calotypes 
of  his  own  beautiful  monumental  group  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Dickson. 

November  23,  1847. — Mr.  M -  paid  for  North  Bridge  View  and 

West  Church  View,  £1  10s.  The  last-named  picture  was  taken  from 
the  circular  pigeon-like  hole,  near  the  top  of  the  West  Church  spire. 
The  access  to  this  bright  spot  is  of  such  a  hazardous  nature  that  no 
photographer  who  values  either  his  head  or  his  camera  should  ever 
attempt  the  journey. 

April,  1848. — Received  for  painted  bridge — that  is,  the  Calton  Hill 
from  the  North  Bridge — £1  15s.  Mr.  A.  Black,  for  painted  bridge 
view,  £1  15s.  Mr.  Lorimer  and  others  paid  the  same  price  for  copies  of 
the  same  picture. 

May  10,  1848. — Mr.  Ballantine  showed  an  appreciation  of  their 
beauty,  which,  perhaps,  only  a  true  poet  could  see  or  feel,  by  paying 
£6  for  several  copies. 

June  17,  1848. — A  gentleman  paid  for  a  daguerreotype  in  case  10s.  6d. 
— the  first  entry  for  a  likeness  by  that  most  beautiful  and  most  lasting 
process.  It  was  almost  a  pity  that  the  public  taste  ever  fell  so  entirely 
away  from  pictures  upon  silver.  No  other  kind  of  photography  what¬ 
ever  can  give  the  same  degree  of  delicacy  and  power.  One  would  as 
soon  think  of  adding  colour  to  the  “red,  red  rose,  that’s  newly  sprung 
in  June,”  as  of  retouching  a  daguerreotype. 

Passing  by  the  names  of  various  artists  and  architects  who  honoured 
us  with  their  patronage,  we  come  to 

August  14,  1848. — Mr.  Bryce,  architect,  George-street,  paid 

£24  7s.  6d.  for  some  seventy  or  eighty  calotypes,  these  being  various 
portions  of  the  old  College  Kirk,  every  stone  of  which  was  numbered 
with  white  paint  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  rebuilt  exactly  as  it  then 
stood.  Strange  to  say,  these  stones,  after  lying  twenty-five  years  heaped 
up  in  the  corner  of  a  neighbouring  field,  are  at  this  very  time  being  re¬ 
built — to  a  certain  extent,  at  least — precisely  as  they  originally  stood. 

March  26,  1849. — Horatio  Ross,  Esq.,  of  Rossie,  paid  for  lessons  on 
calotype  £3.  Members  of  this  Society  are,  no  doubt,  all  aware  that 
since  the  days  of  the  daguerreotype  this  gentleman  has  always  stood  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  amateur  photographers. 

May  12,  1849. — Paid  Mr.  Seaton  for  binding  calotypes  for  London, 
£1  10s.  These  were  specimens  sent  to  Windsor  Castle  for  inspection 
previous  to  our  being  appointed  photographers  to  the  Queen — a  small 
investment  which  soon  gave  large  returns. 

June  26,  1849.— -Received  from  Le  Prince  Adam  Sapliiha  for  daguerreo¬ 
type  apparatus,  &c.,  £15.  The  patronage  of  this  royal  pupil  is 
memorable  from  the  fact  that  he  delivered  to  us  from  Sir  David 
Brewster  one  of  the  very  first  lenticular  stereoscopes  that  ever  left  St. 
Andrew’s. 

October  5,  1849.  —  Paid  for  half-dozen  eggs,  fid. ;  the  day  after  for 
three  plates  of  glass,  2s.  This  marks  the  exact  date  of  our  commencing 
the  then  newly-published  albumen  process,  discovered  by  M.  Niepce. 
With  but  comparatively  few  failures  we  succeeded  so  well  that  paper 
negatives  were  abandoned  for  ever.  Thanks  to  the  praise  Sir  David 
Brewster  bestowed  upon  our  handiwork  (in  a  lecture  given  in  the 
Music  Hall  by  that  great,  good,  and  influential  man),  public  atten¬ 
tion  was  drawn  towards  our  firm  in  a  more  marked  and  profitable 
manner  than  it  had  been  previously.  For  a  time  our  Edinburgh  views 
(full  plate)  sold  for  7s.  6d.  each,  as  fast  as  we  could  print  them. 
Copies  from  one  large  negative  brought  £1  Is.  each. 

March  4,  1850. — Paid  Voigtlander  and  Sons,  Brunswick,  for  a  four- 
inch  lens  £30,  and  for  a  three-inch  lens  £14.  These  lenses,  having 
their  chemical  and  visual  foci  very  far  apart,  puzzled  us  greatly  for  a 
time  ;  but  as  the  optician  sent  us  a  flattering  letter  assuring  us  that 
photographers  of  our  high  standing  could  require  no  information  on 
that  point,  we  were  afraid  to  lose  his  good  opinion  by  confessing  our 
ignorance.  The  full-plate  lens,  being  short  in  focus,  was  more  rapid  in 
action  than  any  of  the  lenses  we  had  hitherto  been  working  with. 
With  it  we  succeeded  in  taking  by  the  daguerreotype  process  some 
groups  of  a  rather  sensational  character.  These  brought  great  crowds 
about  our  show  case,  and  one  or  two  were  sold  for  high  prices.  These 
were  our  earliest  and,  perhaps,  our  best  attempts  at  figures  in  lifelike 
action.  But  as  this  is  tender  ground,  I  hasten  to  my  next  quotation. 

April  4,  1850. — Advertising  in  the  London  Times  Ss.  6d.,  an  an¬ 
nouncement  that  Ross  and  Thomson  were  the  only  photographers  on  this 
side  of  the  channel  who  had  succeeded  with  the  albumen  process,  and 
that  a  specimen  would  be  sent  to  any  one  remitting — I  forget  how  many 
shillings. 

September  3, 1850. — Expenses  to  Alnwick,  to  take  various  photographic 
views  of  Alnwick  Castle,  Alnwick  Abbey,  Hulme  Abbey,  and  Wark- 
worth  Castle,  for  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  All  this  was 
managed  in  the  course  of  three  weeks,  when  we  returned  home  fully 
convinced  of  one  thing,  namely,  that  from  the  amount  of  eggs 
consumed  in  the  preparation  of  so  many  plates  the  Alnwick  poultry 
market  would  be  affected  for  some  time  to  come. 
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March  29,  1851. — Carriage  of  box  to  London  15s.,  containing  our 
pictures  for  the  Great  Exhibition.  These  consisted  principally  of 
Edinburgh  Views,  and  Alnwick  Castle;  one,  of  Donaldson's  Hospital, 
was  printed  upon  albumenised  glass,  backed  up  with  plaster  of  Paris, 
which  gave  every  particle  of  detail  in  the  negative.  A  faintly- 
developed  negative  of  a  group  of  statuary,  which  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  positive  on  glass  blackened  on  the  back,  puzzled  the 
jurors  completely  as  to  how  it  was  produced.  Nevertheless  these 
learned  gentlemen  awarded  us  the  Council  medal,  and  a  most  flattering 
critique  appeared  in  that  comprehensive  volume,  the  Jurors’  Report. 
Immediately  on  receipt  of  this  good  news  we  exhibited  a  large  placard 
in  our  show  case,  announcing  that  we  had  gained  the  first  prize  in  the 
world’s  exhibition,  &c.,  &c.,  headed  with  the  words  “Scotland  for 
Ever  !  ”  printed  in  large  capitals.  No  one  need  inquire  who  did  that 
foolish  thing,  but  a  sense  of  justice  prompts  me  to  say  that  it  was  not 
Mr.  Thomson. 

May  13,  1851. — One  large  daguerreotype  of  Dr.  Guthrie,  in  frame, 
£1  10s.  As  a  general  rule,  the  successful  picture  of  a  great  beauty 
brought  more  grist  to  the  mill  than  the  portrait  of  a  great  man ;  but 
this  right  reverend  philanthropist  was  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Sir 
D.  Brewster,  by  his  great  influence  in  high  places,  laid  the  foundation 
of  our  house ;  but  Dr.  Guthrie,  by  his  example,  did  more  to  rear  its 
walls  than  any  other  man,  great  or  small,  who  ever  honoured  us  with 
his  patronage.  The  number  of  that  great  orator’s  admirers  who  followed 
him  to  buy  copies  of  his  picture,  and  to  sit  for  their  own,  may  truly  be 
said  to  have  been  legion — for  they  ivere  many. 

July  30,  1851. — Collodion  and  ether,  Is.  6d. 

August  4,  1851. — Expenses  to  the  Trossachs,  £4  8s.  As  yet  we  had 
never  fairly  tried  how  albumen  would  depict  the  brown  heath,  green 
trees,  or  the  dark  rocks  of  our  Highland  hills.  On  this  occasion,  pre¬ 
vious  to  our  starting,  the  plates  were  prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
a  longer  exposure  given  than  for  buildings.  At  the  end  of  five  days 
these  plates  were  brought  home  and  developed;  most  of  them  were 
under-exposed.  One  or  two,  however,  were  very  good  negatives  indeed. 
There  is  one  peculiarity  in  albumen — the  distance  is  never  so  apt  to  be 
lost  in  the  sky  as  in  wet  collodion  ;  for  instance,  I  have  had  the  white 
pillars  of  the  national  monument  fully  relieved  against  a  grey  cloud, 
but  I  never  saw  this  with  any  other  process.  Some  time  after 
I  returned  to  the  Trossachs,  and  succeeded  in  getting  two  sixteen-inch 
pictures,  but  this  time  the  plates  were  prepared  and  developed  on  the 
spot.  Copies  were  exhibited  in  the  London  Exhibition,  praised  by  the 
Art  Journal ,  but,  better  still,  bought  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Argyll. 

October  15,  1851. — Mr.  Ross’s  expenses  to  London,  £5  10s.  In  the 
great  city  I  found  that  daguerreotype  was  almost  the  only  style  of 
photographic  portraiture  practised.  A  few  specimens  of  collodion 
portraits  had  been  placed  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  but  were  not 
very  perfect.  Several  amateurs  were  busy  copying  the  Exhibition 
statuary  by  this  process,  but  made  a  great  secret  of  their  mode  of 
procedure,  which  secret  I  expressed  no  anxiety  to  be  made  acquainted 
with. 

During  1852  the  most  notable  thing  regarding  ourselves  was  the  great 
and  increasing  demand  for  daguerreotype  portraits. 

September  12,  1852. — We  went  to  Melrose,  and  were  successful  in  tak¬ 
ing  several  large  negatives  of  that  wondrous  pile.  Copies  of  the  general 
view  were  rather  popular  amongst  connoisseurs  for  a  time. 

November  10,  1852. — Paid  for  several  yards  of  very  broad  blue 
coloured  cloth,  £2  19s.  A  better  substance  for  a  plain  background 
could  hardly  be  desired. 

January  15,  1853. — Paid  Mr.  J.  Pearce  £6  10s.  for  thirteen  stereo¬ 
scopes,  showing  that  this  magical  instrument  must  have  been  working 
its  way  into  public  favour.  Once  or  twice  we  took  instantaneous  views 
of  the  city  on  silver  plates,  which  in  delicacy  surpassed  the  finest  glass 
pictures  we  ever  saw  for  the  stereoscope. 

May  25,  1853. — Expenses  for  coaches,  dinner,  &c.,  £1  5s. -—a  photo¬ 
graphic  trip  for  ourselves  and  assistants,  by  way  of  inaugurating  a 
Saturday  half-holiday.  This  was  at  the  time  found  to  be  impracticable, 
none  of  the  other  photographers  in  the  city  showing  any  desire  or 
willingness  to  assist  in  such  a  laudable  movement.  From  that  time 
forward  we  invariably  closed  our  premises  at  four  o’clock  on  Saturdays. 

February  5,  1853. — Smith’s  work  for  repairing  wheel  —  a  revolving 
machine  for  polishing  daguerreotype  plates.  It  required  three  men  to 
work  it  and  one  to  keep  on  the  plates,  but  the  surface  it  produced  upon 
the  plate  was  most  perfect. 

January  29,  1853. — Paid  McPherson  and  Syme  £20  for  several  hun¬ 
dred  copies  of  a  small  pamphlet,  entitled,  Plain  Answers  to  Common 
Questions  Regarding  Photography.  Copies  were  distributed  liberally 
amongst  our  visitors ;  whether  any  one  ever  read  them  was  a  different 
question. 

September  1,  1853. — Paid  for  tent,  table,  &c.,  £4  14s.  After  some 
years’  service  this  covering  from  the  light  suddenly  came  to  grief.  From 
the  circumstance  of  our  foolishly  using  an  oil  lamp  instead  of  yellow 
glass  it  was  set  on  fire  one  fine  summer’s  day  in  Arniston  Wood, 
and,  had  it  not  been  very  speedily  tumbled  into  the  River  Esk,  the 
picturesque  and  lofty  trees  still  adorning  that  lovely  glen,  would  not 
have  been  quite  so  valuable  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  as  they  now 
really  are. 


April  22,  1854. — Paid  for  a  Voigtlander  lens  £23.  This  was  a  very 
rapid-acting  lens,  but  had  to  be  thrown  aside,  as  it  seemed  to  have  no 
focus  at  all.  A  few  years  ago  we  sent  it  to  Brunswick,  and  it  was  re¬ 
turned  greatly  improved;  we  now  use  it  daily  for  taking  the  portraits 
of  children. 

July  6,  1854. — Rent  of  Lauriston,  £10.  This  was  for  a  piece  of 
ground  upon  which  we  erected  a  small  building,  at  the  expense  of 
£100,  for  the  purpose  of  copying  large  pictures,  and  separating  entirely 
the  calotype  process  from  the  manipulation  of  the  daguerreotype. 

July  1,  1854. — Expenses  to  Loch  Awe,  £10  15s.  Od. — a  notable  journey, 
truly  !  Three  of  us  started  by  the  North  British  Railway  one  line 
afternoon,  but  previous  to  taking  our  seats  were  made  to  pay  twelve 
shillings  extra  for  our  luggage.  This  extortion  by  no  means  added  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  ride  for  the  first  few  miles.  Remaining  a  night  in 
Glasgow,  we  next  morning  got  on  board  the  steamer  for  Lochgoilhead, 
coached  through  that  most  horrible  glen  with  a  bad  name,  and,  crossing 
over  the  ferry  at  St.  Catherine's,  posted  on  to  a  little  roadside  inn  on 
the  banks  of  Loch  Awe.  Being  a  very  wet  night  we  had  time  to  arrange 
our  baths,  tents,  &c.,  for  the  great  things  to  be  done  the  following 
morning.  We  were  all  astir  betimes,  and  so  was  the  rain,  and  so  was 
the  mist.  A  little  chapfallen,  we  hoped  for  sunshine  by  noon.  Noon 
came,  but  instead  of  sunshine  more  rain.  The  day  after,  and  indeed 
all  the  five  days  we  remained  were  ditto,  ditto — rain,  rain — mist,  mist. 
There  was  not  even  a  shower  of  snow  to  vary  the  monotony  of  our 
weary  waiting.  After  losing  so  much  time  and  all  our  patience  we 
bundled  up  our  traps,  wTere  all  ready  to  mount  the  one  o’clock  coach  ou 
our  melancholy  journey  homeward,  when  a  rift  did  actually  appear 
amongst  the  clouds — a  chance  at  the  eleventh  hour.  We  at  once  untied 
our  whole  apparatus,  erected  the  camera,  prepared  a  sixteen-inch  plate, 
and  were  successful  in  getting  a  sunny  picture.  Of  what  ? — Loch  Awe  or 
Kilchurn  Castle  ?  Not  quite ;  the  mist  was  still  on  the  mountains — the 
castle  at  too  great  a  distance.  No  ;  but  a  representation  of  a  highland 
farm-yard — full  enough  of  detail,  but  what  might  have  been  got  just  as 
well  much  nearer  home.  That  evening  we  reached  St.  Catherine’s,  and 
started  next  morning  in  a  conveyance  which  left  us  in  the  midst  of  tbe 
glen  we  had  travelled  through  so  hopefully  a  few  days  before.  Here 
we  pitched  our  tent  opposite  a  rather  imposing  waterfall ;  there  was  a 
little  sunshine,  and  a  promise  of  more.  Something  might  be  done  still; 
but  “  Wae’s  me  for  Prince  Charlie  !  ”  In  a  field  close  by  was  a  stalwart 
ploughman  busy  at  work  having  a  pair  of  seemingly  well-fed  farm 
horses  under  his  charge.  The  younger  one,  evidently  entirely  unac¬ 
quainted  with  practical  photography  in  the  field,  became  seriously 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  the  tent  and  tripod,  and  left  in  hot  haste  the 
side  of  his  seemingly  better-informed  companion,  made  rapid  “tracks” 
in  the  direction  of  his  own  highland  home  fully  a  mile  distant,  where  his 
master,  after  an  exciting  chase,  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  and  compel¬ 
ling  the  runaway  to  return.  Whilst  all  this  was  taking  place  we  were 
busy  minding  our  own  affairs ;  but,  hardly  had  the  plate  been  placed  in 
the  silver  bath,  when  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  came  rushing  down  the  glen, 
tore  the  well-fixed  tent  from  its  stakes,  sent  it  somersaulting  across  the 
heather,  and  played  general  havoc  with  all  our  movable  properties, 
scattering  them  far  and  wide  apart.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  by 
this  untoward  event  the  tent  was  once  more  erected,  a  plate  coated, 
and  while  one  of  us  placed  it  in  the  silver  bath,  the  other  two  held  up 
the  tent  by  sheer  force  against  the  wind,  which,  fortunately,  had  then 
somewhat  abated.  Perseverance  had  its  reward ;  a  tolerable  negative, 
although  but  a  poor  picture,  was  the  result.  By  this  time  our  gallant 
grey  was  at  his  post— or  rather  at  his  plough — again;  while  his 
master,  believing  that  he  had  a  public  duty  to  perform,  demanded  of  us 
in  most  forcible  but  very  unparliamentary  language  by  whose  authority 
we  came  to  that  particular  part  of  the  world,  causing  such  annoyance  to 
both  man  and  beast.  But,  oh  !  dreadful!  before  either  of  us  had  time 
to  reply,  the  angry  man’s  attention  was  suddenly  directed  to  another 
matter.  That  irrepressible  brute  of  a  horse  had  again  taken  to  his 
heels,  and  was  once  more  racing  along  the  Queen’s  highway  faster  than 
ever.  By  way  of  making  matters  still  worse,  J  ohn  Campbell’s  crowded 
coach  appeared  in  sight  some  half-a-mile  distant,  one  or  more  of  whose 
horses,  for  anything  we  knew,  might  be  as  much  prejudiced  against 
photography  as  their  nervous  neighbour.  To  avoid  all  risk  of  accidents 
we  each  lifted  the  largest  object  belonging  to  us,  and  made  hot  haste  to 
a  spot  where  we  could  conceal  ourselves.  This  could  only  be  reached 
by  crossing  a  broad  and  rapid  stream  two  or  three  feet  deep.  Without  a 
moment’s  hesitation  I  took  to  the  water  as  if  it  had  been  my  native 
element.  We  all  gained  the  opposite  bank,  and  the  coach  passed  in 
safety.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  inn  at  Lochgoil¬ 
head,  and  the  day  following  we  were  home  again.  After  seeing 
impressions  from  the  two  negatives  I  was  rather  disagreeably  reminded 
of  that  very  young,  but  philosophical,  student  who,  on  being  congratu¬ 
lated  by  his  friends  for  having  completely  mastered  the  alphabet,  coolly 
replied  that  for  his  own  part  he  did  not  consider  the  knowledge  acquired 
worth  half  the  trouble  it  had  cost  him  to  attain  it. 

October  18,  1854. — Expenses  to  Burntisland  £1,  to  take  some  views 
on  the  road  to  Aberdour.  As  regards  this  commission  our  assistant 
made  a  sad  mess  of  it ;  the  parties  who  employed  us  wished  us  to  prove 
that  there  was  no  mark  of  roadway  at  a  certain  place  where  a  wall  had 
been  broken  down.  The  young  lawyer  who  accompanied  our  photo¬ 
grapher  put  to  him  the  question — “  Can  you  see  the  slightest  appearance 
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of  a  road  ever  having  been  there  at  all?”  “  Yes,  yes  !”  was  the  unhe¬ 
sitating  answer.  “Not  only  do  I  see  a  roadway  now,  but  it  looks  as  if 
it  had  been  there  from  all  eternity !”  Shortly  after  this — perhaps  next 
day — we  received  a  note  requesting  us  to  destroy  all  the  negatives  we 
had  taken,  and  to  send  in  our  account.  Evidently  the  lawsuit  had 
been  settled  privately. 

1855. — Expenses  to  Falkirk  £4  11s.  Od.  During  the  Crimean  war 
there  were  nearly  3,000  men  employed  at  this  place,  forming  cannon, 
shot,  and  shell.  The  proprietor  wished  to  have  pictures  of  the  men 
while  engaged  in  these  warlike  operations.  This  was  impossible.  But 
our  people  managed  to  get  some  very  fair  stereoscopic  groups  in  the 
open  air. 

1S56. — Paid  £1  Is.  Od.  for  annual  tickets  to  Nelson’s  monument. 
The  photographing  of  Edinburgh  from  this  exalted  position  was  occa¬ 
sionally  a  matter  of  some  little  difficuly.  The  hatchway  at  the  top 
landing  being  rather  narrow  for  our  camera  to  get  through,  necessitated 
at  each  visit  the  removal  of  the  wooden  staircase.  The  Voigtlander 
lens  required  four  or  five  minutes’  exposure  ;  but  for  Davidson’s  long- 
focus  single  lens  the  time  required  was  fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Often  when  the  plate  had  been  exposed  but  a  small  portion  of  that 
period  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  would  cross  the  face  of  the  sky,  which 
tried  both  my  strength  and  patience  considerably.  On  one  occasion  I 
was  compelled,  for  nearly  an  hour,  to  stand  leaning  my  whole  weight, 
to  prevent  the  camera  from  being  moved,  at  the  same  time  having  the 
pleasure  of  watching  the  ultimate  fate  of  my  poor  hat,  which  the  wind 
had  lifted  from  the  ground  and  was  now  carrying  on  its  wings  with 
eagle-like  speed  through  the  troubled  air.  My  poor  devoted  head  being 
thus  exposed  to  the  bitter  pelting  of  a  most  pitiless  blast,  the  pleasing 
idea  passing  through  it  that  I  was  once  again  in  for  a  gum-boil. 

October  1,  1856. — Mr.  McGill,  Hanover-street,  two  stereoscopic  slides 
of  trees — the  first  pictures  taken  at  Powder  Hall,  then,  and  for  long 
after,  the  most  picturesque  corner  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh.  Within  the  space  of  a  few  acres  were  to  be  seen  very  fine 
specimens  of  the  beech,  birch,  elm,  ash,  willow,  poplar,  lime,  and  larch, 
all  growing  in  beauty  side  by  side,  while  under  their  shadows  flourished 
the  fox-glove,  coltsfoot,  tassiligo,  dock,  burdock,  moonwort,  the 
creeping  bramble,  and  the  towering  thistle,  broken  pailings,  hingeless 
gates,  dilapidated  walls,  a  house  old  enough  to  look,  and  indeed  was 
reported  to  be,  haunted  gave  contrast  of  colour  and  variety  of  form  to 
a  scene  worthy  of  Gasper  Poussin.  How  I  spent  my  spare  time  in 
this  quiet  retreat  would  require  far  too  long  a  paragraph  to  introduce 
into  this  night’s  paper. 

October  21,  1856. — Mr.  McGill,  Hanover-street,  two  glass  sterescopic 
slides  of  Edinburgh,  5s.  6d.,  four  ditto,  10s.  6d.  each,  (copies  of  both 
this  and  the  trees  will  be  found  on  the  table). 

May  5,  1857. — Expenses  to  Craigleith  7s.  6d.  A  view  of  Edinburgh 
from  this  point  was  required  in  a  lawsuit,  but  so  often  did  our 
assistant  require  to  drive  out  before  he  succeeded  in  getting  something 
presentable  the  expenses  of  taking  it  reached  the  amount  of  ten  pounds 
sterling  ! 

March  29,  1858. — Paid  5s.  for  flowers  and  leaves,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  photographed  and  printed  as  a  border  to  vignette  portraits. 

About  this  time  we  began  to  tako  positives  on  glass  ;  but  as  I  see  the 
eye  of  the  Chairman  watching  the  clock  I  must  abruptly  close, 
yet  not  without  thanking  all  and  every  one  in  this  crowded  hall 
for  their  kind  and  quiet  attention.  James  Boss. 

- * - 


TO  PREPARE  GLASS  FOR  NEGATIVES. 

[Philadelphia  Photographer.] 

In  any  vessel  that  will  accommodate  the  size  of  glass  required  put  in  the 
contents  of  a  box  of  concentrated  lye,  and  fillup  with  water  (kind  imma¬ 
terial)  ;  put  in  the  lye,  then  fill  up  with  glass,  and,  lastly,  add  as  much 
water  as  the  vessel  will  hold.  This  answers  as  well  for  old  or  discarded 
negatives  as  for  new  glass.  Let  the  glass  remain  in  this  solution  until 
the  old  impression  slips  off  completely  (or  in  case  of  new  glass,  at  least 
twenty-four  hours)  ;  now  remove  one  or  two  at  a  time,  letting  them  drain 
well,  and  wash  them  well  under  a  tap  (or  if  no  tap  is  used,  wash  in  a 
large  body  of  water),  and  then  pass  them  into  a  dish  containing  com¬ 
mercial  sulphuric  acid,  where  they  ought  to  remain  at  least  twenty-four 
hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  are  ready  for  the  substratum. 
There  appears  to  be  quite  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  this  substratum  ;  but  I  unhesitatingly  say  that,  after  five 
years’  constant  practice  in  one  direction,  I  prepare  a  substratum  that  is 
perfectly  reliable  for  practical  use,  and  as  such  I  recommend  it.  Here 
is  my  formula  : — I  send  for  five  cent’s  worth  of  eggs  ;  sometimes  I  get 
four,  and  sometimes  I  get  one.  I.  attribute  the  difference  in  the  number 
of  the  hens  themselves,  for  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  get  on  a  strike 
now  and  then,  which  we  all  know  makes  quite  a  difference  in  the  price. 
And  why  not  ?  Don’t  our  camera  boxes  and  other  useful  articles  “go 
up”  for  the  same  reason?  Of  course  they  do,  and  I  am  content  to  get 
either  the  two  or  the  four.  Two  is  all  I  want  (if  they  are  good),  and 


with  the  small  blade  of  my  knife  I  cut  off  the  shell  at  the  small  end, 
leaving  an  aperture  large  enough  for  the  white  to  pass  out,  the  yolk 
being  inside  the  shell.  It  is  supposed  that  each  egg  yields  one  ounce  of 
albumen,  but  it  rarely  occurs  that  two  eggs  will  produce  two  ounces. 
That,  however,  is  immaterial,  for  if  it  is  deposited  in  a  graduate  the 
exact  amount  can  be  seen.  To  the  product  of  these  two  eggs  add  just 
as  much  again  of  water,  about  ten  grains  of  iodide  potassium,  and  about 
twenty  drops  of  strong  liquid  ammonia  (same  as  used  in  fuming  the 
silvered  paper  for  printing),  and  with  an  egg-beater  beat  it  up  to  a 
strong  or  thick  froth.  Set  this  away  to  settle.  It  is  better  to  leave  it 
at  least  nver  night.  In  the  morning  decant  the  clear  solution  that  has 
settled  at  the  bottom,  and  add  to  it  about  sixteen  ounces  of  water. 
Now  shake  this  mixture  up  thoroughly,  and  then  filter — first  through  a 
sponge,  then  through  cotton  cloth,  and,  lastly,  through  common  filter- 
paper.  When  sufficient  has  passed  through  the  last  filter  remove  the 
glass,  singly,  from  the  acid,  allowing  each  one  to  drain  well,  and  pass 
them,  one  at  a  time,  into  the  sink,  or  some  vessel  containing  quite  a 
body  of  water. 

After  thus  treating  as  many  as  are  wanted  for  the  time,  take  them 
one  at  a  time  and  rinse  or  wash  them  well  under  the  tap,  and  then 
proceed  to  carefully  and  effectually  flow  over  them  the  filtered  solution 
of  albumen,  having  taken  care  to  prevent  any  air-bubbles  from  remaining 
upon  the  surface  of  the  plate  (or  glass) ;  for  be  it  remembered  that  a 
very  little  agitation  produces  these  bubbles,  and  great  care  must  be 
exercised  to  prevent  their  presence  upon  the  plate’s  surface,  as  they  are 
mischievous.  When  plates  are  so  prepared  and  carefully  preserved 
they  will  be  found  reliable.  I  do  not  claim  that  plates  thus  prepared 
are  absolutely  clean,  but  I  do  claim  four  important  points  in  this 
preparation  which  are  worthy  of  attention,  and  thus  I  state  them, 
viz.  : — First,  the  lye  solution  removes  nearly  all  substances  of  a  greasy 
nature  ;  while,  second,  the  acid  takes  the  greater  part  if  not  all  of  the 
rust  from  the  glass  ;  and,  third,  the  albumen  covers  up  and  makes 
transparent  whatever  of  either  of  these  remains  ;  and,  fourth,  prevents 
the  collodion  film  from  separating  itself  from  the  glass.  I  might  also 
add,  fifth,  and  say  that  it  prevents  future  blistering  and  a  final  separa¬ 
tion  in  flakes  somewhat  resembling  the  scales  of  a  fish. 

The  foregoing  is  from  personal  experience,  and  I  venture  to  say  that 
a  practical  man  will  never  go  back  to  rotten-stone,  patches,  and  alcohol 
if  he  will  work  this  way  three  months.  I  have  seen  wany  written 
objections  to  this  method,  but  in  every  instance  I  discover  that  theory 
is  at  the  bottom  of  them.  To  all  such  I  say  try  it  fairly,  and  then  state 
your  objections.  I.  B.  Webster. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

February  19  .... 

Philosophical  Institution,  Clifton 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  last, — the 
President,  James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  occupying  the  chair. 

Mr.  Robert  Hayward  was  elected  a  member. 

The  Treasurer’s  Report  was  read,  which  showed  a  very  satisfactory 
state  of  affairs,  the  assets  being  £286  3s.  4d. 

The  Chairman  considered  that  the  fact  of  the  balance  being  at  last 
on  the  right  side  was  a  source  of  much  satisfaction,  and  he  congratulated 
the  members  accordingly  on  this  happy  change. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  was  then  read,  and  its  adoption  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hooper.  These  reports  we 
shall  publish  next  week. 

The  nomination  of  the  officers  and  council  made  two  months  ago  was 
then  confirmed,  and  the  various  gentlemen  whose  names  are  to  be  found 
in  our  Almanac  were  declared  to  be  duly  elected. 

Professor  Stokes,  F.R.S.,  then  delivered  a  lecture  On  the  Principles 
of  the  Chemical  Correction  of  an  Object-Glass.  The  lecture  being  a  some¬ 
what  technical  one,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  give  any  outline  of  it,  but 
shall  publish  it  next  week. 

The  Chairman  followed  by  reading  a  short  paper  on  the  same  subject 
as  that  treated  by  Professor  Stokes,  and  concluded  by  tendering  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  to  that  gentleman. 

It  was  intimated  that  at  the  next  meeting,  on  March  11th,  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley  would  read  a  paper  On  the  Development  of  Negatives 
and  Transparencies  ;  and  Lord  Lindsay  would  read  a  paper  on  a  subject 
connected  with  astronomical  photography. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

— ♦ — 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew- 
square,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  9th  instant, — the  President, 
Mr.  R.  G.  Muir,  in  the  chair. 
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The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  ordinary  members  : — Messrs. 
P.  D.  Ormiston,  W.  Forgan,  James  Tainsh,  B.  H.  Hossack,  G.  M.  Gow, 
G.  S.  Fei-rier,  I).  Carstairs,  Andrew  Shepherd,  and  Robert  Milliken. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Manchester  Photographic 
Society  requesting  contributions  of  photographic  or  scientific  apparatus 
for  exhibition  at  a  soiree  to  be  held  on  the  17th  March  next. 

Mr.  James  Ross  (Vice-President)  then  read  a  paper  entitled  A  Few 
Extracts  from  a  Photographer' s  Old  Ledger.  [See  page  75].  While  reading 
his  paper  Mr.  Ross  handed  round  several  specimens  of  very  early  work, 
including  a  print  from  one  of  the  very  first  albumen  negatives  made  in 
this  country,  which,  although  untoned,  was  of  a  fairly  good  purple- 
black.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  taken  twenty-six  years 
since  it  showed  hardly  a  trace  of  fading.  There  was  also  handed  round 
for  inspection  a  splendid  specimen  by  the  daguerreotype  process,  showing 
an  amount  of  detail  and  beauty  which  made  all  regret  that  the  practice 
of  the  process  had  passed  away. 

After  some  complimentary  observations  by  several  members,  Mr. 
Davies  proposed,  and  Mr.  J.  Muir  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Ross,  which  was  heartily  responded  to. 

The  usual  distribution  of  photographs  then  took  place,  the  pictures 
being  contributed  by  Mr.  A.  Nicol.  They  consisted  of  a  very  tine  col¬ 
lection  of  his  fancy  pictures,  varying  from  carte  size  up  to  12  x  10.  Mr. 
Nicol  was  awarded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

— ♦ — 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  FRANCE. 

Resuming  our  notice  of  the  proceedings  of  the  previous  meeting  of 
this  Society,  we  have  to  notice  at  the  outset  the  evident  interest  with 
which  everything  relating  to  English  photography  and  the  communica¬ 
tions  to  the  English  journals  is  viewed.  At  every  meeting  of  this 
Society  part  of  the  time  is  ajiparently  occupied  with  what  may  be 
vulgarly  described  as  gutting  the  English  photographic  journals,  and 
the  process  appears  to  afford  both  pleasure  and  instruction  to  our  con¬ 
freres.  Might  not  the  same  thing  be  advantageously  tried  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ?  It  would  be  very  refreshing,  and,  as  the  fellow  said  when  he  swore, 
“with  reverence  be  it  spoken,”  the  effect  might  frequently  be  decidedly 
more  animating  than  the  humdrum  rather  elevated  air  of  detachment 
from  things  immediately  mundane  now  is.  This  by  the  way. 

Of  original  matter  there  does  not  remain  a  great  deal  beyond  what 
has  already  been  noticed.  In  connection  with  the  presentation  of  some 
photographs  by  M.  Soulie,  however, 

The  President  gave  a  short  history  that  is  worth  knowing.  From 
this  statement  it  appeal’s  that  the  well-known  photographer  had  lost 
nearly  everything  he  had  during  the  siege  of  Paris  and  the  communal 
disturbances  that  followed.  His  atelier  was  renowned  not  merely  for 
the  work  which  he  turned  out  from  it  but  for  its  perfect  adaptation  to 
the  requirements  of  that  work.  In  almost  every  process  of  any  value 
M.  Soulifi  excelled,  and  he  had  in  his  establishment  a  laboratory  for 
experiments  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  appliances,  and  a  choice  and  exten¬ 
sive  store  of  negatives.  In  the  graphic  words  of  the  President  (M. 
Davanne) — “  Of  all  these  riches,  of  all  this  expensive  laboratory,  there 
remains  today  not  a  vestige.  The  commune  has  swept  it  away.  In  a 
few  hours’  time  the  fire  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  labour  of 
twenty  years.  Only  a  few  double  negatives  were  saved  that  happened 
to  be  in  another  place,  and  M.  Soulie  himself  escaped  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  from  the  fire  and  the  bullets.  And  now,”  continued  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  “our  colleague  is  driven  to  begin  anew  to  seek  his  fortune,  and 
he  is  ready,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  dangers  that  have  beset  his 
frequent  ascents  to  the  region  of  snow  among  the  Alps,  to  do  over 
again  the  labour  of  his  active  life.”  It  is  only  lately  that  the  public 
have  been  made  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  disasters  which  have  be¬ 
fallen  him,  and  therefore  he  (M.  Davanne)  deemed  it  but  his  duty,  in 
presenting  to  M.  Soulie  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  his  valued  presents, 
to  express  also  the  sympathy  which  the  members  had  with  him  in  his 
misfortunes. 

The  Society  then  went  into  a  discussion  on  the  propriety  of  resuming 
the  annual  photographic  exhibition — a  discussion  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  The  measure  was  strongly  advocated  by  M.  Franck ; 
and  although  it  was,  on  the  motion  of  the  President,  remitted  to  the 
Society’s  council,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  matter  will  not  be 
suffered  to  drop. 

With  regard  to  the  Vienna  exhibition, 

The  President  intimated  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  council  it 
had  been  decided  to  send  the  principal  objects  of  interest  contained  in 
the  archives  of  the  Society,  together  with  a  file  of  the  official  Bulletin, 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  recal  the  history  of  photography  and  of 
the  numerous  discoveries  which  the  art  owed  to  France.  Further  than 
this  the  Society  was  not  prepared  to  run  any  risks,  but  it  would  be 
most  happy  to  do  anything  to  facilitate  the  interests  of  individual 
exhibitors,  or  in  the  way  of  organising  groups  of  such. 

In  connection  with  the  prizes  which  were  announced  in  our  columns 
last  week,  it  may  be  well  to  give  the  following  supplementary  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  specific  things  desired  in  the  paper  for  which  a  prize 
will  be  given  : — The  existing  paper  is  unsuitable  for  taking  negatives,  and 


it  is  urged  that  this  is  a  misfortune  in  various  ways— in  inconvenience 
to  the  photographer  who  has  to  carry  heavy  baggage;  in  risks,  glass 
being  easily  broken;  and  in  artistic  effect,  the  broad  softness  of  paper 
being  preferable  to  the  hard  sharpness  of  collodion  films  on  glass,  if 
the  paper  could  only  be  got  of  sufficient  homogeneity  to  be  usable. 
Makers  are  not  sufficiently  careful  even  with  the  proper  means,  for 
positive  printing.  Although  it  costs  more  than  double  any  other 
sort,  they  are  practically  content  to  make  it  merely  a  process  of  selec¬ 
tion.  It  is  picked  from  their  ordinary  makes,  instead  of  being  a  thing 
specially  fabricated  for  its  special  use.  Hence  the  numerous  faults, 
Avhich  another  system  and  greater  care  would  easily  obviate.  Also  the 
prize  is  needed  in  France  to  stir  up  the  lethargy  of  manufacturers  who 
are  in  danger  of  being  beaten  by  the  spontaneous  efforts  which  foreign 
makers  are  putting  forth  to  reach  the  desired  perfection.  Other  evils 
are  enumerated,  such  as  the  metallic  spots,  which  we  think  apply  to 
French  papers  only,  and  which  the  German  has  long  practically  over¬ 
come.  We  were  in  error  as  to  the  time  of  award,  which  is  next  year  - 
not  this.  It  is,  we  think,  very  doubtful  whether  a  prize  so  small  will 
prove  much  of  a  stimulus.  It  Avould  hardly  pay  for  half-a-dozen  ex¬ 
periments.  Mill-oAvners  cannot  run  off  sample  yards  of  paper. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTI¬ 
TUTE. 

A  meeting  of  this  body  Avas  held  on  the  3rd  December  last, — the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  H.  J.  Neivton,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  transaction  of  business  uninteresting  to  our  readers,  the 
Chairman  read  a  paper  on  Experiments  with  Coloured  Glasses  During 
Exposure.  [See  page  74.]  On  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  Mr. 
Newton’s  paper  the  folloAving  discussion  took  place  :  — 

Mr.  Gardner  :  Did  you  try  exposing  afterwards  instead  of  pre¬ 
exposing  ? 

Mr.  Newton  :  I  did. 

Mr.  Gardner  :  Which  was  the  better  result? 

Mr.  Neavton  :  I  did  not  see  any  difference. 

Mr.  Gardner  :  You  stated  that  the  starting-point  Avas  the  more 
difficult.  I  should  think,  then,  that  the  effect  Avould  be  still  better  by 
exposing  it  to  the  strong  light  first ;  you  arc  taking  the  weak  poAver  to 
start  it. 

Mr.  Kurtz  :  A  good  picture,  artistically  speaking,  is  one  that  has 
the  bright  lights  and  deep  shades  strong  and  rich,  and,  betAveen  these 
tAvo  extremes,  as  many  middle  tints  as  Ave  can  possibly  crowd  in.  In 
all  these  experiments  the  high  lights  are  of  course  the  same.  It  is  the 
white  of  the  paper  ;  but  Ave  can  never  tone  down  as  deep  if  Ave  pre¬ 
expose  the  picture.  Instead  of  having  all  the  gradation  fromjone  to  ten 
we  go  down  to  five  or  six,  and  then  stop.  The  rich,  deep  shades  arc 
wanting. 

Mr.  Neavton  :  All  this  action  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  fogging. 
All  the  action  of  light  upon  a  film  that  does  not  tend  to  produce  the 
picture  is  fog.  To  photographers,  as  a  rule,  fogging  is  very  disagree¬ 
able  ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  think  it  can  be  used  to  advantage  so  long  as 
the  effect  of  the  fogging  is  not  perceptible  to  the  eye. 

Mr.  Kurtz  :  Photography  is  an  art.  The  camera  is  an  empty  box 
Avithout  brains ;  but  the  man  that  uses  it  must  have  brains.  He  must 
be  an  artist,  and  know  how  to  pick  out  the  right  position  and  the 
moment  when  the  sitter  has  a  normal  expression.  A  long  exposure  is  a 
great  drawback,  for  many  persons  can  keep  a  natural  expression  for  a 
few  seconds,  but  how  can  you  expect  them  to  sit  with  one  uniform 
expression  for  forty  seconds  ?  I  should  be  glad,  therefore,  if  some  mode 
could  be  made  practicable  of  shortening  the  time  of  exposure. 

Mr.  Anthony  :  It  is  evident  that  if  we  can  reduce  the  time  of  sitting, 
although  we  do  not  make  so  rich  a  picture  we  may  make  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  picture.  It  strikes  me  that  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  only  point  is  to  avoid  fog  on  the  plate. 

Mr.  Kurtz  :  I  perfectly  agree  Avith  Mr.  Anthony  that  it  is  better  to 
get  a  good  expression,  even  if  the  picture  be  not  quite  so  good.  Every 
day  I  throw  good  negatives  into  the  sink,  and  keep  others  less  perfect 
but  with  a  better  expression.  We  do  not  want  to  make  mere  photo¬ 
graphic  show  cards.  What  is  the  use  of  a  new  coat  that  does  not  fit 
you  ?  and  Avhat  is  the  use  of  a  fine  negative  that  does  not  give  the  right 
expression  ?  A  photograph  may  be  too  sharp  to  be  satisfactory.  The 
white  beard  will  not  be  hair,  but  straw ;  but  if  the  negative  be  slightly 
moved,  it  will  produce  a  picture  more  nearly  to  Avhat  the  eye  sees  it. 
The  public  Avill  invariably  take  the  moved  picture  in  preference  to  the 
one  th  at  is  perfectly  sharp,  and  they  are  perfectly  right.  We  are  to  make 
pictures  and  not  merely  show  how  our  Dallmeyer  lenses  will  operate.  A 
portrait  can  be  better  finished  by  the  brush  or  pastel  than  by  the  chisel 
or  the  graver.  I  am  willing  to  surrender  a  few  of  the  shadows  if  Ave 
can  get  a  smoother  and  better  picture ;  but,  if  possible,  I  want  to  have 
them  too.  If  we  make  a  landscape  Avith  india-ink  we  use  a  great  deal 
of  water  for  the  lighter  shades,  but  for  the  deepest  touches  use  the 
india-ink  as  it  comes  from  the  cake;  but  with  sepia  you  can  get  a 
deeper  tone  than  from  india-ink,  and  with  oil  you  can  go  still  deeper. 
I  am  always  charmed  when  I  see  a  negative  extend  through  the  whole 
scale,  and  take  in  the  whole  keyboard.  If  that  can  be  done  with  short 
exposures,  photographing  will  be  a  great  art. 
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Mr.  Chapman  :  One  trouble  seems  to  be  that  the  light  is  so  variable 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  the  negatives  as  good  with  the  sup¬ 
plementary  exposure.  In  my  work  I  expose  the  plates  until  I  can  see 
the  fog.  I  want  to  see  them  slightly  veiled  all  over  by  reflected  light, 
for  I  cannot  see  the  stars,  and  in  that  way  I  can  be  sure  of  good  results. 
But  that  will  never  do  in  portraiture.  This  plan  may  work  very  well 
in  experimenting,  where  you  make  a  dozen  negatives  to  get  two  or 
three,  but  in  the  portrait  gallery  they  cannot  do  that.  With  regard  to 
actinism  being  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  wave,  that  is  not  so. 
There  is  a  point  in  the  spectrum  where  the  lines  run  right  up  and  right 
down  again.  It  is  in  the  blue  that  you  can  get  the  highest  actinic  effect. 

Mr.  Newton  suggested  that  this  was  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
intensity  of  the  light  there  than  in  the  violet. 

Mr.  Chapman  insisted  that  actinic  effect  is  not  in  proportion  to  wave¬ 
lengths. 

Mr.  Newton  :  As  the  plate  may  be  exposed  as  much  as  twenty-five 
seconds  without  perceptible  fogging,  it  will  be  easy  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  exposure.  There  is  always  trouble  from  varying  light,  and 
there  is  no  more  danger  of  spoiling  a  negative  in  making  a  preliminary 
exposure  than  without  it.  A  little  experience  in  the  gallery  will  obviate 
that  objection,  and  in  taking  children  and  nervous  people  the  shortening 
of  the  time  of  sitting  is  sometimes  important. 

Mr.  Green  :  A  friend  of  mine  in  Bermuda,  to  whom  I  have  sent  a 
description  of  this  process,  writes  that  he  is  much  pleased  with  it,  and 
that  he  can  take  children  in  five  seconds  that  ordinarily  require  twenty. 

Mr.  Newton  stated  that  green  paper  oiled  to  make  it  transparent 
would  answer  instead  of  green  glass. 

Mr.  Chapman  :  Orange  glass  with  the  surface  ground  will  answer  the 
purpose. 

Mr.  Gardner  :  It  seems  to  me  that  the  advantages  are  in  favour  of 
supplementary  exposure.  In  taking  the  portrait  of  a  child  I  do  not 
know  how  long  a  time  I  can  have.  If  I  can  let  the  child  sit  as  long  as 
it  pleases,  and  then  finish  the  picture  by  a  supplementary  exposure,  it 
will  be  valuable. 

Mr.  Anthony  :  It  has  occurred  to  me,  since  I  have  been  sitting  here, 
that  there  might  be  put  up  in  all  photographic  skylights  a  simple  appa¬ 
ratus  by  which  an  approximation  to  the  amount  of  light  may  be  easily 
obtained.  Let  there  be  a  recess  in  one  portion  of  the  skylight  with  a 
scale,  and,  by  turning  the  eye  first  upon  dark  velvet  cloth  and  then 
upon  the  scale,  we  may  see  at  once  how  far  in  the  light  penetrates. 


Cumsponimue. 

The  Fading  op  Prints. —Dr.  Gayer’ s  Theory  of  Fixing. — The 
Acetate  Toning  Bath. — Enlarging  from  Curved  Negatives. — 
Pure  Landscape  Photography.— Stumbling  Blocks. — A  Queer 
Story. 

“  Lignum  super  foco  large  reponens  ”  has  been  the  order  of  the  day 
since  the  date  of  my  last,  and  grim  winter  has  at  length  put  in  an 
appearance ;  for  the  ground  has  been  covered  with  snow,  the  sky  has 
been  dark  and  leaden,  and  there  has  even  been  a  fog.  But  this  state  of 
things  did  not  last  long,  and  now  the  old  weather  has  returned — that 
is  to  say,  a  pretty  constant  gale  from  south-west,  and  no  lack  of  rain 
water  for  washing  plates  and  prints. 

This  reminds  me  that  the  fading  of  silver  prints  is  once  more  upon 
the  tapis,  and  we  have  been  favoured  by  Dr.  Gayer  with  an  interesting 
article  on  this  subject.  He  tells  us  that  in  order  to  properly  fix  a  print 
eight  inches  square  a  whole  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  required, 
and  that  this  must  be  thrown  away  when  it  has  done  its  work,  and  on 
no  account  be  used  a  second  time !  Let  us  hope  this  is  not  true;  for,  if 
it  be,  how  many  silver  prints  of  the  present  day  are  likely  to  be  pre¬ 
sentable  ten  years  hence  ? 

If  we  assume  that  an  ounce  of  salted  albumen  will  coat  a  whole  sheet 
of  paper  22  X  18,  and  that  this  ounce  contains  eight  grains  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  the  sheets  of  paper  when  excited,  washed,  and  toned,  ready 
for  the  hypo,  bath  will  contain  about  twenty  grains  of  chloride  of  silver, 
and,  therefore,  a  piece  eight  inches  square  will  contain  about  three  grains 
of  chloride  of  silver.  Now,  is  it  conceivable  that  these  three  grains  can 
possibly  require  for  their  removal  a  whole  ounce  of  sodium  hyposulphite  ? 
If  it  be  true  that  they  do,  then  all  I  can  say  is  that  silver  printing  must  be 
given  up  as  practically  impossible,  except  on  a  very  small  scale,  if  per¬ 
manent  prints  be  desired.  I  for  one  should  not  be  sorry  for  this,  nor  do 
I  wish  to  prop  up  the  process.  Let  it  go,  if  it  must,  and  let  every 
professional  photographer  supply  himself  with  a  printing-press,  and 
“go  in”  for  the  collographic  process;  or,  better  still,  let  printing  in 
permanent  pigments  be  the  work  of  special  firms,  and  let  negatives  be 
sent  to  them  to  print.  Should  it  be  said  that  prints  done  in  this  way 
could  not  be  shaded,  dodged,  stippled,  &c.,  then  all  I  can  say  is  so 


much  the  better  for  our  art.  The  best  thing  that  could  happen  for 
photography  would  be  for  silver  printing  to  be  given  up. 

The  whole  process  of  sulphur-toning  and  fading  may  be  exhibited  in 
ten  minutes  in  the  following  simple  way: — Take  a  print  from  the 
pressure-frame,  wash  it  well  in  water  and  in  salt  and  water,  then  fix  it 
in  fresh  hyposulphite,  and  wash  it  again  very  thoroughly.  It  will  now 
be  the  colour  of  red  brick.  Next  immerse  it  in  a  bath  of  water  to  which 
has  been  added  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  the  proportion  of  two  or  three 
minims  per  pint.  The  red  brick  colour  will  darken  in  about  five  minutes 
to  a  warm  black ;  after  which  it  will  pass  in  another  five  minutes  to  a 
sickly  yellow,  the  same  as  a  faded  print,  the  lights  and  half-tones 
becoming  yellow  first,  and  then  the  blacks. 

Fading  seems,  therefore,  to  be  due  to  excess  of  sulphur ation.  The 
dark  material  of  the  print  in  its  early  stage  of  sulphuration  is  probably 
silver  sulphide  AgaS ;  but  what  the  yellow  material  maybe  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained.  M.  Davanne  seems  to  think  that  it  is  a  compound  of 
silver  sulphide  with  organic  matter.  May  it  not  be  Ag  HS  ?  for  we  all 
know  that  damp  conduces  to  fading. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  use  of  the  acetate  of  soda  toning  bath 
may  probably  conduce  to  the  fading  of  prints  in  this  way  : — When  the 
print  is  put  into  the  gold  bath  there  is  generally  a  little  free  nitrate  left 
in  it.  This  will  be  converted  by  the  excess  of  acetate  of  soda  into  ace¬ 
tate  of  silver,  which  is  insoluble,  and  remains  in  the  paper  until  it  is 
put  into  the  hyposulphite.  The  acetic  acid  is  then  set  free,  and  will 
occasion  the  liberation  of  sulphur,  which  will  cause  the  print  to  fade. 

The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  the  phosphate,  borate,  tungstate, 
&c.,  gold  baths.  The  use  of  all  these  salts  I  regard  as  a  great  mistake 
and  very  foolish,  notwithstanding  all  that  Mr.  Hooper  says  to  the  con¬ 
trary  in' the  Almanac.  Depend  upon  it  there  is  nothing  so  safe  and 
good  as  the  carbonate  of  soda,  and  nothing  which  gives  more  splendid 
tones.  It  has  also  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  used  as  soon  as  made, 
and  that  a  little  fresh  chloride  of  gold  may  be  added  with  safety  to  an 
impoverished  bath  whilst  toning  is  going  on.  With  the  acetate  bath 
you  are  obliged  to  wait  many  hours  after  it  has  been  mixed  before  you 
can  use  it  with  safety,  and  there  is  always  the  fear  of  its  giving  feeble 
and  mealy  prints.  Of  what  earthly  use  is  the  acetic  acid  ?  Can  any¬ 
one  tell  me  ?  What  we  want  to  do  is  simply  to  neutralise  the  free 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  and  thus  produce 
a  double  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium,  which  is  the  true  toning  agent, 
as  Mr.  Taylor  has  nicely  explained  in  the  Almanac.  What  more,  then, 
is  necessary  than  to  add  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  for  this  purpose,  and 
produce  the  desired  result  at  once .?  Why  add  acetate  of  soda,  and 
thereby  give  the  hydrochloric  acid  the  trouble  of  gradually  dislodging 
the  feebler  acid,  which  is  a  xvork  of  time  ? 

My  son  and  I  have  taken  some  hundreds  of  prints  during  the  last 
three  months,  and  I  have  never  seen  whiter  or  more  vigorous  ones,  or 
prints  of  a  richer  colour.  We  have  always  used  the  carbonate  bath 
and  never  the  acetate,  and  have  put  the  prints  into  the  bath  as  soon  as 
it  was  mixed. 

MM.  Goupil,  of  Paris,  whose  prints  are  very  fine,  always  use  the  car¬ 
bonate  bath.  So,  at  least,  M.  Bousselon  told  me. 

Photography  has  afforded  innumerable  instances  of  gentlemen  who 
have  had  a  peculiar  bias  towards  complicating  everything,  and  intro¬ 
ducing  substances  into  formulce  which  are  quite  unnecessary,  and 
sometimes  mischievous.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  always  on  the  side  of 
simplicity,  and  kick  against  any  complication  for  which  no  good  reason 
can  be  assigned. 

I  was  delighted  with  the  second  leading  article  in  the  number  for 
January  31,  in  which  the  writer  goes  into  the  subject  of  taking  en¬ 
largements  from  curved  negatives.  This  is  exactly  where  our  hope  of 
progress  in  instantaneous  photography  chiefly  lies.  But  I  am  afraid 
that  his  suggestion  of  talc— much  as  I  like  the  idea — will  hardly  do  for 
enlargements  to  more  than  two  or  three  times  linear,  on  account  of  the 
minute  scratches  with  which  talc  is  covered.  I  would  suggest  to  him 
to  put  a  piece  of  plain  talc  into  his  enlarging  apparatus,  and  try 
whether  these  scratches  show  in  the  image.  But,  after  all,  why  not 
use  curved  glasses  made  to  the  radius  required,  either  cylindrical  or 
portions  of  a  sphere?  Nothing  in  the  world  can  be  easier  than  the 
manipulation  of  these  glasses.  With  a  cylindrical  glass  including 
ninety  degrees  of  angle,  and  a  camera  fitted  with  a  revolving  tube  to 
carry  a  portrait  lens,  instantaneous  panoramic  views  might  be  taken  of 
sea  and  sky,  by  a  rapid  swing  of  the  tube,  which  would  astonish  the 
world.  Why  does  not  some  enterprising  optician  bring  out  a  camera 
of  this  kind  ?  The  apathy  of  photographers  in  all  that  concerns  the 
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real  progress  of  their  art  is  to  me  quite  painfully  surprising.  It  is  most 
sad  to  reflect  that  our  art  is  sinking,  year  by  year,  more  and  more  into 
the  hands  of  the  retouchers,  stipplers,  and  composition-picture  makers, 
and  that  no  one  seems  to  have  the  courage  to  strike  out  boldly  in  a  new 
path  which  will  lead  to  higher  results  in  pure  photography. 

Our  hope  lies  in  a  good  process  of  enlarging,  and  a  good  method,  both 
chemical  and  optical,  of  taking  the  small  negative  instantaneously 
and  sharp  to  the  edges. 

One  whose  business  it  is  to  write,  to  think,  to  invent,  to  try  experi¬ 
ments,  can  only  point  the  way  ;  but  how  many  amateurs  there  are  with 
plenty  of  money  and  lots  of  time  who  might  strive  to  carry  out  practi¬ 
cally  really  good  suggestions  !  It  is  high  time  this  was  done,  for  are 
we  not  all  getting  thoroughly  sick  of  the  eternal  old  story — the  common 
wet  process  with  plenty  of  acid  to  keep  the  light  clear  ;  or  dry  plates, 
slower  still ;  the  feeble  skies  which  have  to  be  painted  out,  and  the 
second  sky  painted  in  ;  the  narrow  field  of  view,  or  else  the  wide  field 
upon  a  flat  plate,  with  its  horrible  exaggeration  of  the  marginal  objects  ; 
the  oblong  plate,  and  the  ricketty  camera  now  and  then  put  upon  its 
side ;  the  converging  lines  of  architecture  ;  the  trumpery  little  stereo¬ 
scope  which  was  never  anything  better  than  a  toy  ;  the  cockled  card¬ 
board  mounts,  with  the  india-tinted  margin  in  wretched  imitation  of 
first  proofs  from  an  engraved  plate ;  the  albumenised  paper  prints, 
with  their  “Brummagem”  shimmer,  and  a  life  that  is  not  worth  two 
years’  purchase— why  can  we  not  shake  ourselves  clear  of  all  this, 
except  by  means  of  the  brush,  the  pastel,  and  pumice  powder  and 
double  printing  ?  Let  no  one  deceive  himself — our  art  will  go  back  if 
it  do  not  go  forward.  What  will  next  year’s  exhibition  show 
unless  some  of  us  make  a  move  in  the  right  direction?  How 
Byron  wrote  the  song  of  the  modern  Greek  some  one  might  write  the 
song  of  the  modern  photographer — 

“You  have  the  process  Russell  gave — 

Think  you  he  meant  it  for  a  slave  ?  ” 

— a  slave  to  an  old-fashioned  system  of  working. 

But,  after  all,  we  must  not  blame  the  opticians  any  more  than  we 
should  blame  gunsmiths  who  went  on  making  “  Brown  Bess”  until  the 
Martini-Henry  was  in  demand.  It  is  the  demand  which  must  create 
the  supply.  Who  would  care  to  bum  his  fingers  by  manufacturing 
bicycles  for  sluggards,  or  locomotives  for  a  world  wbicb  was  fast  asleep  ? 
Besides,  is  there  no  esprit  du  corps  among  us — no  national  pride  in  what 
we  have  done  and  ought  now  to  be  doing  in  landscape  photography  ?  We 
have  discovered  the  best  processes  and  invented  the  best  appliances  for 
landscape,  and  at  present  are  said  to  take  the  lead — then  let  us  keep  it. 
America,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  have  all  beaten  us  in  portraiture, 
and  if  we  don’t  take  care  they  will  beat  us  in  landscape  also.  In  fact,  I 
almost  fear  they  have  beaten  us,  for  what  has  any  Englishman  to  show 
in  comparison  with  M.  Braun’s  views  of  Switzerland  and  Italy,  taken 
in  Johnson’s  pantascopic  camera,  with  clouds  complete  and  unsophisti¬ 
cated  ?  Are  we  English,  with  our  boasted  energy  and  enterprise,  our 
wealth,  our  love  of  travel,  our  fine  eye  for  natural  scenery,  to  be  beaten 
with  our  own  weapons  by  French  and  Germans  in  the  race  for  high-class 
pure  landscape  photography  ?  What  are  all  our  composition  landscapes 
really  worth  when  done  ?  Foreigners  laugh  at  them.  I  have  seen  these 
things  treated  with  undisguised  ridicule  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  French 
Society.  Let  us,  at  least,  reserve  in  our  next  exhibition  one  special 
corner  for  pure  photography,  and  let  some  of  us  at  least  work  for  an 
honourable  place  there,  and  strive  to  show,  what  I  firmly  believe  may 
be  shown,  that  pure  photographs  are  the  best  and  the  most  artistic. 
Let  nature  have  but  a  fair  chance  and  she  will  prove  her  superiority 
over  all  “fakes- up  ”  with  double  printing,  pastel,  and  paste;  and  let 
our  [motto  be — “I  love  Turner,  I  love  Creswick,  but  I  love  truth 
more.” 

A  word  or  two  about  the  “stumbling-blocks”  in  the  way  of  my  new 
theory  of  the  latent  image.  [See  the  editorial  remarks  at  page  48.] 

First,  with  respect  to  the  formula  which  involves  a  term  for  nitric 
anhydride.  This  was  no  slip,  but  intentional.  I  was  discussing  the 
theory  of  the  reactions  which  occur  in  a  wet  film,  whose  water  is  not 
decomposed  but  merely  combines  with  the  nitric  anhydride  to  form 
nitric  acid.  There  was  consequently  no  necessity  to  complicate  the 
formula  by  introducing  the  symbol  for  water,  and  thereby  make  the 
line  inconveniently  long  for  the  printer.  Any  chemist,  I  thought  {and 
I  was  not  writing  for  tyros),  would  surely  understand  this. 

The  next  stumbling-block  is  scarcely  a  more  formidable  one,  and  I 
think  as  easily  removed.  I  am  asked  to  prove  that  nitric  acid  is  really 
set  free  from  the  film  by  the  action  of  light,  by  putting  against  it, 


during  the  exposure,  a  second  film  which  is  sensitive  to  the  action  of 
nitric  acid,  and  thus  producing  a  visible  image  on  that  second  film. 
This  I  will  do  if  anyone  will  tell  me  how  ;  but  in  the  meantime  it  must 
be  remembered  that  nitric  acid  set  free  in  a  wet  film  is  likely  to  diffuse 
itself  through  the  water,  so  as  greatly  to  blur  any  such  image  that 
might  be  produced.  It  must  be  remembered  also,  in  support  of  my 
theory,  that  if  iodide  of  silver  with  neutral  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution 
be  exposed  to  light,  and  shaken  frequently,  the  solution  becomes 
strongly  acid  with  nitric  acid.  This  fact  is  one  of  the  main  pillars  of 
my  theory.  Should  it  be  said  that  the  invisible  image  may  be  formed 
without  any  such  liberation  of  nitric  acid,  I  reply  that  the  proved 
liberation  of  the  acid  in  the  above  case  must  have  had  a  beginning,  and 
during  a  certain  finite  time  its  accumulation  may  have  been  too  small 
for  detection  by  our  imperfect  senses.  It  is  piossible,  therefore,  that 
that  this  liberation  of  acid  may  have  commenced  with  the  first  impact 
of  light.  In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  I  venture  to 
think  that  probable ;  and  upon  that  probability  I  have  based  my  theory. 

Let  us  have  all  the  stumbling-blocks  we  can  thrown  in  its  way,  and 
try  to  remove  them  fairly.  I  grant  most  willingly  that  I  owe  to  Dr.  J. 
Emerson  Reynolds  the  physical  part  of  the  theory,  which  struck  me  at 
once  as  being  very  elegant  and  reasonable.  But  he  has  not  pushed 
aside  a  certain  great  block  of  granite  which  I  threw  across  his  rails, 
although  he  tries  to  lay  little  blocks  across  mine. 

A  singular  story  is  just  now  going  the  round  of  the  French  papers, 
and  I  am  reminded  of  it  by  seeing  an  advertisement  of  sulpliine  in  the 
Almanac.  A  young  French  surgeon,  named  M.  de  Septeuils,  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  wonderful  new  remedy  for  chronic  indigestion,  which  consists 
in  giving  the  patient  a  new  stomach  !  The  old  stomach  is  first  destroyed 
by  a  caustic,  and  then  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  most  delicate  artificial 
membrane  (?  collodion)  injected  by  the  mouth.  This  is  inflated,  and 
soon  takes  its  proper  position  with  respect  to  arteries,  &c.,  after  which 
the  process  of  digestion  goes  on  in  the  most  charming  manner !  In 
short,  we  may  now  have  a  new  stomach  inserted  as  easily  as  a  false 
tooth.  It  is  said  that  out  of  forty  cases  thus  treated  thirty-four  have 
been  successful.  For  further  particulars  see  an  article  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Revue  Chirurgique. 

I  beg  to  inform  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  that  the  report  of  Mr.  Tidy’s  lecture, 
upon  which  I  formed  my  opinion  that  he  had,  no  doubt  from  generous 
motives,  given  a  little  more  credit  to  French  discoverers  in  photography 
than  I  think  they  deserve,  was  that  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society 
of  Arts.  I  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Hart  in  his  concluding  remarks. 

Redon,  Feb.  8,  1873.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

— ♦ — 

SECRET  PROCESSES  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  HUMBUGS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  A.  F.  Lafosse  that  many  of 
the  patent  and  secret-mongers  of  the  time  may  aptly  be  compared  with 
“  roaring  lions  seeking  whom  they  may  devour.” 

But  because  charlatans  and  humbugs  float  their  banners  as  they  have 
ever  done  before,  why  sneer  at  sterling  worth  and  allude  to  processes 
and  secrets  with  contempt  when,  as  all  must  know,  some  process  forms 
the  basis  of  every  art,  and  secrecy  affords  ofttimes  the  only  means  by 
which  inventors  may  obtain  reward  ?  The  greatest  and  most  famous  of 
the  string  of  photographic  names  your  correspondent  gives  of  those 
who  have  invented  nothing  in  their  lives  is,  after  all,  but  the  name  of 
one  who  elaborated  the  ideas  of  another  if  not  a  better  man.  Artistic 
talent  finds  in  photographic  fields  convenient  scope  to  exercise  its 
powers,  but  “genius”  is  not  the  name  for  that  which  can  be  circum¬ 
scribed  by  photographic  fetters  or  held  in  photographic  bonds.  The 
photographer  who  compares  himself  with  Rembrandt  or  with  Homer 
would  compare  a  candle  with  the  sun  to  equal  purpose,  or  dross  with 
gold. 

The  world  is  more  indebted  for  the  gems  of  our  art  to  Talbot  and 
Daguerre  than  to  all  the  Robinsons  and  Salomons  who  have  lived. 
Your  correspondent  has  shown  himself  that  photographic  gems  may  be 
procured  without  a  single  name  of  those  upon  his  list ;  but  who  can  give 
us  proof  that  we  might  have  had  the  same  without  a  Talbot  or  Daguerre  ? 
Your  Robinson  and  others  would  still  have  worked  with  the  much- 
despised  chalk  and  brickdust  but  for  the  genuine  intellectual  labours  of 
the  “process  mongers”  whom  I’ve  named,  and  to  whom,  without  a  blush, 
it  is  said  they  have  not  paid  a  sixpence  in  their  lives.  What  admiration 
will  posterity  ever  give  to  the  most  boasted  of  their  works  without  a 
feeling  of  personal  obligation  to  men  like  Woodbury  and  Swan  ?  But 
why  complain  of  merit  much  despised  or  shams  upheld  ?  This  is  the  age 
of  sham.  Your  Prices  and  your  Joneses  assume  some  other  name  to  catch 
the  vulgar  ear,  and  sounding  titles  are  daily  bought  from  the  needy 
relatives  of  quondam  kings  to  flaunt  before  the  world,  while  medals  of 
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honour  (?)  and  glittering  badges  of  disgrace,  in  Manchester  at  least,  are 
made  to  order  by  the  jewellers  of  the  town. — I  am,  yours  &c., 

Manchester ,  February  11,  1873.  D.  Winstanley. 

— — 

ARTISTS  versus  INVENTORS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  should  be  very  sorry  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Lafosse 
repeats  names  by  rote,  but  there  are  several  in  his  list  which  certainly 
look  out  of  place. 

Were  I  Mr.  Rejlander  or  Mr.  Robinson,  I  would  not  thank  any  man 
to  hold  me  up  like  a  schoolboy  to  be  imitated  for  my  negative  virtues, 
and  that,  too,  where  even  such  virtues  did  not  exist.  When  did  any 
one  of  the  gentlemen  he  names  ever  profess  to  be  an  inventor  ?  Their 
claim  on  the  consideration  of  their  brethren  is  that  they  are  artists. 
Mr.  Robinson,  particularly,  can  hardly  thank  Mr.  Lafosse  for  his 
kindness';  for,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  has  particularly  avoided 
attempting  to  try  to  palm  himself  off  as  an  inventor.  The  combination 
printing  upon  which  he  has  built  his  fame  was  not  his,  but  Rejlander’s, 
and  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Robinson  ever  claimed  it.  It  is  true  that  at  one 
time  some  noise  was  made  about  a  moonlight  picture  and  one  or  two  with 
sea-gulls  that  he  had  produced,  but  as  he  never  did  anything  to  push 
the  ideas  ^brought  out  in  them,  one  may  well  suppose  that  his  good 
sense  has  long  ago  come  to  the  rescue.  He  has  seen  his  mistake,  and 
declined  to  lead  his  brethren  in  a  Will-o’-the-wisp  chase. 

Mr.  Robinson  does  not  even  profess  to  have  original  ideas,  for  the 
book  he  issued  upon  pictorial  art  was  never  more  than  what  it  seemed  to 
be — a  judicious  compilation  from  other  writers  whose  ideas  were 
not  specially  adapted  to  photography  before. 

As  an  adapter,  copyist,  and  art  student  I  think  Mr.  Robinson 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  his  brethren  ;  but  why,  therefore,  push  him 
among  the  thin  ranks  of  inventors,  where  he  never  sought  to  be  ?  It 
is  an  injury  to  a  man  to  do  that,  for  it  places  him  in  an  invidious 
position  both  ways.  Those  who  know  that  but  very  few  names  have 
ever  attained  to  that  dignity,  and  that  his  is  not  one,  might  be  very  apt 
unjustly  to  set  him  down  as  a  pretender. 

Some  of  the  other  names  in  the  list  I  know  very  little  about,  but 
even  the  fame  of  the  great  poets  and  painters  Mr.  Lafosse  cites  did  not 
grow  in  a  day — hence,  perhaps,  my  ignorance.— -I  am,  yours,  &c., 

February  10,  1873.  Peter  Forsyth. 


THE  VANDER  WEYHE  PROCESS  AND  PATENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  tenderness  of  conscience  displayed  by  Mr.  George 
Croughton  in  the  matter  of  the  Vander  Weyde  patent  is  highly  credit¬ 
able  to  that  gentleman.  I  would  not  willingly  desire  to  blunt  those 
fine  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong  in  virtue  of  which  he  has  been  in¬ 
duced  to  cry  “ peccavi  /”  but  I  think  that  I  shall  be  able  to  show  him 
and  his  stippling  followers  that  they  are  really  not  such  great  sinners 
as  in  the  first  agony  of  remorse  they  might  be  apt  to  consider  themselves. 
In  truth,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  on  no  less  an  authority  than  that 
of  Mr.  Vander  Weyde  himself,  that  in  respect  of  infringing  any  patent 
Mr.  Croughton  is  as  innocent  as  a  dove.  His  own  conscience  may 
make  him  out  to  be  quite  otherwise,  but  I  am  using  the  word  in  its 
legal  application. 

Mr.  Vander  Weyde’s  invention  consists  in  the  application  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  gritty  powder  and  crayon  to  a  photograph,  so  as  to  produce  a 
granular  or  stippled  effect.  Touching  the  end  sought  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  :  if  I  inquire  whether  any  previous  attempt  has  been  made  to 
attain  it,  I  am  answered  by  Mr.  Vander  Weyde  himself  as  follows  : — 
“  These  effects  have  not  been  attained  by  any  of  the  various  methods  of 
treating  surfaces  hitherto and  he  then  enumerates  (in  his  specification) 
various  methods  that  he  says  have  been  used,  but  with  indifferent 
results,  and  among  these  methods  that  have  been  used  he  includes — 
“First  rubbing  the  surface  with  an  abrading  substance,  such  as 
pumice  stone,  which  is  then  removed  or  blown  off,  being  merely  em¬ 
ployed  to  give  a  tooth  to  the  surface  of  the  paper  to  which  the  colour 
or  crayon  which  is  next  applied  is  thereby  caused  to  adhere.” 

Now,  if  I  read  aright  your  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  I  find  that  the  method  employed  by  Mr.  Croughton 
upon  the  occasion  in  which  he  demonstrated  the  working  of  this  pro¬ 
cess  was  indenticaily  the  same  as  that  described  above,  and  admitted  by 
Mr.  Vander  Weyde  even  in  his  specification  to  have  been  previously  used 
in  order  to  secure  certain  effects  similar  to  those  aimed  at  by  him. 

The  method  of  working  described  above  may  or  may  not  give  results 
equal  to  those  obtained  by  the  mixing  of  the  abrading  powder  with 
the  colour.  On  this  topic  each  must  form  his  own  opinion  ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Vander  Weyde  says  in  the  passage  I 
have  quoted  from  his  specification  that  it  is  not  neiv,  as  it  forms  one  of 
a  series  of  methods  that,  he  says,  have  been  formerly  used.  According, 
therefore,  to  the  principle  on  which  patents  are  granted,  Mr.  Vander 
Weyde  cannot  claim  the  method  in  question,  and  therefore  there  has 
been  no  infringement  of  his  patent  by  Mr.  Croughton  or  any  other 
person  who  has  or  may  choose  to  use  it,  Mr.  Vander  Weyde  having 
proclaimed  to  the  whole  world  the  fact  of  its  having  been  known  and 


used  (unsuccessfully,  he  says ;  but  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion)  before 
the  date  of  his  patent. 

With  respect  to  the  process  employed  and  advocated  by  Mr.  B.  J. 
Edwards,  viz.,  the  application  of  crayon  powder  without  any  abrading 
substance  applied  either  previously  or  along  with  it,  I  find  that  that 
method  also  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Vander  Weyde  to  have  been  well 
known  before  the  date  of  his  patent ;  for  among  the  several  methods 
enumerated  by  him  as  having  been  used  is  the  application  of  the  colour 
without  any  previous  preparation  of  the  surface. 

Further  :  I  observe  that  you  have  published,  since  Mr.  Croughton 
read  his  paper,  the  fact,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Vander  Weyde,  that 
his  claim  consists  in  the  simultaneous  use  of  the  two  materials,  or 
in  the  application  of  the  pigment  first  followed  by  that  of  the  pumice 
stone,  but  not  in  the  reversal  of  this  order  of  application. 

Regarding  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Webster,  Q.C.,  as  having  been  given 
to  Mr.  Croughton,  and  waiving  altogether  the  fact  that  “opinions  ”  of  the 
most  diverse  nature  may  easily  be  obtained,  I  notice  the  singularity  of 
the  coincidence  that  in  seeking  for,  or  being  directed  to,  a  counsel  com¬ 
petent  to  offer  advice  on  such  a  matter,  Mr.  Croughton  should  have 
(doubtless  quite  inadvertently)  gone  to  the  very  gentleman  whom  every 
reader  of  the  advertisements  in  this  Journal  knew  to  be  Mr.  Vander 
Weyde’s  referee  and  consulting  counsel,  and  who  is  stated  in  Mr.  Vander 
Weyde’s  advertisements  last  summer  to  have  settled  and  approved  of  the 
specification. 

Had  time  permitted  I  should  have  endeavoured  to  show  even  from 
Mr.  Webster,  as  I  have  done  from  Mr.  Vander  Weyde,  that  Mr. 
Croughton  has  not  been  such  an  infringer  of  the  patent  as  he  imagines. 
But  to  do  this  and  to  analyse  the  patent  itself  must  be  deferred  to 
another  occasion.  —  lam,  yours,  &c.,  Patent  Agent. 

February  10,  1873. 


A  Tar  Bath.— -Among  the  things  new  and  old  that  have  recently 
come  under  my  notice,  is  a  tar  bath,  or,  rather,  bath-holder.  Many  are 
obliged  to  use  small  baths,  and  work  at  considerable  disadvantage,  on 
account  of  the  expense  of  large  baths  of  suitable  material.  To  those 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  a  small  bath  a  large  one  is  a  luxury, 
while  to  those  who  make  large  work  it  is  a  necessity ;  and  a  cheap,  safe, 
durable  bath  is  an  item  not  to  be  despised  by  any.  I  claim  nothing 
particularly  new  for  the  tar  baths,  as  they  are  in  use  among  the  best 
photographers ;  but  as  little  has  been  said  of  them,  a  little  explanation 
may  be  of  benefit  to  some  struggling  brother  photographer.  A  box  is 
made,  of  the  size  and  shape  desired,  of  light  pine  lumber,  the  frame, 
forming  the  bottom  and  sides,  being  about  x  3  inches;  if  the  bath  is 
to  be  large  enough  for  an  18  x  22  plate,  have  the  covering  of  matched 
boards  not  more  than  three  and  a-half  or  four  inches  wide.  These  are 
nailed  or  screwed  to  the  frame  pieces,  and  when  properly  trimmed  is 
ready  for  the  coating  of  tar — no  feathers!  Common  tar,  such  as  is  used 
by  roofers,  answers  the  purpose  well,  though  to  use  it  alone  it  may  be  too 
hard  and  brittle ;  but  it  can  be  softened,  or  made  slightly  elastic,  by  the 
addition  of  coal  tar.  The  proportions  to  be  used  can  best  be  determined 
by  heating  it  up,  and  trying  it  on  a  stick  to  see  when  it  seems  of  the 
proper  consistency.  The  coal  tar  can  better  be  added  before  heating, 
as  an  after  addition  is  apt  to  cause  it  to  boil  over.  An  iron  kettle  ?s 
best  to  heat  it  in.  When  the  tar  is  ready  it  may  be  poured  into  the 
box  with  a  dipper,  flowing  one  side  at  a  time,  and  keeping  it  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  position,  after  draining  out  some  of  the  surplus,  till  it  cools. 
The  ends  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  when  it  may  be  set  in  an 
upright  position,  and  enough  will  run  down  to  cover  the  bottom.  As 
a  complete  protection  against  any  wet  or  dampness  affecting  the 
woodwork  it  is  best  to  coat  the  outside  also,  covering  it  completely. 
This  makes  a  bath,  at  a  very  slight  expense,  as  good  as  those  that  cost 
ten  times  as  much.  It  is  perfectly  clean,  has  no  injurious  effect  on  the 
silver  solution,  is  light  to  handle,  and  will  not  break.  My  experience 
with  one  I  am  using  is  so  satisfactory  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recom¬ 
mending  it  as  equal  to  the  best.  The  tarring  operation  is  best  performed 
out  of  doors,  as  the  fumes  are  not  the  most  agreeable,  though  they  may 
be  a  good  disinfectant  of  diseases — not  diseases  photographic,  however, 
except  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  and  in  reference  to  thinly  lined 
pocket-books.  — R.  J.  Chute,  in  Philadelphia  Photographer. 

Photographic  Printing  on  Canvas. — Mr.  David  Bachrach,  Jun., 
writing  to  the  Photographic  Friend,  says  :  —I  have  made  some  modifica¬ 
tions  and  improvements  in  my  original  process,  which  I  will  now  give 
in  such  form  that  no  one  can  fail,  by  following  the  directions,  to  make 
the  very  best  prints  that  can  possibly  be  made  upon  canvas.  This  pro¬ 
cess  is  now  in  successful  use  by  the  two  establishments  in  this  city  who 
make  most  of  the  prints  upon  canvas,  one  of  them  Mr.  Richard  Walzl’s. 
Have  the  following  solutions  on  hand,  keeping  them  separate,  and  mixing 
them  only  as  used.  Pay  attention  to  this  : — 

No.  1.  Citric  acid  pulv .  250  grains. 

Alcohol  .  S  ounces. 

No.  2.  Pure  gum  benzoin . 200  grains. 

Alcohol  .  8  ounces. 

No.  3.  Chloride  of  strontium  .  200  grains. 

Alcohol  .  8  ounces. 

A  little  water  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  latter  to  dissolve  the  chloride. 
When  chloride  of  strontium  is  not  to  be  had,  other  chlorides,  such  as 
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ammoniac,  for  instance,  may  be  used,  but  tbe  former  is  best.  Also  keep 
on  hand  an  ammonia  nitrate  silver  solution  of  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce, 
made  slightly  acid  with  nitric  acid.  It  must  turn  litmus  paper  red. 
To  prepare  the  canvas,  rub  on  with  sponge  or  cotton  a  solution  of  one 
part  liquor  ammonia  to  twelve  parts  water  a  few  moments,  or  until  the 
paint  commences  to  nib  off ;  then  immediately  rinse  and  pour  over  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  thirty  grains  citric  acid  to  the  ounce  of  water,  or  some  acetic 
acid  No.  8,  and  then  rinse  again  and  dry.  This  operation  is  necessary  ; 
the  first  to  kill  the  oil  on  the  surface,  the  second  with  acid  to  check  the 
action  of  the  alkali  (ammonia),  and  prevent  its  injuring  the  canvas,  and 
also  to  form  a  surface  layer  of  citrate  or  acetate  of  lead,  instead  of  the  car¬ 
bonate  of  lead,  the  action  of  which  is  detrimental  to  photographic  printing. 
When  dry,  mix  equal  parts  of  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  enough  to  flow  over  the 
canvas,  or,  if  a  very  large  canvas,  to  apply  with  a  brush  or  wad.  When 
this  is  dry  the  canvas  is  ready  to  be  silvered  as  soon  as  you  are  ready  for  it. 
Silver  in  the  usual  manner  with  a  wad  or  brush,  using  the  solution  recom¬ 
mended.  Print  while  still  wet.  The  quality  of  the  print  will  be  improved 
if  half-an-ounce  of  glycerine,  which  has  been  purified  by  having  a  little 
silver  solution  added  to  it,  and  exposed  to  the  sunlight  until  clear,  be  added 
to  eight  ounces  of  the  silver  solution.  It  has  the  effect  of  keeping 
the  whites  clear  and  preventing  it  from  drying  rapidly.  To  tone, 
brush  on  a  solution  of  one  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  six 
ounces  of  water,  to  which  two  grains  of  chloride  of  gold  have  been 
added.  This  fixes  as  well  as  tones  the  print.  Tone  until  the  print  is 
light  enough,  then  wash  several  hours  in  water.  This  is  the  only  pro¬ 
cess  published  for  printing  on  canvas  which  can  be  relied  upon  in  all 
cases.  I  have  tried  all,  and  can  get  but  little  satisfaction  out  of  any  in 
comparison  to  this.  I  am  making  some  experiments  in  printing  upon 
canvas  by  development.  If  successful  I  will  give  it  to  the  public. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

I  will  exchange  240  old  numbers  of  the  Photographic  Journal  for  any  thing 
useful  in  photography.  Offers  wanted. — Address,  Geo.  Waters,  Bowness, 
Windermere. 

To  exchange,  a  portable  dark  tent,  nearly  equal  to  new,  by  Rouch,  for  plates 
up  to  12  by  10,  for  a  pair  of  good  stereo,  lenses  or  a  Dallmever  wide-angle 
rectilinear  lens. — Address,  G.  Hadley,  79,  Clarence- street,  York. 

I  will  exchange  a  lens  by  A.  Ross,  No.  2697,  cost  £9,  for  a  universal  ih  good 
condition,  and  a  set  of  legs  and  triangle  for  outdoor  work,  or  any  useful 
accessory  for  the  studio.  —  Address,  J.  Thomas,  4,  Brecon-road,  Aber¬ 
gavenny. 

A  10  by  8  orthographic  view  and  group  lens  by  Ross,  with  a  swing  back  and 
screw-adjusting  camera,  both  nearly  new,  is  offered  in  exchange  for  a  large 
portrait  lens  of  good  quality,  or  a  D  group  lens  12  by  10  or  10  by  8. — Ad¬ 
dress,  Fredk.  Stuart,  13,  Georgiana-street,  London,  N.W, 

I  will  exchange,  together  or  separate,  a  12  X  10  view  lens,  by  Shepherd,  Lon¬ 
don;  a  square  studio  camera  for  10  X  8  plates  with  extending  front  for 
copying ;  a  10  X  8  glass  dipping  bath ;  10  X  8  plate  box  to  hold  twelve 
plates  ;  for  either  of  the  following  articles  : — Magic  lantern,  half-plate  port¬ 
able  camera  and  view  lens,  or  studio  accessories.  Offers  wanted.— Address, 
Jas.  Balcanquall,  Auchtermuchty,  Fife,  N.B. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


igTgr  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

C.  A.  Ferneley.— Received.  Thanks. 

R.  T. — The  lens  with  the  round  field  will  answer  better  than  the  other  for 
taking  interiors. 

G.  S.  Sutherland.— The  non-absorbent  property  of  crown  glass  gives  it  a 
great  advantage  over  plate  glass. 

S.  S.  B. — Remove  the  flocculent  matter  by  filtration,  and  the  solution  will  then 
be  found  to  work  quite  as  well  as  when  it  was  freshly  mixed. 

Stephen  Halltnan.— It  is  said  that  discoloured  plates  of  ivory  may  be  re¬ 
stored  to  their  original  whiteness  by  boiling  them  in  lime  water. 

W.  Child.— The  address,  Camden-road,  London,  will  ensure  a  letter  reaching 
the  gentleman  about  whom  you  inquire ;  or  you  may  send  a  letter  under  cover 
to  this  office,  when  it  will  be  forwarded. 

Medicus. — From  the  principles  laid  down  it  will  not  be  at  all  difficult  to 
compute  a  formula  which,  if  not  quite  correct  at  first,  may  easily  be  ren¬ 
dered  so  by  those  modifications  suggested  by  one  or  two  trials. 

Thomas  Watts. — The  nature  of  the  curve  will  be  ascertained  from  an  article 
on  the  subject  that  appears  in  the  present  number.  The  second  subject  of 
your  comments  is  also  treated  of  in  our  correspondence  this  week. 

H.  E.  B  —  1.  We  are  unable  at  present  to  furnish  the  address  required,  but  we 
shall  send  it  by  post.— 2.  Let  the  radius  of  the  curve  be  not  less,  but  rather 
a  little  more,  than  the  diameter— say  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  inches. 

II.  M.  R. — The  negative— that  is,  the  printers’  ink — has  not  been  dense 
enough ;  hence  the  degradation  of  the  whites.  But  we  have  not  yet  tried  the 
process  as  described,  and  hence  are  unable  to  speak  of  it  from  experience. 

John  King.— The  physical  condition  of  the  collodion  has  become  so  altered 
by  the  treatment  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  as  to  render  its  restoration 
impossible.  Pour  it  into  a  retort  or  even  a  Florence  flask,  which  place  upon 
a  sand  bath  ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  feet  of  new  and  thin  gas  pipe,  the 
whole  of  the  solvents  will  be  recovered  with  ease  and  expedition. 


W.  M.  F.  C.  B. — The  ferrotype  is  a  little  over-exposed ;  but  is  otherwise  good* 
The  view  of  Port  Caledonia  is  very  creditable  indeed,  considering  the  diffi¬ 
culties  you  have  had  to  encounter.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  your  success. 

Geo.  Charles — The  scratch  in  the  lens  destroys  much  of  its  value  in  a 
commercial  sense;  but  its  utility  as  a  lens  will  scarcely  be  impaired.  We 
have  returned  it  as  directed.  The  original  cost  will  havo  been  between  £10 
and  £50. 

Experimentalist.— We  are  now  able  to  reply  to  your  query.  Let  the  box 
be  about  four  feet  in  length,  and  of  a  size  sufficient  te  take  in  the  largest 
negatives  you  intend  using.  What  is  of  importance  is  that  the  Bides  of  the 
box  shall  reflect  no  light. 

An  Artist. — Yes ;  the  prior  publication  of  which  you  speak  would  tel* 

.  seriously  on  the  validity  of  all  patents  taken  out  at  a  subsequent  date.  The 
gentlemen  named  is  connected  with  artistic  work  of  some  kind,  but  with  the 
nature  of  which  we  are  quite  unaquainted. 

X.  Y.  Z. — The  pictures  are  quite  good  enough  to  warrant  you  in  becoming  a 
professional  photographer.  But  without  much  business  tact  and  knowledge, 
the  mere  ability  to  take  good  photographs  will  alone  scarcely  warrant  you  in 
trusting  to  rearing  a  business  that  will  successfully  compete  with  other  old- 
established  concerns  in  your  town.  However,  you  know  better  than  we  do 
what  prospects  are  before  you;  act  cautiously  before  taking  the  lease. 

Hypo. — The  appearance  of  the  print  indicates  contamination  with  bronze 
powder,  but  as  your  name  on  the  back  of  the  card  sent  is  printed  in  ink  and 
not  in  bronze,  we  are  slightly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it.  At  any  rate,  the 
spots  do  not  appear  to  have  been  caused  by  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Par¬ 
ticles  of  chloride  of  lime  in  the  atmosphere  settling  upon  the  print  woulj 
cause  such  spots ;  they  might  also  be  caused  by  deterioration  of  the  paper  _ 

One  Bothered  ey  French  Measures. — A  correspondent  inquires  by  what 
means  he  can  obtain  a  knowledge  of  French  measures;  he  wants  to  know 
how  he  can  make  a  “  meter,”  and  the  other  measures  derived  from  it.  Let 
him  make  a  piece  of  wood,  a  la  yardstick,  of  the  length  of  thirty-nine  inches 
and  three-eighths  of  an  inch ;  this  is  a  meter.  Divide  this  meter  into  ten  equal 
parts  and  you  have  decimeters.  Divide  the  decimeter  into  ten  parts,  and  the 
result  is  centimeters  ;  the  centimeter  in  turn  divided  in  ten  parts  yields  milli¬ 
meters.  The  decimeter,  therefore,  is  the  tenth,  the  centimeter  tho  hundredth, 
and  the  millimeter  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch. 

Reversed  Negatives.— A  correspondent  (Mr.  Barber)  communicates  a 
method  of  taking  reversed  negatives  by  reversing  tho  plate  in  the  frame; 
that  is,  having  the  collodion  film  behind  instead  of  in  front  of  the  plate. 
This  is  one  of  the  recognised  methods  of  taking  a  reversed  negative,  and 
camera  slides  for  this  purpose  were  constructed  and  used  in  the  days  of  tho 
old  collodion  positives.  So  far  as  our  correspondent  is  concerned  we  believe 
the  suggestion  to  be  original.  The  method  in  question  is  but  little  adopted, 
owing  probably  to  the  influence  exercised  by  defective  glass  plates  upon  the 
image.  The  reversal  of  the  plate  has  some  time  ago  been  suggested  as  an 
effectual  means  of  curing  halation. 

Old  File.— Perhaps  the  better  way  to  remedy  the  negative,  which  has  been 
partially  spoiled  by  the  bad  varnish,  will  be  to  remove  the  varnish  altogether. 
We  used  to  recommend  for  this  purpose  the  placing  of  the  negative  in  a  dish 
of  alcohol,  which,  when  made  to  flow  over  the  surface  in  waves,  dissolved 
away  the  varnish;  but  the  method  described  in  our  last  Almanac  will  be 
found  quicker  and  simpler.  It  consists  in  pouring  over  the  varnished  sur¬ 
face  a  little  of  the  following  : — 

Caustic  potash .  1  part. 

Alcohol .  1  ,, 

Water .  10  parts. 

Pour  this  on  and  off  for  a  short  time,  when  the  varnish  will  be  found  to  be  dis¬ 
solved  away,  then  wash  with  water,  and,  if  necessary,  re-varnish. 

Received. — The  Heliotype  ;  H.  H.  Snelling  (in  our  next). 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  February  II,  1873. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

Thomas  Francis  Scott  and  John  Stonehouse  Jackson,  Bremer  Villa,  Villiers- 
road,  Southsea,  Hampshire,  photographers. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  February  Ylth,  1873. 
Observations  taken  at  406.  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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REVERSED  ACTION  OF  LIGHT. 

It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  paper  by  Mr.  Foxlee  in  the  present 
number  without  being  struck  by  the  great  probable  value  of  one  of 
the  various  enlarging  processes  advocated  by  him,  based  on  an  ap- 
I  plication  of  the  reversed  action  of  light,  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Fox 
I  Talbot.  In  order  that  the  exact  value  of  the  original  invention  may 
be  understood,  now  that  it  stands  a  fair  chance  of  being  introduced 
into  everyday  practice,  we  here  give  the  details  of  the  original  inven¬ 
tion,  referring  the  reader  to  Mr.  Foxlee’s  communication  for  its  most 
modern  application. 

After  Mr.  Talbot  had  finished,  so  to  speak,  his  negative  and  print- 
ing  processes,  his  ever  active  mind  was  on  the  search  for  other 
directions  in  which  to  work ;  and  it  occurred  to  him  to  carry  out  an 
investigation  as  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  picture  in  the  camera 
in  which  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  image  should  be  the  same  as  in 
nature,  instead  of  their  being  in  a  reversed  or  negative  form.  He 
believed  that  if  such  a  process  could  be  discovered  the  imperfections 
which  attended  the  obtaining  of  a  positive  print  by  a  secondary 
process  might  be  avoided;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
period  to  which  we  are  now  directing  attention  was  antecedent  to 
that  of  the  introduction  of  collodion,  paper  being  the  material  on 
which  negatives  were  taken. 

Eventually  the  following  process  was  the  result  of  much  close 
reasoning  and  numerous  experiments A  sheet  of  paper  was  iodised, 
excited  with  nitrate  of  silver,  dried,  and  exposed  to  light  for  a  very 
brief  portion  of  time — say  about  a  second  or  thereabouts.  The  ex¬ 
posure,  however,  was  sufficiently  long  to  ensure  its  developing 
quite  black  had  a  developer  been  applied.  Without  this  latter  appli¬ 
cation,  however,  it  was  immersed  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium  and  dried.  Still  at  this  stage  the  white  paper  would  blacken 
under  the  action  of  a  developer,  showing  that  up  to  this  stage  its 
character  was  not  altered  ;  but  if  now  exposed  again  to  light  for  a 
second  the  developer  would  have  no  more  power  to  affect  it— it 
would  persistently  retain  its  white  colour. 

Suppose  that  after  the  application  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  the 
paper  were  only  partially  exposed  to  light,  it  would  follow  that  only 
the  parts  so  exposed  would  resist  the  action  of  the  developer,  those 
parts  shielded  from  the  light  becoming  black. 

The  application  of  this  most  interesting  property  was  obvious.  If 
the  white  sheet  were  exposed  in  the  camera,  and  a  developer  sub¬ 
sequently  applied,  the  shadows  in  nature  would  be  developed  as 
shadows  in  the  picture,  and  vice  versa.  Or  if  the  sheet  of  paper  were 
placed  under  a  negative,  a  negative  print  would  be  the  result. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  process  just  described  should 
have  lain  in  abeyance  for  so  many  years  without  being  modified  to 
suit  the  existing  circumstances  under  which  photographs  are  now 
taken.  Still,  “  better  late  than  never;”  and  we  have  now  to  thank 
Mr.  Foxlee,  who  has  worked  it  to  a  successful  issue,  and  to  M. 
Poitevin,  who  was  the  first  to  practically  substitute  collodion  for  the 
paper  used  by  Mr.  Talbot  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  Foxlee  s  modification,  in  effect,  is  as  follows ; — Ordinary 
bromo-iodised  collodion,  but  containing  rather  less  of  the  bromo- 
iodiser  than  is  customary,  is  applied  to  a  plate,  which  is  then 
sensitised  in  the  usual  way.  This  plate  is  now  exposed  to  light 


for  about  a  second  at  the  door  of  the  dark  room,  washed,  and  coated 
with  a  solution  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium — sixteen  grains 
of  the  former  and  eight  of  the  latter  to  each  ounce  of  water.  It  is 
now  ready  for  exposure  in  the  camera,  the  exposure  being  of  the 
same  duration  as  that  required  for  a  plate  prepared  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  On  removal  to  the  dark  room  the  surface  is  freed,  by 
washing,  from  the  soluble  haloids ;  and,  after  a  brief  immersion  in 
the  nitrate  bath,  it  is  developed  by  the  usual  iron  solution,  the  image 
being  of  a  similar  nature  to  that  above  mentioned  as  having  been 
obtained  by  Mr.  Talbot,  viz.,  one  in  which  the  lights  are  represented 
by  transparent  glass  instead  of  by  a  dense  deposit  of  silver,  as  in  a 
negative. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  in  the  method  described  we  have  a  simple 
and  practicable  mode  of  producing  an  enlarged  negative  from  a 
small  one  without  the  operations  having  to  include  the  intermediate 
transparency  hitherto  in  use.  Importance  must  be  attached  to  the 
fact  of  no  chemicals  other  than  those  used  in  the  everyday  practice 
of  the  studio  being  required  in  this  operation.  When  the  process 
becomes  known  and  is  tried  it  will,  doubtless,  receive  several  appli¬ 
cations  at  present  unthought  of. 

From  a  perusal  of  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  how  closely  the 
modern  modification  runs  parallel  with  Mr.  Fox  Talbot’s  original 
method  and  with  M.  Poitevin’s  more  recent  application  of  it. 


ON  REDUCING  THE  INTENSITY  OF  NEGATIVES. 
The  interesting  communication  of  Mr.  Letalle  in  our  last  number, 
on  the  reducing  of  intensity  of  negatives  by  treatment  with  chloride 
of  gold,  is  well  worthy  of  notice  by  our  readers,  and  we  may  this 
week  offer  a  few  comments  on  the  proposed  treatment. 

Several  chlorides  have  already  been  proposed  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  density  of  a  negative,  and  amongst  others  the  chloride 
of  gold.  Mr.  Letalle  appears  to  think  that  the  solution  of  iodine  in 
iodide  of  potassium  and  subsequent  use  of  cyanide  of  potassium  are 
the  only  agents  at  present  employed  in  effecting  reduction  of  density 
in  over-exposed  or  over-developed  plates.  This,  our  readers  well 
know,  is  not  the  only  plan  of  reduction  followed,  excellent  though  it 
be  when  very  carefully  carried  out.  Of  all  the  chlorides  that  may 
be  employed  to  effect  the  object  in  view  chloride  of  gold  is  in  some 
respects  the  best,  and  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Letalle  for  again  draw¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  matter. 

The  line  of  treatment  recommended  is  the  following : — A  gold 
solution  is  prepared,  containing — 


Chloride  of  gold .  15  grains. 

Water . . .  1  pint. 


The  negative,  after  having  undergone  all  the  ordinary  operations,  is 
cleaned  and  washed,  and  a  quantity  of  the  chloride  of  gold  solution 
sufficient  to  cover  it  then  poured  off  and  on.  The  gold  salt  acts 
upon  the  film,  but  does  not  appear  to  reduce  its  density  materially. 
The  reaction  at  this  stage  is  generally  believed  to  consist  not  in 
positive  replacement  of  gold  for  silver,  but  in  the  reduction  of 
metallic  gold  and  coincident  production  of  a  corresponding  amount 
of  a  subchloride  of  silver.  Nitric  acid,  moderately  strong,  is  next 
poured  upon  the  image.  Any  residue  of  silver  unaffected  by  the 
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chloride  of  gold  now  dissolves,  and  tlie  density  is  sensibly  reduced 
by  this  treatment,  and,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  the  reduction 
in  density  is  most  marked  in  the  most  dense  portions  of  the  negative- 

The  cause  of  this  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture.  The  chloride  of 
gold  obviously  can  more  completely  attack  and  convert  the  silver 
forming  the  fine  details  of  the  picture  than  the  more  dense  portions  ; 
and,  as  the  subchloride  of  silver  is  but  little  affected  by  the  nitric 
acid,  the  latter  has  but  little  to  remove  from  the  details,  but  much 
from  the  deeper  layers  of  silver,  hence  the  latter  suffer  much  more 
than  the  former.  The  image  in  gold  and  subcliloride  of  silver  may 
be  used  in  the  condition  following  this  treatment ;  but  it  admits  of 
further  reduction  by  treatment  with  ammonia.  We  may  now  con¬ 
sider  the  action  of  the  ammonia  on  the  negative. 

The  image  in  the  film  now  consists  of  metallic  gold  and  a 
subchloride  of  silver,  all  silver  present  in  the  metallic  state  having 
been  removed  by  the  previous  treatment  with  nitric  acid.  The 
ammonia  now  acts  on  the  subchloride  of  silver  just  mentioned  and 
decomposes  it,  leaving  metallic  silver  and  dissolving  ordinary 
chloride  of  silver.  The  reduction  of  density  following  this  treatment 
is  very  considerable,  and,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
remarks  we  have  already  made,  the  half-tones  suffer  most. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  if  the  reduction  of  density 
obtained  by  the  double  line  of  treatment  described  is  not  sufficient, 
the  chloride  of  gold  can  be  again  used  after  the  ammonia  has  acted, 
or  nitric  acid  may  be  employed  to  dissolve  away  all  the  residual 
silver.  Few  negatives,  however,  will  stand  such  handling,  as  the 
residual  plain  gold  image,  delicate  and  in  many  respects  beautiful 
though  it  be,  is  worth  little  for  practical  purposes, 

The  successive  treatment  of  a  film  with  chloride  of  gold  and 
nitric  acid,  then,  enables  us  to  very  materially  reduce  the  more 
dense  portions  of  a  negative  without  very  seriously  lowering  the 
details,  while  the  subsequent  use  of  ammonia  involves  the  greatest 
proportional  loss  of  density  in  the  half-tones. 

We  may  mention  that  results  very  similar  to  those  above  men¬ 
tioned  as  obtainable  by  the  use  of  the  chloride  of  gold  can  also  be 
produced  if  we  substitute  for  the  chloride  of  gold  the  tetra-cliloride 
of  platinum.  The  gold  salt  is,  however,  to  be  preferred. 

It  may  now  be  asked  whether  the  gold  treatment  described  is 
better  than  reduction  of  density  by  means  of  chloride  of  copper,  per- 
cliloride  of  iron,  or  other  similar  chlorides,  followed  by  the  use  of 
ammonia.  We  think  the  gold  treatment  preferable  for  the  following 
reasons : — In  the  first  place :  a  fine  and  delicate  layer  of  metallic 
gold  is  deposited  at  the  same  time  that  the  silver  of  the  image  is  par¬ 
tially — or,  perhaps,  wholly — converted  into  subchloride.  Secondly  : 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of  gold  (or  platinum)  to 
the  other  metals  that  can  be  deposited  on  the  film  by  the  same  line 
of  treatment.  Thirdly:  the  use  of  gold  chloride  and  nitric  acid 
enables  us  to  chiefly  attack  the  more  dense  portions  of  the  negatives, 
whereas  the  copper  or  iron  chloride,  followed  by  ammonia,  affects 
chiefly  the  details  for  reasons  already  pointed  out.  Any  advantage 
following  the  use  of  the  copper  or  iron  solutions  equally  follows  the 
employment  of  the  ammonia  after  the  gold  and  nitric  acid.  Finally : 
the  treatment  with  gold  chloride  and  then  with  ammonia  is  the 
safest  mode  of  attacking  the  half-tones. 

We  see,  then,  that  with  chloride  of  gold  it  is  possible  to  reduce 
the  general  density  of  a  film,  or  to  effect  reduction  of  density  either, 
chiefly  in  the  denser  portions  of  the  image,  or  chiefly  in  the  lighter 
tints.  With  one  substance  we  can  accomplish  much  more  than  can 
be  secured  by  the  majority  of  other  agents  for  reducing  the  density 
of  the  image.  We  trust  some  of  our  readers  will  experiment  further 
in  this  direction  than  we  have  done,  and  give  us  all  the  benefit  of 
their  experience,  and  possibly,  also,  try  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Letalle, 
that  the  residual  fine  gold  image  left  after  full  treatment  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  enlarging  or  other  similar  purpose. 


SECRET  PROCESSES,  PATENT  PROCESSES,  AND  PRO¬ 
CESS-MONGERS. 

More  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  on  the  above  topics  than  at 
any  previous  time  in  the  history  of  photography,  some  angry  letters 
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on  the  subject  have  appeared  in  print,  and  many  more  have  been 
received. 

Is  it  right  or  wrong,  in  this  commercial  age,  to  convert  to  pecu¬ 
niary  profit  the  knowledge  a  person  may  have  gained,  and  of  which 
he  has  become  the  possessor  either  by  a  lucky  hit  or  by  long  and 
assiduous  investigations  involving  protracted  research,  diligent  ex¬ 
periment,  and,  probably,  large  pecuniary  expenditure?  This  is  the 
whole  question  at  issue. 

If  in  the  course  of  a  lengthened  business  experience  a  firm 
acquire  special  knowledge,  or  if  an  individual  obtain  special  know¬ 
ledge  as  the  result  of  active  research  or  of  education,  is  that  firm  or 
that  person  bound  to  place  all  their  or  his  information  at  the  disposal 
of  the  public  without  any  expectation  of  return  for  the  knowledge 
thus  laboriously  attained?  It  would  be  quite  unreasonable  to  expect 
it.  Nor  would  even  the  value  of  the  result  justify  the  expectation 
of  such  a  freewill  offering.  Do  our  bishops,  preachers,  missionaries, 
teachers  of  science,  editors,  litterateurs ,  lawyers,  or  physicians  give 
— or  are  they  even  expected  to  give — their  services  without  remu¬ 
neration?  It  would  be  preposterous  to  expect  this.  Equally  pre¬ 
posterous  would  it  be  to  expect  photographers  to  place  their 
services  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  without  adequate  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  service  rendered  to  our  art-science ;  and  on  the 
same  principle  one  photographer  has  a  legal  right  to  demand  from 
another  a  proper  amount  of  remuneration  for  information  im¬ 
parted  by  the  aid  of  which  the  resources  of  the  recipient  may  be 
augmented.  He  need  not  choose  to  assert  this  right,  but  still  the 
right  exists. 

Now  let  us  apply  this  principle  to  the  sale  of  secret  processes.  A 
considerable  amount  of  feeling  appears  to  have  been  evoked  by  the 
recent  introduction  into  this  country  of  a  practice  which  is  said  to 
prevail  to  a  great  extent  in  America,  viz.,  the  sale  of  trade  secrets. 
Now  there  is  an  illegitimate  as  well  as  a  legitimate  mode  of  effecting 
such  sales.  A  method  that  is  said  to  be  extensively  resorted  to  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  for  a  person  to  scan  the  pages  of 
works  that  contain  formulae  and  directions  for  effecting  certain 
results,  try  one  or  more  of  them,  select  the  best,  and  then  to  vend  it 
throughout  the  country,  exhibiting  the  results  obtained,  and  of  course 
guaranteeing  to  the  purchaser  results  equally  satisfactory.  “  Here,” 
says  one,  “is  a  varnish  which  is  all  that  a  varnish  should  be;  as  a 
negative  varnish  it  is  unrivalled,  as  a  retouching  varnish  it  is  un¬ 
approachable.”  A  sample  of  the  varnish  is  then  produced,  tried 
carefully,  and  found  to  be  good.  The  formula  for  its  preparation  is 
then  furnished  in  return  for  five,  ten,  or  twenty  dollars,  the  purchaser 
not  discovering  until  too  late  that  the  same  formula  had  previously 
been  published  in  one  of  the  journals  for  the  benefit  of  its  readers.  If 
taxed  with  this,  the  vendor  may  say  with  truth — “  I  gave  you  infor¬ 
mation  of  which  you,  at  least,  were  not  previously  in  possession, 
otherwise  why  negotiate  for  the  purchase  ?  When  you  purchased 
the  formula,  you  by  the  act  admitted  that  you  recognised  the  fact 
that  you  were  receiving  some  information  of  which  you  were  ignorant 
up  to  that  time.”  A  large  and  lucrative  business  is  carried  on  in 
America  in  secret  nostrums — secret,  of  course,  only  so  far  as  con¬ 
cerns  those  who  are  too  well  informed  to  read  the  periodical  litera¬ 
ture  of  their  profession. 

We  are  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  two  leading  processes 
of  enlargement  that  have  been  or  are  being  sold  as  secret  pro¬ 
cesses  in  this  country — those  of  Mr.  Sarony  and  of  Mr.  B.  J. 
Edwards — and  from  the  principles  set  forth  above  we  consider 
that,  although  an  outcry  has  been  raised  against  one  or  both}  of 
them,  the  transaction  as  between  either  of  these  gentlemen  and 
any  member  of  the  photographic  public  is  quite  as  straight¬ 
forward  and  legitimate  as  would  be  the  case  of  a  photographer 
receiving  a  pupil  and  accepting  the  fee  for  imparting  to  him  a 
knowledge  of  his  business.  This  principle  is  recognised  in  almost 
every  avocation  in  London,  otherwise  what  meaning  can  be 
attached  to  the  familiar  words  that  strike  the  eye  of  Paterfamilias, 
who,  desiring  to  apprentice  his  son  to  a  business  or  profession, 
glances  his  eye  down  the  advertisements  of  the  daily  papers  and 
finds  attached  to  most  such  announcements  the  significant  words— 
“  a  premium  required.” 
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If  a  photographer  spend  time  in  working  out  or  even  in  selecting 
and  putting  into  shape  a  process  of  enlarging  by  which  he  is  enabled 
to  make  good  work,  he  is  quite  justified  in  endeavouring  to  bring 
his  peculiar  knowledge  to  the  best  market  open  to  him ;  but  it  is 
for  the  purchasers  to  decide  upon  the  fact  whether  the  process 
offered  is  likely  to  be  worth  the  amount  demanded.  The  principle 
of  process- vending,  commercially  speaking,  is  quite  sound ;  it  is  for 
the  purchaser  to  decide  upon  the  acceptance  or  non-acceptance  of 
what  is  offered.  If  the  information  possessed  by  the  vendor  would 
add  nothing  to  the  store  of  knowledge  of  the  proposed  vendee, 
the  latter  would  act  unwisely  to  become  a  purchaser ;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  find  that  the  negotiation  would  lead  to  pecuniary 
gain  by  adding  to  his  appliances,  he  has  no  right  to  complain  if  he 
decide  upon  not  becoming  a  purchaser.  He  is  simply  in  no  worse 
condition  than  he  was  previously.  Should  he,  after  due  deliberation, 
become  a  purchaser,  he  is  not  warranted  in  complaining  of  the 
vendor  on  the  score  of  previous  publication.  This  he  ought  pre¬ 
viously  to  have  made  the  subject  of  an  express  stipulation,  and 
hence  to  demand  a  return  of  the  amount  paid  would  be  unbusiness¬ 
like. 

With  respect  to  patents,  we  have  all  along  contended  for  the 
soundness  of  the  principle  upon  which  they  are  granted,  and  this 
irrespective  of  the  fact  that  a  very  great  number  of  patents  taken 
out  in  connection  with  photography  are,  in  our  opinion,  quite  worth¬ 
less,  and  which  would  be  immediately  quashed  if  brought  judicially 
before  the  Vice-Chancellor,  who  usually  shows  little  mercy  towards 
the  holders  of  patents  taken  out  for  paltry  and  frivolous  innovations 
on  existing  inventions  or  methods  of  practice — even  to  those  who 
may,  perhaps,  call  forth  from  that  legal  functionary  an  expression 
of  admiration  as  to  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  quasi-invention. 

Photographic  inventors  and  intending  patentees  should  bear  in 
mind  the  increasing  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  judges  in  our  equity 
courts  to  perpetuate  the  existence  of  patents  obtained  for  inventions 
either  trivial  in  themselves  or  which  are  not  widely  divergent  from 
recognised  methods.  The  judgment  of  Sir  R.  Malins  in  a  recent 
infringement  case  should  be  studied  by  every  inventor.  If  the  prin¬ 
ciples  then  laid  down  be  correct — and  coming  from  so  able  an 
exponent  of  the  law  no  one  can  doubt  that — then  while  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  patents  are  sought  for  and  obtained  are  sound, 
the  application  of  tire  principle  as  regards  many  existing  patents 
has  been  lamentably  defective.  A  patent  can  be  obtained  for 
almost  anything,  but  the  sustaining  of  one  against  infringement  is  a 
very  different  matter. 


Our  contemporary  raises  an  outcry  against  the  somewhat  uncere¬ 
monious  manner  in  which  we  have  been  compelled  to  deal  with  his 
delinquencies,  and  talks  about  our  lack  of  that  gentlemanly  courtesy 
which  he  considers  is  due  from  one  journalist  to  another,  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  hitherto  been  dealing  with  him  as  a  “  claimant” 
of  the  inventions  and  discoveries  of  others,  and  not  at  all  as  a 
journalist.  There  are  many  domestic  and  social  duties  of  an  un¬ 
pleasant  and,  perhaps,  unsavoury  nature  which  have  to  be  attended  to 
now  and  then,  but  in  the  performance  of  which  no  one  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  wear  kid  gloves.  The  task  we  have  unwillingly  under¬ 
taken  as  regards  our  inventive  contemporary  has  been  of  this 
character.  When  we  meet  with  unscrupulous  thirsting  for  fame, 
which  must  be  gratified,  we  allow  no  consideration  of  what  he  calls 
courtesy  to  prevent  us  from  calling  a  spade  a  spade.  In  the  ple¬ 
nitude  of  his  ignorance  our  contemporary  speaks  of  our  having  imi¬ 
tated  his  Almanac.  He  should  be  aware  that  the  very  Almanac  on 
which  his  own  has  been  grafted  was  projected  by  a  quondam  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  this  Journal;  that  even  the  News  itself  owes 
its  inception  and  first  start  to  a  gentleman  who  formerly  edited  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  ;  and  that  the  second  editor  of  the 
News,  as  well  as  the  first,  was  previously  one  of  the  staff  of  this 
Journal?  The  present  editor  of  our  contemporary  has  evidently  as 
much  to  learn  even  of  the  history  of  photographic  journalism,  and  of 
his  own  journal  in  particular,  as  of  the  origin  of  photographic 
processes  and  of  the  history  of  photographic  inventions;  and  it  is 
after  all  possible  that  to  this  ignorance  is  to  be  attributed  the 


abnormal  character  of  the  novelty  of  the  two  discoveries  which  have 
been  paraded  before  his  readers  as  having  been  “  hit  upon  ”  by  him¬ 
self,  viz.,  the  collodio-chloride  process  of  M.  Gaudin  and  the  nitric 
acid  reversal  process  of  Major  Russell.  We  venture  to  say  that  after 
the  castigation  we  have  been  compelled  to  administer  to  our  wayward 
brother  he  will  learn  to  curb  those  inventive  faculties  which  past 
experience  must  ere  now  have  told  him  are  apt  to  carry  him  astray ; 
and  we  trust  that  he  will  lose  no  time  in  getting  some  experienced 
friend  to  indoctrinate  him  in  the  past  history  of  photographic 
journalism  and  also  in  that  of  photographic  invention  and  dis¬ 
covery.  These  mastered,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  he  will  then 
be  more  open  to  the  acquisition  of  an  element  of  moral  science 
evidently  at  present  imperfectly  understood  by  him — the  coincidence 
of  phrase  with  fact. 

- — - 

LONG  EXPOSURES  WITH  WET  PLATES. 

In  the  studio,  when  the  sensitive  plate  is  developed  within  a  few 
minutes  of  its  leaving  the  bath,  the  collodion  may  be  newly  iodised 
and  the  bath  may  be  as  nearly  neutral  as  possible.  But,  when  work¬ 
ing  out  of  doors,  it  is  often  desirable  to  take  a  negative  of  a  subject 
at  some  distance  from  the  dark  tent,  or  a  view  that  requires  waiting 
for  to  get  the  proper  effect  of  light  and  shade ;  then  a  newly-iodised 
collodion  and  a  neutral  bath  will  give  foggy  pictures.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  it  comes  to  an  interior  which  requires  an  exposure  of  from 
half-an-hour  to  three  or  four  hours,  then  the  studio  chemicals  are 
quite  useless. 

If  any  of  your  readers  desire  to  know  how  to  secure  good  results 
with  wet  plates  under  the  above  conditions,  the  following  formulae 
will  give  the  desired  results : — 

The  plate  should  be  albumenised.  The  collodion  (Huggon’s  is  what 
I  like)  should  be  about  three  months  old,  to  which  is  added  a  grain 
or  two  per  ounce  of  bromide  of  cadmium ;  and  if  the  film  be  horny 
and  repellant  a  drop  or  two  of  distilled  water  per  ounce  will  be 
found  a  great  advantage. 

The  bath  must  not  contain  more  than  thirty  grains  of  silver  per 
ounce,  but  should  be  clean  and  free  from  organic  matter,  and 
decidedly  acid  (the  longer  the  plate  has  to  be  kept  the  more  bromide 
in  the  collodion  and  acid  in  the  bath  will  be  required). 

The  developer  varies  with  the  subject: — 

Iron  . . .  10  to  30  grains. 

Acetic  acid .  15  drops. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

If  the  bath  be  in  good  order  no  alcohol  will  be  required. 

The  intensifier  is  prepared  according  to  Mr.  Blanchard’s  formula, 
viz. : — 

Iron . 1  ounce. 

Citric  acid . 3  drachms. 

Acetic  acid .  1  ounce. 

Water . 1  pint. 

Alcohol  .  2  drachms. 

When  the  plate  is  collodionised  it  must  not  be  hurried  into  the 
bath,  but  allowed  to  set  well.  When  thoroughly  set  put  it  into  the 
bath,  and  keep  it  moving  from  side  to  side  for  a  few  seconds,  then 
move  it  in  and  out  continually  until  greasiness  has  disappeared. 
Directly  this  stage  is  reached  the  plate  must  be  drained  and  put  into 
the  slide  with  a  pad  of  wet  blotting-paper  behind  it  (it  will  be  found 
advantageous  in  long  exposures,  if  the  plate  is  to  be  exposed  upright, 
to  sensitise  it  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  vice  versa). 

A  plate  prepared  as  above,  if  exposed  and  developed  at  once,  will 
be  found  rather  insensitive ;  but  if  kept  twenty  minutes  or  half-an- 
hour,  and  then  exposed,  it  will  be  found  very  sensitive,  besides  giving 
a  perfectly  clean  negative — clear  in  the  shadows  and  bright  in  the 
lights. 

The  rationale  of  this  is  that  when  the  plate  leaves  the  bath 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  unconverted  bromide  in  the  film,  which 
combines  with  the  free  nitrate  and  prevents  it  from  crystallising 
upon  the  film  and  destroying  it.  Plates  prepared  as  above  have 
been  exposed  four  hours  and  developed  clean  and  clear  up  to  the 
edges. 

After  exposure  the  development  is  effected  in  the  usual  manner 
with  the  proper  strength  of  developer ;  and  if  there  be  any  difficulty 
in  bringing  up  the  detail  in  the  shadows  the  iron  intensifier, 
mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  silver,  may  be  applied  before  washing. 
If  the  negative  be  properly  exposed  and  full  of  detail  it  must 
be  washed  before  being  intensified  with  the  same  solutions;  but 
if  there  be  over-exposure  the  plate  ought  to  be  fixed  before  inten¬ 
sification, 
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In  conclusion :  I  must  disclaim  any  idea  of  the  foregoing  being 
original,  as  in  substance  it  was  published  by  Mr.  Blanchard  in  1868; 
but  as  it  may  be  new  to  many  of  your  readers,  and  as  I  know  it  is 
very  useful,  I  venture  to  send  it.  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 


ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  ENLARGED  NEGATIVES. 

[A  communication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.] 

I  regret  having  nothing  new  to  bring  before  you  this  evening,  but 
the  subject  of  enlarging  is  now  engrossing  so  much  attention  that  I 
have  been  induced  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Society  in  the 
hope  that  the  discussion  which,  no  doubt,  will  follow  may  lead  to 
some  benefit. 

In  most  cases  when  an  enlargement  is  required  it  is  of  some 
absent  or  deceased  person ;  and  the  photographer  has  not  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  taking  a  negative  specially  adapted  for  the  purpose,  but 
has  to  employ  a  stock  one — in  many  cases  unsuitable  for  the  purpose. 
We  will  now  consider  which  is  the  best  method  to  employ. 

The  Autotype  Company,  who  produce  the  finest  enlargements  I 
have  yet  seen,  print  a  transparency  on  a  tissue  specially  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  and  from  that  make  an  enlarged  negative.  Their 
process  has  recently  been  so  fully  described  before  the  Society  by 
one  of  our  members,  Mr.  J.  A.  Spenc.er,  that  I  need  not  take  up  the 
time  of  the  meeting  by  repeating  it. 

Mr.  Edwards  has  recently  shown  some  very  fine  enlargements. 
His  process  is  a  secret  one,  but  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  he 
makes  an  enlarged  negative  from  a  transparency  produced  on 
albumen. 

Mr.  Barony  also  has  a  secret  method  of  enlarging,  and  has  shown 
some  good  work. 

At  the  time  of  our  last  meeting  I  was  experimenting  with  Major 
Russell’s  bromide  process,  which  has  been  suggested  by  Colonel 
Wortley  and  Mr.  Jennings  as  a  means  of  producing  enlargements. 
At  first  I  thought  the  process  very  promising,  and  produced  some 
very  good  negatives  on  a  small  scale ;  but  on  trying  on  a  larger 
scale  the  results  did  not  at  all  satisfy  me.  This  I  do  not  attribute 
so  much  to  the  process  as  to  my  inexperience  with  it ;  nevertheless, 
it  has  the  inconvenience  of  requiring  a  different  set  of  chemicals  to 
those  generally  used  by  portrait  photographers.  The  flooding  of 
large  plates  with  strong  nitric  acid  is  by  no  means  an  agreeable 
operation. 

Mr.  Window  has  published  a  method  of  producing  enlarged 
negatives  direct  from  the  small  one  by  the  reversed  action  of  light, 
the  process  being  that  described  by  M.  Poitevin  about  twelve  years 
back  for  taking  transparencies  direct  in  the  camera.  The  process  is 
based  on  Mr.  Fox  Talbot’s  discovery  that  if  a  sheet  of  sensitised  calo- 
type  paper  be  exposed  to  the  light  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
re-iodised,  it  would,  on  exposure  in  the  camera,  yield  a  positive 
image  when  developed  with  gallo-nitrate  of  silver.  Poitevin’s  pro¬ 
cess,  as  described  by  Mr.  Window,  is  as  follows :  — The.  plate  is 
coated  with  an  iodised,  not  a  bromo-iodised,  collodion,  and  is  then 
exposed  for  a  few  seconds  to  diffused  daylight.  After  this  it  is 
taken  to  the  dark  room,  washed,  and  flooded  with  a  four-per-cent, 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is  then  ready  for  the 
camera,  and  should  receive  from  four  to  six  times  the  expo¬ 
sure  required  for  the  same  collodion  used  in  the  ordinary  way. 
It  is  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  acetic  acid.  I  took 
some  very  fair  small  transparencies  by  the  process  when  it 
was  first  published.  I  will  now  describe  a  slight  modification  by 
which  I  have  obtained  some  very  promising  results,  of  which  I  now 
submit  an  example.  To  each  two  ounces  of  the  usual  bromo-iodiser 
add  one  ounce  of  alcohol,  s.g.  820,  and  with  this  iodise  the  collodion 
in  the  usual  proportion.  Coat  the  plate,  and  immerse  in  the  bath. 
When  sensitised  if  will  be  thin  and  transparent,  but  will  become 
more  opaque  by  the  subsequent  treatment.  It  is  now  to  be  exposed 
to  the  light  for  a  very  short  period— just  long  enough  to  produce  fog 
if  the  plate  were  now  developed,  but  no  longer.  This  is  important, 
for  if  a  longer  exposure  than  this  be  given  the  plate  will  be  very 
slow.  It  Is  now  to  he  taken  to  the  dark  room  and  washed  well 
under  the  tap  to  remove  the  silver  solution,  after  which  it  is  flooded 
with  a  solution  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium— sixteen  grains 
of  the  former  and  eight  of  the  latter  to  each  ounce  of  water.  This 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  for  a  minute  or  two  on  the  plate,  which 
is  now  ready  for  the  camera,  where  It  should  receive  the  same,  or 
rather  less,  exposure  than  is  required  for  the  same  collodion  used 
in  the  ordinary  way.  After  exposure  the  plate  is  to  be  again  washed, 
to  free  it  from  the  iodide,  and  again  put  In  the  silver  bath  for  a 
minute  or  so.  It  should  be  developed  with  the  ordinary  iron 
developer,  and  intensified,  if  required,  with  pyrogallic  acid  and 


silver,  and  fixed  with  either  hyposulphite  or  cyanide  in  the  usual 
way.  If,  on  developing,  the  image  flash  out  quickly,  and  be  thin 
and  foggy,  it  is  under-exposed;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  appear 
slowly  and  wanting  in  detail,  it  is  over-exposed. 

The  method  of  making  enlargements  generally  adopted  in  most 
studios  is  to  produce  a  transparency  either  by  contact  printing  on  a 
dry  plate  or,  more  frequently,  by  copying  in  the  camera  the  same 
size  as  the  original  negative,  and  from  this  transparency  making 
the  enlarged  negative.  Of  course,  the  more  perfect  the  transpa¬ 
rency  the  better  the  enlargement;  but,  however  good  this  may  be, 
we  must  all  be  struck  with  its  inferiority  in  sharpness  and  brilliancy 
in  comparison  with  a  positive  the  same  size,  say  a  photo-crayon  or 
a  transferred  collodion  film. 

The  method  I  am  now  about  to  suggest  is  to  make  a  transparency 
at  once  the  size  required  for  the  enlargement,  and  from  this  take  the 
negative ;  for  by  whatever  means  we  employ  in  doing  this  there  will 
be  no  more  loss  than  in  making  the  small  transparency  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  negative.  The  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  the  loss  is  not 
magnified.  The  transparency  should  be  fully  exposed  and  contain¬ 
ing  detail  in  all  its  parts,  having  no  bare  glass  except  the  extreme  high 
lights,  and  even  these  may  be  slightly  veiled.  Here  is  a  transparency 
I  have  brought  to  illustrate  what  I  mean.  This  may  now  be  retouched 
to  any  extent  before  making  the  negative — much  more  easily  than  a 
negative  can,  as  the  light  and  shades  are  according  to  nature  and 
not  reversed.  The  eyes  may  also  be  made  sharper,  shadows  can 
be  put  in,  and,  in  fact,  by  retouching  the  shadows  in  the  positive 
and  the  lights  in  the  negative  it  is  quite  possible  to  print  enlarged 
proofs  superior  to  the  originals.  Now  having  finished  the  positive 
it  only  remains  to  make  the  negative.  There  are  many  ways  of 
doing  this — either  by  copying  in  the  camera  or,  more  conveniently,  by 
printing  by  superposition  on  a  dry  plate,  or  on  a  wet  one  separated 
by  a  piece  of  card  placed  at  each  corner.  If  the  precaution  be 
taken  to  make  the  exposure  at  the  bottom  of  a  rather  deep  box  there 
will  practicably  be  no  loss  of  sharpness.  The  negative  I  now  hand 
round  was  produced  by  printing  on  that  kind  of  carbon  tissue 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Spencer  &  Co.,  known  by  the  name  of  “  trans¬ 
parency  tissue.”  After  printing  it  is  mounted  on  the  glass  and  then 
developed ;  if  only  a  few  copies  be  required  it  need  not  be  varnished, 
if  care  be  taken  that  the  paper  is  perfectly  dry. 

Edward  W.  Foxlee. 


EFFECT  OF  STRONG  DEVELOPERS. 

I  wtsh  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  Mr.  Gordon  as  to  the  value  of 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  discovery  of  the  advantage  of  the  strong 
alkaline  developer  in  giving  intensity  in  certain  cases. 

In  my  own  plates  I  find  that  I  can  with  a  strong  developer  attain 
at  once  a  density  to  which  a  gradual  development  will  not  bring 
them ;  while  in  the  Liverpool  plates  the  contrary  is  the  case,  for  a 
strong  developer  fogs  the  plate  without  the  same  density  in  the 
lights. 

I  am  doubtful  which  is  the  better  quality  in  a  plate — to  develope 
well  under  the  strong  developer  or  the  weak  one,  one  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Liverpool  plates  being  that  you  can  always  compensate 
for  an  over-exposure  by  the  weak  developer,  which  I  do  not  find  so 
easy  in  the  case  of  a  plate  which  requires  a  strong  solution  to  give 
it  density.  But  whatever  may  be  found  the  practical  advantage  of 
either,  it  is  a  fact  that  with  certain  plates  the  density  attainable  by 
the  use  of  a  very  strong  developer  will  be  greater  than  can  be  given 
by  any  gradual  increase  of  its  strength. 

This  is  a  curious  and  interesting  phenomenon.  Perhaps  it  can  be 
explained  by  some  modification  of  the  molecular  formation  of  the 
image,  in  which  a  quick  deposit  shall  be  more  opaque  than  a  slow 
one,  as,  according  to  Mr.  Sutton’s  researches,  the  quantity  of  reduced 
silver  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  W.  J.  Stillman. 


ON  THE  PROPOSED  REFORM  IN  THE  PRICE  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

It  was  not  my  object  In  writing  the  previous  article  on  the  above 
subject  to  elicit  any  metaphysical  arguments  on  the  social  and 
intellectual  progress  of  man,  as  this  might  more  appropriately  be 
debated  by  those  organs  whose  special  object  is  the  elevation  of  the 
mental  and  social  nature  of  mankind.  If  It  were  so,  I  might  take 
Mr.  Beattie’s  argument  to  task  with  reference  to  his  statement  that 
man  does  not  progress  socially  as  well  as  intellectually,  and  that  the 
emotional  nature  of  man  retards  the  social  application  of  what  the 
intellectual  has  devised.  When  properly  directed  man’s  emotional 
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faculties  are  the  primary  cause  of  all  the  advancement  in  intelligence 
and  civilisation  to  which  he  has  already  attained. 

It  is  true  that  science  has  discovered  many  valuable  appliances 
for  the  use  and  civilisation  of  humanity,  of  which  the  world  has  not 
immediately  taken  advantage ;  but  such  is  the  necessary  result  of 
the  gradual  progress  of  events.  The  discovery  must  be  made  first ; 
the  application  will  follow  sooner  or  later,  and  it  is  only  by  persistent 
hammering  on  the  same  nail  that  it  is  ultimately  driven  home,  and 
the  idea  universally  adopted.  Unity,  resolution,  and  perseverance 
have  already  accomplished  great  things  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
but,  unfortunately,  these  are  qualities  which  amongst  photographers 
as  a  class  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence ;  and  my  object  in 
writing  my  previous  communication  was  to  endeavour  to  induce  my 
professional  brethren  to  adopt  such  powerful  means  of  advancement, 
when  unquestionably  profit  as  well  as  pleasure  would  be  the 
result. 

That  there  are  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  the  adoption  of  my 
suggestions  I  am  quite  aware ;  but  such  difficulties  exist  mainly 
amongst  photographers  themselves,  and  are  the  direct  result  of 
their  deficiency  in  the  above  useful  qualities.  It  is  well  known  that 
photographers  have  repeatedly  met  together  to  discuss  the  very 
object  now  under  consideration ;  but  for  want  of  unanimity  no 
definite  result  has  ever  been  arrived  at. 

But  why  should  this  state  of  things  continue?  Mr.  Beattie 
supposes  the  case  of  a  man  who  does  not  understand  art  and  yet 
can  photograph  well.  I  always  had  an  opinion  that  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  art  was  necessary  before  a  man  could  be  said  to  photo¬ 
graph  well.  A  photographer,  if  he  would  be  successful,  should 
combine  in  himself  a  true  conception  of  the  artistic  principles  of 
composition,  together  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  manipu¬ 
latory  portion  of  his  profession  before  he  can  be  said  to  photograph 
well.  This  is  not  accomplished  by  the  mere  opening  and  closing 
of  the  camera,  neither  by  any  amount  of  proficiency  in  chemical 
knowledge. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  photographer  has  these  necessary 
qualifications  for  the  production  of  first-class  artistic  work,  and  yet 
lack  all  moral  powers  of  restraint  in  private  life,  that  is  his  own 
misfortune,  and  does  not  affect  the  argument.  In  the  natural  course 
of  events  he  goes  to  the  wall,  or,  as  Mr.  Beattie  very  pertinently  puts 
it,  “  his  place  of  business  becomes  mean  in  appearance,  he  gets  into 
debt,  and  his  patrons  become  few.”  This,  I  think,  sufficiently  dis¬ 
poses  of  these  two  cases. 

That  the  public  are  not  adequately  educated  to  understand  and 
appreciate  what  constitutes  a  good  picture  is  surely  not  quite  correct. 
That  they  do  so  is  evidenced  by  the  amount  of  patronage  bestowed 
upon  those  in  the  profession  who  produce  such  work. 

As  regards  the  development  of  the  talents  of  the  photographer,  it 
may  be  due  to  the  love  of  “  social  position,  with  all  its  sweet  ambi-' 
tion  and  agreeable  emotions ;  ”  it  may  be  the  love  of  art  combined 
with  ability ;  or  it  may  be  all  these  combined.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
present  discussion  it  matters  not,  so  long  as  the  desired  result  is  ob¬ 
tained,  and  the  artistic  excellence  of  the  profession  is  advanced. 
The  grievance  is  that  with  the  great  improvements  effected  in  our 
art  of  late  years,  requiring  the  exercise  of  time  and  talent,  the 
advancement  of  prices  in  proportion  has  not  also  been  accomplished. 
As  I  have  already  remarked,  to  produce  really  good  work  both  time 
and  skill  are  needed,  and  this  cannot  always  be  given  unless  the 
remuneration  is  adequate  to  the  extra  time  thus  required. 

Without  claiming  to  be  either  “  noble  or  incorruptible,”  I  yet 
reiterate  that  a  photographer  with  a  true  love  and  appreciation  of 
his  art  will  not  care  to  make  his  business  a  mere  matter  of  commerce, 
but  will  study  quality  rather  than  quantity.  Mr.  Beattie  states  that 
“  the  more  a  man  makes  his  business  a  matter  of  commerce  the 
more  he  will  rise  as  an  artist.”  I  might  in  return  ask  where  is  the 
photographer  to  be  found  who  has  done  so  ? 

In  conclusion :  I  again  put  the  question  to  my  professional 
brethren  for  consideration — Is  it  desirable  to  carry  out  my  sugges¬ 
tion  ?  and,  if  so,  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?  A.  Vandyke. 


A  DIALOGUE. 

M.  —  “With  respect  to  photography  being  a  fine  art,  I  most  certainly 
consider  it  so.  You  may  employ  it,  of  course,  for  a  vile  or  mechanical 
purpose,  and  so  you  may  any  other  fine  art;  but  in  its  essence  and 
nature,  as  a  means  of  recording  impressions,  it  is  just  as  much  a  fine 
art  as  poetry  or  painting.  What  do  we  mean  by  a  fine  art  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  mechanical  art?  Give  me  your  definition  of  it, 
please.” 


L.  — “I  am  not  so  strong  at  a  definition  as  you  mathematicians  are, 
but  by  a  mechanical  art  I  mean  planing  a  board,  or  building  a  wall, 
or—™” 

M.  — “Or  tracing  with  a  lead  pencil  the  image  upon  the  ground  glass 
of  a  camera  obscura.” 

L.  —  “Exactly  so;  and  in  what  does  that  differ  in  principle  from 
tracing  the  image  by  chemical  means,  using  a  pencil  of  light  instead  of 
one  of  plumbago  ?  ” 

M.  —  “I  cannot  see  that  it  differs  in  the  least  in  principle.” 

L. -— “ Then  how  can  photography  be  a  fine  art? ” 

M.  — “The  chemical,  optical,  and  mechanical  operations  concerned  in 
taking  a  photograph  I  do  not,  of  course,  regard  as  fine  art.  The  fine 
art  consists  in  selecting  or  arranging  the  subject  to  be  copied.  It  is 
not  the  photographer’s  assistant,  who  merely  prepares  the  plate  and 
developes  the  picture,  who  is  the  artist,  but  he  who  selects  the  view  or 
poses  the  model.  One  can  buy  dry  plates  ready  prepared,  and  return 
them  to  the  maker  to  be  developed.  Now,  suppose  it  possible  upon 
one  of  those  plates  to  take  a  grand  instantaneous  panoramic  view  of  a 
sunset  upon  the  sea,  would  not  that  be  a  work  of  art  ?  and  would  not 
he  who  chose  the  subject  and  exposed  the  plate  be  worthy  to  be  called 
an  artist  ?” 

L.  —  “I  think  not.  He  would  merely  copy  something  which  exists; 
whereas  in  poetry  and  painting  the  artist  creates.  His  images  may 
exist  solely  in  his  brain,  and  his  work  may  be  purely  one  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  Fine  art  I  regard  as  essentially  creative.  It  does  not  consist 
merely  in  selecting  and  copying  objects  correctly,  however  beautiful 
they  may  be.” 

M.  — “With  respect  to  fine  art  being  essentially  creative,  that  I  beg 
leave  to  deny.  A  man  can  no  more  create  anything  new  than  he  can 
conceive  of  a  new  sense.  It  is  true  he  can  paint  pictures  of  dragons 
and  genii,  carve  statues  of  centaurs  and  satyrs,  and  tell  stories  of 
ghosts  and  hobgoblins ;  but  this  is  not  creating- — it  is  only  combining  or 
exaggerating  the  images  of  real  things  which  have  actually  impressed 
his  senses.  Our  mind  is  a  sort  of  kaleidoscope,  in  which  the  bits  of 
coloured  glass  correspond  to  impressions  made  upon  the  brain  through 
the  senses,  the  mirrors  to  the  imagination,  and  the  images  produced 
by  turning  the  tube  to  the  ultimate  result — the  poem,  painting,  or 
statue.  Take  the  case  of  music.  Could  a  man  compose  a  fine  opera 
who  had  been  deaf  from  his  birth?  No  !  But  look  at  a  fine  landscape 
painting,  as  true  to  nature  as  true  can  be,  and  the  truer  the  better — how 
was  it  produced?  I  will  tell  you.  The  artist  took  one  day  a  country 
walk,  he  followed  his  nose  for  miles  perhaps  without  seeing  anything 
pleasing — for  nature  is  not  always  pleasing — but  he  was  turning  his 
kaleidoscope  all  the  time  and  there  were  the  images  seen  in  it.  Pre¬ 
sently  he  was  struck  by  an  image  that  delighted  him,  and  he  sat  down 
at  once  to  copy  it  truthfully.  The  subject  was  perfection,  and  his  only 
fear  was  not  to  be  able  to  copy  it  correctly  enough,  for  the  effect  of 
light  and  shade  was  singularly  evanescent.  Behold  the  result !  It  is 
fine,  but  how  much  finer  a  truthful  photograph  would  have  been,  if  he 
could  but  have  taken  it  instantaneously !” 

L.  — “  That  I  very  much  doubt.  We  don’t  admire  a  fine  landscape 
painting  because  it  is  an  exact  copy  of  some  actual  scene,  but  because 
it  is  nature  reflected  in  the  mind  of  the  artist.” 

M. — ■  “  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  nature  reflected  in  a  distorting  and 
imperfectly-polished  mirror  is  finer  than  nature  reflected  in  a  perfect 
one  ?  ” 

L. — -“  It  may  not  be  finer,  but  it  is  different.  Nature  is  one  thing, 
art  another.  Nature  reflected  is  nature  still;  but  art  is  mind.” 

M.  — “Then  give  me  nature,  and  you  may  take  art,  and  welcome !” 

T.  Sutton,  B.A. 


TO  STAFFA  AND  IONA.— A  NEGATIVE  TRIP. 

At  five  minutes  to  seven  o’clock,  on  a  bright  morning  in  June,  Fred, 
George,  and  I  stood  upon  the  upper  deck  of  the  “  Iona,”  surrounded  by 
all  the  apparatus  of  our  profession— -our  dark  tent,  which  looked  like  a 
pedlar’s  overgrown  jewellery  box,  with  its  three  angular  legs,  like  the 
legs  of  a  camp  stool  which  had  dissolved  partnership,  strapped  to  the 
bottom  of  it.  There  were  boxes  with  plates  and  boxes  without  plates ; 
boxes  with  cameras  and  boxes  with  lenses  ;  parcels  with  plate-holders, 
chamois  skins,  chemicals,  extra  dark  slides,  &c. ,  &c.  And  as  we  stood 
there  ordering  the  porter  to  arrange  our  luggage,  we  looked  monarchs  of 
all  we  surveyed. . 

After  seeing  our  things  pretty  well  arranged  we  had  a  little  time  to 
look  about  us,  and  could  not  fail  to  see  that  we  had  made  an  impression 
on  a  few  of  the  crowd  of  our  swell  fellow-passengers,  who  were  eag  er  i 
the  pleasure  and  sight-seeing  chase.  Curiosity  was  depicted  in  many  of 
their  faces.  They  looked  at  our  luggage,  then  from  our  luggage  to  us, 
then  back  to  our  luggage  again ;  it  seemed  of  such  a  strange,  mixed,  and 
varied  form  that  they  look  puzzled.  We  were  evidently  a  conundrum  to 
them,  and  they  wanted  to  find  us  out.  They  looked  a3  if  they  indulged 
in  the  fancy  that  we  were  doctors,  or  conjurers  well  got  up,  that  had 
enjoyed  a  good  season,  a  run  of  good  houses.  A  run  of  good  houses  we 
had  enjoyed;  but  they  were  out  in  their  guess,  we  calculated,  although 
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they  had  paid  us  well  too.  The  houses  we  had  we  kept  packed  in 
grooved  boxes. 

Fred  enjoyed  puzzling  strangers  for  a  bit.  Though  well  off,  as  the 
world  goes,  nothing  pleased  him  better  than  a  run  out  like  this  where 
he  combined  business  with  pleasure;  it  was  what  he  called  profitable 
pleasure.  “Do  you  know,  those  people  are  wondering  what  we  are,” 
he  remarked.  “I  like  it,  rather!  One  day  a  man  took  me  for  a 
hawker.” 

“  Nonsense  !  ”  George  said. 

“Fact;  it  was  in  England,  not  far  from  Birmingham.  I  had  been 
out  photographing,  and  I  could  not  get  any  one  to  carry  my  tent,  so  I 
shouldered  it  myself.  Coming  along  the  road  I  met  a  man  with  a 
mahogany  box  on  his  back,  three  old  umbrellas  under  his  arm,  and  two 
wide-awakes  (one  stuck  on  top  of  the  other)  on  his  head.  ‘  Good 
morning,  chum,’  he  said.  ‘ Good  morning,’ I  replied.  ‘Trade  good?’ 
‘Pretty  fair.’  ‘  Hardware,  I  suppose?’  he  said  with  an  inquiring  look. 
‘No  !  cyanide  of  potassium.’  Now  I’ve  fixed  him,  I  thought.  ‘Oh  !’  he 
exclaimed.  ‘  Good  morning !  ’  1  replied.  As  I  was  walking  away  I  looked 
back  to  see  how  it  had  affected  him.  He  looked  ill ;  he  didn’t  fall,  but 
I’m  sure  it  took  him  some  time  to  recover,”  concluded  Fred  with  a 
smile. 

The  last  bell  rang,  and  the  six  people  who  are  always  late,  no  matter 
where  you  go,  rushed  on  to  the  paddle-box  breathless,  just  as  the  gang¬ 
way  was  being  pulled  away,  and,  as  they  were  looking  round  frantically 
for  their  baggage,  swearing  it  was  lost,  and  finding  that  it  was’nt,  we 
steamed  away  down  the  Clyde. 

It  was  a  bright  morning,  and,  judging  from  our  start,  we  anticipated 
a  good  “  outing.”  As  we  did  not  intend  photographing  till  we  reached 
Oban,  we  were  left  free  to  enjoy  the  morning,  the  scene,  and  the 
daily  paper. 

The  deafening  sound  of  the  hammers — hundreds  on  hundreds  of 
them-— clang,  clang,  clanging,  sent  forth  a  chorus,  loud,  long,  and 
cheering,  of  “something  attempted,  something  done;”  and  slip  after 
slip  for  miles,  all  filled  with  vessels,  finished  and  finishing,  told  the 
story  of  a  trade  vast  in  its  magnitude — a  trade  healthy,  wealthy,  and 
vigorous.  In  the  midst  of  the  noise  and  bustle  of  busy  life,  as  we  sail 
on  the  church  at  Govan  comes  in  view.  I  never  see  this  little  church 
from  the  river,  looking  so  cool  and  refreshing  amidst  the  trees  that  sur¬ 
round  it,  but  it  brings  to  mind  those  pictures,  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar,  of  the  church  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  near  the  birthplace  of  the 
immortal  bard.  I  have  never  seen  the  church  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
but  the  one  at  Govan  is  wondrously  like  the  pictures  that  I  have  seen 
of  it. 

We  steam  on  past  Bowling,  and  the  Dumbarton  Rock  stands  out 
romantically  before  us,  with  the  town  itself  nestling  close  behind.  The 
houses  here  and  there  upon  the  rock,  which  combined  are  termed  the 
“castle,”  look  as  if  they  had  just  come  out  to  take  a  peep  at  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  see  if  it  was  fine,  and  meant  to  go  away  right  into  the  rock  again 
immediately. 

We  reach  the  Greenock  Quay,  with  all  the  noise  and  din  of  the  river 
traffic  condensed.  River  steamers  fuming  and  fretting,  groaning  and 
screeching,  splashing  and  dashing,  discharging  their  cargoes  of  business 
men,  who  hurry  to  the  city  by  train.  River  steamers  crowding  their 
decks  with  passengers,  mostly  the  pleasure-seeking  and  coast-lodging 
kind,  with  here  and  there  a  “commercial,”  who  is  doing  the  small 
towns  near  the  city,  easily  distinguishable  by  his  tin  or  leather  traps,  as 
the  case  may  be.  There  are  deep-sea  steamers  loading  and  unloading, 
coming  and  going  alwajrs.  It’s  amusing  to  stand  upon  the  deck  and 
watch  those  frantic  passengers  who  are  always  looking  the  wrong  way 
for  the  right  boat.  Then  comes  the  rush,  the  snort — flap,  flap  goes  the 
paddle  wheels,  we  back  out,  and  away  we  are  again. 

We  reached  Rothesay  about  eleven  o’clock.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
favoured  of  the  watering  places  on  the  coast.  It  is  a  very  pretty  place 
indeed,  but  to  my  taste  too  much  of  a  town  to  easily  realise  the  quiet 
of  country  lodgings.  It  is  crowded  in  summer,  but  the  magistrates 
do  not  seem  to  have  great  faith  in  their  visitors’  moderation,  for  they 
close  the  hotels  at  ten  o’clock  — to  keep  up  the  moral  tone,  I  suppose. 
It  may  be  nice,  but  it  looks  naughty. 

Speeding  on  our  way  we  pass  through  the  constantly-changing,  ever- 
beautiful  Kyles  of  Bute.  It  was  here  that  the  young  tourist,  looking 
through  his  field  glass,  mistook  a  cow  for  a  deer;  and  really  it  is  such  a 
fairy  scene  it  is  not  wonderful  that  his  ideas  got  the  better  of  him  on 
the  occasion. 

We  arrived  at  Ardrishaig,  and  had  no  small  trouble  in  getting  all  our 
stuff  together,  and,  after  paying  the  usual  twopence  for  walking  across 
the  pier,  in  having  it  safely  conveyed  up  to  the  boat  on  the  Crinan  Canal. 
This  little  steamtug  being  built  expressly  for  the  tourist  trade,  has  a 
long  upper  deck  from  end  to  end,  protected  all  round  with  an  iron  rail. 
Underneath  the  deck  are  two  rooms — one  fore  and  one  aft ;  the  fore  one 
is  the  steerage,  where  smoking  is  allowed.  We  preferred  it  even 
to  the  upper  deck,  for  it  had  begun  to  rain.  We  had  frequent  stop¬ 
pages,  owing  to  there  being  so  many  locks  in  the  few  miles  we  had 
to  travel.  This  had  one  advantage  :  you  could  jump  on  shore,  enjoy 
a  walk,  have  a  little  refreshment  (which  could  be  had  by  the  way), 
and  then  jump  on  deck  again  without  any  trouble,  the  steamer  nearly 
filling  up  the  canal.  The  travellers  belonging  to  these  parts  chaff  the 
captain  about  a  great  storm  which  roughened  the  waters  of  this  usually 


placid  stream,  in  which,  had  the  passengers  not  jumped  on  dry  land, 
they  would  have  met  a  watery  grave. 

We  leave  this  stream  of  the  single  storm.  “  Hurrah  for  the  sea  !  ‘  the 
open,  open  sea;’  no  more  changes  now  till  we  reach  Oban  !”  Fred  ex¬ 
claimed,  rubbing  his  hands  with  pleasure. 

“This  would  be  very  jolly  if  it  didn’t  rain  so  much,”  George 
remarked.  And  it  did  rain  and  no  mistake.  We  took  shelter  under  tho 
hurricane -deck,  preferring  it  to  the  close  cabin,  and  there  we  sat  look¬ 
ing  out  upon  the  tossing,  troubled  waters — at  the  heavy,  thick  mists  all 
around — at  the  islands,  the  mountains,  and  rocks,  which  seemed  like 
mighty  giants  hazily  looking  down  upon  our  tiuy  bark,  as  if  wondering 
why  such  a  little  thing  was  out  on  such  a  day,  as  it  went  tossing,  tum¬ 
bling,  yet  speeding  on  its  way.  And  this  picture — ever  changing,  yet 
ever  the  same  —goes  on  repeating  itself  until  the  mist,  like  a  thick  curtain, 
closes  around  us. 

We  welcome  the  Oban  quay;  we  welcome  the  boots,  the  waiters,  and 
the  porters,  who  know  you  perfectly — have  known  you  for  years ;  who 
know  exactly  what  will  suit  you,  and  the  kind  of  house  you  want  to  go 
to — each  his  own,  of  course.  But  before  starting  we  had  arranged  to  go 
to  the  “  Craig-ard  Hotel,  so  their  eloquence  was  lost  in  the  mist.  We 
resigned  our  luggage  to  the  boots,  and  made  our  way  through  the 
drenching  rain  to  the  house  upon  the  hill.  We  arranged  about  our 
rooms,  had  a  little  bit  of  supper,  then  wearily  wended  our  way  up 
stairs,  over  a  carpet  of  Rob-Roy  tartan,  to  our  beds,  and  our  first  day’s 
trip  ended  with  Fred’s  “Good  night!” 

Next  morning  at  six  o’clock  the  sun  shone  through  my  bedroom 
window,  winningly  wooing  me  from  my  couch,  as  I  lay  awake,  pon¬ 
dering  whether  it  was  nobler  in  the  mind  to  indulge  in  the  soothing 
influence  of  a  morning  dream,  or  by  springing  from  the  bed  to  end  it, 
when  my  reflections  were  rudely  broken  in  upon  by  Fred  calling  out  to 
me  from  his  bedroom — “Rise  !  the  sun  is  already  up,  and  Oban  stands 
waiting  to  be  made  a  negative  of” — a  positive  call  that  threw  all 
dreams  aside,  and  brought  us  to  our  work ;  but,  alas  ! — 

“  The  best  laid  schemes  o’  mice  an’  men 
Gang  aft  a-gley.” 

The  Sun  was  but  chaffing  with  us,  for  no  sooner  were  we  out  and  ready 
with  a  plate  to  take  a  picture  than  with  a  faint,  sickly  smile  he  bade  us 
good  morning,  and  disappeared  behind  a  cloud.  We  waited  for  his 
return  in  vain.  After  “  hanging  on”  for  a  couple  of  hours  we  resolved 
to  return  to  the  Craig-ard  and  try,  if  possible,  to  stifle  disappointment 
by  indulging  in  a  hearty  breakfast ;  and  such  a  thing  could  be  had,  and 
at  a  moderate  charge,  too,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  so  often 
repeated  by  tourists  generally  against  Scotch  hotels,  landlords,  and 
charges.  The  Craig-ard  is  one  of  those  homely  houses  for  which  even 
the  Cockney  out  for  a  fortnight  would  say  in  astonishment — “Would 
you  believe  it,  my  boy,  they  can  cook  well — exti’emely  well — for  a 
Scotch  house,  you  know?”  But  when  he  finds  that  he  is  charged 
three  shillings  for  dinner,  and  three  shillings  for  bed  and  attend¬ 
ance,  he  exclaims — “  By  George  !  I’ll  write  to  the  papers  !  it’s 
exorbitant !  The  landlord  is  more  at  home  in  cooking  bills  than  butcher’s 
meat  !  ” 

But  this  is  digressing.  Breakfast  was  served  up,  and  we  were  in¬ 
dulging  to  our  heart’s  content  in  the  good  things  spread  before  us,  when 
it  seemed  as  if  the  Fates  had  a  particular  pleasure  in  annoying  us  poor 
picture-takers  (not  artists — oh!  dear,  no! — artists  copy  us).  The  sky 
grew  black,  and  the  rain  descended  in  torrents.  “Heavens  !  what  are 
we  to  do  now  ?”  said  Fred,  looking  up  from  a  sea  trout  which  he  was 
industriously  making  a  skeleton  of ;  “there  are  no  pictures  to  be  taken 
here  today.” 

“No,  none,”  George  replied,  rising  and  looking  out  of  the  window 
upon  the  sudden  transformation  from  brightness  to  gloom.  “None,  my 
boy,  but  the  appropriate  one  from  real  life — of  patience,  with  a  camera 
in  his  hand,  awaiting  the  sun  of  his  fortune.” 

“Let’s  hire  a  dog-cart,”  I  said,  “and  start  for  Glencoe;  according  to 
the  wind  it  will  have  some  chance  of  being  better  weather  there.” 

“  No,  no,  let’s  hire  a  boat  and  start  for  Iona,”  George  exclaimed ;  “for 
once  let  us  defy  the  Fates.” 

We  had  not  known  till  we  reached  Oban  that  the  steamers  for  the 
season  were  not  yet  plying  between  Iona,  Staffa,  and  Oban  ;  hence  the 
reason  of  George’s  suggestion  of  a  boat,  which,  after  a  short  consulta¬ 
tion,  we  resolved  to  defy  the  Fates  in,  as  George  called  it. 

To  show  you  how  much  we  were  in  earnest,  immediately  after  break¬ 
fast,  in  the  midst  of  the  pelting  rain,  we  walked  down  to  the  beach 
and  engaged  an  Irish  hooker,  called  the  “Petrel.”  Our  able  commander 
was  named  “Coll.  Colquhoun,”  and  the  crew  enjoyed  the  title  of 
“Donald” — his  man.  It  was  rather  amusing  to  witness  the  three  of  us 
doing  the  buying  in  of  the  stores  for  the  few  days’  cruise.  We  paid  a 
visit  to  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  grocer,  the  dairyman,  and,  though  last 
not  least,  the  tobacconist.  And,  oh  !  didn’t  it  look  hopeless,  as  we  stood 
on  the  old  stone  quay  in  the  rain,  with  our  store  of  provisions  lying  on 
the  flags  absorbing  the  wet,  as  the  fifteen-ton  boat  was  slowly  rowed 
through  the  sluggish  water  to  the  pier  ? 

Fred  remarked,  as  he  shook  the  water  from  his  hat— -“I  think  it  will 
be  as  jolly  on  board  the  hooker  as  fretting  ourselves  in  this  miserable 
place,  at  any  rate.” 

“Hookey  Walker  !  ”  George  replied,  trying  to  make  a  joke  in  adverse 
circumstances. 
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We  started,  slowly—  oh !  so  slow;  and  if  sure  be  the  offspring* of  slow, 
surely  we  moved  along.  I  have  heard  a  story  of  a  boy  receiving  a 
punishment  from  his  father.  It  was  to  sit  at  a  long  table  and  patiently 
watch  a  snail  that  was  placed  upon  it  crawl  from  one  end  to  the 
other  without  moving  his  eyes.  1  fancy  our  feelings  must  have  been 
something  akin  to  what  the  youth  felt  on  that  occasion. 

We  left  Oban  bay,  and  got  alongside  Kerrera — an  island  about  four 
miles  in  length.  We  went  crawling  along  in  the  midst  of  the  rain — the 
sky  clad  in  grey,  without  one  touch  of  colour,  as  if  in  mourning  for  the 
departed  sun.  It  took  us  two  hours  to  reach  Kerrera  Ferry — a  distance 
of  three  miles ;  here  arose,  not  the  wind,  but  the  following  calculation : — 
If  it  take  a  hooker  two  hours  to  go  three  miles,  how  many  hours  will 
it  take  to  go  a  journey  of  fifty  mile3 — seventeen  hours.  Well  this  was 
a  sell,  as  our  noble  captain  had  promised  to  take  us  the  whole  way  in 
nine  hours.  When  gently  remonstrated  with,  he  remarked — “She’ll 
not  can  get  her  poat  to  co  unless  she’ll  blow  a  spring  of  preeze ;  she’ll 
not  mak’  the  weather  her’sell.”  We  did  not  anticipate  that  he  had  the 
making  of  the  weather,  or  he  certainly  would  have  made  it  better  for 
his  own  sake,  so  we  just  waited  with  patience. 

The  rain  ceased  for  a  little,  and  the  thermometer  of  mirth  rose  about 
twenty  degrees.  George  started  “Hard  times  come  again  no  more,” 
and  was  followed  by  Fred  singing  “  Contentment  is  all  that  I  ask,”  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  stopped,  exclaiming,  “By  George !  I’ve  forgotten 
my  shaving  apparatus  !” — rather  a  sharp  cut  in  upon  his  contentment. 
“No,  no;  they  are  here,”  I  replied;  I  packed  them  for  you,  but  there 
was  no  glass.”  “Oh!  never  mind  a  glass  if  the  other  things  are  all 
right;  I  can  get  on  without  it.”  “  Wouldn’t  have  you  do  that  for  the 
world,”  said  George  with  a  smile;  “will  give  you  one  whenever  you 
want  it,”  producing  a  pint  bottle. 

Our  craft  was  by  no  means  handsome,  but  it  was  the  best  that  could 
be  procured  for  money,  so  we  had  to  be  satisfied.  Its  ordinary  cargoes 
were  stone,  wood,  sand,  herrings,  &c.,  &c.  In  the  fore  part  of  the 
vessel  was  a  small  room  called  the  den,  to  get  into  which  we  descended 
through  a  hole  about  twenty-four  inches  square,  legs  first,  resting  our 
feet  on  the  sides  of  the  fireplace  below,  and  by  this  means  descending  to 
the  floor.  A  description  of  this  small  apartment  is  necessary  to  convey 
to  you  how  jolly  we  felt. 

The  fireplace  was  immediatly  below  the  opening  for  descent,  on 
either  side  of  which  was  placed  a  rough  wooden  form  about  four  feet 
long,  and  one  about  three  feet  long  running  across  the  end ;  so  that 
taking  the  fireplace  for  one  end,  it  formed  a  square,  the  interior  of 
which  being  all  the  space  we  had  to  move  in,  it  was  something  after 
the  manner  of  serpents  that  we  wriggled  about.  Behind  the  side  seats 
were  four  rudely-constructed  bunks— one  filled  with  coal,  one  with  wood, 
one  with  provisions,  and  the  remaining  one  was  fitted  up  with  bed¬ 
clothes,  for  the  comfort  of  our  commander.  Behind  the  back  seat  was 
the  captain’s  chest,  in  which  he  kept  his  valuables,  comprising  tea,  sugar, 
butter,  knives,  plates,  &c.  The  smell  that  issued  from  this  apartment 
when  the  lid  was  opened  reminded  me  of  the  perfume  of  an  ill- 
ventilated  chandler’s  shop. 

The  smoke  from  the  fire,  instead  of  going  up  the  chimney  as  it  ought 
to  have  done,  insisted  in  filling  the  place  with  fancy  wreaths,  which 
made  it  very  annoying,  no  matter  how  fine  it  looked  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view ;  for  it  was  so  very  difficult  to  breathe  smoke,  and  then  it 
took  such  a  violent  affection  for  the  eyes  that  the  eyelids  struck  and 
shut  out  light,  and  the  excess  of  work  went  over  to  the  sense  of 
feeling. 

Such  is  a  picture  of  the  only  place  we  had  got  to  keep  us  from  getting 
soaking  wet,  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  preferred  the 
deck  as  long  as  we  could  stand  it.  And  now  through  the  twenty-four- 
inch  hole  to  the  deck.  Mark  Oute. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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Microphotographs.  By  Lewis  Hughes. 

Mr.  Hughes,  of  Liverpool,  is  well  known  among  his  friends  as  a  keen 
and  intelligent  microscopist,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  find  that  he  has  been 
induced  to  turn  his  attention  to  microphotography.  By  the  way,  how 
does  it  happen  that  among  the  great  number  of  scientific  men  in  London 
we  find  no  one  who  has  made  a  reputation  in  the  direction  of  micro¬ 
photography  ?  In  the  provinces,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  such  men  as 
Dr.  Maddox,  of  Woolstone,  and  Mr.  Higgins,  of  Liverpool,  producing 
work  which  has  secured  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world.  We  have 
now  to  extend  our  congratulations  to  Mr.  Hughes,  whose  works  in  this 
direction,  samples  of  which  are  now  before  us,  show  plainly  that  he 
will  be  content  with  no  secondary  position  in  the  noble,  although  some, 
what  small,  army  of  microphotographers. 

The  subjects  treated  by  Mr.  Hughes  are  those  adapted  for  the  lower 
powers  of  the  microscope,  and  in  some  of  the  pictures,  which  are  all 
“  cabinet  ”  size,  the  definition  is  marvellously  fine.  In  the  Tongue  of  a 


Spider,  for  example,  the  structure  is  so  well  defined  that  its  full  beauties 
are  only  revealed  by  the  employment  of  a  magnifying  glass  in  the 
examination.  The  pictures  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  collection  of 
parasites  of  various  quadrupeds  and  fowls,  and  if  a  shudder  should  pass 
through  the  frame  at  first  sight  of  such  a  collection  of  “  beasties,”  it 
will  speedily  give  way  in  favour  of  admiration  at  the  wisdom  of  nature 
in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and  the  great  diversity  of  forms  of 
members  of  the  same  generic  family.  We  should  like  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  “  powers  ”  employed  iu  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  photographs,  and  whether  an  eyepiece  was  used.  The 
Mandibles  of  a  Spider  and  the  Tongue  of  a  Cricket  are  pictures  which 
cannot  fail  to  excite  the  admiration  of  every  microscopist. 


Enlargements.  By  0.  Sarony,  Scarborough. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  Mr. 
Foxlee,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis,  said  that,  in  his 
estimation,  a  finer  photograph  of  large  size  could  be  obtained  by 
enlarging  from  a  small  negative  than  was  possible  to  be  secured  from  a 
large  negative  taken  direct  in  the  camera  by  a  large  lens.  Some 
enlargements  that  we  have  received  since  that  meeting  from  Mr. 
Sarony  form  a  most  eloquent  commentary  upon  this  statement.  Of  all 
the  direct  large  portraits  we  have  seen  there  is  not  one  that  could 
compare  with  these  enlargements,  which  have  been  produced  by  means 
of  some  slight  improvement  upon  Mr.  Sarony’s  ordinary  method  of 
enlarging,  and  with  the  nature  of  which  improvement  we  are  un¬ 
acquainted.  Not  to  speak  of  the  faces,  the  sheen  of  the  satin  and  silk 
of  the  dresses  of  some  of  the  ladies,  the  texture  of  the  crape,  the 
minute  detail  of  the  lace  ornamentation  in  which  ladies  delight,  are 
here  all  reproduced  with  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  sharpness. 
Then,  again,  from  the  fact  of  these  pictures  having  been  produced  from 
small  negatives,  no  one  part  is  sharp  at  the  expense  of  another,  the 
various  planes  being  nearly  equally  well  defined.  A  portrait  of  Mr. 
Sarony  himself  is  probably  the  finest  in  the  whole  collection,  for, 
though  an  enlargement,  it  bears  examination  by  a  magnifying  glass. 
A  portrait  of  the  late  Professor  Morse  has  been  produced  in  three 
different  degrees  of  enlargement,  the  largest  being  life-size,  and  all  of 
them  being  equally  sharp.  We  are  much  gratified  at  being  able  to 
record  progress  of  this  kind. 


Heelings  of  Sorktks. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

February  25  .... 
„  27.... 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

Free  Library,  Wm,  Brown-street. 
Hare  and  Hounds,  Yorkshire-st. 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday, 
the  13th  instant, — the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  President, 
in  the  chair. 

The  names  of  Mr.  Aldridge,  Mr.  Sanders,  and  Mr.  Barnard  were 
added  to  the  list  of  members. 

A  donation  of  a  guinea  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Price  to  the  library  fund  was 
announced,  and  thanks  were  tendered  to  that  gentleman.  The  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  members  was  directed  to  the  fact  that  books  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  library  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  such  books  to 
be  returned  in  a  month,  and  non-compliance  with  this  would  subject 
the  member  to  a  fine  of  sixpence  for  the  first  month  a  book  was 
retained  beyond  the  proper  time,  and  eighteen-pence  for  each  subse¬ 
quent  month.  It  was  considered  that  this  would  ensure  the  return, 
and  thus  promote  the  free  circulation  of,  the  books. 

Mr.  George  Croughton  exhibited  two  fine  specimens  he  had  finished 
by  the  Vander  Weyde  process.  One  of  them  was  coloured,  the  other 
being  in  monotone. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee  then  read  a  paper  On  the  Production  of  Enlarged 
Negatives.  [See  page  86.]  While  the  paper  was  being  read  the  negatives 
and  transparencies  to  which  reference  was  made,  and  which  were  very 
fine,  were  handed  round  among  the  members. 

After  a  few  remarks  by  the  Chairman,  in  which  he  thanked  Mr. 
Foxlee  for  his  paper, 

Mr.  Croughton  said  that  he  had  long  used  large  transparencies  as  a 
means  of  producing  large  negatives,  but  the  method  adopted  by  him 
differed  in  some  respects  from  that  advocated  by  Mr.  Foxlee. 

Mr.  Foxlee  observed  that  the  transparency  to  be  used  for  enlarg¬ 
ing  should  be  what  is  termed  very  much  over-exposed,  otherwise 
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there  would  be  a  want  of  detail  in  the  negative  produced  from  it.  A 
transparency  well  adapted  for  exhibition  in  the  lantern  would  be  too 
thin  to  be  usefully  employed  in  the  production  of  a  negative. 

After  some  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  more  prominent 
enlarged  photographs  that  have  been  shown,  such  as  some  by  Bertsch 
in  the  exhibition  of  1862,  and  a  large  one  of  Chang,  the  Chinese  giant, 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  asked  Mr.  Foxlee  if  he  could  get  a  better 
enlargement  from  a  small  negative  than  h6  could  by  taking  a  large 
direct  negative  by  a  large  lens,  both  pictures  being  of  similar  dimensions. 

Mr.  Foxlee  replied  that  for  pictures  of  the  size  of  15  X  12  a  better 
picture  could  be  produced  by  enlargement  from  a  small  negative  than 
that  obtained  by  taking  a  large  negative  direct  in  the  camera. 

Mr.  Davis  remarked  that  it  was  undoubtedly  true  that  in  the  present 
state  of  optical  science  a  better  picture  could  be  obtained  by  a  small 
lens  than  by  a  large  one. 

Mr.  Foxlee  said  that  the  objection  to  the  use  of  large  lenses  was 
their  want  of  defining  power  on  various  planes,  or  their  having  no  depth 
of  focus,  unless  when  stopped  down  so  much  as  to  necessitate  a  very 

long  exposure. 

Mr.  F.  York  said  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  an  objection  against 
enlarging  might  be  found  in  the  coarseness  of  the  granules  of  silver  of 
which  a  negative  image  was  composed.  Perhaps  Mr.  Taylor,  who  had 
given  some  attention  to  the  subject,  would  inform  them  whether  that 
would  prove  a  valid  objection  or  not. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  observed  that  enlargements  might  be  made  of  far 
greater  dimensions  than  was  at  all  desirable  or  practicable  before  the 
granulation  of  the  silver  forming  the  image  would  operate  prejudicially. 
If  a  negative  were  sufficiently  sharp  they  might  enlarge  it  to  the  size 
of  the  end  of  the  hall  in  which  they  sat  without  the  grain  of  the  image 
being  apparent. 

Mr.  Brooks  advised  the  members  to  try  enlarging  from  dry  plates 
rather  than  from  wet.  Collodio-bromide  gave  a  very  fine  and  sharp 
image. 

Mr.  Morgan  inquired  if  Mr.  Foxlee  had  ever  tried  an  enlargement 
upon  transparent  tissue,  by  the  solar  camera,  from  a  transparency 
slightly  enlarged,  say  from  carte  to  cabinet  size. 

Mr.  Foxlee  replied  that  he  had  not  done  so. 

Mr.  Morgan  had  made  a  few  experiments  in  that  direction  with  very 
promising  results  ;  and  he  intended  to  continue  the  experiments  as  soon 
as  the  sun  became  more  visible.  In  the  absence  of  the  sun  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  some  good  might  be  effected  by  using  the  condenser  of  the 
solar  camera  for  concentrating  the  diffused  light  of  the  sky  upon  the 
negative. 

Mr.  Brooks  produced  liis  enlargements  by  placing  them  against  the 
sky  without  any  condenser. 

Mr.  Morgan  said  he  had  occasion  to  produce  many  enlargements, 
and  found  that  in  practice  the  most  ready  way  of  doing  so — certainly 
up  to  20  x  16  inches — was  by  making  a  collodion  transparency  and 
transferring  it  to  the  paper  or  canvas  on  which  the  picture  was  to 
remain. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Simpson  considered  that  their  next  meeting  might  be  very 
profitably  occupied  in  listening  to  an  account  of  the  details  of  Mr. 
Morgan’s  method  of  working,  provided  that  that  gentleman  had  no 
objection  to  give  them  such  information. 

Mr.  Morgan  agreed  to  do  so. 

The  subject  of  producing  an  enlarged  negative  by  the  reversed  action 
of  light,  as  described  by  Mr.  Foxlee,  then  received  the  special  attention 
of  the  meeting,  and  the  portion  of  his  paper  bearing  on  that  particular 
topic  was,  by  request,  again  read,  and  the  following  information  added, 
viz.,  that  the  amount  of  exposure  to  diffused  light  requisite  after  the 
first  preparation  was  about  one  second  or  thereabouts,  but  that  that  ex¬ 
posure  could  be  given  in  a  much  more  manageable  way  by  exposing  it 
for  a  longer  time  in  a  box  that  was  covered  with  two  or  three  thick¬ 
nesses  of  green  tissue  paper.  Too  long  an  exposure  at  this  stage  would 
invariably  be  followed  by  a  want  of  sensitiveness  in  the  final,  or 
camera,  exposure. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  Foxlee,  referring  to  the  Crawshay 
prizes  for  large  portraits,  spoke  of  the  desirableness  of  having  extra 
prizes  for  the  best  large  portraits  produced  by  any  means,  so  as  to 
afford  photographers  an  opportunity  of  judging  whether  by  enlarging 
or  by  the  production  of  a  large  direct  negative  the  best  result  was 
likely  to  be  obtained — all  pictures  to  be  absolutely  untouched.  The 
Photographic  Society,  he  thought,  should  add  medals  to  the  Crawshay 
prizes. 

As  it  was  considered  that  Mr.  Morgan’s  paper  might  not  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  time  of  the  next  meeting,  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  agreed  to 
introduce  the  subject  of  Portable  Field  Apparatus  for  Wet  Plates,  on 
which  occasion  the  portable  tents  of  most  recent  construction,  including 
those  of  Mr.  Stillman,  Mr.  Howard,  and  others,  together  with  Mr. 
Edwards’s  graphogenic  apparatus,  would  be  exhibited.  The  meeting 
was  then  adjourned. 

— ♦ — 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTI¬ 
TUTE. 

A  meeting  of  the  above  Section  was  held  on  the  7th  ult., — Mr.  H.  J. 
Newton,  the  President,  in  the  chair. 


After  preliminary  business, 

Mr.  Gardner  said  that  it  would  be  well  for  photographers  to  bring 
their  blunders  before  them  instead  of  their  best  works.  Sometimes,  he 
said,  we  learn  things  from  a  blunder  which  we  should  not  have  learned 
by  intelligent  work.  He  had  an  illustration  of  that  in  his  own  experi¬ 
ence.  He  was  dissolving  some  gold  in  the  usual  manner.  After  the 
gold  had  been  dissolved  in  the  acids,  and  the  acids  had  been  nearly 
evaporated  away,  he  took  a  quantity  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  chloride 
of  sodium  and  dissolved  it  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  as  usual,  and 
added  it  to  this  gold  in  order  to  evaporate  it  a  second  time.  As  soon 
as  he  applied  heat  it  began  to  decompose  it  and  to  precipitate  it.  At 
first  he  thought  there  was  silver  in  the  gold,  but  on  asking  his  assistant 
if  he  had  used  the  box  in  which  he  kept  the  chloride  of  sodium,  he  saal 
he  had  put  in  some  fine  powdered  sugar,  so  he  had  taken  sugar  instead 
of  salt;  and  he  discovered  from  this  that  sugar  is  an  excellent  thing  to 
throw  the  gold  back  into  a  metallic  state.  He  could  not  evaporate  it 
to  dryness,  for  it  would  burn  around  the  edges,  and  the  smell  of  the 
sugar  would  be  very  distinct.  He  then  took  the  solution,  and  the  por¬ 
tion  of  it  that  had  gone  back  into  metallic  gold  he  again  dissolved  with 
the  acids,  and  afterwards  treated  it  in  the  same  way  that  he  usually 
did,  and  found  that  it  was  perfectly  successful — that  the  sugar  had 
really  done  no  harm,  but  had  precipitated  the  gold. 

Mr.  Mason  :  Do  you  think  it  precipitated  the  whole  of  the  gold  ? 

Mr.  Gardner  :  I  know  the  exact  number  of  grains  of  gold,  and  I  do 
not  think  I  lost  five  grains  of  gold  out  of  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

Mr.  Chisholm  :  Could  you  save  the  gold-toning  solution  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Gardner  :  I  have  not  tried  that  yet. 

The  President  :  Perhaps  it  will  throw  silver  down.  In  reference  to 
dissolving  gold,  I  think  I  might  save  those  who  make  their  gold  consi¬ 
derable  trouble.  I  do  not  believe  that  putting  in  salt  and  evaporating 
down  amounts  to  anything  practically.  I  make  my  gold  in  this  way  : — 
I  take  two  drachms  of  nitric  acid  and  three  drachms  of  hydrochloric 
acid  ;  in  that  I  can  dissolve  a  five-dollar  gold  piece.  That  is  pure  enough  ; 
the  copper  is  an  advantage  rather  than  a  detriment.  In  this  way  you 
have  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  grains  of  gold.  Reduce  that  so  as  to 
have  eight  grains  of  gold  to  the  ounce,  or  one  grain  to  each  drachm,  and 
you  will  always  know  when  you  pour  it  out  how  much  you  have.  That 
will  give  you  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  fluid  ounces  to  a  five-dollar 
gold  piece.  That  will  keep.  You  may  put  in  salt  if  you  choose  ;  1 
sometimes  do  that.  This  solution  will  go  farther  than  what  you  buy. 
A  few  hours  before  you  use  it  neutralise  it  with  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
borax,  or  any  of  the  alkalies  you  have  a  fancy  for,  or  according  to  the 
tone  you  desire.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  will  give  you  a  brown  tone,  and 
borax  a  black.  Make  it  up  a  few  hours  before  you  want  to  use  it,  so 
that  it  will  turn  litmus  paper  blue,  and  I  do  not  believe  you  can  prepare 
gold  to  make  better  tones.  When  you  make  this  solution  it  is  acid,  but 
you  can  neutralise  it  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  down  to  the  point  where 
a  drop  of  it  will  turn  green,  or  you  can  make  it  perfectly  neutral,  and 
add  a  little  aqua  regia. 

Mr.  Gardner  :  The  reason  why  I  use  the  salt  and  water  is  to  free  it 
from  acid  by  the  re-evaporation,  and  even  then,  with  ten  grains  of  gold 
to  the  ounce,  the  solution  would  reqiure  some  kind  of  alkali  in  toning. 
I  have  made  some  experiments  in  this  direction.  I  found  that  using  a 
gold  solution  with  much  acid  in  it,  so  as  to  require  much  alkali  in  the 
toning  solution,  the  picture  when  mounted  and  dry  would  turn  a  dif¬ 
ferent  colour.  I  never  could  produce  precisely  the  same  results  where  a 
great  deal  of  acid  and  alkali  were  used.  I  cannot,  therefore,  entirely 
follow  Mr.  Newton’s  prescription.  I  should  at  any  rate  evaporate  the 
solution,  so  that  when  cold  it  would  be  a  hard  mass  to  be  dissolved  in 
water.  In  the  gold  I  use  there  are  just  as  many  grains  of  salt 
as  of  gold,  and  I  presume  that  in  chloride  of  gold  you  will  generally 
find  that  to  be  the  proportion.  It  follows  that  one  hundred  and  sixty 
grains  of  sugar  will  precipitate  by  the  aid  of  heat  one  hundred  and  sixty 
grains  of  gold,  in  a  strong  solution  of  acid,  where  there  is  no  water. 

The  President  :  Perhaps  it  would  throw  down  more. 

Mr.  Gardner  :  I  intend  to  try  the  effect  of  sugar  in  the  old  toning 
bath. — Phil.  Phot. 


Cumspfm'bttm. 


Stereoscopic  Improvements.— The  Best  Mode  op  Using  Prisms. — 
Anonymous  Writing. 

The  editorial  article  on  stereoscopic  improvements,  at  page  51  of  the 
number  of  this  Journal  for  February  7,  which  I  have  just  received, 
reminds  me  that  I  owe  the  readers  an  account  of  some  little  inventions 
of  my  own  in  relation  to  the  stereoscope,  which  have  been  made  during 
the  last  six  months,  and  already  alluded  to  in  these  communications. 
They  are  intended  for  viewing  a  pair  of  large  stereoscope  pictures 
either  by  reflected  or  transmitted  light,  and  either  including  the  usual 
angle  or  taken  in  a  pair  of  panoramic  cameras.  The  inventions  are 
five  in  number,  and  in  four  cases  models  have  been  made  which  answer 
perfectly.  Of  these  five  inventions  three  might  be  made  the  subject 
of  patents  by  any  firm  who  might  like  to  buy  them  and  bring  them 
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out.  The  other  two  are  not  fairly  patentable,  and  it  is  respecting  one 
of  these  two  that  I  will  now  offer  some  remarks. 

The  invention  consists  of  a  pair  of  achromatic  prisms,  similar  to 
those  shown  in  the  editorial  article  at  page  60,  but  placed  quite 
differently,  so  as  to  act  on  a  different  principle,  the  mods  of  action  of 
Mr.  Howard  Grubb’s  prisms  being,  in  my  opinion,  injudicious.  But 
before  this  can  be  understood,  I  must  make  a  few  prefatory  remarks. 

In  order  that  a  pair  of  stereoscopic  pictures  may  be  viewed  properly 
in  a  stereoscope  turn  conditions  must  be  fulfilled,  viz : — 

First,  the  image  seen  in  the  stereoscope  must  subtend  the  same 
angle  at  the  eye  as  the  real  view  from  the  station  whence  it  was  taken. 

Secondly,  the  optic  axes  in  travelling  from  point  to  point  of  the 
solid  image  seen  in  the  stereoscope  must  converge  at  the  same  angles  as 
When  travelling  from  the  corresponding  point  to  point  of  the  real  view. 

For  instance  :  if  the  real  view  include  fifty  degrees  from  either 
station,  the  image  of  either  of  the  pictures  in  the  stereoscope  must 
not  include  forty  degrees  at  the  eye.  And  if  the  optic  axes  are 
nearly  parallel  when  directed  towards  any  point  in  the  real  view, 
they  must  not  include  an  angle  of  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  when  direc¬ 
ted  towards  the  corresponding  point  of  the  solid  image  seen  in  the 
stereoscope. 

Both  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  all  my  new  instruments  ;  but 
the  second  condition  is  not  so  easily  fulfilled  by  Mr.  Grubb’s  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  prisms,  and  therefore  his  system  would  be  likely  to 
represent  the  view  untruthfully,  and  make  things  look  like  a  little 
model  placed  at  a  few  inches  from  the  eye,  besides  fatiguing  the  eyes 
by  causing  the  optic  axes  to  meet  at  an  unnaturally  wide  angle. 

The  first  condition  of  a  true  representation  of  things  in  the  stereoscope 
is  fulfilled  by  placing  the  pictures  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye  as 
the  sensitive  plate  was  from  the  lens. 

The  second  condition,  which  ought  always  to  be  fulfilled  also,  and 
which  may  be,  involves  more  than  I  can  express  concisely  in  a  single 
sentence.  It  would  require  a  separate  article  and  numerous  diagrams 
in  order  to  go  into  the  matter  properly;  but  the  subject  is  clearly  and 
correctly  discussed  under  the  head  “ Stereoscope”  in  my  Dictionary  of 
Photography,  which  if  anyone  will  study  carefully  he  will  avoid  the 
risk  of  falling  into  the  error  of  crossing  the  images,  as  shown  in  the 
figure  at  page  60. 

Suppose  that  our  real  view  include  a  ship  at  sea  upon  the  far  horizon- 
say  ten  miles  off.  On  viewing  that  ship  with  both  eyes  our  optic  axes 
will  be  practically  parallel.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  the  view  of 
this  subject  seen  in  the  stereoscope  the  optic  axes  ought  to  be  parallel 
also  when  directed  towards  the  two  images  of  the  ship ;  but,  according 
to  Mr.  Grubb’s  mode  of  exhibiting  the  pictures  by  his  prisms,  the 
refracting  angle  of  the  prisms  must  be  very  large  in  order  that  the  optic 
axes  may  still  retain  their  parallelism. 

This  refracting  angle  may  be  reduced  somewhat  by  adopting  my 
system  of  placing  the  prisms,  which  is  as  follows : — 

The  pictures  should  be  mounted  side  by  side,  that  from,  the  left  hand 
station  being  placed  opposite  to  the  left  eye,  and  that  from  the  right 
hand  station  opposite  to  the  right  eye.  Their  distance  from  the  eyes 
ought  to  be  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  negative  from  the  lens.  The 
prisms  ought  to  be  placed  quite  close  to  the  eyes,  and  with  their  edges 
inwards,  next  to  the  nose,  and  not  with  their  bases  next  to  the  nose,  as 
Mr.  Grubb  has  put  them.  If  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prisms  have 
been  properly  calculated,  the  second  condition  of  truthful  representation 
which  I  have  laid  down  will  then  be  accurately  fulfilled. 

There  is  this  objection  to  viewing  stereoscopic  pictures  through 
prisms — and  it  was  pointed  out  by  the  late  M.  Claudet — viz.,  that  a 
vertical  marginal  straight  line  viewed  through  one  prism  "will  have  ' 
barrel-shaped  distortion,  while  the  same  line  viewed  through  the  other 
prism  will  have  pincushion  distortion  ;  and  the  union  of  these  two 
curves  in  the  stereoscope  will  produce  the  effect  of  a  line  lying  in  a  ver¬ 
tical  plane,  but  curved  at  the  ends,  and  not  straight.  I  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  attach  much  practical  importance  to  this  objection,  since  it  would 
only  visibly  affect  a  long  vertical  line  at  the  extreme  margin  of  the  view. 

If  Mr.  Howard  Grubb  will  do  me  the  favour  to  compare  his  system 
with  mine,  he  will  see  that  in  his  the  images  must  be  displaced  more 
than  in  mine,  and  will,  therefore,  require  a  larger  refracting  angle  of 
the  prisms. 

Messrs.  Boss  and  Co.  made  for  me  a  pair  of  prisms,  some  few  months 
ago,  which  answer  capitally  when  used  in  the  way  I  describe. 
These  were  strictly  prisms,  having  two  plane  surfaces,  and  not  parts  of 
lenses.  A  real  prism  will  give  apparent  curvature  to  a  straight  line 
parallel  to  its  edge  when  viewed  through  it. 


None  of  my  other  stereoscopic  novelties  are  open  to  the  slightest 
theoretical  objection,  and  pictures  of  large  size  and  of  any  width  of 
included  angle  may  be  viewed  in  them. 

A  curious  little  incident  has  occurred  lately  in  our  photographic  com¬ 
munity,  which  proves  how  very  easily  the  practice  of  anonymous 
writing  may  be  abused,  so  as  to  produce  a  good  deal  of  mischief.  One 
of  the  most  generous  and  honourable  of  men  has  been  attacked 
shabbily  by  a  writer  who  shelters  himself  under  a  nom  de  plume.  This 
is  the  simple  statement  of  the  fact,  and  the  question  arises  how  far  the 
possibility  of  such  a  thing  should  be  allowed.  Why  not  make  it  a  rule 
that  no  letter  intended  for  publication  in  a  journal  which  contains  any 
unpleasant  personal  remarks  should  be  admitted  unless  it  be  authen¬ 
ticated  by  the  true  name  and  address  of  the  writer  published  at  the 
foot,  so  that  the  person  attacked  may  know  who  it  is  that  attacks  him  ? 
Would  not  this  be  a  wise  regulation.  According  to  the  present  system 
of  admitting  anonymous  attacks  upon  individuals  the  person  so  at¬ 
tacked  is  left  to  guess  who  it  is  that  attacks  him,  and  his  guess  may 
fall  upon  some  one  who  is  quite  innocent  of  the  cowardly  act,  and  this, 
if  the  two  happen  to  be  personally  acquainted,  may  introduce  a  coolness 
on  one  side  which  the  other  is  unable  to  understand,  and  which  he  is 
soon  likely  to  reciprocate.  For  my  own  part,  I  detest  the  practice  of 
anonymous  writing,  and  can  see  no  reason  on  earth  why  a  man  should 
ever  be  ashamed  to  put  his  name  to  a  letter  or  any  other  communication. 
Anonymous  writing  in  journals  is,  I  believe,  peculiarly  English,  and  it 
is  not  to  our  credit  that  it  should  be  so.  Why  not  always  treat  each 
other  with  courtesy,  discuss  points  of  difference  calmly  and  fairly,  and 
say  nothing  which  can  provoke  angry  feeling?  Surely  this  course 
would  have  far  more  weight  than  that  which  has  caused  one  of  our 
leading  London  papers  to  be  called  a  “reviler”  instead  of  a  “review.” 

It  is  a  source  of  gratulation  to  myself  that,  although  I  may  have 
erred  many  times  in  publishing  remarks  calculated  to  irritate  the 
feelings  of  persons  alluded  to,  yet  that  I  have  never  done  this  anony¬ 
mously,  or,  indeed,  written  an  anonymous  letter  of  any  kind  in  any 
journal  for  many  years.  During  the  war  I  wrote  three  letters  to  a 
Jersey  paper  strongly  advocating  the  cause  of  the  French,  and  which 
might  well  have  been  signed  by  a  nom  de  plume,  but  I  preferred  to  give 
my  own  name,  in  order  that  no  Germans  who  might  possibly  be  in  the 
island  might  suspect  a  wrong  person  of  the  authorship.  These  letters 
received  rude  anonymous  replies  !  I  cannot  understand  the  state  of 
mind  in  which  any  person  can  attack  another  in  the  dark,  and  hope  I 
never  may. 

But  even  when  a  letter  contains  no  unpleasant  personal  remarks,  and 
merely  discusses  in  the  abstract  some  question  under  dispute,  or  advances 
an  opinion,  or  describes  an  experiment,  it  has  vastly  more  weight  when 
the  writer  appends  his  true  name.  (Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  editor 
of  Photographic  Notes,  and  the  question  was  under  discussion  whether 
the  stations,  in  taking  stereoscopic  views,  ought  ever  to  be  wider  apart 
than  the  distance  between  the  eyes,  one  of  our  most  distinguished  men 
of  science,  and  a  Cambridge  senior  wrangler,  sent  me  a  long  letter  for 
insertion  which  treated  the  subject  exhaustively,  and  left  no  further 
ground  for  dispute  ;  but  unfortunately  the  weight  which  his  opinion 
would  have  had  was  lost  to  a  great  extent  in  consequence  of  his  having 
signed  the  communication  by  the  three  initial  letters  of  his  name  written 
backwards.  Some  of  my  readers  may  have  detected  the  author  at  once, 
but  it  would  have  been  the  scientific  few  only,  and  not  the  majority  of 
them.  Sir  David  Brewster  was  at  that  time  contending  that  the  stations 
should  never  exceed  two  and  a-half  inches  apart ;  but  my  correspon¬ 
dent,  “A.  B.  G.,”  very  properly  opposed  this  notion,  and  maintained,  by 
reasoning  which  left  no  room  to  cavil,  that  the  distance  between  the 
stations  should  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  distance 
Of  the  nearest  object  from  the  camera.  In  taking  the  moon,  for  instance, 
the  distance  between  the  stations  might  be  thousands  of  miles  apart, 
or  what  was  equivalent  to  it ;  and  in  taking  distant  mountain  ranges 
it  might  be  a  mile  or  more.  If  this  rule  were  not  observed,  but  the  two 
and  a-half  inches  adhered  to,  it  is  obvious  that  in  such  cases  as  the 
above  a  pair  of  prints  from  the  same  negative  would  give  just  as  much 
true  stereoscopic  effect,  viz.,  none  at  all.  Thus,  by  opposing  to  Sir  David 
Bx-ewster’s  nonsensical  theory  the  opinion  of  a  man  of  higher  standing 
in  science  much  practical  good  would  have  been  done ;  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  this  was  negatived  through  the  latter  gentleman  not  signing  his 
article  with  his  true  name  in  full. 

Let  it  always  be  borne  in  mind,  in  writing  to  a  journal,  that  a  letter 
has  ten  times  more  weight  when  the  writer  signs  his  true  name  to  it  than 
when  he  writes  anonymously ;  and  also  that  it  is  the  act  of  a  coward  to 
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make  offensive  personal  remarks  in  a  letter  which  is  not  published 
under  his  true  name.  I  feel  sure  that  the  Editors  of  this  Journal  will 
endorse  the  above  sentiments ;  and  that  the  more  general  adoption  of 
my  advice  by  correspondents  will  save  them  a  vast  deal  of  trouble,  and 
prevent  much  unpleasantness  amongst  the  readers. 

Bedon ,  February  10,  1873.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

— ♦ — 

The  Negative. —Manipulatory  Department.  —  Poser. — Focusser. 

Colours.  — Cleanliness.  — Negatives. 

In  pursuing  the  subject  of  my  last  communication  I  am  now  brought  to 

the  Manipulatory  Department. 

Here  we  find  a  great  many  evil  practices —the  result  of  a  want  of 
knowledge  in  the  essentials  of  photography,  of  want  of  skill  in  handling 
the  chemicals  and  appliances,  and  of  carelessness,  laziness,  and  sloven¬ 
liness.  The  latter  characteristic  I  shall  speak  of  in  a  subsequent  section. 

I  venture  here  to  assert  that  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  imperfec¬ 
tion  in  the  negative  is  in  the  superficial  knowledge  of  the  operator,  and 
in  the  neglect  to  observe  the  rules  and  requirements  of  even  this  super¬ 
ficial  knowledge.  There  are  many  in  the  ranks  of  photography  who 
compound  their  chemicals  by  guesswork;  they  never  use  scales  and 
weights,  or  graduating  glass.  Test  papers  and  test  instruments  are 
strangers  to  their  ateliers.  They  never  know  the  strength  or  purity  of 
their  chemicals,  and  they  arrive  at  the  fact  of  their  unfitness  only  after 
repeated  unsuccessful  trials  to  “make  them  work.”  I  have  seldom 
visited  any  but  the  so-called  first-class  galleries,  and  it  is  in  these  I 
have  seen  most  of  the  usages  herein  spoken  of. 

For  instance,  an  operator  wishes  to  make  sensitised  collodion.  He 
takes  his  stock  bottle,  fills  it  half  full,  or  thereabouts,  from  his  demi¬ 
john  of  alcohol,  taking  it  for  granted  that  it  is  perfectly  pure  and  of 
the  required  strength ;  and,  with  the  same  faith  in  his  ether,  he  adds 
what  he  considers  an  equal  portion.  Then  he  takes  a  tuft  of  gun¬ 
cotton— the  weight  is  immaterial  to  him — and  puts  it  into  the  bottle 
with  the  alcohol  and  ether,  gives  it  two  or  three  shakes,  and  sets 
it  down.  He  next  takes  his  bottles  of  salts  and  pours  a  quantity  from 
each  into  the  palm  of  his  hand,  occasionally  giving  them  a  “squint” 
until  he  gets  it  “about  right,”  and  into  the  solution  it  goes.  It  is  then 
shaken  until  all  (that  will)  is  dissolved.  Sometimes  the  salts  will  be 
dissolved  in  water  and  then  poured  into  the  alcoholic  ether  and  given  a 
“good  shake,”  and,  although  a  large  portion  of  the  salts  is  precipitated 
by  this  manner  of  “mixing,”  he  has  “got  about  what  I  want.”  If 
this  collodion  “sticks  to  the  plate  first-rate,”  and  shows  a  “good 
strong  coating  of  iodide  of  silver  ”  after  immersion  in  the  nitrate  bath, 
it  “must  give  a  nice  negative.”  The  collodion  made,  in  due  time  on 
the  plate  it  goes,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  thickness  of  the  film, 
or  particular  caution  to  dirt  or  the  grease  of  the  fingers,  a  slight  touch 
of  the  film  with  the  finger  occasionally  being  given  to  ascertain  if  it  be 
sufficiently  set.  When  this  is  “all  right,”  according  to  his  notion,  it 
is  (as  I  may  express  it)  dumped  into  the  nitrate  bath,  which  stands  in 
its  dark  corner  day  after  day  without  any  covering  to  keep  out  dust 
and  dirt,  without  any  caution  against  chipping  off  the  incrustation 
(which  ought  not  to  exist)  on  the  edge  of  the  vessel.  Sensitised,  it  is 
placed  in  the  plate-holder,  which  is  still  soaking  with  solution  from  the 
last  negative,  and,  perhaps,  covered  with  dust.  In  this  state  it  is 
placed  in  the  camera,  with  the  best  focus  he  can  obtain  without  cor¬ 
recting  any  difference  between  the  foci  that  may  exist,  and  exposed 
until  he  thinks  “it  is  done.”  The  developing,  intensifying,  fixing,  and 
varnishing  are  all  done  in  the  same  careless  manner,  and  the  negative  is 
ready  for  the  printer.  His  sensitising  bath,  developer,  intensifier,  and 
fixing  solution  are  all  made  with  the  same  disregard  to  formulae  with 
which  he  makes  his  collodion,  and  handled  with  the  same  degree  of  skill. 

I  have  seen  collodion  poured  upon  a  plate  from  a  bottle  containing  a 
quantity  of  sediment  and  well  coated  with  dust.  Are  these  favourable 
conditions  under  which  to  obtain  perfect  negatives?  Now,  I  do  not 
assert  that  in  all  the  galleries  I  have  visited  I  have  observed  all  these 
practices  prevalent,  but  (although  I  have  seen  them  combined  in  one 
man)  there  are  few  ateliers  where  more  or  less  of  them  do  not  exist.  Is 
there  any  necessity  for  my  telling  photographers  what  they  should  do 
under  these  circumstances  while  there  are  so  many  excellent  books 
extant  to  teach  them?  If  I  can  induce  them  to  be  more  ambitious  in 
the  study  of  photography  in  all  its  details  my  aim  in  forwarding  this 
communication  is  accomplished. 

I  dojnot  think  I  am  singular  in  the  opinion  that  every  establishment 
should  have  a  man  whose  tastes  and  acquirements  eminently  fit  him 
for  the  office  of  Poser. 


His  duties  in  the  atelier  should  be  strictly  confined  to  the  posing  of 
the  model  and  the  arrangement  of  the  light,  drapery,  background,  and 
accessories.  A  little  insight  into  the  practice  of  the  many  will  show 
the  wisdom  of  this. 

With  very  few  exceptions  the  manipulator  is  obliged  to  make  and 
take  care  of  his  chemicals,  prepare  his  plates,  pose  the  model,  arrange 
the  light,  drapery,  background  and  accessories,  and  focus  his  instru¬ 
ment  ;  and  all  this  requires  more  time  than  he  has  at  command,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  business  of  the  establishment  is  what  it  should  be.  Ho 
is,  therefore,  necessarily  obliged  to  make  as  short  work  with  his  duties 
under  the  skylight  as  possible,  and  hence  the  carelessness,  in  many 
cases,  spoken  of  under  the  head  of  Background  is  due  to  the  want  of  time, 
especially  when  the  customers  are  numerous  and  impatient  of  delay. 
And  this  haste  and  carelessness  become  still  more  prevalent  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  self-will  and  obstinacy  of  the  sitters  themselves,  who 
frequently  imagine  that  they  are  the  best  judges  as  to  the  positions 
they  should  assume,  and  the  operator  is  obliged  to  give  them  their  way 
rather  than  consume  time  in  the  endeavour  to  convince  them  to  the 
contrary.  Uuder  these  circumstances  the  operator  simply  requests  his 
customer  to  take  the  seat  before  the  camera,  places  the  background  at 
the  proper  distance  (if  he  know  where  that  is),  and  adjusts  the  head¬ 
rest,  concluding  his  duty  here  by  directing  the  sitter  to  fix  his  eyes 
upon  a  certain  object  fixed  upon  the  wall  of  the  room  or  placed  at  the 
side  of  the  camera  as  the  operator’s  judgment  dictates.  This  point  of 
sight  is  generally  the  same  for  all  sitters.  After  “taking  the  focus” 
the  negative  is  made.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  more  remarkable  that  a 
good,  truthful  negative  should  be  obtained  from  this  manner  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  than  a  faulty  one?  Should  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
world  is  flooded  with  such  miserable  samples  of  photography  ?  Now 
all  the  defects  arising  from  these  causes  can  be  avoided  by  the  plan 
proposed,  provided  the  poser  is  fully  competent,  in  every  particular,  for 
the  duty  imposed. 

The  poser  must  not  only  possess  a  pure  taste  for  the  beautiful  and 
true  in  nature  and  art,  but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  light 
and  shade,  and  the  force  of  light  and  its  operations  in  drawing  plastic 
figures,  the  optical  effects  of  the  camera,  and  the  action  of  light  upon 
the  chemicals.  To  these  qualities  must  be  added  a  gentlemanly 
deportment,  firmness,  and  decision.  The  reason  for  the  last  quality  I 
can  explain  best  by  relating  an  anecdote. 

A  few  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine,  where  success  in  building  up  an 
extensive  business  was  largely  indebted  to  his  skill  in  posing,  received 
a  call  for  a  picture  from  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends — a  man  who 
stood  high  in  public  life,  but  who  had  an  overweening  sense  of  his  own 
learning  and  judgment.  When  he  came  to  sit  for  his  portrait  he  insisted 
on  taking  a  position  decidedly  condemned  by  the  photographer,  whose 
remonstrances,  however,  were  as  decidedly  disregarded.  At  length  my 
friend  gave  up  the  controversy  and  made  a  daguerreotype  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  position  he  had  assumed,  finished  it  and  brought  it  to  him, 
and,  with  an  assumed  air  of  severity  as  he  he  held  it  up  before  him, 
exclaimed — “Now,  don’t  you  think  you  look  like  a  jackass?”  His 
friend  laughed  and  replied — “  You  are  right ;  pose  me  as  you  please.” 
Of  course  the  result  was  a  pleasing  and  satisfactory  photographic  like¬ 
ness.  It  will  not  do  to  treat  all  customers  in  this  way,  but  the  poser 
should  be  sufficiently  wise  to  know  how  to  act  under  all  circumstances. 
The  employment  of  such  men  as  I  describe  will  “  crowd  out”  the  tyros 
who  now  hold  so  large  a  place  in  photography,  and  the  result  will  be  a 
decided  step  forward  towards  perfection. 

If  the  poser  have  the  qualifications  he  might  act,  also,  as  the  Focusser. 

In  large  establishments,  however,  he  will  have  all  he  can  do  well  in 
posing.  There  are  few  persons  whose  vision  is  not  more  or  less  imper¬ 
fect.  It  is  impossible  for  some  men  to  distinguish  colours;  others 
cannot  see  resemblances ;  others  cannot  form  correct  ideas  of  distance ; 
others  can  acquire  no  adequate  conception  of  form ;  and  others  cannot 
realise  the  beautiful  effects  of  light  and  shade.  Any  amount  of  distor¬ 
tion  is  unperceived  by  some  eyes,  while  others  cannot  detect  imperfec¬ 
tions  in  drawings,  or  tell  whether  a  straight  line  is  perfectly  perpendi¬ 
cular  or  horizontal.  In  fact,  the  imperfections  of  vision  in  the  human 
eye  are  “too  numerous  to  mention”  in  this  connection,  and  hence  the 
defectiveness  of  many  negatives.  I  have  known  photographers  who 
could  not  tell  whether  or  not  there  were  any  defects  in  their  cameras, 
and  never  could  get  a  sharp  picture  in  consequence  of  difference  in 
foci.  I  have  known  others  who  could  not  learn  what  sharpness  meant, 
and  worked  wholly  by  the  brightness  of  the  image  on  the  ground  glass ; 
while  others  could  judge  of  the  sharpness  only  by  the  resultant  nega- 
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tive,  and  were  obliged  to  experiment  for  it  by  taking  several  negatives, 
and  when  thus  obtained  all  others  were  taken  from  the  same  standpoint, 
consequently  the  results  would  be  variable.  Therefore,  no  matter  how 
skilful  the  operator  in  handling  his  chemicals,  if  he  have  not  a  correct 
eye  for  focussing  an  imperfect  negative  must  be  the  result.  For  these 
reasons  I  conclude  that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  employ  a  man  for 
this  part  of  the  work  whose  vision  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  it,  if  we 
want  truthful  pictures. 

After  the  photographer  has  corrected  all  the  evils  already  laid  to  his 
charge  he  encounters  another  source  of  trouble,  which  will  require  all 
his  ingenuity  to  overcome,  if,  indeed,  it  can  be.  I  refer  to  the  Colours. 

I  say,  “if,  indeed,  it  can  be,”  although  I  have  strong  hopes  that 
some  method  will  be  discovered  for  doing  so,  and  I  can  here  only  speak 
of  it  as  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  production  of  perfect  negatives.  I 
would,  however,  mention  two  or  three  facts  which  may  lead  to  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulty.  It  is  but  a  very  few  years  since  it  was  considered 
an  impossibility  to  reproduce  a  white  dress  with  any  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  yet  we  now  see  them  beautifully,  if  not  perfectly,  rendered 
in  the  photograph.  I  have  also  seen  photographs  in  which  brown  coats 
of  different  shades,  and  also  blue  coats,  were  so  well  reproduced  that 
you  could  not  only  indicate  the  kind  of  cloth  but  its  colour,  the  lights 
and  shades  being  as  finely  preserved  as  from  the  most  favourable 
colours  ;  and,  long  before  the  retouching  of  negatives  was  brought  into 
use,  I  have  seen  as  exquisite  modulations  of  light  and  shade  in  the 
photographic  image  of  the  “human  face  divine”  as  I  ever  saw  in  any 
other  kind  of  picture.  To  be  sure  these  have  been  “few  and  far  be¬ 
tween  ;  ”  but  what  has  been  done  can  be  done  again,  with  proper  care. 
Several  years  ago  an  artist  attempted  to  take  the  ruins  in  Yucatan 
and  Central  America  with  the  camera ;  but  he  utterly  failed,  and,  on 
his  return  to  New  York,  he  applied  to  me  to  suggest  some  means  of 
overcoming  the  difficulty,  as  he  was  about  to  return,  and  desired  to 
make  another  effort.  The  cause  of  failure  having  been  the  strength  and 
colour  of  the  light,  I  simply  fitted  a  piece  of  blue  glass  into  the  nozzle  of 
the  camera.  He  had  no  further  trouble,  and  brought  home  some  fine 
views.  These  facts  are  suggestive.  The  fact,  also,  that  the  prismatic 
colours  have  been  improved  upon  the  daguerreotype  plate  leads  to  the 
belief  that  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  colours  may  be  surmounted. 

In  landscape  photography  many  of  the  defects  in  the  negative  are 
caused  by  injudicious  choice  of  the  time  of  day  and  in  the  position  of 
the  camera ;  and,  to  judge  from  what  we  have  seen,  there  are  few 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  photography  who  are  fitted  for  it  either  by 
nature  or  study.  The  defects  caused  by  too  much  light  should  always 
be  avoided  by  modifying  the  light,  and  where  sufficient  light  does  not 
exist  it  should  be  supplied,  and  a  man  who  has  not  the  genius  or  know¬ 
ledge  for  doing  these  things  as  circumstances  require  had  better  let 
photography  alone. 

Let  the  photographer  master  all  these  difficulties,  yet  he  will  not 
produce  perfect  negatives  without  perfect  Cleanliness. 

In  every  department  of  his  establishment  this  should  prevail.  In  all 
my  visits  to  photographic  ateliers  I  have  never  yet  seen  one  where 
cleanliness  was  “the  order  of  the  day” — that  is,  such  cleanliness  as 
should  be  observed  in  such  a  place  ;  and  I  have  been  in  some  galleries 
where  dust,  dirt,  and  confusion  reigned  supreme  from  the  dark  room  to 
the  reception  room — dust  covering  everything.  The  corners  and  “little 
out-of-the-way  places”  were  the  receptacles  for  all  kinds  of  refuse 
matter— frames,  plate-holders,  old  glass,  furniture,  broken  apparatus, 
and  other  things  innumerable  “  lying  around  promiscuously.”  Dust  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  folds  of  curtains,  on  the  window  sashes,  over  the 
doors,  on  the  apparatus  and  chemical  bottles — everywhere.  Generally, 
the  reception-room  is  the  cleanest  and  most  attractive  as  a  means  of 
drawing  custom  ;  and  in  some  establishments  more  time  and  money  is 
expended  in  keeping  the  front  door  and  stairway  to  the  reception  room 
cleaner  than  all  the  apartments.  In  some  dark  rooms  large  puddles  of 
tobacco- juice  have  met  my  eyes,  and  dense  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke 
blinded  me,  while  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  skylight,  as  well  as  the 
dark  room,  was  filled  with  the  odour,  although  it  has  been  decided  by 
photographic  chemists  that  the  fumes  of  tobacco  have  damaging  effects 
upon  the  chemicals,  which  decision  I  can  vouch  for  from  experience. 
The  reason  given  by  some  for  this  want  of  cleanliness  is  that  sweeping 
and  cleaning  sets  the  dust  “a- flying,”  and  does  more  harm  than  if  left 
at  rest.  But  if  the  proper  means  are  taken  this  reason  is  inadmissible. 
The  dark  room  and  all  it  contains  should  be  “as  neat  as  waxwork”  in 
every  corner  and  crevice,  yet  a  broom  or  duster  should  never  enter  it. 
The  floor  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  daily  in  the  evening  with  a  wet 


(not  sloppy  wet)  mop,  and  walls,  shelves,  baths,  solution  dishes,  and 
bottles  wiped  off  with  damp  cloths  ;  separate  cloths  should  be  used  for 
shelves,  dishes,  and  bottles.  The  glass  cleaning  should  be  done  in  a 
separate  room,  and  over  a  receptacle  to  catch  the  dirt,  instead  of  having 
it  spread  over  a  surface  of  five  or  six  feet  of  table,  as  is  usually  the  case. 

The  best  covering  for  the  floor  of  the  skylight  room  is  a  solidly-woven 
carpet  having  as  little  “nap”  as  possible.  Whatever  the  covering,  it 
should  be  swept  with  the  patent  revolving  brush,  which  raises  no  dust, 
but  collects  the  dirt  within  itself  as  it  goes.  But  if  a  broom  be  used 
the  carpet  should  be  first  well  sprinkled  with  wet  tea  leaves— or  wet 
sawdust,  if  tea  leaves  cannot  be  procured — to  lay  the  dust.  Then 
every  piece  of  furniture,  and  every  place  liable  to  collect  dust,  should 
be  gone  over  with  a  damp  cloth — not  dusting  brush — and  wiped  clean. 
If  there  be  any  hanging  curtains  they  should  be  covered,  before  sweep¬ 
ing,  with  sheets  of  linen  sufficiently  large,  which  should  be  carefully 
removed  after  sweeping,  and  be  well  shaken  in  the  open  air.  The  par¬ 
titions  and  doors  between  the  apartments  should  be  dust-tight,  and 
paper-hangings  should  not  be  used  upon  the  walls,  neither  whitewash 
or  coarse  paint;  but  the  walls  should  have  a  hard-finished  surface, 
such  as  can  be  wiped  over  occasionally  with,  a  damp  cloth.  It  would 
also  be  well  to  have  the  ceilings  of  the  same  nature.  Every  thing  that 
will  attract  flies  or  other  insects  should  be  kept  out  of  the  operating 
rooms.  In  short,  there  is  no  precaution  to  avoid  uncleanness  that 
should  not  be  observed.  No  bath,  solution,  dish,  bottle,  funnel,  plate- 
holder,  or  any  other  thing  should  be  put  in  use  without  first  thoroughly 
cleaning  it,  if  it  be  used  fifty  times  a  day.  Too  little  attention  is 
given  to  these  matters.  Be  more  cleanly,  and  you  will  save  an  immense 
amount  of  trouble  and  vexation. 

We  now  come  to  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter — to  make  per¬ 
fect  Negatives. 

To  secure  this  you  must  have  the  right  men  in  the  right  place ;  vou 
must  have  the  best  glass,  the  best  cameras,  the  most  perfect  back¬ 
grounds  and  skylights.  You  must  adopt  means  to  avoid  the  diffi¬ 
culties  presented  by  colour,  and  you  must  observe  perfect  cleanliness ; 
and  yet  do  not  be  satisfied  with  perfection  in  all  these  matters,  but  let 
your  mind  be  ever  active  in  striving  to  improve  the  negative  process  itself. 

Neiv  York,  January  14,  1873.  H.  H.  Shelling. 

— ♦ — 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PATENTS,  &c.,  &c. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — If  your  correspondent  Mr.  Forsyth  would  kindly  re¬ 
peruse  my  letter  he  will  find  he  has  quite  mistaken  its  purport. 

The  names  of  those  gentlemen  I  mentioned  in  connection  with  their 
hard-won  laurels,  are  simply  referred  to  as  examples  of  those  who  in 
their  achievements  have  trusted  solely  to  their  own  ability  and  true 
and  legitimate  photography.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Manchester,  February  18,  1873.  Augustes  Lafosse, 

— * — 

THE  VANDER  WEYDE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  purposely  refrained  from  answering  Mr.  G. 
Croughton  before,  wishing  to  see  what  others  had  to  say. 

While  Mr.  Vander  Weyde  was  content  to  confine  himself  to  the 
bounds  of  his  patent  I  for  one  did  not  demur,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  he 
has  a  perfect  right  to  it  if  such  a  little  thing  was  worth  patenting,  for 
I  believe  it  is  original,  namely,  mixing  the  grinding  substance5  and 
colour  together — no  further;  but  when  Mr.  Vander  Weyde  tells  the 
profession  generally  that  without  his  permission  we  shall  not  use 
crayons  either  before  or  after  abrading  the  surface,  and  arrogantly  pro¬ 
claims  a  monopoly  in  the  finishing  of  photographs  in  that  or  in  any 
similar  manner  that  has  been  known  and  practised  for  years  past,  I  think 
it  is  time  to  protest.  When  Mr.  Croughton — who  before  told  us  he  had 
used  his  process  from  almost  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  a  photo¬ 
graphic  colourist — on  the  first  sign  of  danger  in  an  unmanly  and  un- 
English  manner  caves  in  (to  use  an  Americanism),  I  think  it  is  time  to 
laugh,  or  sneer  if  you  will ;  and  when  you  do  so,  and  the  shoe  pinches 
Mr.  Croughton,  he  insinuates  that  we  want  to  make  a  catspaw  of  him 
and  would  not  have  been  willing  in  case  of  loss  to  have  subscribed 
towards  helping  him.  What  right  has  Mr.  Croughton  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  fraternity  on  supposition  ?  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  he  has  any 
cause  of  complaint  against  the  profession,  or  that  it  ever,  individually 
or  collectively,  grudged  him  any  honour. 

If  Mr.  Croughton  must  judge  on  supposition,  why  not  have  given  us 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  on  receipt  of  the  lawyer’s  letter  have  sent 
a  copy  to  the  journals,  and  made  an  appeal  for  the  formation  of  a 
defence  fund?  I  venture  to  say  it  would  have  been  responded  to. 
That  surely  would  have  been  the  most  honourable  and  manly  course, 
and  he  would  have  attained  what  he  so  generously  offers  me,  viz., 

“  glory  and  profit.” 
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Is  it  not  very  strange,  if  Mr.  Vander  Weyde’s  patent  is  so  secure, 
that  lie  should  consent  to  compromise  with  Mr.  Croughton  by  allowing 
him  to  finish  photographs  by  the  patented  or  his  (Mr.  Croughton’s)  own 
process,  and  at  the  same  time  forbid  Mr.  Rogers  doing  so  ? 

But  why  write  more  ?  Why  waste  ink  and  paper  ?  Let  the  photo¬ 
graphic  public  judge.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  outside  public  do 
not  care  a  jot;  so  attend  to  your  business,  oh  !  ye  photographers,  and 
take  the  Chevalier  Lafosse’s  advice,  and  sternly  set  your  faces  against 
secret  process-monger,  and  when  he  calls  be  able  to  show  him  some¬ 
thing  better  than  ever  his  mind  conceived. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Editors  and  Proprietor  of  this  Journal  can 
afford  to  be  independent,  and  admit  just  and  honest  correspondence  on 
such  matters,  even  at  the  loss  of  a  few  advertisements,  and  trust  that 
the  profession  will  not  forget  it. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

February  18,  1873.  A  Little  Photo. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  we  have  no  photographic  societies  in  the  north, 
one  is  often  at  a  loss  to  know  if  he  be  keeping  up  with  the  times  when 
he  has  got  no  means  of  comparing  his  work  with  that  of  others.  I 
therefore  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  few  cartes  for  criticism, 
confident  you  will  do  so  with  impartial  judgment. 

I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  that  photographers  in  the  north  of 
Scotland  do  not  combine  together  and  form  societies.  It  would  be  to 
our  own  interest  to  do  so.  It  is  unknown  to  me  if  there  be  a  photo¬ 
graphic  society  north  of  Edinburgh,  although  photographers  are  to  be 
found  in  abundance  in  every  place  from  that  to  John  O’Groat’s  house. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  valuable  Journal,  like  many  others  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  for  a  few  years,  and  have  seldom  or  ever  heard 
or  seen  word  or  deed  from  any  of  the  brotherhood  north  of  the  Tay. 
We  are  surely  far  behind  our  friends  in  the  south,  or  we  may  have,  un¬ 
knowingly,  arrived  at  perfection,  and  got  nothing  more  to  say  on 
the  once  mysterious  art  of  photography.  I  rather  fear  that  many  of 
us  are  afraid  our  work  should  be  seen,  and  will  not  bring  it  to  the 
light.  If  such  be  the  state  of  matters,  we  will  be  left  to  grope  in  the 
dark.  If  our  work  be  bad,  let  us  have  it  condemned  at  once,  and  let 
us  try  to  improve  it.  If  good,  let  us  endeavour  to  make  it  still  better ; 
and  I  know  of  no  better  way  than  by  the  formation  and  meetings  of  a 
friendly  society. 

For  a  number  of  years  people  were  satisfied  with  any  kind  of  work, 
and  the  cheapest  house  was  the  place  for  them ;  but  we  live  in  an  age 
of  improvement,  and  people  are  beginning  to  improve  in  taste  also.  8o 
if  we  are  to  look  for  good  prices  for  work  we  must  produce  work  that 
will  commend  itself  to  the  public. 

Everything  has  advanced  very  much  in  price  of  late,  and  this  fact 
ought  to  make  us  bestir  ourselves  to  obtain  good  prices  for  our  work ; 
for  if  things  continue  to  advance  at  the  same  rate  as  they  have  been 
lately  doing,  we  shall  soon  have  to  dig  our  own  coals. 

Trusting  some  of  my  northern  brethren  better  able  to  do  justice  to 
this  subject  will  take  it  up  for  their  own  sake,  and  for  the  good  of 
photography. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Much  to  Learn. 

Forres,  February  18,  1873. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

A.  Burgess,  Seymour-place,  Apsley-road,  South  Norwood,  has  a  variety  of 
photographic  books  and  materials  for  exchange  for  anything  useful. — Apply 
for  particulars. 

E.  G.  F.,  32,  East-street,  Chichester,  will  exchange  a  five-guinea  sewing 
machine,  and  a  four-guinea,  for  a  whole-plate  folding  bellows  camera  with  a 
good  view  lens. 

I  will  give  a  Ross’s  postage  stamp  apparatus,  or  a  fine  15-inch  square  field  and 
stereo,  camera  and  cash  for  a  good  card  lens. — Address,  G.  Ramsay,  34, 
Argyle-square,  London,  W.C. 

Wanted,  a  pair  of  Dallmeyer’s  patent  compound  stereo,  lenses  five  inches  focus, 
in  exchange  for  similar  lenses  by  Ross  of  four  and  a-half  inches  focus. — 
Address,  R.  Sedgfield,  Norbiton. 

I  will  exchange  a  Derogy  half-plate  portrait  lens  and  Dallmeyer’s  No.  1  triplet 
for  Dallmeyer’s  No.  1b  (long)  carte  lens  and  camera.  Difference  adj  usted. 
— Address,  Photo.,  16,  Howard-street,  Warrington. 

A  12  X  10  view  camera  (bellows-body),  10x8  orthographic  lens  by  Ross, 
and  pair  of  stereo,  lenses  by  Dallmeyer  ;  either  of  these  for  Dallmeyer’s  1  b 
lens,  or  all  of  them  for  large  portrait  lens. — Address,  Fredk.  Stuart,  12, 
Georgiana-street,  London,  N.W. 

An  excellent  dark  tent  for  12  X  10  plates,  complete,  will  be  given  for  a  hand¬ 
some  carved  table,  or  a  set  of  views  of  the  Holy  Land  suitable  for  the  magic 
lantern  (photographs,  &c.,  first-class).  A  photograph  of  tent  will  be  sent. — 
Address,  C.  Farley,  8,  Laurence-street,  Drogheda. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper, 

Abel  Lewis— It  is  now  too  late. 

E.  Lieseqang  (Elberfeld).— Communication  and  enclosure  received.  Thanks. 


16,  Swaby  Road  (no  name). — Wo  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  promised  com¬ 
munication. 

Baynham  Jones.— Thanks.  The  idea  is  excellent.  We  Bhall  place  the 
diagram  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver. 

J.  Barker. — If  you  will  call,  previously  advising  us  as  to  the  day  and  hour, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  confer  with  you  on  the  subject. 

Geo.  Croughton. — We  have  received  your  letter  just  before  going  to  press, 
and  have  been  unable  to  prepare  an  abstract  of  it.  This  wo  shall  do  in  timo 
for  our  next. 

Upsilon. — A  lens  of  about ’sixteen  inches  focal  length  gives  an  image  of  a 
distant  object  which,  when  examined  at  the  usual  “  reading  distance  ”  from 
the  eye,  is  of  the  same  apparent  size  as  the  object  itself. 

John  Wilson. — The  bottle  being  quite  empty  when  we  received  it,  owing  to 
a  fracture  it  had  sustained  in  transit,  we  are  unable  even  to  guess  at  the 
nature  of  its  contents.  But  we  cannot  undertake  analyses  of  the  kind. 

Rev.  S. — A  full  description  of  Johnson’s  pantascopic  camera  appeared  in  a 
former  volume  of  this  Journal.  If  the  number  containing  it  is  still  in  stock 
the  Publisher  will  forward  it ;  if  not,  we  shall  give  you  the  required  des¬ 
cription  in  our  next. 

Constant  Reader. —  1.  In  landscape  photography  the  swing  back  is  very 
useful  for  enabling  a  photographer  to  obtain  sharpness  in  the  immediate 
foreground,  and  a  swing  front  will  answer  the  same  purpose. — 2,  Try 
Silver  &  Co.,  Bishopsgate-street. 

R.  Bridgart. — 1.  The  distance  between  the  centres  of 'our  biunial  lantern  is 
ten  inches. — 2.  No  fear  need  be  apprehended  from  one  jet  being  above  the 
other. — 3.  Zirconia  cylinders  are  a  decided  improvement  over  lime  as  respects 
durability,  but,  in  our  estimation,  the  lime  gives  a  better  light.  We 
know  of  no  person  who  uses  zirconia  cylinders,  although  this  may  arise  from 
the  great  difficulty  that  exists  in  procuring  them. 

Alpha. — l.  Solomon’s,  London,  and  Harvey,  Reynolds  &  Co.’s,  Leeds,  are 
the  only  places  where  you  have  a  chance  of  obtaining  such  paper ;  but  the 
chances  are  now  very  small  indeed  — 2.  Try  the  effect  of  a  hot  and  pretty 
strong  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. — 3.  A  note  of  application  to  the 
principal  dealers  will  elicit  information  as  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
leptographic  paper.  We  do  not,  however,  think  that  it  is  kept  in  stock  by 
any  of  them.— 4.  The  Mittheilungen  and  Archiv  in  Germany,  and  the 
Correspondenz  in  Austria. 

T.  G.  S. — 1.  Several  years  ago,  taking  the  idea  from  an  organ  bellows,  we 
made  a  gas-holder  of  the  kind  suggested,  viz.,  two  boards  connected  together 
by  a  band  of  india-rubber  cloth.  As  it  was  continually  leaking  round  the 
junction  qf  the  cloth  with  the  boards  we  discontinued  its  use;  but  if 
carefully  made  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  answer  as  a 
substitute  for  a  bag. — 2.  There  are  many  reasons  why  you  should  avoid  the 
square  [in  favour  of  the  wedge-shaped  bags  or  reservoirs,  whether  made  of 
wood  or  macintosh  cloth. — 3.  Shellac  will  not  affect  the  quality  of  the 
oxygen. — 4.  Messrs.  Pumphrey,  of  Birmingham,  are  the  most  likely  persons 
to  supply  the  broad  calico.  A  width  of  ten  feet  with  the  two  side  pieces  will 
form  an  excellent  screen. 

Geo.  S.  Penny. — Writing  on  the  subject  of  stereoscopes,  Mr.  Penny  says: — 
“  I  am  interested  in  the  article  (February  7)  upon  viewing  large  stereo,  views. 
I  have  for  years  had  a  pair  of  stereo,  prisms  mounted  as  in  your  diagram  for 
examining  single  views,  being,  as  I  think,  superior  to  the  large  lens  of  the 
graphoscope.  I  find  on  trial  that  I  can  combine  a  right  and  left  picture  at  a 
wider  angle  than  when  prisms  and  pictures  are  reversed,  but,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  merely  by  squinting ;  this  I  can  readily  do  without  the  glasses.  If  so,  the 
glasses  serve  but  to  magnify  the  images,  not  to  combine  them.  Mr.  Grubb’s 
lenses  are  spoken  of  as  similar  to  ordinary  stereos.,  but  surely  for  larger  pic¬ 
tures  they  must  have  proportionally  longer  foci.” - Every  person  who  has 

the  faculty  of  combining  reversely-mounted  stereoscopic  pictures  by  “  squint¬ 
ing,”  or  crossing  the  axes  of  the  eyes,  must  have  observed  how  very  small 
the  combined  image  appears  compared  with  the  same  pictures  properly 
mounted,  and  also  viewed  without  a  stereoscope.  The  prismatic  lenses  to  be 
used  for  large  pictures  must  be  of  much  longer  foci  than  those  used  in  the 
ordinary  stereoscope. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  February  19 th,  1873. 


Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  PYROXYLINES. 

The  sensitiveness  of  collodion  lias  formed  the  subject  of  some  recent 
investigations  by  Dr.  Yogel,  and  though  these  experiments  cannot  be 
said  to  be  completed  we  would  offer  a  few  comments  upon  them  now. 

In  systematic  experiments  upon  the  question  referred  to  it  is 
obvious  that  two  circumstances  have  to  be  considered.  In  the  first 
place  the  pyroxyline  must  be  examined;  and,  secondly,  the  iodising 
or  bromo-iodising  salts.  Whatever  course  is  taken  it  is  clearly 
necessary  to  employ  a  constant  pyroxyline  and  variable  iodiser,  or 
vice  versa.  For  many  reasons  it  is  better  to  examine  the  effect  of 
different  qualities  of  pyroxyline  in  the  first  instance,  and  this  is  the 
judicious  course  Dr.  Yogel  appears  to  have  followed. 

All  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  varying  specimens  of  pyroxy¬ 
line  produce  collodions  of  widely-differing  character  as  regards  sen¬ 
sitiveness  ;  and  it  may  be  added  that,  even  when  the  apparent  sen¬ 
sitiveness  is  equal,  variations  in  brilliancy  of  the  image  obtained  on 
development,  and  the  facility  with  which  printing  density  may  be 
reached,  remain.  Differences  such  as  these  become  specially  obvious 
when  the  collodio-bromide  process  is  employed.  The  variations  of 
habit  are  usually  attributed  to  the  presence  of  more  or  less  impurity 
either  in  the  material  from  which  the  pyroxyline  has  been  prepared 
or  from  the  secondary  resinoid  products  of  the  action,  or,  rather, 
over-action,  of  the  acids  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cotton. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  these  impurities  exercised 
any  real  effect,  Dr.  Vogel  took  some  of  the  prepared  cotton  and 
sought  to  remove  the  impurities  by  chemicals.  The  plan  adopted 
consisted  in  digesting  the  material  with  a  solution  essentially  of 
chromic  acid,  with  a  view  to  oxidise  and,  if  possible,  destroy  the 
impurity.  The  chromic  acid  suffered  reduction,  and  the  cotton  was 
washed,  dried,  and  dissolved,  so  as  to  produce  a  collodion  correspond¬ 
ing  with  a  collodion  prepared  from  the  cotton  before  the  so-called 
purifying  treatment.  The  results  are  stated  to  have  been  as  follow : — 

So  far  from  the  purification  of  the  pyroxyline  having  had  any 
beneficial  effect,  the  collodion  afforded  still  more  unsatisfactory  results 
than  it  did  at  first.  The  images  obtained  were  feeble,  and  wanting  in 
brilliancy,  the  sensitiveness  being  considerably  lowered.  It  was 
remarked  that  the  cotton  treated  with  chromic  acid  left  more  insoluble 
matter  in  ether  and  alcohol  mixtures  after  treatment  than  the  same 
sample  did  before  the  chromic  acid  was  used. 

It  would  appear  that  Dr.  Vogel  concludes,  from  the  results  of  these 
and  other  experiments,  that  the  removal  of  impurity  from  cotton  is 
not  always  advantageous ;  but  we  venture  to  doubt  that  any  of  the 
experiments  on  the  point  are  conclusive.  The  fact  that  chromic 
acid  suffers  reduction  on  digestion  with  a  sample  of  cotton,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  change  to  a  green  colour,  is  not  necessarily  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  impurity ;  for  some  of  the  lower  nitro-substitution 
products  are  attacked  and  decomposed  by  this  agent,  and  any  traces 
of  cotton  fibre  originally  left  unchanged  by  the  nitric  or  nitro- 
sulphuric  acid  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  sample  can  redude 
the  chromic  acid.  Nevertheless,  neither  the  residual  cotton  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  the  low  substitution  compounds  on  the  other,  can,  on 
the  whole,  be  regarded  as  impurities.  Results  obtained  with  so 
powerful  a  chemical  agent  as  chromic  acid  obviously  cannot  be  very 


satisfactory;  hence  we  would  propose  another  line  of  experiment 
in  which  the  use  of  all  such  bodies  is  avoided. 

Three  products  resulting  from  the  action  of  nitric  acid  in  cotton 
are  commonly  recognised : — 

1.  The  true  “gun-cotton,”  or  tri-nitro-cellulose — a  compound  inso¬ 
luble  in  alcohol  and  ether  mixture. 

2.  A  body  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  mixture,  but  insoluble  in 
glacial  acetic  acid. 

3.  A  third  compound  soluble  in  the  alcohol-etlier  and  glacial  acetic 
acid. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  products  are  obtained,  and  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  pyroxyline  for  collodion,  a  little  of  No.  1,  much  of  No.  2, 
and  less  of  No.  3  are  produced,  and  certain  resinoid  bodies  are  found 
which  are  dissolved  by  alcohol  alone. 

The  best  system  of  treatment  is  evidently  the  following,  if  the  ex¬ 
periments  are  to  have  as  nearly  an  exhaustive  character  as  possible  : — - 

A  collodion  is  first  made  from  a  sample  of  the  unsatisfactory 
cotton  to  be  examined.  Any  No.  1  cotton  does  not  dissolve  in  the 
alcohol-ether,  and  its  presence  is  therefore  of  no  sensible  importance 
in  this  or  the  following  experiment.  This  collodion,  when  sensitised 
with  the  constant  iodising  mixture  and  proportion  of  salts,  consti¬ 
tutes  the  standard  of  low  quality. 

A  sample  of  the  cotton  is  now  to  be  freely  treated  with  water  first, 
to  remove  any  gummy  matters,  and  then  with  strong  alcohol,  for  the 
removal  of  resinoid  bodies,  and  a  collodion  prepared  as  before  from 
the  sample  so  far  purified. 

Again :  a  sample  of  the  cotton  washed  with  water  and  alcohol,  and 
dried,  is  digested  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  in  order  that  cotton  No.  3 
may  be  removed.  The  residue  then  can  be  washed  with  acetic  acid, 
finally  with  alcohol,  and  dissolved  in  alcohol-ether.  The  collodion 
should  then  contain  cotton  No.  2  in  a  nearly  pure  condition. 

Cotton  No.  3  can  then  be  precipitated  from  the  acetic  acid  solu¬ 
tion  by  dilution  with  water,  and  the  washed  and  dried  product  used 
for  a  final  experiment. 

Such  a  line  of  treatment,  we  venture  to  think,  would  afford  far 
more  nearly  complete  results  than  the  plan  pursued  by  Dr.  Vogel. 


MORE  LIGHT.— AIR  GAS  PRACTICALLY  APPLIED. 

It  is  now  nearly  five  months  since  we  described  a  public  experiment 
in  artificial  lighting  made  in  the  presence  of  upwards  of  fifty  gentle¬ 
men  connected  with  the  press,  with  science,  and  with  commerce,  and 
we  said  that  the  experiment  had  been  very  satisfactory.  Financiers 
know  that  a  company  was  formed  to  introduce  the  method  of  gas¬ 
making  there  described ;  and  from  the  daily  papers  of  that  period  we 
learn  that  shares  were  taken  with  a  degree  of  readiness  quite 
marvellous.  These  shares,  we  may  remark,  can  now  be  had  on 
terms  which  may  be  considered  decidedly  moderate.  We  stated  in 
the  article  alluded  to  that  when  the  six  months’  probation  of  the 
patent  had  expired  we  should  examine  the  specification,  and  then 
report  upon  it  to  our  readers. 

There  have  been  two  patents  obtained  by  Messrs.  Harrison — one 
for  forcing  and  the  other  for  drawing  atmospheric  air  through  a  hydro* 
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carbon,  sucli  as  mineral  oil,  which  liquid  contains  in  solution  one  or 
other  gums  and  other  carbonaceous  matters,  such  as  camphor,  coal 
tar,  &c.  The  patent,  as  we  understand  it,  is  for  the  conversion  of 
air  into  gas  by  passing  it  through  what  we  may  call  a  solution  of 
these  carbonaceous  materials. 

It  is  well  known  that  air  has  been  converted  into  luminous  gas  at 
a  date  long  before  that  of  the  first  of  the  modern  patents,  by  passing 
it  through  the  liquid  hydrocarbons ;  hence  the  patents  must  be  held 
to  apply  to  the  solution  of  the  solids.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
any  person  from  making  illuminating  gas  by  passing  air  through 
paraffine,  benzole,  benzoline,  turpentine,  naphtha,  and  such  like,  if 
lie  can ;  but  when  with  these,  or  any  one  of  these,  is  mixed  a  solid  of 
the  camphor  species,  then  the  patents  of  Messrs.  Harrison  are 
infringed.  Whether  their  patents  are  or  are  not  valid  we  are  unable 
to  say ;  we  shall  assume  them  to  be  quite  good. 

There  is  a  liquid  that  is  extensively  used  for  “  sponge  lamps,”  and 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  “  benzoline.”  If  this  liquid  be  slightly 
warmed  and  a  current  of  air  passed  through  it  the  vapour  of  the 
hydrocarbon  mixes  with  the  air,  and  the  two  combined,  when  emitted 
from  a  pipe,  yield  an  illuminating  gas  of  excellent  quality. 

On  Saturday  last,  through  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Pumphrey,  of 
Birmingham,  we  were  enabled  to  examine  in  full  operation  in  our 
office  a  small  piece  of  apparatus  manufactured  by  that  firm  for 
effecting  the  conversion  of  air  into  luminous  gas,  the  primary  object 
of  such  apparatus  being  the  formation  of  a  light  for  the  magic  lantern. 
This  apparatus,  although  of  a  similar  character  to  that  of  the  Air  Gas 
Company  at  the  public  display  referred  to,  is  quite  untrammelled  by 
patents  or  restrictions  either  in  its  construction  or  it3  application, 
and  therefore  we  have  the  more  pleasure  in  directing  attention  to  it. 

First  of  all,  the  apparatus  consists  of  what  appears  to  be  a  black 
japanned  tin  cylinder,  one  foot  in  length  and  four  and  a-half  inches 
in  diameter.  This,  as  will  be  seen,  forms  a  body  that  can  be  packed 
inside  a  lantern  with  ease,  if  such  a  kind  of  storage  were  desired,  or 
at  a  pinch  might  be  stowed  away  in  the  side  pocket  of  a  great  coat. 
There  were  two  tubes  connected  with  this  gas  generator— one  being 
for  the  admission  of  air,  the  other  for  the  emission  of  gas.  It  was 
started  into  action  by  the  pouring  of  a  little  warm  water  into  an 
aperture,  which  was  afterwards  closed  by  the  screwing  of  a  cap  over 
it.  A  common  argand  gas-burner  was  now  attached  to  the  emission 
tube.  In  the  absence  of  other  means  of  supplying  atmospheric  air, 
the  air  from  the  lungs  was  blown  gently  into  the  apparatus  through 
the  admission  pipe;  and,  on  applying  a  lighted  match  to  the  burner, 
a  beautiful  and  brilliant  flame  was  the  instant  result,  this  flame  being 
steady  or  otherwise  according  to  the  steadiness  with  which  the  air 
was  supplied  from  the  lungs  of  the  person  blowing.  It  was  evident 
that  if  the  human  blowing  machine  had  been  superseded  by  such  a 
material  substitute  as  a  gas  bag,  a  weighted  reservoir,  a  gasometer, 
or  even  by  such  a  draft  of  air  as  might  have  been  supplied  by  a  toy 
bellows  driven  by  a  child’s  windmill,  the  light  would  have  been  con¬ 
tinuous. 

We  shall  now  describe  the  simple,  although  ingenious,  apparatus 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Pumphrey  by  which  such  results  were 
obtained.  And,  first,  we  may  say  somewhat  broadly  that  it  consists 
of  a  small  tin  vessel  containing  benzoline,  constructed  like  a  gas 
wash  bottle ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  one  tube  which  enters  through  the 
top  and  dips  down  into  the  liquid,  and  another  which  passes  through 
the  top  without  dipping  at  all  into  the  liquid.  When  air  is  forced 
through  the  former  it  bubbles  up  through  the  liquid  and  escapes 
through  the  latter. 

But  in  order  to  the  proper  impregnation  of  the  air  with  the 
vapour  of  the  hydrocarbon,  it  is  necessary  that  the  temperature  of 
the  latter  should  be  raised  above  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  hence  the 
benzoline  chamber  is  placed  in  another  or  outer  tin  vessel  in  which 
water  is  kept,  and  underneath  this  water  bath  is  a  recess  for  a  small 
spirit  lamp,  which,  when  lighted,  keeps  the  water  up  to  a  proper 
degree  of  warmth.  If  a  hydrocarbon  of  another  kind  were  used 
instead  of  benzoline  this  increase  of  temperature  would  not  be  re¬ 
quired.  When  we  saw  the  “  air  gas  ”  of  the  company  of  that  name 
in  operation  no  provision  was  made  for  raising  the  temperature ; 
but,  as  wo  have  already  said,  the  liquid  used  on  that  occasion  was 


of  a  much  denser  character  than  the  light  benzoline.  Heat  is  also 
necessary  to  prevent  the  condensation  of  the  hydrocarbon  in  the 
tubes  ;  for  the  union  that  exists  between  it  and  the  air  is  only  of  a 
mechanical,  not  a  chemical,  nature. 

We  now  exhibit  a  drawing  of  the  gas  generator  as  just  described, 
the  drawing  being  intended  to  show  its  application  to  the  lime  light; 
for,  when  the  air  gas  is  used  instead  of  hydrogen  or  common  coal 
gas  in  the  production  of  the  lime  light,  it  is  found  to  answer  well- 
much  better  than  when  the  spirit  of  wine  lamp  is  used,  as  in  the 
oxycalcium  light,  while  its  cost  is  also  very  small  in  comparison. 


Bearing  in  mind  that  the  size  of 
the  vessel  A  is  twelve  inches  high 
by  four  and  a-lialf  inches  in  diameter, 
that  vessel  consists  of  three  parts — 
the  inner,  B,  being  the  chamber  for 
containing  the  benzoline ;  the  space 
between  that  and  the  outward  vessel 
is  occupied  by  the  water,  the  use  of 
which  has  already  been  described; 
and  the  part  shown  at  G,  in  which  a 
small  spirit  lamp  is  placed.  By  means 
of  the  flexible  tubing  shown  on  the 
left,  and  which  is  sprung  on  to  the 
tap  L,  air  is  admitted  from  a  bag  or 
other  reservoir,  and  passes  down  through  the  tube  C,  which  reaches 
to  the  bottom  of  the  benzoline  vessel,  having  several  small  holes 
pierced  in  it  so  as  to  emit  the  air  in  several  line  streams.  This, 
bubbling  up  through  the  fluid,  passes  off  as  illuminating  gas  by 
means  of  the  tube  D  to  the  jet  shown,  together  with  a  disc  of  lime, 
on  the  right.  To  provide  against  the  condensation  of  the  hydro¬ 
carbon,  the  services  of  a  small  spirit  lamp,  shown  at  I,  are  brought 
into  requisition  to  keep  the  fittings  warm,  for  when  the  vapour 
condenses  the  light  is  unsteady.  Of  course  only  a  gentle  degree  of 
warmth  is  necessary  to  ensure  immunity  from  this  evil.  It  must 
be  observed  that  a  light  can  be  obtained  without  heating  the  benzo¬ 
line  ;  but  the  light  is  not  nearly  so  rich  as  when  a  moderate  degree 
of  warmth  is  used. 

If  a  gas  bag  be  used  for  holding  the  air  that  is  to  be  converted 
into  gas  it  must  not  be  so  heavily  weighted  as  if  it  were  filled  with 
hydrogen  or  common  coal  gas.  Two  5 Gib.  weights  are  commonly 
used  with  the  latter,  but  one-fourth  of  this  will  answer  for  the  air. 

We  conclude  by  again  saying  that  the  quality  of  the  gas  produced 
and  lighted  on  “  Our  Editorial  Table  ”  was  really  excellent,  being 
both  intense  and  of  a  pure  colour  when  compared  with  the  gas  with 
which  our  office  is  lighted.  Our  readers  will,  doubtless,  be  able  to 
suggest  other  applications  of  the  air  gas  than  that  shown  above. 


PORTABLE  LENS  MOUNTS.— A  SECOND  CHAPTER. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Baynham  Jones  for  directing  our  attention 
to  an  exceedingly  portable  lens  mount  for  a  landscape  lens  which 
he  has  had  in  use  for  several  years,  and  a  model  of  which  he  has 
kindly  forwarded  to  us.  In  this  mount  the  tube  is  altogether  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  its  functions  being  fulfilled  by  four  conical  flaps  of  thin 
wood  which  are  hinged  on  the  front  of  the  camera,  and  which  fall 
back  and  lie  close  to  the  front  when  not  in  use. 

The  following  diagram  (fig.  1)  represents  the  front  of  the  camera 
with  the  four  pieces  folded  back  as  described.  Each  piece  or  flap  is 
hinged  at  its  base,  and  when  all  the  flaps  are  raised  they  form. a 
hollow  pyramid.  The  circular  hole  in  the  centre  represents  the  lens. 
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One  of  these  conical  flaps  has  attached  to  its  outer  end  or  apex  a 
small  square  piece  which  forms  a  cap  to  the  pyramid  after  it  is 
raised;  but  to  prevent  confusion  we  have  not  shown  it  in  the  diagram. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  cap-piece  in  question  has  a  round  hole 
in  its  centre,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  diaphragm  of  the  lens. 

FIG.  1. 


In  Jig.  2  the  four  flaps  are  shown  when  the  camei’a  is  in  use.  The 
diagram  shows  the  pyramidal  form  sufficiently  clear  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  further  description. 

The  lens  itself  is  fixed  in  front  of  the  camera,  and  when  the 
camera  is  not  in  use  it  may  be  protected  from  harm  by  a  suitable  cap. 
On  removing  this  cap  and  erecting  the  flaps  it  is  at  once  ready  for 
use.  Small  hooks  retain  the  various  pieces  in  their  places  both  when 
erected  and  laid  flat  on  the  camera  front. 

This  description  of  mount  has  been  used  by  Mr.  Jones  on  his 
12  X  10  camera  for  several  years,  and  he  speaks  highly  of  it.  We 
understand  that  mounts  of  this  kind  were  made  sixteen  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Melhuish,  at  that  time  of  Blackheath ;  but,  waiving  any  his¬ 
torical  observations,  it  may  be  useful  to  notice  that  Mr.  Jones,  who 
can  speak  from  practical  experience  on  the  utility  of  the  form  de¬ 
scribed,  says  that,  although  his  one  is  constructed  for  a  landscape 
lens,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  adapting  the  system  to  a  portrait 
combination.  To  do  this  it  is  only  requisite  that  the  sides  be  made 
of  a  parallel  instead  of  a  conical  form.  He  has  had  one  of  the  sides 
of  his  mount  to  fall  inwards  instead  of  outwards,  and  it  thus  acts  as 
a  shutter  for  the  lens  to  protect  it  from  injury.  This  mount  when 
used  with  a  bellows-body  camera  certainly  reduces  its  bulk  to  the 
smallest  possible  degree. 

Our  friend  suggests  that  a  less  mount  might  be  made  of  half  the 
usual  dimensions  by  making  the  tube  only  half  the  length  that  is  really 
required,  and  then  having  a  smaller  piece  of  tube  of  the  same  length 
to  slide  in  it.  This,  if  made  of  aluminium,  would  be  very  light,  and 
the  additional  cost  would  be  trifling,  as  it  would  not  be  requisite  to 
make  it  as  thick  as  one  of  brass.  “  I  much  wonder,”  says  Mr.  Jones, 
“  why  the  former  metal  does  not  come  into  more  general  use,  for,  in 
addition  to  its  lightness,  it  does  not  easily  tarnish.” 

As  respects  aluminium  we  are  strongly  of  Mr.  Jones’s  opinion. 
Many  of  our  readers  know  that  binocular  glasses,  both  for  the  opera 
and  the  field,  are  now  mounted  in  that  metal,  and  their  great  light¬ 
ness  renders  their  use  a  positive  luxury.  Ebonite,  too,  might 
certainly  be  impressed  into  the  service  of  the  photographic  optician. 
Its  qualities  of  lightness  and  rigidity  would  render  it  useful  for  lens 
mounts. 

But  as  regards  the  telescopic  or  sliding  arrangement  of  the  mount 
suggested  by  Mr.  Jones,  he  is  probably  for  the  moment  overlooking 
the  fact  that  the  “  portable  mount  ”  of  one  of  the  eminent  photo¬ 
graphic  lens  manufacturers  of  this  country  is  just  of  such  a  nature  as 
that  suggested  by  him,  for  it  consists  of  a  short  body,  out  of  which 
pulls  a  second  smaller  tube  in  which  the  diaphragms  are  placed. 
This  kind  of  mount  is  very  useful,  not  merely  on  account  of  its 
portability,  but  also  on  account  of  the  facility  which  it  affords  for 
permitting  the  diaphragm  to  be  placed  either  tolerably  close 
to  the  lens  or  at  a  greater  distance  from  it,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  plate  that  is  intended  to  be  covered  by  it;  for  we  need 
scarcely  remark  that  the  farther  the  diaphragm  is  withdrawn 
from  the  lens  the  smaller  will  be  the  area  of  illumination,  and  vice 
versa. 
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The  subject  of  lens  mounts,  with  respect  to  their  lightness  and 
portability,  will  bear  much  discussion,  and  we  shall  be  glad  if  the 
remarks  we  have  made  elicit  further  suggestions. 

- - 

We  observe  from  Mr.  Sutton’s  letter  this  week  that  he  does  not 
approve  of  Mr.  York’s  tri-lens  “zoological”  camera  so  much  as  of 
one  suggested  by  himself  some  years  since;  but  if  he  will  again  in¬ 
stitute  a  comparison  between  the  instruments  he  will  find  that  his 
reflecting  camera  is  altogether  unsuited  to  the  purpose  for  which 
Mr.  York’s  camera  has  been  constructed.  A  special  feature  in  this 
camera  is  that  the  face  of  the  operator  need  not  be  exposed  to  the 
view  of  the  zoological  subject  of  operation.  Another  feature  is 
that  the  exposure  can  be  made  at  the  correct  moment  and  prolonged 
until  signs  of  movement  appear,  when  by  a  relaxation  of  the 
muscles  of  the  finger  and  thumb  between  which  the  exposing  string 
is  held  the  shutter  immediately  flies  up,  stopping  the  exposure  before 
the  quadruped  has  scarcely  had  time  to  wink.  Mr.  York’s  camera 
does  this  ;  the  numerous  pictures  produced  by  this  gentleman  amply 
prove  it.  But  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Sutton's  reflecting  camera,  the 
ground  glass  of  which  is  on  the  top,  the  head  of  the  operator  must 
be  sufficiently  high  to  enable  him  to  look  down  upon  the  camera  ; 
the  head  must  be  covered,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  preventing  the 
subject  seeing  the  operator  and  of  permitting  the  image  on  the 
ground  glass  to  be  seen.  Now,  supposing  the  exposure  to  be  made 
by  the  turning  up  ]of  the  mirror  which  is  inside  the  camera,  the 
operator  must  either  expose  his  plate  for  the  definite  number  of 
seconds  required,  quite  irrespective  of  the  movements  of  the  animal 
(for  his  head  being  covered  he  cannot  look  forward),  or  if  he  expose 
and  then  lift  his  head  from  the  ground  glass  to  look  at  the  animal 
itself,  by  that  very  action,  which  could  not  be  accomplished  in  less 
than  a  second,  the  subject  of  the  picture  would  run  a  great  risk  of 
being  startled,  thus  causing  the  picture  to  be  spoiled  ;  whereas  in 
Mr.  York’s  camera,  which  is  the  result  of  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  special  requirements  demanded  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  to  be  used,  all  objections  are  obviated.  It  is  true  that  a 
third  lens  is  required,  but  what  of  that?  What  photographer 
would  for  a  moment  think  of  pitting  the  cost  of  a  lens  against 
perfect  efficiency  ? 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  BROMIDE  OF  URANIUM. 

The  bromide  of  uranium  process  is  a  dry  one,  and  was  introduced 
to  the  French  photographic  public  some  months  ago  by  M.  Alfred 
Chardon.  The  novelty  of  the  process,  he  says,  consists  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  bromide  of  silver  obtained  with  the  aid  of  bromide  of 
uranium  in  the  preparation  of  the  sensitive  films. 

For  this  process  M.  Chardon  claims,  in  addition  to  its  novelty, 
rapidity,  fineness,  and,  above  all,  a  great  limpidity  in  the  different 
shades  of  the  negative.  In  speaking  thus  confidently  he  does  not 
rest  upon  his  own  experience  alone,  but  on  that  of  several  who  have 
carefully  tried  the  process.  He  admits,  however,  that  there  are 
contradictory  testimonies — that  some  have  tried  the  process  and 
failed.  These  have  hastily  concluded  that  what  ,  successes  have 
been  obtained  have  been  due  rather  to  the  sleight-of-hand  of  a 
particular  operator  than  to  any  inherent  good  quality  in  the  process. 

With  a  view  to  set  these  latter  people  right,  and  to  help  others, 
M.  Chardon  has  published  in  the  new  number  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  French  Society  some  further  experiences  of  his  own  upon  the 
process,  and  of  these  we  propose  now  to  give  a  summary. 

The  cause  of  failure,  as  of  success,  appears  to  lie  in  the  salt  of 
uranium.  It  is  a  product  difficult  to  obtain  dry  and  crystallised, 
and  its  total  or  partial  decomposition  is  fatal  to  the  good  it  other¬ 
wise  will  do.  A  slight  excess  of  heat  at  the  moment  of  its  desicca¬ 
tion  suffices  sensibly  to  alter  its  constitution.  People  will  say — “If 
this  substance  presents  so  many  difficulties,  why  not  reject  it  and 
give  another  direction  to  your  researches?”  Simply  because  the 
results  which  can  be  got  by  it  are  incontestably  superior  to  those 
obtained  by  any  of  the  bromides  in  ordinary  use. 

M.  Cliardon’s  object  has,  therefore,  been  to  endeavour  to  find 
a  means  whereby  this  important  salt  might  not  only  be  prepared 
with  facility  but  also  become  possessed  of  the  necessary  stability ; 
and  he  says  he  has  obtained  both  objects  very  simply,  and  his 
methods  are  as  follow : — 
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He  has  obtained  bromide  of  uranium  by  double  decomposition  by 
mixing  equivalent  parts  of  a  solution  of  bromide  of  barium  and 
sulphide  of  uranium.  This  gives  sulphate  of  baryta  insoluble  and 
bromide  of  uranium  in  solution.  It  is  well  to  add  a  little  of  the 
bromide  of  barium  in  excess,  to  make  sure  that  none  of  the  sulphide 
of  uranium  is  left  decomposed.  A  second  mode  is  to  attack  the 
oxide  of  uranium  directly  by  bromhydric  acid. 

By  both  of  these  methods  the  bromide  of  uranium  is  found  in 
solution,  and  the  drying  of  it  is  the  ticklish  point,  requiring  great 
precautions  to  ensure  success.  A  water  bath  should  alone  be  used 
for  the  purpose,  and  even  then  it  often  happens  that  in  the  last  part 
of  the  operation  the  salt  becomes  decomposed  before  it  has  attained 
the  necessary  degree  of  desiccation ;  hence  the  frequent  want  of  suc¬ 
cess,  for  which  a  remedy  must  be  found. 

Before  passing  on  to  indicate  this  remedy,  M.  Chardon  points  out 
an  easy  and  simple  method  for  obtaining  bromhydric  acid.  A 
current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  directed  into  a  vessel  containing 
bromine  in  suspension  in  water.  The  hydrogen  unites  with  the 
bromine  to  form  bromhydric  acid,  and  the  sulphur  is  precipitated. 
The  greater  part  of  this  latter  substance  may  be  removed  by  filtra¬ 
tion,  and  a  prolonged  boiling  of  the  liquid  will  remove  the  rest. 
Should  any  traces  remain,  or  in  case  any  traces  remain,  a  little 
bromide  of  silver  may  be  added  to  the  liquid.  This  will  both  absorb 
the  sulphur  and  add  a  minute  quantity  of  bromhydric  acid  to  the 
solution.  The  acid  may  then  be  concentrated  by  evaporation  for  a 
few  minutes. 

Whatever  method  be  employed  for  obtaining  this  acid  it  is  very 
necessary  to  ascertain  before  evaporating  the  solution  the  exact 
quantity  of  bromide  which  it  contains.  Suppose  that  the  liquid 
holds  twelve  drachms  of  bromide  of  uranium,  we  must  dissolve  in  it 
six  drachms  of  bromide  of  cadmium.  The  evaporation  may  then 
be  begun  on  the  open  fire,  and  when  the  liquid  advances  towards 
concentration  finish  it  on  the  water  bath.  During  this  operation  it 
is  necessary  to  add  from  a  half  to  a  whole  drachm  of  oxide  of 
uranium,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  free  acid. 

For  ordinary  use,  M.  Chardon  thinks  it  best  to  stop  short  of  com¬ 
plete  dryness.  As  soon  as  the  bromide  becomes  a  thick  mass  he 
stops  the  operation,  and  dissolves  it  at  once  in  the  alcohol  of  the 
collodion.  By  this  means  he  obtains  a  standard  solution  which 
keeps  perfectly. 

His  formula  for  collodion  is  somewhat  incomprehensible,  but  is 
evidently  very  strong  in  bromides.  He  recommends  it  to  be  used 
with  an  acid  silver  bath,  and  that  the  plates  should  be  kept  there  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Here  is  a  simple  translation  of  his  collodion 
formula,  of  which  our  readers  must  make  what  they  can  : — 

Standard  liquid  containing  20  per  cent,  of  bromide. 

Compound  ,,  ,,  25  ,,  ,, 

Alcohol  of  40  degrees  ,,  15  ,,  ,, 

Cotton  from  P25  to  1'50 

Sulphuric  ether  at  02  .  60  „  „ 

He  employs  such  strength  of  bromide,  he  says,  because  of  the 
necessity  for  having  a  complete  opacity  of  film  in  this  process. 
With  a  proportion  of  five  per  cent,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  obtain 
good  films,  and  it  requires  a  certain  familiarity  with  it  to  accomplish 
it  well.  In  connection  with  this  difficulty  he  mentions  the  com¬ 
pound  process  which  he  described  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
upon  this  point  he  recommends  the  following  method  : — 

About  an  hour  before  making  use  of  the  doubly-bromised  collodion 
it  is  needful  to  dissolve  warm  for  every  hundred  centigrammes  of 
collodion  thirty  centigrammes  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  mix  by  shaking.  Coat  the  plate  as 
usual,  and  immerse  in  the  same  bath  and  for  the  same  time.  By  this 
means  a  film  is  obtained  of  complete  opacity  and  perfect  homo¬ 
geneousness.  When  the  plate  has  been  removed  from  the  bath  and 
well  washed,  M.  Chardon  applies  the  following  sensitiser.  Make 
three  solutions  as  follows  : — 

No.  1. 

Water . 8  ounces. 

Nitric  acid . 3  drops. 

Tannin  .  4  drachms. 


No.  2. 

Water . 

Gum  . . . 


8  ounces. 

3  drachms. 


No.  3. 

Alcohol  .  4  drachms. 

Gallic  acid  .  15  grains. 

Filter  No.  1;  add  No.  2;  filter  again,  and  add  No.  3;  and  then 
filter  a  third  time.  This  compound  solution  may  be  used  till  it  is 
exhausted. 


The  formula  for  development  is  as  follows  : — 


No.  1. 

Water .  15^  ounces. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia .  „ 

No.  2. 

Water  .  3  oz.  1  dr. 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  15  grains. 

No.  3. 

Alcohol  .  3  oz.  1  dr. 

Pyrogallic  acid  .  15  grains. 


The  plate  is  first  plunged  into  a  mixture  of  solutions  Nos.  1  and  2 
in  the  proportions  of  about  three  ounces  of  the  first  to  ten  grains  of 
the  second,  added  to  the  necessary  quantity  of  water  for  the  size  of 
the  plate.  After  a  few  moments  then  remove  it,  and  add  about  five 
cubic  centimeters  of  No.  3.  If  the  plate  has  been  properly  exposed 
the  image  will  be  fully  developed  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 

With  this  process  no  sort  of  intensification  is  ever  necessary. 
The  employment  of  nitrate  of  uranium  is  advocated  by  another 
gentleman — Major  Gauclierel,  of  the  Charents  Inferieure — who 
has  used  it  as  a  means  of  enabling  him  to  developc  a  plate  obtained 
in  an  imperfectly-lighted  room.  His  remarks  may  have  some 
interest  for  our  readers. 

He  has  given  his  attention  to  the  reproduction  of  engravings,  and 
the  room  in  which  he  does  this  being  badly  lighted  lie  has  often 
been  put  about  by  the  long  exposure  which  the  ordinary  wet  plates 
rendered  necessary — sometimes  as  long  as  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
The  ordinary  development  with  iron  gave  even  then  a  dull  grey 
image,  capable  of  very  little  intensification  by  means  of  pyrogallic 
acid.  For  this  latter  evil  he  has  found  a  very  efficient  remedy  in 
adding  a  few  drops  of  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  one 
or  two  of  a  like  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium,  to  the  water  used  for 
the  intensification  bath  before  putting  in  the  pyrogallic.  This  mix¬ 
ture  he  passes  several  times  over  the  plate,  pours  off,  and  then  adds 
the  pyrogallic  acid,  when  a  high  degree  of  vigour  is  obtained.  This 
plan  is,  however,  only  suitable  in  the  case  of  very  long  exposures ; 
but  under  ordinary  conditions  it  is  not,  in  fact,  necessary,  the  pyro¬ 
gallic  giving  all  the  intensity  that  is  needful. 

Yet  another  modification  of  the  now  numerous  uses  and  processes 
with  bromide  of  uranium  is  published  by  M.  Farbi.  The  following 
are  his  formulae  expressed  approximately  : — - 

Dissolve  in  three  drachms  of  distilled  water  an  equal  weight  of 
nitrate  of  silver  finely  pulverised,  aird  add  eighteen  ounces  of 
alcohol  absolute.  This  solution  is  used  in  preparing  the  collodion 
proper,  which  is  made  as  follows  : — 

i  Solution  in  alcohol  as  above .  1  ounce  0  drachms. 

Ether  at  62  .  1  ,,  6  „ 

Pyroxyline  .  15  4  grains. 

When  the  plate  has  been  coated  with  this  collodion  it  is  immersed 
in  a  bath  made  thus  : — 

Bromide  of  uranium .  1  drachm. 

Distilled  water  . .  ounces. 

In  this  bath  it  should  remain  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  re¬ 
moved  from  this  bath  the  plate  is  no  longer  sensitive,  and  may  be 
kept  for  an  indefinite  period  after  the  customary  washing. 

To  render  the  plate  again  sensitive,  it  is  simply  necessary  to 
moisten  its  surface  and  pour  on  it  the  following  solution  : — 


Nitrate  of  silver .  drachm. 

Nitrate  of  uranium  .  15  grains. 

Distilled  water  ...  . .  3^  ounces. 


It  can  then  be  exposed  in  the  camera,  when  it  will  be  found  to  take 
the  impression  from  the  light  as  rapidly  as  an  ordinary  wet  plate. 

Should  any  one  wish  to  keep  the  plates  after  they  have  been  in 
this  manner  sensitised  it  is  simply  necessary  to  treat  them  with  one 
of  the  ordinary  preservatives  in  use,  taking  care  to  employ  that 
with  which  the  operator  is  familiar.  M.  Farbi  prefers  to  coat  the 
plate  (without  washing  it  after  the  last  treatment)  with  glycerine 
prepared  in  the  ordinary  way. 

- « - 

THE  PRISMATIC  STEREOSCOPE  FOR  VIEWING 
LARGE  PICTURES. 

If  we  make  two  black  dots  upon  a  piece  of  paper  as  wide  apart  as 
the  centres  of  our  eyes,  and  then  look  at  the  left-hand  dot  with  the 
left  eye  and  the  right-hand  dot  with  the  right  eye,  our  optic  axes 
will  be  parallel,  and  we  shall  see  but  one  dot,  which  will  appear  to 
be  at  an  infinite  distance. 

When  we  look  at  any  very  distant  object,  such  as  a  ship  on  the 
horizon,  our  optic  axes  may-  be  regarded  as  parallel. 
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Suppose  that  in  a  pair  of  stereoscopic  pictures  a  ship  on  the 
horizon  should  occupy  the  exact  centre  of  the  picture;  then,  when 
we  view  the  images  of  those  pictures  in  a  stereoscope,  the  optic 
axes  should  be  parallel  when  directed  towards  the  two  images  of 

the  ship. 


Let  AB  be  the  left-hand  picture ;  C  the  ship,  in  the  centre  of  it ; 
P  Q  prisms ;  L  R  the  left  and  right  ej^es,  two  and  a-half  inches  apart. 
Let  A  B,  the  width  of  the  picture,  —  inches;  DB  =  1|  inches 
=  BE;  D P  =  12  inches. 

The  angle  CPD  will  equal  that  whose  tangent  is  one-fourtli,  viz., 
fourteen  degrees. 

Now,  if  the  prism  P  have  an  angle  about  double  of  this,  viz., 
twenty-eight  degrees,  a  ray  C  P,  after  refraction  through  it,  will 
1  enter  the  left  eye  in  the  direction  D  P. 

But  suppose,  instead  of  placing  the  left- hand  picture  before  the 
left  eye,  we  place  the  n'y7t£-hand  picture  before  the  left  eye,  and 
then  view  it  by  the  right  eye  through  the  prism  at  Q,  according  to 
Mr.  Grubb’s  plan,  so  that  its  central  object,  the  ship  C,  may  appear 
in  the  direction  AE  parallel  to  PD,  as  it  ought  to  do:  then  the 
angle  CQE  will  be  that  whose  tangent  is  viz.,  twenty-four 
degrees;  and  the  prism  Q  must  have  an  angle  of  about  forty-eight 
degrees,  which  is  seventy  per  cent,  larger  than  the  angle  of  the 
prism  P ! 

This  proves  to  demonstration  the  correctness  of  my  mode  of 
placing  the  prisms.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


HARMONY  BETWEEN  THE  COLLODION  AND  THE 
NEGATIVE  BATH. 

I  asked  myself  some  time  ago,  “  Why  do  we  make  our  negative  bath 
forty- five  grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce?”  and  received  the  usual 
answer,  “  Don’t  know  nothing  about  it.” 

It  would  appear  that  formerly  we  iodised  our  collodion  five  grains 
for  a  bath  of  forty-five  grains,  and  I  was  led  to  suppose  the  best 
effects  were  probably  produced  by  this  method  of  procedure ;  though 
uliy  ? 

Later,  we  find  iodising  the  collodion  as  high  as  seven  grains  and 
working  down  to  forty-two  grains  in  the  bath  produces  as  good 
results.  Acting  on  this  hint,  I  iodised  my  collodion  eight  grains  and 
worked  my  bath  at  forty  grains ;  still  with  satisfactory  results.  I 
determined  to  persevere,  and  iodised  another  sample  ten  grains  and 
reduced  my  bath  to  thirty-five  grains.  I  perceived,  or  thought  I  did 
(which  is  the  same  thing  to  me ),  a  diminution  of  time,  and  still  with 
good  effects.  Nothing  daunted  (that  wmrpays,  you  know),  I  iodised 
another  batch  of  collodion  to  twelve  grains  and  still  further  reduced 
the  bath  to  thirty  grains,  with  fully  as  good  results.  “  Good,”  said 
I,  “  keep  it  up.”  I  am  now  using  a  collodion  iodised  to  thirteen 
graius,  and  my  bath  is  down  to  twenty-five  grains.  The  decrease  in 
time  is  so  evident,  without  loss  of  chemical  effects,  that  I  determined 
to  remit  you  the  result  of  these  experiments.  To  avoid,  however, 
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running  any  risks  in  the  matter,  I  communicated  this  to  Mr. 
Faris,  an  operator  in  this  city,  and  received  from  him  the  following 
letter : — 

‘ :  New  York,  January  6,  1873. 

“Me.  Anderson. — Dear  Sir, — At  your  suggestion  I  made  a  collo¬ 
dion  according  to  your  direction— thirteen  grains  iodide  and  bromide — - 
and  reduced  my  bath  to  twenty-eight  grains  (I  used  forty  formerly), 
and  I  am  happy  to  state  that  I  am  delighted  with  the  result,  and  can 
conscientiously  affirm  that  there  is  a  decided  shortening  of  time,  with 
effects  as  good  as  formerly.— Very  respectfully,  “  Paris.” 

Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  any  experimental  photographer  I 
trust  he  may  try  it ;  it  may  lead  to  important  modifications.  When 
we  consider  that  a  bath  of  three  gallons  at  forty-five  grains  requires 
thirty-four  ounces  of  silver,  and  the  same  bath  at  twenty-five  requires 
but  twenty  ounces  of  silver,  the  saving  is  enormous.  Again  ;  it  is 
generally  suggested  to  reduce  the  bath  in  summer.  Now,  as  I  am 
working  in  the  severest  winter,  great  modification  may  ensue  in  a 
warmer  temperature. — Elbert  Anderson,  in  Phil.  Phot. 


WANTED— FACTS  NOT  FANCIES. 

Your  American  correspondent  gives  a  rather  amusing  description  of 
the  bungling  way  of  doing  things  which  some  photographers  have — 
whether  real  or  imaginary  is  difficult  to  determine — and  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  sketch  out  what  are  his  ideas  upon  the  proper  complement 
of  a  photographer’s  staff.  With  considerable  effect  he  tilts  against 
the  guesswork  people  and  holds  them  up  to  due  ridicule,  thereby 
demonstrating  the  utterly  mechanical  nature  of  the  art.  This 
“  guesswork,”  as  he  calls  it,  is  really  the  only  method  that  some  of 
the  best  living  photographers  employ  ;  but  then  it  is  the  guessing  of 
genius.  It  means  that  these  men  grasp  so  fully  the  ends  they  want, 
and  understand  so  readily  and  clearly  the  means  to  secure  these 
ends,  that  they  can  dispense  with  the  painful  intermediary  weighing 
and  calculating  of  ordinary  men.  Fancy  a  landscape  artist  waiting 
to  measure  or  weigh  his  developer  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  securing 
the  only  chance  pictures  an  hour’s  sunshine  may  have  given  him  for 
the  day  ! 

It  is  not  of  this,  however,  that  I  wish  to  speak  just  now.  Mr. 
Snelling  has  kindly  given  us  his  ideas  upon  what  the  staff  of  a  first- 
class  photographic  establishment  ought  to  be.  These  ideas  I  have 
read  with  some  amazement  and  with  perhaps  but  partial  apprehen¬ 
sion,  and  their  effect  upon  my  mind  may  not,  therefore,  coincide 
with  the  experience  of  others.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  cannot  help 
asking — If  these  men  are  all  needed,  where  or  who  is  the  photo¬ 
grapher?  Is  it  possible  so  to  subdivide  operations  in  the  gallery 
that  the  work  of  taking  a  portrait  shall  be  divided  among  three 
people  —  the  “manipulator,”  the  “poser,”  and  the  “focusser”  — 
without  rendering  the  chance  of  getting  a  good  result  very  remote 
indeed? 

This  question  I  answer  distinctly  in  the  negative.  The  notion  is 
simply  ridiculous,  and  implies  that  photography  ought  to  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  manufacture,  and  one,  too,  of  a  very  vulgar 
kind,  wherein  the  public  would  be  “  milled  ”  to  order.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  man  to  be  a  first-rate  photographic  poser  who  has  not 
some  distinct  idea  of  the  laws  of  the  action  of  the  chemicals 
employed ;  nor  can  a  man  be  a  really  first-rate  manipulator  who  is 
without  artistic  taste  and  feeling;  nor,  again,  can  any  one  pose 
effectively  who  does  not  observe  the  tout  ensemble  on  the  focussing 
glass. 

The  real  remedy  for  the  defect  of  eyesight  which  Mr.  Snelling 
cites  is  for  such  people  to  quit  photography.  They  have  no  more 
business  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession  than  a  sign-painter  has 
among  artists. 

What  may  be  the  case  in  America  I  cannot  tell,  but  in  this  country 
a  studio  could  never  succeed  where  the  sitters  are  fussed  about  with 
by  various  people.  To  have  one’s  figure  screwed  about  by  one  man 
while  another  eyed  one  apparently  through  a  mysterious  tube,  and  to 
have,  probably,  a  running  fire  of  hints  and  suggestions  between 
“focusser”  and  “poser,”  would  be  too  much  for  the  vanity  of  most 
people.  They  would  either  go  without  their  photographs  or  go  else¬ 
where  to  get  them. 

Whatever  subdivision  of  labour  be  carried  out  it  ought  never  to 
be  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  gallery  who  have  to  do  with  the 
sitters.  Such  a  medley  as  Mr.  Snelling  suggests  would  effectually 
rob  the  staff  of  any  semblance  of  a  pretence  to  the  name  of  artist, 
and  lower  the  “best  establishment”  to  the  rank  of  liair-dressing 
saloons.  The  whole  of  the  mechanical  labour  may  well  be  done  by 
subordinates,  and  even  a  portion  of  the  developing  may  be  so  done ; 
but,  in  my  opinion,  the  photographer  ought  at  least  to  develope  the 
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image  in  the  first  instance  if  lie  wish  to  impress  his  mind  upon  his 
work.  He  ought,  certainly,  to  be  his  own  poser  and  focusser,  or,  in 
large  establishments,  each  operator  ought  to  be  so.  Quiet  and  utter 
absence  of  fuss  are  so  essential  to  the  best  work,  or  the  possibility  of 
good  portraits  of  most  people,  that  any  departure  from  this  habit  of 
tilings,  in  this  country  at  least,  is,  as  a  rule,  very  much  to  be 
deprecated. 

The  advice  which  Mr.  Snelling  gives,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say  so,  smacks  somewhat  largely  of  that  impracticable  character 
which  he  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  hard  realities  of  things  is  rather 
given  to  display;  and  I  for  one  could  very  much  wish  that  your 
correspondents  abroad,  both  American  and  French,  were  a  little 
more  mindful  of  what  correspondents’  best  duties  usually  are.  Mr.  Sut¬ 
ton’s  letters,  for  instance,  are  no  doubt  very  able,  but  they  are  essen¬ 
tially  monologues—interspersed  with  what  may  be  called  general 
damaging  criticism  of  the  practicable  and  practical.  He  never  tells  us 
how  photography  is  progressing  in  France.  He  sometimes  gives  us  a 
little  sermon  of  liis  own,  but  never  a  report;  and  only  last  week  was 
severely  moral  on  anonjmhcity — a  sin  he  is  certainly  never  likely  to 
be  guilty  of  himself;  but  these  things,  if  I  may  judge  by  my  own  feel¬ 
ings,  are  hardly  what  the  readers  of  this  Journal  want.  If  he  and  his 
brother  correspondent  would  only  take  a  little  trouble  for  us,  and 
tell  us  what  photographers  in  their  respective  countries  really  are 
doing,  I  am  sure,  anonymous  though  I  be,  I  can  assure  them  of 
increased  attention  on  the  part  of  English  readers.  I  fail  to  find 
anywhere  in  the  weekly  “  Foreign  Correspondence  ”  printed  in  the 
Journal  such  information  on  photography  in  foreign  parts  as  we 
used  formerly  to  get.  Of  what  earthly  use  is  it  to  have  such  liard- 
beaten  ground  as  the  carelessness  of  manipulators  gone  over  anew 
in  a  letter  that  we  look  to  as  a  means  of  posting  us  up  in  the  events 
of  American  photography  ? 

I  might  enter  the  lists  with  Mr.  Sutton  over  this  anonymous 
question,  and  beat  him  or  get  beaten,  but  of  what  earthly  use  would 
it  be  to  photography  ?  And  if  I  followed  him  into  half  the  other 
subjects  of  his  letters,  would  the  case  be  any  better?  Who  wants  to 
know  the  particulars  of  a  squabble  in  a  J  ersey  paper,  or  of  the  fountains 
of  self-evolved  opinions  which  cause  Mr.  Sutton  to  diverge  from  those 
of  Mr.  Grubb  ?  No  doubt  these  may  have  a  scientific  interest ;  still, 
speaking  stupidly  and  for  myself,  with  the  common  tastes  of  a 
common  photographic  mind,  i  should  like  better  to  see  Mr.  Sutton 
and  his  confrere  taking  some  steps  now  and  then  to  let  us  know 
whether  anybody  but  themselves  has  any  opinions  or  is  doing  any 
thing  in  the  countries  where  they  reside. 

Speaking  optically,  I  think  foreign  correspondents  fulfil  their  duties 
best  when  they  act  as  a  sort  of  concave  reflector,  catching  reports, 
like  rays  of  light,  from  all  quarters  of  the  heavens,  and  throwing 
them  back  to  their  readers  in  a  condensed  and  luminous  form.  Often 
is  one  tempted  to  exclaim,  in  reading  these  weekly  or  occasional  let¬ 
ters — “  Shade  of  Fowler  !  where  art  thou?” 

In  speaking  thus  plainly,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  seem  dis¬ 
respectful  to  the  gentlemen  I  have  been  bold  enough  to  grumble  at. 
So  far  from  that,  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  kind  of  letters  I  sigh 
after  are  probably  more  easy  to  produce  than,  or  are,  at  least,  quite  a 
lower  kind  of  composition  to,  the  scientific  disquisitions  which  the 
distinguished  journal  correspondents  give  us.  They  involve,  too. 
an  amount  of  trouble  and  of  hunting  up  information,  probably 
enough,  quite  incompatible  with  the  dignified  position  of  these 
gentlemen.  A  correspondent  must  gather  information  laboriously 
from  many  quarters,  and  do  many  duties  often  of  a  kind  so  irksome 
that  I  should  not  for  a  moment  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  imagine 
these  gentlemen  could  do. 

All  that  I  avow  freely,  and  yet  cannot  help  growling  after  the  ordi¬ 
nary  old-fashioned  gossip  about  the  fashions  and  the  ways  and  the  man¬ 
ners  and  the  ideas  current  in  these  countries,  where  intellectual  and 
business  life  are  so  keen.  And,  in  proclaiming  thus  my  vulgar  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  common  plan  instead  of  the  transcendental,  I  am  conscious 
that  I  am  not  alone.  Most  people  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  story 
regarding  Coleridge  and  his  button-holding  habit,  which  sets  forth 
how  one  dajq  when  he  caught  some  unlucky  acquaintance  thus,  and 
had  shut  his  eyes  to  fill  the  air  with  his  interminable  discourse,  the 
acquaintance  slyly  cut  away  the  button,  left  it  in  Coleridge’s  hand, 
a  id  went  his  way  to  come  back  some  hours  after  and  find  the  uncon¬ 
scious  philosopher  still  at  his  discourse,  holding  on  to  the  little  circle 
firmly  with  his  finger  and  thumb.  Most  people  doubt  this  story,  I 
say,  but  many  people  also  feel— such  is  their  vulgarity — that  it  ought 
to  have  been  true.  Among  these  commonplace  folks  I  rank  myself 
when  I  interrupt  the  talk  of  your  foreign  correspondents  to  cry — 
“  Gentlemen,  tell  us  how  the  world  moves  in  your  countries  ;  for  the 
present  we  have  had  more  than  a  just  proportion  of  your  teeming 
deas.’j  Aliquis. 


MECHANICAL  PRINTING. 

[Provisional  Specification.  J 

This  invention  relates  to  the  art  of  reproducing  copies  of  photo¬ 
graphs  in  the  printing-press  from  an  ordinary  lithographic  stone. 
The  processes  consist — 

1.  From  a  photographic  negative  I  obtain  a  picture  in  gelatine 
leaf  or  other  substance  by  processes  known,  then  I  pass  two  inking 
rollers  with  lithographic  printing  inks  of  different  densities  over  the 
leaf,  and  then  I  take  or  pull  off  from  the  leaf  an  impression  or 
picture  on  lithographic  transfer  paper.  I  then  transfer  the  im¬ 
pression  from  the  transfer  paper  to  a  lithographic  stone,  from  which 
impressions  can  be  pulled  as  desired. 

2.  When  the  picture  or  impression  is  obtained  in  leaf  I  imbed  it 
into  type  or  other  similar  metal  by  pressure  as  at  present  practised, 
thereby  leaving  a  print.  I  then  ink  this  print  and  pull  off  an 
impression  on  to  lithographic  transfer  paper,  and  transfer  the  same 
to  a  lithographic  stone,  from  which  impressions  can  be  pulled  as 
desired. 

3.  I  obtain  an  undeveloped  picture  on  a  film  of  gelatine  mixed 

with  alum  or  other  similar  substance,  which,  as  already  known, 
renders  the  film  so  that  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  through 
a  photographic  negative  a  picture  is  obtained,  the  picture  being 
absorbent  to  the  degree  acted  upon  by  the  light  and  the  grounding 
non-absorbent — the  former  absorbent  of  greasy  ink,  and  the  latter 
non-absorbent  of  greasy  ink  but  absorbent  of  water.  I  ink  this 
film  with  two  rollers  having  inks  of  different  density  and  pull  off  an 
impression  or  picture  on  lithographic  transfer  paper,  and  then 
transfer  the  impression  to  a  lithographic  stone,  from  which  im¬ 
pressions  can  be  pulled  as  desired.  Alfred  Slater. 


BINOCULAR  ABERRATIONS. 

Mr.  Sutton’s  communication  in  your  last  number  on  the  subject  of  Stereo¬ 
scopic  Improvement  seems  to  call  for  some  reply  from  me  ;  but,  firstly, 
kindly  allow  me  to  state  to  vvliat  circumstances  the  stereoscope  now 
christened  with  my  name  owes  its  origin. 

Although  (to  my  regret,  I  have  to  acknowledge)  I  am  by  no  means  a 
constant  reader  of  your  Journal — the  majority  of  my  time  being  devoted 
to  branches  of  optical  matters  not  connected  with  photography —  I  have 
noticed  long  since  and  have  heard,  also,  of  the  flourish  of  trumpets 
which  proclaimed  a  total  revolution  in  that  now  “stale,  flat,  and  unpro¬ 
fitable”  branch  of  photography,  viz.,  stereo  gram*  or  stereo  graphs. 
Months  passed  away,  and  while  at  one  time  we  were  informed  (amidst 
little  agricultural  details)  of  the  exhilarating  fact  that  the  instrument 
was  being  patented,  and,  again,  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  cabinet¬ 
maker,  the  weeks  and  months  roll  on,  and  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  comes  to  us  without  bearing  the  long-hoped-for  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  completion  of  this  wonderful  stereoscope,  which  is  to  pos¬ 
sess  no  theoretical  or  practical  defect.  I  beg  pardon — I  believe  Mr. 
Sutton  does  not  state  distinctly  that  it  is  to  be  free  from  practical,  but 
only  from  theoretical,  defects. 

It  was  about  a  month  since,  when  talking  to  a  friend  on  “things  in 
general,”  that  this  subject  turned  up,  and,  as  we  both  agreed  on  the 
very  great  desirability  of  having  such  an  instrument,  I  said  I  would  try 
one,  and,  in  two  days  afterwards,  I  had  the  lenses  ground,  and  a  pair 
fitted  to  a  graphoscope  on  my  drawing-room  table,  using  with  it  some 
old  prints  from  wax-paper  negatives  taken  by  my  father  before  the  days 
of  collodion.  This  is  the  instrument  which  you  have  seen,  and  which, 
while  it  gives  an  easy  and  comfortable  view  of  10  x  8  pictures,  has  this 
great  practical  advantage  over  the  Wheatstone  form,  viz.,  that  both 
pictures  can  be  mounted  on  the  one  piece  of  cardboard.  I  believe  that 
any  stereoscope  which  will  not  allow  of  this  will  never  come  into  general 
use  by  the  public.  I  am,  of  course,  quite  aware  that  the  crossing  of  the 
optic  axes  in  this  stereoscope  produces  a  slight  peculiarity  in  the  effect 
produced — a  peculiarity  generally  more  admired  than  otherwise. 

As  to  attempting  to  patent  such  a  thing,  I  never  even  thought  of  it. 
If  I  were  to  rush  to  the  Patent  Office  for  every  little  new  device  I  have 
brought  into  use  in  the  last  year  or  so,  my  time  would  be  spent  in  a 
very  unprofitable  manner.  But  now  as  to  Mr.  Sutton’s  letter. 

Mr.  Sutton  has  laid  down  certain  conditions  as  absolutely  necessary 
for  viewing  stereoscopic  pictures  correctly.  Of  these  part  are  theoreti¬ 
cally  correct  but  practically  of  no  importance,  and  others  are — I  won’t 
say  incorrect  (for  I  have  an  objection  to  anyone  quoting  himself  as  an 
authority  in  an  argument),  but  I  will  say  inconsistent  with  all  authori¬ 
ties  that  I  am  acquainted  with  bearing  on  the  subject.  For  Mr. 
Sutton’s  information,  although  it  is  probably  unnecessary  for  the  majority 
of  your  readers,  1  had  better  mention  that  I  do  not  include  under  the 
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head  of  “authorities”  the  Dictionary  of  Photography.  That  Mr. 
Sutton’s  first  condition  is  correct  theoretically  is  too  well  known  to  need 
mention  at  all ;  but  is  it,  even  when  perfectly  practicable  and  convenient 
so  to  do,  ever  taken  into  account  ?  For  instance  :  when  shown  a  fine 
10  x  8  print,  do  you  pause  before  examining  it  to  inquire  the  focus  of  the 
lens  it  was  taken  with,  and  carry  a  rule  in  your  pocket  to  enable  you  to 
regulate  your  eyes  to  the  exact  point  of  sight  ?  * 

Mr.  Sutton’s  second  condition  is  in  its  present  form  quite  unintelligible. 
He  speaks  of  “ optic  axes  travelling  from  point  to  point  of  the  solid 
image.”  I  confess  to  my  total  oblivion  of  what  he  has  tried  to  express  ; 
but,  looking  at  the  question  from  another  point  of  view,  let  us  see  what 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  Mr.  Sutton’s  theoretically- 
perfect  stereoscope  : — 

1.  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Sutton  requires  us  always  to  view  the  picture  at 
a  distance  equal  to  the  focus  of  the  lens  with  which  it  was  taken,  it  will 
be  found  necessary  to  have  every  print  stamped  on  or  otherwise  marked 
legibly  with  the  focus  of  the  lens  used  in  taking  the  negative,  and  our 
stereoscope  fitted  with  lenses  of  as  many  different  foci  as  are  in  general 
use  among  photographers  for  taking  stereoscopic  pictures. 

2.  As  persons’  sight  differs  widely,  and  as  Mr.  Sutton  will  not  allow 
us  to  alter  the  distance  to  and  from  the  picture,  we  must  have  another 
set  of  lenses  to  correct  this  variation  of  conditions. 

3.  As  Mr.  Sutton  insists  that  the  optic  axes  of  our  eyes  must  have 
the  same  convergence  when  looking  into  a  stereoscope  as  when  looking 
at  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  view  itself,  we  must  have  another 
set  of  lenses  differing  in  prismatic  power  to  correct  for  this. 

At  a  moderate  calculation,  perhaps  a  set  of  six  variations  for  each 
correction  would  come  sufficiently  near  perfection  to  satisfy  Mr.  Sutton, 
in  which  case  we  should  only  require  63,  or  216  pairs,  or  432  lenses  for 
a  perfect  drawing-room  stereoscope  on  Mr.  Sutton’s  model. 

Once  more,  putting  stereoscopic  pictures  out  of  the  question,  imagine 
how  delightful  and  comfortable  an  occupation  it  would  be  viewing  Mr. 
Sutton’s  much-petted  but  never-to-be-met-with  panoramic  pictures 
with  your  eye  five  or  six  inches  from  the  print,  and  said  print  bent  in 
something  less  then  a  semicircle  round  your  head  ! 

Mr.  Sutton  is  really  a  wonderfully-prolific  inventor.  Sir  D.  Brewster 
and  Sir  C.  Wheatstone  were  content  with  inventing  one  stereoscope  each 
during  their  whole  lifetime,  one  of  which  (though  that  which  has  gained 
universal  favour,  and  of  which  we  meet  at  least  a  thousand  for  every  one 
of  the  other  form)  Mr.  Sutton  considers  “involves  an  error  in 
principle,”  and  whose  defects  are  those  which  are  inseparable  from  all 
optical  instruments  in  which  lenses  are  used.t  But  Mr.  Sutton  has 
actually  invented  five  stereoscopes  in  six  months,  four  of  which  are 
not  “open  to  the  slightest  theoretical  objection,  and  pictures  of  large 
size  and  of  any  width  of  included  angle  may  be  viewed  in  them.  ”  j;  Five 
stereoscopes  in  six  months  !  nearly  one  a  month,  or  at  the  rate  of 
about  one-fifth  of  a  stereoscope  for  every  issue  of  The  British 
Journar  of  Photography  ! 

Permit  me  to  suggest  that  as  Mr.  Sutton  so  constantly  makes  an 
exhibition  of  his  love  and  affection  for  things  photographic — both  the 
art  and  its  followers— it  is  not  exactly  what  photographers  might 
expect  that  he  should  keep  five  valuable  inventions  locked  up  for  six 
months  ;  at  least  he  might  let  us  have  the  benefit  of  the  two  un¬ 
patentable  ones. 

Mr.  Sutton  gives  us  just  one  peep  into  what  one  of  these  is  like  -  I 
presume  one  that  he  considers  unpatentable  ;  as,  to  my  poor  under- 
tanding,  I  cannot  see  the  difference  between  the  stereoscope  described 
in  his  twelfth  paragraph  and  an  ordinary  stereoscope  of  everyday  use. 
Your  readers  can  easily  try  for  themselves  whether  they  can  use 
10  x  8  pictures  with  their  ordinary  stereoscopic  lenses.  How  strange 
and  how  stupid  it  was  for  us  not  to  have  tried  this  before  ! 

Mr.  Sutton  asks  me  to  compare  his  system  with  mine.  I  have  done  so, 
both  practically  and  diagrametrically,  and  find  that  his  system  involves 
a  displacement  of  double  that  of  mine  for  10  x  8  pictures  at  eighteen 
inches’  distance.  I  take  of  course  the  Brewsterian  theory  of  the 
stereoscope,  and  assume  the  best  distance  of  distant  vision  at  the  usual 
eight  inches.  Your  readers  will,  I  suppose,  pardon  me  for  accepting  Sir 
D.  Brewster’s  theory  instead  of  Mr.  Sutton’s. 

Mr.  Sutton  very  kindly  refers  me  to  his  Dictionary  of  Photography 
as  calculated  to  check  the  error  of  my  ways  of  thinking.  Will  Mr. 
Sutton  allow  me  in  the  same  kindly  spirit  to  refer  him  to  any  ordinary 
text-book  of  physics,  or  even  Pepper’s  Boys'  Play  Book  of  Science,  where, 
in  the  talentecl  inventor’s  own  words,  the  theory  of  the  lenticular 
stereoscope  is  graphically  given. 

I  will  now,  with  your  permission,  state  a  few  of  the  practical 
objections  to  that  theoretically-perfect  instrument,  the  Wheatstone 
stereoscope,  which  practical  objections  have  prevented  it  from  replacing 
that  imperfect  instrument,  the  lenticular  or  Brewsterian  stereoscope ; 
and  also  how  these  objections  can  be  in  part  removed  by  simple  modifi¬ 
cations. 

*  It  may  be  thought  that  I  am  here  exaggerating  Mr.  Sutton’s  objections.  It  is  not 
so.  In  the  case  of  the  stereoscope  under  discussion  the  pictures  were  taken  with  a 
lens  fifteen  inches  focus,  and  in  the  stereoscope  are  viewed  at  eighteen  inches’  distance, 
or  one-fifth  longer.  Query :  could  the  most  critical  eye  tell  whether  five  or  six  feet 
from  a  certain  picture  was  the  correct  distance  from  the  point  of  sight? 

t  See  Dictionary  of  Photography. 

f  The  italics  are  Mr.  Sutton’s, 


1.  — The  difficulty  (particularly  in  daylight)  of  illuminating  the 
double  picture. 

2.  — The  two  pictures  necessarily  being  mounted  on  separate  boards. 

3.  — The  disagreeable  effect  of  the  double  image  from  the  reflectors, 
and  the  want  of  some  kind  of  reflector  which,  while  it  may  be  free 
from  this  defect,  may  be  sufficiently  imperishable. 

The  first  of  these  objections  can  be  lessened  by  a  modification  which 
my  father  adopted  in  several  which  he  made  for  himself  and  for  some 
friends  during  the  old  waxed-paper  times,  viz.,  the  mounting  of  the 
prints  was  such  as  to  enable  them  to  be  brought  into  the  position  in 


FIG.  1. 


fig.  1  marked  by  dotted  lines  m  m,  instead  of  the  usual  position  marked 
by  plain  lines  o  o. 

The  first  and  second  objections  are  removed  altogether  by  the  following 
arrangement  fig.  2)  when  RR  It'll'  are  reflectors,  which  arrangement 
my  father  put  together  years  ago,  but  discarded — principally,  1  believe, 
because  of  the  unpleasant  effect  of  the  double  images. 

The  first,  second,  and  third  objections  can  be  altogether  removed  by 
making  this  last  form  (fig.  2)  of  stereoscope,  not  of  reflectors,  but  of 
glass  prisms  with  two  internal  reflections. 


FIG.  2. 


The  practical  objection  to  this  is  cost;  but  for  moderate  sizes — say 
8£  x  61 — the  cost  would  not  be  by  any  means  extravagant. 

All,  then,  of  these  modifications  of  the  Wheatstone  stereoscope, 
ii’respective  of  cost,  are  applicable  to  any  sized  pictures. 

In  conclusion  :  I  would  suggest  for  Mr.  Sutton’s  consideration  whether 
it  would  not  be  of  more  advantage  to  the  public  if  he  were  to  bring  out 
at  once  any  one  of  his  numerous  family  of  stereoscopic  children  that 
may  be  better  than  any  existing,  than  to  write  columns  of  quasi-tlieoreti- 
cal  objections  to  an  instrument  which,  though  it  may  not  be  rigorously 
consistent  with  strict  theoretical  principles  (as,  according  to  Mr.  Sutton, 
T9Dyc  of  the  stereoscopes  in  everyday  use  are  not  either),  is  still  practi¬ 
cally  useful  in  effecting  what  we  could  not  effect  with  our  existing 
instruments.  Howard  Grubb. 


BENGAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Report  of  the  Judges. 

After  carefully  inspecting  and  studying  the  merits  of  the  photographs, 
&c.,  exhibited  at  the  Dalhousie  Institute  we  have  the  honour  to  report, 
for  the  information  of  the  committee  of  the  Bengal  Photographic 
Society,  that  we  have  awarded  the  prizes  as  follows  : — 

Prize  A.— Gold  medal— for  the  best  single  photograph  in  the  room— 
to  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  for  their  picture  No.  141,  Waiting  at 
the  Stile. 

Prize  B.— Gold  medal— for  the  best  series  of  at  least  six  photographic 
pictures,  taken  either  in  or  out  of  India  by  any  member  of  the  society 
not  being  a  photographer  by  profession — to  Lieut. -Colonel  C.  Baily,  for 
his  pictures  Nos.  109,  111,  112,  114,  116,  and  140. 

Prize  C. — A  gold  medal — for  the  best  series  of  at  least  six  landscapes 
taken  and  printed  in  India  by  any  member. of  the  society— to  Messrs 
Bourne  and  Shepherd,  for  the  series  of  landscapes  Nos.  240,  246,  248, 
250,  251,  and  252. 

Prize  D. — A  silver  medal — for  the  best  series  of  at  least  six  portraits 
taken  and  printed  in  India  by  any  member  of  the  society — to  Messrs. 
Bourne  and  Shepherd,  for  their  series  of  portraits  Nos.  263,  265,  206, 
267,  269,  and  272. 
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Prize  E. — A  silver  medal — for  the  best  series  of  at  least  six  photo¬ 
graphic  pictures,  landscape  or  portrait,  taken  either  in  or  out  of  India 
by  any  member  of  the  society  not  being  a  photographer  by  profession — 
to  Captain  W.  G.  Murray,  for  the  series  of  landscapes  Nos.  429,  434, 
436,  437,  454,  and  459. 

Prize  F. — A  bronze  medal — for  the  best  series  of  at  least  six  photo¬ 
graphic  pictures  taken  in  India  by  any  member  of  the  society,  to  be 
selected  by  the  judges  from  those  for  which  no  other  prize  shall  have 
been  awarded  at  the  exhibition — to  Messrs.  Baker  and  Burke,  for  their 
series  Nos.  564,  568,  569,  570,  571,  and  572. 

Prize  G-. — A  silver  medal — for  the  best  series  of  at  least  six  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Indian  subjects,  exclusive  of  landscapes  and  antiquities, 
taken  by  any  member  of  the  society — to  Captain  Waterhouse,  for  his 
series  Nos.  346,  357,  358,  359,  359a,  and  362. 

Prize  H. — A  silver  medal— for  the  best  series  of  at  least  six  photo¬ 
graphic  pictures  of  Indian  antiquities  taken  by  any  member  of  the 
society — to  Major  Impey,  for  his  series  Nos.  499,  500,  501,  502,  504, 
and  505. 

Prize  I. — A  gold  medal — for  the  best  series  of  at  least  six  photo¬ 
graphic  pictures  taken  in  Europe,  excepting  those,  if  any,  for  which  the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s  prize  has  been  awarded — to  Mr.  Marshall  Wane, 
for  his  series  Nos.  166,  168,  169,  171,  172,  173. 

Prize  J. — A  silver  medal— for  the  best  series  of  at  least  six  photo¬ 
graphs  of  young  children — to  Mr.  Abel  Lewis,  for  his  series  Nos.  158, 
159,  161,  162,  163,  and  164. 

Prize  K. — A  silver  medal — for  the  best  series  of  at  least  six  photo¬ 
graphs  of  works  of  art,  not  smaller  than  8  by  10  inches.  Captain 
Waterhouse,  the  donor  of  the  medal,  being  the  only  exhibitor,  desired 
that  it  might  be  given  for  the  best  series  of  at  least  six  photographs, 
landscapes  or  portraits,  taken  in  Europe,  to  which  no  other  prize  should 
have  been  awarded  ;  the  medal  is  therefore  given  to  Herr  F.  Luckhardt, 
of  Vienna,  for  his  splendid  series  of  portraits  Nos.  548,  549,  554,  556, 
558,  and  559. 

Prize  L. — A  silver  medal — for  the  best  series  of  at  least  six  photo¬ 
graphs,  illustrations  of  a  dry  process,  by  any  member  of  the  society. 
There  being  no  competitors  for  this  prize,  the  donor  desired  that  it 
might  be  given  for  the  best  series  of  at  least  six  combination  photo¬ 
graphs  by  a  member  of  the  society,  not  being  a  photographer  by  pro¬ 
fession.  The  prize  is  awarded  to  Captain  H.  B.  Swiney,  for  his  series 
Nos.  7,  20,  24,  26,  27,  and  29. 

Prize  M. — A  silver  medal — for  the  best  series  of  at  least  six  photo¬ 
graphs  printed  in  permanent  pigments,  inclusive  of  photolithographs 
and  photo-engravings— to  Lieutenant  Abney,  R.E.,  for  his  series  Nos. 
393,  394,  395,  396,  397,  and  399. 

Pictures  No.  250  (A  “  Bit ”  on  the  Road  near  Chouk  Point,  Matheran ), 
by  Messrs.  Bourne  and  Shepherd,  and  No.  568,  by  Messrs.  Baker  and 
Burke,  have  been  selected  from  the  prize  photographs  for  distribution 
amongst  members  of  the  society. 

In  addition  to  prize  F,  a  bronze  medal,  we  desire  to  make  honourable 
mention  of  the  beautiful  series  of  landscapes  by  Messrs.  Baker  and  Burke. 

We  also  specially  mention  the  series  of  portraits  by  Mr.  JR.  Slingsby, 
the  two  portraits  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley — which  are  admirable  spe¬ 
cimens  of  art — the  series  of  studies  of  heads  by  Mr.  Robert  Crawshay, 
and  the  series  of  collotypes  by  Captain  Waterhouse. 

The  series  of  photographs  of  animals  by  Mr.  Hedges,  of  Lytham,  well 
merit  a  prize,  but  there  has  been  none  allotted  for  such  subjects. 

James  Gastrell,  Colonel. 

G.  S.  Macbean,  Lieut. -Colonel. 

Calcutta,  January  27,  1873.  W.  F.  Westfield. 
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LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society  held  on  Tuesday,  the  1.1th  instant,  was 
read  the  following — 

REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  improved  state  of  affairs  which  has 
marked  the  progress  of  the  Society  now  for  some  time  past  continues 
uninterrupted.  The  financial  statement  shows  very  substantial  assets 
to  the  credit  of  the  Society,  such  as  are  unprecedented  for  many  years ; 
and  the  number  of  new  members  elected  from  time  to  time — amounting 
this  year  to  upwards  of  thirty — demonstrates  very  cleai’ly  that  matters 
are  in  a  truly  prosperous  condition.  For  some  years  past  the  Council 
have  persistently  striven  by  the  observation  of  strict  economy  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  Society ;  and  how  successful  the  attempt  has  been 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  during  the  last  four  years  a  debt  on 
the  Society  of  several  hundred  pounds  has  been  discharged,  while  the 
real  assets  at  the  present  moment  amount  to  nearly  £300.  A  proportion 
of  the  now  available  revenue  it  has  been  decided  to  expend  in  the  yearly 
presentation  to  the  members  of  some  picture  of  sterling  value,  which 
shall  worthily  exemplify  the  progress  of  the  art  from  time  to  time, 
Valentine  Blanchard’3  study  of  Esmeralda  being  the  production  chosen 
for  the  purpose  during  the  past  year. 


The  proceedings  of  the  Society  during  the  last  twelve  mouths  amply 
prove  that  the  interest  in  the  art-science  of  photography  still  continues 
unabated.  The  session  commenced  with  a  contribution  from  Dr. 
Anthony,  on  the  subject  of  plate-cleaning,  in  which  the  author  recom¬ 
mended  the  employment  of  cyanide  of  potassium  for  the  purpose,  and 
advised  the  albumenising  of  glass  only  in  the  ease  of  plates  of  large  size. 
Some  experiences  of  carbon  printing  were  detailed  by  the  Secretary, 
especial  attention  being  called  to  the  use  made  of  the  progressive  action 
of  the  light,  which  continues  after  the  solarised  tissue  lias  been  with* 
drawn  from  the  printing-frame.  At  the  March  meeting  Mr.  Valentine 
Blanchard  read  a  paper  on  Retouching:  Its  Uses  and  Abuses,  in  which 
it  was  pointed  out  that,  under  some  circumstances,  photography  did 
not  record  that  which  was  true,  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the 
aid  of  the  retoucher  was  at  times  justifiable.  Retouching  was  a 
necessity  ;  but  it  behoved  one  to  guard  jealously  against  having  too  fre¬ 
quent  recourse  to  the  pencil  or  brush,  and  only  so  far  was  the  practice 
of  retouching  legitimate  as  the  truth  of  nature  necessitated  it. 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Society  a  paper  was  read  on  Mergit's 
Mercury -Printing  Process,  based  upon  data  furnished  by  the  author. 
Examples  of  this  new  method  of  printing  were  shown,  in  which  the 
image  had  been  formed  by  vapour  of  mercury  depositing  itself  upon 
paper  treated  with  a  metallic  salt  which  thus  became  reduced.  The 
Photographic  Image  on  a  Bichromate  Film  was  the  title  of  a  paper  read 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  same  occasion. 

In  May  a  most  interesting  communication  was  read  by  Mr.  John 
Hubbard,  On  Photographic  Pictures,  which  attracted  very  considerable 
attention.  The  main  purpose  of  the  paper  was  to  point  out  that  the 
production  of  an  artistic  picture  was  not  the  result  of  a  happy  stroke 
of  fortune,  but  that  much  forethought  and  labour  were  indispensable 
to  the  elaboration  of  a  true  work  of  art. 

In  June  Professor  Herschel,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  contributed  a  paper 
On  Some  Original  Glass  Photographs,  Produced  and  Preserved  by  the 
late  Sir  John  Herschel,  Bart.,  from  his  Earliest  Experiments  on  the 
Chemical  Properties  of  Light,  in  which  some  facts  of  great  historical 
interest  connected  with  the  early  employment  of  glass  plates  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes  were  brought  forward.  Captain  Waterhouse,  the 
Assistant  Surveyor-General  of  India,  forwarded  some  Notes  on  the 
Photographic  Operations  Connected  with  the  Indian  Expedition  to 
Observe  the  Total  Solar  Eclipse  of  December  12,  1871,  at  Ootacamund. 
In  this  paper  Captain  Waterhouse  gave  a  history  of  the  practical  diffi¬ 
culties  met  with  in  undertaking  photo-astronomical  operations  of  this 
kind,  and  imparted  much  valuable  information  which  will  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  in  future  operations  of  the  kind.  Lieut.  Abney, 
R.E.,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  at  the  same  meeting  gave  an  account  of  some  experi¬ 
ments  he  had  been  undertaking  in  regard  to  the  continuating  action  of 
certain  rays  of  the  spectrum  in  producing  the  photographic  image. 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  also  read  a  paper  On  the  Use  of  the  Salts  of 
Uranium  in  Photography,  in  which  he  recommended  the  addition  of 
nitrate  of  uranium  to  collodio-bromide  emulsions  containing  a  large 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  emulsion  in  a 
sensitive  condition  for  a  lengthened  period. 

At  the  December  meeting  a  paper  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Earl,  On  Land¬ 
scape  Photography,  was  read,  in  which  the  employment  of  lenses 
of  different  kinds  was  advocated  for  taking  separate  portions  of  a  land¬ 
scape,  the  foreground,  middle  distance,  and  horizon  being  secured  upon 
different  plates.  At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson  read  a  paper 
On  a  New  Actinometer,  and  On  a  New  Method  of  Regulating  the  Expo¬ 
sure  of  Pigment  Pictures.  The  photometer  was  the  invention  of  Mr. 
H.  J.  Burton,  who  had  employed,  as  translucent  printing  screens, 
pigmented  tissue  of  a  fine  quality ;  the  degrees  were  made  by  multi¬ 
plying  each  step  of  the  scale  by  a  constant  number  to  form  the  next, 
so  as  to  produce  a  geometric  series.  A  paper  On  Securing  Mezzotint 
Effects  was  also  read  by  Mr.  George  Croughton. 

In  January  the  President  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  photographic 
operations  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  in  connection  with 
magnetical  and  other  records.  It  was  pointed  out  that  by  no  other 
means  was  such  a  reliable  and  constant  account  of  certain  phenomena 
of  the  earth  to  be  secured  as  by  photography ;  and  an  interesting 
description  of  the  mode  of  application  in  various  instances  was  given. 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Gayer,  Surgeon  H.  M.  Indian  Army,  described  a  simple 
plan  of  securing  instantaneous  photographs  ;  and  also  read  a  paper  On 
the  Fading  of  Albumenised  Pictures.  The  author  insisted  upon  the 
operation  of  fixing  in  hyposulphite  being  conducted  in  the  dark,  each 
print  being  dipped  in  a  separate  solution  of  strong  hyposulphite  ;  in 
this  way  only  the  soluble  hyposulphite  of  soda  was  formed,  which  was 
subsequently  entirely  removed  in  the  washing-bath. 

The  annual  exhibition  held  in  November  last  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  the  annals  of  the  Society.  The  collection  of  pictures 
shown  was  scarcely  so  large  as  in  previous  years,  but  the  average  merit 
of  the  contributions  was  very  high.  In  landscape  pictures  and  in  dry- 
plate  work  the  exhibition  was  especially  prolific.  As  an  institution  for 
the  meeting  together  of  photographers,  and  for  comparing  works,  and 
thus  instigating  friendly  rivalry,  the  exhibition  has  proved  of  the 
greatest  importance  and  of  the  utmost  value. 

The  experiment  was  tried  of  charging  an  admission  to  all  persons  not 
members,  and  not  provided  with  members’  tickets;  and  this  step  has 
certainly  proved  a  judicious  one.  The  many  notices  in  the  public  pres 
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also  contributed  towards  increasing  both  the  prestige  and  commercial 
success  of  the  meeting,  and  the  Council  are  happy  to  state  that  not  only 
did  the  exhibition  pay  its  expenses  this  year,  but  that  there  has 
remained  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  Society. 

As  regards  progress  in  the  art  at  home,  the  improvements  which  have 
recently  been  effected  in  the  preparation  of  dry  plates  is  worthy  of  re¬ 
cord  ;  among  others,  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  may  be  mentioned  as  hav¬ 
ing  done  much  by  the  employment  of  emulsions  in  producing  very  sen¬ 
sitive  films  possessed  of  good  keeping  qualities.  The  more  extended 
use  of  alkaline  development  with  dry  plates  is  also  a  step  in  advance  ; 
and  the  further  investigation  of  the  action  of  this  class  of  developers, 
which  permits  of  more  latitude  in  its  application  and  in  the  securing  of 
results,  will  be  looked  forward  to  with  interest. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  an  important  paper  on  The  Decompo¬ 
sition  of  Iodide  of  Silver,  by  Dr.  J.  Emerson  Reynolds,  in  which  a  new 
physical  explanation  is  offered.  The  paper,  Avhich  was  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  is  founded  upon  an  observation  of  Dr. 
Budde,  to  the  effect  that  chlorine  gas  becomes  permanently  altered  in 
volume  by  exposure  to  the  sun’s  rays,  with  exalted  affinities  in  regard 
to  its  power  of  combination  with  hydrogen.  If,  reasons  Dr.  Reynolds, 
iodine,  too,  after  exposure  to  light,  is  capable  of  combining  more  ener¬ 
getically  with  hydrogen,  or  silver  rather,  than  before,  an  explanation 
would  be  at  hand  of  the  decomposition  of  iodide  of  silver  ;  for  if  we  as- 
i  sume  that  the  action  of  light  upon  iodide  of  silver  loosens  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  iodine  and  silver,  we  mqy  suppose  it  to  be  possible  for  the 
solarised  iodine  to  combine  with  silver  with  increased  energy.  . 

In  France  M.  Henri  Lissagaray  has  published  the  results  of  a  research 
into  the  reasons  of  the  discolouration  of  albumenised  paper.  The  dis¬ 
colouration  he  holds  to  be  due  to  the  sulphur  in  the  albumen;  and  if 
there  is  always  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acid  in  the  sensitising  bath  to 
act  upon  the  sulphur  the  albumenised  paper  will  never  turn  yellow. 
He  believes  it  to  be  possible  to  separate  the  sulphur  contained  in  albu¬ 
men  without  injuring  the  valuable  properties  of  the  latter.  In  Germany 
Dr.  Zettnow  has  made  known  the  issue  of  some  experiments  on  dry 
plates  ;  and  Dr.  Hermann  Vogel  has  continued  his  researches  upon  those 
bodies  employed  as  sensitisers  or  preservatives  of  dry  plates,  and  upon 
the  principles  which  govern  the  proper  iodising  of  collodion. 

The  obituary  for  the  past  season  includes  Mr.  Robert  Macpherson — a 
painter  of  some  eminence,  who,  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life, 
laid  aside  the  brush  and  palette  for  the  camera.  During  a  long  resi¬ 
dence  in  Rome  he  applied  himself  to  the  diligent  reproduction  of  the  art- 
treasures  contained  in  that  city  ;  and  his  photographic  works  of  this 
nature  were  of  a  high  class  and  in  great  demand.  His  artistic  know¬ 
ledge  and  training  as  a  painter  aided  him  greatly  in  the  pursuits  he 
more  recently  followed  ;  and  his  love  for  pure  art  and  for  antiquarian 
subjects  contributed  much  towards  the  perfection  of  the  works  he  pro¬ 
duced.  Mr.  Macpherson  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Society. 

We  have  also  to  record  the  death  of  John  Middleton  Burgess,  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  who  was  best  known  to  photographers  as  the  inventor  of  the 
eburneum  process,  which  he  first  described  in  the  year  1865.  A  later 
modification,  in  which  the  transparencies  were  printed  in  carbon,  and 
mounted  with  a  backing  of  gelatine  and  white  pigment,  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Society  in  1870,  when  Mr.  Burgess  attended  the 
meeting  and  showed  a  considerable  number  of  specimens.  At  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  November,  1871,  some  remarkably  fine  photo-crayons,  and 
one  or  two  composition  photographs,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Burgess  and 
generally  admired.  Besides  these  special  efforts,  the  name  of  our  de¬ 
ceased  member  was  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  connection  with  a 
variety  of  practical  subjects,  these  papers  appearing  between  1865  and 
1872.  At  the  Norwich  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  held  in  1868, 
Mr.  Burgess  did  good  service,  as  a  member  of  the  local  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  in  promoting  the  general  success  of  the  scientific  conference, 
and  showed  some  large  photographs  at  one  of  the  soirees.  On  December 
14,  1869,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  this  Society,  and  he  died  on  the 
24th  ult.,  at  the  early  age  of  31  years. 

Mr.  Henry  Bailey,  another  member  of  the  Society,  has  also  died  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  session. 

— ♦ — 

PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEFIT  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  photographic  assistants  was  held  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  8,  Shannon-grove,  Nursery-road,  Brixton,  on  Tuesday 
last,  the  25th  inst,  the  object  being  to  form  a  benefit  society  and  fund 
for  the  relief  of  assistants  when  sick  or  out  of  employment.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  occupied  the  chair.  In  moving  the  first  resolution, 

The  Chairman  said  he  wished  it  to  be  understood  by  employers  that 
they  did  not  propose  that  the  society  they  wished  to  see  formed  should 
become  a  trades’  union,  but  simply  a  benefit  society  and  sick  fund  ;  and 
he  thought  if  assistants  commenced  it  themselves,  and  showed  they 
were  thoroughly  in  earnest,  some  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  were 
known  as  foremost  in  the  profession  would  be  induced  to  lend  their 
influence  to  help  those  who  help  themselves.  He  (the  chairman)  con¬ 
cluded  by  moving  the  following  resolution  : — “It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
present  meeting  that  it  is  desirable  that  a  benefit  society  for  all  branches 
of  photographers’  assistants  be  formed,  and  this  meeting  pledges  itself 
to  use  all  its  influence  to  organise  such  society.” 


Mr.  George  Croughton,  in  a  few  words,  seconded  the  resolution, 
remarking  that  he  thought  there  would  be  no  lack  of  funds  for  such  a 
purpose,  as  he  believed  both  amateurs  and  employers  would  subscribe 
if  some  definite  organisation  could  be  shown. 

After  some  remarks  from  Messrs.  Gourly,  Annand,  and  Ashman,  a 
discussion  followed  as  to  the  best  place  for  a  future  meeting,  during 
which  Mr.  Burgess  suggested  tbatas  one  employer  had  stated  that  most 
assistants  smelled  of  beer,  it  would  be  best  to  avoid  meeting  at  a  public 
house.  It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Gourly  that  before  calling  a  large 
general  meeting,  it  would  be  as  well  to  invite  assistants  in  town  to  com¬ 
municate  their  ideas  on  the  subject.  It  was  at  last  decided  that  the 
meeting  should  be  adjourned  till  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  10th 
March,  at  eight  o’clock,  at  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  residence,  when,  it  was 
hoped,  that  all  assistants  who  were  of  opinion  that  such  a  society  was 
wanted  would  make  a  point  of  attending,  or  signify  their  approval  in 
writing.  It  was  also  decided  to  ask  the  photographic  press  to  lend  its 
valuable  aid  by  making  these  proceedings  public;  and  that  they  be 
asked  to  intimate  that  communications  and  subscriptions  to  defray 
the  preliminary  expenses  would  be  gladly  received  by  Mr.  Burgess, 
Symon’s-place,  Apslev-road,  South  Norwood,  who  was  elected  secretary 
and  treasurer  pro.  tern. 

Subscriptions  were  then  received  from  those  present,  and  the  meeting 
was  adjourned. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  fourth  and  last  popular  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  in  Queen- 
street  Hall,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  19th  instant.  The  hall  was 
crowded  in  every  part. 

The  exhibition  consisted  of  a  fine  series  of  pictures  taken  by  Mr. 
Woodbury  in  Java,  kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  Humphrey  Brothers,  of 
Birmingham.  The  descriptive  lecture  was  given  by 

Dr.  John  Nicol,  who  introduced  the  subject  by  saying  that  the  last 
two  exhibitions  had  consisted  of  views  of  our  own  country,  and  that 
although  the  “land  of  mountain  and  flood”  contained  work  for  the 
camera  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  the  Council  of  the  Society  were 
anxious  occasionally  to  give  the  public  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the 
scenery  and  hearing  information  of  other  lands.  It  was,  however, 
difficult  to  get  suitable  pictures  and  the  right  kind  of  information,  and 
so  they  had  not  hitherto  been  able  to  do  as  much  in  that  direction  as 
they  could  wish.  The  public  had,  however,  so  responded  to  some  hints 
which  he  threw  out  some  weeks  ago,  as  to  the  advantage  to  the  Society 
of  a  large  increase  in  its  membership,  that  if  it  went  on  increasing  as 
it  had  been  doing  the  Council  might  be  able  to  send  out  year  by  year 
their  own  photographer  to  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  world,  w'ho 
would  bring  back  both  the  necessary  negatives  and  material  for  lectures 
that  would  give  an  interest  to  the  popular  meetings  hitherto  undreamt  of. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  and  until  those  good  times  came  round,  they 
must  be  dependent  on  outside  aid,  and  he  was  glad  to  say  Messrs. 
Pumphrey  Brothers  had  added  to  former  obligations  by  furnishing  the 
pictures  for  that  evening’s  exhibition,  and  also  accompanying  them  with 
a  descriptive  lecture,  which  he  (Dr.  Nicol)  intended  to  draw  pretty  freely 
on  in  what  he  was  about  to  say. 

The  exhibition  then  commenced,  and  for  an  hour  and  a-half  tbe 
attention  of  the  audience  was  rivetted  by  the  beauty  of  the  pictures 
and  the  interesting  information  afforded  by  the  lecturer.  When  the 
last  picture  was  on  the  screen, 

Mr.  James  Wood  mounted  the  platform,  and  said  that  Dr.  Nicol,  in 
his  modesty,  had  requested  that  in  his  case,  at  least,  the  habit  of  giving 
a  vote  of  thanks  should  be  departed  from;  but  he  (Mr.  Wood)  could 
not  sit  quietly  and  assent  to  that,  and  he  was  sure  that  every  one  present 
wrould  say  that  he  was  right,  and  join  in  thanking  Dr.  Nicol  from  the 
very  bottom  of  their  hearts  for  what  had,  beyond  all  doubt,  been  the 
very  best  lecture  of  this  or  any  other  season.  He  would  also  ask  them 
to  give  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  very  admirable  way 
in  which  he  had  managed  the  lantern.  He  believed  that  the  one  or  two 
instances  in  which  they  had  got  a  glance  at  a  picture  coming  in  upside 
down  had  not  been  by  mistake,  but  was  intentional,  by  way  of  trying 
to  put  the  lecturer  out;  but  he  could  assure  them  that  it  was  no  use. 
He  was  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  equally  at  home  in  China, 
Japan,  or  Java,  or  indeed  any  other  place.  Messrs.  Pumphrey  Brothers 
also  were  entitled  to  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks,  and  he  would  only  add 
that  if  they  had  been  present  and  seen  the  amount  of  pleasure  which 
by  their  kindness  they  had  assisted  to  give,  they  would  have  felt  amply 
rewarded. 

The  various  votes  were  responded  to  enthusiastically,  and  the  audience 
dispersed. 

— ♦ — - 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  13th 
inst., — Mr.  M.  Noton,  Y.P.,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  were  disposed  of, 

Mr.  Coote  (in  reply  to  a  question  from  the  chair)  said  the  crystals 
were  still  in  the  bath  he  had  shown  at  the  last  meeting,  and  they  were 
insoluble  both  in  water  and  nitric  acid. 
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Mr.  Wade  exhibited  a  number  of  blue  pictures  by  the  process  de¬ 
scribed  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  and  the  News  of 
the  26th  ult.  The  colour  was  generally  considered  unsuitable  for  land¬ 
scape  work ;  but  in  some  instances,  where  the  pictures  were  well 
divided  by  light  and  shade,  the  effect  was  very  pleasing. 

Mr.  Payne  exhibited  two  landscapes  by  Mr.  R.  Mitchell ;  also  a 
camera  made  by  an  amateur  after  the  design  by  Mr.  Grubb,  published 
in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  April  26,  1872. 

Mr.  Brothers  sent  an  albumen  print  which  had  been  worked  up  by  a 
secret  process  to  be  published  shortly.  The  working  up  was  said  to 
have  occupied  only  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

The  Chairman  then  vacated  the  chair,  and  the  rest  of  the  evening  was 
spent  in  conversation. 

VIENNA  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  good  deal  of  interest  appears  to  have  been  excited  in  Vienna  over 
the  Voigtlander  prizes,  and  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  of  which 
we  have  any  report  was  largely  occupied  with  their  adjudication.  The 
matter  has  not  any  interest  to  us,  however,  beyond  the  fact  that  the 
prizes  which  that  renowned  optical  firm  offered  in  a  spirit  of  liberal 
enterprise  appears  to  have  been  pretty  well  competed  for,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  in  a  spirit  of  strict  impartiality. 

One  or  two  interesting  papers  were  read  (of  which  we  hope  to  give 
some  detailed  notice  shortly),  and  afterwards  a  discussion  arose  upon 
the  best  method  of  producing  shaded  backgrounds.  Mr.  Henderson’s 
plan  was  cited  with  approval,  and  various  proposals  made  for  rendering 
the  method  of  a  screen  in  the  camera  between  the  lens  and  the  plate 
effective. 

Herr  Luckhardt,  however,  was  of  opinion  that  these  effects  were 
better  obtained  by  a  screen  placed  between  the  sitter  and  the  lens,  after 
the  fashion  often  described  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal.  This  plan  had 
the  advantage,  he  said,  of  rendering  the  vignetting  less  sharp,  and 
enabled  the  operator  to  control  also  the  shape  and  character  of  it  by  an 
oscillation  of  the  frame  during  exposure. 

Several  other  members  expressed  their  ideas  upon  the  point,  but  as 
they  contained  nothing  remarkable  or  original  it  is  not  necessary  to 
transcribe  them. 

A  photograph  with  a  peculiar  streak-like  yellow  spot  was  found  in 
the  question  box.  The  origin  of  this  spot  appeared  mysterious,  as  the 
photograph  did  not  alter  from  being  kept.  It  was  suggested  by  some 
of  the  members  that  it  was  probably  due  to  the  chemical  action  set  up 
by  some  foreign  matter  not  in  the  paper,  but  which  had  fallen  on  it 
and  penetrated  the  surface,  such  as  a  particle  of  dust  or  the  sulphur 
from  a  lucifer  match. 


Cfirrcspoiitieiue. 

Mr.  Grubb’s  Prismatic  Stereoscope. — Mr.  York’s  Tri-Lens 
Camera. — The  Reflecting  Camera.— The  Swing  Front  and 
Swing  Lens. — Stein heil’s  Doublet. — French  News. 

Every  new  invention  in  our  art  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  fair  and  free 
discussion,  and  provided  this  be  conducted  with  courtesy  its  author 
must  not  complain.  If,  then,  I  venture  to  speak  of  the  new  stereo¬ 
scopic  novelty  introduced  by  Mr.  Howard  Grubb,  and  described  lately 
by  our  Editors,  and  strive  to  point  out  clearly  in  what  its  error  of 
principle  consists,  he  must  notfeel  offended;  in  fact,  I  am  sure  he  will  not. 

His  invention  consists  of  a  pair  of  achromatic  prisms  for  viewing  a 
pair  of  large  stereoscopic  pictures,  say  eight  or  ten-inches  wide.  The 
picture  taken  from  the  right-hand  station  is  to  be  placed  opposite  to 
the  left  eye,  and  conversely.  The  prisms  are  then  to  be  placed  with 
their  bases  next  the  nose ;  and  the  rays  by  which  the  pair  of  images  are 
united  are  to  cross,  and  to  pass  through  a  diaphragm  a  few  inches  from 
the  nose,  so  that  the  left-hand  picture  will  really  be  viewed  by  the  left 
eye,  and  the  right-hand  picture  by  the  right  eye. 

The  error  of  principle  in  this  consists,  as  I  endeavoured  to  show  in 
my  last  letter,  in  the  optic  axes  being  made  to  converge  towards  the 
different  points  of  the  solid  image  at  greater  angles  than  they  would 
when  viewing  the  natural  scene,  so  that  the  effect  of  a  model  is  pro¬ 
duced  instead  of  the  truthful  effect  of  reality.  This  will  happen  unless 
the  prisms  have  an  enormously  large  angle,  which  will  render  them 
thick  and  costly.  The  reader  will  find  this  assertion  of  mine  proved,  to 
demonstration  in  a  separate  article  which  I  have  forwarded  for  pub¬ 
lication  along  with  this  letter. 

The  proper  form  of  prismatic  stereoscope  is  that  in  which  the  left 
picture  is  mounted  before  the  left  eye,  and  conversely,  so  as  to  give  the 
optic  axes  the  natural  degrees  of  convergency. 

When  we  read  a  book  held  at  a  few  inches  from  the  eyes  our  optic 
axes,  meeting  at  the  various  letters  in  succession,  converge  at  an  angle, 
periiaps,  of  fifteen  degrees.  But  when  we  raise  our  eyes  from  the  book, 


aud  direct  them  to  the  various  objects  in  the  room,  and  then  through 
the  window  to  a  distant  landscape,  the  optic  axes  converge  loss  and  less, 
very  rapidly  indeed,  and  become  practically  parallel  when  objects  at 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  are  viewed,  and  beyond  that  distance  to  infinity. 
For  twenty  yards  their  inclination  will  be  about  twelve  minutes  of  a 
degree  ;  and  I  very  much  doubt  whether  our  eyes  are  able  to  transmit 
to  the  brain  the  perception  of  convergency  at  a  smaller  angle  than  this. 
In  landscape  scenery,  therefore,  it  is  only  the  objects  in  the  immediate 
foreground  which  show  the  effect  of  stereosity,  and  the  whole  of  the 
middle  and  far  distance  may  be  regarded  as  viewed  with  the  optic 
axes  parallel.  But  suppose  the  pair  of  pictures  viewed  in  a  stereoscope 
of  such  construction,  owing  to  the  crossing  of  the  rays,  as  to  unite  even 
the  most  distant  objects  at  an  angle  of  twenty  or  thirty  degrees,  what 
would  be  the  effect  produced?  Of  course  that  of  a  model  of  the  scene 
placed  a  few  inches  from  the  eyes  ! 

But  this  is  remedied  by  the  prismatic  stereoscope  which  I  propose  ; 
and  in  this  instrument  the  optic  axes  are  parallel  when  viewing  a 
distant  object,  as  they  ought  to  be.  I  am  not  now  writing  from 
theoretical  notions  only,  but  from  actual  experiment. 

I  have  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  Mr.  York’s  tri-lens  camera, 
described  in  a  leader  at  page  71. 

Would  it  not  be  a  simpler  and  better  plan  to  use  a  reflecting  camera, 
such  as  I  first  suggested  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  which  requires  only  tn-.j 
lenses?  Think  this  matter  over,  kind  reader,  before  you  order  a  camera 
with  three  lenses,  one  of  which  is  merely  to  act  as  a  finder. 

The  reflecting  camera  is  made  just  like  the  old  camera  obscura,  with 
an  inclined  mirror  inside,  which  throws  the  image  upon  a  horizontal 
ground  glass.  This  mirror  I  suggested  should  be  made  to  turn  up  by 
means  of  a  handle  outside,  and  thus  expose  the  plate,  whose  dark  shutter 
would  have  been  previously  drawn  out.  Compare  for  ail  instant  the 
simplicity  of  this  system  with  that  of  Mr.  York.*  The  camera  might  lie 
mounted  upon  a  ball  and  socket,  and  turned  in  any  direction  without 
regard  to  liorizontality,  the  distortion  thus  introduced  being  counter¬ 
acted  by  giving  the  plate  an  inclined  position  with  respect  to  the  axis  of 
the  copying  camera. 

Mr.  York’s  stereoscopic  views,  which  are  said  to  be  four  anda-quartcr 
inches  wide,  could,  if  printed  full  size,  be  exhibited  beautifully  in  a  new- 
fashioned  stereoscope  of  mine,  of  which  there  is  a  model  at  7,  Wigmore- 
street.  Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon  was  shown  this  model  when  he  was  here 
last  summer  (for  it  turned  up  amongst  a  lot  of  my  other  curiosities),  and 
he  was  delighted  with  it ;  but  I  have  offered  the  invention  to  four  lead¬ 
ing  firms,  not  one  of  whom  will  have  anything  to  say  to  it.  The  last 
returned  the  parcel  that  contained  the  model  unopened  !  Had  I  offered 
any  of  these  gentlemen  a  new  mode  of  rubbing  pastels  and  pumice  upon 
r  lady’s  cheek  I  might  have  fared  better.  And  yet  larye  stereoscopic 
views  are  incomparably  finer  than  small  ones  ;  and  my  model  shows 
them  to  perfection,  aud  is  open  to  no  earthly  objection  on  the  score  of 
size,  portability,  or  cost. 

In  a  leading  article  at  page  72  the  writer  discusses  the  principle  of 
the  round-front  camera  and  condemns  it,  although  he  says  no  more 
against  it  really  than  I  have  said  frankly  myself,  viz.,  that  it  is  only 
suitable  for  one  lens.  But,  it  must  he  remembered,  for  that  one  lens  it 
is  perfection. 

Mr.  Phillips’s  swing  method  is  open  to  this  formidable  objection,  viz., 
that  the  moment  you  begin  to  swing  the  lens  you  have  to  alter  the  focus 
very  considerably — to  the  extent  sometimes  of  oue-sixth  of  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens  ;  whereas  in  the  round-front  you  may  move  the  slider 
up  and  down  without  altering  the  focus  at  all.  All  my  doublets  for 
landscapes  are  focussed  by  simply  turning  them  round  in  the  flange ; 
but  the  plan  is  so  good  that  I  have  been  forced  to  have  them  made  ex¬ 
pressly  with  more  turns  of  the  screw  than  usual.  Now,  if  I  were  to 
adopt  Mr.  Phillips’s  plan  of  swinging  the  lens  I  should  have  to  give 
up  this  simple  mode  of  focussing.  + 

*  See  some  observations  on  this  in  a  sub-leader. — Eds. 

t  Is  Mr.  Sutton  really  serious  when  he  urges  as  a  “formidable  objection  ”  to  Mr. 
Phillips’s  swing  front  the  necessity  for  re-focussing  after  the  other  adjustments  have 
been  made?  We  can  say  for  a  great  number  of  our  readers  (none  of  whom,  to  our 
knowledge,  use  the  simple,  we  had  almost  said  primitive,  rigid  box  camera  that 
admits  of  no  focal,  adjustment,  unless  a  proper  provision  has  been  made  for  this  in 
the  lens  mount)  that  the  necessity  for  adjusting  the  focus  will  not  be  considered  any 
inconvenience  whatever.  Efficiency  is  the  first  requisite  ;  the  saving  of  trouble  is  a 
minor  consideration.  Our  best  photographers  do  not  use  such  very  simple  appliances 
as  those  described  by  Mr.  Sutton,  and,  so  far  as  we  know  of  their  present  temper,  they 
are  not  soon  likely  to  do  so.  With  regard  to  the  best  means  of  swinging  a  lens,  a 
method  introduced  by  our  predecessor,  Mr.  Shadbolt,  possesses  much  merit.  In  it 
the  ball-and-socket  system  has  been  very  ingeniously  applied  to  the  mounting  of  a 
lens.  Again  :  the  “  gimbal”  method  is  an  excellent  one,  as  it  is  more  comprehensive 
in  its  action  than  that  of  Mr.  Phillips ;  but  for  real  practical  work  the  latter  answers 
every  purpose. — Eds. 
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As  for  a  swing  bach  to  a  landscape  camera,  that  is  an  absurdity  where 
very  accurate  work  is  required.  Fancy  tilting  the  camera  itself  by 
roughly  pushing  about  the  legs  of  the  tripod  ;  and,  having  done  this, 
swinging  the  back  by  guess  !  This  may  be  very  well  for  a  kind  of  rough- 
and-ready  work,  which  we  are  not  now  discussing,  but  it  would  not  do  for 
architectural  work,  which  is  to  stand  the  test  of  a  straight  edge  against 
its  vertical  lines,  and  be  used,  perhaps,  for  taking  measurements. 

For  such  work  as  this  the  tripod  should  first  be  securely  fixed  in  the 
ground  with  the  triangle  roughly  levelled  by  the  eye.  Then  the  camera 
should  be  screwed  upon  it  loosely,  and  should  be  levelled  accurately  by 
means  of  two  spirit-levels  upon  the  top  placed  at  right  angles,  and  an 
adjusting  screw  passing  through  each  corner  of  the  triangle.  This 
being  done,  the  camera  should  have  a  swing  front  (not  a  swing  bach), 
which  should  carry  a  flat  slider,  and  to  this  the  lens  should  be  screwed. 

A  camera  of  this  kind  should  have  a  sliding  or  bellows  body,  so  as  to 
be  used  for  lenses  of  different  focal  lengths,  and  it  should  be  made  for 
square  plates.  All  its  view  lenses  might  then  be  focussed  by  turning 
them  in  the  flange.  The  front  should  swing  about  a  central  horizontal 
axis. 

With  respect  to  swinging  the  lens  on  Mr.  Phillips’s  plan  :  although, 
as  I  have  shown,  that  plan  will  not  clo  for  a  rigid  camera  and  one  lens 
only  which  is  to  focus  by  the  flange,  yet  it  will  answer  for  the  sliding 
or  bellows-body  camera,  and  the  question  will  lie  between  it  and  the 
swing  front  in  point  of  convenience.  But  I  think  a  better  plan  than 
either  might  be  to  make  the  lens  swing  in  its  own  mounting  in  a  way 
I  which  I  will  describe,  with  the  aid  of  a  drawing,  in  my  next  letter. 
This,  however,  would  require  a  new  set  of  lenses.  The  best  plan  will 
be  to  place  all  three  systems  before  the  reader,  and  then  he  can  choose 
which  he  likes  best. 

It  may  be  objected  by  some  that  these  changes  involve  complications 
and  a  sacrifice  of  simplicity  ;  but  that  is  true  of  the  instruments  used  in 
every  art  as  it  advances  and  finer  work  is  demanded  of  it.  Compare, 
for  instance,  the  tools  of  a  village  carpenter  with  those  of  a  first-rate 
London  camera  maker,  or  one  of  Wenliam’s  binocular  microscopes  with 
the  earliest  forms  of  the  instrument.  We  see  this  law  observed  all 
through  nature.  Is  not  man  a  more  complicated  piece  of  mechanism 
than  a  limpit  or  sea  anemone  ?  If  we  require  to  take  views  of  archi¬ 
tecture  which  shall  challenge  the  severest  tests  for  accuracy,  we  must 
use  a  better  and  rather  more  complicated  camera.  It  may  be  more 
convenient  to  use  an  old-fashioned  instrument,  but  if  the  work  be 
worthless  when  done  it  would  be  still  more  convenient  to  abandon  the 
job  altogether.  When  once  our  eye  has  become  familiarised  with  free¬ 
dom  from  distortion  and  good  general  definition  in  a  photograph,  it  is 
astonishing  how  detestable  all  distorted  lines  and  foggy  definition  and 
inequality  of  illumination  become.  Let  no  one,  therefore,  who  is 
master  of  a  good  process  spoil  his  work  by  using  a  bad  lens  or  an  ill- 
;  designed  camera. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  M.  Davanne 
expressed  his  surprise  that  the  Steinheil  doublet  should  have  its  lenses 
only  a  little  larger  than  the  largest  diaphragm,  whilst  in  English  and 
French  doublets  the  lenses  are  considerably  larger.  He  wished  to 
know  why  that  was.  The  reason  is  this  : — You  may  bring  the  two  lenses 
of  a  doublet  nearer  together,  and  therefore  make  them  smaller,  provided 
you  give  them  deeper  curves;  but  this  rather  injures  the  definition, 
and  that  is  why,  I  suppose,  it  is  not  done  in  the  Ross  doublet. 

M.  Chardon  is  again  in  the  field  with  a  bromide  process  with  the 
bath.  He  recommends  an  opaque  film,  and  plenty  of  bromide  in  the 
collodion,  in  order  to  give  density. 

M.  Rousselon  is  making  good  progress  with  his  process  of  photo¬ 
engraving  ;  and  M.  Lemercier  is  beginning  to  succeed  a  little  better 
with  Albert’s  process. 

I  have  just  corrected  the  last  proof  of  my  pamphlet,  entitled  Practical 
Details  of  a  New  Wet  Collodion  Process,  so  I  hope  it  will  be  out  in  a 
few  days.  The  following  extract  will  show  some  of  the  advantages 
which  the  process  possesses  : — 

“  In  the  new  wet  process  no  free  nitrate  of  silver  from  the  bath  is  left  upon  the 
film  ;  it  is  all  washed  off,  and  the  film  remains  equally  sensitive  without  it.  The 
collodion  will  keep  indefinitely ;  the  nitrate  bath  does  not  quickly  get  out  of 
order  by  use,  and  its  state,  as  regards  acidity  or  neutrality,  is  quite  immaterial ; 
the  film,  being  washed  quite  clean,  is  not  liable  to  stains  when  the  developer  is 
poured  over  it ;  it  may  be  left  in  water,  or  may  be  kept  moist  for  a  long  time,  so 
a3  to  be  ready  for  use  at  a  moment’s  notice  ;  its  sensitiveness  is  greater  than 
that  of  a  common  wet  film ;  the  exposure  in  the  camera  may  be  extended  to 
many  hours,  if  necessary,  and  the  development  need  not  immediately  follow  the 
exposure,  but  may  be  deferred  for  many  hours  with  impunity ;  it  may  be  as 


quickly  performed  as  in  the  common  wet  process ;  old  hyposulphite  which  has 
served  in  printing  may  be  used  in  fixing,  being  quite  strong  enough  ;  and  the 
whole  process,  in  every  stage,  is  simple,  certain,  and  economical.  Any  skilful 
photographer  could  learn  it  and  succeed  with  it  in  one  morning.  Lastly  :  the 
negative  can  be  converted  into  a  transparent  positive,  suitable  for  copying 
purposes  with  the  greatest  facility. 

Redon,  February  17,  1873.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

— * — 

SECRET  PROCESSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — That  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Winstanley,  should 
agree  with  Mr.  Lafosse  upon  the  subject  of  patents  in  photography  is 
but  the  re-echo  of  a  hundred  tongues.  Still  his  letter,  as  it  proceeds, 
grows  somewhat  incoherent,  and  I  fear  he  falls  into  error  regarding  the 
prices  charged  in  Manchester  by  his  Joneses  and  others  for  their  work ; 
for  that  Manchester,  despite  its  anti-photographic  atmosphere,  has  held 
its  own  at  exhibitions  both  native  and  foreign,  in  landscape  and  por¬ 
traiture,  is  a  fact  readily  testified  to  by  the  honorary  medals  and 
certificates  awarded  to  some  of  my  brethren  here,  whose  long  standing 
and  reputation  have  entitled  them  to  public  confidence. 

And,  disbelieving  that  Manchester  has  fallen  so  low  in  the  scale  of 
honesty,  I,  amongst  several  of  my  friends,  am  curious  to  know  where 
the  countei’feit  medals  and  glittering  crosses  are  to  be  seen,  as  I 
honestly  regard  the  old  adage  which  says — “To  be  just  is  to  be  truth¬ 
ful.” — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  Rogerson. 

20,  Albion  Street,  Manchester,  February  24,  1873. 

— — 

THE  VANDER  WEYDE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  my  answer  to  a  “Patent  Agent”  deals  with  several 
points  raised  in  “  A  Little  Photo. ’s  ”  last  letter  I  will  deal  only  with 
that  part  in  which  the  latter  says  he  has  yet  to  learn  that  I  have  cause 
of  complaint  against  photographers.  I  consider  I  have  good  cause  of 
complaint,  both  individually  and  collectively,  inasmuch  as  when  I  read 
my  paper  and  appeared  in  no  need  of  assistance  offers  were  made  to  me 
of  support  by  individual  photographers,  who  instantly  excused  them¬ 
selves  when  they  found  I  had  been  served  with  a  solicitor’s  letter.  If 
the  legal  opinion  had  been  in  my  favour  I  might  have  applied  to  photo¬ 
graphers  for  assistance ;  but  it  certainly  would  not  have  been  honourable 
on  my  part  to  have  done  so  with  the  opinion  dead  against  me. 

With  photographers  collectively  I  am  disappointed,  for  from  my  first 
connection  with  the  profession  I  have,  either  through  the  journals  or 
the  societies,  freely  given  the  results  of  my  (in  many  cases)  hard-earned 
experience  and  study.  Even  this  process  of  stippling — although  urged 
to  keep  it  secret  and  only  part  with  it  for  a  consideration  by  one  person 
who  has  since  done  so  on  his  account — I  gave  freely  as  before,  although 
I  had  spent  much  time  and  labour  in  working  it  out.  All  this  is  for¬ 
gotten  ;  and  because  in  doing  that  which  I  hnoiv  is  right  and  honourable 
I  disappoint  the  expectations  of  those  who  wished  to  work  Mr.  Vander 
Weyde’s  process  without  paying  for  it,  I  am  greeted  with  abuse  and 
sneers,  and  not  one  has  said  or  written  a  word  in  my  defence. 

I  think  it  is  a  pity  “A  Little  Photo.”  did  not  profit  by  his  own 
advice  at  the  close  of  his  letter  and  attend  to  his  own  business.  I 
shall  not  take  the  trouble  to  answer  him  or  any  other  “little  photo.” 
again.  I  am  quite  content  to  know  that  what  I  have  done  is  right,  and 
those  who  know  me  know  I  am  incapable  of  acting  in  the  dishonoura¬ 
ble  manner  insinuated  by  a  man  who  has  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  is  entirely  unacquainted  with  myself  personally,  and  who  also, 
under  a  nom  de  plume,  can  merely  sneer  and  throw  out  insinuations  on 
which  I  place  no  value  whatever ;  but  I  had  hoped  that  my  services 
(whatever  may  have  been  their  value  they  were,  at  least,  earnestly  and 
freely  given)  in  the  cause  of  photography  would  have  prevented  photo¬ 
graphers  misjudging  my  action  in  this  matter. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

February  24,  1873.  George  Croughton. 

— — 

SWING  FRONTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  glad  to  see  you  have  again  drawn  the  attention 
of  your  readers  to  the  great  advantage  of  Mr.  Phillips’s  swing  front  to 
a  camera;  but  there  is  another  advantage  which  may  possibly  have 
escaped  your  notice. 

Many  cameras  intended  for  plates  of  an  oblong  shape  are  fitted  with 
swing  backs,  which  can  only  be  used  when  the  length  of  the  plate  runs 
horizontally ;  but  when  the  camera  is  placed  on  its  side,  so  as  to  take  in 
the  top  of  a  high  building,  the  swing  back  becomes  useless.  But  if  the 
camera  be  also  fitted  with  Mr.  Phillips’s  swing  front  we  become  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  swing  back. 

My  camera  is  one  of  Meagher’s,  for  plates  7)  x  5  inches,  fitted  with 
a  swing  back,  which,  however,  can  only  be  used  when  the  length  of  the 
plate  runs  horizontally.  When  the  camera  is  placed  on  its  side  I  can 
use  Mr.  Phillips’s  swing  front,  which  has  enabled  me  to  get  many  views 
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which  I  could  not  have  taken  without  it,  and  I  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  that  gentleman  for  publishing  an  account  of  it. 

When  in  London  lately,  owing  to  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Eoss.  &  Co., 
I  was  enabled  to  see  a  round-front  camera  they  had  just  made  for  Mr. 
Sutton;  but  I  must  say  I  far  prefer  Mr.  Philips’s  plan,  as  being  much 
neater  and  taking  up  less  room,  while  enabling  us  to  use  lenses  of 
different  foci.  Nevertheless  I  think  we  are  equally  indebted  to  Mr. 
Sutton  for  publishing  a  description  of  a  plan  of  raising  the  lens  which 
he  probably  prefers. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Subaltern. 

February  26,  1873. 


Retailing  Negatives  in  a  Moist  State. — Mr.  Carbutt,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  exhibited  at  a  meeting  in  that  place  a  negative  which  had  been 
exposed  wet  for  about  seventy  minutes  after  leaving  the  bath.  It  was 
kept  from  drying  by  placing  a  second  plate  of  glass  close  up  to  the  film 
— about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  it.  The  plate  was  scarcely  surface- 
dry  when  removed  from  the  holder,  and  the  developer  flowed  with  per¬ 
fect  ease,  giving  a  negative  free  from  fog  or  stain  of  any  kind. 

To  A  Photographer. — 


Tell  me,  magician,  tell ! 

What  is  the  mighty  secret  of  thine  art  ? 
What  is  the  hidden  spell, 

Or  charm  mysterious,  which  thou  dost 
impart  ? 

Who  taught  tliee  how,  and  when 
To  catch  the  sun’s  direct  unclouded  ray  ? 
To  use  the  perfect  pencillings 
Of  this  great  orb  of  day  ? 


Art  thou  in  secret  league 
With  this  all-glorious  source  of  light  ? 
And  readest  thou  the  mysteries 
Withheld  from  our  dim  sight? 

Guard  thine  one  secret  well ; 

But  this,  I  pray  that  thou  to  me  dis¬ 
close  : 

What  is  the  subtle,  mystic  power 
That  paints  the  grass  and  rose  ? 


Tlie  above  is  taken  from  an.  American  newspaper,  and  the  Photo¬ 
grapher's  Friend  makes  the  following  appeal : — “Won’t  some  of  our 
illustrious  illustrators,  illustrate,  by  throwing  more  light  on  the  mystery 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inquirer?  Tell  him,  and  break  the  magic  spell.” 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Will  exchange  a  Lerebours’  half-plate  portrait  lens  (in  good  condition)  for  a 
good  landscape  lens  of  not  more  than  ten  inches  focus.— Address,  E.  H. 
Speight,  16,  Lawfora-road,  Rugby. 

I  will  exchange  an  excellent  Hermagis’  whole-plate  portrait  lens,  with  land- 
well-known  maker. — Address,  J.  Dodds,  6,  Garrett-street,  Hightown, 
scape  arrangement,  for  a  really  good  carte- de-visite  portrait  lens  by  any 
Manchester. 

A  Stillman’s  model  dark  tent  will  be  given  in  exchange  for  a  good  doublet  or 
rectilinear  lens  for  7§  X  4^  plates,  or  for  a  folding  camera,  with  swing-back, 
for  plates  or  8|  square. — Address,  W.  T.  Wilkinson,  8,  Shannon-grove, 
Nursery-road,  Brixton,  London. 

I  will  exchange  a  Spanish  mahogany  8x5  camera,  by  Ottewill,  with  three 
dark  slides  and  pair  of  Wilsonian  lenses,  for  a  No.  1b  Dallmeyer,  No.  2  Ross, 
No.  3  Grubb,  or  other  good  card  lens,  or  will  pay  cash  in  addition  for  a  Ross 
No  3  or  a  Dallmeyer  No.  2b  — Address,  Frederick  Stuart,  12,  Georgiana- 
street,  London,  N.W. 

Wanted,  Dallmeyer’s  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  six  inches  equivalent  focus,  for 
plates  5  X  4,  in  exchange  for  one  of  Edwards’s  model  tents  made  by  Rouch 
for  plates  8§  X  6|,  with  water  tank,  spring  clip,  large  triangle  and  legs  for 
tent,  only  used  a  few  times  ;  cost  £6  10s. — Address,  W.,  40,  Robert-street, 
Chorlton-upon-Medlock,  Manchester. 

Beautiful  10  X  8  mahogany  folding  camera  and  changing  box  by  Ross, 
quarter  bellows  camera  and  lens,  antique  carved  oak  chair,  all  very  little 
used,  and  in  tine  condition,  offered  in  exchange  for  Dallmeyer,  Ross,  or 
Grubb  carte  lens,  a  pair  of  stereos,  or  a  wide-angle  view  lens.— Address,  Mr. 
F.  A.  Williams,  Main-street,  Bingley,  Yorkshire. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Juvenis. — Glass  positives  can  be  transferred  to  leather  or  leather  cloth  by 
making  the  surface  both  of  the  cloth  and  of  the  positivo  wet  with  alcohol,  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  have  been  added.  They  are  pressed  iu  con¬ 
tact,  and  when  dry  the  leather  may  be  stripped  from  off  the  glass,  when  the 
collodion  film  will  bo  found  adhering  to  it. 

Tinto. — This  correspondent  desires  to  be  informed  of  the  best  kind  of  ink 
with  which  to  write  or  print  letters  on  his  negatives  so  us  to  show  white  on 
the  prints,  and  the  best  method  of  applying  such  ink  to  the  negative.  Ho 
bas  tried  black  varnish  and  different  other  preparations  without  attaining 
the  success  he  desires,  and  he  asks  some  brother  to  give  him  u  few  hints. 

Rank  Amateur. — 1.  If  the  india-rubber  be  pure  it  will  not  damage  the 
silver  solution.  Do  not  accept  this,  however,  as  a  dogmatic  assertion,  Lut 
rather  as  the  sum  of  all  the  experience  wo  have  been  able  to  collect  upon  the 
subject. — 2.  By  taking  proper  precautions  a  plate  may  be  kept  for  more 
than  an  hour  before  development.  If  it  were  to  dry  it  would  become  quite 
useless.  When  it  is  desired  to  keep  plates  long  after  preparation,  it  is  well 
to  dilute  the  silver  solution  that  remains  upon  them,  using  distilled  water 
for  this  purpose.—  3.  See  page  33  of  our  Almanac  for  the  present  year.— 
4.  Bring  out  the  details  with  iron ;  then  apply  glycerine,  or  diluted  treacle; 
and  complete  the  operations  after  you  arrive  home. 

C.  Ferranti  (Liverpool),  writing  on  the  subject  of  photographers  and  their 
titles,  says: — “I  scarcely  think  Mr.  Winstanley  is  literally  correct  in  his 
letter  published  in  your  issue  of  the  14th  inst.,  in  stating  that  ‘  sounding 
titles  are  daily  bought  from  needy  relatives  of  quondam  kings.’  Ilis  mean¬ 
ing  is,  no  doubt,  that  the  sale  of  1  sounding  titles  ’  is  by  no  means  uncom¬ 
mon,  and  in  this  I  am  prepared  to  corroborate  his  statement.  Such  quasi- 
honours  have,  to  my  knowledge,  been  offered  to  several  photographers— to 
myself  amongst  the  number,  to  Mr.  McLachlan  and  Mr.  Warwick  Brookrs, 
of  Manchester,  and,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  to  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Winstanley,  as  well.  In  each  of  these  instances,  however,  they  have  been  de¬ 
clined,  and  I  hope  the  sequel  will  show  that  no  member  of  our  profession  has 
been  weak  enough  to  invest  in  such  vain  titles.  ” 

Tiie  Yander  Weyde  Patent. — Several  correspondents  have  written  to  us 
on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Vander  Weyde’s  patent,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
publish  these  communications.  In  reply  to  the  letter  of  a  “  Patent  Agent,” 
Mr.  Croughton  says  the  whole  point  is  this : — He  and  many  others  have  for 
years  used  pumice  powder  to  give  a  tooth  to  paper  upon  which  pastel  was 
caused  to  adhere,  and  that  was  the  effect  aimed  at,  and  if  a  stipple  were  re¬ 
quired  it  was  hatched  over  with  the  point  of  the  chalk.  The  questions  asked 
him  by  the  lawyers  whom  he  consulted  were,  in  substance — Has  Mr.  Yander 
Weyde’s  effect  ever  been  produced  before  in  connection  with  finishing  photo¬ 
graphs  ?  Or  has  this  effect  been  previously  aimed  at  in  working  on  a  pho¬ 
tograph  by  the  materials  now  employed  by  Mr.  Vander  Weyde?  To  this 
query  he  (Mr.  Croughton)  had  replied  that  previous  to  the  date  of  the  patent 
no  such  effect  had,  to  his  knowledge,  either  been  aimed  at  or  obtained.  Ho 
was  then  told  that  the  effect  being  novel,  although  obtained  by  the  use  of 
pumice  stone  and  pigment — both  of  which  had  been  previously  used  for 
obtaining  other  effects — the  patent  was  valid.  Mr.  Croughton  cites  a  variety 
of  cases  in  support  of  this  opinion,  but  these  being  unconnected  with  pho¬ 
tography  would  not  interest  the  majority  of  our  readers  He  then 
remarks: — “  It  may  be  taken  as  well  se.ttled  that  any  process  resulting  iu  a 
better  article  is  a  subject  for  letters  patent,  the  condition  of  novelty  and 
sufficiency  of  specification  being  complied  with.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  the  whole  question  turns  upon  the  novelty  of  the  results,  and  of  that 
I  think  there  is  no  question.  The  fact  of  its  having  been  patented  in  America 
is  sufficient  proof  of  that,  as  they  manage  these  things  better  there  than  here 
in  England,  where  anything  can  be  patented,  the  validity  of  the  patent  having 
to  be  contested  in  the  law  courts ;  but  in  America  an  invention  has  to  undergo 
a  thorough  searching  inquiry,  by  men  appointed,  from  the  highest  authorities 
upon  the  matters  under  consideration.” 

Received.— H.  H.  Snelling;  Mark  Oute. 


PATENT  APPLIED  FOR. 

February  19,  1873.  —  “Improvements  in  Photo-Mechanical  Printing, 
and  in  Apparatus  to  be  used  in  such  Printing. — No.  615.”  Wm.  be 
Wiveleslie  Aeney. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 

W.  Child. — The  address  is  Reigate. 

Ross  and  Pringle.— Received.  Thanks. 

R.  O.  A.  (Queenstown).— Particulars  in  our  next. 

Thos.  Gilfillan. — We  have  not  yet  had  time  to  study  the  details  of  proposed 
construction,  but  will  write  privately. 

Alexander  Henderson  (Montreal). — Communication  received.  The  Al¬ 
manacs  were  forwarded  on  the  1st  February  inst. 

jq.  j). _ qhe  price  of  lactate  of  barium  is  three  shillings  an  ounce,  concentrated 

lactic  acid  being  the  same  price.  Lactate  of  iron  costs  a  shilling  an  ounce. 

Rev.  A.  Johnson. — Thanks  for  sample  of  the  emulsion,  also  for  your  letter. 
We  shall  carefully  try  the  former  according  to  the  directions  given  in  the 
latter. 

A.  D.  C.— If  the  bath  were  slightly  acidified  the  prints  would  be  brilliant.  The 
same  result  could  be  obtained  by  fuming  the  paper  with  ammonia  after  being 
made  thoroughly  dry, 

Septimus. — We  find  no  information  on  the  subject  in  Bigelow’s  album. 
Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  in  his  Manual ,  devotes  several  pages  to  the  subject  of 
studio-construction,  and  you  will  be  quite  safe  in  accepting  him  a3  a  guide. 

Novice  (Forfar). — Make  a  saturated  solution  of  the  bichloride  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  dilute  with  six  or  eight  times  as  much  water,  following  the  direc¬ 
tions  fi-ivcn  in  our  Almanac.  Avoid  using  mercury  for  transparencies.  Any 
good  carte  lens  will  answer  for  enlarging. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  February  26th,  1873. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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IS  CHANGE  OF  COLOUR  OF  IODIDE  OF  SILVER 
EVIDENCE  OF  DECOMPOSITION? 

The  following  contribution  to  the  history  of  that  useful,  important, 
and  somewhat  anomalous  body,  iodide  of  silver,  is  not  without 
interest  at  the  present  time.  Dr.  A.  Vogel  some  time  ago  published 
a  number  of  interesting  experiments  on  iodide  of  silver,  and  amongst 
other  things  he  showed  that  pure  yellow  iodide  of  silver,  carefully 
prepared,  when  boiled  with  caustic  potash  changed  to  a  grey  colour, 
but — and  this  is  the  remarkable  point — no  iodide  of  potassium  was 
formed,  as  was  proved  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  solution  for 
the  latter  salt.  In  the  cold  and  in  the  absence  of  light  no  change 
of  colour  is  observed  when  iodide  of  silver  and  caustic  potash  are  left 
in  contact.  We  presume  that  Dr.  Vogel  is  too  experienced  a  photo¬ 
graphic  chemist  to  make  any  material  slip  in  conducting  his  experi¬ 
ment;  we  must,  therefore,  accept  his  result  as  it  stands,  and  inquire 
into  the  matter  further. 

On  the  strength  of  the  above  experiment  it  is  asserted  by  the 
author  that  iodide  of  silver,  when  brought  in  contact  with  certain 
chemical  agents  at  high  temperatures,  suffers  a  physical  change,  as 
it  is  held  that  the  non-production  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  the  above 
experiment  is  evidence  that  no  chemical  change  has  taken  place 
during  the  treatment  of  the  iodide  of  silver  with  caustic  potash.  In 
support  it  is  urged  that  iodide  of  silver  is  really  a  very  difficult  body  to 
decompose,  for  even  when  melted  at  a  high  temperature  in  contact  with 
fused  caustic  potash  decomposition  is  completely  effected  only  with 
great  difficulty.  Again:  it  is  known  that  iodide  of  silver  is  not  readily 
and  completely  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  contact  with  zinc  and 
sulphuric  acid,  unlike  the  bromide  and  the  chloride  of  the  metal. 

These  facts,  of  course,  tend  to  show  that  the  chemical  decom¬ 
position  of  iodide  of  silver  is  a  matter  of  greater  difficulty  than 
many  suppose,  though  this  body  is  well  known  to  be  very  prone  to 
change.  It  is  then  asked— In  what  does  the  change  consist  if  it  be 
not  in  a  molecular  rearrangement?  It  is  then  asserted  that  the 
change  is  altogether  physical,  and — the  analogy  between  the  action 
of  heat  and  of  light  on  chemical  substances  being  admitted — the 
colour  change  observed  is  held  to  be  similar  to  that  of  zinc  oxide 
and  iodide  of  mercury  on  heating;  and  it  is  finally  shown  that 
pure  and  dry  iodide  of  silver  when  heated  up  to  a  certain  point  can 
be  made  to  assume  a  deep  orange-yellow  colour,  but  that  when 
touched  or  blown  upon  its  usual  pale  yellow  tint  is  restored.  We 
commend  these  remarks  to  those  who  hold  that  change  of  colour  in 
iodide  of  silver  is  sufficient  evidence  of  chemical  decomposition 
having  taken  place. 


ROUGHENING  THE  EDGES  AND  MARGINS  OF 
GLASS  PLATES. 

The  roughening  of  the  edges  of  glass  plates  is  perhaps  not  a  great 
matter,  but  it  is  certainly  entitled  to  an  important  position  among 
the  small  things  which  conduce  to  comfort  in  the  manipulations  of 
photography ;  for  when  the  sharpness  of  the  edges  is  destroyed  by 
roughening  two  effects  are  produced:— first,  positively,  the  collodion 
adheres  better  than  if  the  edges  were  smooth  and  sharp ;  and  second, 
negatively,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  fingers  being  cut. 


A  file  is  used  by  many  for  roughening  the  edges  of  plates,  but  it 
is  far  from  being  as  good  for  the  purpose  as  stones,  whether  natural 
or  artificial.  A  file,  however,  will  act  much  better  when  wet  than 
when  dry,  and  better  when  it  is  wetted  with  turpentine  or  paraffine 
oil  than  with  water.  With  any  of  the  last-named  substances  as  a 
lubricant,  glass  may  be  filed,  drilled,  or  even  turned  with  consider¬ 
able  ease. 

A  piece  of  the  hard  sandstone  in  common  use  by  shoemakers  and 
others  for  sharpening  knives  answers  admirably  for  roughening 
glass,  as  it  does  not  chip  the  edges  to  the  same  extent  as  a  file. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  wash  or  brush  away  every  particle  of 
the  sand,  for  if  allowed  to  remain  about  the  edges  these  par¬ 
ticles  are  apt  to  cause  scratches  on  the  surface  during  the  final 
polishing. 

Corrundum  files  are  very  convenient  for  this  purpose,  and  are 
supplied  by  several  dealers.  Like  sandstone,  they  do  not  chip  the 
edges  of  the  glass ;  so  clean,  indeed,  is  the  edge  that  files  of  this 
kind  are  largely  used  by  watchmakers  for  reducing  the  diameter  of 
watch  glasses  and  even  enamelled  dials  that  may  happen  to  be  too 
large.  These  files  can  be  made  by  mixing  with  melted  glue  a 
quantity  of  emery  (flour  emery  is  too  fine  for  this  purpose),  and 
painting  this  thickly  on  a  suitable  piece  of  wood.  Although  we 
have  known  very  good  glass  files  made  in  this  way,  a  better 
kind  of  corrundum  file  is  made  by  the  substitution  of  lac  for 
the  glue.  The  proportions  may  be  regulated  to  suit  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  person  wanting  it ;  and  from  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  materials  solidify  frequent  trials  may  be  made 
without  trouble. 

The  mixture  should  be  cast  or  moulded  in  small  elongated  slabs 
of  about  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  and  a  V-shaped  groove  should 
traverse  it  from  end  to  end.  A  file  of  this  size,  when  held  between 
the  forefinger  and  thumb  and  drawn  along  the  edge  of  a  glass  plate, 
entirely  destroys  the  sharp  edges  of  both  surfaces  by  the  one 
operation.  Of  course  the  edge  of  the  plate  must  be  placed  in  the 
V  groove  referred  to. 

In  some  large  establishments  we  have  seen  plates  roughened  on 
the  edges  with  great  rapidity  by  the  operator  grasping  one  in  each 
hand,  crossing  them  slightly,  making  them  touch  at  the  corners  next 
to  himself,  and  then  drawing  both  edges  briskly  together  throughout 
their  length,  thus  making  the  sharp  edge  of  one  destroy  that  of  the 
other.  Some  are  very  clever  at  doing  this,  and  can  roughen  a  gross 
of  glasses  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time. 

For  roughening  the  margin  of  the  surface  the  latter  method  is  out 
of  the  question ;  the  file,  too,  fails  to  do  so  properly.  The  corrundum 
file  or  the  hard  sandstone  alone  answers  this  purpose.  The  best  way 
to  roughen  the  margin  is  to  have  a  board  with  a  face-piece  nearly 
the  thickness  of  the  glass,  and  against  which  the  plates  can  be  pushed. 
A  piece  of  wood,  acting  as  a  bridge,  must  be  erected  so  as  to  permit 
the  plate  to  be  pushed  underneath  it  up  against  the  face-plate  or 
check,  leaving  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  plate 
projecting  from  under  the  bridge.  A  sandstone  may  now  be 
applied  to  the  margin  of  the  plate  without  the  least  danger  of  its 
touching  any  other  portion  of  the  surface  than  that  at  first  de¬ 
termined  upon. 
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ON  LANTERN  TOPICS. 

The  lantern  season  of  1872-73  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  Our 
“popular  evenings”  have  been  frequent  and  well  attended,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  proved  more  popular  than  ever.  I  should  therefore  wish, 
before  the  lime  light  is  “  turned  off”  for  the  season,  to  make  a  few 
suggestions,  in  the  hope  they  may  induce  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  lantern  exhibitions  (and  their  name  is  legion)  to  aid  in  giving 
them  a  fresh  impetus,  and  increase  their  undoubted  popularity  and 
usefulness. 

The  lantern  of  the  present  day  (I  will  not  call  it  “  magic” — a  term 
which  belonged  to  the  barbarous  ages  of  lantern  history,  and  ought 
to  be  discarded  at  once  and  for  ever  by  our  manufacturers  and  the 
public  generally  as  puerile  and  derogatory,  and  “  dissolving-view  ”  or 
“  lime-light  lantern”  substituted)  is  so  perfect  and  well  adapted  for  its 
purpose  that  little  need  be  said  on  the  subject  of  its  construction. 
There  is  one  alteration,  however,  that  might  be  made  with  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  slide-holder,  viz.,  by  attaching  it  to  the  lantern  front  by 
means  of  four  equidistant  brass  tubes  (two  above  and  two  below), 
which  would  permit  the  introduction  of  the  slides  from  either  side, 
top  or  bottom — a  great  desideratum  in  producing  certain  dioramic 
effects.  In  using  a  single  lantern  I  much  prefer  employing  the 
original  oxyhydrogen  mixed  gas  jet  with  a  lime  clock;  for,  when 
once  lit  and  properly  adjusted,  a  magnificent  light  is  obtained  for 
the  entire  evening’s  entertainment  without  any  further  attention. 
To  those  who  are  not  satisfied  as  to  the  safety  of  this  arrangement 
I  would  say — “  Procure  by  all  means,  if  you  can,  some  of  our 
excellent  Editor’s  safety-valves  for  insertion  between  the  gas  bags 
and  the  burners.  But  I  think  they  are  scarcely  required  if  the 
axiom  be  ever  in  the  exhibitor’s  remembrance — equal  pressure  on  the 
gas  hags  simultaneously  applied. 

When  dissolving  and  dioramic  effects  are  desired  the  bi-unial 
lantern  will  be  found  by  far  the  most  convenient  arrangement ;  and 
the  safety  or  “  blow-through  ”  gas  jets  (Pumphrey’s  new  form  with 
improved  lime  holders)  answer  admirably.  The  value  of  the  “  blow- 
through  ’  burner  in  the  dissolving-view  lantern,  in  addition  to  its 
perfect  security,  is  much  enhanced  by  its  always  keeping  alight.  It 
matters  not  the  amount  of  oxygen  turned  on  or  off ;  whereas  in  the 
combined  gas  jet  the  slightest  excess  of  oxygen  produces  a  sharp 
snap  and  the  light  is  extinguished. 

I  think  that  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  circular  form 
has  been  generally  adopted  by  amateurs  and  the  trade  as  the  orthodox 
shape  of  the  lantern  picture.  A  disc  suits  some  subjects  admirably 
— statuary  for  instance ;  but  an  oblong,  rectangular,  or  dome-shaped 
picture  is  far  more  effective  when  landscape  and  architectural 
subjects  are  exhibited.  We  rarely  see  circular  landscapes  on  the 
walls  of  our  various  exhibitions.  Stereoscopic  pictures  are  never 
circular ;  then  why  have  them  so  in  the  lantern  or  on  the  screen  ? 
As  three  and  a-half  inch  condensers  appear  to  be  recognised  as  the 
standard  size,  a  dome-shaped  mount  might  also  be  selected  for  the 
pictures,  which  should  fall  readily  within  a  tliree-inch  circle.  By 
this  means  a  large  amount  of  undesirable  sky  and  foreground  would 
be  cut  off. 

A  mount  of  this  shape  was,  and  still  is,  employed  by  Messrs. 
Negretti  and  Zambra  in  the  magnificent  series  of  photographic 
lantern  slides  published  by  them  from  Mr.  Frith’s  Egyptian  nega¬ 
tives  ;  and  this  leads  me  to  draw  attention  to  a  fact  long  ago  insisted 
on  by  Mr.  Sutton,  of  the  superiority  of  lantern  transparencies 
printed  on  albumenised  plates  to  those  produced  by  the  ordinary 
method  with  collodion.  If  any  one  doubt  this  assertion  he  has  only 
to  select  a  first-class  specimen  by  each  process  and  compare  them 
on  the  screen.  Unquestionably  albumen  is  the  right  material  for 
lantern  transparencies,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  amateurs  and 
manufacturers,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  ignored  its  use.  It 
is  cheaper  than  collodion,  and  the  somewhat  prolonged  exposure  in 
the  printing  camera  can  scarcely  be  deemed  an  adequate  excuse  for 
its  undeserved  neglect;  moreover,  albumen  positives  require  no 
varnishing. 

I  think  it  will  be  granted,  as  a  rule,  that  a  fine  photographic 
transparency  is  not  improved  by  the  application  of  colour,  even  by 
the  most  artistic  hand;  and,  unless  pictures  are  required  for  the 
dissolving- view  lantern,  where  colour  lends  the  charm  to  the  effect, 
the  plain  untouched  photograph  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred. 

To  obviate  the  very  bad  effect  produced  on  withdrawing  a  slide 
from  the  lantern  by  presenting  a  disc  of  dazzling  brightness  on  the 
screen,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  following  simple  expedient  with 
an  excellent  result : — Beneath  and  a  few  inches  in  front  of  the  object- 
glass  of  the  lantern  a  piece  of  wood,  having  two  or  three  upright 
straps  nailed  on  to  it,  after  the  fashion  of  a  common  toast-rack,  is 
placed ;  and  into  one  of  the  spaces  between  the  uprights  is  dropped 
a  piece  of  finely-ground  glass  which  must  completely  screen  the 


aperture  of  the  object-glass.  The  lowest  portion  of  the  ground 
glass  may  be  rendered  more  translucent  than  the  rest  by  rubbing  a 
drop  or  two  of  paraffine  oil  on  it  and  gradually  softening  it  off  by 
friction  with  the  finger.  By  this  rough-and-ready  method  a  perfect 
gradation  of  translucency  may  be  obtained.  The  only  extra  mani¬ 
pulation  after  the  introduction  of  the  slide  is  simply  to  raise  the 
ground  glass  screen  slowly  (and  if  nicely  managed  the  effect  is  very 
pleasing),  and  as  slowly  lower  it  into  the  aforesaid  toast-rack,  when 
the  picture  is  to  be  changed.  By  this  means  the  room  is  never  in 
darkness  nor  the  spectators  dazzled ;  besides  the  effect  is  much  more 
artistic  and  imposing  than  when  the  usual  method  is  adopted.  For 
uncoloured  photographs  I  think  it  preferable  to  a  genuine  dissolving 
effect. 

During  the  last  four  or  five  years  the  lantern  has  been  decidedly 
advancing  in  public  favour  as  an  instrument  for  intellectual  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  this  in  a  great  measure  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  enter¬ 
prising  spirit  of  two  or  three  leadng  firms  in  publishing  first-class 
photographic  transparencies  as  slides ;  and  I  think  few  will  dispute 
that  the  best  way  of  thoroughly  enjoying  a  magnificent  architectural 
photograph  is  to  project  a  transparent  positive  of  it  on  the  screen 
by  the  lime-light  lantern. 

Latterly  there  has  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  our  slide 
manufacturers  to  follow  what  I  cannot  help  but  regard  as  a  retro¬ 
grade  course,  viz.,  publishing  photographic  copies  of  steel  engravings 
and  woodcuts — processes  not  well  adapted  for  such  treatment,  and 
having  a  tendency  to  lower  the  prestige  of  the  lantern.  What  we 
want  are  photographs  from  nature  of  the  highest  excellence — not 
copies ;  and  if  lantern  entertainments  are  to  hold  their  ground  and 
increase  in  popularity,  slides  of  this  description  must  be  forthcoming 
before  the  advent  of  another  Christmastide. 

One  would  like  to  see  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  our  art- 
science  exhibited  in  the  lantern.  These,  indeed,  would  be  photo¬ 
graphic  exhibitions  of  great  interest  on  a  grand  scale.  We  want  a 
greater  variety  and  number  of  lantern  pictures — as  many  as  there 
are  stereoscopic  subjects  published.  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  at 
present  very  meagrely  represented  in  the  lantern.  A  few  slides  may 
be  obtained  of  Naples,  Pompeii,  and  Herculaneum.  Greece,  with 
its  ruined  tombs  and  temples  and  glories  of  ancient  art,  has  not  yet 
“  put  in  an  appearance  ”  on  the  screen.  Picturesque  Brittany  is 
“  nowhere  ”  in  the  lantern ;  and  Spain,  with  its  medieval  marvels  of 
architectural  decoration,  is,  up  to  the  present  moment,  a  terra  incog¬ 
nita  by  lime  light.  Thanks  to  Mr.  F.  York,  we  have  a  fine  series  of 
animals  from  the  “  Zoo  ”  as  lantern  slides.  Why  should  we  not 
have  the  antiquities  and  sculptured  treasures  of  the  British  Museum 
and  South  Kensington’s  art  collection  equally  well  illustrated? 
Statuary  in  the  lantern  decidedly  produces  most  telling  effects.  Dr. 
Maddox  has  rendered  good  service  in  publishing  some  of  his  splendid 
microphotographs  of  high  educational  value ;  indeed  they  are  in¬ 
valuable  for  class  demonstration,  and  I  trust  others  will  follow  his 
good  example.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  sooner  or  later,  Capt.  Lyons 
will  be  induced  to  publish  his  truly  superb  series  of  the  ruined 
temples  of  India  as  lantern  slides,  the  exhibition  of  which  would 
gladden  the  heart  of  many  an  “  old  Indian,”  and  awaken  pleasing 
reminiscences  of  “  the  days  of  auld  lang  syne.”  Syntax. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS 

By  a  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

There  is  an  old  Latin  proverb — “  experimentum  fit  in  corpore  vili  ” — 
which,  when  very  freely  translated,  may  be  held  to  mean  that  when 
you  wish  to  pick  chesnuts  out  of  the  fire  you  should  not  use  your 
own  fingers  if  you  can  avoid  it.  Mr.  Sutton,  in  a  letter  dated 
January  13th,  said: — “I  have  used  the  term  ‘pyrogallol’  instead 
of  pyrogallic  acid  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  and  shall  continue  to  do 
so  in  future.  *  *  What  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  expression 

‘alkaline  pyrogallic  acid?’”  In  my  last  No tes  on  Passing  Events 
I  endorsed  the  doctrine,  fondly  believing  that  in  Mr.  Sutton’s  inde¬ 
pendent  utterances  at  least  I  should  find  it  consistently  supported 
But  no  !  the  experiment  appears  to  have  been  one  which  might  be 
ventured  upon  in  any  other  than  his  own  pages,  otherwise  why 
should  I  find  in  Mr.  Sutton’s  pamphlet  just  published  not  even  the 
ghost  of  the  newly-coined  word  “pyrogallol,”  but  instead  of  it  the 
well-worn  and  “absurd”  pyrogallic  acid.  If  the  latter  term  be 
really  so  absurd — and  I  for  one  believe  it  to  be  so,  at  least  in  its 
connection  with  its  alkalinity — why  does  Mr.  Sutton  employ  it  in 
his  pamphlet?  After  backing  up  Mr.  Sutton’s  opinions,  was  I  not 
justified  in  my  expectation  of  his  retaining  them  for  a  moderate  time? 

Passing  one  day  by  the  shop  of  a  second-hand  dealer,  I  was 
tempted  to  invest  half-a-crown  in  a  stereoscope  that  appeared  to 
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have  had  a  prolonged  acquaintance  with  the  window  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment.  It  is  a  somewhat  unfashionable  instrument,  and  would 
be  looked  at  twice  before  it  would  be  placed  upon  the  drawing-room 
table  of  a  fashionable  mansion ;  but  it  has  capital  lenses,  which  are 
of  very  short  focus.  Now,  here  comes  the  point  of  my  remarks. 
When  I  examine  an  ordinary  stereoscopic  picture  in  this  instru¬ 
ment,  although  each  half  of  this  ordinary  picture  (the  usual  thing 
of  the  shops  and  shop  windows)  is  in  reality  only  two  and  three- 
quarter  inches  wide,  the  angle  subtended  by  it — or,  in  other  words, 
its  apparent  size — is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  a  twelve-inch 
picture  when  held  at  the  ordinary  distance  from  the  eye.  Where, 
then,  is  to  be  found  the  alleged  superiority  of  large  pictures  for  the 
stereoscope?  If  those  who  are  desirous  of  having  their  binocular 
pictures  represented  of  a  large  size  will  only  try  the  effect  of  having 
eyepieces  of  short  focus  adapted  to  their  stereoscopes  they  will  find 
that  the  angle  of  the  picture  will  be  quite  as  much  as  the  eye  can 
take  in  comfortably,  while  the  amplification  will  not  have  been 
attended  by  any  falling  off  in  the  sharpness  of  the  picture,  provided 
that  picture  be  even  moderately  good.  Where,  then,  lies  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  having  stereoscopic  pictures  made  of  a  larger  size  than 
that  hitherto  in  use?  If  there  be  any  difficulty  about  the  texture 
of  the  paper  becoming  offensively  visible  under  a  large  magnifying 
power,  then  all  I  have  to  say  is  that  by  more  carefully  adjusting  the 
light  the  texture  will  not  be  seen;  and,  at  any  rate,  by  using  a 
transparency  backed,  not  by  ground  glass,  but  by  gelatine  and  zinc 
white,  no  texture  will  be  visible.  A  plate  of  opal  glass  placed  behind 
a  transparency  makes  an  admirable  backing  for  it,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  it  surpasses  the  oxide-of-zinc  emulsion.  Both  ground  glass 
and  varnish  to  imitate  ground  glass  are  quite  inadmissible  for  the 
finest  effects,  especially  if  the  picture  is  to  be  viewed  through  a  glass 
of  considerable  magnifying  power. 

As  the  subject  of  lens  mounts  is  receiving  attention,  I  venture  to 
state  my  belief  that  an  important  reformation  might  be  effected  by 
the  simple  means  of  making  the  brass  mounting  much  thinner  than 
it  is  at  present.  There  is  a  far  greater  amount  of  brass  in  the  tube 
of  a  lens  than  there  is  any  necessity  for.  I  am  aware  that  opticians 
urge,  as  showing  the  necessity  for  having  such  stout  tubes,  the  fact 
that  screws  have  to  be  cut  in  each  end  of  them  in  order  that  the 
cells  may  be  screwed  in  their  places ;  but  this  is  met  by  the  counter 
fact  that  some  very  thin  and  light  tubes  exist  which  have  a  ring  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an-inch  in  width,  soldered  inside  each  end  of  the 
tube,  and  in  which  ring  the  screw  is  cut.  Foreign  portrait  lenses  are 
occasionally  to  be  met  with  made  in  this  way.  So  far  as  the  screw¬ 
cutting  is  concerned  all  the  advantages  possessed  by  a  thick  tube  are 
possessed  by  one  of  the  thinnest  construction,  which  is  thus  thickened 
to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  each  end.  But  a  screw 
either  inside  of  the  tube  or  outside  of  the  cell  is  far  from  being  a 
necessity,  for  a  bayonet  joint  will  answer  the  purpose  of  retaining 
the  lens  cell  in  the  tube  quite  as  well  as  a  screw ;  indeed,  lenses  are 
occasionally  to  be  met  with  having  bayonet  joints  throughout  instead 
of  screws.  Cells,  too,  are  often  made  of  an  unnecessary  degree  of 
stoutness.  That  they  might  be  made  of  half  the  weight  will  be 
evident  to  those  who  examine  the  light  cells  of  some  of  the  French- 
made  opera-glasses  now  in  such  common  use. 

After  Mr.  Sutton’s  denunciation  of  swing-backs  to  landscape 
cameras  as  an  “absurdity”  where  accurate  work  is  required,  I 
am  almost  afraid  to  confess  that  the  camera  I  generally  use  has  one 
of  these  absurd  adjuncts.  Having  said  this  much,  I  may  as  well  go 
farther  and  say  that  no  landscape  photographer  who  once  experiences 
the  luxury  of  having  a  swing-back  to  his  camera  would  ever  again 
tolerate  a  camera  without  it.  Suppose  that  he  is  going  to  photograph 
any  ordinary  distant  scene,  using  a  lens  having  a  stop  of  moderate 
size;  and  suppose,  further,  that  there  are  grass,  shrubs,  or  flowers  in 
the  foreground — these  will  almost  invariably  be  out  of  focus ;  but 
just  swing  back  the  ground  glass  so  that  the  upper  end  of  it  shall  be 
removed  farther  from  the  lens,  and  at  once  the  foreground  vegetation 
is  made  perfectly  sharp,  the  objects  on  the  central  line  of  the  picture 
remaining  unaltered  as  respects  sharpness.  Swing-backs  are  now 
made  so  elegantly,  lightly,  neatly,  and  efficiently  that  no  photographer 
who  studies  his  comfort  and  convenience  should  have  a  camera 
without  such  an  adjunct,  or  its  substitute,  a  swinging-lens.  If  Mr. 
Sutton  will  give  my  suggestion  a  trial  he  will  endorse  all  that  I  have 
said. 

ON  THE  STABILITY  OF  THE  COLLODION  FILM.* 

The  very  numerous  and  concordant  micrometric  measures  of  star 
photographs  made  by  myself  and  under  my  direction  during  the 

*  Silliman’s  Journal. 


past  seven  years,  have  inspired  me  with  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  the  collodion  film,  particularly  when  applied  to  a  plate 
of  glass  properly  albumenised. 

The  measures  above  referred  to  were  made  upon  nearly  thirty 
plates  of  the  Pleiades  group,  taken  at  many  different  times,  and 
embracing  within  a  space  of  about  80'  square  from  thirty  to  seventy- 
five  star  images,  according  to  the  time  of  exposure,  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  chemicals ;  also  upon  many 
plates  of  the  Prsesepe  group,  averaging  about  thirty-four  stars  on 
each  plate ;  also  upon  many  plates  of  the  group  about  @  Orionis ; 
also  upon  many  plates  of  the  group  surrounding  forty-one  Bootis; 
also  of  the  group  surrounding  ix  Cassiopsea. 

In  addition  to  the  measures  of  the  position  and  distance  of  the 
members  of  the  several  groups  mentioned,  very  many  measures  have 
been  made  upon  long  lines  of  star  images  at  intervals  of  one  second 
of  time  from  each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  angular 
value  of  any  given  portion  of  the  plate.  Very  many  measures  have 
been  made  for  the  same  purpose  upon  selected  star  pairs,  and  the 
results  of  these  measures  compared  with  the  results  of  transits  of 
stars  over  diamond  lines  drawn  upon  a  plate  of  glass  placed  in  the 
photographic  plate-holder  at  the  photographic  focus;  and,  finally, 
many  measures  have  been  made  upon  star  groups  taken  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  central,  and  following  regions  of  the  plates,  for  the  purpose 
of  detecting  the  character  and  amount  of  the  distortion,  if  any,  of 
the  images. 

The  results  of  all  these  measures  were  so  concordant  as  to  forbid 
the  idea  of  the  existence  of  any  great  change  in  the  collodion  film, 
and  the  conviction  of  this  stability  is  very  greatly  strengthened  by 
very  few  attempts  to  remove  the  collodion  film  from  an  albumenised 
plate  by  any  ordinary  mode  of  rubbing  or  washing. 

This  confidence  in  the  reliability  of  the  photographic  method  for 
measures  of  precision  was  rudely  shocked  by  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Paschen,  contained  in  an  elaborate  article  upon  the  application  of 
photography  to  the  observation  of  the  coming  transit  of  Venus, 
printed  in  the  Astronomische  Nachrichten,  in  April  last.  He  found 
in  three  measures  upon  albumenised  plates  and  upon  one  not  albu¬ 
menised,  respectively,  a  shrinkage  to  the  following  fractions  of  the 
whole  space  measured: — In  No.  1,  *£*;  No.  2,  No.  3,  tbVb  ; 
No.  4,  stW  Nos.  1  and  2  were  measures  of  the  same  plate,  but  in 
directions  perpendicular  to  each  other;  No  4  was  on  a  plate  not 
albumenised.  These  quantities  are  so  large  and  irregular  that,  if  they 
really  exist,  we  must  be  compelled  to  relinquish  the  hopes  based 
upon  the  use  of  photography  for  precise  astronomy. 

My  own  experience,  and  a  distrust  of  the  methods  used  by  Mr. 
Paschen  for  obtaining  these  results,  prevented  me  from  losing  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  value  of  a  photographic  image.  Still  the  question 
was  so  grave,  and  the  general  merits  of  Mr.  Paschen’s  article  so 
great,  that  I  determined  to  subject  the  point  to  a  thorough  examina¬ 
tion,  and  for  that  purpose  the  following  measures  were  made,  upon 
plates  albumenised  before  the  application  of  the  collodion-first, 
when  leaving  the  camera  and  quite  wet,  and,  second,  when  they  had 
become  dry.  Some  of  the  plates  were  negatives  of  dark  lines  upon 
a  white  ground,  and  some  of  white  lines  upon  a  dark  ground.  In 
some,  while  yet  wet,  most  of  the  collodion  between  the  lines  was 
removed,  to  encourage  a  shrinkage  outward,  and  in  others  most  of 
the  collodion  outside  of  the  lines  was  removed,  to  encourage  a 
shrinkage  inward.  Most  of  the  collodion  used  was  such  as  is  in 
ordinary  use  in  my  observatory.  The  measures  were  made  by  the 
aid  of  my  micrometer  screw,  one  revolution  of  which  is  equal  to 
?Vth  of  an  inch.  The  plates  were  made  and  the  measures  conducted 
by  Mr.  Chapman,  my  assistant,  who  is  an  accomplished  photo¬ 
grapher,  and  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  micrometer.  The  plates 
were  left  clamped  upon  the  stage  of  the  micrometer  during  the 
interval  between  the  measures  wet  and  dry,  and  both  these  measures 
were  consequently  made  on  the  same  parts  of  the  screw.  In  every 
case  five  bisections  of  each  of  the  two  lines  were  made,  and  the 
difference  between  the  means  of  these  readings  shows  the  distance 
between  the  lines  in  terms  of  screw  revolutions.  For  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  the  degree  of  precision  attainable  by  the  measures  I  will 
transcribe  in  full  the  measures  of  the  first  two  plates,  giving  for  the 
rest  only  the  results. 

The  values  of  the  measured  spaces  have  been  reduced  to  a  uni¬ 
form  temperature  of  the  screw  of  68“  Fah.  by  the  application  of  a 
correction  deduced  from  the  recognised  co-efficients  of  expansion  of 
steel  and  glass.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  cases  save  two  the 
distance  was  greater  between  the  lines  when  the  plate  was  dry  than 
when  wet.  The  mean  excess  of  the  nine  measures  is  Rev.  0  0017, 
which  is  sslsirth  of  an  inch;  it  reaches  in  no  case  *BVutli  of  an  inch. 
This  result  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  cooling  of  the  glass  plate  by  the 
evaporation  which  takes  place  the  moment  the  wet  plate  is  taken 
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from  the  plate-holder  and  exposed  to  the  air  under  the  micrometer. 
This  excess  of  distance  (Rev.  0  0017)  would  be  caused  by  an  increase 
of  temperature  for  the  dry  glass  of  about  4°  Fall. 

This  consideration  reveals  a  source  of  error  in  the  use  of  wet 
plates  which  I  have  not  hitherto  considered,  since  the  same 
evaporation  takes  place,  no  doubt,  during  the  long  exposures  given  to 
star-plates ;  the  amount  will  vary  according  to  the  hygrometric  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  may  be  met  by  reading  wet  and  dry  bulb 
thermometers. 

My  objection  to  the  method  used  by  Mr.  Pasclien,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  that  instead  of  being  confined  to  an  investigation  of  what 
happens  to  the  collodion  film  between  the  moment  of  exposure  wet 
and  the  moment  of  measurement  when  dry,  it  is  a  comparison  of 
the  actual  state  of  the  plate  when  dry — what  it  ought  to  have  been 
had  all  the  adjustments,  manipulations,  and  instruments  been 
perfect : — 


Plate  No.  1. 

June  27,  1870.  Ther.  74  deg. 

Wet. 

LINE  NO.  I.  LINE  NO.  2. 

165-5500  72-1175 

•5470  -1125 

•5525  -1225 

•5575  -1275 

•5540  -1240 

Plate  No.  2. 

June  27,  1870.  Ther.  74  deg, 

Wet. 

LINE  NO.  I.  LINE  NO.  2. 

164-3275  71-9350 

•3325  *9450 

•3250  -9300 

•3350  .9370 

•3275  -9475 

165-5522  72-1208 

72-1208 

164-3295  71-9388 

71-9388 

93-4814 

-f-  10  Therm,  cor. 

93-4324 

Dry.  Therm.  72°. 

165-1125  71-6850 

•1150  -6880 

*1175  -6890 

•1176  -6850 

•1125  -6860 

92-3907 

-}-  10  Therm,  cor. 

92-3917 

Dry.  Therm.  72°. 

163-9075  71-5100 

•9000  50 

•9100  00 

•9025  50 

•9025  50 

165-1150  71-6866 

71-6866 

163*9045  71-5130 

71-5130 

93-4284 

-{-  7  Therm,  cor. 

92-3915 

-J-  7  Therm,  cor. 

93-4291  Drjr— R.  0‘0033 

92-3922  Dry-fR.  0‘0005 

Plate  No.  1. — June  27. 

Therm.  74  and 

72° 

Dry— R  0'0033 

„  2.—  „  27. 

99 

74 

99 

72° 

„  +R  0  0005 

,,  3. — July  3. 

99 

82 

99 

83° 

„  -\-R  0  0004 

„  4.—  „  3. 

99 

84 

99 

85° 

,,  -{— R  0  0007 

„  5.—  „  8. 

9  9 

77 

99 

78° 

„  +R  0-0009 

„  6.—  „  8. 

99 

82 

99 

80° 

„  -f-R  0  0092 

„  7.—  „  10. 

99 

78 

99 

80° 

„  — R  0-0059 

„  8.—  „  10. 

99 

81 

99 

83° 

„  +R  0  0040 

„  9.—  „  10. 

99 

84 

99 

82° 

„  +R  0  0089 

Mean  excess  of  dry 

R.  0-0017= 

:jg25ffth  of  an  inch. 

J.  M.  Rutherford. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTH. 

After  the  appearance  of  my  last  batch  of  notes  I  was  somewhat 
severely  taken  to  task  by  several  correspondents  for  what  one  of 
them  facetiously  called  my  “  ball  brick.”  I  have  not  got  my  Journal 
back  from  the  binder,  and  so  cannot  reply  to  the  critics  individually ; 
but  I  still  think  the  idea  contained  the  germ  of  a  good  thing.  Cer¬ 
tain  other  correspondents  fell  foul  of  me  for  my  raid  against  stupid 
patents  and  stupider  secret  process-mongers ;  and  one  more  than 
hinted  that,  as  a  manufacturer  of  photographic  chemicals,  I  “  aye 
kept  something  to  mysel’  I  didna  tell  to  onybody.”  Let  me  assure 
the  writer,  and  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  foundation  for  such  a  charge.  During  the  whole  of  the 
quarter  of  a  century  that  I  have  experimented  and  dabbled  in 
photography  I  have  not  come  across  a  new  notion,  or  hit  on  a  new 
combination,  that  has  not  been  communicated  to  the  first  caller,  or 
brought  before  the  first  meeting  of  one  or  other  of  the  societies. 
Probably  when  all  are  summed  up  it  will  be  but  little,  but,  then,  it 
has  been  my  all. 

I  should  like  to  shake  hands  with  “Aliquis.”  He  has  in  last 
week’s  Journal  said  publicly  what  we  in  the  north  have  long  been 


saying  in  secret.  He  has  had  the  courage  to  tell  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  what  we  have,  with  the  exception  of  certain  private  remon¬ 
strances  with  the  Editors,  only  spoken  of  amongst  ourselves,  i.e., 
that  the  foreign  correspondence  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  or  at  least 
not  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to.  We  may  be  wrong  ;  but  we 
do  think  that  advertisements  of  stereoscopes  about  to  be  patented, 
and  pamphlets  about  to  be  published,  should  appear  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  columns,  and  that  in  the  space  devoted  to  foreign  correspondence 
we  should  find,  as  we  were  wont  to  do,  an  epitome  of  what  our  foreign 
brethren  are  doing.  Now,  I’ve  done  with  that,  and  shake  hands 
with  Mr.  Sutton,  whom  I  really  like,  and  shall  like  him  all  the  more 
if  he  show  himself  open  to  taking  a  well-meant,  gentle  hint. 

Week  by  week  we  get  more  and  more  evidence  that  photographers 
are  realising  the  value  of  the  lantern  and  oxyhydrogen  light  as  an 
aid  to  the  production  of,  and  a  means  of  showing,  their  work,  and  so 
every  little  scrap  of  information  regarding  them  must  be  of  interest. 
The  light,  when  properly  managed,  is  as  safe  as  an  ordinary  candle; 
but,  in  the  hands  of  careless  or  incompetent  operators,  it  becomes  a 
source  of  great  danger.  When,  therefore,  an  explosion  occurs,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  circumstances  connected  therewith  should  be  os 
widely  known  as  possible,  as  no  knowledge  is  so  good  as  that  which 
is  gained  by  experience,  and  nothing  is  so  likely  to  prevent  an  ex¬ 
plosion  as  a  knowledge  of  that  by  which  it  has  been  caused. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  had  three  explosions  here,  and 
there  has  been  one  in  England.  For  information  regarding  the  last, 
which  occurred  in  the  Blackburn  theatre,  I  have  applied  to  the 
manager,  but  as  yet  have  got  no  reply,  and  so  cannot  say  anything 
as  to  its  cause.*  Of  the  three  that  occurred  here — one  in  Galashiels, 
one  in  Leven,  and  one  in  Edinburgh — I  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting  information,  and  so  give  it  to  be  added  to  their  store  of 
“  things  worth  knowing”  by  all  readers  of  the  Journal  who  are  inte¬ 
rested  in  lantern  work. 

The  first  explosion  occurred  at  Galashiels,  in  a  large  public  hall, 
where  were  assembled  a  large  gathering  of  Sunday-school  children 
and  their  friends.  The  lantern  was  under  the  management  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  conducted  hundreds  of  exhibitions  with  perfect 
success.  The  exhibition  had  gone  on  for  lialf-an-liour  with  a  pretty 
good  light,  when,  without  further  notice  than  a  slight  diminution  of 
the  light,  which  the  operator  was  trying  to  rectify  by  adjusting  the 
cocks,  a  violent  explosion  took  place,  shaking  the  building,  breaking 
the  glass,  and  very  seriously  injuring  a  number  of  the  children.  The 
wonder  is  that  no  lives  were  lost,  but,  whatever  doubters  may  say,  I 
believe  in  a  special  Providence  watching  over  such  cases.  On  com¬ 
municating  with  the  operator,  he  gave  me  his  opinion  as  follows : — 
“I  used  only  one  bag,  taking  the  hydrogen  from  the  main  pipe. 
The  gases  are  in  separate  tubes,  and  join  at  the  lime.  The  cause  of 
the  explosion  was  on  account  of  some  hydrogen  having  been  in  the 
bag  when  it  was  filled  with  oxygen,  and  of  which  I  was  not  aware 
till  some  time  after  the  explosion.  But  the  question  arises — How 
did  the  gas  explode  when  the  pressure  was  on  the  bag?  The  only 
explanation  which  I  can  give,  and  which  I  believe  is  the  correct  one, 
is  that  the  pressure-boards  were  put  against  the  table  leg,  so  as  to 
keep  them  in  their  places,  and  there  was  on  the  leg  of  the  table  a 
bead  which,  when  the  upper  board  came  in  contact  with  it,  caused  a 
momentary  stoppage  of  the  pressure,  and  so  allowed  the  flame  to  go 
back.”  Now  if  this  be  the  true  explanation,  the  wonder  is,  not  why 
the  flame  went  back,  but  why  it  burned  half-an-hour  before  doing  so. 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the  true  explanation  may  be  that 
the  burner,  although  carrying  the  gases  in  separate  tubes  till  near 
the  lime,  mixed  them  before  delivery,  and  that,  when  the  board  rested 
on  the  bead  of  the  table,  the  pressure  on  the  main,  or  hydrogen, 
established  an  ingoing  current,  which  produced  the  explosive  mix¬ 
ture.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not  there  are  two  lessons  which  ought 
to  be  impressed  on  all  operators : — Never  put  oxygen  in  a  hydrogen 
hag ,  and  always  see  that  the  upper  hoard  has  free  play. 

The  second  explosion,  which  occurred  in  Edinburgh,  was  of  a  less 
serious  nature,  and  involved  only  the  destruction  of  the  bag.  A 
gentleman  of  considerable  experience  in  lantern  work,  before  going 
to  give  an  exhibition  to  some  of  his  country  friends,  wished  to  have 
a  rehearsal,  that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  do  justice  to  the 
descriptive  part,  and  had  got  to  nearly  the  last  picture  when  the 
light  failed  in  consequence  of  the  oxygen  bag  becoming  nearly  empty. 

*  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  had  a  communication  from  the  manager  of  the 
Blackburn  theatre,  in  which  he  says  : — “  We  were  using  two  bags  with  150  lbs.  on  each. 
The  gases  were  mixed  in  the  burners  at  some  distance  from  the  lime.  There  were  two 
lanterns,  joined  to  the  one  pair  of  bags  by  T-pieces.  Only  one  lantern  was  lighted, 
and  the  other  was  being  so  when  the  explosion  occurred.  We  cannot  account  for  the 
explosion,  as  we  had  wrought  both  lanterns  in  exactly  the  same  way  all  the  previous 
week.”  Now  if  this  description  be  correct,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  not  only  that  I  cannot 
account  for  the  explosion,  but  also  that  the  lime  light,  as  generally  used,  is  a  very 
dangerous  thing,  liable  at  any  moment  to  scatter  death  and  destruction  around.  I 
have  written  to  Blackburn  again,  and  hope  to  get  sufficient  information  to  show  that 
there  was  some  screw  loose  that  will  explain  the  cause  of  the  accident. 
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An  inexperienced  assistant,  knowing  that  there  was  still  oxygen 
enough  for  the  remaining  pictures,  removed  the  weights  and  lifted 
up  the  upper  board,  intending  to  roll  up  the  bag  so  as  to  squeeze  it 
out,  pulled  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  draw  in  sufficient  hydrogen  to  form 
an  explosive  mixture,  and,  the  hydrogen  being  still  burning,  the  ex¬ 
plosion  occurred  with  sufficient  violence  to  tear  the  bag  into  ribbons, 
stunning  the  operator  considerably,  but  doing  no  further  damage. 
The  lesson  from  this  is  obvious : — Never  meddle  with  weights,  boards, 
or  bags  until  the  codes  are  turned  off. 

Leven  was  the  scene  of  the  third  explosion,  which,  although  not 
attended  with  fatal  consequences,  was  such  as  to  be  thought  of  only 
with  horror.  A  gentleman  who  had  long  amused  his  children  and 
their  friends  with  an  oil-lighted  lantern,  resolved  to  get  a  lime-light 
arrangement  fitted  to  it,  and  got  it  done  by  one  of  our  opticians 
here,  who  supplied  all  necessary  apparatus,  with  full  instructions 
for  its  use.  So  far  all  was  well,  but  he  was  asked  to  get  a  supply  of 
chlorate  of  potash  and  oxide  of  manganese  also,  and  not  keeping 
these  in  stock  he  sent  an  order  to  a  firm  that  did,  and  got  two 
parcels  properly  labelled,  and  delivered  them  along  with  the  appa¬ 
ratus.  Well,  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  box,  the  gentleman, 
wishing  to  make  a  trial,  got  all  things  ready,  and  mixed  twelve 
i  ounces  of  the  chlorate  of  potass  with  four  ounces  of  the  manganese, 
and  put  the  mixture  into  the  retort  of  sheet  iron,  of  the  usual 
conical  form,  and,  having  placed  it  on  the  fire,  stood  quietly  by  with 
a  glowing  splinter  of  wood  in  his  hand,  ready  to  attach  the  tube  to 
the  bag,  according  to  his  instructions,  as  soon  as  oxygen  began  to 
come  off.  Within  three  minutes,  according  to  his  estimate,  after 
the  retort  was  placed  on  the  fire,  an  explosion  of  fearful  violence 
occurred,  cutting  and  otherwise  injuring  the  gentleman  severely, 
blowing  out  the  window,  both  glass  and  woodwork,  smashing  the 
door  and  completely  wrecking  much  of  the  furniture,  and  burning 
and  destroying  his  clothes.  Some  pieces  of  sheet  iron— -evidently 
portions  of  the  retort — were  afterwards  found,  but  the  grate  which 
contained  the  fire  had  disappeared  entirely,  except  a  small  bit  of 
one  of  the  bars,  which  was  found  on  the  top  of  a  bookcase.  How 
the  gentleman  escaped  as  he  did,  unless  on  the  special  Providence 
theory,  I  do  not  know,  but  he  was  very  much  injured,  and  although 
now  able  to  be  out  again,  he  is  quite  deaf  in  one  ear,  although  I 
hope  he  will  not  be  permanently  so.  Some  idea  of  the  force  of  the 
explosion  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  people  living  at  a 
distance  of  nearly  a  mile  rushed  to  the  spot,  thinking  that  the  boiler 
of  the  starch  works  had  blown  up. 

I  was  consulted  anent  the  matter,  and  a  very  little  examination 
showed  that  the  explosion  was  not  caused  by  the  stoppage  of  the 
retort  tube,  nor  from  the  swelling  up  of  the  contents  choking  it,  and 
pointed  very  clearly  to  some  impurity  in  the  material.  Samples  of 
both  chlorate  and  manganese  were  received,  and  the  cause  was 
abundantly  evident  within  a  few  minutes  after  they  came  into  my 
possession.  The  chlorate  of  potass  was  a  pretty  good  article,  or  as 
pure  as  commercial  chlorate  generally  is,  but  the  manganese  had  a 
suspicious  look,  and,  on  examination,  was  found  not  to  contain  a 
trace  of  manganese,  but  to  consist  entirely  of  sulphide  of  antimony. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  these  two  salts,  or  who  remember 
the  original  lucifer  matches,  which  were  made  principally  of  them, 
need  not  be  told  of  the  horrible  nature  of  such  a  mixture  for  the 
production  of  oxygen,  and  those  who  are  not  had  better  not  experi¬ 
ment  with  it.  I  may,  however,  say  that  I  have  just  made  the 
following  experiment : — In  a  small  test  tube  I  placed  a  mixture  of 
ten  grains  of  the  chlorate  and  three  of  the  antimony,  and  with  a 
tube-holder  held  it  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  lamp.  In  four  seconds 
there  was  an  explosion  as  loud  as  that  produced  by  the  firing  of  a 
pistol,  and  the  tube  literally  was  nowhere,  nothing  being  found  on 
the  laboratory  table  or  floor  but  a  few  grains  of  glass  dust. 

The  lesson  from  this  is  also  very  evident: — Never  make  oxygen 
with  a  new  supply  of  manganese  till  you  have  applied  such  a  test  as 
will  prove  that  it  is  safe.  This  testing  should  never  be  omitted, 
especially  as  it  is  such  a  simple  operation  that  the  most  inexperienced 
operator  may  readily  perform  it;  and  although  I  published  it  in  this 
J ournal  some  years  ago,  shortly  after  the  serious  and  fatal  explosion 
that  occurred  in  Manchester,  I  shall  explain  it  again  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  not  have  seen  it,  or  who  may  have  forgotten  it : — In 
a  small  test  tube  place  about  twenty  grains  of  the  mixture  of  chlorate 
and  manganese  in  the  ordinary  proportions,  and  hold  it  in  the  flame 
of  a  Bunsen  lamp,  spirit  lamp,  or  gas  jet.  If  only  a  few  bright 
sparks  are  visible,  and  the  oxygen  comes  quietly  off,  it  may  be  used 
with  confidence ;  if  the  contents  of  the  tube  blaze  off  like  a  squib, 
soot  or  carbon  in  some  form  has  been  used  as  an  adulterant,  and  if 
sulphide  of  antimony  has  been  substituted  the  result  will  be  as 
already  described.  I  need  hardly  add  that,  of  course,  the  mouth  of 
the  tube  must  be  turned  away  from  the  direction  of  the  operator’s  face. 


How  the  antimony  was  substituted  for  the  manganese  I  do  not 
yet  know,  but  I  hope  to  tell  my  readers  all  about  it  in  my  next. 

John  Nicol,  Ph.D. 


PRODUCING  STIPPLED  GROUNDS. 

[Provisional  Specification.] 

The  object  of  my  invention  is  to  improve  the  effect  of  photographs 
produced  by  light  printing  from  negatives  by  giving  them  a  lined, 
dotted,  stippled,  or  any  similarly-varied  ground.  For  this  purpose, 
according  to  one  method  of  proceeding  I  draw,  paint,  or  photograph 
on  paper,  canvas,  or  other  surface  a  groundwork  such  as  will  give 
the  desired  effect  on  the  picture.  This  may  be  done  in  lines,  dots, 
or  washes  of  any  design ;  from  this  design  a  negative  is  prepared  on 
glass,  paper,  or  other  surface  by  any  known  photographic  process. 

When  this  negative  is  produced  on  glass  it  is  transferred  to  any 
thin  substance,  such  as  paper,  gelatine,  collodion,  or  talc,  which 
may  be  done  in  the  following  manner: — I  pour  over  the  nega¬ 
tive  a  solution  of  gum,  gelatine,  india-rubber,  or  any  substance 
suitable  for  producing  a  film  which  protects  the  negative.  When 
this  solution  is  dry  a  tough,  special  collodion,  ordinarily  called 
“  transfer  collodion,”  is  poured  over  it,  and  when  this  is  thoroughly 
dry  the  whole  is  soaked  in  water.  A  strong  leathery  but  transparent 
film,  consisting  of  the  original  collodion  negative,  the  protecting 
substance,  and  the  transfer  collodion,  can  then  be  removed  from  the 
glass  to  be  used  as  hereafter  described.  As  this  mode  of  producing 
such  a  film  has  been  used  for  other  processes  I  do  not  consider  it 
part  of  my  present  invention,  but  describe  it  only  in  order  that  my 
process  may  be  understood.  This  film  containing  the  negative  of 
the  groundwork  is  interposed  between  the  negative  of  the  picture 
and  the  surface  on  which  it  is  to  be  printed  by  light. 

If  the  negative  of  the  picture  is  on  collodion  film,  paper,  talc, 
gelatine,  or  any  such  substance,  then  the  groundwork  film  produced 
as  above  described  can  be  used  either  in  front  or  at  the  back  of  the 
principal  negative  according  to  the  effect  desired  to  be  produced. 
When  it  is  desired  that  the  picture  should  present  the  effect  of  a  line 
engraving  the  groundwork  negative  may  be  produced  from  wire 
gauze  or  fabric  of  suitable  pattern.  Should  it  be  desired  that  one 
part  of  the  picture  should  show  the  lines  more  strongly  than  another, 
a  part  of  the  object  may  be  shaded  or  thrown  a  little  out  of  focus  by 
inclining  it  more  or  less  to  the  plane  of  the  picture,  or  a  lens-may  be 
employed  which  focusses  part  but  not  the  whole  of  the  object.  By 
these  or  similar  means  a  great  variety  of  effects  can  be  produced  on 
the  groundwork.  Also,  the  negative  of  the  groundwork  can  be  made 
of  various  thicknesses  so  as  to  produce  a  softening  effect  in  printing. 

The  gauze  or  fabric  employed  may  be  of  very  fine  mesh  when  minute 
lining  is  required,  or  may  be  of  large  mesh  or  magnified  when  bold  lines 
are  desired.  Also,  two  or  more  thicknesses  of  gauze  may  be  photo¬ 
graphed,  in  which  case  one  being  well  focussed  would  give  definite 
lines,  while  the  others,  being  out  of  focus,  would  give  a  shaded  effect. 

Instead  of  wire  gauze  natural  objects  may  be  employed — in  some 
cases  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope;  as,  for  instance,  animal  or 
vegetable  tissues,  wings  or  eyes  of  insects,  or  such  like  objects.  A 
dotted  effect  can  also  be  produced  from  a  pigment  held  in  mechanical 
suspension  in  liquid  which  may  either  be  contained  in  a  glass  trough 
or  spread  as  a  film  on  glass  so  that  a  negative  may  be  taken  from  it, 
which,  applied  as  above  described,  will  give  the  effect  of  a  stippled 
engraving.  By  combining  such  a  negative  with  that  taken  from 
gauze  a  combination  of  the  stippled  and  lined  effect  will  be  produced. 

And  thus  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  a  great  variety  of 
effects,  such  as  those  of  a  line  engraving,  aquatint,  mezzotint,  or 
stippled  drawing,  or  a  combination  of  any  of  these,  may  be  attained 
by  these  means,  and  that  these  are  applicable  to  ordinary  photographs 
or  to  enlargements,  or  to  the  various  preparations  ordinarily  employed 
for  printing  mechanically  or  otherwise  from  photographs.  The 
groundwork  films  produced  as  above  described  may  be  employed  in 
the  printing  of  many  successive  pictures.  When  desirable  such 
film  can  be  permanently  mounted  on  the  negative  of  a  picture  so  as 
to  be  always  printed  along  with  and  form  part  of  it. 

It  may  be  readily  understood  that  negative  films  might  be  used  as 
I  have  described,  not  only  for  producing  backgrounds  but  also  for 
showing  objects  superposed  with  more  or  less  faintness  over  the 
objects  of  the  principal  picture,  and  such  superposed  objects  or  films 
containing  them  may  be  used  in  combination  with  the  groundwork. 

Robert  Faulkner. 


ON  UNIFORMITY  IN  PRICES :  A  REPLY  TO  MR. 
VANDYKE. 

In  my  communication  in  reply  to  Mr.  Vandyke,  I  made  it  as  clear 
as  I  could  that  his  proposition  that  the  prices  of  photographs  should 
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be  uniform  was  not  desirable,  and,  if  desirable,  it  was  not  possible. 
Mr.  Vandyke  has  only  glanced  at  my  communication,  and  in  a 
manner  he  answers  it.  Now  I  must  tell  that  gentleman  that  the 
first  thing  to  learn  towards  fair  discussion  is  exactness.  In  fact, 
without  this  quality  true  judgment  is  impossible.  If  Mr.  Vandyke 
had  read  my  article  with  any  exactness  of  discrimination  liis  reply 
to  me  would  have  been  very  different. 

He  first  tells  your  readers  that  my  “metaphysical  arguments”  (I 
was  not  aware  I  used  any)  “  would  be  better  debated  elsewhere — in 
those  organs  whose  special  object  is  the  elevation  of  the  mental  and 
social  nature  of  man.”  I  say  if  the  elevation  of  man  mentally  and 
soc  ally  is  not  the  end  and  aim  of  all  art  and  science,  they  have  no 
purpose.  This  Journal,  doubtless,  does  approach  the  subject  from 
a  given  avenue,  but  no  less  is  your  aim  the  culture  of  the  mind  in  a 
social  sense.  As  the  subject  which  Mr.  Vandyke  has  broached, 
with  many  others,  necessarily  interweave  themselves  with  others  so 
closely  correlated,  it  is  impossible  to  view  them  except  from  the 
social  standpoint;  in  fact,  the  question,  as  treated  by  Mr.  Vandyke, 
is  purely  a  social  one. 

Mr.  Vandyke  says  that  if  it  were  not  for  certain  reasons  he  would 
have  taken  my  argument  to  task ;  and,  as  if  he  had  not  written  so, 
he  proceeds  to  take  it  to  “  task.”  Indoing  so  he  states  it  wrongly. 
I  did  not  say  man  did  not  progress  socially;  what  I  argued  was 
that  social  progress  was  slow,  and  did  not  keep  pace  with  progress 
in  art  and  science.  If  Mr.  Vandyke  desire  to  see  this  question  dis¬ 
cussed  in  all  its  bearings  he  should  read  the  papers  in  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review  by  Herbert  Spencer. 

“  Mr.  Beattie,”  says  Mr.  Vandyke,  “  supposes  the  case  of  a  man 
who  does  not  understand  art,  and  yet  can  photograph  well.”  What 
I  did  write  was — “  One  man  is  little  acquainted  with  art,  but  he  can 
photograph  well,”  &c.  Here  the  want  of  exactness  is  apparent 
enough. 

I  could  name  many  most  successful  men  whose  knowledge  of  art 
is  very  limited  indeed,  but  are  cleanly  in  all  their  habits,  active  and 
neat  in  manipulation,  and  possess  a  good  knowledge  of  light — so 
far  only  as  experience  guides  them  in  getting  a  bold,  solid,  saleable 
picture.  I  could  name  many  such  who  have  never  learned  the  laws 
upon  which  art  depends.  If  a  photographer  were  not  successful 
until  he  had  “  a  true  conception  of  the  artistic  principles  of  com¬ 
position  ”  I  fear  there  are  many  well  off,  and  some  even  resting  after 
well-marked  success,  who  would  yet  have  been  far  behind. 

The  case  I  gave  of  the  artist  wanting  in  moral  power  Mr. 
Vandyke  thinks  does  not  touch  the  argument.  In  my  opinion 
it  goes  to  the  very  quick  of  it.  What !  are  not  the  qualities  of 
“  unity,  perseverance,”  &c.,  so  loosely  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Vandyke, 
moral  qualities — the  want  of  which  renders  his  proposition  im¬ 
practicable? 

I  know  not  where  Mr.  Vandyke  resides,  but  if  the  people  around 
him  are  “  adequately  educated  to  understand  and  appreciate  what 
constitutes  a  good  picture  ”  I  advise  him  to  remain  where  he  is,  for 
truly  “his  lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places.”  My  experience  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  public  as  to  good  pictures  is,  that  ninety  out  of 
a  hundred  are  not  judges;  six  of  the  remaining  ten  do  know  a  little 
about  art ;  and  the  remaining  four  possess  the  knowledge  of  what 
constitutes  a  good  picture,  and,  at  the  same  time,  both  form  and  lead 
what  is  called  public  opinion  ?  What  is  public  opinion  but  the 
impress  of  a  few  superior  minds  photographed  on  the  unobservant 
many  who  are  too  idle  to  think,  and  simply  are  content  to 
follow  ? 

Mr.  Vandyke  is  equally  unfortunate  in  his  arguments  against  my 
statements  that  men  are  more  led  by  ambition,  &c.,than  by  mere 
love  of  art;  for  he  says  it  matters  not  so  long  as  the  desired  result  is 
obtained.  True,  but  the  result  is  not  obtainable,  from  the  very  cause 
I  have  named.  I  stated  that  the  more  a  man  makes  his  business  a 
matter  of  commerce  the  more  he  will  rise  as  an  artist.  Mr.  Vandyke 
asks — Where  are  the  photographers  to  be  found  who  have  done  so  ? 
The  question  betrays  such  a  feeble  perception  of  human  nature  that 
for  Mr.  Vandyke’s  better  illumination  I  will  answer  it.  I  do  not  like 
giving  names,  but  there  are  a  few  I  may  use.  First,  then,  at  the 
top  I  place  Napoleon  Sarony,  and,  next,  Oliver  Sarony.  Have 
any  photographers  surpassed  these  gentlemen  in  commercial  enter¬ 
prise?  Have  these  gentlemen  taken  one  step  in  art  but  with  the 
ultimate  goal  in  view,  namely,  what  art  would  bring?  I  would  also 
name  Silvy,  Mayall — but  it  is  useless  extending  the  list.  The  same 
is  true  of  painters.  Take  the  long,  raw,  red-haired  youth  Wilkie,  as 
he  plods  Iris  way  to  London — read  his  life,  read  the  account,  in  Hay- 
don’s  graphic  book,  of  the  sale  of  his  first  picture,  and  the  memorable 
words — “  Are  ye  sure  I  only  said  fifty  ?  ”  Who  can  fail  to  see  in  the 
lad,  Davy  Wilkie,  that  his  eye  rested  on  the  dim  future  when  he 
would  become  Sir  David?  John  Beattie. 


TO  STAFF  A  AND  IONA.- A  NEGATIVE  TRIP* 

And  now  upon  the  deck,  just  aft  the  entrance  to  the  den,  the  planks 
ran  out  about  thirty  inches,  leaving  a  covered  space  below  divide  <1  by 
the  den  chimney.  This  shelter  we  termed  our  cabin,  for  when  we  got 
underneath  the  boards  it  kept  us  partially  dry,  and  having  more  fresh 
air  we  preferred  it  to  the  den.  The  centre  of  the  craft  was  empty,  save 
the  little  boat  they  had  ready  for  use  in  case  of  danger,  which  lay 
amongst  the  ballast  stones  at  the  bottom.  The  stones  were  of  various 
sizes  and  colours,  forming  a  groundwork  of  a  beautifully-variegated 
pattern.  Had  they  been  a  little  more  flat  I  might  have  deceived  myself 
into  the  belief  that  they  were  encaustic  tiles  ;  but  to  walk  amongst  them 
was  so  hard  upon  the  corns  it  would  have  required  an  imagination 
powerful  as  a  magnifying  glass  to  do  so. 

The  spars  running  along  the  interior  of  the  hulk  were  coated  with 
sand  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  well  saturated  with  water,  which 
hau  rather  a  softening  effect  upon  us — especially  on  our  coats.  The  in- 
tei-ior  of  the  bulwarks  was  composed  of  rotten  wooden  spars  standing 
up  like  the  ribs  of  a  skeleton  horse.  Abaft  this  hole,  or  hold,  there 
was  a  small  platform  just  large  enough  to  allow  the  captain  standing  on 
it  to  steer  the  vessel  and  attend  to  the  sails.  On  either  side  a  sandy 
plank  ran  from  the  little  bit  of  deck  to  the  stern,  which  we  used  as 
seats,  gangway,  and  dining  table,  so  that  the  plank  was  of  more  utility 
than  walking  it !  The  vessel  was  far  from  pretty  in  her  cut,  but  then 
she  was  quite  seaworthy,  so  that  after  all  she  was  better  than  she  was 
bonnie. 

We  reached  the  end  of  the  Kerrera  Island  about  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening  with  scarcely  any  wind,  the  boat  rolling  about,  and  the  yard 
screeching  as  if  in  pain  as  the  sails  flapped,  annoying  and  useless,  over 
our  heads.  We  sat  up  in  spite  of  the  rain,  the  rolling  and  pitching  of 
the  vessel,  and  the  black  and  gloomy  appearaucc  of  the  sky  as  the 
shades  of  night  gathered  round  us. 

Then  we  began  to  feel  an  uneasy  sensation  with  every  hitch  of  the 
hooker,  as  if  we  would  have  liked  to  “cast  our  bread  upon  the  waters,” 
but,  unchristian-like,  resisted  to  the  last.  We  tried  to  be  jolly,  but  it 
was  no  use.  Fred  was  the  first  to  “get  off  the  straight,”  and,  laying 
himself  down  amongst  the  encaustic  tiles,  got  very  sick.  Like  an  Indian 
single  file  I  came  next,  and  George  followed  in  the  rear,  so  that  in  the 
short  space  of  half-an-hour  the  three  of  us  were  tumbling  about  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  in  agony. 

About  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  faint  with  retching,  we  threw 
ourselves  upon  a  rude  bed  in  our  open-air  cabin,  composed  of  the  anchor 
chain  covered  over  with  some  shell-fish  bags  (rather  hard  to  compose 
one’s  self  there),  covering  ourselves  with  an  old  sail  dripping  wet  (any 
port  in  a  storm).  It  grew  very  cold  and  miserable  about  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  I  went  down  into  the  den,  in  spite  of  the  smoke  that 
filled  the  place,  but  here  things  were  not  much  better.  It  had  been 
extremely  dry  weather  for  some  weeks  previously,  so  that  the  flooring 
of  the  deck  over  the  den  had  got  dry  and  open  in  the  seams  ;  the  rain, 
l  soaking  through,  came  dripping  down  from  all  quarters  in  large 
black  drops  upon  our  faces,  hands,  and  clothes,  making  it  extremely 
unpleasant. 

George  came  down  in  about  half-an-hour,  looking  very  miserable. 
He  curled  himself  up  upon  two  forms — one  running  along  by  the  fire¬ 
place  and  the  other  across  the  den — making  the  captain’s  chest  his  pil¬ 
low,  and  thus  he  went  to  sleep.  I  was  looking  at  him  as  he  dropped 
off,  and  his  position  and  appearance  reminded  me  of  an  acrobat  perform¬ 
ing  some  daring  feat  rather  than  one  finding  a  comfort  in  rest.  For 
myself  I  could  neither  stand,  sit,  nor  lie  down.  I  was  in  abject  misery, 
and  wished,  with  all  my  heart,  that  I  had  never  put  foot  on  the  old 
hulk’s  deck.  I  felt  at  that  moment  that  if  anyone  had  volunteered  to 
throw  me  overboard  I  would  have  taken  it  as  a  great  kindness,  and 
would  have  breathed  my  thanks  as  I  sank  beneath  the  waves. 

Fred’s  legs  appeared  at  the  entrance  to  the  den  shortly.  When  he 
descended  he  was  quite  worn  out  and  very  wet.  He  laid  himself  down 
upon  the  captain’s  bed  to  try  and  get  a  sleep.  Looking  for  something 
to  raise  his  pillow  he  got  up  rather  hastily,  when  his  head  struck  the 
roof  with  a  dull  sound.  He  had  a  face  like  a  demon.  A  curse  tried  to 
escape  from  his  throat,  but  he  held  it  there  till  it  died,  and  then  laid 
him  down  to  sleep. 

We  appeared  upon  the  deck  next  morning  (Sunday)  looking  as  gro¬ 
tesque  in  our  get-up  as  French  paste  caricatures.  Fred  was  done  up  in 
waterproofs,  with  a  young  sou’wester  on  his  head,  his  face  quite  black 
with  smoke,  looking  like  an  ebony  statue.  George  had  donned  a  blue- 
coloured  rug,  but  the  colour  not  agreeing  with  the  rain  had  run,  leaving 
it  a  dirty-grey  colour.  His  hair  was  all  tangled  and  matted,  and  he 
wore  a  wide-awake  hat,  on  which  the  drops,  black  and  oily,  from  the 
roof  had  fallen,  forming  a  diagram  complicated  in  its  form  as  the  map 
of  Europe  uncoloured.  For  myself  I  was  quite  yellow  in  the  face,  with 
an  eye  (which  I  saw  in  the  glass)  like  a  newly-opened  oyster— expression¬ 
less.  I  was  rolled  in  a  wax  cloth  cover,  used  for  carrying  part  of 
our  traps ;  it  was  covered  over  with  railway  labels,  but  I  fancy 
it  would  have  puzzled  a  reader  of  riddles  to  tell  from  it  whence  I 
had  come  or  whither  I  was  going.  I  was  like  the  dog  who  had 
eaten  the  parchment  address  from  his  collar — my  destination  was 
obliterated. 

*  Continued  from  page  SO. 
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Fred  sat  down  on  the  sandy  plank,  muttering  to  himself,  “You  don’t 
find  this  child  up  to  this  game  again  ;  no,  not  for  (I  thought  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  say  Joseph)  fifty  pounds  !”  he  exclaimed.  Then,  throwing  all  the 
energy  of  fierce  determination  into  his  face,  and  looking  up  to  where  the 
bright  sky  ought  to  have  been,  he  remarked,  “  No,  not  for  two  hundred 
pounds  !  If  my  wife  saw  me  here  now  she  would  be  looking  out  for 
the  most  comfortable  lunatic  asylum  for  me  without  loss  of  time,  I  can 
tell  you.  She  wouldn’t  believe  it,  boys.  On  my  soul  she  wouldn’t!” 
and  then  he  sank  into  silence. 

All  day  we  moved  but  as  far  as  the  action  of  the  tide  drifted  us  back, 
and  with  its  return  brought  us  forward  again.  The  captain  was  every 
now  and  then  telling  us  about  a  cat’s-paw — which  was  his  term  for  a 
slight  breeze— which  he  perceived  upon  the  water,  but  it  paused  before 
it  reached  us.  Disconsolate  we  sat  and  whistled  for  the  wind — an  aerial 
performance  strongly  recommended  by  our  captain ;  but  we  found  more 
;  wind  than  wisdom  in  the  act. 

After  sunset  a  slight  breeze  sprang  up,  and  we  could  make  out  a  per¬ 
ceptible  movement  onward,  and  a  very  pleasant  gurg-gurg- gurgling 
sound  as  the  boat  went  slipping  through  the  water.  With  lightened 
hearts  we  descended  to  our  den,  and  enjoyed  a  deeper  sleep  than  on 
the  previous  night.  We  got  up  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning;  it  was 
quite  light,  and  fortune  had  taken  a  turn  in  the  right  direction  in  the 
shape  of  wind.  Away  in  the  distant  south  are  Jura,  Oransay,  and 
,  Islay,  which  look  like  darker  clouds  upon  a  leaden  sky,  whilst  we  speed 
i  on  past  the  Ross  of  Mull,  with  its  rugged  shores  and  dreary  look  in  the 
weeping  weather,  past  the  small  Isle  of  Soa,  into  the  Sound  of  Iona, 
and  we  heave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

Gladness  is  no  name  for  the  feeling  that  possessed  us  as  we  anchored 
opposite  to  the  village,  and  close  to  the  shore  of  the  “blessed  island.” 
There  were  no  shell  gatherers  on  the  shore  to  greet  us,  nor,  must  it  be 
'  confessed,  did  we  feel  the  sadness  so  beautifully  described  by  Words¬ 
worth  upon  landing  at  Iona : — 

“  How  sad  a  welcome  !  To  each  voyager 
Some  ragged  child  holds  up  for  sale  a  store 
Of  wave-worn  pebbles,  pleading  on  the  shore 
Where  once  came  monk  and  nun  with  gentle  stir, 

Blessings  to  give,  news  to  ask,  or  suit  prefer.” 

But  circumstances  alter  cases,  and  I  think  that  we  were  to  be  forgiven 
if  we  were  not  in  a  mood  to  philosophise. 

After  having  a  rational  meal  we  expected  to  be  in  a  better  condition 
to  have  a  look  about,  and  do  the  place  more  justice  than  could  possibly 
be  done  in  our  then  spent  condition,  so  we  made  straight  for  the  only 
house  of  public  entertainment  in  the  large  town  of  forty  houses,  where 
we  were  warmly  welcomed  and  hospitably  entertained.  That  never- 
failing  repast — which  I  fancy  is  to  be  had  anywhere  and  everywhere — 
ham  and  eggs  was  placed  before  us  in  a  twinkling,  and  we  did  it  ample 
justice.  After  a  second  serving  the  landlady  evidently  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  hadn’t  tasted  food  for  a  week.  After  luncheon  we 
felt  better,  and  except  that,  when  walking,  our  feet  went  down  a  bit 
before  they  went  down,  as  Dundreary  would  say,  felt  none  the  worse 
for  our  trip.  It  still  rained,  so  we  set  to,  undid  our  traps,  cleaned 
plates,  exposed  one  to  see  that  our  chemicals  were  in  working  order, 
and  had  everything  right  to  be  ready  against  the  morning. 

We  wanted  to  have  a  conversation  with  some  of  the  natives,  but  we 
did  not  know  how  to  invite  them,  as  the  island  belonged  to  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  and  there  was  no  licensed  house  on  it  (I  believe  he  objects 
to  having  licensed  houses  on  any  of  his  lands),  and  we  had  no  drink  on 
board,  so  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  ask  them  to  come  and  take  a  glass 
with  us.  But  George  hit  upon  a  plan.  Making  his  face  as  long  and 
sad-looking  as  possible,  and  descending  to  the  landlady,  he  said  : — 

“  Could  you  procure  us  any  spirits,  mum  ?  ” 

“No,  Sir,  we  do  not  have  none  here.” 

“  Well,  we  will  not  be  able  to  take  any  pictures,”  said  George,  sadly. 

“Och  !  och  !  an’  can  ye  no  da  yer  work  pefore  ye  trink  spirits  ?  ” 

“  It  is  not  to  drink — we  require  no  stimulant  ” — said  George,  with  an 
offended  air.  “  It  is  necessary  to  make  the  picture.” 

“Och  !  I ;  it  makes  a  bonnie  picture  o’  folks  sometimes.” 

“  You  misunderstand  me  ;  we  always  carry  it,  but  have  run  short. 
It  is  used  in  developing.  ” 

This  last  word  seemed  to  take  away  her  breath,  for  after  a  little  she 
just  repeated — *  ‘  tevil-pin ! — tevil-pin !  Well,  I’ll  try  and  get  you  some.” 
After  some  time  she  returned  bringing  with  her  a  “pottle  of  whiskey.” 
Thus  we  gained  the  means  whereby  we  could  entertain  the  worthies, 
and  so  set  about  issuing  our  invitations.  Mark  Oute. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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The  Heliotype  Process  Described  and  Illustrated. 

London :  The  IIeliotype  Company,  Limited,  221,  Regent  Street. 

This  is  really  an  excellent  work  for  those  who  wish  to  ascertain  what  the 
heliotype  process  is  and  what  it  does.  The  former  question  is  answered 
ky  a  somewhat  lucid  account,  such  as  we  have  already  published,  with 


full  details,  in  former  numbers  of  this  Journal.  In  reply  to  the  query 
as  to  what  the  process  does,  we  simply  point  to  the  twelve  charming 
pictures,  which  demonstrate  its  capability  for  the  reproduction  of  paint¬ 
ings,  drawings,  engravings,  photographs  from  nature  and  from  sculpture, 
plans  of  naval  architecture,  and  the  reduction  of  maps.  The  work  in 
question  is  well  got  up,  and  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  such  of  our 
readers  as  are  desirous  of  seeing  the  latest  development  of  mechanical 
printing  processes. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street. 
Arundel  Hall,  Arundel-street. 
Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square. 

,,  13  . 

„  13  . 

Manchester  . 

Photographic  Society  of  London.  —At  the  next  meeting  of  this 
Society,  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  the  11th  instant,  a  paper  will  be 
read  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  On  the  Development  of  Negatives  and 
Transparencies.  A  communication  will  also  be  read  by  Lord  Lindsay, 
F.R.A.S.,  On  the  Photographic  Operations  for  Observing  the  Coming 
Transit  of  Venus. 

Soiree  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society. — The  Council 
of  this  Society  has  decided  to  hold  a  soir6e  and  exhibition  on  Monday, 
the  17th  instant.  The  exhibition  is  intended  to  include  other  branches 
of  art  and  science  than  photography,  and  any  contributions  sent  will  be 
well  cared  for.  As  in  times  past,  carriage  of  parcels  will  be  paid  both 
ways,  and  all  damage  to  articles  while  in  the  possession  of  the  Society 
made  good.  Anything  intended  for  sale  should  have  the  price  indicated, 
subject  to  a  discount  of  25  per  cent.  Assistance  is  respectfully  requested, 
and  an  early  intimation  of  the  intention  of  our  readers  and  others  to 
contribute  will  be  esteemed  by  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Charles  Adin, 
Esq.,  Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square.  All  parcels  should  be  at  that 
address  not  later  than  Saturday,  the  14th  instant. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  25th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Public  Library,  William  Brown- 
street, — Mr.  P.  Mawdsley,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  A.  C.  Burgess,  of  South  Norwood,  in 
reference  to  the  formation  of  a  National  Photographic  Association. 
Some  discussion  ensued  thereon,  but  it  seemed  to  be  the  impi-ession  of 
several  members  that  it  was  more  a  matter  for  professional  photo¬ 
graphers  to  first  bring  out  a  proposal  in  a  practical  shape. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  a  number  of  new  vignette  paper  masks  by 
Mr.  Waymouth,  of  Nailsea,  with  prints  vignetted  by  them.  He  (the 
Secretary)  also  reported  that  he  found  the  masks  very  effective  and 
convenient,  as  they  could  be  easily  attached  to  the  negative  or  printing- 
frame.  The  sizes  issued  at  present  were  more  suitable  for  portraits  and 
small  negatives;  but  he  understood  that  Mr.  Waymouth  was  prepared 
to  issue  sizes  suitable  for  half  and  whole-plate  views,  if  there  was  a 
demand  for  them.  Some  very  pretty  floral  designs  by  Mr.  Waymouth 
were  also  shown. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Wharmby  exhibited  an  improvement  he  had  made  to  his 
stereoscope,  by  cutting  away  the  reflecting  flap  and  sides  from  about 
two  inches  from  the  lenses,  placing  the  reflector  at  the  back,  and  thus 
gaining  much  more  light  on  the  stereo,  view.  He  did  not  find  it  spoil 
the  effect  when  using  the  stereoscope  for  viewing  transparencies. 

Mr.  O.  R.  Green  called  attention  to  a  number  of  whole-plate  views  by 
Mr. 'L.  Hughes,  one  in  particular,  Owen  Glyndwr’s  Parliament  House, 
Dolgelly,  being  an  excellent  specimen  for  showing  the  capabilities  of 
the  collodio-bromide  process.  Mr.  Hughes  also  showed  some  stereo¬ 
scopic  groups  by  the  same  process,  developed  six  weeks  after 
exposure. 

Mr.  Green  suggested  that  the  present  time  was  a  good  one  for 
preparing  plates  for  the  coming  summer,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
long  evenings,  but  because  there  was  less  dust.  He  found  that  when 
there  was  snow  on  the  ground  he  was  able  to  prepare  plates  remarkably 
free  from  dust. 

Considerable  discussion  followed  on  the  causes  of  the  different  spots 
on  dry  plates. 

Mr.  Wilson  remarked  that  interesting  experiments  might  be  made 
to  get  spots  and  find  out  their  causes. 

Mr.  Phipps  stated  that  he  had  done  this,  and  he  believed  that  clean¬ 
ing  the  plates  with  soda  was  a  fruitful  source  of  them,  the  soda  often 
eating  away  the  surface  polish  of  the  glass  and  remaining  in  the  plate. 
He  preferred  to  use  tripoli. 

Mr.  Green  objected  to  tripoli,  as  it  was  likely  to  lodge  in  the 
air-bubbles  which  were  sometimes  found  in  the  polished  plate.  He  used 
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a  mixture  of  ammonia  and  alcohol,  and  found  it  better  than  anything 
else  he  had  tried. 

It  was  announced  that  there  would  be  a  lantern  exhibition  at  the 
next  meeting,  to  which  members  were  invited  to  bring  their  friends. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

— ♦ — 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE. 

Ax  the  January  meeting  of  this  Society  the  subject  of  the  stability  of 
the  collodion  film  was  discussed. 

Mr.  Chapman  said  that  some  time  ago  an  article  was  published  in  one 
of  the  European  journals  in  which  it  was  said  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  more  stability  in  the  albumenised  than  in  the  non-albumenised 
plates.  This  was  an  important  question,  because  an  error  of  one  five- 
hundredth  part  would  make  the  use  of  the  collodion  film  in  astronomi¬ 
cal  measurements  totally  Avorthless.  Last  summer  (says  Mr.  Chapman) 
Mr.  Rutherfurd  instructed  me  to  make  some  experiments  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  and  the  results  are  contained  in  an  article  written  by  him  for 
Silliman's  Journal.  Mr.  Mason  was  making  some  moon  negatives  at 
our  place,  and  made  some  smaller  plates  to  ascertain  the  right  time  of 
exposure.  One  of  these  plates  was  set  aside  in  our  dark  room,  and 
was  allowed  to  remain  there  some  little  time.  When  I  looked  at  it  I 
found  the  collodion  film  cracked  from  the  edge  in  four  different  direc¬ 
tions  from  the  shrinkage  of  the  collodion  film  upon  the  plate.  The 
plate  being  an  experiment  was  not  very  carefully  cleaned  at  the  time, 
but  I  think  it  was  cleaned  as  well  as  plates  ordinarily  are.  I  have  here 
a  photograph  of  a  portion  of  one  of  the  cracks.  The  plate  had  been 
fixed  and  washed,  but  not  varnished.  It  was  fourteen  inches  by  seven¬ 
teen  inches,  and  the  crack  shown  here  was  ten  inches  long.  This  would 
indicate  that,  even  if  the  collodion  does  not  crack,  there  may  be  a  suffi¬ 
cient  movement  to  entirely  destroy  its  value  for  measures  of  precision. 

The  President:  I  suppose  this  would  not  have  cracked  if  it  had 
been  varnished. 

Mr.  Chapman  :  Probably  not.  I  will  now  ask  to  have  the  article 
read. 

The  Secretary  read  the  article  referred  to.  [See  page  109.] 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  Mr.  Rutherfurd’s  paper, 

Mr.  Chapman  said :  This  shows  a  liability  to  change,  probably  due 
to  the  expansion  of  the  glass,  and  shows  that  virtually  no  change  takes 
place  with  the  albumenised  plate,  these  measures  having  been  read 
some  of  them  down  to  the  150,000th  of  an  inch. 

Mr.  Gardner  :  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  collodion  is  reliable  for 
astronomical  purposes. 

Mr.  Chapman  :  It  ought  to  be  put  on  record  that  in  photographing 
maps  or  for  similar  purposes,  if  the  plate  be  albumenised  the  photograph 
can  be  relied  upon  as  remaining  on  the  scale  it  is  made,  excepting  so  far 
as  the  temperature  of  the  glass  may  affect  it.  I  am  making  experiments 
now  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  temperature  of  the  glass. 

On  the  subject  of  cleaning  glass, 

Mr.  Chapman  said :  I  see  an  article  about  cleaning  glass  by  putting 
it  in  sulphuric  acid,  but  it  is  not  stated  whether  the  acid  is  diluted. 

The  President  :  If  the  glass  be  put  for  twenty-four  hours  into 
commercial  sulphuric  acid  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  put  it  into  lye. 

Mr.  Gardner  :  I  have  used  the  acid  for  a  number  of  years,  but  have 
always  diluted  it. 

Mr.  Chapman  :  The  writer  says  that  the  acid  will  take  off  a  great 
deal,  if  not  all,  of  the  rust  from  the  glass. 

A  conversation  arose  on  the  subject  of  actinometers. 

Mr.  O.  G.  Mason  :  My  attention  has  been  called  by  Mr.  Chapman  to 
an  article  in  La  Modes ,  on  the  action  of  light  on  a  solution  of  iodine 
and  the  bisulphide  of  carbon.  The  point  appears  to  be  that  the  mer¬ 
cury,  having  a  bright  surface,  reflects  the  heat,  while  the  bisulphide  of 
carbon  absorbs  the  heat.  The  question  arises  whether  the  light,  in 
this  experiment,  is  sufficiently  separated  from  the  actinic  force  of  that 
light  to  destroy  its  practical  use  in  photography,  or  whether  a  thermo¬ 
meter  sufficiently  large  might  not  be  made  for  operating  rooms,  to  show 
by  the  difference  the  exact  amount  of  light  in  the  room  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Chapman  :  Having  the  two  hanging  side  by  side,  the  mercurial 
thermometer  would  be  the  standard  for  the  heat  of  the  room,  and  the 
other  would  rise  higher  according  to  the  amount  of  light.  A  few 
experiments  would  instruct  the  photographer  how  long  an  exposure  he 
must  allow  for  a  certain  number  of  degrees  of  difference  between  the 
two  thermometers.  Under  the  old  carbon  process,  where  the  pictures 
could  not  be  seen  in  printing,  this  apparatus  would  be  of  considerable 
importance. 

The  President  :  Such  an  instrument  would  be  valuable  in  a  studio. 
I  see  no  difficulty  in  making  an  instrument  that  will  measure  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  light,  but  whether  it  would  register  the  actinic  force  is 
another  question.  That  can  be  demonstrated  in  a  short  time  with  one 
of  the  instruments. 

Mr.  Chapman  :  If  your  skylight  be  white  glass  I  suppose  the  actinic 
force  would  be  measured  usually  by  the  amount  of  illumination  for  an 
ordinary  clear  day.  It  would  only  be  when  there  is  an  excess  of  yellow 
light  that  there  would  be  any  difference. 
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At  the  first  January  meeting,  after  the  usual  preliminary  proceedings, 
a  discussion  was  started  on  the  employment  of  a  substance  called 
“mattolein,”  used  for  giving  facilities  for  the  retouching  of  negatives. 
Several  members  declared  that  they  had  obtained  good  results  from  its 
use,  but  one  gentleman  said  that  he  had  got  results  equally  good  by 
employing  ordinary  oil  of  turpentine,  and  pointed  out  that  it  was 
considerably  cheaper.  To  this  it  was  objected  that  this  substance  Lad 
a  tendency  to  dissolve  off  the  varnish. 

Herr  Reichard  found  that  mattolein  could  be  used  with  advantage 
when  applied  to  the  back  of  the  negative,  as  it  gave  a  coating  easily 
worked  upon  by  the  pencil.  He  never  applied  it  to  the  collodion  side 
of  the  plate,  because  it  was  his  invariable  custom  to  retouch  before 
varnishing.  Such  retouching,  when  done  upon  the  film  side,  ought  to 
be  done  before  the  final  varnishing,  because  such  a  plan  gave  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  greater  durability  to  the  stippling.  A  portrait  retouched  after 
varnishing  would  require  to  be  done  over  again  after  the  lirst  hundred 
prints  or  so  had  been  struck  off,  whereas  one  that  was  touched  up  under 
the  varnish  was  practically  usable  for  ever. 

Herr  O.  Lindener  remarked  that  modelling  on  this  mattolein  sub¬ 
stance  gave  very  coarse  and  unstable  results. 

The  Secretary  said  that  such  plates,  as  also  those  treated  with 
ordinary  oil  of  turpentine,  Avere  very  much  given  to  being  destroyed  by 
adhering  particles  of  dust. 

The  question  box  or  query  sheet  appears  to  be  an  institution  in  most 
German  societies,  and  regarding  its  use, 

Herr  Lindener  pointed  out  that  it  Avas  owing  to  a  query  about  the 
relative  cost  of  the  raAV  materials  employed  in  photography  that  ho 
had  discovered  that  his  total  outlay  for  crayons  exceeded  that  lor 
silver — a  result  Avhich  considerably  surprised  him. 

A  letter  was  read  by  the  Secretary  from  Herr  Welil  relative  to  tho 
question  of  previous  or  after  exposure  of  the  sensitive  substances  to 
light  and  their  effect  upon  pictures,  and  wherein  he  gave  the  preference 
to  the  former. 

Herr  Lindener  agreed  with  Herr  Welil,  and  as  an  example  referred 
to  a  practice  he  had  Avhen  printing  from  hard  negatives  of  exposing  the 
paper  to  the  light  to  let  it  broivn  a  little  before  putting  it  out  to  print. 
By  this  means  he  was  able  to  obtain  finer  degrees  of  half-tone.  If, 
however,  he  alloAved  the  print  to  be  exposed  to  light  after  taking  it 
from  the  frame  the  result  Avas,  not  better  half-tones,  but  a  grey,  dingy 
veiling,  by  no  means  of  an  artistic  character. 

Herr  Priunm  read  a  paper  (to  which  Ave  shall  again  refer  in  more 
detail)  on  some  remarks  he  had  been  making  on  the  benefits  of  after 
exposures  of  negatives  under  red  glass ;  and,  in  connection  Avitli  this, 

Herr  Quidde  (the  Secretary)  said  that  if  they  compared  the  various 
published  theories  regarding  the  continued  action  of  light — Avhether 
before  or  after  lighting — and  brought  together  the  practical  remarks 
upon  the  point,  there  would  be  found  to  be  very  little  of  a  contra¬ 
dictory  character  among  them.  According  to  the  theory,  the  after 
lighting  must  be  directed  simply  to  those  non-actinic  rays  of  Avliich  it 
was  necessary  that  a  deeper  impression  should  be  made  on  the  film,  in 
order  to  complete  the  action  begun  by  the  regular  exposure.  In  fact, 
after  the  theory  of  Giitzlaff,  every  colour  that  had  begun  to  make  an 
impression  ought  to  be  individually  continued  to  the  requisite  intensity. 
Therefore,  if  the  plate  were  exposed  to  light  previous  to  exposure,  it 
would  really  be  an  action  without  meaning  in  reference  to  the  purpose 
intended. 

On  the  other  side,  actual  experince  in  this  case  has  shown  that  a  pre¬ 
vious  exposure  of  the  sensitive  plate  has  the  same  effect  on  and  after 
exposure.  Herr  Priimm  makes  use  of  the  latter  chiefly  for  his  pictures 
of  children,  and  does  it  by  means  of  a  flame  of  gas.  He  pronounces 
against  previous  exposure  of  the  plate,  and  points  out  that  if  a  plate 
before  its  proper  exposure  happen  by  chance  to  be  let  to  the  light  it 
proves  to  be  remarkably  insensitive — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  often 
developes  no  image  whatever. 

The  President  exhibited  two  large  pictures  and  a  number  of  small 
ones,  done  by  Herr  Denier,  of  St.  Petersburg,  over  which  there  Avas 
a  great  deal  of  speculation.  The  small  pictures  displayed  rather  variable 
qualities,  and  he  said  that  in  judging  them  it  must  not  be  forgo tton  that 
they  were  done  in  light  of  a  very  changeable  and  indifferent  quality. 
The  pictures  were  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  soft-grained  character 
Avhich  they  showed — a  graining  accompanied  by  the  finest  sharpness 
and  delicacy  of  detail.  This  was  hardly  thought  to  be  the  result  of 
retouching,  and  the  remarks  consequently  turned  upon  how  this  effect 
was  obtained  ;  the  current  belief  was,  he  remarked,  that  it  was  due  to 
a  shifting  of  the  focus  of  the  lens  during  exposure. 

Herr  Reichard  said  that  he  had  tried  this,  moving  the  objective  out 
and  in  considerably  during  exposure,  and  had  failed  to  obtain  the 
effect. 

Herr  Prumm  remarked  that  his  plan  was  first  to  expose  with  the 
image  quite  sharp,  and  then  to  move  the  focus  out  a  minute  degree  and 
expose  again,  and  by  this  means  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  similar 
result  to  that  of  Herr  Denier. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Herr  Reichard,  however,  that  these  pictures 
were  got  by  an  artistic  dodge ;  and  he  thought  that  if  a  piece  of  translu¬ 
cent  paper  Avere  placed  betAveen  the  negative  and  the  sensitive  paper 
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when  placed  in  the  printing- frame  the  soft,  mat-like  effect  might  be  got 
while  yet  retaining  the  sharpness. 

The  President  controverted  this.  The  weather  of  St.  Petersburg 
was,  he  said,  quite  unsuitable  for  such  a  process,  as  that  would 
seriously  retard  the  printing. 

Herr  Hartmann  did  not  think  that  the  pictures  were  produced  by 
moving  the  lens  during  exposure,  because  the  character  of  the  image 
would  be  seriously  affected  by  any  change  in  the  focus  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  effect.  Several  distinct  images  of  different  sizes  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  thereby,  and  not  the  soft  granulation  which  those  displayed.  It 
was  his  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  paper  was  roughened  after  silvering, 
and  when  the  print  was  taken  again  rolled  smooth,  and  he  instanced 
portions  done  as  the  so-called  elephant-paper,  which  is  very  granular, 
and  by  which  similar  results  to  that  of  Herr  Denier  were  obtained. 

But  this  opinion  was  disputed  by  Herr  Prumm,  who  declared  that 
the  clear  graining  could  not  be  given  to  a  paper  by  pressure,  or,  if 
given,  could  not  be  taken  out. 

The  discussion  ended  pretty  well  where  it  had  begun,  with  the 
general  opinion  that  the  effect  was  obtained  by  retouching  the  negative 
in  some  fashion  apparently  unknown. 

The  evening  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  magic  lantern  exhibition 
given  by  Dr.  Yogel  (the  President),  and  he  followed  it  up  by  some 
remarks  on  the  production  of  glass  positives  for  the  lantern,  wherein  he 
dwelt  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  clear  lights  in  good  slides.  This,  he 
said,  was  difficult  to  secure,  as  many  excellent  negatives  showed  a 
deposit  in  their  high  lights.  He  suggested  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  nitric  acid  to  the  collodion — about  five  drops  to  the  pint.  The  only 
danger  from  doing  this  was  that  the  collodion  was  then  made  an 
unstable  compound,  and  would  not  work  well  if  kept  longer  than 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  addition  of  the  acid.  Hence  it  was  ad¬ 
visable  to  acidify  only  as  much  as  was  judged  necessary  for  the  day’s 
work.  He  always  printed  his  transparencies  in  the  camera,  but  never 
by  means  of  the  direct  light,  using,  in  preference,  a  reflector.  They 
were  developed  with  iron  in  the  usual  way. 

- 4- - 

Cumspoubnue. 

— * — 

The  Redon  Photographic  Exhibition. — Large  Stereo.  Transpa 

rencies. — A  New  Large  Stereoscope. — The  Outfit  for  the 

Same.  — Borlinetto’s  Preservative. 

A  few  days  ago  one  of  those  travelling  houses  upon  wheels,  the  sight 
of  which  sets  all  one’s  gipsy  blood  on  fire,  rolled  into  Redon,  and  took 
up  its  quarters  in  the  middle  of  the  place  where  the  fair  is  held.  Every¬ 
thing  about  it  looked  clean  and  comfortable  ;  its  chimney  was  sending 
up  a  column  of  grey  smoke,  and  its  little  square  windows,  with  their 
green  jalousie  shutters  outside,  were  festooned  with  muslin  curtains 
within.  The  next  day  a  long  tent  was  erected  by  the  side  of  the 
vehicle,  with  the  announcement  that  an  exhibition  of  photographs  was 
on  view,  price  of  admission  forty  centimes.  So,  of  course,  I  paid  my 
money,  and  went  to  see  what  was  to  be  seen. 

When  one  pays  fourpence  to  go  to  an  exhibition  of  photographs  one 
naturally  expects  to  see  something  better  than  paper  prints,  stippled 
portraits,  or  composition  pictures ;  one  expects  to  see  a  little  high-class, 
pure  photography.  Such,  at  least,  were  my  expectations,  and  I  was 
not  doomed  to  disappointment.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  never  yet  seen 
so  glorious  an  exhibition  of  really  fine  and  interesting  photographs  in. 
my  life  as  that  in  this  showman’s  tent,  and  the  inspection  of  them  was 
a  real  treat.  There  were  about  300  magnificent  glass  stereoscopic  slides, 
mounted  in  thirty  stereoscopes,  each  containing  ten,  the  slides  being 
attached  to  an  axle  in  the  usual  way,  so  as  to  be  brought  into  view  in 
succession  before  the  lenses,  by  turning  an  external  handle.  Each  slide 
had  the  name  of  the  subject  printed  upon  it  at  the  bottom.  Nothing 
could  be  finer  than  they  were  technically,  and  their  colour  was  a  rich, 
deep,  intense  brown,  with  all  the  delicacy  and  vigour  of  albumen. 

As  for  the  subjects,  Europe  seemed  to  have  been  ransacked  for  the 
finest  300  which  it  could  afford — the  pick  of  all  countries — at  the  present 
day.  Of  the  landscapes,  of  course,  Switzerland  furnished  the  most  sub¬ 
lime,  and  no  words  of  mine  can  do  justice  to  the  extraordinary  beauty 
and  interest  of  many  of  these  Alpine  views.  Rome,  also,  contributed 
many  grand  subjects,  particularly  the  interiors  of  St.  Peter’s  and  the 
Vatican.  The  ruins  of  the  Tuilleries,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  other 
buildings  in  and  about  Paris  also  formed  an  interesting  series  ;  as  did 
some  of  the  scenes  of  the  war — one,  in  particular,  in  which  two  dead 
bodies  lay  beneath  a  dismounted  gun. 

The  stereoscopes  were  arranged  upon  long  narrow  tables,  back  to 
back,  in  pairs,  with  a  lamp  between  each  pair,  which  illuminated  a 
ground  glass  screen  placed  a  few  inches  behind  the  slide.  Thus  the  pic- 
t  ires  were  equally  and  beautifully  illuminated  by  a  very  soft  light. 


This  really  fine  exhibition  of  pure  photographs  has  been  opened  about 
a  fortnight,  and  I  am  told  that  the  proprietor  never  makes  less  than  a 
pound  per  day  by  it,  and  that  in  a  little  town  of  six  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants.  How  a  travelling  photographic  exhibition  of  this  kind  might 
pay  in  England  is  a  question  which  it  may,  perhaps,  interest  some  of 
my  readers  to  consider. 

But  what  I  want  chiefly  to  impress  upon  them  all,  as  illustrated  by 
the  commercial  success  of  such  an  exhibition  as  the  above  in  a  remote  part 
of  France,  is  the  superiority  of  glass  transparencies,  viewed  in  a  stereo¬ 
scope,  over  all  other  kinds  of  photographs  whatever,  but  especially  over 
single  paper  prints.  What  chance  would  any  travelling  showman  have 
with  an  exhibition  of  paper  prints,  even  supposing  they  did  not  turn  yel¬ 
low  ?  And  who  would  not  rather  give  five  shillings  a-piece  for  such  glass 
transparencies  as  I  describe  than  for  paper  prints  a  foot  square  ?  Now, 
this  being  the  case,  ought  we  all  to  be  so  bigotted  as  we  are  to  paper 
printing — a  process  which  is  quite  as  costly  and  troublesome  as  the 
printing  of  glass  transparencies,  and  with  this  sad  drawback,  that  the 
work,  when  done,  is  not  nearly  so  permanent  as  the  other  ?  What  can 
be  easier  than  to  collodionise  a  glass  plate,  excite  it,  expose  it  to  a  nega¬ 
tive  in  a  copying  camera,  and  develope  the  print  ?  Compare  this  with 
all  the  tedious  operations  involved  both  in  silver  and  carbon  printing, 
and  then  compare  the  results  both  for  beauty  and  permanency  !  Does 
it  not  seem  extraordinary  that  men  in  the  possession  of  a  sound  mind, 
and  with  practical  common  sense  in  other  matters,  should  go  on  eter¬ 
nally  printing  upon  paper  to  the  all  but  entire  neglect  of  the  vastly 
superior  method  upon  glass  ?  And  if  this  query  apply  to  professional 
photographers  does  it  not  apply  with  tenfold  more  force  to  amateurs — 
often  men  of  refinement  and  education,  who  have  only  their  own  tastes 
to  consult  ?  What  can  be  the  special  charm  of  paper  printing  when  its 
results  are  so  decidedly  inferior,  from  every  point  of  view,  and  have  so 
low  a  comparative  market  value  ?  Can  it  be  that  because  paper  prints 
are  more  convenient  to  keep  in  a  portfolio,  or  to  transmit  by  post,  this 
circumstance,  which  is  their  sole  recommendation,  is  made  to  outweigh 
all  other  considerations  ? 

I  know  of  nothing  which  puts  me  on  such  good  terms  with  photo¬ 
graphy  as  the  sight  of  a  fine  series  of  glass  transparencies  viewed  in  the 
stereoscope  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  I  know  of  anything  which  so 
disgusts  me  with  our  art  as  to  look  over  a  collection  of  paper  prints, 
mounted  upon  dirty,  cockled  cardboards,  and  showing  incipient  or  con¬ 
firmed  signs  of  yellowness — more  especially  when  any  of  them  exhibit 
also  a  lame  attempt  at  a  marriage  of  art  with  photography. 

The  superiority  of  a  glass  transparency  over  a  paper  print  appears  due 
to  the  following  causes  : — 

1.  Greater  delicacy  in  the  details,  and  the  absence  of  all  coarse¬ 
ness  of  grain.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  the  trans¬ 
parency  must  not  be  backed  by  a  coarse  ground  glass  immediately 
in  contact  with  it.  If  ground  glass  be  used  for  a  background  it  should 
be  placed  at  several  inches  distance  from  the  picture,  so  that  its  grain 
may  be  quite  out  of  focus.  I  believe  a  thin  film  of  white  wax  melted 
upon  the  film  of  the  transparency  will  be  found  the  best  plan  of  any  ; 
but  we  want  more  experiments  here.  Glass  which  has  been  treated 
with  hydrofluoric  acid  is  certainly  far  better  than  ground  glass.  Another 
remark  I  would  make  is  that  paper  prints,  mounted  upon  glass  with 
gelatine,  and  viewed  through  the  glass,  are  infinitely  finer  than  when 
mounted  upon  cardboard,  and  I  have  serious  thoughts  of  mounting  all 
my  own  best  prints  in  this  way,  and  keeping  them  in  boxes  instead  of 
in  portfolios.  By  this  plan  paper  prints  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal 
to  glass  or  enamel  prints  ;  and,  if  painted  upon  the  back  with  plain  col¬ 
lodion,  they  would  probably  be  much  more  permanent  than  they  are. 

2.  The  details  in  the  deep  shadows  are  not  lost  when  viewed  by 
transmitted  light,  as  they  are  when  viewed  by  reflected  light. 

3.  The  general  effect  of  a  transparency  is  more  natural  and  more  like 
real  daylight  than  that  of  a  picture  viewed  by  reflected  light.  It  is,  in 
fact,  seen  by  filtered  daylight,  more  or  less  intercepted  in  its  course  by 
the  gradations  of  shade. 

But,  after  all,  the  small  stereoscopic  transparency,  beautiful  as  it 
undoubtedly  is,  must  be  regarded  only  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction— 
a  first  timid  step  beyond  which  we  have  hitherto  been  afraid  to  venture. 
Instead  of  these  beautiful  little  pictures  three  inches  square,  or  less, 
imagine  what  pictures  six  inches  square  must  be  when  viewed,  not 
through  an  imperfect  instrument  like  the  common  stereoscope,  but 
through  one  which  is  made  on  correct  scientific  principles,  and  which 
exhibits  them  according  to  both  the  conditions  of  truth  which  I  have 
shown  to  be  essential,  in  a  recent  letter.  Would  not  an  exhibition  of 
a  hundred  fine  transparencies  on  such  a  scale  as  this  be  indeed  mag- 
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nificent  ?  And  another  question  is,  would  it  not  pay  immensely  well  in 
any  of  our  fashionable  watering  places  ? 

That  it  is  possible  to  make  a  stereoscope  suitable  for  pictures  six 
inches  square,  without  prisms,  or  any  distortion,  or  crossing  the  rays, 
or  fatiguing  the  eyes,  I  have  now  the  proof  on  the  table  before  me.  It 
is  a  mahogany  model  made  according  to  my  own  design  a  few  months 
ago,  and  it  answers  to  perfection.  The  pictures  are  about  four  times 
the  area  of  the  common  slides,  and  the  result  is  not  four  times  as  fine, 
but  four  hundred  times  as  fine.* 

I  venture  to  believe  that  an  exhibition  of  only  two  or  three  dozen 
fine  subjects  upon  glass,  displayed  in  an  equal  number  of  these  new 
stereoscopes,  would  be  a  novelty  likely  to  prove  quite  a  little  fortune  to 
any  enterprising  man  who  might  be  seeking  for  an  occupation  more 
agreeable  than  that  of  taking  portraits.  As  nearly  as  I  can  guess  the 
instruments  would  cost  about  £1  each,  so  that  the  capital  required 
would  not  be  very  serious.  Fresh  subjects  might  be  introduced  every 
day  as  long  as  the  stock  of  slides  lasted.  Imagine  how  many  twopences 
or  sixpences  per  day  might  be  taken  at  the  door  of  such  an  exhibition 
in  one  of  the  public  lounges  of  such  a  place  as  Brighton  !  And  a  great 
thing  in  favour  of  exhibitions  of  this  kind  is  that  they  are  instructive, 
educational,  and  innocent.  Provided  the  thing  were  got  up  with  good 
taste  in  all  its  details,  and  a  strict  attention  paid  to  cleanliness  and 
propriety,  a  photographic  portraitist  would  scarcely  lose  his  social  status 
by  turning  showman.  The  main  difficulty  would,  no  doubt,  be  at  first, 
the  obtaining  large  slides  for  the  new  instrument ;  but  this  might  be 
met  by  offering  so  much  per  pair  for  large  stereo,  negatives  of  fine  sub¬ 
jects.  If  these  subjects  were  printed  upon  glass  by  the  Woodbury 
process,  quite  a  nice  little  business  might  be  done  at  the  exhibition 
room  by  the  sale  of  them,  accompanied  by  the  new  instrument. 

One  thing  is  certain — sooner  or  later  large  glass  stereo,  transparencies, 
viewed  in  a  suitable  instrument,  will  come  in  and  have  their  run  until 
something  still  finer  displaces  them  ;  and  those  who  represent  the  early 
birds  will  pick  up  the  most  worms. 

To  any  who  intend  to  take  stereoscopic  pictures  on  a  larger  scale  than 
heretofore,  I  would  offer  this  piece  of  advice  : — As  a  rule,  avoid  includ¬ 
ing  a  wide  angle  of  view,  and  restrict  yourself  to  such  subjects  as  do 
not  include  more  than  thirty  degrees  on  the  base  line.  For  this  purpose 
work  always  with  the  same  lens  and  camera,  and  do  not  use  lenses  of 
different  focal  lengths,  because  every  variation  in  the  focal  length  of 
the  lens  would  require  a  corresponding  variation  to  be  made  in  the 
stereoscope,  or  a  truthful  result  would  not  be  produced.  It  is  better 
not  to  use  a  binocular  camera  for  a  pair  of  large  views,  but  separate 
cameras,  equal  and  similar  in  all  respects,  and  mounted,  with  their 
axes  parallel,  upon  a  board  which  is  screwed  to  the  top  of  the  tripod. 
This  will  allow  you  to  vary  the  distance  between  the  stations  at  pleasure, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  The  stereoscope  which  I  have 
now  before  me  is  made  for  plates  5£  inches  wide  and  7f  inches  high. 
Thus  prints  from  the  whole  plate,  8J  x  by  6|,  will  do  when  the  mar¬ 
ginal  defects  have  been  trimmed  off.  The  lenses  should  be  of  about 
ten  inches  focus. 

With  respect  to  printing  transparencies,  I  have  not  yet  had  enough 
experience  to  offer  an  opinion  which  is  worth  much,  having  been 
until  now  one  of  those  sluggish,  unprogressive  mortals  who  have  con¬ 
tented  themselves  far  too  easily  with  paper  prints  ;  but  I  mean  to  try 
and  turn  over  a  new  leaf  this  year,  and  my  readers  shall  have  the  benefit 
of  anything  that  may  turn  up  worth  recording  in  this  direction,  so 
new  to  many  of  us. 

My  present  impression  of  a  good  printing  process  is  this  : — To  excite 
a  chloro-iodised  plate  in  the  bath,  wash  off  all  free  nitrate,  pour  over  it 
some  albumen,  wash  off,  and  follow  with  tannin  ;  then  expose  wet,  and 
develope  with  pyrogallo-nitrate  and  acetic  acid.  The  albumen  would 
give  vigour  and  delicacy,  and  the  tannin  warmth  and  richness  of  colour. 
The  wet  plate  might  be  separated  from  the  negative  by  strips  of  card¬ 
board,  and  might  be  exposed  for  a  few  seconds  at  the  back  of  a  room 
with  only  one  window.  This  would  be  far  less  troublesome  than  pre. 
paring  dry  plates.  Patent  plate,  or  Forrest’s  substitute,  should  be  used 
both  for  negatives  and  prints.  As  for  the  negative  process,  since  the 
two  plates  have  to  be  exposed  simultaneously,  the  common  wet  method 
could  not  be  employed. 

In  order  to  give  a  tolerably  exact  idea  of  the  outfit  required  and  its 
cost,  let  me  offer  a  few  more  words  respecting  it.  The  cameras  should 

*  We  know  that  Mr.  Sutton  likes  the  truth,  even  though  it  may  not  be  quite  palata¬ 
ble  ;  therefore  he  will  not  feel  hurt  when  we  state,  as  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  that 
of  several  gentlemen  who  called,  by  request,  to  examine  one  of  his  new  stereoscopes 
on  exhibition  in  London,  there  was  not  one,  when  we  were  present,  who  did  not  ex¬ 
press  a  preference  for  the  common  old  stereoscope  over  the  new  one.— Ens. 


be  single-body  and  folding,  and  the  focussing  should  be  done  by  turning 
the  lens  in  the  flange.  They  will  be  for  whole  plates,  8$  x  6|,  placed 
vertically  ;  but,  if  a  single  view  of  the  ordinary  kind  should  be  required, 
nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  put  a  camera  of  this  sort  upon  its  side. 
There  would  be  a  removable  round  front,  a  ground  glass,  and  a  single 
dark  slide  to  each  camera.  The  cameras  would  fold  up  flat,  and  pack 
together  very  nicely.  The  round  fronts  would  only  bulge  about  an  inch 
in  the  middle.  I  calculate  that  the  pair  of  cameras,  complete,  with  the 
lenses  and  tripod,  would  cost  about  £20,  and  the  stereoscope,  made  of 
polished  mahogany,  and  everything  of  the  best,  about  £2  more.  There¬ 
fore,  take  my  advice,  kind  reader,  dispose  of  some  of  your  old  rattle¬ 
traps,  and  go  in  for  large  high-class  stereoscopic  work  and  glass  trang. 
parencies.  You  may  thus  pay  your  travelling  expenses  as  an  amateur, 
and  line  your  pockets  nicely  as  a  professional  photographer  ;  for,  depend 
upon  it,  slides  of  this  kind  will,  at  no  distant  period,  be  in  great 
demand. 

Dr.  Borlinetto,  of  Padua,  recommends  a  decoction  of  gall-nuts  as  a 
dry-plate  preservative  instead  of  tannin.  He  says  it  contains  not  only 
tannin,  but  gallic  acid,  gum,  and  sugar.  He  offers  to  send  some,  free 
of  charge,  to  any  photographer  desirous  of  trying  it,  but  who  may  have 
difficulty  in  procuring  it.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Redon ,  February  24,  1873. 


Snow  Scenes.— Elbert  Anderson. — Experiment  with  a  Lens.— 

Reducing  Silver  by  Glycerine. — Centennial  Anniversary  of 

Independence. —The  “Peripatetic  Photographer.” 

A  more  stormy  winter  than  the  one  we  are  now  passing  through  I  do 
not  remember  having  before  experienced.  We  have  had  very  few 
pleasant  days  and  fewer  with  clear  sky  and  atmosphere,  while  walking 
has  been  rendered  so  difficult,  either  on  account  of  the  depth  of  snow 
or  slippery  condition  of  streets  and  roads,  as  to  keep  within  doors  all 
who  are  not  obliged  to  venture  out ;  consequently  all  business  has  had 
to  suffer,  more  or  less,  and  none  more  than  photography.  The  effects 
of  the  severe  cold  seems  also  to  have  congealed  the  brains  and  energies 
of  men,  and  the  effusions  of  the  former  and  the  efficiency  of  the  latter 
partake  of  the  sluggishness  with  which  the  chilled  blood  courses 
through  the  veins.  Still,  we  should  expect  when  such  circumstances 
conspire  to  reduce  the  money-getting  operations  of  the  photographer 
that  he  would  seize  the  opportunity  to  conceive  and  bring  forth  some 
idea  or  discovery  beneficial  to  photography ;  but,  although  Boreas  is 
full  of  energy  and  raging,  quiet  reigns  among  the  elements  of  photo¬ 
graphy  as  well  as  in  the  body.  Although  I  deprecate  this  state  of 
things  I  cannot  wonder  at  it,  as  my  own  brain  is  not  free  from  the  con¬ 
gealing  influence. 

The  very  idea  of  “outdoor  photography,”  with  the  thermometer  from 
0°  to  32°  below,  a  fierce  north-west  wind  blowing,  and  snow  and  ice 
covering  everything,  is  enough  to  make  one  shudder.  Yet  this  very 
state  of  nature  has  offered  rare  subjects  for  the  camera  in  the  beautiful 
appearance  of  the  ice-covered  trees  and  bushes,  the  snow-capped  hills, 
the  ice-bound  waterfalls  sparkling  with  gems,  and  the  wonderful 
atmospheric  changes ;  these  latter,  in  many  instances,  being  of  a 
nature  to  render  them,  I  think,  Susceptible  of  being  impressed  upon 
the  collodion  film.  If  we  only  had  the  men  capable  of  seizing  these 
opportunities  and  reproducing  these  scenes  photographically  with 
the  truthfulness  of  nature,  what  rich  stores  of  pictorial  study  we 
should  possess  !  In  these  winter  scenes  at  least  there  is  one  source  of 
trouble  removed  out  of  the  way  of  photography — that  of  colour.  When 
I  look  upon  these  grand  scenes  in  nature  I  almost  wish  I  was  young 
again,  and,  with  camera  in  hand,  traversing  this  magnificent  country 
transferring  these  beautiful  views  to  the  glass  plate  for  the  gratification 
of  my  fellow-men.  But  that  cannot  be  ;  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh  are 
opposed  to  it. 

The  publication  of  The  Skylight  and  the  Dark  Room  has  brought  its 
young  author  so  prominently  before  the  world  that  your  readers  may 
like  to  know  something  about  the  man.  His  history  is  a  very  brief  one, 
but  it  has  its  lesson.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Anderson  came  to  New  Y"ork 
city,  in  1868,  in  search  of  employment  and  instruction  in  photography; 
but  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  find  a  position  even  to  clean  glass, 
and  this  he  obtained  only  after  an  offer  to  clean  the  window  near  which 
he  was  standing  in  Mr.  Kurtz’s  gallery,  which  he  did  so  admirably  that 
there  was  then  no  hesitation  in  employing  him.  From  cleaning  glass 
he  rapidly  rose  to  the  first  position  in  the  establishment,  and  not  only 
in  the  establishment  but  in  the  estimation  of  the  photographic  com- 
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munity,  as  well  as  in  favour  with  the  public.  Assiduous  in  his  appli¬ 
cation  to  study  and  practice  he  has  made  greater  progress  in  mastering 
the  secrets  of  photography  than  any  other  man  in  America,  if  not  else¬ 
where  ;  and  by  the  perfection  of  his  work  he  has  astonished  the  older 
photographers  whom  he  has  outstripped,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  and 
gained  a  reputation  that  any  man  might  envy.  We  see  in  him  an 
excellent  illustration  of  what  an  active  mind,  good  taste,  and  perseve¬ 
rance  will  accomplish  in  a  short  time,  and  he  is  certainly  an  example  to 
all  those  who  “don’t  believe”  in  the  study  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
photography;  for  there  are  undoubtedly  others  in  the  business  who 
might  become  equally  proficient  were  it  not  for  their  false  philosophy. 
It  would  be  hyperbole  to  say  that  he  has  produced  a  perfect  work  in  his 
Skylight  and  Dark  Room ;  for,  like  all  man’s  work,  it  has  its  grave 
faults,  even  as  the  much-extolled  Handbook  of  Dr.  Vogel,  yet  both 
are  eminently  worthy  of  the  close  study  of  every  photographer. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  in  covering  up  portions  of  the  back 
!  lens  of  his  camera  and  still  obtaining  equal  results  to  the  full  opening — 
except  as  to  time  of  exposure — is  eliciting  some  surprise  among  photo- 
!  graphers  ;  but  I  suppose  your  readers  have  already  seen  the  statements 
,  of  his  experiments  and  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  cause, 
and  it  therefore  needs  no  explanation  now.  I  remember,  however,  this 
experiment  being  shown  to  me  fifteen  years  ago  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Harrison, 
the  celebrated  lens  manufacturer,  of  New  York  city,  who  explained 
the  causes.  Therefore  it  is  no  new  discovery ;  but  photography,  like 
history,  is  constantly  repeating  itself. 

Here  is  an  accidental  result  of  experiment  related  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Ward, 
which,  like  the  author,  I  have  never  seen  noticed  in  any  photographic 
i  journal  nor  book  either,  and  which  is  certainly  worthy  the  attention  of 
chemists,  if  new  to  them.  Mr.  Ward  had  been  experimenting  with 
glycerine  in  the  nitrate  bath  unsuccessfully,  and,  becoming  digusted 
with  the  results,  he  resolved  to  discard  it  altogether,  and  thus  he 
writes  : — 

“My  dissatisfaction  with  the  glycerine  bath  has,  however,  led  to  some  in¬ 
teresting  results  which  I  have  not  seen  mentioned  in  any  of  the  photographic 
journals.  On  account  of  the  faults  I  have  mentioned  I  concluded  to  boil  my 
glycerine  baths  down.  So  I  placed  one  of  them  in  an  evaporating  dish,  and 
with  a  small  gas  stove  proceeded  to  boil  it  down.  When  it  had  nearly  reached 
the  point  of  fusing  I  was  called  away  for  a  moment,  and  on  my  return  found 
the  room  densely  filled  with  smoke  from  the  dish.  I  immediately  removed  the 
dish,  and  was  much  surprised  to  find  a  beautiful  coral-like  deposit  at  the  bottom, 
of  a  brownish  colour  and  perfectly  dry. 

“  This  I  attributed  to  the  glycerine,  and,  of  course,  supposed  that  I  had 
fused  silver  beneath  the  crust.  Imagine  my  surprise  when,  after  adding  water 
and  thoroughly  breaking  up  the  mass,  my  hydrometer  indicated  no  silver ;  and 
my  still  greater  surprise  when,  on  examination,  I  found  this  mass  to  be  pure 
metallic  silver.  To  satisfy  myself  that  this  was  not  merely  one  of  those  freaks 
which  we  sometimes  meet  with  in  our  practice,  I  repeated  the  experiment  a 
number  of  times,  and  always  with  the  same  result.  The  metallic  silver  thus 
obtained  was  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  yielded  nitrate  of  silver  of  excellent 
quality.” 

If  I  understand  Mr.  Ward  aright,  he  has  discovered  the  best  (because 
the  easiest  and  quickest)  processfor  recovering  silver  from  waste  solutions. 
If  so,  photographers  must  be  on  their  guard  against  those  sharpers  who 
appropriate  such  discoveries  and  patent  them. 

The  centennial  anniversary  of  American  Independence  is  to  be  cele¬ 
brated  in  1876,  by  the  “grandest  of  all  international  exhibitions.”  It 
is  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  and  managed  by  a  commission  appointed 
by  Congress.  The  names  of  the  commissioners  give  reason  to  expect 
that  it  will  be  managed  with  discretion,  and  will  equal,  if  not  surpass, 

*  in  magnificence  and  interest  any  hitherto  held.  The  photographers  of 
this  country  hope  to  see  those  of  Europe  well  represented.  They  have 
ample  time  to  prepare  for  it ;  but  I  must  say  that  if  our  German 
cousins  cannot  do  better  work  than  the  example  portrait  of  Dr.  Yogel 
lately  published,  they  cannot  compete  with  our  Yankee  boys — in  por¬ 
traiture,  at  least.  I  am  no  little  surprised  that  a  man  who  is  so  conver- 
!  sant  with  photography  and  art  should  have  consented  to  be  represented 
by  so  faulty  a  picture. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  to  our  friend  the  “Peripatetic  Photo¬ 
grapher.”  His  straightforward  soberness  often  causes  me  to  smile,  and 
I  was  more  than  amused  at  his  remarks  iu  your  issue  of  December  13th, 
concerning  “the  advice  quoted  by  the  Editors  as  having  appeared  in 
Elbert  Anderson’s  manual  of  photography.”  Of  course  Mr.  Anderson 
does  not  “condescend  to  subterfuges  of  that  kind,”  and  I  join  your 
correspondent  in  asserting  that  no  respectable  photographer  would.  It 


was  only  one  of  Mr.  Anderson’s  freaks  of  humour,  intended  to  ‘  ‘  take 
off”  the  ignorant  and  silly  photographer  who  does  often  censure  his 
patron  for  faults  which  are  his  own. 

As  to  the  remarks  of  our  “ Peripatetic”  friend  on  the  “ Thomas’  lens 
hood,”  does  he  suppose,  or  do  you  suppose,  or  do  your  readers  suppose, 
or  does  anyone  suppose  that  any  other  man  supposes  he  is  offering  any¬ 
thing  original  when  he  makes  any  useful  suggestion  in  photography  ? 
Bless  your  heart!  No  !  All  anyone  can  expect  to  do  in  the  present 
perfect  status  of  our  art  is  to  do  what  the  workmen  at  Pompeii  are  doing, 
i.e.,  exhume,  or  restore,  some  lost  art  or  other,  or  what  he  supposes  no 
one  knows  to  be  such.  One  word  more  :  your  correspondent  says  : — 
“If  I  am  asked”  *  *  “Mr.  Snelling  will  learn  my  opinion,”  &c.,  &c. 
Now  I  ask — Who  is  he  ?  and  what  is  his  name  ?  H.  H.  Snelling. 

BINOCULAR  ABERRATIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  correcting  my  paper 
in  your  last  week’s  Journal,  may  I  request  you  to  insert  my  diagram 
No.  2  again,  shaded  in  the  part  indicated  to  show  the  necessary  section 
of  the  prisms  if  this  form  of  stereoscope  were  made  according  to  my 
last  proposal  ? 


In  order  that  there  may  be  no  ambiguity  whatsoever  as  to  the  point 
of  disagreement  between  Mr.  Sutton  and  myself,  will  you  allow  me  to 
state  once  more  that,  though  in  my  statement  that  ‘  ‘  his  system  involves 
a  displacement  of  double  that  of  mine,”  &c.,  I  assumed  the  usual  dis¬ 
tance  of  eight  inches  for  the  convergance  of  the  optic  axes  of  the  eyes, 
I  do  not  insist  that  that,  and  that  only,  is  the  correct  distance,  but  my 
position  is  simply  this  : — That  Mr.  Sutton,  in  assuming  that  the  optic 
axes  naturally,  or  without  considerable  effort  to  persons  in  general, 
become  parallel  in  looking  through  a  stereoscope  or  at  objects  at  a  finite 
distance  has  differed  from  Sir  David  Brewster  and  all  other  authorities, 
and  that,  until  he  proves  Sir  D.  Brewster  and  others  wrong,  all  his  argu¬ 
ments  or  diagrams  fail,  being  founded  on  an  erroneous  hypothesis. — -I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  Howard  Grubb,  C.E. 

Dublin,  March  4,  1873. 

— ♦ — 

“EDWARDS’S  ENLARGING  PROCESS.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,-— My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter  which  appeared 
in  the  advertising  columns  of  your  contemporary  purporting  to  be  signed 
by  a  Mr.  Dinnie,  and  in  which  letter  my  new  process  of  enlarging  is 
described  as  “  very  complicated.” 

Will  you  allow  me  to  state  that  Mr.  Dinnie  has  not  purchased  my 
process,  and  knows  nothing  of  my  method  of  working.  That  his  state¬ 
ment  is  absolutely  false  is  well  known  to  the  large  number  of  profes¬ 
sional  photographers  who  have  become  my  subscribers,  and  who  are  now 
successfully  working  my  process.  All  to  whom  I  have  taught  it  have 
expressed  themselves  delighted  not  only  with  the  superior  results,  but 
with  the  beauty  and  great  simplicity  of  the  process. 

Mr.  Dinnie’s  assertion  that  my  process  is  selling  for  £5  is  equally  un¬ 
true.  I  have  never  in  any  case  sold,  or  authorised  the  process  to  be 
sold,  for  less  than  the  advertised  price  of  five  guineas.  I  fixed  this 
price,  in  the  first  instance,  in  order  that  my  discovery  might  be  brought 
within  the  reach  of  all.  My  pupils  have,  however,  after  seeing  the  pro¬ 
cess  worked,  invariably  acknowledged  that  it  is  worth  many  times  the 
amount  charged. 

In  placing  my  testimonials  before  the  public  I  have  carefully  refrained 
from  publishing  damaging  allusions  to  any  other  advertised  process, 
although  I  have  from  time  to  time  received  letters  from  well-known 
photographers,  expressing  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  the  greatest 
dissatisfaction  with  the  “  process  ”  which  Mr.  Dinnie  states  he  prefers. 

I  must  apologise  for  troubling  you  with  this  letter.  I  have  before 
stated  that  I  do  not  consider  the  correspondence  pages  of  a  photographic 
journal  the  proper  place  for  trade  advertisements  ;  but,  as  the  matter 
is  of  some  interest  to  the  photographic  public  as  well  as  to  myself,  I 
trust  in  this  instance  you  will  agree  with  me  that  a  false  and  malicious 
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statement  publicly  made  should  be  as  publicly  contradicted. — I  am, 
yours,  &c. ,  B.  J.  Edwards.- 

Hackney,  March  3,  1873. 

P.S. — I  have  just  been  informed  that  Mr.  Dinnie  is  an  agent  for  the 
sale  of  the  enlarging  process  which  he  “prefers.” 

[Anyone  who  speaks  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  process  as  being  “  very 
complicated”  must  do  so  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  process,  for  it  is, 
on  the  contrary,  quite  as  simple  as  it  is  excellent. — Eds.] 


Photographers’  Benefit  Society. — The  address  of  Mr.  Burgess, 
secretary  to  this  excellent  movement,  is  not  Symon’s-place,  as  stated 
in  our  last  issue,  but  Seymour- place,  Apsley-road,  South  Norwood. 

A  Wet  Photograph. — Young  lady  from  the  country  sitting  for  her 
“pictur.”  Artist  makes  the  exposure  and  rushes  for  the  dark  room 
with  the  tablet  to  develope.  Sitter  hails  him  with  “let  me  see  it !” 
Artist  replies,  “wait  a  minute;  it  is  wet.”  “There  now,”  said  she; 
“1  node  it  would  be  wet,  for  I  was  sweatin’  like  a  horse.” — Anthony's 
Bulletin. 

Royal  Visit  to  Belvoir  Castle. — We  observe  that  among  those 
who  have  been  invited  to  Belvoir  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
to  meet  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  suite,  are  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Stuart 
Wortley.  We  hope,  if  the  weather  prove  propitious,  that  Colonel 
Wortley  will  endeavour  to  secure  some  good  negatives  of  his  uncle’s 
illustrious  guests. 

Snow  in  the  Studio. — Mr.  Dean,  photographer,  Douglas,  and  his 
family  were  enjoying  their  dinner  on  Tuesday  last  week,  when  an  ava¬ 
lanche  of  sloshy  snow  came  smashing  through  the  glass  roof  of  the  room 
where  they  sat,  and  before  an  hour  had  passed  two  or  three  tons  of 
snow  had  fallen  into  the  place,  doing  serious  damage  to  furniture, 
beside  breaking  a  large  quantity  of  glass. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

I  will  exchange  a  perfectly  new  and  clean  copy  of  Bigelow's  Album  for  Elbert 
Anderson’s  new  book,  The  Skylight  and  the  Bark  Boom. — Address,  A.  M.  C., 
30,  Newborough,  Scarborough,  Yorks. 

I  will  exchange  a  good  two  and  a-half-inch  single  landscape  lens,  by  Slater, 
London,  for  an  English  lever  watch.  The  difference  to  be  adjusted. — 
Address,  C.  H.  Wilton,  Balby,  near  Doncaster. 

A  half-plate  portrait  lens,  or  a  five-chamber  revolver,  will  be  exchanged  for  a 
plano-convex  condenser,  single,  of  nine  or  ten  inches  diameter.— Address, 
M.  W.  Ayres,  1,  Boundary  Villas,  Royal-crescent,  Notting-hill,  London,  W. 

For  exchange,  an  enlarging  camera  for  plates  fourteen  inches  square,  dark 
slide  with  revolving  shutter,  opens  out  to  three  feet  eight  inches,  bellows- 
bodied,  rack-and-pinion  movement,  a  first-class-made  camera,  closing  up  to 
five  inches,  for  a  Grubb  or  Ross’s  lens  for  views  and  groups,  with  camera  for 
12  X  10.— -Address,  E.  Hodgson,  Change-alley,  Sheffield. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Will  o’  the  Wisp. — The  present  value  of  the  lens  is  from  twelve  to  twenty 
shillings. 

D.  J. — The  cartes  are  very  creditable  indeed,  being  quite  equal  to  the  average 
work  of  good  photographers. 

A.  S.  H. — We  are  unable  to  say  whether  or  not  the  company  is  still  in  exist¬ 
ence.  If  you  address  a  letter  “  London  ”  it  will  probably  reach  its  destination. 

D.  Ross. — To  get  such  a  view  of  the  church  as  you  desire,  you  must  use  a  lens 
as  much  longer  in  focus  than  that  which  you  now  possess  as  the  size  of  the 
picture  wanted  is  to  that  which  you  now  obtain.  The  lens  should  be  a  non¬ 
distorting  one. 

Ignoramus. — l.  The  same  developer  may  be  used  for  several  plates,  provided 
the  developer  has  no  silver  mixed  with  it. — 2.  No. — 3.  Everything  depends 
upon  the  thickness  of  the  varnish.— 4.  Yes;  by  skilful  manipulation  the 
varnish  may  be  very  easily  and  perfectly  removed  from  an  old  varnished 
negative. 

***  Among  other  matters  which  have  to  be  postponed  till  our  next  week’s 
number  are  a  sub-leader  and  the  conclusion  of  our  “Peripatetic  Photo¬ 
grapher’s  ”  Notes  on  Passing  Events,  which,  through  an  oversight  on  the 
part  of  the  post-office  officials,  did  not  reach  the  printer’s  hands  till  too  late 
to  be  included  in  the  present  issue. 

Subaltern. — As  Mr.  Kinsley  did  not  give  the  proportions  of  the  opal  varnish, 
we  are  unable  to  supply  the  required  information.  We  imagine  that  great 
nicety  will  not  be  required,  and  that  suitable  proportions  would  be  ascertained 
by  occasionally  trying  the  preparation,  and  increasing  the  quantities  of  one 
or  other  of  the  ingredients  until  it  answered. 

Thos.  Gilfillan.— 1.  The  height  of  the  background  end  will  do  very  well. 
— 2.  The  arrangement  for  side  light  will  answer. — 3.  Seven  feet  of  side 
light  will  be  very  little  under  some  circumstances.  To  render  the  studio 
more  useful  it  will  be  better  to  increase  this  by  more  than  one-half. — 4.  Will 
do. — 5.  Although  the  slope  will  answer,  it  need  not  be  quite  so  steep  as 
shown  in  the  drawing.  As  a  whole  the  arrangement  of  the  studio  might  be 
very  much  improved.  Consult  your  architect, 


Ortzo. — 1.  See  our  advertising  pages,  in  which  you  will  find  the  names  and 
addresses  of  several  who  print  for  the  trade. — 2.  The  best  register  of  maim- 
factoring  and  mercantile  photographers  is  to  bo  found  in  the  advertisement* 
of  our  Almanac  for  1873;  but  there  is  no  directory  of  photographer*  in 
existence. —  3.  If  the  negatives  of  the  places  of  interest  are  really  good  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  experienced  in  getting  them  sold. 

Robert  Bridgart. — 1.  Fora  three-inch  picture  we  should  prefer  ths  smaller 
condenser  of  the  two,  because,  speaking  in  general  terms,  small  condensers 
usually  have  a  shorter  focus  in  proportion  to  their  diameter  than  those  of 
large  size;  but  for  general  purposes  the  larger  condenser  will  bo  the  more 
useful.  A  three  and  a- half  inch  condenser  will  only  illuminate  a  picture  of 
the  standard  size  of  three  and  a-quarter  inches  square  if  the  mat  of  the 
picture  be  circular ;  but  many  pictures  of  this  size  are  now  mounted  with 
dome  shaped  mats,  and  to  show  these  efficiently  the  condensers  require  to  bo 
four  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  undesirable  to  exceed  this  size.— 2.  The 
upper  jet  may  be  used  as  close  to  the  lower  one  as  five  inches  with  perfect 
safety,  but  it  is  undesirable  to  have  them  so  close. 

Received. — H.  H.  Snelling ;  D.  Winstanley.  In  our  next. 


Our  Contemporary  and  His  Discoveries. — It  is  reported  that  once 
upon  a  time  an  Irishman  had  gained  a  certain  reputation  among  his 
acquaintance  by  retailing  strange  conceits  and  smart  sayings  which 
passed  current  as  his  own,  until  somebody  discovered  that  they  were 
cribbed  from  translations  of  Herodotus,  Sophocles,  Plautus,  and  other 
ancient  writers.  When  taxed  with  the  theft  he  cooly  exclaimed— 
“Bother  them  ancient  vagabonds;  they’ve  stole  all  my  best  jokes!” 
Thus  with  our  contemporary.  Finding  that  he  has  “hit  upon”  things 
that  have  existed  almost  since  his  (photographic)  birth,  he  raises  in 
effect  the  cry  of  “thief!”  against  those  who  seek  to  set  him  right. 
This  is  an  old  dodge  with  such  transgressors,  and  its  meaning  will  be  duly 
appreciated  by  those  who  know  what  the  difference  is  between  answer¬ 
ing  facts  with  facts,  and  flinging  inuendoes  with  a  view  to  damage 
arguments  that  cannot  be  met.  After  the  castigation  we  have  adminis¬ 
tered  to  our  friend  and  the  publicity  thus  given  to  his  ignorance,  we 
do  not  entertain  any  fear  that  real  photographic  inventors  will  for  a  long 
time  have  cause  to  dread  any  “hitting  upon”  of  their  processes  by  our 
vain  contemporary.  At  parting  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recapitulate  the 
grounds  of  dispute  which  our  contemporary  so  adroitly  tried  to  put  out 
of  sight.  We  spoke  approvingly  of  an  article  by  Mr.  Jennings,  in 
which  he  advocated  for  enlarging  pturposes  a  certain  process  of  Major 
Russell’s.  Our  contemporary  then  said  that  he  had  hit  upon  it  and 
was  entitled  to  the  credit,  the  suppressio  veri  being  that  his  re-discovery 
had  nothing  to  do  with  enlargements  at  all.  He  also  incidentally  said 
that  Colonel  Wortley  had  suggested  the  application  of  the  process  to 
enlargements.  We  cheerfully  admitted  Colonel  Worthy’s  claim  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  suggestion  of  the  special  application,  and  proved  that 
so  far  as  the  claims  of  our  contemporary  himself  were  concerned  he  had 
been  anticipated  by  Major  Russell,  the  discoverer  of  the  process,  and  by 
several  other  gentlemen  who  had  publicly  written  on  the  subject,  quite 
as  thoroughly  as  his  alleged  discovery  of  the  collodio-chloride  process 
had  been  anticipated  by  M.  Gaudin,  its  real  discoverer,  who  had  pub¬ 
lished,  even  in  the  Photographic  Neivs,  the  process  some  years  before  it 
was  re-discovered  and  appropriated  by  our  contemporary.  Here  we 
leave  the  subject  at  present. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  March  bth,  1873. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at-8.30  a.m. 
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ON  AURINE. 


Owing  to  the  use  of  the  substance  called  “  aurine  ”  for  colouring 
sensitive  films  the  attention  of  photographers  has  been  directed  to 
this  body,  and  as  little  appears  •  to  be  generally  known  as  to  its 
history,  preparation,  or  properties,  we  now  offer  some  remarks  upon 
this  peculiar  colouring  matter. 

In  1861  Kolbe  and  Schmitt  found  that,  when  carbolic  acid,  oxalic 
acid,  and  oil  of  vitriol  were  heated  together,  a  strong  red  or  orange 
colouring  matter  was  produced.  The  colour  so  obtained,  after  slight 
purification,  is  now  sold  under  the  name  of  *■  aurine.”  The  com¬ 
mercial  article  is  a  mixture  from  which  the  pure  colouring  matter 
can  be  separated  by  the  following  process,  which  we  owe  to  Dale  and 
Schorlemmer,  of  Manchester  : — 

They  dissolve  the  crude  aurine  in  alcohol,  and  to  the  clear 
solution  add  ammonia.  The  pure  colour  unites  with  the  ammonia, 
and  a  crystalline  compound  separates  as  a  precipitate.  This 
body  is  collected  and  washed  well  with  alcohol  in  order  to  free  it 
from  impurities.  The  product  is  then  decomposed  by  treatment 
with  dilute  acetic  acid,  ammonium  acetate  being  formed  and  the 
colouring  matter  set  free.  The  latter  is  collected  and  dissolved  in 
strong  and  hot  acetic  acid,  and  from  this  solution  the  aurine  crys¬ 
tallises  out  on  cooling,  either  in  chrome  red  needles  having  a  diamond 
lustre,  or  in  smaller  dark  red  needles  with  a  steel-blue  reflection ; 
often  both  forms  crystallise  together  from  the  same  solution.  Both 
contain  water  of  crystallisation,  which  they  lose  at  high  temperature 
(above  160°  0.). 

The  aurine  so  obtained  often  contains  acetic  acid  and  water ;  but 
these  are  removed  in  great  part  by  heating  the  substance  to  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  temperature  to  volatilise  the  above-named  bodies. 
Aurine  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  as  already  stated. 
It  is  also  dissolved  with  ease  by  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  substance  crystallising  from  the  liquid  in  fine,  hair-like,  red 
needles.  These  crystals  are  stated  to  retain  very  firmly  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Aurine,  as  mentioned  above,  unites  with  ammonia,  forming  a 
crystalline  compound  analogous  in  some  respects  to  the  bodies 
formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  certain  aldehydes ;  and  this 
chemical  similarity  is  further  evidenced  by  the  production  of  colour¬ 
less  compounds  with  the  bisulphites  of  the  alkali  metals,  which  are 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  have  been  procured  in  large  crystals. 

The  formula  assigned  to  aurine  by  Dale  and  Schorlemmer  is — 

.  .  ^4.°  "^14  ^3’ 

Vynen  a  solution  of  aurine  in  acetic  acid  is  treated  with  finely- 
divided  zinc  the  liquid  becomes  colourless,  apparently  owing  to  the 
formation  of  a  compound  containing  four  additional  atoms  of  hydro¬ 
gen.  By  evaporating  the  liquid  this  leuco-aurine  crystallises  out. 

The  facts  above  mentioned  include  the  chief  points  in  the  chemistry 
of  aurine  so  far  as  known  at  present,  and  we  hope  they  may  prove 
interesting  to  our  readers. 


LANTERN  PICTURES. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  exhibition  of  photographs  by  the  lantern 
is  very  rapidly  growing  in  popularity,  and  that  in  a  short  time  it  will 
take  its  place  as  a  recognised  means  of  showing  photographs. 


At  the  commencement  of  the  photographic  season  it  is  well  that 
we  should  urge  upon  landscape  photographers  the  desirableness  of 
taking  negatives  with  a  special  view  to  their  being  used  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  transparencies ;  for  it  ought  to  be  well  understood  that  a 
negative  from  which  fine  prints  may  be  obtained  upon  paper  will  not 
yield  the  highest  class  of  transparencies.  Several  years  ago,  when 
reviewing  a  set  of  the  most  charming  transparencies  in  respect  of 
tone  and  quality  that  we  had  then  seen,  we  remarked  that  the  artist, 
Mr.  J.  Stuart,  had  stated  that  in  order  to  secure  the  finest  results  he 
had  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  take  negatives  specially  for  the 
purpose,  and  that  he  had  made  it  a  practice  to  take  two  negatives  of 
each  subject — one  for  printing  upon  paper,  the  other  being  for  trans¬ 
parencies.  It  stands  to  reason  that,  in  printing  transparencies  from 
an  intense  negative  by  means  of  wet  collodion  and  a  copying  camera, 
the  delicate  portions  will  be  quite  lost  before  the  light  has  penetrated 
through  the  more  opaque  parts  with  a  force  sufficient  to  impress  them 
on  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  wet  plate. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  obtain  good  transparencies  from  opaque 
negatives,  by  the  adoption  of  special  precautionary  measures  to  ensure 
a  thin  and  well-graduated  deposit.  In  some  of  the  dry  processes 
this  can  be  done  with  comparative  ease ;  but  it  is  more  difficult  with 
wet  collodion.  In  the  latter  case  the  collodion  should  be  thinned  a 
little,  and  the  plate  immersed  in  a  weak  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
before  the  developer  is  applied.  The  object  of  the  immersion  in  the 
weak  bath  is  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  from  the 
surface,  by  which  the  density  would  be  increased.  It  is,  however,  by 
the  adoption  of  a  dry  process  of  printing  that  the  ill  effects  of  inten¬ 
sity  in  the  negative  are  best  obviated.  When  the  image  is  developed 
by  pyrogallic  acid  alone,  without  the  addition  of  any  nitrate  of  silver, 
a  picture  of  great  delicacy  and  thinness  is  the  result;  and,  after  the 
whole  details  are  out,  any  desired  degree  of  vigour  can  be  imparted 
by  the  cautious  addition  of  one  or  more  drops  of  a  solution  of  equal 
parts  of  citric  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver,  ten  grains  of  each  dissolved 
in  an  ounce  of  water  being  a  useful  strength. 

Without  being  wedded  to  any  dry  process,  we  think  that  plates 
preserved  with  a  strong  infusion  of  coffee  will  be  found  to  yield 
better  transparencies  than  many  other  dry  processes.  The  strength 
of  solution  that  we  find  best  is  a  heaped  teaspoonful  to  half  a 
breakfast  cup  of  boiling  water.  After  standing  for  about  ten 
minutes,  with  occasional  stirring  up  and  finally  filtering,  the 
preservative  is  ready  for  use.  The  collodion  should  be  rather  old, 
and  the  bath  decidedly  acid.  The  plate  must  be  well  washed  after 
removal  from  the  silver  bath  and  two  doses  of  the  coffee  preservative 
applied.  A  very  fine,  rich  tone  is  obtained ;  and  the  appearance  of 
the  picture,  when  looked  upon,  is  improved  by  placing  it  in  a  very 
weak  bath  of  chloride  of  gold  or  chloride  of  platinum  after  the 
cyanide  fixing  solution  has  been  washed  off.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
appearance  of  the  picture  when  looked  through — i.e.,  as  a  trans¬ 
parency — is  improved  by  this  toning  process,  for  charming  tones  may, 
by  judicious  manipulation,  be  obtained  by  the  simple  development 
alone. 

We  recommend  those  who  wish  to  secure  the  very  highest  results 
possible  in  transparencies  not  to  use  common  glass  for  either  the 
picture  or  its  covering.  Common  glass  of  even  the  best  kind  has  a 
decidedly  green  colour ;  and  the  two  glasses  used  in  every  picture 
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stops  an  amount  of  light  much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Crystal  sheet  is  more  expensive  than  common  glass  ;  but  its  great 
superiority  may  at  once  be  seen  by  placing  two  plates  of  each  kind 
of  glass  side  by  side  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  and  then  observing 
the  colour.  If  two  transparencies  be  prepared,  one  on  ordinary 
glass  and  the  other  on  crystal  sheet,  and  each  be  covered  with  its 
own  kind  of  glass,  a  marked  degree  of  difference  will  be  observed, 
and  the  purity  of  the  tones  of  one  will  contrast  strongly  with  the 
cold,  green  tone  of  the  other.  Photographers  appreciate  quite  well 
the  value  of  covering  daguerreotypes  and  miniatures  with  pure 
colourless  glass ;  and  if  they  could  see  the  difference  made  upon  the 
screen  by  the  preparation  of  transparencies  on  the  same  description 
of  glass  they  would  use  it  in  preference  to  the  other. 


ANOTHER  NOTE  ON  IODIDE  OF  SILVER. 

The  remarks  we  made  last  week  in  reference  to  Dr.  Vogel’s  experi¬ 
ments,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  change  of  colour  in  iodide  of 
silver  is  not  necessarily  evidence  of  decomposition  of  the  salt,  may 
be  connected  with  the  interesting  experiments  of  Schultz-Sellack 
recorded  in  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society. 

It  is  there  stated  that  when  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  are 
exposed  to  light  free  chlorine  and  bromine  can  be  detected  when 
darkening  of  the  silver  salt  takes  place.  In  the  case  of  iodide  of 
silver,  however,  no  free  iodine  can  be  recognised,  even  when  the 
salt  has  darkened  very  considerably  by  long  insolation.  Schultz- 
Sellack  supposed  that  these  changes  were  due  to  “  disassociation” 
brought  about  by  light,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  show  that  when 
iodide  of  silver  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  at  high  temperatures 
iodine  was  then  liberated.  On  putting  this  matter  to  the  test  of 
experiment,  however,  he  found  that  no  iodine  was  set  free,  although 
the  salt  became  very  dark. 

These  experiments  were  made  with  the  dry  salts ;  those  of  Dr. 
Vogel  referred  to  last  week  with  the  wet  compounds.  From  both 
sets  of  experiments  we  can  gather  that  a  radical  difference  exists 
between  the  action  of  light  on  iodide  of  silver  and  on  the  bromide 
and  chloride  of  the  same  metal ;  and,  further,  that  so  far  as  facts  at 
present  known  are  concerned,  the  change  of  colour  that  pure  iodide 
of  silver  undergoes  when  exposed  to  light  need  not  necessarily  be 
set  down  to  chemical  decomposition.  Of  course,  no  one  would  be 
justified  in  asserting  that  chemical  decomposition  does  not  take 
place  under  the  conditions  named;  it  can  only  be  said  that  the 
experimental  proof  is  wanting. 

- 0 - 

NIEPCE  AND  DAGUERRE. 

On  Tuesday  evening  last  Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  London  Photographic  Society,  read  a  paper  containing  matters 
of  much  interest  in  connection  with  the  early  history  of  photography. 
To  that  paper,  which  will  be  found  in  another  page,  we  invite  atten¬ 
tion,  and  here  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  same  subject. 

More  than  one  leaf  fell  from  Daguerre’s  chaplet  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  free,  openhanded,  generosity  shown  by  him  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  labours  of  M.  Joseph  Nicephore  Niepce  in  some  of  his 
writings,  after  the  discovery  of  the  process  with  which  his  name  is 
associated.  Niepce  entered  the  field  of  investigation  several  years 
before  Daguerre ;  and  the  strenuous  endeavours  made  by  the  latter 
to  exclude  his  partner  from  all  share  in  the  credit  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Daguerreotype,  and  that  after  Ms  partner  had  been  dead  for 
some  time,  tend  to  place  M.  Daguerre  in  a  rather  unfavourable  light. 
Niepce  had  previously  made  several  noble  discoveries  in  photo¬ 
graphy.  He  had  taken  many  camera  pictures ;  he  had  realised  the 
serious  drawback  of  their  being  of  a  “negative  ”  character,  and  he 
had  made  assiduous  efforts  to  print  positives  from  them ;  he  had  in¬ 
vestigated  the  photographic  properties  of  numerous  substances ;  he 
had  to  some  extent  perfected  a  process  by  which  pictures  could  be 
obtained  on  metallic  plates  ready  for  engraving ;  he  had  discovered 
the  value  of  a  diaphragm  when  placed  before  a  lens  with  regard  to 
its  power  of  sharpening  objects;  he  had,  in  fact,  given  a  complete 
process  of  photography,  and  yet  M.  Daguerre  in  liis  treatise,  the 


second  edition  of  which  was  published  in  this  country  in  1839,  and 
which  is  now  in  our  possesssion,  has  put  himself  to  much  trouble  to 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  he,  and  he  alone,  invented  the  daguerreo¬ 
type,  Niepce  having  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  invention. 

As  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  truth  that  the  early  history  of 
the  art  should  be  thoroughly  known,  we  give  some  extracts  from 
Daguerre’s  book  just  referred  to,  the  first  extract  being  apparently 
written  by  the  translator  of  the  work  :  — 

It  has  already  been  explained  in  the  note  prefixed  to  M.  Niepce’s 
description  of  his  process,  that  a  provisional  act  of  association  was 
entered  into  between  him  and  M.  Daguerre  in  the  month  of  December, 
1829.  In  that  act  M.  Daguerre  became  bound  to  perfect  the  system  of 
M.  Niepce,  and  to  communicate  to  him  all  the  information  regarding  the 
adaptations  which  he  had  made  in  the  applications  of  the  camera  obscura. 
M.  Daguerre  has  judged  it  necessary  to  insert  here  an  extract  from  the 
correspondence  of  M.  Niepce,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  latter  had  no 
part  in  the  discovery  of  the  daguerreotype,  properly  so  called,  or  true 
method  of  photogenic  delineation. 

In  fact,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  correspondence  of  M.  Niepce  that 
M.  Daguerre  had  pointed  out  to  him  the  effects  of  light  upon  iodine, 
when  in  contact  with  silver,  in  a  letter  dated  the  21st  May,  1824,  of 
which  M.  Niepce  acknowledges  the  reception  in  his  letter  of  the  24th 
June  following.  In  that  letter  M.  Daguerre  urged  M.  Niepce  to  turn 
his  attention  to  this  new  method.  M.  Niepce  did  in  fact  in  several 
instances  return  to  the  subject,  and  always  at  the  request  of  M.  Daguerre. 
But  these  experiments  of  M.  Niepce  had  always  been  unsuccessful;  he 
even  regretted  the  time  which  M.  Daguerre  had  caused  him  to  lose  in  a 
process  which  he  regarded  as  impossible.  It  is  true  that  at  this  period 
there  remained  to  be  resolved  the  two  most  important  problems.  The 
first  was,  to  obtain  the  lights  in  the  natural  state;  the  second  consisted 
in  the  discovering  the  means  of  fixing  the  images. 

These  two  problems  M.  Daguerre  has  since  completely  resolved  by 
the  application  of  mercury. 

M.  Niepce  died  July  5th,  1833. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  1837,  a  definite  agreement  was  entered  into 
between  M.  Daguerre  and  M.  Isidore  Niepce,  jun.,  as  heir  of  M.  Joseph 
Nicephore  Niepce,  by  which  act  M.  Isidore  Niepce  admitted  that  M. 
Daguerre  had  explained  to  him  his  new  process.  It  is  also  specified  in 
this  deed  that  the  process  shall  bear  the  name  of  M.  Daguerre,  he 
alone  having  been  in  reality  the  sole  inventor. 

These  facts  will  appear  from  the  following  extracts  of  correspond¬ 
ence.  * 

From  M.  Niepce,  Sen.,  to  M.  Daguerre. 

81,  Loup  de  Varennes,  24f/i  June,  1831. 

Sir,  and  Dear  Partner, — I  had  long  expected  to  hear  from  you 
with  too  much  impatience  not  to  receive  and  read  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  your  letters  of  the  10th  and  21st  of  last  May.  I  shall  confine 
myself  in  this  reply  to  yours  of  the  21st,  because  having  been  engaged, 
ever  since  it  reached  me,  in  your  experiments  on  iodine  1  hasten  to  com¬ 
municate  to  you  the  results  which  I  have  obtained.  I  had  given  my 
attention  to  similar  researches  previous  to  our  connection,  but  without 
hope  of  success,  from  the  impossibility,  or  nearly  so,  in  my  opinion,  of 
fixing  in  any  durable  manner  the  images  received  on  iodine,  even  sup¬ 
posing  the  difficulty  surmounted  of  replacing  the  lights  and  shadows 
in  their  natural  order.  My  results  in  this  respect  have  been  entirely 
similar  to  those  which  the  oxide  of  silver  gave  me ;  and  promptitude  of 
operation  was  the  sole  advantage  which  these  two  substances  appeared 
to  offer.  Nevertheless,  last  year,  after  you  left  this,  I  subjected  iodine 
to  new  trials,  but  by  a  different  mode  of  application.  I  informed  you 
of  the  results,  and  your  answer,  not  at  all  encouraging,  decided  me  to 
carry  these  experiments  no  farther.  It  appears  that  you  have  since 
viewed  the  question  under  a  less  desperate  aspect,  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  reply  to  the  appeal  which  you  have  made. 

(Signed)  I.  N.  Niepce. 

From  the  Same  to  the  Same. 

8 th  November,  1831. 

Sir,  and  Dear  Partner, — In  terms  of  my  letter  of  the  24th  June,  in 
answer  to  yours  of  the  21st  May,  I  have  completed  a  long  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  on  iodine  in  contact  with  polished  silver,  without,  however, 
attaining  any  result  which  can  make  me  hope  to  succeed  in  deoxidising 
the  metal.  I  have  fruitlessly  varied  my  process,  and  combined  them 
in  numerous  ways.  I  have  not  been  more  fortunate  on  that  account. 
I  now  admit,  once  for  all,  the  impossibility — at  least  in  my  opinion — 
of  reducing  to  their  natural  state  the  inverted  order  of  the  lights,  and 
also  of  obtaining  any  other  than  an  evanescent  image  of  the  objects. 
Besides,  sir,  this  failure  is  in  exact  conformity  with  what  all  my  former 
researches  on  metallic  oxides  had  previously  led  me  to  expect— a 
disappointment  which  had  induced  me  to  resolve  on  abandoning  them. 
Finally,  I  tried  iodine  in  contact  with  tinned  iron ;  this  process  seemed 
to  me  at  first  to  augur  well.  I  remarked  with  surprise  only,  however, 
in  one  instance,  while  operating  with  this  preparation  in  the  camera, 

*  All  these  published  letters  are  authenticated  in  the  original  by  the  signature  of  M. 
Arago,  who  compared  them  with  the  autographs. 
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that  the  light  acted  with  marked  influence  on  the  iodine,  in  a  way  so 
that  the  tints,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  light  and  shadows,  were 
produced  in  their  natural  order.  I  know  not  how  or  why  this  effect 
took  place  without  my  having  ever  again  been  able  to  produce  it, 
though  operating  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  But  even  this  mode  of 
application,  as  respects  the  permanency  of  the  image  obtained  proved 
not  less  defective  than  the  others.  Thus  after  several  other  trials,  I 
find  myself  just  where  I  was,  bitterly  regretting,  I  confess  it,  having 
so  long  pursued  a  wrong  path,  and,  what  is  worse,  so  fruitlessly,  &c.  &c. 

(Signed)  I.  N.  Niepce. 

From  the  Same  to  the  Same. 

29  th  January,  1832. 

Sir,  and  Dear  Partner, — To  the  substances  which,  according  to 
your  letter,  act  upon  silver  in  the  same  way  as  iodine,  you  may  add  de¬ 
coction  of  thlaspi,*  fumes  of  phosphorus,  and  particularly  of  sulphur; 
for  it  is  principally  to  their  presence  in  these  bodies  that  the  similarity 
of  results  obtained  is  to  be  ascribed.  I  have  remarked,  also,  that 
caloric  produced  the  same  effect,  by  the  oxidising  of  the  metal,  for 
from  this  cause  proceeded  in  all  these  instances  this  extreme  sensibility 
to  light ;  but  this,  unfortunately,  tends  in  no  degree  to  the  solution  of 
the  question  which  engages  your  attention. 

For  my  part,  I  no  longer  employ  iodine  in  my  experiments,  except  as 
a  means  of  comparing  the  relative  quickness  of  their  results.  It  is  true 
that  for  the  last  two  months  the  weather  has  been  so  unfavourable  that 
I  have  been  able  to  do  little.  As  to  the  subject  of  iodine,  may  I 
entreat  you  to  tell  me,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  how  you  employ  it  ? 
Whether  it  is  in  the  solid  form,  or  in  a  state  of  solution  in  a  liquid  ?f  for 
in  these  two  cases  the  evaporation  could  not  certainly  act  in  the  same 
manner  as  regards  promptitude  of  effect,  &c.,  &c. 

From  the  Same  to  the  Same. 

3rd  March,  1832. 

My  Dear  Associate, — Since  the  date  of  my  last  letter  I  have 
confined  myself,  with  few  exceptions,  to  new  researches  in  iodine,  which 
have  produced  me  nothing  that  is  satisfactory,  and  which  I  resumed 
only  because  you  appeared  to  attach  a  certain  importance  to  them,  and 
because,  on  the  other  hand,  I  should  have  been  very  happy  to  satisfy 
myself  as  to  the  application  of  iodine  to  tinned  iron.  But,  I  repeat  it, 
sir,  I  do  not  see  that  we  can  hope  to  derive  any  advantage  from  this  process 
more  than  from  any  other  method  which  depends  upon  the  use  of 
metallic  oxides,  &c. ,  &c.  (Signed)  I.  N.  Niepce. 

From  M.  Isidore  Niepce,  Jun.,  to  M.  Daguerre. 

Luz,  lsi  November,  1837. 

My  Dear  Daguerre, — You  will  doubtless,  my  dear  friend,  have 
been  more  fortunate  than  I,  and,  very  probably,  your  portfolio  is  by 
this  time  enriched  with  the  most  beautiful  designs.  What  a  difference 
also  between  the  method  which  you  employ  and  the  one  by  which  I 
toil  on  !  While  I  require  almost  a  whole  day  to  make  one  design,  you — 
you  ask  only  four  minutes  !  What  an  enormous  advantage  !  It  is  so 
great,  indeed,  that  no  person,  knowing  both  methods,  would  employ 
the  old  one. 

This  reflection  makes  me  feel  less  painfully  my  own  want  of  success. 
For,  though  the  old  system  might  be  described  as  the  result  of  my 
father’s  labours,  to  the  perfection  of  which  you  equally  contributed,  it 
is  certain  that  it  could  not  become  the  exclusive  object  of  a  subscrip¬ 
tion.];  Therefore,  I  think  we  should  content  ourselves  with  simply 
mentioning  it,  in  order  to  make  both  methods  known,  for  of  the  two 
yours  alone  will  obtain  the  preference,  &c.,  &c. 

(Signed)  Isidore  Niepce. 

The  information  contained  in  these  extracts  will,  we  think,  form 
a  useful  addition  to  Mr.  Pritchard’s  historical  notes. 


From  letters  received  we  observe  that  some  of  our  readers  do  not 
quite  comprehend  the  action  of  the  air-gas  generator  described  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Its  principle  wiH  be  very  clearly  seen  and,  we 
may  add,  a  capital  light  produced,  by  proceeding  as  follows; — 
Obtain  a  bottle  with  a  wide  and  sound  cork.  An  ordinary  pickle - 
bottle  will  answer ;  but  for  a  mere  experiment  a  bottle  of  much 
smaller  dimensions  will  suit  quite  as  well,  our  latest  experiment 
in  this  direction  having  been  tried  with  one  of  four  ounces.  In 
the  cork  pierce  two  holes  and  provide  two  pieces  of  soft  compo- 

*  That  called  Shepherd’s  purse. 

t  These  expressions  of  M.  Niepce’s  will,  I  hope,  convince  the  most  prejudiced  that 
it  was  I  who  first  pointed  out  iodine,  not  as  a  means  of  darkening  certain  portions  of 
a  design  already  produced,  by  photographic  processes,  but  as  the  sensitive  coating 
upon  which  the  image  was  to  be  created  photogenically.  The  italics  are  in  the  original 
in  all  instances. — M.  Daguebre. 

t  At  this  date  we  were  thinking  of  publishing  the  process  by  subscription.  In  the 
original  this  extract  is  inscribed:— “  Extract  of  a  letter  from  M.  Isidore  Niepce,  jun., 
who  was  endeavouring  to  make  a  collection  of  designs  by  his  father’s  methods  as 
perfected  by  M.  Daguerre.”  The  internal  evidence  of  priority  in  these  letters  is 
conclusive  in  favour  of  Daguerre. 


sition  or  lead  gas-pipe  to  fit  tightly  in  these  holes.  Let  one  of 
these  pieces  of  tube  pass  down  to  the  bottom,  and  the  other 
just  through  the  cork.  Let  there  be  a  number  of  small  holes 
punctured  near  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  that  goes  down  to 
the  bottom,  and  let  the  bottle  be  half  filled  with  benzoline— 
the  common  spirit  that  is  used  for  the  well-known  sponge  lamp. 
Attach  a  burner — an  argand  burner  is  best— to  the  end  of  the  tube 
that  passes  just  through  the  cork,  and  blow  in  through  the  other 
tube,  at  the  same  time  holding  a  light  at  the  burner.  The  result  is 
the  immediate  production  of  a  bright,  white  flame,  the  brilliance  of 
which  is  increased  by  placing  the  gas  bottle  in  slightly-warmed 
water.  _ 

It  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  importance  to  be  able  to  ascertain 
whether  a  given  varnish  or  other  similar  solution  contains  chloro¬ 
form  or  not.  Dr.  Hoffman,  the  present  distinguished  professor  of 
chemistry  in  Berlin  University,  recommends  the  following  as  an 
exceedingly  simple  and  delicate  test : — If  the  liquid  contain  non¬ 
volatile  matter  it  is  desirable  to  distil  in  a  small  retort  and  collect 
the  volatile  distillate.  This  is  placed  in  a  test  tube  and  a  few  drops 
of  aniline  added,  and  then  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  in  alcohol.  If 
chloroform  be  present  the  bodies  react  with  considerable  energy, 
especially  if  the  mixture  be  heated,  and  a  very  striking  and  charac¬ 
teristic  odour  is  evolved.  The  smell  is  due  to  the  production  of  an 
isonitrile — a  body  isomeric  with  the  cyanide  of  an  alcohol  radicle. 
It  may  be  asked — How  is  this  peculiar  odour  to  be  recognised  ? 
Very  easily;  by  adding  a  drop  of  chloroform  to  spirits  of  wine,  mix¬ 
ing  a  drop  of  aniline  and  a  little  caustic  soda,  the  odour  is  then 
developed  on  heating  the  mixture.  It  is  stated  that  one  part  of 
chloroform  dissolved  in  fi,000  parts  of  alcohol  may  be  easily  detected 
by  means  of  this  test.  _ 

In  addition  to  the  causes  of  explosions  of  the  gases  used  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  lime  light  mentioned  in  our  last  number,  we  may 
direct  attention  to  one  of  a  more  occult  nature  than  those  spoken  of, 
which,  to  a  great  extent,  have  arisen  from  the  carelessness  or  inatten¬ 
tion  of  those  who  operated.  About  ten  or  eleven  years  ago  an  explosion 
occurred  in  Edinburgh,  which  was  described  to  the  Royal  Scot¬ 
tish  Society  of  Arts  by  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Bryson.  It  was 
found  to  have  been  caused  by  a  small  quantity  of  oil  left  about  the 
aperture  of  the  retort  in  which  the  gas  pipe  was  screwed.  The  oil 
was  decomposed  by  the  heat,  and  olefiant  gas  was  generated  and 
mixed  with  the  oxygen,  producing  an  explosive  compound.  Almost 
every  explosion  can  be  avoided  by  care,  and  the  simple  safety  valves 
advocated  in  this  Journal  ought  to  be  used  with  every  oxyhydrogen 
light,  for  with  them  an  explosion  is  rendered  impossible.  A  few 
minutes  suffice  for  making  these  safety  valves,  and  hence  no  excuse 
exists  for  explosions  arising  from  their  absence. 


THE  TANNIN  PROCESS. 

The  lengthened,  but  interesting,  communication  of  M.  de  Courten 
on  the  tannin  process  is  brought  to  a  close  this  week,  in  the  Moniteur, 
with  a  few  general  observations  and  some  formulse.  YVe  propose, 
as  usual,  to  summarise  the  former,  and  shall  append  such  of  the 
latter  as  seem  fresh  or  noteworthy. 

The  incontestable  superiority  of  this  process  over  all  others  is 
asserted  by  M.  de  Courten  with  all  the  confidence  of  one  who  has 
evidently  made  a  pet  of  his  most  familiar  mode  of  working.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  too,  it  is  worthy  of  being  placed  in  the  first  rank,  and, 
claims  of  superiority  apart,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  capable  of 
doing  all  that  he  says.  The  plates  are  not  difficult  to  prepare,  they 
keep  well,  and  give  brilliant  results,  even  with  a  collodion  which 
acts  very  indifferently  with  wet  plates. 

When  the  negatives  turn  out  well  which  have  been  taken  with  a 
collodion  comparatively  worthless  for  dry  plates  it  is  to  be  accounted 
for,  M.  de  Courten  thinks,  from  the  fact,  anomalous  though  it  appear, 
that  the  sensitive  coating  consists  exclusively  of  iodide  and  bromide 
of  silver,  the  abundant  washing  to  which  the  film  has  been  subjected 
having  eliminated  all  strange  and  noxious  substances.  Although, 
however,  such  bad  collodion  may  give  a  fair  picture  with  the  tannin 
process,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  inferred  that  therefore  bad  collodion 
should  be  used;  only  it  is  satisfactory  to  kuow  that  when  circum- 
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stances  compel  it  the  process  is  by  no  means  so  delicate  a  one  as  to 
necessitate  a  rigid  adherence  to  one  sort  of  material.  Rain  or  dis¬ 
tilled  water  may  be  used  for  the  most  part  indifferently,  provided 
that  the  former  is  filtered  and  collected  tolerably  free  from  earthy 
matter. 

The  general  washing  may  be  done  with  ordinary  water,  unless  it 
be  of  a  sort  that  would  be  calculated  to  impart  a  measure  of 
chemical  impurity  to  the  bath.  Distilled  water  must  be  used  in  the 
development.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  action  of  the  developer 
should  be  continuous  until  the  image  is  fully  brought  out ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  may  be  suspended  at  pleasure  by  simply  washing  the 
developer  off  carefully,  and  preserving  the  plate  in  the  dark  until  it 
is  convenient  to  resume  the  work. 

When  silver  is  added  to  the  pyrogallic  acid  and  becomes  decom¬ 
posed  on  the  plate  no  alarm  need  be  excited ;  if  the  chemicals  are 
pure  the  solution  may  become  quite  brown  without  losing  any  of 
its  limpidity. 

One  great  recommendation  of  the  process  to  the  fastidious,  in  M. 
de  Courten’s  estimation,  consists  of  the  cleanness  of  one’s  hands 
which  may  be  preserved  in  operating  with  it. 

In  conclusion :  the  author  hopes  that  critics  will  rate  his  obser¬ 
vations  at  their  true  value — not  as  an  attempt  to  make  any  display 
of  scientific  knowledge,  but  as  a  few  simple  hints  made  with  a  view 
to  further  the  practical  working  of  the  art  of  dry-plate  photography. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  formulae  which  are  stamped  with 
M.  de  Courten’s  approval.  A  moderately  thin  solution  of  gelatine  is 
employed  as  the  supporting  film,  and  then  he  uses  a  collodion  pre¬ 
pared  as  follows : — 

Iodide  of  cadmium  .  8  grains. 

,,  ammonium  .  8  „ 

Bromide  of  cadmium  .  3  ,, 

,,  ammonium  .  4  ,, 

Gun  cotton  .  15  ,, 

Alcohol  ’94  . 2  ounces. 

Ether  58  .  3  ,, 

If  the  collodion  be  alkaline  it  may  be  coloured  slightly  with  some 
drops  of  tincture  of  iodine.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reaction  be 
acid,  it  may  be  restored  to  its  pale  yellow  tinge  by  adding  small 
pieces  of  cadmium  or  of  zinc. 

The  silver  bath  is  made  thus : — 

Distilled  water .  3  ounces  4  drachms. 

Fused  nitrate  of  silver .  2  drachms  3  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  . . .  5  drops. 

Expose  it  for  some  hours  to  the  sun  and  then  filter. 

Preserving  Solution. 

Rain  water . . . .  3  ounces  4  drachms. 

Tannin  .  2%  scruples. 

Filter  and  add  to  this — 

Glacial  acetic  acid  . . .  ^drachm. 

Alcohol .  H  ,, 

Clarify  the  solution,  which  will  be  cloudy,  by  means  of  some  of  a 
pure  gelatine  solution,  and  dissolve  in  warm  water,  then  filter. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  anything  special  about  M.  de  Cour¬ 
ten’s  method  of  developing.  It  is  simply  the  ordinary  acetic  acid 
and  pyrogallic  developer  with  the  weak  silver  solution  as  intensifier. 
We  shall  not,  therefore,  give  any  more  detail  upon  this  subject. 
What  has  been  given  may  tend  to  refresh  the  rusting  memories  of 
those  who  keep  their  photography  for  the  summer  days  and  sun¬ 
shine. 


THE  LANTERN  AND  ITS  APPLIANCES,  AS  USED  BY 
THE  EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

[A  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

The  use  made  of  the  lantern  at  the  popular  meetings  having  caused 
it  to  become  quite  a  speciality,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to 
describe  the  whole  apparatus  connected  with  it  fully  and  at  length, 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  in  the  hope  that  still  further  improve¬ 
ments  may  be  effected  by  the  discussion  of  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  this  instrument. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  lantern  in  present  use  has  not  been 
designed  for  the  production  of  rare  or  curious  effects,  but  only  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  on  the  screen  enlarged  views  of  photographic 
transparencies,  which  may  be  of  the  standard  size  of  three  and 
a-quarter  inches  square,  or  they  may  be  three  and  a-quarter  inches 
high  and  any  length  we  may  select,  and  that  the  only  means  of 
illumination  is  the  oxyhydrogen  jet  and  lime  light. 

The  body  of  the  lantern  is  of  polished  mahogany  twelve  and  a-lialf 
inches  long  from  back  to  front,  eight  inches  wide,  and  fourteen 


inches  high,  all  outside  measurements.  The  condenser  is  attached 
to  and  carried  by  a  sliding  front  similar  to  that  of  a  camera,  which 
has  an  up-and-down  movement  of  two  inches  controlled  by  a 
pinching-screw.  On  the  sliding  front  a  framework  of  mahogany, 
seven  inches  high  by  six  inches  wide,  is  fixed  for  the  purpose  of 
fastening  the  front  portions  which  carry  the  adapters  and  the  lenses. 
These  front  portions  are  made  of  tin  and  zinc,  and  are  of  the  usual 
forms  very  slightly  modified,  the  principal  alteration  being  the 
introduction  of  a  piece  of  metal  the  length  of  the  shortest  adapter  to 
carry  it,  and  the  fixing  of  it  in  its  place  by  pinching-screws,  so  that  it  is 
removable  at  pleasure.  The  bottom  of  the  lantern  proper  is  lixed  one 
and  a-lialf  inch  from  the  lower  edge,  and  this  one  and  a-lialf  inch  is 
scolloped  out  all  round  for  more  secure  footing,  and  to  allow  of  the 
free  access  of  air  to  the  inside  of  the  body  of  the  lantern.  The 
bottom  is  in  three  pieces,  the  two  side  pieces  being  of  the  full 
length  and  grooved ;  the  centre  piece  is  feathered  to  slide  in  the 
grooves,  and  is  much  shorter,  being  five  inches  only,  thus  giving 
play  for  the  adjustments. 

In  either  side  of  this  mahogany  box  are  doors  eight  inches  high 
by  six  inches  wide,  and  at  the  back  another  door  opening  upwards. 
Its  dimensions  are  seven  inches  by  four  and  a-quarter.  Immediately 
to  the  sides  of  this,  and  on  a  level  with  the  upper  surface  of  the 
bottom,  are  two  openings  for  the  passage  of  the  gas  tubes,  of  which 
more  anon. 

This  lantern  has  no  unsightly  chimney,  with  its  equally  unsightly, 
crooked  termination,  and  very  objectionable  heat.  Its  place  is 
supplied  by  a  tin  cover  which  is  pierced  with  a  row  of  openings 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  and  cut  about  four  inches  across, 
and  still  further  perforated  by  a  numerous  family  of  punched  holes, 
but  all  in  parallel  lines.  These  are  afterwards  covered  with  strips 
of  tin  soldered  and  rivetted  over  the  openings,  with  sufficient  room 
to  allow  the  heated  air  to  pass  freely  away,  keeping  the  apparatus 
light-tight  at  the  same  time.  A  ledge  around  it  and  a  flange  to  fit 
inside  the  lantern  complete  the  roof.  At  first  we  had  an  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  the  pictures  could  be  heated  by  placing  them  above 
the  tin  covers  of  the  openings — in  fact,  in  the  column  of  heated  air 
which  passes  up  from  the  lantern — but  this  has  now  been  found 
unnecessary.  I  have  omitted  to  say  that  a  small  hook  is  attached 
to  the  back  part  of  the  roof  to  keep  the  back  door  open  while  making 
the  adjustments. 

The  front  portion  for  carrying  the  lenses  is  so  made  that  lenses  of 
any  focus  can  easily  be  used.  To  the  inner  of  two  cylinders  of  tin, 
which  slide  within  each  other,  is  fixed  a  piece  of  mahogany  in  form 
and  size  the  same  as  the  movable  fronts  of  a  camera.  This  is  made 
of  a  standard  size,  so  that  any  camera  front  of  that  series  can  be 
used  with  any  lens  from  three  up  to  twelve  inches  focus  ;  in  fact,  we 
always  use  a  camera  front  fitted  to  the  front  of  the  lantern. 

The  Lenses. — We  invariably  use  a  portrait  combination  lens  for 
the  lantern  without  a  stop,  which  we  find  to  work  to  focus  all  over 
the  screen  perfectly  sharp,  but  also  use  other  lenses.  The  one  we 
at  present  use  is  the  Dallmeyer  2  b.  This  gives  an  image  which  fills 
an  eighteen-feet  square  screen,  with  the  lantern  at  a  distance  of 
about  fifty-four  feet ;  but  the  lens  to  be  used  is  determined  by  the  size 
of  the  exhibition  room,  we  making  a  point  of  invariably  exhibiting 
from  the  galleries  or  further  end  of  the  hall. 

The  Condenser. — The  condenser  is  four  and  a-lialf  inches  in 
diameter  and  three  inches  solar  focus,  measuring  from  the  nearest 
glass  surface  ;  the  equivalent  focus  I  have  not  calculated,  nor  is  it 
necessary.  It  is  composed  of  two  lenses — the  back  one,  or  that 
nearest  the  lime  light,  being  a  meniscus  of  six  and  a-half  inches 
focus,  and  the  front  one  (which  is  separated  from  it  by  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch)  being  a  double  convex  of  five  inches  focus. 
These  are  mounted  in  bronze,  and  the  mount  pierced  with  several 
holes  to  prevent  the  formation  of  moisture  between  the  lenses.  It 
is  kept  covered  with  a  cap  similar  to  a  camera  lens  when  not  in  use. 

The  Adapter. — The  adapters  used  are  of  various  forms,  in  order 
to  suit  the  different  sizes  and  kinds  of  picture ;  but  that  most  com¬ 
monly  in  use  is  simply  a  piece  of  wood  or  stout  cardboard,  with  an 
opening  of  the  size  and  shape  wanted,  to  which  is  added  at  top  and 
bottom  grooved  pieces  in  which  to  slide  the  transparencies.  An 
addition  is  made  to  one  of  this  form  by  which  the  size  of  the  opening 
is  regulated  by  the  drawing  out  or  pushing  in  from  either  side  of  two 
loose  pieces,  which  can  be  made  thus  to  open  out  to  any  length  that 
the  condenser  can  show,  or  to  any  size  or  form.  This  is,  probably, 
the  most  useful  of  all.  The  size  of  the  adapter  is  usually  nine 
inches  long  and  five  and  a-half  inches  high.  We  have  used  a 
number  of  other  forms — such  as  a  special  one  for  Professor  Smyth’s 
pictures— which  were  not  covered  with  a  protecting  glass,  and  also 
a  double  one  by  Messrs.  Pumphrey  Brothers,  of  Birmingham,  which 
was  very  convenient ;  but  it  had  one  disadvantage— that  of  shutting 
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off  the  light  entirely  for  a  space  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  lens. 
The  slides  mounted  in  a  frame  are  the  most  inconvenient  of  all. 

The  Oxyhydrogen  Burner.— This  is  a  modification  and  improve¬ 
ment  on  that  of  Mr.  George  H.  Slight’s  form,  which  was  exhibited 
and  described  before  the  Society  four  or  five  years  ago;  but  the 
alterations  necessitate  a  new  description.  It  is  fastened  to  the 
movable  centre-piece  of  the  bottom  of  the  lantern  by  a  plate,  to 
which  is  fastened  an  upright  rod  five  inches  high.  Part  of  the  plate 
projects  over  one  of  the  side  pieces,  at  which  part  there  is  a  pinching- 
screw  to  fix  it  at  any  point  of  distance  from  the  condenser.  The 
whole  arrangement  slides  up  and  down  the  rod,  and  can  be  fastened 
at  any  point'of  height.  Thus  we  get  the  two  motions— perpendicular 
and  horizontal;  but  for  the  centering  of  the  light  properly  we 
require  lateral  motion,  which  is  got  by  keeping  the  upright  rod 
circular,  so  that  it  can  be  rotated  either  way  to  get  the  exact  centre 
of  the  condenser  and  the  light  in  line.  The  gases  pass  along  two 
separate  delivery  tubes  (of  which  more  anon),  and  are  mixed  in  a 
small  cavity  at  the  base  of,  and  before  reaching,  the  burner;  this 
cavity  should  be  of  the  smallest  possible  size,  as  it  is  the  source  and 
cause  of  the  occasional  smart  reports,  which  are  only  small  explosions. 
The  ends  of  the  delivery  tubes  are  fastened  in  the  one  case  to  the 
reservoir  for  mixing  the  gases,  and  in  the  other  to  cocks  for  con¬ 
trolling  the  supply  of  gas. 

Safety  Delivery  Tubes—  The  delivery  tubes  are  about  ten  inches 
long  and  of  half-an-inch  bore  ;  at  each  end  they  are  closed  in  with  a 
piece  of  fine  wire  Davy-lamp  gauze,  and  the  whole  of  the  intervening 
space  is  filled  with  small  shot,  through  which  and  the  two  thick¬ 
nesses  of  wire  gauze  the  gas  is  driven  before  it  reaches  the  burner. 
It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  by  this  arrangement  explosions  are  ren¬ 
dered  almost  impossible,  for  the  ignited  gases  would  require  to  travel 
or  be  driven  through  such  a  depth  of  minute  meshes  of  cold  metal 
that  no  flame  whatever  could  pass.  This  part  of  the  arrangement  is 
of  Dr.  Nicol’s  devising,  and  was  described  some  years  ago,  but  not 
then  applied  in  this  manner. 

The  Jet. — The  jet  for  delivering  the  mixed  gases  is  a  very  simple 
affair,  being  merely  a  cone  with  a  straight  bore  of  18|-  Stubbs’  wire 
gauge  (or  the  English).  This  is  screwed  into  the  mixing  chamber 
at  an  angle  of  forty-seven  degrees  from  the  horizontal,  and  is  so 
arranged  that  the  lime  can  be  brought  quite  close  to  it.  A  very 
common  error  in  connection  with  the  lime  light  is  that  of  supposing 
that  the  larger  the  quantity  of  gas  consumed  the  more  brilliant  is  the 
light,  and  that,  therefore,  the  larger  the  opening  of  the  burner  and 
the  heavier  the  weight  or  pressure  on  the  gas  the  brighter  will 
be  the  incandescence  of  the  lime.  Our  experience  points  rather  to 
a  moderately-small  bore  of  jet  with  a  fine  point  of  heat,  thus  giving 
great  intensity  of  light  and,  necessarily,  a  brilliantly-lighted  picture. 

The  Lime  Holder. — The  lime  holder,  in  shape,  is  something  like  a 
tuning-fork,  but  shorter  and  wider,  with  a  pinching-screw  on  one  side 
to  catch  the  lime.  The  handle  of  the  fork  is  elongated  and  screwed  for 
a  distance  of  two  and  a-lialf  inches,  the  screw  being  twice  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  slot,  and  filed  down  to  get  two  flat  surfaces.  The  nut  to 
work  this  up  and  down  is  fastened  to  the  slider,  and  furnished  with  a 
boxwood  handle  to  prevent  the  fingers  being  scorched.  The  lime 
holder  has  perpendicular  motion  only,  we  having  found  that,  with  the 
lime  we  use,  the  circular  motion  is  unnecessary  as  well  as  the 
lime  cylinders,  thus  effecting  a  considerable  saving  of  trouble  in  the 
making,  as  any  piece  of  lime  with  a  flat  side  will  do.  This  form  is 
entirely  new.  In  relation  to  the  jet  it  can  be  brought  close  enough 
to  touch  it,  or  be  moved  an  inch  away  from  it  and  fixed  at  any 
point. 

The  Lime. — The  only  kind  of  lime  we  use  is  the  hard  white  Irish 
lime,  which  is  sometimes  so  good  that  it  never  needs  to  be  altered 
during  two  hours’  burning,  and  then  the  only  apparent  effect  is  a 
very  slight  pitting,  which  seems  rather  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
light,  the  lime  itself  around  the  edge  of  the  pit  seeming  to  have 
undergone  a  change  amounting  to  crystallisation  and  semifusion,  as 
it  appears  liker  to  Carrara  marble  than  any  other  substance,  with  the 
crystals  glittering  like  loaf  sugar.  An  artificial  lime  ball  has  been 
prepared  by  one  of  our  looal  chemists,  which  promises  to  be  of  great 
importance  and  use,  inasmuch  as  it  opens  up  the  probability  of 
using  magnesia  as  the  base  instead  of  lime,  or  rather  in  combination 
with  lime ;  but  until  we  have  fully  examined,  tested,  and  proved  the 
superiority  of  it  we  will  not  enter  into  either  its  composition  or  its 
quality,  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  looks  as  if  it  would  do,  and,  if  so,  the 
light  with  magnesium  added  will  be  immensely  superior. 

The  Oases. — The  oxygen  is  manufactured  in  the  usual  manner 
from  chlorate  of  potash  and  oxide  of  manganese.  The  hydrogen  is 
the  ordinary  coal  gas  of  the  city,  which  is  an  exceptionally  rich  one, 
being  an  average  of  twenty-eight  candles,  and,  therefore,  is  very 
disadvantageous. 


The  Bags. — The  bags  are  wedge-shaped,  about  three  feet  long,  and 
the  pressure  rarely  exceeds  seventy-five  pounds  on  thick  pressure- 
boards.  On  some  occasions,  however,  it  has  reached  one  hundred 
and  twelve  on  each  bag.  The  distance  we  project  the  light  is  about 
fifty-four  feet,  as  previously  mentioned,  that  being  the  distance  from 
the  gallery  to  the  platform  of  the  hall. 

The  Screen  is  opaque,  and  is  composed  of  cloth  well  strained,  with 
pure  white  paper  on  one  side  and  a  yellowish  buff  on  the  other,  the 
latter  being  rather  the  better  of  the  two  for  landscapes,  inasmuch  as 
it  acts  similarly  to  the  india-paper  of  fine  proof  engravings,  &c., 
giving  the  pictures  a  certain  tone  and  quality  which  the  cold,  staring 
white  can  never  do.  Doubtless  a  small  portion  of  light  is  hereby 
lost ;  but,  as  the  quality  is  improved,  we  prefer  it.  The  screen  is 
arranged  on  a  roller  of  large  diameter,  so  that  it  can  be  used  on 
either  side.  It  is  arranged  to  show  pictures  eighteen  feet  square. 

Boxes.— The  boxes  used  for  storing  and  carrying  the  transpa¬ 
rencies  may  be  worthy  a  word  of  notice.  They  are  made  of  an  uni¬ 
form  size,  eleven  inches  long  outside,  and  with  a  sliding  lid  and  a 
spare  lid  inside,  with  a  spring  on  top,  and  on  the  bottom  of  the  box 
are  fastened  two  pieces  of  rubber  tube,  which  act  as  buffers,  so  that 
no  jar  whatever  can  take  place,  and  the  glasses  run  little  or  no  risk 
of  breakage. 

Accidents. — A  few  words  will,  doubtless,  be  expected  as  to  the 
probability  of  any  accident  occurring  in  the  working  of  the  explosive 
gases  in  a  crowded  hall  such  as  our  popular  meetings  are  held  in, 
and  where,  during  the  last  season,  from  750  to  1,000  persons  were 
present  at  each  meeting.  I  can  only  say  that  no  accident  has  yet 
occurred  during  the  twelve  years  we  have  had  these  popular  meet¬ 
ings,  and  that  while  I  believe  accidents  may  occur  with  the  best-con¬ 
structed  instruments,  yet  with  far  inferior  appliances,  such  as  we  used 
at  first,  we  have  had  none.  We  believe  that  now,  with  our  improved 
instruments  and  appliances,  as  well  as  our  acquired  experience, 
an  accident  is  impossible.  Personally  I  do  not  believe  in  any  patent 
safety  arrangement  whatever.  I  do  not  think  that  our  burner  or 
any  other,  whether  with  valves  or  without  them,  will  prevent  acci¬ 
dents.  The  more  complicated  and  apparently  safe  they  are  made 
the  more  dangerous  I  think  they  are,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem ; 
and  for  this  reason The  more  perfect  you  make  your  mechanical 
appliance  the  more  careless  is  the  operator  likely  to  become,  and 
therefore  the  more  chances  there  are  of  accidents  occurring. 
Nothing  but  the  most  scrupulous  care  in  all  parts  of  the  various 
operations  will  ever  ensure  perfect  safety  with  such  dangerous  ex¬ 
plosives  as  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  presence  of  the  necessary 
quantities  of  each  other;  and,  however  much  we  may  strive  to 
improve  every  part  of  the  optical  and  mechanical  appliances  in  use, 
we  must  not  forget,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  none  but  the  most 
skilful  and  careful  operators  to  work  these,  otherwise  we  will  some 
day  land  ourselves  in  such  a  position  that  no  amount  of  sorrow  for 
the  damage  done  will  prove  a  sufficient  atonement,  while  there 
might  probably  be  a  sacrifice  of  life. 

A  few  axioms  may  be  added  as  a  guide  to  the  use  of  the  lime 
light  for  lantern  exhibitions : — 

1.  Never  use  the  oxygen  bag  for  the  hydrogen,  nor  the  hydrogen 
bag  for  oxygen. 

2.  Always  wash  the  bags  clean  by  pumping  air  into  them  after 
use. 

3.  Never  turn  on  the  cocks  till  the  bags  are  fully  weighted,  and 
never  remove  the  weights  till  the  cocks  are  turned  off. 

4.  Always  see  that  there  is  no  obstruction  to  the  free  fall  of  the 
boards  as  the  bags  become  empty. 

5.  Never  put  a  heavier  presure  on  one  bag  than  on  the  other. 

6.  Always  light  the  hydrogen  first,  and  allow  it  to  heat  the  lime 
ball  gradually. 

7.  In  extinguishing  the  light  turn  off  the  oxygen  first. 

8.  The  best  light  is  got  by  keeping  the  gases  supplied  in  the 
proper  proportion,  and  when  the  gases  impinge  on  a  point  and  not 
on  a  flat  surface. 

9.  When  anything  goes  wrong  shut  off  the  oxygen  before  looking 
for  the  cause. 

10.  See  to  all  these  yourself,  and  do  not  trust  to  another. 

W.  H.  Davies. 


A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY.  . 

[A  communication  to  the  London  Photographic  Society.] 

Although  some  little  time  has  now  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the 
memoirs  of  Nicephore  Niepce  in  France,  under  the  title  of  La  v4rit6  sur 
Vinvention  de  la  Photographie,  but  very  little  notice  has  been  taken  of 
this  important  work  in  this  country  ;  for,  beyond  the  insertion  of  a  few 
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extracts  in  some  of  our  journals,  the  interesting  facts  contained  in  the 
volume  have  been  passed  over  altogether.  Thus  we  have  lecturers  at  the 
present  day  making  grave  blunders  in  regard  to  the  early  history  of  the 
art  which  a  mere  glance  at  these  memoirs  would  at  once  have  obviated  ; 
while  writers  on  the  subject  frequentl}7  confound  or  misquote  dates  in  a 
most  deplorable  manner.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  calling  your  attention 
to  the  early  elaboration  of  the  art  (so  far  as  Nicephore  Niepce  is  con¬ 
cerned)  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  trespassing  upon  your  time  this 
evening;  and  I  trust  that  by  laying  before  you  a  careful  digest  of  the 
work  I  shall  be  able  to  give  the  most  salient  points  within  the  space  of  a 
short  paper  You  will  find  that  the  facts  narrated  throw  considerable 
light  upon  the  subject  of  the  first  photographic  essays,  and  put  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  photography  in  a  totally  different  aspect  from  that  which  it  has 
hitherto  borne. 

The  work  is  from  the  pen  of  M.  Victor  Fouque — a  gentleman  of  consi¬ 
derable  literary  ability7-,  and  one  eminently  qualified  to  undertake  the  task 
he  has  performed.  He  is  quite  unconnected  with  the  family  of  any  of  the 
original  workers  or  experimenters,  and  he  is,  besides,  a  gentleman  of  high 
scientific  qualifications.  He  bases  his  writing  on  upwards  of  a  thousand 
private  letters  and  documents  still  in  existence,  and  has  done  his  work 
evidently  in  a  thoroughly  complete  manner.  There  may,  of  course,  be 
false  conclusions  drawn  from  some  of  the  evidence  given  ;  but  in  most 
cases  the  facts  are  stated  in  so  straightforward  a  manner  as  to  carry 
conviction  with  them. 

From  this  book,  then,  we  learn  that  Joseph  Nicephore  Niepce  was  the 
third  of  four  sons,  and  was  born  at  Chdlons-sur-S&one.  Destined  for  the 
church  he  received  a  liberal  education ;  but,  owing  to  the  revolutionary 
and  unsettled  state  of  France  at  the  time  of  his  leaving  college,  he 
exchanged  the  cowl  and  staff  for  helmet  and  sabre.  He  served  through 
the  Sardinian  campaign  as  sous-lieutenant,  and  was  afterwards,  on  account 
of  his  special  ability,  placed  upon  the  staff.  At  Nice,  where  he  was 
quartered,  he  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  was  nursed  through  his  sickness 
by  a  widow  lady  and  her  daughter,  the  latter  of  whom  he  afterwards 
married.  On  becoming  convalescent,  his  eyesight  was  so  much  impaired 
that  he  was  unable  to  do  duty  again  with  his  regiment,  and  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  military  friends  a  small  civil  appointment  at  St.  Loup  was 
bestowed  upon  him.  Here  he  settled  down  to  live  quietly,  and  was  joined 
soon  afterwards  by  his  elder  brother  Claude,  who  had  likewise  served  his 
country  in  the  navy,  and  who  had  also  resolved  to  become  a  peaceful 
citizen.  Both  Nicephore  and  his  brother  Claude  had  been  as  boys  together 
frequently  employed  in  the  construction  of  mechanical  models  and  con¬ 
trivances,  and  their  subsequent  labours  in  this  direction  resulted  in  the 
elaboration  of  a  machine  called  the  “  pyreolophore  ” — an  invention  in 
which  a  new  description,  of  locomotive  power  capable  of  immediate  deve¬ 
lopment  was  to  be  employed,  and  which  evidently  bore  a  resemblance  to 
the  present  velocipede.  As  nothing  could  be  done  with  this  invention  in 
France,  Claude  Niepce  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  with  it  in  England, 
where  mechanical  genius  appeared  to  receive  far  greater  encouragement 
at  that  time  than  in  his  own  country.  He  accordingly  came  to  this 
country,  and  it  was  during  his  absence  that  Nicephore  made  his  first 
experiments  in  photography,  the  details  of  which  are  fully  explained  in 
letters  exchanged  between  the  two  brothers.  He  had  heard  of  Senefelder's 
invention  of  lithography,  and  his  idea  was  to  reflect  an  image  upon  stone 
which  should  remain  permanent  after  the  shadow  had  passed  away. 
He  contrived  a  camera  obscura,  and  fitted  it  with  a  lens,  and  forthwith 
began  to  experiment.  His  essays  were  exceedingly  successful,  as  we 
find  narrated  in  letters  written  to  his  brother  Claude  in  England — letters 
which  are  given  verbatim  in  M.  Fouque’ s  book. 

Here  is  the  apparatus  described  : — “I  have  profited  by  the  short  time 
we  remain  here  to  construct  a  kind  of  artificial  eye,  which  is  simply  a 
square  box  measuring  six  inches  each  way,  and  furnished  with  a  telescope 
tube  containing  a  lens.” 

It  was  in  the  year  1816  that  Nicephore  Niepce  first  produced  a  veritable 
photograph  in  the  camera;  but  in  this  instance  the  lights  and  shadows 
were  inverted ;  that  is  to  say,  the  whites  in  the  original  object  were  de¬ 
picted  in  black  in  the  picture,  and  vice  versd.  This  photograph  was 
obtained,  as  far  as  can  be  made  out,  by  steeping  white  paper  in  salts  of 
silver  to  render  it  capable  of  being  blackened  by  daylight,  and  placing  a 
sensitive  sheet  of  this  description  at  the  back  of  the  camera  where  the  re¬ 
flected  image  could  fall  upon  it.  By  these  means  he  obtained  landscape 
pictures,  which,  however,  remained  visible  for  a  few  weeks  only,  even 
when  screened  from  the  light.  In  his  letters  to  his  brother,  Nicephore 
details  the  progress  he  makes  very  minutelj7;  how  he  finds  that  sunlight 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  production  of  his  pictures,  but  that 
diffused  daylight  will  do;  how  in  order  to  obtain  an  image  of  sharper 
definition  he  finds  it  necessary  to  contract  the  opening  of  the  lens;  and 
how  he  busied  himself  in  endeavouring  to  transpose  the  lights  and 
shadows.  He  forwards  to  his  brother  his  first  picture;  and  the  letter 
which  accompanies  it  reads  more  like  a  communication  from  an  amateur 
photographer  of  the  present  time  rather  than  a  document  written  half 
a  century  ago. 

I  will  read  a  few  extracts  from  the  letters  to  show  how  surely  and 
certainly  Niepce  progressed  in  the  right  path. 

An  extract  from  a  letter  dated  6th  May,  1816,  shows  verj7  clearly 
Niepce’s  mode  of  working:— 

“  I  placed  my  apparatus  at  the  open  window  of  the  room  where  I  operate, 
in  front  of  the  pigeon-house,  and  made  an  experiment  in  the  usual  manner.  I 


obtained  on  the  white  paper  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  pigeon  house 
which  is  seen  from  the  window,  and  a  faint  image  of  the  casement,  which  was 
less  brilliantly  lighted  than  the  exterior  objects.  This  is,  of  course,  but  a  very 
imperfect  experiment,  and  the  image  reflected  was  of  the  most  minute  dimen¬ 
sions.  The  possibility  of  obtaining  a  picture  by  this  method  appears  to  mo 
probable,  and  I  will  hasten  to  let  you  (know  the  results  of  my  labours  as  nwn 
as  possible.  I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  still  many  difficulties  in  my  path- 
above  all,  the  problem  of  fixing  the  colours ;  but  with  steady  perseverum  e  and 
much  patience  I  hope  to  succeed  in  working  out  my  designs.  That  which  you 
foretold  has  happened:  the  ground  of  the  picture  is  black,  and  the  images  aro 
white — that  is,  lighter  than  the  ground. 

“  I  believe  a  method  of  obtaining  pictures  by  this  means  might  bo  made  use 
of,  and  I  have  seen  engravings  of  a  similar  description.  It  may  not  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  change  the  disposition  of  the  colours,  and  I  have  made  some  experi¬ 
ments  in  this  direction  which  I  am  anxious  to  verify.” 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1S16,  he  says  : — 

“  I  omitted  to  tell  you  in  my  last  letter  that  I  have  found  out  that,  in  opera¬ 
ting,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  sun  should  shine,  and  that  the  movement  of 
this  luminary  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  position  of  the  image ;  at  least,  I 
have  never  observed  any  movement,  which  I  could  not  fail  to  have  done  if  such 
had  taken  place.” 

On  the  19th  May  we  have  a  description  of  the  first  photographs  from 
nature  that  were  ever  taken  in  a  camera,  more  than  twenty  years  before 
daguerreotype  was  made  known : — 

“  I  have  to  enclose  two  pictures  taken  by  my  process.  .  .  .  You  will  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  effect  better  by  placing  yourself  somewhat  in  the  shade,  and 
holding  up  the  pictures,  placed  upon  an  opaque  body,  against  the  light.  A  pic 
ture  of  this  description  is,  I  believe,  subject  to  alteration  after  a  time,  ns, 
although  proof  against  the  action  of  light,  the  reaction  of  the  nitric  acid  in  its 
composition  will  have  the  effect  of  destroying  it ;  it  is  possible  also  that  the 
prints  may  become  damaged  by  shaking  and  jolting  during  their  transport. 
This  is,  of  course,  merely  an  experiment;  but  if  the  materials  were  rather  more 
sensitive  (as  I  hope  to  obtain  them),  and,  above  all,  if  the  order  of  the  shadows 
was  inverted,  the  illusion  would,  I  think,  be  quite  complete.  .  .  .  The  two 
pictures  were  made  in  my  operating-room,  and  the  field  is  merely  the  diameter 
of  the  casement.  .  .  . 

“  My  future  investigations  will  be  conducted  with  a  threefold  object : — 1.  To 
obtain  a  clearer  definition  of  the  reflected  imago.  2.  To  transpose  the  tints  or 
shadows.  3.  To  fix  the  tints — an  operation  which  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one." 

From  this  we  learn  that  Niepce  was  on  the  right  track ;  and  how 
successful  his  next  endeavours  were  is  shown  in  a  letter  dated  28th  May. 
The  description  of  the  photographs  he  sent  to  his  brother  is  so  minute  in 
every  detail  that  we  can  quite  picture  them  in  our  mind  : — 

“  I  send  you  herewith  four  new  prints — two  large  and  two  small  ones— 
which  I  have  obtained  of  sharper  definition  by  the  adoption  of  a  very  simple 
process,  which  consists  in  contracting,  by  means  of  a  disc  of  cardboard,  the 
diameter  of  the  lens.  The  interior  of  the  camera  being  less  illuminated,  the 
image  becomes  sharper,  and  the  outlines,  as  likewise  the  lights  and  shadows, 
are  much  more  clearly  defined.  You  will  be  able  to  judge  by  the  roof  of  the 
pigeon-house,  by  the  angles  of  the  walls,  and  by  the  casement,  in  which  the 
window-frames  kare  distinctly  visible  (in  certain  places  the  glass  even  appears 
perfectly  transparent)  ;  and,  lastly,  you  will  perceive  that  the  image  retains 
the  exact  tints  or  colours  of  the  original  object.  If  the  picture  lacks  definition 
it  is  simply  on  account  of  its  minute  size  ;  and  the  original  would  be  quite  as 

ill-defined  if  viewed  from  a  corresponding  distance . The  pigeon- 

bouse  is  reversed  on  the  pictures,  the  barn  (or  rather  the  roof  of  the  barn) 
being  to  the  left  instead  of  to  the  right.  The  white  mass  which  you  perceive 
to  the  right  of  the  pigeon-house,  and  which  appears  somewhat  confused,  is  the 
reflection  upon  the  paper  of  the  pear-tree,  which  is  some  distance  further  off ; 
and  the  black  spot  near  the  summit  is  an  opening  between  the  branches  of  the 
trees.  The  shadow  on  the  right  indicates  the  roof  of  the  bakehouse,  which 
appears  somewhat  lower  than  it  ought  to  be,  because  the  cameras  were  placed 
about  five  feet  above  the  floor.  Finally,  those  little  white  lines  marked  above 
the  roof  of  the  barn  are  the  reflection  on  the  retina  of  the  branches  of  some 
trees  in  the  orchard.  The  effect  would  be  much  more  striking  if,  as  I  told  you, 
the  lights  and  shadows  could  be  inverted.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  remedying 
this  defect  previously  to  endeavouring  to  fix  the  colours.” 

In  another  letter,  dated  16th  June,  1816,  we  find  that  Niepce  is 
attempting  to  secure  pictures  in  their  relative  colours  by  employing  a 
material  which  will  bleach,  instead  of  blacken,  in  the  camera  ;  and, 
further,  that  he  has  been  attempting  to  use  his  inverted  pictures  as 
transparencies  to  give  him  positives.  In  both  attempts  he  is,  however, 
unsuccessful.  He  says  : — 

“  During  the  last  few  days  I  have  occupied  myself  very  little  in  producing 
fresh  pictures,  hut  have  turned  my  attention  to  the  important  question  of 
endeavoui’ing  to  fix  the  prints  in  a  permanent  manner,  and  to  obtain  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  the  image  in  their  natural  order.  As  some  of  my  experiments 
undertaken  in  this  direction  give  promise  of  success,  I  will  describe  them  to 
you.  The  method  suggested  by  yourself  to  obtain  this  double  desideratum  is 
a  very  ingenious  one,  and  had  likewise  occurred  in  my  mind  as  being  an 
experiment  which  I  had  the  means  of  undertaking  ;  but  as  yet  experience  has 
only  taught  me  the  fact  that  a  substance  which  is  easily  bleached  by  the  action 
of  light  is  not  capable  of  yielding  nearly  such  good  results  as  a  material 
possessed  with  the  property  of  absorbing  light. 

“  I  have  read  that  an  alcoholic  solution  of  muriate  of  iron,  which  is  of  a 
fine  yellow  colour,  became  white  on  exposure  to  the  sun,  returning  to  its 
original  tint  when  placed  in  the  dark.  I  impregnated  accordingly  a  piece  of 
paper  with  a  solution  of  this  description,  and  when  dry  exposed  it  in  the 
sunlight — an  operation  which  had  the  effect  of  completely  bleaching  the 
material.  I  discontinued,  however,  the  use  of  this  solution  because  of  its 
tendency  to  attract  the  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  also  because  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  discover  a  more  simple  and  better  substitute. 
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“  I  was  quite  of  your  opinion,  my  dear  brother,  that  if  a  well-marked  print 
were  placed  upon  paper  tinted  with  a  bleacliable  colour,  or  covered  with  the 
substance  which  I  employ,  and  exposed  in  this  manner  to  the  action  of  light, 
the  image  would  be  depicted  on  the  sensitive  paper  in  its  natural  tints,  because 
the  black  parts  of  the  print,  being  somewhat  opaque,  would  intercept  (more  or 
less)  the  passage  of  the  luminous  rays  ;  no  such  results  could,  however,  be 
obtained,  either,  I  presume,  because  the  action  of  the  light  was  not  sufficiently 
strong,  or  because  the  paper  I  employed  was  too  thick  and  offered  an  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  light.  Such  are  the  unsuccessful 
results  which  I  have  obtained.  Fortunately  they  prove  nothing  against  the 
soundness  of  the  theory  ;  but  rather  lead  one  to  believe  that  a  further  inves¬ 
tigation  may  be  made  in  this  direction  with  some  hope  of  success. 

“  I  have  succeeded  in  decolourising  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  ;  so  that  a 
paper  treated  with  this  oxide  becomes  perfectly  white  when  placed  in  contact 
with  chlorine  gas.  If,  before  becoming  bleached,  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
light  it  soon  becomes  perfectly  white ;  and  if,  when  white,  it  is  slightly 
bleached  with  the  same  oxide  it  may  be  bleached  solely  by  the  action  of  light. 
I  belive  this  substance  to  be  worthy  of  further  trial ;  and  I  intend,  therefore, 
to  make  some  careful  observations  in  regard  to  it. 

“  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  these  different  gases  were  capable  of 
fixing  the  tinted  image  or  of  modifying  the  action  of  light,  if  introduced  into 
the  apparatus  during  the  operation  of  obtaining  a  picture.  I  have  experi¬ 
mented  only  with  chlorine,  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  gas ;  the  first  bleaches 
the  image,  the  second  appears  to  exert  no  effect  whatever  upon  it,  and  the 
third  destroys  in  a  great  measure  the  property  possessed  by  the  sensitive 
material  of  absorbing  the  light.  An  exposure  of  eight  hours  with  carbonic 
acid  gas  failed  to  produce  any  impression  whatever,  except  in  the  very  high 
lights.  I  shall  renew  these  interesting  experiments,  and  propose  using  several 
other  gases,  more  especially  oxygen,  which,  owing  to  its  affinity  for  metallic 
oxides  and  light,  merits  particular  attention. 

“I  shall  at  once  occupy  myself  with  the  preparation  of  a  stone  to  replace  the 
sensitive  paper  and  to  receive  the  impression  of  the  image.  I  shall  first  soak 
it  for  a  short  time  in  warm  water,  and  then  put  it  in  contact  with  chlorine  gas, 
which,  by  a  suitable  contrivance,  may  be  introduced  into  the  interior  of  my 
apparatus ;  by  this  means  I  hope  to  obtain  a  decisive  result,  if,  as  doubtless 
will  be  the  case,  the  chlorine  is  decomposed  by  the  light,  and  its  solvent  action 
thus  modified.” 

It  was  in  1823  that  Niepce  succeeded  in  discovering  a  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  permanent  photographs,  and  likewise  in  devising  a  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  process,  although  mention  of  bitumen  of  Judea  is  made  in  1820. 
Many  specimens  of  his  photographs  and  photo-engravings  are  still  extant 
in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Louvre.  He  found  that  a  certain  bitu¬ 
minous  mineral,  known  as  bitumen  of  Judea,  which  is  soluble  in  essential 
oil  of  almonds  in  its  normal  condition,  became  insoluble  after  exposure  to 
the  action  of  light.  By  coating  a  metal  plate  with  a  solution  of  this 
material,  and  exposing  the  same  in  the  camera,  an  image  was  obtained 
which  was  rendered  visible  by  afterwards  washing  the  surface  over  with 
animal  oil  of  Dippel,  the  latter  substance  being  capable  of  dissolving  away 
such  portions  of  the  bitumen  that  had  not  been  fixed  by  light ;  the  inso¬ 
luble  portion  of  the  bitumen  remaining  on  the  plate  formed  the  picture 

It  was  not  until  after  Niepce  had  succeeded  so  far  that  we  are  told  any¬ 
thing  of  Daguerre ;  and  now  we  begin  to  hear  of  him  for  the  first  time. 
A  relative  of  Niepce  shows,  in  1825,  one  of  the  bitumen  pictures  to  Che¬ 
valier,  of  Paris,  and  the  latter  at  once  says  that  some  experiments  with 
the  camera  have  been  made  by  Daguerre,  but  with  no  apparent  success. 

On  his  way  to  England  to  visit  his  brother,  who  was  dangerously  ill, 
Niepce  passed  through  Paris,  and  saw  Daguerre  for  the  first  time  in  1827. 
Previously  to  this  Daguerre  had  written  repeatedly  to  Niepce  for  a 
specimen  of  his  work,  and  at  last  Niepce  sent  him  a  plate  with  the  varnish 
scraped  off.  Niepce  took  with  him  to  England  some  of  his  pictures  and 
desired  to  submit  the  process  to  the  Royal  Society  through  Mr.  Francis 
Bauer,  the  Secretary;  but  as  the  method  was  kept  a  secret  the  Society 
refused  to  listen  to  the  inventor.  Niepce  then  sent  his  process  to  the  King, 
through  Mr.  Aiton,  but  with  no  greater  success.  He  lived  near  Kew,  and 
during  his  sojourn  secured  a  picture  of  Kew  Church,  which  is  still  in  the 
British  Museum.  He  returned  to  France  in  January,  1828,  and  his  atten¬ 
tion  was  then  called  to  an  improved  camera  devised  by  Daguerre;  and 
this  incident  it  was  that  suggested  the  formation  of  a  partnership  between 
the  two  in  1829. 

Daguerre  was  a  painter  of  some  eminence,  and  director  of  the  diorama 
in  Paris.  For  some  time  it  was  known  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  fix  the 
image  reflected  in  the  camera ;  and,  although  he  asserted  that  he  had  been 
successful  in  his  attempt,  no  evidence  of  his  being  able  to  do  so  was 
ever  shown.  Niepce  and  Daguerre  were  brought  into  communication  by 
Chevalier,  and  corresponded  with  each  other  for  some  time ;  and  subse¬ 
quently  the  two  entered  into  a  partnership  to  work  out  the  invention  to¬ 
gether.  The  deed  of  partnership  is  still  extant ;  and  M.  Fouqub  gives  a 
facsimile  of  it  at  the  end  of  his  interesting  volume.  The  document  states 
that  partnership  has  been  entered  into  under  tho  title  of  Niepce-Daguerre, 
in  order  to  elaborate  a  process  invented  by  Niepce  and  improved  by 
Daguerre,  the  former,  as  his  contribution  to  the  concern,  agreeing  to  make 
known  all  details  of  his  invention,  and  the  latter  contributing  a  new  form 
of  camera  for  the  benefit  of  his  study  and  labours.  The  contract  was 
to  last  for  ten  years,  if  being  expressly  stipulated  that  in  case  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  ever  being  published,  it  should  be  made  known  under  the  title  of 
Niepce-Daguerre ;  and  should  either  partner  die  before  the  expiration  of 
the  period  agreed  upon,  the  natural  successor  of  the  partner  so  dying 
should  fill  the  vacancy.  The  contract  contains  a  most  interesting  account 
of  Niepce’s  experiments  and  of  the  results  he  has  obtained  hitherto.  To 
the  inodtes  operandi  described  I  shall  presently  refer ;  but  I  may  here 
state  that  the  document  well  repays  perusal  by  anyone  interested  in  the 


matter.  Although  it  contains,  however,  full  details  of  Niepce’s  work, 
there  is  not  one  word  of  Daguerre’s  results ;  and  we  must  infer,  there¬ 
fore,  that  till  that  date  nothing  of  a  practical  nature  had  been  secured  by 
the  junior  partner. 

Two  years- after  the  drawing  up  of  this  compact  Nicephore  Niepce 
dies,  and  his  place  is  filled  by  his  son  Isodore.  In  the  mean  time  Daguerre 
works  away  at  the  invention,  and  in  1839  sends  for  Isodore  and'  informs 
him  he  has  at  last  found  out  a  practical  and  efficient  method.  This 
process,  he  informs  Isodore,  is  quite  distinct  and  unconnected  in  every 
way  to  that  discovered  by  his  father ;  and  Daguerre  therefore  refuses  to 
publish  the  same  except  under  his  own  name.  Isodore  protests  for  some 
time,  but,  like  Esau,  ultimately  sells  his  birthright  for  a  consideration. 
Daguerre  thereupon  makes  known  the  process  to  the  Academy  of  France, 
omitting  all  mention  of  Niepce,  and.  claiming  for  himself  the  whole 
credit  of  the  invention;  and  it  is  not  until  some  time  afterwards,  when 
daguerreotype  has  become  an  established  fact,  that  the  friends  of  Niepce 
come  forward  and  commence  an  investigation  of  the  subject. 

It  was,  indeed,  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  Mr.  Bauer,  who,  on 
the  publication  of  daguerreotype,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Niepce 
had  invented  a  similar  process,  and  had  shown  in  this  country  pictures 
obtained  by  its  means  more  than  ten  years  previously.  Daguerre  asserted 
his  invention  to  be  totally  distinct  from  that  of  Niepce,  and  not  based 
upon  it  in  any  way,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Niepce  party  contended 
that  daguerreotype  was  a  mere  modification  of  what  ought  have  been 
called  “Niepcotype.”  In  the  end  the  French  Government  awarded  an 
amount  of  4,000  francs  as  annual  pension  to  the  son  of  Niepce,  and  6,000 
francs  to  Daguerre. 

Daguerreotype,  as  described  by  its  inventor,  is  divided  into  four 
operations : —  1,  to  clean  the  metal  plate ;  2,  to  render  it  sensitive ;  3, 
to  expose  it  in  the  camera;  4,  to  develope  the  image.  Niepce’s  de¬ 
scription  of  his  process,  as  detailed  by  him  in  the  book  before  us,  is  as 
follows  : — I  first  take  a  metal  plate — either  of  tin,  copper,  or  silver,  but 
I  prefer  the  first-— and  this  I  coat  with  a  film  of  bitumen  of  Judea, 
which  is  sensitive  to  light.  I  then  expose  the  plate  in  the  camera  and 
afterwards  wash  it  in  oil  of  almonds,  to  render  the  picture  visible.  I 
also  use  iodine  to  render  the  image  more  black.  Now,  how  far 
Daguerre  is  indebted  to  Niepce  for  daguerreotype  is  an  open  question  ; 
but  certain  it  is  that  Niepce  elaborated  a  good  photographic  process, 
and  gave  information  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated. 

Daguerreotype  is  decidedly  superior  to  the  Niepce  process  ;  but  some 
.  of  the  manipulations  are  certainly  based  thereon,  for  the  modus  operandi 
in  either  case  is  identical.  Niepce  mentions  tbe  use  of  a  silver  plate 
and  of  iodine,  and  actually  hints  at  the  employment  of  mercury  ;  and, 
besides  this,  makes  known  the  broad  fact  that  a  visible  image  is  not  at 
once  obtained  in  the  camera,  but  that  it  requires  to  be  developed  in  a 
subsequent  operation. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  work,  therefore,  seem  to  be  that 
to  Niepce  rather  than  to  any  other  belongs  the  honour  of  having  dis¬ 
covered  photography,  and  that  Daguerre  improved  the  art  to  a  very 
great  extent,  and  produced  a  beautiful  practical  process  from  the 
embryo  invention  of  Niepce.  It  will  remain  an  open  question,  how¬ 
ever,  whether,  if  Niepce  had  made  known  and  published  his  results  to 
the  world,  there  would  have  been  not  one,  but  perhaps  twenty,  Daguerres 
quite  as  capable  of  improving  and  working  out  the  process  as  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  daguerreotype.  All  honour  and  fame  to  Daguerre  for 
making  one  mighty  stride  of  progress  in  the  beautiful  art  of  photo¬ 
graphy;  but  we  should,  doubtless,  have  admired  him  more  if,  when 
publishing  his  invention  to  the  world,  instead  of  ignoring  Niepce’s 
early  aid,  he  had  generously  made  some  mention  of  the  labours  of  his 
dead  partner.  H.  Baden  Pritchard. 


THE  THEORY  OF  THE  STEREOSCOPE. 

Mr.  Howard  Grubb  and  I  seem  to  be  at  issue  as  to  the  theory 
of  the  sterescope — he  being  a  disciple  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  and 
I  of  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone,  whose  opinions  were  widely  different  on 
this  subject.  Let  me  assure  my  antagonist  that  he  will  find  the  true 
theory  very  neatly  given  in  my  article  on  the  “Stereoscope”  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Photography.  I  am  indebted  for  that  theory  (which  is  the 
same  as  Wheatstone’s)  to  the  Astronomer  Royal,  Sir  George  Biddle  Airy 
(the  highest  mathematical  authority,  perhaps,  now  living,  and  the  best 
senior  wrangler  that  Cambridge  ever  had,  for  he  beat  the  second  man 
in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one— a  feat  never  accomplished  before  or 
since).  He  kindly  sent  it  to  to  me  in  a  private  letter,  and  I  copied  his 
figure,  with  the  same  letters.  "When  the  work  was  published  I  sent 
him  a  copy,  and  begged  him  to  look  it  over,  which  he  did.  He  pointed 
out  two  trifling  mistakes  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  which  I  corrected 
in  the  second  edition,  but  none  in  my  theory  of  the  stereoscope.  Having 
said  thus  much  as  to  the  history  of  that  article,  I  am  in  hopes  that  Mr. 
Grubb  will  treat  it  with  more  respect,  and  that  I  shall  hear  no  more  from 
him  about  my  “  arguments  and  diagrams  being  founded  on  an  erroneous 
hypothesis.”  That  I  have  differed  entirely  from  Sir  David  Brewster  is 
true  enough,  but  so  also  have  Airy  and  Wheatstone. 

Mr.  Grubb,  like  many  others,  has  been  misled  by  Sir  David  Brewster’s 
treatise  on  the  stereoscope — a  book  containing  many  strange  diagrams 
and  fallacies.  The  Brewsterian  modification  of  Wheatstone’s  invention, 
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which  consisted  in  uniting  the  images  at  a  few  inches  from  the  eyes  by 
means  of  prisms,  or  the  excentrical  portions  of  lenses,  did  not  long  hold 
its  ground ;  for  the  prisms  were  soon  replaced  by  entire  lenses,  and  the 
best  stereoscopes  of  the  present  day  must  be  regarded  as  purely  lenticular 
and  not  'prismatic  ones.  In  these  instruments,  when  the  pictures  are 
two  and  a-half  inches  wide  and  the  lenses  two  and  a-half  inches  from 
centre  to  centre,  the  eyes  look  straight  through  them  at  the  pictures, 
there  is  no  displacement  of  the  images,  and  distant  objects  are  united 
by  parallel  optic  axes  with  the  greatest  ease,  for  that  is  the  easiest 
position  in  which  the  eyeballs  can  be  placed.  When  the  pictures  are 
two  and  three-quarter  inches  wide  and  the  lenses  two  and  three-quarter 
inches  from  centre  to  centre,  the  images  are  only  displaced  through  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch. 

The  fact  is,  Sir  David  Brewster  was  a  man  of  considerable  genius  and 
originality  as  an  experimentalist ,  and  as  such  he  is  always  spoken  of 
with  much  respect  by  high  men  of  science  ;  but  he  never  seems  to  have 
had  a  sound  mathematical  education,  and  that  is  why  he  blundered  on 
subjects  involving  mathematics.  When  he  first  published  his  work  he 
very  kindly  sent  me  a  copy,  and  several  letters  subsequently  passed  be¬ 
tween  us  on  the  subject  of  it ;  but,  of  course,  we  could  not  agree.  But 
i  have  always  felt  greatly  obliged  to  the  old  gentleman  for  his  courtesy 
on  that  occasion. 

.  Now  with  respect  to  Mr.  Grubb’s  design  for  a  new  stereoscope  at 
page  117,  I  have  looked  into  it  very  carefully,  and  think  it  does  him 
great  credit  for  ingenuity.  I  believe  the  principle  to  be  quite  right,  if 
properly  carried  out.  It  is  far  better  than  his  other  plan. 

To  Mr.  Grubb’s  discourteous  remarks  in  his  first  letter  I  made  no  reply, 
because  I  felt  sure  he  had  regretted  them  as  soon  as  the  letter  had  been 
committed  to  the  post.  Unless  he  is  very  unlike  other  Irishmen  of  my 
acquaintance,  I  feel  sure  we  should  discuss  our  little  points  of  difference 
very  amicably  at  a  personal  interview,  and  with  a  common  interest  in 
arriving  at  the  truth.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE^HEMICAL  CORRECTION 
OF  OBJECT  GLASSES. 

[A  communication  to  the  London  Photographic  Society.] 

When  I  was  invited  by  your  Secretary  to  deliver  a  lecture  before  you 
I  thought  of  different  subjects,  and  one  occurred  to  me  which  I  deemed 
might  be  of  some  interest  to  you.  It  is  one  about  which  I  have  thought 
a  good  deal ;  and  I  propose  to  entitle  the  lecture  : — On  the  Principles 
of  the  Chemical  Correction  of  Object  Glasses.  I  shall,  however,  leave 
for  the  present  the  chemical  rays  out  of  consideration,  and  deal  only 
with  the  visual  rays,  because  it  is  easier  to  explain  the  portion  of  the 
subject  which  relates  to  the  chemical  rays  by  reference  to  the  visual, 
since  you  can  more  readily  picture  them  to  yourselves,  and  I  can  more 
readily  refer  to  them  by  naming  the  colours.  When  once  the  principles 
of  the  mode  of  proceeding  are  understood  with  reference  to  the  visual 
rays,  it  is  perfectly  simple  to  apply  them  to  the  chemical  rays.  As  for 
the  elementary  principles  of  the  subject,  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  them, 
as  I  presume  they  are  already  familiar  to  you.  You  well  know  that 
Newton  discovered  the  compound  nature  of  white  light,  which,  on 
passing  through  a  prism,  is  bent  round  and  decomposed  into  different 
parts,  producing  different  impressions  of  colour.  It  was  already  known 
that  on  passing  light  through  different  substances  it  was  not  bent 
round  in  the  same  but  in  different  degrees.  Thus,  if  two  kinds  of 
glass,  flint  and  crown,  are  formed  into  prisms  of  the  same  angle,  and 
light  be  passed  through  them,  the  flint  will  bend  the  rays  more  than 
crown.  It  is  usually  found  that  those  substances  which  bend  round  the 
rays  more  than  others  also  separate  the  different  colours  one  from 
another  in  a  greater  degree.  Newton  supposed  that  the  separation  of 
the  colours  was  in  all  cases  proportional  to  the  bending  round  of  the 
rays  as  a  whole.  He  appears  to  have  formed  this  idea  from  the  result 
of  an  experiment  in  which  a  glass  prism  was  compensated  as  to  refrac¬ 
tion  by  a  hollow  prism  containing  water,  the  angle  of  which  being 
unsuitable  he  dissolved  in  the  water  a  little  sugar  of  lead.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  these  two  media  behaved  very  nearly  alike  ;  that  is, 
they  separated  the  different  colours  in  apparently  the  same  proportion 
as  they  bent  round  the  light  as  a  whole  (were  this  generally  true,  as 
Newton  supposed,  the  construction  of  an  achromatic  telescope  composed 
of  two  kinds  of  glass  would  be  impossible)-— a  very  curious  example  of 
a  great  man  missing  a  great  discovery  through  over-hasty  generalisation. 
Mr.  Hall,  of  Worcestershire,  was  the  first  to  discover  Newton’s  mistake, 
and  he  applied  his  discovery  to  the  construction  of  an  achromatic  tele¬ 
scope,  and  is  said  to  have  made  several ;  but  the  subject  was  disregarded 
until  the  achromatic  telescope  was  rediscovered  by  Dollond.  The 
possibility  of  forming  it  depends  upon  the  amount  of  separation  of  the 
colours  produced  in  the  bending  round  of  the  light  as  a  whole  not  bear¬ 
ing  in  all  substances  the  same  proportion  to  the  bending,  as  Newton 
supposed.  If  I  take  a  prism  of  crown  glass  and  a  prism  of  flint  glass, 
and  bend  the  light  passing  through  the  crown  glass  so  as  to  oppose  the  flint 
glass,  and  imagine  the  angle  of  the  latter  altered  until  the  bending  round 
of  the  light  by  the  flint  just  compensates  the  bending  round  by  the  crown, 
a  great  deal  of  colour  is  apparent,  and  I  must  use  a  slenderer  prism  of 
flint  if  I  wish  to  destroy  the  separation  of  colours  produced  by  the 
crown,  which  will  leave  an  outstanding  deviation  in  the  direction  of 
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that  produced  by  the  crown  glass  prism  by  itself.  Now  a  ray  of  white 
light  passing  through  a  compound  lens  consisting  of  a  convex  lens  of 
crown  glass  and  a  weaker  concave  of  flint  will  be  deflected  very  nearly 
in  the  same  way  as  if  it  passed  through  two  slender  prisms  contained 
by  the  tangent  planes  drawn  at  the  points  where  the  ray  of  mean  re- 
frangibility  strikes  the  four  surfaces  ;  and  we  can  thus  readily  under¬ 
stand  how  such  a  compound  lens  may  be  achromatic. 

I  have  here,  on  this  diagram,  the  different  lengths  of  spectra  which 
will  be  produced  by  slender  prisms  of  the  same  angle,  of  water,  crown 
glass,  flint  glass,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  oil  of  cassia.  The  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  colours,  you  will  see,  differs  enormously  ;  and  the  bending 
round  of  the  rays  is  different  also.  On  comparing  the  oil  of  cassia  with 
the  water  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bending  round  of  the  rays  by  the 
former  is  about  twice  as  great  as  by  the  latter,  while  the  separation  of 
the  colours  is  about  eight  times  as  great.  Substances  accordingly  differ 
widely  in  their  dispersive  powers. 

If  you  take  a  crown  and  flint  glass,  the  separation  of  colours  produced 
by  the  flint  will  be  about  double  the  separation  produced  by  the  crown, 
supposing  the  angle  to  be  small  and  of  the  same  size  in  each  case  , 
whereas  the  deviation  by  the  flint  will  be  greater  than  that  by  the 
crown  in  the  ratio  of  only  six  to  five,  or  thereabouts.  But  not  only  do 
different  substances  space  out  the  whole  spectrum  in  different  propor¬ 
tions  as  compared  with  the  bending  round  of  the  light  as  a  whole  ;  the 
different  parts  are  not  spaced  out  in  the  same  relative  proportion.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  figure  the  various  spectra  represented  are  all 
reduced  in  the  same  proportion,  so  as  to  occupy  the  same  length  from 
B  to  H ;  and  the  places  of  the  intermediate  lines,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  are 
laid  down  from  the  numbers  given  by  Fraunhofer  and  by  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Powell.  The  intermediate  parts  of  the  spectra  by  no  means 
correspond  in  these  various  media.  If  we  take  the  two  extremities, 
water  and  oil  of  cassia,  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  is  spaced  out  far 
more  in  proportion  by  the  oil  of  cassia,  while  the  red  end  is  more  spaced 
out  by  the  water,  in  consequence  of  the  irrationality  (or  want  of  pro¬ 
portionality)  of  dispersion.  It  is  not  possible,  then,  by  a  combination 
of  two  media  such  as  crown  and  flint  glass  to  construct  an  object-glass 
which  shall  be  strictly  achromatic.  For  if  the  proportion  of  the  whole 
spacing  out  of  the  colours  between  flint  and  crown  be  two  to  one  (which 
is  near  enough  for  explanation),  the  proportion  at  the  blue  end  will  be 
more  than  two  to  one,  and  the  proportion  at  the  red  end  less,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  power  of  the  flint  glass  which  will  be  requisite  to  com¬ 
pensate  the  crown  glass,  if  we  want  to  combine  two  colours  at  the  blue 
end,  will  be  somewhat  less  than  would  be  necessary  if  we  wanted  to 
combine  two  colours  at  the  red  end.  It  is,  therefore,  not  so  simple  a 
matter  as  it  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  construct  an  object-glass  as 
nearly  achromatic  as  may  be.  We  may  measure  the  refractive  indices  of 
both  kinds  of  glass  for  various  points  of  the  spectrum  ;  but  the  question 
is — When  we  have  got  them,  what  are  we  to  do  with  them  ?  for  we  may 
take  the  refractive  indices  for  one  pair  of  fixed  lines,  and  by  employing 
them  for  the  determination  of  the  dispersive  ratio  get  one  result,  while 
with  another  pair  we  should  get  another  result. 

In  the  diagram  the  figures  of  the  spectra  produced  by  crown  and  flint 
glass  are  reduced  in  proportion,  so  as  to  occupy  the  same  length  from 
B  to  H  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  intermediate  lines  in  the  crown  lie 
a  little  ahead  of  those  in  the  flint,  the  green  part  of  the  spectrum  being 
more  refracted  by  the  former.  The  consequence  is  that  in  an  object 
glass  as  nearly  achromatic  as  may  be  the  green  part  of  the  spectrum  is 
refracted  more  than  the  two  ends.  The  focal  length  of  the  combination 
is  a  minimum  for  a  certain  point  within  the  spectrum.  The  effect  of 
this  is  seen  quite  readily  in  even  a  small  achromatic  object  glass.  Turn 
a  small  telescope  to  an  object,  such  as  trees  in  the  shade  seen  against 
the  sky,  or  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc,  and  focus  the  telescope  on  it. 
Then  put  it  out  of  focus  both  ways.  When  you  push  in  the  eyepiece, 
you  will  observe  the  dark  parts  of  the  field  invaded  by  a  purplish  light, 
and  when  you  draw  it  out,  by  a  green.  The  reason  is  that  the  different 
parts  of  the  spectrum  are  not  brought  strictly  to  the  same  focus.  The 
focal  length  being  a  minimum  within  the  spectrum  it  results  that,  when 
the  eyepiece  is  put  out  of  focus  by  pushing  in,  the  two  ends  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  are  very  determinately  out  of  focus,  and  the  blue  and  red  rays 
invade  the  dark  parts  of  the  field  ;  but  when  it  is  drawn  out  the  green 
rays  are  out  of  focus,  and  the  dark  parts  of  the  field  are  then  invaded 
by  a  green  light.  In  the  case  of  a  large  object  glass  the  sharpness  of 
the  image  depends  materially  upon  the  particular  part  of  the  spectrum 
where  you  turn  it  back.  It  may  not  be,  perhaps,  very  easy  to  follow  with 
the  mind’s  eye  the  positions  of  the  different  foci  of  the  various  colours 
when  you  have  to  conceive  them  all  arranged  along  the  same  line,  nor  is  it 
easy  to  represent  them  without  confusion  on  a  diagram.  But  I  have  here 
got  a  figure  which  is  partly  diagrammatic,  and  which  will  serve  the 
purpose.  It  is  not  the  thing  which  you  actually  see ;  but  it  is  intended 
to  illustrate  what  takes  place.  Suppose  a  horizontal  line,  B  B,  repre¬ 
senting  the  axis  of  an  object-glass.  Draw  vertical  lines,  and  measure 
along  one  of  them,  B  H,  the  position  of  any  particular  colour  in  some 
standard  spectrum.  Mark  off  distances  representing  the  positions  of 
the  principal  fixed  lines  from  B  to  H.  The  lines  drawn  at  these  distances 
parallel  to  B  B  represent  and  correspond  to  the  lines  of  Fraunhofer. 
From  the  actual  place  of  the  focus  for  any  colour  in  the  axis  of  the  lens, 
draw  a  line  till  it  meet  the  horizontal  line  corresponding  to  that  colour. 
Do  the  same  for  all  the  other  points  of  the  spectrum ;  then  the  position 
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if  the  various  foci  can  be  represented  to  the  mind’s  eye  by  the  curve 
rhich  you  get  by  joining  all  these  points.  Having  got  the  curve,  if  you 
vant  to  find  the  position  of  the  focus  of  any  particular  colour  in  the 
,xis  of  an  object  glass,  all  you  have  to  do  is  this : — Look  out  for  the 


dace  of  the  colour  in  the  vertical  line  B  B,  from  that  place  draw  a 
io"izontal  line  to  meet  the  curve,  from  the  point  of  section  let  fall  a 
jerpendicular  on  the  line  B  B ;  then  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  will 
J6  the  focus  of  the  colour  in  question. 

G.  G.  Stokes,  Prof.,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  &c. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


(®ot  6kticrrhil  Cable.] 

— ♦ — 

Practical  Details  of  a  New  Wet  Collodion  Process  which 
Possesses  Many  Advantages.  By  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 
London:  Henry  Greenwood,  2,  York-street,  Co  vent-garden,  W.C. 

Mr.  Sutton’s  brochure  is  published  at  an  opportune  time,  when 
photographers  are  becoming  aroused  from  the  lethargy  induced  by 
winter,  and  are,  perhaps,  more  ready  to  bestow  attention  upon  any¬ 
thing  out  of  the  beaten  track  than  after  they  have  entered  upon  the 
full  swing  of  summer  employment.  The  subject  of  the  essay  is 
me  which  will  prove  unusually  attractive,  for  “  the  practical  details  of 
a  new  wet  collodion  process  which  possesses  many  advantages  ”  is 
necessarily  a  tempting  morceciu.  When  it  is  considered  that  the 
collodion  process  of  everyday  practice  is  one  that  has  remained  for 
many  years  without  any  modification,  the  announcement  of  an 
inroad  upon  a  process  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  photographic 
public  by  one  which  is  declared  to  be  not  only  “new  ”  but  to  possess 
“  many  advantages  ”  cannot  fail  to  be  received  with  interest. 

The  new  process  by  Mr.  Sutton  is  based  upon  the  bromide  process 
of  Major  Russell  with  alkaline  development.  The  author  having 
found  that  these  plates  might  be  exposed  in  their  wet  state  and  de¬ 
veloped  immediately,  was  led  so  to  modify  the  organifier  as  not  only 
to  produce  a  greater  degree  of  sensitiveness,  but  to  permit  the  plates 
being  kept  in  a  wet  state  for  several  hours.  Quite  apart  from  sensi¬ 
tiveness  every  photographer,  whether  a  portraitest  or  landscapist, 
will  appreciate  the  value  of  any  means  by  which  a  wet  collodion 
plate  can  be  kept  for  a  considerable  time  both  before  and  after 
exposure.  If  a  photographer  once  realise  the  fact  that  he  can  pre¬ 
pare  his  plates  at  breakfast  time,  expose  them  during  the  forenoon, 
and  develope  them  in  the  afternoon,  numerous  uses  to  which  this 
power  may  be  applied  will  immediately  suggest  themselves  to  his 
mind.  Buildings,  portraits,  groups,  and  scenes  of  various  kinds 
may  be  taken  instantaneously  at  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  the 
studio ;  while  the  portrait  photographer  will  be  enabled  to  prepare 
a  sufficient  number  of  plates  in  the  morning  to  last  all  day. 

Mr.  Sutton  speaks  with  great  confidence  upon  the  merits  of  the 
process,  the  practical  details  of  which  are  now  presented  as  the  result 
of  five  years’  experience  and  some  thousands  of  experiments,  and 
during  these  experiments  he  has  encountered  every  variety  of  failure, 
with  the  gratifying  result,  however,  of  having  at  last  arrived  at  the 
same  amount  of  certainty  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  photo¬ 
graphic  operation.  This  is  a  matter  of  more  importance  than  might 
be  imagined,  for  by  reserving  the  publication  of  the  details  of  a  pro¬ 
cess  until  it  has  been  rendered  quite  perfect  or,  at  any  rate,  quite 
certain  a  great  amount  of  groping  in  the  dark  is  saved  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher  who  is  induced  to  give  it  a  trial. 

The  process  is  not  an  emulsion  but  a  bath  one,  the  composition  of 
the  collodion  and  the  strength  of  the  bath  being  different  from  that 
,in  common  use.  One  secret  of  the  good  keeping  qualities  of  the 


plates  for  so  many  hours  after  their  preparation  is  to  be  found  in  no 
free  nitrate  of  silver  having  been  left  upon  the  film ;  it  is  all  washed 
out,  and  the  plate  is  found  to  be  equally  sensitive  without  it.  Then, 
again,  the  state  of  the  bath  with  respect  to  acidity  or  alkalinity  is 
immaterial. 

The  whole  of  the  operations  are  described  with  great  clearness, 
and  we  have  to  congratulate  Mr.  Sutton  upon  the  exceedingly 
practical  nature  of  every  sentence  in  the  descriptive  portions  of  the 
book,  the  theory  of  the  process  being  treated  in  a  brief  concluding 
chapter. 


URetinp  cf  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting, 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

March  19  . 

Philosophical  Institution,  Clifton. 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  Mr. 
Glaisher  presiding,  Mr.  Richard  Keene,  of  Derby,  was  admitted  a 
member.  The  Chairman  stated  that  letters  of  apology  for  not  having 
been  quite  prepared  having  been  received  from  Lord  Lindsay  and 
Colonel  Wortley,  the  two  gentlemen  who  were  to  have  read  papers, 
the  Secretary  had  kindly  prepared  a  paper  entitled  A  Contribution  to  the 
Early  History  of  Photography.  This  was  according  read.  [See  page  123.] 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  thought  that  it  was  surprising  that  those  letters  in 
which  Niepce  detailed  his  experiments  with  chloride  of  silver  had  not 
been  brought  forward  long  ago.  With  the  famous  Paschal  forgeries 
still  fresh  in  their  recollection  it  was  impossible  to  be  too  cautious  in 
accepting  letters  having  reference  to  historical  matters. 

Mr.  Stuart  spoke  of  the  definite  purpose  and  success  attending  the 
experiments  of  Wedgwood  and  Davy. 

Mr.  Simpson,  referring  to  the  pictures  produced  by  the  last-named 
experimentalists,  said  that  they  were  not  fixed.  Niepce’s  first  per¬ 
manent  pictures  were  taken  in  1827. 

Mr.  F.  Howard  recommended  those  who  had  not  seen  some  early 
specimens  of  photographs  that  were  in  the  Patent  Museum  to  make 
application  for  liberty  to  examine  them. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  said  that  while  it  was  undoubtedly  the  case 
that  Niepce  had  suggested  the  idea  of  making  a  negative  photograph  so 
as  to  use  it  in  the  production  of  a  positive,  yet  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  wvas  the 
first  who  produced  a  practical  process. 

Mr.  Piersall  said  that  Wedgwood  and  Davy  had  spoken  of  the 
application  of  their  process  to  the  copying  of  the  patterns  of  church 
windows,  and  he  thought  it  highly  improbable  they  would  have  done 
so  unless  actual  experiments  had  been  made.  He  (Mr.  Piersall)  had 
been  assistant  to  Faraday  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  he  described 
the  method  by  which  some  of  the  early  experiments  in  photography 
were  conducted. 

After  some  observations  by  Mr.  Hooper  and  Mr.  Davis,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  awarded  to  the  Secretary  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  Hart  exhibited  an  ingeniously-constructed  plate-holder,  which 
could  scarcely  be  described  without  the  aid  of  a  diagram. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  8th  of  April,  when  Lieut. 
Abney  will  read  a  paper  on  a  new  mechanical  process  ;  and  Mr.  Spiller 
will  describe  some  pictures  taken  by  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor. 

— * — 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew-square, 
on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  5th  inst., — the  President,  Mr.  R.  G. 
Muir,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  ordinary  members  : — Messrs. 
John  Laing,  Thomas  Gaff,  John  Napier,  Ebenezer  Ormiston,  John 
Towert,  D.  Eisdale,  Geo.  Munro,  and  Geo.  Cotton. 

There  were  on  the  table  for  exhibition  examples  of  intensifying  by 
bichloride  of  platinum,  which  were  considered  good ;  a  specimen  of 
mechanical  printing  done  in  Germany,  which  was  very  fair,  although 
not  equal  to  the  silver  print  from  the  same  negative  ;  and  a  portrait 
of  Mr.  Cassells,  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Curling  Club, 
printed  by  the  heliotype  process.  The  negative  from  which  the  last- 
named  picture  was  produced  must  have  been  of  very  fine  quality,  as 
a  silver  print  which  was  exhibited  along  with  the  heliotype  left  nothing 
to  be  desired  ;  but  the  heliotype  print  was  bad,  and  met  with  dis¬ 
approval;  this  was  considered  to  be  all  the  more'  annoying,  as  a  large 
number  had  been  printed  to  face  the  title-page  of  a  book  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  binder. 

The  Secretary,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Jameson,  who  had  given  notice 
of  a  motion  to  appoint  Dr.  John  Nicol  corresponding  secretary,  proposed 
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that  the  motion  be  adopted.  He  said  that  for  a  long  period  Dr.  Nicol 
had  done  the  work,  and  Mr.  Jameson  and  several  others  thought  it 
desirable  that  he  should  be  formally  appointed.  The  rules  provided 
for  two  secretaries,  but  for  some  years  only  one  had  been  appointed. 

The  motion  was  carried  nem.  con. 

Dr.  Nicol  thanked  the  members  for  the  honour  just  conferred,  and 
said  that  he  appreciated  it  thoroughly,  although  it  would  not  really 
make  any  alteration  in  the  duties  that  he  would  be  called  upon  to  dis¬ 
charge.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  Society  he  had,  whether  in  or  out 
of  office,  always  done  everything  he  could  for  the  benefit  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  ;  and,  so  long  as  he  was  able,  he  hoped  that  he  should  continue  to 
do  so.  He  (Dr.  Nicol)  then  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  a 
series  of  explosions  that  had  occurred  in  connection  with  the  lime  light, 
explained  their  causes  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  and  made  a  number 
of  experiments  with  a  view  to  put  them  on  their  guard  against  such 
accidents. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  then  read  a  paper  on  The  Lantern  and  its  Appli¬ 
ances,  as  Improved  and  Used  by  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 
[See  page  122.] 

In  answer  to  a  question, 

Dr.  Nicol  said  that  the  sulphide  might  readily  be  detected  by  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  would  cause  an  evolution  of  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen. 

Mr.  Vernon  remarked  that  he  had  often  been  troubled  in  making 
oxygen  with  the  mixture  coming  over  with  the  gas  and  filling  up  the 
rubber  tubes.  He  thought  it  necessary  that  the  tubes  should  always 
be  well  cleaned  after  each  batch  was  made. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Scott,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Nicol  and  Mr. 
Davies,  said  the  Society  was  fortunate  in  possessing  two  such  energetic 
and  useful  members.  One  seemed  thoroughly  at  home,  and  had  the 
ability  to  make  everyone  else  at  home  also,  with  every  chemical  question 
that  came  up,  while  the  other  possessed  such  an  amount  of  mechanical 
genius  that  nothing  in  that  line  came  amiss  to  him — in  fact,  they  had 
only  to  suggest  a  want  and  it  was  immediately  supplied. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  cordially  responded  to. 

The  usual  distribution  of  photographs  was  then  made  by  ballot,  the 
contributor  being  Mr.  Peter  Low.  The  pictures  were  of  excellent  qua¬ 
lity  and  of  various  sizes,  and  Mr.  Low  received  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
for  the  gift. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

— <, — 

PHOTOGRAPHERS’  PROVIDENT  AND  BENEVOLENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  adjourned  meeting  of  photographers’  assistants  took  place  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening-last,  the  10th  inst.,  at  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  residence,  Shannon- 
grove,  Brixton.  Mr.  Wilkinson  occupied  the  chair.  The  room  was 
crowded  by  operators  and  assistants  of  all  classes. 

The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

Mr.  Burgess  read  communications  from  Bristol  and  other  places  in 
favour  of  the  movement.  That  from  Bristol  stated  that  the  movement 
had  taken  the  practical  form  of  a  meeting  of  assistants  there  to  aid  the 
objects  of  the  new  society. 

The  Chairman  having  briefly  recapitulated  the  proceedings  of  the 
previous  meeting,  and  taken  occasion  to  again  express  his  decided  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  proposed  society  taking  the  form  of  a  trades’  union,  said 
that  having  decided  that  such  a  society  was  wanted  their  next  duty 
was  to  choose  a  name  for  it  and  to  define  its  objects. 

After  considerable  discussion,  in  which  all  present  earnestly  joined, 
it  was  decided  that  it  should  be  called  “The  Photographers’  Provident 
and  Benevolent  Association.” 

The  objects  of  the  proposed  association  were  next  dealt  with.  It 
was  at  length  decided  that  they  should  embrace  the  payment  of  a  stipu¬ 
lated  sum  weekly  during  sickness,  the  relief  of  members  when  out  of 
employment,  and  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  at  death.  During  the 
discussion, 

The  Chairman  said  he  hoped  to  see  the  association  grow  into  a  sort 
of  college,  having  at  hand  glass-rooms,  cameras,  chemicals,  &c.,  so  that 
any  assistant  could  be  at  once  tested ;  and  if  that  were  effected  it  would 
be  as  valuable  to  the  masters  as  to  the  assistants,  as  a  register  of  masters 
requiring  assistants  would  be  kept  and  of  assistants  requiring  places. 

A  committee  was  formed  for  carrying  out  arrangements  for  a  general 
meeting  in  some  place  more  central,  and  also  to  draw  up  a  rough  code 
of  rules  to  be  submitted  to  that  meeting.  The  committee  is  composed 
of  the  following  five  gentlemen. : — Messrs.  Ashman,  Croughton,  Burgess, 
Ganly,  and  Wilkinson. 

Upon  Mr.  Burgess  reading  out  the  list  of  subscriptions  to  defray 
preliminary  expenses,  which  was  much  increased  by  those  present, 

Mr.  Ganlv  said  that  his  employer,  Mr.  H.  Maull,  of  Cheapside,  had 
asked  him  if  he  was  the  Mr.  Ganly  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  last 
meeting.  On  his  replying  that  he  was,  Mr.  Maull  inquired  as  to  their 
proposed  objects,  and,  on  an  explanation  and  assurance  that  there  was 
no  idea  whatever  to  combine  to  upset  existing  trade  arrangements,  or, 
in  other  words,  of  forming  a  trades’  union — a  scheme  which  he  (Mr. 
Ganly)  thought  not  only  undesirable  but  impossible — Mr.  Maull,  after 
expressing  his  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  movement,  had  given  I 


him  £1  to  help  to  defray  the  preliminary  expenses,  which  sum  he 
handed  to  the  Secretary  amid  hearty  cheers  from  all  present. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Maull  was  enthusiastically  passed,  and 
hopes  were  expressed  that  his  generous  example  would  be  followed  by 
other  employers. 

Mr.  Ashman  proposed  that  all  amounts  subscribed  by  assistants 
towards  the  preliminary  expenses  should  be  deducted  from  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  on  their  becoming  members  of  the  association. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  passed. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  photographic  press  for  having 
given  publicity  to  the  last  meeting. 

The  meeting  then  separated. 

A  meeting  of  photographers’  assistants  was  held  at  the  “British 
Workman,”  College-street,  Bristol,  on  Tuesday  last,  the  11th  inBt. 
Mr.  J.  Schmidt  was  voted  to  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  briefly  introduced  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  satisfaction  he  felt  at  the  spirit  in  which  the  movement  was 
taken  up  by  their  brethren  in  the  metropolis.  He  hoped  that  photo¬ 
graphers  generally  would  take  great  interest  in  advancing  such  a  noble 
effort  to  help  those  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  w-ere  unable  to 
help  themselves.  He  (the  Chairman)  then  moved  the  following  reso¬ 
lution: — “That  this  meeting  deems  it  desirable  that  a  benelit  society 
for  all  branches  of  photographic  assistants  be  formed,  and  that  those 
present  pledge  themselves  to  use  all  their  influence  to  organise  such 
a  society.” 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hallier  and  carried  unanimously. 
The  Chairman  moved  the  second  resolution  : — “That  our  best  thanks 
be  tendered  to  the  conductors  of  the  photographic  press  for  their  readi¬ 
ness  to  open  their  pages  in  aid  of  this  movement;  and  also  to  Mr. 
Wilkinson  and  other  gentlemen  who  first  promoted  the  movement.” 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Bowler,  and  it  was  also  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Hamilton  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  cases  de¬ 
serving  of  relief. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended.  It  was  adjourned  for  a  fortnight, 
after  the  appointment  of  the  following  committee,  who  were  requested 
to  obtain  the  names  of  subscribers : — Messrs.  Hallier,  Bowler,  Hamilton, 
Schmidt,  Shackell,  and  Masson. 

Mr.  Hallier  acted  as  secretary  pro  tern. 

- - 

CamspantHiue. 

— * — 

Stereoscopic  Pictures. — York’s  Camera. — Copernicus. 

In  a  letter  just  received  from  a  leading  London  optician,  he  concludes 
by  saying — “I  fear  stereoscopic  pictures  won’t  go  down — at  least  in 
England — for  a  long  time.  Small  pictures  enlarged  seem  to  be  all  the  go 
now.”  That  the  enlarging  process  should  be  coming  more  into  vogue  is 
very  good  news.  But  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  who  may  be  turning 
their  attention  to  large  stereoscopic  pictures  I  will  venture  to  offer  a  few 
more  remarks  on  the  use  of  prisms  for  viewing  them  ;  and  these  shall  bo 
entirely  practical,  and  convey  definite  instructions. 

If  we  view  a  pair  of  stereoscopic  prints  upon  glass,  two  and  a-half 
inches  wide,  in  a  common  stereoscope  fitted  with  entire  lenses,  equal  in 
focal  length  to  those  with  which  the  pictures  were  taken,  and  placed  at 
the  same  distance  from  them  as  the  negatives  were  in  the  camera,  the 
centres  of  the  lenses  being  two  and  a-half  inches  apart,  the  result  will 
be  very  fine,  and  the  two  conditions  of  truthful  representation  of  nature 
which  I  stated  in  a  recent  letter  will  be  fulfilled. 

But  suppose  the  pictures  to  be  three  inches  wide,  instead  of  two  and 
a-half,  then  if  we  place  the  lenses  with  their  centres  three  inches 
apart  we  shall  not  sacrifice  the  two  conditions  of  truth,  and  the  result 
will  still  be  good. 

Now  this  being  the  case,  it  may  be  asked — Where  is  the  utility  of 
taking  larger  pictures  for  the  stereoscope?  The  answer  is  that  the 
larger  the  picture  the  more  abundant  and  perfect  are  the  details.  But 
if,  in  order  to  view  the  large  pictures,  we  have  to  adopt  a  contrivance 
by  which  we  sacrifice  either  of  the  two  conditions  of  truth  we  gain  a 
loss,  and  the  small  pictures  are  the  best. 

Is  it  possible,  then,  to  view  with  prisms  a  pair  of  pictures  four  and 
a-half  inches  wide  without  sacrificing  either  of  these  two  conditions  ? 
It  is  possible,  and  the  following  is  the  way  in  which  it  may  be  done  : — 
The  pictures  being  exhibited  side  by  side,  printed  upon  the  same 
slide,  and  taken  say  with  ten-inch  focus  lenses,  so  as  to  include  about 
thirty  degrees  of  angle  upon  the  base  line,  or  rather  less,  take  a  pair  of 
prisms  of  light  flint,  having  two  flat  surfaces,  and  ten  degrees  of  angle, 
and  place  them  with  their  edges  next  the  nose,  at  a  distance  of  ten 
inches  from  the  pictures.  On  looking  through  them  you  will  see  a 
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solid  image  in  which  both  the  conditions  of  truthful  representation  are 
observed,  viz.,  the  image  will  subtend  the  same  angle  as  the  view,  and 
the  optic  axes  will  converge  at  the  same  angles  when  directed  towards 
the  various  points  of  the  image  as  when  directed  towards  the  correspond¬ 
ing  points  of  the  real  object. 

As  the  pair  of  pictures  become  larger,  so  the  angle  of  the  prisms 
must  also  become  larger  ;  and  when  the  pictures  are  ten  feet  wide  at  a 
distance  of  twenty  feet  from  the  eye,  the  angle  of  the  prisms,  if  of 
flint  glass,  must  be  about  twenty  degrees.  This  will  be  rather  too  wide, 
I  fear.  I  have  a  pair  of  prisms  of  flint  glass  having  an  angle  of  fifteen 
degrees,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  that  angle  ought  not  to  be  exceeded. 

The  prisms  should  be  about  an  inch  square,  and  their  edges  about 
one  and  a-half  inches  apart. 

Pictures  to  be  properly  exhibited  in  a  prismatic  stereoscope  ought 
not  to  be  more  than  five  inches  wide.  If  improperly  exhibited  by  a 
sort  of  squinting  process,  as  recommended  lately,  small  pictures 
properly  exhibited  will  be  infinitely  better. 

Those  who  possess  a  10  x  8  camera  and  ten-inch  focus  lens  may 
take  a  pair  of  pictures  4^  x  7  upon  one  plate,  and  exhibit  them 
beautifully,  as  transparencies,  with  a  pair  of  prisms  having  ten  degrees 
1  of  angle,  in  the  manner  which  I  describe.  No  lenses  will  be  required 
except  by  persons  of  old  sight,  who  can  wear  their  spectacles  for 
the  purpose.  The  prisms  need  not  be  achromatic,  the  red  fringe  of 
one  image  coinciding  with  the  blue  fringe  of  the  other  ;  but  these  are 
scarcely  observable. 

My  new  stereoscopes  do  not  involve  the  use  of  prisms,  the  images 
being  viewed  through  the  centres  of  entire  lenses.  In  the  panoramic 
stereoscopes  it  is  only  a  field  of  thirty  degrees  wide  which  is  viewed  at 
a  time,  and  the  pictures  are  pushed  gradually  across  the  field  of  view, 
which  corresponds  to  turning  the  head  when  viewing  the  scene  itself. 

In  my  query  whether  a  reflecting  camera  might  not  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  tri-lens  camera,  such  as  Mr.  York  uses  for  taking  animals,  I 
certainly  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  animal  must  not  see  the  operator. 

Just  four  hundred  years  ago,  on  the  19th  of  February,  was  born 
Nicholas  Copernicus,  the  founder  of  our  present  system  of  astronomy. 
At  the  age  of  sixty-six  he  first  breathed  the  secret  of  his  discovery.  He 
printed  the  result  of  his  investigations,  but  received  the  proof  on  his 
deathbed,  and  died  with  it  in  his  hand !  He  was  a  man  of  most  original 
and  varied  talent,  and  great  at  everything  he  undertook — mathematics, 
medicine,  politics,  law.  The  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth 
has  lately  been  celebrated  with  honour  in  the  great  scientific  centres  of 
Germany.  He  was  of  humble  parents,  and  was  born  at  Thorn,  in 
Prussia.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Redon ,  March  3,  1873. 

Errata. — Page  99,  first  column,  second  paragraph,  for  “  1§  inches  ”  read 
“  1|  inches.”  Fifth  paragraph,  for  “  direction  A  E  ”  rtad  “  direction  Q  E.” 

— ♦ — 

PORTABLE  LENS  MOUNT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  notice  of  my  suggestion  for  shortening  lens 
mounts,  in  your  number  of  the  28th  ult.,  you  appear  to  have  mistaken  my 
meaning.  The  plan  is  not  intended  for  landscape  lenses,  but  for  double 
or  treble  combinations.  I  was  aware  of  Mr.  Grubb’s  plan  for  increasing 
and  diminishing  the  distance  of  the  diaphragm,  but  that  is  altogether 
different  in  plan  and  purpose  from  mine.  I  propose  making  the  tube 
carrying  the  hindmost  lens  rather  more  than  half  the  usual  length,  and 
that  holding  the  front  lens  rather  less,  and  sliding  in  the  former — the 
diaphragm,  or  in  the  case  of  a  triplet,  the  diminishing  lens,  being  affixed  to 
the  smaller  tube.  I  have  something  more  to  say  on  this  subject  but  can-  ' 
not  do  so  at  present,  as  a  drawing,  which  I  have  not  now  time  to  make, 
will  be  requisite.  I  did  not  claim  the  invention  of  the  folding  mount.  I 
was  aware  that  one  had  been  described  some  years  since,  but  not  by  Mr. 
Melhuish,  as  stated  by  you.  My  plan  is  simply  an  improvement  on  this, 
as  it  requires  but  one  instead  of  four  hooks,  and  the  cover,  instead  of 
being  separate,  is  hinged  to  one  of  the  flaps,  and  when  open  forms  a  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  lens. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Baynham  Jones. 

Cheltenham ,  March  11,  1873. 


ROUGHENING  THE  EDGES  AND  MARGINS  OF  GLASS 
PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  read  with  much  interest  the  editorial  article 
under  the  above  heading  in  last  week’s  Journal,  perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  communicate  a  very  simple  and  effective  method  of  taking 
oft  the  edges  and  roughening  the  margins  of  glass  plates,  large  or  small, 
which  I  have  employed  for  many  years. 


In  all  my  “tours  in  search  of  the  picturesque”  I  have  invariably 
used  dry  plates,  and  before  substrata  were  generally  in  vogue  everyone 
knows  it  was  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  to  afford  the  collodion 
film  a  point  d’appui,  to  prevent  it  slipping  off  during  development. 
Now  the  method  I  recommend  does  this  admirably. 

Procure  a  sheet  of  coarse  emery-cloth,  preferably  No.  2,  and  cut 
strips  of  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  width  off  it;  these  strips 
must  be  again  cut  into  pieces  of  about  an  inch  and  a-half  in  length  and 
folded  in  their  short  diameter.  One  of  these  little  pieces,  if  “held  be¬ 
tween  the  forefinger  and  the  thumb  and  drawn  along  the  edges  of  a 
glass  plate”  a  few  times,  “destroys  the  sharp  edges  of  both  surfaces,” 
and  roughens  both  margins  of  the  plate  at  the  same  time. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  a  small  plate  thus  roughened 
together  with  pieces  of  emery-cloth  as  samples. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

March  10,  1873.  Syntax. 

[We  have  not  seen  any  of  the  prints  in  question,  but  have  been 
informed  that  they  have  a  very  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
“  heliotype  ”  class.— Eds.] 

— ♦ — 

THE  ALETHETYPE  PROCESS— WHAT  IS  IT  ? 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  current  number  of  the  Athenceum  I  perceive  the 
following  paragraph  about  the  above  process ;  and,  as  I  do  not  remember 
having  read  about  it  in  your  columns,  I  write  for  information : — 

“  We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Mansell  &  Co.  The  Antiquities  of  Cyprus , 
being  photographs  in  the  permanent  alethetype  process,  from  the  fragments  of 
marbles,  &c.,  which  were  selected  by  Mr.  Newton  for  the  British  Museum  from 
among  the  much  larger  number  of  antiquities  discovered  in  Cyprus  by  General 
di  Cesnola.  Prefixed  is  an  ‘  Introduction,’  by  Mr-  S.  Colvin.  We  have 
principally  to  speak  of  the  quality  of  the  photographs  as  transcripts  of  the 
original  relics,  and  we  may  say  the  examples  before  us  are  far  superior  to  the 
mass  of  what  are  called  permanent  photographs.  Lacking,  however,  as  they  do, 
the  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  ‘  silver  prints,’  i.e.,  ordinary  photographs,  we 
question  if  their  permanency  is  anything  like  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
those  merits  which  are,  after  all,  most  desirable  in  copies  from  objects  in 
antiquity.  Among  the  specimens  are  vases  of  diverse  archaic  forms  and 
characters,  statuettes  in  terra-cotta,  figures  and  fragments  of  statues  in  stone. 
The  collection,  as  a  whole,  taken  with  Mr.  Colvin’s  popular  and  elegantly- 
written  ‘  Introduction,’  suffices  to  give  an  idea,  although  but  a  faint  one,  of 
what  General  di  Cesnola  discovered.  The  differences  of  style  and  treatment 
which  obtained  while  Cypriote  sculpture  was  under  various  foreign  influences, 
may  be  imagined  rather  than  mastered  by  the  help  of  these  photographs  and  the 
text.  The  photographs,  as  is  the  case  with  all  those  which  rely  on  carbon 
instead  of  silver  for  their  existence,  are  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  lost 
half  the  strong  shadows,  all  the  reflected  lights,  and  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  half-lights.  Notwithstanding  these  shortcomings,  it  is  remarkable  how 
much  brilliancy  remains.” 

Knowing  the  good  work  that  is  being  done  in  permanent  printing  by 
the  Autotype  Company,  both  in  chemical  and  mechanical  printing,  and 
noting  also  the  excellent  things  turned  out  by  the  Heliotype  Company,  I 
cannot  understand  the  comparative  value  of  this  alethetype  process  by 
the  faint  praise  doled  out  to  it  in  the  above  extract.  The  obvious 
thought  arises  that  the  Athenceum ,  despite  its  pretensions,  is  no 
authority  at  all  on  photography,  whereas  you  are ;  therefore  I  write  to 
you  to  ask  for  information  that  may  be  depended  upon. — I  am,  yours,  &c. 
March  10,  1873.  An  Old  Reader. 

— ♦ — 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  THEIR  MEDALS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — If  the  incoherence  which  Mr.  Rogerson  is  good  enough 
to  attribute  to  my  letter  of  the  14th  inst.  be  intended  to  apply  to  the 
grammatical  construction  of  the  same  I  plead  “not  guilty,”  and  respect¬ 
fully  refer  your  correspondent  to  a  work  by  Lindley  Murray.  But  if  lie 
would  imply  that  he  has  failed  to  “ken”  the  “burden  of  my  song,”  my 
answer  is  that  I  have  performed  my  task  in  providing  him  with  argu¬ 
ments.  I  cannot  give  him  what  is  needful  for  their  understanding. 

The  direct  expression  of  your  correspondent’s  disbelief  of  what  I  have 
affirmed,  if  true,  does  seem  to  savour  slightly  of  discourtesy,  but  let  that 
pass.  I  scarcely  think  this  Journal  would  afford  me  space  to  give  an 
answer  to  his  question;  but,  if  I  thought  it  would,  it  follows  not  that  I 
should  run  the  risk  of  giving  it.  Albeit  fictitious  honours  are  made  in 
Manchester,  and  shown  by  those  who  ordered  them. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

February  28,  1873.  D.  Winbtanley. 

— ♦ — 

STABILITY  OF  PRINTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,- — As  the  fixing  and  toning  of  prints  seems  to  be  occupying 
the  minds  of  photographers  in  the  hopes  of  securing  permanency  of  silver 
prints,  I  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  enclosed  prints,  which 
although  marked  on  the  back  “1856,”  I  am  confident  they  were  done 
previously. 

They  were  two  test  prints,  made  the  first  week  that  the  gold,  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  citric  acid  toning  bath  was  published,  but  the  exact  date  I 
cannot  tell,  although  I  find  the  formula  at  page  328  of  the  fifth  edition  of 
Hardwich’s  Photographic  Chemistry.  They  were  both  printed  and  toned 
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the  same  day,  and  fixed  in  the  same  old  hypo,  bath  together ,  in  broad  day¬ 
light,  and  washed  in  a  dish  containing  fifty  or  sixty  other  prints,  the 
water  being  changed  frequently  during  the  first  two  hours,  and  after¬ 
wards  allowed  to  remain  all  night  in  water,  without  further  changing. 

Happening  to  be  on  a  visit  to  some  of  my  relatives  in  Lancashire  a 
few  weeks  ago,  I  was  astonished  to  find  some  14  x  12  prints  which  were 
framed  and  had  been  hung  up  in  a  well-lighted  room  since  1856,  being 
perfect  in  tone  and  snow-white  in  the  sky  ;  in  fact,  equal  to  their  first 
finish. 

Those  enclosed  had  been  merely  put  side  by  side  under  a  glass,  with  a 
piece  of  cardboard  on  the  back,  and  fastened  here  and  there  at  the  edges 
(not  entirely  all  round)  with  a  bit  of  pasted  paper,  and  have  been  knocked 
about  in  a  well-lighted  lumber  room,  which  was,  at  the  same  time, 
inclined  to  dampness,  and  were  only  rescued  from  their  position  by  me 
last  week,  when  a  thought  struck  me  that  here  was  a  good  sample  of  the 
stability  and  instability  of  two  toning  processes,  and  a  nut  to  crack  for 
those  advocating  the  use  of  a  freshly-made  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  for  every  print  of  a  certain  size. 

I  always  had,  and  still  have,  a  belief  that  the  citric  acid  and  gold 
toning  bath  is  the  most  reliable,  since  I  find — not  only  in  one,  but  in  every 
instance  where  the  bath  has  been  used  by  me — the  pictures  have  kept 
their  original  purity  in  every  respect  since  1856. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

A  Photographer  of  1851. 

[One  of  the  prints  is  certainly  as  fresh  and  good  as  if  it  had  been 
prepared  during  the  present  week;  the  whites  of  the  other  have 
assumed  a  strong  yellow  tint,  the  blacks,  however,  retaining  all  their 
force. — Eds.] 

— ♦ — 

SUTTON’S  STEREOSCOPE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  footnote  at  page  116  requires  a  word  of  reply. 
My  stereoscope  now  at  Ross  &  Co.’s  is  for  paper  prints  only,  and  is 
not  that  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  article,  which  is  for  transparencies 
only,  and  differs  from  it  in  every  respect.  No  one  but  myself  and 
family  have  ever  yet  seen  any  pictures  exhibited  in  it.  Mr.  Stuart 
knows  this  perfectly,  for  he  made  it  for  me  himself. 

The  old  model  to  which  you  allude  was  made  for  me  ten  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Cox,  and  I  sent  it  to  Ross  &  Co.’s  at  Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon’s 
request,  in  order  that  he  might  have  one  made  like  it,  because  when  he 
saw  it  here  he  was  very  much  pleased  with  it. 

The  three  views  for  it  which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Stuart  were  cut,  I  suppose, 
to  a  wrong  breadth,  for  I  did  not  remember  exactly  the  dimensions 
they  ought  to  be.  They  were  also  much  too  high  for  the  instrument. 

I  did  not  send  it  for  public  exhibition,  and  am  greatly  surprised  to  hear 
that  anyone  should  have  seen  it  “by  request.” — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Redon,  March  10,  1873.  Thomas  Sutton. 

[If  Mr.  Sutton  remembers,  he  said  in  his  letter  in  our  number  for 
January  24th,  at  page  43,  that  he  had  sent  to  London  “  a  pair  of 
prints  from  the  large  stereoscopic  negatives  of  The  Old  Mill,"  which 
he  said  would  be  shown  to  any  one  desirous  of  seeing  them.  This 
was  doubtless  considered  to  be  an  authorisation  for  showing  the 
stereoscope  likewise,  seeing  that  the  prints  could  not  be  stereo- 
scopically  examined  without  the  special  instrument  made  for 
viewing  them. — Eds.] 

- * - 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
m-  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Photographs  Registered — 

E.  Debenham,  Reigate. — Photograph  of  a  Child. 

A.  E.  Lesage,  Dublin. — Four  Portraits  of  Lord  O' Hagan. 

Edmund  Eccles,  Bury. — Three  Portraits  of  the  Rev.  Charles  New. 


Among  other  articles  “  crowded  out  ”  this  week  are  a  Notice  of  the  Bengal 
Photographic  Exhibition;  continuation  of  “  Notes  on  Passing  Events;” 
remarks  by  Mr.  Glaisber  at  the  February  meeting  of  the  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  and  the  Society’s  balance  sheet;  roports  of  meetings  of 
foreign  societies,  &c.,  &c. 

E.  Street. — Thanks. 

An  Efficient  Artist. —  Certainly;  patent  the  “  effect”  by  all  means. 

A.  B.  C. — Try  the  effect  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

Oxyza. — 1.  Try  the  effect  of  evaporation,  and  let  us  know  the  result.— 2.  Dis¬ 
solve  the  bromide  in  alcohol,  and  add  to  any  good  plain  collodion. 

Vino  Veritas. — A  wooden  bath,  well  coated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
shellac,  will  answer  better  than  that  which  you  propose  having  made. 

J.  L.  T. — 1.  We  do  not  use  either  of  them,  but  a  friend  says  that  No.  2  will 
answer  your  purpose  best.— 2.  The  address  wanted  is  Piccadilly,  W. 

J.  C.  Green. — The  pictures,  although  small,  are  really  very  good ;  but  several 
of  them  are  spoiled  by  the  obtrusive  way  in  which  the  numbers  have  been 
scratched  upon  the  negatives. 

The  Photographers’  Provident  and  Benevolent  Institution.— Mr* 
A.  C.  Burgess  desires  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  pound  from  Mr.  H- 
Maull,  and  the  like  sum  from  Mr.  A.  Rivot. 


G.  H.  V. — So  long  as  tho  bath  works  well  the  yellow  colour  need  not  b«  dis¬ 
charged  ;  otherwise,  neutralise  it  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  sun  it  for  two 
or  three  days.  This  treatment  will  be  found  preferable  to  that  with  kaolin. 

II.  J.  Smith.— 1.  Dissolve  fifteen  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium  in  an  ounco 
of  albumen  with  the  addition  of  a  little  grapo  sugar.  Sensitise  in  n  seventy- 
grain  bath.  Print  very  deeply,  and  complete  the  operations  as  though  paper 
were  used  instead  of  glass. — 2.  Try  Silver  and  Co.,  Bishopgate-street. 

G.  S.  S.— There  are  several  good  transparent  blues  suitable  for  the  skies  of 
transparencies.  Prussian  blue  is  much  used  for  that  purpose,  and  is  a 
useful  pigment.  There  is  a  very  beautiful  transparent  blue,  of  a  different 
quality  of  tone  manufactured  by  Newman.  “  Cyanine  ”  is  the  name  by 
which  it  is  distinguished.  For  a  rich,  warm  brown  nothing  surpasses 
burnt  sienna.  Raw  sienna  answers  well  for  buildings,  and  works  well  with 
other  colours. 

Capt.  B.  F. — A  lens  may  be  so  constructed  so  as  to  have  no  depth  of  focus 
according  to  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word,  but  it  would  be  of  less  use 
in  photography  than  one  less  perfectly  corrected.  We  have  a  small 
astronomical  telescope  with  an  object  glass  of  three  and  a-quarter  inches  in 
diameter,  the  correction  of  which  is  so  good  as  to  necessitate  re-focussing  for 
each  object  in  a  different  plane.  When  an  object  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  is 
quite  sharp,  one  at  half-a-mile  distance  is  hazy  and  indistinct.  It  is  evident 
that  such  a  lens  would  be  ill  adapted  for  taking  photographs  with.  Again 
we  have  seen  an  eight-inch  telescope  on  one  of  the  terrestial  eyepieces  of 
which  the  owner  had  engraved  a  scale  of  distances,  so  that  by  merely  looking 
at  any  object  at  a  distance  and  placing  it  in  sharp  focus  he  could,  by  referring 
to  his  scale,  ascertain  with  a  moderate  degree  of  accuracy  at  what  distance 
the  object  was  situated.  In  photographic  and  telescopic  lenses,  the  shorter 
the  focus  the  greater  is  the  depth  of  definition ;  in  the  caBe  of  microscopic 
object  glasses  the  contrary  rule  holds  good. 

Received. —  D.  Winstanley ;  “MarkOute;”  H.  H.  Snelling ;  S.  S.  Crewdson 
(in  our  next) ;  The  Economical  Disposal  of  Sewage,  by  F.  H.  Danchell,  C.E.; 
On  the  Discrimination  of  Good  Water  and  Wholesome  Food,  by  Dr.  J. 
Emerson  Reynolds;  a  sample  of  new  collodion,  from  Rouch  &  Co.;  and  a 
sample  of  pyroxyline  from  “  An  Amateur.” 


New  Stipple  Process. — We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Long,  For¬ 
syth,  and  Griffiths,  of  Cardiff,  a  specimen  of  a  new  process  by  which 
stippled  backgrounds  are  obtained  without  artistic  labour.  The  picture— 
a  portrait — is  about  18  x  15,  and  the  graduation  of  the  stippled 
ground  is  harmonious  and  pleasing.  The  process  by  which  this  effect 
is  obtained  has  been  patented.  It  differs  entirely  from  other  patented 
methods,  and,  judging  by  the  specimen,  its  capabilities  are  susceptible 
of  being  largely  developed. 

American  Exhibition. — The  gold  medal  of  the  National  Photographic 
Association  is  offered  for  the  best  display  of  work  from  any  one  foreign 
country  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  July  next.  Com¬ 
petitors  will  pay  their  own  charges  for  carriage  both  ways,  and  their 
pictures  will  be  returned  to  them  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Exhibition. 
No  duties  will  be  required,  as  by  act  of  Congress  such  pictures  will  be 
admitted  duty  free.  It  is  desirable  to  have  parcels  shipped  as  early  as 
possible,  to  arrive  in  America  at  least  four  weeks  before  the  opening  of 
the  Exhibition.  Direct  all  packages  to  the  National  Photographic 
Exhibition,  care  of  Edward  L.  Wilson,  Secretary,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Polytechnic  Institution. — Professor  Gardner  is  at  present  de¬ 
livering  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  Fuel,  which  he  illustrates  by  several 
pretty  chemical  experiments.  The  most  attractive  portion  of  the  lecture, 
however,  is  that  in  which  he  describes  a  newly-patented  discovery  by 
which  the  hitherto  useless  dust  and  refuse  at  the  mouth  of  the  mines  may 
be  consolidated  and  converted  into  hard  lumps  of  coal,  the  cost  of  this 
new  product  being  seventeen  shillings  a  ton  under  the  ordinary  selling 
price  of  coal.  The  operation  of  making  this  is  shown,  and  sample  lumps 
freely  distributed.  The  exhibition  of  Mr.  York’s  wonderfully  excellent 
transparencies  of  the  animals  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  is  also  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  attractive  item  in  the  various  features  of  this  emporium  of  popular 
science.  When  thrown  upon  a  forty-feet  screen  one  can  appreciate  their 
good  qualities  far  better  than  when  examining  them  on  the  small  scale- 
three  and  a-quarter  inches — on  which  alone  they  could  he  seen  at  the  last 
Conduit-street  exhibition, 
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NEW  PATENTS. 


“An  Improved  Method  of  Obtaining  Photometric  Measurements,  and 
Apparatus  for  that  Purpose.” — No.  686,  February  24.  Francis  John 
Bolton  ;  Charles  Edmund  Webber. 

“An  Improved  Method  of  Obtaining  Artistic  Results  in  Finishing 
Photographic  Portraits. ” — No.  776,  March  4.  John  Long;  Alexander 
Forsyth  ;  James  Robert  Griffiths. 
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IODIDE  OF  NITROGEN  IN  COLLODION. 

.N  the  letter  of  our  French  correspondent  Mr.  Sutton  mentions  the 
tuggestion  of  Dr.  Fleury  Hermagis  to  use  “  iodide  of  nitrogen”  as  an 
odising  compound  for  collodion.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this 
>ody  are — first,  that  its  use  precludes  the  necessity  for  a  preserva- 
ive  ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  increases  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film, 
)therwise  it  would  not  have  been  described  as  the  basis  of  a  “  new 
:apid  dry  collodion  process.”  Mr.  Sutton  very  properly  treats  the 
natter  with  the  ridicule  it  appears  to  deserve ;  but  we  would  add 
i  few  remarks  to  those  already  made  on  the  subject. 

The  so-called  iodide  of  nitrogen  is  a  peculiarly  unstable  body.  So 
very  subject  to  change  is  it  that  when  in  a  moderately-dry  condition 
it  decomposes  with  a  rather  violent  explosion  when  touched  with  the 
fingers  or  a  feather.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  such  a  body  would 
be  peculiarly  dangerous  for  free  photographic  use.  It  is  very  easily 
prepared  by  finely  powdering  some  iodine  and  adding  it  to  some 
strong  aqueous  ammonia,  stirring  the  mixture,  then  pouring  off  the 
liquid  and  drying  in  the  air,  the  precipitate  being  distributed  in 
small  pieces  of  paper.  Instead  of  drying  the  compound  so  produced 
Dr.  Hermagis  adds  alcohol  to  it,  and  then  collodion  iodised  with 
iodide  of  ammonium.  He  seems  to  suppose  that  the  “  iodide  of 
nitrogen”  dissolves,  and  confers  some  peculiar  property  on  the  col¬ 
lodion,  and  ultimately  on  the  sensitive  film  obtained. 

We  happen  to  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  the 
“  iodide  of  nitrogen  ” — a  body,  we  may  remark,  about  whose  chemical 
composition  there  is  a  great  deal  of  doubt,  and  are  not  aware  that  it 
has  been  proved  to  dissolve  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  a  mixture  of  the 
two.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  free  iodine  is  always  present  in  the  iodide 
of  nitrogen  prepared  in  the  manner  indicated,  and  this  free  iodine 
will,  of  course,  dissolve  in  the  menstrua  named.  We,  therefore, 
venture  to  think  that  Dr.  Hermagis  has  found  a  “mare’s  nest,”  and 
that  his  “new  rapid  dry  collodion  process”  is  one  not  materially 
differing  in  any  detail  from  one  in  which  an  ammonium-iodised 
collodion  containing  free  iodine  is  used.  We  leave  our  readers  to 
judge  whether  the  use  of  such  a  collodion  would  be  conducive  to 
extraordinary  rapidity. 


PACKING  WET  NEGATIVES. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  concerning  the 
advantages,  real  or  alleged,  of  dry  plates  over  the  wet  collodion 
process  when  practised  in  the  field,  there  are  many  who — durinw 
the  present  year  at  least — will  still  adopt  the  latter  method  of 
depicting  nature.  To  these  the  question  of  the  best  means  of  pack¬ 
ing  their  plates  both  before  and  after  exposure  is  one  of  no  small 
interest.  However,  the  packing  of  plates  before  being  used  is  a 
very  simple  matter ;  it  is  their  care  after  receiving  a  picture,  and 
while  in  a  wet  state,  that  at  present  demands  our  attention. 

What  is  required  for  the  wet-plate  tourist  photographer  who  is 
operating  with  a  tent  is  not  so  much  a  means  of  preventing  the 
breakage  of  the  glass  as  of  storing  the  plates  in  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  space,  yet  so  as  to  keep  their  surfaces  absolutely  free  from 
harm,  and,  if  need  be,  wet  for  a  period  of  several  hours,  or  until  the 
photographer  has  returned  to  his  hotel  or  home,  where  he  can 
intensify  and  fix  such  negatives  as  require  this  treatment. 


Several  photographers,  and  among  them  Mr.  Keith,  of  Liverpool, 
in  whose  field  equipment  we  first  saw  it  adopted,  have  a  number  of 
thin,  light  frames — one  for  each  negative  that  is  to  be  taken- — and 
in  each  of  these  a  negative  is  placed.  These,  then,  are  placed  in  a 
box — one  being  laid  on  the  top  of  the  other  until  the  box  is  full.  As 
the  front  of  the  box  is  hinged  at  the  bottom,  and  can  thus  fall  down, 
access  can  be  had  to  these  frames  with  perfect  ease.  When  thus 
stored  the  plates  remain  wet  for  a  long  time.  If  we  recollect  aright 
Mr.  Keith  informed  us  that  they  could  remain  there  several  day3 
without  drying.  This  is  very  useful  for  those  whose  time  or  con¬ 
venience  does  not  admit  of  their  completing  the  intensification,  fixing, 
and  washing  the  negatives  en  route. 

There  is  an  excellent  method  of  packing  negatives  adopted  by 
several  London  amateurs,  and  which  Mr.  Hunter,  who  first  showed 
it  to  us,  explained  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society.  It  is  a  very  simple,  and  what  has  been  proved  to  be 
an  effective,  modification  of  the  method  just  described.  A  box  is 
made  either  of  tin  or  wood,  and  exactly  the  size  of  the  plates.  In 
this,  as  in  the  preceding  box,  both  the  front  and  the  lid  are  hinged. 
The  plates  are  packed  in  the  following  manner 

The  first  negative  has  a  moderately-stout  elastic  india-rubber  band 
slipped  over  each  end,  care  being  taken  that  it  is  not  allowed  to 
encroach  upon  the  picture.  Of  course  there  will  be  a  sacrifice  of 
about  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  according  to  the  width  of 
the  band,  damaged  at  each  end ;  but  photographers  usually  calculate 
upon  losing  as  much  as  that  of  their  picture,  at  any  rate.  The 
double-banded  negative  is  then  laid  down,  back  upward,  on  the 
bottom  of  the  plate-box,  and  a  plain— -that  is,  an  unbanded— -negative 
is  then  laid  over  it,  also  back  upward.  Then  follows  another  with 
bands,  and  so  on,  a  banded  and  a  plain  one  alternating  until  they 
are  all  stored.  A  long,  yielding  spring  screwed  inside  of  the  lid  of 
the  box  presses  down  upon  the  negatives,  which  are  thus  retained  in 
their  places  even  if  the  box  were  turned  upside  down.  In  this  way 
the  negatives  are  packed  in  very  little  space  indeed,  and  each  is 
separated  from  the  other  by  the  thickness  of  an  india-rubber  band. 

This  is  a  very  simple  and  good  method  of  storing  negatives,  and  if 
the  plate-box  be  made  of  tin  a  great  economy  of  space  will  accrue ; 
and  this  is  a  boon  of  no  slight  importance  when  we  consider  the 
smallness  of  the  bulk  in  which  photographers  desire  to  compress  the 
impedimenta  connected  with  wet  collodion,  out-of-door  photography. 


ACTION  OF  LIGHT  ON  OLIVE  OIL. 

According  to  our  contemporary,  Les  Mondes,  Moschini  has  made 
some  interesting  observations  on  the  action  of  light  on  olive  oil, 
and,  as  the  investigations  possess  considerable  practical  interest,  we 
shall  now  give  them  in  some  detail. 

It  was  found  that  when  ordinary  coloured  olive  oil  was  exposed 
for  a  considerable  time  to  sunlight  that  it  became  colourless, 
although  its  density  was  not  sensibly  affected.  This  bleached  oil, 
when  treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  (s.g.  1'63),  did  not  be¬ 
come  green  as  usual,  but  assumed  an  orange  tint.  With  nitric  acid 
and  with  caustic  potash  it  takes  a  blueish  colour  instead  of  the 
green  or  pale  yellow  colour  produced  by  these  reagents  in  the 
ordinary  oil. 
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Oil,  even  if  exposed  for  several  months  to  the  action  of  solar 
light,  preserves  its  property  of  thickening  under  the  influence  of 
nitrous  vapours.  After  exposure  for  three  months  it  remains  fluid, 
even  after  previous  treatment  with  nitrate  of  mercury. 

The  bleached  oil  has  an  acid  reaction,  a  feeble,  rancid  taste,  and 
dissolves  magenta,  with  the  production  of  an  intensely  red  solution. 
This  point  is  one  of  some  importance,  as  Jacobsen  has  proposed  to 
detect  free  fatty  acids  used  to  adulterate  olive  oil  by  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  the  oil  will  dissolve  the  aniline  colour  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  red  solution.  If  no  material  amount  of  the  colour 
appear  to  dissolve,  the  oil  is  probably  free  from  fatty  acids ; 
whereas,  if  the  colour  be  dissolved  in  the  way  mentioned,  the 
colour  dissolves  with  the  production  of  a  magnificent  red  colour. 
Moschini  now  shows  that  this  test,  which  has  been  so  much  lauded, 
is  really  of  little  value,  since  perfectly  pure  oil  which  has  been 
exposed  to  sunlight  dissolves  the  magenta,  and  thus  reacts  as  if  it 
had  been  adulterated  with  fluid  fatty  acids.  We  have  thus  further 
proof  of  the  extraordinary  influence  of  light  on  bodies  hitherto 
supposed  to  be  little  affected  by  it. 


It  is  often  useful  to  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  particular 
white-coloured  iodide  contains  any  iodate.  The  plan  commonly  re¬ 
commended  for  the  purpose  is  to  lay  a  piece  of  the  suspected  salt  on 
a  white  plate,  and  touch  the  substance  to  be  tested  for  the  iodate 
with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid;  the  salt  becomes  immediately  of  a 
more  or  less  pronounced  yellow  colour,  owing  to  the  liberation  of 
iodine  if  an  iodate  be  present.  If  no  impurity  be  present  the  iodide 
should  retain  its  white  colour ;  but  it  often  happens  that  the  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  used  contains  chlorine  or  percliloride  of  iron,  either  of 
which  will  liberate  iodine  from  perfectly-fine  iodide  of  potassium  or 
other  analogous  salt.  As  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  hydrochloric  acid 
perfectly  free  from  the  last-named  impurity  more  especially,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  hydrochloric  acid  a  little  tartaric 
acid.  The  salt  is  powdered,  placed  on  a  white  plate,  and  moistened 
with  water;  a  crystal  of  tartaric  acid  or  citric  acid  is  then  placed  on 
the  salt,  and  if,  after  this  treatment,  the  substance  does  not  alter  to  a 
yellow  tint,  the  iodide  tested  may  be  considered  free  from  iodate. 


As  a  small  contribution  towards  an  answer  to  the  oft-repeated  ques¬ 
tion  concerning  the  prospects  of  dry-plate  photography  during  the 
forthcoming  season,  we  may  state  that  we  have  at  present  two  samples 
of  collodio-bromide  in  our  possession,  received  respectively  from  the 
Rev.  A.  Johnson  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman.  Mr.  Johnson’s  collodion 
was  prepared  about  a  month  previous  to  our  receiving  it,  and  we  have 
had  it  in  our  possession  for  more  than  a  fortnight.  The  method  of 
using  it  is  very  simple.  It  is  merely  poured  upon  the  glass  plate, 
rinsed  with  water,  and  is  then  ready  for  use  either  wet  or  dry,  no 
preservative  whatever  being  required.  We  have  tried  it  several 
times,  and  find  that  it  is  all  that  Mr.  Johnson  claims  for  it.  We  hope 
that  he  will  soon  give  the  formula  by  which  it  is  prepared.  Mr. 
Stillman’s  collodio-bromide  is  so  prepared  that  it  can  be  exposed  to 
strong  daylight  with  impunity— nay,  the  plates  can  be  coated  in  the 
light.  All  that  is  required  to  give  them  a  very  high  degree  of  sensi¬ 
tiveness  is  to  wash  them  in  common  water,  when  they  are  ready  either 
for  immediate  use,  or,  like  those  above  spoken  of,  they  may  be  dried 
without  any  preservative.  The  quality  of  the  negatives  obtained  by 
Mr.  Stillman  on  these  plates  is  of  a  high  order. 


Referring  to  a  communication  from  Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper,  to  be  found 
among  the  correspondence  in  the  present  number,  we  observe  that 
the  leading  objection  urged  by  him  against  Mr.  Sutton’s  process 
applies  to  alkaline  developing  generally.  We  shall  state  what  we 
have  done  with  a  view  to  test  the  validity  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  objection. 
We  have  a  small  Meagher’s  tent,  in  which  the  provision  for  ventila¬ 
tion  is  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  and  we  have  developed  two  plates 
in  this  tent,  using  more  ammonia  than  that  recommended  by  Mr. 
Sutton.  In  the  case  of  the  first  plate  we  allowed  the  tent  to  remain 
in  its  usual  condition  when  used  for  ordinary  work,  in  which  state, 
as  we  have  said,  the  ventilation  is  most  excellent;  but  before  develop¬ 


ing  the  second  plate  we  carefully  closed  the  ventilator,  and  then 
applied  the  ammoniacal  pyrogallic  developer,  intentionally  using 
twice  as  much  ammonia  as  was  requisite.  Up  to  the  time  that  the 
tent  became  unendurable  from  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  there 
was  scarcely  an  appreciable  smell  of  ammonia,  and  when  we  opened 
the  ventilator  we  increased  the  proportion  of  the  volatile  alkali  to 
four  times  that  which  was  really  required  without  more  than  a  faint 
smell  being  perceptible.  This,  therefore,  need  not  frighten  photo¬ 
graphers  from  trying  alkaline  development.  We  have  nothing  to 
say  concerning  the  “economy”  of  the  process  further  than  this — 
that  a  weak  bath  is  not  necessarily  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than 
one  of  great  strength.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Sutton  says  in  his 
little  work : — “  This  strong  bath  is  costly  in  the  first  instance,  but  as 
there  is  subsequently  no  waste  of  silver  it  is  economical  in  the  long 
run.  No  silver  is  used  in  developing,  and  all  that  clings  to  the  back 
and  front  of  the  plate  on  its  removal  from  the  bath  goes  into  the 
washing  waters,  and  eventually  is  restored  to  the  hath  without  having 
to  be  reduced.”  One  word  on  the  allegation  that  collodion  of  a 
certain  price  is  required  in  this  process.  The  collodion  with  which 
we  have  tried  the  process  cost  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
pound,  and  it  answered  well.  We  have  touched  upon  Mr.  J.  D. 
Cooper’s  objections  at  some  length,  presuming  there  may  be  many 
other  photographers  unfamiliar  with  alkaline  development  and  the 
use  of  a  bromised  film,  and  who  may  have  entertained  similar  ideas 
to  those  expressed  by  our  correspondent. 


ON  PORTABLE  WET-PLATE  APPARATUS. 

[A  communication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.  ] 

The  subject  that  I  have  undertaken  to  introduce  to  your  attention, 
although  of  little  scientific  or  theoretical  interest,  is,  speaking  photo¬ 
graphically,  of  great  practical  importance.  Whatever  process  may 
be  adopted  for  delineating  natural  scenery,  the  power  of  producing 
wet-plate  photographic  negatives,  under  special  circumstances,  with 
the  aid  of  portable  apparatus,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 
Apart,  therefore,  from  the  relative  advantages  arising  from  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  dry  or  wet-plate  photography  generally,  the  subject  of 
portable  field  apparatus  possesses  an  interest  worthy  of  more  con¬ 
sideration  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  A  primary  consideration  in 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  is  a  determination  of  the  maximum 
weight  a  tourist  of  ordinary  strength  can  carry  without  incon¬ 
venience  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles.  My  own  impression  is 
that  the  weight  confined  within  a  satisfactory  limit  should  not 
exceed  twenty-four,  but,  preferably,  twenty-one,  pounds.  Within 
the  maximum  of  twenty-four  pounds  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  to 
combine  all  the  needful  requisites  for  the  production  of  eight  finished 
negatives  with  mechanical  facility,  each  having  an  area  of  about 
forty-five  square  inches. 

The  apparatus  of  practical  utility  hitherto  designed  to  accomplish 
the  end  in  view  may  be  conveniently  arranged  under  two  divisions 
— the  one  comprehending  such  as  have  the  dark  chamber  for  mani¬ 
pulating  attached  to  the  camera  and  lens,  and  necessitating  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  the  picture  from  the  spot  where  the  whole  is  fixed  ;  the  other, 
including  those  in  which  the  camera  and  tent  are  entirely  discon¬ 
nected,  and  can  be  used  at  some  distance  from  one  another. 

Upon  the  present  occasion  I  will  introduce  to  your  attention  one 
especially  designed  to  fulfil  the  former  conditions,  but  also  applicable 
to  be  used  as  a  portable  tent  with  a  separate  camera.  In  connection 
with  the  latter  object  I  shall  also  describe  an  efficient  camera 
designed  by  myself  with  a  primary  regard  to  lightness,  bulk,  and 
readiness  of  arrangement.  The  tent  camera  exhibited — which  is  a 
folding  modification  of  one  shown  at  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1862 — consists  primarily  of  two  trays,  each  measuring  about  twenty 
inches  by  twelve,  and  of  the  respective  depths  of  four  and  two  inches. 
These  are  hinged  together  along  the  two  longer  sides,  and  are  re¬ 
tained  when  in  use  at  right  angles  to  each  other  by  attached  binding 
screws.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  vertical  one,  and  towards  the 
right-hand  side,  an  aperture  is  made  corresponding  to  the  largest- 
sized  plate  intended  to  be  used.  Over  the  aperture  slides  externally 
a  cone  of  a  length  suited  to  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens  fixed  on  a 
rising  front. 

Upon  the  interior  is  hinged  a  frame  for  carrying  the  focussing 
glass  and  the  collodionised  plate,  and  fitted  with  a  shutter  to  protect 
the  latter,  when  in  its  position,  from  light.  The  object  of  hinging 
the  frame  is  to  enable  it  to  be  inclined  during  the  introduction  and 
removal  of  the  glasses.  At  the  left  side  of  the  chamber  is  a  window 
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for  the  admission  of  non-actinic  or  direct  light  and  for  purposes  of  ven¬ 
tilation  ;  above  it  is  a  space  for  carrying  the  focussing  glass  when  not 
in  use.  In  the  centre  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  tent,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  immediately  facing  the  operator,  is  a  bag  for  the  bath,  fitted 
with  a  light-tight  cover.  Around  the  margins  of  the  framework  is  at¬ 
tached  a  covering  to  complete  the  tent,  consisting  of  three  thicknesses 
of  undressed  twill — the  middle  one  black,  and  the  outer  ones  drab.  An 
opening  about  seven  inches  by  six  is  left  in  the  front,  to  the  edges  of 
which  is  attached  a  portion  of  the  covering  four  or  five  inches  in 
width,  carrying  at  its  outer  extremity  a  wire  frame  covered  with  velvet, 
fitting  exactly  to  the  contour  of  the  face  just  above  and  below  the 
eyes,  and  capable  of  being  held  in  contact  therewith  by  an  elastic 
band  passing  behind  the  back  of  the  head.  This  arrangement  allows 
a  degree  of  freedom  for  the  different  positions  of  the  body  exceed¬ 
ingly  preferable  to  that  afforded  by  a  fixed  aperture  in  wood. 

The  development  is  conducted  in  a  light  tin  tray  fitted  with  two 
crosspieces  of  straight  or  sliglitly-concave  wires,  and  so  fastened  to 
the  3ides  of  the  dish  as  to  support  the  plate  a  little  below  its  edges. 

I  will  now  describe  the  camera  to  which  I  referred  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  portable  wet-plate  apparatus,  and  especially  designed 
with  a  view  to  lightness,  absence  of  loose  screws,  rigidity,  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  lens.  The  camera  is  made  in  pine,  of  a  suitable  size  in 
height  and  width  to  carry  the  dark  slide,  and  of  a  total  depth  cor¬ 
responding  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  with 
which  it  is  to  be  used.  In  the  front  a  square  opening  is  made,  into 
which  fits  a  rectangular  chamber  carrying  the  lens  screwed  into  its 
flange  fixed  upon  an  ordinary  rising  front.  This  box  or  carrier  is 
vertically  divided  into  two  parts,  hinged  together  at  the  centre  of 
two  of  its  opposite  sides ;  the  whole  is  made  light-tight  by  curved 
pieces  of  wood  working  against  the  top  and  bottom  and  parallel  ones 
at  the  sides. 

The  camera,  having  nuts  fitted  at  the  bottom  and  side,  with 
attached  caps  of  wood  to  exclude  light,  can  be  used  to  take  either 
horizontal  or  vertical  views,  and  the  swinging  front  being  made  in¬ 
tentionally  square  can  be  placed  in  either  direction,  and  so  afford  in 
both  positions  the  vertical  inclination.  When  not  in  use  the  latter 
is  reversed  in  its  position  and  carried,  with  the  attached  lens  safely 
protected,  in  the  interior  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  camera.  The 
whole  arrangement,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  specially  constructed  for  a 
lens  of  a  given  focus,  with  rack-and-pinion  adjustment;  and  for  the 
purposes  intended,  when  fitted  with  a  Dallmeyer’s  rapid  rectilinear 
or  other  similar  doublet,  answers  most  satisfactorily. 

T.  Sebastian  Davis. 


A  PRACTICAL  METHOD  FOR  PRESERVING  SENSI¬ 
TISED  PAPER. 

Out  of  the  hundreds  of  plans  and  recipes  for  advancing  and  im¬ 
proving  the  manifold  processes  of  photography  it  would  be  small 
wonder  if  every  now  and  then  a  really  noteworthy  and  excellent  one 
failed  to  attract  its  due  attention,  and  an  invention  of  solid  and  sub¬ 
stantial  merit  fell  to  the  ground  through  imperfect  appreciation. 

A  photographer  who  could  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  experi¬ 
mentalising  could  not  be  able  to  fully  try  a  tithe  of  the  new  processes 
given  in  print,  much  less  could  one  whose  only  chance  for  experi¬ 
ment  is  when  dull  weather  and  circumstances  combined  give  an 
occasional  free  half  day.  To  the  latter  category  belong  too  many  of 
us,  and  to  such  circumstances  do  I  attribute  the  fact  that,  in  common 
with,  I  believe,  the  bulk  of  my  profession,  I  have  let  slip  by  one  of 
the  most  important  aids  to  our  processes  that  have  been  proposed  for 
some  years.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  hasten  at  the  outset  to  disown 
all  claim  to  invention  as  regards  the  process  I  am  at  present  endea¬ 
vouring  to  resuscitate.  I  only  desire  to  give  the  results  of  my  expe¬ 
riments  with  a  process  due,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  to  Mr.  M. 
Carey  Lea,  the  well-known  correspondent  of  this  Journal,  and  at 
sundry  times  or  places  republished,  still  without  attracting  appa¬ 
rently  any  attention.  I  have  had  the  plan  down  for  trial  in  my 
note-book  for  some  time,  and  at  the  end  of  last  year  I  put  in  train 
some  experiments  which  induce  me,  after  many  careful  practical 
trials,  to  use  the  commendatory  language  I  do. 

If  a  piece  of  bibulous  paper  which  has  been  soaked  with  carbonate 
of  soda  be  dried  and  used  as  a  backing  instead  of  the  accustomed 
pad  of  felt  in  the  printing-frame,  the  paper  print  will  retain  its 
colour  and  purity  of  whiteness  for  a  far  longer  time  than  in  daily 
practice  could  possibly  be  required.  If  a  print  thus  produced  be  a 
day  or  two  old  it  is  practically  in  every  sense  quite  equal  to  a  print 
produced  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  by  the  ordinary 
methods  we  are  accustomed  to.  I  have  made  a  variety  of  experi¬ 
ments,  extending  over  several  months,  to  vary  the  process,  but 
without  any  more  satisfactory  results  than  those  given  by  using  the 


method  as  first  published ;  and  I  will  try  to  give  as  brief  an  account 
as  possible  of  the  more  important  modifications  essayed,  and  their 
results. 

Towards  the  end  of  last  year  I  placed  in  a  printing-frame,  contain¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  bare  glass  in  the  place  of  a  negative,  four  different 
pieces  of  sensitised  paper  prepared  just  as  usual — in  fact,  pieces 
taken  at  random  out  of  the  day’s  stock.  I  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
pieces  respectively — 1st,  a  plain  new  felt  pad ;  2nd,  a  pad  of  blotting- 
paper,  prepared  with  carbonate  of  soda ;  3rd,  a  pad  of  blotting- 
paper  prepared  with  bicarbonate  of  soda ;  4th,  a  linen-lined  India- 
rnbber  sheeting  pad  with  bicarbonate  of  soda.  The  results  were 
most  striking.  At  the  end  of  a  week’s  trial  No.  1  paper  was  quite 
brown,  while  all  the  other  three  were  perfectly  white— not  a  bit 
changed  from  the  hue  they  had  when  first  put  into  the  frame.  I 
have  examined  them  every  week  since.  No.  3,  at  the  moment  of 
writing,  lying  before  me,  is  very  slightly  tinted,  and  quite  capable  of 
giving  a  fair  print,  while  the  No.  1  piece  is  just  the  colour  of  a  well- 
seasoned  mahogany  board.  I  send  to  the  Editors  pieces  of  No.  1 
and  No.  3  to  elicit  an  opinion  upon  their  merits.  After  many 
trials  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  bicarbonate  is  preferable  to 
carbonate  of  soda,  though,  at  first,  my  opinion  inclined  the  other  way. 

Having  proved  the  undoubted  utility  of  the  bicarbonate,  I  tried 
other  means  of  applying  it.  In  the  same  frame  I  placed  pieces  of 
paper  sensitised  as  usual,  but  which  had  been  placed— No.  1  between 
sheets  of  the  prepared  paper  immediately  after  removing  from  the 
bath ;  No.  2  after  it  had  become  half  dry ;  and  No.  3  quite  dry. 
No.  3  had  the  advantage. 

With  the  idea  of  producing  a  paper  which  might  be  permanent 
without  any  backing  I  tried  the  following  experiments  : — No.  1, 
ordinary  sensitised  paper  sponged  at  the  back  with  bicarbonate  solu¬ 
tion  after  sensitising;  No.  2,  albumenised  paper  sponged  at  the  back 
and  then  floated  on  the  silver  bath;  Nos.  3  and  4  the  same,  but 
floated  upon,  instead  of  sponged  with,  the  solution,  and  with  a  similar 
variation  ;  No.  5,  ordinary  sensitised  paper.  The  fop  half  of  each  of 
these  five  pieces  was  backed  with  the  prepared  paper,  and  the  bottom 
half  with  the  usual  pads  of  felt.  Results  (after  two  months)  : — Top 
half,  Nos.  1  and  2  were  very  mottled-looking,  with  a  general  per¬ 
vading  drab  hue;  Nos.  3  and  4  even,  but  drab;  No.  5  a  good 
white.  The  bottom  half  of  No.  5  was  quite  brown;  the  others  much 
the  same  as  the  top  half. 

These  experiments  were  repeated  with  the  papers  piled  in  heaps 
instead  of  being  placed  in  the  printing-frame ;  the  results  were  iden¬ 
tical.  I  repeated  also  the  whole  of  the  experiments  with  a  portion  of 
the  sensitised  paper  doubled  back  before  being  placed  in  the  frame. 
The  portion  visible  under  the  doubled  part,  which  would  thus  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  soda  backing  by  a  sheet  of  paper,  was  immeasurably 
inferior  to  the  part  exposed  directly  to  the  soda  paper,  though 
the  former  gave  results  far  whiter  than  with  the  felt  backings.  We, 
therefore,  learn  from  this  experiment  that  if  it  be  desired  to  preserve 
paper  by  means  of  soda  ready  for  future  use  each  piece  must  touch 
the  prepared  soda  paper.  My  note-book  has  many  more  notes 
upon  the  subject,  but  the  above  are  the  leading  variations  I  tried. 
The  first  series  narrated  at  once  showed  me  the  practical  nature  of 
the  process,  and  I  at  once  adopted  it  for  daily  use,  and  have  kept  to  it 
ever  since  with  most  marked  advantage.  Everyone  knows  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  guessing  exactly  the  quantity  of  paper  to  be  silvered 
for  the  day’s  consumption,  and  not  a  week  passes  in  which  either 
valuable  paper,  or  still  more  valuable  time,  does  not  get  lost,  for  no 
one  would  think  of  toning  a  print  that  had  been  part  printed  one  day 
and  finished  the  next.  I  say  no  one ;  I  speak,  of  course,  of  those  de¬ 
siring  the  very  best  results.  Some  manipulators  speak  of  toning 
two  or  three  days’  prints  at  once;  they  simply  do  not  know  what  a 
good  print  is.  If  a  vignette  is  in  question  the  results  are  wretched  ; 
but  if  backed  with,  and  kept  wrapped  up  in,  the  bicarbonate  of  soda 
paper  the  whites  are  equal  at  the  least  to  the  average  work  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  man  who  tones  every  day  a  print  by  the  old  method  with¬ 
out  the  soda  pads. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  yet  which  remain  to  be  cleared  up  as 
to  the  altered  details  of  working.  I  noticed,  for  instance,  that 
though  all  the  experiments  afforded  wonderful  results  as  to  keeping 
power  there  was  a  marked  difference  upon  different  days  in  the  same 
class  of  trials.  Thinking  this  might  be  owing  to  variations  in  the 
acidity  of  the  bath,  I  tried  three  pieces  of  paper  floated  respectively 
on  acid,  neutral,  and  alkaline  baths.  The  latter  kept  least  satis¬ 
factorily,  the  two  former  were  on  a  par;  but  as  one  never  has  an 
alkaline  bath  without  knowing  it,  and  my  own  had  not  been  rendered 
so,  these  experiments  threw  no  light  upon  the  point. 

Two  practical  notes  I  may  add : — 

1.  The  strength  of  soda  solution  I  have  used  has  been  thirty 
grains  to  the  ounce.  I  have  not  tried  the  effect  of  variation. 
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2.  The  pads,  if  in  daily  use,  should  he  renewed  every  fortnight,  as 
the  preservative  power  of  the  soda  seems  to  cease  as  soon  as  the 
peculiar  stain  produced  upon  backing  papers  after  constant  use 
makes  its  appearance.  This  is  no  waste  of  time  in  my  own  studio, 
as  I  have  for  years  instructed  my  printers  every  Monday  morning 
to  provide  every  felt  pad  in  use  with  a  piece  of  clean  white  paper — 
a  method  which  is  of  material  advantage  for  preserving  the  purity 
of  the  whites  under  the  old  system. 

I  will  leave  the  subject  now,  with  the  promise  of  returning  to  it  at 
any  future  time  I  may  find  fresh  matter  worthy  of  publishing. 

In  conclusion :  I  earnestly  recommend  every  photographer — pro¬ 
fessional  or  otherwise — to  adopt  the  plan  for  two  or  three  days  only 
as  an  experiment.  I  have  not  a  doubt  lie  will  never  relinquish  it 
for  the  old  system.  G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S. 


COLLODION  TRANSFERS  FOR  ENLARGEMENTS. 

[A  communication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.] 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society,  as  most  of  you  are  aware,  a  very 
interesting  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Foxlee  on  the  subject  of  enlarge¬ 
ments.  During  the  discussion  that  ensued  the  question  arose  as  to 
which  was  the  best  mode  of  making  large  pictures.  I  remarked  that 
for  all  moderate-sized  enlargements  (say  20  X  10)  I  preferred  the 
collodion  transfer,  as  possessing  many  advantages  over  all  other 
known  methods  of  enlarging.  Mr.  Simpson  then  suggested  that  I 
should  prepare  a  paper  on  the  subject  for  this  meeting ;  but,  as  I  had 
nothing  new  to  bring  forth  but  what  every  photographer  was 
acquainted  with,  I  could  not  see  how  I  might  profitably  occupy  the 
meeting.  It  wTas  then  proposed  that  I  should  explain  my  method  of 
working.  This  I  will  do  with  much  pleasure. 

I  maintain  that  collodion  transfers  possess  many  advantages  over 
all  other  known  methods  of  enlarging,  not  even  excepting  the  secret 
£o  10s.  or  fifteen-pounders.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  facility  by 
which  they  can  be  produced  ;  secondly,  great  variety  in  the  choice  of 
materials  to  which  they  can  be  transferred ;  and,  thirdly,  superiority  of 
the  finished  picture. 

I  will  give  an  instance  of  the  first-named.  An  officer  in  the 
army  came  to  my  place  one  morning  and  asked  me  whether  I 
could  make  him  a  large  picture  to  match  one  he  had  of  his  wife — 
size  14  X  12.  He  was  proceeding  to  India  by  the  evening  mail, 
and  wished  to  make  it  a  present  before  he  left.  It  was  to  be 
painted,  framed,  &c.,  at  latest  by  7  p.m.  the  same  day.  This,  of 
course,  I  told  him  was  out  of  the  question ;  the  light  was  then  too 
poor  even  to  make  a  large  negative,  without  the  et  ceteras  attached,  and 
the  most  I  could  attempt  was  to  make  him  a  few  cartes  by  the  time 
named.  He  sat  for  the  cartes  and  I  got  a  tolerable  negative.  In  the 
course  of  conversation  he  mentioned  that  he  would  not  care  what  he 
paid  if  he  could  get  what  he  required.  Now,  as  necessity  is  univer¬ 
sally  acknowledged  to  be  the  mother  of  invention,  so  in  my  case  I 
began  to  lament  that  I  could  not  transfer  a  little  of  the  “needful  ”  that 
appeared  to  be  so  plentiful  with  him  and  so  scarce  with  me.  It  then 
occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  done  by  collodion  transfer,  so  I  set 
to  work  with  a  will.  In  half-an-hour  the  transfer  was  made,  in  less 
than  half  an-hour  more  the  artist  was  at  work  at  it,  and  before  six 
p.m.  it  was  fairly  painted  in  oils,  framed,  &c.,  and  eight  guineas  paid 
for  it,  to  our  mutual  satisfaction.  I  think  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
facility  by  which  they  can  be  produced. 

Then,  on  the  score  of  variety,  they  can  be  used  as  transparencies  or, 
if  for  working  in  crayons,  they  can  be  placed  on  coarse  drawing  papers 
of  any  tint;  if  for  water  colours  on  smooth  papers.  These  can  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  ivory  for  miniatures,  or  to  canvas  for  oils ;  but  if  for  plain 
pictures  I  think  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  transfers  upon 
tlxe  eburneum,  as  practised  by  the  late  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Norwich. 

In  the  next  place  there  is  more  rotundity,  better  texture,  and 
more  detail  in  the  finished  picture,  and  without  that  very  objection¬ 
able  thickening  of  the  hair,  spreading  of  the  high  lights,  and  general 
flatness  that  always  prevails  in  the  enlarged  negative  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  process. 

This  is  my  system  of  working;  but,  as  I  before  mentioned,  there 
is  in  it  nothing  either  new  or  novel,  but  simply  plain,  practical 
experience: — Coat  a  plate  with  either  Huggon’s,  Mawson’s,  or  any 
good  collodion — if  great  softness  be  desired,  newly  iodised ;  if  for 
vigour,  a  month  or  two  old  will  be  the  best.  Expose  three  or  four 
times  longer  than  would  be  required  for  iron  development.  Develope 


with  the  following : — 

Pyrogallic  acid  .  100  grains. 

Citric  acid  . .  00  „ 

Glacial  acetic  acid . ......  2  ounces. 

Water  . 20  „ 


The  development  must  be  stopped  immediately  all  the  detail  is  well 
out,  without  there  being  too  much  vigour  on  looking  through  the  picture 
as  a  transparency.  Wash  well,  and  fix  with  cyanide  as  for  negatives ; 
wash  well  again,  and  then  pour  over  the  surface  the  toning  solution. 
Sometimes,  when  the  negative  is  every  way  suitable,  the  light  good, 
and  all  things  favourable,  the  picture  will  develope  with  an  agree¬ 
able  tone,  and  will  not  in  that  case  require  further  toning ;  but  this  is 
not  always  to  be  relied  upon.  One  of  the  principal  drawbacks  to 
the  more  general  adoption  of  collodion  transfers  is  the  very  objection¬ 
able  cold  blue-black  tone  that  usually  pervades  them.  I  have  tried 
all  kinds  of  toning — bichloride  of  mercury,  uranium,  sulphocyanide, 
and  almost  everything  else  that  has  ever  been  suggested,  but  for  <> li 
practical  purposes  I  have  found  the  following  to  be  the  most  simple 


and  effective ; — 

Neutral  chloride  of  gold .  1  grain. 

Water . . .  1  drachm. 


This  will  tone  the  picture  almost  immediately,  and  give  a  rich  tone 
if  the  picture  has  been  well  exposed  and  thin ;  but  if  the  development 
has  been  slow  from  the  exposure  being  short,  then  the  picture  will 
gain  in  density,  and  will  generally  be  of  an  unpleasant  blue-black. 

After  toning  pour  off  the  solution  into  a  measure  and  flush  the 
plate  with  a  little  water  to  save  all  the  gold  possible,  as  it  takes 
very  little  to  tone  the  picture.  Wash  the  plate  thoroughly  well  and 
proceed  to  transfer,  or  lay  the  plate  in  a  dish  of  clean  water  till  a 
more  convenient  time  ;  it  will  take  no  harm  for  a  few  days  if  kept 
immersed.  To  prepare  the  paper  take  toned  drawing-paper,  or  any 
other  kind  you  may  fancy,  and  float  for  about  one  minute  on  the 
following  whilst  warm; — 

Gelatine  .  2  ounces, 

Water  .  2  pints, 

Chrome  alum . 00  grains, 

then  hang  up  to  dry  in  a  warm  place.  When  the  paper  is  once 

dry  the  film  of  gelatine  will  not  again  dissolve  off,  owing  to  the 
chrome  alum  making  it  insoluble ;  it  will,  however,  after  soaking  a 
few  minutes  in  tepid  water  until  it  becomes  slightly  tacky. 

To  transfer  the  delicate  collodion  film  from  a  large  plate  to  rough 
paper  must  appear  to  the  uninitiated  a  most  formidable  and  delicate 
manipulation  ;  but  it  appears  much  more  difficult  on  paper  than  it 
really  is  in  practice.  The  following  will  be  found  a  very  simple 
plan  : — Soak  a  suitable  piece  of  the  above-mentioned  paper  in  tepid 
water  for  a  few  minutes.  Whilst  this  is  soaking  pour  over  the  plate 
a  solution  of  ten  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  one  ounce  of  water,  and 
flow  backwards  and  forwards  for  a  few  seconds ;  this  ensures  the 
film  leaving  the  plate  more  readily.  Then  apply  your  transfer  paper, 
carefully  avoiding  air-bubbles,  &c. ;  rub  it  down  into  perfect  contact 
with  a  squeegee.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  paper  does  not  move 
after  being  once  in  contact  with  the  film,  as  that  would  entirely  spoil  the 
picture.  I  always  turn  the  paper  over  the  edge  towards  the  left,  and 
holding  it  with  thumb  and  finger  draw  the  squeegee  across  from  left  to 
right;  then  lay  aside  in  a  warm  place  until  the  paper  is  surface  dry  (that 
is,  dry  to  the  touch) ;  lift  one  corner,  and,  if  sufficiently  dry,  the  film  and 
paper  will  leave  the  glass  and  peel  off  quite  easily.  This  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  matt  surface,  but  when  a  highly-polished  surface  is  desired 
the  plate  should  be  rubbed  (before  coating)  with  a  little  wax  dis¬ 
solved  in  ether,  and  the  paper  and  film  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly ; 
then  pass  a  penknife  round  the  picture,  and  it  will  immediately 
leave  the  plate  with  a  very  bright  surface.  Mount  it  as  soon 
after  leaving  the  glass  as  possible,  as  it  soon  curls  up  and  becomes 
as  tenacious  as  a  watch-spring,  and  very  difficult  to  mount  at  all, 
owing  to  the  collodion  surface  not  expanding  after  being  once  dry. 
With  a  slight  wash  over  of  a  weak  solution  of  gelatine  it  takes 
water  or  any  other  colours  quite  easily,  and,  if  desired,  they  can  be 
“  Yander  Weyded.”  There  appears  to  be  a  great  difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  enlargements  on  canvas.  I  have  found  the  collodion  trans¬ 
fers  answer  the  purpose  most  admirably  by  preparing  the  canvas 
with  the  gelatine  and  chrome  alum,  as  before  mentioned. 

Now,  I  have  another  way  of  making  transfers,  and  this  undoubt¬ 
edly  is  the  best;  but,  like  most  other  good  things,  it  is  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  at.  Coat  the  plate  with  Thomas’s  or  Mawson’s  collodion. 
I  prefer  it  after  being  six  months  iodised  and  rather  thick.  I  prefer 
the  silver  bath  fifty  grains  to  the  ounce,  but  any  good  working  bath 
will  do.  Let  the  plate  remain  rather  longer  in  the  bath  than  usual ; 
remove  the  plate,  and  wash  off  all  free  nitrate  under  an  ordinary 
tap,  and  finally  wash  with  a  little  distilled  water.  Then,  for  the 
preservative,  take — 

Tannin  .  6  drachms. 

Honey  .  4 

Water  .  20  ounces. 

Mix  with  hot  water,  and  filter.  Take  a  little  of  this  in  a  clean  mea¬ 
sure  or  cup  and  flood  the  plate,  pouring  it  off  and  on  three  or  lour 
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times ;  then  place  the  plate  in  a  dark,  warm  place  to  dry,  and  store 
away  for  use.  I  have  found  these  plates  keep  well  for  a  month,  and 
I  dare  say  others  will  keep  longer.  When  you  require  the  plates  for 
use  proceed  in  the  same  way  as  for  wet  plates,  but  giving  about  six 
times  the  exposure ;  or,  perhaps,  the  best  way  is  to  try  a  small  plate 
first,  and  see  as  to  exposure,  or  better  still,  as  a  guide,  is  when  a 
slight  trace  of  damage  is  just  visible  on  the  plate  before  developing. 
Moisten  the  plate  well  with  distilled  water,  and  develope  with  the 
following 

Pyfogallic  acid . . . . .  40  grains. 

Citric  acid .  . . . .  20  ,, 

Tartaric  acid . . . . .  20  ,, 

Water .  20  ,, 

Flood  the  plate  with  this,  and  pour  back  into  the  measure  ;  then  add 
one  or  two  drops  of  a  thirty-grain  solution  of  silver.  If  the  picture 
come  up  without  density  and  full  of  detail  add  a  little  more  silver  ; 
if  strong,  and  without  detail,  add  more  developer.  Develope  rather 
deep,  as  the  toning  reduces  the  picture  a  little ;  then  tone  and  fix 


with  the  following : — 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonia  .  5  ounces. 

Chloride  of  gold  .  5  grains. 

Water  .  20  ounces. 


Flood  the  plate  with  this,  and  pour  on  and  off  until  all  yellowness 
disappears  ;  then  thoroughly  wash,  and  transfer  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  small  crystals  before  you  were  done  in  this  manner.  I  have 
made  many  better  as  regards  tone,  &c.  I  much  regret  I  have  not 
been  able  to  make  an  enlargement  by  this  method  in  time  to  show 
you  this  evening ;  but  I  can  safely  say  that  when  it  is  carefully  worked 
with  tact  and  judgment,  as  it  should  be,  the  tone  and  general  beauty 
of  the  untouched  enlargement  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

W.  T.  Morgan. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS.* 

By  a  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

The  method  of  producing  enlarged  negatives  by  the  reversed  action 
of  light,  published  and  advocated  by  Mr.  Foxlee,  appears  to  be  so 
captivating  that  I  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  he  and  many 
others  will  continue  not  only  to  work  in  this  field  but  to  give  to  the 
public  the  result  of  further  experiments.  Seeing  that  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  at  the  last  meeting  but  one  of  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society  that  a  prize  should  be  offered  for  the  best  large  picture  pro¬ 
duced  by  any  means,  the  process  in  question  ought  to  be  extensively 
tried  during  the  summer,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  definite  decision 
concerning  the  moot  point  whether  large  pictures  can  be  best  taken 
direct  or  by  an  enlarging  process.  Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Crawshay, 
or  some  other  wealthy  amateur,  will  be  induced  to  supplement  the 
prizes  already  so  very  generously  offered  by  the  addition  of  one  or 
more  for  the  foregoing  object.  The  London  Photographic  Society 
is  said  to  have  turned  the  corner  and  to  be  getting  into  a  state  of 
prosperitjR  Surely  this  Society,  which  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  photography,  might  set  aside  a  small  portion 
of  its  income  for  developing  photography  in  this  direction. 

A  photographers’  benefit  society  has  long  been  talked  of;  and  I  re¬ 
joice  in  seeing  that  active  steps  have  been  taken  to  form  such  a 
union.  That  it  will  be  supported  to  the  extent  of  its  deservings 
and  the  wants  by  which  it  was  called  into  existence  I  doubt  not; 
and  I,  meantime,  wish  it— God  speed  ! 

Old  photographers  will  have  read  with  intense  gusto  the  notes 
from  Mr.  Ross’s  old  ledger.  An  article  of  this  kind  possesses 
immense  historical  interest. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  societies  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association  had  a  demonstration,  showing  the  actinic  opacity 
of  different  kinds  of  glass.  The  Oldham  Photographic  Society  has 
had  an  evening  with  the  lantern,  and  a  discussion  on  the  best  light 
to, use  with  that  now  popular  instrument.  The  members  of  the 
London  Photographic  Society  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  listening  to  a 
lecture  by  Professor  Stokes,  the  discourse  being  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  have  prevented  the  publishers  from  getting  the  Journal  issued 
till  at  least  three  weeks  beyond  the  time  of  the  meeting  !  The 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  had  a  most  interesting  paper  from 
a  veteran  artist,  Mr.  James  Ross,  his  subject  being  a  historical  one. 
The  South  London  Photographic  Society  had  a  capital  paper  on 
enlargements,  by  Mr.  Foxlee,  and  a  very  good  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  the  paper.  This  Society  seems  to  be  becoming  very 
popular  among  London  photographers  ever  since  its  removal  to  the 
more  central  premises  now  occupied. 

*  Concluded  from  page  109. 


The  idea  of  covering  lantern  transparencies  with  colourless  glass 
as  suggested  in  the  Journal  reminds  me  of  a  way  by  which  these 
pictures  may  be  rendered  both  more  transparent  and  more 
permanent — it  is  the  cementing  together  of  the  surfaces  by  Canadian 
balsam.  I  have  some  pictures  which  have  been  treated  in  this  way, 
and  there  is  a  decided  increase  in  their  transparence,  especially  in 
those  which  have  been  coloured.  The  way  to  cement  them  is  to 
have  the  balsam  of  about  the  consistence  of  very  thick  castor  oil, 
turpentine  being  used  to  thin  it  if  required ;  the  picture  is  laid  upon 
a  flat  iron  plate  made  so  warm  as  to  render  it  unpleasant  when  the 
back  of  the  hand  is  applied  to  it.  A  small  pool  of  balsam  is  poured 
on  the  centre,  care  being  taken  that  no  air-bubble  is  formed.  Have 
the  cover  standing  quite  clean,  warm  it  over  a  spirit  lamp,  and  lay  it 
slowly  and  carefully  down  on  the  little  pool  of  balsam,  continuing  the 
pressure  until  the  balsam  oozes  out  all  round  the  edges.  Tie  thin 
string  round  the  picture,  placing  the  longitudinal  half  of  a  common 
bottle  cork  on  the  centre  of  each  side  so  as  to  enable  the  pressure  of 
the  string  to  bear  upon  the  centres  of  the  picture.  Close  contact  is 
thus  maintained,  and  the  picture  is  placed  in  a  moderately-hot  kitchen 
oven  until  the  balsam  which  has  escaped  round  the  edges  has  become 
quite  hard,  when  it  may  be  allowed  to  become  cold.  The  hardened 
balsam  is  then  pared  away  with  a  knife,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  glass 
cleaned  by  either  a  little  benzole,  ether,  or  old  collodion.  If  a  mat  is 
to  be  used  it  must  be  pasted  on  the  outside  of  the  glasses — not 
between  them.  Fractured  pictures  may  be  mended  so  as  nearly  to 
escape  detection  by  cementing  the  pieces  to  a  glass  of  similar  size. 

- - 

HUefraqs  of  Satitfies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

place  of  Meeting. 

Free  Library,  Win,  Brown-street, 
Hare  and  Hounds,  Yorkshire-st. 

,,  27  . 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


This  Society  met  on  Thursday,  the  13th  inst.,  at  the  Arundel  Hall, — 
the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Brittlebank  was  elected  a  member. 

It  was  announced  that  the  committee  had  decided  upon  purchasing  a 
lantern  for  the  use  of  the  Society,  and  that  it  was  intended  that  any 
member  might  have  the  use  of  it  for  two  or  three  successive  evenings 
on  the  payment  of  a  small  sum. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Morgan  read  a  paper  on  Collodion  Transfers  for  Enlarge¬ 
ments.  [See  page  134.]  Several  excellent  enlargements,  pictures  on 
paper,  and  opal  glass,  illustrative  of  the  method  of  transferring  advo¬ 
cated,  were  handed  round  for  examination. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  said  that  the  process  might  be  applied  to  canvas 
with  capital  effect,  a  tine  enlarged  portrait  of  Mr.  Werge  in  the  last 
exhibition  having  been  produced  by  a  process  of  a  similar  kind  to  that 
described  by  Mr.  Morgan. 

Mr.  Crougiiton  inquired  if  the  greasiness  of  the  prepared  canvas 
would  not  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  collodion  film. 

Mr.  Simpson,  in  reply,  said  that  the  adhesion  was  so  perfect  that  the 
film  could  only  be  removed  by  scouring  it  oft'. 

Mr.  Foxlee,  speaking  of  the  tone  of  enlarged  collodion  pictures, 
said  that  if  the  magnesium  light  were  employed  in  their  production  a 
better  tone  would  be  obtained.  He  had  found  that  the  shorter  the 
exposure  in  the  camera  the  warmer  in  tone  was  the  resulting  picture. 
He  would  like  to  know  how  the  nitric  acid  and  the  chrome  alum 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Morgan  would  affect  the  permanence  of  the  picture. 

Mr.  Morgan  did  not  always  use  the  acid,  but  only  when  the  film  was 
disinclined  to  leave  the  plate. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  considered  that  for  transferring  positives  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  was  best.  He  had  had  much  experience  -with  it,  and  found 
that  it  toughened  the  film. 

Mr.  Foxlee,  referring  to  the  tone  of  the  pictures  exhibited,  said  that 
a  warm  tone  could  be  produced  by  mercury,  but,  unfortunately,  it  was 
not  stable.  A  permanent  colour  might  be  obtained  by  toning  with  gold . 

Mr.  Blanchard  remarked  that  sulphide  of  ammonium  gave  a  good 
tone.  If  bichloride  of  mercury  were  used  before  fixing  the  tone  thus 
obtained  would  not  fade. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  Mr.  Tulley’s  method  of  applying  gold  before 
fixing  might  be  advantageously  tried. 

Mr.  F.  Howard  advocated  a  rapid  exposure,  and  recommended  toning 
by  sel  d’or,  or  hyposulphite  of  gold. 

Mr.  Henderson  considered  that  in  the  process  advocated  by  Mr. 
Morgan  a  proper  scale  of  tone  could  not  be  obtained,  the  half-tones 
being  nearly  as  dark  as  the  deepest  shadows.  To  obviate  this  he 
himself  used  a  very  old  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  which  he  had  had  by 
him  for  six  years,  and  which,  when  mixed  with  a  little  fresh  solution, 
yielded  transparencies  possessing  fine  gradation. 
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In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  method  employed  by  Mr.  Morgan  for 
cementing  the  glass  covers  on  the  opal  glass  pictures  exhibited  by  him, 
Mr.  Morgan  said  that  he  used  Canadian  balsam  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Price  observed  that  in  cementing  two  glass  surfaces  the  application 
of  an  air-pump  would  effectually  get  rid  of  all  air-bubbles  in  the  balsam. 
The  subject  then  dropped. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  exhibited  two  camera  fronts  with  arrangements  for 
swinging  or  tilting  the  lens.  One  was  the  original  Phillips’  front,  as 
recently  described  in  this  Journal,  the  other  being  an  ingenious  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  same  made  by  Mr.  Garland.  The  latter  had  both  a 
vertical  and  horizontal  movement,  the  adjustment  being  effected  by 
means  of  milled-headed  screws.  As  it  had  only  been  handed  to  him 
since  he  had  entered  the  meeting,  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  point  out 
all  its  special  features. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  then  read  a  paper  On  Portable  Wet  Plate 
Apparatus.  [See  page  132.]  Mr.  Davis  described  with  great  minute¬ 
ness  the  various  parts  of  his  tent  and  camera. 

Mr.  Frank  Howard  then  described  his  portable  tent,  a  full  description 
of  which  we  gave  in  our  last  volume,  page  324.  Taking  a  small  parcel 
out  of  his  pocket,  “that,”  he  said,  “  is  my  tent,  in  which  I  have  taken 
all  the  pictures  which  I  shall  now  exhibit.”  He  explained  that  it 
consisted  of  a  triangular  bag  retained  in  position  by  the  legs  of  the 
camera  stand.  The  complete  outfit  for  working  plates  7  x  4  he  had 
reduced  to  eighteen  pounds,  the  tent  itself  weighing  from  two  and 
a-half  to  three  pounds.  The  camera  he  used  was  a  simple  pinewood  one 
weighing  twenty  ounces. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Stillman  regretting  his  inability  to  be  at 
the  meeting  on  that  occasion,  but  stating  that  he  had  sent  his  latest 
tent,  and  had  requested  Mr.  Taylor  to  explain  its  nature  and  show  its 
operations.  This  was  accordingly  done. 

Mr.  Blanchard  observed  that  during  last  summer  he  had  worked  in 
this  tent,  and  was  enabled  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  its  excellence. 

Mr.  Hunter  exhibited  and  explained  the  working  of  Edwards’s  grapho- 
genic  apparatus,  and  handed  round  several  pictures  taken  by  it  during 
the  last  year. 

Mr.  F.  York  said  that  although  the  camera  he  had  to  exhibit  did  not 
quite  come  under  the  head  of  the  topic  then  under  discussion,  which  was 
the  exhibition  of  appliances  for  working  wet  collodion  in  the  field,  still  it 
would,  he  believed,  prove  to  be  interesting  to  most  of  them.  His  camera, 
he  said,  was  eight  and  a-half  inches  square,  with  hinged  tailboard  and 
extending  front,  focussing  from  three  to  twenty  inches,  and  perfectly 
rigid.  The  brass  stretching-bars,  when  not  in  use  for  that  purpose, 
extended  ten  inches  in  front  of  the  camera,  and  supported  the  focus¬ 
sing  cloth,  thus  forming  a  hood  shutting  off  diffused  light  from  the 
lens  —very  necessary  in  using  lenses  of  short  focus.  The  sliding  front 
carried  a  series  of  blocks  five  inches  square,  and  the  holes  in  these 
were  not  in  the  centre  but  as  close  to  the  top  as  possible,  thus  permitting 
the  sliding  front  to  be  used  sufficiently  high  for  the  most  elevated  building, 
or  reversed  for  a  panorama  from  an  elevation,  or  for  a  close  subject  like 
a  tombstone,  keeping  the  camera  perfectly  level  and  dispensing  with  a 
swing  back  or  front.  It  had  cross  partitions  for  taking  double  stereos, 
on  one  plate,  and  the  vertical  partition  had  a  spring  attached  to  it,  so 
that  when  the  slide  was  pulled  up  it  nearly  touched  the  plate,  thus  dis¬ 
pensing  with  the  great  objection  of  different  partitions  for  lenses  of  dif¬ 
ferent  focus.  For  stereoscopic  work  the  lenses  are  fitted  on  blocks  sliding 
horizontally,  allowing  of  their  shifting  either  way  to  get  exactly  the 
same  subject  in  each  picture,  so  that  stereos,  taken  on  whole  plates  could 
be  used  for  the  ordinary  stereos.,  the  cabinet  stereo.,  or  cut  two  cabinets 
o  x  4J  inches.  Mr.  York’s  lenses  were  Dallmeyer’s  wide-angle  recti- 
linears  of  three,  four,  and  five  inches  focus ;  and  by  removing  the  front 
lens  the  focus  was  doubled,  making  altogether  a  series  of  three,  four,  five, 
six,  eight,  and  ten  inches  focus.  Their  weight  did  not  exceed  one  and 
a-half  pounds,  and  they  maybe  carried  in  the  pocket,  thus  enabling  anyone 
to  select  the  best  site  and  use  the  proper  lens  for  the  position.  He  did 
not  claim  to  be  the  originator  of  the  camera— -it  was  Mr.  Meagher’s  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  but  the  fittings  were  his  own  ideas  carried  out  by  Mr.  Meagher. 

Mr.  Hawkins  exhibited  and  explained  the  action  of  an  ingenious  little 
camera  made  by  Mr.  Lane,  in  which  a  dark  tent  was  entirely  dispensed 
with. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  unanimously  voted  to  the  various  gentlemen 
who  had  exhibited  apparatus,  and  the  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 
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MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  13th  inst., — A.  Brothers,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S.,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  passed,  and  Mr. 
John  Beaumont  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Wade  had  handed  him  a  specimen  of 
the  ammonia-citrate  of  iron  printing  process,  which,  in  consequence  of 
some  remarks  made  at  the  last  meeting,  Mr.  Wade  had  subjected 
to  very  rough  treatment.  He  had  nailed  it  to  a  wall  outside  his  house, 
where  it  had  been  for  a  month  exposed  to  all  kind  of  weather.  When 
compared  with  a  small  portion  which  had  been  carefully  preserved  no 
change  could  be  perceived. 


Mr.  Parkinson  exhibited  an  enlargement  from  a  card  print.  It  was 
well-defined  for  a  print  from  an  albumen  surface,  but  wanting  in  bril¬ 
liancy. 

Mr.  Coote  exhibited  a  picture  presenting  a  very  curious  effect.  A 
rock  in  the  distance  had  the  appearance  of  being  partially  in  the 
foreground. 

The  Chairman  being  compelled  to  leave  early,  Mr.  Mabley  took  the 
chair,  and  read  a  letter  from  the  President,  lamenting  his  inability  to  be 
present  at  the  soirde. 

The  members  then  adjourned  to  select  lantern  pictures  for  the  soil  t'c 
exhibition. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  FRANCE. 

After  the  usual  preliminaries  a  letter  was  read  inviting  the  aid  of 
patriotic  Frenchmen  in  restoring  the  ruined  library  of  Strasbourg,  to 
which  the  members  are  invited  to  forward  any  books,  addressing  their 
parcels  to  No.  1,  Rue  Bonaparte. 

The  following  interesting  communication,  from  M.  Despaquis,  was 
then  read : — In  1867  this  gentleman  presented  to  the  Society  a  pre¬ 
paration  of  collodionised  parchment  paper  sensitised  with  carbon.  It 
was  preserved  for  five  months  from  the  time  of  preparation,  and  then 
tried  by  a  committee  of  the  Society,  when  it  was  found  to  be  quite  as 
sensitive  as  on  the  day  of  its  preparation.  Subsequently  M.  Despaquis 
had  stated  his  formula,  by  which  he  said  it  wTas  possible  to  prepare  a 
paper  which  would  be  extremely  sensitive,  and  which  would  retain  its 
sensitiveness  for  an  indefinite  period  after  preparation.  His  method  is 
as  follows  : — 

Rain  or  distilled  water,  gelatine  perfectly  free  from  fatty  matter, 
bichromate  of  ammonia — not  of  potash — aniline  colours,  if  they  are 
wished  for,  or  China,  with  a  carbon  finely  ground.  The  proportions  he 
does  not  give,  and  he  says  that  this  recommendation,  although  highly 
approved  of  by  the  experts,  lay  unnoticed,  a  dead  letter,  for  years  ; 
this,  too,  notwithstanding  the  recognised  difficulty  which  operators  and 
makers  have  to  contend  wfitli  in  obtaining  a  carbon  tissuo  which  will 
retain  its  sensitive  properties  for  a  length  of  time. 

Because  he  believes  he  has  found  the  true  remedy  for  the  evil  he  has 
been  again  induced  to  bring  it  forward. 

It  has  occurred  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  experience  to  find  that 
gelatines  differed  greatly  in  their  keeping  qualities.  He  has  had  paper 
which  has  kept  sensitive  when  prepared  with  one  gelatine,  and  which 
has  become  rapidly  insoluble  when  prepared  with  another ;  and  this 
latter  effect  was  produced  when  the  gelatine  had  not  been  properly 
freed  from  fat.  He  had  accordingly  applied  to  a  maker  to  see  whether 
he  could  furnish  him  with  a  substance  which  should  positively  be  free 
from  that  defect.  The  maker  answered  that  he  was  prepared  to  furnish 
the  article  required,  and  that  he  could  supply  a  substance  which  would, 
with  absolute  certainty,  retain  its  sensitiveness.  He  proposed  to  make 
this  infallible  substance  from  bone  buttons.  The  thing  was  accordingly 
done,  and  M.  Despaquis  says  it  has  been  a  perfect  success.  He  has 
used  paper  so  made  after  keeping  four  months,  and  the  last  sheet  has 
been  as  good  as  the  first. 

He  therefore  insists  strongly  that  the  thing  can  be  done,  and  that  by 
keeping  such  paper  in  a  cellar  where  the  air  is  slightly  moist  rather  than 
in  a  dry  place,  it  may  be  preserved  in  a  sensitive  state  for  an  indefinite 
period.  More  than  that,  be  declared  that  it  was  possible  to  make  the 
sensitive  compound  and  use  the  coating  of  colour  on  the  sheet  of  paper 
in  full  daylight  without  its  quality  being  in  the  slightest  degree  im¬ 
paired,  as  the  solution  only  became  sensitive  when  it  had  dried. 

The  Chairman  (M.  Davanne)  said  that  in  point  of  fact  the  samples 
sent  to  the  Society  on  previous  occasions  by  this  gentleman  had  been  of 
very  unequal  quality ;  but  that  since  he  desired  anew  to  have  his  ex¬ 
periments  tested,  the  matter  should  be  handed  over  to  the  committee  of 
the  Society  constituted  for  such  purposes.  He  (M.  Davanne)  then 
went  into  the  subject  of  the  Syndicate  of  Photography  which  had  been 
brought  forward  at  the  last  meeting,  by  M.  Frank  de  Villecholes. 
He  assured  the  gentlemen  who  composed  that  institution  that  the 
Society  had  for  them  and  their  motives  the  highest  respect  and 
sympathy,  and  regarded  them  only  with  feelings  of  good  fellowship. 
The  two  institutions  were  designed  to  complete  one  another,  although 
their  ways  might  be  distinct.  The  Syndicate  attended  to  the  matters 
commercial,  judiciary,  and  he  might  even  say  personal,  that  concerned 
the  photographic  community,  while  the  Society  was  occupied  with  what 
was  scientific,  progressive,  and  general ;  and  this  division,  really  so 
sharply  defined,  between  the  functions  of  the  two  bodies  ensured  the 
completest  harmony  between  them,  and  he  therefore  assured  the  new 
body  of  the  concurrence  and  co-operation  of  the  executive  of  the  old. 
With  regard  to  the  organisation  of  public  exhibitions  it  would  be  an 
error,  he  said,  to  suppose  that  the  Society  was  not  interested  in  them  ; 
for,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  one  of  its  great  objects  of  anxiety,  and  he 
must  further  avow  frankly  that  if  the  Society  had  hitherto  been  unable 
to  do  what  it  could  have  wished  in  the  way  of  getting  up  these  exhibi¬ 
tions  the  fault  lay  with  photographers  and  not  with  it.  They  could 
not  be  stirred  to  act  in  such  matters  without  a  great  expenditure  of 
energy.  The  sole  aim  of  the  Society  is  the  progress  of  photography, 
and  its  will  is  good  and  without  limit  to  fulfil  that  end,  but  the  power 
is  too  often  wanting.  Concerning  things  at  Vienna,  he  (M.  Davanue) 
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said  that  a  few  tardy  exhibitors  had  been  got  together,  so  that  in  spite 
of  some  blanks  to  be  regretted,  France  would  be  not  unworthily  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  Weltausstellung . 

The  Society  then  heard  the  several  callings  from  the  English  and 
,  continental  journals,  and  then 

M.  Gobert  read  the  report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  report 
upon  the  non-granting  of  the  Society’s  medals  in  the  years  1870-71. 
He  said  that  the  suspension  was  owing  to  the  disastrous  character  of 
the  events  of  those  years,  which  entirely  suspended  the  studies  and  re¬ 
searches  relative  to  photography ;  hence  these  had  only  been  fully 
resumed  in  1872,  and  this  year  he  hoped  would  find  them  once  more  on 
their  previous  footing. 

A  discussion  arose  thereafter  upon  one  of  Steinheil’s  new  wide-angle 
lenses  constructed  specially  for  architectural  work. 

M.  Davanne  remarked  how  small  a  diameter  these  lenses  had  com¬ 
pared  with  similar  ones  of  English  or  French  make.  They  were  scarcely 
bigger  than  their  largest  stop,  while  lenses  are  usually  four  or  five 
times  larger  than  the  so-called  full  aperture.  This  fact,  he  thought, 
landed  them  in  this  dilemma  : — Given  a  position  almost  identical  for  the 
diaphragms  of  the  various  makers’  lenses,  either  M.  Steinheil  (justly 
renowned  maker  though  he  be)  in  adopting  the  restricted  diameter  for 
his  objectives  loses  light  and,  consequently,  rapidity  of  action,  or 
English  and  Fi'ench  makers  in  adopting  the  larger  diameters  of  lenses 
for  diaphragms  comparatively  very  small  lose  uselessly  a  deal  of  time, 
materials,  and  money,  which  ought  to  be  economised  or  used  for  leading 
to  a  greater  perfection  of  work.  The  question  thus  put  appeared  to 
him  easy  of  solution  by  making  some  comparative  trials,  and 
according  as  they  result  they  should  be  able  to  tell  the  makers  who  are 
in  earnest  where  to  direct  their  strength,  and  what  to  give  up  as  useless 
redundancy. 

The  meeting  appeared  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that  large  lenses  are 
a  mistake. 

M.  Roussellon  laid  before  the  Society  proofs  of  a  modified  heliotype 
process  which  he  had  invented.  The  pictures  were  much  admired ;  but 
he  did  not  let  sufficient  daylight  into  his  method  to  enable  us  to  give 
any  clear  idea  of  it. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  Mr.  Fassett,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  sent  a  remarkable  series  of  proofs 
presented  by  members  of  that  Society,  consisting  of  portraits  of  different 
sizes,  landscapes,  instantaneous  views  of  animals,  and  stereoscopic 
views  taken  in  different  parts  of  America. 

M.  ‘  Geymet  exhibited  the  working  of  a  machine  intended  for 
pulverising  the  powders  used  in  carbon  printing,  enamelling,  &c.  It 
consists  of  a  heavy  disc  of  glass  which  is  moved,  in  all  directions  by 
mechanism  upon  a  flat  slab  of  glass,  upon  which  the  powder  to  be 
pulverised  is  laid,  exactly  on  the  principle  employed  by  painters  to  grind 
their  colours. 

M.  Roussellon  observed  that  he  had  obtained  a  highly  satisfactory 
result  by  using,  in  the  finishing  process,  discs  covered  with  india-rubber ; 
and  he  thought  it  wonld  be  easy  to  make  the  addition  to  the  apparatus 
of  M.  Geymet. 

M.  Geymet  exhibited  several  proofs  of  a  photographic  portrait  in 
printing  ink,  obtained  by  means  of  lithography,  and  promised  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  process  at  a  future  meeting. 

M.  Champion,  the  secretary,  then  made  some  remarks  upon  an  explo¬ 
sive  compound  of  acetate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potass,  which  has  re¬ 
cently  been  discovered  by  M.  Yiolette,  and  published  in  the  Science 
pour  tous.  He  then  read  to  the  Society  an  article  of  Mr.  Sutton’s, 
published  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  and  translated 
into  the  Bulletin  Beige,  on  the  subject  of  the  comparative  sensitiveness 
of  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver.  In  concluding,  he  observed  that  the 
author  insisted,  and  with  reason,  upon  attending  to  the  proper  time  of 
immersion  in  the  nitrate  bath. 

M.  Davanne  observed  that'this  question  was  far  from  being  exhausted, 
inasmuch  as  it  presents  results  which  appear  to  be  contradictory.  He 
reminded  them  of  the  anterior  experiments  of  Yogel  and  others,  in  which 
iodide  of  silver  appeared  to  be  more  sensitive  to  the  high  lights,  and  bro¬ 
mide  of  silver  to  the  half-tones  and  details  in  the  shadows.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  saying  that  operators  did  not  sufficiently  bear  in  mind  that 
the  more  bromide  a  collodion  contained  the  stronger  the  nitrate  bath 
should  be  in  proportion. 

Mr.  Cooper's  new  preservative  for  dry  plates,  containing  salicine, 

;  gallic  acid,  tannin,  phenic  acid,  and  white  sugar,  as  published  in  this 
Journal,  was  then  read,  but  elicited  no  remarks. 

Attention  was  next  called  to  a  new  developer,  published  in  this 
Journal,  for  the  development  of  silver  enlargements  by  artificial 
light. 

Allusion  was  then  made  to  a  remark  of  M.  Vogel,  in  Les  Mondes, 
respecting  the  manipulation  of  pyroxyline.  When  sulphuric  acid  con¬ 
tains  much  nitric  acid,  allowance  must  be  made  for  this,  or  the  pyroxy- 
1  line  will  be  too  explosive  and  insoluble.  If  the  sulphuric  acid  be  free 
from  nitric  you  may  employ  equal  weights  of  it  and  saltpetre.  When 
you  operate  upon  thirty  grammes  of  cotton  the  optical  properties  of 
the  product  appear  to  be  changed,  and  it  is  not  the  same  thing,  when 
ammonia  is  used,  instead  of  alcohol,  to  wash  the  cotton  and  remove  the 
last  traces  of  acid. 


M.  Davanne  made  some  remarks  respecting  the  F rench  Photographic 
Exhibition  at  Vienna.  French  exhibitors  have  named  three  delegates 
who  will  represent  their  interests,  viz.,  MM.  Davanne,  Roussellon,  and 
Arisson.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that,  notwithstanding  the  regrettable 
absence  of  some  great  names,  the  present  state  of  photography  in 
France  will  be  well  represented  this  year  at  Vienna. 

M.  Georges  Fortier  presented  to  the  Society  a  series  of  prints  obtained 
in  printing  ink  upon  bichromated  gelatine  applied  to  a  metal  plate. 
Some  of  them  were  printed  upon  paper,  others  upon  silk,  with  different 
coloured  inks.  They  showed  in  general  great  sharpness,  particularly  a 
lady’s  portrait  and  a  copy  of  a  statuette  in  plaster,  both  being  very 
soft  and  harmonious. 

On  this  subject,  and  in  reference  to  the  communication  made  by  M. 
Lemercier  at  the  previous  meeting  respecting  the  process  and  the 
patent  of  M.  Albert,  of  Munich, 

M.  Fortier  remarked  that  he  did  not  think  it  possible  to  maintain 
the  validity  of  the  patent.  He  said,  in  fact,  that  M.  Poite  vin  had  patented 
the  process,  which  consisted  in  applying  a  mixture  of  bichromated  gela¬ 
tine  to  any  kind  of  plate,  to  the  exposing  it  to  light,  and  to  passing  over 
it  a  roller  charged  with  printing  ink.  What  they  knew  of  the  process  of 
Albert,  of  Munich,  consisted  precisely  in  applying  a  mixture  of  bichro¬ 
mated  gelatine  to  a  glass  plate,  and,  after  exposure,  passing  over  it  a 
roller  charged  with  printing  ink ;  but  it  appeared  difficult  to  pretend 
that  the  glass  plate  was  not  included  in  the  conditions  of  any  surface 
foreseen  by  M.  Poitevin. 

Here  the  President  remarked  that  the  Society,  although  permitting 
the  free  discussion  of  questions  of  that  sort,  could  not  and  ought  not  to 
pronounce  upon  the  validity  of  any  patent.  That  was  entirely  a  com¬ 
mercial  question,  which  could  only  be  decided  by  the  Tribunals  of 
Commerce. 

M.  Davanne  then  followed  suit,  and  appeared  to  side  with  M.  Fortier. 
He  said  that  the  successive  patents  which  bore  the  names  of  Tessie  du 
Mothay  and  Marshal  (of  Metz),  Edwards,  and  Albert  (of  Munich),  were 
all  modifications  of  the  discovery  of  M.  Poitevin.  In  fact,  he  said,  the 
principle  was  the  same  in  all,  and  that  to  put  a  film  of  bichromated  gelatine 
upon  stone,  zinc,  or  copper  entered  into  the  definition  given  by  M.  Poite¬ 
vin  of  any  surface  whatever ;  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  use  of  those 
different  subjectiles  ought  to  have  no  importance  whatever,  inasmuch  as 
the  luminous  impression  was  made,  not  upon  the  stone,  zinc,  or  copper, 
but  upon  the  film  of  bichromated  gelatine.  One  necessary  condition 
appeared  to  be  the  perfect  adherence  of  the  gelatine.  Tessie  du  Mothay 
and  Marechal  have  sought  to  obtain  that  by  means  of  bichromate  of 
potass  or  chromic  acid — Albert,  of  Munich,  by  means  of  light  passing 
through  the  glass  to  the  back  of  the  film.  But,  said  he  (M.  Davanne), 
can  this  mode  of  proceeding  give  rise  to  a  patent?  We  ought  to  remember 
that  MM.  Laborde  and  Fargier,  in  France,  and  Mr.  Blair,  in  England, 
had  already  indicated,  under  different  circumstances,  that  it  Avas  a  good 
thing  to  make  the  light  pass  through  the  subjectile.  In  any  case,  he 
said,  nothing  could  hinder  anyone  from  employing  any  kind  of  support 
for  the  bichromated  film,  provided  he  observed  the  precaution  not  to 
let  the  light  pass  through  the  support. 

M.  Roussellon  observed  that  M.  Arosa,  who  had  purchased  the  patent 
of  MM.  Tessie  du  Mothay  and  Marshal,  in  order  to  avoid  all  disputes, 
had  obtained  the  acquiescence  of  M.  Poitevin  before  putting  the  pro¬ 
cess  into  operation.  He  agreed  with  M.  Davanne,  and  said  that  all 
those  patents,  dovetailing  one  into  the  other,  were  no  more  than  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  original  patent,  that  the  principal  point  \ATas  to  make 
certain  of  the  adherence  of  the  gelatine  film  to  its  support,  and  that  it 
was  easy  to  arrive  at  that  without  employing  any  preliminary  film,  Avhich 
merely  complicated  the  operations  ;  but  even  when  that  was  necessary  it 
would  always  be  easy  to  obtain  it,  either  by  direct  insolation  or  by 
chemical  reagents,  such  as  alum,  chrome  alum,  tannin,  &c. 

M.  Geymet  declared  that  in  all  his  experiments  the  use  of  a  second 
film  had  appeared  more  injurious  than  otherwise. 

The  President  once  more  reminded  the  meeting  that  the  above 
opinions  were  quite  personal,  and,  hoAvever  interesting  the  discussion 
might  be,  they  must  then  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day. 

M.  Herman  presented  a  varnish  which,  Avhen  employed  Avarm,  instead 
of  Soehnbe  or  lac  varnish,  permitted  the  easy  retouching  of  negatives  Avith 
lead  pencil.  Its  composition  Avas  not  stated. 

M.  Mayer  presented  a  product  having  the  same  object.  This  varnish, 
to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  “Mattolain,”  has  been  already  em¬ 
ployed  in  many  Austrian  and  Prussian  studios. 

M.  Lampu6  presented  a  series  of  proofs  mounted  upon  a  special  card¬ 
board  which  he  had  received  from  Holland,  and  Avhich  had  faded  very 
rapidly.  He  sent  also  some  unmounted  proofs  which  had  been  piintcd 
in  the  same  manner  and  had  not  faded  in  the  least.  The  fading  was, 
therefore,  due  to  the  mounting-board.  He  added,  that  on  opening  the 
box  containing  it  a  peculiarly  infectious  odour  was  emitted,  like  that  of 
organic  matter  in  a  state  of  putrefaction. 

M.  Champion,  who  had  rapidly  examined  one  of  the  sheets  upon 
which  the  faded  prints  had  been  mounted,  made  the  following  remarks : — 
A  slight  trace  of  hydro  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphide  of  ammonium  caused 
prints  to  turn  yellow  in  the  same  Avay  as  a  trace  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
not  removed.  Might  they  not,  then,  attribute  to  that  fact  the  fading  of 
which  M.  Lampue  complained  ?  The  paper  upon  Avdiicli  the  faded  prints 
were  mounted  contained  a  feeble  trace  of  fecula,  and  was,  Avithout  doubt* 
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sized  with  gelatine  ;  besides  which  its  odour  reminded  one  of  putrefying 
gelatine.  Under  certain  circumstances  common  gelatines  might  by  their 
fermentation  set  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Papers  containing  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime  might  also,  by  contact  with  fomenting  glue,  set  free  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen.  They  know  also,  from  the  experiments  of  Payen 
and  other  savants,  that  plaster  of  Paris  in  presence  of  organic  matter 
and  humidity  might  set  free  hydrosulphuric  acid.  That  might  explain 
the  facts  lately  stated  by  M.  Frank  de  Villecholes  that  prints  newly 
mounted  and  placed  one  upon  the  other  were  often  covered  with  spots, 
which  was  prevented  by  drying  them  separately.  They  should,  therefore, 
be  very  careful  what  cardboards  were  employed  for  mounting  prints,  also 
in  the  choice  of  the  mounting  solution,  which  they  ought  to  prepare 
themselves. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 
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G  BISHOP,  1  , 

F.  W  HART, )  Auditors. 
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The  Present  State  of  Photography  in  France. — M.  Leon 
Vidal’s  Polychrome  Portraits.— M.  Jacobi’s  Photo-Engrav¬ 
ings.—  M.  Poitevin’s  New  Rapid  Dry  Process.— Dr.  Hermagis’ 
Explosiyely-Rapid  Dry  Process. 

1  will  endeavour  in  the  present  letter  to  give,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
a  general  idea  of  the  present  state  of  photography  in  France. 

I  he  art  appears  to  have  taken  hold  of  the  French  mind  more  than 
that  of  any  other  people,  and  hence  its  greater  commercial  development 
in  France,  although  the  discoveries  and  inventions  have  been  mostly 
made  by  English  amateurs.  A  few  instances  of  this  will,  I  think,  prove 
my  position.  Fox  Talbot’s  paper  process  was  first  commercially  applied 
in  France  on  a  large  scale  by  Blanquart-Evrard.  The  stereoscope, 
invented  by  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  (not  by  Brewster),  received  its  first 
important  commercial  development  in  France,  chiefly  by  M.  Ferrier. 
Swan  s  perfected  carbon  process  was  first  applied  commercially  on  a 
large  scale  in  trance  by  M.  Braun.  TYoodbury’s  process  was  first  taken 
up  commercially  on  a  large  scale  in  France  by  MM.  Goupil ;  while  in 
England  it  was  a  Frenchman,  Disderi,  who  first  tried  to  form  a  com¬ 
pany  for  working  it.  This,  of  course,  has  not  been  due  to  any  want  of 
enterprise  in  the  English  character,  but  because  we  are  a  more  enter¬ 
prising  people,  and  rather  look  down  upon  picture-making  as  beneath 
the  level  of  the  really  great  commercial  and  engineering  concerns  in 
which  we  delight.  An  English  paterfamilias,  after  a  severe  day’s  work 
at  his  bank,  his  office,  his  stores,  or  his  manufactory,  throws  himself 
into  the  midst  of  his  family  circle,  amuses  himself,  perhaps,  for  five 
minutes  with  looking  over  some  photographic  pictures  and  portraits,  but 
leaves  it  to  his  wife  and  youngsters  to  indulge  their  love  of  such  baubles 


in  their  own  way,  and  thinks  it  an  immense  bore  to  be  obliged  once  m 
his  life  to  go  and  be  “  taken.”  If  you  were  to  propose  to  him  to  invest 
ten  thousand  pounds  in  starting  an  establishment  for  the  wholesale 
production  of  such  things,  he  would  think  you  little  short  of  cracked. 
France  has,  therefore,  been  left  to  take  the  lead  in  applying  the  photo¬ 
graphic  discoveries  of  our  own  amateurs.  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
more  strikingly  illustrative  of  this  than  the  diffeienoe  between  Bans 
and  London  in  the  mere  quantity  of  photographs  which  you  see  exhibited 
in  the  principal  thoroughfares.  These  stare  you  in  the  face  in  Paris  at 
every  turn. 

But  photography  in  France  is  chiefly  professional,  and  there  are  com¬ 
paratively  few  amateurs — the  professional  work  consisting  chiefly  of 
portraits,  copies  of  paintings,  and  views  of  architecture.  The  war  and 
the  commune  gave  for  a  time  an  immense  impetus  to  these  operations. 

In  portraiture  the  French  take  a  high  stand,  and  their  artists  are 
very  skilful  in  retouching.  1  have  seen  life-sized  heads  in  crayons  and 
other  styles  by  scores  in  the  boulevards  of  Paris,  in  which  the  artist's 
work  has  been  so  happily  blended  with  the  photographer’s  as  to  leave 
positively  nothing  to  desire,  the  result  being  quite  worthy  to  he  placed 
side  by  side  with  pure  works  of  art  of  a  very  high  standard.  When  we 
reflect  how  important  it  is  in  a  portrait  that  a  likeness  to  the  original 
should  be  faithfully  preserved,  as  it  is  when  a  skilful  artist  works  upon 
a  photographic  basis  of  truth,  this  novelty  in  portraiture— a  novelty  of 
modern  times — must  be  felt  by  everyone  as  a  great  advance  upon  the 
old  methods  of  portrait  painting.  We  moderns  need  no  longer  deplore 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  Titian  or  Reynolds  now  to  hand  down  our 
lineaments  to  our  children’s  children ;  for  we  can  have  truth  of  likeness, 
a  little  beautifying  idealisation,  permanent  carbon  for  the  material,  and 
a  real  work  of  art,  all  for  a  five-pound  note  !  Of  course  all  the  processes 
by  which  this  result  is  achieved  are  highly  interesting  to  professional 
photographers  who  have  their  living  to  get  by  it,  and  those  who  introduce 
any  valuable  novelties  in  these  methods  of  enlarging  and  retouching  are 
entitled  to  all  praise  and  encouragement. 

As  a  proof  of  the  value  of  this  class  of  work  I  may  mention 
something  which  has  occured  in  my  own  case.  About  five  years  agin 
I  had  a  hundred-guinea  portrait  taken  of  myself,  three-quarter  length 
and  life-size,  in  oil,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Tidey — an  artist  of  high  standing, 
and  who  I  see  is  now  engaged  painting  one  of  the  children  of  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia.  As  a  work  of  art  nothing  can  be  finer  than 
this  painting.  In  colour,  chiaroscuro,  and  technical  qualities  it  is  nothing 
short  of  perfection ;  and  the  broad  freedom  of  touch  in  the  hair  and 
beard  are  most  masterly.  But,  unfortunately,  it  is  so  much  tlattercd 
and  idealised  as  to  fail  in  that  important  point,  the  likeness.  Now,  1 
venture  to  believe  that  if  my  friend  had  worked  upon  an  enlarged 
photograph  as  a  basis  this  fault  would  not  have  occurred.  Some  really 
great  artists  can  never  catch  a  likeness ;  they  work  up  to  an  ideal  of 
their  own,  and  cannot  descend  to  truth. 

When  one  looks  at  an  enlarged  photographic  portrait,  cleverly  re¬ 
touched  by  an  artist  of  taste  and  culture,  one  is  inclined  to  exclaim, 
“  Away  with  all  pure  photography!  let  us  have  work  like  this!” 
But  the  fact  is,  truth  is  a  polygon  and  has  many  sides,  and  the  view 
one  takes  of  a  matter  depends  upon  the  standpoint  from  which  one 
regards  it.  Mr.  Ruskin  once  said  that  no  man’s  opinion  was  worth 
having  until  he  had  completely  walked  round  a  subject  and  contradicted 
himself  at  least  three  times  in  reference  to  it.  Our  opinions  also,  from 
day  to  day,  depend  somewhat  upon  the  state  of  the  liver. 

In  addition  to  these  enlarged  portraits,  one  sees  by  thousands,  in  tho 
shop  windows  of  Paris  and  other  large  French  cities,  card  portraits  of 
notabilities.  The  negatives  from  which  these  are  taken  are  often  made 
in  the  following  way  : — A  whole-plate  portrait  of  the  sitter  is  taken, 
and  the  print  worked  upon  by  an  artist  to  the  most  elaborate  extent. 
From  this  the  negatives  are  taken  from  which  the  cartes  are  printed. 
Should  any  of  these  get  broken  or  scratched,  of  course  the  loss  is  easily 
repaired  by  taking  another. 

Next  in  demand  come  carte  and  cabinet  size  copies  of  paintings. 
Vast  numbers  of  these  are  produced  by  MM.  Goupil  by  the  Woodbury 
process,  and  very  beautiful  they  are.  When  I  was  at  their  estab¬ 
lishment,  last  year,  they  were  just  beginning  to  conquer  the  difficulty  of 
getting  broad,  clean  flesh  tints  by  that  process,  which  xvas  important, 
because  there  is  an  immense  sale  in  France  for  copies  of  paintings  of 
the  nude,  and  for  this  class  of  subject  silver  printing  was  superior  to 
the  other  method.  A  picture  which  had  an  immense  run  a  year  or  two 
ago  was  the  Execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  by  Paul  Delaroche.  This 
picture  was  painted  under  the  following  circumstances : — The  artist 
laid  a  wager  that  he  would  paint  a  picture  full  of  pathos  and  interest 
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in  which  no  eyes  should  appear.  The  principal  figure  has  her  eyes 
:  bandaged,  and  the  eyes  of  all  the  other  figures  are,  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons,  turned  away  from  the  spectators ;  so  the  artist  won 
his  bet. 

You  see  also — but  more  prominently  found  in  respectable-looking 
I  French  shops  than  they  would  be  in  shops  of  the  same  class  in 
England — the  beauties  of  the  demi-monde,  coquettishly  attired,  and 
gorgeously  coloured.  I  was  shown  how  this  colouring  is  done,  and 
i  very  simple  it  is.  It  is  surprising  how  much  effect  can  be  produced  in 
!  a  couple  of  minutes.  The  colours  were  in  shells  and  dried  very  quickly. 
A  box,  with  instructions  for  use,  was  kindly  given  me  by  the  artist; 
but  I  have  made  no  use  of  his  present,  and  from  that  day  to  this  it  has 
i  remained  unopened.  Any  one  of  my  readers  who  likes  may  have  it. 

Views  of  architecture  have,  I  believe,  a  small  sale,  and  landscapes 
next  to  none. 

French  studios  are,  in  general,  small;  and  many  that  I  have  been  in 
have  a  top  light,  so  that  the  light  from  the  zenith  falls  perpendicularly 
upon  the  crown  of  the  head  of  the  sitter.  This  may  be  right  enough 
'  iu  photography,  and  I  will  not  venture  to  offer  an  opinion  to  the  con- 
j  trary,  but  no  painter  ever  lights  his  sitter  in  that  way.  When  I  am 
j  taken  in  a  studio  of  this  kind  I  always  long  for  permission  to  put  up 
an  umbrella  over  my  head.  But  professional  photographers,  of  course, 
know  best. 

The  great  novelty  just  now  in  France,  which  is  exciting  the  attention 
S  of  the  brotherhood,  is  the  process  of  M.  L($on  Vidal,  of  Marseilles,  for 
printing  in  polychrome  by  a  sort  of  carbon  process.  That  gentleman  is 
now  in  Paris,  and  is  deeply  engaged  with  M.  Marion  in  making  pre¬ 
parations  to  bring  it  out.  We  must  wait  patiently  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
then  expect  a  most  agreeable  surprise.  M.  Lacan  says  he  has  seen  a 
complete  series  of  these  photo-polychromes  which  have  excited  his 
astonishment  and  admiration.  He  adds  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
at  first  that  the  result  is  only  due  to  the  passage  of  light  through  an 
ordinary  negative,  but  he  assures  us  that  nothing  can  be  more  simple 
than  the  process. 

Some  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Blair,  of  Perth,  sent  me  a  carbon  print 
done  in  two  colours,  viz. ,  grey  and  black,  the  paper  having  been  first 
pigmented  with  grey  and  then  with  black.  Thus  all  the  distances  and 
delicate  tints  came  out  grey,  and  the  deep  shadows  black.  It  may  be 
by  an  extension  of  some  such  principle  as  this  that  M.  Vidal  has  pro¬ 
duced  his  results.  Amongst  these,  we  are  told,  are  portraits  which 
rival  the  most  exquisite  miniatures. 

M.  Jacobi,  the  great  Russian  savant-— who,  it  may  be  remembered, 
during  the  war  in  the  Baltic  nearly  blew  up  all  the  French  and  English 
admirals  and  captains,  during  their  consultation,  by  means  of  a  torpedo — 
has  just  sent  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  a  series  of  proofs  from 
photo-engraved  plates  made  in  the  Imperial  printing-office  of  St. 
Petersburg.  The  results  are  fine ;  but  the  secretary,  M.  Dumas, 
observed  that  they  showed  no  positive  advance  upon  French  work  of 
the  same  class. 

M.  Abel  Poitevin  is  in  the  field  with  a  wonderful  new  dry  process,  by 
which  the  plates  have  every  good  quality  that  can  be  desired,  and  are 
as  sensitive  as  wet  collodion.  It  is  a  modification  of  collodio-albumen, 
and  the  following  is  a  sketch  of  it  : — 

A  preliminary  coating  of  albumen  is  first  applied  to  the  plate. 
Common  collodion,  thinned  with  a  little  ether,  is  then  poured  over  it, 
and  it  is  excited  in  an  ordinary  bath,  and  well  washed.  The  plate  is 
then  coated  with  bromo-iodisecl  albumen  composed,  thus  : — 

Albumen  .  120  cubic  centimetres. 

Distilled  water  .  25  ,, 

Iodide  of  ammonium  or  potassium  1  gramme,  25. 

Bromide  .  5  decigrammes. 

Ammonium .  10  cubic  centimetres. 

Sugar  candy  t .  3  ,, 

It  is  then  dried  and  e'xposed  to  light,  which  may  be  full  sunshine.  It 
is  now  excited  a  second  time  in  a  bath  containing  eight  per  cent, 
of  nitrate  of  silver  and  one  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid;  then  washed 
with  rain  water,  and  the  following  preservative  applied  to  it :  — 

Rain  water .  1  litre. 

.  Quinquina  in  powder .  50  grammes. 

White  sugar  . . . . .  30  >} 

This  mixture  must  be  warmed  once  a  day  for  a  week,  at  a  temperature 
of  sixty  Centigrade,  and  occasionally  shaken  ;  then  decant  it,  and  add— 
Gallic  acid  . . . .  1  gramme. 


As  soon  as  the  solution  is  complete,  filter,  and  add — 

Alcohol  at  36° .  50  cubic  centimetres. 

Phenic  acid  .  5  drops. 

Dry  in  the  dark.  Expose  the  same  as  for  wet  collodion,  and  develope 
by  the  alkaline  method. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  notice  of  a  new  rapid  dry  collodion  process 
which  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Fleury  Hermagis  as  the  result  of  a 
few  trials  on  a  small  scale.  It  consists  in  the  use  of  iodide  of  nitrogen, 
and  the  film  requires  no  preservative.  The  process  will  be  a  little 
exciting  from  the  fact  that  the  operator  will  be  employing  a  substance 
which,  if  allowed  to  get  dry,  will  explode  with  the  touch  of  a  feather, 
or  even  simultaneously,  and  blow  himself  and  all  his  belongings  into 
the  middle  of  next  week  !  Always  bearing  this  danger  in  mind,  he 
will  proceed  as  follows  : — 

Rub  one  gramme  of  iodine  in  a  mortar  with  about  ten  cubic  centimetres 
of  liquid  ammonia ;  then  wash  the  precipitate  and  strain  it  upon  a  filter 
and  before  it  is  dry  (please  mark  that,  as  your  life  may  depend  upon  it) 
put  into  it  ten  cubic  centimetres  of  absolute  alcohol.  Add  this  to  one 
hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  ammonium-iodised  collodion,  and  you  have 
the  magic  stuff ! 

The  plate  is  to  be  coated  in  the  usual  way,  excited,  washed,  and 
allowed  to  get  dry.  In  this  state,  the  film  is  not  explosive,  and  no 
serious  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  of  its  blowing  yourself  or  your 
camera  to  atoms,  although  light  seems  to  have  a  wonderfully  irritating 
effect  upon  it.  Dr.  Hermagis’  theory  is  that  the  less  stable  the  iodine 
compound  the  more  sensitive  is  the  film.  Some  of  my  readers  may  ask — 
“Why  not,  then,  use  iodine  alone?”  I  leave  it  to  the  author  of  the 
process  to  answer  the  query. 

Dr.  Hermagis  tells  the  following  story  of  a  young  amateur  who 
thought  to  improve  upon  the  method  of  cleaning  plates  with  tincture  of 
iodine  by  adding  a  little  alcohol  to  some  chloride  of  iodine.  He  had 
scarcely  made  the  the  mixture  before  the  vessel  was  blown  to  pieces,  the 
room  filled  with  suffocating  vapours  which  destroyed  many  articles  in  it} 
and,  what  was  still  worse,  his  face  was  horribly  burnt,  and  he  was  ill  for 
two  months  afterwards !  Moral :  Beware  how  you  clean  your  plates 
with  dangerous  and  poisonous  chemical  compounds  ! 

I  observe  that  M.  Ernest  Baton,  of  Nantes,  in  a  letter  which  was  read 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  called  attention 
to  the  yellow  spots  which  sometimes  occur  in  positive  prints,  and  for 
which  he  cannot  account.  They  come  even  when  the  prints  are  dried 
separately.  He  recommended  the  use  of  a  very  thick  mounting  liquid. 
I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  these  yellow  spots  have 
occurred  in  my  recent  experience  with  French  albumenised  paper,  upon 
prints  before  they  were  mounted,  and  they  seem  to  be  due  to  some  local 
imperfection  in  the  paper  in  the  places  where  they  occur.  French  papers 
are  tinted  grey  with  artificial  ultramarine  containing  sodium  sulphide. 
Minute  lumps  of  this  would  no  doubt  cause  yellow  spots  in  the  places 
where  they  occur. 

Apropos  of  the  subject  of  pulverising  of  carbon,  which  was  spoken  of  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  same  society :  the  plan  used  by  M.  Brauu,  of 
Dornach,  when  I  last  visited  his  establishment,  was  to  put  the  powder  to 
be  ground  with  a  thick  semi-spherical  vessel  in  which  was  a  loose  and 
very  smooth  cannon  ball  or  iron  sphere.  The  vessel,  which  could  be 
turned  in  all  directions  upon  a  pivot,  was  then  set  in  motion  by  the  steam 
engine,  and  the  motion  thus  communicated  to  the  ball  caused  the  powder 
to  be  ground  by  it  to  any  degree  of  fineness.  A  whole  series  of  these 
vessels  containing  powders  of  different  colours  were  arranged  upon  a 
bench  and  set  in  motion  together.  T  now  as  Sutton,  B.  A. 

Redon ,  March  10,  1873. 

Exciting  and  Continuating  Rays. — Weston's  Rotary  Burnisher. 

-Co-operation  of  Chemicals. — Reducing  Gold  by  Means  of 

Sugar.  —A  Toning  Bath. 

The  employment  of  coloured  glasses  for  continuing  the  action  of  light 
in  strengthening  the  under-exposed  negative  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  time  in  the  camera,  which  is  commanding  some  attention  here,  is 
no  new  thing,  as  M.  Becquerel  instituted  nearly  the  same  line  of  ex¬ 
periment  in  1849-50,  and  which  was  subsequently  repeated  by  M. 
Moser  and  M.  Gaudin,  all  establishing  the  fact  conclusively,  although 
arriving  at  different  conclusions  as  to  the  cause  of  the  phenomena.  To 
make  this  fact  of  practical  utility  to  the  photographer,  Mr.  Newton,  of 
New  York,  suggests  that  camera  boxes  be  made  hereafter  with  a  window 
of  green  glass  on  each  side  of  the  tube,  with  shutters  or  curtains  to  be 
opened  or  closed  at  pleasure.  These  recent  experiments  show  how  sIoav 
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photographers  are  to  adopt  discoveries  and  suggestions  of  a  philosophical 
nature  for  the  improvement  of  photographic  manipulation ;  and,  even 
now,  these  experiments  are  confined  to  amateur  photographers,  and, 
perhaps,  will  continue  in  their  hands  only  unless  Mr.  Newton’s  or  some 
other  good  suggestion  is  carried  out  by  manufacturers  of  photographic 
apparatus. 

M.  Becquerel’s  theory  was  that  “rays  which  cannot  produce  a  sen¬ 
sible  impression  upon  a  prepared  substance  out  of  the  sphere  of  all 
radiation  may  continue  in  a  very  energetic  manner  an  action  which 
different  rays  have  begun  to  exercise  upon  it ;  consequently,  he  calls 
the  first  ‘exciting  rays,’  and  the  others  ‘ continuating  rays.’”  His 
experiments  seemed  to  establish  this  principle,  but  Mr.  Newton  disagrees 
with  him,  from  the  fact  that  he  produced  the  same  results  by  means  of 
diffused  white  light.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  Professor 
Robert  Hunt,  who  says,  in  his  Researches  on  Light ,  that  “the  only  effect 
which  the  red  medium  produced  was  to  retard  the  change  over  the 
undisturbed  parts  of  the  plate,  whilst  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  most 
refrangible  and  extra  spectral  chemical  rays  had  passed  the  glass,  to 
continue  the  change  which  had  been  already  begun.  *  *  *  The  change 
is  carried  on  by  the  large  quantity  of  white  light  which  these  yellow 
glasses  allowed  to  pass  with  much  greater  rapidity  over  the  parts  on 
which  the  light  has  already  acted  than  on  the  others.”  The  present 
investigation  of  the  subject  will,  I  trust,  lead  to  practical  results  bene¬ 
ficial  to  photography. 

By  the  way,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written,  there  is 
nothing  darker  to  the  minds  of  photographers  than  the  subject  of  light. 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Professor  Hunt’s  work  above  quoted  will  be 
re-written,  adapted  to  the  present  exigencies  of  photography,  popular¬ 
ised,  and  republished.  It  certainly  is  not  appreciated,  or  it  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  photographer.  It  has  not  its  equal. 

The  most  recent  photographic  appliance  invented  here  is  “  Weston’s 
rotary  burnisher,”  for  imparting  a  brilliant  polish  to  all  classes  of  pho¬ 
tographic  pictures.  It  consists  of  a  single  roller,  mounted  on  a  stand, 
an  adjustable  burnishing  plate  of  tempered  metal  which  cannot  be 
scratched,  an  adjusting  screw,  and  a  lamp  to  heat  the  burnisher.  Those 
who  have  used  it  say  that  it  accomplishes  all  claimed  for  it,  and  renders 
the  employment  of  encaustic  paste,  honey,  or  varnish  unnecessary. 
No  one,  however,  of  correct  taste  will  hail  this  invention  as  an  improve¬ 
ment.  I  remember  well  the  effect  on  my  mind  at  first  sight  of  a  fine 
painting  highly  varnished  ;  a  huge  slab  of  gingerbread  glazed  with 
molasses  at  once  occurred  to  my  mind,  and  stood  before  my  mental  vision 
eclipsing  the  painting. 

It  seems  that  our  friend  Elbert  Anderson,  with  all  his  extensive 
reading,  did  not  learn  the  necessity  of  harmony  between  the  collodion 
film  and  the  nitrate  bath — a  principle  taught  many  years  ago  by  some 
European  photographers ;  but,  what  is  better,  he  has  found  it  out  for 
himself,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  collodion  iodised  with 
thirteen  grains,  and  a  bath  with  twenty-five  grains,  works  as  well  as 
his  old  collodion  of  five  grains  with  bath  of  forty-five  grains.  This  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  ;  for  he  will,  probably,  also  discover,  by- 
and-by,  that  this  will  enable  him  to  obtain  negatives  that  will  not  re¬ 
quire  quite  so  much  retouching.  Old  things  are  becoming  new. 

Here  is  another  blundering  discovery  to  put  “alongside”  of  the  one 
communicated  in  my  last,  and,  perhaps,  worthy  of  acceptation.  Mr. 
Gardner,  of  New  York,  was  dissolving  some  gold  in  the  usual  manner. 
After  the  gold  had  been  dissolved  in  the  acids,  and  the  acids  had  been 
nearly  evaporated  away,  he  took  a  quantity  of  what  he  supposed  to  be 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  dissolved  it  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and 
added  it  to  the  gold  for  the  purpose  of  evaporating  it  a  second  time. 
As  soon  as  he  applied  heat  it  began  to  decompose  and  precipitate  it. 
At  first  he  thought  there  was  silver  in  the  gold  ;  but  on  asking  his 
assistant  if  he  had  used  the  box  in  which  he  kept  the  chloride  of 
sodium  he  was  told  that  some  finely-powdered  sugar  had  been  put  in. 
So  he  had  been  using  sugar  instead  of  salt,  and  he  arrived  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  sugar  was  a  fine  thing  to  restore  gold  to  the  metallic  state. 
The  precipitate  was  afterwards  treated  in  the  usual  way  for  chloride  of 
gold  with  success. 

Mr.  Gardner’s  statement  (before  the  Photographic  Section  of  the 
American  Institute)  led  Mr.  Newton  to  give  his  method  of  preparing 
gold  solution — also  worthy  of  acceptation.  He  said  : — 

“  I  take  two  drachms  of  nitric  acid,  and  three  drachms  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  In  that  I  can  dissolve  a  five-dollar  gold  piece— that  is  pure  enough  ;  the 
copper  is  an  advantage  rather  than  a  detriment.  In  this  way  you  have  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  grains  of  gold ;  reduce  that  so  as  to  have  eight  grains 


of  gold  to  the  ounce,  or  one  grain  to  each  drachm,  and  you  will  always  know 
when  you  pour  it  out  how  much  you  have.  That  will  give  you  about  sixteen 
or  seventeen  fluid  ounces  to  a  five-dollar  gold  piece.  That  will  keep.  This 
solution  will  go  farther  than  what  you  buy.  A  few  hours  before  you  use  it 
neutralise  it  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  borax,  or  any  of  the  alkalies  you  have 
a  fancy  for,  or  according  to  the  tone  you  desire.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  will  give 
you  a  brown  tone,  borax  a  black.  Make  it  up  a  few  hours  before  you  want  to 
use  it,  so  that  it  will  turn  litmus  paper  blue,  and  I  do  not  believe  you  can 
prepare  gold  to  make  better  tones.” 

Just  think  of  photographing  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  winked  364 
times  in  a  minute  !  But  this  has  been  done  by  the  redoubtable  Black , 
of  Boston,  by  placing  a  black  screen  (I  wonder  if  it  was  himself !)  in 
front  of  the  subject,  with  a  hole  large  enough  for  the  tube  (wonder  it 
did  not  kill  him  to  put  such  a  hole  through  him)  and  at  the  same  time 
shutting  off  almost  all  the  light,  giving  thirty  seconds’  exposure,  and 
then  holding  before  the  lens  a  black  velvet  cloth  for  thirty  seconds 
more.  The  eyes  were  perfect.  So  much  for  the  black  art  and  a  ready 
mind  to  meet  all  exigencies.  The  abilities  of  Mr.  Black  have  obtained 
for  him  the  appointment  as  Professor  of  Photography  in  Harvard 
University — the  first  collegiate  professorship  of  the  kind,  I  believe, 
created  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Vogel  communicates  the  following  to  the  Philadelphia  Photo¬ 
grapher  : — 

“  My  friend,  Petsch,  who  is  a  good  draughtsman,  tells  me:— ‘  I  leave  pho¬ 
tography  because  I  do  not  find  satisfaction.  In  regard  to  the  artistic  require¬ 
ments  we  cannot  go  beyond  certain  limits ;  even  my  very  best  productions  are 
unsatisfactory  to  me.  Of  what  use  are  my  very  best  id^as  about  pose  and 
illumination  when  a  person  will  not,  or  cannot,  take  the  pose  I  desire,  or  when 
finally  it  makes  a  face  which  is  unsuitable  to  the  character  ?  Or  how  can  I 
represent  the  character  of  a  person  at  all  when  I  do  not  know  it,  and  have 
only  at  the  best  fifteen  minutes  of  time  to  find  it  out — a  space  not  even  suffi¬ 
cient  to  give  me  a  superficial  knowledge  ?  ’  ” 

With  the  light  I  have — after  seeing  several  of  Mr.  Petsch’s  photo¬ 
graphs— I  do  not  wonder  at  the  resolution  he  has  taken,  or  that  he 
has  become  disgusted  at  his  efforts  in  photography.  It  has  happened 
unto  him  as  unto  others  who  have  bolted  from  the  line  of  duty  nature 
pointed  out,  and  I  can  sympathise  with  him  in  a  measure.  It  is  no 
disparagement  to  say  of  them  that  it  would  be  good  for  photography  if 
many  more  artist  photographers  would  follow  his  lead  and  return  to 
their  legitimate  calling,  for  there  are  more  unsuccessful  photographers 
from  the  ranks  of  fine  art  than  any  other  class  of  men.  Somehow  or 
other,  the  fingers  that  handle  the  pencil  and  brush  with  facility  and 
skill  become  stiff  and  clumsy  with  the  collodionised  plate.  Exceptions 
occur,  but  they  are  rare.  I  doubt  Dr.  Vogel’s  assertion  that  “photo¬ 
graphy  can  be  learned  by  everybody.”  Neither  do  I  believe,  in  his 
sense  of  the  term,  that  “  it  is  universal ,  like  the  art  of  writing,  and  it 
will  become  still  more  universal /”  History  denies  the  assertion. 
Natural  ability  is  as  essential  in  making  a  good  photographer  as  it  is  in 
making  a  good  painter  or  sculptor  ;  and,  instead  of  becoming  universal, 
photography  will  by- and- by  be  confined  to  those  possessing  such  ability. 

Spirit  photography  has  developed  a  new  phase  recently  in  New  York 
city,  wherein  the  artist’s  pencil  has  been  induced  to  prostitute  itself  to 
this  mean  trickery ;  but  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  occupy  any  portion 
of  your  pages  in  describing  the  shallow  artifice.  H.  H.  Shelling. 

New  York,  February  11,  1873. 

— ♦ — 

CASEINE.—  SOLVENT  ACTION  OF  AMMONIA  UPON  BRO¬ 
MIDE  OF  SILVER.— DRAINING  RACK.— THE  BEST 
BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — No  doubt  you  remember  that  in  the  earlier  number  of 
last  year’s  Journal  you,  as  well  as  one  or  two  other  gentlemen,  gave 
certain  particulars  of  the  preparation  and  uses  of  caseine.  You  will  also 
recollect  that  shortly  afterwards  you  promised  your  readers  that  you 
would  investigate  the  subject  more  closely.  Perhaps  you  may  have  some 
recollection  of  my  sending  you  a  letter,  together  with  a  portrait  I  obtained 
by  heating  skim  milk  with  a  small  quantity  of  vitriol,  in  which  I  stated 
that  I  thought  I  might  have  added  too  much  acid,  as  the  card  was  in¬ 
soluble  in  ammonia.  When  convenient  I  hope  you  will  fulfil  your 
promise  mentioned  above,  as  I  think  the  subject  is  well  worth  a  little 
attention  on  account  of  the  similarity  there  is  between  caseine  and 
albumen,  though  it  appears  to  me  that  the  former  contains  none  of  the 
impurities  of  the  latter. 

I  met  with  an  instance  the  other  day  of  how  an  accident  one  would 
willingly  avoid  sometimes  leads  to  a  result  one  would  gladly  obtain.  I 
was  going  to  replenish  a  dropping-bottle  with  some  fresh  solution  of 
bromide  of  potassium,  and  by  accident  took  up  the  wrong  bottle,  viz,, 
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the  ammonia  and  distilled  water  for  developing.  I  had  nearly  finished 
pouring  when  I  discovered  my  mistake;  so,  knowing  I  had  spoiled  both 
—as  the  man  said  when  they  brought  him  his  spirits  diluted  with 
water — I  took  up  a  much  under-exposed  wet  bromide  plate  (Sutton’s 
formula)  and  poured  over  it  a  portion  of  the  mixture,  expecting  a  com¬ 
plete  fog.  At  first  I  thought  this  was  the  case,  as  I  held  the  negative 
over  a  dark  zinc  tray  ;  but  on  holding  it  up  to  the  light  I  found  it  was 
fixed,  to  my  great  surprise.  The  ammonia  did  not  seem  to  have  fogged 
the  plate,  although  the  developer  had  not  been  washed  off  previous  to 
its  application,  and  even  if  it  had  I  should  have  thought  that  the  effect 
of  such  strong  ammonia  would  be  a  mass  of  fog.  I  had  previously 
known  that  the  alkaline  developer  will  sometimes  cut  pinholes  in  an 
under-exposed  bromide  film,  but  never  knew  that  the  action  of  ammonia 
is  nearly  as  energetic  as  that  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Can  it  be  that 
the  bromide  in  the  ammonia  restrains  the  rendering  action  ?  or  does  the 
solvent  power  of  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia  exceed  its  reducing 
,  qualities  ? 

If  you  have  any  observations  to  make  on  the  above  property  of 
ammonia  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  do  so,  as  I  think  it  may  not  be 
without  practical  value. 

To  anyone  wanting  a  draining-rack  for  preparing  either  wet  bromide 
or  dry  plates  which  will  hold  a  large  number  of  glasses,  and  yet  capable 
of  being  packed  in  a  small  space,  one  made  after  the  following  descrip- 
i  tion  may  have  some  points  in  it  to  recommend  itself. 

In  the  first  place,  suppose  four  lengths  of  iron  wire,  sufficiently  stout, 
soldered  together  so  as  to  form  a  rectangle,  two  sides  of  which  project 
an  inch  or  so  at  one  end.  Two  such  rectangular  pieces  form  ends  of  the 
rack.  Near  to  where  the  four  wires  are  fastened  together  four  eyes  are 
soldered  of  the  form  of  a  U  ;  into  these  eyes  the  ends  of  four  light  rods, 
bent  at  right  angles,  fit  rather  lightly.  Now  the  frame  of  the  rack  will 
stand  as  it  will  when  completed,  though  necessarily  it  will  not  remain 
square  when  handled  roughly.  At  equal  intervals  along  the  two  upper 
rods  grooves  of  zinc,  stopped  at  the  bottom  end  and  an  inch  or  so  long, 
are  soldered  perpendicularly.  Into  the  opposite  grooves  the  ends  of 
strips  of  glass  slide,  the  width  of  the  strips  depending  on  the  length  of 
the  grooves.  In  a  large  rack  they  had  better  be  of  sufficient  width  to 
allow  of  different-sized  plates  being  drained  in  it.  Last  of  all,  two 
grooves  similar  to  the  above  are  soldered  to  each  of  the  lower  wires  of 
the  end  pieces,  and  into  these  grooves  slide  two  strips  of  glass  similar 
to  those  before  mentioned,  except  that  they  need  not  be  of  greater 
width  than  is  sufficient  to  give  them  strength,  and  that  the  upper  edges 
are  notched  at  equal  intervals  to  receive  the  lower  ends  of  the  prepared 
plates.  The  rack  is  now  complete,  and  will  be  sufficiently  rigid  for 
general  use.  The  plates  rest  with  their  upper  edges  against  the  upper 
row  of  glasses,  their  lower  edges  resting  in  the  opposite  notches  in  the 
lower  two  strips. 

I  think  the  advantages  of  this  rack  are  these 1.  That  any  sized 
plate  may  be  placed  in  it,  provided  it  be  made  large  enough  in  the  first 
instance.  2.  That  plates  may  be  drained  either  with  the  films  upwards 
or  downwards  without  fear  of  damaging  the  edges.  3.  That  it  can  be 
taken  to  pieces  and  packed  in  a  small  space,  coupled  with  the  additional 
advantage  of  being  light.  4.  That  it  is  easily  cleaned. 

Will  Mr.  Sutton  kindly  inform  me  how  it  is  that  a  collodion  contain¬ 
ing  twelve  grains  of  bromide  to  the  ounce,  and  sensitised  in  an  eighty- 
grain  bath  for,  say,  five  minutes,  will  give  a  more  sensitive  film  than 
one  prepared  from  a  ten-grain  collodion  under  the  same  circumstances  ? 
For  as  in  the  latter  case  there  still  remains  some  unconverted  bromide, 
so  in  the  former  there  must  be  a  greater  proportion.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  twelve-grain  film  might  well  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bath 
for  a  longer  time  than  “three  to  five  minutes.”  I  notice,  also,  that  Mr. 
Sutton  says  in  his  pamphlet  that  “  too  short  an  immersion  in  the  bath 
is  proved  by  the  film  not  possessing  its  maximum  of  sensitiveness;” 
but  he  does  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  fact  that  a  plate  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  bath  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  over  will  give  a  much  more 
sensitive  film.  This  must  surely  be  the  case,  especially  when  using 
collodion  bromised  up  to  twelve  grains,  for  which  one  must  make 
allowance  at  the  time  of  the  exposure. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  might  be  the  objection  taken  to  the  dense 
bromide  films  that  the  light  may  not  be  able  to  penetrate  such  an 
opaque  material. 

I  would  also  ask  Mr.  Sutton  whether  he  does  not  make  his  plates 
more  insensitive  by  using  so  much  bromide  in  the  developer.  He  used 
to  advocate  one  drop  of  a  three-grain  solution,  whereas  he  now  gives  a 
formula  in  which  two  minims  of  a  five-grain  solution  are  the  proper 
proportion  to  the  ounce  of  developer.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if 
only  one  drop  of  a  three-grain  solution  were  used  to  the  ounce  of  deve¬ 
loper  the  exposure  might  be  reduced  to  nearly  one-third.— I  am,  yours, 
&o. ,  Herbert  B.  Berkeley. 

Cotheridge  Court,  near  Worcester,  March  17,  1873. 

— ♦ — 

MR.  SUTTON’S  NEW  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen',  —Having  obtained  a  copy  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  pamphlet  on 
his  New  Wet  Collodion  Process  I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  insertion  of 

the  following  remarks  upon  it. 


In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  use  of  ammonia  in  the  developer.  Anyone 
who  knows  what  professional  dark  rooms  are,  as  a  rule,  in  the  matter 
of  ventilation  and  dark  tents,  compelled  to  be,  will  see  the  palpable 
absurdity  of  advocating  the  use  of  free  ammonia  to  the  extent  rendered 
necessary  by  alkaline  development.  In  fact,  it  really  puts  any  process 
of  which  it  forms  a  vital  part  out  of  court. 

In  the  second  place,  I  should  feel  obliged  by  some  explanation  of  the 
term  economical  applied  to  this  process  (which  needs  an  eighty-grain 
bath  and  collodion  advertised  at  sixteen  shillings  per  pound )  as  against 
a  thirty-grain  bath  and  collodion  at  seven  shillings  in  the  ordinary  wet 
process. 

I  will  waive  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  prepare  a  plate,  extra 
baths,  and  distilled  water,  for  washing  purposes,  and  cost  of  organifier  ; 
but  as  a  fairly-successful  worker  of  the  old  wet  process  I  must  demur 
to  the  claim  of  economy  for  the  new.  Its  efficiency  I  shall  be  only  too 
glad  to  test  if  the  ammonia  can  be  dispensed  with. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

March  15,  1873.  J.  D.  Cooper. 

[See  a  sub-leader  on  the  above  subject. —Eds.] 

— ♦» — 

THE  “THEORY”  OF  THE  STEREOSCOPE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  just  at  the  present  a  little  leisure,  and  my  son 
being  much  engaged,  I  take  up  the  pen  to  reply  in  part  to  Mr.  Sutton’s 
observations  on  stereoscopic  matters,  published  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Journal. 

It  cannot  be  permitted  that  the  theory  of  stereoscopy  should  be  con¬ 
founded  (as  Mr.  Sutton  attempts)  with  the  construction  of  any  particular 
stereoscope,  including  that  one  the  design  of  which  now  appears  to 
have  been  not  original  with  him,  but  a  communication  from  Professor 
Airy.  That  the  said  design  is  consistent  with  true  mathematical  and 
optical  principles  no  one  conversant  with  these  matters  can  be  supposed 
to  doubt;  but  the  inferences  which  Mr.  Sutton  draws  from  them,  viz., 
that  the  best  construction  of  that  general  form  of  stereoscope  is  thereby 
proved,  together  with  his  assumption  regarding  practice  and  facts  as 
developed  to  the  present  time,  are,  as  I  expect  to  show  in  a  few  words, 
wholly  untenable. 

But,  before  passing  to  these,  I  cannot  help  adverting  to  the  uncalled- 
for  and  highly  supercilious  manner  in  which  Mr.  Sutton  has  introduced 
his  notion  of  the  late  Sir  D.  Brewster,  who  (whatever  were  his  “many 
strange  diagrams  and  fallacies”)  was,  at  least,  the  originator  of  that 
stereoscope  which  has  done  so  much  for  photography  and  photographers, 
and  which  has  since  its  invention  remained,  and  is  likely  for  many  years 
to  come  to  remain,  the  almost  exclusive  favourite  with  the  public.  Mr. 
Sutton’s  reference  to  Sir  D.  Brewster  brings  to  my  remembrance  a  kind 
of  triple  duel  in  which  he  with  another  held  a  controversy  with  Sir 
David  on  the  stereoscope,  and  which  controversy  was  brought  to  a 
sudden  termination  by  Sir  David  bestowing  a  rather  severe  castigation 
upon  one  of  the  others  for  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  his  argu¬ 
ment;  and,  so  far  as  appearances  indicate,  that  party  has  neither 
forgotten  the  observations  then  made  by  Sir  David,  nor  turned  them 
subsequently  to  a  good  account  in  the  way  of  his  own  improvement. 
But,  whatever  mistakes  may  have  been  committed  by  Sir  David,  he  is 
not  answerable  for  any  of  either  myself  or  my  son,  inasmuch  as  neither 
of  us  has  seen  his  treatise  on  the  stereoscope,  as  assumed  by  Mr. 
Sutton. 

For  a  really  excellent  article  on  the  theory  of  stereoscopy  (not  a 
mere  description  of  one  or  more  instruments)  I  would  refer  to  that  by 
Professor  Tyndall,  which  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  August  and  September,  1856,  being  the  substance  of 
two  lectures  delivered  by  him  previously  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and 
which  would,  I  think,  be  well  worth  republishing  at  the  present  time. 
It  describes  with  great  accuracy  and  succinctness  the  theory  or  theories 
then  existing,  and  it  speaks  of  Sir  David  Brewster  in  very  different 
terms  to  those  now  advanced  by  Mr.  Sutton. 

And  now  for  a  short  exposition  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  assertions  at  page  125 
of  the  Journal.  Mr.  Sutton  says  “The  Brewsterian  modification  of 
Wheatstone’s  invention,  which  consisted  in  uniting  the  images  at  a  few 
inches  from  the  eyes  by  means  of  prisms,  or  the  excentrical  portions  of 
lenses,  did  not  long  hold  its  ground,  for  the  prisms  were  soon  replaced 
by  entire  lenses,  and  the  best  stereoscopes  of  the  present  day  must  be 
regarded  as  purely  lenticular  and  not  prismatical  ones.” 

Now  this  statement  I  can  hold  in  no  other  light  than  as  one  of  the 
many  random  assertions  coming  not  unfrequently  from  Mr.  Sutton’s 
pen,  and  made  simply  for  the  “nonce,”  and  with  a  very  unpardonable 
carelessness  as  to  their  correctness,  and  for  this  reason,  viz.,  that 
having  access  to  a  number  of  stereoscopes  (including  two  multiples  of 
my  own),  the  work  of  standard  manufacturers,  there  is  not  one  of  them 
which  answers  the  description  given  above  by  Mr.  Sutton  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  distances  of  the  centres  of  the  lenses,  where  these  are  entire, 
or  the  optical  centres  where  not  entire,  instead  of  two  and  a-half  inches, 
are  from  two  and  seven-eighths  to  three  and  a-quarter  inches  ! 

I  close  for  the  present  with  a  reference  to  another  statement  of  Mr. 
Sutton’s  Avhich  immediately  follows  that  which  I  have  just  discussed, 
viz. ,  that  when  ‘  ‘  the  eyes  look  straight  through  them  (the  lenses)  at 
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the  pictures  there  is  no  displacement  of  the  images,  and  distant  objects 
are  united  by  parallel  optic  axes  with  the  greatest  ease,  for  that  is  the 
easiest  position  in  which  the  eyeballs  can  be  placed.” 

Now  the  first  portion  of  the  above  statement  is  self-evident,  but  that 
the  “position”  there  indicated  is  the  “easiest”  one  for  the  eyeballs  is 
completely  untenable.  This  will  be  shown  in  another  communication. 
Meantime,  if  Mr.  Sutton  refers  to  what  has  been  long  since  written  by 
one  of  his  authorities,  Professor  (now  Sir  Charles)  Wheatstone,  he  may 
find  himself  “  left  in  the  lurch.” — I  am,  yours  &c., 

Dublin ,  March  17,  1873.  Thomas  Grubb,  F.R.S. 

- => - 

EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  noun 
de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

I  will  exchange  a  10  X  8  Ross’s  view  lens  and  camera,  sliding  body,  for  either 
a  Ross’s  or  Dallraeyer’s  carte  lens  and  camera. — Address,  Thomas  M. 
Waters,  105,  Hyde-road,  Manchester. 

A  number  of  new  and  second-hand  coloured  three-quarter-inch  photographic 
lantern  slides  (many  subjects)  is  offered  in  exchange  for  anything  useful  in 
photography. — Address,  Z.  A.,  “  Delta,”  Post-office,  Sunderland. 

Eight  quires  of  albumenised  paper  and  set  of  four  postage-stamp  lenses,  with 
camera  and  two  slides,  to  take  twelve  on  a  plate,  offered  for  a  Salomon  cur¬ 
tain,  graduated  background,  and  repeating  carte-de-visite  camera. — Address, 
James  Piper,  24,  College-street,  Swansea. 

A  pair  of  Grubb’s  six -inch  focus  aplanatic  view  lenses,  small  Darlot’s  wide- 
angle  doublet,  for  plates  3x3  inches,  and  small  Dubroni’s  apparatus  for 
plates  two  inches  square,  offered  in  exchange  for  cabinet  lens,  camera  stand, 
and  head-rest.-— Address,  S.  S.  Crewdson,  Union-street,  Ulverstone. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 

W.  S.  (Edin.)— The  brown  colour  will  be  the  most  useful. 

W.  H.  D.— A  pair  of  safety  valves  will  be  forwarded  for  your  trial. 

J.  N. -—Print  received.  We  have  given  instructions  for  the  book  to  be  sent. 

Wake  and  Baum  —We  shall  file  your  note  for  reference  at  the  proper  time. 

Bob.— Your  invention  cannot  be  protected  by  registration,  but  must  form  the 
subject  of  a  patent. 

H.  A.  J.— A  studio  such  as  you  propose  could  be  erected  in  a  garden  at  a  cost 
of  about  thirty  pounds. 

F.R.S.—- A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  resin  and  briekdust,  to  which  is  added  a 
"little  ochre,  forms  a  strong  cement. 

One  Bothered.-— The  addition  of  a  little  more  acetic  acid  will  enable  the 
albumen  plates  to  be  kept  clean  under  the  action  of  the  developer. 

Old  Fogey.— If  the  temperature  be  too  high  the  nitrate  of  silver  will  be 
decomposed.  Use  a  source  of  heat  that  can  be  regulated  with  nicety. 

S.  Kirk.-— The  spots  do  not  arise  from  metallic  particles  in  the  paper,  but  from 
"some  kind  of  decomposition  in  the  albumen,  arising  from  its  having  been  kept 
too  long. 

Light.-— In  the  meanwhile  try  the  collodio-albumen  process,  omitting  the 
collodion.  There  will  thus  he  left  the  simple  albumen  process,  by  which  good 
transparencies  can  be  obtained. 

Outram.— India-rubber  cloth  is  better  than  any  other  material  for  forming  a 
tent  cover.  The  rubber  side  should  be  inside.  This  reduces  the  chances  of 
dust  being  raised  to  a  minimum. 

Antigone.— -No  care  in  the  distillation  of  the  old  collodion  would  enable  you 
to  recover  the  ether  in  a  pure  form.  The  only  use  to  which  it  can  be  put 
is  to  aid  in  the  cleaning  of  plates. 

Margaret.- — The  pictures  are  sold  by  dealers  in  London,  and  can  be  easily 
procured ;  but  we  feel  assured  that  you  would  be  much  disappointed  with 
them,  for  they  are  far  from  being  attractive. 

Medicus. -“Combinations  having  single  fronts  and  over- corrected  backs  have 
long  been  made.  But  we  are  unable  to  offer  any  opinion  upon  your  lens> 
seeing  that  you  have  given  no  details  of  its  construction. 

Proto. —The  chief  fault  in  the  negatives  arises  from  the  pyrogallic  solution 
having  been  unequally  applied.  Use  much  less  silver  when  intensifying, 
and  take  a  little  longer  time  over  this  part  of  the  operation. 

Anxious.' — A  lens  of  not  less  than  twelve  inches  equivalent  focus  should  be 
selected  for  your  purpose;  the  working  focus  would  then  be  twenty-four 
inches,  assuming  that  the  copy  was  the  same  size  as  the  negative.  Eighteen 
inches,  however,  would  be  a  more  useful  focus.  To  render  paper  negatives 
transparent  apply  a  solution  of  Canadian  balsam  in  benzole.  Unless  we  knew 
to  what  cause  the  flatness  of  the  negative  was  due  we  could  not  suggest 
a  remedy.  An  old  and  hard  collodion  might  be  tried. 

J.  A. — 1.  In  working  with  a  pencil  on  the  negative  every  touch  will,  of  course, 
add  to  its  density,  and,  consequently,  will  lighten  the  print.  The  opposite 
effect  can  only  be  obtained  by  working  on  a  transparency,  and  from  that 
transparency  producing  a  second  negative.-— 2.  A  pair  of  square  wedge- 
shaped  eyepieces  will  cost  a  shilling ;  that,  at  least,  was  the  price  we  paid 
for  a  pair  of  prismatic  lenses  similar  to  those  you  require  for  your  stereoscope. 


Geo.  J.  Laurie. — Diffused  light  will  produce  such  a  fog  as  that  described- 
hence  before  condemning  the  plates  you  will  do  well  to  try  them  under 
circumstances  less  likely  to  interfere  with  success.  First  of  all  reduce  the 
brightness  of  the  light  in  the  dark  room. 

Geo.  B.  Davidson. — A  shutter  of  aluminium  would  be  best,  provided  it  could 
be  easily  obtained  ;  but,  although  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  plate  of  this  metal 
the  requisite  size  can  be  got,  wo  have  no  idea  whatever  of  the  proper  quarter 
in  which  application  ought  to  be  made.  Sheet  brass  can  be  obtained  of 
great  thinness,  and  if  this  were  slightly  corrugated  it  would  confer  upon  it 
the  required  stiffness.  Why  not  try  good  writing-paper  previously  made 
stiff  by  gum  ? 

Lux.— Get  a  turner  to  make  a  wooden  rim,  and,  having  stained  the  inside 
black,  give  it  a  coating  of  gelatine ;  then  cement  the  glasses  to  it  by  their 
margins.  They  must  be  so  close  together  as  nearly  to  touch  each  other  in 
the  centre.  Pour  in  the  fluid,  and  then  securely  plug  up  the  hole  through 
which  the  fluid  has  been  admitted.  If  carefully  done  there  is  no  chance  of 
even  a  drop  escaping.  The  distortion  is  greatly  lessened  by  this  treatment. 
We  are  quite  of  your  opinion  concerning  the  defects  of  the  existing  system! 
We  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  when  you  come  to  London. 

Inquirer.— 1.  It  is  a  pity  that  when  you  discovered  that  hyposulphite  of  soda 
had  got  into  the  bath  you  did  not  at  once  precipitate  the  silver  and  make  a 
new  bath,  instead  of  wasting  so  much  time  in  trying  to  get  it  rectified.  It 
is  always  the  shortest,  simplest,  and  best  method  of  proceeding  when  acci¬ 
dents  of  that  kind  happen- — 2.  There  are  so  many  ways  by  which  silver  may 
be  reduced  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  indicate  them  all,  with  directions, 
in  this  column.  The  insertion  of  a  slip  of  copper  precipitates  the  silver  in 
the  metallic  form— caustic  potash  as  the  oxide,  bicarbonate  of  soda  as  the 
carbonate.  All  of  these  are  soluable  in  nitrio  acid. 

- - - 

Rouch’s  Negative  Collodion.— Messrs.  RouchandCo.  having  sent 
us  “for  review”  a  sample  of  a  new  negative  collodion,  in  the  production 
of  which  they  have  recently  been  engaged,  we  have  tried  it  thoroughly ; 
and,  as  the  result  of  our  experiments,  say  that  the  new  production  is 
quite  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  of  Messrs.  Rouch  and  Co.,  for  it  gives 
good  negatives,  having  sufficient  intensity  with  the  iron  developer  alone, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  very  sensitive  and  works  clean.  Its  good, 
qualities  are  not  merely  confined  to  the  production  of  negatives,  for  we 
have  also  used  it  with  great  success  in  the  printing  of  transparencies. 

Our  Contemporary  and  his  “  Claims.” — Our  contemporary  has  no 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  Had  liis  perception  of  the  grotesque  even 
been  in  any  degree  equal  to  his  vanity  he  would  not  have  ventured  last 
week  to  break  his  shins  over  a  misapprehension  of  the  very  Irish  story 
that  we  retailed  for  his  benefit.  All  along  we  have  steadily  asserted 
and  proved  that  in  his  thirst  for  inventive  fame  he  has  so  far  forgotten 
the  historical  sequence  of  things  as,  on  several  occasions,  to  re-invent 
and  eall  his  own  what  had  been  discovered  long  before.  To  this  charge 
he  substantially  makes  only  the  Irish  reply,  that  those  who  went  before 
had  stolen  from  him,  and,  indeed,  no  other  is  possible.  Egregious 
vanity  such  as  this,  when  it  has  added  to  it  a  determined  habit  of  inva¬ 
riably  changing  the  subject — of  abusing  the  accuser,  and  assuming  the 
air  of  injured  innocence — clearly  amounts  to  a  mental  aberration  for 
which  our  contemporary  can  hardly  be  held  responsible.  We  fear  we 
must  look  upon  it  heucefortli  as  such;  and,  despairing  of  all  hope  of  his 
reformation,  treat  him  with  the  pity  and  tenderness  that  his  helpless¬ 
ness  deserves. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  March  l$th,  1873. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  PHOTOMICROGRAPHY. 

A.  recent  inspection  of  a  fine  collection  of  photomicrographs  by  Mr. 
Lewis  Hughes,  of  Liverpool,  of  which  we  gave  a  brief  notice  in  this 
Journal  a  few  weeks  ago,  had  the  effect  of  whetting  our  appetite  for 
this  kind  of  work,  and  of  again  inducing  us  to  do  something  in  a 
similar  direction. 

There  is  really  a  great  charm  in  the  production  of  pictures  of  this 
kind ;  it  is  a  department  of  the  art-science  to  which  one  wearied 
with  the  monotony  of  routine  picture-making  may  turn  in  certain 
3xpectation  of  finding  refreshment  both  by  day  and  night.  A  micro¬ 
scope  (which  need  not  be  an  expensive  one),  a  small  camera,  and  a 
’ew  objects,  which  one  may  either  purchase  or  prepare  for  himself, 
places  a  photographer  in  a  state  of  independence  as  regards  agree¬ 
able  recreation. 

The  photographing  of  large  objects,  such  as  those  of  the  flea  genus, 
s  attended  with  the  drawback  of  a  little  annoyance  in  focussing,  for 
n  a  really  good  microscopic  object  glass  the  chemical  and  visual  foci 
lever  correspond.  Hence  there  is  every  excuse  to  be  made  for  the 
ihotographer  who  has  so  arranged  his  light  as  to  project  on  the 
ground  glass  of  the  camera  a  brilliant  and  exceedingly  sharp  enlarged 
mage  of  the  minute  original,  but  who  finds  the  collodion  negative  to 
)e  sadly  defective  in  respect  of  definition — there  is  every  excuse,  we 
iay,  to  be  made  for  energetic  exclamations  indicative  of  a  failure  in 
iquanimity  of  temper.  As  we  have  said,  the  object  glass  must  be  over- 
:orrected,  and  hence  the  visual  and  chemical  foci  will  not  agree. 
The  “reason  why”  of  the  over-correction  need  not  here  be  entered 
ipon ;  it  is  sufficient  to  know  the  fact.  It  is  only  in  the  lower  powers 
hat  this  non-coincidence  proves  to  be  annoying;  with  the  high 
lowers  the  two  foci  may  in  practice  be  assumed  to  lie  in  the  same 
lane,  or,  at  any  rate,  so  little  apart  as  to  be  amenable  to  the  adjust- 
tig  arrangement  for  the  thin  glass  covering  of  objects  to  be  found  on 
11  high-power  objectives. 

Two  methods  exist  by  which  the  chemical  rays  maybe  brought  to 
sharp  focus  on  the  sensitive  plate One  is  by  first  carefully  focus¬ 
ing  the  object  and  taking  a  picture,  keeping  it  as  a  standard  of  com- 
arison;  then,  having  racked  out  the  tube  with  the  object  glass 
bout  three  or  four  of  the  indentations  of  the  milled  head  of  the 
inion  used  for  focussing,  a  second  picture  is  taken,  and  a  comparison 
istituted  between  it  and  the  first  or  standard  picture.  In  this  way, 
jy  making  several  trials,  and  carefully  noting  the  exact  portion  of  a 
urn  given  to  the  milled  head  of  the  pinion,  the  greatest  possible 
harpness  is  obtained,  and  it  then  only  remains  to  make  a  note  of  the 
ortion  of  a  turn  that  had  to  be  given  to  the  milled  head  in  order  to 
ring  the  focus  from  visual  to  chemical  sharpness,  when  the  adjust- 
lent  is  complete;  and,  so  long  as  the  same  object  glass  is  used,  the 
ame  difference  in  the  adjustment  will  be  constant  for  every  slide. 
J1  subsequent  focussing  is  easily  effected ;  the  object  is  first  made 
harp  on  the  ground  glass,  and  the  milled  pinion  head  is  then  turned 
Dund  for  just  so  many  degrees  as  was  originally  found  to  be  necessary 
'ith  that  object  glass. 

A  more  elegant  way  is  that  originally  suggested  by  Mr.  Wenham. 

>.  spectacle  glass,  the  strength  of  which  is  determined  by  trial,  is 
sduced  in  diameter  so  as  to  be  capable  of  fitting  into  the  posterior 


end  of  the  object  glass,  and  this,  not  being  corrected,  balances  the 
over- correction  of  the  objective.  This  method,  although  a  little 
more  troublesome  at  first,  confers  the  advantage  of  bringing  both 
foci  to  coincide.  The  method  we  adopted  in  carrying  this  suggestion 
into  effect  was  to  obtain  half-a-dozen  unfitted  spectacle  glasses, 
which  cost  only  a  few  pence,  and  then  to  edge  them  down  by  chip¬ 
ping  them  with  a  pair  of  ordinary  cutting  nippers.  After  trying 
two  in  this  way  the  third  proved  to  be  of  a  focus  exactly  suited  to 
effect  the  correction. 

Mr.  Wenham’s  experience  leads  him  to  say  that  the  extreme 
limits  between  which  a  correcting  glass  is  to  be  found  are  from  four 
to  twelve  inches  in  focus.  In  the  object  glass  to  which  we  fitted  a 
correcting  spectacle  glass  we  found  that  one  of  eight  inches  focus 
was  required. 

We  have  thought  it  possible  that  in  some  glasses  of  very  delicate 
construction  the  presence  of  this  additional  glass  may  interfere  with 
its  definition,  and  have  tried  with  good  effect  the  addition  of  an 
extra  front  lens  so  loose  as  to  be  easily  slipped  off  and  on.  This 
lens  must  have  been  carefully  selected  so  as  to  equal  exactly  the 
sum  of  the  difference  between  the  chemical  and  visual  foci;  this 
can  be  done  with  great  accuracy,  using  spectacle  glasses  for  the 
purpose.  Now,  if  such  a  glass  be  slipped  on  the  objective  when  the 
focus  is  obtained,  and  the  focus  be  made  as  sharp  as  possible,  on 
removing  the  additional  glass  (which  must  be  done  before  exposing 
the  picture)  the  visible  image  is  sensibly  lowered  in  sharpness,  but 
the  chemical  focus  is  quite  sharp.  This,  we  think,  will  prove  a 
useful  method  of  effecting  correction  in  the  case  of  the  lower  powders ; 
for  it  is  only  in  them  that  the  distance  between  the  anterior  lens 
and  the  object  will  permit  of  such  an  addition  being  made  in  front. 

With  respect  to  the  best  kind  of  light  for  using  in  photographing 
microscopic  objects,  wiien  the  sun’s  light  cannot  be  obtained  we 
find  the  magnesium  the  most  convenient  and  rapid;  but  on  this 
topic  we  must  speak  on  a  future  occasion. 


THE  NEW  LIGHT  FOR  STUDIOS,  &c. 

On  a  former  occasion  we  described  a  “new  invention”  which  pro¬ 
mised  to  be  of  much  value  in  affording  us  cheaper  light  than  ordinary 
coal  gas,  and  not  only  more  economical,  but  (and  this  is  the  special 
point  of  interest  for  us  as  photographers)  a  kind  of  artificial  light 
of  peculiar  value  in  the  studio  owing  to  its  freedom  from  the  ordinary 
injurious  impurities.  The  apparent  novelty  consisted  in  charging 
ordinary  atmospheric  air  with  the  vapour  of  a  very  volatile  hydro¬ 
carbon,  and  burning  the  combustible  material  resulting.  The  pro¬ 
duct  obtained  is  the  “  air  gas  ”  now  so  much  talked  about,  and 
which  is  supposed  by  many  as  likely  to  supersede  coal  gas,  and  save 
some  seven  millions  sterling  to  this  country. 

The  apparatus  required  for  carrying  on  the  manufacture  is  cer¬ 
tainly  extremely  simple,  but  much  mystery  has"  been  made  about 
the  nature  of  the  hydrocarbon  liquid  used  and  a  resinous  matter 
that  is  dissolved  therein.  We  are  in  a  position  to  say  on  the  best 
authority  that  any  spirit  from  mineral  oil,  having  a  sufficiently  low 
boiling  point,  will  answer  the  patentee’s  purpose,  and  in  this  spirit 
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he  dissolves  a  small  proportion  of  kola  resin.  On  this  latter  point 
we  may  say  that  the  proportion  of  resin  dissolved  is  of  no  importance 
practically;  and,  farther,  our  experience  justifies  as  in  adding  that 
absence  of  any  dissolved  resin  has  no  sensible  effect  on  the  illumi¬ 
nating  power  of  the  gas.  The  process  is  therefore  solely  one  for 
carburetting  air  by  means  of  the  lightest  kind  of  petroleum  or 
similar  spirit.  In  this  we  are  bound  to  say  that  there  is,  practically, 
no  novelty,  and  we  shall  now  show  that  there  are  certain  means  of 
attaining  the  same  end  which  can  be  used  without  much  fear  of 
patent  restriction.  In  order  to  give  a  fair  summary  of  the  work 
that  has  already  been  accomplished  in  this  direction  we  have  gone 
over  the  patent  records  and  taken  the  contents  as  fairly  representing 
the  condition  of  the  subject.  We  know,  however,  that  the  project 
of  carburetting  air  has  been  long  thought  of  by  persons  familiar 
with  gas-making,  and  that  the  plan  has  been  rediscovered  over  and 
over  again  by  friends  of  our  own,  who  were  ultimately  deterred  by 
various  considerations  from  rushing  to  the  Patent  Office. 

We  may  now  give  our  summary,  chiefly  derived,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  from  the  patent  records. 

The  first  attempt  made  to  render  luminous  the  flame  of  gas  capa¬ 
ble  of  burning  with  a  little  light  appears  to  be  due  to  Mr.  Donovan, 
a  well-known  Dublin  apothecary,  who,  in  October,  1830,  patented  a 
mode  attaining  the  end  in  view  by  charging  “water  gas”  with  the 
vapour  of  spirit  of  turpentine,  naphtha,  naphthaline,  or  similar  sub¬ 
stances. 

The  changes  were  rung  on  this  prime  step,  but  the  idea  of  using 
an  incombustible  gas  such  as  air  to  carry  illuminating  materials 
appears  to  have  been  first  dimly  shadowed  forth  in  a  patent  granted 
to  M.  Mollerat,  in  1834.  However,  the  first  formal  patent  record  in 
England  in  which  the  use  of  carburetted  air  as  an  illuminating  gas  is 
distinctly  claimed  stands  in  the  name  of  John  Longbottom,  and  bears 
date  March  20,  1854.  After  describing  the  plan  adopted  for  purifying 
air  and  drying  it  the  patentee  describes  the  charging  the  air  with 
“  the  vapours  of  hydrocarbons,  which  render  it  highly  luminiferous 
and  well  suited  for  all  the  purposes  of  which  illuminating  gas  is 
susceptible.  The  hydrocarbon  fluid  preferred,  and  by  use  found  to 
answer  best,  is  a  combination  of  benzole,  sulphuric  ether,  and  pine 
or  rosin  oil,  one-third  of  each.”  Wiederholt,  however,  employed  the 
lightest  petroleum  spirit  for  a  similar  purpose.  Up  to  the  present 
time  no  material  improvement  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the 
carburation  of  air ;  and  we  may  add  that,  prior  to  the  year  1868,  at 
least  seven  forms  of  apparatus  were  known  for  effecting  the  impreg¬ 
nation  of  air  with  hydrocarbon  vapours. 

The  only  instance  we  are  aware  of  in  which  the  attempt  was 
made  to  introduce  the  air  gas  commercially  was  in  the  year  1865, 
when  an  enterprising  Frenchman — we  believe  a  M.  Murgrul — 
started  the  Photogenic  Gas  Company.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
this  company  soon  ceased  its  operations. 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  “air  gas”  of  1873  is  not  materially 
different  from  that  of  1854.  Setting  aside  the  important  economic 
questions  of  cost  of  preparing  sufficiently  volatile  hydrocarbons, 
risks  of  carriage,  storage,  &c.,  the  carburetted  air  has  hitherto  failed 
practically  because  “  it  will  not  carry  ” — that  is  to  say,  because  the 
hydrocarbons  are  easily  condensed  during  transit  through  long  cool 
pipes,  and  the  gas  finally,  as  it  issues  from  the  burner,  gives  a 
feeble,  bluish  flame.  When  the  carburator  is  near  to  the  burner 
the  results  are  excellent ;  but  when  at  a  distance  the  effect  is  bad. 

We  have  now  said  enough  to  show  that  our  studios  must  wait  a 
little  longer  for  the  exceptionally-brilliant  and  pure  gas  they  were 
promised  some  time  ago. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  PROVIDENT  AND  BENEVO¬ 
LENT  ASSOCIATION. 

As  our  readers  are  aware,  a  Photographers’  Provident  and  Bene¬ 
volent  Association  is  now  being  organised.  In  order  to  render  it  of 
general  utility  it  should  not,  of  course,  be  confined  to  London,  but 
should  be  national  in  its  scope.  The  objects  for  which  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is  being  formed  are  so  excellent  as  to  approve  themselves  to 
every  generous  mind. 


March  28,  lH7;j 


With  the  view  of  making  the  basis  of  the  Association  as  secure  as 
possible,  Mr.  Matthew  Whiting,  a  well-known  amateur,  lias  forwarded 
some  suggestions  for  publication,  which  are  given  below.  In  the 
course  of  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Whiting,  that  gentleman  informed 
us  that  he  will  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  a  donation  of  fifty 
guineas  to  the  funds  of  the  Association  as  soon  as  it  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  sound  basis.  Of  Mr.  Whiting’s  generous  offer  there  will 
be  but  one  opinion.  Mr.  Whiting  has  a  strong  conviction  that,  in 
order  to  be  useful,  the  proposed  Association  must  not  be  local  but 
national  in  its  character,  and  that  employers  as  well  as  assistants 
should  be  invited  to  become  members.  We  append  Mr.  Whiting’s 
communication : — 

THE  PHOTOGRAPEHRS’  PROVIDENT  ASSOCIATION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  please  to  find  room  for  the  following?  I  am 
much  pleased  to  find  a  substantial  commencement  made  towards  form¬ 
ing  the  above-named  institution  ;  and,  as  its  ultimate  success  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  goodwill  of  all  classes,  both  rich  and  poor  (in  the  same  manner 
as  our  present  large  hospitals),  will  depend  on  the  business-like  and 
proper  rules  and  arrangements  formed  to  carry  it  out  to  the  greatest 
public  advantage,  I  propose  something  like  the  following  plan  for 
consideration : — 

1.  That  the  two  weekly  journals  be  requested  to  give  room  for  the 
above  heading,  and  to  publish  the  rules  that  shall  be  thought  desirable 
by  those  gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly  given  their  assistance — each  rule 
to  be  numbered. 

2.  That  the  committee  invite  suggestions  from  the  public  for  altera¬ 
tions  or  additions  to  these  rules. 

3.  That  the  gentlemen  who  have  commenced  the  undertaking  be 
asked  to  continue  their  services  for  the  remainder  of  the  present  year, 
together  with  such  others  as  may  be  proposed. 

4.  The  managing  committee  to  be  chosen  during  the  first  week  in  the 
month  of  December  for  the  year  following  from  those  who  are  life  mem¬ 
bers  or  subscribers  of  a  guinea  annually,  and  to  have  regular  meetings 
once  a  month  in  London;  votes  of  those  in  the  country,  or  who  cannot 
attend,  to  be  received  and  recorded  by  proxy. 

5.  Should  no  desirable  honorary  secretary  offer  his  services,  a  paid 
secretary  should  be  appointed  to  receive  subscriptions  and  pay  all 
money  for  relief,  &c.,  under  the  orders  of  the  committee  and  their 
appointed  chairman. 

6.  That  no  subscriber  shall  have  any  right  to  claim  the  return  of  his 
subscription,  or  an  allowance  for  sickness  or  loss  of  situation,  or 
stipulate  for  assistance  to  his  family  after  his  death  ;  but  that  in  every 
instance  the  committee  shall  decide  on  the  fair  treatment  each  particular 
case  deserves — a  second  decision  of  the  committee  to  be  final.  Should 
the  committee  not  be  able  to  agree  amongst  themselves,  whenever 
that  shall  happen  a  request  to  be  made  to  either  of  the  presidents  of 
the  London  or  South  London  Photographic  Society  to  decide  the 
matter. 

7.  That  the  society,  in  order  to  do  the  greatest  good  to  those  who 
deserve  and  require  assistance,  must  place  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  to  carry  out  their  suggestions,  and  not  be  obliged  to  pay  all 
members,  who,  instead  of  taking  proper  care  of  their  own  health  and 
situations,  wish  to  let  others  bear  the  burden  of  their  support,  and 
consider  they  have  a  right  to  demand  it. 

8.  The  committee  may  order  relief  to  be  given  to  others  who  are  not 
subscribers  if  they  think  proper. 

9.  That  every  order  made  by  the  committee  shall  be  duly  entered  in 
a  book,  and  no  money  to  be  paid  away  except  the  order  be  signed  by 
the  chairman  or  other  member  appointed  to  act  for  him. 

10.  That  the  journals  be  asked  to  publish  simultaneously,  in  their 
first  number  of  each  month,  the  accounts  of  the  previous  month,  cask 
received,  cash  paid  and  to  whom,  and  balance  in  hand.  Every  sub¬ 
scriber  throughout  the  country  would  then  know  how  the  money  was 
spent,  and  be  induced  to  enlarge  their  subscriptions  when  particular 
cases  required  it. 

11.  That  no  cash  be  paid  away  in  anticipation  of  subscriptions, 
except  it  be  duly  and  already  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  or  the 
banker  who  has  charge  of  it. 

12.  That  a  photographer  who  does  not  ensure  his  premises  against 
fire  has  no  right  to  expect  help  from  the  society. 

13.  That  no  amount  less  than  five  or  ten  shillings  be  subscribed  at  a 
time,  and  the  subscriber,  if  an  assistant,  be  asked  to  furnish  the  names 
of  his  former  and  present  employers — this,  however,  to  be  quite  optional 
on  their  part. 

14.  That  the  society  act  exclusively  for  the  purpose  conveyed  by  its 
name,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  glass  houses,  chemicals,  experi¬ 
ments,  or  giving  certificates  of  character  or  ability.  If  it  afford  a 
helping  hand  to  those  who,  through  unforeseen  circumstances,  may 
receive  assistance,  it  will,  like  the  various  large  charities  of  London, 
have  quite  enough  to  attend  to  to  do  it  well. 

These  are  merely  suggestions  to  ascertain  what  are  the  sentiments  of 
those  who  are  likely  to  become  subscribers,  apd  are  offered  for  their 
approval.  For  myself,  I  am  inclined  to  think  quite  as  much  harm  as 
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good  would  result  from  the  society  unless  the  entire  distribution  of  the 
funds  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  and  no  right  for  relief 
be  acquired  by  any  subscriber  by  simply  paying  his  money  and  demand¬ 
ing  it  afterwards. 

A  provident  society  should  help  those  only  who  are  deserving  and 
who  try  to  help  themselves,  and  not  the  multitude  who  rest  on  chance ; 
otherwise  an  encouragement  is  offered  by  the  society  more  to  the  im¬ 
provident  than  to  those  who  ought  to  receive  it. 

I  can  find  fifty  guineas  when  I  know  where  to  place  it  in  good  hands 
to  distribute. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Matthew  Whiting. 

We  hope  that  our  readers  will  freely  comment  on  the  foregoing 
suggestions  from  Mr.  Whiting. 


Herr  Kruger  proposes  to  use  phosphorus  as  a  reducing  agent  for 
silver  compounds.  He  states  that  in  working  on  argentiferous  sub¬ 
stances,  precipitates  and  solutions  from  various  sources  accumulate, 
and  some  simple  and  easily-executed  mode  of  extracting  the  precious 
metal  is  very  desirable.  He  then  proposes  that  a  mixture  of  silver 
solutions  and  precipitates  should  be  treated  in  the  following  way  : — 
Place  in  a  short,  wide-stoppered  bottle  the  mixture  of  argentiferous 
solutions  and  precipitates,  and  pour  in  a  solution  of  phosphorus  in 
ether,  and  shake.  The  mixture  speedily  becomes  black,  the  preci¬ 
pitate  easily  collects,  and  can  be  washed,  dried,  and,  if  desired, 
fused  to  a  button  of  metallic  silver  by  heating  sufficiently  with  caustic 
potash.  The  solubility  of  phosphorus  in  ether  is  comparatively 
small ;  therefore  the  amount  of  ethereal  solution  required  to  precipi¬ 
tate  or  reduce  a  moderate  quantity  of  silver  is  large.  This  objection 
might,  of  course,  be  overcome  by  having  a  stick  of  phosphorus  so 
suspended  in  the  precipitating  jar  as  to  keep  the  ether  saturated  with 
phosphorus ;  but  we  have  now  so  many  really  simple  modes  of  re¬ 
ducing  silver,  which  are  perfectly  free  from  danger,  that  we  would 
be  sorry  to  recommend  a  process  which  could  not  be  carried  out 
without  risk  in  other  than  skilled  hands. 


It  has  been  suggested  in  several  quarters  that  the  recent  great 
forgeries  on  the  Bank  of  England,  to  the  amount  of  seventy  thousand 
pounds,  have  been  materially  aided,  if  not  almost  accomplished,  by 
photography.  After  careful  inquiry,  we  are  led  to  doubt  whether 
our  art-science  has  played  any  part  whatever  in  these  forgeries ;  but 
be  this  as  it  may,  any  dangers  arising  from  the  facilities  which  photo¬ 
graphy  might  afford  are  so  easily  frustrated  that  people  have  them, 
selves  to  blame  if  proper  precautions  be  not  taken.  The  Scotch 
banks,  on  very  much  slighter  warning — namely,  the  forgery  of  three 
or  four  one  pound  notes  by  means  of  photography — at  once  took  the 
necessary  preventive  measures,  and,  by  printing  their  notes  in  more 
than  one  colour  of  ink,  put  a  stop  to  the  operations  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher.  Surely  it  must  be  equally  easy  for  London  bankers  to 
adopt  chromatic  printing  for  their  bills,  and  thus  to  render  it  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reproduce  them  by  photolithography  or 
photo-engraving.  Then,  too,  as  a  preventive  measure,  there  is  the 
watermark  system  introduced  and  patented  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  by 
which  portraits  of  living  men,  singly  or  in  groups,  can  be  “  water, 
marked,”  so  to  speak,  by  indentation  in  the  paper  itself.  This 
method  can  be  very  cheaply  and  expeditiously  applied,  and  yet  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  producing  it  surreptitiously  may  be  rendered 
quite  insurmountable.  As  we  have  before  explained  this  excellent 
preventive  of  forgery,  we  need  not  here  repeat  our  description  of  Mr. 
Woodbury’s  method  of  watermarking. 


THE  ACETATE  TONING  BATH. 

It  was  not  until  a  few  days  ago  I  noticed  that,  under  the  head  of 
“  Correspondence,”  Mr.  Thomas  Sutton  had  referred  to  me,  and  more 
especially  to  my  article  on  Toning  in  your  Almanac.  Now,  in 
differing  with  Mr.  Sutton  in  some  of  his  premises,  I  may  probably 
bring  myself  again  under  the  anathemas  of  his  pen ;  but,  be  this  as 
it  may,  I  must  beg  your  indulgence  in  humbly  stating  what  I  have, 
from  fifteen  years  of  experience  in  toning,  found  to  be  most  efficient, 
most  permanent,  and  by  far  the  most  beautiful  process.  When  we 
consider  that  the  late  Mr.  T.  R.  Williams,  whose  prints  were,  as  a  rule, 
of  a  uniform  tone,  brilliant,  and  permanent,  always  used  and  gave  a 


decided  preference  to  the  acetate  of  soda  bath,  I  feel  strengthened 
in  my  position. 

Before  going  further,  I  would  state  that  many  have  failed  with  the 
acetate  bath  from  the  simple  reason  that  they  do  not  strictly  adhere 
to  the  instructions  given.  Many  have  laughed  at  the  idea  of  keeping 
a  bath  a  week  before  use,  and  yet  I  fearlessly  state  that  it  is  an 
undoubted  advantage,  and  a  month  would  do  no  harm.  Sensitised 
collodion,  iron  intensifier,  and  many  other  photographic  solutions 
improve  by  age,  and  why  not  the  toning  bath?  Not  being,  like  my 
friend  Mr.  Sutton,  a  chemist,  I  cannot  say  exactly  why  such  and 
such  a  thing  is,  as  I  only  speak  from  an  immense  amount  of  practical 
experience  and  endless  experiments  that  such  is  the  case,  and  leave 
the  learned  to  find  out  and  tell  me  why.  I  hold  theory  to  be  good 
and  useful,  but  practice  indispensable  to  the  establishment  of  any 
particular  theory. 

Even  Mr.  Sutton  is  undecided  in  making  his  statement,  as  he  be¬ 
gins  by  saying  “  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  use  of  the  acetate  of 
soda  toning  bath  may  probably  conduce  to  the  fading  of  prints,”  &c., 
and  then  states  why.  Now,  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  anything  of 
the  sort,  because  years  and  years  of  experience  have  proved  the 
contrary. 

Mr.  Sutton  goes  on  to  state  that  nothing  gives  more  splendid  tones 
than  carbonate  of  soda,  and  that  nothing  is  so  safe  and  good.  I 
believe  it  has  been  long  ago  allowed  that  acetate  tones  are,  as  a  rule, 
warmer  and  far  more  pleasing,  also  much  greater  regularity  in  the 
tones  is  obtained;  and,  as  regards  their  permanency,  I  can  produce 
some  prints  I  toned  thirteen  years  ago  with  acetate  of  soda  that  far 
surpass  any  I  can  find  of  my  own  or  anyone  else’s  that  were  toned 
as  long  ago  with  carbonate  of  soda ;  and  when  Mr.  Sutton  speaks  of 
some  hundreds  of  prints  done  only  three  months  ago,  he  speaks  of 
results  that  have  yet  to  stand  the  test  of  time. 

In  reply  to  the  apparent  advantage  urged,  that  you  can  use  the 
carbonate  of  soda  bath  at  once,  and  that  if  it  flag  you  can  add  a  little 
gold,  I  only  need  say  that  you  can  add  gold  likewise  to  the  acetate 
of  soda  bath  without  any  harm  resulting  therefrom,  but  the  stock 
bath  should  be  at  least  a  week  old. 

Economy  is  also  on  the  side  of  the  acetate  bath,  as  one  grain  will 
tone  two  sheets  of  paper  well,  and  you  can  use  the  same  bath  over 
and  over  again — in  fact,  only  adding  fresh  solution  when  you  find  the 
toning  too  slow.  My  advice  is — always  keep  a  good  stock  ready 
made,  as  you  would  of  collodion  or  iron  developer,  &c. ;  your  mind 
will  then  be  easy,  because  the  toning  will  be  regular  and  the  results 
perfect. 

In  conclusion  :  I  may  add  that  it  is  my  humble  opinion  that,  if  it 
were  possible  to  ascertain  the  exact  proportion  of  good  professional 
portraitists  who  use  acetate  against  those  who  use  carbonate,  the 
former  would  have  a  majority  of  something  like  three-fourths. 
Why  this  should  be,  except  for  the  reasons  I  have  given  in  my 
article  in  the  Almanac,  I  must  leave  Mr.  Sutton  to  explain.  All 
I  hope  is  that  those  who  have  not  as  yet  been  successful  in  toning 
operations  will  follow  my  instructions  carefully,  using  any  make  of 
paper ;  and  if  not  successful  the  first  time,  all  I  can  say  is,  try 
again  until  you  do  succeed,  and  then  I  will  guarantee  it  will  never 
be  given  up  for  the  uncertain  and  questionably-permanent  carbonate 
of  soda.  Geo.  Hooper. 

P.S. — I  feel  I  ought  to  add  that  I  make  this  last  statement — first, 
because  carbonate  of  soda  is  by  far  the  strongest  salt,  and  has  such 
bleaching  powers ;  and,  secondly,  because  often  professional  men  or 
their  assistants  are  not  sufficiently  careful  not  to  add  one  grain  more 
than  necessary,  and  any  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda  considerably 
affects  the  permanency  of  tones. — G.  H. 

- + - 

TRANSPARENCIES. 

[From  Dawson’s  new  Manual  of  Photography.] 

This  style  of  picture  is  mostly  used  either  for  the  stereoscope  or  the 
magic  lantern.  There  are  two  modes  of  producing  them,  namely, 
by  superimposing  a  sensitive  plate  over  a  negative  in  the  printing 
frame,  or  by  means  of  a  lens  in  a  copying  camera.  By  the  latter 
method  the  image  can  be  enlarged  or  reduced  at  pleasure ;  by  the 
former  the  positive  image  must  necessarily  be  of  the  same  size  as 
the  original  negative. 

It  will  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  intend  practising 
this  branch  of  the  art  that  the  best  transparencies  for  the  stereo¬ 
scope  are  not  by  any  means  well  suited  for  the  magic  lantern,  and 
vice  versa.  The  deposit  in  the  latter  must  be  thin  and,  even  in  the 
darkest  parts,  translucent ;  because  as  the  image  has  to  be  greatly 
magnified  on  the  screen  the  most  intense  artificial  light  that  we  can 
employ  will  not,  when  diluted  oyer  a  large  area,  be  sufficient  to 
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penetrate  and  thoroughly  bring  out  on  a  large  scale  a  mass  of  shadow 
which,  when  unenlarged,  possesses  well-balanced  detail. 

Transparencies  for  the  Stereoscope. — Perhaps  the  most  exquisitely- 
beautiful  transparencies  that  have  ever  been  produced  were  those  of 
Ferrier  and  Soulier,  of  Paris.  It  is  said  that  these  were  done  on 
albumenised  glass ;  if  so,  no  one  has  been  able  to  rival  them  by 
using  that  sensitive  surface.  Nevertheless,  almost  equally  good 
results  can  be  produced  on  collodion,  either  used  wet  in  the  camera 
or  on  dry  plates  by  superposition  in  a  printing-frame.  The  former 
is  the  plan  usually  adopted  by  those  professionally  engaged  in  this 
branch  of  photography.  The  negative  is  fixed  in  an  adjustable 
frame  adapted  to  the  front  of  the  camera,  and  so  screened  that  only 
the  direct  rays  of  light  can  pass  through  it.  The  lens  is  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the  negative  and  the  focussing-glass,  and  is  so 
arranged  that  either  it  or  the  screen  can  be  moved  nearer  or  farther 
apart  until  the  exact  dimensions  of  picture  are  obtained.  When 
one  positive  has  been  taken  and  found  absolutely  sharp,  plate  after 
plate  may  be  inserted  in  the  same  position  without  again  having 
occasion  to  focus.  The  apparatus  must  be  so  arranged  that  the 
light  falling  on  the  negative  is  from  the  sky,  or  reflected  light  from 
white  linen  or  calico  stretched  at  some  distance  opposite  and 
parallel  to  the  negative,  otherwise  any  external  object  of  a  different 
colour  seen  through  the  glass  will  be  reproduced  by  the  lens. 

By  the  wet  collodion  process,  when  properly  managed,  trans¬ 
parencies  surpassed  by  none  can  be  obtained  in  the  camera.  For  this 
purpose  the  writer  prefers  an  old,  somewhat  decomposed,  and  there¬ 
fore  structureless  collodion.  It  is  not  so  sensitive  as  less  decomposed 
collodions,  but  that  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence  when  compared 
with  the  beautiful  clearness  of  image  imparted.  The  plate  is  coated 
and  excited  in  the  usual  way,  and  exposed  in  the  copying  camera. 
The  developer  should  be  a  weak  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron 
restrained  rather  more  than  ordinarily  both  with  acetic  acid  and 
citric  acid-— the  former  acid  having  a  tendency  to  give  a  brownish 
tinge  to  the  image,  and  the  latter  a  bluish  colour.  By  adapting  these 
two  acids  in  varying  proportions  until  the  desired  colour  of  deposit 
is  obtained— and"  this  can  only  be  ascertained  by  looking  through  the 
transparency—- the  same  proportions  will  always  suit  that  sample  of 
collodion,  hut  not  necessarily  one  of  a  different  nature.  One  thing 
must  be  studiously  guarded  against,  and  that  is,  having  any  deposit 
whatever  on  the  deepest  shadows  except  what  should  really  exist 
there  from  a  feebly-lighted  object. 

If,  after  the  positive  has  been  fixed  and  washed,  the  colour  be  not 
deemed  satisfactory,  the  image  may  be  toned  to  a  bluer  tint  by  pour¬ 
ing  on  and  off  it  a  weak  alkaline  solution  of  chloride  of  gold;  but 
this  will  hardly  ever  be  necessary  if  the  iron  solution  be  weak  and  its 
action  properly  controlled  by  citric  acid.  A  good  starting  point  for 


a  developer  is— 

Protosulphate  of  iron.. . .  8  grains. 

Acetic  acid  . . . . . .  20  minims. 

Citric  acid  . . . . .  2  grains. 

Water  . . . .  1  ounce. 


If  the  weather  be  hot  the  quantity  of  acids  may  be  increased,  and 
vice  versa ;  or,  again,  if  on  looking  through  the  picture  it  be  of  too 
cold  a  tone — that  is,  too  blue — decrease  the  citric  acid  and  increase 
the  other.  By  regulating  the  acids  in  this  way,  any  desired  tone 
from  dark  grey  to  bluish  black  is  obtainable. 

A  two-grain  solution  of  pyrogallie  acid  restrained  in  the  same  way 
may  also  be  used  for  development. 

A  weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  the  best  fixing  agent, 
because  it  clears  off  any  slight  fogging  that  may  occur  to  dim  the 
transparency  of  the  shadows.  On  the  other  hand,  with  such  an 
intensely  organic  collodion  it  is  apt  also  to  weaken  the  image.  If 
such  tendency  should  be  manifested,  fix  with  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

In  maleing  Transparencies  for  the  Magic  Lantern  the  colour  of  the 
deposit  forming  the  image  is  of  little  consequence,  provided  it  be  not  too 
dense.  The  best  lantern  slides  that  the  writer  has  ever  seen  were  made 
in  the  copying  camera  and  developed  with  the  ordinary  condition  of 
protosulphate  of  iron  and  acetic  add,  without  any  other  complication. 

Transparencies  by  Contact  with  a  Negative.— Before  attempting 
this  method  of  reproduction  it  will  be  necessary  to  see  that  both  the 
glass  on  which  the  negative  rests  and  the  glass  on  which  the  positive 
is  to  be  taken  are  both  perfectly  flat,  otherwise  when  pressed  up  in 
the  printing-frame  inclose  contact  one  or  both  of  the  glasses  may  be 
broken.  For  this  purpose,  therefore,  no  glass  except  patent  plate 
can  be  relied  on. 

Dry  plates  only  can  be  used,  and  this  for  obvious  reasons.  An 
old  decomposed  iodised  or  bromo-iodieed  collodion  applied  to  the 
plate,  sensitised  in  a  thirty-grain  silver  bath,  and  afterwards  well 
washed  and  dried,  requires  no  organifier  or  preservative  whatever, 
as  it  is  already  well  provided  for  in  that  respect,  Newer  collodions 


will  require  to  be  treated  with  an  organifier  after  washing,  else  the 
image,  at  the  best,  will  be  but  feeble  and  badly  contrasted.  Almost 
any  of  the  dry  processes  already  described  for  work  in  the  camera 
will  answer,  more  particularly  those  in  which  an  acid  organifier  has 
been  used.  Tannin,  beer,  &c.,  answer  remarkably  well.  In  the 
writer’s  hands  dry  plates  prepared  solely  with  bromide  are  not  well 
suited  for  transparencies,  for  the  reason  that  with  alkaline  develop¬ 
ment  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  pleasing  tone  with  any 
treatment  which  he  could  adopt.  After-toning  with  chloride  of 
gold  does  not  seem  to  mend  matters  much. 

The  exposure  to  diffused  daylight  in  the  printing-frame  must  be 
almost  momentary — from  two  to  ten  seconds,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  Or  the  exposure  can  be  effected  by  artificial  light,  by 
placing  the  glass  of  the  frame  opposite  and  near  to  a  gas  or  other 
bright  flame,  and  moving  the  frame  about,  sideways,  for  about 
half  a  minute.  The  latter  plan  is  better  than  the  former,  because, 
as  this  light  may  be  considered  constant,  there  occurs  less  danger  of 
over-  or  under-exposure.  A  blow,  so  to  speak,  of  strong  daylight 
would  hopelessly  solarise  such  sensitive  films  exposed  to  its 
influence,  and  no  after-treatment  will  remedy  the  evil.  In  this  case 
the  image  will  be  either  red  or  a  feeble  slate  colour,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  developer  or  the  collodion,  and  will  also  be  devoid  of 
contrast,  although  not  necessarily  fogged. 

The  development  is  best  effected  with  pyrogallie  acid  : — 

Pyrogallie  acid .  2  grains. 

Acetic  acid .  20  minims. 

Distilled  water  .  1  ounce. 

Citric  acid,  either  conjoined  with  the  acetic  or  by  itself,  may  be 
used,  according  to  tlie  tone  that  may  be  required.  The  dry  plate  is 
first  moistened  with  alcohol  and  water,  in  equal  proportions,  to  open 
the  pores  of  the  collodion.  The  plate  is  rinsed  in  water  and  quant, 
suff.  of  the  developer  applied  once  or  twice  and  poured  back  into  the 
cup.  A  drop  or  two  of  a  thirty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is 
mixed  with  the  solution,  which  is  again  applied,  when  the  image  will 
begin  to  appear.  All  other  details  have  already  been  described. 

Large  transparent  or  translucent  positives  for  hanging  against 
windows  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way,  either  on  ground  or 
opal  glass.  The  effect  on  clear  glass  is  not  so  good. 


ADDITIONS  TO  EXPOSURES. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  things  to  a  practical  photographer  is  the 
exposure  of  the  sensitive  plate.  The  difficulty  besets  him  in  two 
ways — either  he  does  not  know  when  a  plate  is  properly  exposed,  or 
he  cannot  get  it  done  properly  when  he  does  know.  In  the  former 
trouble  there  is  really  no  remedy  except  experience;  the  photo¬ 
grapher  must  just  struggle  up  to  the  light  as  best  he  can  in  reference 
to  it,  and  hope  to  reach  perfection.  At  best  exposure  is  only  a  relative 
thing.  It  is  relative  to  the  subject  in  hand  and  to  the  effect  which  is 
meant  to  he  produced,  so  that  rules  can  hardly  be  definitely  stated. 

Until  lately  the  other  difficulty  was  esteemed  to  be  quite  hopelessly 
without  remedy.  Insufficient  exposure  could  not  be  cured,  and 
when  such  exposure  was  the  only  one  obtainable  (as  often  in  interiors) 
there  was  really  no  help  for  it  but  to  be  satisfied  with  results  of  the 
most  imperfect  kind.  Babies,  too — those  horrors  of  the  ordinary 
“  carte-de-visite  taker,” — were  often  the  innocent  causes  of  much  heat 
and  mumbled  swearing  upon  the  artist’s  part  from  the  same  cause ; 
the  little  imps  would  not  be  quiet  long  enough  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  “imaged.” 

Some  people  tell  us  now  that  this  trouble  may  be  counted  hence¬ 
forth  among  the  afflictions  of  the  past  in  a  great  measure.  By  the 
plan  of  after-exposure  the  due  degree  of  force  can  be  imparted  to 
the  sensitive  film,  and  the  picture  brought  out  with  much  clearness. 
Or,  others  suggest,  the  sensitive  film  might  be  exposed  first  to  a 
diffused  coloured  light,  and  thereafter  placed  in  the  camera  to 
receive  the  impression  of  the  object  in  such  degree  as  is  possible, 
when  it  will  be  found  to  have  materially  helped  definition — to  have, 
so  to  say,  blackened  the  plate  first.  The  rationale  of  this  is  some¬ 
what  obscure  at  present,  for  even  supposing  the  plate  was  only  exposed 
to  such  tints  as  really  would  require  to  be  strengthened  in  any  picture 
of  a  given  object  before  it  could  be  fully  brought  out  in  photography, 
this  method,  whether  done  before  or  after  the  ordinary  exposure, 
must  prove  exceedingly  disturbing  in  its  character. 

The  subject  is  one,  however,  that  yet  requires  further  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  meantime  appears  to  be  more  actively  looked  to  on 
the  continent  than  with  us.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Mittheilungen 
Herr  Priimm  gives  an  account  of  some  careful  experiments  which 
he  made  in  this  direction,  and  which  may  be  interesting  to  our 
readers  in  a  summarised  form.  • 
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Following  up  Dr.  Zenker’s  idea,  Herr  Priimm  made  some  experi¬ 
ments  with  after-exposures  of  plates  under  red  glass,  and  his  opinion 
was  that  daylight  so  transmitted  was  not  of  the  least  use— -had  no 
influence  whatever  on  the  sensitised  plate. 

That  this  opinion  was  not  hastily  arrived  at  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  notes  of  a  careful  series  of  experiments : — 

1.  A  triple  carte  plate  was  exposed-—the  three  pictures  fully — and 
then  Nos.  2  and  3  were  subsequently  exposed  in  the  camera  to  the 
action  of  a  red  light  transmitted  by  the  lens  through  a  plate  of  red 
glass  held  between  it  and  a  white  screen  or  sheet  of  paper.  Section 
No.  2  was  then  exposed  for  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  normal 
exposure  had  been,  and  section  No.  3  three  times  as  long.  When 
the  plate  was  developed,  all  three  pictures  came  out  identically 
alike,  and  without  any  sign  of  fogging  or  veiling  whatever. 

2.  The  same  size  of  carte  plate  was  taken,  and  No.  1  section 
exposed  the  proper  time  and  in  the  usual  way.  Sections  2  and  3 
were  first  subjected  to  the  action  of  red  light  behind  a  glass,  and 
thereafter  exposed  in  the  usual  way.  The  second  section  was,  as  in 
the  previous  experiment,  pre-exposed  to  the  red  rays  for  the  same 
length  of  time  as  the  regular  exposure  was  to  be,  and  the  other 
section  was  subjected  to  them  six  times  as  long.  Upon  develop¬ 
ment  this  plate,  like  the  last  one,  showed  no  difference  whatever  in 
the  character  of  the  three  images,  which  came  all  out  alike,  and 
quite  without  any  veiling  or  other  sign  that  parts  of  the  film  had 
been  abnormally  exposed. 

3.  A  third  plate  was  sensitised  and  one  picture  taken,  under¬ 
exposed,  in  the  ordinary  way.  Section  2  was  then  likewise  exposed 
too  short  a  time,  and  afterwards  subjected  for  a  period  of  time 
twelve  times  greater  than  the  original  exposure  to  the  action  of  red 
light  in  the  camera,  as  already  described.  Section  3  was  first  ex¬ 
posed  thus  to  the  action  of  red  light,  and  for  the  same  length  of  time 
as  Section  2.  The  picture  was  then  taken  upon  it  with  a  short  ex¬ 
posure,  and  the  whole  was  developed.  The  whole  three  pictures 
were,  upon  development,  under-exposed ;  but  all  of  them  were  quite 
free  also  from  fog. 

4.  The  previous  experiment  had  been  done  with  red  light  pro¬ 
duced  by  transmitting  white  light  through  a  sheet  of  coloured  glass 
from  a  reflecting  medium.  This  plate  was  exposed  to  the  direct 
daylight  (reddened,  of  course,  as  the  other)  for  five  seconds.  This 
also  developed  cleanly,  but  without  other  noticeable  effect. 

5.  The  three  sections  of  the  plate  were  exposed  different  lengths 
of  time — the  first  sufficiently  so,  the  second  slightly  under-exposed, 
and  the  third  so  much  under-exposed  that  the  picture  which  appeared 
would  be  a  positive.  Thereafter  the  whole  plate  was  exposed  in  the 
dark  slide,  under  red  glass,  for  thirty  seconds  to  the  direct  action  of 
the  daylight.  There  these  pictures  came  out  almost  identically, 
and  the  parts  which  had  been  exposed  to  red  light  were  beautifully 
clear  in  the  shadows. 

The  whole  of  the  experiments  were  performed  with  a  red  glass 
slab  lent  to  Herr  Priimm  for  the  purpose  by  Dr.  Zenker. 

In  some  further  experiments  which  he  undertook  in  a  similar  way 
with  yellow  instead  of  red  glass  as  a  light-transmitting  medium,  the 
results  were  so  far  different  that  all  pictures  which,  whether  pre-  or 
post-exposed  in  the  camera,  were  for  any  length  of  time  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  the  yellow  light,  became  fogged  in  the  shadows.  If 
the  negatives  were  otherwise  intense  it  did  not  greatly  matter  for 
this  defect,  the  veiling  being,  in  fact,  rather  advantageous  than 
otherwise,  and  good  prints  might  be  easily  secured.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  the  resulting  negative  is  thin  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
the  right  gradation  in  sufficient  intensity  to  print.  As  a  rule,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  better  neither  to  pre-  nor  post-expose  a  negative  if  it  can 
possibly  be  avoided.  Still  there  may  be  cases  when  some  such  aid 
is  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  in  these  Herr  Priimm  is  of  opinion  that 
a  better  plan  is  to  take  the  partially-exposed  plate  into  the  dark 
chamber  and  hold  it  up  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  to  the  action  of 
a  lamp  or  gas  flame.  By  this  means  a  slight  veiling  will  be  pro¬ 
duced,  which  is  always  an  unpleasant  thing  for  the  initiated  eye  to 
see.  It  is  only  by  the  use  of  judgment  and  foresight  that  this  can  be 
prevented  from  going  too  far,  and  these  the  operator  must  learn  by 
experience  to  exercise. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  good  to  be  obtained 
by  this  means  is  of  a  very  limited  and  equivocal  kind,  and  that  it  is 
only  when  matters  have  become  nearly  desperate  that  it  is  advisable 
to  resort  to  it. 


ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  CHEMICAL  CORRECTION 
OF  OBJECT  GLASSES.* 

The  foregoing  figure,  which  is  carefully  drawn  to  scale,  represents  the 
position  of  the  foci  of  the  different  colours  in  an  object-glass,  the  data  for 
*  Concluded  from  page  126. 


which  are  given  by  Fraunhofer.  You  see  it  is  very  far  from  being  true 
that  the  two  extremities  of  the  spectrum  are  collected  at  the  same 
point  in  the  axis  of  the  lens.  What,  then,  is  the  condition  that  has  to 
be  satisfied  ?  According  to  the  data  given  by  Fraunhofer  it  appears 
that  the  bending  back  of  the  spectrum  takes  place  between  the  lines  D 
and  E,  but  much  nearer  to  D — that  is,  just  at  the  part  of  the  spectrum 
where  it  is  brightest.  And  that  appears  to  be  the  condition  giving  the 
sharpest  form  possible  of  the  achromatic  object-glass,  namely,  to  make 
the  focal  length  of  the  combination  a  minimum  for  the  brightest  part 
of  the  spectrum,  which  is  situated  about  one-third  of  the  distance  from 
the  line  D  towards  E.  The  character  of  the  compensation  as  to  colour 
in  an  object-glass  can  be  determined  by  a  very  simple  test.  Let  the 
telescope  be  directed  to  an  object  bright  on  one  side  and  dark  on  the 
other,  as  a  chimney  seen  against  the  sky,  or  a  piece  of  white  paper  on 
black  velvet.  Let  the  edge  separating  the  bright  from  the  dark  part  be 
brought  into  the  centre  of  the  field  and  viewed  in  focus.  Cover  half 
the  object-glass  by  a  screen  having  its  edge  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the 
object,  and  then  the  other  half,  alternately,  and  you  will  see  the  dark 
edge  invaded  by  the  secondary  colours — in  the  one  case  by  the  two 
ends  of  the  spectrum,  and  in  the  other  case  by  the  part  where  the 
spectrum  is  bent  back.  When  the  compensation  is  such  as  to  render 
vision  sharpest  the  tint  in  the  latter  case  lies  about  midway  between 
yellow  and  green.  This  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  test  of  achromatisa- 
tion.  If  an  object-glass  of  crown  and  flint  glass  be  thus  constructed 
the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  will  be  greatly  out  of  focus,  and  a  glass 
so  aehromatised  will  show  a  very  considerable  portion  of  blue;  but 
the  object  of  the  optician  is  to  construct  a  glass  which  shall  give 
the  sharpest  vision,  never  heeding  if  there  should  be  some  blue 
outstanding. 

In  order  to  unite  the  neighbouring  colours  at  the  blue  end  the  flint 
lens  must  be  a  little  weaker  than  the  above.  Imagine  a  crown  glass 
lens  compensated  by  a  flint,  the  power  of  which  continuously  increases. 
The  foci  for  all  the  colours  will  be  thrown  outwards  as  the  flint  lens 
increases  in  strength ;  but  the  blue  end  will  be  thrown  out  faster  than 
the  red.  An  uncompensated  crown  lens  would  have  its  focus  for  the 
blue  nearer  to  the  glass  than  the  red ;  and  if  you  oppose  it  by  a  flint 
concave  glass  of  increasing  power  you  will  throw  out  both  foci,  as  well 
as  the  foci  for  the  intermediate  colours,  though  not  exactly  at  the  same 
rate  for  all.  Reverting  now  to  the  diagrammatic  construction,  you 
will  see  that  the  distribution  of  the  foci  is  represented  at  first  by  a 
curve  not  much  differing  from  a  straight  line.  This  curve  will  be 
drawn  outwards,  but  the  combination  will  begin  to  be  achromatic  at 
the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  ;  and  the  curve,  having  first  been  nearly 
straight,  will  begin  to  turn  at  the  end  representing  the  blue,  and  there 
will  be  a  minimum  of  focal  length  at  the  point  of  extreme  violet.  As 
the  flint  lens  gets  more  powerful  the  focus  is  bent  back  near  the  middle 
of  the  spectrum,  then  near  to  the  end  ;  and  by  bending  it  back 
altogether  you  would  again  get  nearly  a  straight  line,  the  blue  foci 
being  now  further  from  the  glass  than  the  red.  The  only  option  the 
optician  has  is  to  choose  what  part  of  the  spectrum  it  shall  be  where 
the  focal  length  of  the  combination  is  a  mimimum.  If  you  wish  to 
determine  very  exactly  what  the  requisite  powers  of  the  two  lenses 
shall  be  there  is  a  very  simple  way  of  effecting  it.  Suppose  you  take 
the  crown  and  flint  glasses  to  be  employed,  and  form  little  prisms  of 
both  for  the  purpose  of  measurement.  Measure  the  refractive  indices 
of  the  two  glasses  for  each  of  three  fixed  lines  (bright  or  dark)  in  the 
spectrum.  It  does  not  matter  what  lines  are  taken,  so  that  they 
divide  the  spectrum  pretty  fairly;  and  bright  lines,  which  are  easily 
produced  artificially,  will  do  just  as  well  as  dark.  By  means  of  these 
six  indices  the  ratio  of  the  dispersive  powers  which  must  be  employed 
to  give  the  best  l’esults  may  be  simply  determined,  as  I  have  shown  in 
the  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  1855,  part  II.  p.  14.  I  have 
also  employed  another  method  in  determining  the  ratios  of  the  disper¬ 
sive  powers  of  different  kinds  of  glass,  which  I  devised  in  the  course  of 
some  researches  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  and  myself, 
and  which  is  no  less  accurate  than  that  which  involves  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  fixed  lines,  and  is  also  easier,  as  it  can  be  used  with  common 
daylight.  This,  however,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with,  and  I  shall  now 
pass  on  to  speak  of  the  chemical  rays. 

What  do  we  mean  by  chemical  rays  ?  We  know  that  light  or, 
possibly,  something  which  accompanies  light,  is  capable  of  producing 
chemical  changes,  such  as,  for  instance,  those  effected  on  salts  of  silver, 
on  which  the  whole  practice  of  photography  is  founded.  At  one  time 
it  was  supposed  by  many  that  certain  rays  were  distinctly  chemical  in 
their  action,  while  others  accompanying  them  were  simply  luminous ; 
but  1  suppose  hardly  any  one  imagines  this  now-a-days.  When  a  pure 
solar  spectrum  is  formed  we  see  in  it  the  fixed  lines  called  Fraunhofer’s 
lines.  If  the  spectrum,  instead  of  being  viewred,  is  received  on  a  sen¬ 
sitised  plate,  we  get  an  impression  photographed  in  which  far  more  dark 
lines  are  exhibited  than  are  seen  directly  by  the  eye,  the  lines,  in  fact, 
extending  a  long  way  beyond  the  extreme  violet.  The  spectrum  given 
by  the  electric  discharge  goes  enormously  beyond  even  this — to  the 
extent  of  six  or  eight  times  the  length  of  the  visible  spectrum.  This, 
however,  need  not  be  considered  as  part  of  my  subject,  and  I  shall 
simply  confine  myself  to  the  solar  spectrum.  Whether  you  see  the 
spectrum  with  the  eye  or  obtain  an  impression  of  it  on  a  sensitised 
plate,  you  get  the  same  series  of  dark  lines  in  all  that  part  of  the 
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spectrum  that  affects  both  the  eye  and  the  plate ;  the  only  difference  is 
that  the  part  of  the  spectrum  towards  the  red  end  is  more  or  less 
inefficient  in  producing  chemical  changes  (to  what  extent  depends  upon 
the  particular  nature  of  the  preparation),  while  at  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum  the  chemical  effects  are  produced  far  beyond  the  extreme 
violet.  There  is  no  reason,  then,  for  supposing  there  are  distinct  rays 
capable  of  producing  chemical  effects  mixed  with  visual  rays  ;  but 
everything  leads  us  to  believe  that  excitement  of  the  sensation  of  light 
and  the  production  of  chemical  changes  are  merely  different  effects  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  same  agent.  The  spectral  rays  are  also  capable  of 
producing  other  effects,  as  when  certain  objects  placed  in  part  of  the 
spectrum  give  out  light  for  the  time  being,  as  though  they  were  self- 
luminous,  the  light  so  emitted  being  different  altogether  in  its  nature 
from  those  rays  which  are  active  and  which  cause  the  objects  to  give 
out  that  light.  The  light  is  in  general  of  a  different  colour  from  that 
of  the  incident  rays  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  whether  the  rays  which  produce  it  are  visible  or  not. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Spiller  I  am  enabled  to  show  you  this 
property.  [ Experiment .  ] 

When  I  spoke  just  now  of  chemical  rays  my  meaning  was  rays  con¬ 
templated  with  reference  to  their  chemical  and  not  to  their  visual 
effects.  I  cannot,  of  course,  speak  absolutely  of  the  amount  of  such 
effects,  as  that  would  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  particular  substance 
acted  upon.  In  the  case  of  chlorophyl,  for  example,  Sir  J.  Herschel 
found  by  experiment  that  it  was  nearly  the  extreme  red  which  acted 
most  powerfully  in  bleaching  the  substance.  On  the  other  hand,  salts 
of  silver  are  influenced  chiefly  by  the  rays  at  the  violet  or  more  refrangi¬ 
ble  end ;  and  even  among  the  silver  salts  there  is  a  difference  of  action, 
to  a  certain  extent,  according  to  the  salt.  Thus  the  iodide  of  silver  is 
affected  powerfully  by  the  violet  rays  from  G  to  H,  while  the  bromide 
appears  to  be  affected  a  great  deal  lower  down.  I  may  also  add  that 
Dr.  Draper  found  that  the  process  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
life — the  decomposition  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  by  vegetables 
under  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays — is  produced  chiefly  by  the  brightest 
part  of  the  spectrum.  You  will  understand  why  I  call  this  process 
fundamental  as  regards  life,  because  the  growth  of  vegetables  depends 
upon  it-  -with  the  exception  of  the  fungi,  which  may  be  called  vege¬ 
tables  of  prey — and  animals  live,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  upon 
vegetables.  The  chemical  action,  then,  of  rays  depends  upon  the 
substance  acted  upon;  and  I  will  now  confine  myself  to  the  salts  of 
silver  used  in  photography,  which  are  mainly  affected  by  the  violet  end 
of  the  spectrum,  the  mean  centre  of  action  being,  perhaps,  midway 
between  G  and  H,  or,  perhaps,  nearer  to  G.  Suppose  you  wanted  to 
construct  an  object-glass  in  which  the  most  efficient  chemical  rays 
should  be  as  much  as  possible  concentrated  to  one  focus :  you  must 
proceed  according  to  the  very  same  principle  as  you  did  with  reference 
to  the  visual  rays,  only  instead  of  bending  back  the  spectrum  (or 
making  the  focal  length  of  the  combination  a  minimum)  for  the  brighest 
part  of  the  spectrum  considered  visually,  you  must  take  the  brightest 
part  of  the  spectrum  considered  chemically,  bending  it  back  somewhere 
between  G  and  H — that  is  to  say,  the  lens  must  be  very  determinately 
under-corrected.  If  an  objective  be  as  nearly  as  possible  chemically 
achromatic  it  will  be  inconvenient  for  common  use  in  photography, 
because  the  chemical  and  visual  foci  will  not  coincide.  By  the  visual 
focus  of  an  imperfectly  compensated  lens  I  mean^that  place  where  the 
best  visual  image  is  produced,  which  would  lose  sharpness  by  either 
going  outwards  or  inwards.  If  a  lens  so  achromatised  were  focussed  it 
would  give  you  a  sharp  chemical  image,  but  the  chemical  and  visual 
foci  would  not  coincide,  the  chemical  lying  inside  the  visual ;  whereas  in 
a  lens  corrected  so  as  to  give  sharpest  vision  the  chemical  focus  would 
lie  a  little  outside  the  visual,  and,  of  course,  for  some  intermediate 
correction  the  two  foci  would  coincide. 

The  distance  between  the  chemical  and  visual  foci,  supposing  they  do 
not  coincide,  will  not  be  the  same  for  objects  at  different  distances,  but 
will  vary  nearly  as  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  image  and 
the  object-glass.  The  inconvenience  thence  arising  in  the  ordinary 
practice  of  photography,  combined  with  the  circumstance  that  for 
pleasing  effects  the  last  degree  of  sharpness  of  image  is  not  required, 
render  it  undesirable,  in  aiming  at  an  ideal  perfection,  to  surrender  the 
convenience  of  making  the  two  foci  coincide.  If  your  object,  however, 
were  celestial  photography  the  case  would  be  different;  for  there  the 
object  is  always  practically  at  a  uniform  distance,  and  therefore,  if  the 
chemical  and  visual  foci  do  not  coincide,  the  distance  between  the  two 
will  always  be  the  same,  and  can  easily  be  allowed  for,  and  in  a  large 
instrument  our  aim  should  be  to  obtain  the  sharpest  possible  chemical 
definition. .  The  part  of  the  spectrum  where  it  must  be  doubled  back  in 
order  to  give  the  sharpest  chemical  definition,  or  else  a  coincidence  of 
the  chemical  and  visual  foci,  must  be  determined  by  experiments  made 
once  for  all,  and  then  an  object-glass  corrected  in  either  of  these  ways 
can  be  constructed  by  simple  rules.  I  should  suppose  that  for  the 
former  the  place  of  minimum  focal  length  ought  to  lie  about  midway 
between  G  and  H,  and  for  the  latter  about  one-third  of  the  distance 
F  G  from  F  towards  G. 

_  The  effect  of  irrationality  constitutes  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  a  properly-constructed  achromatic  telescope,  and  it  becomes  an 
interesting  question  whether  it  is  possible  to  remove  this  defect.  The 
possibility  of  doing  so  was  shown  long  ago  by  Dr.  Blair  in  the  case  of 


lenses  composed  of  at  least  one  fluid.  He  even  constructed  one  in 
which  the  aperture  was  as  much  as  one-third  of  the  focal  length,  and 
found  there  was  no  perceptible  colour ;  but  no  solid  media  possessing 
similar  properties  had  been  discovered.  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  for  a 
long  period  was  engaged  on  this  very  subject ;  and  in  the  course  of  that 
research  nearly  200  prisms,  composed  of  different  experimental  glasses, 
were  formed  and  examined.  For  a  long  time  there  appeared  to  be  very 
little  hope  of  getting  rid  of  the  secondary  spectra  ;  there  seemed  to  be 
a  general  law,  connecting  the  relative  extension  of  the  blue  and  red 
ends  of  the  spectrum  with  the  dispersive  power  of  the  medium,  which 
would  render  the  destruction  practically  impossible.  Hardly  anything 
can  be  done  in  this  direction  with  flint  glasses  of  greater  or  less  disper¬ 
sive  power ;  you  must  have  recourse  to  glass  of  different  composition 
altogether.  It  was  found  at  length  that  molybdic  and  titanic  acids  have 
the  power  of  conferring  on  glass  the  property  of  extending  the  blue,  as 
compared  with  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  much  more  than  corres¬ 
ponds  to  the  dispersive  power ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  terborate  of 
lead,  which  in  dispersive  power  nearly  agrees  -with  flint  glass,  lies 
decidedly  nearer  to  crown  than  to  flint  in  point  of  irrationality.  By 
the  use  of  3uch  glasses  it  would  be  possible  to  destroy  the  secondary 
dispersion  in  an  object-glass. 

G.  G.  Stokes,  Prof.,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  &c. 


SOIREE  OF  THE  MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY. 

A  Soiree  in  connection  with  this  Society  was  held  on  Monday  evening, 
the  17th  inst.,  and  was  very  numerously  attended  by  the  members  and 
their  friends. 

The  attraction  of  the  evening  was  an  exhibition  of  photographs  by 
means  of  the  oxyhydrogen  lantern,  and  a  very  fine  collection  of  photo¬ 
graphs  executed  in  all  varieties  of  styles  and  illustrating  many  different 
processes.  Some  of  the  lantern  transparencies  were  by  members  of  the 
Society,  and  had  been  selected  at  a  preliminary  exhibition  from  a  very 
large  collection.  Where  all  were  of  such  excellence  it  may  seem  invidious 
to  particularise,  but  we  must  name  the  work  of  Mr.  Coote,  and  also  a 
series  of  views  in  California,  as  particularly  good,  eliciting  unmistak¬ 
able  marks  of  approval. 

Mr.  Woodbury  sent  a  fine  collection  of  American  views,  chiefly  of 
Niagara,  showing  effects  of  snow,  printed  by  his  method,  and  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  say  they  were  of  very  high  excellence. 

Of  the  photographs  (speaking  of  the  general  collection)  it  may  safely 
be  stated  that  a  more  beautiful  series  Avas  never  seen  in  Manchester, 
and  we  might  almost  venture  to  say  in  Lancashire. 

As  the  exhibition  was  for  a  temporary  purpose  only  no  catalogue  Avas 
printed,  and  we  commence  our  remarks  on  the  pictures  as  they  were 
placed  in  the  room,  taking  first  the  landscapes. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Sanderson,  of  Manchester,  exhibited  six  large  prints  from 
collodio-albumen  negatives,  from  which  we  select  A  Cottage  near  Pont- 
Aberglaslyn  as  showing  much  excellence. 

In  Mr.  Hudson’s  series  of  six  large  and  six  small  prints  the  Interior 
of  a  Conservatory  deserves  mention,  though  all  Avere  good. 

One  of  the  chief  novelties  in  the  department  of  landscapes  Avas  the 
series  of  prints  sent  by  Mr.  Bedford,  mounted  in  optical  contact  Avith 
the  glass,  and  presenting  a  very  brilliant  and  effective  appearance. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Earl,  of  Worcester,  contributed  some  of  his  fine  landscape 
effects,  produced  by  the  combination  of  two  or  more  negatives.  While 
admiring  the  skill  shown  by  the  artist,  we  question  the  propriety  of 
improving  well-known  scenes — scenes  in  themselves  beautiful,  and  re¬ 
quiring  only  the  work  of  the  skilled  photographer  to  produce  pictures 
requiring  no  addition,  though  it  may  be  said  that  the  artist  in  this  case 
has  done  no  more  than  the  landscape  painter  often  considers  himself 
entitled  to  do.  The  Old  Draw  Well  is  a  remarkable  work,  eminently 
picturesque ;  but,  good  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  we  must  point  out  what 
appear  to  be  defects  capable  of  removal.  The  arm  of  the  child  in  the 
foreground  is  lost  in  the  drapery,  and  the  clouds  cannot  be  said  to  be 
well  managed.  This  last  remark  applies  to  The  Road  to  the  Mill,  which, 
in  other  respects,  is  a  fine  picture. 

Mr.  Coote,  whose  lantern  pictures  have  already  been  referred  to,  sent 
a  large  collection  of  prints  from  collodio-albumen  negatives,  all  of 
excellent  quality.  Cromwell's  Bridge ,  Glengariff,  and  The  Meeting  of  the 
Waters,  Wicklow,  show  the  use  of  the  process  and  the  skill  of  the 
operator. 

Mr.  Brier,  of  Bollington — who  also,  we  believe,  uses  the  same  process — 
exhibited  some  excellent  work,  particularly  The  Old  Mill  Stream. 

The  old  half-timber  houses  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire — of  which 
Little  Moreton  Hall  presents  one  of  the  finest  examples — form  subjects 
well  deserving  more  attention  than  they  receive  at  the  hands  of  photo¬ 
graphers.  Mr.  Woodward,  of  Macclesfield,  contributed  several  such 
views. 

A  number  of  small  prints  were  shown  by  Mr.  Wade,  of  Manchester, 
printed  by  the  ammonio-citrate  of  iron  process.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  blue  colour  is  effective  in  landscapes,  but  the  process  is  evidently 
deserving  of  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 

Mr.  Diston,  of  Leven,  Fifeshire,  sent  a  series  of  subject  pictures  of 
very  great  excellence,  presenting  what  maybe  termed  “  Wilkie  ”  effects. 
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The  subjects  are  admirable  and  most  artistically  treated.  In  The  Smithy 
we  may  almost  fancy  we  see  the  sparks  flying. 

In  the  two  small  pieces,  Master's  Out  and  Here  He  Is,  Miss  Cumby,  of 
Catterick,  Yorkshire,  has  produced  subjects  reminding  one  of  Rej  lander, 
samples  of  whose  work  we  should  have  been  pleased  to  see  in  this 
collection. 

Mr.  Lewis  Hughes,  of  Liverpool,  contributed  a  large  number  of 
charming  photographs  of  microscopic  objects.  We  have  seldom  seen 
what  are  considered  test  objects  more  perfectly  rendered.  All  who 
have  attempted  work  in  this  direction  know  the  labour  of  overcoming 
the  difficulties,  and  will  appreciate  these  choice  productions. 

The  exhibition  was  not  limited  to  photographs,  Mr.  W.  Clifton,  of 
Woolwich,  exhibiting  four  pretty  drawings  in  water-colours.  There 
was  also  a  work  in  oil  of  great  excellence,  by  Mr.  J.  Holding,  of  Man- 
I  Chester,  copied  with  almost  microscopic  fidelity  from  a  small  print  by 
Mr.  Coote. 

In  the  department  of  portraiture  there  was  a  good  display.  Con¬ 
spicuous  for  their  excellence  were  the  enlargements  by  Mr.  B.  J. 
Edwards.  Autotype  enlargements  were  represented  in  the  portraits  by 
Colonel  Wortley  and  Mr.  Brothers.  The  latter  also  contributed  a  large 
autotype  copy  from  a  group  of  fourteen  figures  representing  a  chess 
club. 

Portraits  were  also  contributed  by  Messrs.  Wake  and  Baum,  Y. 
Blanchard,  W.  Brooks,  It.  Atherton,  and  others. 

Amongst  the  collection  we  observed  portraits  finished  in  the  method 
patented  by  Messrs.  Ferranti  and  Turner.  Portraits  on  porcelain  and 
opal  glass  were  conspicuous  for  their  excellence ;  indeed,  the  whole  of 
the  portraits  showed  the  great  improvements  that  have  been  made  in 
this  branch  of  photography  during  the  last  few  years. 

We  had  almost  omitted  to  say  that  some  views  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Mawdsley,  taken  on  the  Liverpool  dry  plates,  were  much  admired. 

In  another  room  a  large  number  of  stereoscopes  were  displayed,  and 
in  them  a  collection  of  transparencies  which  we  have  never  seen  sur¬ 
passed. 

In  concluding  this  short  notice,  we  may  congratulate  the  members  on 
the  success  of  these  soirees,  and  would  suggest  that,  if  ever  they  again 
bring  together  a  collection  of  works  equal  in  interest  to  the  one  under 
review,  it  is  to  be  hoped  some  arrangements  will  be  made  to  give  the 
general  public  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  present  state  of  our 
favourite  art ;  for  truly  it  may  be  said  no  opinion  can  be  formed  from 
the  prints  one  sees  in  shop  windows. 
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Entering  the  hall  by  the  south  door  we  find  immediately  on  our  left 
a  collection  of  portraits  by  Messrs.  Bourne  and  Shepherd,  for  which  a 
silver  medal  has  been  awarded  to  them.  The  landscapes  exhibited  by 
the  same  artists,  though  on  the  whole  above  the  average,  are  not  nearly 
so  attractive  as  the  beautiful  pictures  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  for 
so  many  years  past.  No.  240,  View  showing  the  Mountain  Range  which 
Divides  the  Wet  from  the  Dry  Side  of  Ceylon,  is  a  good  picture ;  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  well  rendered,  and  the  successive  ranges  well  relieved.  In 
No.  248,  Natural  Arch  on  the  Road  near  One-Tree  Hill,  Mather  an,  the 
effect  is  extremely  soft  and  delicate,  and  the  foliage  well  brought  out. 
No.  249,  A  “  Bit"  near  the  Bund,  Matheran,  is  a  pleasing  picture,  full 
of  relief.  The  rendering  of  delicate  atmospheric  effect  in  No.  251  is 
particularly  successful,  and,  perhaps,  this  may  be  considered  the  best 
picture  of  the  series.  The  way  in  which  the  details  of  the  near  trees 
have  been  brought  out  without  sacrificing  the  distance  is  admirable. 
Nos.  240,  246,  248,  250,  251,  and  252,  for  which  the  judges  have 
awarded  a  gold  medal,  are  all  worthy  of  attention. 

At  the  back  of  the  same  stand  are  some  landscapes  and  other  pictures 
by  Mr.  R.  Phillips,  of  Darjeeling,  which,  though  possessing  good 
qualities,  are  not  quite  equal  to  the  pictures  Mr.  Phillips  usually 
exhibits.  Views  taken  on  the  river  at  the  time  of  Lord  Mayo’s  funeral 
are  interesting  memorials  of  that  melancholy  season,  and  are,  perhaps, 
the  best  photographs  in  the  collection. 

To  the  left,  on  a  frame  against  the  south  wall  of  the  building,  are 
three  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  exhibition,  specially  sent  to  compete 
for  the  honour  of  being  considered  the  best  photograph  in  the  room,  and 
gaining  the  Viceroy’s  gold  medal.  This  high  distinction  has,  we  think, 
very  deservedly  been  awarded  to  the  central  picture  of  the  three  (No. 
141),  Waiting  atthe  Stile,  by  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  of  Tunbridge 
Wells,  England.  This  magnificent  picture  is  the  best  and  the  most 
successful  example  we  have  seen  of  the  so-called  “combination”  or 
“composition”  photographs,  for  which  the  exhibitors  have  long  been 
celebrated,  and  of  which  many  examples  have  been  exhibited  in  former 
years.  The  results  of  joining  together  portions  of  photographs,  taken 
at  different  times  and  under  different  circumstances,  must  always  be 
open  to  criticism ;  but  that  an  effective  and  harmonious  picture  may  be 
produced  in  this  manner  by  the  exercise  of  due  care  and  artistic  skill 
is  amply  proved  by  the  fine  photograph  before  us. 

Of  the  other  two  photographs  (Nos.  560  and  561)  we  can  only  say 
that  these  very  charming  portraits,  obtained  by  enlargement  from  nega¬ 


tives  by  Col.  Stuart  Wortley ’s  new  uranium  dry  plates,  and  printed  in 
pigments,  are  excellent  specimens  of  the  capabilities  of  these  two  pro¬ 
cesses — the  one  for  quick  studio  work,  and  the  other  for  replacing  the 
uncertain  and  costly  method  of  silver  printing  commonly  adopted  for 
ordinary  photographs  by  a  cheap  and  permanent  process,  by  which  the 
special  delicacy  and  richness  of  the  silver  print  may  be  retained  without 
its  inartistic  gloss.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  face  of  one  of 
these  portraits  has  been  injured  in  transit. 

On  the  next  stand  some  exceedingly  fine  examples  of  the  Salomonesque 
style  of  portraiture,  by  Mr.  Marshall  Wane,  of  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man, 
are  remarkable  for  the  delicate  vigour  and  richness  of  their  effect.  A 
Group  of  Children  at  a  Cottage  Door  is  a  very  pleasing  and  successful 
composition ;  so  is  a  portrait  of  a  lady  with  similar  accessories.  No.  173, 
A  Portrait  of  a  Sleeping  Child,  is  a  wonderfully  fine  photograph.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  these  fine  portraits  have  gained  the  gold  medal  for 
the  best  series  of  photographs  taken  in  Europe. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  hall,  on  the  left,  is  a  frame  of  portraits  of 
children,  by  Mr.  Abel  Lewis,  also  of  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man — not  less 
admirable  than  the  last  as  photographs,  and  distinguished  by  artistic 
feeling  and  very  perfect  photography.  We  are  doubtful  whether  a 
light,  delicate  treatment  in  the  style  of  the  charming  specimens 
exhibited  last  year,  by  Boissonas,  of  Geneva,  is  not  more  suitable  for 
children’s  portraits  than  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Lewis  ;  but  as  specimens 
of  large  portraits  of  children  nothing  could  be  better  than  those  before 
us,  and  considering  the  difficulty  of  photographing  children,  even  in 
small  sizes,  they  are  marvellously  successful  and  fully  deserve  the  silver 
medal  awarded  to  them.  No.  163  is  almost  unsurpassed  for  delicacy 
and  perfect  photography  by  any  picture  in  the  room  ;  the  thoroughly 
absorbed,  thoughtful  expression  of  the  little  girl  is  well  portrayed. 
Waiting  to  be  Dressed  is  a  fine  photograph,  and  we  already  notice 
indications  that  this  style  is  likely  to  become  popular.  A  Lady  and 
Bird,  by  the  same  artist,  is  a  very  charming  specimen  of  portraiture  ; 
the  fond,  endearing  expression  of  the  lady's  face  is  perfect. 

Passing  by  a  frame  of  photographs  of  the  Port  Canning  Rice  Mills, 
exhibited  by  the  Port  Canning  Company,  and  turning  to  the  right 
along  the  north  side  of  the  hall,  we  are  attracted  by  the  extremely 
beautiful  series  of  portraits  exhibited  by  Fritz  Luckliardt,  of  Vienna, 
for  which  he  has  gained  a  silver  medal.  For  delicacy  of  treatment 
and  grace  of  pose  these  are,  in  our  opinion,  unequalled,  as  a  series,  by 
any  of  the  portraits  in  the  exhibition,  and  are  well  deserving  close  study. 

On  the  lowest  row  of  the  same  stand  are  a  few  specimens  of  helio- 
type  printing,  sent  by  Lieutenant  Abney,  of  the  School  of  Military 
Engineering,  Chatham,  some  of  which  are  most  successful,  and  well 
illustrate  the  capabilities  of  the  process  for  printing  copies  from 
ordinary  landscape  negatives.  Nos.  395  and  397  are  the  best  examples, 
and  besides  their  merits  as  heliotypes,  are  excellent  photographs  and 
pleasing  pictures,  full  of  delicacy  and  gradation  of  tone.  The  other 
landscapes  are  somewhat  heavier.  The  series  gains  the  silver  medal  for 
photographs  in  permanent  pigments. 

On  the  opposite  stand  is  an  interesting  collection  of  photographs  of 
Indian  jewellery,  exhibited  by  the  Photographic  Branch  of  the  Surveyor- 
General’s  Office,  for  some  of  which  the  silver  medal  for  Indian  subjects 
has  been  awarded.  Below  these  are  a  small  collection  of  views  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  by  Captain  Waterhouse,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  stand  are  a  series  of  photographs  of  Indian  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  and  a  selection  from  a  series  of  photographs  of  Mr.  Locke’s 
admirable  casts  from  the  sculptures  in  the  caves  of  Cuttack,  exhibited 
by  the  Surveyor-General’s  Office. 

The  next  stand  is  also  occupied  by  contributions  from  the  same  office, 
among  which  the  photographs  of  Cuttack  silver  work  and  the  large  re¬ 
productions  from  engravings  after  two  of  Dora’s  magnificent  pictures 
are  particularly  noticeable.  A  collection  of  examples  of  the  appli¬ 
cations  of  the  photo-collotype  process,  by  Captain  Waterhouse,  are  also 
deserving  of  attention,  especially  No.  391 — a  reduction  to  one-half 
from  an  engraved  map  of  the  atlas  of  India. 

The  excellent  series  of  photographs  of  animals  by  Mr.  D.  Hedges,  of 
Lytham,  are  not  only  very  successful  as  photographs  of  troublesome 
subjects,  but  many  of  them  possess  artistic  qualities  one  could  scarcely 
.  expect  in  such  pictures.  Governor  is  a  fine  photograph  in  every  way. 
Mare  and  Foal  is  capital.  In  No.  155  the  expectant,  attentive  attitude 
of  a  dog  watching  a  rat-hole  has  been  well  caught. 

Below  these  are  five  of  the  fine  heads  by  Mr.  Robert  Crawshay,  which 
form  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  exhibition,  and  are  well 
worthy  of  higher  distinction  than  they  have  gained.  The  difficulties 
attending  the  photographing  from  life  of  such  subjects  direct  in  the 
camera  have  been  marvellously  overcome;  and  though  they  are  una¬ 
voidably  somewhat  coarse  on  close  inspection,  at  a  little  distance  they 
appear  full  of  roundness  and  relief,  and  the  general  effect  of  almost  all 
is  perfect.  The  whole  series  is  so  good  and  so  well  -worthy  of  study 
that  it  is  difficult  to  particularise. 

On  the  opposite  stand,  against  the  wall,  are  some  exceedingly  fine 
specimens  of  English  portraiture  of  an  unusually  large  size,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Robert  Slingsby,  of  Lincoln.  Though  not  so  rich  or  attractive 
in  general  effect  as  most  of  the  other  European  portraits,  they  possess 
fine  artistic  qualities  both  in  pose  and  in  lighting,  with  very  perfect 
manipulation,  and  are  well  worthy  of  study. 
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The  stand  opposite  to  these  is  occupied  by  a  large  and  varied  collec¬ 
tion  of  photographs,  taken  in  England  and  in  India,  by  Capt.  H.  B. 
Swiney,  of  the  17th  Bengal  Cavalry.  The  whole  collection  is  very  com¬ 
mendable,  and  may  well  serve  as  an  example  to  other  amateurs.  Capt. 
Swiney  also  exhibits  some  very  good  lieliotypes — some  of  them  from  his 
own  negatives,  and  the  remainder  the  work  of  the  Heliotype  Company. 

There  is  a  small  collection  of  photographs  by  Major  Impey,  which, 
though  they  do  not  present  any  great  attraction  as  pictures,  evidence  a 
good  deal  of  skill  and  patient  labour  in  overcoming  great  difficulties, 
and  have  not  undeservedly  gained  the  silver  medal  for  photographs  of 
Indian  antiquities.  Roof  of  Jain  Temple,  Mount  Aboo,  is  a  most  diffi¬ 
cult  subject  very  successfully  photographed ;  others  of  the  series  are 
very  good,  and  would  have  been  much  improved  in  effect  had  they  only 
been  cut  straight. 

We  next  come  to  a  large  collection  of  views  in  Kashmir  and  Northern 
India,  by  Capt.  W.  G.  Murray,  for  some  of  which  he  gains  a  silver 
medal.  The  series  contains  many  interesting  pictures. 

The  very  beautiful  series  of  views  of  Kashmir,  by  Colonel  C.  Baily, 
will,  probably,  have  attracted  the  visitor’s  attention  long  before  he 
has  arrived  at  them  in  following  the  order  we  have  laid  down,  but 
it  is  as  well  that  these  unusually,  fine  views  should  be  seen  and 
studied  last  of  all.  They  nearly  all  bear  traces  of  very  patient 
labour  and  artistic  skill  having  been  expended  in  their  production  ; 
for  such  perfect  pictures  could  not  have  been  obtained  by  merely 
setting  up  a  camera  and  exposing  a  plate  on  whatever  happened 
to  be  in  front  of  it  regardless  of  proper  lighting  and  choice  of  view. 
For  their  exquisite  delicacy  of  tone,  transparent  atmospheric  effect, 
brilliancy  and  artistic  treatment,  they  are  almost  unsurpassed  by  any 
landscape  photographs  we  have  seen  in  India,  either  by  an  amateur  or 
professional  photographer,  and  well  deserve  the  gold  medal  awarded  to 
some  of  them  as  the  best  series  of  photographs  taken  in  or  out  of  India 
by  an  amateur  member  of  the  Society. 

From  the  judges’  report  we  observe  that  they  have  selected  No.  250, 
A  “  Bit  ”  on  the  Road  near  Cliowk  Point,  Matheran,  by  Messrs.  Bourne 
and  Shepherd,  and  No.  568,  General  View  looking  towards  Chamba,  for 
distribution  among  members  and  subscribers  ;  but  we  understand  that 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  change  will  be  made,  and  more  attractive  sub¬ 
jects  selected. 


(ffiur  tutorial  Stable. 


A  Manual  of  Photography,  Founded  on  Hardwioh’s 
Photographic  Chemistry.  By  George  Dawson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Eighth  Edition. 

London  :  J.  and  A.  Churchill. 

In  remodelling  and  reconstructing  Hardwich’s  Manual,  Mr.  Dawson 
has  done  well  in  excluding  a  large  proportion  of  the  matter  included 
in  previous  editions  of  the  work,  and  which  could  well  be  dispensed 
with  in  a  manual.  Mere  theories  and  speculations  are  suppressed, 
and  the  book  is  brought  up  to  the  present  state  of  our  art-science. 
The  historical  part  is  compressed  into  less  than  eight  pages,  the 
matter  of  more  practical  utility  extending  to  over  270  pages.  The 
present  edition  differs  so  much  from  its  predecessors  as  to  warrant  its 
being  classed  as  a  new  book  rather  than  a  new  edition  of  a  previously 
existing  work;  perhaps  the  most  correct  idea  is  that  conveyed  by 
the  words  in  the  title,  “ founded  on  Hardwich’s  Photographic 
Chemistry." 

After  a  few  pages  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  lenses  at  present 
in  use  (some  of  them  being  illustrated  by  diagrams),  and  the  method 
of  testing  the  camera  and  lens,  Mr.  Dawson  at  once  steps  upon  firm 
ground  in  treating  of  the  manipulations  of  the  wet  collodion  process, 
on  which,  from  his  long  experience  as  lecturer  on,  and  teacher  of, 
photography  at  King’s  College  no  one  is  more  competent  to  speak  with 
authority.  The  directions  for  the  preparation  of  dry  plates  are 
given  with  sufficient  minuteness  to  enable  any  person  to  do  so  suc¬ 
cessfully;  but  it  is  into  the  preparation  of  collodio-bromide  plates 
that  Mr.  Dawson  seems  to  enter  con  spirito.  As  the  plates  prepared 
by  the  author  have  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  we  shall  give  an 
account  of  the  process  employed  by  him,  which  differs  in  no  essen¬ 
tial  feature,  but  only  in  slight  details,  from  that  previously  published. 

A  powdery  pyroxyline  is  preferred,  and  of  this  seven  grains  are 
dissolved  in  ether  and  alcohol,  together  with  eight  grains  of  anhy¬ 
drous  bromide  of  cadmium.  Mr.  Dawson  says  that  unless  the  collo¬ 
dion  contain  a  little  chloride  or  similar  developing  restrainer  it  will 
be  impracticable  to  impart  to  it  the  highest  degree  of  sensitiveness ; 
and  he  finds  that  the  best  form  in  which  to  make  this  addition  is 
that  of  two  drops  of  aqua  regia,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea. 
To  collodion  thus  prepared  ten  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  are  added 
to  each  ounce.  The  silver  must  be  previously  pulverised  and 
dissolved  in  hot  alcohol  in  a  test  tube.  The  collodion  is  ready  for 
use  in  three  hours  after  the  silver  has  been  added. 


The  glass  plates  receive  a  substratum  of  diluted  albumen.  After 
the  collodion  has  been  applied  and  has  set,  the  plate  is  placed,  face 
upwards,  in  a  dish  of  clean  spring  or  river  water,  and  is  afterwards 
removed  from  that  to  a  second  dish,  the  time  in  each  being  that  re¬ 
quired  in  the  coating  and  immersion  of  a  second  plate.  Each  plate 
goes  through  four  changes  of  water,  after  which  it  is  drained  and 
receives  a  coating  of  the  preservative  or  organil'ying  solution,  either 
by  pouring  it  off  and  on  two  or  three  times  or  by  immersion  in  a 
bath  for  about  a  minute.  The  preservative  preferred  is — 


Tannin  .  5  to  10  grains, 

Sugar  .  1  grain, 


Distilled  water  .  1  ounce, 

but  this  may  be  varied  at  pleasure.  The  backing  of  the  plates  is 
effected  by  a  pigment  composed  of  burnt  sienna  ground  in  water 
with  some  British  gum  and  a  little  glycerine. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  form  an  opinion  of  the  practical 
character  of  the  work,  we  give  in  another  page  an  extract  on  the 
production  of  transparencies ;  but  we  here  take  occasion  to  dissent 
from  the  statement  that  no  one  has  been  able  to  produce  albumen 
transparencies  rivalling  those  of  MM.  Ferrier  and  Soulier,  of  Paris ; 
for  we  have  seen  several  which,  although  not  superior,  were  cer¬ 
tainly  equal,  to  them.  The  great  fault  connected  with  the  beautiful 
productions  of  these  famous  artists  is  the  want  of  permanence — a  sub¬ 
ject  with  which  we  have  dealt  on  a  previous  occasion.  The  book  is 
an  excellect  one,  and  will  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s  library. 


Ulteiinp  of  Sotuties. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

April  2  . 

Edinburgh . 

The  Hall,  6,  St.  Andretv-square. 

BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  second  January  meeting  of  this  Society  a  number  of  interesting 
pictures  from  artists  in  various  parts  of  the  continent  were  exhibited,  and 
among  them  were  instantaneous  views  of  river  scenery  of  tine  quality. 
One  gentleman  (Herr  Ochs)  sent  a  little  instrument  which  he  had  in¬ 
vented  as  a  view  guage,  suitable  in  its  form  and  angle  for  the  new  sort 
of  lenses  now  so  much  in  use.  Such  instruments  are  not,  however,  much 
use  to  the  skilled  practical  landscapist,  and  hence  we  fear  his  ingenuity 
will  meet  with  but  small  recompense,  particularly  as  there  seems  to  he 
nothing  new  in  his  instrument. 

A  committee  of  the  Society  reported  on  a  new  collodion — by  the  way, 
a  very  good  system  of  doing  things,  and  one  that  might  be  introduced 
with  good  effect  in  this  country.  It  is  the  formula  of  Herr  Greiner,  and 
their  verdict  is  that  it  works  well  and  cleanly,  but  that  it  is  not  so  sen¬ 
sitive  as  the  collodion  ordinarily  in  use,  and  is  more  suited  for  copying 
work  than  for  the  work  of  the  studio  or  landscapist. 

Herr  O.  Lindener  produced  a  portrait  closely  imitative  of  the  Der¬ 
nier  pictures,  on  which  there  had  been  such  a  discussion  at  the  previous 
meeting.  It  was  produced  by  laying  two  negatives  on  the  top  of  each 
other,  according  to  Szckely’s  manner.  The  negatives  were  developed 
thin  in  order  that,  when  placed  together,  the  density  might  not  be  too 
great  for  printing. 

Herr  Priimm  exhibited  a  number  of  very  effective  cabinet  portraits 
of  the  same  character,  which  were,  if  anything,  more  beautiful  than  the 
models  which  they  imitated.  From  the  fact  that  these  pictures  were 
produced  by  his  operator  he  said  he  was  unable  to  describe  the  method 
by  which  they  were  done.  The  process  was,  however,  an  old  one,  well 
enough  known,  but  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  suitable  for  every  sort  of 
portrait.  It  was  necessary  to  exercise  the  utmost  care  in  lighting  the 
subject ;  and  it  was  not  necessary  by  the  process  that  there  should  be  so 
much  retouching  as  was  usually  the  case  with  pictures  of  the  kind,  but 
that  it  nevertheless  could  not  be  totally  dispensed  with. 

Herr  Hartmann  begged  to  pay  his  tribute  to  Herr  Priimm’s  efforts, 
and  observed  that  the  peculiar  want  of  sharpness  so  characteristic  of 
those  of  Dernier  was  here  much  less  apparent,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
objection  so  likely  to  be  taken  by  the  public  against  the  former  was  in 
this  case  removed. 

In  this  opinion  several  concurred,  but 

Dr.  Zenker  differed,  holding  that  an  extreme  of  sharpness  was  not  so 
much  sought  for  in  a  good  portrait  as  individuality  of  expression.  A 
certain  degree  of  diffused  focus  was,  in  his  opinion,  desirable. 

Herr  Prtimm  reported  upon  the  doings  of  the  committee  on  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Vienna  Exhibition.  From  his  statement  it  appears 
that  the  photographs  are  to  be  put  into  the  same  room  with  the  musical 
instruments,  its  walls  and  screens  being  appropriated  for  their  display. 
He  showed  a  plan  of  the  room,  which  is  suitably  lighted  from  the  roof. 
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All  photographs  must  be  delivered  by  the  15th  of  March.  The  Royal 
Commission  charged  with  the  management  particularly  desire  that  any 
intending  exhibitor  who  desires  to  renounce  his  intention  of  occupying 
any  part  or  all  of  his  space  will  at  once  intimate  the  same  to  them. 


Camspouhena. 


M.  Geymet’s  Processes  of  Photolithography  and  Phototype.— A 
New  Glass  Cutter. — Questionable  Economy  of  Fuming  Sensitive 
Paper. — M.  Carette’s  New  Pyroxyline. — Validity  of  the  Photo- 
collographic  Patents. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  on  Friday,  March 
7th,  M.  Geymet  (of  the  firm  of  Gey  met  and  Alker,  No.  8,  Rue  Neuve, 
St.  Augustin,  Paris)  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  processes  of 
photolithography  and  phototype,  having  exhibited  at  the  previous 
meeting  numerous  specimens  printed  by  the  methods  which  he  recom¬ 
mends  as  simplifications  of  those  in  common  use.  He  prefaced  his 
operations  by  saying  that  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  both  silver 
printing  and  carbon  printing  ought  to  be  given  up,  and  nothing  but  the 
printing-press  employed  in  the  production  of  positive  proofs.  Amongst 
his  specimens  are  views  of  architecture,  landscapes,  and  portraits,  which, 
according  to  M.  Lacan,  surpass  in  beauty  all  that  has  yet  been  done  in 
photolithography.  By  photolithography  M.  Geymet  means  the  process 
employed  by  Poitevin  for  pulling  proofs  in  lines  and  dots,  and  not  in 
half-tone.  By  phototype  he  means  what  we  call  heliotype,  or  photo- 
collography.  His  photolithographic  process  does  not  require  the  nega¬ 
tive  to  be  reversed.  The  negative  ought  to  be  very  dense  in  the  blacks, 
and  the  lights  should  be  clear  glass. 

A  sheet  of  paper  is  rendered  sensitive  by  floating  it  upon  the  following 
solution  of  bichromated  gum  : — 

Water . .  100  parts. 

Gum . . . . .  100  ,, 

Saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  ammonia...  60  ,, 

When  the  paper  is  dry  it  is  exposed  for  a  minute  or  two  under  the  nega¬ 
tive.  The  print  should  be  feebly  printed.  The  paper  is  then  transferred 
to  stone  in  the  same  way  as  in  ordinary  lithography.  The  stone  is  then 
rolled  with  transfer  ink  diluted  with  turpentine,  and  washed  with  a 
sponge.  After  having  gummed  and  acidulated  it  the  proofs  are  pulled 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

I  may  mention  that  some  years  ago  I  witnessed  the  photolithographic 
process  as  employed  by  Sir  Henry  James,  at  Southampton,  and,  so  far  as 
I  can  remember,  it  did  not  differ  materially  from  the  above.  Mr.  Osborne’s 
process  was  also  very  similar  to  that  described  by  M.  Geymet.  In  all 
three  cases  a  proof  was  printed  upon  sensitive  bichromated  paper.  Sir 
Henry  James  used  tracing-paper  and  inked  the  proof  upon  it,  and 
washed  away  the  ink  and  gum  or  gelatine  from  the  parts  unaffected  by 
light  before  transferring  the  impression  to  zinc.  His  prints  were  not, 
however,  quite  so  sharp  as  those  of  maps  and  drawings  which  are  given 
as  specimens  in  the  book  just  published  by  the  Heliotype  Company. 

M.  Geymet’s  phototypic  or  photocollographic  process  is  as  follows  : — 
The  method  gives  exquisite  half-tones,  but  the  negatives  must  be  re¬ 
versed.  Make  the  following  solution : — 

Water  .  100  grammes. 

Gelatine  .  5  ,, 

Isinglass  .  2  ,, 

Strong  glue .  1  gramme. 

These  proportions  may  be  modified.  Add  bichromate  of  potass  from 
two  to  five  grammes  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  negative,  the 
quantity  being  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  density.  Filter  the  solution, 
and  pour  it  upon  plates  of  copper  or  zinc,  planed  and  grained ;  then  dry 
them  in  a  horizontal  position  at  a  temperature  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
degrees  centigrade.  Expose  under  the  negative  until  the  image  is 
strongly  marked ;  then  put  the  plate  into  water  in  order  to  remove 
the  excess  of  bichromate  from  the  gelatine  surface,  and  when  the  film 
is  dry  proceed  to  pull  the  proofs. 

M.  Geymet  has  now  in  the  press  a  treatise  on  lithophotography,  and 
his  advertisement  states  that  in  one  hour  a  plate  can  be  prepared  for 
printing  from.  One  lesson  will  suffice  for  learning  the  process,  and  the 
professional  or  amateur  photographer,  it  is  said,  can  then  print  all  his 
proofs  in  printing  ink  with  constant  success  !  A  sharpness  equal  to 
that  of  silver  prints  is  guaranteed.  We  are  told  also  that  it  is  not  only 
useless,  but  positively  injurious,  to  harden  the  gelatine  film  by  exposure  I 
to  light  or  by  any  other  means.  If  that  be  really  the  case  the  various  » 


patents  for  photocollography  may  be  evaded ;  but  it  is  singular  that 
none  of  the  clever  experimentalists  who  have  taken  out  those  patents 
should  have  hit  upon  the  simpler  method  of  M.  Geymet.  This  gentle¬ 
man,  I  may  remind  the  reader,  has  brought  out  a  process  of  enamelling 
with  powder  colours ;  a  method  of  printing  in  collodio- chloride  of  silver 
upon  gilt,  silvered,  bronzed,  and  coloured  papers  ;  tinted  papers  for 
common  silver  prints ;  a  twin-lens  pocket  camera ;  and  other  novelties 
which  can  be  seen  at  his  establishment,  and  which,  speaking  from  my 
own  experience,  are  shown  and  explained  with  the  greatest  courtesy. 
All  who  go  to  Paris  this  year  should  pay  this  establishment  a  visit.  I  may 
also  suggest  to  them  to  call  on  M.  Puesch,  in  the  Place  de  la  Madaleine, 
where  there  are  many  novelties  in  apparatus,  as  well  as  some  beautiful 
tannin  negatives  of  forest  scenery,  taken  by  that  gentleman  and  his  fore, 
man,  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau — the  scenery  from  which  Rousseau, 
the  great  French  landscape  painter,  chiefly  drew  his  inspirations. 

But  to  return  to  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. 
M.  Carette  presented  for  examination  by  a  committee  a  special  kind  of 
pyroxyline,  resembling  that  which  obtained  some  celebrity  about  ten 
years  ago  in  Russia  and  Germany,  and  which  was  manufactured  by  M. 
Maun.  The  formula  for  making  it  was  not  given.  And  here  I  may 
mention  that  the  French  Society  will  appoint  a  committee  to  examine 
and  report  upon  any  product,  no  matter  whether  the  mode  of  its  prepa¬ 
ration  be  published  or  secret.  Our  own  Society,  on  the  contrary,  will 
take  no  notice  of  secrets,  nor  will  it  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  merits  of  any  new  process  or  product  or  piece  of  apparatus.  It 
might  be  worth  while  to  consider  whether  some  system  between  these 
two  extremes  might  not  be  adopted  by  our  own  Society  with  advantage. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  new  wet  process  which  I  have  just  published  in 
my  little  pamphlet,  and  which  is  given  without  any  secrets  at  all — why 
should  not  a  committee  of  three  or  four  gentlemen  be  appointed  by  our 
Society  to  examine  and  report  upon  it  ?  Should  this  be  done  in  France 
and  not  in  England  ?  Would  it  redound  to  the  credit  of  our  Society  ? 
Or  take  such  subjects  as  permanent  sensitive  paper,  or  the  various 
doublets  now  in  the  market,  would  not  the  report  of  a  committee  of 
half-a-dozen  good  photographers  be  of  value  to  the  photographic  public, 
who  I  fear  are  often  sadly  misled  by  statements  made  in  advertisements  ? 
Now  that  the  London  Photographic  Society  has  recovered  from  its 
financial  difficulties  it  might  surely  undertake  some  useful  work  of  this 
kind.  The  worst  of  our  English  committees  hitherto  has  been  that  the 
work  was  generally  deputed  to  some  one  member,  whilst  the  others 
merely  did  the  looking-on  and  suggestive  part,  and  signed  their  names 
to  the  report  eventually  drawn  up  by  that  member.  Every  member 
of  a  committee  should  be  a  i working  member,  and  then,  if  they  cannot 
all  agree  in  a  common  verdict,  the  committee  should  be  dissolved,  just 
as  a  jury  is. 

M.  Carette  also  exhibited  the  resinous  colours  of  Dr.  Julius  Kruger, 
the  principal  properties  of  which  consist  in  the  readiness  with  which 
they  can  be  diluted  with  water,  and  easily  applied,  so  as  to  yield  very 
lively  and  brilliant  tones,  which  lose  none  of  their  vigour  in  drying. 

The  same  gentleman  also  exhibited  a  new  glass-cutter  intended  to 
replace  the  common  glazier’s  diamond,  and  by  which  either  common  or 
plate  glass  of  any  thickness  may  be  easily  cut.  M.  Demaria,  who  is 
said  to  be  a  judge  of  this  sort  of  thing,  has  tested  and  approved  of  the 
new  instrument. 

Lastly,  the  members  present  were  edified  greatly  by  the  sight  of  a 
magnificent  collection  of  proofs  by  M.  Carlos  Reloas,  which  were  in¬ 
tended  for  the  exhibition  at  Vienna. 

The  Count  Ludovico  de  Courten  has  pointed  out  a  cause  of  indistinct¬ 
ness  in  positive  prints.  He  traces  this  to  the  use  of  a  thick  layer  of 
flannel  behind  the  sensitive  paper,  which  gives  unequal  pressure  ;  and 
he  recommends  the  use  of  a  pad  of  blotting-paper  instead.  He  alludes 
also  to  the  economy  of  washing  off  all  the  free  nitrate  from  sensitive 
paper,  and  then  fuming  it  with  ammonia.  But  it  surely  cannot  greatly 
signify,  as  a  mere  question  of  economy,  whether  the  paper  be  washed 
before  or  after  its  removal  from  the  pressure-frame,  when  we  reflect  how 
very  small  a  quantity  of  silver  is  required  to  form  the  shadows  of  the 
print ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  time  lost  in  fuming  the  paper, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  the  ammonia,  must  be  so  much  money  lost 
to  a  professional  photographer.  Then,  again,  the  silver  which  forms 
the  shadows  of  the  print  must  come  from  somewhere,  and  if  it  be  not 
obtained  from  the  free  nitrate  it  must  be  obtained  from  the  chloride  of 
silver  in  the  paper.  Those  who  save  their  hypo,  which  has  been  used 
for  fixing  prints  will,  therefore,  obtain  less  silver  from  its  reduction  if 
they  wash  and  fume  their  paper  than  if  they  do  not.  Depend  upon  it 
the  washing  and  fuming  of  sensitive  paper  is  a  losing  game. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

An  excellent  dark  tent  (complete)  for  12  X  10  pictures,  will  be  exchanged  for  a 
four-inch  condenser,  suitable  for  a  magic  lantern. — Address,  C.  Farley, 
Drogheda,  Ireland- 

A  number  of  new  and  second-hand  coloured  photographic  lantern  slides,  three 
and  a-quarter  inches  square  (many  subjects),  is  offered  in  exchange  for  any¬ 
thing  useful  in  photography.— Address.  Z.  A.,  “Delta,”  Post-office, 
Sunderland. 

I  will  exchange  a  mahogany  repeating-back  camera  for  cartes ,  also  a  mahogany 
10  X  8  plate  box  and  10  X  8  porcelain  dipping  bath,  for  the  “‘Wilsonian,” 
a  single  lens  six  inches  focal  length,  one  and  a-half  inch  diameter. — Address, 
Joseph  Simpson,  46,  King-street,  Tunstal. 

I  will  exchange  a  1\  X  camera,  for  dry  and  wet  plates,  with  Grubb’s 
aplanatic  lens  A0,  and  changing  box  for  twelve  plates,  for  a  Dallmeyer’s 
10  X  12  two-inch  diameter,  fifteen-inch  focus  lens.  Difference  in  value  to 
be  adjusted.— Address,  E.  L.  Suddick,  Beeston  Hill,  Leeds. 

An  excellent  town-made  tricycle,  painted  and  varnished — dark  blue  and  white 
lines  —  diameter  of  wheels  three  feet,  with  solid  brass  (lion’s  head)  caps, 
electro-plated  lamp  with  reflector  and  coloured  glass  sides,  almost  new,  in 
exchange  for  a  good  universal,  which  must  be  in  good  condition.  Photo¬ 
graphs  exchanged.  Open  to  other  offers,  paintings,  &c.  —  Address, 
Philpotts,  chemist,  Newnham. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
Registrations. — In  our  next. 

Oryza.— Reduce  the  silver  at  once ;  it  will  save  you  much  trouble. 

H.  C.  S.  (Stoke-upon-Trent).— The  advertisement  referred  to  was  not  enclosed. 
Osaka.— The  long-expected  friend  will  have  returned  by  the  time  this  is  seen 
by  you. 

Scotus.— We  cannot  undertake  to  advise  in  the  matter ;  you  must  consult  a 
solicitor. 


Lux. — 1.  Taking  into  consideration  the  kind  of  glass  of  which  the  bi-convex 
lens  is  made,  it  now  occurs  to  us  that  the  malodorous  fluid  about  to  be  tried 
may  effect  more  than  is  wanted,  and  produce  over-correction.  For  thi.i  reason 
we  think  that  it  might  be  well  to  use  water  containing  a  metallic  salt  in  solu¬ 
tion — some  of  those  of  antimony  for  exaraplo— and  commencing  with  tho 
plain  water  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  solution  until  you  find  by  trial 
that  the  best  effect  has  been  obtained.  Instead  of  the  antimonial  salt  acetate 
of  lead  might  be  tried. — 2.  A  mixture  of  white  and  red  lead  forms  a  very 
powerful  cement.— 3.  Thanks  for  your  last  communication,  a  proof  of  which 
shall  be  forwarded  on  Monday. 

Errata.— In  Mr.  Morgan’s  article  at  page  134  of  last  number,  second  column, 
thirty-fifth  line  from  the  top,  for  “it  will,  however,  after  soaking  a  few 
minutes  in  tepid  water  until  it  becomes  slightly  tacky,”  read  “  it  will,  how¬ 
ever,  after  soaking  a  few  minutes  in  tepid  water,  become  moderately  tacky." 
At  page  135,  first  column,  seventh  line  from  the  top,  for  “damage”  read 
“the  image;”  and  in  the  formula  for  the  developer,  page  135,  “water, 
twenty  grains,’’  read  “  water,  twenty  ounces."  In  Mr.  Berkeley’s  letter, 
and  in  the  sixth  and  eighth  lines  respectively  of  the  first  column,  for  “  por¬ 
trait  ”  read  “product,”  and  for  “card”  read  “curd  ;  ”  and  in  the  fifteenth 
and  thirtieth  lines  of  the  next  column,  for  “rendering”  and  “lightly.” 
read  “reducing”  and  “tightly,” 

Manchester  Medals  and  Decorations. — We  have  received  several  letters 
on  this  subject,  but  as  it  possesses  no  general  interest  we  do  not  print  them. 
We  make'  however,  an  exception  in  favour  of  Mr  Rogerson,  who  appeals 
to  our  sense  of  fair  play  to  insert  his  note,  as  he  considers  that  he  would 
otherwise  occupy  an  unfair  position.  He  says: — “I  know  of  only  three 
gentlemen  in  Manchester  who  have  had  these  distinctions.  I  am  not  the 
unfortunate  possessor  of  one.  I  cannot  for  a  moment  believe  that  any  one  of 
the  above  would  stoop  to  such  meanness.  If  I  knew  of  such  a  person  I 
would  join  Mr.  Winstanley  in  holding  him  up  to-^iat  contempt  which  he 
would  justly  merit.  But  to  expect  anyone  to  believe  that  a  sane  person 
would  exhibit  a  medal,  &c.,  saying  by  whom  it  was  presented,  and  what  for, 
seems  to  me  simply  absurd  and  an  insult  to  common  sense.” 

***  We  have  been  reluctantly  compelled  to  leave  over  articles  in  type  till  next 
week. 


W.  H.  D.— We  shall  send  you  a  private  letter  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  in 
which  the  valves  will  be  enclosed. 

J.  L.  C. — The  writer  meant  an  8  X  5  plate  ;  but,  as  he  was  speaking  of  binocu' 
lar  pictures,  he  used  an  incorrect  term. 

S.  B.  Hardman. — Two  strands  of  magnesium  ribbon  will  answer;  one  would 
yield  a  light  of  too  weak  and  unsteady  a  nature. 

PyRO— We  cannot  add  to  the  directions  given  in  our  Almanac.  If  you  read 
them  again  you  will  find  that  your  queries  have  been  anticipated. 

Photo.  (Leith).— The  arrangement  of  the  enlarging  camera  is  correct  with  one 
exception,  viz.,  the  front  lens  must  be  nearest  to  the  sensitive  plate. 

F.  J.  Leigh.— We  cannot  suggest  the  cause  of  your  failure,  but  we  shall  speak 
of  it  to  the  author  of  the  article  when  we  next  see  him.  See  an  article  on  a 
similar  topic  by  Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster  in  our  last  number. 

Geo.  Ross.— The  architect  has  made  a  mistake  owing  to  not  being  aware  of 
the  requirements  of  the  studio.  The  chimney  on  the  east  side  will  obstruct 
the  light  in  such  a  very  small  degree  that  it  may  safely  be  left  unaltered  . 

Jack  Straw  — If  the  lower  windows  in  your  studio  were  varnished  with  a 
mat  varnish  the  amount  of  light  would  be  increased.  There  is  no  use  of 
applying  this  to  the  upper  windows,  for,  while  it  would  soften  or  diffuse  the 
light  a  little,  it  would  not  increase  the  amount. 

Lanterno.— If  the  oxygen  be  wanted  in  large  quantities  it  is  best  to 
make  it  from  oxide  of  manganese;  but  if  only  a  few  cubic  feet  are  occasionally 
wanted  chlorate  of  potash  will  prove  to  be  the  better  source.  The  former  is 
the  method  practised  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution. 

II.  A.  J.— A  pair  of  binocular  pictures  projected  by  a  lantern  on  a  wall  so  as 
to  be  superimposed  will  not  give  a  picture  in  relief,  as  you  imagine,  but  only 
a  confused  image.  The  gentleman  of  whom  you  speak  as  having  advocated 
this  is  evidently  quite  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  binocular  vision. 

Wm.  Sturgeon.— If  the  lens  tube  were  not  so  long  the  area  of  illumination 
would  be  larger  than  it  now  is.  To  the  same  cause,  viz.,  length  of  tube,  is 
to  be  attributed  the  abruptness  of  the  transition  from  illumination  to  darkness. 
Make  an  experimental  tube  of  cardboard,  much  shorter  than  the  present  one, 
and  observe  the  effect  produced. 

F.  W.  Eyans  (Old  Kent  Road). — We  are  favoured  by  this  artist  with  a 
photographic  portrait  taken  by  him  of  the  Grand  Sherrefa  of  Morocco,  who  is 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Keene,  of  Newington,  Surrey.  The  lady’s 
portrait,  together  with  that  of  her  husband,  the  Prince  of  Wazzam,  appeared 
in  the  Graphic  of  the  15  th  instant. 

J.  Bridges. — The  invention  is  not  worth  the  expense  of  a  patent,  as,  in  our 
opinion,  one-fourth  of  the  money  expended  in  protecting  it  would  not  be 
received  from  the  sale  of  the  article ;  hence  we  strongly  advise  you  not  to 
incur  the  expense  of  a  patent.  But,  having  said  this  much,  we  are  equally 
bound  to  say  that  much  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  the  invention,  and 
that  if  a  patent  were  really  obtained  it  would  prove  a  perfectly  valid  one, 
notwithstanding  the  non-remunerativeness  of  its  character. 

G.  W.  Holden  (Portmadoc). — Plain  commercial  collodion,  if  salted  with  a 
bromide,  will  answer  very  well.  Speaking  of  the  washing  required  in  the 
preparation  of  plates  by  Mr.  Sutton’s  wet  bromide  process,  our  correspondent 

BayS  ; _ “  Perhaps  the  following  suggestion  may  be  useful  in  respect  to  the 

new  process.  Being  in  a  slate  district  I  have  had  several  tanks  made  for  the 
operating  room  (for  waste  under  the  tap,  washing  prints,  glasses,  &c.)  which 
I  find  very  clean  and  cheap.  Now  would  not  one  of  these  slate  tanks,  if 
divided  and  grooved,  be  a  good  store-pan  for  the  wet  plates  ?  I  have  ordered 

one  to  be  made  to  hold  two  sizes,  quarter-plate  and  7£  X  4f .” - Slate  tanks 

are  used  by  some  photographers  for  washing  prints,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of 
their  answering  equally  well  for  plates. 


Taking  a  Photograph  in  the  Dark, — In  the  course  of  a  lecture  on 
Photography  and  Light,  delivered  by  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers  before  the 
Franklin  Institute,  several  experiments  were  shown  in  a  very  effective 
manner.  In  one  of  them  he  produced  a  broad  band  of  colours,  marked 
their  positions  upon  the  screen,  and  photographed  them.  The  photo¬ 
graph  showed  that  most  of  the  colours  produced  no  apparent  effect 
upon  the  sensitised  plate,  most  of  the  action  being  due  to  the  blue,  the 
violet,  and  the  actinic  rays  beyond  the  visible  spectrum.  For  this 
reason  photographers  use  yellow  glass  for  the  windows  of  their  dark 
room.  All  the  rays  which  have  any  chemical  effect  are  thus  cut  off, 
while  yellow  ones  give  sufficient  light  to  operate  by.  For  the  same 
reason,  also,  blue  glass  is  used  in  the  skylights,  because  it  cuts  off  the 
glare  of  sunlight  and  permits  free  expansion  of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  of 
the  sitter,  while  it  allows  the  passage  of  all  the  chemical  rays  necessary 
to  the  production  of  the  photograph.  To  demonstrate  this  the  lecturer 
sifted  from  the  light  all  the  bright  rays,  and  photographed  by  means  of 
the  invisible  chemical  rays  alone,  thus  literally  taking  a  photograph  in 
darkness.  Not  content  with  this,  he  also  excluded  the  chemical  rays 
and  allowed  only  the  heat  rays  to  pass,  by  placing  before  his  lime  light 
a  globular  vessel  filled  with  a  solution  of  iodine,  which  acted  as  a  lens. 
Towards  the  focus  of  these  heat  rays  he  slowly  moved  a  screen  coated 
with  the  iodide  of  mercury  and  copper,  which  has  been  patented  by 
Professor  Barker,  of  Yale,  and  Professor  Mayer,  of  the  Stephens 
Institute  of  Technology,  as  a  thermal  indicator.  This  substance  was 
of  a  uniform  brilliant  red  before  its  exposure ;  gradually,  however,  the 
heat  rays  from  the  incandescent  lime  began  to  act  upon  it,  and  the 
image  of  the  lime  was  developed  upon  it  in  jet  black.  This  experiment, 
shown  for  the  first  time  in  public,  was  the  crowning  success  of  the 
lecture. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

For  the  Week  ending  March  26th,  1873. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.k. 
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PHOTOMICROGRAPHY.— THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE 

LIGHT. 

By  management  of  the  light  alone  one  microscopist  will  be  enabled 
to  see  much  structural  detail  in  an  object  that  another,  less 
skilled,  would  altogether  fail  in  perceiving.  Indeed,  in  the  lighting 
of  the  human  sitter  and  the  inanimate  microscopic  preparation 
an  equal  amount  of  taste  and  skill  is  required  in  order  that  each 
shall  be  represented  to  the  best  advantage. 

At  the  close  of  an  article  on  photographing  microscopic  objects, 
in  our  last  number,  we  referred  to  the  subject  of  the  best  means  of 
illuminating  objects  so  as  to  have  them  properly  photographed,  and 
hinted  at  the  probability  of  there  being  a  forthcoming  article  on  that 
subject.  That  promise,  though  only  partially  made,  we  now  redeem. 

For  photographing  minute  objects  sunlight  is  better  than  artificial 
light.  This,  we  may  observe,  is  an  assertion  made  on  the  authority 
of  others.  Speaking  in  all  honesty,  our  own  experience  in  this 
department  of  photography  scarcely  warrants  us  in  going  quite  so 
far ;  for  when  we  have  obtained  from  the  sun  the  very  best  illumi¬ 
nation  that  we  possibly  could  secure  of  a  “  test  ”  object,  we  have 
found  that  by  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  magnesium  light  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain  an  equally  good  illumination.  Putting 
aside,  therefore,  all  considerations  of  cost  and  convenience  we  are 
unable  to  say  that  the  sun  cannot  be  rivalled  by  minor  luminaries, 
while  the  latter  possess  the  additional  advantage  that  they  shine  at 
our  command.  So  long,  however,  as  the  sun  shines  in  unclouded 
majesty  it  would  be  folly  to  seek  for  substitutes. 

To  secure  the  full  advantage  from  direct  sunlight  a  heliostat  is 
necessary ;  for  in  photographing  objects  with  the  microscopic  camera 
it  is  of  consequence  that  the  direction  of  the  rays  should  be  nearly 
constant.  It  was  originally  our  intention  to  have  described  in  this 
article  a  method  of  making  a  heliostat  that  would  fall  within  the 
constructive  powers  of  a  mechanician  of  the  most  limited  acquire¬ 
ments,  but  we  found  that  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  would  involve  a 
special  article.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  of  this  heliostat  that  the 
driving  power  consists  of  the  works  of  an  American-made  lever 
clock,  which  is  easily  procurable,  at  least  in  London,  at  a  cost  of 
half-a  guinea.  By  an  obvious  addition  to  the  hour-wheel  of  a  clock 
of  this  description  a  silvered  mirror  several  inches  square  is  made 
to  revolve  in  such  a  way  as  to  project  in  one  direction  a  steady  beam 
of  sunlight. 

After  a  trial  of  every  available  source  of  lighting  we  are  inclined 
to  attribute  the  balance  of  advantages  to  the  magnesium  light;  and, 
in  order  that  those  who  are  desirous  of  practising  this  branch  of 
photography  may  be  saved  preliminary  experiment,  we  shall  describe 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  best  method  of  proceeding,  the  operation 
being  supposed  to  be  conducted  either  in  a  darkened  room  or  after 
nightfall. 

First  of  all,  the  mirror  below  the  stage  of  the  microscope  must  be 
discarded,  seeing  that  the  direct  and  not  the  reflected  ray  is  to  be 
employed.  In  place  of  the  mirror  a  light  piece  of  framework  of 
card,  wood,  or  metal  must  be  substituted,  and  into  this  must  slide 
a  piece  of  tin  or  other  thin  metal  plate  in  which  is  pierced  a  hole  a 
little  over  half  the  diameter  of  a  threepenny  piece.  The  object  of 
this  framework  and  small  hole  may  be  gathered  from  the  following : — 

A  piece  of  burning  magnesium  is  to  form  the  source  of  illumination, 


and  it  is  necessary  that  the  size  of  the  flame  be  circumscribed  by  the 
diaphragm;  for  a  large  flame  is  as  highly  objectionable  for  this 
purpose  as  for  the  production  of  a  photographic  enlargement  from  a 
carte  negative.  The  surrounding  framework  of  wood,  card,  or  metal 
acts  as  a  shield  to  prevent  any  of  the  light  from  falling  upon  the 
object  to  be  enlarged  except  that  which  passes  through  the  diminu¬ 
tive  aperture  referred  to.  The  piece  of  metal  in  which  the  small 
hole  is  pierced  must  be  made  to  slide  smoothly  from  side  to  side. 
This  is  to  admit  of  the  direction  of  the  light  being  easily  changed ; 
for  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  in  photographing  an  object 
two  dissimilar  views  may  be  obtained  by  the  mere  act  of  changing 
the  direction  of  the  light — the  slide,  the  microscope,  and  the  camera 
all  remaining  stationary.  The  amount  of  dissimilarity  thus  obtained 
is  sufficient  for  the  production  of  stereoscopic  enlargements  of 
minute  objects.  We  assume,  however,  that  a  single  enlargement 
only  is  at  present  required. 

Affixed  to  the  framework  occupying  the  place  of  the  mirror  is  a 
short  piece  of  tube  containing  two  or  three  plano-convex  lenses  to 
form  a  condenser.  The  kind  we  adopt  at  present,  and  which  we 
find  better  than  any  others  we  have  yet  tried,  are  three  opera-glass 
objectives  of  very  short  focus.  These  are  mounted  close  together, 
and  are  arranged  with  their  flat  sides  next  to  the  light,  which  is 
only  removed  from  them  such  a  distance  as  to  furnish  a  beam  of  a 
sufficient  degree  of  convergence  to  illuminate  the  object  in  the  most 
perfect  manner.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  diaphragm  is  fixed  a 
small  piece  of  thin  tube;  the  object  of  this  is  to  form  a  guide  to 
the  piece  of  magnesium  wire,  the  flame  of  which  can  then  be  kept 
in  a  central  position  without  much  care  or  trouble.  No  lamp  or 
any  other  kind  of  mechanical  appliance  is  requisite;  for  by  this 
arrangement,  if  the  light  burn  at  all,  it  will  be  correctly  situated. 

For  low  powers  no  other  arrangement  of  light  will  be  required  ;  but 
for  high  powers  and  for  objects  difficult  to  resolve  it  is  necessary  to 
use  the  ordinary  sub-stage  condenser  in  addition  to  that  already 
described. 

The  intensity  of  light  is  so  great  that  it  is  probable  that  failure 
may  result  at  first  from  over-exposure  ;  for  capital  pictures  may,  by 
the  low  powers,  certainly  be  taken  by  an  exposure  of  one  or  two 
seconds,  to  obtain  which,  by  an  ordinary  microscopic  lamp  would 
entail  an  exposure  of  several  minutes. 

In  dull  weather,  when  the  suu  is  not  shining,  or  in  the  evening 
after  the  window  curtains  are  drawn,  the  method  described  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  enable  the  microscopist  to  obtain  photographic  enlarge¬ 
ments  of  microscopic  objects  of  a  quality  and  with  such  an  amount 
of  certainty  and  comfort  as  to  cause  no  regrets  to  be  indulged  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  sunlight. 


INFLUENCE  OF  SIZING  MATERIAL  ON  THE  COAGU¬ 
LATION  OF  ALBUMEN  ON  PAPER. 

Though  questions  bearing  on  the  preparation  of  albumenised  paper 
have  less  direct  interest  for  the  photographer  at  the  present  time 
than  formerly,  owing  to  progress  in  the  manufacture  and  the  excel¬ 
lent  qualities*  of  most  of  the  papers  now  purchasable,  we  still  cannot 
pass  by  an  observation  which  has  a  curious  bearing  on  the  depen¬ 
dence  of  the  condition  of  an  albumenised  surface  on  the  composition  of 
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the  basis.  Our  contemporary,  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal ,  has  a 
short  note  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  R.  Rother  upon  a  point  of  the  kind 
referred  to,  and  the  observation  recorded  therein  is  of  so  much  inte¬ 
rest  that  we  may  devote  a  little  space  to  the  examination  of  the 
matter  referred  to  in  the  communication  in  question. 

Mr.  Rother  found  that  the  liquid  obtained  when  liquorice  was 
extracted  with  water  did  not  coagulate  when  boiled,  though  the 
addition  of  an  acid  and  production  of  a  coagulum  left  no  doubt  that 
albumen  was  present.  The  author  in  thinking  over  the  matter  was 
inclined  to  attribute  the  effect  in  question  to  the  presence  of  dissolved 
starchy  matter,  and  sought  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  using  pure 
materials  in  an  experiment ;  that  is  to  say,  by  trying  a  solution 
containing  pure  albumen  and  pure  starch. 

He  took  fifty  grains  of  ordinary  starch  and  made  with  it  a  solution, 
using  one  ounce  of  water  for  the  purpose.  The  white  of  one  egg  was 
then  mixed  with  three  ounces  of  water  and  the  starch  liquid  added. 
The  whole  was  then  subjected  to  prolonged  boiling,  but  no  coagulum 
was  produced,  the  liquid  retaining  its  original  appearance.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid  produced,  however,  an  immediate 
coagulum.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  presence  of  starch  pro¬ 
duces  a  very  marked  effect  upon  the  relations  of  albumen  in  solution. 
We  have,  however,  made  a  few  experiments  of  our  own  upon  the 
subject,  and  will  now  state  our  results. 

We  first  made  an  experiment  exactly  as  described  above,  and 
obtained  the  same  results  as  Mr.  Rother;  but  the  precipitate  of 
albumen  on  addition  of  acid  was  obtained  so  very  easily  that  we, 
while  not  disputing  the  fact,  were  led  to  suspect  that  the  cause  of 
non-production  of  a  coagulum  was  not  the  presence  of  pure  starch, 
but  of  some  alkaline  impurity  in  the  latter;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  an  alkaline  albuminous  liquid  is  not  easily  coagulated  by  heat. 

We  next  tested  the  starch  we  employed  with  test  paper,  and  found 
that  it  possessed  a  distinctly  alkaline  reaction,  and,  in  fact,  that  it  had 
a  higher  degree  of  alkalinity  than  the  white  of  egg  solution  employed. 

The  object  now  to  be  gained  was  the  preparation  of  a  starch  solu¬ 
tion  free  from  alkalinity  or  acidity,  This  was  easily  managed  by 
the  addition  of  very  dilute  acetic  acid  until  the  point  of  neutrality 
was  reached.  The  liquid  so  prepared  was  then  mixed  with  the 
diluted  white  of  egg  in  the  proportions  given  by  Mr.  Rother,  and 
the  mixture  heated.  Before  the  liquid  reached  the  boiling  point  the 
albumen  coagulated  nearly  as  easily  as  ordinary  white  of  egg  diluted 
to  the  same  extent  with  water.  Our  suspicion  was  therefore  proved 
to  be  correct,  and  the  effect  attributed  by  Mr.  Rother  to  starch 
alone  is  in  reality  due  to  alkaline  starch,  or  rather  to  an  alkaline 
impurity  in  the  starch,  the  latter  probably  exercising  little  or  no 
influence  upon  the  coagulation  of  the  albumen. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  now — first,  that  a  starch  layer  on 
paper  may  exercise  a  material  influence  upon  the  solubility  of  a 
superimposed  film  of  albumen,  greatly  facilitating  the  removal  of 
the  latter  by  liquids ;  and,  secondly,  that  this  property  can  be  easily 
corrected,  since  it  is  not  inherent  in  the  starch. 

The  effect  of  alkaline  starch  on  albumen  may  become  material  if 
a  paper  coated  with  albumen  has  been  first  sized  with  starch,  and 
no  precaution  taken  to  ensure  the  neutral  or  faintly  acid  condition 
of  the  latter.  Such  a  paper  may  work  very  well  upon  a  strong 
bath  where  the  silver  salt  quickly  coagulates  the  albumen  as  it 
penetrates  the  film ;  but  with  a  very  weak  bath  the  injurious  effect 
of  the  starch  becomes  more  evident.  As  the  strength  of  the  silver 
solution  diminishes  we  would  expect  the  tendency  to  solution  of  the 
albumen  to  increase,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  some  of  the  cases 
of  rapid  solution,  and  even  stripping,  of  the  albumen  films  in  very 
weak  baths  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  cause  we  have  touched  upon. 

Mr.  Rother  has  thus  drawn  attention  to  a  very  important  fact, 
though  the  conclusion  he  draws  from  the  circumstance  is,  as  we 
have  shown,  open  to  the  gravest  doubt,  and,  in  reality,  opposed  to  the 
facts  we  have  ascertained  and  recorded  above. 


From  an  observation  in  the  letter,  this  week,  of  our  French  cor¬ 
respondent,  Mr.  Sutton,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  M.  Lafon  de 
Camarsac  is  still  in  existence  and  carrying  on  the  charming  depart¬ 
ment  of  our  art  to  whose  present  high  condition  he  has  given  so  great 


an  impetus.  Plioto-enamelling  is  essentially  a  French  art,  and  the 
distinguished  Frenchman  whom  we  have  just  named  maybe  fairlycon- 
sidered  to  be  its  creator.  Although  he  freely  published  the  principles 
of  his  method  of  proceeding,  and  although  numerous  disciples  entered 
the  field  with  great  ardour,  still  for  a  long  period  the  name  of  Lafon 
de  Camarsac  remained  “  proudly  pre-eminent  ”  over  all  his  compeers. 
A  few  years  ago,  however,  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  entered  the  field, 
contested  its  occupancy  with  the  great  French  artist,  and  succeeded, 
after  a  very  brief  struggle,  in  establishing  himself  in  the  foremost 
rank — a  position  from  which  he  has  never  yet  been  dislodged  either 
by  home  or  foreign  competitors.  Having  lately  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  some  of  the  most  recent  works  in  enamels,  pro¬ 
duced  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  gratifying  announcement  that  continental  artists 
must  still  be  content  to  hold  only  the  second  place ;  for,  although 
great  progress  has  undoubtedly  been  made  both  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Belgium,  the  best  results  are  still  inferior  to  the 
most  recent  productions  of  Mr.  Henderson,  whose  latest  works 
in  this  direction  are  as  much  superior  to  his  first  efforts  as 
these  were  to  all  others  of  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
M.  Camarsac.  So  rapidly  is  the  demand  growing  for  enamels  that 
we  understand  Mr.  Henderson  is  contemplating  giving  up  shortly 
his  portrait  business,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  the  production  of  photo-enamels,  for,  during  the 
period  that  has  elapsed  since  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  first  com¬ 
menced  to  take  a  marked  interest  in  this  department  of  our  art- 
science,  Mr.  Henderson’s  business  has  become  greatly  extended. 
Considering  the  beauty  and  permanence  of  photo-enamels,  and  the 
facility  with  which  at  least  passable,  if  not  first-class,  results  can  be 
obtained,  it  is  really  a  matter  of  surprise  to  find  so  few  engaged  in 
this  branch  of  photography.  Enamel  tablets  may  now  be  procured 
for  a  very  small  outlay;  and  the  production  of  a  transparency,  its 
toning,  and  transference  to  the  enamel  tablet,  involves  no  extra¬ 
ordinary  amount  of  skill.  It  is,  doubtless,  in  the  firing  or  burning- 
in  that  the  chief  obstacle  is  found.  Cannot  some  of  our  ingenious 
readers  devise  a  small  gas  furnace  capable  of  heating  to  redness  a 
muffle  capable  of  containing  a  miniature  the  size  of  a  lady’s  brooch? 
Surely  this  can  be  done ;  and  the  fortunate  person  who  accomplishes 
it  may  rest  assured  that  he  will  have  conduced  more  to  the 
popularity  of  photo-enamelling  than  any  other  who  has  yet  written 
or  experimented  in  this  fascinating  branch  of  photographic  art. 


A  CLOTH  DRY-PLATE  CAMERA. 

The  ingenuity  of  photographers  has  been  genuinely  directed  to  the 
task  of  lightening  the  labour  of  the  landscapist,  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  success  of  that  ingenuity  has  not  been  small.  A  constant  press¬ 
ing  necessity  has  been  laid  upon  apparatus-makers  by  the  demands 
of  the  suffering  amateur  or  professional  photographer  for  something 
less  cumbersome,  and  they  have  met  that  necessity  fairly  well. 
The  exquisite  finish,  lightness,  and  arrangements  of  most  of  the 
more  recently-made  outdoor  apparatus  can  hardly  be  said  to  leave 
anything  to  be  desired. 

Unfortunately  it  is  but  in  a  small  degree  that  the  wet-plate  worker 
can  profit  by  these  products  of  skill.  Pare  away  as  you  will  you 
cannot  get  an  eighty-ounce  bath  to  go  into  a  twenty-ounce  bottle, 
nor  will  the  pictures  be  likely  to  prove  good  if  the  quarter  of  the  just 
proportions  of  chemicals  be  used.  For  him  there  is  always  a  neces¬ 
sary  quantity  of  dead  weight,  and  all  that  can  be  done  to  help  him  is 
to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  inconvenience  of  that  weight,  by 
both  lightening  the  means  by  which  it  is  carried  and  by  a  careful 
distribution  of  the  burden. 

This  latter  is  yet  a  thing  hardly  sufficiently  studied.  Extreme 
ingenuity  in  packing  everything  into  a  wonderfully-made  tent  box  is 
not  always  the  best  or  the  handiest  manner  of  overcoming  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  For  the  small-plate  photographer  there  should  be  such  a 
division  of  the  impedimenta  possible  as  would  either  enable  him  to 
carry  his  load  with  some  degree  of  ease  himself,  or  to  distribute  it 
to  such  assistants  as  he  can  afford  or  may  be  able  to  pick  up. 

We  have  sometimes  wondered  that  more  use  was  not  made  of  the 
carrying  power  of  the  camera  tripod.  It  is  generally  strong  enough, 
when  the  three  legs  are  fastened  together  closed,  to  bear  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  weight,  and  there  is  no  mode,  in  the  long  run, 
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easier  with,  at  any  rate,  all  but  inordinate  bulk  than  the  method 
of  carrying  balanced  weights  upon  the  shoulders  by  means  of  a  pole 
Were  the  baggage  so  adjusted  that  the  chemicals  would  go  into  one 
package,  and  the  camera,  lenses,  and  plates  into  another,  the  two 
might  be  so  slung  and  carried  with  great  facility.  A  stuffed  leather 
pad  might  be  made  to  fit  on  to  the  shoulder  so  as  to  prevent  the  sharp 
friction  and  consequent  pain.  1 

Probably  no  mode  would  be  at  once  so  handy  and  efficacious  as  a 
couple  of  light  wicker  baskets,  into  which  the  luggage  would  thus 
go.  They  could  very  easily  be  made  so  as  to  strap  securely  on  to 
the  ends  of  the  stand,  and  that  so  closely  and  firmly  as  effectually  to 
prevent  any  unpleasant  swing.  A  water-can,  or  any  additional  oc¬ 
casional  piece  of  baggage,  would  thus  be  easily  carried  in  the  hand, 
and  the  burden  could  be  shifted  from  shoulder  to  shoulder  if  the 
journey  were  a  long  one. 

Altogether  this  plan  presents  facilities  that  might  be  worth  con¬ 
sidering  by  those  who  will  now  be  thinking  over  their  plans  and 
equipments  for  the  struggles  of  the  coming  summer. 

It  was  not,  however,  of  these  that  we  desired  to  write  at  present. 
As  the  heading  proclaims,  the  subject  of  the  article  is,  properly 
speaking,  a  cloth  camera!  “Cloth!  absurd!”  some  one  mutters. 
Why  so,  worthy  reader  ?  Why  should  plain  cloth  not  be  suitable  as  a 
material  of  which  to  construct  cameras  ?  Or,  for  that  matter,  why 
might  they  not  be  made  of  paper  ?  If  the  requisite  darkness  can  be 
obtained,  and  if  the  material  be  reasonably  durable,  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  camera  might  not  be  made  of  anything. 

But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  speak  in  unrestricted  terms  of  praise 
of  this  instrument.  We  describe  it  rather  because  it  furnishes  an 
idea  that  might  be  made  practicable  than  as  a  thing  which  now  is. 
The  thing  is  German  in  its  conception  and  present  form,  and,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  possesses  not  a  little  of  some  German  characteristics 
akin  to  those  of  the  self-evoked  conception  of  the  camel,  and  which 
consists  of  impracticable  adaptations  of  means  to  an  end. 

Here,  however,  is  the  instrument,  and  our  readers  will  then  be 
able  to  judge  for  themselves - 


FIG.  i. 


Instead  of  being  made  of  wood  this  camera  has  a  framework  or 
skeleton  of  brass,  and  its  body  is  of  cloth.  A  light  square  framework 
of  brass  forms  the  back  part  A  {Jig.  1),  and  on  to  this  a  couple  of  bent 
brass  rods  are  screwed  in  such  a  manner  that  they  form  a  sort  of 
pyramidal  tube  when  covered  with  light-tight  cloth.  They  also  serve 
as  a  support  to  the  lens,  which  is  placed  in  a  receptacle  made  for  it  in 
front.  To  prevent  these  bent  rods  from  swaying,  a  couple  of  thin 
brass  straps  are  fastened  crosswise  at  top  and  bottom  k  k  (Jig.  1), 
and  by  tins  means  the  whole  structure  is  rendered  firm.  When 
these  are  removed  and  the  whole  thing  is  shut  up,  it  does  not  form  a 
much  thicker  bundle  than  an  ordinary  closed  sandwich  box. 


At  the  points  x  x  {Jig.  1)  there  are  two  sight  slits  which,  when 
employed  in  connection  with  a  needle  placed  on  the  lens,  serve  to 
determine  when  the  lens  is  parallel  to  the  back  of  the  camera,  the 
sight  needle  c  (Jig.  3)  being  so  made  that  its  tips  are  on  a  level  with 
these  sight  holes  when  the  adjustment  is  right. 

The  camera  is  screwed  firmly  on  to  the  top  of  the  stand,  and  that 
stand  revolves  in  any  direction,  according  as  the  circumstances 
require,  being  loosened  or  fastened  for  that  purpose  bv  the  screw 
just  under  the  tripod  at  v  {Jig.  1). 

The  brass  back  of  the  camera  has  a  small  slit  to  allow  the  strap  g 

FIG.  2, 


{Jig.  2)  to  be  passed  through,  with  which  the  dark  slide-holder  is 
connected  by  means  of  an  elastic  band  h. 

In  this  slide-holder  there  are  two  small  holes  for  the  passage  of 
the  needle  a  {Jig  1),  while  for  the  slide  itself,  D,  an  entirely  new 
system  is  adopted.  It  consists  of  quite  thin  plates  of  brass,  which, 
instead  of  being  hinged,  are  rigid,  the  plates  being  admitted  at  the 
ends,  where  there  are  two  perpendicular  sliding  bars,  m  and  m1, 
each  with  a  small  orifice  at  the  top,  n  n1,  whereby  they  can  be 
pulled  up  through  using  the  hook  of  the  needle  a  {Jigs.  1  and  2). 
This  slide  can  be  made  to  hold  two  dry  plates,  which  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  strip  of  cardboard. 

With  this  camera  there  is  used  a  Steinheil  objective,  for  either 
cabinet  or  stereoscopic  pictures,  as  may  be  desired.  It  is  mounted 
somewhat  differently,  and,  instead  of  being  screwed  on,  is  simply 
pushed  into  the  cloth-bound  receptacle  made  for  it  between  the 
brass  borders  which  form  the  skeleton  of  the  camera. 

When  properly  adjusted  this  lens  requires  no  focussing,  for  eveiy 
object  which  is  distant  from  the  camera  fifty  times  the  space  of  the 
focal  length  will  be  in  focus ;  hence  a  ground  glass  is  really  unneces¬ 
sary.  For  instance,  a  lens  of  a  focal  length  of  six  inches  will  give 
every  object  with  absolute  sharpness  which  is  twenty-five  feet  away 
from  it.  When  the  photographer  is  in  doubt  the  stand  can  be  used 
as  a  measuring  rod,  being  graduated  for  that  purpose. 

This  is  very  ingenious  on  the  part  of  the  German  inventor,  but.  as 
we  have  before  remarked,  only  partially  practicable.  The  means 
employed  in  lieu  of  the  ground  glass,  consisting  of  an  upright  rod 
fixed  to  the  cap  of  the  lens,  and  some  vise  holes  in  the  back  of  the 
camera  are,  doubtless,  as  good  substitutes  as  can  be  got  for  that 
troublesome,  but  necessary,  institution ;  but  they  cannot  be  said  to 
supersede  it  in  the  eyes  of  anyone  who  really  wants  to  photograph — 
so  much  more  is  wanted  than  the  levelness  or  the  parallelism  of  the 
apparatus  in  order  to  ensure  anything  like  a  good  result.  Nothing 
is  more  deceptive  sometimes  than  the  appearance  which  a  landscape 
presents  to  the  eye  and  that  which  the  same  scene  assumes  when 
viewed  on  the  ground  glass.  Effects  of  light  and  shade  quite 
destructive  of  a  good  result  will  often  then  be  detected,  and  which 
necessitate  a  change  of  tactics  or  a  considerable  number  of  dodgiugs 
in  order  to  obviate  them. 

Again :  no  amount  of  experience  can  enable  a  man  to  comprehend 
by  the  unassisted  eye  what  the  exact  position  of  any  given  object 
before  him  will  have  on  his  plate  until  he  has  carefully  determined 
it  by  consulting  with  his  ground  glass,  so  that  the  mode  proposed 
by  our  author  is  hardly  practicable. 

That  mode  is  shown  fully  in  Jig.  3.  The  plate-holder  is  there  seen 
fastened  on  to  the  end  of  the  camera  (which  is  close  behind),  the 
slip  is  drawn  up,  and  the  plate  pushed  into  the  receptacle  where  it 
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is  to  be  exposed  from  the  other  end  by  means  of  the  metal  strap  of 
fig.  2.  The  focus  is  self-adjusting,  so  to  sa3r,  and  the  centre  of  the 
picture  is  determined  by  bringing  the  ends  of  the  needle  fixed  to 
the  cap  of  the  lens  into  parallelism  with  the  holes  at  x  x. 


fig.  s. 


It  is  needless  to  say  that  with  this  camera  stereoscopic  pictures 
are  taken  at  two  exposures,  and,  singular  to  say,  the  writer  appears 
to  think  that  they  can  be  so  taken  without  shifting  the  lens.  At  all 
events  we  cannot  find  in  his  description  cf  .this  operation  anything  to 
hint  that  he  has  a  conception  of  what  is  wanted  in  order  to  take 
such  a  view  ;  and  as  his  stand  is  most  rigid,  his  camera  single,  and 
his  means  of  obtaining  two  points  of  view  therefore  extremely 
circumscribed,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  has  no  notion  other 
than  that  the  picture  is  bound  through  some  mysterious  tradition  to 
consist  of  two  halves.  For  all  he  seems  to  know,  the  reason  for 
having  a  double  picture  might  be  no  other  than  to  prevent  the  for¬ 
mation  of  crows’  feet  through  having  to  screw  up  one  eye  in  looking 
through  a  glass  at  a  single  picture. 

This  gentleman  has  therefore,  like  the  rest  of  us,  something  to 
learn;  but,  for  all  that,  there  are  some  good  points  about  this 
camera.  A  light  folding  framework,  fitted  with  a  light-tight  cloth 
covering,  is  really  a  sort  of  thing  which  amateurs  especially  might 
find  of  no  small  use.  If  anyone,  therefore,  sees  that  the  German 
idea  is  capable  of  being  rendered  practical  we  hope  he  will  do  his 
best  to  give  effect  to  the  thought. 


REFLECTING  AND  REFRACTING  STEREOSCOPES. 

I  resume  the  subject,  as  proposed  in  my  communication  of  last  week, 
by  a  short  reference  to  the  two  forms  of  stereoscopes  hitherto  in  use, 
viz.,  the  reflecting  and  refracting  stereoscopes,  commencing  with 

The  Wheatstone  Reflecting  Stereoscope, 
which  remains  since  its  introduction  by  its  highly-talented  inventor 
as  the  only  specimen  of  its  type  extant.  Having  had  one  of  these 
instruments  made  some  eighteen  years  since  for  pictures  of  ten 
inches,  and  with  all  desirable  adjuncts  for  experiments,  I  may,  with 
some  confidence,  speak  of  its  merits  and  disadvantages. 

The  construction  is  admittedly  perfect  in  principle,  and  admits  of 
being  suited  to  pictures  of  any  desired  dimensions;  but  it  is  un¬ 
wieldy  as  compared  with  the  size  of  picture,  and  has  the  following 
disadvantages: — The  pictures  (right  and  left)  must  be  retained 
separate,  and  are  not  readily  lighted  when  in  situ.  They  must  be 
printed  reversed,  if  it  be  required  to  view  them  direct  (or  as  in  nature) ; 
and,  except  considerable  expense  be  incurred  in  the  matter  of  the 
reflectors,  the  faint  images  formed  by  the  first  surfaces  of  ordinary 
looking-glass  materially  mar  the  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  the 
resultant  picture.  Lastly,  the  construction  is  quite  unfitted  for 
viewing  transparencies. 

The  adjustments  of  the  instrument  permit  of  an  experiment  I  have 
occasionally  tried,  and  which  is  quite  fatal  to  the  doctrine  that  when 
looking  at  objects  in  a  stereoscope  the  easiest  position  of  the  eyes  is 
that  of  parallel  axes.  The  pictures  can  be  placed  either  as  suited 
for  the  natural  convergence  of  the  eyes  or  for  parallelism,  or  they 
may  be  slided  to  any  intermediate  position.  Now  I  have  invariably 


found  that  (excepting  those  persons  who  have  practised  a  special 
education  for  their  eyes)  when  the  instrument  was  adjusted  for 
converging  sight  the  combining  of  the  two  pictures  was  made  in¬ 
stantly  and  without  any  exertion ;  while  on  gradually  altering  the 
position  towards  that  required  for  parallel  “  eyeballs  ”  the  stereo¬ 
scopic  effect  soon  vanished,  the  pictures  could  no  longer  be  seen  ub 
single,  and  the  stereoscopic  effect  could  not  be  restored  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  until  the  pictures  were  again  brought  approximately  to  the 
normal  position,  being  probably  that  suited  to  converging  sight. 

I  now  proceed  to  a  short  reference  to 

The  Brewsterean  or  Refracting  Stereoscope. 

This  highly-popular  instrument,  as  in  the  case  of  the  reflecting 
one,  has  not  received  any  important  improvement  subsequent  to  the 
early  suggestions  of  its  inventor.  It  may  be  defined  as  a  very  por¬ 
table  instrument,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  view  satisfactorily,  and 
under  a  suitable  magnifying  power,  stereoscopic  pictures  of  two 
and  a-lialf  inches  in  width  or  under.  The  required  combining  of 
the  two  pictures  by  the  eyes  being  assisted  by  prisms  or  by  lenses 
placed  unsymmetrically,  and  also,  frequently,  by  a  partition  which 
obliges  the  eyes  to  look  in  the  required  direction. 

The  advantages  of  this  instrument  may  be  enumerated  thus : — Its 
portability  and  cheapness;  the  readiness  and  cheapness  with  which 
suitable  pictures  can  be  procured ;  being  equally  suited  for  opaque 
and  transparent  objects,  and  for  good  illumination  for  either. 

Its  disadvantage  is  that  of  the  limited  size  of  the  views.  This 
disadvantage  is,  however,  more  seeming  than  real.  The  objection 
urged  is  that  we  cannot  expect  the  same  amount  of  detail  in  a 
small  picture  as  in  a  larger ;  but  it  should  be  recollected  that  the 
outstanding  difficulty  in  respect  of  sharpness  and  detail  in  the  greater 
portion  of  photographic  views  lies  in  the  difference  of  distance  of  the 
included  objects,  and  that  the  indistinctness  from  this  and,  indeed, 
other  sources  increases  directly  as  the  focus  of  the  camera  lens.  So 
long,  therefore,  as  the  pictures,  both  negative  and  positive,  are  upon 
glass  there  is  little  room  for  expecting  any  appreciable  increase  of 
excellence  in  the  larger  picture,  as  compared  with  the  smaller,  when 
the  latter  is  amplified  by  a  suitable  lens  to  the  same  apparent  angle 
of  the  former ;  and  this  view  of  the  matter  is  fortified  by  the  very 
general  movement  at  present  of  using  small  negatives  enlarged,  in¬ 
stead  of  large  direct  negatives,  for  the  production  of  largo  portraits. 

So  long,  therefore,  as  both  negatives  and  positives  are  taken  upon 
glass  we  cannot  expect  to  obtain  much  advantage  from  the  adoption 
of  a  larger  stereoscope  and  larger  pictures ;  but  when  either  the 
negatives  or  the  positive  prints  derived  therefrom  are  on  paper  the 
case  is,  of  course,  altered. 

These  considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Brewsterean 
form  of  stereoscope  will  not  cease  to  be  that  in  almost  universal  use; 
but  this  very  circumstance  is  likely  to  lead  to  an  opening  for  instru¬ 
ments  suited  to  larger  views,  as  whatever  has  become  very  common 
in  use  is  for  that  reason  alone  set  aside  by  the  few  and  wealthy,  and 
it  thus  becomes  interesting  to  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  best 
and  most  eligible  constructions  adapted  to  stereoscopic  views  of 
increased  dimensions. 

To  commence  with  the  reflecting  class.  The  most  obvious  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  original  Wheatstone  instrument  is  that  of  employing 
two  additional  reflectors.  This  would  include  several  advantages, 
viz.,  the  pictures  would  be  seen  as  direct  instead  of  reversed,  and 
each  pair  might  be  joined  instead  of  requiring  to  be  kept  separate ; 
the  lighting  would  be  easier;  and  transparencies  could  be  exhibited. 
But,  alas !  there  are  serious  drawbacks.  The  loss  of  light  would 
be  doubled ;  the  proportion  of  the  more  brilliant  colours  would  be 
reduced ;  and,  still  worse,  there  would  be  double  the  indistinctness 
arising  from  second  reflections.  Years  since  I  experimented  upon 
this  construction,  and  was  rather  disgusted  wi)h  the  result. 

By  far  the  best  arrangement  for  a  reflecting  stereoscope  yet  extant 
(so  far  as  I  am  aware)  is  that  proposed  by  my  son,  and  published  in 
the  numbers  of  this  Journal  for  February  28  and  March  7.  It  is  quite 
practical,  and  well  suited  for  all  kinds  of  stereographs  up  to  five  inches 
or  perhaps  more.  The  prisms  should  be  constructed  of  optical  glass, 
and  also  accurately  worked ;  but  for  the  sized  pictures  named  the 
expense  should  not  prove  an  obstacle.  This  proposed  instrument 
would,  of  course,  combine  every  advantage  of  the  present  small 
refracting  instrument,  except  in  the  cost  of  itself  and  suitable  pic¬ 
tures. 

But  it  is  also  desirable  to  produce  an  instrument  suited  to  photo¬ 
graphs  o n paper,  and  up  to,  say,  nine  inches  in  width;  and  I  had 
long  since  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  refracting  form  is  by 
far  the  most  promising  for  such  large  pictures.  There  is,  indeed, 
one  difficulty  respecting  the  construction,  viz.,  the  large  prism  (or 
^ending)  power  required.  This  may  not  be  apparent  at  first  sight. 
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but  it  is  readily  explained.  We  have  in  the  distance  of  our  eyes  a 
stock  purse  (so  to  speak)  of  two  and  a-half  inches,  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  small  Brewsterean  instrument,  brings  the  centres  of  the 
eyes  directly  over  the  centres  of  the  two  and  a-half-inch  pictures, 
but  leaves  them  three  and  a-quarter  inches  short  (at  each  side)  of 
being  over  the  centres  of  nine-inch  pictures,  to  meet  which  (l or  a 
distance  of  eighteen  inches)  a  prism  power  of  bending  of  ten  degrees 
is  required  even  for  parallel  vision,  and  without  any  provision  for 
the  natural  convergence  of  the  eyes ;  hence  ordinary  or  uncorrected 
prisms  would  be  found  to  be  quite  unsuitable. 

This  seems  the  most  appropriate  place  to  notice  the  attack 
made  by  Mr.  Sutton  upon  a  modification  of  this  prism  stereoscope 
lately  suggested  by  my  son,  and  described  in  the  Journal  of  Feb.  7th. 
A  reference  to  the  Journal  will  show  that  on  Feb.  28th  Mr.  Sutton 
attacks  the  proposed  modification  both  at  page  99  and  page  104, 
giving  at  page  99  a  diagram  and  “demonstration”  whereby  lie 
proves — that  is,  to  his  own  satisfaction — that  my  son’s  suggested 
modification  would  require  seventy  per  cent,  additional  prism  power 
to  that  which  is  sufficient  when  the  prisms  are  placed  as  hitherto. 

Now,  I  cannot  resist  stating,  in  reference  to  the  said  diagram  and 
“demonstration”  of  Mr.  Sutton,  that  he  has  here  “ out-Heroded ” 
himself;  for  he  has  not  only  assumed  that,  when  occasion  requires 
and  the  ivill  desires,  the  eyes  will  assume  parallelism  when  looking 
at  objects  fourteen  inches  distant  (which  I  admit  some  eyes,  includ¬ 
ing  my  own,  can  do,  but  not  conducing  to  their  “  easiest  position  ”), 
but,  further,  he  has  in  addition  assumed  that,  as  before  expressed, 

“  when  occasion  requires  and  the  will  desires  ”  to  look  at  the  same 
objects,  but  in  the  ordinary  and  natural  manner  of  converging 
pencils,  instead  of  so  doing  the  eyes  will  pertinaciously  and  rebel- 
liously  stare  straight  forward!  It  is,  at  least,  only  on  such  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  Mr.  Sutton’s  estimated  seventy  per  cent  additional  prism 
power  could  be  required. 

Aided  by  a  simple  diagram  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  prism 
power  required  in  either  case — that  is,  in  either  the  ordinary  or 
reversed  position  of  the  prisms — is  ( setting  aside  individual  power  of 
abnormal  direction  of  the  eyes,  outwards  or  inwards )  just  the  same. 

The  following  diagram  is  drawn  to  scale,  and  coincides  with  the 
measures  already  assumed  as  suited  to  pictures  of  nine  inches  wide. 


Let  the  line  A  B  represent  the  centre  line  of  a  prism  stereoscope 
(the  prisms  being  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  assumed  absent) ;  E  E' 
the  centres  of  the  eyes;  the  line  C  C'  the  plane  of  the  pictures,  C  C' 
being  their  centres.  Then  the  line  E  A  will  be  the  direction  of  the 
eye  E  to  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view  or  double  picture ;  and  as  the 
angles  A E  C  and  AEG'  are  similar,  it  follows  that  the  same  prism 
power  is  adequate  to  bring,  by  reversal  of  the  prism,  the  centre  of 
either  picture  into  the  direction  of  the  line  A  E.  '  The  same  holds 
with  respect  to  the  other  eye  E,  the  lines  from  which  are,  to  avoid 
I  confusion,  omitted. 

I  had  purposed  bringing  my  observations  on  the  stereoscope  to  a 
close  in  the  present  communication ;  but  there  appear  to  be  some 
points  of  interest  connected  with  what  may  be  appropriately  termed 
the  “  reversed  ”  prism  stereoscope,  and  which  require  experimenting 
with  more  than  one  pair  of  eyes.  For  the  present  I  shall  just 
observe  that  it  may  prove  that  for  the  generality  of  eyes,  and  taking 
advantage  of  their  powers  of  abnormal  positions,  the  reversed  posi- 
tiou  of  the  prisms  will  require  a  less  (rather  than  a  greater)  prism 
power  than  the  ordinary  construction. 

For  the  present  I  conclude  with  a  reference  to  a  paragraph  at 
page  104  of  the  Journal,  which  seems  to  contain  the  germ  of  Mr. 
Sutton’s  theory.  The  paragraph  is  as  follows: — “But  this  is 
remedied  by  the  prismatic  stereoscope  which  I  propose,  and  in  this 
instrument  the  optic  axes  are  parallel  when  viewing  a  distant  object 
as  they  ought  to  be.”  Here  Mr.  Sutton  confounds  the  natural  and 
distant  object,  which  he  does  not  see  (when  using  the  stereoscope), 
with  an  image  of  it  which  is  close  at  hand  (being  in  the  stereoscope), 
and  which,  to  see  naturally,  should  be  seen  with  a  due  convergence 
of  the  eyes.  Thomas  Grubb,  F.R.S. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

Evr  a  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

Your  American  correspondent,  Mr.  Snelling,  really  does  me  a  great 
deal  of  honour  by  expressing  a  desire  to  know  who  I  am  and  what 
is  my  name.  I  am  the  more  gratified  by  this  mark  of  personal 
interest  in  me  because  I  am  well  aware  of  the  proverbial  character 
his  countryman  have  acquired  for  neither  caring,  wishing  to  know, 
or  feeling  any  interest  whatever  in  the  personnel,  comings,  or  goings 
of  any  persons  with  whom  they  may  accidentally  be  brought  into 
coutact.  But  to  reply  to  the  query  as  to  who  I  am :  well,  I  am  a 
“peripatetic  photographer” — one  who  loves  to  rub  up  ideas  with 
his  brethren,  who  relishes  a  day  in  the  country  with  a  camera, 
especially  if  the  subjects  be  such  as  will  command  a  good  price  ; 
who  keeps  himself  tolerably  aufait  in  what  is  going  on  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  studios,  yet  is  not  above  picking  up  “  wrinkles  ”  from  those  who 
are  lowest  in  the  photographic  social  scale  ;  who  loves  to  fraternise 
with  his  fellows,  and  to  dispense  blows  on  all  and  sundr}r,  without 
wincing  or  crying  “  hold  !”  when  blows  are  showered  upon  him  in 
return;  who,  whatever  he  may  say,  always  makes  it  a  primary 
endeavour  to  avoid  treading  too  heavily  on  another’s  corns, 
although  he  does  not  profess  to  use  extreme  diligence  to  avoid 
contact  with  such  excrescences.  Then,  in  answer  to  the  question 
as  regards  my  name,  I  might  reply  “what’s  in  a  name?”  but  I 
won’t.  I  don’t  mind  taking  friend  Snelling  into  my  confidence  and 
saying  that  I  am  seriously  thinking  of  changing  it  from  what  it  at 
present  is  to  one  of  historical  sonoriferousness ;  but  whether  it  will 
be  that  of  Uriah  Heep,  to  which,  from  my  “  ’umbleness,"  I  rather 
incline,  or  that  of  Jefferson  Brick,  which  after  all  may  enable  me  to 
pass  more  slick  through  the  world,  I  am  at  present  a  little  un¬ 
decided.  When,  however,  the  decision  is  made  the  honourable 
representative  of  America  in  this  Journal  shall  be  the  first  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  it — that  much  I  promise. 

Something  paradoxical  appears  to  attach  to  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Davies  when  he  says  that  the  lime-light  burner  used  by  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Photographic  Society  has  what  appears  to  the  uninitiated  as 
an  elaborate  arrangement  of  “  fine  wire  Davy-lamp  gauze  ”  and  “  a 
space  filled  with  small  shot,  through  which  and  the  two  thicknesses 
of  wire  gauze  the  gas  is  driven  before  it  reaches  the  burner' — a 
description  which  is  capped  by  the  further  statement  that,  not  be¬ 
lieving  in  any  patent  (?)  safety  arrangement  whatever,  he  is  of  opinion 
that  the  more  complicated  and  apparently  safe  burners  are  made  the 
more  dangerous  they  are ;  for  the  more  perfect  the  mechanical  ap¬ 
pliances  the  more  careless  is  the  operator  likely  to  become,  and  the 
more  danger  probable  to  result.  If  this  be  the  case,  why,  then,  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  the  Davy-lamp  gauze  and  chamber  charged  with  small 
shot  ?  If  they  conduce  to  safety  in  even  the  smallest  degree  do  they 
not  also,  according  to  Mr.  Davies,  conduce  to  carelessness  in  the 
operator,  and  thus  to  danger  to  her  Majesty’s  liege  subjects?  But, 
seriously,  I  thought  that  the  idea  of  seeking  for  safety  in  the  appli¬ 
ances  just  described  had  been  long  since  exploded.  I,  at  any  rate, 
would  not  care  to  trust  my  life  to  the  sole  protecting  agency  of 
either  of  these  “preservatives”  from  danger.  Strong  pressure  on 
the  bags  and  appliances  to  permit  of  the  passage  of  the  gas  in  only 
one  direction  are,  after  all,  the  real  safeguards  when  using  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  light. 

The  double-reflecting  prisms  used  by  Mr.  Grubb  in  his  new  stereo¬ 
scope  remind  me  of  a  similar  arrangement  that  exists  in  some 
binocular  or  field  glasses  of  a  larger  size  than  those  in  ordinary  use. 
Having  object-glasses  of  a  size  too  great  to  admit  of  their  being 
mounted  so  as  to  allow  the  centres  to  be  as  close  together  as  the 
distance  of  the  eyes  apart,  and,  further,  having  Huyghenian  eye¬ 
pieces  instead  of  the  ordinary  negative  or  concave  lens  that  forms 
the  eyepiece  of  the  opera-glass,  the  binoculars  referred  to  have  a 
double  prism  in  each  tube  which  effects  a  twofold  purpose,  viz.,  the 
axes  of  the  object-glasses  are  practically  brought  sufficiently  cl«  .~e 
to  coincide  with  those  of  the  eyes ;  and.  secondly,  the  object 
appears  in  its  natural  or  noii-reversed  position.  I  am  not  able  to 
express  approval  of  Mr.  Grubb  s  proposed  stereoscope,  and  for  this 
reason— we  obtain  nothing  bv  it  that  we  cannot  secure  by  the 
instrument  in  ordinary  use.  to  obtain  pictures  of  large  size  entails 
more  expense  and  more  expenditure  of  time  and  means  more  tr  ‘  ■ 
in  short  (if  I  must  use  a  word  that  should  rarely  be  found  in  the 
photographic  vocabulary),  and  this  expenditure  of  time,  means, 
and  trouble  do  not  appear  to  be  compensated  for  by  the  result. 
Small,  sharp  pictures,  when  examined  through  the  magnifying 
glasses  of  the  stereoscope,  become  converted,  in  effect,  into  large 
pictures;  and,  on  the  contrary,  large  pictures,  in  order  to  be  kept 
within  a  reasonable  angle  of  view  when  being  examined,  must  c 
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seen  through  eyepieces  of  low  magnifying  power,  and  thus  the 
advantage  of  large  dimension  is  virtually  lost.  It  may  seem 
“cheeky”  in  me  presuming  to  so  freely  criticise  an  optical  instru¬ 
ment  which  I  have  not  seen ;  but  I  have  given  my  reasons  for  that 
criticism,  whether  they  be  right  or  wrong. 

With  reference  to  a  suggestion  by  Mr.  Sutton  relative  to  the 
testing  of  processes,  sensitive  papers,  and  lenses  by  the  London 
Photographic  Society,  or  a  committee  appointed  out  of  that  body, 
I  think  it  would  prove  to  be  the  most  ill-advised  step  ever  made  by 
the  Society ;  and  so  far  from  their  report  on  any  matter  in  which 
commercial  interests  were  involved  giving  satisfaction,  it  would  to 
a  certainty  lead  to  endless  wranglings  and  disputes.  But  to  apply 
the  argumentum  ad  hominem  in  this  case  :  some  of  those  composing 
the  council  of  the  Society  named  make  no  scruple  of  expressing 
their  non-approval  of  lenses  proposed  by  Mr.  Sutton ;  and  supposing 
that  such  an  instrument  were  the  subject  of  an  adverse  opinion 
delivered  ex  cathedra,  is  it  at  all  likely  that  Mr.  Sutton  would  meekly 
acquiesce  in  a  sentence  of  condemnation?  The  council  of  the 
Photographic  Society  will  do  well  to  abstain  as  much  as  possible 
from  meddling  with  matters  connected  with  “  shop.”  Some  years 
ago  they  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the 
best  collodion,  and  pray  what  good  resulted  from  that  ? 


THE  NEW  WET  PROCESS. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  little  photographic  community  a  man 
who  brings  forward  anything  new  must  expect  to  see  it  made  a  butt 
against  which  any  of  the  brotherhood  conceives  himself  entitled  to 
fire  a  dart.  This  may  either  be  done  good-humouredly  with  a  blunt- 
lieaded  weapon,  or  the  dart  may  have  a  naughty  little  point  which 
makes  an  angry  wound,  or  even  a  poisoned  point,  the  venom  from 
which  may  produce  bad  blood  between  people  for  ever  afterwards. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  opposition  of  some  sort,  either  innocent  or  annoy¬ 
ing,  is  sure  to  assail  every  kind  of  novelty,  and  he  who  publishes 
a  new  process,  either  in  the  convenient  form  of  a  separate  pamphlet 
or  in  an  article  in  a  journal,  must  expect  to  see  it  attacked.  Some 
people  greatly  dislike  this ;  and  I  could  mention  a  dozen  instances 
of  leading  amateurs  who  could  tell  us  all  something  to  our  advantage 
if  they  chose,  but  who,  for  the  above  reason,  prefer  to  keep  their 
secrets.  This  tendency  to  secrecy  is  unfortunately  just  now  gaining 
ground  amongst  us,  and  if  it  be  not  checked  the  progress  of  our 
art  will  suffer  by  it.  Think  of  this,  kind  reader,  before  you  fire 
your  penny  popgun  at  any  man’s  novelty  when  it  has  been  brought 
forward  with  good  and  generous  motives,  and  without  the  conceal¬ 
ment  of  any  details. 

But  although  there  are  some  gentlemen  whom  too  much  badgering, 
or  the  fear  of  being  badgered,  has  rendered  close  and  secretive,  yet 
there  are  other  generous  spirits  who  still  go  on  telling  all  they  know — 
such,  for  instance,  as  Mr.  G.  W.  Webster,  Mr.  Foxlee,  Mr.  Sebastian 
Davis,  and  others,  who  have  published  useful  novelties  in  this  Journal 
within  the  last  few  weeks.  With  respect  to  such  as  these,  may 
their  numbers  never  diminish  !  and  I  for  one  beg  to  tender  them  my 
hearty  thanks ;  for  without  them  the  Journal  would  be  starved,  there 
would  be  no  common  medium  of  intercommunication  between  us, 
we  should  have  to  hunt  through  the  great  daily  papers  for  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  trade  firms,  whilst  they,  in  their  turn,  would  have  to 
spend  ten  times  as  much  in  their  advertisements  as  they  do  now, 
which  would  occasion  a  general  rise  in  the  price  of  photographic 
goods.  So,  after  all,  secrecy  is  the  losing,  and  generosity  the 
winning,  game. 

But  the  case  respecting  novelties  and  the  treatment  which  they 
receive  being  pretty  much  as  I  have  described,  I  expected,  of 
course,  that  from  time  to  time  a  shot  from  some  quarter  or  other 
would  be  fired  against  the  little  pamphlet  which  I  have  just  brought 
out;  and  thus  it  has  happened  that  in  the  number  of  the  21st  ult. 
two  gentlemen  have  brought  their  artillery  to  bear  upon  it,  though, 
so  far,  in  a  very  good-natured  way.  Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper  (not  Mr.  H. 
Cooper,  of  Torquay)  has  aimed  rather  wide  of  the  mark,  as  one  of 
our  Editors  has  already  pointed  out  to  him  in  a  sub-leader  at  page 
132,  whilst  Mr.  Herbert  Berkeley  has  hit  the  bull’s  eye,  and  made 
some  remarks  which  are  quite  to  the  purpose,  to  which  I  will  pre¬ 
sently  reply. 

First,  let  me  add  to  our  Editors’  remarks  in  reply  to  Mr.  J.  D. 
Cooper’s  that  ammonia  need  not  be  used  at  all  in  alkaline  deve¬ 
lopment,  for  subcarbonate  of  soda  or  potass  answers  the  purpose 
quite  as  well,  and  leads  to  equally  good  results,  as  I  have  stated 
many  times  in  print.  But  ammonia — not  the  carbonate — has  this 
advantage,  namely,  that  it  requires  no  weighing  and  filtering,  as  the 


carbonated  alkalies  do ;  nor  does  it  give  black  spots,  as  they  some¬ 
times  do  when  their  solution  is  carelessly  prepared,  and  the  dropping 
tube  is  dipped  too  deep  in  the  liquid  so  as  to  take  up  some  of  the 
precipitate.  The  only  objection  to  the  ammonia  is  the  smell  and 
the  vapour  which  escapes  in  the  dark  room. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Cooper’s  remark  that  collodion  at  sixteen 
shillings  a  pound  is  necessary  in  my  process,  I  have  never  said  this 
myself,  and  he  can  only  have  jumped  at  the  conclusion  from  seeing 
an  advertisement  at  the  end  of  the  pamphlet  in  which  iodised,  bromo- 
iodised,  and  bromised  collodions  are  all  offered  at  the  same  high 
price.  In  the  body  of  the  work  I  have  expressly  said  that  the 
chemicals  need  not  be  so  scrupulously  pure  as  in  the  common  wet 
process,  and  that  the  nitrate  bath  never  seems  to  get  out  of  order, 
or  to  require  sunning  and  soda,  which  is  a  great  economy  of  trouble 
and  material. 

Now  I  come  to  Mr.  Herbert  Berkeley’s  very  sensible  remarks  at 
page  141. 

If  he  will  kindly  put  himself  in  my  place,  and  imagine  himself 
writing  a  book  for  a  class  of  readers  who  will,  probably,  make  their 
first  trial  of  the  process  in  a  very  rough  and  ready  way,  and,  if  that 
should  fail,  will  condemn  it  for  ever  and  abuse  both  it  and  me,  lie 
will  perceive  why  I  gave  a  formula  which  will  be  most  likely  to 
yield  a  bright  and  dense  negative,  such  as  would  encourage  gentle¬ 
men  of  this  kind  to  make  a  second  attempt.  Having  succeeded 
thus  far,  they  would,  probably,  read  my  instructions  more  care¬ 
fully,  and,  after  further  trials,  arrive  by  degrees  at  a  more  exalted 
sensitiveness  of  their  films.  This  will,  no  doubt,  be  obtained,  as 
Mr.  Berkeley  truly  remarks,  by  leaving  a  twelve-grain  bromised 
film  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  bath,  and  developing  with  less 
restraining  bromide  than  I  have  pointed  out.  But  I  have  included 
this  mode  of  proceeding  in  my  concluding  remarks  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  image.  Every  new  process  must  be  learned  by  ex¬ 
perience,  however  carefully  it  may  have  been  described  ;  and  people 
must  have  faith  and  patience  in  their  first  trials  of  it.  Let  no  one, 
therefore,  be  disheartened  at  a  failure  or  two  in  his  first  experiments, 
or  rush  into  print  with  foolish  objections,  which  may  have  the  effect 
of  deterring  others  from  giving  the  process  a  fair  trial. 

When  I  was  on  a  visit  to  Major  Russell,  at  Stubbers,  last  autumn, 
he  developed  three  or  four  plates  in  my  presence  and  in  that  of 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  and  Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon.  His  films  were 
quite  opaque,  and  the  negative  as  fine  as  could  be,  requiring  no 
silver  for  intensifying.  In  developing  he  began  with  one  minim  of 
the  bromide  solution,  and  continued  by  adding  from  time  to  time 
another  minim,  until  he  had  added  six.  It  was  not  until  then  that 
he  began  to  intensify  the  image  by  adding  more  ammonia.  This 
mode  of  developing  was  one  of  the  improvements  which  long  ex¬ 
perience  had  led  him  to  adopt.  It  has  been  partly  for  this  reason 
that  I  have  modified  my  old  formula  in  the  manner  which  Mr. 
Berkeley  has  pointed  out. 

I  am  much  interested  in  this  gentleman’s  experiments,  and  hope 
he  will  favour  us  with  an  account  of  them  as  he  proceeds. 

Now  is  the  best  time  of  year  to  try  this  process.  As  the  summer 
comes  on,  and  the  temperature  rises  in  the  dark  room,  the  collodion 
may  require  a  minim  or  two  more  water  per  ounce,  and  more  alcohol 
in  proportion  to  the  ether.  All  the  collodion  processes  work  bad  in 
moderately  cold  weather,  but  particularly  that  in  which  the  collodion 
is  highly  charged  with  a  soluble  bromide. 

I  very  much  doubt  whether  a  powdery  pyroxyline  is  good  in  this 
bath  process.  A  common  good  pyroxyline,  such  as  is  suitable  for 
good  ordinary  wet  films,  seems  to  answer  the  best. 

Mr.  R  M.  Gordon,  who  has  given  a  thorough  trial  to  the  bromide 
process  with  the  bath,  has  never  succeeded  in  getting  an  even  film ; 
whereas  I,  amidst  a  hundred  varieties  of  failure,  have  rarely  got  an 
uneven  one.  The  reason  of  this  may  probably  be  that  he  has  used 
a  specially  powdery  pyroxyline  of  his  own  make,  and  which  is  admi¬ 
rable  for  Iris  dry  albumen  process ;  whilst  I  have  generally  used  a 
good  common  kind  of  pyroxyline  suitable  for  wet  plates.  It  is  a 
serious  objection  to  the  dry  as  well  as  to  the  emulsion  process  that 
a  specially  powdery  collodion,  such  as  cannot  be  procured  in  com¬ 
merce,  should  be  deemed  the  best,  although  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
Mr.  Mawdsley’s  collodio-bromide  emulsion  is  not  made  with  this 
kind  of  pyroxyline,  but  with  rather  a  skinny  sort. 

I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Berkeley,  and  cannot  at  this 
moment  call  to  mind  that  I  have  ever  seen  his  name  before  in  print ; 
but  his  sensible  and  courteous  remarks  on  the  new  wet  process  may 
be  taken  as  a  model  for  imitation  by  those  who  may  wish  to  discuss 
with  me  in  this  Journal  any  of  the  details  given  in  my  pamphlet. 

I  have  no  commercial  interest  in  the  process,  or  next  to  none, 
and  the  high  price  put  upon  the  collodions  made  by  my  published 
formula)  was  especially  intended  not  to  bring  me  into  collision  with 
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the  trade.  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  any  of  the  leading  makers  of 
collodion  advertising  bromised  collodion  for  the  bath  process  at  the 
same  moderate  price  as  their  other  excellent  collodions,  which  are 
now  worthy  of  all  prqjse.  Once  for  all,  I  may  as  well  state  that 
my  commercial  interest  in  photography  does  not  cover  the  cost 
even  of  the  stationery  used  in  writing  my  articles  and  letters.  If 
has  been  otherwise,  but  is  not  so  now.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

- + - 


Hleetings  of  Societies. 

— ♦ — 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

April  8  . 

„  10  . 

„  10 . 


Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street 
Arundel  Hall,  Arundel-st.,  Strand 
Memorial  Hall,  Albert- square 

Manchester  . 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening, 
the  25th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Library,  William  Brown-street, — Mr.  E.  C. 
Johnson,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  0.  R.  Green  exhibited  some  fine  views  he  had  taken  in  Cornwall, 
&c. ,  and  a  number  of  prints  toned  in  Sherman’s  vermilion  bath,  which 
had  the  same  appearance  as  those  toned  in  the  usual  way.  He 
stated  that  tests  had  been  applied  to  prints  toned  by  Mr.  Sher¬ 
man’s  process  which  had  entirely  destroyed  gold-toned  prints.  It  was 
less  troublesome,  and  the  prints  may  be  taken  to  the  toning  bath  direct 
from  the  printing-frame.  He  (Mr.  Green)  had  not  tried  the  process 
himself. 

The  Eev.  J.  D.  Riley  asked  -whether  any  of  the  members  had  tried  the 
method  of  enlarging  from  a  collodio-bromide  negative  converted  into  a 
transparency  by  nitric  acid,  as  described  by  Mr.  Jennings  in  The 
British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  said  that  he  had  tried  the  process  published  by  Major 
Russell,  in  1869,  for  conversion  only,  and  found  it  perfectly  practicable, 
but  subject  occasionally  to  insensitive  patches,  which  he  now  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  caused  by  a  neglect  of  thoroughly  washing  out  the 
nitric  acid. 

Mr.  Wharmby  said  it  was  difficult  to  get  completely  rid  of  any 
chemical  which  got  through  a  porous  film  ;  for  instance,  the  ammonia 
had  to  be  killed  by  a  weak  acid,  and  it  was  found  that  by  intensifying 
with  silver  after  fixing  with  hypo,  there  was  a  tendency  to  stains. 

Mr.  Green  thought  that  the  insensitive  patch  might  be  caused  by 
partial  drying  of  the  film ;  but 

Mr.  Mawdsley  stated  that  that  could  hardly  be,  as  the  whole  opera¬ 
tion  was  concluded  in  ten  minutes  at  most. 

At  eight  o’clock,  the  lantern  being  ready,  the  members,  with  a  large 
number  of  friends,  assembled  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  where,  for  upwards 
of  an  hour,  they  were  entertained  with  an  exhibition  of  dissolving 
views,  consisting  of  a  selection  of  lantern  photographs  by  the  principal 
publishers,  the  more  noteworthy  being  the  animal  pictures  taken  from 
life  by  Mr.  F.  York;  views  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  by  Messrs.  E.  and 
H.  T.  Anthony  and  Co.,  presented  by  these  gentlemen  to  the  Association ; 
and  some  exceedingly  fine  snow  scenes  of  Niagara  Falls,  by  the  Wood¬ 
bury  process,  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Woodbury.  Mr.  C.  Bierstadt, 
of  Niagara  Falls,  who  happened  to  be  sitting  next  the  President, 
recognised  the  views  as  having  been  taken  by  himself,  and,  on  request, 
gave  an  interesting  description  of  each  slide  as  it  appeared.  Slides 
taken  by  the  members  were  also  exhibited,  among  which  were  the 
microphotographs  of  the  different  cotton  fibres,  by  Mr.  T.  Higgin ;  some 
views  taken  by  the  President  during  the  Moabite  Expedition ;  and 
some  views  taken  on  the  Liverpool  Dry-Plate  Company’s  dry  plates, 
which  had  been  prepared  six  years  previous  to  exposure. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Knott  for  his  excellent  management  of 
the  lantern  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


— ♦ — 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  MARSEILLES. 


At  the  meeting  held  on  February  5th,  after  the  correspondence,  &c., 
had  been  read,  the  Secretary  announced  that  the  President,  M.  Teisseire, 
was  detained  at  home  through  illness. 

The  fourth  part  of  MM.  Amand  and  Durand’s  reproduction  of  pictures 
after  the  old  masters  was  laid  on  the  table,  with  remarks  upon  their 
excellent  method  of  popularising  the  etchings  hitherto  monopolised 
by  the  rich  few.  Comparing  the  reproductions  obtained  by  means  of 
heliography  with  the  work  of  these  gentlemen,  and  both  with  the 
original  engravings,  one  is  surprised  at  the  wonderful  perfection  which 
has  been  reached.  It  is  of  small  moment  that  these  reproductions  are 
retouched,  when  it  is  a  fact  that  the  results  ultimately  obtained  are 
exact  facsimiles  of  the  original,  while  they  can  be  procured  at  a,  price 
which  brings  them  within  the  reach  of  all.  What  engraver,  without 
the  help  of  photography,  could  think  of  attempting  such  a  task?  Nor 


could  he  hope  to  do  it  with  any  degree  of  success.  Hence  the  necessity 
for  recognising  the  great  part  which  photography  is  henceforth  to  play 
in  art. 

Several  prints  done  by  lithography  were  sent  to  the  meeting  by  M. 
Marion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  several  specimens  of  prepared  gelatine 
films,  made  with  the  greasy  ink  suitable  for  transferring  to  the  stone. 
As  is  usual  with  all  such  essays,  these  prints  appeared  very  good 
when  confined  to  the  work  of  copying  engravings  or  other  lithographs, 
but  when  attempted  with  negatives  done  from  nature  the  result  is  nil, 
so  far  as  half-tones  are  concerned. 

The  opinion  appears  to  have  been  that  this  diiliculty  would  soon  be 
surmounted,  which  is,  however,  something  of  a  sanguine  opinion,  as  the 
coarse  graining  of  the  stone  must  for  ever  prevent  the  rendering  of  the 
exquisite  delicacy  of  the  photograph  from  nature.  M.  Albert,  of 
Munich,  however,  has  already,  it  appears,  done  much  to  overcome  all 
difficulties  in  this  mode  of  working,  and  he  does  so  by  using  a  gelatine 
film  on  the  stone  as  a  bed  for  working  on. 

M.  Vidal  communicated  to  the  Society  the  new  essays  in  polychrome 
which  he  had  made  since  they  last  met,  and,  among  other  proofs,  he 
exhibited  one  which  was  accompanied  by  the  negatives  with  which  it  was 
done,  and  showed  the  various  monochromes  by  means  of  which  the 
tout  ensemble  was  obtained.  The  negatives  were  taken  with  M.  Edward 
Stebbing’s  dry  plates,  upon  the  perfection  of  which  M.  Vidal  passed  a 
very  high  encomium.  M.  Vidal  claimed  absolute  originality  for  his 
method,  which  he  expected  to  see  create  a  special  branch  of  photo¬ 
graphic  industry  for  itself.  Already  he  had  become  convinced  of  the 
possibility  which  existed  of  producing  at  one  time,  and  by  the  simple 
action  of  light,  polychromatic  effects  of  a  nature  quite  unobtainable  by 
any  effort  of  the  pencil.  The  idea  appeared  to  be  embodied  in  a  certain 
careful  preparation  of  carbon  tissue  whereby  thin  layers  of  various  tints 
were  superimposed.  Through  these  the  light  acts  according  to  the 
intensity  of  the  ray  and  produces  various  effects  of  colour,  which,  if  the 
layers  had  been  skilfully  placed,  should  approximate  to  the  reality. 
Necessarily  great  skill  was  required  in  the  preparation  of  such  a 
medium,  and  he  complimented  M.  Marion  on  the  success  with  which  he 
had  seconded  his  own  efforts.  Over  the  effects  and  the  revolutions  which 
his  process  was  destined  to  produce  he  (M.  Vidal)  was  very  naturally 
somewhat  enthusiastic,  and  with  reason,  if  it  be,  as  he  said,  possible  by  it 
to  produce  a  poi’trait  in  the  natural  colours;  for  the  colours  which 
■ladies  wear,  for  instance,  baffle  all  artists’  ingenuity.  The  idea  is 
certainly  a  most  ingenious  one,  although  its  limits  may  be  something 
short  of  what  the  inventor  claims.  In  conclusion:  he  (M.  Vidal) 
hoped  that  the  idea  would  not  be  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground,  but  be 
well  taken  up,  and  that  each  would  do  his  utmost  to  contribute  his  quota 
to  the  erection  of  the  new  edifice,  to  bring  the  science  to  perfection. 

M.  Vidal  exhibited  certain  combinations  of  the  primitive  colours 
—blue,  red,  &c. — whereby  no  fewer  than  sixty  different  tints  were 
obtainable ;  and  with  this  the  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close. 


VIENNA  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  year  took  place  on  the  21st  <  f 
January,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Hornig. 

The  attendance  was  good,  and,  after  reading  the  minutes  of  the 
former  meeting  and  balloting  for  a  long  list  of  new  members, 

The  Chairman  directed  the  attention  of  those  present  to  a  collection 
of  fifty-two  coloured  photographs  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
Society  by  a  firm  in  Copenhagen  —  newly-elected  members.  These 
pictures,  he  remarked,  would  prove  a  most  valuable  and  interesting 
addition  to  the  wancleralbum  of  the  Society,  forming,  as  they  did, 
such  a  complete  collection  of  Danish  national  costumes.  He  moved 
that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  conveyed  to  these  gentlemen  (Messrs. 
Hansen,  Schon,  and  Weller)  for  their  present.  He  (the  Chairman)  also 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Society  a  beautiful  series  of  stereo¬ 
scopic  pictures,  taken  by  Messrs.  Gabler,  of  Interlaken,  and  which  he 
declared  r-epresented  many  of  the  grander  scenes  of  the  Alps  under  a 
new  aspect — photographically,  at  least.  Some  of  the  Swiss  lakes  and 
mountains  were  taken  in  the  moonlight,  and  he  wished  the  meeting  par¬ 
ticularly  to  notice  how  well  the  clouds  were  developed  in  these  pictures. 
To  these  gentlemen,  also,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted. 

These  and  other  less  remarkable  presentations  being  over  the  meet¬ 
ing  proceeded  to  elect  by  ballot  the  officers  for  the  current  year— a 
process  which  was  very  simply  got  through,  as  most  of  the  members 
voted,  either  by  post  or  on  the  spot,  that  things  should  remain  on  tlicir 
old  footing,  the  old  officials  retaining  their  posts. 

The  President  thanked  the  meeting  for  the  honour  they  had  done 
him,  and  named  Herr  Achilles  von  Melingo  as  his  deputy.  He  then 
proceeded  to  deliver  a  review  of  the  progress  of  the  Society  for  the 
year  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that  it  was  his  pleasant  duty  to 
speak  again  both  of  the  activity  and  of  the  financial  prosperity  of  the 
Society.  If  they  looked  at  the  number  of  meetings  which  the  Society- 
had  held  during  the  past  year  they  would  find  that  there  had  been  nine 
ordinary  and  one  extraordinary  meetings,  and  that  in  comparison  with 
those  of  former  vears  the  interest  of  members,  far  from  growing  less, 
had  increased.  Nine  interesting  topics  had  been  brought  betore  them, 
and  a  greater  number  of  technical  subjects  had  been  discussed  than 
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ever  before.  Not  the  least  of  tbe  attractions  of  the  meetings  bad 
proved  the  new  institution  of  the  question  box.  From  it  had  frequently- 
been  furnished  matter  for  interesting  discussion,  the  fruit  of  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  beneficial  to  a  large  number  of  the  profession.  Not 
content  with  their  own  photographic  exhibition  at  home,  or  with  the 
preparations  for  the  great  world-gathering  to  be  shortly  opened  in 
Vienna,  the  photographers  of  Austria  had  been  diligent  above  most 
in  sending  samples  of  their  work  wherever  a  display  was  to  be  made. 
They  sent  to  the  Russian  exhibition  at  Moscow,  to  the  French  one  at 
Lyons,  and  to  the  American  at  Philadelphia,  at  which  Herr  Luckhardt 
gained  a  gold  medal.  Passing  on,  the  President  spoke  of  the  Voigt- 
lander  prizes,  lamenting  that  there  had  been  no  candidates  for  the  two 
gold  medals  offered.  On  another  occasion,  however,  care  would  be 
taken,  if  possible,  to  widen  the  circle  of  competitors,  and  to  endeavour  to 
fulfil  to  the  fullest  extent  the  intentions  of  the  founders.  The  new 
members  added  to  the  Society  during  the  past  year  numbered  sixty-seven, 
whereby  the  total  number  upon  its  roll  now  amounted  to  the  very  con¬ 
siderable  figure  of  276.  Of  these  only  ninety-nine  were  residents  in 
Vienna,  the  provinces  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  contributed 
ninety-seven,  and  the  remaining  eighty  were  foreigners.  The  roll  of 
honorary  membership  had  not  been  augmented  by  any  addition  during 
the  year.  Four  members  had  been  removed  by  death.  The  accounts  of 
the  year  showed  an  increase  of  £300  and  an  expenditure  of  £140,  which 
left  a  balance  of  £160  in  hand,  so  that  the  affairs  of  the  Society  might 
be  described  as  being  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.  In  conclusion 
he  (the  Chairman)  thanked  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  its  hospitality, 
and  the  press  of  Vienna  for  its  friendly  encouragement. 

Herr  Luckhardt  laid  several  photographs,  by  Herr  Wander,  of 
Hanover,  before  the  meeting.  They  were  coloured  after  the  method  of 
Herr  Schmidt.  He  was  of  opinion  that  they  were  coloured  on  the  back 
and  rendered  transparent,  so  that  the  tints  shone  through  before  they 
were  mounted,  as  in  the  maimer  of  the  so-called  chromophotographs. 
Herr  Wander  laid  great  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  delicate  tints  of  the 
aniline  dyes  were  not  suitable,  but  that  through  the  employment  of  solid 
colours  great  durability  might  be  obtained.  He  (Herr  Luckhardt)  then 
urged  upon  those  present  the  desirability  of  trying  this  swift,  cheap, 
vigorous,  and  effective  mode  of  colouring  their  photographs.  Herr 
Wander,  he  said,  would  be  ready  to  paint  specimen  pictures  for  such 
photographers  as  wished  to  try  it.  For  this  purpose  it  was  desirable 
that  the  pictures  might  be  mounted,  and  of  a  strong  bluish  tint. 

The  President  then  went  into  a  lengthened  disquisition  upon  the 
space  allotted  to,  and  the  position  occupied  by,  the  photographic 
exhibitors  at  the  Weltausstellung ;  but  these  would  not  be  matter  of 
much  interest  to  our  readers,  being  now,  at  any  rate,  old  news. 

With  this  subject  the  business  was  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  adjourned. 


€AmspouMn«. 

Professional  Photographic  Portraiture  as  Conducted  in  One  of 
the  Principal  Establishments  in  France. 

M.  M£vius,  of  Rennes,  has  been  spending  two  or  three  days  with  me 
lately,  and  we  have  had  a  good  gossip  over  professional  photographic 
matters  in  France,  as  well  as  a  day’s  work  together  in  the  dark  room, 
printing  positive  transparencies  with  a  view  to  enlargement.  This 
gentleman  has  one  of  the  largest — perhaps  even  the  largest — and 
best-appointed  photographic  portrait  establishment  in  France  ;  and,  if 
we  except  that  of  Mr.  Sarony,  at  Scarborough,  and  one  or  two  others  in 
England,  perhaps  also  larger  and  better  appointed  than  any  to  be  found 
even  in  our  own  country.  He  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  energy,  and 
goes  in  for  every  rational  novelty  in  our  art  that  turns  up,  including 
enamelling,  carbon  printing,  solar  camera-  enlargements,  &c.  He  has 
two  studios— -one  in  the  garden  for  groups,  and  another  in  a  building 
adjoining  his  dwelling-house  for  single  portraits.  His  various  dodges 
and  modes  of  operating  he  has  kindly  described,  and  I  cannot  perhaps 
fill  my  French  gossiping  letter  more  profitably  than  by  describing  them. 
The  business  of  M,  Mevius  chiefly  consists  in  taking  card  portraits 
of  three  different  kinds,  viz.,  the  common  style  at  fourteen  francs  per 
dozen,  vignettes  at  twenty  francs  per  dozen,  and  cameo  vignettes 
at  thirty  francs  per  dozen,  besides  enamels  and  solar  camera  enlarge¬ 
ments,  highly  worked  upon,  for  which  he  charges  160  francs  (about. 
£6  8s.)  framed  and  glazed.  The  artist’s  work  on  these  life-sized  por¬ 
traits,  22  x  18,  is  done  in  Paris,  and  costs  on  an  average  about  fifty 
francs  (£2).  They  are  real  works  of  art,  and  very  fine,  upon  the  basis 
of  a  silver  print — not  carbon,  which  artists  do  not  seem  to  like.  His 
enamels  he  sends  to  M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac,  at  Paris,  who  executes 
them  beautifully  and  with  great  punctuality,  at  a  charge  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher  which  leaves  a  handsome  margin  for  profit. 

The  solar  camera  enlargements,  for  which  there  is  a  very  fair  demand, 
are  really  made  by  sunshine  in  one  of  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven’s  large 


instruments,  with  a  two-foot  condenser  and  a  heliostat  turned  by 
clockwork.  This  apparatus  cost  more  than  £200,  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  solar  cameras  in  the  world.  A  building  has  been  expressly 
erected  for  it.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  in  this  part  of  France,  even 
during  the  depth  of  winter,  when  it  cannot  be  used,  so  that  artificial 
light  is  unnecessary.  But  there  is  a  growing  demand  now  for  enlarge¬ 
ments  of  card  portraits  only  up  to  three  times  linear,  and  it  was  to 
discuss  with  me  the  best  way  of  taking  these,  and  to  try  some  experi¬ 
ments  together,  that  M.  Mevius  paid  me  a  visit.  lie  seems  to  bo 
delighted  with  the  process  which  I  gave  him,  aud  has  sent  me  some 
specimens  of  his  first  attempts  with  it,  one  of  which  I  enclose  herewith 
for  our  Editors  to  see,  along  with  a  print  from  the  original  carte  nega¬ 
tive.  When  I  have  made  a  few  more  experiments  with  the  process 
myself,  I  will  describe  it  in  a  separate  article.  I  think  our  Editors  will 
be  pleased  with  the  specimen  sent,  which  is  from  an  enlarged  negative 
entirely  untouched,  the  print  also  being  untouched,  as  well  as  the  carte 
negative.* 

If  such  work  as  this  could  be  done  with  uniformity,  I  think  retouching 
would  almost  he  put  out  of  court.  But  M.  Mevius  has  himself  an 
immense  deal  of  faith  in  retouching,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  negatives  which 
he  now  takes  are  retouched  with  lead  pencil,  which  he  says  pleases  the 
public  vastly,  and  pays  much  better  than  pure  photography.  His 
opinion  is  valuable,  because  no  man  can  take  better  photographs,  pure 
and  simple,  thau  he  can,  both  in  landscape  as  well  as  in  portraiture. 

A  word  or  two  now  about  his  processes  and  dodges. 

He  cleans  his  plates  with  old  collodion,  and  never  touches  them  with 
whiting  or  tripoli.  His  collodion  he  gets  from  the  leading  English 
makers,  and  mixes  the  samples  to  suit  his  own  taste.  His  nitrate  bath 
is  made  with  doubly  recrystallised  nitrate  of  silver,  and  is  always  kept 
in  a  glass  vessel.  He  seems  to  have  a  great  dread  either  of  shaking  or 
filtering  it ;  but  it  gets  out  of  order  after  about  a  week’s  work,  when 
soda  aud  sunning  are  required.  His  collodion  bottle  is  one  which  he 
procured  from  Claudet,  Houghton  and  Son,  and  he  is  greatly  pleased 
with  it.  It  is  made  in  two  parts,  the  top  fitting  closely  into  the  bottom. 
The  lower  part  of  the  top  is  drawn  to  a  sort  of  conical  form,  with  a 
small  tail  at  its  lower  extremity,  through  which  all  particles  descend 
into  the  outer  vessel.  This  bottle  holds  about  ten  ounces,  and  cost 
eight  shillings.  I  daresay  many  of  my  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
plan,  so  I  need  not  describe  it  more  fully. 

He  developes  with  iron,  and  fixes  in  a  bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
His  varnish  he  makes  himself,  and  says  it  is  far  superior  to  any  in  the 
market.  With  a  slight  modification  it  can  be  used  as  a  retouching 
varnish.  I  cannot  publish  the  formula,  which,  like  many  other  good 
and  useful  things,  is  a  secret. 

Now  we  come  to  the  printing.  Carbon  printing  he  has  tried,  and 
regards  it  as  of  little  use  to  a  professional  portraitist ;  but  he  was  so 
delighted  with  some  heliotypes  which  I  showed  him,  and  also  the  com¬ 
pany’s  new  book  on  the  process,  that  he  at  once  applied  to  the  manager 
for  a  license  to  practice  that  process  in  France.  He  is  also  quite  in 
love  with  Woodbury  types,  both  upon  paper  and  glass.  But,  be  it 
remembered,  these  are  only  the  peculiar  tastes  of  an  individual,  and  I 
am  not  myself  quite  prepared  to  endorse  them  as  regards  carbon  print¬ 
ing.  Such  work  as  the  Autotype  Company  now  turn  out  in  carbon  is 
not  to  be  spoken  of  slightingly ;  and  if  I  were  to  pay  six  guineas  for  an 
enlarged  portrait  I  should  prefer  the  basis  of  it  to  be  carbon  rather  than 
silver. 

M.  Mevius  uses  French  albumenised  paper,  and  excites  it  upon  a 
forty-grain  nitrate  bath  containing  alcohol,  the  time  of  floatation  being 
about  three  minutes.  The  paper  is  then  drawn  across  a  glass  rod  laid 
across  the  bath  near  one  end,  and  put  into  a  blotting-book  until  required 
for  use.  It  is  then  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  minutes,  cut  up  to  the 
proper  sizes,  and  put  into  the  pressure-frame  before  it  begins  to  curl. 
The  toning  bath  is  made  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  prints  are 
fixed  in  rather  strong  hypo,  in  the  dark  room,  and  not  exposed  to 
light,  the  hypo,  being  thrown  away  when  it  has  served  for  one  batch  of 
prints  only.  Each  print  is  washed  separately  by  water  projected 
against  it,  and  very  short  soaking  is  afterwards  given.  Fading  is  found 
to  be  comparatively  rare,  and  permanency  the  rule. 

The  prints  are  mounted  with  hot  glue,  spread  very  thickly,  and  they 
are  found  to  cockle  less  than  when  starch  is  used.  They  are  laid  upon 
the  card  and  then  passed  between  the  india-rubber  cylinders  of  an 
English  patent  wringing-machine,  which  does  its  work  most  effectively. 
The  cameo  vignettes  have  the  relief  given  to  them  by  means  of  a  very 
ingenious  new  French  press,  which  only  costs  twenty-five  francs.  In 
*  The  specimen  is  good. -—Eds. 
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this  machine  a  thick  pad  of  india-rubber  is  put  behind  the  print,  and  a 
metal  plate,  having  the  oval  cut  out  in  it,  is  laid  upon  the  face.  When 
pressure  is  applied  to  this  plate  the  cameo  relief  is  produced. 

Such  are  the  principal  operations  employed  in  one  of  the  first  portrait 
establishments  in  France.  Of  course  there  are  waiting-rooms,  show¬ 
rooms,  dressing-rooms,  &c. ,  on  a  very  handsome  scale,  with  oak  floors, 
laid  herring-bone  fashion,  and  waxed  and  polished  until  you  can  see 
your  face  in  them.  And  occasionally  M.  M4vius,  who  is  an  accomplished 
musician  and  plays  well  upon  I  don’t  know  how  many  different 
instruments,  can  give  his  sitters,  when  not  pressed  for  time,  a  most 
harmonious  ten  minutes  upon  his  grand  pianoforte  or  violincello — an 
accomplishment  not  to  be  despised,  since  it  tends  to  put  them  in  good 
humour  and  to  produce  a  pleasing  expression. 

Referring  once  more  to  the  specimens  sent  with  this  letter,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  small  card  portrait,  which  was  sent  to  me  unmounted, 
I  have  mounted  upon  a  piece  of  thin  paper  from  the  same  quire  that 
this  letter  is  written  upon,  by  means  of  a  mounting  solution  which  does 
not  cause  the  paper  to  cockle,  and  which  is  far  better  than  india-rubber 
solution,  or  the  kind  of  varnish  which  I  have  recommended.  More  of 
this  on  another  occasion. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  that  being  unable  to  use  my 
yacht  on  the  Brittany  rivers  before  the  autumn,  she  will  be  at  the 
service  of  a  small  party  of  amateurs  during  the  months  of  April  to  the 
end  of  July.  ThJmas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Redon,  March  31,  1873. 


Experiments  with  Coloured  Glass.— Ground  Glass  Varnish. — 

Enlarging  by  Artificial  Light. — Precipitating  Silver  from  a 

Bath  Solution. — Lighting  the  Sitter — A  New  Plate-Holder. — 

Relief  in  Portraiture. 

In  my  last  I  mentioned  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton’s  experiments  with  coloured 
glasses,  and  his  suggestion  in  regard  to  putting  them  to  practical  use — 
at  least  the  green  glass.  A  friend  sends  me  the  following  on  the 
subject : — 

The  excitement  in  regard  to  the  action  of  a  subsidiary  exposure  of 
the  sensitive  plate  to  actinic  influence  which  attended  the  investigation 
into  Mr.  Gutzlaff’s  shield  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  genuine 
improvement.  The  use  of  Gutzlaff’s  shield  involved  a  rather  prolonged 
exposure  of  the  already- exposed  plate  to  a  strong  coloured  light  at  the 
same  time  that  it  necessitated  another  hand  in  the  gallery.  To  accom¬ 
plish  the  same  result  many  photographers  have  adopted  the  plan  first 
practised  here  by  Mr.  Rutherfurd  in  taking  his  “star  negatives.” 
After  the  plate  is  removed  from  the  silver  bath  it  is  exposed  for  a 
definite  time  to  a  weak  white  light.  The  effect  has  been  found  to  be  a 

reduction  of  about  one-third  in  the  length  of  the  sitting.  Mr.  M.  Carey 
Lea,  with  the  view  of  producing  the  same  result  at  the  same  time  that 
the  light  was  acting  through  the  camera,  recommended  lining  the  box 
partially  with  pink  paper.  His  own  experiments  indicated  the 
utility  of  his  proposition.  Subsequently  a  French  gentleman  suggested 
a  transparent,  pink-coloured  diaphragm.  I  am  not  aware  that  this 
plan  has  been  tried.  A  modification  of  this  latter  suggestion  has 
recently  been  practically  carried  out  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  of  this 
city. 

Upon  visiting  Mr.  Newton’s  studio  to  try  with  him  the  capabilities 
of  his  skylight  I  found  him  just  ready  to  make  the  first  experiment 
with  his  new  arrangement.  The  light  is  entirely  a  top  light,  six  feet 
by  eight,  made  of  heavy  fluted  glass.  This  light  was  prevented  from 
acting  directly  upon  the  sitter  by  a  large  screen  of  white  muslin, 
arranged  so  as  to  slide  (horizontally)  in  any  direction  upon  wires 
stretched  under  the  skylight.  A  small  movable  screen  was  used  to 
still  further  diminish  the  action  of  the  light  filtered  through  the  muslin 
screen.  This  necessarily  implies  a  very  mild  light.  The  length  of 
exposure,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  had  been  twenty  seconds. 
The  improved  mode  of  working  reduced  it  to  five,  without  loss  of 
modelling  and  without  fogging.  Some  negatives  made  subsequently 
were  perfect  beauties. 

Mr.  Newton’s  plan,  instead  of  putting  a  transparent  diaphragm  in 
the  lens,  consists  in  placing  a  piece  of  green  glass  in  the  front  board  of 
his  box  on  each  side  of  the  lens — size,  two  inches  wide  and  four  inches 
high.  When  the  lens  is  uncovered  these  green  lights  are  uncovered, 
and  act  upon  the  plate  simultaneously  with  the  light  through  the  lens. 
Of  course  the  amount  of  light  passing  through  the  green  glasses  can 
be  modified  at  pleasure  by  a  curtain  or  screen  on  the  outside. 


The  problem,  therefore,  of  the  use  of  coloured  glasses  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  negative  is  practically  solved  by  Mr.  Newton,  and 
the  doubts  and  fears  of  the  wise  and  timid  can  be  laid  up  on  the  shelf. 
There  is  great  boastfulness  on  the  part  of  our  Editors  as  to  the  rapid 
strides  in  improvement  made  by  photography;  but  the  fact  that  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Becquerel  have  remained  in  abeyance  so  many  yearB 
proves  also  how  slow  photographers  are  in  applying  the  suggestions 
offered  by  scientific  men.  In  illustration  of  this  fact  I  may  mention 
that  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Newton  one  of  our  first-class  manufac¬ 
turing  firms  replied— “We  will  be  glad  to  adopt  Mr.  Newton’s  sugges¬ 
tion  if  any  of  our  customers  ordering  boxes  desire  it.”  Now  this  is 
from  a  firm  who  have  been  long  enough  in  the  business  to  know  that 
the  only  way  to  introduce  an  improvement  among  our  photographers  is 
to  “  push  it,”  and  even  then  it  is  no  easy  matter;  but  our  manufac¬ 
turers  are  often  “penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.”  Another  fact  to 
illustrate  the  backwardness  of  photographers  in  adopting  really  good 
improvements  : — When  I  invented  the  first  enlarging  camera  ever  made 
it  remained  upon  our  shelf  eighteen  months  before  any  photographer  had 
courage  enough  to  put  it  into  practical  use,  notwithstanding  its  utility 
was  perfectly  demonstrated.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  photography  would  be  far  more  rapid  if  practical  photographer^ 
would  sooner  adopt  the  suggestions  of  scientific  men  and  inventors. 


Notwithstanding  the  boasts  of  editors,  I  can  see  but  little  decided 
improvement  for  the  last  ten  years  in  photographic  portraiture,  except 
the  introduction  of  the  lead  pencil ;  and  the  use  of  this,  as  a  general 
thing,  is  the  reverse  of  improvement.  I  will  mention  just  one  item  in 
proof  of  the  opinion,  and  it  seems  strange  to  me  that  the  most  ex¬ 
pressive  feature  in  the  face  should  be  so  neglected.  Not  one  portrait  in 
twenty  that  I  see  is  effective,  in  consequence  of  defects  in  the  eye.  I 
have  one  now — just  published — before  me,  most  excellent  in  every 
other  particular,  in  which  the  eye  is  represented  by  a  black  patch  1 1 
can  give  it  no  other  name)  which  gives  the  face  an  entirely  different 
expression,  of  course,  from  that  of  the  owner.  In  many  pictures  the 
eye  is  made  to  look  as  if  it'had  been  stung  by  a  hornet  or  struck  with 
a  club  ;  in  others  as  if  a  plaster  had  been  placed  over  it.  These  defects 
must  be  universally  corrected  before  we  can  lay  claim  to  much  im¬ 
provement — in  portraiture,  at  least.  There  is  no  excuse  for  them. 

To  arrive  at  the  desired  softness  in  the  negative  has  claimed  much 
attention,  and  innumerable  methods  have  been  tried.  Nothing  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well  as  the  use  of  ground  glass,  but  photographers  objected 
to  it,  and  finally  abandoned  it,  on  account  of  its  expensiveness  and 
some  extra  trouble.  Now,  however,  the  desideratum  has  been  attained 
by  the  introduction  of  a  substitute  for  the  ground  glass,  which  gives  to 
the  glass  coated  with  it  “  a  most  beautiful  ground-glass  surface.-'  This 
substitute  is  the  invention  of  one  of  our  chemists,  Mr.  A.  L.  Hance,  who 
offers  it  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  It  is  applied  to  the  reverse  side 
of  the  glass  after  the  negative  is  made  and  varnished.  The  effect  is  ex  - 
cellentt  and  apparent  over  the  whole  picture,  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  a  well-touched  negative.  The  priutiug  is  to  be  done  in  diffused 
light.  Old  negatives  are  improved  by  it. 

Copying  and  enlarging  by  artificial  light  is  now  an  accomplished  fact. 
Mr.  Paxton,  of  New  York,  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photo- 
oraphic  Section  of  the  American  Institute  a  life-size  copy  of  a  head, 
magnified  from  about  an  inch.  He  used  a  jet  of  oxyhydrogen  gas 
burned  upon  a  magnesium  pencil  made  of  compressed  oxide  of  mag¬ 
nesium.  The  time  occupied  in  its  production  was  two  and  a-lialf 
minutes.  Mr.  Paxton  has  produced  several  enlargements  in  this  Vt) 
which,  for  beauty  of  colour  and  fineness,  are  equal  to  the  best  pn* 
ductions  of  any  other  process.  Hereafter  the  absence  of  sunlight  Will 
be  no  bar  to  the  production  of  this  class  of  picture. 


Mr.  Chrisholm  gives  this  as  his  method  of  “  curing  a  sick  bath  : 

[e  takes  a  piece  of  zinc,  and,  after  pouring  over  it  a  little  hydrochloric 
fid  to  give  it  a  clean  surface,  he  plunges  it  into  the  dirty  bath.  This 
reduces  a  kind  of  galvanic  action,  and  the  metallic  silver  is  prccipi- 
Red  After  it  is  all  thrown  down  the  nitrate  of  zinc  m  the  solution 
,  washed  out  by  decantation,  &c.  He  then  puts  a  little  chemically - 
ure  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  metallic  silver,  to  ml.ssolve  any 
articles  of  zinc,  and  the  silver  at  once  condenses  into  solid  granules, 
Rich  are  washed  thoroughly  to  free  them  from  the  hydrochloric  acid, 
'he  result  is  the  same  whether  the  bath  be  acid,  alkaline,  or  neutral. 

A  photographer  remarked  the  other  day  that  the  same  light  that 
trikes  the  head  [meaning,  of  course,  photographically]  will  strike  the 
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hand,  and  there  is  no  “trick  ”  in  photography  that  will  cure  that.  The 
only  way  to  overcome  it  is  the  printing.  And  why  is  this  ?  I  think 
it  was  Mr.  Stewart  or  Mr.  Rejlander  who  demonstrated  several  years 
ago — before  the  advent  of  our  quick-working  processes — that  photo¬ 
graphers  used  altogether  too  much  light  in  their  galleries,  and  that  it 
was  perfectly  feasible  to  obtain  photographic  negatives  in  a  very  brief 
space  of  time  from  light  passing  through  an  8x10  pane  of  glass.  He 
recommended  this  way  of  working  for  portraits,  after  having  thoroughly 
tested  it,  because  he  could  better  obtain  the  artistic  effects  observable 
in  the  portraits  of  the  best  painters.  I  never  had  the  opportunity  of 
verifying  this  statement  fully,  but  I  have  taken  a  portrait  with  a  side 
light  consisting  of  fifteen  panes  of  the  size  mentioned  with  the  lower 
half  covered  with  black  cloth.  Here  the  head  received  the  greater 
portion  of  the  illumination,  while  the  bust,  including  one  hand, 
received  the  lesser  considerably  subdued.  The  effect  was  good,  and 
the  exposure  but  a  second  or  two  longer.  I  made  up  my  mind  at  that 
time  that  all  our  photographic  galleries  were  too  broadly  lighted,  and 
had  I  remained  in  the  business  I  should  have  instituted  a  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  to  ascertain  how  far  the  amount  of  light  could  be  reduced 
advantageously. 

The  best  daguerreotypes  I  ever  saw  were  made  under  a  top  light, 
exclusively,  so  constructed  as  to  shut  off  any  quantity  of  light,  and 
admit  it  from  any  quarter — north,  south,  east,  or  west — and  at  any 
angle.  In  connection  with  this  top  light  the  operator  used  a  number  of 
screens  of  different  dimensions  as  reflectors.  His  daguerreotypes  were 
remarkable  for  their  strength,  softness,  and  harmonious  gradations  of 
light  and  shade.  The  first  time  I  entered  this  skylight  room  I  was 
struck  with  its  appearance,  and  wondered  how  daguerreotypes  could  be 
produced  at  all  in  such  a  dim  place  ;  but  when  I  saw  the  man  work  I 
was  equally  struck  with  admiration,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
that  skylight  was  “just  about  the  right  thing.” 

I  feel  convinced  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  practice  of  photographic 
portraiture  that  needs  such  careful  study  and  revision  as  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  light,  and  I  think  that  by  proper  investigation  results  will 
be  obtained  of  inestimable  value  to  photography.  The  game  of  “  follow 
my  leader  ”  is  played  too  much  by  those  who  have  skylights  to  construct. 

A  new  plate-holder  has  just  made  its  appearance,  a  diagram  of  which 
I  send  you.  Its  principal  features  are  set  forth  in  the  annexed  diagram. 


“66  are  uprights  supporting  cups  F  F  and  bearing  points  E  E,  with 
the  springs  C  C  movable  in  the  dovetail  guide  M  across  the  door  of  the 
plate-holder.  Two  long  slots  are  cut  through  each  of  the  pieces  G, 
forming  the  springs  for  cups  F  and  points  E.  The  springs  C  on  the 
door,  pressing  on  the  glass  supported  in  the  cups  F  and  on  the  points  E, 
press  the  pieces  G  against  the  rabbets  D  D  in  the  back  of  the 
holder — the  pieces  G  not  sliding  on  ways,  as  formerly,  now  making 
it  much  easier  to  keep  clean.  By  making  the  springs  of  the  pieces 
G  obviates  the  necessity  of  attaching  any  spring  material  to  the 
cups  F,  thereby  making  them  much  easier.  Where  cups  were  made  of 
glass  or  other  rigid  material  it  was  found  to  be  important  to  make  them 
iu  the  manner  for  use  on  springs  as  herein  shown.  By  having  the 
springs  C  movable  across  the  door  it  is  found  that  the  points  of  pressure 
on  the  glass  are  much  nearer  the  bracing  points  than  by  the  old  method 
of  pressure  in  the  middle  alone,  this  middle  pressure  sometimes  warping 
thin  glass  or  plates  out  of  form  ;  but  by  pressing  them  at  the  corners  all 
this  is  avoided.  The  cups  F  are  made  somewhat  similar  to  former  ones, 
with  the  exception  of  the  bearing  place  for  the  plate  shown  by  the 
letter  L.  These  are  made  a  little  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top, 
and  continue  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup.” 


The  advantages  claimed  for  this  holder  are — that  all  the  Bilver  dripa 
are  saved ;  no  spots  or  stains  on  the  floor ;  no  time  lost  in  waiting  for 
the  plate  to  drain ;  no  glass  corners  to  get  loose ;  no  absorbent  neces¬ 
sary;  no  nest  or  fittings  required;  no  capillary  attraction  from  the 
comers  ;  no  particular  size  of  glass  required,  as  this  holder  can  be  made 
instantly  to  fit  any  shape  or  size  of  glass  ;  no  varnishing  required,  as  no 
silver  ever  touches  the  holder.  The  cups  and  tips  can  be  moved  up  and 
down  so  as  to  answer  the  same  purpose  as  a  “multiplying  holder.” 
One  holder  will  last  as  long  as  the  camera  box,  costs  but  little  more 
than  the  ordinary  ones,  and  will  pay  for  itself  every  six  months  in  the 
saving  of  silver.  The  inventor,  Mr.  Burhtel,  has  used  this  holder  for 
the  past  three  years. 

The  National  Photographic  Association  again  offer  a  gold  medal  for 
competition  among  foreign  exhibitors  at  its  next  annual  exhibition,  at 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Julyfl5,  1873.  The  medal  is  to  be  given  “for  the  best 
display  of  work  from  any  one  foreign  country.”  The  United  States 
Government  will  admit  into  the  country  all  photographs,  paintings,  and 
statuary  intended  for  this  exhibition  free  of  duty,  but  the  expenses  of 
sending  and  returning  them  must  be  defrayed  by  the  exhibitor.  All 
packages  should  be  shipped  so  as  to  arrive  here  at  least  one  month 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  exhibition,  directed — “  National  Photo¬ 
graphic  Exhibition,  care  of  Edward  L.  Wilson,  Sec.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.” 

The  subject  of  relief  in  photographic  portraiture  is  getting  to  be  as 
much  a  source  of  vexation  among  photographers  as  that  of  retouching 
the  negative,  but,  as  it  is  not  quite  such  a  practical  matter,  and  requires 
considerably  more  “brains”  to  understand  it,  the  discussion  will  be, 
probably,  confined  to  those  whose  bumps  of  ideality  are  fully  developed. 
The  discussion  of  the  subject  now  will  undoubtedly  end  as  it  always 
has  done,  namely,  those  who  admire  a  flat  picture  on  a  flat  surface,  with 
the  background  and  figure  blending  together  as  objects  appear  on  a  dark 
night  against  a  dark  sky — or,  as  was  said  by  one  of  old,  “like  a  black 
cat  in  a  dark  cellar  on  a  dark  night  ” — will  adhere  to  their  opinion  that 
relief  in  a  picture  is  vulgar  and  vile  ;  while  those  who  admire  pictures 
that  “look  as  if  you  could  walk  round  them”  will  be  of  the  “same 
opinion  still.”  A  third  class,  however,  will  place  themselves  on  inter¬ 
mediate  ground,  and  declare  the  other  two  equally  vulgar  and  vile  in 
their  artistic  tastes.  That  there  was,  and  is,  a  vast  difference  in  the 
ideas  of  painters  as  to  the  amount  of  relief  to  be  given  to  a  picture  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  paintings  extant,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
bombast  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  universally  condemn,  'pro  or  con ,  what 
others  who  consider  themselves  quite  as  good  authority,  approve. 
“  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ?  ”  H.  H.  Snelling. 

— ♦ — 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  observe  that  your  contemporary,  the  JS/ews,  objects 
to  the  plan  suggested  by  me  under  the  name  of  “  Provident,”  inasmuch 
as  the  conditions  proposed  under  Rule  6  contravene  the  initial  idea  of 
provident  societies  generally.  These  contemplate  a  definite  relief  under 
specific  conditions  of  a  regular  payment  made. 

My  answer  to  this  is  that  there  are  plenty  of  commercial  assurance 
offices  now  existing  all  over  the  kingdom  to  effect  this  object,  besides 
the  post  office  at  every  one’s  door ;  therefore  another  society  for  the 
same  object  is  not  required.  The  great  objection  to  give  a  fixed  amount 
of  relief  to  all  alike  who  pay  a  certain  small  sum  is  that,  whether 
worthy  or  not  of  help,  or  if  disinclined  for  work,  or  very  ill  and  not 
able  to  work  from  whatever  cause,  at  the  last  hour  they  would  demand 
as  a  right  the  gifts  and  subscriptions  of  a  very  numerous  and  large 
portion  of  those  who  are  connected  with  photography,  and  who,  I  do 
not  doubt,  if  assured  that  their  subscriptions  were  carefully  distributed, 
would  subscribe  altogether  a  very  large  sum  annually.  I  think  Rule  6 
is  indispensable  to  prevent  fraud  and  imposture,  and  to  make  it  really 
a  provident  society. 

One  bit  of  extravagance  has  already  been  committed  and  which  will 
not  require  to  be  repeated  for  the  future,  namely,  paying  for  advertise¬ 
ments.  When  this  subject  is  properly  placed  before  our  journals  they 
will,  I  am  sure,  consider  the  objects  of  our  society  of  such  importance 
to  every  one  of  their  subscribers,  in  whatever  part  of  the  country  they 
reside,  as  not  only  to  give  insertion  to  all  we  require  gratis,  but 
perhaps  further  our  contributions  to  these  journals  by  their  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

Tiie  word  “benevolent”  is  better  omitted  in  the  naming  of  the 
society,  for  this  designation  implies  more  honour  to  those  who  give 
than  those  who  receive,  when  the  reverse  ought  to  be  the  case  ;  and  if 
the  society  be  well  cared  for  by  the  committee  it  ought  to  show  that 
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those  who  obtain  their  help  are  really  worthy  of  the  society  without 
any  degradation  to  themselves  by  asking  for  assistance.— I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Matthew  Whiting. 

March  31,  1873. 


of  your  correspondents  that  if  he  would  first  state  clearly  what  he  is 
going  to  prove,  and  then  confine  himself  closely  to  the  logical  demon¬ 
stration  of  it,  it  would  tend  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  your  readers  and 
the  economy  of  your  valuable  space. — lam,  yours,  &c., 

Redon,  March  31,  1873.  Thomas  Sutton. 


Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Whiting’s  very  kind  and  liberal  offer 
I  am  requested  by  the  Provisional  Committee  to  tender  that  gentleman 
their  very  sincere  thanks,  and  to  inform  him  that  they  have  very  fully 
discussed  his  suggestions,  and  find  themselves  in  accord  on  nearly  all 
points;  and  if  Mr.  Whiting  will  very  kindly  favour  them  with  his 
presence  on  the  night  of  the  meeting  (April  9th)  as  advertised,  the  rules 
shall  be  ready  for  his  inspection,  and  the  Committee  will  be  thankful 
for  any  further  suggestion  he  may  be  enabled  to  offer. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
Seymour-place,  Apsley-road,  A.  C.  Burgess,  Sec. ,  pro.  tem. 

South  Norwood,  March  31,  1873. 

- 4 - 

THE  STEREOSCOPE  CONTROVERSY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — There  is  so  serious  a  misstatement  respecting  myself 
and  Sir  George  Airy  made  in  the  second  paragraph  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Grubb’s  letter,  at  page  141,  that  I  feel  bound  to  ask  your  permission  to 
correct  it. 

In  my  article  at  page  125  I  said,  in  allusion  to  the  theory  of  stereo¬ 
scopy,  in  my  Dictionary  of  Photography : — 

“  I  am  indebted  for  that  theory  to  the  Astronomer-Royal,  Sir  George  Biddle 
Airy.  He  kindly  sent  it  to  me  in  a  private  letter,  and  I  copied  his  figure  with 
the  same  letter.  When  the  work  was  published  I  sent  him  a  copy  of  it,  and 
begged  him  to  look  it  over,  which  he  did.  He  pointed  out  two  trifling  mistakes 
in  other  parts  of  the  work,  which  I  corrected  in  the  second  edition,  but  none  in 
my  theory  of  the  stereoscope.” 

This  is  all  that  I  have  ever  said  in  allusion  to  the  above  circumstance. 
It  occurred  in  1858,  since  which  time  I  have  had  no  correspondence 
with  Sir  George  Airy  on  the  subject  of  stereoscopy.  He  therefore 
knows  nothing  whatever  of  my  recent  inventions,  and  has  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  them.  My  remarks  above  quoted  admit  of  only 
one  meaning,  viz. ,  that  I  took  his  general  theory  of  stereoscopy  as  the 
basis  of  my  article  in  the  Dictionary  of  Photography. 

Now  observe  the  erroneous  construction  which  Mr.  Grubb  has  put 
upon  my  remarks,  and  which  I  have  italicised.  He  says  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  his  letter,  at  page  141 
“  It  cannot  be  permitted  that  the  theory  of  stereoscopy  should  be  confounded 
(as  Mr.  Sutton  attempts)  with  the  construction  of  any  particular  stereoscope, 
including  that  one  the  design  of  which  now  appears  to  have  been  not  original 
with  him,  but  a  communication  from  Professor  Airy  l” 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Grubb  has  not  only  attached  to  my 
remarks  a  meaning  which  they  cannot  truly  be  made  to  bear,  but  in 
doing  so  has  endeavoured  to  deprive  me  of  whatever  credit  for  origi¬ 
nality  my  inventions  may  possess,  and  respecting  which  he  knows 
absolutely  nothing,  since  the  particulars  have  never  been  published ! 

He  cannot  suppose  that  in  describing  at  page  128  a  method  of  viewing 
large  stereoscopic  pictures  by  means  of  prisms  I  claim  that  as  one  of 
my  inventions,  for  I  expressly  said  in  that  article — “  My  new  stereo¬ 
scopes  do  not  involve  the  use  of  prisms,  the  images  being  viewed  through 
the  centres  of  entire  lenses.” 

In  my  recent  articles  on  stereoscopy  in  this  Journal  I  have  given 
your  readers  full  working  particulars  respecting  the  pair  of  prisms  with 
which  they  may  view  properly  large  stereoscopic  pictures.  Now,  I  put 
it  to  them  whether  it  is  not  better  thus  to  occupy  valuable  space  in  your 
columns  than  to  throw  up  a  great  cloud  of  words  containing  no  useful 
practical  information,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  one  can  only  clearly 
perceive  discourteous  remarks  and  such  errors  in  statement  as  I  have 
just  exposed  ? 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Grubb’s  remarks  in  his  sixth  paragraph,  I  need  only 
refer  your  readers  to  the  second  and  third  paragraphs  of  my  article  at 
page  128,  where  they  will  find  my  opinion  to  be  this,  viz.,  that  in  the 
best  stereoscopes  of  the  present  day,  fitted  with  entire  lenses,  the 
centres  of  the  lenses  are  at  the  same  distance  apart  as  the  centres  of  the 
pictures. 

It  will  be  time  enough  for  Mr.  Grubb  to  talk  about  my  “random 
assertions  made  with  a  very  unpardonable  carelessness  as  to  their 
correctness”  when  he  has  admitted  his  own,  which  I  have  now  pointed 

out. 

With  respect  to  the  eyeballs  being  in  their  easiest  position  when  their 
axes  are  parallel,  that  statement  of  mine,  which  is  based  upon  careful 
experiments  and  observation,  will,  I  believe,  be  found  correct  in  the 
majority  of  instances.  But  this  is  a  question  for  the  anatomist  to  decide 
rather  than  for  a  photographer,  and  it  would  be  more  properly  discussed 
in  the  Medical  Times  or  the  Lancet  than  in  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography.  What  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  may  have  said  on 
this  subject  we  can  only  know  for  certain  by  a  reference  to  his  own  words, 
correctly  quoted. 

In  concluding  this  letter,  I  beg  to  say  that  in  future,  whenever 
misstatements  are  made  respecting  what  I  have  said  in  your  columns, 

1  shall  do  what  I  have  here  done,  viz. ,  quote  my  own  statements,  verbatim 
cl  literatim,  against  the  others.  And  I  would  suggest  to  one,  at  least, 


— -+ — 

TO  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSISTANTS. 

Gentlemen, — The  Editors  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
has  very  kindly  granted  me  permission  to  address  a  few  words  to  you 
respecting  the  advantages  you  would  derive  in  subscribing  to  the 
Photographers’  Provident  and  Benevolent  Association. 

You  will  see  by  referring  to  the  advertisement  columns  that  a  public 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  this  association  will  take  place 
on  Wednesday  evening,  April  9th,  at  eight  o’clock  p.m.,  when  the  Rev. 
F.  F.  Statham,  M.  A.,  will  take  the  chair.  On  that  occasion  I  sincerely 
trust  very  few  of  the  metropolitan  assistants  will  be  absent. 

There  may  be  some,  however,  who  cannot  be  present  at  the  meeting, 
and  to  such,  no  doubt,  the  information  will  be  beneficial  that  we 
purpose  enrolling  members  at  a  sum  of  say  £2  2s.  per  annum,  payable 
monthly,  and  from  such  amounts,  together  with  the  donations  of  masters, 
amateurs,  and  other  charitable  persons,  pay  out,  when  necessary,  a  sum 
to  members  in  time  of  sickness  or  accident,  and  render  assistance  to 
members  out  of  employ.  In  case  of  the  decease  of  any  member  the 
widow,  mother,  or  other  representative  will  be  paid  a  certain  specified 
amount. 

1.  Assistance  in  Time  of  Sickness  or  Accident. — We  are  at  all  times 
liable  to  maladies  of  every  description,  and  photographic  assistants 
more  especially  so,  through  the  constant  use  of  noxious  chemicals. 
See  here,  then,  the  benefits  we  offer  you.  Do  not  be  led  away  by  the 
specious  idea  that  being  now  in  good  health  you  will  never  require  to  be 
placed  on  the  sick  list.  You  never  know  what  a  day  may  bring  forth. 
Provided,  even,  that  you  remain  in  good  health,  you  are  always  liable 
to  accident,  which  may  render  you  as  helpless  as  an  infant,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  your  present  boasted  strength.  How  much  more  rapidly 
would  be  your  restoration  to  health  by  your  mind  being  easy,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  having  your  society  to  fall  back  upon  ! 

2.  Assistance  Whilst  Out  of  Employment. — Let  me  lay  a  case  in 
point  before  you,  which  I  am  convinced  you  will  say  is  indeed  but  too 
true.  Some  masters,  as  the  autumn  is  drawing  to  a  close,  find  that 
they  have  not  sufficient  employment  for  all  their  hands  throughout  the 
winter;  they  cannot  afford  to  keep  all,  and  are  often  reluctantly 
compelled  to  dispense  with  a  portion  of  their  staff.  These  unfortunates 
are  called  in  to  receive  the  unwelcome  news,  and  in  a  few  days  are  turned 
adrift  upon  the  world— with  a  good  testimonial,  perhaps,  and  a  few 
shillings  in  their  pocket  to  carry  them  through  the  dreary  winter.  Their 
few  shillings  soon  dissappear,  their  testimonial  will  find  them  neither 
food  nor  shelter,  and  then  where  are  they  ?  Picture  to  yourself,  dear 
reader,  the  position  of  these  unfortunate  assistants.  Now  had  they 
joined  our  association,  and  paid  their  trifling  monthly  subscription 
throughout  the  summer  months,  they  would  be  entitled  to  an  amount 
many  times  over  the  sum  invested,  and  would  bless  the  day  they  joined 
our  ranks. 

3.  A  Sum  at  Death.— Many  of  you  are  married,  and  have  good 
wives  and  little  children  that  you  dearly  love,  and  for  whom  you  say  you 
would  gladly  lay  down  your  life.  Now  is  3/6  monthly  a  large  amount 
at  which  to  value  your  life  under  such  circumstances  ?  Surely  it  is 
worth  that  paltry  sum  to  your  affectionate  wife  and  dear  little  children. 
Why  many  of  you  spend  that  amount  in  a  month’s  smoking,  during  a 
Sunday  trip,  or  a  visit  to  the  theatre  or  music  hall.  Can  I  not  persuade 
you  to  forward  me  that  little  sum  monthly,  which,  should  it  please  God 
to  take  you,  would  be  more  than  trebled  and  given  to  your  sorrowing 
widow,  or  mother,  or  other  representative  ? 

And  now  one  word  more:  a  few  of  us  have  given  time  and  money, 
and  trudged  through  the  sleet  and  snow  during  the  late  bitter  winter, 
in  order  to  establish  this  benevolent  association,  and  to  enable  you  to 
be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  Photographers’  Provident  and  Bene¬ 
volent  Association. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  C.  Burgess,  Sec.,  pro.  tem. 
Seymour-place,  Apsley-road, 

South  Norwood,  March  31,  1873. 


MR/  SUTTON’S  NEW  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, -'-Last  November  I  bought  the  Silver  Sunbeam,  together 
with  the  best  apparatus  I  could  purchase  for  landscape  photography. 
Having  some  little  knowledge  of  photography  I  have  worked  iron 
development  to  the  satisfaction  of  myself  and  customers.  The  time 
however,  at  my  disposal  for  photography  being  very  limited,  and  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  one  solution  or  another,  bath,  box  tent,  &c. ,  so 
increasing  the  time  and  labour  necessary  even  for  a  short  journey,  had 
determined  me  to  order  some  dry  plates,  and  make  my  customers  pay 
for  them,  if  I  could,  when  Mr.  Sutton’s  New  Wet  Collodion  Process  came 
out. 

The  'first  three  plates  I  tried  by  this  process  were  failures — cause  : 
soot.  Beware,  ye  who  would  try  it,  of  organic  matter  in  the  water  ! 
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It  cost  me  a  headache.  The  fourth  negative  I  send  you,  so  that  you 
may  be  able  to  judge  for  yourselves.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  chemicals 
were  not  specially  prepared,  but  just  such  as  I  had  by  me. 

Tomorrow  I  go  to  photograph  charcoal  burners  in  a  wood.  My 
luggage,  exclusive  of  a  71  x  41  camera,  lens,  and  tripod,  will  consist  of 
wet  negative  box  with  three  wet  plates,  1  lb.  15J  ounces  in  all,  with  a 
piece  of  cotton  velvet  about  four  feet  square,  under  which  I  shall 
disappear  to  change  the  plates  from  box  to  slide,  and  vice  versa. 

In  a  busy  studio  ammonia  might  be  objectionable,  but  for  outdoor 
photography,  where  a  dozen  plates  a-day  is  as  much  as  many  would 
require,  the  smell  of  ammonia  necessary  for  developing  that  quantity 
of  plates  would  be  rather  refreshing  after,  or  during,  a  long  journey. 

You  solicit  opinions ;  mine  is  that  the  thanks  of  the  community  are  due 
to  Mr.  Sutton  for  a  process  at  once  more  safe,  certain,  easy,  and 
economical,  both  as  regards  time  and  money. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Cawood,  March  31,  1873.  J.  H.  Waitb. 

[Although  the  negative  has  been  broken,  during  its  transit,  into 
fragments,  sufficient  is  left  to  show  that  our  correspondent  has 
entirely  succeeded  with  the  process. — Eds.] 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

I  will  exchange  the  greater  part  of  a  studio,  in  six  large  sashes,  and  galvanised 
corrugated  iron,  &c.,  for  Dallmeyer’s  wide-angle  rectilinear  lens  for  plates 
12  x  10;  or  Ross’s  B.  doublet  for  plates  12  X  10. — Address,  G.  Hadley, 
79,  Clarence -street,  York. 

A  first-class  bicycle,  with  pair  of  splendidly-made  wheels  (hickory),  front  wheel 
thirty-six  inches,  brass-capped,  gun-metal  bearings,  complete  ;  has  been  very 
little  used,  and  cost  £7  10s. ;  will  be  exchangen  for  10x8  square  bellows 
camera  (or  Kinnear),  swing  back,  and  two  or  more  dark  slides;  or  for  whole- 
plate  doublet,  or  wide-angle,  rectilinear  lens. — Address,  “  Collodio,”  Post- 
office,  Lincoln. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


H.  C.  S. — The  address  is  18,  Basinghall-street. 

G.  W.  Taylor.— The  person  about  whom  you  inquire  has  left  this  country. 

T.  W.— We  have  handed  your  letter  to  a  tradesman  who  supplies  the  articles 
wanted. 

G.  Y.  B — Place  a  thick  sheet  of  wet  blotting-paper  behind  the  plate,  and,  in 
going  to  and  coming  from  the  scene  of  operations  keep  the  slide  carefully 
wrapped  up. 

Inquirendo. — Mr.  Solomon,  of  Red  Lion-square,  keeps  the  instruments 
required.  We  do  not  greatly  approve  of  the  scheme,  but  it  may  prove 
remunerative  for  all  that. 

An  Indian  Subscriber.-— Yon  are  right  as  to  the  cause  of  the  marks  on  the 
print.  Old  and  cracked  dishes  are  always  apt  to  prove  treacherous,  and 
your  native  servant  applied  the  best  remedy. 

D.— A  developer  composed  of  a  three-grain  pyrogallic  solution,  containing  both 
acetic  and  citric  acids,  will  give  the  tones  required.  The  larger  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  citric  acid  the  colder  will  be  the  tone. 

Robt.  W.  Hill. — We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  give  you  instructions  in 
painting  backgrounds.  A  note  addressed  to  Mr.  Faulkner,  Kensington 
Gardens-square,  will,  doubtless,  enable  you  to  obtain  the  desired  information. 

Dr.  Kemp’s  Honey  and  Glycerine  Process. — Our  reference  to  this 
process  last  week  has  caused  us  to  receive  numerous  letters  of  inquiry  con¬ 
cerning  it.  We  shall,  in  our  next,  reply  to  these  letters  by  giving  an  account 
of  the  process,  which  we  are  well  enabled  to  do,  as  we  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  experience  with  it. 

Subaltern  writes  as  follows “  I  have  lately  removed  some  negative  films 
from  the  glass  on  which  they  were  taken  by  the  process  with  gelatine  recom¬ 
mended  last  August  by  Mr.  H.  Cooper.  I  want  to  be  able  to  print  from  these, 
either  on  albumenised  paper  or  on  carbon  by  the  single  transfer  process. 
Would  you  kindly  tell  me  how  to  fasten  these  films  temporarily  on  glass,  and 
afterwards  remove  and  turn  them  round,  so  as  to  be  able  to  print  from  the 
other  side  ?  I  have  some  films  removed  by  means  of  a  double  layer  of  india- 
rubber  and  collodion  (Mr.  Edwards’s  plan)  which  I  have  no  difficulty  in 
fastening  to  a  glass  plate  by  putting  both  under  water,  bringing  the  two  sur¬ 
faces  into  contact,  and,  on  removing  them  from  the  water,  applying  a  squee¬ 
gee  ;  but  I  presume  this  plan  would  not  answer  in  the  case  of  gelatine  films 
for  two  reasons — first,  the  gelatine  would  be  apt  to  soften  and  afterwards 
wrinkle ;  and,  secondly,  it  would  be  liable  to  stick  so  firmly  to  the  glass  that 

there  would  be  considerable  risk  in  removing  it  again.” - It  is  probable  that 

a  little  india-rubber  paste  on  each  corner  of  the  transferred  negative  would 
answer  the  purpose  desired  ;  but  we  think  that  if  our  correspondent  were  to 
print  from  the  negative  without  its  being  attached  to  the  glass  he  would  suc¬ 
ceed  quite  as  well  as  if  the  attachment  were  made. 


F.  A.  Oakes  (Poona,  Bombay). —  Subscription  (as  per  remittance  received) 
will  expire  June  13th  If  you  wish  the  issues  of  June  20th  and  27th,  to 
complete  half-year,  please  remit  further ;  if  to  the  end  of  this  year,  remit 
11s.  8d. 

Old  Pyro. — Use  a  plain  three-grain  pyrogallic  acid  solution,  and  add  am¬ 
monia  according  to  the  directions  given  in  our  last  Almanac.  Let  tho 
exposure  be  three  or  four  times  longer,  at  least,  than  that  required  for  wet 
collodion. 

Capt.  Laughton  (Madras  Staff  Corps). — We  have  made  minute  inquiries 
concerning  the  probable  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  dry  plates,  in  which  we 
felt  much  interest,  as  it  is  the  only  time  we  have  ever  heard  of  such  an 
occurrence.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  is  as  follows  It  was  known  by  the 
maker  that  an  imperfect  and  insensitive  batch  that  was  placed  aside  to  be 
washed  off  had  accidentally  got  into  tho  hands  of  the  public  by  the  inadver¬ 
tence  of  an  assistant,  and  efforts  were  made  to  discover  into  whose  hands  they 
had  passed,  but  without  success.  No  doubt  is  now  entertained  that  they  ure 
those  in  your  possession.  If  you  will  forward  particulars  of  size  and  numbers 
to  the  maker  he  will  be  glad,  he  says,  to  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  replacing 
them  by  other  plates. 

James  Sampson. — This  correspondent  has  been  trying  to  produce  carbon 
transparencies,  and  has  succeeded  perfectly,  with  one  exception.  He  says :  — 
“  All  goes  on  well  until  the  print  comes  to  the  development,  and  then  comes 
the  trouble.  After  the  paper  comes  away  in  the  warm  water,  and  all  the 
pigment  is  washed  away,  the  film  has  all  over  a  crapy  or  honeycomb  appear¬ 
ance,  hut  very  fine ;  but  when  enlarged  of  course  it  is  as  rough  as  a  fishing 
net.  It  is  stated  in  the  Company’s  manual  that  the  glasses  to  which  the 
tissue  is  transferred  for  development  must  be  chemically  clean.  I  have  been 
most  careful  to  do  that.  I  have  cleaned  them  by  all  the  known  methods,  so 
that  the  fault  cannot  be  there.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  be  able  to 
give  me  a  hint  as  to  the  cause  of  these  honeycomb  marks,  but  if  you  can  I 
shall  feel  obliged.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  coat  the  glasses  first 
with  some  kind  of  solution,  such  as  albumen  or  gelatine  with  chrome  alum 
in  it  ?  I  have  tried  the  latter  without  any  better  results.  1  have  met  with 
many  other  people  that  have  been  troubled  with  the  same  kind  of  thing  that 
I  complain  of,  and  all  seem  to  be  at  a  loss  to  know  the  cause.  If  you  or  any 
of  your  readers  who  know  the  cause  of  failures  in  carbon  printing  would  give 
a  remedy  it  would  do  great  service  just  now,  as  carbon  transparencies  are 
acknowledged  to  be  of  fine  quality,  when  done  well,  for  making  enlarge¬ 
ments  ;  and,  as  enlargements  are  so  much  the  fashion  now,  a  short  paper  on 

the  subject  of  failures  and  the  cause  would  be  well  received  by  many.” - 

In  reply  :  not  having  experienced  the  annoyance  complained  of  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  suggest  either  the  cause  or  the  remedy  ;  but  if  our  correspondent  will 
enclose  a  sample  of  the  tissue  he  is  using  we  shall  willingly  try  it.  Probably 
some  reader  may  be  able,  from  experience,  to  solve  the  difficulty  encountered 
by  our  correspondent. 

Received. — Captain  George  Bankart;  D.  Winstanley ;  Dr.  Nicol ;  “Mark 
Oute,”  &c.  In  our  next,  if  possible. 


Photography  in  America. — We  learn  from  Nature  that  among 
other  bills  lately  presented  to  Congress  is  one  for  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Photographic  Institute  in  Philadelphia.  The  bill  provides 
that  the  sum  of  30,000  dollars  shall  be  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of 
a  suitable  building  and  apparatus,  but  that  the  institution  shall  be  self- 
supporting,  and  ouly  such  fees  shall  be  paid  by  the  students  as  shall 
meet  the  actual  expenses. 


GOOD  FRIDAY. 

Our  usual  next  day  of  publication  falling  on  Good  Friday,  this  Journal 
will  he  published  on  THURSDAY  next,  the  10th  instant.  Orders  from 
Advertisers  and  Agents  should  reach  our  Office  not  later  than  Tuesday 
Evening  next. 

Publishing  Office — 2,  York  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  W.C. 
April  4,  1873. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  April  2nd,  1873. 

Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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THE  HONEY  AND  GLYCERINE  PROCESS. 

The  passing  reference  we  made,  a  fortnight  since,  to  the  honey  and 
glycerine  process  has  prompted  numerous  letters  to  us  asking  for 
details.  It  is  a  process,  we  said  in  effect,  that  enables  the  photo¬ 
grapher  to  prepare  a  wet  plate  which  keeps  good  for  several  hours, 
and  produces  after  that  time  a  negative  quite  as  good  as  if  the  plate 
had  been  exposed  soon  after  preparation.  After  the  introduction  of 
this  excellent  modification  of  the  original  honey  process  seven  or 
eight  years  ago  we  made  several  trials  of  it,  and  found  it  exceedingly 
useful  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  which  we  shall  describe. 

Having  made  an  appointment  to  pay  a  visit  for  photographic  pur¬ 
poses  to  the  late  well-known  Mr.  Roger  Fenton,  the  time  and 
weather  being  favourable,  we  prepared  half-a-dozen  wet  plates  by 
the  above  process,  and,  after  placing  them  in  the  double  dark  slides, 
set  out  from  home  with  the  intention  of  exposing  them  in  the  company 
of  Mr.  Fenton;  but,  to  our  great  sorrow,  we  found  that  gentleman 
had  succumbed  very  suddenly  to  acute  disease,  induced,  it  was  said, 
by  undue  exertion  in  endeavouring  to  be  in  time  for  a  train.  The 
plates,  however,  were  exposed  during  that  day  and  were  developed 
in  the  evening,  having  remained  in  good  condition  and  without 
desiccation  for  eight  or  nine  hours. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  plates  is  very  simple.  As  soon  as 
they  are  removed  from  the  silver  bath  the  backs  are  wiped,  and, 
without  washing  the  surface,  the  preservative  solution  is  applied, 
after  which  they  are  drained  and  placed  in  the  slides  of  the  camera. 
We  now  proceed  to  give  some  details. 

Mix  together — 

Glycerine .  2  ounces. 

Honey  .  2  „ 

A  twenty-grain  nitrate  of  silver  solution...  4  „ 

Kaolin  .  20  grains. 

This  is  the  formula  published  by  Dr.  Kemp  six  years  since,  and  we 
have  not  found  it  necessary  to  deviate  from  it  to  any  noteworthy 
extent. 

In  selecting  the  honey  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  fresh  from 
the  comb ;  but,  although  that  is  desirable,  it  is  not  necessary,  for 
we  have  succeeded  perfectly  well  when  using  the  pasty  mass  sold 
as  honey  in  London  shops.  If  this  be  adulterated,  as  all  such 
things  are  charitably  assumed  to  be,  the  particular  articles  added  by 
way  of  “  alloy  ”  do  not  appear  to  affect  the  good  working  qualities 
of  the  compound.  The  way  we  have  invariably  proceeded  in  making 
the  solution  is  to  select  a  bottle  sufficiently  large  to  contain  the 
quantity  of  preservative  intended  to  be  made.  In  this  bottle  we 
place  the  required  proportion  of  honey,  previously  liquefied,  if  solid, 
by  being  heated  in  a  cup.  The  other  ingredients  are  then  added, 
and  the  contents  of  the  bottle  are  well  shaken  up,  and  the  bottle 
then  placed  in  the  sun’s  light.  The  mixture  will  be  seen  to  darken 
very  rapidly  ;  and  in  order  to  expose  every  part  to  the  light  we  find 
it  best  to  turn  the  bottle  half  round,  and  wait  for  a  few  minutes 
more  until  the  light  has  taken  effect  upon  that  side  of  the  contents, 
after  which  they  may  be  again  shaken  up  and  then  left  alone.  The 
darkening  will  proceed  with  considerable  rapidity,  but  it  will  soon  be 
found  that  the  darkened  mass  is  slowly  subsiding,  leaving  a  perfectly 
clear  and  colourless  supernatent  fluid.  This  clear  fluid  is  the  preser¬ 


vative,  and  should  be  decanted  into  another  bottle  for  use.  What 
use  is  to  be  made  of  the  precipitated  dark  portion  will  be  afterwards 
seen. 

To  prepare  plates  it  is  of  much  consequence  that  the  collodion  be 
rather  old,  .or  “ripe,”  as  it  is  called.  The  bath  must  be  slightly 
acid,  both  collodion  and  bath  being  of  the  kind  used  in  the  ordinary 
wet  collodion  process.  If  the  bath  be  only  acidified  in  a  moderate 
degree,  nitric  acid  may  be  used  without  any  ill  effect ;  but,  owing 
to  the  well-known  property  possessed  by  nitric  acid  of  decomposing 
glycerine,  a  bath  containing  much  free  nitric  acid  must  not  be  used. 
Acetic  acid,  however,  does  not  affect  glycerine;  nor,  we  may  say, 
will  the  minute  trace  of  nitric  acid  that  is  found  in  an  ordinary  good¬ 
working  negative  bath.  When  the  plate  is  sensitised  it  is  removed 
from  the  silver  bath  and  coated  with  the  preservative  solution,  a 
little  of  which  has  been  poured  from  the  stock  bottle  for  this 
purpose  into  a  convenient  receptacle.  Indeed,  if  a  few  plates — 
say  half-a-dozen — only  are  to  be  prepared,  it  is  as  well  to  pour  out 
for  use  three  times  as  much  preservative  as  would  be  required  if 
one  plate  only  were  to  be  prepared ;  and  from  this  quantity  suffi¬ 
cient  is  poured  upon  the  surface  of  the  plate  to  run  nicely  to 
every  corner,  after  which  it  is  poured  off  at  one  corner  back  into 
the  measure  from  which  it  had  been  previously  poured.  The 
same  proceeding  is  repeated  with  each  of  the  other  plates,  and 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  liquid,  which  will  be  found  not  to  have 
become  much  diminished  in  quantity,  is  then  poured  into  the  bottle 
in  which  the  preservative  was  first  prepared,  and  which  contains 
the  blackened  precipitate.  This  is  shaken  up,  placed  in  the  sun, 
and  re-decanted,  as  before. 

The  length  of  time  the  plates  keep  depends  very  much  upon  cir¬ 
cumstances.  If  great  sensitiveness  be  of  minor  consequence,  it  is 
better  to  immerse  them,  after  being  sensitised,  in  a  bath  of  distilled 
water.  This,  by  removing  much  of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver,  con¬ 
duces  to  the  keeping  quality  of  the  plates. 

The  backs  of  the  plates  must  be  wiped  with  a  tuft  of  blotting- 
paper  or  a  sponge,  and  they  should  be  allowed  to  drain  before  being 
placed  in  the  dark  slides. 

The  exposure  should  be  rather  longer  than  that  required  for  a 
fresh  plate ;  but  we  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  give  an  exposure 
to  a  plate  eight  hours  after  preparation  different  from  that  given  to 
one  prepared  only  one  hour. 

Before  developing  we  have  usually,  although  not  always,  wet  the 
surface  of  the  plate  with  distilled  water,  in  order  to  promote  the 
more  easy  flow  of  the  developer.  The  ordinary  iron  developer 
brings  out  the  picture  with  great  force,  the  density  usually  being 
so  great  as  to  obviate  a  necessity  for  re-intensification.  If  the 
method  of  developing  by  iron  be  considered  unmanageable  reduce 
the  strength  of  the  developer,  and  also  increase  the  proportion  of 
acetic  acid  in  it.  Pyrogallic  acid  development  may  be  resorted  to 
with  great  success,  and  we  have  obtained  good  negatives  by  first 
washing  the  surface  and  then  mixing  a  few  drops  of  silver  with  a 
three-grain  pyrogallic  acid  solution;  but,  by  the  proper  management 
of  the  common  iron  developer,  pyrogallic  acid  will  not  be  required. 
Much  benefit  will  occasionally  result  from  adding  a  little  aceto- 
gelatine  (that  is,  gelatine  dissolved  in  acetic  acid)  to  the  developer. 
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The  tyro  in  this  process  must  be  warned  that  with  collodion  and 
a  bath  which,  when  worked  in  the  usual  way,  may  give  a  faint  and 
feeble  picture,  an  image  of  great  vigour  and  density  is  generally 
obtained  when  the  plate  is  preserved  with  the  honey  and  glycerine 
as  here  described. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  WITHOUT  SILVER  OR  GOLD. 

A  most  interesting  collection  of  pictures  was  exhibited  on  Tuesday 
evening  last,  by  Mr.  Spiller,  at  the  meeting  of  the  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society.  Our  older  readers  will  recollect  that  when  Mr. 
C.  J.  Burnett,  of  Edinburgh,  published  his  researches  on  uranium 
as  a  photographic  agent,  he  exhibited  many  examples  of  uranic 
prints  obtained  in  various  tones.  About  the  same  time  that,  or  soon 
after,  Mr.  Burnett’s  researches  were  published,  the  late  M.  Niepce 
de  St.  Victor  also  published  researches  in  a  similar  direction. 

The  specimens  exhibited  by  Mr.  Spiller  on  Tuesday  evening,  and 
which  he  said  were  the  property  of  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone,  were 
by  a  process  the  nature  of  which  was  not  known  with  absolute  accuracy ; 
but,  from  the  result  of  Mr.  Spiller’s  investigations  and  experiments 
made  with  the  nitrate  of  uranium  and  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  (the 
red  prussiate  of  potash),  he  entertained  no  doubt  that  the  specimens 
then  before  the  meeting  had  been  produced  by  these  agents. 

If  a  sheet  of  paper  be  washed  with  nitrate  of  uranium,  and  then 
exposed  to  light  under  a  negative  for  about  ten  minutes,  an  im¬ 
pression,  scarcely  visible,  will  be  formed ;  but  by  brushing  a  solution 
of  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  over  the  surface  the  image,  previously 
latent,  at  once  becomes  developed  in  a  state  of  great  intensity,  the 
tone  being  of  a  chocolate-brown.  This  tone,  however,  can  be 
altered  by  a  variety  of  toning  agents,  including  chloride  of  gold, 
percliloride  of  iron,  and  some  of  the  salts  of  mercury. 

If,  instead  of  sensitising  the  paper  with  uranium  and  developing 
with  the  ferridcyanide,  the  contrary  method  be  adopted,  viz.,  exciting 
with  the  latter  body  and  developing  with  the  nitrate  of  uranium, 
precisely  the  same  result  will  be  obtained ;  but  as  to  which  of  these 
plans  was  the  better  one  Mr.  Spiller  has  not  yet  been  able  to  determine. 

We  are  really  glad  to  see  a  careful  experimentalist  like  Mr. 
Spiller  enter  the  field  of  research  in  the  ferric  and  uranic  salts,  and 
whether  any  special  advance  be  made  by  him  or  not,  the  record  of 
his  trials,  which  we  hope  he  will  publish  at  short  intervals,  will,  at 
least,  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  others  to  repeat  the  exceedingly 
interesting  experiments  which  may  be  made  with  these  imperfectly- 
understood  early  photographic  agents. 


ACCELERATING  EXPOSURES. 

In  the  course  of  the  letter  of  our  American  correspondent,  last  week, 
he  remarks  that  “  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  advancement  of 
photography  would  be  far  more  rapid  if  practical  photographers 
would  sooner  adopt  the  suggestions  of  scientific  men  and  inventors.” 
While  we  fully  agree  in  the  spirit  of  this  observation,  we  are  little 
disposed  to  accept  the  literal  meaning  of  Mr.  Snelling’s  words,  for 
we  fear  that  if  the  professional  photographer  were  to  adopt  every 
suggestion  made  his  practice  would  become  rather  embarrassing, 
and  the  number  of  his  clients  remarkably  limited ;  nevertheless, 
there  is  much  justice  in  the  remark  that  professional  photographers 
are,  as  a  rule,  too  conservative  in  their  tendencies,  and  overlook 
many  a  good  thing  through  sheer  apathy. 

We  may  point  to  the  neglect  of  Becquerel’s  remarkable  observa¬ 
tions  as  an  example  of  this.  The  distinguished  physicist  named 
pointed  out  that  certain  rays  are  able  to  continue  the  action  of  white 
light  in  the  sensitive  film,  though  they  are  apparently  incapable  of 
affecting  it  directly ;  hence  it  was  proposed  to  greatly  shorten  the  ex¬ 
posures  by  starting  the  action  very  rapidly  in  the  camera,  and  then 
allowing  the  so-called  “  continuing  rays”  to  act  on  the  layer  until  the 
developing  point  is  reached — at  the  same  time  no  fogging  results. 

In  the  resume  we  lately  gave  of  Dr.  Draper’s  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing  researches  in  actino-chemistry,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
American  physicist  discards  the  distinction  implied  in  the  term 
“exciting”  and  “continuing”  rays  as  used  by  Becquerel,  but 
accepts  the  facts,  and  shows  that  even  a  very  sensitive  layer 


requires  a  certain  expenditure  of  force  to  begin  the  change  involved 
in  the  production  of  a  developable  image.  He  therefore  urges  a 
very  short  previous  exposure  to  white  light,  in  order  that  the  action 
in  the  camera  may  be  all  available  in  the  direct  production  of  a 
developable  image.  These  valuable  suggestions  appear  to  have 
been  little  utilised,  though  they  were  both  in  some  degree  thrown 
into  a  practical  shape  by  our  esteemed  fellow-labourer,  Mr.  M. 
Carey  Lea.  It  would,  however,  now  appear  that  Mr.  Newton  has 
succeeded  in  giving  full  effect  to  Becquerel’s  suggestion  by  intro¬ 
ducing  green  light  into  the  camera  during  exposure  of  the  film. 

Mr.  Newton’s  plan  is  to  expose  to  green  diffused  light  at  the  same 
time  that  the  image  is  projected  on  the  sensitised  plate  by  the  lens. 
This  green  light  is  obtained  by  placing  on  each  side  of  the  lens  and 
in  the  camera  front  a  slip  of  green  glass  two  inches  wide  by  four 
long.  The  front  is  so  arranged  that  the  green  glasses  are  uncovered 
at  the  same  time  as  the  lens,  and  a  weaker  green  light  thus  made  to 
act  upon  the  plate  for  the  same  time  as  the  white  light.  The  result 
in  some  experiments  witnessed  by  Mr.  Snelling  appears  to  have 
been  a  reduction  of  exposure  from  twenty  seconds  to  five. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  a  very  great  gain  is  to  be  effected  by 
operating  in  the  manner  indicated — a  gain,  moreover,  of  a  kind 
easily  appreciated  by  the  photographer’s  clients.  The  practice 
mentioned  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  many  eminent  men. 
We  may,  then,  fairly  ask  why  it  has  not  been  tested  to  a  larger 
extent  in  actual  work,  and  the  advantages  reaped  ?  Is  it  owing  to 
the  apathy  or  conservatism  (whichever  it  may  be  called)  we  referred 
to  at  the  outset,  or  to  disbelief  ?  We  hope  that  some  of  our  readers 
may  take  the  matter  up  and  test  the  practical  value  of  Mr.  Newton’s 
window-front  camera  and  of  Becquerel’s  important  suggestion. 
The  subject  is  one  which  ought  not  to  be  left  in  abeyance,  as  gain 
in  exposure  of  but  half  in  amount  of  that  stated  is  a  great  gain 
nevertheless,  and  the  right  working  conditions  of  the  green-light 
camera  well  worth  careful  study. 

It  will  be  observed  from  what  we  have  said  of  Mr.  Newton’s 
arrangement  that  Dr.  Draper’s  plan  is  not  utilised,  and  it  now 
becomes  an  interesting  point  to  ascertain  whether  still  further  gain 
in  exposure  might  not  be  obtained  if  the  plate  be  first  exposed  to 
light  on  the  plan  of  Dr.  Draper  rather  than  by  Becquerel’s  line  of 
treatment.  This  is  a  nice  point  of  experiment;  but  even  if  the 
result  were  in  Dr.  Draper’s  favour  there  would  remain  the  risk  of 
fogging  necessarily  attending  the  method.  The  green-glass  treat¬ 
ment  is  said  to  be  safe,  or  at  least  so  far  as  fogging  is  concerned. 

We  trust  that  this  brief  reference  to  this  interesting  question 
may  induce  others  to  take  up  the  inquiry  during  the  season  now 
commenced.  There  is  no  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  experiments 
of  this  kind,  and  we  hope  that  some  of  our  readers  may  deem  the 
matter  worthy  of  a  little  quiet  and  thoughtful  investigation. 


HOW  TO  SUN  A  BATH. 

The  usual  way  in  which  a  silver  bath  is  sunned  is  to  expose  it  to 
light  in  a  clear  glass  bottle,  after  having  first  rendered  it  neutral  or 
slightly  alkaline. 

A  far  better  method  than  this  is  to  proceed  as  follows : — Having 
neutralised  the  bath  with  carbonate  of  soda,  or  otherwise,  place  it 
in  a  large,  flat,  white  porcelain  dish.  After  a  few  hours  a  black  scum 
will  appear  on  the  surface  ;  this  is  removed  by  means  of  a  strip  of 
blotting-paper,  and  the  light  is  once  more  free  to  act  upon  the 
solution  in  an  unobstructed  manner.  The  bath  should  be  skimmed 
every  few  hours  until  it  is  found  to  remain  permanently  clean  or 
nearly  so,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  filtered  and  to  have  its  strength 
diluted  by  the  addition  of  water,  for,  as  will  be  readily  preceived,  an 
exposure  in  a  flat  dish  such  as  that  to  which  the  bath  has  been 
subjected  necessarily  causes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  water  to 
evaporate,  carrying  with  it  much  of  the  ether  and  alcohol. 

After  being  diluted  to  the  proper  degree  of  strength  the  bath  is 
filtered,  and  acidified  if  necessary,  when- it  will  be  found  to  work  as 
well  as  ever  it  did,  free  from  streaks,  stains,  and  pinholes. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  over  that  in  which  the  bottle  is  used 
lies  in  the  fact  of  the  inside  of  the  bottle  becoming  rapidly 
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coated  with  a  semi-opaque  deposit  of  silver  of  an  impure  nature,  by 
which  the  light  is  prevented  from  having  free  access  to  the  solution, 
hence  causing  a  great  prolongation  of  the  time  required  to  effect 
the  proper  precipitation  of  the  organic  matter. 


We  perceive  with  regret  that  the  new  telescope  now  being  erected 
in  the  Royal  Observatory,  Edinburgh,  is  likely  to  have  its  anticipated 
usefulness  very  seriously  impaired  through  the  parsimonious  policy 
adopted  by  certain  Government  officials.  While  the  amount  necessary 
for  the  erection  of  the  telescope  itself  was  voted,  the  small  addi¬ 
tional  sum  applied  for  by  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Observatory 
in  order  to  put  the  instrument  in  operation  and  to  maintain  its 
efficiency  has  been  refused.  The  Government,  in  adopting  this 
illiberal  policy,  has  certainly  been  ill  advised.  Professor  Piazzi 
Smytli,  the  able  Astronomer-Royal  for  Scotland,  puts  this  refusal 
in  a  very  plain  and  palpable  light  when  he  says— “  It  places  us  in 
connection  with  this  new  equatorial  in  a  nearly  parallel  position  to 
that  of  any  unfortunate  artillery  officer  who  should  have  received  a 
big  gun,  of  perhaps  the  most  approved  wrought  iron  and  steel  con¬ 
struction  in  itself,  but  without  means  of  moving  it,  without  powder 
and  shot,  and  yet  should  be  expected  by  the  public  to  be  continually 
firing  it  with  immense  success,  and  at  all  sorts  of  objects,  throughout 
the  whole  year.”  We  think  such  “  cheeseparing  ”  is  a  great  blunder. 


MY  DEVELOPING  TENT. 

Like  other  amateurs  I  have  tried  most  of  the  leading  dry  processes- — 
have  succeeded  fairly  with  many,  and  very  well  with  some  particular 
ones ;  but  there  is  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  the  results  of  every 
dry  process  as  to  how  any  particular  batch  of  plates  may  turn  out, 
which  (though  it  may  add  a  piquancy  to  the  practice  of  photo¬ 
graphy  to  those  who  have  abundance  of  leisure,  and  to  those  who 
take  pleasure  in  working  out  processes  for  sake  of  experiment  and 
progress  in  chemical  research  bearing  on  the  subject — and  I  can 
quite  understand  that  to  some  minds  this  is  more  fascinating  than 
obtainment  of  perfect  results  in  actual  field  work)  to  my  mind  pro¬ 
duces  a  certain  anxiety  and  destroys  the  pleasure  of  its  pursuit. 

To  persons  so  constituted  the  perfection  of  results  obtainable  in 
the  field  is  the  point  aimed  at,  and  the  intermediate  matters,  such  as 
process,  instruments,  chemicals  (like  canvas  and  colour  box  to  the 
artist),  merely  represent  the  means  to  the  end,  and  certainty  in 
operation  becomes  a  chief  consideration.  To  the  professional  photo¬ 
grapher — whose  time  means  money,  and  to  whom  the  execution  of  a 
commission  in  the  shortest  reasonable  time  becomes  imperative — 
all  will  admit  that  certainty  in  the  result  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
So  also  to  the  amateur  whose  time  is  valuable— who,  immersed  in 
the  daily  routine  of  work  of  some  kind,  can  only  spare  a  short  period 
occasionally,  or  maybe  a  fortnight's  summer  holiday,  to  photo¬ 
graphic  practice — certainty  of  result  would  appear  to  be  a  chief  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  question  of  what  process  to  adopt ;  and,  after  fifteen 
years’  experience,  I  must  say  that  I  still  think  there  is  nothing  like 
our  old  friend  “wet  collodion”  for  sensitiveness,  steadily  equal 
results,  and  fine  artistic  breadth  of  effect  with  full  softness  of  detail, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  result  before  leaving  the  spot  or 
removing  the  camera  from  its  standpoint. 

There  are  plenty  of  dry-plate  champions  ready  to  take  up  the 
gauntlet  in  defence  of  other  dry  processes ;  but  the  above  is  my  con¬ 
viction,  and  with  your  permission,  and  for  the  sake  of  introduction 
to  a  description  of  the  construction  of  my  developing  chamber  for 
field  work,  we  will,  if  you  please,  assume  such  to  be  the  case. 

There  is  another  point  which,  though  rather  foreign  to  the  subject, 
I  would  like  to  mention,  viz.,  that  in  working  large-sized  dry  plates 
(12  X  10  is  my  regular  size)  the  time  of  exposure  is  increased  in 
greater  proportion  than  when  smaller  plates  are  used,  in  consequence 
of  the  greater  focal  length  of  the  lens  and  the  comparative  inaction 
of  the  rays  transmitted  to  the  film.  By  this  I  mean  that  any  dry 
process  may  seem  rapid  on  plates  of  8^-  X  inches  for  a  single 
picture,  or  the  same  divided  in  the  camera  for  stereoscopic  pictures, 
from  the  brilliancy  of  the  image  given  by  the  best  lenses  for  such 
sized  plates;  but  use  the  same  process  on  12  X  10  or  larger  plates 
and  the  necessary  exposure  becomes  greatly  increased  to  what  it 
would  be  in  the  case  of  wet  collodion  on  relatively  similar  plates. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  enfeebled  rays  of  the  greater  focal 
length  of  lens,  and  the  smaller  stop  required  in  proportion  to  secure 
good  marginal  definition  on  the  larger  plate ;  but  this  discrepancy 


becomes  an  argument  strongly  in  favour  of  wet  collodion  versus  dry 
collodion  on  plates  of  10  X  8  and  upwards. 

It  is  the  practice  now-a-days  to  endeavour  to  reduce  the  impedi¬ 
menta  of  outdoor  photography  to  the  lightest  and  smallest  possible 
bulk  for  the  convenience  of  the  tourist — sometimes,  I  fear,  to  the 
sacrifice  of  efficiency ;  and  this  is  practicable  and  praiseworthy  with 
apparatus  for  small  plates,  but  to  anyone  who  “  goes  in  ”  for  larger 
pictures  it  is  only  a  delusion  to  try  to  carry  it  out.  With  a  nitrate 
bath  (water-tight  glass  in  wood  case)  weighing  twenty  pounds  when 
fuli  of  solution,  and  a  one-dozen  plate  box  weighing  another  twelve 
pounds,  as  the  basis  of  operations,  to  say  nothing  about  additional 
“  traps  ” — such  as  tent,  camera,  and  chemicals — it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  consider  any  manual  carriage  as  available,  and  a  con¬ 
veyance  of  some  kind  becomes  imperative;  and  on  the  principle  of 
“not  making  a  toil  of  a  pleasure”  I  set  about  devising  my  present 
operating  chamber  on  the  following  basis  : — 

1.  That  it  must  be  of  such  convenient  external  dimensions  when 
packed  up  that  it  will  go  comfortably  inside  the  body  of  a  gig  or  dog¬ 
cart,  or  under  the  seat  of  a  railway  carriage. 

2.  When  set  up  for  use  to  be  of  such  internal  size  that  I  can  work 
quite  freely  as  regards  “  elbow-room,”  and  with  as  much  comfort 
and  convenience  as  in  my  dark  room. 

3.  That  it  should  contain  all  the  small  necessary  appliances  of  the 
dark  room  (for  a  day’s  outdoor  work)  in  separate  compartments 
ready  to  hand,  so  that  when  set  up  for  work  it  should  present  a 
complete  little  dark  chamber  with  everything  in  position,  all  which 
should  be  carried  about  in  their  proper  places  when  the  chamber  is 
packed  up  for  the  next  move. 

4.  General  utility  and  soundness  of  construction  to  stand  the  wear 
and  tear  of  travel  and  the  bumps  and  thumps  of  stupid  railway 
porters,  rather  than  sacrifice  these  points  to  the  “  extra  portability  ” 
notion  now  so  much  carried  out. 

In  the  dark  chamber  I  am  about  to  describe  I  can  fairly  say,  after 
ten  years’  experience  of  its  use,  that  I  have  secured  all  these  desi¬ 
derata,  and  that  I  can  work  as  comfortably  and  certainly  as  in  any 
dark  room,  and,  from  its  portability,  with  much  greater  general  use 
than  in  any  kind  of  photographic  carriage  on  wheels,  which  can 
only  be  taken  where  it  is  permissible  for  a  horse  to  draw  it.  I  can 
set  it  up  in  working  order,  or  take  it  down  in  travelling  order,  in 
three  minutes  without  any  hurry;  and  when  packed  it  contains 
every  requisite  for  work  for  twelve  plates  (as  much  as  an  operator 
can  use  with  efficiency  in  one  day),  with  the  exception  of  the  nitrate 
bath,  which  I  consider  too  precious  an  article  to  be  trusted  out  of 
my  own  immediate  sight  and  control. 

In  the  accompanying  diagrams  fig.  1  shows  the  box  packed  for 


FIG.  1. 


travelling.  The  dimensions  can  be  changed  to  suit  anyone’s  con¬ 
venience  or  sense  of  fitness  in  working,  without  altering  the  general 
principle. 

The  cover  A  takes  quite  off;  it  is  simply  a  shallow  tray  which 
acts  as  a  cover  to  protect  the  yellow  front  light  in  travelling,  and, 
when  inverted,  and  the  tripod  legs  attached  (in  a  way  to  be  explained 
afterwards),  forms  the  support  on  which  the  dark  chamber  itself, 
A  B,  is  set  up  for  work  in  the  field.  The  measurement  of  mine 
(which  might  be  rather  smaller  without  inconvenience  in  working 
and  with  some  advantage  in  travelling)  is  thirty-one  inches  long  by 
twenty  inches  wide,  and  nine  inches  deep — all  outside  measurements. 

In  fig.  2  the  tray  A  is  removed  and  inverted.  B  and  C  are  hinged 
together  and  supported  on  the  tray  A,  now  used  as  the  head  of  the 
tripod  stand.  A  and  B  are  held  open  at  a  right  angle  by  the  brass 
strut  D. 

From  the  inner  edge  of  B,  hanging  from  the  top  and  flush  with  it, 
is  placed  a  frame  of  wood  on  hinges,  E,  of  such  a  measurement  that 
it  will  fit  very  easily  inside  B — say  three-eighths  of  an  inch  smaller 
every  way  when  hung — (exact  size  is  not  important,  but  better  to  be 
too  easy  than  too  tight).  This  frame  can  be  either  pushed  up  into 
the  position  shown  in  the  diagram,  or  allowed  to  fall  to  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  position  on  the  inside  edge  of  the  box  B,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  line.  The  vacant  space  between  the  dotted  line  and  the 
front  of  B  is  devoted  to  the  storage  of  photographic  appliances,  of 
which  more  hereafter, 
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On  the  outer  edge  of  E  is  hinged  another  frame,  F,  semicircular 
on  the  outside  line  and  lightly  constructed.  The  edges  of  the  frames 
and  the  hinges  together  support  this  in  its  proper  position,  and  as  it 
is  only  intended  to  keep  the  covering  away  from  the  head  of  the 


FIQ.  2. 


operator  so  that  he  may  have  plenty  of  room  to  move  about  witliou 
touching,  it  is  of  only  secondary  importance.  At  one  time  I  used  a 
bow  of  common  rattan  cane  with  the  ends  fixed  into  holes  in  the  two 
perpendicular  supports  to  keep  the  covering  back,  but  I  find  the 
attached  frame  is  best  in  practice  and  much  less  trouble. 

These  two  frames,  if  allowed  to  fall  down  and  fold  together,  will 
assume  the  position  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  and  will  pack  away 
snugly  enough  inside  the  body  of  the  lid,  B,  and  can  be  bolted  in 
that  position.  This  prevents  any  apparatus  packed  behind  from 
falling  out  when  the  box  is  closed.  To  support  them  in  the  elevated 
position  when  required  to  open  out  the  chamber,  two  wooden  pillars 
of  one  inch  diameter  are  set  up  in  the  corners  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  box  C — one  of  which  is  shown  at  G.  These  are  hinged  to  the 
bottom  of  C  and  fold  downwards,  side  by  side,  into  it  in  the  direction 
of  the  length  of  the  box ;  but,  as  the  space  available  is  not  quite 
sufficient  for  the  length  of  pillar  required  to  support  the  top  at  the 
proper  angle,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  have  a  short  piece  in  addition 
fitted  into  a  ferrule  fin  the  same  way  as  a  fishing-rod  is  jointed  to¬ 
gether),  by  which  any  additional  height  of  chamber  can  be  obtained 
without  increasing  the  length  of  the  box  beyond  that  required  for 
proper  “  elbow  room,”  which  has  been  my  estimate  for  the  length 
of  tray  adopted. 

You  have  now  the  skeleton  of  the  dark  chamber  set  up,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  clothe  it  with  suitable  light-proof  material  of  any 
kind  which  may  be  desirable.  I  use  Macintosh’s  patent  water¬ 
proofing  of  double  twilled  material-— black  inside,  and  black  and 
white  check  pattern  outside.  It  is  very  durable,  soft,  and  pliable 
when  kept  moderately  warm,  and  perfectly  free  from  pinholes  or  ad¬ 
mission  of  white  light.  I  have  found  it  answer  the  purpose  admir¬ 
ably.  If  it  could  be  obtained  of  three  thicknesses,  viz.,  the  present 
material  with  an  additional  yellow  fabric  also  cemented  to  the  others 
to  form  the  inside  of  the  tent  cover,  it  would  be  perfection. 

The  covering  is  tacked  on  all  round  the  outside  of  frames  F  and 
E,  and  inside  B  and  C  (quite  up  to  the  front  and  bottom  edges  of 
the  two  latter),  and  hangs  suspended  from  the  back  edge  of  F, 
covering  the  operator  as  low  as  the  knees.  Easy  admission  is 
obtained  by  lifting  up  the  cover  at  the  back  and  stepping  underneath ; 
and  the  operator  has  abundance  of  room  to  stand  inside  with  his  hat 
on  when  the  tray  of  the  box  is  set  up  waist-high,  which  is  a  com¬ 
fortable  position  for  resting  the  arms  on  the  edge  of  the  tray,  when 
developing,  to  steady  the  hands. 


The  front  of  the  chamber  (as  we  will  call  B  in  its  open  condition) 
is  all  yellow  light.  I  like  as  much  light  as  I  can  possibly  obtain  to 
work  by,  provided  it  be  of  the  proper  quality,  and  not  detrimental  to 
the  sensitive  film ;  and  in  this  case  the  devotion  of  the  whole  front  to 
the  yellow  window  also  combines  the  advantages  of  a  large  amount 
of  ventilation  and  easy  access  into  the  interior  (from  the  front)  for 
putting  into  position  the  nitrate  bath,  &c. 

The  yellow  light  is  simply  a  frame  of  wood  of  sufficient  strength 
to  carry  the  material,  and  stand  the  frequent  pushing  in  and  out 
of  the  slide.  It  is  covered  with  four  or  five  thicknesses  of  yellow 
cloth  well  varnished.  This  slides  sideways  in  a  rebated  frame  screwed 
on  to  B,  as  shown  at  H  H,  and  can  be  taken  quite  out  and  set  aside 
if  desirable.  This  is  the  most  convenient  position  for  closing  the 
yellow  window  from  the  inside,  which  can  be  done  with  one  hand 
whilst  the  other  is  engaged  with  any  portion  of  the  apparatus — a 
collodionised  plate,  for  instance,  ready  to  be  plunged  into  the  bath. 
In  travelling,  and  when  packed  up,  this  large  yellow  light  is  pro¬ 
tected  from  injury  by  the  shallow  tray  A,  and  all  fastened  together 
by  the  two  strong  leather  straps  as  shown  in  Jig.  1. 

Having  thus  given  the  shell  of  the  chamber,  I  need  hardly  describe 
the  interior  fittings,  which  can  be  adapted  to  the  fancy  of  different 
operators ;  but  every  article  used  should  have  a  separate  compart¬ 
ment  fitted  out  of  light  partitioning,  and  then  it  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance,  before  starting,  whether  any  portion  of  the  requisites  have 
been  forgotten,  and  disappointment  at  the  journey’s  end  prevented. 
I  stow  away  in  the  tray  portion  four  twelve-ounce  bottles,  one  each  of 
pyrogallol  intensifier  and  cyanide  fixing  solution,  and  two  of  iron 
developer,  and  a  spare  five-ounce  bottle  or  two  of  collodion  to  fill  up 
with  as  the  pouring  bottle  works  low,  cloths,  &c.  The  centre  of  the  tray 
is  occupied  by  a  large,  loose  tin  sink  with  an  escape-pipe  of  rubber 
tubing  going  through  the  bottom  and  carrying  the  slops  nearly  to 
the  ground.  In  the  front  portion  I  stow  away  two  two-ounce  glass 
measures — one  for  developing  and  one  for  intensifying— and  a  small 
gutta-percha  one  for  cyanide,  into  which  the  nitrate  dropping-bottle 
packs  (I  think  it  is  conducive  to  success  not  to  use  any  one  measure 
for  two  different  solutions,  but  to  keep  each  solution  carefully  to  its 
own  use  and  to  its  own  vessels) ;  two  pneumatic  plateholders — one 
for  clean  plates  and  collodionising  (never  used  for  any  other  purpose), 
and  the  other  for  developing  upon ;  and  a  wide-mouthed  collodion 
pourer.  These  are  all  held  in  their  positions  (when  the  front  is 
folded  down)  by  the  top  frames,  which  pack  closely  up  to  them,  and 
the  main  body  of  the  covering  folds  snugly  into  the  tray,  and  shuts 
up  inside  when  the  front  is  closed  down  upon  the  bottom  of  the  box. 

The  nitrate  bath  is  suspended  over  the  left-hand  side  of  the  tray  in 
a  bag  of  the  waterproof  cover  specially  fitted  in.  This  is  my  favourite 
position.  Others  might  like  it  elsewhere,  and  can  easily  have  it 
arranged  so ;  but  keep  it  as  far  away  from  all  other  chemicals  as 
possible. 

The  only  other  matter  remaining  for  description  is  the  plan  for 
making  the  covering  tray  A  act  as  a  supporting  tripod. 

The  simplest  plan,  at  first  sight,  would  appear  to  be  to  screw  it  on 
to  an  ordinary  triangular  tripod  head,  but  the  small  breadth  of 
support  so  obtained  appeared  to  me  insufficient  to  sustain  so  bulky 
(but,  nevertheless,  not  heavy)  a  superstructure ;  and  by  attaching  the 
tripod  legs  to  the  tray  itself,  at  the  largest  triangle  it  is  capable  of,  I 
get  a  very  wide  base  for  it  to  stand  upon,  giving  great  security 
against  an  upset  from  any  cause  (short  of  one  of  the  legs  being  acci¬ 
dentally  kicked  outwards),  and  abundance  of  room  for  the  feet  of  the 
operator  without  being  troubled  by  the  tripod. 

I  did  not  like  screwing  the  metal  hooks  (for  fixing  the  tripod  legs) 
upon  the  outside  of  the  tray  as  they  would  be  very  much  in  the  way 
(and  likely  to  get  broken)  in  travelling,  so  I  put  them  on  the  inside ; 
and  by  bracing  circular  holes  through  the  wood  of  the  cover,  so  that 
access  can  be  had  to  the  hooks  from  the  outside,  I  obtain  a  good, 
firm  fixing  for  the  tripod  legs  without  any  inconvenient  projection 
of  the  hooks  themselves,  which  are  well  protected  by  the  surrounding 
wood.  By  this  means  I  obtain  a  triangular  head  of  thirty  inches  for 
the  support  of  the  chamber,  which  renders  the  whole  structure 
exceedingly  firm  and  steady  if  a  breeze  be  blowing,  or  against 
sudden  gusts. 

Fig.  3  gives  a  sectional  sketch  of  the  tripod  attachments,  which 
shows  that  though  the  leg  can  be  easily  fixed,  the  hook  does  not  pro¬ 
ject  so  as  to  be  inconvenient  on  the  outside  of  the  cover. 

Having  been  so  well  satisfied  with  this  apparatus  I  have  not 
troubled  myself  to  inquire  whether  any  better  ones  have  been  devised, 
further  than  what  I  have  gathered  from  the  pages  of  the  Journal, 
and  I  therefore  offer  my  little  contribution  to  photographic  con¬ 
veniences  with  all  diffidence.  I  can  only  say  that  it  has  been  much 
admired  by  all  those  photographers  who  have  seen  it  in  operation, 

!  and  probably  some  of  your  readers  may  at  once  recognise  it ;  but  as 
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I  have  not  examined  any  other  tents  I  cannot  willingly  have  made 
use  of  other  people’s  inventions  in  this  line.  The  only  hint  I  have 
taken  from  other  sources  is  from  the  woodcut  of  Rouch  &  Co.’s  tent  in 
their  advertisement,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  the  idea  of  the 

FIG.  3. 


sloping  form  of  the  upper  frame,  but  I  do  not  gather  from  that  how 
itr  is  put  together. 

I  hope  that  the  foregoing  may  be  of  some  use  to  many  of  your 
numerous  readers,  and  that  we  may  have  a  fine  spring  and  summer 
to  enjoy  our  work  after  the  long  and  dreary  wet  season  we  have 
lately  passed  through.  George  Bankart, 

Captain  4th  Let.  JR.  V. 

P.S. — I  omitted  to  say  that  strips  are  fastened  underneath  C  to 
prevent  any  slipping  about  when  placed  in  position  for  work  on  the 
tray  A. — G.  B. 


THE  EASIEST  POSITION  OF  THE  EYEBALLS. 

The  question  as  to  which  is  the  easiest  position  of  the  eyeballs,  viz., 
that  in  which  their  axes  are  parallel,  or  that  in  which  they  are  con¬ 
vergent,  has  cropped  up  for  discussion  in  consequence  of  a  remark  I 
made  at  page  126,  to  the  effect  that  their  easiest  position  is  that  in 
which  they  are  parallel.  As  I  have  been  called  on  to  prove  this 
assertion  I  will  now  endeavour  to  do  so. 

In  the  first  place,  the  axes  of  the  eyes,  in  their  normal  and 
healthy  state,  are  never  divergent.  In  viewing  natural  objects  they 
never  pass  beyond  parallelism.  When  looking  at  a  fixed  star  we 
may  regard  them  as  parallel,  and  no  one  will,  I  think,  deny  that  this 
is  an  extremely  easy  position  for  them  to  assume. 

But  how  are  we  to  know  whether  that  is  an  easier  position  than 
when  they  are  convergent?  By  reference,  I  think,  to  the  position 
which  they  naturally  take  when  we  are  asleep,  or  when  we  close  our 
eyes  for  a  minute  or  two  and  look  at  nothing. 

I  am  now  seated  fifteen  feet  from  a  window  of  the  room  in  which 
I  am  writing.  I  have  closed  my  eyes  for  two  or  three  minutes,  my 
face  being  turned  towards  the  window,  and  during  that  interval  of 
repose  for  them,  when  we  may  safely  conclude  that  they  assumed 
their  easiest  position,  I  have  held  up  my  thumb  at  a  distance  of 
about  a  foot  from  them.  On  suddenly  opening  my  eyes  I  see  my 
thumb  double,  and  the  distant  objects  outside  the  window  single. 
From  this  I  conclude  that  during  the  interval  of  rest,  whilst  my  eyes 
were  closed,  the  eyeballs  assumed  a  position  with  their  axes  parallel, 
which  I  therefore  take  to  be  their  easiest  position.  It  is  on  this 
kind  of  reasoning  and  experiment  that  I  based  the  statement  made 
at  page  126. 

The  principal  muscles  which  move  the  eyeballs  are  four  to  each 
eye,  called  the  “  recti ”  muscles.  These  have  about  the  same  origin,  or 
insertion  in  the  socket,  and  they  clasp  the  eyeball  in  four  different 
directions,  which  are  at  right  angles.  When  the  axes  are  parallel 
it  seems  probable  that  the  strain  upon  each  of  these  eight  mus¬ 
cles  is  equal,  and  that  is  consequently  the  position  of  greatest 
ease  or  equilibrium.  When  the  axes  of  the  eyeballs  converge,  there 
is  a  greater  strain  put  upon  the  muscles  nearest  to  the  nose  than 
upon  the  opposite  ones  of  the  pair ;  and,  as  the  mind  is  conscious  of 
exerting  this  strain,  the  position  of  the  eyeballs  cannot  then  be  one 
of  natural  repose  or  their  easiest  position.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  I 
have  now  shown  that  my  statement  has  a  good  show  of  logic  to 
support  it,  and  was  not  a  “  random  assertion.” 

Let  us  next  consider  the  case  of  the  easiest  position  of  the  eyeballs 
when  the  eyes  are  looking  at  the  pictures  in  a  stereoscope  of  proper 
construction,  which  gives  the  same  convergencies  of  the  axes  as  when 
viewing  the  natural  objects  represented. 

The  spectator  is  supposed  to  have  good  common  sight,  so  that  he 
can  see  distinctly  the  fixed  stars  or  a  ship  on  the  distant  horizon, 
from  which  the  pencils  of  rays  may  be  regarded  as  cylindrical,  and 
not  divergent. 

Assuming,  then,  that  he  can  bring  parallel  rays  to  a  focus  upon 
his  retina  with  perfect  ease,  we  have  only  to  place  the  pictures  in 


the  solar  focus  of  the  lenses  of  the  stereoscope  and  he  will  see  the 
images  with  perfect  distinctness.  Thus  the  two  conditions  for  focus 
and  for  direction  will  both  be  satisfied  together,  and  there  will  be  no 
antagonism  between  them ;  and  the  easiest  position  of  the  eyeballs 
will  be,  as  I  said,  that  in  which  their  axes  are  parallel. 

But  is  it  positively  necessary  that  these  two  conditions  should  not 
be  in  antagonism  ?  I  believe  not.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  mistake  of 
Mr.  Grubb’s.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  mind  cannot 
form  any  idea  of  the  distance  of  a  radiant  point  by  the  mere  effort 
made  by  the  eye  to  bring  that  point  into  focus  upon  the  retina.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  the  opinion  of  Professor  Stokes,  or  Professor 
Smyth,  or  some  reliable  optical  authority  on  this  subject. 

Some  years  ago  Sir  David  Brewster  suggested  that  a  long-focus 
telescope  might  be  used  on  board  ship  for  determining  the  distance 
of  other  vessels,  or  of  headlands,  lighthouses,  &c.,  by  merely  getting 
them  into  sharp  focus  with  the  telescope,  and  then  reading  off  their 
distance  by  means  of  a  graduated  scale  upon  the  movable  eyepiece. 
This  idea  was  ingenious,  but  I  think  it  has  never  been  carried  out. 
The  eye  does  not,  however,  seem  to  possess  any  means  analogous  to 
this  graduated  scale  by  which  the  mind  can  be  informed  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  radiant  point  through  the  mere  effort  of  the  eye  to  bring 
it  into  focus  upon  the  retina.  A  single  eye  can  only  inform  the 
mind  of  the  direction  in  which  the  radiant  point  lies,  and  can  give  it 
no  information  whatever  as  to  its  distance,  whether  that  be  infinite, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  fixed  star,  or  finite,  as  in  the  the  case  of  a  book 
held  a  foot  from  the  eye. 

Now,  if  this  be  true,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  Mr.  Grubb’s  remarks  in 
the  last  paragraph  but  one  of  his  letter  at  page  153  have  no  value, 
and  his  reasoning  falls  to  the  ground. 

I  am  still  waiting  to  hear  what  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  has  said 
upon  the  subject  of  the  easiest  position  of  the  eyeballs,  for  his  brief 
remark,  quoted  by  Mr.  Grubb,  seems  to  refer  only  to  the  theory  of 
stereoscopy.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  got  by  me  the  entire  article  to 
refer  to,  for  in  the  absence  of  that  I  cannot  form  a  conjecture  as  to 
what  is  meant  by  the  few  words  quoted.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


PREPARING  PHOTOGRAPHS,  &c„  FOR  COLOURING. 

[Specification.] 

The  object  of  my  invention  is  to  obtain  an  artistic  effect  in  photo¬ 
graphs,  whether  taken  direct  or  enlargements,  either  on  plain  or 
albumenised  paper,  or  carbon  prints,  portraits,  landscapes,  archi¬ 
tectural  designs,  and  other  subjects,  by  obtaining  bj'  indentation  on 
different  parts  of  the  picture  surfaces  more  or  less  roughened  or 
granulated,  which  can  take  tints  with  greater  richness  and  variety 
than  can  be  obtained  on  the  usually  smooth  and  uniform  surface. 

One  method  of  effecting  this  is  as  follows: — I  place  a  sheet  of 
emery,  glass,  or  pumice  paper,  or  paper  otherwise  roughened  or  gra¬ 
nulated,  or  linen,  in  contact  with  the  picture  to  be  operated  on,  and 
subject  them  to  pressure,  either  by  passing  them  between  rollers  or 
in  any  press  of  known  construction. 

In  effecting  this  process  I  prefer  to  lay  the  print  or  other  subject 
with  its  back  to  the  roughened  surface,  and  on  the  face  of  the  print 
to  place  blotting-paper  or  other  yielding  material  of  like  character, 
and  then  subject  the  whole  to  pressure.  It  is  advantageous  to  damp 
the  print  in  the  first  place,  so  that  it  more  readily  takes  the  im¬ 
pression  of  the  indentations.  If  it  be  desirable  that  certain  portions 
of  the  picture  should  be  protected  from  the  roughening  action,  I 
either  cut  or  scrape  out  those  parts  in  the  roughened  paper,  or  I 
place  pieces  of  thin,  smooth  paper,  or  thin  sheet  india-rubber,  gela¬ 
tine,  or  collodion  film  (which  is  sometimes  called  collodion  leather), 
goldbeaters’  skin,  or  other  suitable  material,  on  those  parts  of  the 
picture  which  are  to  be  protected,  and  then  apply  the  pressure,  or, 
when  no  part  of  the  picture  has  been  thus  protected,  the  indentations 
made  on  any  part  may  be  afterwards  obliterated  by  means  of  a 
burnisher.  By  this  means  the  picture  acquires  a  granulated  surface 
which  will  take  colour  very  readily.  This  colour  may  be  either  a 
variety  of  the  colour  of  the  picture  itself,  or  other  tints  may  be 
used,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  artist,  either  in  chalk,  water,  or 
oil.  For  vignettes  particularly  this  method  gives  the  background  a 
granulated  surface  which  can  hold  colour  and  present  a  perfectly 
stippled  effect,  and  this  effect  can  be  heightened  according  to  the 
taste  and  judgment  of  the  artist  and  the  requirements  of  the  picture. 

This  stippled  effect  can  be  varied  according  to  the  size  and  grain 
of  the  paper  or  other  substance  employed  for  producing  it,  and  the 
pressure  may  be  repeated  several  times  if  desired.  The  picture, 
when  finished,  may  be  rolled  or  pressed  to  give  it  smoothness. 

Another  method  is  as  follows I  take  fine  emery  or  glass  powder, 
or  ground  silex,  pumice,  or  other  similar  powder,  or  filings  of  metal, 
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and  cover  those  parts  of  the  picture  which  are  required  to  be  acted 
upon,  and  then  I  subject  it  to  pressure,  paper,  cardboard,  millboard, 
or  sheet  metal  being  placed  over  the  picture  before  pressure  is 
applied.  After  pressure  the  powder  is  dusted  off,  and  colour  can  be 
applied  to  the  granulated  surface  produced  by  its  impression.  In 
applying  the  powder  very  little  care  is  necessary,  because  should  the 
powder  overlap  any  part  not  requiring  granulation  no  injury  will 
result  to  the  picture,  the  grain  being  rendered  visible  only  when 
colour  is  applied  to  it ;  or,  instead  of  applying  the  powder  to  the 
face  of  the  picture,  it  may  be  dusted  on  the  back  thereof  before  the 
pressure  is  applied. 

Instead  of  dusting  on  the  powder  it  may  be  made  into  a  paste  and 
laid  with  a  brush  over  the  parts  of  the  picture  to  be  acted  upon, 
and,  when  dry,  the  pressure  is  applied.  By  this  mode  of  procedure 
the  surface  can  be  prepared  well  when  powerful  effects  are  desired, 
and  often  it  is  desirable  to  mix  colouring  matter  with  this  paste. 

The  paste  may  be  made  with  water,  alcohol,  ether,  benzole,  or 
any  liquid  which  will  not  injure  the  photograph  ;  but  no  gummy  or 
otherwise  adhesive  substance  should  be  used,  otherwise  the  powder 
could  not  be  removed  after  the  pressure  has  been  applied. 

For  some  effects  it  is  desirable  that  the  powder  should  remain  on 
the  surface.  In  such  cases  I  serve  the  picture  with  a  solution  of 
gelatine  or  other  adhesive  substance,  and  while  this  is  moist  I  sift  the 
powder  over  it.  When  dry  the  superfluous  dust  is  shaken  off.  This 
process  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  carbon  prints  when  just  developed. 

When  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  surface  presenting  greater  regu¬ 
larity  or  a  lined  effect,  engraved  plates  or  rollers,  such  as  are  em¬ 
ployed  for  embossing  fabrics,  may  be  employed  for  pressing  the 
picture,  and  the  colour  can  then  be  applied  to  such  parts  of  the 
lined  surface  as  may  be  desired.  In  this  case,  also,  the  parts  where 
a  lined  effect  is  not  desired  may  be  protected  by  pieces  of  thin  sheet 
or  film  before  pressure. 

It  will  be  evident  that  my  before-described  invention  may  also  be 
applied  with  advantage  for  preparing  the  surfaces  of  water-colour 
drawings  for  receiving  tints. 

Photographs  or  prints  prepared  as  above  described  are  thus  ren¬ 
dered  fit  for  the  reception  particularly  of  dry  colours,  such  as 
chalks,  crayons,  pastiles,  and  the  like,  or  pigments  applied  in  the 
powdered  form.  For  backgrounds  of  photographs  a  mineral  grey, 
either  in  powder  or  made  up  into  crayon,  will  be  found  especially 
suitable.  When  the  colour  is  darker  than  desirable  it  may  be  light¬ 
ened  by  rubbing  with  bread,  glass  paper,  or  ink  eraser.  After 
colours  or  shades  have  been  applied  the  surface  may  be  again  in¬ 
dented  as  above  described,  either  for  the  purpose  of  heightening  the 
effect  of  the  tints  already  applied  or  in  order  to  render  it  susceptible 
of  farther  tinting  or  shading. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  would  have  it  under¬ 
stood  that  I  make  no  claim  for  the  production  of  roughened  paper 
generally  on  which  drawings  are  to  be  made ;  but  I  claim  the 
methods  substantially,  as  herein  described,  of  roughening  by  inden¬ 
tation  those  parts  of  the  surfaces  of  photographs  and  other  prints 
on  smooth  paper  to  which  it  is  desired  to  apply  colour  or  shading. 

Robert  Faulkner. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTH. 

“  Syntax”  and  the  Lantern. — Diffraction  Gratings. — Oxygen  Ex¬ 
plosion.  —Washing  Prints. — Keeping  Qualities  of  Dry  Plates 
and  of  Collodion. 

I  am  constrained  to  ask  my  indulgent  readers  to  let  me  say  a  few 
more  words  anent  the  lantern,  by  way  of  putting  “  Syntax  ”  right, 
or,  rather,  to  prevent  his  leading  them  wrong.  I  quite  agree  with 
“  Syntax  ”  in  wishing  the  word  “magic”  divorced  from  the  lantern, 
but  we  must  also  taboo  the  title  “  dissolving  views,”  which  may  be 
correct  enough  when  the  pictures  are  actually  dissolved,  but  is 
simply  absurd  when  applied  to  the  exhibitions  by  a  single  lantern; 
and  as  the  single  lantern  is  at  least  ten  times  more  generally  used, 
ten  times  more  convenient,  and,  except  for  the  amusement  of 
children,  ten  times  better  in  every  respect,  we  should  be  content 
with  it  until  a  better  can  be  devised.  A  former  editor  of  the 
Journal  once  suggested  “  Iconograph,”  but_  I  hardly  think  we  are 
prepared  for  that  yet. 

The  suggestion  to  fasten  the  lantern  front  which  carries  the  cone 
or  tube  for  the  lens  by  “  tubes,”  so  as  to  admit  of  putting  in  pictures 
from  above  as  well  as  at  the  side,  is  already  in  use.  My  own 
lantern  is  furnished  with  three  sets  of  screw-ended  brass  rods,  by 
which  I  can  have  an  opening  of  one  and  a-half,  three,  or  five 
inches,  the  smaller  admitting  the  ordinary  adapter  for  pictures*  the 
larger  for  cells  for  liquids,  &c. 


Surely  “  Syntax’s  ”  experience  of  lantern  work  has  been  limited, 
seeing  he  recommends  his  “simple  toast-rack”  expedient  to  obviate 
the  bad  effect  of  a  “disc  of  dazzling  brightness  on  the  scree*? 
which  no  good  lantern  worker  would  ever  think  of  making.  What 
can  be  simpler  than  the  ordinary  adapter,  through  which  the  pictures 


slide  without  break  other  than  the  slight  shadow  caused  by  the 
narrow  slips  of  paper  which  bind  the  edges,  and  produce  a  kind  of 
panoramic  effect  producible  in  no  other  way  ?  The  adapter  should 
be  about  nine  inches  long,  so  that  it  may  hold  three  pictures  at 
once,  which  enables  one  operator  both  to  put  in  and  take  out. 

What  can  “  Syntax”  be  thinking  about  when  he  says  “  Scotland 
and  Ireland  are  at  present  very  meagrely  represented  in  the  lantern.’’ 
Pumphrey  Brothers,  as  well  as  other  dealers,  could  tell  him  a  very 
different  story  as  regards  Ireland ;  and  if  he  will  look  over  the  lists 
published  by  Wilson,  Burns,  and  others,  he  will  find  that  from  Dunnet 
Head  to  the  Mull  of  Galloway  there  is  hardly  a  nook  or  corner,  a 
hill  or  dale,  a  rock  or  lake,  or  specimen  of  architecture  of  ancient 
renown  or  modern  interest,  that  is  not  represented,  and  that,  too, 
in  a  way  certainly  not  excelled  by  any  lantern  pictures  in  existence. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  photographic  progress  has  been 
mainly  brought  about  by  photographic  literature;  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  there  are  in  the  journals  from  time  to  time  many 
useful  hints  and  valuable  suggestions,  which  are  read  and  mentally 
made  note  of,  but  which  rapidly  pass  from  the  mind  until  recalled 
by  accident.  The  fact  is  that  the  general  reader  only  takes  heartily 
to  such  subjects  as  he  is  peculiarly  interested  in. 

A  good  example  of  this  has  occurred  to  me  this  week.  One  of  my 
friends  brought  me  a  photograph  of  one  of  Nobert’s  diffraction 
gratings.  I  remembered  having  read  an  editorial  article,  as  well  as 
an  abstract  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Strutt,  published  in  this  Journal,  on 
the  subject,  but  at  the  time  neither  did  more  than  give  rise  to  a  few 
minutes’  thought  on  the  subject.  On  examining  the  gas  flame  through 
the  little  piece  of  apparently  clean  glass,  however,  the  spectra  produced 
were  so  exceedingly  beautiful  that  the  first  expression  that  formed 
itself  upon  my  mind  was,  “  How  could  I  possibly  have  been  such  an 
ass  as  to  have  neglected  such  a  beautiful  and  useful  application  of 
photography?”  My  first  idea  was  not  to  wait  until  I  had  tried  to 
make  one,  but  to  send  at  once  to  Mr.  W.  Ladd,  by  whom  it  had  been 
made,  for  a  copy.  I  was  told,  however,  that  I  need  not  take  the 
trouble,  as  Mr.  Ladd  had,  for  some  reason  or  other,  ceased  to  produce 
them,  and  that  I  must  either  hit  on  a  method  of  making  one  for 
myself,  or  pay  Nobert  U40  for  an  original,  that  being  his  price  for 
a  plate  containing  40,000  lines  to  the  inch.  That  being,  of  course, 
in  my  case  out  of  the  question,  I  turned  up  No.  642  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  published  August  23,  1872,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  articles  above  alluded  to,  and,  having  experienced  the 
glorious  beauty  of  the  grating,  read  them  with  a  new  interest. 

The  grating,  lying  before  me  while  I  write,  consists  of  two  pieces 
of  glass  an  inch  and  a-half  square,  bound  together  round  the  edges 
by  purple  paper,  and  bears  the  name  and  address  of  “  W.  Ladd,  Beak- 
street.”  Under  a  half-inch  object-glass  the  lines  can  with  difficulty 
be  made  out,  but  they  are  seen  distinctly  with  a  quarter-inch.  The 
film  is  tolerably  structureless,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  varnished, 
which  is  a  mistake,  and  is  much  finger-marked  and  dusty.  Of  the 
inch  and  a-half  of  surface  there  is  really  only  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  at  one  corner  of  first-rate  quality ;  but  that  does  its  work  so 
exquisitely  that  if  some  of  my  readers  who  have  time  at  their 
disposal,  and  are  experimentally  inclined,  could  get  a  look  through 
it  diffraction  gratings  would  soon  be  plentiful.  Let  me,  then,  advise 
such  fortunately-circumstanced  readers  to  study  the  articles  already 
referred  to,  and  set  their  wits  to  work;  I  have  no  doubt  of  their 
success.  I  intend  to  try  my  hand  at  the  work,  and  shall  be  glad,  by- 
and-by,  to  report  progress.  I  think  the  direction  the  experiments 
should  take  is  to  get  a  professional  ruler  to  cover  a  square  yard  of 
perfectly  smooth  paper  with  the  closest  lines  he  can  make.  Take 
from  this  a  negative  of  an  inch  square,  and  print  on  an  albumen 
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plate  by  superposition  at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow,  deep  box,  the  inside  of 
which  is  blackened,  and  the  mouth  covered  with  ground  glass  or  tissue 
paper.  May  honour  and  profit  be  his  who  succeeds  first  and  best ! 

On  page  121  the  Editors  mention  an  explosion  that  occurred  in 
Edinburgh  some  ten  years  ago,  a  cent,  which  I  wish  to  put  them  right. 
The  explosion  took  place  while  the  oxygen  was  being  prepared,  but 
before  any  had  come  off,  and  Mr.  Bryson,  as  they  state,  in  his  paper 
before  the  Society  of  Arts  attributed  it  to  a  drop  of  oil  that  might 
have  been  left  on  the  screwed  end  of  the  tube,  and  which  might  have 
been  decomposed  into  02  H4.  During  the  discussion  which  followed 
the  reading  of  the  paper  Dr.  Macadam  and  I  showed  pretty  clearly, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  that  was  impossible.  On  the  following 
day  the  tube  and  some  portions  of  the  retort  came  into  my  possession, 
and  the  matter  was  soon  settled— the  tube,  for  nearly  six  inches  at  the 
bend,  was  simply  a  solid  mass  of  metal,  through  which,  of  course,  not  a 
trace  of  gas  could  pass.  It  hangs  on  the  wall  before  me  as  I  write,  a 
warning  to  oxygen  makers  to  always  blow  through  the  tube  before  screw¬ 
ing  down  the  cover  of  the  retort— an  axiom  that  should  be  added  to  the 
ten  given  by  Mr.  Davies  at  the  end  of  his  paper  on  the  lantern. 

We  have  had  recently  a  revival  of  the  question  of  the  time  required 
for  the  thorough  washing  of  prints,  and,  I  think,  the  exhibition  of  a 
tendency  to  drift  into  the  wrong  direction.  When  the  subject  was 
discussed  about  a  dozen  years  ago  the  large  amount  of  fading  was 
then,  I  think  justly,  attributed  to  insufficient  washing,  and  the  almost 
universal  recommendation  was  to  give  from  ten  to  twenty  hours  with 
very  frequent  change  of  water ;  in  consequence  of  that  advice  having 
been  largely  acted  on  the  amount  of  fading  has  been  largely  diminished. 
Now,  however,  a  new  race  seems  to  have  arisen,  who,  having  but 
hazy  notions  as  to  the  tenacity  with  which  hypo,  clings  to  the  paper, 
are  trying  hard  to  get  their  labour  lightened  by  declaring  their  belief 
that  we  have  been  doing  more  in  that  direction  than  is  necessary. 

One  writer  thinks  that  if  we  fix  each  separate  print  in  an  un¬ 
usually  large  quantity  of  hypo,  it  may  be  thoroughly  washed  in  a 
few  changes  of  water  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  Another  considers 
he  does  his  duty  to  his  customers  by  changing  the  water  occasionally 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  then  leaving  the  prints  in  it  during  the 
night,  and  drying  them  in  the  morning.  It  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  no  amount  of  soaking  without  change  will  remove  the 
hypo.  When  the  print  is  put  into  the  water  the  salt  shortly 
becomes  diffused  through  the  whole  bulk  of  liquid,  but  the  porous, 
cellular  structure  of  the  paper  is  filled  with  the  weaker  solution 
thus  formed.  With  each  change  of  water  the  solution  gets  weaker, 
but  very  many  changes  are  required  to  remove  the  whole  hypo.,  or, 
rather,  E  should  say,  to  leave  only  such  a  small  quantity  as  will  give 
some  assurance  that  no  destructive  effect  will  afterwards  become 
apparent,  I  would  advise  some  of  the  short-washing  advocates  to 
apply  to  their  prints  the  very  simple  test  for  hypo,  given  by  Dr. 
J.  Emerson  Reynolds  in  the  Almanac  for  1868,  and  I  think  it  will 
convince  them  of  the  necessity  of  turning  over  a  new  leaf. 

This  subject  has  been  suggested  by  a  method  of  washing  that  I 
saw  while  out  with  a  few  of  the  members  of  the  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Society,  on.  the  invitation  of  one  of  our  distinguished 
amateurs  who  lives  amongst  some  of  the  lovely  hills  and  glens  of 
Fifeshire,  for  a  “  photographic  day.”  There  runs  through  the 
garden  a  fine  mountain  stream,  which  has  been  made  ornamental  by 
several  neatly-arranged  waterfalls,  and  useful  in  the  washing  of  prints 
in  a  very  simple  way.  An  ordinary  biscuit  tin  is  pierced  on  all  four 
sides  with  holes,  made  apparently  with  a  nail  driven  from  the 
inside,  so  that  while  on  the  outside  it  is  aa  rough  as  a  grater  the 
prints  do  not  come  in  contact  with  any  rough  edges.  In  this 
perforated  box  the  prints  are  placed ;  the  lid  is  then  put  on,  and  the 
whole  placed  in  the  running  stream,  and  kept  there  by  a  heavy 
stone.  Ten  hours  of  this  washing  ought  certainly  to  keep  the 
photographer’s  mind  at  rest-— so  far,  at  least,  as  fading  may  be 
attributed  to  traces  of  hypo,  remaining  in  the  print.  Of  course  it 
is  not  every  photographer  that  can  boast  of  having  a  stream  running 
through  his  garden  ;  but  every  one  who  has  the  water  in  “  constant 
service,”  may  readily  devise  a  simple  substitute  for  it,  and  so  be  able 
to  assert  with  confidence  that  hypo,  cannot  be  defected  in  his  prints. 

On  a  future  occasion.  I  hope  to  draw  on  the  above-mentioned  visit 
for  a  few  instructive  “  notes,”  but  at  present  conclude  with  a  small 
contribution  towards  the  answer  to  the  question  so  often  put— “  How 
long  will  dry  plates  keep  ?  ”  In  J une,  1868,  there  came  into  my  posses¬ 
sion  on  the  death  of  a  friend  some  photographic  “  traps,”  amongst  which 
was  a  parcel  containing  six  Liverpool  plates.  They  were  of  a  size  that 
fitted  no  camera  I  had,  and  so  they  were  laid  in  the  drawer  of  a  cabinet 
in  a  room  which  serves  as  study,  library,  workshop,  &e.  There  they 
have  lain  undisturbed  until  last  week— a  period  of  nearly  five  years. 
On  Friday  last  I  cut  one  of  the  plates  to  fit  a  small  camera,  and  on 
Saturday  exposed  it  in  good  light  on  a  rather  dark  subject,  for  two 


and  a-half  minutes,  with  a  wide-angle  lens  three  and  a- half  inches 
focus  and  a  twenty  stop.  The  picture  developed  rapidly  without  stain 
or  marking  of  any  kind,  except  a  few  minute  pinholes  in  the  sky, 
and  was  brought  to  full  printing  intensity  by  the  alkaline  developer.  I 
shall  send  a  print  to  the  Editors,*  before  this  appears,  that  they  may 
see  the  result  of  a  five-year-old  plate.  I  dont  suppose  anybody  wants 
to  keep  plates  so  long,  but  it  is  as  well  to  know  that  it  may  be  done. 

While  speaking  of  keeping  qualities  I  may  mention  another 
experiment  which  I  made  last  week.  In  December,  1865,  in  a 
neatly-divided  box  of  photographic  chemicals,  was,  amongst  other 
things,  a  ten-ounce  bottle  containing  about  four  ounces  of  a  colourless 
iodised  collodion,  bearing,  if  my  memory  be  correct,  Routing’s  label. 
It  was  placed  on  a  shelf  in.  my  laboratory  on  which  all  kinds  of  odds 
and  ends  that  are  for  the  time  being  useless,  but  which,  as  they  may 
come  handy  some  day,  are  stored.  I  wanted,  just  such  a  bottle  a  few 
days  ago,  and,  although  acid  and  other  fumes  had  long  ago  obliterated 
the  label,  I  remembered  placing  the  bottle  there,  and  what  it  con¬ 
tained.  Although  not  expecting  any  satisfactory  result,  I  coated  a 
plate  with  it,  and  with  about  twice  the  exposure  that  I  had  just  been 
giving  with  a  recently-made  bromo-iodised  collodion  I  got  a  good, 
clean  picture.  From  a  very  rough  examination  I  think  the  collodion 
contains  nothing  but  iodide  of  cadmium,  and,  although  a  little  thick, 
flows  easily  over  the  plate,  and  seems  quite  as  good  as  can  be  desired. 
We  often  hear  of  the  advantage  of  ripe  collodion,  but  very  few,  I 
premise,  would  expect  to  find  a  sample  in  good  condition  at  the  end 
of  nearly  ten  years.  John  Nicol,  Ph  D. 


ON  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  INTERIOR  PLANETS  BY 
MEANS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Within  the  space,  bounded  by  the  orbit  of  the  eafth  two  planets, 
Venus  and  Mercury,  are  known  to  move.  Besides  these,  others  of 
far  less  size  or  much  more  contracted  path  may  move,  but,  so  far,  have 
escaped  detection.  That  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  matter 
in  some  form,  or  other  circulating  round  the  sun  within  the  orbit  of 
the  nearer  planet  has  been  rendered  extremely  probable  by  the 
results  of  researches  made  by  Leverrier  and  Baxendell ;  and, 
according  to  the  calculations  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Hind,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Nautical  Almanac,  this  intermercurial  matter  was  expected  to 
transit  the  sun’s  disc  on  the  24th  of  last  month.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain  no  black  spot  indicative  of  a  planet’s  presence 
was  seen  upon  the  date  in  question  by  observers  in  this  country, 
but  a  telegram  has  been  received  by  Mr.  Hind  from  an  observer  in 
Shanghai  to  the  effect  that  a  planetary  black  spot  had  been  noticed 
there.  The  brightness  of  that  part  of  the  heavens  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  sun’s  place  is  so  great  as  to  render  invisible 
the  known  interior  planets  when  their  position  is  such  as  to  bring 
them,  if  they  could  be  seen,  into  apparent  proximity  to  the  sun,  and 
that  brightness  is,  moreover,  great  enough,  as  would  be  supposed, 
to  have  thus,  far  prevented  the  discovery  of  any  planet  which  may 
move  considerably  within  the  orbit  of  the  smaller  and  nearer  of 
the  interior  planets  known.  It  is  accordingly  at  transit  only  that 
there  seems  at  present  any  reasonable  hope  of  obtaining  optical 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  one  or  more  planets  moving  within 
the  orbit  of  Mercury. 

It  is  stated  that  the  blackness  of  a  planet  during  transit  over  the 
sun  is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the  solar  spots,  there  can  be  no 
mistaking  the  one  for  the  other.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  effect 
of  irradiation  would  not,  in  the  case  of  a  body  obviously  smaller 
than.  Mercury  and  more  distant,  diminish  the  difference  of  black¬ 
ness  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  it  certainly  does  seem  to  me  that 
it  is  unwise,  in  looking  for  a  body  which  has  thus  far  eluded  all  efforts 
at  detection,  to  rely  upon  its  greater  darkness  than  the  solar  spots. 
To  do  otherwise,  however,  would  necessitate  the  careful  measurement 
of  the  position  of  every  spot  on  the  solar  surface,  which,  from  its 
shape  or  size,  might  be  suspected  to  be  a  planetary  body,  and,  still 
further,  the  frequent  repetition  of  these  measurements,  as  at  most 
the  transit  could  not  occupy  more  than  a  few  hours,  and  might  take 
only  a  single  hour,  or  even  less.  The  labour  of  a  work  of  this  kind, 
conducted  so  as  to  leave  a  probability  of  the  detection  of  a  planet 
when  the  sun  was  above  the  observer’s  horizon,  would  be  enormous 
in  the  extreme,  and,  I  think,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  negative 
results  by  which  it  has  thus  far  been  attended. 

By  the  employment  of  photography  it  is  obvious  that  reliable 
records  of  the  condition  of  the  solar  surface,  and  of  the  position  of 
the  spots  thereon,  may  with  facility  be  obtained,  and  distances  on 
one  picture  be  compared  with  those  on  another  by  using  a  pair  of 
spring  dividers.  Prior  to  the  dismantling  of  the  heliograph  at  Kew 
the  sun’s  surface  was,  I  believe,  weather  permitting,  photographed 
!  *  Result  good.— Eds. 
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at  any  rate  daily,  the  object,  however,  being  the  study  of  solar  phe¬ 
nomena  and  not  the  detection  of  interior  planets,  for  which  latter 
purpose  one  picture  a  day  would  be  simply  useless ;  for,  apart  from 
the  chances  being  hundreds  to  one  that  the  planet  would  pass  at  a 
time  other  than  that  at  which  the  picture  was  produced,  even  were 
it  otherwise,  and  its  photograph  obtained,  it  would  certainly  not  be 
found  on  any  other  of  the  pictures,  there  would  be  no  evidence  of 
its  motion,  and  no  proof  of  its  being  other  than  a  genuine  solar  spot, 
small  in  size,  and  transient  in  duration.  The  necessity  for  taking  at 
any  rate  several  photographs  during  the  same  day  to  have  any  rea¬ 
sonable  hope  of  detecting  any  intermercurial  planet  which  may  exist 
hns  of  course  been  perceived  and,  I  believe,  acted  on  by  the  city 
astronomer  of  Manchester,  in  conjunction  with  other  observers,  wIlo 
took  a  photograph  each  daily  at  a  specified  hour,  and  made  subse¬ 
quent  comparisons.  These  observations,  as  I  am  informed,  were 
persevered  in  for  only  a  few  weeks,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  as  they 
were  conducted  only  in  one  hemisphere,  left  the  planet  ample 
opportunity  to  make  a  transit  unperceived  when  the  sun  was  below 
the  observer’s  horizon. 

Mr.Baxendell  differs  from  M.Leverrier  as  to  the  probable  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  the  intermercurial  matter  in  the  form  of  a  single  planet, 
believing  it  to  be  in  a  nebulous  condition  and  in  detached  masses. 
If  so,  the  chances  of  obtaining  optical  evidence  of  its  existence 
become  fewer  than  ever. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  but  one  means  by  which  we  may  obtain 
definite  evidence  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  intermercurial 
matter  of  appreciable  volume  and  planetary  density,  and  that  is  by 
photographing  the  solar  disc — say  at  intervals  of  about  lialf-an-hour — 
by  apparatus  working  automatically,  and  from  three  suitably-situated 
stations  on  the  earth. 

An  apparatus  to  effect  the  automatic  exposure  of  sensitised  bro- 
mised  paper  is  obviously  not  difficult  to  construct,  the  conditions 
being  that  a  roller  containing  the  needful  supply  of  paper  shall  have 
that  paper  slowly  unrolled  by  clockwork  in  the  interval  between  one 
exposure  and  another,  the  motion  then  stopped,  the  instantaneous 
exposure  effected,  and  the  unwinding  of  the  paper  continued,  and  so 
on  during  the  day.  The  only  other  requisite  in  connection  with  the 
automatic  arrangement  is  the  equatorial  movement  of  the  telescope 
at  a  rate  sufficiently  uniform  to  keep  the  sun’s  image  during  the 
whole  day  within  the  bounds  of  the  sensitive  paper  exposed.  The 
ordinary  clock  arrangements  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  for  effecting 
this ;  but  I  am  myself  of  opinion  (though  my  friend  Mr.  Brothers  is  not) 
that  the  Sun  can  be  made  to  rate  and  regulate  his  own  clock  in  a  man¬ 
ner  similar  to  that  in  which  electricity  is  made  to  regulate  the  lamp 
which  reciprocates  by  regulating  it.  On  this  point  I  will  make  some 
experiments  and  acquaint  the  readers  of  this  Journal  with  the  results. 

I  had  intended  setting  up  and  observing  with  the  apparatus  I 
have  briefly  described  for  the  detection  of  interior  planets,  but  I  am 
cautioned  to  move  gently  by  the  very  heavy  expense  thereby  neces- 
sarilyincurred,  and  there  being,  further,  two  chances  to  one  against  the 
production  of  a  successful  result  from  one  point  of  observation  alone, 
apart  from  the  disheartening  contingencies  of  an  English  climate. 

In  conclusion :  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  that  in  the  fore¬ 
going  remarks  it  has  not  been  my  intention  to  say  or  imply  anything 
in  disparagement  of  the  person,  abilities,  results,  or  labours  of  any 
photographer  or  astronomer ;  and  should  any  gentleman  conceive, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  anything  herein  contained  may  be  construed 
to  the  detriment  of  himself  or  his  labours,  I  beg  him  at  once  to 
accept  my  assurance  that  such  was  certainly  not  my  intention.  I 
have  no  objection  in  the  world — far  from  it — to  a  little  controversy 
now  and  then  on  the  ordinary  topics  of  this  Journal ;  but  I  have  a 
decided  objection  to  participate  in  any  acrimonious  or  personal  dis¬ 
cussions  akin  to  those  with  which,  in  other  journals,  some  of  the  best- 
known  students  of  modern  astronomy  disgrace  themselves  with  their 
column  after  column  of  pompous  arrogance,  personal  abuse,  and 
savage  as  well  as  senseless  recrimination.  D.  Wtnstanley. 

- 4 - 

TO  STAFFA  AND  IONA.— A  NEGATIVE  TRIP* 

Next  morning  we  were  up  early.  The  rain  had  ceased,  and  it  bid  fair 
to  be  better  weather.  We  started  work  by  photographing  the  “street” 
or  “  great  town,”  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  It  looked  very  clean  and 
pretty  in  the  clear  morning  light — the  brown,  shingly  shore  stretching 
just  in  front  of  the  row  of  little  thatched  houses,  and  the  water  upon 
the  pebbly  strand  laving  up  soft  and  musical  as  the  murmer  of  the 
shell.  Away  to  the  right  is  the  ancient  cathedral  standing  out  with  its 
squaro  tower  clearly  defined  against  the  sky,  like  an  ancient  sentinel 
who  had  stood  the  calms  and  storms  of  time,  upon  whose  face  you  had 
but  to  look  to  read  the  story  of  ages  past — “of  men  coming  and 
*  Concluded  from  page  113. 


going” — and  in  it3  ruined  grandeur  still  repeats  the  tale.  Standing  in 
the  midst  of  a  green  field  which  slopes  gently  to  the  sea  it  gives  to  the 
scene  a  solemnity,  a  dignity,  and  beauty  without  which  the  village  would 
sink  into  insignificance;  but  the  combination  forms  a  very  fine  picture. 

We  got  four  or  five  good  plates  of  the  town  before  breakfast,  which 
was  a  start  to  make  up  for  time  lost.  After  that  we  made  along  tlie 
high  road  to  the  Nunnery,  but  were  not  able  to  do  anything  at 
picture-taking  there,  so  left  it  and  came  onward  to  Maclean’s  Cross, 
which  is  well  worthy  of  a  picture,  were  it  for  nothing  else  than  the 
fact  that  it  is  one  of  two  left  on  the  island  out  of  3(50  which  at  one 
time  stood  in  various  parts  of  Iona,  erected  as  offerings  by  pilgrims  of 
former  times.  This  cross  consisted  of  one  stone,  mica  slate,  eleven 
feet  in  height  from  base  to  summit.  We  placed  George  alongside  of  it, 
to  show  the  comparative  height,  and  took  a  cabinet  and  stereoscopic 
picture,  which  were  both  very  good. 

Shifting  our  tent,  we  made  for  the  scene  of  our  principal  operations — 
the  Cathedral  and  Auid-Kirkyard.  We  photographed  the  rows  of 
graves  where  lie  entombed  kings,  warriors,  and  monks  of  old.  We 
photographed  the  Cathedral  from  every  point  of  view,  St.  Oran’s 
Chapel,  the  Triple  Arch,  St.  Martin’s  Cross,  and  all  the  interesting 
little  bits,  until  the  waning  sun  whispered  thus  far  and  no  farther  can 
you  go.  We  were  well  content.  As  we  came  trudging  down  the  hill 
to  the  hotel  I  thought  of  the  line  I  used  to  have  for  a  heading  in  my 
copybook  at  school— “Perseverance  overcometh  many  difficulties”— and, 
warm  with  the  weight  of  negatives  I  carried,  in  gladness  I  felt  its  truth. 

This  was  the  evening  on  which  we  were  to  meet  and  entertain  our 
friends,  the  “Lords  of  the  Isle,”  viz.,  the  natives;  so  after  tea  we  got 
up  some  six  or  seven  of  them,  but  they  were  very  shy  at  starting  a 
conversation.  There  had  been  a  newspaper  reporter  from  Glasgow  who 
had  reviewed  them  and  their  traditions  from  a  humorous  point  of  view, 
and  they  liked  it  not.  The  sore  still  smarted,  and  they  fancied  we 
were  out  on  a  mission  of  the  same  sort ;  so  for  a  bit  it  was  hard  to  draw 
them  into  conversation.  After  giving  them  to  understand  that  we 
wanted  to  gain  all  the  information  possible,  so  as  to  lend  more  interest 
to  the  pictures  we  had  taken,  they  got  to  be  very  free  and  sociable. 
They  told  us  of  the  360  crosses  which  at  one  time  ornamented  this 
little  island.  Tradition  had  it  that,  by  order  of  the  Synod  of  Argyle, 
sixty  of  them  were  cast  into  the  sea.  Amongst  the  last  kings  brought 
to  this  island  to  be  interred  were  Duncan  and  Macbeth,  who,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  history,  have  been  made  famous  by  Shakespeare’s  tragedy. 
One  cannot  help  fancying  that  Macbeth  would  feel  rather  uneasy  in  hia 
grave,  being  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  “gracious  Duncan.”  It 
seems,  however,  from  the  superstitious  belief  of  the  inhabitants,  that 
the  intents  of  the  kingly  spirits  are  more  charitable  than  wicked ;  for  it 
is  believed  that  highland  seers  have  seen  kings  and  knights,  sworn 
enemies  in  life,  meet  in  friendly  conclave. 

“At  midnight’s  solemn  hour 
The  lifted  mounds  their  yawning  cells  unfold, 

And  fortli  the  monarchs  stalk  with  sovereign  power. 

In  pageant  robes,  and  wreathed  with  sheeny  gold, 

And  on  their  twilight  tombs  aerial  councils  hold.” 

We  treated  our  friends  to  whiskey  in  a  glass,  but  they  told  us  of 
former  times  when  it  used  to  be  customary  to  drink  out  of  the  clam 
shell ;  and  although  for  years  many  gentlemen  at  their  feasts  had  the 
clam  shell  placed  upon  the  table  as  a  symbol  of  the  hospitality  of  a 
ruder  age,  it  is  now  but  a  name — a  tradition  of  the  past.  After  keep¬ 
ing  our  friends  up  rather  later  than  usual  (for  in  these  parts  they  are 
early  birds),  we  had  the  parting  song,  the  last  good  night,  and  then 
made  to  bed  with  all  haste. 

In  the  morning  it  was  beautiful,  clear,  and  bright.  We  intended  to 
start  for  Staffa,  but  the  wind  was  dead  against  us ;  so  we  tried  to 
arrange  with  the  crew  of  boatmen  of  the  village  to  row  us  over  rather 
than  use  our  own  sail  boat,  but  we  could  not  come  to  terms.  The  dis¬ 
tance  was  seven  miles,  and  we  offered  them  twenty  shillings  each  man, 
but  they  would  not  venture  for  any  money  in  such  squally  weather;  so 
we  had  to  get  our  “  Coll  ”  commander  to  get  the  “Petrel  ”  in  order. 

We  parted  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  (who  were  not  many) 
upon  the  shore,  and  started  our  seven  miles’  journey.  We  got  out  of  the 
sound  of  Iona,  and  tacked  away  out  to  sea.  After  seven  hours  making  the 
letter  W  across  and  back,  across  and  back  again,  after  passing  many 
little  islands  which  lay  quite  near  to  our  boat  as  she  went  scudding 
on,  at  one  o’clock  in  the  day  we  reached  Staffa,  and  running  into  the 
sheltered  side  of  the  island  dropped  into  a  perfect  calm.  Staffa  is  a  small 
island,  although  larger  than  most  of  those  that  immediately  surround 
it ;  it  is  about  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad. 

As  we  neared  it,  and  in  tacking  saw  it  from  the  various  points  of 
view,  it  looked  a  majestic  structure  of  closely-built  pillars  surmounted 
by  a  green  dome  top,  refreshing  to  the  eye.  This  green,  like  a  fringe, 
hung  over  the  top  of  the  pillars  and  gave  them  a  very  picturesque  finish. 
As  we  passed  the  cave  entrance  in  the  distance  it  looked  like  a  magnifi¬ 
cently-constructed  doorway,  whilst  the  stones  around  the  front,  step  on 
step  by  nature  cut,  looked  the  broad  entrance- way  to  a  palace— a  floating 
palace  in  the  sea,  where  mermaids  hold  their  court,  and  where  “the 
feast  of  shells  is  spread.”  As  we  neared  the  island  the  birds  in  dense 
clouds  rose  whirling  round  their  nests  fixed  in  the  rocks,  sending  forth 
screams  of  defiance  at  our  daring  to  land  upon  (by  right  of  possession) 
their  shores. 
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We  were  afraid  that  we  had  lost  that  day’s  light  for  some  of  the 
pictures  we  wished  to  take.  Looking  into  the  cave  was  one  that  we 
were  doubtful  of,  so  we  made  for  it  first,  and,  after  exposing  a  plate, 
found  that  it  could  be  done  that  afternoon.  Had  not  we  been  able  to 
take  this  picture  we  intended  to  sleep  on  the  island  and  get  an  earlier 
light  on  it ;  but,  finding  it  could  be  done,  we  arranged  to  photograph  as 
much  as  possible  till  sunset  and  then  lift  anchor  and  be  off. 

We  set  to  work  and  got  some  good  pictures  of  the  cave,  looking  in. 
Then  we  photographed  it  from  the  inside  looking  out,  which  can  easily 
be  done,  having  a  clear  run  of  about  two  hundred  feet  along  the  side  of 
the  interior.  At  this  point  we  were  nearly  done,  for  Fred,  when  taking 
the  camera  in  missed  his  foot,  and  away  he  went  all  his  length  on  the 
broad  flat  stones  with  his  head  just  above  the  water,  which  reflected  up 
his  perplexed  face.  He  received  no  greater  harm  than  a  fright —  “only 
that  and  nothing  more”— so  we  dared  to  smile  audibly  and  continue  our 
work.  We  took  the  colonnade  of  basaltic  pillars,  the  clam-shell  cave, 
and  the  causeway,  which  is  supposed  to  be  so  like  the  Giant’s  Causeway 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  also  some  good  pictures  from  the  top  of  the 
island  looking  down. 

By  sunset  we  had  finished,  and  we  sat  ourselves  down  upon  the  flat 
rocks  to  have  some  refreshment,  with  the  beautiful  structure  all  around 
us,  the  sea  laving,  lulling,  singing  at  our  feet — the  sea-gulls  flitting 
round  our  heads — the  last  rays  of  the  sun  spreading  a  golden  glow  over 
all,  whilst  beside  us  lay  tent,  camera,  lenses,  stands,  plate-boxes,  &c. 
—a  strange  mixture  of  poetry  and  pence,  of  commerce  and  romance. 
Our  captain  and  his  men  now  made  their  appearance.  They  had  been 
doing  business  on  their  own  account,  viz. ,  foraging  for  eggs,  and  it’s  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  they  had  more  than  they  could  conveniently 
carry.  They  must  have  made  good  use  of  their  time,  for  it  seemed  no 
easy  matter  to  get  at  the  nests  from  any  point  of  view  that  we  could  see. 
We  waited  till  they  got  their  brittle  cargo  into  the  hooker,  and  then  had 
our  traps  conveyed  safely  on  board,  and  screaming  (the  language  of  the 
isle)  an  adieu  to  the  gull-able  inhabitants,  we  stretched  every  stitch  of 
canvas,  and  turned  our  prow  for  home,  and  away  “  o’er  the  glad  waters 
of  the  dark  blue  sea.” 

The  Avind  was  in  our  favour  now,  the  sun  sank  beneath  the  sea,  the 
island  of  Staffa  faded  from  our  view,  and  quick  as  a  bird  on  wing  the 
night  wind  bore  us  into  the  sound  of  Iona.  The  village,  as  we  swept  past, 
looked  dreary  and  desolate.  We  called  aloud  a  last  good-bye,  nought  but 
an  echo  answered  from  the  shore.  On,  on,  on,  whispers  the  gurgling 
water  as  it  skims  the  sides  of  our  little  craft — on  past  little  isles  like  black 
specks  on  the  sea  innumerable— on  past  rugged  shores  and  bleak  head¬ 
lands,  looking  more  rugged  and  bleak  in  the  dull  grey  night. 

Till  far  on  in  the  night  we  sat  up  enjoying  the  scene  and  keeping  a 
good  look  out  for  fear  of  coming  in  contact  with  any  of  the  little  islands 
which,  like  pebbles,  strewed  the  watery  way ;  when,  worn  out,  we 
descended  to  our  beds.  Early  in  the  morning  we  were  awakened  by  a 
noise  like  thunder  and  the  vessel  trembling  violently  from  stem  to  stern, 
we  sprang  from  our  beds,  and  our  three  heads  met  at  the  entrance  way 
simultaneously.  The  line  or  rope  that  held  the  main  sail  had  given  way, 
and  like  a  banner  it  was  flying  from  the  mast,  threatening  with  every  jerk 
to  capsize  the  “Petrel.”  The  situation  was  anything  but  pleasant. 
We  had  no  time  for  reflection ;  half  dressed  as  we  were  we  rushed  upon 
deck,  and  after  considerable  dodging  we  secured  the  runaway,  and  felt 
a  little  more  easy. 

At  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  we  sailed  into  Oban  Bay.  We  had 
promised  the  captain  a  picture  of  his  little  vessel  with  us  sitting  in  it, 
after  we  got  anchored.  On  the  little  deck  above  the  den  we  tied  the 
stand  and  camera  down,  and  posed  our  sitters.  George  took  a  picture ; 
but,  whilst  he  was  developing  it,  the  hooker  gave  a  lurch  and  away  went 
the  camera  and  stand  down  amongst  the  encaustic  tiles  at  the  bottom 
of  the  craft.  The  lens  was  all  right,  but  the  camera  suffered  consider¬ 
able  damage.  So  ended  our  private  shipping  transaction,  and  we  were 
very  glad  indeed  that  things  were  no  worse.  We  got  the  camera  cobbled 
up  and  got  a  few  pictures  of  Oban  during  the  day. 

On  our  way  home  next  day  Fred  remarked—  “  It’s  perfectly  evident 
that  outdoor  photography  is  not  all  plain  sailing,  as  you  will  have 
observed  within  the  last  few  days,  Mark  !  ” 

“That’s  so,  Fred,” I  replied;  “distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.” 

“Which  you  sometimes  try  in  vain  to  get,”  said  George.  “I  fancy 
some  of  those  who  envy  us  our  outdoor  work  and  life  would  scarcely 
enjoy  what  we  have  so  often  to  endure.” 

“  In  what  form,  George  ?  ”  asked  Fred. 

“Why,  shut  up  in  a  small  town  with  miserable  weather  as  an  only 
companion,  your  pockets  getting  light  as  your  heart  gets  heavy,  waiting 
for  weeks  to  get  a  picture  or  two.” 

“Yes,  I  must  say  we’ve  had  great  luck  this  run  for  the  time  we  have 
been  out,”  said  Fred.  “I’ve  been,  like  a  ghost,  flitting  about  a  place 
a  whole  summer  season  to  get  as  many  pictures  as  we’ve  knocked  out 
of  these  few  days.” 

“  Luck,  and  no  mistake,”  I  replied  ;  “for  in  each  place  it  cleared  up 
just  in  the  nick  of  time,  as  if  we  had  engaged  an  agent  in  advance  who 
brought  out  the  sun  to  order.  ” 

“Now  I  wonder,”  said  Fred,  “if  those  people  who  grumble  at  the 
paltry  shilling  or  eighteenpence  they  pay  for  a  photograph  ever  think 
of  the  time  wasted,  the  trouble  taken,  and  the  expense  incurred  in 
bringing  all  these  little  bits  of  nature  and  beauty  together  !  ” 


“I  don’t  know,”  I  replied,  “but  I  was  rather  amused  at  a  Yankee 
lady’s  idea  of  a  picture  in  a  warehouse  in  which  I  happened  to  be  a  few 
weeks  since.” 

‘  ‘  Indeed  !  Was  it  lively  ?  ” 

“Rather,”  I  replied  ;  “there  was  a  lady  and  gentleman  looking  over 
some  stereographs,  when  I  overheard  the  following  conversation  : — 
‘That’s  good  my  dear,’  said  the  gentleman,  holding  up  a  view  of  Loch 
Lomond.  ‘Well,  I  don’t  see  much  in  it,’  the  lady  replied,  ‘we’ve 
as  good  bits  of  hills  and  water  in  our  own  country.’  The  gentleman 
then  took  up  a  picture  of  the  quay  and  shipping  at  Glasgow,  saying, 
‘Would  you  like  this  picture?’  ‘No,  our  quays  and  shipping  just 
look  the  same;  why  would  you  buy  that? — you  couldn’t  tell  one  from 
the  other’  Had  she  been  shown  the  Falls  of  Clyde,  it  is  probable 
that  she  would  have  replied,  ‘  Our  Niagara  licks  that  all  to  fits  !  a  con¬ 
siderable  falling  off  there,  I  guess  !  ’  She  had  made  up  her  mind  that 
there  was  no  place  like  home,  or,  rather,  every  place  was  like  home, 
only  not  so  good.” 

“Tffank  goodness,”  said  George,  “we  don’t  meet  many  such,  or  we 
would  have  to  give  it  up.” 

“  Never  fear,  George,  we  can  make  a  living  yet,”  said  I. 

We  landed  safely  in  Glasgow,  and  as  we  Avere  walking  up  the  quay 
from  the  boat,  Fred  turned  to  me  and  said — 

“  Mark,  for  one  trip  I  oim  I  have  had  enough  !  ” 

So  thought  we  all.  Mark  Outk. 


Httelings  of  Somfos. 
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LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening 
last,  the  8th  instant,  James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  occupied  the  chair. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  John  Spiller,  in  which  he  described  a 
considerable  number  of  early  photographs,  the  property  of  Sir  Charles 
Wheatstone.  This  paper  will  appear  in  our  next. 

Lieut.  Abney  then  read  a  paper  on  the  latent  image  and  its  develop¬ 
ment,  on  which  a  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Hughes,  Spiller, 
Davies,  and  others  took  part.  This  paper,  together  AA’ith  some  of  the 
observations  made,  which  would  not  be  understood  apart  from  Lieut. 
Abney’s  communication,  will  be  given  in  our  next  number. 

-  ♦ 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew-square, 
on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  2nd  inst.  Mr.  R.  G.  Muir,  President, 
in  the  chair.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  including  several  ladies. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and 
Messrs.  W.  Ferrier,  M.  Ross,  R.  B.  Marshall,  James  Edgar,  A.  Burns, 
J.  Cameron,  G.  H.  Montignani,  and  Lieut.  -Colonel  Herne  were  elected 
ordinary  members. 

The  following  questions  from  the  box  were  then  discussed  : —  Wliat  is 
the  Best  Method  of  Making  a  Negative  Bath,  and  Why  is  it  the  Best  ? 
and,  What  is  the  Best  Method  of  Giving  a  Gloss  to  Cartes  ? 

Mr.  W.  Neilson  read  an  extract  from  an  American  writer,  published 
in  the  News  Year  Book,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  a  Mr.  Black  had 
been  working  very  successfully  with  a  bath  containing  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  silver,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  nitric  acid — in  fact 
something  like  an  ounce  and  a-half  in  forty  ounces — and  he  (Mr.  Neilson) 
would  like  to  know  whether  any  of  the  members  had  made  any  experi¬ 
ments  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Ross  said  the  statement  was  not  new,  and  he  doubtedif  it  was  true. 

Dr.  John  Nicol  said  that  many  of  the  extracts  from  American 
papers  that  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  our  photographic  journals 
should  be  looked  upon  with  grave  suspicion.  They  were,  in  many  cases, 
so  ridiculously  absurd  that  he  was  puzzled  to  understand  why  the 
editors  inserted  them,  unless,  perhaps,  it  was  done  to  shoAV  by  contrast 
the  better  kind  of  mental  food  they  were  able  to  give  us.  He  considered 
the  article  read  by  Mr.  Neilson  as  one  of  the  most  doubtful  kind ;  at 
all  events,  it  was  certainly  opposed  to  all  the  teaching  and  experience 
of  those  who  live  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  His  idea  of  the  nitrate 
bath  was  that  it  should  be  a  solution  of  from  thirty  to  forty  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  a  trace  of  iodide  of  silver  in  each  ounce  of  water, 
with  just  sufficient  acid  to  keep  the  shadows  clean.  He  thought  the 
best,  because  the  simplest,  way  to  make  it  was  to  dissolve  the  silver  in 
distilled  water,  test  with  litmus  paper,  and,  if  necessary,  add  just  enough 
nitric  or  acetic  acid  to  turn  the  paper  slightly  pink ;  then  to  coat  a  plate 
with  collodion,  and  leave  it  in  the  bath  for  an  hour  or  tAvo. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  could  not  agree  with  the  last  speaker  on  the 
question  of  the  addition  of  large  quantities  of  acid  to  the  bath.  He 
knew  that  one  of  the  members,  Mr.  Wood,  had  long  wrought,  and 
wrought  very  successfully,  with  sometimes  as  much  as  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  acid  present. 

Dr.  Nicol  was  aware  of  Mr.  Wood’s  exceptional  experiences  in  that 
way,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  acid  used  by  him  was  acetic, 
which,  as  Mr.  Davies  well  knew,  was  very  different  in  its  action  from 
nitric;  and  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Wood’s  negatives 
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were  intended  for  photolithographic  reproductions  of  lines  in  black  and 
white,  which  was  a  very  different  thing  from  the  delicate  light  and 
shade  required  in  general  work. 

Mr.  Ross  said  that  he  had  some  of  Mr.  Wood’s  negatives,  sent  to  be 
printed  from,  and  they  were  of  the  kind  just  mentioned — intensely 
white  and  black,  and  very  deficient  in  the  middle  tints  ;  in  fact,  just 
such  as  he  would  expect  from  such  a  bath. 

Mr.  Neilson  thought  Dr.  Nicol  was  perhaps  too  strong  in  con¬ 
demnation  of  Mr.  Black’s  acid  bath.  He  had  made  an  experiment  a 
few  days  ago,  and,  although  a  much  longer  exposure  was  required,  the 
negative  was  beautifully  clean  and  fairly  good. 

Some  further  discussion  took  place,  the  general  tenor  of  which  was 
that  the  undue  quantity  of  acid  tended  to  the  production  of  too  much 
contrast,  and  that  negatives  so  made  as  to  have  their  shadows  repre¬ 
sented  by  clear  glass  yielded  very  unsatisfactory  prints. 

The  subject  of  glazing  cartes  was  then  introduced,  and  Mr.  Mack  ay 
said  that  he  considered  the  best  way  to  give  a  glaze  to  cartes  was  to 
coat  them  with  plain  collodion ;  but  as  considerable  preparation  had 
been  made  for  the  exhibition  of  microphotographs  that  was  to  follow, 
the  discussion  was  postponed. 

Mr.  Turnbull  laid  on  the  table  several  samples  of  sensitised  paper, 
some  of  which  he  had  prepared  himself,  and  some  by  Durand.  All  the 
samples  had  been  sensitised  a  year  ago.  Those  by  Durand  were 
slightly  darkened,  but  his  own  were  quite  white. 

Several  members  undertook  to  make  experiments  in  the  way  indicated 
by  Mr.  Turnbull,  and  bring  the  results  before  a  future  meeting. 

The  next  business  was  a  communication  by  Dr.  Strethill  Wright,  on 
the  production  of  microphotographs,  illustrated  by  the  necessaiy  appa¬ 
ratus,  and  an  exhibition  of  a  fine  series  of  those  pictures  by  means  of 
the  lantern.  At  Dr.  Wright’s  request, 

Dr.  Nicol  explained  the  method  of  using  the  apparatus.  He  said 
that  their  object  in  bringing  the  subject  before  the  Society  was  not  to 
introduce  anything  new,  but  rather  to  show  how  simply  the  members 
might,  during  the  long  evenings,  or  in  leisure  hours,  either  contribute 
largely  to  the  increase  of  their  incomes,  or  find  a  new  source  of  pleasure 
for  themselves  and  friends.  The  production  by  photography  of  enlarge¬ 
ments  from  microscopic  objects  is  not  a  new  thing,  he  said,  and  handed 
round  for  inspection  the  scale  of  a  sole,  photographed  by  Dr.  Wright 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  ;  but  although  since  that  time  many 
operators  had  made  really  excellent  work,  the  practice  had  not  received 
the  attention  it  deserved.  Neither  was  the  arrangement  of  apparatus 
on  the  table  new,  as  it  had  been  fully  described  frequently,  and  would 
be  found,  with  all  needful  information,  at  page  84  of  The  British 
Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  this  year.  It  consists,  said  the 
speaker,  essentially  of  a  good  microscope,  a  quarter-plate  camera,  the 
lenses  of  which  have  been  removed  from  the  mount,  a  very  deep  plano¬ 
convex  condenser,  and  a  source  of  light — in  our  case,  the  lime  light. 
The  light  from  a  couple  of  strands  of  magnesium  would  answer  as  well, 
or  perhaps  better,  and  even  a  good  argand  lamp  may  successfully  be 
employed ;  but  we  use  the  lime  light  mainly,  I  suppose,  because  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  employing  it  so  frequently  for  other  purposes,  and  have 
the  oxygen,  I  may  say,  constantly  “laid  on.”  The  body  of  the  micro¬ 
scope  is,  as  you  see,  laid  level,  the  object  to  be  photographed  placed  in 
the  usual  position  on  the  stage,  and  the  eyepiece  end,  containing  the 
eyepiece,  pushed  into  the  empty  lens  mount  in  the  camera.  A  piece 
of  cloth  folded  round  this  prevents  any  stray  ray  of  light  getting  into 
the  camera.  The  light  is  placed  at  a  distance  of  some  five  inches  from 
the  object,  and  the  condenser  placed  so  as  to  bring  the  rays  into  a  focus 
a  very  little  beyond  the  object.  There  is  generally  a  slight  difference 
between  the  chemical  and  visual  focus  of  the  object  glass  of  the  micro¬ 
scope,  which  necessitates  the  latter  being  turned  a  very  little  nearer 
the  object  after  the  object  has  been  focussed  on  the  ground  glass ;  but 
how  far  such  alteration  would  extend  may  be  readily  discovered  by 
a  few  experiments.  The  size  of  the  photograph  depends  on  the  distance 
between  the  camera  and  the  object-glass.  In  this  way,  last  night,  we 
got,  with  wet  collodion,  some  very  good  enlargements  of  diatoms, 
wood  sections,  the  eye  of  a  fly,  &c. ,  the  required  exposure  varying  from 
ten  to  thirty  seconds.  The  negatives  so  obtained  may  be  printed  either 
by  superposition  or  in  the  camera,  the  latter  giving,  perhaps,  the  best 
results.  Although  anxious  to  make  a  picture  before  you,  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  working  wet  collodion  in  such  a  crowded  meeting  has  induced 
me  to  bring  some  dry  plates  instead— a  decision  which  I  now  regret,  as 
I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to  the  exposure  that  may  be  required. 

Dr.  Wright  and  Dr.  Nicol  then  proceeded  to  adjust  the  apparatus 
and  expose  a  plate,  and  while  it  was  taken  into  another  room  for 
development,  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  got  the  lantern  into  position,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  project  a  large  number  of  the  pictures  on  the  screen.  Dr. 
Wright,  whose  eminence  as  a  naturalist  is  recognised  wherever  the 
study  is  followed,  accompanied  the  exhibition  by  a  most  interesting 
description  of  the  various  objects  shown,  and  kept  up  the  interest  of 
the  audience  considerably  beyond  the  usual  hour  of  separation. 

At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  it  was  intimated  that  the  plates  had 
been  so  much  under-exposed  that  a  suitable  image  could  not  be  developed, 
but  that  the  experiment  would  be  repeated  under  more  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances  at  a  future  meeting. 

The  meeting  having  accorded  to  Dr.  Wright  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
for  the  interesting  evening  which  he  had  furnished,  was  then  adjourned. 
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Portrait  op  the  Professional  French  Photographer  op  tup. 
Period. — French  Elementary  Works  on  Science. —Scientific 

versus  Classical  Education. 

In  one  of  my  recent  letters  I  endeavoured  to  give  an  idea  of  the  present 
state  of  photography  in  France.  Let  us  now  pass  from  the  art  to  its 
professors.  In  the  present  letter  1  will  try  to  sketch  the  photographer 
himself  as  he  is  to  be  met  with  in  many  a  French  studio. 

As  a  rule  he  is  taken  from  the  same  class  as  his  brother  professionals 
in  England  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  he  had  not  been  a  photographer  lie 
would  probably  have  been  a  shopkeeper,  a  clerk,  a  drawing-master, 
or  some  other  middle-class  occupation.  But  his  education  has  been  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  an  English  photographer,  and  to  this  must  be  added 
a  certain  difference  in  his  tastes,  his  order  of  mind,  and  his  national 
characteristics. 

In  England  a  boy  of  the  middle  class  is  commonly  sent  to  the  grammar 
school  of  the  town  in  which  he  lives,  or  to  a  private  “classical  and  com¬ 
mercial  academy,”  where  he  is  taught  the  “  three  R’s,”  a  little  French, 
Latin,  and,  perhaps,  Greek,  with  geography  and  history;  natural 
science  and  mathematics  being  almost  ignored.  Thus,  when  in  after¬ 
life  he  takes  up  photography,  he  finds  himself  sadly  ignorant  of  chemistry 
and  optics  ;  and,  as  these  subjects  require  much  time  and  study  to 
master  even  the  elements  of,  he  gets  on  as  well  as  he  can  without  them, 
and  regards  such  articles  as  treat  of  them  in  the  journals  as  a  bore.  In 
short,  he  simply  takes  in  a  photographic  journal  for  the  sake  of  the 
gossip,  and  an  occasional  useful  dodge  which  he  may  pick  up  from  it. 

But  in  France  the  case  is  somewhat  different.  There  a  boy  of  the 
middle  class  is  sent  to  the  Lyc4e  of  the  town  where  he  lives,  or  to  some 
other  educational  establishment  of  a  public  kind,  which  may  properly 
be  called  a  college  or  an  institution.  Here  he  is  taught  a  variety  of 
different  subjects,  in  classes,  under  separate  professors,  the  course  oj 
study  always  including  natural  science  and  mathematics,  whilst  classics 
are  put  more  in  the  background  than  with  us.  For  this  reason  a 
French  photographer  is  less  at  sea  in  his  optics  and  chemistry,  and  it 
is  these  subjects  which  he  likes  to  see  scientifically  treated  in  his 
journal.  Dodges,  of  course,  he  likes  too  ;  but  long-winded  yarns  and 
mere  gossip  are  his  abomination.  A  Frenchman  is  not  naturally  fond 
of  reading,  and  as  his  order  of  mind,  both  by  nature  and  training,  is 
extremely  logical,  you  cannot  annoy  him  more  than  by  expecting  him 
to  plunge  into  the  midst  of  a  great  cloud  of  words,  where  nothing  can 
be  made  out  distinctly.  Such  letters  as  sometimes  appear  in  our 
photographic  journals,  occupying  whole  columns  of  small  type,  would 
drive  a  Frenchman  out  of  his  senses.  He  would  read  a  paragraph  or 
two,  perhaps,  and  then  pitch  the  journal  aside.  And  yet  these  very 
letters  are  found  amusing,  and  perhaps  are  thought  very  profound  by 
many  English  readers.  The  contrast  between  the  French  and  English 
photographic  journals  is  most  striking  in  this  respect,  and  I  always 
find  it  useful  to  study  the  style— so  clear,  logical,  and  condensed— of 
French  writers. 

This  difference  in  the  order  of  mind  between  the  two  nations  may  be 
amusingly  illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote.  I  once  published,  in 
London,  a  half-crown  pamphlet  on  a  new  process,  and  sold  the  French 
copyright  of  it  to  M.  Romain  Talbot,  in  Paris,  on  the  condition  of  my 
helping  him  with  the  translation.  This  it  was  arranged  we  were 
to  make  together  at  his  office  one  evening,  between  the  hours  of  eight 
(after  our  dinner)  and  the  small  hours  of  the  next  morning.  My 
pamphlet  included  forty-seven  pages,  and  the  job  of  translating  it  in 
one  evening  looked  at  first  a  formidable  one ;  but  M.  Romain  Talbot 
soon  dispelled  my  apprehensions  on  this  score.  Turning  over  the 
leaves,  he  smiled  and  said,  “No  Frenchman  would  ever  read  all  this — 
the  very  sight  of  it  would  appal  him  ;  we  must  condense  it  into  two  or 
three  pages.  ”  This  was  actually  done ;  and,  a  few  days  after,  the 
French  version  of  my  process  was  advertised,  not  at  one  franc,  as  I  had 
proposed,  but  at  ten  francs,  and  it  sold  at  that  price  tolerably  well ! 

Extreme  brevity  is  a  great  recommendation  to  a  work  in  the  eyes  of 
a  Frenchman.  He  takes  it  up  and  reads  a  single  paragraph.  If  that 
be  clearly  and  logically  expressed,  he  forms  a  good  opinion  of  the  work 
and  buys  it,  if  it  be  likely  to  be  useful  to  him,  no  matter  at  what  price. 
But  how  differently  an  Englishman  behaves  !  He  sinmly  compares  the 
bulk  with  the  price,  and  expects  to  get  a  great  lot  for  his  money ! 
Suppose  I  had  cut  down  my  recent  little  work  to  four  pages,  and  had 
offered  it  for  eight  shillings,  should  I  have  found  a  single  customer  ?  In 
England,  no ;  but  in  France  I  should  have  found  fiftv. 
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There  is  another  striking  peculiarity  of  French  photographic  litera¬ 
ture,  viz. ,  the  extreme  courtesy  observed  in  it.  But  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  fully  what  French  politeness  really  is  one  must  live  in  France,  as  I 
do  now,  among  Frenchmen  only,  and  be  as  it  were  one  of  them.  It  is  a 
reality— a  downright  good-natured  reality — which  is,  moreover,  enforced 
by  custom  and  almost  by  law.  You  cannot  commit  a  greater  offence 
against  good  taste  in  the  eyes  of  a  Frenchman  than  by  being  impolite. 

With  respect  to  art-culture,  there  is  an  impression  on  the  continent 
that  the  English,  as  a  nation,  rank  very  low ;  but  this  is  a  question 
which  we  will  not  now  discuss,  for  I  feel  myself  quite  unqualified  for 
the  task,  and  have  perhaps  national  prejudices.  In  photographic  por¬ 
traiture,  regarded  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  I  am  not  disposed  to 
admit,  without  further  evidence,  that  we  are  now  far  behind  our  conti¬ 
nental  neighbours,  although  they  may  have  given  us  a  wrinkle  or  two. 

To  such  of  my  readers  as  have  sons  to  educate,  let  me  earnestly 
suggest  to  have  them  instructed  in  natural  science  and  the  elements  of 
mathematics ;  and  to  substitute  one  modern  language — say  French  or 
Spanish* — for  Latin  and  Greek.  In  particular,  let  me  recommend 
French  elementary  works  on  science,  by  which  the  student  will  not 
only  “kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,”  but  form  his  style  on  a  capital 
model.  I  have  now  before  me  two  admirable  little  works  of  an 
elementary  kind,  adapted  for  boys,  by  M.  J.  H.  Fabre,  a  distinguished 
French  savant.  One  of  these  is  entitled  Chimie  Elementaire  ;  the 
other  Physique  Elementaire.  The  former  was  published  in  1872,  the 
latter  in  1870.  The  price  is  only  "fifteen  pence  each,  in  boards ;  they 
can  be  obtained  from  Delagrave  et  Cie. ,  Rue  des  Ecoles  No.  58,  Paris. 

As  a  proof  of  what  I  say  regarding  the  present  state  of  education  in 
France,  I  may  instance  the  little  town  of  Redon,  in  which  I  live,  and 
which  is  in  one  of  the  least  civilised  parts  of  France — Brittany — which 
corresponds  to  our  Wales.  Here  there  are  two  large  educational 
establishments — the  College,  for  boys  of  the  middle  and  upper  middle 
classes,  where  about  300  are  educated ;  and  the  Institution,  for  the  sons 
of  mechanics,  agricultural  labourers,  and  what  is  called,  not  disrespect¬ 
fully,  la  basse  clause,  where  upwards  of  400  lads  are  educated.  I  know 
personally  most  of  the  professors  of  the  College,  and  the  sub-principal 
of  the  Institution  comes  to  me  to  learn  English,  so  that  I  have  a  fair 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  what  the  course  of  instruction  is  in  these 
two  establishments.  In  the  College  there  is  a  regular  professor  of 
physics  who  instructs  his  classes  daily  in  chemistry,  optics,  electricity, 
&c.,  in  the  laboratory,  with  the  aid  of  apparatus  and  models.  Thus, 
not  a  boy  of  fifteen  leaves  that  establishment  without  having  been 
instructed  in  the  fundamental  truths  of  natural  science.  In  addition  to 
the  laboratory  there  is  also  a  museum  of  natural  history,  geology,  &c. 
A  similar  system  also  prevails  at  the  Institution,  and  my  friend  the 
sub-principal  gives  daily  lectures  in  physics  to  the  upper  class  of  boys. 
Thus  the  rising  generation  in  France  is  being  taught  natural  science, 
and  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  judicious  system  must  surely  show 
itself  when  these  youths  grow  up  to  man’s  estate,  and  play  tbeir  part 
upon  the  world’s  stage. 

Nor  is  the  education  of  girls  neglected,  for  even  my  little  bonne — who 
rejoices  in  the  euphonious  name  of  Yictorine,  and  who  is  the  daughter 
of  a  ship  carpenter,  and  has  been  born  and  brought  up  in  such  a  den  as 
a  well- conditioned  English  pig  would  turn  up  his  snout  at— can  read 
and  write  French  as  well  as  I  do  English. 

In  Paris,  and  most  of  the  large  French  towns,  there  are  now  free 
public  lectures  on  science,  delivered  to  the  working  class  by  professors 
appointed  by  the  government. 

In  England,  happily,  we  are  following  suit,  and  great  changes  are  being 
made  in  the  course  of  instruction  at  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  and  at  many  of  our  public  schools,  by  which  classics  will  be 
removed  to  their  proper  place,  and  precedence  given  to  the  study  of  the 
laws  of  that  wonderful  world  in  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  live  and  act 
and  think. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  immense  practical  importance  of  a  knowledge 
of  these  laws,  and  regarding  the  study  of  them  solely  as  mental  training, 
it  must  surely  be  better  training  for  the  mind  to  study  laws  which  are 
invariable  and  admit  of  no  exception,  than  languages  which  have  died 
in  consequence  of  their  imperfections,  and  whose  rules  are  beset  at  every 
turn  with  so  many  exceptions  as  to  have  given  rise  to  such  false  proverbs 
as  “there  is  no  rule  without  an  exception,”  “the  exception  proves  the 
rule,”  &c.,  &c.  It  is  quite  an  open  question  whether,  regarded  as  mental 
training,  the  too  exclusive  study  of  classics  is  not  positively  injurious. 
Redon,  April  7,  1873.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

*  I  recommend  Spanish  because  we  are  a  great  colonising  and  commercial  people,  and 
out  of  Europe  English  and  Spanish  are  the  languages  of  the  civilised  community.— T.  S. 


THE  STEREOSCOPE  CONTROVERSY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  I  consider  it  extremely  unlikely  that  Mr.  Sutton 
could  have  seen  my  second  letter  (viz.,  of  March  24th,  and  appearing 
at  page  153)  previous  to  inditing  his  letter  published  in  the  Journal  of 
this  week,  and  as  my  aforesaid  letter  will  probably  enlighten  him  on 
some  points,  I  refrain  for  the  present  from  any  reply.  —  I  am,  yours,  &c., 
Dublin,  April  5,  1873.  Thomas  Grubb,  F.R.S. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  seems  to  me  now  desirable,  having  a  little  leisure 
from  pressing  business  matters,  to  reply  to  Mr.  Sutton’s  letter  in  your 
issue  of  March  14,  1873. 

Mr.  Sutton  commences  by  saying  that  I  am  a  disciple  of  Sir  David 
Brewster’s,  and  that  he  is  a  disciple  of  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone’s.  My 
answer^to  this  is,  that  while  I  cannot  be  considered  as  a  disciple  of  Sir  D. 
Brewster’s,  as  will  be  evident  from  what  is  stated  further  on  in  this  letter, 
I  should  be  glad  to  think  that  Mr.  Sutton  was  a  disciple  of  Sir  C. 
Wheatstone’s ;  for  Sir  C.  Wheatstone,  in  a  passage  quoted  in  my  father’s 
letter  in  your  issue  of  March  28,  states,  with  respect  to  a  new  form  of 
stereoscope  that  he  is  describing,  that  “pictures  of  any  size  may  be 
placed  in  it  at  the  proper  point  of  convergence  of  the  optic  axes.” 

Thus  Sir  C.  Wheatstone  distinctly  acknowledges  the  very  fact  I  have 
been  trying  so  long  to  impress  upon  Mr.  Sutton,  viz.,  that  there  is  some 
“proper  point  of  convergence  of  the  optic  axes.”  [See  my  letter  in  your 
issue  of  March  7,  1873.] 

Mr.  Sutton  next  cites  Sir  G.  B.  Airey,  or  rather  states  that  Sir  G.  B. 
Airey  agrees  with  him;  but,  as  this  statement  is  unaccompanied  by  the 
smallest  attempt  at  proof,  he  (Mr.  Sutton)  must  know  that  he  is 
transgressing  the  rules  of  fair  argument  in  attempting  to  bring  Sir  G.  B. 
Airey’s  name  forward  in  that  manner.  If  Sir  G.  B.  Airey  considers 
that  parallel  optic  axes  is  the  easiest  position  for  the  eyes  when  looking 
at  a  picture  held  in  the  hand,  Mr.  Sutton  can  have  no  objection  to 
inform  us  where  we  are  to  find  this  opinion  recorded.  Of  the  two 
illustrious  baronets,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Sutton  arrays  against  my  one, 
one  positively  agrees  with  me,  and  Mr.  Sutton  has  yet  to  show  that  the 
other  does  not. 

In  the  next  paragraph  Mr.  Sutton  says: — “Mr.  Grubb,  like  many 
others,  has  been  misled  by  Sir  D.  Brewster’s  treatise  on  the  stereoscope,” 
&e.  Now  may  I  ask — Is  Mr.  Sutton  gifted  with  second  sight  that  he 
thus  peremptorily  assumes  that  I  have  read  a  certain  book  ?  If  so,  Mr. 
Sutton’s  medium  is  at  fault,  for  I  never  even  saw  the  book. 

Mr.  Sutton  then  makes  a  statement  with  regard  to  the  stereoscopes 
of  the  present  day,  the  only  answer  I  need  give  to  which  is,  that  I 
have  examined  carefully  (besides  private  collections)  the  whole  of  a 
dealer’s  stock  and  have  not  found  one  stereoscope  to  correspond  with 
his  description  of  what  he  would  fain  have  us  think  all  stereoscopes  are. 

If  Mr.  Sutton’s  assertion  that  parallel  optic  axes  is  the  easiest  position 
for  the  eyes  when  looking  at  a  picture  be  correct,  it  is  evident  that  even 
an  uneducated  pair  of  eyes,  on  looking  at  a  stereoscopic  picture  held 
in  the  hand,  would  naturally,  and  with  less  strain,  view  it  stereoscopically 
than  as  an  ordinary  pair  of  pictures.  It  is  very  well  for  us  that  it  is  not 
so  ;  for,  if  it  were,  it  would  always  require  an  effort  on  our  part  to  see 
objects  singly,  and  the  natural  (according  to  Mr.  Sutton)  view  we 
would  get  of  objects  would  be  that  usually  supposed  to  be  enjoyed 
only  by  gentlemen  in  that  blissful  state  called  “  after  dinner.” 

In  conclusion  :  allow  me  to  assure  Mr.  Sutton  that  though  an  Irish¬ 
man  (and  Mr.  Sutton  never  omits  an  opportunity  of  letting  people  know 
this  fact)  I  did  not  regret  the  publication  of  my  first  letter  as  soon  as  I 
committed  it  to  the  post.  In  that  first  letter  of  mine  I  treated  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  quod  absurdum  manner,  for  I  considered  Mr.  Sutton’s  objections 
too  pedantic  to  admit  of  any  other  reply. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Dublin,  April  4,  1873.  Howard  Grubb. 


CARBON  TRANSPARENCIES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — If  Mr.  James  Sampson  will  try  a  shorter  time  of  float¬ 
ing  or  immersing  his  carbon  tissue  on  the  same  strength  of  bath,  or  his 
present  time  of  floating  on  a  weaker  bath,  I  think  he  will  find  the 
honeycomb  marks  disappear. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  George  Morton. 

April  8,  1873. 


STEREOSCOPIC  NOVELTIES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  few  words  from  me  are  imperatively  demanded  in 
reply  to  the  letter  of  “Peter  Paul  Practical,”  at  page  153. 

This  gentleman  suggests  that  a  subscription  should  be  set  on  foot  to 
enable  me  to  obtain  provisional  protection  for  that  one  of  my  three 
patentable  inventions  for  new  stereoscopes  which  I  consider  the  best. 

But  he  forgets  that  whereas  provisional  protection  only  costs  £10, 
and  lasts  for  six  months,  it  costs  about  £50  more  to  complete  the  patent 
for  three  years.*  I  would  bear  this  expense  myself  if  I  thought  the 
patent  likely  to  pay ;  but,  from  all  I  can  learn,  there  seems  to  be  no 

*  A  patent  for  three  years  need  not  really  cost  much  more  than  half  the  sum  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr.  Sutton.— Eds. 
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chance  of  large  stereoscopic  views  upon  glass  becoming  popular,  even 
with  amateurs,  just  at  present.  It  has  been  stated,  also,  as  a  fatal  ob¬ 
jection  to  my  inventions,  that  they  require  the  pictures  to  be  separate, 
so  that  one  of  the  pair  might  be  easily  lost.  We  all  know  how  easy  it 
is  to  lose  a  stocking  or  a  glove,  but  how  next  to  impossible  it  is  to  lose 
a  walking  stick,  or  an  umbrella,  or  a  common  stereo,  slide.  This,  then, 
is  an  objection ;  and  another  is  that  a  dark  box  in  which  large  transpa¬ 
rencies  are  viewed  must  needs  be  bigger  and  less  portable  than  one  in 
which  small  transparencies  are  viewed.  Thus  we  are  met  on  the 
threshold  by  such,  objections  as,  1  confess,  have  greatly  damped  my 
ardour  for  patenting.  But  if  “  Peter  Paul  Practical”  can  get  up  a  list 
of  subscribers  for  £60  for  patenting  my  invention  for  me  I  shall  have 
no  objection  whatever  to  avail  myself  of  the  liberality  of  subscribers  on 
any  reasonable  conditions  which  they  may  demand  as  a  quid  pro  quo. 

Two  of  my  patentable  inventions  are  for  panoramic  stereoscopes,  in 
which  pictures  including  90°  of  angle  are  pushed  gradually  across  a 
field  of  view  of  30°.  The  third  invention  is  for  viewing  large  glass 
transparencies  taken  in  the  usual  way,  but  not  including  more  than  30° 
of  visual  angle.  It  is  this  invention  which  would  be  the  most  useful, 
the  other  two  being  mere  optical  curiosities,  like  the  panoramic  lens. 

As  for  the  two  no?r-patentable  inventions,  I  offered,  about  a  fortnight 
ago,  in  a  private  letter  to  the  Editors,  to  describe  one  of  these,  the  most 
useful,  in  this  Journal,  with  the  aid  of  a  good  working  diagram,  if  they 
liked,  but  I  have  not  yet  received  their  reply.  Space  is  valuable, 
diagrams  are  costly,  and  the  interests  and  tastes  of  three  or  four  thousand 
readers  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  wishes  of  a  few.  We  must  not 
overload  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  with  heavy  articles, 
but  keep  it  as  lively  and  buoyant  as  possible.  So  I  fear  my  offer  may 
be  declined.  This  stereoscope  is  for  paper  pictures,  and  it  shows  them 
reversed,  so  that  they  must  be  printed  either  upon  carbon  by  single 
transfer  or  by  the  heliotype  process.  It  is  a  modification  of  WTheatstone’s 
reflecting  instrument,  the  pictures  being  placed  at  right  angles,  and 
both  facing  the  same  light,  instead  of  in  parallel  planes,  as  in  his 
invention.  It  might  have  been  patentable,  but  I  partly  described  it 
some  years  ago  ;  not,  however,  with  working  details,  which  I  will  now 
give,  if  required.  I  regard  it  as  the  best  stereoscope  in  existence  for 
viewing  paper  prints  of  large  size,  say  from  four  inches  wide  upwards. 
I  will  make  my  readers  a  present  of  the  description  complete  if  our 
Editors  think  it  worthy  of  occupying  a  page  of  valuable  space,  consider¬ 
ing  the  serious  drawbacks  which  the  instrument  has,  viz.,  the  separation 
of  the  two  prints,  and  the  reversion  of  the  image.  Nevertheless,  for 
large  heliotypes  it  would  be  the  very  thing  required.  These  could  be 
sold  by  the  company  in  pairs  at  half  the  price  that  the  present  little 
slides  now  cost ;  and  the  instrument  could  be  taken  to  pieces  very  easily, 
and  folded  up  into  a  small  compass  when  not  in  use. 

-But  if  Mr.  Grubb  has  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  readers  that  I 
know  nothing  at  all  about  the  theory  of  stereoscopy,  or  how  good 
stereoscopes  are  made,  then  by  all  means  let  us  drop  the  subject,  and 
have  no  more  discourteous  letters  about  it.  All  I  can  say  is  that  this 
theory  is  an  extremely  elementary  problem  in  geometry,  and  that  I 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  wrong  in  my  notions  of  it,  having  made  a 
special  study  of  it,  and  mathematics  having  been  a  favourite  hobby  of 
mine  for  five-and-forty  years.  I  took  to  them  at  nine  years  old  just  as 
ducks  take  to  the  water;  have  passed  through  the  Cambridge  course 
thirty  years  ago,  and  have  since  spent  many  a  long  winter’s  evening 
over  optical  problems  connected  with  our  art.  When  the  cares  of  life, 
from  which  none  of  us  are  exempt,  press  heavily  upon  me  it  is  in 
mathematics  that  I  find  my  chief  solace,  by  escaping  to  another  region 
of  speculation  and  of  thought. 

And  now  I  will  suggest  to  “  Peter  Paul  Practical”  another  plan  of 
publishing  my  invention.  It  has  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
thought,  besides  some  ten  pounds  for  making  models.  If  anyone 
would  like  to  purchase  the  invention  he  shall  have  it  for  £20,  and  that 
sum  shall  include  a  handsome  instrument,  with  a  pair  of  glass  trans¬ 
parencies  made  to  any  reasonable  size  that  may  suit  the  purchaser.  He 
can  then  do  what  he  likes  with  it.  I  would  recommend  it  for  pictures 
five  inches  wide  in  the  clear  and  seven  inches  high,  taken  with  lenses 
of  ten  inches  equivalent  focus,  so  as  not  to  include  too  wide  an  angle. 
The  pair  of  pictures  might  be  taken  upon  a  single  plate  11x9,  which 
would  leave  enough  margin  for  trimming.  Half -plate  portraits  would 
look  very  fine  in  this  instrument,  and  they  could  be  printed  while  the 
sitter  was  waiting — say  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Regarded  as  a  novelty 
in  high-class  portraiture  this  might  be  worthy  of  consideration. 

I  am  just  now  deep  in  the  subject  of  printing  transparencies,  and 
hope  to  have  something  interesting  to  say  about  it  in  the  course  of  a 
week  or  two. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Redon ,  April  7,  1873. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 

A.  J.  S.  (Casino). — Received.  In  our  next. 

Oxon.— A  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  contains  from  three  to  four  grains 
to  the  ounce  of  water. 

J.  R.  Tanner  (Australia). — We  are  glad  you  are  pleased  with  the  specimens. 
The  enamels  will  have  been  especially  useful  as  works  of  comparison. 


***  In  consequence  of  having  to  go  to  press  a  day  earlier  than  usual  this  week 
(owing  to  the  occurrence  of  Good  Friday)  we  have  to  postpone  replies  to  tho 
letters  of  several  correspondents  which  have  been  received  at  the  last  moment- 

Received. — W.  (Birmingham) ;  Banbury;  James  Martin  (Insch) ;  American 
Reader  (in  our  next) ;  A.  G.  Massey  ;  A.  Lahaye. 

Subscriber. — To  remove  the  prints  from  the  mounts  place  them  in  a  dish  of 
warm  water,  and,  after  two  or  three  minutes’  immersion,  the  prints  may  be 
peeled  off. 

Samuel  R.— Nitrate  of  uranium  is  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  water 
Commence  your  experiments  by  brushing  the  paper  over  with  a  twenty, 
grain  solution  of  the  salt. 

Photo  (Maesteg). — By  the  magnesium  light  enlargements  of  the  highest 
degree  of  excellence  can  be  obtained.  For  the  other  query  see  an  article  on 
the  subject  in  our  Almanac  for  the  present  year. 

Erratum. — In  Mr.  A.  Taylor’s  advertisement,  on  page  iii.  of  advertising 
sheet  for  April  4  (last  week’s  issue),  for  “  Curstan-road”  read  “Curtain- 
road.”  The  error  has  been  corrected  for  the  current  number. 

A.  R.  B. — The  only  advice  that  we  can  offer  is  that  which  we  have  had  occasion 
to  offer  very  often  of  late,  viz.,  do  not  waste  time  in  attempting  to  doctor  a 
bath  which  is  evidently  beyond  recovery ;  but  at  once  precipitate  the  silver, 
and  convert  it  into  new  crystals  of  nitrate  either  by  a  commercial  or  a 
chemical  process,  both  of  which  are  easy  of  accomplishment. 

X.  X. — Certainly  ;  if  you  ascertain  the  kind  of  glass  of  which  a  portrait  com¬ 
bination  is  made,  and  grind  lenses  of  that  glass  and  with  the  same  curves, 
finishing  the  surfaces  equally  well,  it  must  undoubtedly  follow  that  the  copy 
will  be  equal  to  the  original.  There  will  be  no  more  difference  between  them 
than  would  be  found  in  two  productions  by  the  same  maker. 

J.  Hall — We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  ammonia-citrate  of  iron  process  as 
practised  by  the  gentleman  named;  but  the  process  of  Sir  John  Herechell, 
or  rather  one  of  several  in  which  this  salt  is  employed  by  him,  consists  in  wash¬ 
ing  a  solution  of  ammonia-citrate  of  iron  over  paper,  and,  when  dry,  exposing 
under  a  negative,  and  developing  with  a  solution  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash. 

J.  K.  F. — The  defect  you  describe  has  been  caused  by  a  small  bubble  of  air  in 
the  balsam,  which,  when  flattened  out  between  the  lenses,  becomes  magnified. 
From  your  description  the  balsam  appears  to  have  become  rather  old,  and  to 
have  got  resinified  on  the  surface ;  a  little  air  may  thus  have  been  surrounded 
by  the  balsam,  and,  not  having  an  opportunity  of  escaping,  it  would  become 
flattened  out  and  greatly  extended  in  area.  The  remedy  for  this  is  to  have 
the  balsam  in  a  very  fluid  condition,  and  free  from  bubbles. 

Received. — “  Diogenes  the  Second ;  ”  J.M.B  ;  Colonel  Harrison ;  A  Regent* 
street  Photo. ;  Geo.  A.  Ashmore,  M.D. ;  R.  S. ;  X.  Y.  Z  ;  G.W. ;“  Salisbury 
Crags;”  “A  Member  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,”  and  several 
others  whose  letters  have  not  been  retained,  who  all  write  thanking  us  for 
having  unmasked  our  ‘‘inventive  ”  contemporary  with  respect  to  the  arrogant 
claims  put  forward  by  him,  in  which  he  appropriated  as  his  own  the  inventions 
of  others.  We  have  only  to  say  that  as  he  has  now  been  sufficiently  castigated 
for  his  failing  it  would  be  better  if  the  matter  were  here  allowed  to  drop. 
We  have  to  thank  Dr.  Ashmore  for  the  copy  of  the  British  Quarterly  ;  but 
if  he  will  refer  to  our  volume  of  the  period  he  will  find  that  it  was  dealt  with 
at  the  time. 

R.  Keene,  Jun. — 1.  There  is  a  paper  at  present  in  the  market  the  name  of  which 
is  suggestive  of  the  effect  which  can  be  obtained. — 2.  So  many  circumstances 
combine  to  produce  what  may  be  termed  a  pearly  tone  it  is  somewhat  diffi¬ 
cult  to  enumerate  them.  A  fine  example  of  this  class  of  picture  which  we 
saw  lately  was  toned  in  a  lime-toning  bath.  But  special  kinds  of  paper  are 
favourable  to  the  obtaining  of  certain  tones. — 3.  A  moist  atmosphere  is  one 
of  the  great  agents  in  producing  the  minute  splittings  in  the  film.  Although 
you  imagine  that  the  collodion  only  has  split,  and  that  the  varnish  is  un¬ 
affected,  you  will  find  upon  more  minute  examination  that  both  of  them 
have  split.  Test  this  by  rubbing  a  little  dry  lampblack  over  the  surface  by 
means  of  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool,  when  you  will  find  the  cracks  disappear. 
The  best  preventive  measure  that  can  be  adopted  is  to  keep  the  negatives 
wrapped  in  blotting-paper  when  not  in  use.— 4.  Silver  pins,  or  well-japanned 
ordinary  pins,  are  those  usually  recommended  for  suspending  silvered  paper. 
Common  pins  are  never  used. 


Moscow  Polytechnic  Exhibition. —  We  observe  that  the  only 
medal  awarded  to  photographers  in  this  country  in  connection  with  the 
Moscow  Polytechnic  Exhibition  has  been  one  to  Mr.  Walter  Woodbury, 
and  in  his  case  the  honours  awarded  have  assumed  the  substantial  form 
of  the  grand  gold  medal.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Woodbury. 

Stolen  Lens. — On  Tuesday  last,  the  8th  inst.,  Joseph  E.  Harris, 
who  called  himself  a  photographer’s  assistant,  was  brought  up  at  the 
Bow  Street  Police  Court  before  Mr.  Vaughan,  charged  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Morgan,  of  Greenwich,  with  having  stolen  a  triplet  lens  with  which  he 
had  been  entrusted  to  execute  a  commission  for  Mr.  Morgan.  The 
defendant  not  having  returned  to  deliver  up  the  apparatus  to  his 
employer  inquiries  w'ere  set  on  foot.  With  the  exception  of  the  lens, 
which  was  subsequently  discovered  to  have  been  pawned,  the  whole  of 
the  apparatus  was  found  at  the  place  where  the  work  was  being 
executed.  The  prisoner  was  remanded  for  a  week. 
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NOTES  ON  DRY  PROCESSES.— COLLODIO-ALBUMEN 
RENDERED  RAPID. 

The  collodio-albumen  process  has  acquired  a  reputation  of  a  two¬ 
fold  kind — the  first  being  that  of  the  certainty  and  good  keeping 
properties  of  plates  prepared  by  it,  as  well  as  the  excellence  of  the 
negatives;  the  second  that  of  its  slowness.  In  these  fast  days, 
when  wet  collodion  is  more  than  ever  held  up  to  view  as  the  standard 
to  which  to  attain,  slowness  in  any  process  is  looked  upon  with  a 
great  amount  of  disfavour  which  is  not  compensated  for  by  other  ex¬ 
cellencies.  The  collodio-albumen  process  is  admitted  to  possess  all 
the  other  good  qualities  desirable  in  a  dry  process ;  we  shall  proceed 
to  show  that,  by  a  slight  departure  from  the  usual  routine  of 
practice,  it  may  be  made  a  really  rapid  process. 

Some  months  ago,  when  trying  several  experiments  on  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  hot  developers  with  the  view  of  bringing  the  subject 
before  the  Dry-plate  Club,  we  made  numerous  trials  of  the  collodio- 
albumen  process  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  precise  degree  of 
value  imparted  to  it  by  ringing  thermometric  changes  on  the 
developer.  Familiar  with  the  simple  albumen  negative  process,  we 
had  long  been  acquainted  with  one  of  the  great  keystones  to  success 
in  that  process — using  the  developing  solution  quite  hot;  and  we 
had  been  aware  that  the  hot  developer  had  been  also  applied  with 
great  success  to  the  collodio-albumen  process  by  M.  Roman,  of 
Paris,  and  others,  although  for  several  years  we  have  heard  very 
little  about  this  modification.  Hence  we  desired  to  ascertain  for  our¬ 
selves  to  what  extent  value  was  imparted  to  this  well-known  process 
by  variation  in  the  temperature  of  the  developer. 

The  result  has  proved  to  be  very  gratifying,  for  we  have  obtained 
fully-exposed  negatives  by  an  exposure  so  brief  that  we  are  almost 
inclined  to  compare  it  with  wet  collodion  but  for  the  important  fact 
that  we  have  not  tried  the  two  side  by  side,  and  hence  cannot 
institute  such  a  comparison  as  ought  always  to  be  made  when 
speaking  of  relative  degrees  of  rapidity.  This  much,  however,  we  can 
say— the  increase  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates  is  very  great. 

Collodio-albumen  plates  may  be  made  to  acquire  a  very  high 
degree  of  sensitiveness  by  largely  increasing  the  amount  of  bromide 
salts  in  the  albumen,  and  by  also  increasing  the  strength  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  bath.  We  find  that  this  increase  can  be  carried  to 
a  farther  extent  in  the  collodio-albumen  process  than  when  by 
omission  of  the  collodion  substratum  the  process  becomes  the  plain 
albumen  one.  Our  principle  was  to  assimilate  it  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  Russell’s  rapid  tannin  process,  charging  the  film  with 
bromide  to  the  utmost  extent  which  it  was  capable  of  bearing.  The 
importance  of  bromide  in  collodion  is  now  so  thoroughly  recognised 
as  not  to  require  comment ;  in  the  albumen  process,  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  hitherto  been  added  either  sparingly  or  not  at  all.  In  seek¬ 
ing,  therefore,  to  develops  the  highest  capabilities  of  albumen, 
whether  used  alone  or  upon  a  stratum  of  collodion,  it  is  necessary 
to  resort  to  the  use  of  a  bromide,  such  as  that  of  ammonium,  in  a 
far  freer  manner  than  is  recommended  in  any  of  the  manuals  or 
papers  that  treat  of  the  subject. 

A  large  amount  of  bromide  requires  a  stronger  bath  than  usual. 
A  bath  of  thirty-five  grains  strength  is  used  by  many ;  let  this  be 
increased  to  sixty  grains,  and  the  advantage  will  be  apparent  after 
the  first  trial  has  been  made. 

It  has  been  recommended  to  leave  a  little  nitrate  of  silver  in  the 
film,  on  the  ground  that  sensitiveness  is  increased  by  so  doing.  It 
may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  in  the  case  of  plates  to  be 
kept  for  more  than  a  day  it  is  dangerous  to  allow  any  nitrate  to  ' 


remain  in  the  film.  The  plate  should  therefore  receive  a  thorough 
washing. 

The  developer,  we  have  said,  should  be  used  warm.  The  mode 
by  whifch  we  developed  a  plate  that  had  received  an  exposure  of  the 
duration  popularly  termed  “instantaneous,”  a  compound  lens 
having  been  used  in  the  camera,  was  to  immerse  t  in  warm  water 
until  the  glass  was  heated  throughout,  and  then  to  pour  over  the 
surface  a  three-grain  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  previously  made 
quite  warm.  To  the  pyrogallic  acid  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction  was 
imparted  by  stirring  it  with  a  glass  rod  that  had  been  immersed  in 
diluted  ammonia.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  picture  appeared 
and  the  details  were  rendered  visible  was  greater  than  we  had 
supposed  possible,  and  when  by  subsequent  intensification  the 
negative  was  brought  up  to  full  printing  vigour,  and  a  comparison 
was  instituted  between  it  and  another  which  had  been  prepared  and 
treated  throughout,  exposure  alone  excepted,  according  to  the 
directions  given  a  few  years  ago  by  one  of  the  most  successful 
workers  of  the  collodio-albumen  process,  it  was  found  that  while  the 
former  was  full  of  detail  the  latter  was  exceedingly  imperfect, 
showing  only  the  highest  lights. 

We  refrain  from  given  definite  formulae  at  present,  as  we  have  not 
yet  had  leisure  to  determine  the  best  proportions;  but  we  have  said 
sufficient  to  indicate  a  direction  in  which  a  greatly-increased  degree  of 
rapidity  is  to  be  sought,  without  this  gain  being  secured  at  the  cost  of 
the  sacrifice  of  any  other  good  quality  of  the  collodio-albumen  process. 


LIEUT.  ABNEY  ON  THE  LATENT  IMAGE. 

We  have  read  with  much  interest  the  very  able  paper  of  Lieut. 
Abney,  communicated  to  the  London  Photographic  Society,  On  the 
Latent  Image  and  Its  Development,  more  especially  since  it  treats  of 
a  theory  that  we  have  frequently  referred  to  in  these  columns.  We 
cannot  this  week  discuss  some  of  the  points  which  have  arisen  as 
fully  as  we  would  desire  to  do,  but  shall  return  to  the  subject  in  a 
future  number.  Meanwhile,  we  may  say  that  we  heartily  agree  with 
the  author  when  he  says  that  “  photographers  should  endeavour  to 
settle  the  theory  of  the  latent  image  one  way  or  another,”  and  we 
may  add  that,  if  approached  in  the  philosophic  spirit  in  which  it  has 
been  taken  up  by  Lieut.  Abney,  success  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  attend  such  endeavours. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  Lieut.  Abney  accepts  the  fundamental 
portion  of  Dr.  Reynolds’s  theory  of  the  latent  image,  but  differs  as  to 
the  details.  The  tests  which  Lieut.  Abney  has  applied  to  the 
details  of  the  theory  are  of  a  kind  likely  to  lead  to  very  real 
error,  unless  most  carefully  guarded.  We  should,  therefore,  before 
entering  into  the  question,  be  very  glad  to  have  the  details  of  the 
gravimetric  experiments  referred  to  in  the  paper. 

In  the  course  of  the  interesting  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Spiller,  F.C.S., 
he  pointed  out  the  necessity  we  have  always  urged  for  considering 
the  iodide  of  silver  as  distinct  in  most  respects  from  the  bromide  of 
the  same  metal.  He  also  counselled  caution  in  referring  to  suboxide 
of  silver— a  body  whose  existence  is  very  doubtful.  If  Lieut. 
Abney  and  Mr.  Sutton  enter  upon  questions  which  Mr.  Spiller  and 
Dr.  Reynolds  evidently  wish  to  avoid  until  important  preliminaries  are 
fairly  settled  there  is  much  risk  that  the  good  work  may  fall  through. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  all  interested  in  these  really  important  matters 
experiment  carefully  and  by  stages,  and  ultimately  discuss  the  results 
as  they  are  obtained  concisely  and  with  the  sole  view  to  get  at  the 
truth— not  to  fit  a  theory,  however  plausible— the  truth  will  doubtless 
soon  be  reached. 
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THE  STEREOSCOPIC  CONTROVERSY. 

As  we  made  the  suggestion  to  Mr.  Howard  Grubb  to  bring  forward 
his  particular  form  of  prismatic  stereoscope,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
describing  the  interesting  instrument  that  has  led  to  so  much  dis¬ 
cussion  in  these  columns,  we  may  now  offer  a  few  comments  at  the 
close  of  the  stereoscopic  controversy  which  has  been  carried  on 
with  such  praiseworthy  energy  by  all  the  parties  concerned. 

The  chief  real  point  at  issue  is  whether  or  not  the  optic  axes  of 
our  eyes  are  to  be  considered  as  ordinarily  convergent  or  parallel. 
Most,  if  not  all,  the  minor  questions  are  practically  ruled  by  the 
answer  given  to  that  first  raised ;  for  it  is  evident  that  our  notions 
of  .the  construction,  or  rather  disposition,  of  the  stereoscope  must  be 
modified  in  some  degree  to  suit  the  theory  we  may  hold  in  reference 
to  the  action  of  the  instrument. 

Mr.  Grubb,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  Howard  Grubb,  C.E.,  hold  with  Sir 
C.  Wheatstone  that  the  optic  axes  are  naturally  convergent.  Mr. 
Sutton  with  equal  energy  maintains  that  the  optic  axes  are  naturally 
parallel,  and  cites  in  his  support  Sir  G.  B.  Airey,  without,  however, 
giving  a  positive  statement  of  that  distinguished  philosopher’s  opinion. 
It  is  certain  that  Sir  D.  Brewster  and  Sir  C.  Wheatstone  held  the 
“convergent”  view,  and  it  is  not  certain — and  we  say  it  with  all 
respect  for  our  able  collaborateur,  Mr.  Sutton — that  the  Astronomer- 
Royal  holds  the  “parallelism”  theory.  There  are  many  able  men 
who  hold  different  opinions  on  this  subject,  some  being  in  favour  of 
the  parallel  and  others  of  the  convergent  theory,  while  many  more 
are  of  opinion  that  either  view  may  be  held  according  as  we  look 
at  the  matter  practically  or  in  the  abstract.  Considered  in  the 
abstract  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  each  eye  is  independent — 
not  perfectly  so,  perhaps,  but  quite  sufficiently  to  admit  of  parallel¬ 
ism  of  the  optic  axes.  It  may  be  that  this  is  the  normal  condition 
when  perception  asserts  itself.  Without,  however,  entering  into  the 
difficult  psychological  questions  involved,  we  may  notice  the  gradual 
but  evident  education  of  the  eyes  observable  in  young  children.  At 
first  the  eyes  appear  to  be  under  but  little  control,  and,  when  endea¬ 
vouring  to  perceive  an  object,  become  either  grotesquely  convergent 
or  very  sensibly  divergent.  An  adjustment  is  attempted,  but  often 
unsuccessfully ;  presently  the  child  acquires  the  requisite  power  of 
adjusting  the  degree  of  the  movement  to  the  distance  of  the  object, 
and  use  leads  to  the  fixing  of  this  co-ordination  as  habit.  Such  a 
habit,  then,  becomes  the  natural  and  easy  condition  of  true  vision, 
and  must  of  necessity  be  held  to  influence  our  conception  of  the 
construction  and  action  of  such  an  instrument  as  the  stereoscope. 
Neither  during  sleep  nor  in  diseased  conditions  of  the  brain  can  the 
eyes  be  said  to  act  normally.  Parallelism  of  the  optic  axes  under 
such  conditions,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  proof  that  this  is 
the  easiest  position  for  the  eyes  under  ordinary  circumstances,  when 
the  habit  of  convergence  has  become  firmly  fixed  in  the  man. 

In  the  abstract  Mr.  Sutton  is  probably  right ;  but  we  think  that 
Mr.  Grubb,  in  taking  the  practical  view  of  the  matter  he  has  done, 
adopted  the  most  reasonable  course  under  the  circumstances.  When 
both  sides  may  be  considered  right  in  the  main,  we  trust  that  the 
discussion  may  now  be  brought  to  a  close,  since  further  controversy 
i3  only  likely  to  shift  the  ground  of  argument  and  lead  ultimately  to 
no  satisfactory  results. 

We  again  beg  to  direct  attention  to  Mr.  Crawshay’s  prizes  for  large 
portraits  both  taken  direct  and  by  enlargement.  As  will  be  seen 
from  an  advertisement  in  the  present  number  the  competition  is  to 
take  place  in  November  next,  under  the  management  of  the  Council 
of  the  Photographic  Society,  and  full  particulars  respecting  dimensions 
and  conditions  will  also  be  ascertained  from  that  announcement. 
Competitors  should  lose  no  time  in  obtaining  their  large  negatives 
now  that  the  light  is  so  good,  and  we  hope  that  the  competing 
pictures,  both  as  respects  number  and  excellence,  will  be  such  as  to 
do  ample  honour  to  Mr.  Crawshay’s  munificence,  and  to  advance  the 
status  of  our  art-science.  _ 

We  have  received  two  sensitive  plates  from  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley, 
prepared  by  means  of  the  carbonate  of  silver  process  of  emulsifying 
collodion  described  by  us  last  year,  and  alluded  to  by  Colonel 
Wortley  in  an  article  in  another  page.  We  found  these  plates 


exceedingly  sensitive,  the  whole  of  the  details  having  been  brought 
out  with  a  brief  exposure.  In  developing  the  first  of  the  two  we 
used  a  developer  containing  only  the  same  amount  of  ammonia 
we  had  previously  been  using  for  plates  prepared  in  another  way, 
and  the  image,  in  consequence,  came  out  very  slowly,  although  it 
eventually  appeared  in  full  detail ;  but  by  the  simple  modification  of 
largely  increasing  the  proportion  of  the  alkali,  the  second  picture 
flashed  out  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  similar  to  that  of  a  wet  collodion 
plate  when  acted  upon  by  a  stroug  iron  developer.  We  had  intended 
giving  the  formula  recommended  by  Colonel  Wortley,  but  must 
defer  it  till  next  week. 


In  our  French  correspondence  this  week  it  is  stated  that  the  fatty 
impurity  often  present  in  distilled  water  obtained  by  the  condensa¬ 
tion  of  waste  steam  may  be  removed  by  shaking  up  the  water  with 
petroleum,  allowing  the  mixture  to  settle,  and  drawing  off  the  clear 
water  which,  of  course,  is  found  under  the  layer  of  petroleum.  We 
only  refer  to  the  matter  here  in  order  to  prevent  possible  waste  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  owing  to  the  preparation  of  a  bath  with  water  so 
freed  (!)  from  organic  impurities.  We  are  sure  Mr.  Sutton  must 
have  been  amused  when  he  penned  the  paragraph,  as  he  knows  as 
well  as  we  do  that  few  samples  of  petroleum,  when  shaken  up  with 
pure  water,  will  fail  to  communicate  to  it  very  sensible  organic 
impurity  that  would  in  many  cases  be  fatal  to  the  working  of  a 
nitrate  bath.  The  treatment  recommended,  while  perhaps  success¬ 
ful  in  the  removal  of  the  minute  traces  of  fatty  matter  often  present 
in  distilled  water,  is  likely  to  do  much  more  mischief  than  good. 


It  has  been  well  suggested,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  South  London 
Photographic  Society,  that  in  the  photographing  of  that  class  of 
beings  so  tersely  described  by  Mr.  F.  York  as  the  “  animals  in  the 
Zoo.,”  as  well  as  in  instantaneous  street  views,  advantage  might  be 
profitably  taken  of  the  means  of  effecting  a  reduction  in  the  exposure 
in  the  camera,  by  a  secondary  exposure  to  coloured  light  either 
simultaneous  with,  or  subsequent  to,  the  ordinary  exposure.  We 
have  already  described  some  experiments  which  were  made  in  our 
presence  by  Mr.  Foxlee,  and  in  which  a  very  brief  camera  exposure 
was  supplemented  by  an  after-exposure  of  the  plate  to  coloured  light, 
with  so  much  effect  as  to  render  visible  many  details  which  other¬ 
wise  would  not  have  been  developed  ;  and  the  suggestions  made  by 
Mr.  Foxlee  at  the  meeting  in  question  have  a  more  than  ordinary 
value  from  the  fact  that  he  knew  from  former  experience  what 
advantage  was  likely  to  be  gained.  Let  photographers,  therefore, 
make  experiments  actively  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  method  of  supplemental  or  coincident  exposures 
to  coloured  light  will  soon  become  systematised,  and  its  value 
properly  appreciated.  Considerable  use  has  been  made  of  this 
principle  by  Mr.  Foxlee  when  photographing  children  and  similar 
restless  subjects  during  the  dark  winter  days ;  and  the  evidence  of 
the  utility  of  the  system  now  being  introduced  should  prove  an 
incentive  to  others  to  work  in  the  same  direction. 


THE  NEW  METHOD  OF  SENSITISING  EMULSIONS. 

In  the  autumn  of  last  year  one  of  your  editorial  articles  contained 
a  proposal  to  sensitise  an  emulsion  by  means  of  the  carbonate  of 
silver.  I  tried  the  plan  at  that  period,  and  wrote  you  a  few  lines  to 
tell  you  of  my  success ;  but,  being  very  busy  at  the  time  with  some 
important  experiments  with  the  electric  light,  I  was  unable  to  devote 
as  much  time  as  I  should  have  wished  to  it. 

I  have  lately  taken  up  the  subject  again,  and  find  that  the  making 
of  an  emulsion  according  to  the  plan  proposed  by  you  has  one  great 
advantage — in  that  the  amount  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  required  to  give 
great  sensitiveness  to  the  emulsion  can  be  very  exactly  calculated ; 
whereas  in  the  ordinary  way  of  sensitising  an  emulsion  a  certain 
degree  of  waste  must  invariably  take  place  where  the  highest  sensi¬ 
tiveness  is  required.  Though  I  can  reduce  this  waste  to  a  minimum 
it  may  be  convenient  to  many  to  work  by  the  other  method,  and  I 
should  strongly  recommend  emulsion  workers  to  give  it  a  trial. 

If  there  be  any  difference  in  the  density  of  films  prepared  by  this 
and  the  ordinary  method,  it  is,  perhaps,  slightly  in  favour  of  the 
latter ;  but  I  send  you  two  plates  prepared  with  a  carbonate  of  silver 
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emulsion,  from  which  you  can  judge  for  yourselves  of  the  quality 
obtained. 

It  has  long  been  a  favourite  plan  of  mine  to  form  an  emulsion  by 
making  the  bromide  of  silver  separate,  and  adding  it  to  the  collo¬ 
dion,  and  in  this  way  greater  density  can  be  obtained  than  by  any 
other  method  of  sensitising  that  I  have  yet  tried ;  and,  indeed,  in 
many  cases,  unless  a  considerable  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  be 
used,  too  much  density  may  easily  be  obtained. 

II.  Stuart  Wortley,  Lieut. -Col. 


ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  SOME  EARLY  PHOTOGRAPHS, 
URANIUM  PRINTS,  &c. 

[A  communication  to  the  London  Photographic  Society.  ] 

The  examples  of  early  photography  which  I  have  the  honour  of 
submitting  to  the  notice  of  the  Society  are  of  three  kinds,  a  review 
of  which  at  this  time,  with  the  help  of  later  experiences,  may  not 
be  out  of  place,  as  stimulating  us  in  the  inquiry  after  methods  of 
producing  permanent  prints  by  processes  in  which  silver  and  gold 
are  not  required. 

Amongst  a  collection  of  early  photographs  which  Sir  Charles 
Wheatstone  recently  placed  in  my  hands  I  found  two  or  three 
copies  of  engravings  executed  in  Prussian  blue,  and  ten  examples 
of  uranium  printing,  given  to  him  in  the  year  1857  by  M.  Niepce 
de  St.  Victor.  They  are  remarkable  for  vigour  and  beauty  of  tone, 
and  were  accompanied  by  a  memorandum  in  the  following  words:— 

“  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor. 

“Prussiate  of  potass,  converted  by  the  action  of  light  into  Prussian 
blue.  One  hour’s  exposure. 

“Nitrate  of  uranium,  developed  by  prussiate  of  potass.  Quarter 
of  an  hour’s  exposure.” 

The  prints  in  question  are  exhibited ;  and  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  suffered  in  any  appreciable  degree  by  atmospheric  influences 
or  subsequent  exposure  to  light.  Not  finding  at  the  time  any 
further  account  of  their  mode  of  production,  I  was  induced  to  make 
a  few  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  if  possible,  the 
chemical  process  involved  in  their  preparation.  I  may  state  at  once 
that  all  my  efforts  to  reproduce  similar  results  by  the  employment 
of  the  yelloiv  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  ended  in  failure ;  but  by 
substituting  for  this  salt  the  red  ferricyanide  of  potassium  (used  as  a 
developing  agent)  I  found  no  difficulty  in  securing  prints  closely 
resembling  those  of  M.  Niepce,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  was  the  method  actually  employed.  My  conviction 
receives  support  by  our  finding  on  Saturday  last  a  reference  to  the 
subject  in  a  note  presented  to  the  French  Academy  by  M.  Niepce 
de  St.  Victor  in  the  year  1859,  and  printed  in  the  Comptes  Rendus, 
page  740.  The  communication  is  entitled  On  a  Process  of 
Obtaining  Photographic  Proofs  in  Red,  Green,  Violet ,  and  Blue, 
and  specifies  under  the  first  head  the  use  of  nitrate  of  uranium, 
followed  by  the  ferricyanide  of  potassium  as  a  developing  agent. 
Gold  toning  furnished  the  violet  proofs,  whilst  the  blue  were 
derived  from  the  red  prussiate  paper  washed  afterwards  with 
bichloride  of  mercury. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  much  interest  attaches  to  the  study  of 
the  action  of  light  upon  uranium  salts,  and  the  decompositions 
effected  in  the  cases  of  the  red  and  yellow  prussiates.  Special 
advantages  have  always  been  claimed  for  uranium  as  a  photgraphic 
agent  by  Herr  Wothly,  Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  and  others ;  and  I  find 
that  paper  washed  with  the  nitrate  is  very  quickly  affected  by  light, 
becoming  so  changed  from  uranic  to  uranous  oxide  that  it  acts  the 
part  of  a  reducing  agent.  Hence  it  happens  that  chloride  of  gold 
developes  an  image,  and  ferricynade  of  potassium,  which  of  itself  is 
incapable  of  exerting  any  action  upon  the  original  paper,  forms  now, 
after  its  exposure  to  light,  the  chocolate-brown  ferrocyanide  of 
uranium.  The  same  results  are  observed  with  the  mixed  solutions 
of  these  chemical  salts,  which  remain  clear  for  a  moderate  length  of 
time  when  preserved  in  the  dark,  but  give  immediate  precipitates  in 
the  sunshine. 

No  difficulty  is  experienced  in  reducing  the  ferricyanide  paper  by 
a  short  exposure  to  light,  and  perchloride  of  iron  afterwards  de¬ 
velopes  a  blue  picture ;  but  in  the  case  of  uranium  the  brown 
images  are  not  so  sharply  developed  when  this  inverted  mode  of 
proceeding  is  resorted  to,  and  the  mixed  solution  did  not  give  any¬ 
thing  to  be  compared  with  the  results  obtained  by  first  exposing  the 
uranium  paper  and  subsequently  proceeding  to  develope  the  image 
with  ferricyanide  of  potassium  as  directed.  If  the  natural  colour  of 
such  pictures  be  objected  to  as  being  too  warm  in  tone,  I  find  it  easy 
to  improve  them  by  short  immersion  in  a  weak  bath  of  perchloride 
of  iron,  which  acts,  doubtless,  by  converting  a  portion  of  the  red 


uranium  compound  into  Prussian  blue ;  and  these  two  colours 
superposed  give  a  darker  and  more  agreeable  effect.  Illustrations 
of  this  fact  are  now  exhibited,  the  proofs  having  been  fixed  by  a 
short  washing  in  plain  water. 

The  foregoing  reactions  appear  to  me  to  be  well  worthy  of  closer 
study ;  for  they  hold  out  great  promise  of  furnishing  pictures  which 
can  be  easily  and  quickly  produced,  and  seem  at  the  same  time  to 
have  the  very  desirable  quality  of  permanence. 

Together  with  the  preceding  we  found  a  few  small  experimental 
photographs,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  very  clearly  intelligible. 
They  were  produced  by  M.  Niepce  in  or  about  the  year  1857,  and 
but  might  have  been  illustrations  of  the  action  of  “  stored-up  light.” 
I  am  iuclined  to  believe  that  they  are  examples  either  of  the  iodine 
mode  of  copying  engravings,  which  will  be  found  described  at  pages 
47  and  49  oi  the  first  volume  of  the  Society’s  Journal,  or  they  may 
be  specimens  of  the  inverted  action  of  light  upon  reduced  silver 
placed  in  contact  with  iodide  of  potassium  in  excess.  The  small 
print  of  Napoleon  I.  fa  direct  positive  by  superposition)  is  shown 
by  the  side  of  the  little  picture  which  served  to  produce  it.  Words 
from  printed  type,  shown  also  in  black  upon  a  white  ground,  are 
likewise  exhibited. 

The  other  illustrations  upon  the  table  include  Holland  House — a 
very  fine  print  from  a  talbotype  negative,  presented  by  Messrs. 
Henneman  and  Co.  to  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  in  the  year 
1852.  Although  the  margin  is  a  little  deteriorated  by  fading  the 
quality  of  the  print  is  very  satisfactory,  and  exhibits  the  delicacy 
with  which  it  was  possible  to  render  minute  architectural  details 
from  a  paper  negative.  Interior  views  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851,  given  to  me  in  the  following  year  b}'  Mr.  Malone,  are  submitted 
for  your  inspection.  They  were  said  to  have  been  taken  from  albu- 
menised  glass  negatives,  and  the  prints  are  only  fading  round  the 
edges.  Besides  these  we  have  some  of  Mr.  Talbot’s  early  work, 
printed  on  plain  salted  paper,  several  of  these  pictures  being  taken 
in  pairs  (at  a  somewhat  wide  angle)  for  use  in  Sir  Charles  Wheat¬ 
stone’s  reflecting  stereoscope.  Some  of  these,  fixed  with  bromide, 
were  produced  as  far  back  as  1840  and  1841.  A  splendid  series  of 
large  stereos.,  taken  by  Dr.  Percy,  Mr.  B.  B.  Turner,  Mr.  Rosling, 
Mr.  Fenton,  and  M.  Duboscq,  are  likewise  exhibited.  With  these 
are  shown  a  pair  of  Paul  Pretsch’s  photogalvanographs,  copied  from 
Mr.  Fenton’s  stereo,  views  of  the  Undercliff,  Isle  of  Wight. 

John  Spxller,  F.C.S. 

P.S. — I  am  bound  to  state  that,  having  submitted  a  couple  of  these 
supposed  uranium  prints  to  Mr.  Robert  Hunt  for  his  opinion  as  to 
their  mode  of  production,  he  arrives  at  a  different  conclusion,  and 
has  favoured  me  with  the  following  letter : — 

“  Budoch,  near  Falmouth,  31  st  March,  1873. 

“My  dear  Sir, — I  have  every  reason  for  believing  that  Nidpce  de 
St.  Victor’s  pictures  were  produced  by  my  ‘chromotype.’  If  not 
exactly  by  that  process,  certainly  by  a  very  slight  modification  of  it. 
You  will  find  the  process  in  my  Researches  on  Light  (page  175).  I  have 
some  of  my  own  pictures  somewhere  at  home,  and  shall  be  in  London 
after  Easter.— Very  truly  yours,  (Signed)  “  Robert  Hunt. 

“  John  Spiller,  Esq.” 

Time  has  not  permitted  of  my  testing  by  fresh  experiments  the 
accuracy  of  this  surmise ;  but,  whatever  the  final  conclusion  may 
happen  to  be,  I  nevertheless  feel  it  desirable  to  describe  the  results 
that  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  uranium  salts  in  conjunction 
with  the  ferricyanide,  with  such  modifications  as  I  have  indicated  in 
the  course  of  this  paper. — J.  S. 


THE  “  MAGIC  LANTERN.” 

Is  it  not  time  that  we  gave  over  calling  one  of  our  most  instructive 
and  scientific  instruments  by  such  an  absurdly-childish  name  as  the 
“  magic  lantern ?  ”  What  could  be  more  commonplace,  as  no  one 
nowadays  dreams  of  any  magic  art  being  employed  ?  Yet  we  must 
become  the  happy  possessor  of  a  pair  before  we  can  aspire  to  the 
not  much  better  title  “  dissolving  views.” 

In  America  they  have  found  some  new  names  for  it.  It  is  most 
generally  known  as  the  “  stereoptikon.”  Now,  if  the  bold  individual 
who  was  going  to  unite  the  two  images  of  the  stereoscope  on  the 
screen  had  succeeded,  and  we  had  really  an  instrument  that  from 
two  flat  pictures  could  give  us  an  idea  of  a  solid,  then  no  name 
could  be  more  appropriate ;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  and  a  word 
that  signifies  “  I  see  a  solid  ”  is  decidedly  wrong. 

Mr.  Marcy,  of  Philadelphia,  in  calling  his  instrument  the  “  sciop- 
ticon,”  is  much  nearer,  as  this  means  “  I  see  a  shadow ;  ”  and  what 
we  do  see  is  a  shadow,  and  not  a  solid. 

Now  I  think,  as  we  English  seem  to  be  fonder  of  the  terminal 
“  scope  ”  than  of  “  optikon  ’’—the  latter  being  mostly  used  for  some 
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new  business  venture  whose  promoters  want  a  long  and  puzzling 
name  to  bewilder  the  public — that  a  better-sounding  and  simpler 
name  would  be  the  “  scioscope.”  Anything  is  better  than  our 
present  terms. 

The  above  was  written  some  fortnight  ago.  I  see,  in  the  last 
number  of  this  Journal,  that  Dr.  John  Nicol  is  much  of  my  opinion. 
The  slide  depicted  in  the  same  article  is  also  precisely  similar  to 
those  used  in  America,  where  the  pictures  are  made  to  pass  in  pano¬ 
ramic  fashion,  never  leaving  a  bare  disc.  It  should  be  made  exactly 
three  times  the  length  of  the  slides,  so  that  when  the  next  is  pushed  up 
level  with  the  extreme  end  the  centre  one  will  be  in  proper  position. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Sutton  in  his  remarks  on  the  eyes  being  in 
their  easiest  position  when  regarding  a  fixed  star,  or  any  object 
above,  say,  a  mile  ofi7,  which  amounts  to  pretty  much  the  same 
thing.  I  take  my  ideas  from  the  fact  that  when  the  brain  is  over¬ 
come  by  the  effect  of  spirits,  and  consequently  the  power  over  the 
nerves  gone,  we  then  see  all  near  objects  doubled,  which,  I  think, 
comes  from  the  fact  of  our  eyes  then  assuming  their  normal  position. 

W.  B.  W. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS. 

[A  communication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.] 

Having  been  applied  to  by  our  worthy  Secretary  to  assist  him  out  of 
the  difficulty  of  Mr.  Croughton’s  unavoidable  absence,  and  acting 
upon  his  suggestion,  I  have  made  a  few  notes  of  my  experiences  at 
the  “  Zoo.”  in  photographing  the  animals. 

My  first  attempt  was  in  1869.  I  succeeded  in  making  about  fifty 
good  negatives  in  three  months.  In  1870  I  did  the  same,  making  a 
series  of  one  hundred  in  six  months,  being  an  average  of  one  negative 
for  each  working  day. 

Last  year  I  wished  to  retake  some  of  the  most  saleable  subjects 
and  to  extend  the  series.  I  succeeded  in  doing  this,  taking  ninety-two 
new  subjects  in  two  months.  This  great  saving  of  time  is  due  to  the 
camera  before  you,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  complete 
instrument  for  photographing  babies  and  animals  I  have  ever  seen. 
I  will  not  take  up  your  time  by  describing  it,  as  I  am  addressing 
practical  men  who  will  at  once  see  its  value.  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  was 
so  much  struck  with  it  when  at  my  house  that  he  wrote  an  article 
on  it  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  this  year,  page  71. 
I  explained  my  ideas  to  Mr.  Meagher,  and  he  carried  them  out  in 
this  most  successful  manner  at  a  cost  of  £12,  and  I  must  say  I  con¬ 
sider  it  the  best  investment  I  ever  made.  The  lenses  are  Dallmeyer’s 
No.  2b,  and  the  size  of  the  plates  eight  and  a-half  inches  square, 
for  two  exposures. 

I  have  no  secret  dodges.  The  baths  were  of  the  strength  of 
thirty-five  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  as  nearly  neutral  as  possible — 
the  bulk  being  made  up  daily  with  a  sixty-grain  solution. 

The  developer  was  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  one 
drachm  (that  is,  about  twenty-five  grains  of  the  salt) ;  glacial  acetic 
acid,  five  drops ;  spirits  of  wine,  half-a-drachm ;  water  to  make  one 
ounce.  The  iron  developer  was  washed  off,  and  the  plate  flooded 
with  diluted  gold  syrup  (as  recommended  by  Mr.  Robinson)  and 
intensified  in  the  evening. 

My  dark  room  was  a  box  three  feet  square  and  five  feet  high,  on 
wheels,  which  we  generally  placed  in  a  shady  position. 

I  have  had  great  experience  in  three  of  the  most  trying  branches 
of  photography— babies,  animals,  and  London  street  views.  The 
degrees  of  comparison  are  —  babies  troublesome ;  animals  very 
troublesome ;  London  streets  exasperating.  If  any  of  you  wish  a 
trial  of  patience  let  me  recommend  you  to  attempt  to  photograph 
from  the  street  the  Bank  of  England,  Royal  Exchange,  Smithfield 
Meat  Market,  and  Charing  Cross  Hotel. 

I  now  call  your  attention  to  the  specimens. 

No.  1  is  the  Polar  Bear.  This  is  a  perfect  bear — never  still.  I 
have  exposed  twenty  plates  a  day  at  him,  two  days  in  succession, 
without  obtaining  a  single  good  negative. 

Nos.  2,  3,  and  97  are  the  Sea  Lion — more  troublesome  than  the 
bear. 

Nos.  4  and  5  are  the  Brahmin  Bull  and  Cow.  These  are  com¬ 
paratively  easy  subjects  to  photograph;  but,  being  in  confined  places, 
it  is  difficult  to  get  a  pair  of  lenses  to  clear  the  bars. 

No.  12  is  the  Eland.  This  is  a  vicious  animal ;  it  made  a  rush  at 
us,  and  with  its  horns  lifted  the  door  off  its  hinges. 

No.  1G  is  the  Camel.  These  are  difficult  subjects  to  take ;  they 
are  nearly  always  chewing  their  cud,  and  have  to  be  taken  in  the 
act  of  swallowing  it. 

No.  20  is  the  Lion.  The  carnivorous  animals  are  difficult  to 
take,  being  in  a  bad  light ;  and,  if  taken  with  the  sun  on  the  cages, 
the  shadows  produced  are  confusing. 
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Nos.  22  and  164  are  the  Kangaroo.  I  have  spent  days  over  these 
creatures ;  they  are  seldom  in  one  position  long  when  standing. 

Nos.  31  and  82  are  the  Python  and  Boa,  which  are  easy  to  take 
when  settled  on  the  keeper.  Last  year  the  python  swallowed  the 
boa;  they  were  separated  by  this  same  man,  whose  name  is  Holland. 

No.  34  is  the  Emu.  This  was  a  success  after  two  hours’  per¬ 
severance. 

Nos.  39,  58,  59,  and  60  are  the  Indian  Elephants.  These  are 
rather  troublesome,  from  the  peculiar  rocking  motion  of  the  head ; 
but  their  immense  size  allows  of  a  large  stop. 

No.  40  is  the  Giraffe.  This  animal,  like  the  camel,  must  be 
taken  when  swallowing  the  cud.  They  are  harmless  creatures,  but 
very  annoying.  There  are  several  in  the  enclosure,  and  they  have 
a  disagreeable  propensity  of  licking  the  lenses  and  removing  the 
focussing  cloth  when  you  are  focussing.  No.  156  is  a  group  of  two 
of  them — male  and  female. 

Nos.  61,  02,  63,  and  64  are  the  Hippopotami.  These  are  very 
troublesome,  as  they  generally  move  towards  you  or  go  into  the 
water.  The  one  of  Master  Guy  Fawkes  was  taken  on  a  dull,  cold 
day  at  Christmas. 

No.  66  shows  the  Bear  up  the  pole.  Twenty-four  plates  were  ex¬ 
posed  on  this  brute,  tiring  both  the  keepers  and  ourselves. 

No.  67  is  Wapiti  Deer.  This  class  of  animal  is  most  trying ;  they 
are  timid  and  ferocious,  preventing  our  going  inside  the  enclosure, 
while  outside  the  bars  are  not  wide  enough  for  the  pair  of  lenses. 

No.  81  is  the  Smoking  Monkey — so  called  from  a  habit  he  acquired 
on  board  one  of  the  transports  durying  the  Abyssinian  war.  He 
was  decorated  with  a  war  medal,  but  he  is  now  dead. 

No.  95  is  the  Porcupine.  This  is  a  most  restless  creature,  and 
occupied  us  for  very  many  hours. 

No.  96  is  the  Bison — a  most  formidable  fellow,  and  very  trouble¬ 
some  ;  he  has  since  died. 

No.  98  is  the  Male  Rliinoceors.  This  animal,  when  I  was  taking 
him,  got  his  horn  fixed  under  the  iron  bars,  and,  in  releasing  him¬ 
self,  tore  it  completely  off. 

No.  99  is  the  Female  Rhinoceros.  She  gave  us  lots  of  trouble  and 
a  great  fright.  We  were  allowed  inside  the  enclosure,  the  pond 
separating  us.  She  suddenly  turned  upon  us,  and  I  told  my 
assistant  to  knock  the  camera  into  the  pond  and  run  for  shelter; 
but  the  keeper  stepped  forward  and  drove  her  back  with  a  long 
whip.  I  thought  the  camera  would  be  less  injured  by  the  water 
than  by  the  animal. 

No.  102  is  the  Syrian  Bear.  This  animal  is  taken  with  his  mouth 
open  to  catch  a  nut. 

No.  113  is  the  African  Elephant,  loaded  with  children.  This 
picture  was  quite  instantaneous. 

No.  125  is  the  Chimpanzee  “Joey” — a  troublesome  customer, 
obliged  to  wear  a  jacket,  having  symptoms  of  consumption.  He 
suffers  from  the  cold,  and  is  generally  on  the  move.  I  would 
recommend  all  who  visit  the  gardens  to  ask  for  Sutton’s  private 
room  in  the  monkey-house,  and  witness  his  antics.  The  visitor 
will  go  away  impressed  with  the  idea  that  Darwin  has  some  grounds 
for  the  relationship  he  says  subsists  between  the  human  family  and 
the  lower  orders  of  creation. 

Nos.  135  and  following  numbers  are  Gazelles — timid,  troublesome 
little  things  to  photograph. 

No.  153  is  a  picture  of  the  Zebra  and  Colt.  To  secure  this  we 
watched  for  hours  and  spoiled  dozens  of  plates. 

Nos.  157  and  158  are  portraits  of  the  Syrian  Ass.  You  will  notice 
the  peculiar  marks  on  the  animal  from  the  shadows  of  the  bars. 

No.  159  is  the  Tasmanian  Devil — a  most  appropriate  name.  He 
was  so  restless  that  he  tumbled  off  the  box  he  was  placed  on  at 
least  twenty  times. 

No  173  is  the  Hairy-Eared  Rhinoceros — a  new  species,  the  only 
one  in  Europe,  and  called  by  mistake  the  “  Sumatran.”  This  animal 
is  seldom  in  a  fit  state  to  be  photographed,  being  generally  covered 
with  mud,  in  which  it  is  nearly  always  wallowing. 

No.  179  is  the  Pelican,  and  is  an  instantaneous  picture,  having  to 
be  taken  hurriedly  to  secure  the  position. 

No.  183  is  Whit-Monday  at  the  Zoo. 

No.  188  is  the  Bengal  Tiger.  This  animal  was  the  pet  of  two 
regiments  in  India.  It  was  reared  with  a  dog,  to  whom  it  was  much 
attached.  They  were  in  the  same  cage  together  when  first  placed 
in  the  Gardens. 

I  am  afraid  my  paper  will  not  be  considered  a  very  practical  one, 
so  in  concluding  I  will  state  that  of  the  two  baths  I  had  in  use 
one  was  new  and  the  other  an  old  one  reduced  with  copper,  as 
recommended  by  that  eminent  photographic  chemist,  Lieut.  Abney, 
in  the  Photographic  Neivs  Almanac  for  1872.  Both  worked  equally 
well.  I  am  so  much  satisfied  with  this  plan  that  I  treat  all  worn-out, 
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sandy  baths  in  this  way,  instead  of  boiling  down,  fusing,  and  redis- 
solving-— the  resulting  bath  being  still  an  old  one  ;  whereas  by  Lieut. 
Abney’s  plan  you  have  really  a  new  one.  I  deviate  slightly  from 
Lieut.  Abney’s  instructions  by  precipitating  the  iodide  of  silver  with 
citric  acid,  and  using  a  copper  bar  instead  of  sheet  copper  or  wire, 
which  requires  less  oxide  of  silver  to  remove  the  nitrate  of  copper. 
I  have  now  in  use  four  Winchesters  prepared  in  this  way  from  all 
my  last  year’s  baths,  and  which  are  most  satisfactory.  I  can  strongly 
recommend  this  plan  of  turning  old  baths  into  new  ones. 

Frederick  York. 


ON  THE  LATENT  IMAGE  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT. 

[A  communication  to  the  London  Photographic  Society.] 

I  have  thought  that  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  our  attention 
to  the  chemical  theory  of  the  latent  image  as  propounded  by  Dr. 
Reynolds,  and  to  try  its  accuracy  by  the  results  of  a  few  experiments. 
I  have  taken  his  paper  as  read  before  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  as  my 
text,  from  which  I  give  extracts  as  printed  in  the  Chemical  Neivs  of 
Jan.  17.  After  recapitulating  Dr.  Budde’s  experiments  on  chlorine, 
and  suggesting  the  possibility  that  light  may  have  the  same  action  on 
iodine,  he  proceeds  to  say  : — 

“Iodide  of  silver  consists  of  one  atom  of  silver  and  one  of  iodine.  Now, 
the  atom  of  silver  is  known  to  be  equivalent  to  only  one  atom  of  hydrogen ; 
but  the  study  of  organic  and  other  iodine  compounds  teaches  us  that  the  atom 
of  iodine  is  equivalent  to  three  of  hydrogen,  though  in  most  compounds  only 
appearing  to  be  equivalent  to  one  hydrogen  atom.  Representing  graphically 
the  atoms  of  silver  and  of  iodine  respectively  by  equal  circles,  and  the 
equivalent  of  each  atom  by  lines  projecting  from  the  circumference,  as  usual 
now  in  graphic  formulas,  we  may  represent  ordinary  iodide  of  silver  in  the 
following  way : — 


Here  one  of  the  three  *  bonds  ’  or  centres  of  attraction  of  iodine  is  united  with 
the  single  bond  of  silver,  the  other  two  neutralising  each  other,  as  indicated 
by  the  dotted  line,  and  so  remaining  latent.  Up  to  this  point  I  have  advanced 
nothing,  new ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  recognise  these  preliminary  matters  in 
accounting  for  the  action  of  light  on  iodide  of  silver. 

“  Common  experience  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  in  many  cases  the 
action  of  light  chiefly  consists  in  the  severance  of  the  union  of  unlike  bodies 
held  in  combination  by  comparatively  feeble  affinity  ;  and  the  highly-interest¬ 
ing  investigations  of  Dr.  Budde  would  seem  to  go  further,  and  to  prove  that 
the  same  kind  of  action  is  inimical  to  the  exercise  of  the  still  more  feeble 
attractive  force  which  tends  to  unite  the  atoms  of  like  matter  in  molecules. 
We  have  only  to  extend  the  statement  to  the  union  of  bonds  in  a  single  atom, 
as  in  the  case  of  iodine,  and  we  gain  a  perfectly  intelligible  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  influence  exerted  upon  iodide  of  silver  by  light,  and  the  cause  of 
the  well-known  difference  in  chemical  relations  between  the  unexposed  and 
exposed  silver  compound. 

“  The  two  conditions  may  be  graphically  represented  thus  : — 


Unexposed.  Alter  exposure. 

“After,  as  before,  exposure  the  compound  is  iodide  of  silver;  but  two  of 
the  three  attractive  powers  of  the  iodine  are  now  free  from  each  other’s  control, 
and  ready  to  enter  into  new  combinations.  It  is  evident  that  change  may  now 
take  place  in  either  of  two  directions.  First,  the  atom  of  iodide  of  silver  may 
attract  two  additional  atoms  of  silver  or  other  analogous  body  to  itself  in  so- 
called  development ;  or,  secondly,  a  complete  separation  of  iodine  from  silver 
may  arise,  owing  to  the  exercise  of  the  superior  power  of  the  two  free  bonds  of 
the  former  over  the  one  attached  to  the  silver  atom.  It  appears  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  first  condition  obtains  in  acid  development  with  excess  of 
silver,  while  in  alkaline  development  the  action  is  more  likely  to  be  chiefly  of 
the  second  kind. 

“  Up  to  the  point  at  which  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  light  is  capable  of 
severing  the  union  between  the  latent  ‘  bonds  ’  of  iodine,  the  theory  is  in 
harmony  with  the  current  of  thought  in  chemistry.  But  it  is  not  yet  gene¬ 
rally  admitted  that  a  *  bond  ’  can  remain  free  or  unsatisfied.  The  existence  of 
apparently  anomalous  compounds  as  nitric  oxide  and  certain  of  the 
chlorine  oxides  has,  however,  led  some  chemists  to  think  that  certain 
‘  atomicities  ’  in  a  compound  may  remain  free,  and  ready  to  enter  into  new 
combinations  on  a  favourable  opportunity  presenting  itself.  The  experiments 
of  Dr.  Budde  on  chlorine  strongly  support  such  a  view;  and,  further,  when 
we  carefully  consider  the  action  of  chlorine  on  olefiant  gas,  under  the  influence 


of  sunlight,  I  see  no  difficulty  in  supposing  light  actually  to  have  the  power 
of  severing  the  union  between  the  latent  ‘  bonds  ’  of  an  atom.  I  venture  to 
think  that  this  could_take  place  even  more  easily  in  some  cases  than  could  the 
separation  between  the  atoms  of  the  molecule  of  a  simple  body,  or  the  much 
more  difficult  case  of  the  disunion  of  the  unlike  atoms  of  a  compound  such  as 
iodide  of  silver.  If,  then,  the  last  and,  as  must  be  admitted,  the  least  likely 
case  to  occur  is  that  which  we  can,  in  several  compounds,  actually  observe,  we 
are  clearly  warranted  in  assuming  the  much  easier,  and,  a  priori,  the  more 
probable,  change  to  take  place  also. 

“Let  us  now  apply  the  theory  stated  above  to  the  explanation  of  some  of 
the  facts  of  development.  I  shall  take  at  present  only  the  case  of  acid  de¬ 
velopment — with  iron,  for  example — in  the  presence  of  excess  of  silver  in  the 
solution  flooding  the  film.  The  acid  present  prevents  the  immediate  deposition 
of  metal ;  but  still  the  exercise  of  even  a  very  slight  attractive  power  is 
capable  of  separating  the  silver  from  the  liquid.  The  existence  and  exercise  of 
the  surplus  chemical  energy  of  the  iodine  atom  of  the  exposed  iodide  of  silver 
is  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  attraction  to  the  exposed  iodide  only  of 
the  metal  silver,  and  this  without  assuming  that  the  iodide  of  silver  itself 
suffers  any  decomposition ;  in  fact,  the  process  appears  to  consist  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  &»subiodide  of  silver  by  addition  of  silver  to  the  exposed  iodide,  not  by 
abstraction  of  iodine,  as  might  be  supposed.  If  such  a  definite  compound  be 
produced  in  the  manner  indicated,  its  formula  most  probably  is  Ag3I ;  for  each 
of  the  three  ‘  bonds  ’  of  the  iodine  is  now  engaged  with  an  atom  of  the  silver. 

“  If  the  film  be  now  fully  washed  after  development  we  have  a  layer  of 
ordinary  iodide  of  silver  carrying  an  image  formed  of  a  subiodide  of  silver  the 
constituents  of  which  are  held  together  by  comparatively  feeble  force ;  but  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  determination  of  silver  to  the  exposed 
iodide  in  the  first  instance,  in  order  that  the  subiodide  may  be  formed,  facili¬ 
tates  the  deposition  at  the  same  time  and  on  the  same  part  of  the  film  of 
metallic  silver  in  addition ;  so  that  we  are  not  to  look  upon  the  image  as  con¬ 
sisting  only  of  the  subiodide,  but  as  carrying  some  free  silver  also.” 

I  believe  that  Dr.  Reynolds  is  perfectly  correct  in  his  assumption 
regarding  the  action  of  light  on  the  iodide  of  silver,  and  that  the  two 
bonds  of  iodine  are  free  to  enter  into  other  combinations ;  but  before 
committing  ourselves  to  say  that  the  image  is  formed  by  the  formation 
of  a  subiodide  of  silver  by  addition  of  silver,  and  not  by  the  abstraction 
of  iodine,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  the  pros  and  cons.  Dr.  Vogel 
has  proved  most  conclusively  to  my  mind  that,  with  iodide  of  silver,  it 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  produce  a  developable  image,  to  have  some 
iodine-absorbent  present,  and  yet  such  an  iodine-absorber  as  shall  not 
destroy  the  iodide  of  silver.  If  pure  dry  iodide  of  silver  be  taken, 
and  every  trace  of  free  silver  washed  from  it,  and  no  “  sensitiser,”  as 
such  bodies  as  gum,  gallic  acid,  &c.,  are  aptly  called,  be  placed  in  con¬ 
tact  with  it,  all  experiments  that  I  have  undertaken  tend  to  show  that 
it  (the  iodide  of  silver)  is  insensitive  to  light,  though  other  experi¬ 
mentalists  assert  the  reverse.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  moist 
layer  in  collodion  is  not  a  fair  trial  of  this,  as  the  pyroxyline  itself  may 
be  a  sensitiser  under  certain  conditions.  Take  iodide  of  silver  under 
the  same  conditions  and  add  a  sensitiser  to  it,  and  an  image  becomes 
developable  at  once.  How  is  this  ?  unless  it  be  that  the  iodine  from  an 
exposed  plate  requires  to  be  absorbed — that  is,  that 
3AgI  +  2X  =  Ag3I  +  2X1 
where  X  stands  for  any  sensitiser. 

According  to  Dr.  Reynolds’s  theory,  the  presence  of  the  sensitiser  is 
immaterial  except  in  development.  Try  an  experiment  to  prove  or 
disprove  it.  Wash  iodide  of  silver  thoroughly,  expose,  then  pour  over 
it  nitrate  of  silver  (which  is  the  most  powerful  sensitiser),  and  there 
will  be  no  reduction  of  silver  in  development  to  form  an  image.  The 
result  will  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  theory.  I  believe  that  a 
modification  of  the  theory  leads  to  a  correct  view,  viz.,  that  the  sub¬ 
iodide  is  formed  during  exposure,  and  not  during  development.  A 
good  many  experiments,  and  direct  and  circumstantial  evidence  ob¬ 
tained  therefrom,  tend  to  prove  this  modified  theory.  To  clear  the 
ground  I  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  latent  and  visible  image  produced 
by  light  alone.  It  is  the  fashion  to  treat  the  latent  image  as  something 
totally  distinct  from  the  visible  image  produced  by  long  exposure. 
Now,  with  due  deference,  I  must  say  that  I  am  sceptical  as  to  any 
difference  between  them,  excepting  as  to  degree.  I  hold  that  the  latent 
image  is  the  commencement  of  the  visible  image,  that  it  requires  long 
exposure  to  produce  this  visible  image ;  in  some  cases  the  image  may 
never  be  made  visible.  Are  these  two  actions  taking  place  simulta¬ 
neously  (in  a  dry  plate,  for  instance) — one  which  produces  a  visible 
image  and  another  a  latent  image  ?  If  so,  do  they  commence  together  ? 
and  does  one  end  before  the  other  ?  or  is  there  such  a  waste  of  energy 
that  only  one  is  utilised  at  a  time?  I  agree  with  Mr.  Sutton  in  much 
that  he  has  written  regarding  this  subject,  though  I  disagree  with  him 
as  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  developed  image.  I  take  it  that  Mr. 
Sutton  is  right  when  he  declares  the  two  images  should  be  regarded  as 
the  same.  One  or  two  experiments  are  suggestive.  I  took  an  iodised 
plate,  kept  it  in  the  bath  two  minutes,  exposed  it  to  white  light  for 
two  seconds,  developed  the  image  and  kept  the  developer  on  for  half 
a  minute,  dissolved  off  the  deposited  silver  with  nitric  acid ;  took 
another  plate  similarly  prepared,  exposed  it  for  eight  seconds,  developed 
for  the  same  length  of  time,  dissolved  off  with  nitric  acid  as  before ; 
took  another  plate,  exposed  it  for  sixteen  seconds,  and  treated  it  simi¬ 
larly.  The  three  portions  of  nitric  acid  were  then  tested  for  silver. 
The  first  was  found  to  contain  1*2  grain,  the  second  1'4  grain,  and  the 
third  1  -7  grain  ;  another  plate  was  exposed  to  the  point  of  discolouration, 
treated  as  before,  and  four  grains  were  found  present. 
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Of  course  such  experiments  show  merely  an  approximation  to  the 
truth  ;  still  they  show  distinctly  that  by  longer  exposure  more  chemical 
power  is  at  work.  Does  not  this  also  demonstrate  that  one  action  only 
is  taking  place  ?  The  molecules  of  iodide  of  silver  are  infinitely  small. 
The  iodide  of  silver  on  a  film  is  really  an  aggregate  of  atoms  ;  and  some 
must  be  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  others.  Thus  light  will  change, 
say,  n  atoms  from  iodide  to  subiodide  in  one  second,  in  the  next  m,  and 
so  on,  till  a  sufficient  number  are  formed  to  show  the  colour  due  to  the 
subiodide — as  in  ordinary  analytical  operations,  where  we  know  that 
with  certain  reagents  we  require  a  certain  amount  of  a  substance  to  be 
present  in  order  to  recognise  it  by  colour  imparted.  In  dry  plates  the 
visible  image  may  be  due  to  the  colour  given  by  the  absorption  of  the 
iodide  by  the  sensitiser ;  for  iodide  will  change  the  colour  of  organic 
compounds  similarly  to,  though,  of  course,  in  a  less  degree  than,  starch. 
A  plate  prepared  with  starch  gave  a  decidedly  blue  image  after  long 
exposure.  With  chloride  of  silver  the  change  is,  of  course,  well  marked, 
because  the  subchloride  is  of  a  purple  colour  ;  whilst  the  colour  of  the 
subiodide  is  only  seen  after  long  exposure  to  light.  I  next  tried  to 
prove  that  the  iodide  of  silver,  when  exposed  to  light  in  the  presence 
of  AgO,NOs,  gained  in  weight.  Thirty  grains  of  pure  and  thoroughly  - 
dried  iodide  of  silver  were  prepared  and  exposed  to  light  in  the  presence 
of  free  nitrate  of  silver.  The  same  iodide  was  collected  carefully  and 
thoroughly  dried  and  weighed.  There  was  an  excess  of  '1  grain  in 
weight.  All  the  iodide  dissolved  in  the  silver  solution  should  be  added, 
and  any  small  loss  which  might  accrue.  This  proves,  I  think,  conclu¬ 
sively  that  the  iodide  took  up  more  silver,  or 
3AgI  +  6  Ag  =  3AgsI. 

Again,  to  revert  to  circumstantial  evidence  :  iodide  of  silver  was  ex¬ 
posed  in  nitrate  of  silver  which  was  perfectly  neutral ;  after  a  time  the 
solution  became  distinctly  acid,  and  small  bubbles  (which  presumably 
may  have  been  oxygen)  almost  at  once  collected  on  the  iodide.  This 
would  arise  from 

Agl  +  2Ag0,N04  +  2HO  =  Ag3I  +  20  +  2H0,N04. 

That  these  bubbles  were  oxygen  I  think  may  be  assumed  from  a  similar 
experiment  made  with  AgBr.  In  this  case  I  was  led  to  smell  the  solu¬ 
tion,  and  there  was  a  distinct  odour  of  ozone — so  much  so  that  the 
starch  test  was  tried  and  proved  its  presence.  These  experiments 
ought  to  be  frequently  repeated.  Having  carried  them  out  several  times, 
under  varying  conditions,  with  the  same  result,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
in  their  correctness.  In  the  case  of  the  iodide  experiment  I  may  remark 
that  the  oxygen  was  not  in  the  state  of  ozone.*  Since  the  bubbles  be¬ 
gan  to  form  almost  immediately  on  exposure  to  light,  may  we  not 
assume  that  chemical  action  commenced  at  once  ?  The  last-mentioned 
experiment  with  bromide  of  silver,  I  think,  is  important  in  its  bearing 
on  alkaline  development,  accounting  for  the  reaction  that  takes  place, 
and  which  I  shall  mention  presently.  I  have  tried  to  prove  that, 
previous  to  development,  subiodide  is  formed.  Having  got  thus  far,  it 
remains  to  ascertain  how  the  image  is  made  visible  by  development. 

In  acid  development  the  image  is  not  formed  by  the  reduction  of  sub¬ 
iodide  of  silver  formed,  but  by  the  attraction  of  this  subiodide  for 
metallic  silver  as  it  is  deposited  from  the  free  nitrate  by  the  developer. 
I  took  a  film  of  iodide  of  silver,  exposed  it  to  light,  fully  developed  it, 
dissolved  off  the  image  by  nitric  acid  before  fixing,  washed  well,  re¬ 
dipped  in  a  bath,  redeveloped  without  fresh  exposure,  washed  and 
dissolved  again  with  nitric  acid,  and  so  on  for  half  a  dozen  times.  At 
the  end  of  the  sixth  time  of  dissolving  1  found  no  more  difference  in  the 
physical  appearance  of  the  iodide  than  when  I  took  it  out  of  the  bath 
for  the  first  time.  There  was  no  trace  of  an  image  from  reduction  of 
iodide.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  time  iodide  of  potassium  and  iodine 
were  flowed  over  the  plates  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  the  image 
attempted  to  be  developed  after  adding  silver.  There  was  no  trace  of 
one  ;  the  subiodide  Ag3I  had  returned  to  its  normal  condition  of  iodide, 
Agl.  The  plate  was  washed,  redipped  in  the  bath,  and  another  view 
taken.  This  developed  without  a  trace  of  the  first  view.  This  image 
was  repeatedly  dissolved  away,  and  with  the  same  result  as  before.  I 
think  this  pretty  conclusively  proves  that  the  image  made  visible  by 
acid  development  is  due  to  the  free  silver,  and  not  to  the  reduction  of 
the  subiodide,  and  that  it  really  is  subiodide  that  is  formed. 

Dr.  Reynolds,  if  I  read  aright,  assumes  that  until  development  there 
is  iodide  of  silver  in  the  film,  and  that  on  development  the  3AgI  forms 
3AgsI  by  the  abstraction  of  silver  from  the  free  nitrate.  In  the  last 
paragraph  but  one  he  says  : — “Fixation  by  hyposulphite  of  sodium  con¬ 
sists  in  the  decomposition  of  the  subiodide  of  silver,  ordinary  iodide  of 
silver  dissolving,  and  the  excess  of  silver  remaining  and  forming  the 
image  in  its  final  condition.” 

Were  this  the  case,  if  exactly  the  same  amount  of  collodion  were 
flowed  on  two  equal  plates,  excited  in  the  bath,  exposed  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  developed  with  exactly  the  same  amount  of  developer 
till  all  action  had  ceased,  washed  thoroughly,  and  then  the  image  from 
one  plate  dissolved  off  before  fixation  and  the  other  after,  the  silver 
dissolved  from  the  last  plate  ought  to  be  more  than  in  the  former  ;  for 
Ag„I  +  rcAg  =  (n  +  2)  Ag  +  Agl,  giving  (n  +  2)  Ag  for  the  latter,  and 
n,  Ag  in  the  former. 

Practically  the  silver  in  the  former  was  found  very  slightly  greater 
than  in  the  latter,  which  may  have  been  due  to  the  very  slight  solvent 

*  Since  writing  this  paper  the  presence  of  oxygen  as  ozone  has  been  determined. 


action  of  the  hyposulphite.  This  experiment  is  rough,  and  better  will  1 
probably  be  devised;  too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  on  it. 

At  any  rate,  if  the  subiodide  be  formed  before  development  and 
during  exposure,  the  image  can  only  be  formed  by  the  method  I  have  I 
indicated. 

I  also  cannot  see  how  Dr.  Reynolds’s  theory  accounts  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  latent  image  by  iodine  or  iodide  of  potassium  ;  for  it  must  ! 
be  recollected  that  it  is  supposed  that  the  subiodide  is  not  formed  till  | 
after  development.  Why  should  iodine  destroy  the  image,  unless  it  be 
by  reconverting  the  formed  subiodide  to  iodide  ? 

In  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  image  by  these,  I  would  refer  you 
to  Dr.  Vogel’s  experiments,  which  have  been  published  in  the  News. 

With  regard  to  alkaline  development  we  must  leave  the  iodide  of 
silver,  as  it  is  not  amenable  to  it.  Bromide  of  silver  is  mostly  employed 
where  this  mode  is  made  use  of.  In  this  case  the  image  is  formed  in 
the  film,  there  is  no  free  silver  to  be  deposited,  and  the  density  of  the 
picture  is  entirely  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  bromide.  The  most 
usual  way  of  regarding  the  image  is  to  say  that  the  bromide  is  reduced 
to  the  metallic  state.  This,  I  think,  is  not  quite  the  case  primarily,  as 
I  have  already  stated  in  the  News.  Taking  ammonia  and  pyrogallic 
acid  as  a  developing  agent,  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  we  get  a  for¬ 
mula  (supposing  the  latent  image  to  be  subbromide) — 

Ag3Br  +  NH„0  +  Pyr ; 
we  get  Ag30  +  NH4Br  +  Pyr, 

a  suboxide  of  silver  probably,  though  it  may  be  the  oxide.  A  proof  of 
this  relation  is  that  if  a  plate  be  developed  by  the  alkaline  method, 
fixed,  and  then  be  flowed  over  with  strong  ammonia,  it  will  be  found 
that  on  testing  the  ammonia  the  presence  of  silver  will  be  indicated  in 
the  usual  manner.  Again:  three  or  four  times  it  has  happened  to  me 
that  where  a  collodio-bromide  plate  has  been  under-exposed  and  the 
image  has  been  attempted  to  be  forced  out  by  adding  ammonia,  the 
reduced  bromide  has  disappeared  entirely;  in  other  words,  the  oxide 
has  been  dissolved  by  the  ammonia.  The  tendency  of  bromide  of  silver 
to  form  ozone  in  its  decomposition  suggests  that  the  same  tendency 
exists  where  subbromide  is  decomposed  ;  and  hence  the  fact  of  the 
silver  absorbing  this  active  form  of  oxygen.  The  use  of  strong  pyro¬ 
gallic  acid  solution,  as  recommended  by  Colonel  Wortley,  does  away 
with  this  tendency  in  a  great  measure ;  for  nearly  as  fast  as  the  oxide 
is  formed,  so  does  the  pyrogallic  acid  rob  it  of  its  oxygen,  reducing  it  to 
the  metallic  state.  Thus  it  appears  to  me  that  there  are  usually  two 
reductions  that  take  place  by  alkaline  development — first,  the  reduction 
of  the  subbromide  to  the  state  of  oxide  ;  and,  secondly,  the  reduction  by 
the  pyrogallic  acid  of  the  oxide  to  metallic  silver.  There  is  another 
danger,  besides  the  reduction  of  the  subbromide  to  the  oxide,  in  using 
a  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  viz.,  the  reduction  of  the  bromide  itself. 
Ammonia  will  reduce  bromide  to  the  state  of  oxide  (though  not  so 
readily)  and  give  fog  on  the  plate ;  hence  it  is  important  to  use  only  a 
sufficient  proportion  of  ammonia  to  reduce  the  subbromide  without 
reducing  the  bromide. 

I  may  again  allude  to  Mr.  Sutton’s  articles  in  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography,  published  during  the  last  six  months.  His  experi¬ 
ments  I  have  repeated,  generally  with  the  same  results  as  himself ;  but 
our  deductions  drawn  from  them  differ.  It  seems  to  me  that  photo¬ 
graphers  should  endeavour  to  settle  the  theory  of  the  latent  image  one 
way  or  another,  and  with  the  same  circumstantiality  of  evidence  as 
that  on  which  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  rests  for  its  proof. 
Philosophers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  practical  photographers,  and  not  un- 
frequently  bungle  their  experiments  in  our  art  by  bad  manipulation, 
caused  by  want  of  practice.  It  is  photographers  alone,  who  combine 
practice  with  theory,  such  as  Dr.  Reynolds,  who  may  solve  the  problem ; 
and  I  trust  that  any  discussion  on  this  imperfect  paper  may  set  others 
thinking.  W.  de  W.  Abney,  Lieut.  R.E.,  F.C.S.,  F.R.A.S. 


Hftetinp  of  Sodetus. 

— ♦ — 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

As  intimated  in  our  last  week’s  issue,  the  usual  monthly  meeting  of 
this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  inst.,-— James  Glaisher,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  reading  and  confirmation  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  John  Spiller,  F.C.S.,  On  the  History 
of  Some  Early  Photographs u  Uranium  Prints,  &c.  [See  page  181.]  On 
the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  paper, 

Mr.  Spiller  demonstrated  before  the  members  of  the  Society  the 
manner  in  which  uranium  prints  were  developed.  The  printing  on 
nitrate  of  uranium  paper,  he  said,  was  quite  as  rapid  as  silver  printing, 
and  the  development  was  easily  performed,  and  the  prints  obtained 
quite  free  from  spots.  It  sufficed  to  treat  the  almost  invisible  print 
with  ferricyanide  of  potassium  to  bring  it  out  perfectly.  The  tone 
could  be  modified  by  employing  an  iron  solution.  Mr.  Spiller  showed 
several  examples  of  toning. 

The  President  said  that  no  one  could  fail  to  be  interested  in  the 
paper  just  read.  It  was  well  to  refer  again  to  the  early  experiments ; 
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for  photographers  had  recently  got  into  one  narrow  groove,  and  were 
not  easily  dislodged.  He  hoped  Mr.  Spiller  would  continue  his  experi¬ 
ments  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster  pointed  out  that  in  the  photographic  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Exhibition  of  1862  there  was  exhibited  an  extensive  series 
of  photographs  by  Mr.  Burnett,  demonstrating  the  employment  of 
uranium  salts  in  the  art.  The  prints  were  not  very  inviting  to  look  at, 
and  excited  but  little  attention  at  the  time ;  but  Mr.  Burnett's  name 
should  not  be  forgotten  in  connection  with  uranium  photographs.  Sir 
John  Herschel  had  also  done  a  good  deal  in  the  matter.  Nor  must  the 
name  of  Robert  Hunt  be  omitted,  for  he  had  also  experimented  much 
in  this  branch  of  photography. 

The  President  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Spiller,  which  was 
unanimously  accorded.  He  remembered  Sir  John  Herschel’s  early 
experiments,  when  sun  pictures  were  very  different  from  what  they  are 
now,  and  called  to  mind  the  time  when,  minutely  examining  a  photo¬ 
graphic  portrait,  Sir  John  had  exclaimed,  “  Why  actually  there’s  the 
nose  !”  Camera  pictures  had  progressed  wonderfully  since  then.  He 
was  glad  to  inform  the  Society  that  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  who  was 
recently  admitted  an  honorary  member,  had  promised  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Society,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
members  would  have  the  benefit  of  his  remarks  on  future  occasions. 

Lieutenant  Abney,  R.E.,  then  read  a  paper  On  the  Latent  Image  and 
its  Development.  [See  page  183.] 

The  President  said  the  subject  of  the  latent  image  was  always  one 
of  deep  interest,  and  one  to  which  all  had  given  some  attention.  He 
thought  that  as  soon  as  light  was  let  into  the  camera  a  latent  image 
was  formed,  which  continued  to  increase  in  strength ;  and  he  opined 
that  the  visual  image  was  the  same  phenomenon.  It  was  often  a  good 
thing,  however,  to  have  difference  of  opinion,  for  it  provoked  discus¬ 
sion,  and  in  this  way  truth  was  elicited. 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  thanked  Lieut.  Abney  for  bringing  the  matter 
forward.  When  theories  were  propounded  by  such  men  as  Dr. 
Reynolds  and  the  author,  who  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  photo¬ 
graphic  manipulations,  they  deserved  great  consideration.  Something 
more  than  mere  theory  or  hypothesis  were  conveyed  in  their  words. 
His  labours  had  unfortunately  been  carried  on  in  another  direction, 
and  therefore  he  must  confine  himself  to  simply  expressing  his  admira¬ 
tion  for  those  who  had  the  courage  to  attack  such  difficult  problems. 

Mr.  Spiller  said  it  would  ill  become  him,  as  a  chemist,  to  stand  by 
without  offering  his  thanks  to  Lieut.  Abney  for  his  able  communication. 
There  were  many  points  touched  upon  in  the  paper  which  might 
become  questions  for  further  consideration.  Iodide  and  bromide  acted 
differently  in  the  presence  of  silver.  When  bromide  of  silver  and 
nitrate  of  silver  were  exposed  to  light  the  bromine  liberated  acted  upon 
the  silver,  not  only  yielding  free  oxygen,  but  also  combining  with  it  as 
hypobromous  acid.  The  existence  of  this  acid  he  discovered  some  time 
ago.  Iodine  did  not  evince  the  same  disposition  to  combine,  and  there 
was  no  body  containing  iodine  analogous  to  hypobromous  acid.  Chlo¬ 
rine  and  bromine,  when  exposed  to  light,  could  combine  with  oxygen ; 
but  that  was  not  the  case  with  iodine.  That  was  the  great  distinction 
between  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver,  and  it  was  important  to  bear  the 
same  in  mind  in  the  preparation  of  dry  plates  and  in  their  treatment 
with  an  alkaline  developer.  He  would  ask  Lieut.  Abney  to  pause 
before  receiving  the  theory  regarding  the  conversion  of  subbromide  of 
silver  into  suboxide,  as  an  intermediate  change,  before  the  fixing  agent 
came  into  play.  He  had  grave  doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  a  suboxide 
of  silver,  and  of  any  other  combination,  indeed,  except  the  protoxide. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  reminded  the  members  that  there  were  two 
forms  of  iodide  of  silver — -one  produced  with  an  excess  of  iodine  and 
the  other  with  an  excess  of  silver ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  latter  case 
that  any  change  took  place  on  exposure  to  light.  Although  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  two  forms  of  iodide  were  identical  their  be¬ 
haviour  in  the  presence  of  light  was  different. 

Mr.  Hooper  made  some  remarks,  pointing  out  how  little  was  actually 
known  of  what  took  place  inside  the  camera,  and  showing  how  im¬ 
portant  it  was  to  possess  more  information  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  F.  Howard  alluded  to  the  fact  that  a  latent  image  was  believed 
to  weaken,  instead  of  strengthen,  by  being  kept  some  time  before 
development. 

The  President  pointed  to  an  important  fact  in  Lieut.  Abney’s  paper 
to  the  effect  that  during  a  short  exposure  one  grain  of  silver  became 
deposited  upon  the  plate,  while  in  a  longer  exposure  four  grains  would 
accumulate. 

Lieut.  Abney  thanked  the  members  for  the  reception  of  his  paper.  He 
was  not  aware  that  Mr.  Spiller  had  been  the  first  to  discover  hypobro¬ 
mous  acid ;  still  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  oxygen  was  liberated  in 
the  form  of  ozone,  because  iodide  of  silver  gave  off  ozone,  although  in 
not  in  such  a  large  quantity  as  bromide  of  silver.  The  fact  that  the 
solution  was  acid  after  the  experiment  tended  to  confirm  the  assumption 
that  either  an  oxide  or  suboxide  was  formed.  He  believed  that  there 
was  no  difference  in  the  two  forms  of  iodide  referred  to  by  Mr.  Davis, 
supposing  they  were  thoroughly  washed  with  pure  water. 

The  President  tendered  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Lieut.  Abney  for 
his  valuable  paper.  He  liked  theories.  A  theory  was  always  good  if 
honestly  tested  and  no  fact  of  nature  bent  to  support  it ;  and  he  instanced 
the  old  science  of  astronomy,  which  had  sprung  up  from  theories,  as  an 


example  of  how  far  these  may  be  made  use  of.  The  members  were  all 
grateful  to  Lieut.  Abney  for  bringing  so  interesting  a  matter  under  their 
notice. 

The  proceedings  were  then  adjourned  to  the  13th  May. — Jour.  Phot. 

Society. 

— ♦ — 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  10th  inst., 
— the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening,  said  that  the  Committee  thought  of 
having  the  presentation  print  of  this  year  selected  from  the  works  of 
photographers  who  were  willing  to  compete ;  and  it  would  be  the  means  of 
putting  photographers  on  their  metal  to  be  successful  in  having  their  pro¬ 
ductions  selected  for  the  presentation  print  of  one  of  the  London  societies. 

The  proposition  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  members  present. 

Mr.  Wm.  Brooks  then  introduced  the  Silber  light  to  the  notice  of 
the  members.  Owing  to  its  having  been  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
conversation  at  the  last  meeting  he  had  used  his  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  had  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  introduce  it.  He  hoped  that 
something  might  accrue  from  it  in  cases  where  artificial  light  was  used 
in  the  practice  of  photography. 

The  lamp  gave  a  brilliant  and  very  steady  light. 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  remarked  that  some  time  since  he  had  heard  that 
Messrs.  Silber  and  Co.  had  adopted  a  system  where  a  reservoir  was 
placed  in  some  part  of  the  building,  and  the  oil  was  conducted  in  pipes 
the  same  as  ordinary  gas. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  said  that  he  had  an  idea  that  if  an  open  case 
were  used  for  the  lantern  any  light  might  be  adopted  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  operator. 

After  some  further  conversation  the  matter  was  dropped. 

Mr.  F.  York  then  read  a  paper  entitled  Photography  in  the  Zoo¬ 
logical  Gardens.  [See  page  182.] 

The  Chairman  thought  that  it  must  have  required  a  certain  amount 
of  courage  and  heroism  on  the  part  of  Mr.  York  for  such  an  undertaking, 
and  the  examples  which  were  being  handed  round  reflected  great  credit 
on  him.  He  could  speak  personally  of  the  great  boon  photography  of 
late  years  had  conferred  on  education.  In  the  days  of  his  boyhood  in 
many  books  the  lion  looked  more  like  a  cat  than  the  noble  animal  it 
was.  Such  pictures  would  be  of  very  great  value  in  an  educational 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  York  then  exhibited  a  camera  designed  by  himself  and  made  by 
Mr.  Meagher  for  the  purpose  of  photographing  the  animals.  A 
description  of  the  camera  has  appeared  in  this  journal.  [Ante  page  71.] 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  thought  that  when  the  subject  was  in  its 
proper  position  on  the  focussing  plate  it  would  not  be  in  the  same  position 
on  the  sensitive  plate  of  the  two  actual  working  lenses  below,  the 
fender  being  some  six  inches  above  the  sensitive  plate. 

Mr.  York  said  it  would  appear  so  at  first  sight,  but  he  did  not  find 
it  so  in  practice. 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  described  a  similar  arrangement  he  had  tried 
several  years  ago. 

In  reply  to  a  member, 

Mr.  York  stated  that  the  formula  he  adopted  was  an  ordinary  one — 
similar  to  that  used  by  every  photographer.  The  bath  was  renovated, 
when  required,  according  to  a  system  recommended  by  Lieut.  Abney, 
by  reducing  it  with  copper,  and  he  found  it  worked  exceedingly  well. 

Mr.  Foxlee  thought  if  Mr.  York  adopted  the  subsequent  exposure 
to  coloured  light  he  would  find  it  very  valuable  to  make  up  for  the 
short  exposure.  The  plan  he  new  adopted  was,  after  exposure,  to  hold 
about  one  foot  from  the  lens  a  piece  of  green  paper  for  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Brooks  stated  that,  some  years  since,  when  taking  instantaneous 
views  of  the  waves,  he  adopted  a  system  of  yellow  glasses  of  different 
tints  in  his  tent.  If  the  plate  were  very  much  under-exposed  he  used 
a  light  tint ;  but  if  exposed  fully  the  darkest  tint,  taking  care  not  to 
bring  the  plate  into  the  range  of  the  pale  light  until  it  was  covered 
with  the  developer. 

Mr.  Tully  had  noticed  the  same  with  regard  to  a  pale-tinted  glass 
when  the  plate  was  under-exposed. 

Mr.  Henderson  found  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  intensify  some 
subjects,  and  recommended  the  following  redeveloper: — 

Pyrogallic  acid  .  3  grains. 

Citric  acid  .  12  ,, 

Sulphate  of  iron  .  1  grain. 

Water .  .  1  ounce. 

This,  he  said,  would  he  found  very  energetic  in  its  action. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Brooks  for  introducing  the 
Silber  light,  and  to  Mr.  F.  York  for  his  paper.  The  meeting  was  then 
adjourned  until  May  8th,  when  Mr.  G.  Croughton  will  read  a  paper  on 
Backgrounds. 

- 4 - 

PHOTOGRAPHERS’  PROVIDENT  AND  BENEVOLENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  for  promoting  the  formation  of  a  society  for  the  relief  of 
photographers  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  9th  inst., 
at  Arundel  Hall.  The  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  occupied  the  chair. 
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After  some  brief  but  appropriate  remarks  of  sympathy  and  advice  by  the 
Chairman, 

Mr.  Burgess  read  the  minutes  of  previous  meetings  held  with  a 
similar  object. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  read  the  drafts  of  two  projects  which  had  been  under 
consideration.  The  first  entered  into  details  of  a  benefit  society  in 
which  members,  in  return  for  specific  payments,  would  receive  certain 
sums  when  sick  or  out  of  employment.  The  second  project  had  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  formation  of  a  benevolent  society,  for  which  the  following 
rules  were  proposed:  — 

Name. — 1.  That  the  Society  be  named  the  Photographic  Provident  and 
Benevolent  Institution. 

Subscription.— 2.  That  the  subscription  be  10s.  Gd.  per  annum,  payable 
either  quarterly,  half-yearly,  or  annually. 

Design  —  3.  That  its  design  be  relief  in  the  shape  of  donations  to  widows  at 
members’  decease,  if  in  distress ;  relief  to  members  themselves  who,  from  old 
age,  disease,  or  accident  are  unable  to  obtain  a  livelihood ;  annuities  to  mem¬ 
bers,  or  their  widows,  to  be  elected  by  vote  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  the 
amount  so  given  to  be  in  proportion  to  length  of  membership.  Say  from  one 
to  ten  years,  it  shall  be  £10  per  annum  ;  eleven  to  fifteen  years,  £15  per  annum ; 
sixteen  to  twenty  years,  £20  per  annum,  and  so  on.  And  the  maintenance, 
clothing,  and  education,  or  apprenticeship  of  the  orphan  children  of  members. 
That  until  sufficient  funds  be  raised  to  erect  schools,  the  sum  set  apart  for 
their  maintenance  be  paid  to  private  or  public  establishments  selected  by  their 
friends  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Management.  That  one-tenth  part  of 
the  annual  receipts  be  set  aside  as  a  Benevolent  Fund  for  the  relief  of  members 
sick,  in  distress,  or  out  of  employ ;  that  speedy  relief  in  such  cases  being  of 
the  utmost  importance,  it  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  donation  shall 
vary  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  applicant.  That  such  relief  shall 
be  at  the  option  of  the  Board  of  Management,  and  that  special  donations  be 
set  aside  to  this  fund.  That  no  member  shall  have  the  right  to  claim  any 
amount  from  this  fund.  That  arrangements  shall  be  entered  into  with  certain 
assurance  companies  to  give  photographers  or  honorary  members  facilities 
for  insuring  their  own  lives  or  the  lives  of  their  wives  or  families  through  the 
institution  on  peculiarly  favourable  terms. 

Members. — That  membership  be  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  benefit  members  and 
honorary  members.  That  each  member  shall  have  one  vote  for  each  10s.  6d.  sub¬ 
scribed,  and  shall  be  empowered  to  pay  for  as  many  votes  as  he  may  think 
proper.  That  Auditors,  Solicitor,  Physician,  Surgeon,  Secretary,  Treasurer, 
and  Collectors  be  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  photographers  and  amateurs,  and 
that  all  such  rendering  their  gratuitous  advice  and  services  shall  be  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  subscribers,  so  long  as  they  continue  their  services, 
independent  of  any  privileges  they  may  possess  as  subscribers  or  donors. 

That  the  Board  of  Management  meet  monthly,  or  oftener,  at  the  option  of 
the  Secretary.  That  no  member  of  the  Board  of  Management  be  permitted, 
as  such,  to  derive  any  pecuniary  advantages  from  the  institution.  That  the 
Board  of  Management  have  the  power  to  grant  donations,  and  to  appoint  paid 
agents  where  necessary. 

That  in  cases  where  the  Board  is  unable  to  agree,  the  President  of  one  of  the 
London  societies  be  appointed  referee,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

That  the  annual  general  meeting  be  held  in  May. 

That  officers  be  elected  at  once,  or  at  a  time  to  be  hereafter  specified,  to  form 
a  Board  of  Management,  such  officers  to  select  a  permanent  office  for  the  dis¬ 
patch  of  business  and  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Management. 

That  a  register,  free  of  charge,  be  kept  by  the  Secretary,  of  masters  in  want 
of  assistants,  and  of  assistants  out  of  employ. 

A  desultory  conversation  followed,  in  which  the  Chairman,  Messrs. 
Simpson,  Burgess,  Wilkinson,  Ashman,  Cobb,  Fall,  Boyd,  and  others 
joined,  and  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  pointed  out  that  existing 
benefit  societies  could  offer  greater  advantages  for  less  payment  and 
with  more  certainty  than  a  new  society  limited  to  photographic  members 
could  possibly  secure.  The  issue  was  a  general  conviction  that  the 
formation  of  a  Benevolent  Society  presented  the  fewest  difficulties  and 
the  greatest  possibility  of  success. 

A  resolution  to  the  effect  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  Photographers’  Benevolent  Association  should  be  at  once 
attempted  was  then  passed. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Stephen  Thompson  to  Mr.  Matthew  Whiting, 
recommending  the  formation  of  a  society  on  the  basis  of  the  Royal 
Literary  Fund  was  brought  before  the  meeting;  but  its  consideration 
was  delayed  till  a  future  meeting  to  give  photographers  an  opportunity 
of  considering  the  propositions  when  printed  in  the  report  of  the  meeting. 
The  letter  was  as  follows  : — 

My  Dear  Sir, — At  your  desire  I  forward  you  the  rules  of  the  Literary 
Fund.  It  may  bo  taken  as  a  representative  institution,  because  upon  that  the 
Artists’  Benevolent  Fund,  the  Engineers’,  and  others  have  been  modelled. 
They,  of  course,  differ  in  some  minor  details,  but  the  principles  adopted  are 
substantially  the  same.  I  also  jot  down  whatever  information  I  possess,  or  have 
been  able  to  obtain,  with  regard  to  their  organisation,  the  principles  upon  which 
they  are  based,  their  scope  and  objects,  income,  sources  of  income,  mode  in 
which  they  are  worked,  and  other  details. 

It  appears  to  me  that,  while  pursuing  a  praiseworthy  object,  every  one  is  adopt¬ 
ing  a  most  unscientific  mode  of  proceeding — theorising  on  the  subject  without 
any  data,  while  all  the  time  there  is  plenty  of  data  in  existence.  There  are,  and 
have  been  for  many  years,  institutions  in  existence  precisely  like  that  which 
they  desire  to  found ;  and  they  furnish,  far  better  than  any  amount  of 
discussion,  the  facts  that  will  best  serve  for  your  guidance.  Their  constitution 
has  been  formed  and  modified  from  experience  in  the  practical  working  of  the 
same,  and  you  may  learn  from  that  much  valuable  information,  without  paying 
the  usual  price  for  experience. 

The  objects  are  identical — the  formation  of  a  permanent  fund  for  the  relief  of 
distressed  members  of  a  particular  body,  and  the  practical  application  of  the  same. 


First  of  all,  the  idea  of  a  provident  society  in  connection  with  a  benevolent 
fund  must  be  abandoned.  It  has  been  found  to  be  quite  impracticable.  Such  an 
union  would  ultimately  lead  to  the  divorce  court,  for  reasons  1  will  state 
hereafter. 

I  will  first  describe  the  Literary  F und.  That  it  is  a  chartered  society  does 
not  affect  us.  It  was  in  existence  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  it  became  a 
chartered  society.  Nor  should  the  amount  of  its  vested  property  deter  us, 
because  all  these  funds  had  very  small  beginnings.  Its  income  is  derived,  like 
the  rest,  from  two  sources — vested  funds,  and  from  subscriptions  and 
donations.  Its  vested  property  is  about  £40,000.  The  annual  dinner — with  a  good 
chairman — is  a  large  source  of  income.  At  the  last  one  a  sum  of  over  £3,000 
was  subscribed.  The  advice  of  their  experienced  secretary  is,  “  Do  not  be 
tempted  to  commence  any  operations  until  you  have  some  vested  property. 
This  is  one  of  the  shoals  on  which  many  such  projects  have  been  wrecked. 
But  a  very  few  years  ago  the  Engineers  came  here  for  advice.  I  advised  them 
to  issue  a  circular  to  all  their  wealthy  members  and  others,  fixing  (say)  £5,000 
as  the  nucleus  that  must  be  formed  before  they  commenced  working.  They 
took  my  advice,  and  now  their  vested  property  exceeds  £30,000.  There  must 
be  some  fixed  source  of  income,  however  small ;  otherwise,  in  times  of 
commercial  disaster  and  depression,  the  subscriptions  and  donations  entirely 
cease.” 

It  is  also  a  nucleus  around  which  will  gather,  from  time  to  time,  legacies 
and  bequests.  There  are  many  literary  amateurs,  like  Lord  Mahon,  and 
others,  who,  when  they  die,  often  leave  a  legacy  to  the  Literary  or  Artists’ 
Benevolent  Funds.  The  great  thing  is  to  inspire  confidence.  They  require  to 
feel  that  in  leaving  money  they  are  building  up  a  permanent  institution,  not 
bestowing  money  that  in  a  few  years  will  be  dissipated  and  gone.  The  opinion 
of  the  secretary  is,  that  subscriptions  and  donations  are  the  back-bone  of  a 
young  society.  After  a  few  years  the  vested  property  becomes  of  importance. 
The  Literary  Fund  dispenses  about  £5,000  per  annum. 

This  much  for  the  indispensable  ways  and  means  which  must  precede 
everything  else.  Now  for  the  application  of  the  fund. 

I  was  wrong  about  its  ever  taking  the  form  of  a  loan.  It  is  always  an 
unconditional  gift,  in  sums  of  not  less  than  £10  or  more  than  £100.  The  first 
thing  is  to  fix  upon  some  standard  of  eligibility.  The  line  must  be  strongly 
drawn  somewhere,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  relieve  every  one  who  dabbled 
in  literature  or  art.  An  analogous  standard,  perhaps,  would  be,  that  a  man 
must  have  been  a  practical  photographer — assistant  or  principal — at  least  seven 
years,  or  engaged  the  same  time  in  the  optics,  chemistry,  or  literature  of 
photography.  Inventors  and  discoverers  should  also  be  included. 

Vouchers  being  supplied,  the  committee  first  consider  the  question  of 
eligibility.  Urgency  of  distress  has  no  weight,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to 
relieve  all.  Many  claims  are  rejected  on  this  ground.  Then  the  amount 
awarded  is  regulated,  not  by  the  degree  of  distress,  but  by  the  professional 
standing  of  the  applicant.  This  has  been  found  to  work  fairly,  because  the 
man  of  higher  professional  standing  is  also  generally  of  higher  social  position  ; 
but  the  £10  or  £20  awarded  to  the  inferior  man  is  quite  as  much,  relatively ,  to 
him  as  the  £40  or  £50  given  to  the  other.  Sometimes  they  find  it  work  best 
to  pay  it  to  the  wives.  Sometimes  she  comes  and  says,  “  I  am  so  thankful  for 
these  periodical  payments— it  relieves  me  from  so  much  anxiety.  Had  my 
husband  received  it  all  at  once  he  would  probably  have  gone  and  published  or 
re-published  some  pamphlet,  and  the  money  would  have  all  gone  for  some 
printer’s  bill.”  In  this  case,  from  the  position  of  the  recipient,  they  don’t  like 
to  expose  him  to  the  indignity  of  receiving,  except  in  one  sum. 

The  relief  is  always  a  secret  one.  This  has  been  found  indispensable.  The 
best  men  would  rather  suffer  in  silence,  and  the  funds  would  be  expended 
upon — I  will  not  say  undeserving,  but  less  deserving,  men.  It  would  also  do 
harm  to  the  prospects  of  some  men,  and  thus  defeat  the  very  purpose  aimed  at. 

The  committee  charge  themselves  with  the  due  investigation  of  each  case 
before  bestowing  aid.  Strange  to  say,  the  class — artists  and  literary  men — 
though  as  an  entity  they  are  the  sole  recipients,  contribute  very  little  them¬ 
selves,  even  in  prosperity.  The  income  from  this  source  is  surprisingly  small. 
Also,  do  what  you  may,  you  must  expect  a  good  share  of  obloquy  and  mis¬ 
representation,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  Such  is  human  nature.  But,  as 
Charles  Dickens  once  observed,  “  Human  nature  is  a  rascal.”  Your  reward 
must  be  in  the  consciousness  of  having  done  a  good  work,  not  in  the  gratitude, 
or  even  recognition,  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  fiercest  attacks,  the  most 
virulent  tirades,  upon  these  funds  have  been  made  by  men  who  have  been,  or 
subsequently  became,  recipients  of  their  bounty.  There  is  also  another  painful 
feature.  Seldom — very  seldom— are  these  gifts  returned  by  those  who  can 
afford  it.  Now  and  again  one  writes  that  he  should  “like  to  return  the 
amount  afforded  to  him  at  a  critical  period.”  To  such  the  reply  is,  “  We  cannot 
take  it ;  but  if  you  send  it  as  a  donation  we  accept  it,  and  publish  your  name 
in  the  annual  list  of  donors.”  But  such  cases  are  very  rare. 

The  fund  does  not  necessarily  limit  its  operations  to  distress.  Assistance  is 
given  to  complete  the  education  of  children,  and  to  widows  and  orphans.  The 
purchase  of  books  or  instruments  may  come  within  its  scope. 

The  analogy  between  the  classes  for  whose  benefit  the  proposed  institution 
is  designed  is  tolerably  complete.  Photographers,  in  their  mental  constitution 
and  temperament,  have  much  in  common  with  artists  and  authors,  and  they 
all  belong  to  the  genus  irritabile.  The  analogy,  however,  breaks  down  at  one 
point.  Artists  and  literary  men,  however  humble  their  grade,  are  usually 
independent  workers — necessarily  so.  Photographers  are  more  distinctly 
divided  into  two  classes — assistants  and  principals. 

Now  we  come  to  the  grave  objections  to  any  attempt  at  combining  with  such 
a  fund  a  “Provident  Association,”  or,  in  plain  language,  a  “  Benefit  Club.” 
The  principles  are  essentially  different ;  they  cannot  be  made  to  harmonise. 
It  is  clearly  apparent  that  the  stupendous  work  of  such  an  institution  is  not 
foreseen,  and  which,  to  my  surprise,  proposes  to  extend  its  labours  even  to 
“  assistants  out  of  employ.” 

Though  Paris  is  France,  London  is  not  England,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  London  photographers  only  could  never  be  entertained ; 
yet  to  embrace  all  the  great  towns  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  would 
require  such  complex  machinery  to  work  it,  would  involve  such  an  amount  of 
work  for  the  proper  investigation  of  all  these  distant  claimants,  and  such  an 
amount  of  correspondence,  &c.,  that  no  committee  of  gentlemen  could  be  found 
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to  undertake  it ;  they  would  have  to  sit  daily  like  the  House  of  Commons,  and. 
for  as  long  a  time,  to  properly  administer  such  a  fund. 

The  more  excellent  way  'would  be  for  such  an  association  to  form  a  separate 
body,  confining  itself  to  the  usual  objects  of  such  bodies,  i.e.,  the  forming 
some  provision  to  meet  the  ordinary  contingencies  of  life.  Such  things  as 
benevolent  funds  are  framed  to  meet  the  extraordinary  ones.  This  has  ever 
been  the  vital  distinction  of  such  institutions. 

To  the  formation  of  a  number  of  local  associations,  with  a  head-centre,  if 
advisable,  let  any  encouragement  be  given,  and  assistance  as  honorary  mem¬ 
bers  by  local  employers,  each  in  their  own  localities.  The  tables  by  which 
such  societies  are  regulated  and  formed  are  easily  obtainable  in  the  usual 
quarters.  No  one  association  could  deal  with  the  colossal  work  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  Every  subscriber  is  then  (of  right)  both  a  claimant  and  a  critic. 
Should  he  be  sick,  he  claims  his  allowance  as  a  right,  though  he  be  not  in  dis¬ 
tress.  No  benevolent  fund  can  deal  with  such  cases,  or  in  such  a  mode.  Men 
who  could  afford  it  might  still  subscribe  to  the  Benevolent  Fund.  Though  it 
afforded  no  claim,  it  would  assuredly  weigh  in  ease  of  any  future  need.  Should 
that  never  arise,  go  much  the  better — he  would  feel  he  had  aided  in  a  good 
work. 

The  great  service  such  association  might  perform  would  be  that  of  bringing 
before  the  benevolent  fund  proper  such  deserving  cases  as  were  beyond  their 
own  scope  and  means.  This  is  the  legitimate  field  where  the  benevolent  fund 
properly  steps  in. 

Bear  in  mind  the  ascertained  fact— a  fact  proved  by  the  statistics  of  many 
years— that  very  little  income  can  be  calculated  upon  from  the  recipients  them¬ 
selves.  Can  any  one  reasonably  suppose  that  after  the  first  burst  of  enthusiasm 
is  over  photographers  will  prove  superior  in  this  respect  to  artists  and  literary 

men  ? 

-  In  conclusion :  let  not  the  principle  be  lost  sight  of,  that  provident  associa¬ 
tions  are  framed  to  deal  with  the  ordinary  contingencies  of  life,  ephemeral 
mainly— -painful  enough,  often— yet  ephemeral ;  and  benevolent  funds  to  meet 
the  extraordinary  contingencies.  This  is  the  grand  and  vital  distinction ;  each 
will  find  more  than  enough  to  do  in  their  respective  spheres. 

The  benevolent  fund  requires  but  simple  machinery-— a  committee  of  a  few 
gentlemen  of  good  position  and  unquestionable  integrity.  It  must  be  neces¬ 
sarily  autocratic  in  its  decisions,  and  above  criticism.  Meeting  on  certain  days, 
the  secretary  places  before  them  the  eas®  or  cases  which  have  first  been  fully 
investigated.  A  decision  arrived  at,  the  relief  is  then  prompt,  secret,  and  effi¬ 
cient  ;  though  this  last  must  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  funds  in  hand. 
They  may  sometimes  err— -to  err  is  human— but  the  chances  of  their  doing  so 
are,  by  their  very  constitution,  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Who  can  say  what  the  amount  of  vested  property  might  become  in  a  few 
years  ?  We  have  only  to  look  at  the  Engineers’  Fund  (£30,000).  Have  we 
no  wealthy  members— men  who,  while  leaving  legacies  to  other  institutions, 
would,  assuredly,  not  forget  the  Photographic  Benevolent  Fund  ? 

It  is  an  acknowledged  thing  that  no  profession  can.  hold  a  good  social  position 
that  cannot  do  something  for  its  distressed  members.  Were  there  no  higher 
motives  this  ought  to  suffice.  Whatever  tends  to  lower  members  of  any 
pursuit  rests  on  the  whole  body  by  the  very  laws  of  our  social  constitution. 
Other  professions,  such  as  the  engineers,  medical,  &c.,  are  thus  able  to  prevent 
their  own  cases  of  distress  being  dragged  into  the  public  gaze. 

I  could  add  many  curious  facts,  but  I  am  much  pressed  for  time.— Yours, 
very  truly,  S.  Thompson. 

Resolutions  were  passed  requesting  the  committee  who  had  convened 
the  meeting  to  continue  in  office  until  a  permanent  committee  should  be 
formed,  and  instructing  them  to  draw  up  a  brief  statement  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  such  an  association,  to  be  laid  before  the  public  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible. 

After  various  votes  of  thanks  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


(£  am  spnb  elite, 

— ♦ — 

Declaration  or  War  Against  the  Patents  for  Photocollography 
in  France.  —  Mr.  Adams  on  Patent  Rights.  —  Count  Courten 
on  Retouching.— Portable  Ink. —Glass-lined  Pipes.— Purifi¬ 
cation  of  Distilled  Water  from  Manufactories. 

It  seems  that  open  war  is  about  to  be  declared  in  France  against  the 
patents  of  MM.  Tessie  du  Motay,  Albert,  and  Edwards  for  their 
various  processes  of  photocollography.  There  is  a  strong  leading 
article  on  the  subject,  by  M.  Ernest  Lacan,  in  the  number  of  the 
Moniteur  de  la  Photographie  for  April  1st,  which  concludes  with  some 
remarks  on  a  proposition  made  by  M.  Marion,  advising  his  fellow- 
countrymen  to  walk  through  these  patents,  and,  if  necessary,  get  up  a 
subscription  to  defend  the  course  they  adopt  in  so  doing.  M.  Lacan 
says  that  for  some  years  past  the  processes  of  photolithography, 
invented  and  patented'  by  M.  Poitevin,  and  those  which  are  based  upon 
them,  have  been  the  subject  of  constant  experiments  and  progress 
wbieh  tend  to  render  them  perfect  and  practical.  Granted ;  but  why 
should  not  those  gentlemen,  who  have  made  these  experiments  and  this 
progress  be  entitled  to  patents  for  their  improvements  ?  Is  it  not  far 
better  for  the  public  that  they  should  take  out  patents,  and  thereby 
publish  the  nature  of  their  improvements,  than  that  they  should  keep 
them  secret  ? 

M.  Lacan  then  goes  on  to  say  that  although  M.  Poitevin’s  patent 
expired  two  years  ago,  yet  that  the  industrial  application  of  the 


methods  of  which  his  process  served  as  the  base  are  no  less  fettered  b 
the  patents  of  Motay,  Albert,  and  Edwards.  But  why  not  be  thus 
fettered?  Have  we  any  right  to  expect  that  these  three  gentlemen 
should  make  us  a  present  of  their  improvements — the  result,  no  doubt, 
of  a  vast  deal  of  time  and  hard  cash  expended  on  experiments — without 
any  compensation  ?  They  have  published  their  processes,  and  in  return 
the  Government  has  granted  them  a  monopoly  for  a  term  of  years.  It 
was  a  mutual  compact,  and  it  should  be  honourably  observed. 

And  then  the  editor  of  the  Moniteur  goes  on  to  say  that  “here  is  an 
invention  entirely  French”  [notquiteso,  for  Mr.  MungoPonton  had  some¬ 
thing  to  say  to  it],  ‘ e  full  of  future  promise,  arrested  in  full  development 
by  pretensions  more  or  less  disputable,  if  not  entirely  without  founda¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  profit  of  persons  two  of  whom  are  foreigners.  This 
state  of  things  occupies  all  our  attention,  and  the  general  belief  is  that 
something  will  come  of  it.” 

In  my  last  letter  I  was  speaking  of  the  logical  order  of  mind  of  the 
French;  but  here  I  am  afraid  we  have  but  a  poor  illustration  of  it. 
At  any  rate  this  discussion  will  act  as  a  warning  to  “foreigners”  how 
they  take  out  patents  in  France. 

And  then  we  are  reminded  of  an  offer,  “very  practical  and  liberal,” 
which  M.  Marion,  “  a  most  zealous  auxiliary,”  has  made  in  reference  to 
this  subject.  Every  year,  we  are  told,  this  gentleman  publishes,  under 
the  title  of  Catalogue  Initiateur ,  a  small  manual  which  contains  all  the 
new  information  relating  to  photography  upon  bichromated  gelatine. 
The  catalogue  (which  he  will  publish  in  a  few  days)  for  the  present  year 
contains  documents  of  an  entirely  new  and  special  interest.  Well,  he 
offers  to  give  up  the  profit  of  the  sale  of  this  work  towards  the  cost  of 
a  war  which  is  to  be  declared  against  all  patents  for  photolithography 
posterior  to  that  of  M.  Poitevin.  Here  is  a  first  instalment,  or,  at  any 
rate,  a  promise  of  one,  and  M.  Lacan  hopes  that  others  will  follow  M. 
Marion’s  good  example.  The  programme  will  then  stand  thus  : — For 
photographers  to  employ  openly  the  processes  published  by  M.  Poitevin, 
and  which  are  now  public  property,  without  troubling  their  heads  about 
any  patents  which  have  been  more  recently  taken  out,  except  to  profit 
'by  the  information  therein  contained,  and  if  the  patentees  then  choose  to 
assert  their  rights,  to  oppose  them.  Such  is  the  idea  of  M.  Marion  ; 
and,  as  he  knows  that  money  will  be  required  to  support  this  step,  he 
sets  an  example  by  offering  to  head  a  subscription  list. 

In  reply  to  all  this  we  have  only  to  hear  in  mind  that  during  the 
whole  term  of  M.  Poitevin’s  patent  his  process  was  commercially  worth¬ 
less,  and  that  it  is  due  to  the  experiments  of  Motay,  Albert,  and 
Edwards  that  photocollography,  such  as  we  now  see  it,  exists.  These 
gentlemen  have  made  out  of  a  worthless  process  a  most  valuable  one, 
and  they  are  entitled,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  our  best  thanks  and  our 
hearty  support. 

On  the  subject  of  patents  I  would  refer  my  readers,  and  my  friend 
M.  Lacan  also,  since  he  reads  English  with  ease,  to  some  excellent  re¬ 
marks  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Bridges  Adams,  which  appeared  lately 
in  Engineering.  This  gentleman  says 

“  Though  inventors  have  no  natural  right,  all  rights  being  the  creations  of  law, 
and  law  the  creation  of  superior  power,  yet  it  is  wise  in  legislators  to  confer  such 
rights  on  inventors  as  will  stimulate  them  to  exercise  their  inventive  faculties ? 
and  through  self-interest  to  make  their  inventions  public,”  &c. 

The  editor  follows  suit  by  saying 

“When  the  legislature  makes  patent  right  a  property  as  secure  as  other 
property,  such  as  copyright,  these  rights  will  be  sought  by  intelligent  capitalists 
as  a  safe  and  profitable  investment;  the  inventive  faculties,  stimulated  by  a  fair 
prospect  of  pecuniary  success,  will  be  largely  developed,  and  the  national  pros¬ 
perity  immensely  increased.” 

Xfe  is  rumoured  that  at  the  International  Exhibition  at  Vienna 
advantage  will  be  taken  to  convene  a  congress  on  the  question  of 
patent  rights. 

There  was  an  admirable  editorial  article  in  this  Journal,  at  page  84, 
headed  Secret  Processes ,  Patent  Processes,  and  Process-Mongers,  which 
struck  me  as  being  the  perfection  of  common  sense,  and  which  some  of 
the  French  brotherhood  might  read  just  now  with  profit. 

The  same  number  of  the  Moniteur  from  which  I  have  already  quoted 
contains  a  long  article  by  the  Count  Ludovico  de  Courten  on  retouching. 
It  is  a  most  sensible  article.  He  approves  of  the  process,  when 
employed  with  skill  and  taste,  in  merely  correcting  the  fault  of  the 
negative,  but  disapproves  of  it  when  carried  too  far,  so  as  to  destroy 
the  likeness.  The  article  is  so  good  that  it  would  bear  translating 
entire.  He  recommends  the  use  of  tbe  lead  pencil,  and  spirit 
varnish  applied  cold,  so  as  to  give  a  semi-opaque  film,  with  a  tooth  for 
*  the  pencil. 
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Photographic  tourists  will  sometimes  find  it  convenient  to  carry  a 
portable  ink.  Professor  Boettger  recently  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Frankfort  Polytechnic  Association  an  invention  of  this  kind. 
Several  sheets  of  white  blotting-paper  are  saturated  with  aniline  black, 
and  then  pasted  together  so  as  to  form  a  pad.  When  you  want  to 
make  some  ink  you  tear  off  a  piece  of  the  pad  and  put  it  into  water, 
when  the  black  dye  comes  out  and  forms  the  ink. 

Photographers  might  sometimes  find  glass-lined  iron  pipes  useful. 
I  allude  to  them  here,  although  they  are  not  a  French  but  an  American 
invention.  Between  the  glass  and  the  iron  there  is  a  layer  of  plaster 
of  Paris,  which,  being  a  non-conducter  of  heat,  prevents  the  water  in 
the  pipe  from  freezing  readily  during  the  winter. 

A  Frenchman  has  discovered  the  following  means  of  purifying  distilled 
water  which  contains  fatty  matter — a  common  impurity  in  that  which 
is  obtained  from  the  condensed  steam  of  manufactories  : — A  vessel 
three  parts  full  of  the  impure  water  is  filled  up  with  petroleum,  and 
the  mixture  is  then  stirred  violently  for  about  five  minutes,  after  which 
it  is  allowed  to  settle  for  an  hour.  The  petroleum  takes  the  fat,  and 
leaves  the  water  pure.  About  two  pounds  of  petroleum  absorb  one 
pound  of  fat.  The  former  can  be  regained  by  distillation. 

Redon,  April  14,  1873.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


HONEY  AND  GLYCERINE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  repeatedly  used  formulae  published  from  time 
to  time  in  your  J  ournal  with  great  success,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
I  have  entirely  failed  with  the  honey  and  glycerine  mixture  mentioned 
so  lately,  although  adhering  strictly  to  the  formula  and  mode  of  mixing 
detailed. 

It  surprises  me  the  more  as  I  have  tried  two  samples  of  each  of  the 
ingredients — thinking  that  in  the  first  instance  some  impurity  was 
present  in  one  or  other  of  the  chemicals — but,  alas  !  with  failure  each 
time,  and  exactly  similar  in  character,  viz.,  a  total  blackening  of  the 
solution,  and  a  total  absence  of  the  desired  precipitation,  and  consequent 
clearness  of  the  supernatant  fluid. 

The  honey  in  each  case  was  fresh-run  from  the  comb,  and  absolutely 
pure,  although  of  different  kind  ;  the  silver  was  re-crystallised,  and  in 
the  second  trial  quite  fresh;  the  glycerine  was  Price’s;  the  kaolin  and 
the  distilled  water  were  obtained  from  an  eminent  chemist ;  therefore, 
what  is  wrong  ? 

By  kindly  giving  this  your  careful  consideration  you  will  greatly 
oblige  an  amateur  of  some  years’  standing,  who  is  generally  successful. — 
I  am,  yours,  See.,  S.  G.  B.  Wollaston. 

Bishop's  Well,  Chiselhurst,  April  15,  1873. 

|"Tlie  remedy  for  the  non-precipitation  of  the  blackened  silver  is  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  kaolin.  This  will  ensure  the  necessary 
clearing  of  the  solution.  We  omitted  to  direct  special  attention  to 
this  in  our  article. — Eds.] 


SHORT  EXPOSURES,  AND  THE  GREEN  GLASS-DODGE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  read  Mr.  Snelling’s  article  narrating  Mr. 
Newton’s  plan  of  inserting  a  slip  of  green  glass  on  each  side  of  the 
lens,  in  front  of  the  camera,  published  in  your  photo-scientific  Journal 
of  the  4th  inst.,  and  encouraged  by  your  short  article  last  week  on  the 
same  subject,  I  was  determined  that  our  photographic  science  should 
no  longer  suffer  for  want  of  an  experimentalist. 

Having  obtained  two  slips  of  green  glass  four  inches  by  two,  I  went 
to  work  on  my  camera,  with  gimlet,  saw,  and  pocket-knife.  I  quickly 
made  my  two  windows  to  let  in  the  daylight — windows  and  daylight 
indeed  !  —  to  be  subsequently  subdued  and  mellowed  down  by  that 
favourite  colour  of  nature— green  ! 

Having  glued  the  two  pieces  of  glass  inside  my  camera,  and  con¬ 
structed  two  black  curtains,  being  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  I  went  to 
bed  rather  dubious  as  to  whether  I  had  spoiled  my  camera  or  not.  In 
the  morning  I  tried  Mr.  Newton’s  tackle  by  taking  a  glass  positive  of 
two  boys — lifting  the  curtains  whilst  uncapping  the  lens — in  neaily  one- 
half  of  the  time  I  had  hitherto  employed.  I  obtained  a  good  positive, 
perfectly  clear,  and  free  from  fog.  I  was  afterwards  successful  in 
taking  my  negatives  equally  good  in  much  shorter  time. 

It  appears  to  me,  gentlemen,  so  far  as  I  have  tested  the  new  plan, 
that  the  two  green  windows  help  the  lenses  to  act  on  the  sensitive  film 
in  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  one  engine  helping  another  to  set  the  train 
agoing. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Preston,  April  1873.  Joseph  Bowman. 

THE  STEREOSCOPE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — When  a  practical  optician  comes  forward  with  a  series 
of  articles  in  this  Journal,  in  which  he  advocates  notions  on  the  subject 


of  vision  which  are  at  variance  with  the  opinions  of  distinguished  men 
of  science,  and  bases  upon  these  peculiar  notions  the  construction  of  a 
new  stereoscope,  which  he  recommends  to  be  made  after  an  expensive 
fashion,  with  good  optical  glass,  it  becomes  important  that  these 
peculiar  ideas  of  his  should  be  freely  discussed,  particularly  when 
(as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Thomas  Grubb)  the  large  pictures  which  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  exhibit  in  the  new  stereoscope  can  only,  by  his  own  showing, 
produce  the  effect  of  a  little  model  of  the  object,  situated  at  a  distance 
of  about  a  foot  from  the  eyes.  (See  his  letters  at  pages  153  and 
158. ) 

I  have  now  before  me  three  different  treatises  on  optics,  which  I 
have  been  consulting  on  the  subject  of  vision,  and  which  contain  some 
remarks  which  are  quite  to  the  purpose  of  the  present  controversy,  and 
support  my  own  views  lately  advanced  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Grubb’s. 
The  first  of  these  three  treatises  is  that  by  Sir  John  Herschel  on 
Ligld,  which  was  published  in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitans,  and 
which  is  commonly  considered  as  the  best  treatise  on  optics  in  our 
language.  The  second  is  a  treatise  on  optics  by  W.  N.  Griffin,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  the  text- book  on 
that  subject  when  I  was  at  that  university.  The  authors  of  both  the 
above  treatises  were  Cambridge  senior  wranglers.  The  third  treatise 
is  that  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  ; 
but,  being  by  an  anonjunous  author,  it  has  not  the  same  weight  as  the 
other  two,  although  its  testimony,  which  is  in  my  favour  also,  may  be 
worth  something. 

On  the  subject  of  the  easiest  state  of  focus  of  the  eye,  Sir  John 
Herschel,  after  describing  the  structure  of  the  eye  (see  his  article  at 
page  397),  says  : — 

“  Such  is  the  structure  by  which  parallel  rays,  or  those  emanating  from  very 
distant  objects,  are  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina.  But  as  we  require  to  see 
objects  near,  as  well  as  at  a  distance,  and  as  the  focus  of  a  lens  or  system  of 
lenses  for  near  objects  is  longer  than  for  distant  ones,  it  is  evident  that  a 
power  of  adjustment  must  reside  somewhere  in  the  eye  by  which  either  the 
retina  can  be  removed  farther  from  the  camera,  and  the  eye  lengthened  in  the 
direction  of  its  axis,  or  the  curvature  of  the  lenses  themselves  altered  so  as  to 
give  greater  convergency  to  the  rays.  We  know  that  such  a  power  exists,  and 
can  be  called  into  action  by  a  voluntary  effort,  and,  evidently,  by  a  muscular 
action  producing  fatigue  if  long  continued,  and  not  capable  of  being  strained 
beyond  a  certain  point,”  &c. 

The  remark  which  I  have  italicised  proves  that,  in  Sir  John 
Herschel’s  opinion,  the  easiest  state  of  the  eye,  as  regards  focus,  is  that 
for  pencils  of  parallel  rays.  Yet  Mr.  Grubb  tells  us,  at  page  153, 
that  the  eye,  when  looking  at  an  image,  will  “  necessarily  ”  focus  that 
image  for  a  distance  of  about  twelve  inches,  and  will  then  obtain  the 
most  distinct  vision  of  it.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  greater 
fallacy  in  optics  than  such  a  statement  as  this.  I  will  quote  his  own 
exact  words  presently. 

Let  us  next  see  what  Mr.  Griffin  has  to  say  on  this  same  subject. 
In  his  chapter  on  Vision,  at  page  171,  paragraph  158,  he  says  : — 

“  When  an  object  is  at  such  a  distance  as  to  be  conveniently  seen  a  pencJ 
from  any  point  of  it  may,  from  the  smallness  of  the  pencil,  be  regarded  as 
composed  of  parallel  rays.  Hence  in  optical  instruments  it  is  in  general 
provided  that  a  pencil  by  which  vision  is  produced  shall  consist  of  parallel 
rays.” 

Mr.  Grubb  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  this  fundamental  principle  ; 
for  he  says,  at  page  153,  last  paragraph  but  one  : — 

“  When  the  party  who  is  about  using  the  instrument  has  satisfied  himself  of 
having  by  means  of  this  instrumental  adjustment  [for  focus]  obtained  the  best 
possible  definition  of  the  object,  then  the  object  will  appear  to  be  not  distant 
but  at  a  moderate  finite  distance— perhaps  twelve  inches  on  the  average;  and 
thus  the  conditions  imposed  upon  the  visual  organs  in  using  the  instrument 
are  such  that  while  the  eyes  are  necessarily  adjusted  in  focus  to  a  short  finite 
distance,”  &c. 

I  need  only  say  that  it  was  not  the  opinion  either  of  Sir  John 
Herschel  or  Mr.  Griffin  that  when  looking  through  an  optical  instru¬ 
ment  the  eye  is  necessarily  adjusted  in  focus  to  a  short  finite  distance; 
on  the  contrary,  they  maintain  that  the  natural  adjustment  for  focus 
was  for  parallel  pencils. 

Now  we  come  to  the  third  treatise,  from  which  I  shall  quote  a  remark 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  two  last-named  gentlemen. 
At  page  45,  paragraph  11,  headed  Accommodation  of  the  Eye  to  Different 
Distances,  the  author  says  : — 

“  The  eye  is,  we  conceive,  adjusted  to  very  remote  objects  when  it  is  in  a  state 
of  perfect  repose.  When  near  objects  are  to  be  seen,  we  are  enabled  by  a 
voluntary  action  to  draw  forward  the  crystalline  lens,”  &c. 

So  much  for  the  necessity  which  Mr.  Grubb  believes  in  for  the  eye  to 
focus  for  a  short  finite  distance  in  order  to  see  distinctly  and  comfortably. 
But  he  may  contend  that  viewing  an  image  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
viewing  a  natural  object.  In  that  case  let  him  hear  what  Mr.  Griffin 
says  at  page  112: — 

“  Vision  through  optical  contrivances  depends  on  the  fact  that,  if  a  pencil 
diverging  from  a  given  point  fall  on  the  eye,  it  is  immaterial  whether  that 
point  be  an  actual  source  of  light,  or  whether  the  rays  have  been  made  to 
converge  to  it  and  afterwards  to  diverge.  An  image,  therefore,  is  visible  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  luminous  object  would  be  in  the  same  position,”  &c. 

Now  we  come  to  another  idea  of  Mr.  Grubb’s,  viz.,  that  a  single 
eye  can,  by  means  of  its  adjustment  for  focus,  give  information  as  to 
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the  true  distance  of  a  radiant.  If  this  be  a  fact,  it  is  strange  that  not 
one  of  the  three  authors  before  alluded  to  should  make  any  reference  to, 
it  when  explaining  most  elaborately  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
eye.  And  yet  this  assumed  fact  is  the  only  foundation  upon  which  Mr. 
Grubb  is  able  to  build  his  reasoning. 

I  will  now  briefly  sum  up  this  controversy.  Mr.  Grubb  asserts  that 
the  eye,  when  viewing  an  image,  necessarily  focusses  it  for  a  distance  of 
about  twelve  inches ;  that  the  spectator  therefore  supposes  the  object 
to  be  at  a  distance  of  twelve  inches ;  and  therefore  that  the  optic  axes 
must  be  made  to  converge  to  that  same  distance,  when  both  eyes  are 
used,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  antagonism  between  focus  and 
direction. 

All  this  I  beg  leave  to  deny.  I  maintain  that  the  eye,  when  viewing 
an  image,  does  not  necessarily  focus  it  for  a  distance  of  twelve  inches, 
but  sees  it  distinctly  and  comfortably  by  parallel  rays  ;  that  the 
spectator  does  not  therefore  suppose  the  object  to  be  twelve  inches 
distant ;  and  therefore  his  optic  axes,  when  both  eyes  are  used,  need 
not  converge  to  that  distance,  but  may  be  parallel,  if  need  be  ;  so  that 
in  a  stereoscope  constructed  on  my  plan  there  need  be  no  antagonism 
between  focus  and  direction,  nor  any  difficulty  whatever  in  uniting  the 
images  at  the  same  angles  of  convergency  of  the  optic  axes  as  when 
viewing  the  object  itself. 

According  to  Mr.  Grubb’s  notion,  when  carried  out  practically,  the 
stereoscope,  at  the  best,  can  only  convey  the  impression  of  a  little  model 
of  the  object  situated  at  a  few  inches  from  the  eyes.  According  to  my 
notions  the  stereoscope  is  capable  of  converging  the  impression  of 
objects  as  large  and  as  distant  as  they  really  are. 

I  have  now,  I  trust,  quoted  such  high  authorities  in  support  of  my 
own  views,  as  explained  in  the  last  two  or  three  numbers  of  this 
Journal,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  intelligent  reader  as 
to  their  truth. 

Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  Astronomer-Royal  for  Scotland,  suggested, 
some  few  years  ago  (unless  my  memory  greatly  deceives  me),  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mode  of  taking  and  exhibiting  small  stereoscopic  pictures, 
which  agrees  entirely  with  the  opinions  lately  expressed  by  me  in  my 
recent  articles  on  this  subject : — ■ 

He  recommended  that  the  pictures  should  be  printed  upon  glass,  and 
not  upon  paper;  and  that  their  breadth  should  not  exceed  the  distance 
between  the  centres  of  the  eyes  of  the  observer.  The  stereoscope  in 
which  they  were  to  be  exhibited  was  to  be  fitted  with  entire  lenses, 
having  their  centres  at  the  same  distance  apart  as  the  centres  of  the 
pictures,  and  therefore  as  the  centres  of  the  eyes,  so  that  in  viewing 
them  there  should  be  no  displacement  of  the  images,  and  the  eyes 
should  look  straight  forward  through  the  centres  of  the  lenses. 

The  above  advice  is  precisely  in  accordance  with  my  own  views,  ex¬ 
pressed  fifteen  years  ago  in  my  article  on  the  Stereoscope  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Photography,  and  Feld  without  any  modification  until  now.  Perhaps 
our  Editors  can  refer  to  Professor  Smyth’s  article,  and  see  whether  I 
have  stated  his  remarks  correctly ;  or,  better  still,  perhaps  that  gentle¬ 
man  will  himself  favour  us  with  his  present  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
stereoscopy. 

Small  glass  stereoscopic  transparencies,  two  and  a-half  inches  wide, 
placed  in  the  principal  focus  of  the  lenses  (which  should  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  lenses  of  the  camera  in  which  the  pictures  were  taken),  and 
viewed  through  the  centres  of  the  lenses,  without  any  displacement  of  the 
images,  I  have  already  said,  will  be  very  fine.  But  the  effect  of  larger 
transparencies — say  five  inches  wide — viewed  in  a  suitable  instrument 
which  does  not  displace  the  images,  but  is  made  on  the  same  correct 
principles  as  the  above,  will  be  still  finer,  because  the  same  amount  of 
subject  being  included  there  will  be  much  more  elaborate  detail. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Grubb’s  diagram  at  page  159,  in  which  he  says 
that  the  angles  AEG  and  AEC'  are  “  similar,”  why  then  does  he  put 
the  right  picture  before  the  left  eye,  and  the  left  picture  before  the  right 
eye,  and  view  them  with  the  bases  of  the  prisms  next  to  the  nose  ?  Why 
not  put  the  prisms  and  the  pictures  in  the  ordinary  way,  since  the 
above  angles  of  displacement  are  “similar”  ?  But  I  never  before  heard 
of  angles  being  similar,  although  I  have  heard  of  figures  being  similar. 

I  have  just  seen  Mr.  Howard  Grubb’s  letter  at  page  171.  When  the 
son  is  busy  the  father  takes  up  the  cudgels,  and  conversely ;  thus  I 
have  two  to  deal  with — “one  down  the  other  come  on.”  Fortunately, 
the  same  treatment  will  serve  for  both  my  opponents,  viz.,  that  of 
quoting  their  own  statements  in  their  own  words. 

Mr.  Howard  Grubb  says,  in  the  seventh  paragraph  of  his  letter,  at 
page  171  : — 

“If- Mr.  Sutton’s  assertion  that  parallel  optic  axes  is  the  easiest  position  of 
the  eyes  when  looking  at  a  picture  be  correct,”  &c. 

I  have  never  made  any  such  assertion,  and  I  publicly  call  upon  Air. 
Howard  Grubb  to  make  good  his  statement  that  I  have  done  so  by  a 
reference  to  my  own  words,  if  he  can.  If  he  decline  to  do  this  I  leave 
him  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

He  appears  to  have  spoken  with  a  vast  deal  of  confidence  respecting 
Sir  David  Brewster’s  opinion  on  stereoscopy  without  ever  having  read 
his  book.  I  ought  to  have  suspected  as  much,  and  humbly  beg  his 
pardon  for  not  having  done  so. 

Mr.  Grubb,  senior,  alludes,  on  the  same  page,  to  the  enlightenment 

on  some  points  which  I  may  have  received  from  his  previous  letter. 


But,  alas  !  the  only  enlightenment  which  I  have  received  from  his 
letters  has  been  to  refer  to  my  optical  authorities  and  find  him  in  the 
wrong,  as  I  trust  I  have  sufficiently  proved  in  the  present  instance. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Thomas  Sutton.  B.A. 

Redon,  April  12,  1873. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Sutton  commences  his  letter  of  March  31st,  by 
asserting  that  I  have  made  a  serious  misstatement  respecting  both 
himself  and  Sir  George  B.  Airey.  It  certainly  was  not  my  intention  to 
do  so,  nor  can  I  see  that  T  have. 

To  prove  his  position  Mr.  Sutton  extracts  from  a  former  letter  of  his 
as  follows  : — “I  am  indebted  for  that  theory  to  the  Astronomer-Royal ;  ” 
“he  kindly  sent  it  to  me  in  a  private  letter;”  “he  pointed  out  two 
trifling  mistakes  in  other  parts  of  the  work”  ( i.e .,  a  book  Air.  Sutton 
was  preparing),  “but  none  in  my  theory  of  the  stereoscope;”  and  at 
page  125  he  had  previously  written — “I  copied  his ”  (the  Astronomer- 
Royal’s)  “figure  with  the  same  letters.” 

Mr.  Sutton  then  gives  the  following  extract  from  my  letter,  italicising 
a  portioil : — 

“  It  cannot  be  permitted  that  the  theory  of  stereoscopy  should  be  confounded 
(as  Mr.  Sutton  attempts)  with  the  construction  of  any  particular  stereoscope 
including  that  one  the  design  of  which  now  appears  to  have  been  not  original 
with  him  but  a  communication  from  Professor  Airey.” 

I  am  quite  willing  here  to  endorse  the  above  extract  as  consistent 
with  facts,  so  far  as  these  are  presented  ;  for — 

1.  What  Mr.  Sutton  in  his  extracts  from  his  own  letters  calls  his 
“theory”  (be  it  a  theory  or  not)  he  previously  acknowledges  being 
indebted  for  the  same  to  the  Astronomer-Royal. 

2.  There  has  been  no  evidence  as  yet  produced  to  show  that  what 
Air.  Sutton  designates  in  one  place  a  “theory”  of  the  Astronomer- 
Royal  is  in  reality  more  than  what  in  another  place  he  (A'lr.  Sutton) 
calls  a  “figure  ”  (or,  as  I  have  termed  it,  a  “design”)  illustrated  by  a 
description.  A  highly-reasonable  conjecture  in  respect  of  this  “figure  ” 
is  that  the  Astronomer-Royal  being  a  mathematician  of  high  attain¬ 
ments  would  be  much  more  likely  to  give  a  simple  mathematical  figure 
showing  the  principle  of  the  stereoscope,  rather  than  one  suited  to 
practice  and  the  economy  of  the  eyes.  Whether  this  surmise  be  correct 
or  not  I  am  equally  innocent  of  misrepresenting  the  Astronomer-Royal ; 
but,  if  correct,  then  Mr.  Sutton  has  misrepresented  him,  as  well  as 
Professor  Wheatstone,  in  assuming  them  to  agree  with  his  theory  of  the 
easiest  position  of  the  eyes  in  the  use  of  the  stereoscope. 

As  for  Air.  Sutton’s  assertion  that  I  was  endeavouring  to  deprive  him 
of  whatever  credit  for  originality  his  inventions  may  possess,  f  say  that 
it  is  an  assertion  impossible  for  him  to  prove,  being  destitute  of 
foundation.  I  expressly  declined  to  confound  the  consideration  of 
theories  with  that  of  instruments;  and  the  only  stereoscopes  which  I  had 
for  illustration  sake,  referred  to  are  either  those  in  common  use  or  that 
indicated  by  the  “figure,”  and  for  which  he  was,  according  to  his  own 
statements,  indebted  to  the  Astronomer-Royal. 

The  foregoing  contains  a  full  reply  to  the  first  seven  paragraphs  of 
Air.  Sutton’s  letter.  With  respect  to  the  eighth,  commencing  with 
“He  cannot  suppose,”  &c.,  there  is  no  room  for  supposition  in  the 
matter.  It  is  clear  that,  at  page  128,  he  does  not  make  the  claim  he 
alludes  to;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  does  make  it  at  pages  90  and 
91,  where  he  includes  it  as  one  of  the  two  of  the  “not  fairly  patentable” 
of  his  five  inventions  “which  have  been  made  during  the  last  six 
months.”  A  reference  to  his  letter  at  page  12S  shows  that  it  is  largely 
occupied  in  detailing  how  large  stereoscopic  pictures  may  be  viewed  by 
prisms,  and  includes  the  following  directions : — “  Take  a  pair  of  prisms 
of  light  flint.”  Again:  “The  prisms  need  not  be  achromatic,  the  red 
fringe  of  one  image  coinciding  with  the  blue  fringe  of  the  other”! 
while  the  ninth  paragraph  of  his  present  letter  (page  165)  compliments 
himself  on  the  valuable,  “full  working  particulars  respecting  the  pair 
of  prisms  with  which  they”  (the  readers  of  the  Journal)  “may  view 
properly  large  stereoscopic  pictures.  ” 

I  would  here  edge  in  a  word  of  advice  to  your  readers : — Do  not  build 
upon  either  the  theory  or  instructions  above  recited.  The  prisms,  not¬ 
withstanding  Mr.  Sutton’s  statements,  would  produce  in  the  stereoscopic 
picture  an  unbearable  amount  of  colour,  even  if  crown  glass  (instead  of 
flint)  were  used.  Why  Air.  Sutton  has  proposed  flint  glass  (which 
would  increase  the  dispersion  by  fifty  per  cent. )  I  am  unable  to  under¬ 
stand. 

The  tenth  paragraph  of  Air.  Sutton’s  letter  being  merely  a  placing  of 
his  opinion  against  facts,  I  pass  from  it  to  his  eleventh,  where  he  states 
as  follows : — “It  will  be  time  enough  for  Mr.  Grubb  to  talk  about  my 
random  assertions  when  he  has  admitted  his  own.”  To  which  I  reply, 
that  I  consider  he  has  here  placed  himself  under  an  obligation  to  show 
to  the  satisfaction  of  your  readers,  or  the  Editors,  that  I  have  made 

any  random  or  incorrect  statement,  or  to  withdraw  his  assumption. _ I 

am,  yours,  &c.,  Thomas  Grubb,  F.R.S. 

Dublin,  April  10,  1873. 

P.S. — Mr.  Sutton  having  insinuated  that  my  extract  from  Professor 
Wheatstone’s  note  on  the  stereoscope  may  not  truly  represent  the  point 
at  issue  I  extract  the  whole  sentence  as  under: — “The  most  perfect 
and  generally  useful  form  of  the  stereoscope  is  that  with  reflecting 
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mirrors,  described  in  my  earliest  memoir  on  binocular  vision,  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1838.  Pictures  of  any  size  may 
be  placed  in  it  at  the  proper  point  of  sight,  with  the  proper  convergence 
of  the  optic  axes,  and  it  admits  of  every  requisite  adjustment  to  make 
the  pair  of  binocular  pictures  coincide  correctly.” — Vide  the  Journal  of 
the  Photographic  Society  for  May  21,  1853,  page  61. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

A  Howe’s  sewing  machine,  a  thirty-eight  inch  bicycle,  a  six-chambered 
revolver,  printing  press,  type,  &c.,  &c.,  offered  for  a  large  size  portrait  lens. 
— Address,  11,  South  Barr-street,  Banbury. 

A  No.  2.  carte  lens  by  Kriiss,  Hamburg,  with  one  Waterhouse  stop,  offered  for 
a  pair  of  single  stereo,  lenses,  or  other  photo,  goods.  Difference  adjusted. — 
Address,  James  Martin,  Photographer,  Insch,  Aberdeenshire. 
Dallmeyer’s  instantaneous  small  portrait  and  group  lens,  three  and  a-half  inch 
focus,  with  extra  front  stop  to  be  used  as  a  single  lens,  for  a  pair  of  single 
stereo,  lenses  by  Ross  or  Dallmeyer.  Difference  adjusted.— Address,  “  W,,” 
Medical  Hall,  Gooch-street,  Birmingham. 

- ♦ - 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

A.  G.  Massey.— We  will  write  soon. 

E.  W. — See  a  letter  on  the  subject  in  the  present  number. 

J.  Werge.— Received  specimens  of  iridescent  films. — In  our  next. 

George  M‘Diarmid. — Thanks  for  your  communication,  which  shall  receive 
early  attention. 

Aurora. — Increase  the  strength  of  the  bath.  The  whole  of  the  symptoms 
described  by  you  indicate  a  bath  that  is  worn  out. 

James  L. — The  gelatinising  of  the  collodion  will  be  avoided  if  you  salt  it  with 
ammonium,  avoiding  the  use  of  cadmium  for  this  purpose. 

John  Sampson. — We  have  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  maker  and 
we  expect  to  have  some  information  from  him  to  communicate  next  week. 

J.  D.  M. — The  substance  enclosed  is  liver  of  sulphur,  or  sulphide  of  potassium. 
What  is  required  is  sulphantimoniate  of  sodium,  which  is  also  known  as 
Schlippe’s  salt. 

W.  S.— The  price  of  chlorate  of  potash  is  subject  to  great  variation.  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  as  low  as  tenpence  a  pound.  It  often  exceeds  three  times 
this  amount. 

G.  B.  B.— The  transferring  solution  is  made  by  soaking  an  ounce  of  gelatine 
in  cold  water  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then,  after  draining,  adding  to  it  eight 
ounces  of  boiling  water. 

Major  Weston. — The  covering  of  the  tent  may  be  advantageously  composed 
of  india-rubber  cloth,  the  black  rubber  side  being  inside.  Samples  of  cloth 
of  a  suitable  kind  will  doubtless  be  furnished  on  application  to  any  dealer. 

R.  S.  N.  —  By  exposure  to  air  the  sesquicarbonate  becomes  the  plain  bi¬ 
carbonate.  In  fact,  a  common  method  of  preparing  bicarbonate  of  ammonia 
is  to  spread  commercial  sesquicarbonate  on  a  sheet  of  paper  and  allow  it  to 
remain  exposed  to  the  air  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Perplexed  Amateur. — Assuming  that  the  coloured  paper  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  admission  of  light  such  as  would  act  upon  the  plates,  we  conclude 
that  either  the  nitrate  bath  is  out  of  order,  that  light  obtains  access  to  the 
plate  while  it  is  in  the  camera,  or  that  you  over-expose  very  much. 

Photolitko. — If  the  diaphram  be  placed  nearer  to  the  front  lens  the  field 
will  be  flatter  than  that  obtained  with  the  lens  in  its  present  condition  ;  but 
as  a  set-off  to  this  gain  it  is  possible  that  a  small  amount  of  curvilinear 
distortion  may  be  introduced,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  area  of  illumination 
will  be  a  little  reduced. 

j  p.  j  _We  don’t  consider  that  the  instruments  of  Parisian  manufacture  can 
in  respect  of  utility  be  compared  for  a  moment  with  those  of  the  form  made 
in  this  country.  Such  microscopes  as  those  described  by  you  we  should  be 
inclined  to  classify  as  toys.  Still,  one  of  this  latter  kind  makes  a  useful  and 
a  highly-appreciated  present  to  a  youth. 

Young  Amateur. — To  utilise  the  glass  positive  for  the  production  of  en~ 
largements,  remove  the  black  varnish  from  its  surface  by  immersing  it  in 
benzole,  and  then  wash  the  surface  quite  clean  by  means  of  the  same  fluid. 
Give  it  now  a  coating  of  transparent  varnish,  and  proceed  as  directed  in  the 
chapter  devoted  to  this  subject  in  our  Almanac  for  either  the  current  year 
or  for  1870. 

Geo.  Bordon. — Commence  by  making  four  ounces  of  a  simple  solution  of 
protosulphate  of  iron,  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.  Divide  this  into 
four  parts,  each  of  course  being  placed  in  a  separate  bottle.  Keep  No.  1  as 
it  is  •  to  No.  2  add  a  drachm  of  acetic  acid  ;  to  No.  3  add  eight  or  ten  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid ;  and  to  No.  4  add  one  drachm  of  acetic  acid  and  two  drops 
of  nistate  acid.  Now  expose  and  develope  four  positives,  using  the  contents 
of  a  different  bottle  for  each  picture.  The  results,  when  studied  carefully, 
will  show  you  the  exact  value  of  each  addition. 


Robert  Bell. — The  enlarging  camera  will  answer  quite  well  if  it  be  finished 
according  to  the  specification.  But  why  ask  our  advice  at  this  stage  when 
it  is  so  nearly  completed  ?  You  ought  to  have  done  so  earlier,  and  wo  could 
then  have  shown  you  a  simpler  way  by  which  the  equatorial  movement 
might  have  been  effected.  You  are  not  correct  in  saying  that  “it  is 
obviously  impossible  for  a  wheel  and  pinion  to  revolve  in  the  same  direction 
without  an  intermediate  wheel,”  for  this  “  impossible  ”  feat  is  very  often 
accomplished  in  mechanics  by  the  expedient  of  toothing  the  wheel  on  tho 
inside  instead  of  the  outside  of  the  rim. 

American  Reader  (Philadelphia). —  1.  Many  landscape  lenses  do  not  differ 
in  any  respect  from  the  front  lens  of  a  portrait  combination.  The  chief 
difference  between  a  well-constructed  landscape  lens  and  a  portrait  front  lens 
consists  in  the  former  being  more  of  a  meniscus  than  the  latter,  in  consequence 
of  which  a  wider  angle  of  view  may  be  included  on  a  plate  of  a  given  size. 
Many  admirable  landscapes  have  been  taken  by  the  front  of  the  portrait 
combination. — 2.  So  much  depends  upon  the  size  and  position  of  the  windows 
of  an  ordinary  room,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  offer  advice  without  proper 
information  on  these  points.  If  these  be  favourable  good  portraits  may  be 
taken,  but  the  lens  will  require  to  be  one  having  a  rather  short  focus  and  a 
wide  aperture. 

Received.— Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. ;  “  Mark  Oute  ;  ”  “Syntax.” 
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American  Photographic  Exhibition. — From  a  letter  which  we 
have  received  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Atkinson,  of  Manchester-street,  Liverpool, 
we  observe  that  he  is  willing  to  undertake  the  shipping  of  pictures  for 
photographers  who  intend  exhibiting  at  the  American  National  Photo¬ 
graphic  Exhibition.  Photographers,  therefore,  ought  to  communicate 
with  Mr.  Atkinson  respecting  measurement,  weight,  &c.,  of  packages, 
and  he  will  then  furnish  particulars  as  to  cost  of  freight,  &c. 

Carte  Mounts. — We  have  to  notice  a  printer’s  error  which  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  advertisement  of  Messrs.  Frewer  and  Evans,  carte-mount 
manufacturers.  It  is,  fortunately,  of  such  a  nature  as  is  not  likely 
to  mislead  anyone,  for  whereas  this  firm  quotes  5,000  enamel  carte 
mounts  at  £2  9s.  6d.,  as  an  inducement  to  take  a  larger  number 
25,000  are  offered  at  £11  10s.  Od.  The  printer’s  error  referred  to  con¬ 
sists  in  the  omission  of  the  first  figure  of  the  larger  quantity,  by  which 
the  larger  sum  is  represented  as  the  equivalent  for  precisely  the  same 
number  as  the  smaller  amount.  This,  as  we  have  said,  is  so  palpably  a 
clerical  error  as  not  likely  to  have  deceived  any  purchaser. 

The  Photographs  at  the  International  Exhibition. — From  the 
very  imperfect  examination  we  were  able  to  make  of  the  photographs 
in  the  International  Exhibition  in  consequence  of  the  crowds  that,  on 
the  opening  day  paraded  the  gallery  in  which  the  photographs  are 
displayed,  the  pictures  struck  us  as  being,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
“old  familiar  friends”  with  which  we  last  year  made  acquaintance,  both 
in  the  shop  windows  and  in  the  Photographic  Exhibition  of  November 
last.  On  our  next  visit  we  shall  endeavour  to  discover  if  there  are  any 
new  works  exhibited,  and  whose  they  are.  The  committee  whose 
names  are  published  as  managing  the  photographic  department  are 
Viscount  Ilawarden,  Lieut.  Abney,  Dr.  Diamond,  and  Mr.  R.  A. 
Thompson — the  last-named  gentleman  being  the  “executive”  officer. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Weeks  ending  April  1 6th,  1873. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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NOTES  ON  DRY  PROCESSES.— THE  COFFEE  EROCESS. 
We  make  a  slight  departure  this  week  from  the  plan  we  had  laid 
down  in  giving  a  description  of  the  dry  processes  in  use ;  for  whereas 
we  intended  to  have  described  our  most  recent  experiments  with  the 
excellent  collodio-albumen  process  of  Dr.  Ryley,  known  as  the  “  hot 
water  process,”  we  have  received  several  letters  requesting  us  to 
give  such  directions  as  will  enable  those  who  are  inexperienced  in 
dry-plate  work  to  practice  the  coffee  process  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  certainty.  To  this  process,  therefore,  we  now  beg  to 
direct  attention. 

To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  coffee  process — and  this 
series  of  articles  is  for  readers  of  this  class — we  may  offer  a  word 
of  assurance  that  pictures  of  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence,  and 
which  are  well  known  in  the  commercial  world,  have  been  taken  by 
this  process.  Its  great  simplicity  commends  it  to  persons  of  even 
the  smallest  means  and  fewest  appliances ;  and  as  respects  its  value 
as  an  agent  for  producing  transparencies  we  can  speak  of  it  with 
the  utmost  confidence.  It  is  the  process  by  which  the  best  lantern 
transparencies  in  our  collection  have  been  printed. 

We  work  this  process  in  two  ways — one  being  slow  but  very 
sure,  the  other  much  more  rapid  but  involving  a  greater  degree 
of  nicety  in  the  development.  We  shall  dwell  most  upon  the  former 
method,  not  only  because  it  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  great 
certainty,  but  also  because  it  is  the  method  by  which  transparencies 
are  best  made. 

Not  even  for  the  smallest  plates  do  we  now  use  the  coffee  process 
without  a  substratum.  We  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  con¬ 
tractile  influence  exerted  upon  the  film  by  a  strong  infusion  of  coffee, 
and  invariably  took  the  precaution  of  using  a  substratum  of  albumen 
on  all  plates  larger  than  stereoscopic  size  ;  but  on  trying  two  good 
commercial  samples  of  collodion  we  find  that  no  amount  of  care 
ensures  the  film  remaining  attached  even  to  small  plates,  and  hence 
we  now  give  every  plate,  large  or  small,  a  coating  of  diluted 
albumen  after  it  is  cleaned. 

The  albumen  solution  consists  of  the  white  of  one  egg,  to  which 
are  added  about  twelve  or  fourteen  drops  of  ammonia  and  half-a- 
pint  of  water.  These  are  beaten  or  churned  into  a  froth,  and  after 
standing  for  several  hours  to  settle  it  is  filtered  through  felt  or 
coarse  bibulous  paper.  It  will  keep  for  several  months.  A  good 
way  to  apply  this  to  the  plate  is  to  take  a  small  piece  of  very  clean 
sponge  and  charge  it  lightly  with  the  solution,  and,  holding  the  plate 
at  an  inclination,  pass  the  sponge  across  the  surface,  beginning  at  the 
upper  end.  In  this  way  the  whole  of  the  plates  should  receive  a 
substratum,  and  when  dry  they  should  be  kept  in  a  box  until  it  is 
found  convenient  to  proceed  with  the  preparation.  With  a  sub¬ 
stratum  of  this  description  any  kind  of  collodion  can  be  used — that 
is  to  say,  any  kind  of  collodion  that  is  good  for  the  ordinary  wet 
process. 

A  few  years  ago  we  explained  why  we  made  a  departure  from  the 
way  we  had  previously  recommended  of  using  a  very  acid  silver 
bath.  This  acid  bath  we  found  to  be  necessary  to  ensure  the 
greatest  cleanness  in  the  negative  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  bath 
rendered  as  acid  as  was  desirable  proved  of  less  use  for  the  ordinary 


wet  collodion  process.  By  the  following  method  we  managed  to 
overcome  every  difficulty: — The  plate  is  sensitised  in  the  ordinary 
bath  as  for  wet  collodion ;  it  is  then  removed  from  the  bath,  and  a 
little  acid  nitrate  solution  poured  over  the  surface.  This  latter  solu¬ 
tion  is  made  by  taking  about  an  ounce  of  the  bath  solution  and 
adding  to  it  a  drachm  of  acetic  acid.  This  is  kept  in  a  developing 
cup  or  beaker,  and  each  plate,  on  removal  from  the  silver  bath, 
receives  an  application  of  this  acid  nitrate  solution,  poured  on  two 
or  three  times  so  as  to  ensure  its  running  all  over  the  surface.  The 
plate  is  drained  into  the  same  beaker,  the  contents  of  which  will 
answer  unchanged  for  the  preparation  of  numerous  plates. 

After  draining,  the  plate  is  placed  in  a  shallow  bath  of  water  and 
there  washed.  The  first  washings  are  poured  into  a  vessel  contain¬ 
ing  a  little  salt,  so  as  to  precipitate,  and  thus  preserve,  the  silver. 
A  stream  of  water  is  finally  poured  over  the  surface  from  a  jug  or 
tap,  and  the  preservative  is  then  applied. 

The  preservative  is  composed  of  a  dessert  spoonful  of  ground 
coffee  added  to  a  breakfast  cupful  of  boiling  water.  We  use  for  this 
purpose  a  little  tin  jug,  which  is  placed  on  a  hot  hob  for  ten  minutes, 
and  occasionally  stirred.  The  infusion  is  afterwards  filtered  through 
two  thicknesses  of  calico  of  close  texture.  This,  when  cold,  is 
poured  over  the  plate  in  the  same  manner  as  one  would  apply  the 
developer.  The  first  that  is  applied  is  allowed  to  drip  off  at  one 
corner,  and  a  little  fresh  solution  is  then  poured  on,  after  which  the 
plate  is  reared  up  to  dry,  either  spontaneously  or  by  the  application 
of  heat,  whichever  is  found  to  be  the  most  convenient  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher. 

The  following  is  the  routine  method  of  preparing  a  number  of 
plates  at  a  time : — One  silver  bath  and  one  washing  bath  only  are 
required.  As  soon  as  the  first  plate  is  sensitised  it  is  removed  from 
the  bath  and  placed  on  a  stand  so  situated  as  to  be  out  of  the  way 
while  the  second  plate  is  being  collodionised  and  immersed  in  the 
silver  bath.  The  first  one  is  then  taken  up  and  treated  with  the 
acid  silver  solution  from  the  beaker,  transferred  to  the  flat  washing 
bath,  the  water  of  which  is  agitated  so  as  to  promote  washing 
with  the  greatest  rapidity.  The  water  is  then  poured  into  the  jar 
with  the  salt,  and  the  water  from  a  tap,  rose,  or  jug  made  to  play 
plentifully  over  the  surface.  The  plate  is  then  lifted  from  the  dish 
by  the  aid  of  a  hook ;  it  reoeives  an  application  of  the  preservative, 
and  is  then  placed  in  the  drying-rack,  or  reared  up  on  blotting- 
paper  against  a  clean  wall  or  board.  This  occupies  about  three 
minutes,  by  which  time  the  plate  now  in  the  bath  will  have  been 
sensitised.  The  fingers  having  been  dipped  in  water  are  dried,  and 
the  operations  described  are  gone  over  with  the  second  plate. 

A  very  useful  variation  in  this  routine  method  may  be  made  by 
collodionising  the  plate,  and  rearing  it  up  against  the  bath,  the 
collodionised  surface  to  the  left.  Now  immediately  lift  up  the  plate 
that  is  in  the  bath,  and,  holding  the  dipper  in  the  right  hand,  remove 
with  the  left  the  plate  from  the  dipper  and  lay  it  down  in  the 
washing  dish,  and  without  delay  lift  upon  the  dipper  the  collodionised 
plate,  which  is  then  immersed.  The  time  occupied  in  doing  what 
we  have  described  is  just  that  which  will  be  found  suitable  for 
allowing  the  collodion  film  to  set. 
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These  plates  keep  well  for  a  few  weeks — in  some  cases  even  for 
months;  but  in  this  respect  they  cannot  compare  with  collodio-albu- 
men  plates.  As  they  are  not  very  rapid  they  require  a  full  exposure. 

A  good  way  to  develope  them  is  to  dip  them  for  a  short  time  in 
water,  to  which  a  drop  or  two  of  ammonia  has  been  added,  so  as  to 
render  it  very  slightly  alkaline.  A  plain  three-grain  solution  of 
pyrogallie  acid  is  then  applied,  when  the  picture  rapidly  becomes 
visible.  The  developer  is  then  returned  to  the  beaker,  and  to  it  is 
added  one  or  two  drops  of  a  ten-grain  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  con¬ 
taining  ten  grains,  also,  of  citric  acid.  Tiiis  is  the  quantity  that  should 
be  used  for  a  stereoscopic  plate.  The  details  will  rapidly  acquire 
vigour. 

The  exact  treatment  must  depend  upon  the  appearance  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  If  the  details  are  slow  in  coming  out  use  the  plain  pyrogallie 
solution,  so  as  to  entice  or  enforce  them  out ;  for  when  once  they  are 
visible  they  can  be  made  to  acquire  any  degree  of  intensity.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  picture  appear  too  rapidly,  with  an  over-ex¬ 
posed  appearance,  at  once  pour  off  the  developer  and  wash  the  plate ; 
then  apply  more  developer,  containing  an  unusually  large  proportion 
of  the  silver  and  citric  acid  solution.  In  this  way  the  details  already 
visible  will  be  rendered  forcible  before  more  have  had  time  to  appear. 
Fix  as  usual. 

The  following  is  the  special  treatment  required  for  transparen¬ 
cies  : — Make  a  developer  composed  of  four  grains  of  pyrogallie  acid 
and  three  grains  of  citric  acid,  and  mix  with  this  one  or  two  drops  of 
the  ordinary  bath  solution,  or  a  greater  proportion  of  a  nitrate  of  sil¬ 
ver  solution  less  strong.  Apply  tiiis  to  the  plate,  the  surface  of 
which  has  been  previously  wetted  with  water,  although  not  necessarily 
washed.  The  picture  will  very  slowly  appear,  soon  acquiring  great 
pictorial  beauty.  The  kind  of  transparencies  to  which  we  here  refer 
are  those  for  the  lantern.  They  may  be  produced  from  negatives  of 
ordinary  printing  quality,  the  time  required  being  from  thirty  to  forty 
seconds  when  the  two  plates  are  held  in  contact  at  a  distance  of  about 
six  inches  from  the  flame  of  a  fish-tail  gas  burner  of  medium  size,  or 
of  a  good  paraffine  or  moderator  lamp.  When  the  details  are  well 
out,  fix  and  wash  the  plate,  and,  should  the  picture  be  wanting  in 
vigour,  apply  the  developer  again.  This  will  not  only  give  force,  but 
impart  a  rich,  warm  tint  to  the  picture. 

Rapidity  in  the  coffee  process  is  secured  by  the  copious  use  of  bro¬ 
mide  in  the  collodion,  coupled  with  a  very  strong  nitrate  of  silver 
bath  and  alkaline  development.  In  this  way  a  degree  of  sensitive¬ 
ness  very  little  inferior  to  that  of  wet  collodion  may  be  obtained ; 
but  as  we  have  not  secured  such  good  results  by  the  rapid  coffee  pro¬ 
cess  as  by  another  rapid  method  which  will  be  described  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  article,  we  do  not  here  enter  into  details,  preferring  to  give, 
as  we  have  done,  the  full  description  of  the  slow  but  sure  process. 


A  TEMPERATURE  TEST  PAPER. 

Hot  developers  and  hot  baths  have  been  so  often  spoken  of  that  an 
easy  mode  of  determining  whether  or  not  a  liquid  comes  up  to  a 
certain  required  temperature  may  be  considered  a  desideratum.  A 
thermometer  is  obviously  the  best  guide,  but  it  is  liable  to  get  broken 
if  carelessly  handled,  and  its  expense  is  an  objection  to  its  use.  A 
temperature  test  paper  can,  however,  be  easily  prepared  which  may 
he  found  useful  under  certain  circumstances,  and  which  is,  at  any 
rate,  of  sufficient  general  interest  to  warrant  us  in  referring  to  it  in 
detail  and  describing  our  experience  with  it. 

Our  readers  may  have  noticed  a  small  paragraph  on  the  last  page 
[ante,  page  154]  of  a  recent  number  of  this  Journal,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  at  a  recent  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers,  be¬ 
fore  the  Franklin  Institute,  on  Photography  and  Light ,  a  very  striking 
experiment  was  shown  with  a  curious  double  iodide  of  mercury  and 
copper  which  is  affected  by  heat  with  great  facility.  It  was  stated 
that  the  use  of  the  salt  as  a  heat  detector  has  been  patented  in 
America  by  Professor  Barker,  of  Yale,  and  Professor  Mayer,  of  the 
Stephens’  Institute  of  Technology. 

We  at  once  set  to  work  to  prepare  the  salt  and  found  no  difficulty 
in  so  doing.  The  properties  of  tire  body  are  so  remarkable  that  we 
may  now  describe  its  preparation  and  chief  characters  in  some  detail- 


As  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  salt  in  question  is  a  double  iodide 
of  mercury  and  copper.  We  do  not  know  in  what  way  the 
“patentees”  prepare  it,  but  the  following  plan  has  proved  most 
successful.  Take  of — 

Iodide  of  potassium  .  2  drachms. 

Sulphate  of  copper  crystallised  (blue  vitriol)  1£  ,, 

Water  .  1  ounce. 

Saturated  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate..  A  sufficiency. 
Dissolve  tlie  iodide  of  potassium  in  the  ounce  of  water,  and  add  to  it, 
drop  by  drop,  the  cold  strong  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  As  each 
drop  of  the  latter  falls  into  the  iodide  solution  a  reddish-yellow  preci¬ 
pitate  at  first  forms,  but  this  speedily  disappears.  On  continuing  the 
addition  of  the  mercury  salt  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  precipitate 
ceases  to  dissolve.  This  condition  is  quickly  attained  ;  but  if  over¬ 
stepped,  and  a  permanent  red  precipitate  makes  its  appearance,  a 
very  minute  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  will  suffice  to  dissolve 
it.  The  liquid  is  now  ready  for  treatment  with  the  copper  salt. 
The  latter  is  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  the  liquid  is  added  at  once  to  the  iodide 
solution.  Precipitation  of  the  desired  compound  takes  place 
quickly.  The  red  body  is  then  allowed  to  deposit  completely  during 
half-an-liour,  the  clear  liquid  poured  off,  and  the  precipitate  is  col¬ 
lected  and  dried  at  once  if  spread  in  the  pasty  condition  over  paper 
for  experimental  purposes. 

The  double  iodide  of  mercury  and  copper  so  prepared  is  a  rich  red 
crystalline  powder,  distinct  in  colour  from  the  simple  scarlet  iodide 
of  mercury.  The  latter  has  long  been  known  to  undergo  a  curious 
change  from  scarlet  to  yellow  when  heated  rather  strongly — the 
yellow  tint  being  persistent  on  cooling;  but  if  the  surface  be 
scratched  the  whole  quickly  becomes  of  the  original  scarlet  colour. 
The  effect  of  heat  on  the  dry  double  iodide  of  mercury  and  copper, 
prepared  as  above  described,  is  much  more  remarkable;  for  a  very 
low  degree  of  heat  is  sufficient  to  cause  change  of  colour  from  red  to 
rich  black,  and  on  cooling  the  original  red  colour  is  restored.  These 
very  striking  changes  may  be  repeated  almost  indefinitely  with  the 
same  specimens. 

While  we  write  there  is  a  sheet  of  paper  covered  with  the  double 
salt  near  us.  When  this  is  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  fire  the 
coating  becomes  so  black  as  to  give  the  paper  the  appearance  of 
being  strongly  charred ;  on  removal  from  the  heat  the  black  fades, 
and  is  replaced,  as  if  by  magic,  with  the  original  rich  red  colour. 
A  glass  rod  plunged  into  boiling  water,  then  wiped  dry,  and  laid  on 
the  coated  sheet,  instantly  produces  a  dead  black  stain,  as  if  the 
paper  were  burned  at  the  point  of  contact.  This  black  mark  quickly 
vanishes  as  before.  Many  other  experiments  with  the  paper  will 
suggest  themselves;  but  we  pass  on  to  one  we  made  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  approximately  the  temperature  at  which  the  blackening 
appears. 

By  the  experiment]  with  the  glass  rod  we  ascertained  that  the 
blackening  occurs  at  a  temperature  below  the  boiling  point  of  water; 
we  therefore  took  an  even  glass  beaker,  filled  it  with  boiling  water, 
and  pressed  into  close  contact  with  the  outside  of  the  glass  the  side 
of  the  paper  coated  with  the  red  double  iodide  of  mercury  and  copper. 
A  good  thermometer  was  then  immersed  in  the  water,  and  its  bulb 
placed  close  to  the'glass,  the  outer  side  of  which  was  pressed  against 
the  red  compound.  With  this  arrangement  we  have  been  able  to 
determine  approximately  the  disappearance  temperature  for  the  black 
colour.  The  heat  of  the  boiling  water,  of  course,  completely  blackens 
the  compound ;  but  as  the  temperature  falls  the  black  colour  fades. 
As  the  result  of  several  experiments  it  appears  that  the  dark  body  is 
unable  to  exist  below  130°  F.;  but  the  actual  temperature  is  probably 
lower,  since  the  glass  sides  of  our  beaker  were  doubtless  at  a  less 
temperature  than  the  water  in  which  the  thermometer  was  immersed. 
It  may  be  possible  to  prepare  a  still  more  sensitive  double  salt;  we 
only  give  the  results  of  our  experiments  with  the  compound  made  as 
described. 

Now  for  the  practical  application.  Suppose  we  desire  to  retain  a 
liquid — a  developing  bath- — in  a  large  vessel  at  a  temperature  of  say 
130°  F..  it  is  only  necessary  to  paint  the  outside  of  the  containing 
vessel  with  a  little  of  the  red  compound,  the  varying  tint  of  which 
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will  keep  us  well  informed  whether  or  not  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  is  at  the  right  point.  Or  a  strip  of  paper  coated  with  the 
iodide  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  only  the  pressure 
against  the  side  of  the  vessel  is  then  necessary.  Ollier  applications 
of  this  curious  temperature  test  will,  no  doubt,  readily  be  found. 

We  may  here  venture  to  suggest  that  trials  should  be  made  of 
double  iodide  of  mercury  and  other  metals  beside  copper,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  more  or  less  delicate  heat  reactions  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  If  a  series  of  compounds  varying  in  sensitiveness  to  heat  by 
10°  or  15°  F.  could  be  prepared,  an  exceedingly  useful  kind  of  ther¬ 
mometer  might  be  constructed  which  would  probably  prove  of  con¬ 
siderable  service  in  the  art.  Perhaps  the  “patentees”  have  turned 
their  attention  in  this  direction. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  patent  for  the  use  of  the  double  iodide 
as  a  temperature  test  having  been  taken  out  in  England ;  but  even 
if  this  were  so  any  of  our  readers  could  try  the  experiments  we 
have  given  above  without  risk  of  legal  trouble. 

Having  already  said  so  much  upon  this  subject  we  shall  only  add 
that  the  cause  of  the  chromatic  change  in  the  red  salt  is  a  mystery 
It  may  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  molecular  modification;  but 
this  appears  to  be  so  very  like  substituting  a  name  for  an  explana¬ 
tion  that  it  seems  better  to  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  alone  for 
the  present,  and  content  ourselves  with  stating  the  facts  observed  in 
the  course  of  our  experiments  with  this  curious  and  interesting 
compound. 


The  aspect  of  affairs  connected  with  the  Crawshay  competition  is  at 
present  somewhat  puzzling.  In  a  letter  published  in  another 
page,  Mr.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
London  Photographic  Society,  intimates  that  pictures  sent  in  for 
competition  will  be  subjected  to  the  same  scrutiny  as  those  admitted 
for  exhibition  in  the  usual  way.  This  means  that  the  hanging  com¬ 
mittee  has  power  to  prevent  the  works  of  competitors  from  ever 
reaching  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Crawshay’s  judges.  The  Council  have 
courteously  afforded  space  for  the  exhibition  of  the  competing 
pictures,  but  their  first  care  will  necessarily  have  to  be  to  provide 
for  their  own  exhibitors  proper.  Supposing  that  several  of  the 
competitors  choose  to  send  in,  as  most  probably  will  be  the  case,  a 
considerable  number  of  “  large  ”  pictures,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  The 
work  of  selection  necessarily  commences  before  the  judges  begin 
their  work.  But  is  this  fair?  If  a  competitor  send  in  eighteen 
pictures,  and  twelve  of  them  are  rejected  by  the  hanging  committee, 
is  it  not  natural  that  he  should  turn  round  and  say— You  have 
rejected  my  best  pictures,  and  have  left  the  inferior  ones  for  the 
inspection  of  the  judges?”  This  will  lead,  to  say  the  least,  to  some 
unpleasantness.  But  the  hanging  committee,  in  justice  to  their 
ideas  of  what  is  a  fitting  representation  of  the  art,  and  in  justice  to 
other  intending  exhibitors,  are  bound  to  exercise  discrimination- 
Again  :  as  the  hanging  committee  is  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the 
Society,  it  is  obvious  that  no  member  of  the  Council  can  properly 
be  a  competitor  for  these  prizes  unless  an  arrangement  be  made 
by  which  the  hanging  committee  shall  have  no  control  at  all  over 
their  admission ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  what  has  been  determined 
upon  by  the  Council.  Probably  all  difficulties  might  be  avoided  if  a 
room  were  taken  in  the  same  building,  or  in  the  vicinity,  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  competitive  pictures,  wholly  independent  of  the 
Photographic  Society’s  exhibition,  although  open  at  the  same  time. 

- ♦ - 

WET,  DRY,  AND  MOIST  FILMS. 

Now  that  the  season  for  out-of-door  photographic  operations  is 
commencing  so  early  and  so  auspiciously,  comes  oiice  more  for 
discussion  the  oft-repeated  question  os  to  which  is  the  best  way  of 
working  the  collodion  process  in  the  field.  Shall  it  be  wet  collodion 
this  season  or  dry  plates  ?  or  shall  we  try  a  moist  film  which  is 
neither  wet  nor  dry,  but  something  between  the  two  ? 

We  all  know  now  what  common  wet  collodion  will  do,  and  what  it 
will  not  do.  We  have  found  to  our  cost  that  its  range  of  work 
is  limited.  It  will  not  do  for  subjects  which  require  a  long 
exposure.  For  portraiture  this  may  not  signify,  but  for  subjects 
where  the  plate  has  to  be  kept  in  the  slide  more  than  a  very 


few  minutes  it  signifies  a  great  deal.  The  common  wet 
process  then  becomes  impracticable,  for  good  results  cannot  be 
obtained  by  it  with  certainty.  It  is  true  that  various  methods  have 
been  suggested  during  the  last  fifteen  years  for  keeping  the  film 
in  a  wet  state  for  a  long  time  between  its  preparation  and  its 
development,  and  of  these  methods  the  best  is  probably  that 
described  in  a  recent  editorial  article  in  this  Journal,  in  which 
a  mixture  of  honey  and  glycerine  is  poured  over  the  plale  ;  but 
even  this  plan,  first  published  some  years  ago,  has  not  yet  met  with 
much  favour  either  with  professional  or  amateur  photographers. 
It  we  seek  for  the  reason  of  the  comparative  failure  of  all  these 
methods,  we  find  it,  I  think,  in  the  fact  that  free  nitrate  is  left  upon 
the  film  in  contact  with  iodide  of  silver ;  and  thus  the  unconverted 
soluble  iodide  and  bromide  are  gradually  converted,  and  when  this 
has  been  effected  there  is  formed  the  fog-producing  iodo-nitrate  of 
silver.  The  only  good  way  to  preserve  a  film  for  a  long  time  in  a 
wet  state  is  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  free  nitrate.  But  where  this 
has  bean  done  an  iodised  film  loses  much  of  its  sensitiveness,  so 
we  are  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  bromide  of  silver,  which  does  not, 
when  we  require  very  sensitive  plates.  In  this  way,  then,  one 
problem  is  satisfactorily  solved,  and  we  can  prepare  by  the  bromide 
process  and  a  deliquescent  preservative  wet  films  of  the  most 
exalted  sensitiveness,  which  will  not  get  dry  for  two  or  three  days, 
or  possibly  weeks. 

As  for  dry  plates,  no  subject  has  been  more  thoroughly  ventilated 
in  the  journals  than  this  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  yet  we 
find  in  our  photographic  exhibitions  the  dry  processes  but  poorly 
represented  in  proportion  to  the  wet.  Evidently  there  must  be  a 
hitch  somewhere  in  reference  to  dry  plates,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  irregularities  are  produced  in  the  film  by 
drying  which  do  not  show  any  indication  of  their  presence, 
unfortunately,  until  the  plate  is  developed.  This  element  of 
uncertainty  is  a  really  formidable  one,  because  certainty  is  a  sine 
qua  non  of  any  process  for  serious  w7ork.  Then,  again,  dry  plates 
require  a  substratum,  and  either  a  stained  film  or  a  painted  back — 
the  substratum  necessarily  introducing  all  its  own  mechanical 
defects.  Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon,  who  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
workers  with  dry  plates,  finds  they  give  such  an  infinity  of  trouble 
to  prepare  free  from  defects  that  he  recommends  the  wet  process 
for  all  serious  work. 

The  common  wet  and  the  common  dry  processes  having  therefore 
special  defects  which  are  inherent  and  incurable,  the  question  arises 
whether  there  may  not  be  a  process  of  preparing  plates  which  shall 
be  neither  wet  nor  dry,  and  which  shall  be  free  from  the  defects  of 
the  other  two  methods. 

I  have  experimented  a  great  deal  in  this  direction,  and  now  feel 
convinced  that  there  is  such  a  process,  and  that  the  pleasures  of  a 
photographic  tour  will  be  greatly  enhanced  b}7  adopting  it. 

If  we  use  common  dry-plate  bromo-iodised  collodion,  and  excite 
the  films  in  a  35-grain  bath,  and  wash  off  all  the  free  nitrate,  we 
then  pour  over  the  films  a  deliquescent  preservative,  and  stow  the 
plates  in  a  suitable  plate-box,  they  may  be  exposed  in  their  damp 
state,  returned  to  the  box,  and  developed  a  day  or  tw7o  afterwards, 
without  ever  having  become  dry  at  all,  at  the  same  time  that  their 
sensitiveness  is  certainly  not  impaired  by  remaining  in  the  damp 
state. 

The  above  is  one  way  of  avoiding  all  the  troubles  of  dry  plates, 
and  of  doing  without  the  substratum ;  and  the  plan  appears  to  be 
most  excellent  for  all  kinds  of  slow  and  common  subjects,  When 
very  rapid  plates  are  required  bromide  of  silver  alone  must  be  used. 

A  very  good  working  formula  for  slow  moist  plates  is  as  follows  : — 
Bromo-iodised  collodion  composed  of  cadmium  iodide  four  grains, 
cadmium  bromide  three  grains  per  ounce.  Wash  the  film  thoroughly, 
and  pour  over  it  albumen  one  part,  water  one  part,  glycerine  twTo 
parts.  Let  it  drain  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  stow7  it  aw7ay.  To 
develope,  wash  off  the  organifier,  and  use  pyrogallol  and  acetic  acid, 
with  a  few  drops  of  silver  solution,  or  begin  the  development  by  the 
alkaline  method.  In  either  case  pour  the  acid  pyro.  once  over  the 
film  before  adding  the  silver.  The  exposure  will  vary  from  three 
times  to  ten  times  that  required  for  the  common  wet  process.  When 
rapidity  is  not  an  object  develope  only  b}7  the  acid  method,  and  the 
negatives  will  be  magnificent  in  colour  and  in  transparent  bright¬ 
ness.  The  process  worked  in  this  w7ay  is  next  to  infallible.  Every¬ 
one  who  tries  it  will  be  delighted  with  it. 

For  rapid  moist  plates  follow  the  moist  process  described  in  my 
recent  pamphlet,  and  which  I  need  not,  therefore,  repeat  here. 

But  the  wet-plate  operator  may  say — “I  like  to  see  my  work,  and 
feel  sure  of  what  I  have  got  before  I  leave  the  spot;  and,  therefore, 
I  like  to  work  in  a  tent.”  “  Well,  then,  my  friend,”  I  reply,  “  let  us 
both  take  our  tents,  and  work  side  by  side,  and  develope  on  the  spot, 
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and  not  leave  until  we  know  what  we  have  got.  Can  I  not  develope 
in  a  tent  as  well  as  you,  if  that  he  desirable ;  and  do  I  not  save  a  vast 
deal  of  bother  by  bringing  plates  to  the  spot  ready  excited,  and 
the  films  carefully  examined,  instead  of  having  to  excite  them  in  the 
tent?” 

Take  my  advice,  gentle  reader,  this  summer,  and  try  moist  plates. 
They  will  keep  well  if  you  adopt  some  such  plan  of  stowing  them  in 
frames,  as  one  of  our  Editors  suggested  lately ;  and,  if  you  prefer  to 
develope  them  on  the  spot,  use  a  simple  Leake’s  tent,  which  you  can 
fold  up  and  carry  pretty  much  as  if  it  were  a  portfolio ;  for  you  will 
now  require  no  troublesome  nitrate  bath  and  collodion  bottles — 
nothing  but  the  developing  solution  and  a  little  golden  syrup,  dilu¬ 
ted  fd  la  Robinson,  if  I  remember  right),  to  pour  over  the  plate  when 
developed,  so  as  to  be  fixed  and  finished  at  your  inn  or  other  tem¬ 
porary  home. 

Remember,  above  all  things,  that  these  moist  plates  will  enable 
you  to  take  subjects— such  as  dark  interiors,  dark  forest  scenes,  or 
instantaneous  groups,  &c.— which  would  be  impossible  by  the 
common  wet  process ;  so  that  even  if  you  should  encounter  a  pro¬ 
fessional  worker  with  his  van  or  tent  and  the  common  process,  you 
can  take  subjects  which  lie  could  not,  and  may  laugh  at  him  in  your 
sleeve.  The  question,  therefore,  is  not  altogether  one  of  more  or  less 
trouble — it  is  one  which  involves  a  wider  range  of  work.  By  means 
of  moist  plates  we  are  able  to  take  a  step  in  advance  of  what  has 
hitherto  been  done. 

Depend  upon  it  this  subject  is  well  worthy  of  serious  considera¬ 
tion  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  season  of  out-of-door  work. 

Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


THE  RETOUCHING  OF  NEGATIVES. 

The  motives  which  lead  to  this  after-treatment  of  the  negatives  with 
the  brush  or  crayon  are  various.  The  photographer  may  wish 
merely  to  hide  certain  defects  in  his  imperfect  work,  or  he  may  be 
desirous  of  putting  the  finishing  touch  to  his  work  with  a  little  of 
that  “added  artistry”  which  shall  enhance  its  beauty.  Often  both 
motives  may  be  combined— -as  when  a  bad  sky  has  to  be  stopped  out, 
which  is  often  done  by  putting  in  cloud  effects. 

Without  entering  upon  the  question  of  art  in  the  matter,  so  as  in 
any  degree  to  revive  the  oft-hammered  art  position  of  photography, 
it  may  be  said  at  once  that,  within  certain  limits,  the  scope  it  affords 
for  the  exercise  of  retouching  ingenuity  is  very  great,  and  may  be  said 
to  grow  greater  year  by  year,  as  the  relation  of  photography  to  other 
arts,  and  its  plasticity  and  grafting  power  in  regard  to  them,  becomes 
better  appreciated  and  known. 

Some  excellent  remarks  upon  this  subject  appeared  lately  in  the 
Moniteur  de  la  Pliotographie,  from  the  pen  of  M.  de  Courten,  which 
we  think  worthy  of  a  more  extended  notice  in  our  pages  than  could 
be  accorded  to  them  in  the  brief  notice  contained  in  our  French 
correspondent’s  letter  of  last  week. 

M.  de  Courten  begins  by  saying  that  this  means  of  concealing  the 
defects  and  heightening  the  beauties  of  a  negative  has  assumed  much 
greater  importance  in  our  day  than  it  formerly  possessed.  In  the 
earlier  efforts  at  photography  retouching  was  severely  proscribed. 
Everything  was  left  to  the  light  and  the  chemical  combinations  act¬ 
ing  upon  it,  and  “  touching  up  ”  was  confined  to  the  insignificant 
role  of  stopping  out  the  small  spots  which  often  appeared  on  the 
negatives,  and  almost  always  in  the  reproductions  from  them. 

With  inflexible  rigour  exhibition  juries  refused  without  mercy  all 
pictures  the  excellence  of  which  appeared  to  be  due  to  such  an  arti¬ 
fice,  and  regarded  with  horror  any  picture  with  the  production  of 
which  the  brush  had  often  as  much  to  do  as  the  sunlight.  And  they 
were  right;  for  whatever  labour  might  be  bestowed  on  the  positive 
it  was  rare  that  the  artificial  colours  harmonised  with  the  tone  of 
the  print.  And  as  time  passed,  often  at  the  end  of  a  few  months, 
the  vigour  of  the  silver  image  becoming  less  while  the  brush  marks 
maintained  their  force,  every  stroke  of  the  latter  came  forth  offen¬ 
sively  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  possessor  of  this  marvel. 

These  earlier  retouchings  were  done  on  the  positive  print,  hence 
their  failure  and  the  rigour  with  which  they  were  rejected  at  all 
photographic  exhibitions.  It  was  a  delicate  matter  to  handle  the 
negative.  We  dealt  with  a  soft,  gummy  surface,  upon  which  it 
was  impossible  to  work  with  a  brush  and  water  colours  without 
being  in  constant  dread  that  some  maladroit  stroke  would  mar  all 
the  labour.  The  use  of  varnish,  which  gave  a  solidity  and  durability 
to  the  surface,  was  very  valuable,  and  by  this  means  the  field  for 
retouching  was  widened.  But  still  it  was  done  only  with  water 
colours,  either  in  tints  imitative  of  the  hues  of  the  negative  or 
with  Chinese  white  and  Indian  ink,  and  now  and  then  some 
unusually  laborious  artist  employed  transparent  colours. 


Then  came  the  crayon,  which  opened  a  new  era  and  an  unhoped-for 
horizon.  M.  de  Courten  recalls  well  the  furore  which  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  M.  Ferreti  excited  in  Rome  some  years  ago.  The 
rough  skin,  the  wrinkles,  moles,  and  freckles  of  the  face  all  dis¬ 
appeared  before  the  magic  pencil  of  this  able  artist.  It  was  universal 
rejuvenescence;  the  old  were  made  to  look  like  youths  of  twenty, 
and  this  fairy  result  was  obtained  by  no  such  treatment  as  tile 
daughters  of  Pelias  inflicted  on  their  unfortunate  father.  M. 
Ferreti’s  retouching  was  not,  however,  altogether  indiscriminate. 
He  maintained,  on  the  whole,  a  just  mean,  and  did  not  prostitute 
his  art  blindly  to  the  service  of  the  aged  and  to  beauties  on  the 
decline. 

As  is  usual  with  men  who  have  excelled  greatly  in  portraiture, 
this  artist  had  special  ways — took  special  pains  to  catch  the  living 
look  of  his  sitters.  The  negatives  so  obtained  were  fine  to  begin  with, 
being  perfectly  modelled  and  graduated.  M.  Ferreti  varnished 
them  with  a  mat  varnish,  which  offered  a  fine  biting  surface  to  the 
crayon.  All  was  done  with  the  greatest  intelligence  and  an  incon¬ 
testable  artistic  taste.  But  however  fine  a  negative  may  be  it  does 
not  always  give  a  completely  satisfactory  print.  Irregularities  of 
various  kinds  require  to  be  removed.  The  delicate  modelling, 
by  softening  an  effect  here,  throwing  in  a  bolder  stroke  there,  and 
skilfully  handling  the  shadows,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  when 
well  done. 

When  a  negative  has  been  varnished  with  a  smooth  varnish 
wholly  unsuited  for  retouching  purposes  M.  de  Courten  recom¬ 
mends  roughening  the  surface  in  one  of  two  ways — either  by 
dipping  the  surface  in  alcohol  or  by  roughening  it  by  rubbing  with 
pumice-stone  powder.  He  says,  however,  that  most  varnishes  will 
give  a  rough  surface  if  applied  cold,  which  is  quite  true ;  but  we 
doubt  wliether,  in  most  cases,  the  resulting  coating  would  not  be 
found  to  be  too  soft  to  bear  the  friction  of  the  crayon. 

The  method  M.  de  Courten  recommends  is  to  pour  on  the  plate 
just  enough  varnish  to  cover  it,  raise  it  to  drain,  and,  while  it  is  so, 
tap  it  gently  so  as  to  cause  vibration.  When  the  varnish  dries  it 
will  be  found  to  present  a  uniform  dullness  of  surface.  At  the  end 
of  ten  minutes  the  final  drying  may  be  obtained  by  holding  the  plate 
to  the  fire.  * 

Faber’s  crayons,  Nos.  2  and  3,  are  those  employed.  They  must 
be  finely  pointed,  and  No.  2  especially  will  be  found  to  be  adapted 
for  almost  any  kind  of  work. 

The  mode  of  retouching  must  depend  on  the  taste  and  skill  of  the 
artist,  for  artist,  in  the  true  sense,  the  man  must  be  who  would  excel  in 
the  production  of  the  best  effects,  and  not  merely  spoil  good  negatives 
by  unintelligent  work.  Still  a  mode  must  be  fixed  upon,  and  it  may 
be  well  to  say  that  flesh  effects  are  wrought  up  by  working  over  the 
negative  with  a  light,  extremely  fine  stipple,  which  can,  moreover,  be 
modified  and  softened  by  means  of  a  fine  point  of  rubber.  The  use 
of  an  ordinary  stump,  charged  with  dry  colour,  is  also  useful.  Large 
spaces  in  the  negative,  of  which  it  is  sought  to  diminish  the  intensity, 
may  be  covered  on  the  back  with  a  greenish  tint  applied  freely  with 
a  brush  kept  for  that  purpose.  Should  the  colour  dry  during  the 
application  it  simply  needs  breathing  upon  to  make  it  workable. 

There  are  many  people  who  rashly  attempt  the  higher  operations 
of  this  extremely  delicate  art  with  results  which  are  extremely  dis¬ 
astrous.  They  set  to  try  a  task  far  beyond  their  strength,  and  often 
by  such  men  passable  photographs  are  rendered  hideous.  These 
people  set  to  work  to  modify  the  human  face  as  they  would  do  to 
plane  a  deal  board,  or  as  if  they  were  burning  bricks. 

Nothing  can  be  more  grotesque  than  the  appearance  of  pictures 
thus  treated.  Flattened  brows,  staring  eyes,  a  nose  with  a  streak  of 
light  down  it  where  no  such  should  be,  pared-away  lips,  and,  gene¬ 
rally,  a  face  without  expression  and  often  with  no  resemblance  to 
the  original.  The  sensation  which  one  experiences  in  looking  at 
such  art-work  is  indefinable.  They  may  tell  us  that  it  is  such  an 
one,  but  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  it  to  be  anybody 
else  of  somewhat  similar  features ;  and  this  is  leaving  out  of  sight 
the  gross  mechanical  character  of  the  retouching,  with  which  the 
least  captious  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck. 

As  he  wrote  M.  de  Courten  had  before  him  the  portrait  of  a  per¬ 
son  who  is  in  reality  charming,  but  whom  this  effigy  represented  as 
totally  without  grace  or  expression-thanks  to  retouching.  Yet  the 
artist,  whose  name  it  bore,  was  a  person  of  mark,  and  displayed 
pompously  on  the  back  of  his  cards  two  royal  escutcheons  and  three 
medals  received  from  an  academy  of  fine  arts.  Truly  it  were  hard 
to  say  wherein  lay  the  genius  which  merited  such  honours. 

If  the  wrinkles,  which  become  more  and  more  distinct  as  years 
creep  by,  are  touched  out,  wholly  regardless  of  the  fixed  expression 
to  which  they  are  often  an  index,  how  can  the  result  be  other  than 
absurd  ? 
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A  countenance  on  "which  a  frequent  smile  lingers  bears,  even  in  a 
state  of  complete  repose,  quite  a  different  expression  from  one  which 
bears  the  impress  of  habitual  sadness  or  gravity.  The  features,  of 
the  young  and  refined  are  exempt  from  these  lines  and  fixed  expres¬ 
sions,  which  are  the  tax  of  old  age.  Their  absence  is  youth’s 
greatest  adornment.  To  obliterate  completely,  therefore,  each 
furrow,  each  fold  of  the  shin,  is  to  rejuvenise  and  so  blot  out  every 
characteristic  line  of  a  person’s  face.  The  picture  is  a  mere  mask 
of  no  value  whatever. 

Hence  we  see  how  difficult  really  honest  and  loyal  retouching  is. 
The  hard  lines  of  age  have  to  be  softened,  but  not  taken  away. 
Many  faults  are  committed  in  retouching  the  nose.  When  it  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  profile  the  outlines  are  so  sharp  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  alter  them  ;  but  with  a  full  face  or  three-quarter  it  is  no  longer  so. 
A  single  stroke  of  the  pencil  wrongly  applied  will  suffice  completely 
to  alter  its  form.  Plence  so  many  doubtful  likenesses. 

Noticeable,  too,  is  the  rage  for  roundness  in  everything.  It  is  an 
epidemic.  Is  it.  an  arm— a  shoulder  which  has  a  flattened  curve- 
presto  !  a  few  strokes  of  the  pencil,  and  the  hollow  is  filled  out  and 
smoothed  over,  but  no  thought  is  taken  of  the  reason  of  things. 
The  imperative  necessity  that,  the  position  being  such,  this  apparent 
defect  must  be  there  never  occurs  to  the  habile  toucher.  What 
knows  he  of  anatomy  and  the  play  of  muscles  ? 

M.  de  Courten  says  he  has  read  somewhere  in  Vasari  that  Paul 
Uccello  (?J,  celebrated  for  his  misadventures  and  his  indecision,  had 
to  execute  a  picture  representing  the  martyrdom  of  a  saint.  All 
went  well  till  it  came  to  the  designing  of  a  group  of  soldiers  rushing 
away  frightened  at  the  sight  of  a  miraculous  appearance.  This  was  a 
subject  full  of  difficulty.  The  expressions  and  attitudes  were  hard  to 
come  at.  After  exhausting  his  inventiveness  in  the  vain  endeavour  to 
hit  on  something  satisfactory,  he  gave  up  and  went  to  consult  Michael 
Angelo,  who  listened  and  smiled  at  the  painter’s  story  of  his 
delusions.  The  great  artist  in  an  amiable  mood  first  modelled  a 
group  for  his  distressed  brother,  which  was  full  of  figures  so  bold 
and  varied  in  their  movement  that  it  was  a  marvel  to  see.  Then, 
when  the  clay  was  dry,  he  went  over  it  with  his  chisel,  so  as  to 
produce  marvellous  effects  of  light.  This  group  he  sent  to  Paul 
Uccello.  Glad  was  the  painter  to  see  it,  but,  the  first  moment  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  over,  he  began  to  look  ruefully  at  the  marvellous  vigour  which 
Michael  Angelo’s  chisel  had  imparted  to  the  figures.  The  timid, 
undecided  painter  could  not  comprehend  the  sculptor’s  energy,  so 
he  had  no  rest,  was  never  satisfied  till  he  had  with  a  brush  and 
water  washed  away  all  the  sharp  angles  and  strokes  of  vigour. 
Then  his  eye  exulted  over  the  figures,  flabby  and  washed  out— in  a 
word,  unrecognisable.  The  application  of  this  story  needs  no  words; 
it  will  be  clear  to  everybody. 

Photography,  M.  de  Courten  remarks,  has  done  a  great  thing  for 
the  fine  ^.rts,  in  that  it  has  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  mediocrity. 
What  it  has  done  for  other  arts  must  now  be  done  for  itself.  If  the 
Bohemian  has  invaded  photography,  it  ought  in  its  turn  resolutely  to 
repudiate  the  Bohemian.  And  he  thinks  that  this  is  in  effect  done ;  for 
the  skill  and  knowledge  of  art  and  the  high  qualities  of  taste  and 
intelligence  which  are  requisite  to  produce  a  good  photograph 
already  places  the  art  well  out  of  the  reach  of  the  common  herd. 


ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PATENTS. 

It  would  be  a  very  interesting  inquiry  to  ascertain  what  proportion 
of  the  vast  number  of  patents  granted  annually  in  this  country 
really  turned  out  profitably  for  those  who  invested  in  them.  So  far  as 
the  general  public  can  judge  the  number  must  be  comparatively  few. 
There  are,  indeed,  ways  by  which  a  patent  can  be  very  useful  far 
beyond  any  use  obtained  by  its  fulfilment  of  the  primary  object  of  it. 
Many  people  do  not  care  at  all  for  the  monopoly  it  is  supposed  to 
give  its  holder  so  much  as  for  the  prestige  which,  in  popular  estima¬ 
tion,  the  word  gives  to  an  article  or  a  speciality. 

Hence  we  believe  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  many  trades  to 
patent  objects  with  this  latter  object  rather  than  with  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  former.  But  there  are,  undoubtedly,  many  patents 
taken  out  by  people  who  sincerely  think  that  by  so  doing  they  are 
taking  some  steps  to  secure  a  fortune ;  and,  judging  by  the  strange 
fate  which  many  such  patents  undergo,  these  people  must,  as  a  rule, 
be  doomed  to  bitter  disappointment. 

It  is,  in  point  of  fact,  very  rarely  that  the  patentees.of  inventions 
really  excellent  and  new  obtain  much  advantage  from  their  monopo¬ 
lies.  Either  the  patent  is  taken  out  when  the  ideas  are  only  half 
matured,  and  when  there  is,  consequently,  a  large  field  for  the 
improvement  of  other  ingenious  minds  which  the  very  publicity  of  a 
patent  brings  to  bear  on  the  invention,  or  the  patentee  is  compelled 


to  forego  the  advantages  of  his  labours  and  the  security  of  his  Great 
Seal  for  want  of  the  means  rightly  to  work  it  to  a  profitable  issue. 

In  the  former  case — often  almost  as  soon  as  a  patent  is  out — some 
modification  may  be  introduced,  in  itself  patentable,  which  entirely 
supersedes  the  original  invention.  With  very  simple  things — such, 
say,  as  the  now  familiar  hair-brushing  machines — this,  of  course, 
does  not  apply ;  but  in  many  cases  this  cause  alone  is  sufficient  to 
explain  the  little  gain  which  inventors  proverbially  obtain  for  having 
wasted  their  lives  and  brains. 

This,  probably,  is  the  reason  why  so  few  photographic  patents 
have  ever  been  profitable.  The  sciences  with  which  photography 
is  so  intimately  linked  are  so  infinite  in  their  ramifications  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  fix  rigidly  the  bounds  or  absolute  form 
which  any  invention  shall  possess.  It  is  so  far,  too,  in  many  of  its 
modifications  so  much  in  its  infancy,  and  the  lines  of  its  progress  so 
little  fixed,  that  the  most  which  almost  any  process  can  do  is  to 
point  onward  to  something  yet  ahead.  The  majority  of  photographic 
inventions  bear  the  character  of  suggestions  rather  than  of  accom¬ 
plished  finalities. 

The  practice,  therefore,  of  hurrying  out  a  patent  for  any  object,  cr 
for  any  modification  of  a  process  or  suggestion  for  a  new  walk  in 
photography,  has  too  often  proved  a  wasteful  one,  and  the  cleverest 
expert  in  the  world  could  hardly  ever  dare  to  pronounce  that  this  or 
that  invention  in  photography  has  now  absolute  originality. 

The  chemical  reactions  of  photography  are  both  simple  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  complex — simple,  in  that  by  whatever  means  attained  the 
ends  of  all  descriptions  of  photography  are  pretty  much  alike,  while 
the  means  of  attaining  those  ends  may  be  varied  almost  without 
end.  This  also  makes  it  most  difficult  to  rail  in  any  plot  in  the  wide 
field  so  as  to  make  it  exclusively  one  man’s  property.  Processes 
so  overlap  and  aid  each  other,  the  simple  natural  agents  are  so  free, 
that  there  is  no  binding  them.  The  field  of  photography  is  there¬ 
fore,  most  emphatically,  common  land. 

Hardly  in  any  walk  of  photography  has  there  been  so  much  done 
at  patenting  as  in  bichroinated  gelatine  processes.  They  have  been 
the  great  debatable  ground  of  photography;  and  yet,  hard  though 
the  efforts  to  shut  it  in  have  been,  we  are  safe  in  saying  that,  at 
the  present  moment,  there  is  not  any  secured  invention  in  this 
department  which  could  be  said  to  give  absolute  rights  to  its 
possessor. 

Just  now  there  is  considerable  excitement  among  photographers 
in  Paris  over  the  validity  of  certain  patent  photo-mechanical  pro¬ 
cesses  which  strongly  illustrates  the  truth  of  what  we  say.  As  is  well 
known,  M.  Albert,  of  Munich,  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  a  process  of 
photolithography  similar  to  some  already  known  in  this  country, 
and  to  a  process  originally  introduced  by  M.  Poitevin,  and  by  him 
also  patented.  The  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new 
patent  is  that  the  latter  is  likely  to  succeed  in  making  the  process 
effective  and  popular,  while  the  former  did  not  do  so.  This  success 
renews  interest  in  it,  and  the  question  is  being  raised— Can  his 
patent  be  valid? 

The  process  consists  in  printing  by  the  ordinary  lithographic 
method  from  a  photographic  drawing  held  in  a  film  of  gelatine,  and 
placed  on  a  bed  of  stone  or  zinc,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  process 
of  M.  Albert  appears  to  differ  from  that  of  the  originator,  M.  Poitevin, 
mainly  in  the  supporting  medium  for  this  gelatine  film.  The 
words  of  the  latter  gentleman’s  patent  are  somewhat  comprehensive, 
as  he  claims  the  power,  not  of  printing  on  one  bed  only,  such  as 
zinc  or  stone,  but  on  any  surface  whatever  capable  of  adequately 
supporting  the  thin  gelatine  layer.  If  this  be  so,  therefore,  and  if 
M.  Albert’s  patent  only  differs  from  that  of  M.  Poitevin  in  his 
having  a  different  support,  it  is  clear  that  his  patent  cannot  stand  as 
a  new  invention,  however  much  higher  the  quality  of  the  work 
which  he  produces  may  be.  Possibly  it  may  be  found  that  he 
really  has  added  some  essentially  new  feature ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
there  is  a  strong  disposition  abroad  to  dispute  his  right,  and  M. 
Marion  has  announced  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  a  small  annual  publication  of  his  devoted  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  tissue  printing  towards  forming  a  fund  for  trying  the  case. 

This  illustrates  roughly,  but  very  distinctly,  the  difficulties  of 
photographic  patents,  and  the  danger  of  trusting  to  therm  Changes 
so  slight  produce  such  great  effects,  while  yet  the  main  purpose 
and  idea  is  throughout  so  simple,  and  the  means  so  nearly  identical, 
that  often  the  original  hint  of  a  process,  patented  or  not,  may  be 
held  to  contain  the  whole  gist  of  it. 

Another  point:  whatever  be  the  skill  of  patent  agents  and  lawyers 
it  hardly  reaches  to  a  very  strong  ability  to  grasp  the  niceties  of 
these  distinctions  so  fully  as  to  be  able  to  give  a  sound  opinion. 
Photographic  patents  are  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  run,  and  the 
gentleman  who  might  be  quite  able  to  pronounce  emphatically  on 
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the  originality  and  value  of  a  one-wheeled  cab  warranted,  like  Plans 
Breitmann’s  “  philosopede,”  to  go  like  the  wind,,  or  even  things  more 
occult,  would  be  quite  sure  to  run  all  aground  in  venturing  to 
decide  on  whether  a  steel  plate  or  a  porous  stone  were  the  most 
original  means  of  obtaining  a  certain  kind  of  photograph. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  PROCESS. 

The  Times  has  recently  had  an  article  descriptive  of  the  processes 
carried  on  by  Messrs.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird  &  Co.,  at  the  autotype 
factory  at  Ealing  Dean,  from  which  the  following  is  extracted  : — 

It  has  long  been  customary  to  obtain  reproductions  of  pictorial  art 
by  means  of  photographic  processes;  but  the  sun  pictures  alone, 
although  absolutely  faithful,  were  soon  found  to  be  subject  to  gradual 
and  spontaneous  change,  the  result  of  slow  chemical  decomposition  of 
the  metallic  oxides  by  which  their  lines  and  shadows  were  composed. 
The  photographs  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago  are  now  faded  and 
lost,  and  permanency  could  only  have  been  given  to  them  by  means  of 
hand  colouring,  which  renders  the  original  correctness  of  the  picture 
liable  to  be  overlaid  or  disguised  by  the  touch  of  the  painter.  Recently, 
however,  by  the  cumulative  effect  of  successive  inventions  and  improve¬ 
ments,  means  have  been  found  for  reproducing  pictures  photographi¬ 
cally,  but  yet  in  printers’  ink  or  other  permanent  pigment,  so  that  the 
perfect  fidelity  of  the  camera  is  combined  with  absolute  safety  against 
the  ravages  of  time.  Such  reproductions  have  been  called  “autotypes,” 
to  signify  that  they  are  due  to  the  action  of  the  original  alone,  without 
any  intervention  on  the  part  of  artist  or  draughtsman  ;  and  some  of 
the  processes  by  which  they  may  be  obtained  became  the  subject  of 
patents  granted  to  or  acquired  by  the  Autotype  Fine  Art  Company. 
They  are  mainly  divisible  into  two  classes — those  for  printing,  and 
those  for  the  direct  transfer  of  photographs  to  paper. 

The  foundation  of  all  these  processes  depends  upon  the  circumstance 
that  certain  substances,  of  which  gelatine  may  be  taken  as  the  type, 
when  combined  with  an  alkaline  bichromate,  are  rendered  insoluble  in 
water  by  the  action  of  light.  It  follows,  if  a  film  of  gelatine,  so  prepared, 
is  placed  under  a  negative  on  glass  and  exposed  to  the  daylight,  that 
this  penetrates  through  the  lights  of  the  negative,  and  renders  the 
gelatine  beneath  insoluble,  but  does  not  penetrate  through  the  dark  parts, 
so  that  the  gelatine  beneath  them  is  left  in  its  natural  state.  When  the 
resulting  picture  is  immersed  in  water  the  unaltered  gelatine  absorbs  a 
portion,  swells,  and  becomes  somewhat  elevated,  while  the  insoluble 
gelatine  undergoes  no  change.  The  parts  corresponding  to  the  darks  of 
the'  negative  are  thus  thrown  somewhat  into  relief  ;  and,  furtheimore, 
as  they  retain  water,  they  will  not  receive  printers’  ink,  although  the 
insoluble  gelatine  that  has  been  under  the  lights  of  the  negative  will 
receive  and  impart  it  freely.  In  this  way  a  plate  is  obtained  from  which 
impressions  may  be  taken  with  ink  and  a  printing  press  ;  and  in  these 
impressions,  as  in  ordinary  photographic  “prints,”  the  lights  and  shades 
of  the  negative  are  reversed.  The  power  to  print  is  not  due  at  all  to 
the  reliefs  and  depressions  of  the  gelatine  plate,  but  entirely,  as  in  litho¬ 
graphic  printing,  to  the  different  receptivity  of  its  different  parts  for 
ink  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  depressions  are  the  parts  that  receive  ink 
they  are.  absolutely  objectionable,  and  tend  to  interfere  with  the 
perfection  of  the  printing.  On  this  account,  and  in  order  to  di¬ 
minish  the  relief  of  the  soluble  portions,  the  thickness  of  the  gelatine 
plate  has  been  continually  reduced,  until  what  is  now  used  amounts 
to  no  more  than  a  thin  film,  adherent  to  a  plate  of  glass  or  other  rigid 
support. 

The  gelatine  plates  obtained  in  the  manner  thus  briefly  indicated 
were  found,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  to  be  too  soft  to  endure  the 
wear  of  a  printing  press,  or  to  give  more  than  a  very  limited  number  of 
perfect  impressions.  Endeavours  were  made  to  harden  them  in  various 
ways,  and  the  method  employed  by  Mr.  Edwards,  in  which  the  hard¬ 
ening  is  effected  by  chrome  alum,  has  become  the  basis  of  what  is 
called  the  “heliotype  process.”  The  alum,  however,  is  said  to  produce 
a  certain  fibrillation  of  the  gelatine,  which  diminishes  the  beauty  of 
the  resulting  picture ;  and  a  method  of  hardening  by  the  admixture  of 
mastic  and  other  gums,  which  has  retained  the  distinctive  name  of 
“autotype,”  has  been  found  to  yield  a  more  perfect  surface,  and  one 
more  capable  of  reproducing,  in  every  particular,  the  exact  texture  of 
the  original.  Such,  in  brief  outline,  is  the  process  known  as  “auto¬ 
type  printing.” 

VVhile  this  process  was  being  slowly  brought  to  the  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  which  it  has  now  attained,  another  and  very  important  method 
of  reproduction,  based  upon  the  same  principle,  was  undergoing  a 
similar  development.  This  is  the  autotype  “transfer  process,”  and  it  is 
carried  on  by  two  methods,  the  single  and  the  double  transfer— the 
former  being  used  to  copy  the  reversed  negatives  taken  for  the  purpose, 
the  latter  to  copy  any  existing  negative  without  reversal. 

The  single  process,  as  the  more  simple,  admits  most  easily  of  descrip¬ 
tion,  and,  in  the  stage  which  it  has  now  reached,  it  is  performed  in  the 
following  manner  A  paper  is  first  prepared  by  being  coated  with  a 
iiliri  of  liquid  gelatine,  to  which  finely-divided  carbon  or  other  perma- 
nent  colouring  matter  has  been  added.  When  the  coating  has  become 


firm  it  is  rendered  sensitive  to  light  by  a  bichromate.  A  negative  on 
glass,  in  which  lights  represent  the  shadows  of  the  future  picture,  is 
then  placed  over  the  prepared  coating,  and  the  whole  is  exposed  to 
sunlight  for  a  sufficient  time.  The  result  may  be  described  as  a  latent 
picture,  formed  in  the  film  of  coloured  gelatine  by  lines  of  insolubility 
corresponding  to  the  lights,  and  by  lines  of  solubility  corresponding  to  the 
shadows  of  the  negative  employed.  This  picture  is  on  the  surface  of 
the  gelatine  film,  and  is  bitten  more  or  less  deeply  into  its  substance, 
perhaps  reaching  to  the  paper  beneath  in  the  parts  corresponding  to 
the  high  lights  of  the  negative  ;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  is  separated  from 
the  paper  by  a  stratum  of  unaltered  gelatine,  and  if  it  were  exposed  to 
the  action  of  water  the  insoluble  parts  would  simply  be  detached  as 
films  from  the  gelatine  beneath,  and  would  be  floated  away  and  lost. 
To  obviate  this  the  latent  picture  is  immersed  for  a  few  seconds  in  a 
bath,  and  a  sheet  of  wet  paper  is  then  applied  to  the  gelatine  surface 
and  made  to  adhere  by  pressure.  After  another  short  immersion,  the 
original  or  first  paper  is  peeled  off  and  thrown  away,  so  as  to  leave  the 
pictorial  surface  of  the  gelatine  film  in  close  contact  with  the  second 
paper,  and  what  was  formerly  the  deep  surface  of  the  film  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  water.  By  means  of  careful  washing  for  a  few 
minutes  the  soluble  gelatine  can  all  be  removed  from  the  second  sheet, 
bringing  its  colour  with  it;  while  that  which  has  been  rendered  in¬ 
soluble  remains  firmly  adherent  to  the  paper,  and,  retaining  its  colour, 
corresponds  exactly  to  every  line,  light,  or  shadow  in  the  negative 
employed,  or  in  the  original  picture  from  which  the  negative  was 
taken.  For  this  method,  as  we  have  said,  on  account  of  the  reversal, 
a  special  negative  must  first  be  taken  to  print  from ;  and  it  is  not  easy, 
on  account  of  the  fragility  of  wet  paper,  to  manipulate  in  the  bath 
pictures  of  more  than  about  300  square  inches  of  surface.  The  copying 
of  negatives  involves,  of  course,  some  loss  of  light,  and  the  necessity 
for  it  constituted  an  important  limitation  of  the  applicability  of  the 
process.  By  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson,  the  chemist  of  the 
late  Autotype  Fine  Art  Company,  this  difficulty  has  been  overcome, 
and  his  “  double  transfer  process,”  which  accomplishes  a  second 
reversal  in  the  course  of  the  development,  allows  any  existing  negative 
to  be  used  to  print  from.  Moreover,  this  process,  by  requiring  the 
employment  of  a  temporary  rigid  support  for  the  gelatine  film,  removes 
the  limitation  with  regard  to  size,  and  allows  a  picture  of  any  dimen¬ 
sions  to  be  treated  successfully. 

Mr.  Johnson’s  double  transfer  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  single 
transfer  already  described,  and  differs  only  in  details,  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  convey  by  verbal  description  only;  but  it  supplements  the 
single  process  in  such  a  manner  that  autotype  transfer  reproductions 
can  now  be  made  of  any  magnitude  within  the  limits  of  a  camera,  and 
can  be  taken  from  any  picture  that  light  will  either  penetrate  or  copy — ■ 
that  is  to  say,  from  any  existing  negative,  from  any  photograph,  any 
engraving,  any  painting  in  monochrome,  and  from  some  paintings  in 
colour.  Save  for  enlargement  or  diminution,  they  are  copies  of  absolute 
fidelity,  such  that  they  could  not  always  be  distinguished  from  their 
originals.  The  colour  can  be  determined  at  pleasure  among  the  wide 
range  of  practically  indestructible  pigments,  and  the  pictures  will 
certainly  be  as  permanent  as  prints  or  engravings,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  undergo  no  appreciable  change  by  the  action  of  time. 

The  autotype  printing  process,  or  that  which  we  first  briefly  described, 
affords  many  advantages  for  certain  purposes  of  book  illustration,  the 
chief  among  these  being  absolute  fidelity,  and,  as  compared  with  any 
kind  of  engraving,  considerable  economy  in  the  preparation  of  small 
editions.  A  photographic  or  other  portrait,  a  photograph  of  any  object, 
an  etching  or  other  monochrome  drawing  can  be  copied  precisely,  the 
drawing  as  it  left  the  hand  of  the  original  artist,  without  the  possibility 
of  any  inaccuracy  fiom  the  work  of  intermediate  persons.  The  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  gelatine  plate  to  print  from  is  very  inexpensive;  but  it 
requires  careful  and  skilful  working  in  the  press,  and  the  number  of 
copies  that  can  be  struck  off  in  a  day  is  comparatively  small.  Hence, 
for  a  large  edition  the  cost  of  printing  would  neutralise  the  original 
cheapness  of  the  plate,  but  up  to  about  500  copies  economy  is  ranged 
on  the  same  side  as  excellence.  For  many  purposes,  of  course,  the 
economy  would  be  a  secondary  matter,  and  the  advantage  of  accurate 
reproduction  would  predominate  over  all  other  considerations. 


STUDIO  TALK. 

“Look  here,  Mark!  Here’s  a  nice  thing  in  negatives!”  said  Fred  as 
I  walked  into  the  studio  the  other  morning. 

In  looking  through  the  negative  I  found  a  well-exposed  picture  of  the 
background,  the  head-rest,  and  a  chair.  “What  effect  were  you  trying 
to  get  here,  Fred?”  I  asked. 

“Photographing  an  old  lady,”  he  replied  seriously. 

“A  touch  of  a  spiritual  photograph,”  I  remarked. 

“Yes;  she  showed  more  spirit  than  I  gave  her  credit  for;  but  it  was 
a  good  joke  nevertheless.  I  got  her  seated,  and  fixed  her  head  in  the 
rest,  arranged  her  dress,  and  told  her  to  wink  if  she  liked.  She 
declined,  considering  it  rude.  I  asked  her  to  look  at  the  picture  on  this 
stand  here,  and  turning  round  took  off  the  cap  and  exposed  the  plate. 
When  I  turned  again  I  found  that  she  was  looking  at  the  picture  and 
no  mistake.  She  had  left  her  seat,  and  quite  close  up  to  it  was  mi- 
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nutely  examining  it  with  her  spectacles  on !  Evidently  highly  pleased, 
and  looking  at  me  with  a  smile,  she  said  ‘  its  very  pretty  indeed.  ’  ” 

“Scarcely  need  to  tell  her  she  had  moved,  eh?” 

“ Oh  !  bless  you  !  I  had  to  take  her  over  again  in  another  position.” 

“That’s  as  good  as  an  adventure  X  had  with  a  sitter  lately.  A  lady 
entered  the  studio,  and  immediately  she  began  talking  I  knew  that  she 
hailed  from  ‘the  west — the  land  of  the  free.’  She  was  beautifully 
attired.  Now,  I  thought,  here’s  a  sitter  of  whom  something  is  to  be 
made  in  the  way  of  a  good  photograph.  She  had  a  long,  full  ringlet 
hanging  gracefully  over  her  shoulder,  which  I  thought  would  look  very 
nice  in  a  picture.  When  I  came  to  pose  her  the  ringlet  was  gone.  I 
must  have  shown  disappointment  in  my  face,  for  the  lady,  looking  up  at 
me,  said,  ‘  Is  there  anything  wrong  ?’  ‘  Oh !  no,’  I  replied  hastily,  but 

I  thought  you  had  your  hair  in  a  ringlet  when  you  entered  the  studio.’ 
Without  a  blush  she  replied — ‘I  have  it  in  my  pocket  now;  would  I 
look  better  with  more  hair  ?  ’  and  taking  it  out  she  quietly  arranged  it 
before  the  mirror,  and  sat  down  again.  Though  false,  it  was  a  perfect 
success.” 

“Have  you  seen  this  article  of  Mr.  Sutton’s,”  said  Fred,  taking  up 
the  Journal — “  The  Redon  Photographic  Exhibition,  page  115  ?  ” 

“Yes,  Fred,  I  have  read  it.” 

“  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,  glass  stereoscopic  slides  are  by  far  the  finest,  but  there 
the  matter  ends.” 

“  Why  so  ?  ” 

“Because  paper  pictures,  if  not  as  fine  as  glass  in  point  of  beauty — 
which  is  admitted— still,  comparatively,  paper  pictures,  as  a  rule,  are 
fine  pictures,  and  not  the  yellow,  cockled,  sickly  things  Mr.  Sutton 
describes  them  to  be.  I’ll  venture  to  say  that  there  is  as  lai-ge  a  per¬ 
centage  of  bad  glass  pictures  as  there  is  of  paper  in  the  market.” 

“  And  don’t  you  think,  Mark,  that  it  would  be  a  good  ‘  spec.’  to  get 
up  a  series  of  glass  pictures  ?  ” 

“For  pleasure— yes ;  for  profit— no.  Mr  Sutton  asks  what  can  be 
the  special  charm  of  paper  printing?  The  answer  is  comprised  in  two 
words,  Fred — it  pays;  and  not  because  the  glass-picture  trade  has  not 
been  attended  to,  for  there  is  supply  enough — they  are  a  drug  in  the 
market.” 

“But  if  they  were  pushed,  do  you  think  a  trade  could  be  done  ?” 

“  No  matter  how  you  push,  it  won’t  do.  A  few  could  be  sold,  but, 
in  comparison  with  paper  pictures,  nothing  at  all  to  speak  of.  I  have 
tried  every  maker  from  Ferrier  down,  and  I  found  it  no  good  com¬ 
mercially.” 

“Then  where’s  the  pull  back,  Mark?” 

“  They  are  much  more  inconvenient ;  they  are  much  more  expensive  ; 
they  are  brittle  ;  and,  if  broken,  a  much  greater  loss.” 

“  But  suppose  you  were  getting  up  pictures  for  an  exhibition?  ” 

“We  dont  get  up  negatives  to  produce  pictures  for  an  exhibition. 
Pictures  are  got  up  for  sale  ;  and  if  you  can’t  send  them  out  in  quantity 
it  is  a  loss.  Nobody  would  ever  dream  of  getting  up  a  series  of  negatives 
for  an  exhibition  to  realise  a  pound  a  day.  Why  have  not  Mr.  England, 
Mr.  Wilson,  or  any  other  of  our  celebrated  stereograph-producers  taken 
to  glass  if  it  be  such  a  glorious  speculation?  Simply  because  paper 
pictures  pay,  and  glass  don’t.” 

“Well,  do  you  know,  Mark,  I  thought  of  going  in  for  it.” 

“Then  try  it ;  but  don’t  dip  deep,  nor  yet  be  too  sanguine,  for  you  are 
far  more  likely  to  be  the  ‘worm’  than  the  ‘bird’  in  this  case.” 

“E  would  rather  be  the  bird,”  Fred  replied,  with  a  smile,  as  he  left 
the  studio  singing — 

“Oh!  would  I  were  a  bird!” 

Mark  Oute. 


©ttr  C tutorial  Cable. 

— ♦ — 

Silver  Printing  :  Its  Difficulties  and  Their  Remedies. 

By  “  Aliquis.” 

London  :  Albion  Albumenising  Company,  and  Henry  Greenwood,  2,  York 
Street,  Covent  Garden. 

This  work  appeals  directly  to  the  practical  printer,  forming,  as  it 
does,  a  complete  compendium  of  instruction  in  this  important  de¬ 
partment— the  “  end  all,”  as  it  has  been  called,  of  photography. 
While  we  do  not  agree  with  the  apothegm  that  “  he  who  drives  fat 
oxen  must  himself  be  fat,”  we  do  affirm  that  he  who  assumes  the 
office  of  teacher  in  photographic  printing  must  himself  be  a  good 
printer;  and  this  we  are  enabled  to  say  in  an  especial  sense  of 
“Aliquis,”  the  author  of  the  book  before  us.  The  work  is  very 
plain,  concise,  and  devoid  of  technicalities  that  would  be  likely  to 
confuse,  while  theories  are  eschewed  in  favour  of  practice. 

Beginning  with  the  statement  of  the  principles  which  should 
govern  the  photographer  in  his  selection  of  a  method  of  printing, 
and  which  will  be  found  well  worthy  of  consideration,  the  author 
then  discusses,  point  by  point,  the  various  processes,  formulae,  and 
methods  of  practice,  dwelling  with  minute  detail  upon  those  methods 
which  have  in  his  hands  produced  the  finest  results. 


In  contradiction  to  the  practice  very  generally  adopted  of  sensitis¬ 
ing  the  paper  on  an  acid  bath,  “  Aliquis  ”  holds  that  in  order  to 
achieve  the  highest  degree  of  success  the  bath  should  be  alkaline, 
and  he  gives  a  code  of  instruction  based  on  this  principle.  He  in¬ 
sists  upon  having  the  prints  very  thoroughly  cleaned  from  the  gold 
before  fixing,  and  believes  that  the  general  neglect  of  this  precaution 
conduces  greatly  to  the  fading  unfortunately  so  prevalent. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
the  thoroughly  practical  nature  of  the  book,  we  present,  as  a  specimen, 
an  extract  from  chapter  iv.,  which  is  “On  Printing”  {perse). 
After  describing  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  fine  results  in 
portraiture,  the  author  gives  the  following  hints  on  landscape 
work: — 

“For  landscape  work  there  are  various  special  applications  of 
ingenuity,  by  which  a  printer  can  supplement  the  work  of  the  operator. 
Foregrounds  may  be  shaded,  skies  modified,  distant  portions  of  the 
landscape  brought  out,  clouds  manipulated,  and  effects  generally 
brought  into  more  perfect  harmony  than  the  actual  conditions  of  a 
subject  ffiay  have  allowed.  One  very  simple  and  effective  mode  of 
accomplishing  many  of  these  objects  is  to  cover  the  back  of  the 
negatives  with  tissue  paper,  as  follows  : — Damp  thoroughly  a  piece  of 
blotting-paper,  larger  than  the  size  of  the  negative,  and  then  take  a 
piece  of  white  or  blue-cast  tissue  of  the  best  quality,  free  from  lumps, 
and  lay  it  upon  the  wet  pad  ;  place  a  sheet  of  thick,  smooth  paper  over 
it,  and  wet  it  down  gently  with  the  hand?  so  as  to  fill  it  uniformly 
with  the  moisture.  Then  take  a  gum  brush,  and  draw  it  round  the 
edge  of  the  back  of  the  negative,  making  a  line  of  gum  upon  it  of  the 
breadth  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  taking  care  not  to  deposit  it  too 
heavily.  Very  little  holds  the  tissue.  This  done,  lift  the  sheet  of 
tissue  very  evenly  and  gently,  and  lay  it  down  carefully  upon  the  plate, 
squaring  it  and  smoothing  it  if  necessary  with  the  fingers  afterwards  ; 
but  this  requires  extreme  care,  as  the  tissue  is  very  fragile  when  wret. 
Finally,  rub  it  down  with  the  smooth  sheet  of  paper,  draw  out  any 
wrinkles  that  may  be  about  the  edges,  and  set  it  aside  to  dry.  When 
dry,  the  edges  should  be  trimmed  round  with  a  knife.  Now,  take  an 
ordinary  leather  stump,  some  powdered  black  lead,  and  as  dexterously 
as  possible  put  a  thin  coat  of  it  on  those  parts  of  the  plate  which  v7ant 
to  be  lightened.  In  this  way  dark  foliage  may  often  be  made  to  come 
out  quite  harmoniously.  By  stopping  out  slightly  the  rest  of  the 
negative,  harsh  lights  may  often  be  softened,  and  compelled  to  show 
their  detail ;  distant  hills  may  be  made  clear  ;  and,  in  short,  almost 
anything  in  reason  can  be  accomplished.  Particularly  in  the  sky  can 
it  be  made  to  serve  a  good  purpose.  Nothing  can  be  more  barbarous 
than  the  habit  of  stopping  out  skies  by  painting  the  plate  all  over  dov'n 
to  the  sky  line.  A  far  simpler  and  more  effectual  plan  is  to  put  in 
some  clouds  upon  the  back  of  the  glass  by  means  of  sepia  ;  take  a  print 
to  see  how  they  look  roughly  ;  modify  them,  if  need  be  ;  and,  when 
as  good  as  can  be  managed,  cover  as  I  have  described,  and  stump  over. 
The  soft,  harmonious  effects  thus  produced  are  quite  surprising.  As  a 
rule,  ‘loud’  effects  in  the  sky  should  always  be  avoided  in  a  photograph. 
All  that  is  wanted  is  soft,  vapoury  tints  of  clouds  ;  and  these  can  be 
given  to  perfection  by  painting,  covering,  and  stumping  up.  The  chief 
thing  to  guard  against  is  the  danger  of  putting  to  much  lead  on  ;  very 
little  stops  a  great  deal  of  light,  and  the  eye  is  very  misleading.  A 
few  trials  will,  however,  give  the  necessary  experience.  Put-in  skies, 
too,  must  never  sin  against  the  laws  of  light ;  clouds  have  the  same 
lights  and  shadows  as  houses  and  trees,  subject  to  their  different 
position,  and  our  difference  in  point  of  view.  For  this  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  the  clouds  should  always  in  such  cases  be  indefinite;  and  the 
less  painting-in  to  produce  the  effect  the  better.  A  few  strokes  of  the 
brush,  a  swift  rub  of  the  ‘  heel  ’  of  the  hand,  will  often  be  all  that  is 
necessary — only  it  must  be  done  intelligently,  so  as  to  avoid  giving  the 
sky  of  a  smiling,  sunny  landscape  the  appearance  of  a  thunderstorm, 
for  instance.” 

The  work  is  one  which  will  prove  eminently  useful  to  the  practical 
photographer. 


C0msp01ttmt.ee. 

— ♦ — 

The  French  Photocollographic  Patents. — Albert’s  Patent. — M. 
Lemercier’s  Protest.  — Reduction  of  Intensity  of  Carbon 
Prints.  —  Soluble  Pyroxylines. —  Iodide  of  Nitrogen. — New- 
French  Works  on  Science. 

M.  Lemercier  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Photographic  Society  of 
France  in  which  he  protests  strongly  against  the  remarks  made  by 
MM.  Davanne,  Rousselon,  Geymet,  and  Fortier  at  the  February 
meeting  (which  I  have  already  repoi’ted  and  commented  on  in  my  letters 
at  pages  137  and  152),  on  the  subject  of  the  French  patents  for  photo- 
collography ;  and  he  winds  up  by  a  threat  of  legal  proceedings  against 
anyone  who  shall  employ  in  France,  without  a  license  from  himself, 
Albert’s  patent,  which  he  has  purchased. 
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This  patent  of  Herr  Albert’s  (of  Munich)  has  been  taken  out  for 
fifteen  years,  and  bears  date  Nov.  3rd,  1868,  No.  83,050.  It  may  be 
well  to  recall  to  the  memory  of  the  reader  in  what  the  chief  novelty  of 
this  process  consists,  which  I  will  do  briefly  from  a  copy  of  the  specifi¬ 
cation  now  before  me. 

A  plate  of  glass,  polished  on  both  sides,  and  about  half-an-inch  thick, 
quite  transparent,  is  coated  on  one  side  with  the  following  solution  : — 

Water .  300  grammes. 

Albumen  . . •••  150  j> 

Gelatine . . .  15  ,, 

Bichromate  of  potash .  8  ,, 

It  is  then  dried  in  the  dark,  and  thus  are  obtained  two  films— one  which 
is  in  direct  contact  with  the  glass,  the  other  which  is  in  contact  with 
the  air. 

The  coated  side  of  the  glass  is  then  covered  with  a  thick  black  cloth, 
and  the  back  of  the  film  is  exposed  to  the  light  for  a  time  varying  from 
half-an-hour  to  two  hours. 

By  this  exposure  the  sensitive  film  in  contact  with  the  glass  becomes 
insoluble  and  perfectly  adherent,  whilst  the  external  film  may  still 
receive  a  second  coating  of  bichromated  gelatine.  Thus,  after  exposure 
to  light,  the  following  solution  is  poured  over  it 


Gelatine .  300  grammes. 

Water .  180 

Bichromate  of  potash .  100  ,, 


When  dry  the  plate  is  exposed  under  a  negative,  the  progress  of  the 
printing  being  examined  from  the  other  side. 

The  plate  is  then  put  into  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after  which 
it  may  be  inked  by  a  common  inking  roller,  with  printing  ink,  and  be 
printed  from  in  the  usual  way. 

The  novelty  of  the  process — which  its  author  calls  “photovitrotypy  ” 
—is  said  to  consist  in  the  use  of  polished  transparent  plates  of  glass, 
bearing  a  sensitive  double  film,  which,  after  exposure  under  a  negative, 
is  inked  with  a  common  inking-roller,  and  printed  from  in  the  usual 
way.  The  two  points  of  novelty  insisted  on  are  the  use  of  transparent 
glass  plates  and  the  double  sensitive  film,  permitting  a  large  number 
of  proofs  to  be  pulled  from  it,  which  it  is  said  may  amount  to  from  500 
to  1,000. 

Such  is  Albert’s  patent ;  and  I  may  just  mention,  en  passant,  that  the 
heliotype  process  of  Mr.  Ernest  Edwards,  also  patented  in  France,  does 
not  infringe  it,  because  only  one  sensitive  film  is  employed,  which  is 
stripped  from  the  glass  plate  before  being  submitted  to  light  at  the 
back  if  you  choose,  and  is  then  stuck  to  a  metal  plate  before  being 
inked  and  printed  from.  The  two  points  of  novelty  claimed  by  Albert 
are  therefore  evaded,  and  the  manipulation  of  the  two  processes 
are  so  widely  different  as  to  constitute  a  legitimate  claim  to  a 
patent. 

The  subject  of  the  validity  of  these  patents  is  one  of  great  practical 
interest,  because  the  process  of  photocollography  has  an  importance 
and  a  value  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  negative  processes,  to  which 
it  forms  a  magnificent  sequel,  raising  our  art  to  a  pitch  of  practical 
perfection  which  entitles  it  to  rank  with  any  of  the  grandest  discoveries 
of  this  wonderful  age.  To  be  able  to  fix  upon  sheets  of  glass,  silver,  or 
paper  the  images  formed  in  a  camera-obscura  was  indeed  a  marvellous 
achievement ;  but  to  be  able  to  print  from  such  plates  any  number  of 
proofs  in  printing  ink,  in  a  common  printing  press,  with  all  their 
wonderful  delicacy  of  detail  and  half-tone,  is  scarcely  less  miraculous. 
Let  us  then  do  honour  to  all  those  who  have  contributed  to  this  last 
grand  result,  which  has  raised  photography  from  a  slough  and  banished 
from  it  the  reproach  of  fading  ;  and,  instead  of  striving  to  appropriate 
their  inventions  to  our  own  use  without  acknowledgement,  show  our 
gratitude  by  aiding  them  to  obtain  a  fair  remuneration  for  their  very 
useful  labours. 

Some  years  ago  M.  Jeanrenaud  stated  that  a  weak  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  (one  to  two  per  cent.),  used  cold,  was  a  powerful  solvent 
of  the  chromated  products  which  still  give  a  tinge  of  yellow  colour  to 
carbon  prints  after  their  development.  The  same  solution  employed 
hot  not  only  acts  as  a  deodoriser,  but  as  a  solvent  of  the  image,  thereby 
allowing  an  over-printed  proof  to  be  reduced  in  intensity. 

He  has  lately  discovered  that  carbonate  of  ammonia  will  produce  the 
same  effect  as  cyanide  upon  carbon  priuts,  but  it  must  be  employed  a 
little  stronger  (from  three  to  four  per  cent). 

May  it  not  have  been  the  carbonate  of  potash,  which  cyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium  commonly  contains  as  an  impurity,  which  was  the  real  agent  for 
good  in  the  former  case  ? 


A  photographic  journal  is  now  published  in  Dutch,  by  MM.  Weyner 
and  Mottee,  of  Amsterdam. 

The  new  glass-cutter,  of  which  I  spoke  in  a  recent  letter  as  having 
been  exhibited  by  M.  Carette  at  the  March  meeting  of  the  French 
Photographic  Society,  consists  of  a  small  metallic  wheel,  which  turns 
upon  an  axis,  and  projects  about  a  millemetre  beyond  the  mounting. 
It  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  a  glazier’s  diamond,  and  seemed  to  answer 
well  in  the  hands  of  several  of  the  members  present  who  tried  it. 

M.  Eousselon  remarked,  at  the  same  meeting,  that  very  soluble 
pyroxylines  did  not  always  give  the  best  results,  and  that  he  sometimes 
employed  with  success  a  pyroxyline  but  slightly  soluble,  and  which  left 
a  great  deal  of  residue. 

M.  Davanne  gave  the  following  formula  for  a  very  soluble  pyroxy¬ 
line  : — To  two  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  at  66°  add  one  part  of  dry  nitrate 
of  potash.  When  the  mixture  has  come  to  a  temperature  of  55°C.  add  the 
tufts  of  cotton  as  quickly  as  possible,  a  little  at  a  time,  taking  care  to 
submerge  them  completely.  Leave  them  in  the  acid  mixture  for  seven 
or  eight  minutes,  and  then  wash  the  pyroxyline  in  the  usual  way.  It 
takes  about  eight  grammes  of  cotton  for  three  hundred  grammes  of  the 
acid  mixturo. 

More  than  four  pages  of  the  last  number  of  the  French  Society’s 
Bulletin  are  occupied  with  a  translation  of  my  article  on  the  two 
different  methods  of  development  published  in  this  Journal  a  few 
weeks  ago.  M.  Champion,  the  secretary,  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  members  to  this  article,  observed  that  it  seemed  to  throw  a  new 
light  upon  the  subject. 

Two  of  the  members,  MM.  Champion  and  Pellet,  warned  photo¬ 
graphers  against  experimenting  with  iodide  of  nitrogen,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr.  Fleury  Hermagis.  Some  which  they  had  made 
exploded  by  the  mere  opening  of  a  door ;  and  some  even  in  its  wet 
state. 

I  have  just  received  the  first  number  of  a  new  work  published  in 
Paris  (by  M.  E.  Lacroix,  Hue  des  Sainte  Peres,  No.  54),  entitled 
Dlctionnaire  Industrklle,  ci  V usage  de  tout  le  monde.  This  work  is  to 
comprise  100,000  secrets  and  recipes  of  modern  industry  relating  to 
arts,  manufactures,  mines,  agriculture,  &c.  It  is  to  be  completed  in 
twenty  numbers,  one  of  which  will  be  published  every  fortnight.  The 
price  of  each  number  is  one  franc  turenty-five  cents  (one  shilling). 
There  are  numerous  illustrations.  No.  1  commences  with  “abaque,” 
and  ends  in  the  middle  of  “  analyse.”  It  contains  seventy-two  pages, 
18mo.,  of  small  type.  There  are  some  distinguished  men  on  its  staff  of 
contributors.  The  entire  work,  to  be  completed  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library,  and  extremely  useful  for 
reference  on  quite  a  wide  range  of  scientific  and  practical  subjects. 

A  new  elementary  work  on  organic  chemistry  was  published  last  year 
in  France  by  M.  Germer  Bailli6re,  Bue  de  l’Ecole  de  Medicine,  No.  17, 
Paris.  The  author  is  M.  E.  Grimaux,  Professor  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  of  Paris.  The  price  is  only  two  francs  fifty  cents  (two 
shillings).  It  contains  377  pages,  octavo,  with  illustrations.  The  new 
chemical  formulae  and  tables  are  adopted.  It  is  an  admirable  work, 
and  I  can  recommend  it  strongly  to  the  reader. 

In  the  twentieth  edition  of  the  Manuel  de  Chimie,  by  M.  J.  Langlebert 
— the  text  book  on  chemistry  at  all  the  Lyc6es  in  France— the  old  for¬ 
mulae  are  still  retained. 

I  must  ask  the  reader  kindly  to  make  the  following  erratum  in  my 
letter  at  page  162,  last  paragraph  of  the  second  column  : — For  “spread 
very  thickly,”  read  “  spread  very  thinly .” 

Redon,  April  21,  1873.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

— * — 

Foreign  Correspondence. — March  of  Invention  and  Improvement. 
— Burnishing  Photographs. — A  Blister- Curing  Compound. — 
New  Toning  Process. — A  New  Printing -Frame. — Journalism 
in  America. 

Pardon  me  for  a  little  personal  matter  to  begin  with.  Your  correspon¬ 
dent  “Aliquis,”  in  laying  down  his  dictum  as  to  the  duty  of  foreign 
correspondents,  exhibits  a  little  too  much  of  the  spleen  of  a  dissatisfied 
mind,  and  ventures  further  into  censorship  than  is  seemly  in  one  so  fond 
of  giving  his  own  opinions  about  matters  and  things  in  general.  I 
agree  with  him  in  the  undeniable  fact  that  statements  of  what  foreigners 
are  doing  in  the  way  of  improving  photography  would  be  of  more 
practical  benefit  and  pleasure  to  the  readers  of  a  journal  than  a  man’s 
opinions  of  the  way  of  doing  things;  yet  the  article  to  which  this  is  a 
reply  shows  that  even  an  “Aliquis”  may  learn  something  from  the 
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“sermons”  of  your  correspondents  in  foreign  parts.  I  do  not  find 
fault  with  his  criticisms,  but  I  do  protest  against  his  assumption  of  such 
superior  wisdom  as  to  cast  doubt  upon  my  statements  of  facts.  If  he 
would  read  the  American  journals  he  would  see  that  they  teem  with 
similar  statements  to  those  in  my  communications  of  which  he  complains. 
A  man  may  be  so  devoted  to  his  personal  interests  as  to  be  unobservant  of 
the  doings  of  others;  or  he  may  be  so  wedded  to  a  particular  line  of 
operation  as  to  ignore  all  others,  and  thus  render  himself  incompetent  to 
decide  fairly  as  to  the  motives  or  actions  of  those  who  do  not  please  him  ; 
and  it  is  safe  judgment  to  form  of  an  anonymous  writer  who  is  always 
growling  that  the  organ  of  self  esteem  is  largely  developed. 

The  ideas  I  have  expressed  in  regard  to  the  management  of  photo¬ 
graphic  galleries  apply  to  the  large  portrait  establishments,  such  as  we 
have  in  America,  and  are  based  upon  what  I  have  actually  observed  in 
the  practical  workings  of  such  establishments;  and  nothing  except 
ignorance  of  “nature’s  first  law”  could  “render  the  chance  of  getting 
a  good  result  very  remote  indeed”  by  dividing  the  work  under  the  sky¬ 
light  between  a  manipulator,  poser,  and  focusser.  Neither  does  it 
necessitate  “fussing  about  the  sitter”  by  various  people;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  would  abolish  that  very  practice,  which  now  actually  exists — 
in  America  at  least — in  many  galleries.  Having  passed  through  all  the 
“hard  realities  of  things,”  not  only  in  life  but  in  photography,  I  am, 
perhaps,  not  less  familiar  with  the  latter  than  “  Aliquis”  himself — at 
all  events,  my  picture  of  photographic  practice  is  neither  imaginative 
nor  overdrawn ;  and,  certainly,  if  giving  one’s  opinion  of  such  practices 
will  be  the  means  of  correcting  the  abuses  spoken  of  in  any  measure, 
good  must  be  the  result  to  one  class  of  photographers,  and  for  those  who 
need  not  the  advice  to  object  to  it  evinces  a  selfish  and  unreasonable 
disposition. 

I  do  not  say  all  this  as  an  excuse  for  giving  my  own  opinions  and 
ideas  on  photographic  subjects  and  practice — although  I  have  as  much 
right  to  express  them  as  others — for  I  have  a  better  reason  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  in  the  absence  of  anything  new  and  worthy  of  mention  that  I 
shall  ever  indulge  in  the  expression  of  opinion.  It  would  be  much  more 
agreeable  to  my  national  pride  to  furnish  your  Journal  weekly  with  a 
statement  of  valuable  improvements  made  by  our  photographers;  but  if 
the  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  who  are  said  to  live  by  the  art  in  this 
country  will  make  no  improvement  during  the  week  or  month  inter¬ 
vening  between  my  communications,  how  am  I  to  impart  the  informa¬ 
tion  ‘  ‘  Aliquis  ”  so  strenuously  insists  upon  ?  Considering  the  paucity  of 
really  valuable  information  he  himself  furnishes  in  his  communications 
a  less  censorious  spirit  would  become  him  better.  “In  speaking  thus 
plainly,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  seem  disrespectful  to  the  gentle¬ 
man,”  but  simply  to  defend  myself  against  his  petulancy,  and  also  to 
assure  your  readers  that  the  “  height  of  my  ambition,”  as  your  corres¬ 
pondent,  is  to  please  and  benefit  them. 

In  my  last  I  spoke  of  Weston’s  rotary  burnisher,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  few  would  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  any  further  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  polishing  their  photographs  ;  but  since  that  time  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  witnessing  its  effects,  and  must  express  myself  well 
satisfied  with  the  results.  Instead  of  heightening  the  unseemly  gloss 
of  the  albumen  print,  as  I  feared,  it  produces  a  fine  ivory-like  surface— 

I  think  quite  equal  to  the  ivory  itself-— which  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
agreeable  to  good  taste.  It  was  demonstrated  years  ago  that  passing  a 
hot  iron  over  a  photograph  placed  between  two  sheets  of  glazed  paper 
would  bring  out  the  details  more  perfectly,  and  improve  the  modula¬ 
tions  of  light  and  shade.  This  machine  produces  these  effects  in  an 
eminent  degree.  I  was  misled  in  my  first  impressions  by  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Weston  stated  its  qualities.  I  doubt  not  that  the  rotary 
burnisher  is  one  of  the  recent  photographic  appliances  that  will  become 
as  universal  as  albumen  paper,  and  even  outlive  it. 

A  remedy  for  those  annoying  photographic  pests— blisters  on  the 
positive  print — has  at  ast  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Hodges,  of  Chicago, 
Ill.  Mr.  Hodges  demonstrated,  at  the  last  meeting  ot  the  Chicago 
Photographic  Association,  the  practical  utility  of  his  discovery.  He 
took  several  untoned  photographs,  washed  and  toned  them  in  the  usual 
way ;  placing  some  in  pure  water,  and  others  directly  in  a  solution 
made  with  what  he  calls  his  “blister-cure  compound.”  Those  placed 
in  the  fixing  bath  after  passing  through  the  usual  process'  showed  the 
blisters  in  abundance,  while  those  treated  with  the  blister-cure  solution 
were  without  a  blemish,  and  greatly  improved  in  tone.  The  members  of 
the  Association  were  highly  gratified  with  the  results,  and  congratulated 
themselves  on  the  relief  it  afforded.  Mr.  Hodges’  compound  is  now  offered 
for  3ale  in  the  market  at  one  dollar  the  package,  and  will  find  ready  sale* 


A  decidedly  new  (in  some  respects)  toning  process  has  been  just  given 
to  the  photographic  world  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Rodgers,  which  he  claims  to 
have  worked  successfully  for  six  months.  He  prepares  a  bath  containing 
thirty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water,  ten  drops  of 
aqua  ammonia  to  the  quart  of  solution,  and  ten  drops  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  alum.  The  print — which  should  not  be  printed  as  strong  as 
for  gold  toning,  and  should  be  made  in  diffused  light — is  floated  upon 
this  solution  from  three  to  five  minutes,  according  to  the  temperature, 
and  then  washed  in  clear  water  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Having 
prepared  a  mixture  of  the  juice  of  five  lemons,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  acetate  of  soda,  and  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  alum  in  one  pint  of 
water,  and  filtered,  he  puts  from  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce  of  it  in 
two  or  four  quarts  of  water  and  immerses  the  print  in  this  last  solution 
from  five  to  ten  minutes,  during  which  time  all  the  beautiful  changing 
effects  so  desirable  are  noticeable.  The  print  is  next  immersed  in  a 
bath  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  less  the  chloride  of  gold,  with  the 
addition  of  twenty  drops  of  the  concentrated  solution  of  alum  to  the 
quart  of ‘water,  in  which  it  is  to  remain  two  or  three  minutes,  or  until 
the  purple  hue  in  the  face  changes  to  a  warm,  almost  flesh,  tint,  when  it 
is  to  be  placed  in  clear  water.  The  fixing  solution  consists  of  three 
ounces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  the  quart  of  water,  with  fifteen 
drops  of  the  alum  solution.  Fix  from  twenty  to  forty  minutes,  and 
wash  in  the  usual  manner  not  less  than  five  hours.  A  few  drops  of  the 
alum  solution  is  to  be  added  to  the  toning  and  fixing  baths  every  few 
days. 

Mr.  Rodgers  claims  that  this  toning  bath  improves  by  age,  working 
“  better  each  successive  day.”  The  use  of  alum,  however,  in  the  toning 
bath  is  not  so  new  as  Mr.  Rodgers  supposes,  Sir  W.  J.  Newton  having 
used  and  recommended  it  early  in  1856.  The  property  claimed  for  it  by 
Sir  W.  J.  Newton  was  the  decomposition  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  in 
the  print,  and  consequently  its  thorough  removal  ;  but  Mr.  Hardwich 
considered  it  inadmissible  on  the  ground  that  it  left  sulphur  in  the  print, 
and  therefore  was  detrimental. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographic  Society  Mr. 
Young  exhibited  a  print  from  a  stereoscopic  negative  on  a  dry  plate 
made  with  an  emulsion  by  Mr.  Stillman’s  formula,  containing  eighteen 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  four  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  two  drops  of 
aqua  regia  per  ounce.  Mr.  Young  remarked  that  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  emulsion  seemed  to  increase  by  keeping,  and  that  in  the  case  of  the 
picture  which  he  exhibited  the  plate  had  been  prepared  six  days  after 
the  mixing  of  the  emulsion,  and  had  had  an  exposure  of  four  seconds 
with  a  six-inch  Wilsonian  stereo,  lens.  The  result  speaks  encouragingly 
for  the  process. 

The  only  novelty  of  which  I  have  become  cognisant  since  my  last 
communication  in  the  way  of  apparatus  is  a  new  printing-frame,  the 
invention  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Jacoby,  of  Minneapolis,  Min.,  which  he  calls 
the  “imitation  porcelain  combination  printing-frame.”  It  consists 

substantially  of  all  the  parts  of  an 
ordinary  printing-frame  with  a  self- 
adjusting  spring  bed,  clamping  springs, 
and  vignetting  attachment.  It  is  at 
once  an  ordinary  printing-frame  and  a 
porcelain  printing-frame  combined.  The 
annexed  diagram  gives  a  tolerable  idea 
of  the  invention.  For  printing  the 
imitation  porcelain  pictures  on  paper 
the  sensitised  sheet  is  held  tightly  in  its 
place  upon  the  cushion  of  the  frame  by 
means  of  springs,  and  when  the  frame  is  closed  the  paper  and  negative 
are  in  close  contact,  in  which  condition  the  picture  is  printed  about 
three-quarters  time;  then,  by  a  novel  contrivance  of  springs,  the  paper 
and  negative  are  separated  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  the  printing 
finished,  and  the  result  a  soft  porcelain  effect.  I  imagine  that  with 
this  method  of  printing  very  little  retouching  of  the  negative  will  be 
required,  and  none  at  all  if  proper  precaution  be  observed  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  collodion,  coating  the  plate,  developing,  and  finishing 
the  negative. 

The  other  considerations  claimed  for  this  frame  are — that  any  nega¬ 
tive  may  be  used  ;  it  occupies  no  longer  time  for  exposure  than  ordinary 
frames ;  it  adjusts  itself  to  any  thickness  of  glass  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
porcelain  effect  may  be  obtained  in  all  weathers.  I  think  I  may  add 
that  it  obliterates  all  traces  of  the  grain  of  the  collodion  film,  varnish, 
and  paper ;  it  certainly  improves  the  modulations  of  light  and  shade. 

I  was  going  to  add  a  recommendation  to  our  friend  “Aliquis  ”  to,  by 
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all  means,  pi-ocure  one  of  these  pressure-frames  to  show  his  appreciation 
of  something  new  coming  out  of  Nazareth  ;  but  I  fear  he  would  give  me 
another  “  growl” — so  I  won’t  do  it.  I  hope,  however,  as  each  of  us  has 
had  his  growl,  we  shall  hereafter  be  better  friends ;  for,  although  I  claim 
a  right  by  my  Devonshire  descent  to  indulge  in  the  pleasant  pastime,  I 
do  not  like  to  indulge  in  the  privilege. 

Unusual  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  next  Convention  and 
Exhibition  of  the  National  Photographic  Association,  at  Buffalo,  in  this 
state,  on  the  15th  of  July  next,  and  I  am  confident  that  if  some,  or  all, 
of  your  photographic  celebrities  would  make  up  their  minds,  not  only 
to  send  examples  of  their  work  for  exhibition,  but  attend  themselves, 
they  would  receive  the  most  hearty  expressions  of  welcome,  and  be  en¬ 
tertained  with  good  old  Americo-English  hospitality.  It  would  create, 
also,  an  additional  bond  of  union  between  the  two  countries,  and  make 
us  all  feel  more  like  one  great  family  whose  interests  are  mutual  and 
inseparable. 

The  prospect  for  a  National  Photographic  Institute,  or  College,  in 
this  country  appears  to  be  very  good.  The  proposition  to  Congress  for 
the  establishment  of  such  an  institution,  with  an  appropriation  of 
$30,000,  met  with  a  favourable  reception.  A  bill  was  presented,  and 
passed  to  a  second  reading,  and  undoubtedly  failed  to  reach  its  final 
passage  for  want  of  time  before  adjournment.  It  was,  however,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  which  ensures  its  early 
consideration  in  the  next  session. 

Your  contemporary,  the  News,  has  been  indulging  in  some  deserved 
remarks  on  the  current  photographic  literature  of  America,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  writer  does  justice  to  the  past.  He  seems  to  forget — 
or  else  he  is  ignorant  of  the  fact — that  photographic  journalism  had  its 
birth  in  America,  and  that  the  world  owes  to  American  enterprise, 
more  than  to  any  other,  the  present  elevated  and  prosperous  state  of 
photography.  True,  the  earlier  photographic  journals  of  this  country 
were  largely  made  up  from  French  and  English  publications,  and  that 
for  the  simple  reason  that  for  years  after  the  establishment  of  our  first 
journals  there  were  not  half-a-dozen  men  in  the  United  States  capable, 
or  willing,  to  write  upon  the  subject  of  photography,  while  such  as 
were  capable  of  authorship  preferred  communicating  their  information 
to  the  philosophical  and  photographic  press  of  England  as  the  best 
means  of  being  appreciated.  When  Mr.  Wilson  established  the 
Philadelphia  Photographer  he  conceived  nothing  new,  but  simply  con 
tinned  the  plan  and  purposes  of  a  predecessor,  who  failed  in  his  enter¬ 
prise  because  he  was  “ahead  of  the  times.”  Since  that  day  a  little 
better  class  of  men  has  sprung  up  in  the  photographic  ranks,  and 
I  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  succeeded  in  “  stirring  them 
up  ”  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  value  of  photographic  literature 
and  the  importance  of  his  journal.  I  admire  his  perseverance,  for  I 
feel  confident,  from  experience,  that  he  has  not  reached  his  present 
success  without  large  sacrifices  of  patience  and  money. 

New  York,  April  2,  1873.  H.  H.  Snelling. 

— ♦ — 

STEREOSCOPIC  DOINGS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONFESSION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Finding  myself  called  on  by  your  valued  correspondent 
Mr.  Sutton  (a  writer  who  is  himself  a  fountain  of  information,  inven¬ 
tion,  and  thought — ever  new,  ever  bright,  ever  gentlemanly — and  to 
whom  the  whole  photographic  world  owes  much)  to  state  what  I  pub¬ 
lished  in  1809,  in  my  Poor  Man's  Photography  at  the  Great  Pyramid 
(now  out  of  print),  touching  certain  points  in  stereoscopy,  I  not  only 
cannot  refuse  so  simple  a  request,  but  make  it  an  opportunity  to  ease 
my  conscience  on  another  matter  not  far  removed  therefrom. 

If  Mr.  Sutton  has  erred  at  all  in  his  description  of  my  stereoscope  of 
1869  it  was  by  being  within,  rather  than  without  or  beyond,  the  mark; 
for  my  publication  was  not  a  scheme  only  of  how  easy,  pleasant, 
and  effective  stereoscopy  might  be  obtained,  but  how  I  had  positively 
procured  it  for  myself  and  certain  friends,  viz.,  by  placing  the  two  pic¬ 
tures  of  each  stereograph  at  the  distance  of  the  observer’s  eyes  apart, 
or  2  '7  inches,  and  mounting  two  achromatic  lenses  at  the  same  distance 
apart  also  before  them — the  observer  then  looking  straight  through 
their  centres  in  parallel  lines  as  at  objects  infinitely  removed. 

There  was  little  necessarily  new  iu  this  arrangement ;  for  the  market 
was  then  full  of  stereoscopes  armed  with  simple  achromatic  lenses,  but 
intended  in  most  cases  to  be  utilised  prismatically  also,  by  the  lenses 
being  set  so  far  apart  as  nearly  3  25  inches,  that  any  ordinary-eyed 
observer  could  only  look  with  both  eyes  simultaneously  through  the 
inner  sides  of  such  widely-removed  lenses.  To  me  this  was  most 
decidedly  a  task  rather  than  a  pleasure — a  painful  task  too,  a  tax  on 
both  eyes  and  brain,  and  with  the  annoyance  also  of  the  dark  inner 
border  of  one  field  of  view  crossing  through  and  marring  the  middle  of 


the  other.  And  then  there  was  no  necessity  for  it  all  the  time,  seeing 
that  better  stereoscopic  effect,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  was  so 
easily  and  pleasantly  procurable  by  simply  looking  straight  through  the 
centres  of  the  lenses  duly  brought  towards  each  other,  the  pictures 
themselves  being  also  placed  at  the  same  distance  apart. 

Now  for  the  matter  where  conscience  has  been  whispering  to  me  of 
late  that  I  ought,  weeks  since,  to  have  sent  to  The  British  Journal  ok 
Photography  some  kind  of  recantation  of  an  opinion  I  published  in 
your  Almanac  last  winter.  Not,  indeed,  that  I  declared  in  its  widely- 
read  pages  that  all  photographs  in  Mediterranean  countries  are  taken 
with  tilted  cameras,  and  exhibit  distorted  architecture  and  stopped-out 
skies,  but  that  I  had  not  met  with  any  that  were  otherwise  in  my 
recent  cruise  there — not  even  in  the  classic  land  of  Greece  itself. 

Well,  what  should  arrive  one  fine  morning  soon  afterwards  but  a  par¬ 
cel  of  photographs  of  scenes  in  Greece,  taken  by  your  able  correspon¬ 
dent  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman,  M.A.  ;  and  did  I  not  immediately  plague 
them  by  applying  magnifiers,  scales,  straight-edges,  and  squares, 
seeking  for  any  traces  of  those  marked  deflections  ?  Certainly  I  did ; 
but  when  first  one,  then  another,  and  at  last  twenty,  had  been  examined 
in  this  manner  and  none  found  faulty,  then  I  could  give  myself  up 
freely  to  admire  the  whole  collection  on  testhetic  principles  alone. 

So  judged  of,  what  photographs  are  not  those  Grecian  views  of  Mr. 
Stillman  !  The  architecture  of  ancient  Greece  is  there  so  perfectly  repro¬ 
duced,  especially  in  such  ethereal  features  as  the  vanishing  curvature  of 
the  stylobate  of  the  Parthenon,  that  it  appears  more  a  sculpturesque 
than  a  gross  masonic  art;  while  as  for  the  sculpture  proper  of  the  same 
building,  that  is  such,  and  is  so  represented  in  those  fine  photographs, 
that  while  looking  at  them  and  knowing  that  they  represent  art  merely, 
yet  one  thinks  only  of  human  life  and  breath  and  motion,  and  can  only 
break  off  from  the  contemplation  of  them  with  a  sigh  that  the  world 
produces  no  such  sculpture  in  these  days. 

Wherefore,  Gentlemen,  whatever  the  demands  of  severe  truth  obliged 
me  to  say  in  the  Almanac  last  December  about  such  Grecian  photo¬ 
graphs  as  I  was  then  acquainted  with,  pray  assist  me  now  in  saying 
with  equal  publicity  that  those  criticisms  do  not  apply  to  Mr.  Stillman’s 
photographs  of  Greece,  now  to  be  seen  in  this  country,  and  improving 
to  everyone  of  cultivated  mind  to  see. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

15,  Royal-terrace,  Edinburgh,  April  19,  1873.  C.  Piazzi  Smyth. 


THE  NEW  METHOD  OF  SENSITISING  EMULSIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  continuation  of  what  I  wrote  last  week  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  above  I  now  send  you  two  plates  made  from  an  emulsion 
in  which  the  bromide  of  silver  is  separately  made  and  then  put  into  the 
collodion.  The  method  pursued  was,  after  forming  the  bromide  and 
washing  it  most  carefully  in  several  changes  of  alcohol,  to  add  the 
plain  collodion  to  it  little  by  little,  and  then  at  once  the  necessary 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  nitrate  of  uranium. 

I  send  also  two  plates  made  according  to  your  own  carbonate  of  silver 
formula,  in  order  that  you  may  appreciate  the  difference,  if  any.  You 
will  notice  that  both  these  emulsions  give  plates  equally  sensitive,  the 
only  difference  between  them  being  a  slightly  greater  density  in  the 
bromide  emulsion  than  in  the  carbonate  one. 

I  find  a  great  economy  in  working  according  to  this  method,  as  I 
obtain  wet  collodion  sensitiveness  (which  I  think  you  will  find  the 
plates  possess)  with  a  much  less  quantity  of  silver  than  if  I  was  work¬ 
ing  in  the  usual  way. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  Stuart  Wortley. 

April  21,  1873. 

[We  have  tried  the  plates,  and  shall  have  some  remarks  to  make 
on  the  subject  next  week. — Eds.] 

— * — 

MR.  CRAWSHAY’S  PRIZES  FOR  LARGE  PICTURES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Permit  me,  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  to  correct  an  inaccuracy  in  the  advertisement  appearing 
in  your  columns  under  this  heading,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  the  com¬ 
petition  “will  take  place  in  London  under  the  management  of  the 
Council  of  the  Photographic  Society.” 

This  is  not  quite  correct.  All  that  the  Council  have  undertaken  is 
to  afford  space  in  the  Society’s  next  exhibition  for  the  pictures  sent  in 
competition  and  to  hang  them,  their  admission  being  subject,  like  all 
other  pictures,  to  their  passing  the  scrutiny  of  the  hanging  committee. 

The  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  are  pleased  to  be  able  to 
afford  facilities  to  so  ardem;  and  munificent  a  patron  of  the  art ;  but  the 
management  of  the  competition  and  the  appointment  of  the  judges  to 
award  the  prizes  remain  most  properly  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Crawshay. 
—I  am,  yours,  &c.,  P.  le  Neve  Foster. 


THE  GREEN  GLASS  EXPERIMENTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Last  week  I  gave  you  an  account  of  my  experiments 
with  green  glass  windows  in  my  camera;  this  week  I  have  been  rather 
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unfortunate  in  consequence  of  having  “upset”  my  camera  through  the 
springing  of  a  board  in  my  gallery,  which  sent  my  tackle  to  “mother 
earth,”  smashing  my  camera,  green  glass,  and  ground  glass  to  atoms— -an 
experiment  which  I  would  advise  all  my  brother  photographers  to  avoid 
if  possible. 

Having  repaired  damages  as  well  as  I  could  I  obtained  a  fresh  supply 
|  of  green  glass  of  a  much  lighter  shade.  I  commenced  operations  afresh  ; 

but  lo !  what  a  change !  every  one  of  four  plates  which  I  took  was 
!  fogged.  It  appears  that  they  admitted  too  much  actinic  light. 

The  inference  which  I  draw  is  that  glass  of  a  somewhat  dark  olive- 
green  (like  my  former  specimens)  is  alone  suitable.  I  will  alter  the 
glass,  and  report  further  by  and  by. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Preston,  April  21,  1873.  Joseph  Bowman. 

— ♦ — 

LANTERN  TOPICS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,-— I  am  happy  to  find  my  communication  on  Lantern 
Topics,  which  appeared  in  your  Journal  of  the  7th  ult.,  has  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  has  evoked  some  remarks  “anent  the  lantern  ”  from 
Dr.  Nicol  in  his  Notes  from  the  North  in  your  number  of  the  10th  instant. 

From  the  singularly  dogmatic  and  authoritative  style  of  composition 
indulged  in  by  the  writer  of  the  Notes  in  question,  one  would  almost 
imagine  that  the  gown  of  the  late  Sir  Peter  Laurie  had  descended,  or 
fallen,  on  his  shoulders,  so  determined  is  he  to  put  us  right  on  matters 
lucernal.  I  say  “  us,”  because  it  is  my  privilege  and  consolation  to  be 
associated  in  the  goodly  company  of  the  Editors  in  the  aforesaid  recti¬ 
fication,  and,  therefore,  I  feel  better  able  to  bear  my  castigation  than  I 
should  otherwise  have  done. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  to  find  Dr.  Nicol  “  quite  agrees  ”  with  me  in 
wishing  the  word  “magic”  divorced  from  the  lantern;  but  I  must 
confess  I  do  not  see  the  urgent  necessity  to  taboo  the  designation  of 
“dissolving-view  lantern,”  when  applied  (as  it  can  only  be  with  pro¬ 
priety)  to  the  bi-unial  instrument.  What  I  object  to  is  the  appellation 
“magic  lantern,”  or  “  bi-unial  magic  lantern  for  dissolving  views.”  I 
never  dreamed,  thought,  or  wrote  of  producing  the  so-called  dissolving 
effects  by  means  of  a  single  lantern  furnished  with  only  one  condenser 
and  object-glass.  Therefore  I  plead  not  guilty  to  the  charge  of  leading 
your  readers  wrong. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  Dr.  Nicol’s  own  lantern  is  fitted  nearly, 
or  identically,  as  I  advocate,  thereby  confirming  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner  the  value  of  the  plan.  Evidently  Dr.  Nicol  approves  of  it  or  he 
would  not  have  adopted  it.  I  make  no  claim  to  its  invention.  I  merely 
recommend  it  for  general  use,  as  I  believe  not  one  lantern  in  fifty  is  so 
constructed. 

In  reference  to  my  experience  in  lantern  work,  which  Dr.  Nicol 
assumes  “has  been  limited,”  I  must  speak  with  diffidence,  seeing  I  did 
not  become  “the  happy  possessor”  of  a  phantasmagoria  lantern  until 
the  autumn  of  1841,  since  which  comparatively  recent  date  (being  not 
much  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century)  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities 
(as  testimonial  writers  express  it)  of  manipulating,  I  verily  believe, 
lanterns  and  lantern  apparatus  of  “every  degree,”  and  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  (possibly  very  erroneously)  that  the  form  of  adapter 
recommended  by  Dr.  Nicol  is  not  the  most  convenient  and  satisfactory 
kind  extant ;  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  for  general  use,  slides  mounted 
in  frames  are  more  pleasant  to  manipulate,  and  produce  better  results  if 
exhibited  in  the  manner  I  described. 

I  am  aware  there  are  several  slide-holders  or  adapters  constructed  on 
the  principle  Dr.  Nicol  advocates.  There  is  a  registered  one  by  Mr. 
Y"ork.  Provisional  protection  has  also  recently  been  granted  to  Mr. 
Hatch  for  a  “panoramic  slide-holder,”  in  which  the  slides  are  canned 
along  past  the  condenser  by  means  of  endless  bands  driven  by  small 
pullies ;  but  to  one  and  all,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  same  objections 
extend : — 

1.  An  awkward  facility  i§  afforded  by  the  form  of  holder  for  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  slide  in  the  wrong  position,  so  that  occasionally  a  pic¬ 
ture  comes  upon  the  screen  upside  down — a  contretemps  one  or  two 
instances  of  which,  I  believe,  happened  at  the  last  popular  meeting  of 
the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

2.  The  slide,  although  correctly  inserted,  may  have  its  wrong  side 
presented  to  the  source  of  light,  thereby  causing  a  reversed  picture  on 
the  screen. 

3.  The  difficulty  of  manipulating  the  slides  without  imprinting  finger¬ 
marks  on  them,  and  the  danger  of  their  slipping  through  the  fingers. 

4.  The  greatest  objection  of  all  is  the  occasional  juxtaposition  of 
subjects  of  the  most  diverse  character;  and  in  scarcely  half-a-dozen 
slides  of  a  whole  series  will  the  sky  line  correspond. 

I  quite  admit  that  ‘  *  nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the  ordinary  adapter 
through  which  the  pictures  slide  without  break  other  than  the  slight 
shadow  caused  by  the  narrow  slips  of  paper  which  bind  the  edges ;”  but 
I  cannot  admire  “  the  kind  of  panoramic  effect  producible”  in  this  way. 
It  is  neither  artistic  nor  natural.  I  think  it  is  equally  hopeless  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  pleasing  panoramic  effect  by  means  of  a  series  of  separate  and 
different  views  as  to  show  a  genuine  dissolving  effect  by  the  simple 
lantern.  When  the  pictures  are  rectangular  the  effect  is  bad ;  when 
they  happen  to  be  circular  it  is  ten  times  worse. 


I  am  asked — “  What  can  ‘  Syntax’  be  thinking  about  when  he  says 
Scotland  and  Ireland  are  at  present  very  meagrely  represented  in  the 
lantern?”  and  am  forthwith  informed  that  “  Pumphrey  Brothers  and 
other  dealers  could  tell  him  a  very  different  story  as  regards  Ireland.” 
Now  let  us  just  see  what  Pumphrey  Brothers  really  do  tell  us  in  their 
last  published  List  of  Photographic  Transparencies  for  the  Lantern.  They 
quote  forty-six  slides  of  Views  of  Ireland  and  its  Scenery — nineteen  of 
which  are  views  of  Killarney,  seven  of  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  while 
the  rest  of  that  lovely  and  picturesque  country  is  disposed  of  in  the 
remaining  twenty  slides.  I  therefore  still  think  Irish  scenery  most 
inadequately  represented  in  the  lantern. 

In  respect  to  Scotland  I  confess  there  is  a  larger  number  of  slides  to 
select  from.  Mr.  Alexander  Wilson,  of  Leamington,  publishes  a  cata¬ 
logue,  but  it  does  not  contain  any  Scotch  views ;  and  I  was  ignorant  of 
the  fact,  until  Dr.  Nicol  named  it,  that  Mr.  G.  W.  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen, 
published*  his  magnificent  series  of  Scotch  views  as  lantern  slides.  All 
I  can  say  is,  I  never  saw  them  advertised  as  such  or  read  a  critique  on 
them  in  the  Journal.  The  catalogue  of  Mr.  Archibald  Burns  contains 
the  largest  and  best  collection  of  Scotch  slides  that  I  am  acquainted 
with,  and  which  I  trust  ere  long  will  be  considerably  extended.  Mr. 
Stuart’s  list,  which  I  happen  to  have  by  me,  only  gives  about  fifty 
Scotch  subjects  ;  and  Messrs.  Pumphrey  Brothers’  list  thirty  more. 
Therefore,  according  to  “my  lights,”  I  said,  and  I  think  probably 
may  still  say,  Scotland  is  at  present  meagrely  represented  in  the 
lantern. 

In  Notes  from  the  North  for  the  last  month,  containing  a  great  deal 
of  matter  very  interesting  to  those  engaged  in  lantern  work,  Dr.  Nicol 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  should  be  able  to  get  sufficient  information  to 
explain  the  cause  of  the  explosion  at  the  Blackburn  Theatre ;  also  how 
the  antimony  got  substituted  for  manganese,  and  thus  produced  the 
frightful  accident  at  Leven.  I  sincerely  hope  the  desired  information 
will  be  rendered,  and  that  in  the  next  issue  of  his  Notes  Doctor  Nicol 
will  not  only  “  blow  us  up,”  but  also  put  us  right  on  all  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  subject  of  working  the  oxyhydrogen  light  with  comfort 
and  security. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Syntax. 

April  14,  1873. 


IftisteUanea. 

Amateur  Photographic  Association.— -The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Monday  last,  the  21st  inst., 
His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York  in  the  chair.  The  award  of  the 
prizes,  together  with  Mr.  Glaisher’s  report,  will  be  given  in  next  week’s 
Journal. 

Theft  of  Apparatus. — With  reference  to  the  charge  of  felony 
preferred  at  the  Bow-street  police  court  against  J.  E.  Harris  by  Mr. 
Morgan,  of  Greenwich,  for  the  theft  of  a  lens,  as  intimated  by  us  a 
fortnight  ago,  a  further  charge  was  brought  against  him  on  Wednesday, 
by  Mr.  T.  J.  Barnes,  of  Mile-end,  for  pawning  three  lenses  with  which 
he  had  been  entrusted  in  the  course  of  work.  He  was  committed,  on 
both  charges  for  trial  at  the  central  criminal  court,  May  sessions. 

The  Bayeux  Tapestry. — Among  the  works  of  Art  shown  at 
the  International  Exhibition  is  a  full-sized  copy  of  the  well-known 
Bayeux  Tapestry.  As  this  celebrated  piece  of  needlework  is  about 
230  feet  in  length  and  twenty-two  inches  in  width,  it  is  evident  that  this 
reproduction  has  been  an  undertaking  of  no  common  magnitude.  At 
the  suggestion  of  a  well  known  author  of  works  on  antiquarian  art,  the 
plan  of  this  work  was  laid  before  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  by  whom  it  was  duly  authorised ;  and  a  correspondence 
was  entered  into  with  the  municipal  authorities  of  Bayeux,  who  have 
charge  of  the  treasure  which  makes  their  city  so  famous.  These 
gentlemen  readily  acceded  to  the  request  that  the  tapestry  might  be 
copied  by  photography!  but  they  would  on  no  account  suffer  it  to  he 
removed  from  its  place,  although  report  says,  that  when  the  Uhlans 
were  prowling  about  Normandy,  it  was  carefully  rolled  up  and  hidden, 
no  one  knows  where.  Queen  Matilda’s  tapestry  as  it  is  generally 
called,  though  it  is  really  needlework  on  linen  (very  like  an  old  English 
“sampler”),  is  shut  in  glass  cases,  which  are  disposed  as  in  the  four  sides 
of  a  long  parallelogram,  with  an  opening  at  the  middle  of  one  side,  in 
a  room  which  was  built  for  their  reception.  As  the  Biblioth^que  and 
l’Ecole  d’ Art  of  Bayeux  occupy  the  galleries  above,  this  room  is  lighted 
only  by  side  windows,  and,  in  taking  the  photographs,  the  difficulty  of 
reflecting  sufficient  light  on  the  needlework  Avas  so  considerable,  that  a 
special  apparatus  had  to  be  manufactured  for  the  purpose.  Thanks  to  the 
kind  assistance  of  the  venerable  curator,  the  Abb6  Laffetay,  and  the 
intelligence  of  the  English  photographers,  who  were  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Cundall,  these  obstacles  were  successfully 
overcome,  aud  the  public  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  the 
merits  of  the  largest  reproduction  which  has  yet  been  accomplished  by 
the  aid  of  photography.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Frank  Rede  Fowke 
has  prepared  a  volume  of  descriptive  notes,  in  which  he  has  given  the 
results  of  much  investigation  into  the  disputed  question  of  the  origin 
of  the  tapestry,  explained  the  history  of  the  events  represented,  and 
elucidated  some  of  the  curious  subjects  which  appear  in  the  decorative 
borders. — Atliencenm. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements  ;  hut  in  no  case 
do  we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the 
small  cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is 
devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person 
proposing  the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publica¬ 
tion,  if  a  nom  de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will 
not  appear. 

A  12  X  10  and  10  X  8  portrait  lens,  by  Vogel,  Philadelphia  (see  advertisement), 
will  be  exchanged  for  Ross’s  or  Dallmeyer’s  wide-angle  doublet  for  12  X  10. 
— Address,  R.  Sedgfield,  Norbiton. 

I  will  exchange  a  collection  of  forty  views  of  the  monuments  of  Portugal, 
viz.,  Batalha  S.  Jeronymo,  Convento  de  Christo,  Lega  de  Baleio,  Bom  Jesus, 
and  Braga  (see  Murray’s  Handbook  of  Portugal ),  for  a  good-conditioned 
10x8  Kinnear  camera,  swing  back,  with  two  or  more  dark  slides.— Address, 
Geo.  H.  Moore,  S.  Christovao,  Pago  do  Rei,  Oporto. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Each.  Picture  sent  for  registration  must  be  accompanied  by  fifteen  stamps  to 
defray  the  necessary  registration  fees. 

Photographs  Registered. — 

E.  Debenham,  Reigate. — Portrait  of  a  Child. 

E.  R.  Yerbury,  Edinburgh.— Portrait  of  Dr.  Candlish. 

A.  E.  Lesage,  Dublin. — Four  Portraits  of  Lord  O' Hagan. 

A.  Lahaye,  Bristol. — Two  Portraits  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  James. 

E.  Eccles,  Bury.—  Three  Portraits  of  the  Rev.  Charles  New. 

Thomas  Thexton,  Birkenhead.— Photograph  of  Log,  “  Peasant  Roy." 

James  Wheldon,  Hull. — Photograph,  entitled  “  Six  Hays  on  the  Mast.” 

E.  W.  Dallas,  Edinburgh. — Photograph  of  Robert  Burns,  from  a  Painting. 
George  Patterson,  Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man. —  View  of  Castletown ,  and  Two 

Views  of  Castle  Rushen.  _ 

[jgp  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


Jos.  Gillam. — We  shall  send  a  work  that  can  be  recommended. 

An  Old  North  Londoner. — Mr.  Moens  is  still  alive  as  far  as  we  are  aware ; 
but  we  do  not  know  in  what  part  of  England  he  now  resides. 

Dr.  Condor. — You  are  right.  The  articles  in  question  are  intended  to  form 
lessons  in  a  few  of  the  dry  processes  which  we  know  from  experience  to  be 
trustworthy. 

The  Stereoscope  Controversy. — We  have  received  letters  on  this  topic 
from  Mr.  Sutton  and  Mr.  Grubb,  Sen.  AVe  shall  endeavour  to  present  a 
digest  of  them  in  our  next. 

Studio.— We  advise  you  to  have  clear  glass  throughout.  The  roof  may 
advantageously  be  stippled  for  the  summer  months.  A  very  thin  paste  made 
of  starch  and  whiting  may  be  used  for  thi3  purpose. 

G.  H.  Moore  (Oporto). — A  gentleman  who  has  great  experience  in  making 
pyroxyline  has  kindly  undertaken  to  see  if  the  sample  of  cotton  you  sent  can 
be  utilised  in  that  direction.  As  you  observe,  it  will  require  very  delicate 
manipulation. 

Medicus.— Sensitive  calotype  paper  ought  to  be  used  the  same  day  on  which 
it  is  prepared.  By  washing  it  can  be  made  to  keep  good  for  several  days, 
but  it  is  not  nearly  so  sensitive  as  when  prepared  according  to  the  method 
you  have  adopted. 

AVandering  Photographer. — By  thinning  the  collodion  you  will  be  better 
able  to  observe  the  progress  of  development  on  the  ferrotype  plates.  The 
specimen  of  photolithography  enclosed  is  really  excellent ;  but  it  would  have 
been  much  better  had  a  rich,  deep-brown,  transparent  ink  been  employed. 

Doctor. — You  do  not  say  whether  you  wish  to  print  by  development  or  from 
a  negative.  If  the  latter,  salt  with  a  ten-grain  solution  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  and  two  grains  of  gelatine  to  the  ounce  of  water.  This  may  be 
applied  evenly  with  a  sponge  or  large  brush.  Sensitise  and  print  as  usual. 

J.  R.  Prophet. — We  have  seen  good  pictures  which  had  been  taken  in  studios 
similar  to  your  sketch  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  answer  in 
the  most  perfect  manner,  provided  you  have  plenty  of  light  to  start  with, 
and  an  efficient  system  of  blinds  to  control  it.  It  is  advantageous  to  make 
the  roof  moderately  low. 

“  Grope  in  the  Dark.” — Precipitate  the  silver  by  means  of  sulphide  of 
potassium  (liver  of  sulphur)  ;  wash  the  precipitate,  and  send  it  to  the  refiner. 
If  you  choose  to  take  the  trouble  of  reducing  it  yourself,  mix  the  sulphide 
of  silver  with  equal  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  soda; 
place  the  whole  in  a  crucible,  and  apply  sufficient  heat. 

Jas.  Green. — The  sample  of  prepared  grooved  wood  for  the  plate  box  is 
doubtless  very  well  made,  and  we  congratulate  you  upon  the  expertness  you, 
as  an  amateur,  display  in  the  use  of  tools ;  but  there  is  a  serious  blunder 
committed  in  the  shape  of  the  grooves.  They  ought  to  he  inclined,  like  the 
teeth  of  a  saw,  so  as  to  prevent  the  film  being  scratched. 

George  Falshaw.— The  camera  we  use  most  is  for  plates  7£  X  5  ;  but  we 
advise  you  to  select  in  preference  one  for  8x5  plates,  because  it  enables  you 
to  obtain  two  5x4  pictures — a  size  that  is  frequently  very  useful.  Have  it 
fitted  with  a  pair  of  short  and  a  pair  of  long  focus  stereoscopic  lenses  ;  and 
select  the  latter  so  as  to  use  one  of  them  to  cover  the  whole  plate  if  neces¬ 
sary. 


G.  B.  Crompton. — If  you  mean  “  pinholes,”  the  cause  of  your  trouble  is  the 
supersaturation  of  the  silver  bath  with  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver. 

R.  H.  C.  S. — AVe  know  that  some  years  ago  Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra  had 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  photographing  in  the  grounds  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  at  that  period  they  prevented  any  other  persons  taking  views.  AV*  cannot 
tell  whether  they  still  retain  the  right,  but  a  note  to  the  firm  will  ensure  your 
receiving  the  requisite  information  on  the  subject.  AVe  must  decline  offering 
an  opinion  as  to  what  would  be  the  consequences  if  you  either  sketched  or 
photographed  in  the  grounds  without  permission. 

G.B — A\re  must  take  exception  both  to  the  style  and  leading  doctrines  of  your 
letter.  A  person  who  sells  a  secret  is  not  necessarily  a  quack ;  in  fact,  wo 
cannot  easily  define  in  what  photographic  quackery  consists.  If  the  secret 
which  is  offered  for  so  much  money  be  really  valuable,  it  would  be  both  hard 
and  unjust  to  call  the  vendor  a  quack  merely  because  lie  sold  it ;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  sold  something  as  valuable  which  was  in  reality  worthless  he 
would  then  be  not  a  quack,  but  a  cheat,  and  could  be  proceeded  against  for 
having  obtained  money  under  false  pretences. 

James  Htims.— AVe  imagine  that  the  whole  difficulty  has  arisen  from  a  mis¬ 
apprehension.  In  ordering  the  lens  to  be  of  a  certain  focus  you  have  failed 
to  state  that  it  was  the  back  focus,  or  the  distance  between  the  back  lens  and 
the  focus  that  you  meant ;  whereas  the  optician  has  assumed  that  you 
meant  the  equivalent  focus,  which  is  a  very  different  matter.  If  the  lens  be 
good  and  otherwise  answers,  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  have  the  camera 
altered  to  suit  it.  AVe  do  not  consider  that  £45  is  too  much  for  such  a  lens. 
You  can  obtain  no  redress  at  law,  for  from  what  we  imagine  to  be  the  real 
facts  of  the  case  it  is  you,  and  not  the  optician,  who  is  in  fault. 

Received. — George  Masters;  Edina;  AV.  H.  D. ;  S.  Fry;  A.  Fitzgerald; 
Mary  B - ;  and  “  Subaltern.” 


£5”  Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “  THE  EDITORS  Adver. 
tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  “THE  PUBLISHER ’’—at  tbs  Offloss,  2,  York 
street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

- ♦ - 

Specimens  of  Continental  Art. — AVe  have  to  thank  Mr.  Badeau 
(of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony  and  Co.,  New  York), 
who  is  at  present  on  the  continent  for  affording  us  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  some  recently-executed  artistic  photographic  works  by  conti¬ 
nental  artists,  including  the  names  of  Mondel  and  Jacob,  Loescher 
and  Petsch,  Biegner  and  Co.,  Blumen  and  BlUthen,  and  others.  Some 
of  these  are  exquisitely  beautiful. 


PATENTS  APPLIED  FOR. 

March  27,  1873. — “A  New  or  Improved  Photographic  Monocular, 
with  Multiplicity  of  Views,  termed  the  Magic  Circle.  No.  1,143.” — 
A.  C.  Dallemagne  and  L.  Triboulet. 

March  31,  1873. — “Photography.  No.  1,190.” — Pierre  Auguste 
Despaquis. 

April  10,  1S73.  —  “Improvements  in  the  Construction  of  Cameras  for 
Photographic  Purposes  and  in  the  Apparatus  connected  therewith, 
together  with  the  Process  employed  therein.  No.  1,333.” — Sigismund 
Theodore  Stein. 

April  12,  1873. — “Improved  Permanent  Coloured  and  other  Photo¬ 
graphic  Pictures  and  Delineations.  No.  1,341.” — J.  E.  Billup  and 
E.  P.  Lee. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  AVEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

April  29 . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

Free  Library,  Wm.  Brown-street. 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  April  23rd,  1873. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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NOTES  ON  DRY  PROCESSES.— THE  HOT-WATER 
COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

The  process  now  to  be  described  is  one  which  was  worked  out  by  a 
course  of  reasoning  by  Dr.  Ryley ;  and  we  feel  certain  that  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based  will  prove  acceptable 
to  the  philosopher  quite  as  much  as  the  admirable  results  will 
approve  themselves  to  the  practical  photographer. 

The  history  of  its  discovery  is  as  follows : — While  making  some 
experiments,  in  1858,  with  the  view  of  discovering  a  more  sensitive 
and  reliable  dry  process  than  those  at  that  time  practised,  Dr. 
Ryley  found,  with  some  surprise,  that  plates  prepared  with  honey, 
gelatine,  and  gum  gave  much  greater  sensitiveness  than  those  pre¬ 
pared  with  albumen.  He  believed  this  inferior  sensitiveness  of 
albumen  to  be  due  to  an  alteration  in  its  structure  rather  than  to 
any  chemical  action;  hence  he  reasoned  that  if  a  collodionised 
sensitive  film  that  had  been  coated  with  albumen  as  a  preservative 
were,  after  drying,  immersed  in  the  nitrate  bath  to  coagulate  the 
albumen,  the  sensitiveness  would  be  restored.  Experiment  proved 
that  his  hypothesis  was  correct ;  a  portrait  was  taken  on  a  plate  pre¬ 
pared  in  that  way  in  fifteen  seconds.  After  further  experiments,  in 
which  the  nitrate  of  cadmium  resulting  from  the  employment  of 
cadmium  collodion  was  used  as  a  coagulator  of  the  albumen  with  a 
marked  degree  of  success,  Dr.  Ryley  determined  to  test  his  theory 
to  the  utmost  by  adopting  the  simplest  possible  means  of  coagulating 
the  albumen,  viz.,  by  means  of  hot  water.  This,  too,  was  attended 
with  much  success.  The  subject  was  brought  before  the  London 
Photographic  Society  in  December,  1860,  and  the  chairman,  Mr.  P. 
Le  Neve  Foster,  stated  that  some  of  the  pictures  shown  in  illus¬ 
tration  were  from  negatives  that  had  been  developed  on  plates  six 
months  after  preparation. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  process  is  a  collodio- 
albumen  one,  in  which  the  sensitive  collodion  film  is  protected  by 
a  film  of  albumen  which  is  not  merely  dessicated,  but  coagulated, 
the  whole  question  of  sensitiveness  or  slowness  being  decided  by 
the  coagulation,  no  matter  how  affected. 

In  carryiug  this  process  into  practical  operation  the  plate  is,  first 
of  all,  collodionised,  and  is  then  excited.  The  condition  of  the 
nitrate  bath  does  not  appear  to  be  of  very  great  consequence  ;  but  a 
bath,  as  well  as  collodion,  capable  of  giving  good  pictures  by  the 
ordinary  wet  collodion  process  Will  be  found  to  answer  very  well  for 
this  process. 

While  the  plate  is  remaining  its  three  or  four  minutes  in  the 
silver  bath  we  shall  describe  the  nature  and  composition  of  the 
preservative  that  is  to  be  employed. 

The  whites  of  two  eggs  are  placed  in  a  clean  bottle  capable  of 
holding  about  a  pint.  To  these  are  added  twenty  drops  of  strong 
ammonia  and  six  ounces  of  water.  The  bottle  is  then,  shaken 
violently  for  two  minutes,  until  the  whole  of  the  contents  appear  to  be 
a  mass  of  froth.  A  jerky  kind  of  shake  conduces  to  the  rapid 
formation  of  this  froth.  Place  the  bottle  aside  for  a  few  hours,  after 
which  the  liquid  will  be  found  to  be  quite  clear,  with  a  slight  layer 
of  froth  at  the  top.  This  liquid  is  then  filtered  off  into  another 
bottle,  and  it  forms  the  preservative  solution,  which  will  keep  good 
for  several  months,  and  always  in  a  fit  state  for  immediate  use. 


The  plate  having  been  removed  from  the  silver  bath  is  placed  in 
a  flat  vessel  of  water,  while  another  plate  is  being  collodionised  and 
immersed  in  the  silver  bath.  As  respects  the  water  in  which  the 
plate  is  placed,  we  have  heard  it  urged  that  it  ought  to  be  distilled  ; 
but,  after  several  comparative  trials,  we  have  been  compelled  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  possesses  no  advantage  over  the 
ordinary  water  supplied  by  the  New  River  Company,  or  of  rain 
water  taken  from  the  water-cask.  Several  changes  of  water  are 
required  to  ensure  the  proper  washing  of  the  plate  ;  after  which  a 
small  quantity  of  the  diluted  albumen,  previously  poured  for 
convenience  into  a  beaker  or  other  small  vessel,  is  poured  over  the 
surface,  and  special  care  must  be  taken  that  it  flows  over  every  part. 
The  plate  is  now  allowed  to  drain  for  a  short  time,  and  then  the 
particular  operation  from  which  the  process  derives  its  name  is 
carried  out.  Let  such  an  arrangement  have  been  made  as  to  place 
within  easy  distance  of  the  operating  bench  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water,  and  let  an  empty  flat  bath  or  tray  made  of  tin,  wood,  or 
porcelain  be  placed  in  front  of  the  operator.  Now,  having  the  kettle 
of  water  near  to  the  right  hand,  lift  up  the  plate  that  has  been 
draining,  and  apply  to  the  surface  a  little  fresh  albumen— that  is, 
some  that  has  not  been  previously  used  upon  the  plate;  then, 
holding  the  plate  in  the  left  hand,  pour  with  the  right  some  of  the 
hot  water  into  the  bath  to  the  depth  of  nearly  an  inch,  and  im¬ 
mediately  immerse  the  sensitive  plate  in  this  hot-water  bath.  The 
kettle  may  then  be  returned  to  a  position  where  its  contents  can  be 
retained  at  boiling  temperature.  The  exact  time  for  allowing  the 
plate  to  remain  immersed  in  the  water  seems  to  be  immaterial. 
After  a  lapse  of  three  or  four  seconds  coagulation  of  the  albumen 
will  have  taken  place,  and  no  further  change  is  wrought. 

When  taken  out  the  plate  may  be  allowed  to  dry  without  any 
further  treatment ;  but,  in  practice,  we  find  it  desirable  to  rinse  the 
surface  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  then  to  pour  over  it  a  three- 
grain  solution  of  gallic  acid,  the  plates  being  afterwards  reared  up 
to  dry  spontaneous!}’-. 

The  film  is  now  very  hard,  and  of  a  shining  appearance.  The 
plates  keep  well  for  several  months.  The  sensitivenesses  great,  but 
on  account  of  the  deep  brown  colour  of  the  image  care  is  required 
to  be  taken  that  too  great  a  degree  of  density  be  not  given ;  for, 
owing  to  the  rion-actiuic  colour  of  the  picture,  one  is  apt  to  be 
deceived  with  respect  to  the  real  printing  value  of  a  seemingly  thin 
picture.  In  this,  therefore,  probably  more  than  in  any  other  process, 
the  use  of  silver  in  the  developer  must  be  carefully  restricted, 
otherwise  too  great  density  will  be  the  result.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  acid  development,  in  which  a  three-grain  solution  of 
pyrogallic  acid  containing  two  grains  of  citric  acid  and  a  fewT  drops 
of  silver  is  used.  This  developer  answers  well  enough  for  very 
flat,  equably-lighted  subjects  in  which  the  introduction  of  force  is 
wanted ;  but  for  the  average  class  of  landscapes  it  will  be  far  better 
to  begin  the  development  with  a  simple  three-grain  pyrogallic 
solution,  adding  one  or  more  drops  of  the  mixture  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  and  citric  acid  described  in  our  last  number,*  but  only  after 
the  image  has  commenced  to  appear.  In  this  way  either  softness  or 
vigour  can  be  obtained  to  any  desired  degree. 

*  Nitrate  of  silver,  10  grains  ;  citric  acid,  10  grains  ;  water,  1  ounce. 
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Unlike  a  tannin  or  a  coffee  plate,  the  image  on  a  hot- water  plate 
is  very  slow  in  making  its  appearance.  Patience,  therefore,  is 
required  in  the  development,  and  the  tyro  must  not  be  dis¬ 
heartened  if  he  has  to  wait  for  a  considerable  time  before  the  image 
appears. 

In  the  case  of  an  under-exposed  plate  the  developer  may  be 
warmed,  which  will  produce  an  excellent  effect;  indeed,  by  a  judi¬ 
cious  management  of  the  development  by  warmth,  or  the  rendering 
of  it  slightly  alkaline,  a  good  negative  can  be  obtained  by  an  expo¬ 
sure  that  would  otherwise  be  considered  much  too  brief. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda,  not  cyanide,  must  be  employed  for  fixing. 

All  that  we  have  said  concerning  the  accelerating  effects  obtained 
by  the  use  of  bromised  collodion  and  a  strong  bath  applies  to  the  hot- 
water  process — a  process  which,  but  for  the  slight  drawback  of  the 
necessity  for  having  a  boiling  kettle  in  or  near  the  operating-room, 
would  be  far  more  popular  than  it  really  is. 


A  LACTATE  OF  SILVER  BATH. 

The  use  of  lactate  of  silver  in  different  branches  of  photographic 
■work  has  been  so  often  referred  to  of  late  that  we  may  this  week 
offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  earliest  inquiries  that  were  instituted 
with  a  view  to  utilise  this  salt. 

Few  of  our  readers  are,  perhaps,  aware  that  the  lactate  of  silver 
was  employed  in  photography  rather  more  than  twenty  years  ago — 
first,  by  M.  Come  de  Cosio,  and  afterwards  by  M.  Gaudin.  The 
reason  for  trying  the  lactate  was  a  very  natural  one.  It  was  desired 
to  have  albumen  in  the  bath  in  which  the  collodionised  plate  was 
sensitised,  and  this  was  found  practically  impossible  when  the  silver 
bath  was  made  with  the  nitrate  of  the  metal.  It  was  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  same  objection  did  not  arise  when  the  lactate  of  silver 
was  employed.  Albumen  could  thus  be  introduced  into  the  collodion 
film  with  great  facility.  The  plan  pursued  for  preparing  this 
albumeno-lactate  bath  was  as  follows  : — 

A  quantity  of  oxide  or  carbonate  of  silver  was  placed  in  a  suitable 
vessel,  some  water  and  the  lactic  acid  being  added  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  combine  with  the  silver.  Enough  water  was  then  used 
to  dissolve  the  lactate  of  silver  formed,  the  solution  mixed  with  one- 
fourth  of  its  volume  of  fresh  albumen,  and  then  filtered  through 
cotton.  Some  coagula  were  formed,  but  these  were  removed  by  the 
filtration.  This  constituted  the  albumino-lactate  of  silver  bath. 
Experiments  made  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  lactate  of  silver 
with  albumen  gave  a  better  print  on  paper  than  nitrate  of  silver  with 
albumen  resulted  in  favour  of  lactate  of  silver  as  far  as  visible  action 
was  concerned,  but  in  favour  of  nitrate  of  silver  when  a  developer 
of  the  image  was  employed. 

Bromised  collodion  was  now  sensitised  in  the  bath  and  exposed  to 
diffused  light.  The  image  obtained  after  five  seconds’  exposure  and 
development  with  iron  was  less  deeply  coloured  than  that  produced 
with  the  nitrate  of  silver  on  a  plate  treated  in  the  same  way.  In  the 
camera  the  sensitiveness  proved  to  be  equal.  With  an  iodised  collo¬ 
dion  the  same  results  were  obtained.  Here,  then,  equality  in  sensi¬ 
tiveness  between  the  albumino-lactate  and  albumino-nitrate  of  silver 
was  established  ;  but  it  was  further  found  that  the  mechanical  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  film  were  improved. 

These  old  results  are  interesting  at  the  present  time  as  showing 
that  the  action  of  lactate  of  silver  in  the  film  was  long  since  known, 
and  that  photographers  at  a  very  early  date  in  our  art-science  turned 
their  attention  to  the  discovery  of  possible  substitutes  for  the  nitrate 
bath.  We  venture  to  think  that  the  albumeno-lactate  bath  was 
not  only  a  happy  idea  twenty  years  ago,  but  that  the  plan  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  silver  bath  suggested  by  it  is  one  well  worth  bearing  in 
mind  at  the  present  time,  since  it  seems  irrational  to  confine  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  nitrate  of  silver  when  we  know  that  so  many  other 
soluble  salts  of  the  metal  might  be  employed  in  its  stead.  In  the 
emulsion  methods  it  is  possible  to  substitute  an  insoluble  salt  of  sil¬ 
ver,  sensitising  the  collodion,  and  producing  the  emulsion,  as  we 
have  lately  shown ;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  why 
the  salts  of  acids,  giving,  with  silver,  compounds  soluble  in  water, 
may  not  be  used.  It  is  quite  true  that  many  of  those  compounds 


are  not  much  affected  when  exposed  alone  to  the  action  of  light ;  but 
neither  is  nitrate  of  silver,  yet  the  latter  is,  we  all  know,  readily 
affected  when  exposed  in  the  presence  of,  or  rather  in  contact  with, 
organic  matter. 

It  is  evident  that  in  using  a  silver  salt  other  than  the  nitrate  for 
sensitising  collodionised  plates,  it  is  necessary  to  take  care  that  the 
compound  of  the  acid  with  the  metallic  base  of  the  iodide  or  bromide 
present  in  the  collodion  should  be  soluble  in  water,  as,  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  event,  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  clean  shadows  in  the 
negative,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  veil  of  inert  compound.  It 
is  true  that,  in  most  cases,  this  deposit  might  be  got  rid  of  by 
treatment  of  the  negative  with  a  suitable  acid,  which  could  dissolve 
the  veiling  material,  and  not  touch  the  deposit  forming  the  image; 
but  this  would  so  complicate  operations  that  the  disadvantage  would 
outweigh  almost  any  other  advantage  the  bath  could  present. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHS  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

The  photographs  in  the  International  Exhibition  are  this  year 
placed,  as  in  1871,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Albert  Hall.  They  will  be 
found  near  the  organ. 

The  collection,  as  a  whole,  is  far  smaller  than  might  have  been 
expected,  and,  as  we  stated  a  fortnight  since,  many  of  the  pictures 
are  old  friends  with  which  we  have  made  acquaintance  either  in 
other  exhibitions  or  in  the  shop  windows  of  the  metropolis. 

The  enlargements  first  claim  attention.  They  are  undoubtedly 
excellent — all  of  them  painted  in  oils — but  far  from  being  numerous, 
there  being  only  six  or,  possibly,  seven ;  but  not  six  or  seven  dozen, 
as  might  have  reasonably  been  expected  in  an  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  Alas!  the  numerals  refer  to  single  specimens.  These  are 
contributed  by  Messrs.  J.  Hubbard,  Henry  Gray,  and  Philip  Hoyoll. 

Of  the  ordinary  class  of  pictures  Messrs.  Lock  and  Whitfield 
exhibit  several  coloured  and  uncoloured  specimens. 

The  Permanent  Photographic  Company  have  a  frame  of  nine 
examples  of  Woodburytype,  one  of  which  formed  the  illustrative 
specimen  issued  by  an  American  journal  a  few  years  ago.  The 
centrepiece  of  the  collection  is  a  portrait  of  the  inventor  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  the  prints  were  produced. 

A  really  excellent  collection  of  plain  and  coloured  portraits  is 
contributed  by  Messrs.  Wake  and  Baum. 

Among  those  who  have  contributed  largely,  and,  in  some  instances, 
exclusively,  children’s  portraits  are  Messrs.  Faulkner,  A.  Cham¬ 
bers,  D.  Hains,  Courtenay  Wynne,  and  J.  Linslead.  These,  with  a 
collection  of  Brighton  Cats  by  Mr.  Pointer,  a  number  of  interiors 
bv  Mr.  Walker  (some  of  which  show  in  a  most  unmistakable  man¬ 
ner  the  phenomenon  of  halation),  a  frame  of  cartes  and  cabinets  by 
Mr.  T.  Birchall,  and  a  few  “chromos”  by  the  Heliotype  Company, 
complete  the  contents  of  the  first  bay  on  the  wall  devoted  to  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  photographs. 

In  the  second  bay  there  is  a  capital  portrait  of  Mr.  Blanchard, 
which,  although  bearing  no  number  at  the  time  we  saw  it,  appears 
to  be  so  much  in  that  gentleman’s  style  as  to  warrant  us  in  attributing 
it  to  himself. 

A  large  picture,  The  A  rched  Rock ,  Isle  of  Wight,  by  Mr.  F.  Hudson, 
we  noticed  when  speaking  of  the  pictures  at  the  Conduit-street  Exhi- 
tion  last  year.  It  is  seen  to  more  advantage  in  its  present  situation 
than  when  it  occupied  a  place  on  the  walls  of  the  Architectural 
Society’s  hall. 

A  very  pretty  view,  which  appears  to  be  of  the  “  composition  ” 
class,  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Edmund  Smith.  This  picture  will  repay 
examination. 

Mr.  Ferneley  shows  a  variety  of  small  views ;  and  there  is  a  frame 
of  enamels  by  Messrs.  Lock  and  Whitfield,  the  tone  chosen  by  these 
artists  being  a  somewhat  cold  one. 

A  collection  of  miniatures,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bailey,  appears  to  have 
been  coloured  by  some  new  process  of  miniature  painting.  We 
believe  that,  when  known,  it  will  not  generally  be  adopted. 

There  is  in  this  bay  a  series  of  photographs  from  carved  oak 
panels,  which  form  a  portion  of  wall  decoration  illustrating  scenes 
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in  tlxe  animal  life  of  Britain.  These  photographs  are  executed  by 
Messrs.  C.  Hindley  and  Sons,  and  are  far  from  being  the  least  at¬ 
tractive  pictures  in  the  exhibition. 

We  shall  resume  our  notice  next  week. 


An  accidental  observation  made  a  few  days  ago  reminded  us  of  a 
very  simple  though  not  very  sensitive  form  of  actinometer  which 
we  believe  was  long  ago  devised  by  Dr.  Percy.  If  a  little  pure 
and  well-washed  chloride  of  silver  be  placed  in  a  perfectly  clean 
glass  tube,  the  latter  filled  with  chlorine  gas,  and  the  glass  then 
fused  at  either  end,  a  tube  is  obtained  whose  contents  become  dark 
when  exposed  to  light,  but  become  pure  white  again  when  left  for  a 
little  time  in  the  dark.  A  darker  subchloride  of  silver  is  formed 
under  the  influence  of  light,  and  this  recovers  its  chlorine  so  as  to 
re-form  the  white  chloride,  when  light  ceases  to  act.  This  interest¬ 
ing  little  actinometer,  though  not  very  sensitive,  is  sufficiently  so  to 
make  it  an  object  of  interest.  The  chloride  of  silver  used  should 
be  dry,  but  the  chlorine  gas  used  to  fill  the  tube  need  not  be  dried. 
We  can  very  conveniently  prepare  the  gas  by  placing  a  little  chlo¬ 
ride  of  lime  and  a  small  quantity  of  water  in  a  bottle  provided  with 
a  cork  through  which  passes  a  glass  tube  that  can  be  easily  con¬ 
nected  with  the  chloride  of  silver  tube  by  a  caoutchouc  connection. 
On  the  addition  of  some  vinegar  to  the  chloride  of  lime  chlorine  gas 
is  evolved,  and  can  then  be  made  to  pass  over  the  chloride  of  silver. 
When  the  gas  has  fused  for  some  time  one  end  of  the  chloride  of 
silver  tube  should  be  sealed  with  the  blowpipe,  the  caoutchouc  con¬ 
nection  then  removed,  and  the  other  end  sealed.  The  little  tube 
then  constitutes  an  almost  everlasting  actinometer. 


What  “ problem?”  we  are  tempted  to  inquire  upon  reading  in  our 
New  York  contemporary’s  report  (to  be  found  in  another  page) 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  American 
Institute  that  a  vote  of  thanks  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Paxson  for 
having  “solved  the  problem.”  It  appears  that  the  photographer 
just  named  exhibited  a  life-sized  copy  of  a  head  magnified  “from 
about  an  inch,”  the  modus  operandi  being  by  means  of  the  magic 
lantern  (or  what  is  known  in  this  country  as  such)  lighted  by  a  jet 
of  oxyhydrogen  gas  playing  upon  a  magnesium  pencil  made  of 
compressed  oxide  of  magnesia,  the  copy  being  produced  in  two  and 
a-half  minutes.  And  this,  we  are  compelled  to  conclude  from  the 
report,  was  the  “  problem  ”  that  Mr.  Paxson  is  thanked  for  having 
“  solved.”  It  is  as  well  that  we  here  at  once  say  that  we  have  strong 
grounds  for  dubiety  as  to  the  recent  existence  of  any  such  problem 
as  that  now  said  to  be  solved.  A  period  of  several  years  has  elapsed 
since  the  production  of  enlargements  by  means  of  the  lime  light  was 
not  merely  talked  of  at  meetings  of  societies  in  this  country — not 
merely  described  in  numerous  articles  in  this  and  other  journals — 
but  was  advertised  and  was  well  known  as  an  established  branch  of 
trade.  Hence  it  seems  somewhat  singular  that,  after  all  this,  we 
should  find  that  at  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  in  1873  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  awarded  to  a  gentleman  present  for  having,  in  right  of 
what  he  then  exhibited,  “  solved  the  problem.”  It  is  quite  possible 
that  such  further  explanation  may  be  given  as  may  show  that  we  are 
mistaken  ;  but  at  present  we,  and  we  can  say  the  same  for  English 
readers  generally,  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  the  problem  now 
solved  in  America  was  solved  in  this  country  many  years  ago — 
thanks,  probably,  to  the  fitful  intervals  at  which  the  sun’s  beams  are 
vouchsafed  to  us  unintercepted  by  clouds. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  THE  WET  BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

Some  few  weeks  ago  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  published  the  fact  that 
a  strong  alkaline  developer  would  give  greater  density  to  a  negative 
upon  one  of  his  dry  uranium  plates  than  an  alkaline  developer  of 
the  usual  strength.  In  order  to  see  whether  the  same  fact  was  true 
of  a  wet  bromide  plate  excited  in  a  bath,  and  treated  with  an  albumen 
preservative,  in  the  manner  described  in  my  pamphlet,  I  have  just 
made  the  following  experiments 

Three  plates  were  prepared  with  a  twelve-grain  cadmium-bromised 

collodion,  and  excited  in  an  eighty-grain  bath,  one  plate  having  been 


left  twenty  hours  in  the  bath,  another  ten  minutes,  and  the  last  five 
minutes.  The  first  plate  was  developed  in  the  usual  way,  with  the 
alkaline  developer  of  the  usual  strength,  and  it  gave  a  very  thin  but 
bright  negative,  which  was  difficult  to  intensify,  although  loaded  with 
delicate  detail.  This  plate  received  about  half  the  exposure  which  I 
should  have  given  to  a  good  wet  plate  prepared  and  developed  by  the 
common  process. 

The  second  plate  received  the  same  exposure  as  the  first,  but  was 
developed  with  a  very  strong  alkaline  developer,  composed  thus,  viz. : — 
water,  one  ounce;  pyrogallic,  four  grains;  bromide  of  potassium 
solution  (five  grains’  strong  per  ounce),  twelve  minims  instead  ox  two 
minims;  ammonia,  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  fifteen 
minims  instead  of  two  minims.  The  image  flashed  out  the  instant 
the  developer  was  poured  upon  the  plate,  and  in  a  very  few  seconds 
the  maximum  of  density  was  obtained.  The  negative  was  quite 
bright,  and  a  perfect  little  beauty,  showing  quite  as  much  detail  as 
the  first  exposed  plate.  The  density  was  about  right  for  printing  a 
soft  proof,  and  there  was  nothing  left  to  desire.  It  had  the  peculiar 
yellow  colour  of  albumen.  I  did  not  add  more  ammonia  to  see  how 
much  more  intensity  could  be  got  by  forcing  the  process. 

In  the  first  plate  the  film  was  perfectly  opaque;  in  the  second 
moderately  so.  The  third  plate,  left  only  five  minutes  in  the  bath,  gave 
the  thinnest  film  of  the  three,  and  I  expected  it  to  be  rather  less 
sensitive  than  either  of  the  others ;  but  I  gave  it  the  same  exposure. 
It  was  developed  in  the  same  way  as  the  second  with  the  strong 
developer  above  described.  The  image  flashed  out  in  the  same  rapid 
and  uncontrollable  way,  and  in  five  seconds  or  thereabouts  arrived 
at  the  greatest  density  which  the  solution  would  yield,  viz.,  good 
printing  density,  with  perfectly  clear  light.  The  plate  did  not  seem 
to  have  been  the  least  under-exposed,  and  the  negative  was  quite  as 
good  as  the  second,  but  perhaps  a  little  denser.  It  was  as  full  of 
detail  as  either  of  the  other  turn. 

I  now  added  more  ammonia,  which  quickly  brought  up  the  intensity 
to  something  tremendous,  and  quite  ruined  the  negative,  but  without 
in  the  slightest  degree  fogging  the  light.  In  all  three  plates  the 
lights  remained  as  clear  as  crystal. 

From  these  experiments  one  thing  is  quite  certain,  viz.,  that  by 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  alkaline  developer  in  the  way  which 
I  describe  the  development  may  be  effected  with  extraordinary 
rapidity;  in  fact,  more  rapidly  than  with  iron  in  the  common  wet 
process,  at  the  same  time  that  no  risk  seems  to  be  incurred  of  fogging 
the  picture.  More  than  this  one  is  hardly  justified  in  concluding  at 
present;  nor  can  I  recommend  this  rapid  development  on  the  faith 
of  only  two  experiments.  No  doubt  there  is  yet  a  great  deal  to 
learn  in  connection  with  the  bromide  process,  and  the  more  we 
know  about  it  the  more  valuable  it  appears  to  be. 

Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

P.S. -—There  is  rather  a  serious  misprint  in  my  article  at  page 
100,  second  column,  seventh  paragraph.  For  “ail  the  collodion 
processes  work  had  in  moderately  cold  weather,”  read  “  work  best," 
&c. — T.  S. 


“  ANOTHER  ADVANCE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY.” 

Under  the  above  heading  the  editor  of  Anthony's  Photographic 
Bulletin  gives  a  description  of  the  latest  outcome  in  connection  with 
the  secondary  exposure  of  the  sensitive  plate.  The  excitement  in 
regard  to  the  action  of  a  subsidiary  exposure  of  the  sensitive  plate  to 
actinic  influence  which  attended  the  investigation  into  Mr.  Gutzlaff's 
shield  has,  the  editor  says,  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  genuine 
improvement.  The  use  of  Gutzlaff’s  shield  involved  a  rather  pro¬ 
longed  exposure  of  the  already-exposed  plate  to  a  strong  coloured 
light,  at  the  same  time  that  it  necessitated  another  hand  in  the 
gallery.  To  accomplish  the  same  result  many  photographers  have 
adopted  the  plan  first  practised  here  by  Mr.  Rutherford  in  taking 
his  star  negatives.  After  the  plate  is  removed  from  the  silver  bath 
it  is  exposed  for  a  definite  time  to  a  weak  white  light.  The  effect 
has  been  found  to  be  a  reduction  of  about  one-third  in  the 
length  of  the  sitting.  Mr.  M.  C.  Lea,  with  the  view  of  producing 
the  same  result  at  the  same  time  that  the  light  was  acting 
through  the  camera,  recommended  lining  the  box  partially  with 
pink  paper. 

His  own  experiments  indicated  the  utility  of  his  proposition. 
Subsequently  a  French  gentleman  suggested  a  transparent,  pink 
coloured  diaphragm  to  be  placed  in  the  lens  with  an  aperture  in  it, 
through  which  the  picture  might  be  taken  at  the  same  time  that  the 
plate  was  excited  by  the  pink  light  falling  upon  it  from  the  trans¬ 
parent  diaphragm.  We  are  not  aware  that  this  plan  has  been  tried. 
A  modification  of  this  latter  suggestion  has  recently  been  practically 
carried  out  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  of  this  city. 
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Upon  visiting  Mr.  Newton’s  studio  to  try  with  him  the  capabilities 
of  his  skylight,  I  found  him  just  ready  to  make  the  first  experiment 
with  his  new  arrangement.  The  light  is  entirely  a  top  light,  six  feet 
by  eight,  made  of  heavy,  fluted  glass.  This  light  was  prevented 
from  acting  directly  upon  the  sitter  by  a  large  screen  of  white  mus¬ 
lin,  arranged  so  as  to  slide  (horizontally)  in  any  direction,  upon  wires 
stretched  under  the  skylight. 

A  small  movable  screen  was  used  to  still  further  diminish  the 
action  of  the  light  filtered  through  the  muslin  screen.  This  neces¬ 
sarily  implies  a  very  mild  light.  The  length  of  exposure  under  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances  had  been  twenty  seconds.  The  improved  mode 
of  working  reduced  it  to  five,  without  loss  of  modelling  and  without 
fogging.  Some  negatives  made  subsequently  were  perfect  beauties. 

Mr.  Newton’s  plan,  instead  of  putting  a  transparent  diaphragm  in 
the  lens,  consists  in  placing  a  piece  of  green  glass  in  the  front  board 
of  his  box  on  each  side  of  the  lens— size,  two  inches  wide  and  four 
inches  high.  When  the  lens  is  uncovered  these  green  lights  are  un¬ 
covered,  and  act  upon  the  plate  simultaneously  with  the  light  through 
the  lens.  Of  course  the  amount  of  light  passing  through  the  green 
glasses  can  be  modified  at  pleasure  by  a  curtain  or  screen  on  the  outside. 

We  (adds  the  editor  of  our  contemporary)  consider  this  a  very 
great  matter,  and  hope  that  many  of  our  readers  will  try  it  at  once 
and  report  results. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  PROVIDENT  AND  BENEVOLENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  very  interesting  letter  of  Mr.  Stephen  Thompson,  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  18th  inst.,  is  worthy  of  more  than  a  mere  passing 
glance.  Not  improbably  it  will  exercise  no  inconsiderable  influence 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  promoters  of  the  new  Association;  and 
deservedly  so,  for  some  of  the  recommendations  are  invaluable. 

Particularly  is  it  advisable  that  nothing  should  be  done  until  some 
substantial  nucleus  has  been  gathered.  A  society  of  the  kind 
destitute  of  funds  would  only  prove  a  curse  to  its  friends,  and  this  it 
would  almost  certainly  be  if  started  prematurely. 

That  being  so,  it  is  really  a  pity  that  more  men  of  weight  socially 
— men  of  responsible  positions — do  not  come  forward  and  take 
charge  of  the  initiatory  stages  of  the  business.  If  a  few  such 
would  consent  to  act  as  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
subscriptions  and  donations  a  great  step  would  be  gained,  and  a 
most  unprovided-for  class  be  in  a  fair  way  to  be  lifted  into  some 
degree  of  unity  and  helpful  cohesion.  As  Mr.  Whiting  said  in  his 
letter,  there  is  no  one  at  present  to  whom  money  can  be  handed 
over.  In  saying  that  nothing  is  meant  in  the  least  derogatory  to 
the  promoters  of  this  scheme,  who  are  certainly  men  deserving  in 
every  way  of  the  thanks  and  confidence  of  the  public.  I  simply 
state  a  fact  when  I  say  that  the  public  generally  do  not  care  to 
entrust  money  to  men  who  are  not,  from  their  prominence  and  from 
the  social  interests  which  they  have  at  stake,  placed  above  the 
possibility  of  a  suspicion  of  wrongdoing. 

The  leading  resolution  ought  therefore  to  be,  I  think,  to  get  such 
a  committee  formed  first,  who  should  receive  donations,  such 
donations  to  be  invested  in  the  names  of  trustees  for  the  Association ; 
and  that  the  elaboration  of  the  details  of  its  rules  and  constitution 
should  be  set  about  cautiously  and  with  a  certain  slowness,  so  as  to 
ensure  their  being  as  practical  as  possible. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  necessity  there  exists  for  such  a  society. 
Photographers’  assistants,  as  a  class,  are  about  as  isolated  as  any  in 
the  world,  and  not  the  least  necessitous.  Times  are  changing  fast 
for  them,  too.  As  the  capabilities  and  adaptations  of  the  art  rises 
and  widens  there  is  a  demand  for  men  of  higher  skill,  of  greater 
culture ;  so  that  it  is  not,  as  before,  a  profession  open  to  the  needy, 
from  whatever  class.  The  analogy  between  it  and  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  literary  class  is  therefore  drawing,  if  possible,  closer;  and  the 
fact  that  the  one  class  is  working  independently  and  the  other  as 
servants  makes  really  very  little  difference.  What  it  does  make 
ought  to  be  in  the  photographer’s  favour,  by  teaching  him  self- 
discipline  and  thrift — graces  too  often  sadly  lacking  in  our  literary 
rank  and  file. 

The  stress  should,  therefore,  really  be  laid  on  the  provident  side 
of  the  institution.  Begun  with  a  good  “nest  egg”  of  cash,  managed 
prudently  and  cautiously,  it  ought  to  develops  into  a  most  useful  aid 
and  bond  of  fellowship  among  members  of  the  profession  of  all  ranks. 

There  is  no  really  insuperable  reason  that  I  can  see  to  prevent  the 
Association  being  national.  It  will  simply  be  necessary  to  define 
the  limits  to  which  local  committees  can  go  in  dealing  with  the  funds, 
and  these  limits  should  be  easily  found.  Were  harmony  and 
intelligence  brought  to  bear  on  the  organisation  of  the  institution,  I 
can  hardly  see  that  any  difficulty  would  arise  were  all  local 


branches  to  be  confined  to  the  liberty  of  granting  temporary  relief 
in  cases  of  sickness  or  want  of  work,  while  all  the  provident  objects 
of  the  society  should  be  centralised,  such  as  annuitea  or  grants  for 
educational  objects,  and  soforth.  In  short,  local  societies  should 
be  affiliated  to  the  central  one  for  provident  purposes,  and  largely 
independent  for  benevolence  ;  they  should  have  the  right  of  certain 
nominations  and  votes  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  they  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  central  fund. 

Among  the  objects  which  I  should  deem  provident  rather  than 
merely  benevolent  is  the  one  of  promoting  the  education  of  photo¬ 
graphers’  families.  Not  that  I  should  recommend  any  such  thing 
as  the  establishment  of  schools  in  connection  with  the  institution  ; 
these  would  waste  the  funds  without  doing  half  the  good  that  might 
be  done.  Let  every  man  educate  his  family  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  he  finds  himself  placed ;  but  let  the  Association  devote  a  portion 
of  its  funds  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  school  fees  of  such  as  are 
too  poor,  or  whose  families  may  be  large  while  their  purses  are  small. 

In  order  that  this  should  be  done  fairly — that  the  children  of  the 
most  necessitous  might  benefit  as  well  as  those  of  the  worthy — 

I  should  make  these  grants  charges  on  the  central  fund.  This 
would  prevent  any  such  unfairness  as  might  arise  from  the  different 
wealth  of  different  localities,  making  it  impossible  for  one  man  to  get 
help  in  one  place,  however  much  he  might  want  it,  while  in  another 
those  who  did  not  need  it  took  it;  and  as  it  would  be  in  a  measure  a 
kind  of  continuous  outlay  it  would  really  be  better  managed  so. 

As  some  encouragement  to  members,  a  special  subscription  might 
be  allotted  for  this  object — say  five  shillings  a  year — which  would 
entitle  a  man  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time  to  a  fixed  grant-in-aid. 

No  object  can  really  be  more  laudable  or  more  important  than  this, 
and,  as  it  will  be  long,  indeed,  before  the  state  build  up  a  complete 
system  of  education  for  the  country,  there  is  none  more  urgently 
calling  for  mutual  self-help  than  this.  In  the  constitution  of  the 
Association  I  hope  it  will  not  be  overlooked. 

May  I  say  that  I  think  it  would  be  a  pity  to  follow  too  closely  the 
conception  or  practical  working  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund?  It  is 
very  true  that  there  are  close  analogies,  but  it  is  also  true  that  there 
are  vast  differences.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these  is  the  distinct 
platforms  upon  which  the  two  classes  stand.  However  nondescript 
the  recruits  of  literature  are — and,  undoubtedly,  they  are  as  motley 
as  Falstaff’s  regiment — there  is  yet  a  social  tradition  which  lingers 
in  society  by  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  gentlemen,  and  they,  to 
a  certain  degree,  are  treated  as  such — nay,  many  of  them  are 
genuinely  such.  It  has,  moreover,  from  time  out  of  mind  been  a  pet 
indulgence  of  the  wealthy  to  patronise  literature — formerly  by  sub¬ 
scribing  to  bring  out  some  poor  author’s  book  (for  which  they  were 
repaid  by  the  incense  of  the  adulatory  dedication) ;  now  by  attending 
some  public  dinner,  and  making  speeches,  or,  inspired  with  the  self- 
complacency  and  benevolence  born  of  wine,  put  down  their  names 
for  a  big  subscription.  It  is  honourable  to  do  so — it  looks  elegant- 
marks  a  man  as  one  having  an  interest  above  mere  “  shop.”  Can 
photographers’  assistants  hope  for  any  such  outcome  of  public  favour? 
Hardly.  They  must,  therefore,  rely  the  more  on  themselves,  and  by 
manly  self-help  and  self-denial  attain  the  object  sought.  If  the  rich 
and  great  will  come  and  help  them — well ;  if  not,  then  also  must  it  be 
well.  Decidedly  no  scheme  should  be  framed  which  seriously 
takes  as  a  part  of  its  foundation  the  product  of  such  an  uncertain 
factor  as  this. 

Finally :  I  will  say  in  all  earnestness  that  I  hardly  think  photo¬ 
graphers  are  moving  to  the  help  of  their  assistants  as  they  reason¬ 
ably  might  be  expected  to  do.  On  the  whole  it  is  not  so  much  money 
as  countenance  that  is  wanted  from  them.  Socially,  assistants  have 
not  as  a  class  been  in  high  repute,  though  they  are  evidently  rising, 
and  they  all  the  more  want  a  hand  held  out.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  when  they  meet  again  something  will  really  be  done, 
and  time  no  longer  be  wasted  over  this  affair.  It  is  one  in  which  all 
classes  of  the  profession  might  well  join,  and  employer  and  employe 
partake  of  the  same  benefits.  Should  the  assistants  succeed  in  I 
organising  themselves  independently,  leaving  the  employers  out,  it  is 
by  no  means  impossible  that  the  latter  will  have  yet  to  regret  their 
exclusion,  should  questions  arise  between  them  serving  to  set  class 
against  class.  The  friendly  hand  held  out  in  time  might  make  that 
for  ever  impossible.  Aliquis. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

By  a  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

I  find  that  I  have  made  a  jotting  in  my  note-book  relative  to  cloth¬ 
bodied  cameras.  The  earliest  portable  cameras  of  which  I  am  aware 
had  bodies  of  ordinary  cotton  velvet.  India-rubber  cloth  was  after¬ 
wards  pressed  into  service,  and  it  is  only  justice  to  say  that,  although 
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a  properly-constructed  bellows-body  is  the  best  and  most  elegant 
of  all  portable  camera-bodies,  one  made  of  a  piece  of  thin  plain  india- 
rubber  cloth  is  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed.  A  cover  of  flexible 
material  should  be  supported  on  elastic  threads  or  bands  stretched 
from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the  camera.  It  ought  never  to  be  lost 
sight  of  that  the  sole  use  of  the  body  of  a  camera  is  to  prevent  light 
from  obtaining  access  to  the  sensitive  plate.  Rigidity  and  fixedness 
of  the  front  and  back  is  obtained  from  the  base-board. 

There  is  no  accounting  for  taste.  M.  Mevius  has  expressed  an 
opinion  that  carbon  printing  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  little  use  to  a  pro¬ 
fessional  portraitist.  Permit  me  to  record  the  following  incident  for 
the  benefit  of  those  whom  it  may  concern By  one  of  those  accidents 
which,  during  wet  weather,  will  occasionally  befall  sound  roofs  and 
watertight  walls,  a  certain  drawing-room  wall,  which  may  still  be 
seen  in  statu  quo,  got  damp — nay,  very  damp.  In  virtue  of  the 
supposed  law  according  to  which  “  it  never  rains  but  it  pours,”  the 
wall  in  question  was  decorated  with  choice  photographs  by  artists  of 
eminence.  All  were  silver  prints  save  one,  that  one  having  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  Swan,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  long  prior  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Autotype  Company.  That  specimen  remains  still  un¬ 
changed,  and  will  shortly  be  relegated  to  its  old  place ;  but  the  others 
— where  are  they?  Not  a  single  silver  print  of  the  whole  collection  will 
be  fit  for  exhibition  again,  unless  as  specimens  of  a  system  of  printing 
to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  I  am  aware  of  the  stale  joke  that 
is  sometimes  perpetrated,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  well  for  the  art-status 
of  photography  that  its  earlier  efforts  should  fade  into  the  invisible, 
so  as  to  be  secure  from  hostile  criticism ;  but  the  matter  assumes  a 
very  different  aspect  when  looked  at  by  the  person  who  gives  one, 
two,  or  three  guineas  for  a  photograph  in  the  reasonable  expectation 
that,  while  “  a  tiling  of  beauty,”  it  will  prove  to  be  “  a  joy  for  ever.” 
It  is  a  pity  that  some  one  who  had  as  vivid  a  horror  of  silver  print¬ 
ing  as  Mr.  Sutton  used  to  have,  could  not  have  access  to  M.  Mevius, 
and  warn  him  of  the  “  immorality  ”  of  his  love  for  silver. 

The  failure  of  Mr.  James  Sampson  to  obtain  carbon  transparencies 
on  glass  free  from  honeycomb  markings  arises  from  the  dissimilarity 
of  the  glass  surface  with  that  of  the  paper.  On  the  latter  there  are 
no  honeycomb  markings ;  nor,  I  think,  would  there  be  any  on  the 
glass  provided  a  coating  of  albumen  were  first  given  to  it.  If  he  will 
try  the  effect  of  a  substantial  substratum,  such  as  is  sold  by  the  Auto¬ 
type  Company  for  the  purpose,  he  will  find  his  difficulties  disappear. 

While  in  the  International  Exhibition  a  short  time  ago  I  was 
somewhat  struck  by  the  absurd  kind  of  wings  that  Mrs.  Julia 
Cameron  has  adopted  for  her  angels  and  cupids.  Photographers 
who  aim  at  the  supernatural  ought  to  have  more  effective  appli¬ 
ances  than  appear  to  be  at  the  command  of  Mrs.  Cameron ;  for, 
while  we  all  know  that  the  wings  of  a  cupid  are  usually  repre¬ 
sented  as  of  singularly  small  proportions  to  the  body,  yet  I  question 
if,  in  cupids  as  well  as  angels,  wings  that  appear  to  have  been 
obtained  from  a  goose  of  medium  size  are  not  a  little  cramped 
in  appearance,  conveying  an  idea  of  the  means  being  quite  inadequate 
to  the  end.  I  suggest  the  propriety  of  this  lady  trying  the  effect  of 
swans'  wings  for  the  purpose,  if  it  be  imperative  that  the  “formations” 
by  her  camera  must  have  wings,  and  that  the  wings  must  be 
photographed  along  with  the  corpus  they  are  supposed  to  support. 
But  a  better  way  would  be  to  get  the  wings  of  a  pretty  little  white 
pigeon  and  enlarge  them  up  to  “angel”  or  “cupid”  dimensions,  and 
then  print  them  in  by  a  second  operation.  By  the  way,  would  it  be 
considered  irreverent  if  I  were  to  inquire  in  what  manner  the  wings 
alleged  to  be  a  part  of  the  physique  of  that  power  known  in  Scotland 
as  “  Auld  Hornie  ”  could  be  managed  ?  Seeing  that  a  fair  daughter  of 
Sol  has  had  the  courage  to  do  angels  and  gods  from  the  life,  some  still 
more  daring  artist  may  desire  to  select  for  representation  a  spirit  of 
quite  another  hue,  and  suggestions  as  to  a  becoming  representation 
of  his  wings  might  thus  become  valuable  contributions  to  the  art- 
aspect  of  photography. 


DEVELOPING. 

Upon  this  subject  (says  Mr.  J.  B.  Webster  in  the  Phil.  Phot.)  there 
is  a  theory,  which  can  be  found  in  the  writings  of  many  students 
much  better  explained  than  I  am  capable  of  doing ;  consequently,  I 
only  take  a  practical  view  of  it,  and  confine  myself  to  practical  details. 

The  mixture  called  “developer”  is  not  complete  in  itself  until 
applied  to  its  work,  at  which  time  it  becomes  a  developer,  and  not 
until  then.  Suppose  we  prepare  a  plate  for  the  camera,  and  let  it 
dry,  either  before  or  after  exposing  it,  does  any  one  entertain  the 
idea  that  what  is  called  developer  would  act  as  such  ?  If  he  does, 
let  him  try  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  his  mind  would  be  disabused  of 


that  idea  very  soon.  Why  is  this  thus  ?  The  answer  is  simply  that 
there  is  no  free  nitrate  of  silver  present.  Now  do  not  ask  how  “  dry 
plates  ”  can  be  developed,  if  this  is  true ;  for  if  you  do  I  will  answer 
by  saying  that  my  papers  only  treat  on  the  wet  process.  Now,  that 
being  conceded,  we  will  go  ahead. 

For  many  years  I  worked  successfully  after  the  following  formula, 
viz.,  one  ounce  protosulphate  of  iron,  dissolved  in  sixteen  ounces  of 
water,  to  which  was  added  four  ounces  of  acetic  acid  No.  8.  This 
method,  however,  became  troublesome ;  I  found  myself  continually 
out  of  developer,  and  in  many  instances  I  would  have  to  hurry 
up  the  solvent  by  pulverising  the  iron,  and  even  then  wait  for 
it  to  become  wholly  fit  for  use.  About  this  time  I  concluded  that 
my  developer  was  a  little  too  strong,  and,  after  a  short  study  on  the 
matter,  I  hit  upon  this  plan : — I  got  eight  ounces  of  protosulphate  of 
iron,  and  dissolved  it  in  sixty-four  ounces  of  water.  You  will  observe 
that,  according  to  the  foregoing  proportions,  this  is  exactly  double 
strength.  One  point  that  I  had  in  view  was  to  reduce  the  strength, 
and  the  pther  was  not  to  be  obliged  to  dissolve  iron  so  often.  The 
last  point  was  gained  by  dissolving  eight  ounces  at  a  time ;  the  first 
point  was  made  as  follows : — I  took  a  twenty-four-ounce  bottle,  and 
poured  into  it  seven  ounces  of  the  iron  solution,  and  marked  with  a 
piece  of  Anthony’s  adhesive  paper  (a  diamond  scratch  is  better,  be¬ 
cause  it  stays  there)  the  top  of  it.  I  then  added  four  ounces  acetio 
acid  No.  8,  and  made  another  mark,  after  which  I  added  nine  ounces 
of  water,  and  marked  again.  Now,  if  you  will  observe,  I  had  twenty 
ounces  of  solution  (four  of  which  was  acetic  acid  No,  8).  In  this 
twenty  I  had  420  grains  of  iron.  This,  you  will  observe,  is  just 
sixty  grains  (or  one-eighth  of  an  ounce,  one  drachm)  less  than  the 
first  formula.  I  found  it  a  great  improvement  in  giving  detail,  and 
have  adhered  to  it  for  several  years. 

The  marking  of  the  bottle  is  very  convenient,  as  is  also  the  stock, 
double-strength  solution  of  iron.  When  this  is  applied  as  a  deve¬ 
loper  to  the  wet  plate  it  combines  with  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  upon 
said  plate,  and  then  becomes  a  developer,  and  not  until  then  is  it  a 
developer  in  reality.  Free  nitrate  is  one  of  the  component  parts  of 
a  developer,  and,  without  its  presence,  you  might  just  as  well  attempt 
to  develope  the  latent  image  on  a  dry  shingle.  When  the  image  is 
fully  developed  wash  it  thoroughly  under  the  tap,  being  sure  to 
cleanse  the  front  well,  and  then  turn  the  plate  over  and  wash  well 
the  back  of  it.  After  which  examine  it  well.  If  it  is  a  failure  lay 
it  aside  and  try  again,  When  you  have  as  good  a  negative  as  you 
believe  you  can  make,  then  proceed  to  improve  its  printing  qualities 
by  some  of  the  methods  to  be  described  hereafter. 


PRODUCING  AND  USING  SURFACE  BLOCKS  FOR 
LINE  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENGRAVINGS. 

[Specification, 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  the  preparation  of  printing  surfaces  by 
means  of  photography  and  hydraulic  pressure,  and  by  its  means  plates 
or  blocks  are  engraved,  surface  or  intaglio,  that  can  be  printed  from  by 
any  of  the  presses  in  ordinary  use,  the  subjects  being  taken  direct  from 
nature  or  otherwise. 

In  the  first  place,  I  prepare  a  suitable  collodion  containing  oleate  of 
silver  and  a  powder  that  will  not  act  injuriously  on  the  collodion  or  silver 
bath.  The  powder  I  use  for  producing  a  negative  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  certain  amount  of  granularity  to  the  finished  surface-block  is 
corn  meal,  or  any  other  suitable  farinaceous  powder  that  will  not  dis¬ 
turb  the  delicacy  of  the  negative  film  through  the  repeated  washings 
the  same  is  subjected  to;  or  a  mineral  powder  can  be  used,  such  as 
powdered  glass,  or  pure  silex  obtained  from  silicate  of  potash  or  am¬ 
monia.  In  fact,  any  powder  can  be  used  that  will  not  injure  the 
chemistry  in  the  production  of  the  plates — the  object  of  the  use  of  the 
powder  being  to  produce  a  kind  of  stipple  in  the  negative  film  of  a  pho¬ 
tograph  from  nature,  and  that  of  the  oleate  of  silver  to  give  sensitive¬ 
ness  and  vigour  to  the  negative,  combined  with  a  certain  neat  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  film  that  assists  to  check  the  too  energetic  action  of  the 
light  through  the  transparent  parts  of  the  negative  in  the  production  of  the 
positive,  which  I  prefer  to  take  by  transmitted  light  through  the  camera. 

I  do  not  confine  myself  to  the  use  of  a  collodion  containing  any 
particular  powder  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  grain  or  stipple.  I 
sometimes  use  a  composition  in  which  is  mixed  a  suitable  powder  for 
producing  the  granularity  required.  I  also  use  plates  prepared  with 
suitable  grain,  according  to  the  purposes  required,  either  artificially  or 
done  by  hand,  which  I  afterwards  impress  on  the  soft  metal  plates. 
By  this  method  I  claim  originality  in  producing  photo-mezzotint  and 
photo-aquatint,  as  also  line  subjects,  to  imitate  chalk  drawings  by 
hydraulic  pressure.  A  soft  metal  plate  is  prepared  with  a  grain 
suitable  for  the  intended  design,  after  which  a  relief  photograph  of 
a  suitable  thickness  is  transferred  to  the  plate,  the  gradations  of  the 
photograph  filling  certain  portions  of  the  grained  plate  in  lieu  of  the 
engraver  sci’aping  away  the  lights  and  tones  in  the  usual  manner. 
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A  cast  is  now  taken  with  gutta-percha  and  electrotyped  in  the  usual 
way,  either  solid  or  backed  up  with  type  metal,  after  which  the  face 
is  cleaned,  and  the  plate  is  ready  for  the  press. 

With  or  from  the  negative  in  grain  before-mentioned  I  now  proceed  to 
take  a  transparent  positive  as  follows  : — I  take  a  suitable  collodion 
without  the  powder,  the  camera  being  adjusted  to  the  size  of  plate  or 
block  required,  and  take  a  transpai’ency  in  the  usual  way  from  the 
granulated  negative.  In  the  positive  taken  as  above  there  are  those 
conditions  in  it  that  are  requisite  for  the  production  of  a  surface  block 
in  stipple  ;  or  a  grained  plate  can  be  used  instead  of  the  positive  trans¬ 
parency  in  grain,  the  negative  relief  being  transferred  and  impressed  on 
to  the  grained  plate  ;  or  a  smooth  plate  can  be  used  with  a  grain  in  the 
composition  used  for  the  negative  relief,  to  obtain  which  I  prepare  a  gela¬ 
tinous  compound  of  such  a  nature  that  when  acted  upon  by  light  a  pho¬ 
tograph  is  obtained  in  negative  relief  from  the  positive  above  described. 

The  composition  I  use  and  find  most  convenient  is  a  mixture  of  gelatine, 
sugar,  tragacanth,  and  starch,  and  a  colouring  matter  (usually  carbon) 
in  fine  powder  or  liquid  Indian  ink.  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  one  or 
any  particular  ingredient  for  the  production  of  the  photograph ;  any 
compound  can  be  used  in  combination  with  chromic  acid  or  any  of  its 
salts,  such  as  bichromate  of  potash  or  ammonia,  or  any  other  sensitising 
agent.  I  do  not  claim  originality  in  producing  a  photograph  in  relief 
by  using  one  or  any  of  the  substances  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

I  claim  originality  in  the  method  of  producing  a  negative  photograph 
in  relief,  so  that  by  pressure  I  obtain  a  positive  in  metallic  relief  that  can 
be  printed  from,  to  produce  photographs  at  the  ordinary  printing  press. 

I  do  not  claim  anything  in  common  with  the  process  known  as 
“  photo-relievo,”  my  process  being  the  reverse  of  the  one  named  above, 
inasmuch  as  the  “relievo-process”  is  intaglio,  used  with  a  special  ink  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  that  process  ;  but  I  claim  the  process  of  making 
surface  blocks  by  photography  and  pressure,  to  be  printed  from  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  printing. 

To  use  the  composition  above  mentioned  I  level  a  slab  of  glass  and 
place  paper,  or  any  other  support,  with  the  back  wetted,  perfectly  flat 
on  the  glass,  and  pour  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  compound  solution 
on  to  the  paper,  after  which  it  is  hung  up  to  dry. 

When  the  sensitised  compound  is  dry  it  is  then  rolled  and  placed  under 
the  positive  in  the  photographic  printing-frame  ;  or  it  is  placed  under  a 
negative  if  for  an  intaglio  plate,  and  submitted  to  the  action  of  light — day¬ 
light  is  best,  but  the  electric  light  will  do.  When  sufficiently  impressed, 
which  is  determined  by  the  strength  of  the  light,  it  is  taken  from  the 
frame  and  transfer  red  to  a  type-metal  plate,  the  plate  being  highly  polished. 
Any  other  soft  metal  will  do  when  the  block  is  to  be  electrotyped. 

With  the  negative  photograph  now  on  the  plate  it  is  placed  in  warm 
water,  the  water  being  changed  until  the  parts  not  acted  upon  by  light 
are  washed  away.  The  plate  is  now  dried,  and  the  design  in  relief 
upon  the  plate  is  now  ready  to  be  engraved  by  pressure,  which  is  per¬ 
formed  as  follows  : — If  the  plate  is  inked  at  this  stage  with  the  roller 
it  will  deliver  a  negative  print.  The  lights  and  shadows  are  reversed — 
the  whites  print  black  and  the  blacks  white.  The  plate  is  therefore  put 
between  two  highly-polished  steel  plates,  and  placed  upon  the  bed  of 
the  hydraulic  press,  and  submitted  to  very  great  pressure.  The  type- 
metal  plate  is  now  as  smooth  as  the  steel  plates  between  which  it  was 
pressed  ;  consequently,  the  parts  of  the  design  that  were  in  relief  are 
now  sunk,  and  form  the  lights  of  the  print,  the  smooth  parts  facing 
the  steel  plate  being  the  design  to  be  printed  from  in  relief.  The 
photograph  is  washed  out  of  the  plate  that  has  been  pressed,  and  the 
plate  trimmed  and  mounted  on  a  block  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  now 
ready  for  the  press,  to  be  printed  from  in  the  way  usually  adopted  for 
printing  woodcuts,  excepting  the  difference  that  a  photograph  is  used 
for  the  overlay  instead  of  one  cut  by  hand  as  for  woodcuts.  The  photo¬ 
graph  for  the  overlay  is  similar  to  the  one  used  to  engrave  the  plate  in 
respect  to  relief ;  but  it  must  be  printed  from  a  negative,  care  being 
taken  that  the  negative  is  the  exact  size  of  the  block  required,  and  the 
print  is  transferred  to  paper  and  adjusted  to  the  tympan  of  the  press, 
as  is  usual  with  ordinary  overlays.  By  this  arrangement  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  photographic  overlay  will  register  with  the  photographic  relief 
block ;  and  according  to  the  gradations  of  the  photograph  on  the  tympan 
of  the  press  will  be  regulated  the  amount  of  ink  delivered  to  the  print. 

I  also  claim  as  original  the  method  of  engraving  plates  by  photography 
and  pressure,  as  described  above,  by  the  negative  photograph  in  relief, 
of  all  or  any  subjects  that  can  be  copied  for  the  purposes  of  reproduc¬ 
tion — such  as  engravings,  drawings,  pen  sketches,  water-colour  and 
other  drawings,  reprints  of  books,  and  all  objects  or  subjects  that  can 
be  photographed  and  engraved  by  the  above-mentioned  process ;  as  like¬ 
wise  the  production  of  designs  in  silver  and  gold  from  printed  matter. 

I  now  proceed  in  the  description  of  the  method  by  which  plates  can 
be  reproduced  from  printed  matter,  and  which  I  claim  to  be  original. 
A  negative  is  taken  as  dense  as  possible  from  the  subject  required  in 
block,  and  a  transparent  positive  from  the  negative,  likewise  as  dense 
as  it  possibly  can  be  ma.de  by  the  ordinary  means  known  to  photo¬ 
graphers.  The  positive  is  then  used  as  in  the  method  described  for 
nature  photographs,  or  a  composition  made  of  similar  ingredients,  or 
the  same  as  used  for  nature  will  do.  The  treatment  is  the  same  up  to 
the  pressure  in  the  hydraulic  press.  After  the  design  is  forced  into  the 
late,  the  boldest  parts  of  the  work  are  treated  with  a  solution  of 
ichromate  of  potash  and  allowed  to  dry,  after  which  those  parts  that 


were  so  treated  are  coated  with  strong  gelatine  and  silver  and  dried  in 
a  warm  place  in  the  light.  The  heat  and  light  render  those  parts  that 
were  touched  with  the  bichromate  insoluble,  and  after  washing  away 
the  upper  part  of  the  gelatine  the  whole  is  dried  and  again  submitted 
to  the  press  between  the  steel  plates,  causing  those  parts  to  be  deeper 
where  the  gelatine  has  been  applied.  Sulphate  of  iron,  alum,  or  any 
powerful  astringent  can  be  used  instead  of  the  bichromato  solution,  or 
anything  that  will  render  gelatine  insoluble.  The  plate  is  now  washed 
in  water  containing  an  alkali  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  photo¬ 
graph,  after  which  it  is  coated  with  zinc  by  electro-deposition  in  the 
usual  way  of  depositing  that  metal.  The  plate  is  now  inked-up  with  a 
hard  smooth  roller,  taking  care  that  the  lights  are  free  from  ink  ;  it  is 
then  treated  with  the  solution  of  nut  galls,  phosphoric  acid,  and  gum 
used  by  zincographic  printers.  The  plate  is  used  in  either  the  press 
called  the  typo-litho.,  the  litho.  machine,  or,  when  mounted,  in  the  type 
press,  without  the  lights  being  cleared  by  cutting ;  or,  if  the  work  is 
required  to  be  printed  at  machine  with  letterpress,  the  largest  of  the  lights 
is  cleared  in  the  type-metal  or  lead  previous  to  electrotyping,  when  that 
is  required. 

The  advantages  gained  by  this  method  of  preparing  blocks  or  plates 
are — first,  the  rapid  method  by  which  the  plates  are  made ;  the  sim¬ 
plicity,  ease,  and  certainty  of  production ;  and  next,  the  large  number 
of  photographs  that  can  be  printed  at  one  operation. 

Robert  H.  Courtenay. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

Now  that  the  stereoscope  controversy  is  over,  what  have  we  learnt 
from  it?  Are  the  stereoscopes  of  the  present  day  or  those  of  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago  to  be  preferred,  for  they  differ  greatly  both  in 
appearance  and  in  principle?  I  have  been  arguing  in  favour  of  the 
modern  form  and  principle  of  the  instrument ;  my  opponent  in  favour 
of  the  old  form  and  principle,  as  brought  out  by  Brewster. 

I  have  contended  that  the  good  stereoscopes  of  the  present  day  do 
not  produce  unnatural  convergencies  of  the  optic  axes,  and  that  they 
represent  things  of  their  true  size  and  at  their  true  distance;  whilst 
the  old  Brewsterian  stereoscope  conveys  the  impression  of  a  small  model 
placed  a  few  inches  from  the  eyes.  My  opponent  approves  of  the 
latter  principle,  and  condemns  the  former.  I  disapprove  of  the  latter 
and  approve  of  the  former.  Which  of  us  is  right  in  practice  ?  Let  me 
appeal  to  facts  to  settle  the  question. 

I  have  now  before  me  a  good  modern  stereoscope,  such  as  you  may 
buy  for  a  couple  of  shillings  in  any  town  in  Great  Britain ;  and  also  some 
hundreds  of  stereographic  slides,  including  a  very  large  collection  by 
Wilson,  Sedgfield,  Blanchard,  England,  and  the  London  Stereoscopic 
Company.  I  have  been  looking  them  over  carefully,  and  measuring  the 
distance  apart  between  the  centres  of  the  pictures,  or,  which  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  between  the  same  most  distant  object  in  the  pair  of  views, 
and  I  find  that  in  general  this  distance  is  two  and  eight-tenths  inches, 
the  exceptions  to  this  rule  being  very  rare,  and  mostly  occurring  in  the 
pictures  of  amateurs.  Having  ascertained  this  fact,  I  next  turned  to 
the  stereoscope,  and  measured  that.  It  is  fitted  with  a  pair  of  entire 
lenses,  one  and.  a-quarter  inch  diameter,  five  inches  solar  focus,  and 
mounted  with  their  centres  two  and  eight-tenths  inches  apart ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  lenses  is  the  same  as  that 
between  the  centres  of  the  pictures,  as,  during  the  controversy,  I  stated 
was  the  case  with  good  modern  stereoscopes.  On  viewing  the  pictures 
in  this  instrument  the  effect  is  capital;  the  objects  seem  to  be  of  their 
true  size  and  at  their  true  distance,  and  the  images  are  united  without 
the  smallest  difficulty  or  fatigue  to  the  eye  when  the  pictures  are 
placed  in  the  solar  focus  of  the  lenses,  and  are  therefore  seen  by  pencils 
of  parallel  rays. 

This  good  modern  stereoscope  consists  merely  of  a  bottom,  to  which 
are  attached  the  front  which  carries  the  lenses  and  a  slider  with  springs 
for  the  pictures.  There  is  no  central  partition,  and  therefore  both  pic¬ 
tures  are  equally  well  lighted  by  the  same  broad  daylight,  without  any 
disturbing  shadows.  In  this  simple  form  the  instrument  seems  to  be 
perfect  in  principle  and  convenient  in  use.  I  cannot  see  that  it  admits 
of  any  further  improvement,  or  that  it  is  open  to  any  reasonable  objec¬ 
tion.  It  bears  out  in  practice,  most  strictly,  the  theory  which  I  have 
laid  down  ;  and  is  another  proof  that  right  theory  and  successful  prac¬ 
tice  always  go  hand  in  hand. 

But  the  old  Brewsterian  stereoscope  is  very  different  from  this ;  for, 
not  only  is  it  quite  dissimilar  in  form,  but  also  different  in  principle. 
Instead  of  being  fitted  with  entire  lenses,  it  is  fitted  with  a  pair  of  little 
prisms  which  displace  the  images  until  they  coincide  at  a  few  inches 
from  the  nose  ;  and,  instead  of  exhibiting  things  of  their  true  size  and 
at  their  true  distance,  it  produces  the  effect  of  a  little  model  of  the 
objects.  A  large  picture  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Sir  David  Brewster’s 
book,  mounted  upon  a  stand,  the  whole  thing  being  advertised  at  two 
guineas.  The  pictures  are  enclosed  in  a  box  in  which  there  is  a  central 
partition,  and  they  are  lighted  by  reflection  from  a  lid  which  is  covered 
with  tinfoil,  like  the  lid  of  a  tea-caddy. 

No  good  modern  stereoscopes  are  now  made  with  prisms-— -they  have 
all  entire  lenses,  such  as  I  have  described ;  and  prismatic  stereoscopes 
are  only  to  be  found  in  the  curiosity  shops  and  amidst  stores  of  old- 
fashioned  lumber.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  same  erroneous  principle  of 
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displacing  the  images  by  prisms,  until  they  coincide  midway  between 
the  pair  of  pictures,  at  a  few  inches  from  the  nose,  which  my  opponent 
in  the  recent  controversy  advocated,  and  is  endeavouring  to  revive. 
He  wants  us  to  go  back  twenty  years  in  the  march  of  improvement, 
return  to  the  little  model,  and  give  up  the  natural  convergencies  of 
the  optic  axes  and  natural  truth  of  representation.  In  proof  of  which 
Bee  his  diagram  at  page  159. 

I  will  now  prove  that  the  modern  form  of  the  lenticular  stereoscope 
is  correct,  according  to  the  laws  of  optics  and  of  vision,  as  laid  down 
hv  the  highest  authorities. 


The  principle  on  which  the  modern  lenticular  stereoscope  is  made 
involves  the  observance  of  the  two  following  conditions,  viz. : — 

1st.  The  lenses  must  have  the  same  focal  length  as  those  of  the 
camera  in  which  the  pictures  were  taken. 

2nd.  The  centres  of  the  lenses  must  be  at  the  same  distance  apart  as 
the  centres  of  the  mounted  pictures. 

The  eyes  being  only  two  and  a  half  inches  from  centre  to  centre,  and 
the  pictures  being  two  and  eight-tenths  inches  from  centre  to  centre, 
the  eyes  view  the  pictures  through  slightly  excentrical  portions  of  the 
lenses,  as  shown  in  the  figure — the  proportions  of  which  are  exag¬ 
gerated,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  amongst  the  lines. 

A  B  is  the  left  picture,  C  its  centre  ;  a  b  the  right  picture,  c  its 
centre ;  DOK,  do  I:  are  the  lenses,  plano-convex,  placed  with  their 
centres  O  o  as  far  apart  as  C  c,  and  opposite  to  those  points  respec¬ 
tively  ;  0  C,  oc  are  equal  to  the  principal  focal  lengths  of  the  lenses  ; 
0  o  are  their  respective  optical  centres  ;  L  It  are  the  two  eyes. 

Now  suppose  an  object  (or  a  radiant  point)  in  the  view  to  be  so 
distant  from  the  camera  as  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  the  perception  of 
true  stereosity  by  the  eyes,  and  let  it  be  in  any  part  of  the  view. 
When  the  eyes  are  turned  towards  this  radiant  their  axes  will  be 
parallel,  and  they  will  also  be  in  focus  for  parallel  rays.  We  must 
endeavour,  therefore,  to  imitate  these  two  conditions  when  they  view 
the  images  of  this  radiant  in  the  stereoscope. 

Let  P  be  the  representation  of  it  in  the  left  picture,  p  in  the  right 
picture.  Then  C  P  will  equal  cp,  and  C  c  will  equal  P  p.  Join  P  0,  po, 
and  draw  D  E,  K  F,  de,  hf  parallel  to  these  two  parallel  lines.  A  large 
pencil  diverging  from  P  will  now  cover  the  entire  lens  DOK,  and  after 
refraction  through  it  will  consist  very  approximately  of  a  large  pencil  of 
parallel  rays  D  E  K  F,  parallel  to  P  0.  Of  this  large  parallel  pencil  a 
small  portion  will  enter  the  eye  at  L,  and  will  then  be  brought  to  a 
focus  on  the  retina,  with  perfect  ease,  by  the  observer,  who  will  conse¬ 
quently  see  the  image  of  the  point  P  in  the  direction  L  M  with  his  left 
eye,  L  M  being,  of  course,  parallel  to  O  P. 

In  the  same  way  it  may  be  shown  that  the  observer  will  see  with  his 
right  eye  an  image  of  p  in  the  direction  K  m,  parallel  to  p  o,  and  there¬ 
fore  parallel  to  L  M. 

These  two  images  will  be  united  with  perfect  ease  by  the  optic  axes 
parallel,  and  the  eyes  will  perceive  a  single  image  in  the  stereoscope, 
under  the  same  conditions  of  focus  and  direction  as  when  viewing  the 
radiant  itself  from  the  camera  station. 

If  we  draw  L  N  parallel  to  0  C,  the  eye  L  will  perceive  the  centre  c 
of  the  picture  A  B  in  the  direction  L  N  ;  and,  similarly,  the  eye  R  will 
perceive  the  centre  c  of  the  picture  a  b  in  the  parallel  direction  R  n. 

Observe  that  the  angle  NLM  is  equal  to  the  angle  COP;  the  view, 
therefore,  seen  in  the  stereoscope  subtends  the  same  visual  angle  as  the 
real  view  seen  from  the  camera  station. 

The  reader  can  now  easily  discuss  for  himself  the  case  of  objects 
situated  within  the  range  of  the  perception  of  stereosity,  and  prove  that 
the  optic  axes  will  then  have  the  same  slight  convergencies  as  when 
yiewing  the  real  objects  from  the  camera  station. 


In  trimming  the  pictures  at  the  edges  the  rule  should  be  observed 
which  has  been  so  well  laid  down  by  one  of  our  Editors  in  the  last 
volume,  in  order  that  the  effect  may  be  produced  of  looking  at  the  view 
through  a  frame  or  a  window. 

It  is  always  better  to  mount  the  pictures  upon  dark-coloured,  or  even 
black,  cardboard  than  upon  white  or  orange-coloured. 

On  another  occasion  I  will,  perhaps,  show  how  a  little  distortion  is 
introduced  by  looking  at  the  images  through  excentrical  portions  of  the 
lenses.  This  is  a  result  of  the  spherical  aberration  of  the  lenses,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  large  pencil  diverging  from  P  does  not,  after 
refraction,  consist  of  rays  which  are  truly  parallel,  but  only  very 
approximately  so.  This  distortion  vanishes  when  the  eyes  are  at  the 
same  distance  apart  as  the  centres  of  the  pictures  and  the  centres  of 
the  lenses — that  is  to  say,  when  these  distances  are  reduced  to  two  and 
a-half  inches. 

When  the  centres  of  the  lenses  are  wider  apart  than  the  centres  of 
the  picture,  the  lines  0  C,  o  c  instead  of  being  parallel,  converge,  and, 
therefore,  the  lines  L  M,  R  m  will  converge.  The  prisms  in  the  Brew- 
sterian  stereoscope  were  cut  from  the  outside  portion  of  lenses  whose 
centres  were  so  much  wider  apart  than  the  centres  of  the  pictures  as  to 
cause  the  lines  0  C,  o  c  to  meet  midway  between  the  points  C  and  c — 
that  is  to  say,  at  a  distance  of  about  live  inches  from  the  nose. 

When  the  centres  of  the  pictures  are  wider  apart  than  the  centres  of 
the  lenses  the  lines  O  0,  oc  diverge,  and  the  observer  has  a  difficulty 
n  uniting  the  images. 

I  have  now  shown  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  stereoscope,  viz. ,  the 
Brewsterian,  which  may  be  called  the  “converging  stereoscope,”  and 
the  modern  instrument,  which  may  be  called  the  ‘  ‘  parallel  stereoscope.  ” 
The  use  of  the  former  produces  a  small  model-like  effect,  fatigues  the 
eyes,  and  injures  the  sight ;  the  latter  exhibits  things  under  the  same 
conditions  as  regards  focus  and  axial  convergency  as  in  natural  vision, 
and  without  any  fatigue  to  the  eyes. 

No  new  stereoscope  ought  to  be  made  on  the  converging  principle. 
If  we  are  to  introduce  any  new  stereoscopes  for  viewing  large  pictures 
they  should  be  made  on  the  parallel  or  non-converging  system.  When 
looking  at  pictures  in  a  stereoscope  the  axes  of  the  eyes  should  con¬ 
verge  at  the  same  angles  as  when  viewing  the  real  objects,  and  they 
should  be  parallel  when  these  objects  are  beyond  the  range  at  which 
true  stereosity  can  be  perceived.  Also,  in  all  cases,  even  wffien  the 
nearest  object  of  the  view  is  only  ten  feet  distant,  the  eyes  should  be 
focussed  for  parallel  pencils  w'hen  looking  through  the  instrument. 
The  pupil  of  the  eye  varies  in  diameter  from  one-tenth  to  one-fourth  of 
an  inch,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  light.  Now  the  sides  of  a 
triangle  whose  height  is  from  500  to  1,000  times  its  base  may,  in  such 
a  case  as  we  are  considering — namely,  that  of  a  pencil  diverging  from  a 
distance  of  ten  feet  and  filling  the  pupil  of  the  eye — be  practically 
regarded  as  parallel. 

I  have  already  shown,  in  my  recent  articles,  that,  according  to  the 
highest  optical  authorities,  the  eyes  are  the  least  strained  when  focussed 
for  parallel  pencils,  and  when  their  axes  are  parallel. 

Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting.  Name  of  Society.  I  Place  of  Meeting. 

May  7 .  Edinburgh . 'The  Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

,,  8 .  South  London  . j  Arundel  Ball,  Arundel-st.,  Strand. 

,,  8 .  Manchester  . (Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square. 

AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  12,  York  Place, 
on  the  21st  inst.,-— His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the 
following  members  and  subscribers  were  elected Lieut. -Col.  J.  R. 
Turnbull,  Geo.  Western,  Esq.,  Dale  Kapping,  Esq.,  Geo.  Brewis,  Esq., 
A.  Glendinning,  Esq.,  Lieut. -Col.  Macgregor,  A.  W.  Young,  Esq., 
T.  Cooke,  Esq.,  M.A.,  &c.,  Percy  Brewis,  Esq.,  Geo.  Rogers,  Esq. 

The  Secretary  then  laid  before  the  meeting  the  pictures  of  the  present 
year,  and  Mr.  Glaisher  read  a  report,  of  w’hich  the  following  is  a 
summary  Class  I.  contains  81  pictures;  Class  II.  161  pictures; 
class  III.  177  pictures  ;  Class  IV.  131  pictures  ;  and  the  remainder  are 
comprised  in  Classes  V.  and  VI. 

The  pictures  in  Class  I.  are  contributed  as  follows: — W.  S.  Hobson, 
8 ;  Capt.  White,  8 ;  Rev.  W.  E.  Hancock,  7 ;  R.  Murray,  6 ;  F.  Beasley, 
5 ;  I.  W.  Richardson,  5 ;  R.  Brown,  5 ;  F.  G.  Lloyd,  5 ;  J.  H.  Ravenshaw, 
4 ;  The  Marchioness  of  Anglesey,  3;  Major  Impey,  3;  T.  R.  Shervington, 
3 ;  Mrs.  Stanger,  3 ;  T.  Brownrigg,  2 ;  F.  H.  Tanner,  2 ;  F.  S.  Schwabe, 
2 ;  D.  Knapping.  2 ;  L.  Ashburner,  1 ;  Rev.  J.  Freke,  1 ;  J.  McAndrew, 
1 ;  Capt.  J.  B.  C.  Fox,  1 ;  A.  H.  Longman,  1 ;  Major  Leyland,  1 ;  Col. 
Rocke,  1 ;  S.  G.  B.  Wollaston,  1. 

The  pictures  in  Class  II.  are  contributed  as  follow : — Rev.  W.  E. 
Hancock,  17;  T.  R.  Shervington,  13;  F.  Beasley,  11;  J.  H.  Ravenshaw, 
11;  Col.  Rocke,  10;  F.  G.  Lloyd,  9;  R.  Murray,  6;  Capt.  White,  6; 
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S.  G.  B.  Wollaston,  6;  D.  Knapping,  6;  Rev.  T.  Hervey,  5;  C.  F. 
Moore,  5;  Major  Impey,  4;  W.  L.  Banks,  4;  B.  Brown,  4;  F.  S. 
Schwabe,  4;  F.  H.  Tanner,  3;  A.  H.  Longman,  3;  F.  B.  Scott,  3;  The 
Marchioness  of  Anglesey,  2 ;  W.  G.  Hunter,  2 ;  W.  S.  Hobson,  2 ; 
Capt.  Layton,  2;  L.  Ashburner,  2;  Rev.  J.  Freke,  2;  H.  Sampson,  2; 
Capt.  J.  B.  C.  Fox,  2;  Major  Leyland,  2;  Mrs.  Stanger,  2;  Rev.  T.  F. 
Ravenshaw,  1 ;  C.  Scholefield,  1 ;  Mrs.  Daubeny,  1 ;  J.  H.  Craigie,  1 ; 
A.  Hunt,  1 ;  J.  McAndrew,  1 ;  R.  Meade,  1 ;  A.  Hill,  1 ;  P.  Fuller,  1 ; 
Mrs.  Fox,  1 ;  Mrs.  Gulston,  1. 

The  following  prizes  and  certificates  of  honourable  mention  were 
then  awarded: — R.  Brown,  Esq.,  first  prize,  for  Nos.  5,  6,  and  8,  a 
silver  goblet ;  W.  S.  Hobson,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  98  and  99,  a  silver  goblet; 
J.  H.  Ravenshaw,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  156  and  158,  a  silver  goblet;  R. 
Murray,  Esq.,  for  Nos,  60,  67  and  71,  an  oil  painting  in  gilt  frame; 
F.  Beasley,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  205  and  206,  an  oil  painting  in  gilt  frame; 
Capt.  White,  for  Nos.  1,  2,  7  and  13,  an  oil  painting  in  gilt  frame ; 
The  Marchioness  of  Anglesey,  for  Nos.  43  and  44,  an  oil  painting  in 
gilt  frame;  The  Rev.  W.  E.  Hancock,  for  Nos.  25  and  33,  an  oil 
painting  in  gilt  frame;  I.  W.  Richardson,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  64  and  66,  a 
large  album,  elegantly  bound  in  morocco;  Mrs.  Stanger,  for  Nos.  60 
and  172,  a  large  album,  elegantly  bound  in  morocco  ;  A.  H.  Longman, 
Esq.,  for  No.  9,  an  album,  elegantly  bound  in  morocco;  F.  G.  Lloyd, 
Esq.,  for  No.  89,  an  album,  elegantly  bound  in  morocco;  T.  Brownrigg, 
Esq.,  for  Nos.  1  and  2,  an  oil  painting  in  gilt  frame. 

Certificates  of  honourable  mention  were  awarded  to  F.  H.  Tanner, 
Esq.,  D.  Knapping,  Esq.,  F.  S.  Schwabe,  Esq.,  L.  Ashburner,  Esq., 
Rev.  J.  Freke,  T.  R.  Shervington,  Esq.,  J.  McAndrew,  Esq.,  S.  G.  B. 
Wollaston,  Esq.,  Capt.  J.  B.  C.  Fox,  and  Col  Rocke. 

The  Council  were  gratified  to  notice  the  improvement  made  by  several 
of  the  members  in  artistic  arrangement  and  manipulation  since  last 
year.  Mr.  Brown’s  three  pictures,  for  which  he  has  been  awarded  the 
first  prize,  are  in  some  respects  superior  to  anything  yet  received.  Mr. 
Hobson,  always  a  good  manipulator,  has  this  year  shown  himself  an 
artist.  Mr.  Ravenshaw’s  pictures,  in  point  of  manipulation,  are  fault¬ 
less.  Mr.  Murray’s  dry-plate  pictures  render  the  foliage  with  a  delicacy 
of  half-tone  which  is  seldom  seen,  even  in  wet  plates.  Mr.  Tanner, 
though  still  falling  short  of  a  prize,  has  contributed  pictures  which  are 
an  improvement  on  any  that  he  has  previously  sent. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  and  decided  by  the  meeting,  that 
instead  of  the  yearly  catalogue,  for  which  one  shilling  and  sixpence  is 
charged,  and  which  necessarily  contains  a  large  number  of  pictures 
which  are  not  of  general  interest,  a  sheet  shall  be  printed  this  year, 
containing  a  list  of  the  prize  pictures,  all  those  included  in  Class  I., 
and  any  others  the  referees  may  consider  worthy  of  special  notice,  and 
that  this  shall  be  sent  to  the  members  and  subscribers  without  charge. 

Arthur  J.  Melhuish,  Hon.  Sec. 

— ♦ — 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  VIENNA. 

The  report  of  the  February  meeting  of  this  Society  has  only  recently 
come  to  hand,  owing,  apparently,  to  some  delay  in  the  publication  of 
the  Correspondenz — the  official  organ  of  the  Society. 

Several  matters  of  considerable  interest  were  brought  before  the 
meeting  by  the  President,  and  first  among  these  was  a  long  commu¬ 
nication  from  Herr  W.  Burger  in  connection  with  some  photographs 
taken  by  the  North  Pole  Expedition.  As  these  photographs  were  not 
printed  or  ready  for  distribution,  little  more  could  be  done  than  to 
chronicle  the  various  sorts  of  plates  which  had  been  used,  their  keep¬ 
ing  qualities,  and  soforth.  More  interesting  matter  might  be  looked  for, 
therefore,  at  the  next  meeting.  With  reference  to  the  Voigtlander  gift, 

Dr.  Hornig  made  some  important  statements  as  to  what  the  com¬ 
mittee  proposed  to  do  in  the  way  of  assigning  prizes  for  1873.  The 
majority  had  decided  that  a  gold  medal  should  be  given  for  a  dry-plate 
process  which  should  excel  those  existing  in  the  certainty  of  its  results 
and  in  rapidity,  and  also  for  an  essay  in  which  the  reaction  of  chro¬ 
mates  oriorganic  substances  should  be  treated,  specially  with  regard  to 
the  various  light-printing  processes  in  which  they  are  now  the  im¬ 
portant  agents. 

It  was  further  unanimously  determined  by  the  said  committee  to 
give  silver  medals  for  the  best  collection  of  studies  from  nature,  for  a 
collection  of  instantaneous  pictures,  for  a  collection  of  transparencies 
suitable  for  use  at  lectures,  and,  finally,  for  the  construction  of  a 
lantern  apparatus  suitable  for  the  last-named  object.  The  committee 
were  to  have  a  few  silver  and  bronze  medals  (the  number  was  not  fixed) 
which  are  to  be  awarded  to  the  writers  of  papers  upon  the  more 
important  departments  of  photographic  practice,  which  papers  are  from 
time  to  time  to  be  brought  before  the  Society  at  its  meetings. 

A  paper  by  Herr  Julius  Kruger  was  then  read,  in  which  he  described 
a  simple  method  of  testing  the  streugth  of  silver  baths.  It  consisted 
simply  in  using  a  test  tube  upon  which  a  slip  of  paper  was  pasted  on 
which  was  marked  the  height  which  the  precipitated  chloride  of  silver 
of  a  solution  of  a  given  strength  would  reach.  To  test  whether  the 
bath  was  stronger  or  weaker  than  this  standard  it  was  simply  necessary 
to  pour  into  the  tube  the  same  amount  of  liquid — taking  care  that  it  be 
clean — to  precipitate  the  silver,  and  then  see  how  far  it  was  from  the  . 
requisite  height.  By  graduating  the  scale  from  the  highest  strength 
down  to  an  exceedingly  low  one,  according  to  an  easily-calculated  pro¬ 


portion,  the  exact  quantity  of  silver  shown  by  the  chloride  to  be  in 
the  bath  might  be  fixed  with  tolerable  certainty. 

The  President  held  that,  although  the  plan  proposed  might  be 
roughly  useful  on  occasions,  it  was  yet  by  no  means  the  satisfactory  test 
which  Herr  Kruger  appeared  inclined  to  think  it.  Several  things  might 
militate  against  the  chloride  precipitate  settling  down  with  the  same 
uniformity  in  the  glass — the  variations  in  the  temperature,  for  instance, 
different  degrees  of  concentration,  the  presence  of  air,  and  other  things 
would  help  to  nullify  any  such  test. 

Herr  L.  Dojzen,  of  Bamberg,  sent  to  the  Society  a  communication, 
through  the  President,  relative  to  a  new  camera  which  enables  one  to 
dispense  with  a  tent  in  doing  wet-plate  work.  From  the  description  of  it 
which  the  President  read  we  infer  that  it  resembles  very  closely  such  in¬ 
struments  of  the  kind  as  we  have  long  been  familiar  with  in  this  country, 
and,  as  some  of  the  members  said,  was  of  too  unpractical  a  kind  to  lie 
very  useful.  There  were,  of  course,  cells  for  the  separate  holding  of  sen¬ 
sitising  bath  and  developer,  but  no  provision  whatever  for  washing  the 
plate  or  for  seeing  when  it  was  properly  exposed  or  fully  developed. 
Hence  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  a  really  good  picture  by  its  means 
except  by  the  rarest  chance. 

The  oft-stirred  subject  of  blisterings  of  albumen  paper  and  its  causes 
came  up  for  discussion,  and  various  remedies  were  suggested.  It  was 
remarked  that  the  evil  was  greatest  when  the  coating  of  albumen  was 
thick  and  strong,  and  that  a  good,  strong  silver  bath  was,  in  such  cases, 
a  remedy  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  Another  suggested  blotting  off 
the  superfluous  moisture,  but  at  what  stage  of  the  operations  this  was 
to  be  done  we  are  not  informed. 

Herr  Luckhardt  recommended  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the  silver  bath. 

Another  member  said  that  they  might  possibly  be  caused  by  over 
hasty  drying  of  the  sheets  when  removed  from  the  bath. 

After  one  or  two  other  matters  of  small  importance  the  meeting 
closed. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Institute,  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  President,  in  the 
chair,  the  subject  of  discolourations  and  stains  in  prints  was  introduced. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Anthony  said  it  is  not  always  easy  to  tell  what  the 
cause  of  discolouration  is,  but  I  have  found  that  one  great  cause  is  that 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  not  washed  out  of  the  prints,  or  the  prints 
are  not  properly  fixed.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  spots 
and  stains,  but  not  since  I  adopted  the  plan  of  leaving  the  prints  in  the 
hypo,  bath  at  least  twenty-five  minutes,  and  not  removing  them  from 
the  washing  water  until  it  will  stand  the  iodine  and  starch  test  for  the 
presence  of  hypo.  We  had  last  year  a  large  importation  of  pictures 
from  England  which  had  been  evidently  put  up  in  a  hurry,  and  they 
had  little  labels  upon  the  backs,  and  many  of  the  pictures  had  a  yellow 
stain  upon  it  just  the  size  of  the  label.  The  prints  had  been  done  up 
before  the  labels  were  dry.  The  paper  of  the  labels  probably  contained 
hyposulphite  of  soda  or  antichlor,  and,  being  moist,  they  acted  upon  the 
surface  of  the  print  in  contact  with  them  and  caused  the  yellow  stains. 

The  President  :  The  same  cause  explains  the  yellowish-white  spots 
on  the  prints  which  Mr.  Kurtz  gave  me  to  examine.  I  thought  it  must 
be  in  the  card,  because  it  never  occurred  except  after  they  were  mounted. 
I  took  several  of  them  and  cut  them  in  fine  strips,  and  soaked  them  in 
hot  water.  I  first  tested  them  for  acid  and  found  them  neutral.  I 
then  tested  them  for  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  found  them  pretty 
thoroughly  saturated,  testing  it  with  starch  and  iodine,  and  would  dis¬ 
charge  the  colour  almost  instantly. 

Mr.  Kurtz  :  At  that  time  the  cards  had  just  arrived  from  Paris,  and 
all  the  pictures  became  spotted  in  a  few  days  after  they  were  mounted. 
In  a  short  time  that  trouble  ceased,  and  I  have  never  had  it  since. 

The  President  :  In  making  up  a  large  quantity  of  these  cardboards 
there  may  have  been  one  batch  from  which,  through  the  negligence  of 
the  subordinates,  the  hyposulphite  was  not  washed  out. 

Mr.  Mason  :  The  purity  of  the  cardboard  is  so  important  that  I 
should  think  it  would  be  important  to  test  it  for  hyposulphite  ;  it  is 
so  easily  done. 

Mr.  Chapman  :  I  would  like  to  have  the  President  try  the  cardboard 
that  Mr.  Kurtz  says  does  not  discolour  the  picture,  and  see  if  there  is 
any  hypo,  in  that,  to  learn  whether  it  is  a  difference  in  the  cards  or 
merely  in  their  moisture,  as  they  had  just  come  over. 

The  subject  of  the  precipitation  of  cotton  having  been  introduced, 

Mr.  Chapman  said :  During  my  matt  silver  trials  I  made  some 
experiments  in  precipitating  cotton,  and  tried  to  re-dissolve  it  in 
alcohol,  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  I  had  read  an  article  on  the  subject 
which  spoke  of  a  considerable  loss  in  the  process,  but  I  found  the  loss 
very  trifling.  Mr.  Mason  consented  to  repeat  the  experiments,  and 
promised  to  lay  before  us  the  results. 

Mr.  O.  G.  Mason:  I  have  here  a  translation  from  Dr.  Yogel’s  journal 
on  this  subject,  but  I  will  merely  state  the  experiments.  The  article 
claims  that  by  precipitating  the  cotton  from  plain  collodion  a  product 
is  obtained  which  admits  of  making  the  collodion  very  rich  in  alcohol, 
and  consequently  more  sensitive ;  another  claim  is  that  it  can  be  sensi¬ 
tised  with  various  salts  which  produce  collodion  of  a  more  or  less 
gelatinous  nature ;  another  claim  is  that  first-class  collodion  can  be 
made  from  inferior  cotton.  I  have  here  three  samples  produced  in 
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various  ways.  I  have  tried  eleven  experiments — the  first  four  or  five 
merely  to  try  the  effect  of  the  precipitation,  and  whether  it  would  dis¬ 
solve.  In  the  first  experiment,  following  the  directions  as  published,  I 
did  not  produce  any  compound  which  would  dissolve  in  alcohol ;  but  by 
using,  instead  of  cold  water,  hot  distilled  water  at  160°,  I  produced  a 
compound  which  was  partially  soluble  in  alcohol.  I  then  proceeded  to 
precipitate  the  cotton  in  twelve  ounces  of  plain  collodion.^  Each  of 
these  two  bottles  contains  the  cotton  in  six  ounces,  minus  five  grains, 
which  I  have  here.  In  the  small  bottle  the  product  has  a  powdery 
appearance,  caused  by  using  hot  water.  I  put  five  grains  from  each 
sample  in  one  half-ounce  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  one  partially  dissolved, 
and  the  other  appears  to  have  softened  a  very  little.  The  conclusion  I 
arrived  at  is,  that  either  there  has  been  a  mistake  in  the  publication  or 
that  the  cotton  was  entirely  different  from  that  used  in  the  original 
experiment,  as  the  product  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol.  In  the  preliminary 
experiments,  in  which  hot  water  was  used,  I  found  that  a  very  small 
amount  of  ether  would  cause  a  perfect  solution  of  the  product.  The 
loss  appeared  to  be  about  22|  per  cent.,  but  1  have  saved  the  washings 
and  can  evaporate  them  at  any  time  and  ascertain  more  exactly. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Gardner  :  I  tried  some  experiments,  not  with  new  cotton, 
but  with  old  collodion,  and  the  results  varied  very  much,  as  I  varied 
the  mode  of  throwing  the  cotton  down.  If  I  put  the  collodion  into  the 
water  drop  by  drop  and  stirred  it,  it  would  produce  a  different  amount 
of  cotton  from  ivkat  it  would  if  I  took  two  ounces  of  collodion  and 
added  sixteen  of  water ;  but  in  the  best  results  from  this  collodion  I 
could  only  procure  about  one-half  of  the  original  quantity  of  cotton 
that  was  put  into  the  collodion.  Some  of  this  cotton  appeared  to 
.contain  some  colour,  and  I  re-dissolved  it.  I  tried  it  in  alcohol,  but 
had  no  absolute  alcohol,  and  it  did  not  dissolve.  I  then  added  one- 
fourth  of  ether  and  it  dissolved,  but  not  satisfactorily  until  I  added 
more  ether,  so  that  the  ether  was  nearly  the  same  in  amount  with  the 
alcohol.  I  used  it  again,  and  it  formed  a  structureless  collodion  on  the 
plate  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  more  sensitive  than  the  collodion  I  had 
been  using,  which  had  been  dissolved  but  once.  This  seemed  to  be  a 
superior  kind  of  cotton,  but  it  cost  too  much  to  get  it.  I  suppose  that 
where  collodion  was  worn  out  and  good  for  nothing  cotton  could  in 
that  way  be  procured  from  it,  which  would  help  to  make  other  cottons 
more  structureless  than  they  commonly  are. 

Mr.  Mason  :  In  these  experiments  the  collodion  was  poured  into  the 
water  and  stirred.  I  found  that  if  the  collodion  was  poured  in  in  a 
mass  there  would  be  a  precipitation  on  the  outside,  enclosing  an  imper¬ 
fectly-precipitated  mass  which  the  water  would  not  reach,  leaving  it 
gelatinous  in  the  centre. 

Mr.  CfliSHOLM :  I  exhibited  a  year  ago  some  old  collodions  which  be¬ 
came  perfectly  white,  because  I  kneaded  it  with  my  hands  in  the  water. 

Rembrandt  Pictures. — Some  copies  of  engravings  from  pictures  were 
then  exhibited  by  the  President,  who  said  that  these  pictures  were 
copies  of  the  old  masters,  some  of  them  from  the  French  Museum,  and 
some  from  the  National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar-square,  London.  Most  of 
them  were  from  originals  by  Rembrandt,  some  by  Rubens,  Raphael, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Corregio,  Guido  Reni,  and  others. 

The  President:  My  object  is  to  give  photographers  a  “correct  idea 
of  what  a  Rembrandt  picture  is.  The  generally-accepted  |idea  is  that 
it  is  a  picture  lit  on  the  side  of  the  face  from  you.  Rembrandt  never 
painted  a  picture  in  that  way,  except  possibly  some  figures  in  a  group 
where  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  such  a  picture 
by  any  of  the  old  masters.  The  point  of  the  nose  divides  the  face, 
viewed  directly  in  front,  into  two  equal  parts.  If  the  face  is  tunied 
either  way  the  side  presented  to  view  is  larger,  and  as  a  rule  that  larger 
side  is  always  lit.  There  have  been  deviations  from  that  rule  lately, 
but  I  think  photography  introduced  them.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
ever  seen  such  a  picture  until  within  three  or  four  years.  Photographers 
generally  do  not  seem  to  understand  the  philosophy  of  shadow ;  they 
waste  a  great  deal  of  time  in  discussing  the  pitch  of  the  skylight,  when 
the  important  point  is  the  position  of  the  body.  A  sitter  is  artistically 
lighted  when  upon  a  flat  surface  is  obtained  a  picture  in  relief,  so  har¬ 
monised  as  to  have  no  lack  of  detail  either  in  the  shadow  or  the  extreme 
high  lights.  If  you  depart  from  that  in  the  high  lights  it  must  be  a 
minute  point.  Rembrandt  illuminated  the  face  so  as  to  make  a  strong 
contrast.  His  shadows  were  heavy,  but  very  clear,  and  as  full  of  detail 
as  the  high  lights. 

Mr.  Kurtz  :  These  pictures  were  not  called  “Rembrandts”  because  lit 
up  in  that  way.  I  am  the  father  of  these  Rembrandts,  and  I  simply 
tried  to  produce  a  picture  with  a  great  deal  of  shadow  and  very  little 
light.  It  is  impossible  to  photograph  a  picture  as  Rembrandt  painted 
them.  Every  portrait  painter  will  keep  his  high  lights  for  the  head. 
The  same  light  that  strikes  the  head  will  strike  the  hand,  and  there  is 
no  trick  in  photography  that  will  cure  that.  The  only  way  to  overcome 
that  is  in  the  printing. 

The  President  :  I  agree  that  the  painter  has  an  immense  advantage 
over  the  photographer  in  being  able  to  place  his  shadows  and  high  lights 
where  he  pleases.  In  Rembrandt’s  group  of  the  Woman  Taken  in 
Adultery  there  is  just  one  ray  of  light  on  the  woman,  who  is  on  her 
knees,  and  all  the  others  of  the  group  seem  to  be  illuminated  f  rom  that. 
That  makes  a  strong  effect,  but  it  is  not  to  my  taste.  Every  artist,  every 
photographer,  ha3  liis  own  ideas  and  his  own  tastes.  His  works  are  as 
distinct  as  his  handwriting  ;  you  can  distinguish  them  anywhere. 


• 

Mr.  Anthony  :  My  impression  is  that  we  have  yet  to  find  a  collodion 
that  will  render  all  the  faint  shades  perfectly.  I  have  seen  a  picture  so 
delicately  shaded  that  you  could  count  eleven  different  shades  from  one 
side  of  the  nose  to  the  other,  and  the  high  light  of  the  forehead  was 
but  a  point. 

Mr.  Gardner  :  Ihave  understood  that  the  name  “Rembrandt”  has  been 
applied  to  these  pictures  simply  to  indicate  that  they  were  Rembrandtish, 
because  the  picture  was  so  much  in  the  shadow,  and  the  lights  were  used 
as  gems.  It  was  suppssed  that  Rembrandt  saw  what  beautiful  effects 
could  be  produced  in  that  way,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  his  pictures. 

Copying  by  Artifical  Light. — Mr.  Paxson  exhibited  a  life-size  copy  of 
a  head  magnified  from  about  an  inch.  He  used  a  jet  of  oxy-hydrogen 
gas  burned  upon  a  magnesium  pencil  made  of  compressed  oxide  of 
magnesium.  The  copy  was  produced  in  two  and  a-half  minutes. 

Mr.  Anthony  stated  that  he  had  been  invited  by  Mr.  Paxson  to  see 
the  operation,  and  he  produced  in  ten  minutes  two  large  prints  of  a 
beautiful  colour,  and  as  fine  as  prints  of  that  size  could  be  expected  to 
be  by  any  process. 

Mr.  Kurtz  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Paxson  for  having  solved 
the  problem. 

Mr.  Mason  :  I  think  a  vote  of  thanks  would  be  appropriate,  for  I 
know  that  for  the  last  two  years  Mr.  Paxson  has  been  experimenting 
in  this  direction,  and  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  and  money  in  per¬ 
fecting  the  process.  The  subject  of  making  large  prints  by  artificial 
light  has  been  discussed  for  eight  or  ten  years,  but  no  man  has  before 
been  able  to  produce  satisfactory  effects.  Mr.  Paxson  has  persevered, 
and  stuck  to  the  problem  until  he  has  thoroughly  solved  it,  and  I  think 
he  is  entitled  to  our  thanks  for  having  carried  it  to  a  successful  issue. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Gardner  exhibited  pictures  showing  the  effect  of  a  new 
varnish,  enabling  the  photographer  to  colour  his  pictures  with  dry 
colours  in  the  same  manner  as  daguerreotypes  are  coloured.  The 
varnish  is  perfectly  pliable,  and  will  not  only  make  a  dark  picture  so 
clear  and  brilliant  as  to  be  passable,  but  will  make  the  picture  more 
permanent  than  anything  heretofore  used.  It  contains  no  essential  oil 
which,  by  action  upon  the  silver,  can  discolour  the  paper  ;  no  size  is 
required,  and  if  the  varnish  is  applied  but  once  there  will  be  little  or  no 
gloss.  It  dries  in  a  few  seconds.  * 

Mr.  Chapman  regarded  the  varnish  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  small 
galleries,  where  they  have  to  compete  with  the  ferrotype,  and  cannot 
send  a  picture  to  an  artist  to  be  coloured.  It  may  be  inartistic ;  but, 
in  many  cases,  the  less  artistic  the  picture  is  the  better  they  like  it ; 
and  it  is  necessary  to  cater  to  the  public  tastes. 

The  President  :  We  will  now  listen  to  Mr.  Chisholm,  who  will 
show  us  how  to  effectually  cure  a  bath  when  it  is  sick.  He  takes  the 
silver  out  of  it  pure  and  metallic. 

Mr.  Chisholm  :  This  month’s  Philadelphia  Photographer  says'  that 
the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  with  an  old  worn-out  bath  is  to  convert 
it  into  a  chloride  of  silver,  and  then  throw  it  into  the  waste.  I  have 
here  a  silver  bath,  dirty  and  full  of  sediment,  from  which  I  will 
precipitate  the  silver.  I  have  here  a  piece  of  zinc,  on  which  I  put  a 
little  hydrochloric  acid  to  give  it  a  clear  surface.  I  then  put  the  zinc 
into  the  bath.  It  has  a  kind  of  galvanic  action,  and  the  result  will  be 
the  same  whether  the  bath  is  acid,  alkaline,  or  neutral ;  the  metallic 
silver  will  be  precipitated.  After  it  is  all  precipitated  the  nitrate  of 
zinc  in  the  solution  is  washed  out  by  decantation  and  subsequent 
washing,  &c.  I  then  put  a  little  chemically-pure  hydrochloric  acid 
with  the  metallic  silver  to  re-dissolve  any  particles  of  zinc,  and  the  silver 
will  at  once  condense  into  solid  granules,  which  are  to  be  washed 
thoroughly  to  free  it  from  the  hydrochloric  acid,  shaking  it  up  so  that 
no  trace  of  the  acid  shall  be  left. 

The  President,  Mr.  Gardner,  and  others  warmly  commended  the 
process  described  and  illustrated.  After  other  business  the  meeting  was 
adjourned. 


— ♦ — 

M.  Marion’s  New  Carbon  Printing  Process. — His  Photocollo- 
graphic  Process. — Rapid  Dry  Plates. — Purification  of  Water 
with  Ether. 

I  have  to  allude  to  a  recent  discovery  of  M.  Marion  in  carbon 
printing,  which  seems  to  promise  well,  although  based  at  present 
upon  very  few  experiments.  Anxious  to  be  the  first  to  communicate 
an  important  result,  he  gave,  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  French  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  an  account  of  what  he  had  already  done. 

Carbon  printing,  as  we  all  know,  has  made  as  yet  but  little  way 
amongst  professional  or  amateur  photographers  generally,  and  its  prac¬ 
tice  is  confined  to  a  few  large  firms,  such  as  the  Autotype  Company, 
&c.  There  are  reasons  for  this  which  lie  quite  upon  the  surface,  and 
are  patent  to  everyone.  The  sensitive  tissue  is  liable  to  run  in  streaks, 

*  As  the  composition  of  the  varnish  is  not  given,  we  may  inform  our  readers  that  a 
varnish  possessing  similar  properties  may  be  made  by  dissolving  Canadian  balsam  in 
benzole. — Eds. 
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whilst  liung  up  to  dry,  in  hot  weather  ;  it  is  liable  to  stick  to  the  nega¬ 
tive  and  destroy  it ;  the  progress  of  the  printing  cannot  be  watched, 
and  must  be  estimated  by  an  actinometer ;  dodges  in  printing  cannot 
easily  be  employed  ;  the  negative  must  be  reversed  or  a  double  transfer 
process  be  employed  ;  the  print  requires  to  be  fixed  by  immersing  it  in 
a  solution  of  alum — an  operation  which  may  be  done  imperfectly  ;  and, 
lastly,  the  results,  although  quite  equal  in  definition  and  gradation  to 
silver  prints,  are  not  equal  to  them  in  colour  and  richness  of  effect,  for 
it  would  seem  that  every  colour  is  available  to  the  carbon  printer  "except 
the  right  one.  These  remarks  apply  to  paper  prints.  When  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  employed  for  printing  transparencies  there  seems  to  be  the  risk 
of  the  film  wrinkling  upon  the  glass,  and  splitting  as  the  picture  gets 
dry.  To  these  objections  must  be  added  the  fact  that  carbon  printing 
is  more  costly  than  the  common  method  with  the  silver  salts.  Putting 
all  these  reasons  together  we  see  why  it  has  not  become  popular. 

But  the  process  of  M.  Marion  is  quite  different  from  all  this.  We 
use  albumenised  paper,  and  excite  it  upon  a  bath  of  solution.  It  is  ex¬ 
posed  under  a  negative,  which  need  not  be  reversed,  and  to  which  it  has 
no  tendency  to  adhere  ;  and  the  progress  of  the  printing  can  be  examined 
in  the  usual  way  by  opening  the  back  of  the  printing-frame.  The  print, 
which  is  now  of  a  pale  brown  tint  and  quite  visible,  is  removed  from 
the  frame  and  pressed  into  close  contact  for  some  time  with  a  sheet  of 
pigmented  gelatine.  The  colouring  matter  from  this  film  attaches  itself 
to  the  dark  parts  of  the  print  and  renders  them  darker ;  and  thus  a 
presentable  print  is  produced.  Here,  then,  is  a  new  principle  of  opera¬ 
tion,  resembling  silver  printing  in  all  but  the  toning,  and  simpler  than 
it  even  in  that.  The  old  difficulties  and  objections  disappear,  and  the  pro¬ 
cess  becomes  popular  at  once.  Such,  at  least,  are  the  hopes  entertained 
by  M.  Marion  respecting  it. 

The  following  are  the  working  details  : — 

The  albumenised  paper,  having  had  its  albumen  coagulated  by  some 
means,  is  floated  upon  a  bath  of  bichromate  of  potass,  containing  about 
twenty  grains  of  bichromate  and  ten  grains  of  chrome  alum  to  the  ounce 
of  water.  When  dry  it  is  exposed  under  the  negative.  A  short  time 
suffices,  for  the  paper  is  very  sensitive.  A  visible  full-brown  image  is 
the  result— of  course  upon  a  yellow  ground. 

A  sheet  of  Marion’s  pigmented  gelatinised  paper  is  now  put  upon  the 
print,  and  the  two  are  pressed  together  for  some  minutes.  The  print 
robs  the  pigmented  paper  of  the  colouring  matter,  which  is  thus  trans¬ 
ferred  to  those  parts  where  light  has  acted.  The  print,  of  course,  is 
non-reversed. 

.  M.  Marion  does  not  tell  us  how  the  operation  is  completed.  He  leaves 
us  to  guess  how  and  where  the  unaltered  bichromate  is  removed  from 
the  paper,  and  how  the  print  is  fixed,  supposing  it  to  require  fixiug. 

Some  of  my  readers  will  now  probably  call  to  mind  the  processes  of 
M.  Gamier  and  M.  Joubert,  in  which  powder  colour  was  applied  to  a 
bichromate.  They  will  also  perhaps  remember  a  print  called  a  “photo¬ 
type,”  which  was  presented  some  years  ago  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Photographic  Society ,  by  M.  Joubert,  obtained  by  a  process  of 
this  kind,  in  which  pressure  was  employed.  How  far,  therefore,  the 
principle  of  M.  Marion’s  process  may  be  new  I  am  unable  to  say.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  his  experiments  can  be  easily  repeated;  and  all  those 
who  are  interested  commercially  in  carbon  printing  should  give  the 
matter  their  attention  without  delay.  We  have  here  the  outline  of  a 
new  method  which  seems  more  likely  to  give  a  shock  to  silver  printing 
than  anything  that  has  yet  been  devised,  when  only  a  small  number  of 
proofs  are  required. 

Beautiful  as  silver  prints  are  the  fading  difficulty  still  remains 
unsolved,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  a  good  permanent  printing 
process  should  be  substituted  for  that  in  common  use. 

Now  we  come  to  the  details  of  a  photocollographic  process  which 
M.  Marion  communicated  at  the  same  meeting.  I  have  been  much 
amused  by  comparing  it  with  the  particulars  which  I  published  last 
autumn  in  this  Journal  of  the  process  employed  by  the  Heliotype 
Company,  as  witnessed  by  me  at  their  works. 

A  sheet  of  whitened  gelatine  (which  I  suppose  M.  Marion  will  manu¬ 
facture  for  sale)  is  excited  by  immersing  it  in  a  fourteen-grain  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potass.  When  dry  the  back  of  the  sheet,  which  is 
the  least  pure,  is  exposed  to  light,  in  order  to  harden  it,  for  two  or 
three  minutes. 

The  face  of  the  film  is  then  exposed  under  a  negative,  the  progress  of 
the  printing  being  watched  from  the  back.  The  film  is  then  immersed 
in  cold  water,  and  is  pressed  into  close  contact  with  a  plate  of  zinc 
coated  with  india-rubber — perfect  adherence  being  produced  by  means 
of  a  scraper  or  squeegee. 


The  whole  is  then  immersed  for  some  minutes  in  a  bath  of  alum, 
twenty  grains  to  the  ounce,  in  order  to  fill  the  proof. 

The  proof  is  then  washed  carefully  in  water  in  order  to  remove  the 
excess  of  alum  and  the  unaltered  bichromate.  This  prolonged  washing, 
according  to  M.  Marion,  has  the  effect  of  causing  the  gelatine  to  swell 
in  the  parts  which  have  been  protected  from  light,  and  of  producing 
the  opposite  effect  in  the  unexposed  parts,  and  that  in  proportion  to 
the  action  of  light.  These  hollows  constitute  the  design,  which  is 
capable  of  being  inked,  and  printed  upon  paper  by  pressure. 

The  exposure  of  the  back  of  the  film  to  light  gives  a  greater  solidity 
to  the  gelatine,  assures  its  perfect  adherence  to  the  metal  plate,  and, 
above  all,  its  necessary  resistance  to  the  damping  and  the  pressure 
employed  in  printing  the  proofs. 

If  we  conceive,  says  M.  Marion,  of  an  ordinary  damp  gelatine  film 
submitted  to  pressure  every  minute,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  long 
such  a  film  would  stand  the  treatment.  It  must  be  evident  to  every¬ 
one,  however  little  he  may  comprehend  the  process,  that  it  would  not 
last  a  single  day.  Any  other  supposition  is  wrong,  and  would  lead  the 
operator  into  error.  Experiments  already  made  prove  the  absolute 
truth  of  the  above  assertion. 

The  above  remark,  I  would  observe,  is  a  little  pill  for  M.  Geymet, 
who  has  made  the  opposite  assertion,  and  has  said  that  the  gelatine 
film  does  not  require  the  application  of  any  method  whatever  to  harden 
it,  but  that  any  such  method  is  positively  injurious. 

The  image  having  been  thus  developed,  rendered  visible  in  all  its 
details,  fixed  with  alum,  and  stuck  to  the  metal  plate,  it  can  be  printed 
by  any  of  the  three  following  methods,  viz.  : — 

1.  Direct  printing  from  the  gelatine. 

2.  Transference  to  a  lithographic  stone. 

3.  Transference  to  zinc,  treatment  with  an  acid,  and  common  typo¬ 
graphic  printing. 

Then  follow  the  usual  instructions,  which  I  need  not  repeat  here, 
double  inking  being  included,  as  well  as  masking  the  film  in  order  to 
get  clean  borders  and  render  mounting  unnecessary. 

As  for  the  methods  2  and  3  M.  Marion  merely  suggests  them,  and 
leaves  it  to  more  competent  hands  to  carry  them  out. 

The  difference  between  M.  Marion’s  process  and  that  of  the  Helio¬ 
type  Company  seems  to  consist  in  his  doing  by  three  distinct  operations 
what  they  do  in  one. 

Will  it  be  legal  to  evade  a  patent  in  this  way  ?  Time,  I  suppose, 
will  show. 

Before  sitting  down  to  write  this  letter  niv  son  brought  me  a  dry 
plate  to  develope  which  he  had  exposed  an  hour  before  to  a  jeweller’s 
shop  in  the  high  street  of  Redon,  to  oblige  the  owner,  who  wanted  a 
view  taken  of  it.  The  shop  was  painted  black,  and  was  obliged  to  be 
taken  in  the  shade.  It  was  also  necessary,  in  order  to  get  good 
definition  of  the  various  minute  objects  in  the  windows  at  the  margin 
of  the  view,  to  use  the  smallest  stop.  The  plate  was  one  of  a  batch  of 
rapid  plates  which  Mr.  Mawdsley  had  given  me  last  September,  and  it 
had  remained  ever  since  November  in  a  dark  slide.  I  told  my  son  to 
give  double  the  exposure  that  would  be  required  for  a  good  wet  collo¬ 
dion  plate,  which  he  did.  The  negative  turned  out  one  of  the  best  in 
my  possession,  and  developed  easily  to  the  right  intensity  without 
silver,  showing  no  blisters,  wrinkles,  specks,  or  flaws  of  any  kind. 

Will  the  writer  of  the  sub-leader  at  page  180  kindly  tell  us  what  he 
thinks  would  be  the  effect  of  substituting  ether  for  petroleum  ?  I 
meant  to  have  added  this  suggestion  to  the  last  paragraph  of  my  letter 
at  page  188,  but  forgot  it.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Redon ,  April  28,  1873. 

- 4 - 

CARBON  ENLARGEMENTS. 

.  To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — We  have  to  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  permitting 
us  to  peruse  the  letters  of  some  of  your  correspondents  who  desire 
information  upon  their  want  of  success  in  producing  “transparencies,” 
notably  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  enlarged  negatives  therefrom. 

As  we  have  ourselves  received  letters  to  a  similar  purport,  perhaps 
you  will  kindly  allow  us  space  in  your  columns  to  afford  the  information 
sought  for,  though  we  are  loth  to  intrude  upon  your  valuable  space. 

The  ordinary  complaint  of  your  correspondents  and  our  own  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  transparent  pictures  break  away  in  development,  or 
“crinkle,”  and  reticulate  in  portions  of  the  developed  picture. 

The  cause  of  failure  in  these  cases  is,  no  doubt,  the  attempt  to 
develope  the  carbon  picture  upon  hare  glass ;  for  great  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  fact  that  the  glass  has  been  made  perfectly  clean.  Now,  to 
develope  a  carbon  pictui'e  upon  clean  glass,  though  possible,  is  difficult 
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to  accomplish,  and  we  never  recommend  the  practice.  When  pictures 
upon  glass  are  required  we  advise  the  employment  of  what  we  term 
“autotype  varnish” — a  solution  of  gum  resins  in  benzole,  which  we 
find,  when  applied  to  a  plate  of  glass,  “  more  collodio ,”  permits,  after 
drying,  the  application  of  the  tissue,  and  the  subsequent  development, 
with  facility. 

In  this  manner  the  production  of  slides  for  the  magic  lantern,  and 
decorations  for  windows,  is  one  of  the  simplest  operations  in  carbon 
printing,  and  with  the  ordinary  warm  black  tissue,  or  tissue  made  ex¬ 
pressly  for  lantern  slides,  no  difficulty  need  be  experienced.  With  the 
“special”  transparency  tissue,  made  to  obtain  pictures  from  which  to 
produce  enlarged  negatives,  much  more  trouble  is  likely  to  be  met  with. 
Indeed,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them  quite  perfect  is  so  great  that, 
in  our  own  case,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  organise  a  special 
department  for  their  production. 

We  are  anxious  that  carbon  printing  should  be  practised  as  exten¬ 
sively  as  possible,  and  we  are  desirous  of  affording  every  facility  in  our 
power  to  photographers  who  may  wish  to  adopt  what  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  process  of  the  future;  but  the  “speciality”  of  enlargements  in 
carbon  from  carbon  transparencies,  not  being  a  process  likely  to  be 
carried  out  efficiently  except  upon  a  considerable  scale,  hardly  comes 
under  the  category  of  carbon  printing,  and  we  therefore  confine  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  practice  of  it  to  the  licencees  under  our  patents,  although 
we  make  no  restriction  as  to  the  purchase  of  the  materials,  which  are 
at  the  disposal  of  everybody  for  the  purpose  of  experiment. 

If  we  are  not  trespassing  too  much  upon  your  space  we  would  say, 
in  reply  to  a  complaint  of  one  or  two  of  your  correspondents,  that  the 
mode  of  obtaining  these  pictures  is  not  treated  of  “in  the  book”  (the 
Autotype  Manual).  We  would  remind  them  that  this  being  a  perfectly 
new  application  of  the  process,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  publication 
of  the  last  edition  of  that  work  it  was  not  in  existence,  it  therefore 
could  not  be  described  therein. 

One  word  more.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  practice  of  carbon  print¬ 
ing,  and  to  enable  those  who  may  desire  to  experiment  in  this  direction 
without  incurring  more  than  a  trifling  outlay,  we  are  about  to  furnish 
the  necessary  materials,  with  a  concise  description  of  the  single  transfer 
process,  for  a  very  small  sum,  and  in  a  form  that  will  permit  of  their 
passing  through  the  post. —We  are,  yours,  &c., 

Autotype  Works,  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird  &  Co. 

Ealing  Dean,  W.,  April  28,  1873. 


INTERNATIONAL  CRITICISM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  had  no  idea  that  my  little  communication  to  your 
Journal  regarding  the  vagaries  of  foreign  correspondents  would  have 
such  weight  as  to  move  to  rather  unseemly  wrath  my  friend  of  America. 
I  am  sorry  that  it  has  called  forth  any  exhibition  of  the  4 4  primal  savage 
element  in  man,”  but  am  heartily  glad  to  see  that  the  recommendations 
which  I  ventured  to  offer  have  not,  even  in  the  midst  of  anger,  been 
forgotten. 

It  would  hardly  be  becoming  in  me  to  follow  Mr.  Snelling  into  the 
subject  of  his  remarks,  and  I  have  no  wish  for  a  moment  to  pit  my 
value  against  his;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  that  if  the 
remarks  I  made  had  not  struck  home  there  would  have  been  no  need 
to  display  such  peculiar  temper.  If  Mr.  Snelling  cannot  stand  a  little 
wholesome  criticism  he  shares,  indeed,  in  a  failing  of  his  nation,  but  he 
cannot  escape  the  consequences  for  all  that.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

April  28,  1873.  Aliquis. 

— ♦ — 

FADING. 

To. the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  herewith  enclose  a  few  prints,  and  may  I  ask  your 
kind  attention  for  a  few  moments  ? 

This  is  a  paper  I  have  been  using  for  over  twelve  months,  from  which 
I  have  obtained  most  brilliant  results  ;  but  I  am  now  in  a  dilemma  to 
know  what  is  the  cause  of  the  prints  fading.  The  enclosed  were  printed 
only  three  months  ago,  and  at  the  time  of  printing  were  nice,  vigorous 
proofs,  rich  in  tone  and  full  of  detail.  You  now  see  the  state  they  are 
in.  I  also  find  that  prints  mounted  go  in  less  than  three  months.  I 
cannot  understand  the  cause — whether  to  think  the  paper  is  not  albu- 
menised,  or  whether  the  fault  is  in  my  manipulation.  I  am  now  about 
ordering  my  stock  of  paper  for  the  season  ;  but,  previous  to  doing  so, 
thought  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  asking  your  opinion  as  to  whether 
you  think  the  paper  is  in  fault. 

I  will  now  describe  my  method  of  working.  I  excite  on  a  plain  silver 
bath  from  sixty  to  ninety  grains  per  ounce  for  one  minute  and  a-half. 
I  tone  simply  in  gold  neutralised  with  chalk.  Fix  in  hypo,  three  ounces 
per  pint  of  water  and  half-an-ounce  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Time, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  I  then  wash  in  a  large  tub  under  a 
running  tap  all  night.  In  the  morning  I  move  them  well  about  and 
leave  them  still  under  the  tap  until  the  afternoon,  when  I  take  them 
out  and  spread  them  to  dry  on  clean  cloths  kept  for  the  purpose. 

I  cannot  but  think  they  are  properly  fixed,  as  1  always  fix  them 
myself.  I  never  leave  them,  but  keep  turning  then  over  constantly  for, 
generally,  twenty  minutes.  I  doubt  sometimes  whether  they  are 
properly  washed. 


If  you  will  kindly  give  me  your  opinion  in  the  next  Journal  I  shall 
feel  greatly  obliged  ;  and  if  you  think  the  paper  is  in  fault  I  will  have 
no  more  of  it. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

All  Saints\  Birmingham,  April  30,  1873.  T.  Smith. 

[It  is  very  rarely  that  the  paper  has  much  to  do  with  fading. 
The  mode  of  working  adopted  appears  to  be  right.  We  can  suggest 
no  cause  for  the  fading  unless  it  be  that  care  is  not  taken  to  wash 
the  prints  thoroughly  after  toning  and  before  fixing.  If  chloride  of 
gold  be  left  in  the  paper  its  effects  will  prove  quite  as  disastrous  as 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  prints  have 
not  been  exposed  to  such  deleterious  fumes  as  those  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  or  sulphurous  acid,  and  suggest  that  a  quicker  washing — 
that  is,  less  soaking— would  be  advantageous.— Eds.] 

THE  STEREOSCOPE  QUESTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  consider  it  desirable  to  reply  shortly  to  Mr.  Sutton’* 
letter -at  page  171. 

Of  the  two  first  paragraphs  of  that  letter  the  first  is  an  incorrect 
statement  of  the  question  at  issue  ;  the  second  paragraph  is  a  statement 
of  a  palpable  and  recognised  truth,  never  questioned  from  first  to  last, 
but  now  put  forward  in  such  a  manner  as  conduces  to  an  erroneous 
impression,  viz.,  that  /  had  differed  respecting  it,  whereas,  if  memory 
serve  me,  I  had  enunciated  it.  The  joint  effect  (whether  designed  or 
not)  of  the  two  paragraphs  being  that  of  “throwing  dust”  into  the 
eyes  of  the  casual  reader. 

Respecting  the  third  paragraph,  proposing  to  ascertain  the  easiest 
position  of  the  eyes  by  finding  what  their  position  is  when  we  are 
asleep,  I  would  observe  that,  so  far  as  opportunities  for  judging  admit, 
each  eye  is  liable  to  be  either  fixed  or  rolling  independently  of  its  fellow. 

Mr.  Sutton’s  experiment  with  the  thumb,  as  related,  is  entirely  one¬ 
sided.  To  be  of  any  value  the  experiment  should  be  also  tried  in 
inverted  order.  If  so  tried,  fairly  and  with  good  ordinary  sight,  I 
apprehend  (judging  from  experiments)  that  whichever  object  comes  in 
the  experiments  last  for  observation  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  be  at 
first  seen  double. 

Mr.  Sutton’s  proposition  of  placing  the  stereoscopic  pictures  per¬ 
manently  in  the  solar  focus  of  the  lenses  of  the  stereoscope  would,  if 
carried  out,  prevent  the  great  majority  of  “good  common”  eyes  from 
seeing  the  pictures  as  well  as  where  the  ordinary  means  of  adjustment 
are  provided. 

And  with  respect  to  the  statement  that  a  single  eye  can  give  no 
information  whatever  as  to  the  distance  of  a  radiant  point — whether  it 
be  in  a  star  or  in  a  book  twelve  inches  from  the  eye — I  observe  that,  so 
far  as  the  “point  ”  on  the  surface  of  the  book  is  concerned,  inasmuch 
as  the  single  eye  (if  a  good  common  one)  will  both  focus  for  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  book  and  also  have  a  good  idea  of  its  distance,  it  (the  single 
eye)  will  consequently  have  an  equally  good  idea  of  the  distance  of  any 
visible  point  upon  the  surface,  though  not  with  the  same  accuracy  as 
when  both  eyes  were  engaged. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  seen  your  last  number,  and  now 
beg  to  offer  the  following  : — 

It  is  far  from  my  desire  to  continue  the  discussion  respecting  stereo¬ 
scopes  (to  which  indeed  I  had  been  led  by  accident),  neither  is  it  my 
desire  to  close  my  argument  without  having  the  opportunity,  at  least,  of 
explanation,  seeing  that  even  in  your  editorial  notice  of  last  week  there 
is  indication  of  misapprehension,  not  only  of  what  I  have  communi¬ 
cated  as  from  myself,  but  also  of  what  I  have  quoted  from  one  of  Sir 
C.  Wheatstone’s  letters  on  the  stereoscope.  I  am  by  no  means  sur- 
rised  at  the  misapprehension  above  alluded  to.  It  has,  however,  not 
een  produced  at  my  hands.  With  this  preface  I  proceed  to  state  con¬ 
cisely  what  I  have  and  what  I  have  not  advanced,  and  which  appears  to 
have  been  misunderstood. 

Neither  have  I  as  from  myself,  nor  in  quoting  from  Sir  C.  Wheat¬ 
stone,  advanced  the  doctrine  that  the  parallel  vision  of  distant  objects 
is  not  perfectly  natural ;  and  the  difference  between  that  and  what  has 
been  industriously  attributed  to  me  I  cannot  better  illustrate  than  by 
a  reference  to  that  paragraph  of  Sir  C.  Wheatstone’s  letter  already 
quoted  by  me  in  full,  but  of  which  a  few  words  only  are  now  required 
to  be  given,  viz. — “Pictures  of  any  size  may  be  placed  in  it  at  the 
proper  point  of  convergence  of  the  optic  axis.”  Now  observe  :  the 
Professor  is  not  here  theorising,  but  writing  of  an  instrument  in  which 
the  pictures  would  be  about  twelve  inches  from  the  eyes  and  the  proper 
point  of  convergence  that  due  to  the  twelve  inches.  If  that  distance 
were  doubled  or  trebled  the  angle  of  convergence  would  become  pro¬ 
portionately  reduced,  and  if  the  picture  were  placed  say  twenty  feet 
distant  the  adjustment  would  be  nearly  that  for  parallel  vision.  Now 
my  letters  are  evidence  that  such  is  my  theory  as  well  as  Sir  C.  Wheat¬ 
stone’s,  and  there  is  no  discordance  between  either  Sir  C.  Wheatstone’s 
and  my  stated  views  and  those  contained  in  the  extracts  which  have  been 
so  triumphantly  put  forward  by  your  correspondent  in  your  last  number 
from  the  writings  of  Sir  J.  Herschel  and  others  to  prove  the  contrary. 
All  agree  that  the  parallel  vision  of  distant  objects  is  perfectly  natural 
and  easy  with  good  eyes,  and  whether  we  adopt  the  supposition  that 
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the  human  eye  is  by  nature  born  to  vision  of  parallel  rays  and  distant 
objects,  with  ample  powers  for  viewing  near  ones,  or  these  inversely,  is 
perfectly  immaterial.  Sir  J.  Herschel  and  other  writers,  in  describing 
the  economy  of  the  eyes,  naturally  commence  with  the  case  of  parallel 
rays  as  the  most  simple,  but  without  assuming  what  must  remain  an 
uncertainty  with  us,  and  which  compromises  no  theory. 

There  is  another  matter  which  has  cropped  up  in  discussion — a  very 
simple  one  I  should  have  supposed,  until  it  became  somewhat  mystified. 
It  relates  to  a  difference  between  the  actual  view  in  nature  and  a  photo¬ 
graph  or  other  surface  representation  of  the  same.  When  we  stand 
before  the  view,  whether  it  be  landscape,  building,  &c.,  the  adjustment 
of  focus  of  the  eyes  for  the  most  distant  and  the  nearest  portions  of 
the  subject  will  be  nearly  insensible,  while  the  focus  will  be  that  for 
parallel  or  all  but  parallel  rays.  But  when  we  come  to  examine  a 
surface  representation  of  the  view,  be  it  a  painting  or  a  photograph,  we 
must,  in  order  to  see  it  distinctly,  focus  for  the  distance  of  that  surface , 
and  quite  independently  of  the  distance  or  distances  of  the  original 
objects  ;  and  this  holds  good  whether  the  photograph  be  single  or 
stereoscopic,  and  whether  we  look  with  one  or  both  eyes.  Looking  with 
one  eye  only  the  estimation  of  distance  is  admittedly  less  accurate,  but 
the  accuracy  of  focussing  quite  as  great  as  when  both  eyes  are  engaged ; 
and  thus  it  appears  that  in  the  case  of  viewing  a  stereoscopic  picture 
there  are  presented  two  functions  of  the  eyes,  conspiring  to  produce  in 
them  a  suitable  convergence  of  the  axes,  directly  opposed  to  these  axes 
being  obliged  to  assume  parallelism. 

With  these  observations  1  beg  to  close  my  part  in  the  discussion. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  Thomas  Grubb,  F.R.S. 

Dublin,  April  21,  1873. 

[With  the  publication  of  Mr.  Grubb’s  letter  and  an  article  by  Mr. 
Sutton  in  another  page  the  stereoscope  controversy  terminates. — 
Eds.] 

- — — - - - - 

Mr.  Plimsoll’s  Use  of  Photography. — This  gentleman  appears  to 
be  fully  alive  to  the  powerful  realistic  aid  which  his  appeals  receive 
from  judiciously-selected  subjects  photographed.  In  the  first  edition 
of  his  now  famous  book  almost  every  document  to  which  he  referred, 
were  it  even  merely  a  newspaper  clipping,  was  presented  to  the  reader 
in  the  form  of  a  heliotype  reproduction ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
this  method  greatly  helped  to  carry  conviction  home  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  as  well  as  to  give  a  powerful  assistance  to  the  more  rapid  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  bearings  of  the  case.  What  could  be  more  simple 
and  more  easily  understood  than  his  photographs  of  underwriters’ 
insurances,  for  instance?  And  the  same  policy  was  pursued  in  exhibiting 
the  defects  of  form  or  construction  of  vessels.  Quite  recently,  on  account 
of  the  recriminations  between  Mr.  Plimsoll  and  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue 
over  the  position  of  the  Board  of  Trade  officials  in  reference  to  the  sea¬ 
men’s  aid  movement,  the  former  gentleman  has  taken  the  same  effective 
means  of  proving  his  words  to  be  true.  Copies  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  of  the  condition  of  vessels  leaving  Cardiff  and  other  ports,  which 
are  and  regularly  furnished  to  the  underwriters  although  refused  to  Mr. 
Plimsoll’s  solicitor,  have  been  procured  by  him,  photographed,  and  the 
facsimiles  thus  obtained  multiplied  by  the  heliotype  process,  to  be  sown 
broadcast  among  the  press  and  others.  With  the  nature  or  merits  of  the 
dispute  we  can  have  little  to  do,  although  these  sheets  are,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  startling ;  still  we  cannot  but  commend  the  use  to  which 
photography  is  here  turned.  Nothing  else  could  give  so  perfectly  genuine 
an  air  to  the  information,  while  we  question  if  by  any  other  means  the 
object  sought  could  have  been  obtained  with  the  same  cheapness  and 
expedition. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

A  splendid  fifteen-inch  plate  electrical  machine,  on  solid  mahogany  stand,  with 
jar  and  discharger,  in  exchange  for  a  good  view  lens  by  a  first-class  maker.— 
Address,  F.  C.  D.  Fenn,  The  High  House,  Odessa-road,  Forest-gate,  E. 

For  a  carte  lens  of  four  and  three-quarter  inches  focus,  by  Ross  or  Dallmeyer, 
I  will  give  one  of  six  inches  focus  and  two  and  three-quarter  inches  diameter, 
or  a  sewing  machine  (Simpson’s  patent,  Glasgow)  in  good  working  order. 
Difference  adjusted.  —  Address,  James  Martin,  photographer,  Insch', 
Aberdeenshire. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Each  Picture  sent  for  registration  must  be  accompanied  by  fifteen  stamps  to 
defray  the  necessary  registration  fees. 

Photographs  Registered. — 

D.  Wright,  Edinburgh — Two  Photographs  of  the  Regalia  of  Scotland. 
t$3T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Photo.  (Maesteg). — Either  No.  1  or  No.  2  will  answer  your  purpose. 

Tyro. — The  markings  arise  from  inequalities  of  temperature  during  drying. 
M.  J.  Drummond  (New  York).— We  have  applied  to  all  the  publishers  in 
London  from  whom  the  book  was  likely  to  be  procured,  but  nono  of  them 
kept  it. 


T.  Tomlinson.— It  is  published,  price  one  shilling,  at  the  office  of  this 
J  ournal. 

John  Hinton. — The  photograph  enclosed  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
printed  from  a  vigorous  negative  and  toned  in  an  acetate  toning  bath. 

C.  B.— We  regret  that  we  have  not  time  at  present  to  make  the  experiment  re¬ 
quired.  In  looking  over  our  table  of  solubilities  wo  do  not  find  the  substance 
to  which  you  refer. 

Subaltern. — Increase  the  proportion  of  kaolin  and  warm  the  solution  slightly. 
Filter  through  cotton  wool  pressed  lightly  into  the  neck  of  a  funnel.  Your 
other  letter  will  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Sutton. 

S.  G.  B.  Wollaston. — We  have  no  idea  of  the  cause  of  the  failure,  unless  it 
be  that  you  are  employing  a  collodion  which  is  too  new  or  horny.  The 
collodion  best  suited  for  the  purpose  is  one  which  has  been  well  ripened 
by  age. 

F.— If  the  sandy  deposit  complained  of  cannot  be  seen  when  closely  looked 
for  prior  to  the  application  of  the  developer,  we  should,  after  what  you  state, 
suspect  that  the  developer  rather  than  the  bath  is  in  fault.  Is  it  a  pure 
sample  of  acetic  acid  which  you  are  using  ? 

James  Fisher. — A  hydrometer  is  by  far  the  handiest  instrument  for  obtaining 
a  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  the  silver  bath.  It  is  not  an  instrument  of 
absolute  accuracy,  but  it  is  sufficiently  so  for  general  purposes.  For  strict 
accuracy,  precipitation  must  be  bad  recourse  to. 

C.  W.— If  the  deposit  appear  to  be  between  the  glass  and  the  collodion  it 
doubtless  arises  from  dirty  or  damp  plates.  Old  plates,  also,  are  liable  to 
this  defect.  But  if  you  merely  refer  to  a  metallic  appearance  on  the  whites 
of  the  image,  this  may  be  caused  by  an  excess  of  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  in 
the  developer. 

J.  D.  L. — We  imagine  that  you  are  “  safe  ”  enough  in  copying  and  selling  so 
old  an  engraving.  Concerning,  however,  the  exact  nature  of  the  protection 
that  will  be  afforded  by  your  registration  of  a  photographic  copy  of  it  we 
cannot  at  present  definitely  say  anything.  Send  an  unmounted  copy  printed 
with  such  sharpness  as  to  enable  us  to  examine  the  imprint  at  foot. 

“  One  in  a  Fix  ”  writes : — “  If  I  buy  a  parcel  of  negatives  at  a  public  auction, 
have  I  the  right  to  sell  and  show  copies  of  such  negatives,  there  being  no 
copyright  attached  to  the  said  negatives,  for  they  are  those  of  private  people 
taken  in  the  ordinary  way  ?  ” - We  are  of  opinion  that  neither  the  photo¬ 

grapher  who  takes  a  negative  nor  the  person  into  whose  hands  it  may  fall 
by  purchase  has  any  right  whatever  to  make  and  sell  copies  therefrom. 

“Derby.”— 1.  Dealers  in  lanterns  in  London  supply  both  hard  and  soft 
lime  cylinders. — 2.  With  respect  to  the  question  concerning  the  object-glasses 
we  cannot  advise  any  definite  course  until  we  are  made  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  construction  of  the  objective,  as,  for  example,  whether  it  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  similar  to  a  portrait  lens,  or  whether  the  lens  or  lenses  are  at  one  end 
only  of  the  tube.  If  the  former,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  new  lenses 
altogether. 

Hector  Venables. — For  preparing  plain  paper  for  printing,  immerse  each 
sheet  for  about  a  minute  in  a  solution  composed  as  follows  : — 


Chloride  of  ammonium  .  200  grains. 

Citrate  of  soda .  20  ,, 

Water . 1  pint. 


When  dry,  sensitise  by  floating  for  a  minute  or  more  on  a  sixty-grain 
silver  bath. 

Received. — Lieut.  Abney;  Howard  Grubb;  Geo.  Alder;  B.  W. ;  J.  B.  W. ; 
Mr.  Morley’s  New  Price  List ;  and  Dr.  Nicol’s  Lecture  on  Adulterations. — 
In  our  next. 

- ^ - 

South  London  Photographic  Society.— The  next  meeting  of  this 
Society  will  be  held  at  Arundel  Hall,  Strand,  on  Thursday  next, 
May  8th,  when  Mr.  G.  Croughton  will  read  a  paper,  with  illustrations, 
On  Backgrounds. 

Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society. — We  have  received  the 
prize  list  of  this  Society  for  1873,  and  find  that  the  following  awards 
are  offered  in  photography: — Sec.  I. — For  Professional  Photographers. — 
1.  For  the  best  composition  landscape — a  silver  medal.  2.  For  the 
second-best  ditto— a  bronze  medal.  3.  For  the  best  untouched  land¬ 
scape,  sky  only  printed  from  separate  negative — a  silver  medal.  4. 
For  the  second-best  ditto— a  bronze  medal.  5.  For  the  best  untouched 
landscape,  from  one  negative  only — a  silver  medal.  6.  For  the  second- 
best  ditto — a  bronze  medal.  7.  For  the  best  portrait  or  group — a  silver 
medal.  8.  For  the  second-best  ditto — a  bronze  medal.  9.  For  the  best 
untouched  enlargement — a  bronze  medal.  The  judges  may  decline  to 
make  an  award  in  any  of  the  above  classes  when  less  than  three 
pictures  are  in  competition  in  that  class.  Exhibits  in  this  section  are 
available  as  prizes  in  the  Art  Uriion  of  Cornwall. — Sec.  II. — For 
Amateurs  only. — Medals  and  prizes  will  be  awarded  by  the  Society  for 
meritorious  productions  in  this  department. — Carte-de-visite  portraits 
are  excluded  from  both  sections  of  the  Photographic  Department. 
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NOTES  ON  DRY  PROCESSES.— MR.  SEBASTIAN  DAVIS’S 
TOURIST  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

Everjt  member  of  the  Dry-Plate  Club  present  at  a  meeting  of  that 
body,  held  last  summer,  expressed  unqualified  admiration  of  a  nega¬ 
tive  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis ;  and  certainly  the  negative 
was  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  It  formed  the  illustrative 
specimen  of  a  dry  process  that  had  been  worked  out  and  successfully 
practised  by  that  gentleman,  and  who,  at  the  meeting  referred  to, 
gave  full  details  of  the  new  process.  It  forms  one  of  the  numerous 
family  of  the  collodio-albumen  type,  and  from  what  we  know  of  it, 
and  of  the  higlily-practical  character  of  Mr.  Davis,  by  whom  it  has 
been  introduced,  we  believe  that  it  will,  when  fairly  tried,  become  a 
favourite  process. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  it  embrace  permanence  or  stability 
in  keeping  properties,  both  before  and  after  exposure.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  excellence  of  the  results,  and  it  only  remains 
further  to  be  said  that,  while  it  cannot  be  designated  a  very  rapid 
process,  it  yet  can  bear  a  long  exposure  without  injury  to  the  high 
lights,  and,  further,  that  in  the  opinion  of  its  author  it  constitutes 
the  most  trustworthy  method  of  preparing  a  collodio-albumen  film. 

The  plate  having  been  rendered  quite  clean  receives  a  substratum 
of  diluted  albumen — one  part  of  albumen  to  twenty  parts  of 
water,  being,  roughly  speaking,  the  white  of  one  egg  to  a  pint  of 
water. 

The  plates  are  then  coated  with  good,  stable  bromo-iodised  collo¬ 
dion,  and  are  sensitised  in  the  ordinary  silver  bath,  using  every 
precaution  to  ensure  the  obtaining  of  a  good,  uniform  film  free  from 
markings  or  defects.  When  removed  from  the  silver  bath  they  are 
placed  in  a  flat  dish  of  water,  and  washed  until  all  appearance  of 
greasiness  has  disappeared,  a  fresh  application  of  water  being  made 
after  the  former  water  has  been  poured  away. 

Two  solutions  must  have  been  previously  prepared,  each  of  which 
will  keep  indefinitely : — 

A.  — Nitrate  of  silver  .  6  grains. 

Water . . . .  1  ounce. 

B.  — Albumen  .  1  ounce. 

Raisin  extract* . . .  1  ,, 

Water  .  1  „ 

Ammonia  .  30  minims. 

Chloride  of  ammonium  . . . .  15  grains, 

One  part  of  A  is  mixed  with  three  parts  of  B,  and  the  combined 
mixture  is  poured  several  times  on  and  off  the  plate.  Copious 
washing  follows  this  application,  to  be  followed,  in  turn,  by  the 
application  of  a  three-grain  solution  of  gallic  acid.  The  plates  are 
allowed  to  dry  spontaneously,  after  which  they  may  be  placed  in  the 
dark  slides,  or  stored  away  for  future  use.  Time  does  not  appear 
to  affect  either  their  keeping  properties  or  their  sensitiveness,  a 
plate  that  has  been  prepared  today  requiring  the  same  length  of 
time  in  the  camera  if  exposed  tomorrow  as  it  would  some  months 
hence. 

*  The  raisin  extract  here  mentioned  is  prepared  by  crushing  or  tearing  open  an 
ounce  of  raisins,  and  pouring  over  them  five  ounces  of  boiling  water,  allowing  the 
whole  to  become  quite  cold  before  being  decanted  and  filtered.  Of  course  the 
quantities  may  be  increased  to  any  extent  so  long  as  the  proportions  here  indicated 

are  adhered  to.— Eds.  _ 


The  certainty  of  the  results  is  a  valuable  feature  in  this  process ; 
a  good  negative  may  be  undoubtedly  calculated  upon  from  each 
plate,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  light  be  good,  and  the  subject  one 
capable  of  making  a  good  negative.  Although  we  have  spoken  of 
the  process  as  a  slow  one,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  so  to  an 
excessive  degree ;  an  exposure  of  from  two  to  five  minutes  with  the 
average  run  of  landscape  lenses  will  generally  prove  to  be  sufficient. 
Measured  by  the  wet-plate  standard  this  process  is,  of  course,  slow. 

To  develope,  attach  the  plate  to  a  pneumatic  or  other  holder,  wet 
the  surface  by  means  of  water,  and  then  apply  enough  of  a  three- 
grain  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  to  flood  the  surface.  After  this  has 
been  allowed  to  remain  a  short  time  it  is  poured  off  into  the 
developing  dish,  and  to  each  half-ounce  of  the  pyrogallic  solution 
are  added  fifteen  minims  of  a  twelve-grain  solution  of  bromide  of 
potassium  and  the  like  quantity  of  a  forty-eight  grain  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  This  application  will  quickly  bring  out  the 
details  of  the  picture,  and  when  these  are  judged  to  be  sufficiently 
visible  the  developer  is  at  once  washed  off,  and  the  requisite 
amount  of  intensification  given  by  the  application  of  plain  pyrogallic 
acid  solution  with  the  addition  of  citric  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver,  as 
described  in  the  last  and  previous  articles  of  this  series. 

Fix  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  as  previously  recommended. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  this  process,  although  a 
collodio-albumen  one,  is  not  such  in  the  same  sense  as  the  original 
process  of  Dr.  Taupenot;  for,  while  his  may  be  described  as  an 
albumen  process  on  a  substratum  of  argento-iodised  collodion,  this, 
like  the  Fothergill  process  and  the  “hot- water  process”  described 
last  week,  is  essentially  a  collodion  process  with  a  superstratum  or 
preservative  of  albumen.  The  washing  away  of  the  preservative 
solution  after  it  has  been  allowed  to  flow  over  the  surface  does  not 
effect  the  removal  of  the  whole;  for,  no  matter  how  much  water  may 
be  applied,  quite  sufficient  of  the  albumen  and  raisin  extract  will 
have  been  left  in  the  pores  of  the  collodion  to  effect  the  purpose  fo£ 
which  it  was  applied. 

Attention  may  also  be  directed  to  the  alkaline  condition  of  the 
preservative,  which,  as  was  shown  a  few  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr. 
William  Blair,  conduces  greatly  to  sensitiveness. 

The  rationale  of  the  process,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Davis,  is  the  uniform 
application  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  combination  with  alkaline  albumen, 
and  a  natural  mixture  of  gum  and  grape  sugar  to  a  washed  ordinary 
bromo-iodised  collodion  film.  Such  a  composite  film  restored  to  a 
neutral  condition  is  preserved  from  further  change  by  the  action  of 
gallic  acid. 


A  POSSIBLE  SILICAN  LIGHT. 

We  long  since  described  an  easy  mode  of  producing  a  very  brilliant 
light  by  the  use  of  a  current  of  oxygen  gas  with  burning  bisulphide 
of  carbon.  The  light  in  this  case  results  from  the  enormous 
temperature  to  which  the  dense  gases,  sulphurous  and  carbonic 
acid,  are  heated;  and  if  either  oxide  happened  to  exist  as  a  solid 
or  a  liquid  at  the  very  high  temperature  of  the  flame  we  might 
anticipate  that  a  much  brighter  light  would  be  obtained.  In  order 
to  render  such  a  light  available  for  general  purposes,  however,  the 
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products  of  combustion  should  be  inoffensive ;  as  sulphurous  acid  is 
a  peculiarly  suffocating  gas  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  bisul¬ 
phide  of  carbon  and  oxygen  light  could  be  used  in  a  room  for  any 
but  short  experiments. 

It  would  appear  that  another  direction  for  experiment  in  search 
of  a  new  light  has  been  opened  up  very  recently,  if  we  may  judge 
from  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain,  on  Friday  evening  last,  by  Dr.  Emerson  Reynolds.  The 
title  of  the  lecture  was  Alcohol  from  Flints,  and  it  was  stated  that 
bodies  resembling  common  spirit  of  wine  in  some  of  the  physical,  as 
well  as  chemical,  properties  can  be  obtained  containing  silican, 
instead  of  a  portion  of  the  carbon  of  common  alcohol.  The  new 
bodies  are  combustible,  and  burn  with  great  brilliancy  in  oxygen. 
When  these  liquids  burn  their  products  of  combustion  are  silica, 
carbonic  acid,  and  water.  The  silica  is  a  white  substance  not  unlike 
magnesia  in  appearance,  and  which,  though  fusible  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  emits  a  very  bright  light 
when  strongly  heated.  It  is  not  improbable,  then,  that  one  of  these 
silican  alcohols  may  be  used  to  produce  an  intense  light  without  the 
use  of  hydrogen  or  lime  directly. 

The  white  fumes  which  result  from  the  combustion  of  these  alco¬ 
hols  would  be  easily  conveyed  away  in  the  same  manner  that  we  get 
rid  of  the  smoke  from  the  magnesium  lamp.  The  chief  difficulty  at 
present  appears  to  consist  in  the  preparation  of  the  peculiar  alcohol 
required.  The  process  consists  at  present  in  the  action  of  the 
liquid  chloride  of  silican  on  pure  alcohol,  the  treatment  of  this  pro¬ 
duct  with  zinc,  ethyl,  and  sodium,  and,  finally,  in  the  action  of 
water  on  the  bodies  formed  by  the  previous  line  of  treatment 
adopted.  This  complex  process  prevents  the  alcohol  formed  in  this 
way  from  being  as  yet  put  to  any  practical  use  ;  but  it  is  not  impro¬ 
bable  that,  as  researches  in  this  direction  extend,  we  shall  be  able 
to  produce  the  body  referred  to  much  more  cheaply  than  at  present. 
Once  this  can  be  accomplished  we  may  look  for  several  applications 
of  these  new  bodies,  and  one  of  these  may  probably  turn  out  to  be 
that  which  we  have  mentioned  above, 

We  should  be  curious  to  see  the  new  compounds  obtainable  indi¬ 
rectly  from  flint,  quartz,  or  native  silicates  made  available  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  brilliant  illumination,  and  thereby,  almost  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  rendered  useful  in  photographic  operations. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHS  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  some  rule  has  not  been  introduced  by 
the  adoption  of  which  the  collection  of  photographs  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  might  have  been  rendered  more  attractive  to 
photographers.  It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  pictures  in  this  year’s 
Exhibition  without  being  impressed  with  the  idea  that  some  one  has 
felt  the  necessity  of  going  out  into  the  “  highways  and  hedges,”  in 
order  to  compel  photographers  to  send  old  pictures  rather  than  none. 
Despite  the  resolution  previously  adopted — and  still  believed  to 
remain  in  force — that  all  pictures  must  have  been  produced  within 
twelve  months  previous  to  being  exhibited  at  the  South  Kensington 
display,  we  find  some  there  bearing  the  now  antiquated  date  of  1869, 
and  several  others  which,  as  already  stated,  we  have  been  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  accustomed  to  see  in  connection  with  window  decoration 
in  our  leading  thoroughfares;  indeed,  some  of  the  pictures  now  on  the 
walls  of  the  International  Exhibition  may,  notwithstanding  their 
whilom  presumed  excellence  as  photographs,  be  considered  as  “  old 
hacks.”  This  would  be  the  less  objectionable  if  they  were  only  fitting 
and  worthy  representatives  of  photographic  art  in  1873,  but  they  are 
not.  Again;  another  reason  why  this  collection  possesses  little  inte¬ 
rest  for  photographers  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  all  the  best 
pictures — with,  perhaps,  two  or  three  exceptions — have  already 
been  subjected  to  scrutiny  at  the  last  Conduit-street  Exhibition, 
where  they  occupied  prominent  positions.  To  the  general  public 
this  does  not  much  matter,  as  many  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  really  high-class  photographs  which  they  might  not  other¬ 
wise  have  had,  for  only  a  mere  fractional  proportion  of  the  public  visit 
the  Photographic  Society’s  display  as  compared  with  that  at  the  Inter¬ 


national  Exhibition.  Therefore,  although  somewhat  unattractive  to 
the  photographic  community,  much  good  may  result  from  the  second 
exhibition  of  well-selected  specimens  from  the  collection  which 
adorned  the  walls  of  the  gallery  in  Conduit-street  last  November. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  line  as  to  “re-exliibits”  must  be  drawn 
somewhere  ;  and  we  think  it  not  unreasonable  that  this  should  be 
done  in  connection  with  photographic  works  which  have  run  the 
gauntlet  of  public  criticism  in  the  shop  windows  of  London  and 
elsewhere. 

We  have  but  little  to  note  concerning  the  pictures  which  have 
called  forth  these  remarks. 

There  are  contributions  from  M.  Disderi  and  Co.,  from  Messrs. 
H.  P.  Robinson,  Earl,  Crawshay,  Blanchard,  Bool,  Whiting,  and 
several  others,  most  of  which  we  have  already  noticed  under  other 
circumstances. 

Several  of  Mrs.  Julia  Cameron’s  pictures — notably  those  referred 
to  by  the  “  Peripatetic  Photographer”  in  our  last  week’s  number — 
evoke  ideas  in  so-called  art  bordering  on  the  ludicrous.  Whether  the 
wings  which  our  migratory  confrere  has  assumed  as  attached  to  her 
cupids  and  other  winged  deities  be  those  of  geese  or  swans,  we 
feel  sure  that  their  original  possessors,  were  they  permitted  to  return 
to  existence  and  visit  the  Exhibition,  and  were  further  gifted 
with  the  power  of  utterance,  would  express  an  opinion  of  the  pic¬ 
torial  arrangement  of  their  pinions  in  a  manner  not  too  flattering  to 
the  artistic  status  of  Mrs.  Cameron.  Some  of  this  lady’s  saints  and 
goddesses  (for  instance,  her  St.  Agnes,  Ceres,  Pomona,  and  Eupliro - 
syne )  appear  to  have  been  taken  from  the  same  model — a  young 
lady  with  simply  one  expression  on  her  face,  that  of  appearing  as  if 
she  were  decidedly  uncomfortable.  We  leave  Mrs.  Cameron’s  pro¬ 
ductions  with  the  remark  that  we  are  unable  to  appreciate  her 
artistic  discretion  in  allowing  such  friendly  criticism  as  “  very 
beautiful  ”  to  be  boldly  written  in  ink  on  the  mounts  of  any  of  her 
pictures — as  on  that  of  No.  3068,  for  example — before  they  were 
framed  and  glazed.  We  have  had  occasion  before  to  direct  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  same  questionable  taste  displayed  by  Mrs.  Cameron. 

Another  lady  artist,  Mrs.  Cowper,  shows  several  fairly-executed 
architectural  photographs. 

There  are  two  “  plioto-cretagraph  "  portraits,  exhibited  by  Mr.  W. 
Hanson.  The  effect  is  excellent. 

As  several  additions  to  the  pictorial  display  may  yet  be  made,  we 
may  have  occasion  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  photographs  at 
the  present  International  Exhibition  at  some  future  time. 


From  an  article  in  another  column  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  as  much  density  as  possible  without  sacrificing  sensi¬ 
tiveness,  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  has  been  making  experiments  on 
the  effect  of  an  addition  of  the  malate  to  the  bromide  of  silver  in  the 
collodion  film.  The  addition  appears  to  be  successful ;  at  any  rate, 
we  have  exposed  one  of  two  plates  received  from  Colonel  Wortley 
prepared  in  this  way,  and  find  that  a  capital,  dense  negative,  full  of 
detail,  has  been  obtained  with  a  short  exposure.  To  be  definite,  the 

plate  was  exposed  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  for  fifteen  seconds 

r 

with  a  lens  having  a  stop  represented  by  A-.  We  may  here 

acknowledge  the  receipt  of  some  commercial  uranium  plates  from 
Mr.  Solomon,  one  half  of  which  we  have  tried  and  found  to  yield 
fine  negatives.  We  have  received  no  information  respecting  the 
mode  of  preparing  these  plates ;  but  the  development  was  conducted 
by  adhering  literally  to  the  instructions  for  developing  uranium 
plates  which  will  be  found  in  another  page. 


In  a  recent  number  we  made  one  or  two  remarks  in  reference  to  the 
proposed  use  of  petroleum  for  the  purification  of  distilled  water 
from  greasy  matter,  and  stated  that  most  samples  of  petroleum 
would  be  found  to  render  the  water  less  pure  than  at  first  rather 
than  purify  it  in  the  way  expected.  Mr.  Sutton  now  expresses  a 
wish  to  know  whether  ether  could  be  substituted  for  the  petroleum ; 
but  this  plan  also  we  ventui'e  to  think  unlikely  to  lead  to  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  result.  It  is  true  that  the  water  might  be  purified  in  this 
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way,  but  even  pure  ether  is  very  sensibly  soluble,  and  water  and 
the  best  ether  of  commerce  much  more  so ;  hence,  even  assuming 
the  ether  to  work  perfectly,  the  cost  of  the  treatment,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  would  much  exceed  the  cost  of  distilling  the  water 
properly  in  the  first  instance. 


PRINTING  IN  COLOURS.  — SHORTENING  EXPOSURE 
OF  NEGATIVES. 

I  was  interested  to  see  in  the  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Marseilles,  following  a  notice  from  your  French 
correspondent  to  look  out  for  something  new,  an  account  of  M. 
Vidal’s  experiments  in  carbon  printing  in  colours.  From  the  brief 
description  there  given,  I  conclude  the  principle  is  that  which  I 
published  in  your  Journal  I  think  two  years  or  more  since.  I  have 
not  the  index  of  the  Journal  to  guide  me  as  to  the  exact  date. 

I  have  no  wish  to  dispute  the  independence  of  M.  Vidal’s  experi¬ 
ments;  but  if  the  proof  of  priority  of  invention  be  decided  by  the 
date  of  publication,  I  must  in  justice  claim  originality.  It  does  not 
appear  from  Mr.  Sutton’s  remarks  that  Mr.  Blair  ever  published  his 
trials,  so  it  is  no  wonder  I  should  never  have  heard  of  them  till  now. 
It  is  true  that  I  came  to  a  standstill  in  the  process,  because,  as  an 
amateur,  I  was  unable  to  prepare  the  tissue  delicately  enough,  and 
because  I  could  not  induce  the  Autotype  Company  to  take  the 
matter  up. 

I  can  hardly  believe  that  so  much  has  been  accomplished  as  is 
reported ;  but  I  hope  that  when  I  see  specimens  of  what  has  been 
done  by  Frenchmen,  I  may  be  able  to  congratulate  them  upon  a 
great  and  important  advance.  I  should,  of  course,  have  been  better 
pleased  had  the  process  been  perfected  in  our  own  country,  as  it 
might  have  been,  if  the  holders  of  the  carbon  patents  had  seen  in 
time  the  importance  of  keeping  the  thing  in  their  own  hands;  for 
from  the  very  first  I  gave  them  every  opportunity  for  doing  so. 

The  Editors  can  testify  to  the  fact  of  my  having  originally  worked 
out  this  new  principle,  in  the  prints  of  Ferns  exhibited  last  year 
both  at  the  International  and  the  Photographic  Exhibitions.  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  ever  sent  the  Editors  illustrations  of  the  application 
of  it  to  portraits  and  landscapes.*  I  was  in  hopes  I  might  be  able  to 
send  them  superior  specimens ;  those  I  now  enclose  were  done  at 
the  time  I  was  experimenting  in  representing  the  natural  objects, 
and  they  will,  I  think,  be  admitted,  defective  though  they  be,  as 
proofs  of  the  practical  nature  of  the  system  I  was  working  on,  and 
as  heralding  a  great  and  important  advance  in  the  capabilities  of 
pigment  printing— exhibiting,  as  they  do,  the  feasibility  of  working 
in  three  colours,  one  of  them  being  white,  or  that  of  the  transfer 
material. 

I  should  much  like  to  see  a  specimen  of  these  French  prints  if 
any  should  come  into  this  country,  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Sutton 
or  otherwise. 

Supplementary  exposure  of  negatives  has  been  much  before  the 
profession  of  late.  I  have  no  experience  of  its  use  in  the  studio ; 
but  I  can  give  a  hint  as  regards  landscapes-— probably  available  for 
interiors  also — which  may  be  useful,  especially  to  dry-plate  men. 

Where  time  is  limited  for  the  usual  exposure,  or  where  the  light 
is  below  the  working  standard,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  effect  a 
compromise  in  this  way:— I  put  in  the  stop  necessary  to  ensure 
covering  the  plate,  expose  half  the  time  fixed  upon  as  necessary, 
then  substitute  a  large  stop,  or  full  aperture,  for  the  time  calculated  as 
an  equivalent  for  the  second  half.  Thus,  supposing  the  time  re¬ 
quired  with  the  small  stop  to  be  eight  minutes,  I  give  four  minutes 
with  it,  and  one  minute  with  a  stop  twice  the  diameter,  making  the 
total  five,  instead  of  eight,  minutes. 

Time  is  not  the  only  gain ;  instead  of  a  flat,  grey  negative,  which 
is  often  the  result  of  long  exposure  in  a  weak  light,  I  get  a  negative 
-of  a  good  colour  and  with  pluck  in  it.  Waterhouse  diaphragms  are 
especially  useful,  as  enabling  one  to  change  them  without  disturbing 
the  camera. 

I  anticipate  an  objection  that  the  focus  is  altered  by  change  of 
aperture.  Literally  it  is  so — more  in  some  lenses  than  in  others  ; 
practically,  I  find  it  unimportant  in  landscape  work.  In  the  pro¬ 
portion  I  name  there  seems  to  be  a  fair  division  of  labour — the 
small  aperture  takes  the  picture,  the  larger  gives  the  necessary 
stimulus  of  light.  Geo.  S.  Penny. 


NEW  EMULSION  EXPERIMENTS. 

I  think  the  method  which  I  propose  to  employ  in  future  to  obtain 
great  density  in  connection  with  great  sensitiveness  in  emulsion 
*  Yes;  we  received  the  specimens,  and  have  them  now  in  our  possession  — Eds. 


plates  may  be  of  some  use  to  those  of  your  readers  who  may 
be  working  in  the  most  advanced  class  of  emulsion  work. 

It  is  probably  well  known  that  an  emulsion  containing  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  nitrate  of  silver,  such  as  I  recommend,  has  a  great  tendency 
with  some  pyroxylines  to  give  an  image  so  thin  as  to  require  inten¬ 
sification  with  silver.  This  thinness  of  image,  we  are  all  aware, 
may  be  counteracted  by  the  addition  of  more  bromide  to  the  emul¬ 
sion,  but  with  this  serious  disadvantage,  viz.,  that  every  grain  of 
bromide  added  detracts  much  from  the  sensitiveness  of  the  resulting 
emulsion.  Impressed  with  this  fact  I  have  been  for  some  time 
working  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  replace  the  bromide  by  some 
other  salt  of  silver  which  should  confer  density  on  an  emulsion 
without  in  any  way  injuring  its  sensitiveness. 

I  find  the  malate  of  silver  to  be  a  salt  which  exactly  answers  the 
conditions  I  have  laid  down;  and  I  send  you  two  plates  prepared 
with  malate  of  silver  in  order  that  you  may  see  the  character  of 
negative  to  be  obtained  therewith.  I  believe  you  will  find  them  very 
sensitive,  and  with  both  intensity  and  density  sufficient  to  give  a 
splendid  negative  with  the  first  application  of  the  alkaline  deve¬ 
loper,  no  forcing  whatever  being  required.  I  am  so  satisfied  with 
the  value  of  this  salt  that  I  shall  use  the  malate  of  silver  and 
uranium  in  all  my  future  dry-plate  work. 

I  should  remind  you  that  the  original  proposal  to  use  an  organic 
salt  in  an  emulsion  emanated  from  Mr.  Henry  Cooper  when  he  first 
introduced  the  lactate  to  our  notice ;  and  I  am  only  therefore  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  same  line  with  a  salt  which  I  believe  to  be  better  suited 
for  emulsion  work. 

A  word  in  connection  with  Mr.  Sutton’s  article  on  my  new  strong 
developer  in  your  last  issue.  If  he  will  refer  back  to  my  original 
article  he  will  find  that  I  recommend  the  strong  developer  as  being 
of  the  greatest  value  in  bath  dry  processes,  and  more  particularly 
for  Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon’s  gum-gallic  process,  in  which  he  had  himself 
found  it  of  great  value.  With  an  emulsion  process  the  obtaining  of 
density  can  be  much  assisted  by  substances  used  in  the  emulsion ; 
but  in  the  bath  processes  we  have  not  that  advantage,  and  the 
developer  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  With  Mr.  Sutton’s  own 
bromide  bath  process  —  with  which  I  have  been  making  some 
experimental  tests  lately— the  effect  of  the  strong  developer  is  most 
marked,  a  negative  developing  immediately,  as  he  describes,  and  ob¬ 
taining  the  maximum  of  density  in  a  few  seconds. 

H.  Stuart  Wortley,  Lt.-Col. 

- — ♦ - - 

TENTS. 

In  landscape  photography  a  tent  is  indispensable  to  all  those  who 
wish,  as  a  general  rule,  to  see  their  negative  before  leaving  the  spot 
whence  the  view  is  taken.  A  tent  is  also  useful  at  times  to  a  pro¬ 
fessional  portraitist ;  for  he  may  be  called  on  to  take  portraits  of  the 
dead,  or  of  bedridden  persons,  or  of  invalids  who  cannot  leave  their 
home.  Even  the  most  accomplished  dry-plate  worker  would  find  it 
desirable  to  take  a  tent  with  him  on  his  photographic  tours,  if  his 
negatives  were  required  to  be  of  the  highest  quality,  and  taken  for  a 
special  purpose. 

Tents  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  the  wheelbarrow  tent 
and  the  tripod  tent.  With  a  wheelbarrow  tent  the  artist  may 
dispense  with  the  services  of  an  assistant,  and  may  trundle  his 
entire  paraphernalia  for  the  wet  process  alone  along  a  smooth 
country  road  for  a  considerable  distance.  This  is  sometimes  a 
convenience.  I  have  got  an  excellent  wheelbarrow  tent,  the  wheel 
and  iron-work  of  which  can  be  packed  within  the  tray,  so  as  to 
make  a  convenient  parcel  for  sending  by  rail,  along  with  other 
luggage,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  locality  where  views  are  to  be 
taken.  It  has  one  wheel,  two  legs  .two  handles  which  unship,  and  a 
light  frame  to  support  the  black  cover.  The  cost  of  this  tent  com¬ 
plete,  made  to  order,  was  two  guineas.  I  have  used  it  in  Jersey  up 
and  down  very  rough  footpaths  on  the  hillsides  without  coming  to 
grief.  Of  course  no  tripod  is  required. 

The  tripod  tent  is  of  three  kinds,  viz.,  one  in  which  the  top,  when 
opened,  forms  the  upright  front,  and  is  fitted  with  shelves  which 
carry  the  bottles  and  chemicals ;  another  in  which  all  four  sides  are 
formed  by  the  light-tight  cover;  and  another  in  which  only  the 
arms  are  inserted,  the  head  being  outside,  and  the  eyes  pressed 
against  a  sort  of  shield.  These  three  kinds  have  been  named  after 
their  respective  inventors,  the  first  being  called  a  Smartt’s  tent,  the 
second  a  Leake’s  tent,  and  the  third  a  Stillman’s  tent. 

Of  these  three  forms  I  prefer  the  Leake,  and  I  am  going  now  to 
plead  in  favour  of  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  chemicals  are  liable  to  come  to  grief  in  a 
Smartt’s  tent  when  it  is  turned  upside  down,  as  it  is  sure  to  be  in  a 
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luggage  van  or  on  a  porter’s  truck.  Tlie  bottles  of  chemicals 
generally  go  safest  in  a  basket  with  a  good  stout  handle  across, 
which  prevents  the  possibility  of  their  being  inverted.  When  the 
chemicals  are  carried  separately  in  a  basket  those  which  are  actually 
required  for  preparing  or  developing  a  plate  may  be  put  upon  a  shelf 
within  the  tray,  and  then  the  tent  assumes  so  simple  a  form  that  it 
may  almost  be  compared  to  a  portfolio.  The  tray  need  not  be  more 
than  an  inch  and  a-half  deep ;  the  cover  may  be  nailed  to  the  wooden 
top  and  to  the  tray  round  the  front  and  two  sides ;  and  then,  when 
the  wooden  top  is  supported  by  a  pair  of  pillars  or  struts  jammed 
tightly  beneath  it,  one  on  each  side,  the  whole  becomes  as  firm  as  a 
rock,  and  you  insert  the  upper  half  of  your  body  inside  beneath  the 
voluminous  cover,  and  draw  it  tight  around  you.  In  front  of  you  is 
a  window  or  aperture  in  the  cover,  screened  by  three  layers  of 
yellow  calico  or  non-actinic  muslin;  and  on  each  side  is  added 
a  ventilator,  which  hangs  down  like  the  sleeve  of  a  coat,  and  which 
may  be  kept  open  by  wire  hoops.  Nothing  can  be  simpler  and 
lighter  than  the  whole  thing  is,  and  when  the  cover  is  packed  inside 
the  tray,  and  the  lid  is  closed  upon  it,  it  may  be  compared  to  a  port¬ 
folio,  and,  in  fact,  be  painted  like  one. 

When  moist  plates  are  used,  the  camera  may  be  dismounted  and 
the  tent  be  put  upon  the  tripod  in  place  of  it,  and  the  plates  may  be 
developed,  or  merely  changed,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  operator. 
A  Leake’s  tent  eighteen  inches  long  by  sixteen  inches  wide  would  be 
quite  large  enough  for  developing  or  changing  plates  10  X  8  and 
under.  The  chemicals  required  for  developing  a  dozen  moist  plates 
might  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket,  whilst  a  common  brandy 
flask  would  hold  the  water — the  fixing  and  final  washing  being  done 
at  home,  as  well  as  the  intensifying,  when  necessary.  There  would 
be  no  positive  necessity  to  go  farther  than  the  first  stage  of  alkaline 
development  in  the  tent  in  order  to  see  whether  the  negative  was 
perfect  and  had  been  rightly  exposed.  A  drachm  of  treacle  mixed 
with  an  ounce  of  water  for  the  last  washing  would  keep  the  film 
moist  until  the  process  could  be  completed  at  home. 

A  Leake’s  tent,  with  just  the  few  bottles  of  chemicals  that  I  have 
described,  would  be  found  at  times  a  great  comfort  even  to  the  dry- 
plate  operator,  and  would  give  him  much  greater  confidence  in  his 
results.  I  must  not  omit  to  say  that  every  tent  cover  should  be 
provided  with  a  pocket  in  which  to  put  the  dark  slide.  The  only 
chemicals  required  would  be  a  bottle  of  ammonia,  and  another  of 
bromide  of  potassium  solution  (both  about  the  size  of  the  little 
bottles  which  hold  a  gramme  of  chloride  of  gold),  an  ounce  bottle 
of  treacle,  and  some  packets  of  dry  pyrogallic  acid  in  paper.  A 
bottle  containing  a  pint  of  water,  a  one-ounce  measure,  and  a  couple 
of  dropping  tubes  would  complete  the  outfit.  How  far  better  this 
than  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  common  wet  process,  where  you 
labour  under  the  disadvantages  of  having  to  expose  the  plate  as 
soon  as  it  has  been  excited,  and  to  develope  it  immediately,  render¬ 
ing  a  long  exposure  impossible,  as  well  as  waiting  for  happy  condi¬ 
tions  of  sunshine  and  cloud,  or  the  departure  of  any  object  which 
would  be  a  disfigurement  to  the  picture ! 

If  my  readers  try  moist  plates  and  a  Leake’s  tent  this  summer 
depend  upon  it  their  results  will  show  a  marked  improvement  by 
the  change.*  There  will  be  fewer  failures  than  with  dry  plates,  and 
their  successes  will  include  more  difficult  as  well  as  more  artistic 
subjects  than  if  they  had  employed  the  common  wet  process  in  a 
more  bulky  tent,  with  vastly  more  fog  and  expense  attendant 
thereon.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


ON  THE  CONTINUED  ACTION  OF  RAYS  OF  LIGHT. 

The  subject  above  stated  does  not  appear  to  excite  the  same  amount 
of  interest  in  this  country  that  it  does  abroad,  where  it  has  been 
discussed  and  re-discussed  till  worn  threadbare. 

There  are  so  many  new  elements  of  uncertainty  introduced  by 
the  practice  of  trying  to  complete  exposures  by  after-lighting 
that  it  becomes  a  serious  question  whether  more  be  not  lost 
than  gained  by  adopting  it,  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  merely  as  a  desperate  remedy.  Therefore,  perhaps,  only 
the  more  speculatively-inclined  photographers  in  this  country  would 
be  disposed  to  adopt  it. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  subject,  however,  which  deserves 
serious  and  careful  investigation,  lying,  as  it  does,  closely  akin  to 
the  large  question  of  the  nature  of  the  action  of  light  on  the  sen¬ 
sitive  film,  as  yet  by  no  means  fully  determined. 

*  Biit  'vlmt  about  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Sutton,  not  long  since,  concerning  some  dry 
plates  that  were  quite  certain,  and  giving  negatives  that  were  absolutely  perfect  ?  We' 
"°  nijfculerir,1  to  Hlrow  “damp”  upon  the  moist  plates  so  warmly  advocated,  but  it 
would  be  folly  to  ignore  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  various  dry  processes  now  in 
vogue,  more  especially  those  which  Mr.  Sutton  has  recently  recommended  as  beine  so 
certain  in  their  results.— Eds. 


The  employment  of  after-lighting,  as  recommended  by  several 
photographers  last  year,  evidently  assumed  that  the  process  begun 
by  the  light  transmitted  through  the  lens  was  capable  of  being  eked 
out  by  other  means ;  and  yet  the  assumption  to  a  certain  degree  ran 
counter  to  all  preconceived  notions,  for  it  has  always  been  held  that 
diffused  light,  admitted  in  narrow,  feeble  rays  to  the  sensitive  plate, 
had  the  effect  of  flattening  and  fogging  the  picture.  This,  we  sus¬ 
pect,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  would,  in  ordinary  photo¬ 
graphers’  hands,  be  the  result  of  using  green  or  yellow  glass  for  the 
purpose  of  intensifying  the  plate  by  after-lighting. 

Dr.  Vogel,  always  ready  to  put  any  new  theory  to  the  test,  has 
just  published  sundry  investigations  of  his  relating  to  the  subject 
and  in  its  larger  bearings.  Some  of  his  remarks  we  think  worth 
presenting  to  our  readers. 

He  remarks  that  the  doctrine  of  the  continued  action  of  the  rays 
is  due  to  Becquerel,  who  published  certain  experiments  which 
plausibly  supported  the  hypothesis.  Worker  and  man  of  science 
thenceforth  assumed  it  as  an  axiom,  and  in  propounding  his  aid-to- 
exposures’  scheme  Guetzlaff  simply  carried  out  further  the  theory  of 
his  predecessors. 

For  his  part,  Dr.  Vogel  has  never  taken  very  kindly  to  these 
theories,  as,  we  think,  we  have  made  our  readers  aware.  Without 
any  wish  to  undervalue  the  French  chemist’s  experiments  it  is  sub¬ 
mitted  that  at  the  time  he  made  them  but  very  little  attention  was 
paid  to  the  supplementary  action  of  diffused  light.  Spectra  were 
formed  by  means  of  sunbeams  let  in  through  slits  in  the  shutter  of 
a  darkened  room  with  one  or  two  prisms  and  a  lens,  little  account 
being  taken  of  the  stream  of  diffused  light  which  escaped  ail  over 
the  chamber  through  the  opening.  Such  a  room  could  not  be  called 
“  photographically  dark.”  The  proper  spectral  apparatus  dates 
from  the  discoveries  of  Bunsen  and  Kirchoff  on  spectrum  analysis. 

Becquerel  also  paid  but  indifferent  attention  to  the  purity  of  the 
chemicals  with  which  he  experimented.  Granting,  however,  that 
his  researches  are  free  from  objection  on  these  scores,  there  is  yet  an 
element  of  doubt  admitted  by  Becquerel  himself,  and  which  stands 
yet  uncleared  away.  His  experiments  were  conducted  with  chloride, 
iodide,  and  bromide  of  silver.  In  his  Annuls  of  Chemistry  and 
Physics  for  1843  he  gives  these  details: — 

If  we  coat  a  sheet  of  paper,  or  other  such  surface,  and  expose  it 
to  the  spectrum  rays,  there  becomes  visible,  in  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  a  tinge  of  colouring  under  the  furthest  violet  rays  between  the 
lines  G  and  H,  and  extending  almost  to  F  in  the  blue  ray ;  while, 
on  the  opposite  side,  it  goes  as  far  as  the  invisible  part  of  the 
spectrum.  Should  the  same  sort  of  paper  be  prepared  in  the  usual 
way  in  the  dark  chamber,  and  then  brought  out  for  a  moment  to  the 
sunlight,  so  as  to  give  it  just  a  slight  brown  tint  before  placing  it 
under  the  spectrum,  the  result  will  be  quite  different.  Not  only  will 
the  paper  colour  under  the  violet,  but  also  under  the  least  refrangible 
rays,  so  that  the  blackened  paper  will  extend  in  an  unbroken  line 
from  the  one  end  of  the  visible  spectrum  to  the  other. 

Therefore,  M.  Becquerel  called  the  first  or  violet  rays  the  “  ex¬ 
citing  rays,”  and  the  others  the  “continuing  rays,”  because  they 
were  able  to  carry  on  the  work  begun  by  the  first,  although  unable 
to  start  it.  He  admits,  however,  that  the  previously-tinted  chloride 
is  distinctly  more  powerfully  marked  under  the  so-called  “  exciting 
rays  ”  than  under  the  others,  and  he  appears  to  have  rested  his  theory 
upon  this  difficult  question  almost  solely  on  his  experiments  with 
chloride  of  silver.  What  experiments  he  carried  out  with  the 
iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  do  not  appear  to  have  been  over- 
liarmonious  with  these  conclusions. 

Paper  was  coated  in  the  same  fashion — first  with  the  bromide  and 
iodide  salts,  and  then  with  silver.  The  results  were,  he  said,  essen¬ 
tially  the  same,  whether  these  or  any  other  salts  were  used,  or  with 
the  ordinary  daguerreotype.  The  same  places  of  the  spectrum  line 
were  always  the  most  powerfully  acted  upon. 

Dr.  Vogel,  however,  states  that  it  is  evident  from  the  manner  of 
Becquerel’s  proceeding  that  he  did  not  use  pure  iodide  and  bromide 
of  silver.  The  former,  at  all  events,  contained  unchanged  nitrate  of 
silver,  seeing  that  the  paper  was  flooded  with  it  by  way  of  sensitising 
it;  and  in  the  case  of  daguerreotype  plates  there  was  a  layer  of 
metallic  silver  under  the  iodide  film,  which  played  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  in  bringing  about  the  results.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the 
iodide  of  silver  was  concerned,  Becquerel’s  theory  met  with  plenty 
of  refutation  at  the  time. 

Draper  observed  that  red  light  mixed  with  weak  diffused  day¬ 
light  even  had  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  salt.  Claudet  came  to 
contradictory  conclusions,  or,  rather,  his  experiments  gave  a  dubious 
verdict.  Sometimes  the  red  light  acted  as  a  continuant — sometimes 
it  did  nothing  of  the  kind;  but  liis  experiments  were  sufficiently 
clear  to  lead  him  to  decide  against  the  universality  of  Becquerel’s 
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axiom.  Gaudin  managed  to  develope  an  insufficiently-exposed 
daguerreotype  plate  by  placing  it  under  a  piece  of  yellow  glass ;  but 
the  experiment  was  not  decisive,  as  the  yellow  glass  permitted 
the  passage  of  a  considerable  amount  of  actinic  light. 

The  probability,  in  fact,  is  ‘that  neither  pure  red  nor  yellow  light 
can  have  much  influence  on  the  under-exposed  plate  unless  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  of  the  other  rays  or  the  ordinary  daylight.  These 
colours  are  probably  useful  in  this  operation  in  acting  in  some 
measure  as  restraints. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Vogel  one  or  two  facts  tend¬ 
ing  to  elucidate  this  mystery  may  be  accepted  as  conclusive.  Pure 
white  chloride  of  silver  (Ag  Cl)  is  sensitive  to  the  violet  and  ultra¬ 
violet  rays  only,  and  is  by  them  reduced  to  a  violetish-tinted  silver 
chlorine.  This  chlorine,  however,  or  violet-tinted  chloride  (Ag2  Cl) 
is,  according  to  the  remarks  of  Lubeck,  Herschel,  Poitevin,  Zenker, 
and  others,  sensitive  to  almost  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum; 
hence  it  was  easy  for  Becquerel  to  obtain  a  complete  impression  of 
the  spectrum  on  this  salt.  The  short  exposure  which  he  gave  to 
the  paper  in  full  daylight  sufficed  to  set  up  the  necessary  changes. 
This  coloured  silver  being  sensitive  to  red  and  yellow  rays  is  not, 
however,  a  thing  to  be  astonished  at  if  we  consider  how  purely 
chemical  is  the  action  which  goes  on  in  the  paper,  and  which  would 
suffice  to  brown  it  in  the  dark. 

The  red  rays  may  act  as  chemical  aids  in  such  cases,  and  the 
objection  that  the  small  quantity  of  chlorine  which  so  short  an  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  daylight  suffices  to  produce  cannot  be  forced  on  by 
such  means  to  any  degree  of  intensity  is  not  of  much  consequence. 

Chlorine  of  silver  is  reduced  by  the  action  of  light  to  metallic 
silver  (Ag7  Cl  =  2  Ag-{-Cl),  and  if  the  pure  chloride  be  present 
still  in  the  paper  it  is  probable  that  the  process  of  change  repeats 
itself,  the  newly-formed  silver  forming  in  turn  with  the  chloride  fur¬ 
ther  chlorine  (Ag  Cl  -j-  Ag  “  Ag2  Cl).  This  chlorine  undergoes  a 
further  reduction  in  the  light,  and  so  on  till  all  the  chloride  of  silver 
is  reduced. 

This  demonstration  cannot  be  taken  to  imply  a  “continuing-ray” 
action  in  the  sense  that  M.  Becquerel  uses  it.  If  rays  of  light 
which,  by  themselves,  are  powerless  carry  on  the  action  of  other 
kinds  of  light  it  is  simply  that  by  such  previous  lighting  a  connec¬ 
tion  is  set  up  between  the  elements  involved,  which  the  non-actinic 
rays  have  the  power,  so  to  say,  to  redissolve. 

Chloride  of  silver  shows  the  effect  more  powerfully  than  iodide. 
It  also  shows  the  very  same  violet  tint.  The  violet  ray  is  reflected 
from  it,  while  the  others  are  absorbed.  Now,  only  those  chemical 
rays  can  operate  which  are  absorbed,  consequently  the  action  of 
the  so-called  non-actinic  rays  on  the  coloured  chloride  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at. 

Bromide  of  silver  colours  only  a  greyish  yellow.  Iodide  shows 
only  a  light  shade  of  grey,  and  holds  fast  by  its  native  yellow  tinge. 
This  yellow  ray,  therefore,  it  reflects,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be 
inferred  that  it  has  but  the  smallest  sensitiveness  to  any  after¬ 
exposure  under  a  glass  of  this  tint. 

From  the  observations  of  Dr.  Vogel  we  gather  that,  under  certain 
circumstances,  the  effect  of  an  after-exposure  would  be  good ;  but  as 
we  should  hardly  think  of  trying  such  a  method  with  chloride  of 
silver  in  any  practical  operations,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has 
not  entered  more  fully  into  the  subject  of  the  action  and  reaction  of 
light  upon  the  iodides  and  bromides  so  essential  to  the  photographer. 
So  clever  an  experimentalist  should  be  able  to  give  us  further  and 
clearer  understanding  of  this  hidden  mystery,  and  we  therefore  beg 
to  hope  that  he  will  return  to  it. 

- - 

TONING  WITHOUT  GOLD. 

In  the  April  number  of  our  New  York  contemporary  Mr.  H.  J. 
Rodgers  says  When  Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony  conceived  and  practically 
demonstrated  the  valuable  idea  of  applying  alum  to  the  silver  bath, 
he  most  assuredly  gave  a  lifting-hand  to  the  art — an  incentive  which 
has  proved  of  great  practical  value.  Those  who  understood,  chemi¬ 
cally,  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  article  in  question  could  not 
fail  to  foresee  the  inevitably-favourable  results  which  have  unmis¬ 
takably  attended  its  connection  with  albumen.  Durability  has  been 
its  principal  feature,  through  the  annihilation  of  sulphur — the  fading 
and  destroying  element  in  prints.  By  the  free  use  of  alum  the  sur¬ 
face  of  photographs  is  rendered  doubly  fine  and  soft  in  effect,  and 
the  shade  or  colour  obtained  more  indelible.  In  short,  the  alum  idea 
has  paved  the  road  of  progress  for  the  easier  production  of  those 
mellow  and  delicate,  yet  transparent  and  vigorous,  effects  so  much 
desired  in  photography  at  the  present  time.  During  the  past  six 
months  I  have  used  alum  both  in  my  hypo,  and  toning  baths  with 


complete  success,  the  latter  of  which  is  six  months  old,  and  is  daily 
improving.  Its  appearance  in  colour  is  a  flushed  glow  of  health, 
with  a  delicacy  of  tone  and  vigorous  and  long-lived  constitution. 
Its  working  propensities  never  fail,  so  there  is  little  danger  of  its 
chemical  system  becoming  biliously  deranged. 

My  method  is  as  follows  in  printing,  &c. Silver  bath,  thirty 
grains  to  the  ounce;  ammonia,  ten  to  fifteen  drops  (or  more)  to 
thirty-two  ounces  of  water ;  nitric  acid,  one-half  the  amount  as 
above.  Omit  fuming ;  float  the  paper  from  three  to  five  minutes, 
according  to  temperature,  &c.  Print  the  same  as  ordinarily ;  how¬ 
ever,  I  prefer  a  dark  print,  and  in  colour  neither  a  cold  blue  nor  a 
dingy  red. 

Mix  the  followiug  solution: — Extract  juice  from  five  lemons; 
filter  through  a  piece  of  muslin,  and  add  it  to  a  pint  of  water,  in 
which  previously  dissolve  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  acetate  of  soda 
and  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  alum.  After  the  prints  have  been 
washed  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  take  from  a  half  to  one  ounce  of  the 
above  solution,  and  add  it  to  water  sufficient  to  immerse  the  prints; 
let  them  remain  five  or  ten  minutes,  when  the  most  beautiful  effects 
will  be  apparent.  Slightly  rinse  the  prints  in  running  water  before 
toning,  although  the  above  process  would  set  the  colour  for  the  test 
of  fixing  without  toning ;  however,  for  the  first  experiments  it  would 
be  advisable  to  resort  to  the  following  method:— Take  the  toning 
bath  that  is  in  present  use,  add  common  washing  soda  as  ordinarily, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  few  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  alum, 
ten  or  fifteen,  dispensing  gradually  with  the  use  of  gold. 

Fifteen  grains  of  gold  to  one  pint  of  water,  with  two  drops  of 
nitric  acid  added,  will  tone  a  thousand  prints,  connected  with  the 
above  formula.  Add  a  proportionate  amount  of  gold  to  the  number 
of  prints  when  ready  to  tone,  and  it  will  be  noticeable  that  only  a 
trifling  quantity  will  be  required.  (Copies  for  india-ink  work  would, 
of  course,  be  an  exception  to  this  process.)  Let  the  prints  remain 
in  this  bath  until  the  more  brilliant  purple  is  changed  to  an  almost 
warm  flesh  tint.  The  prints  should  assume  a  rich  purple  hue  on 
being  removed  from  the  lemon  solution.  If  they  are  a  dingy-red, 
under-printing  is  the  cause. 

Fix  the  prints  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  (the  latter  is  prefer¬ 
able)  in  a  solution  of  three  ounces  of  hypo,  to  thirty-two  ounces  of 
water,  with  ten  or  more  drops  of  the  solution  of  alum.  The  action 
on  the  prints  is  rapid  at  first,  but  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes 
they  grow  vigorous  and  brilliant,  and  “  take  on”  just  the  tones  so 
desirable  at  present ;  wash  five  or  six  hours,  and,  after  drying  and 
mounting,  you  will  find  all  the  softness  and  delicacy  of  the  albumen 
preserved. 

I  have  been  toning  without  gold  (except  for  copies)  during  the 
past  five  months.  I  often  add  citrate  of  soda  to  my  toning  bath. 
The  prints  enclosed  are  some  of  the  results.  What  do  you  think 
of  them? 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  PROVIDENT  AND  BENEVOLENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

I  have  read  carefully  what  has  appeared  in  your  Journal  on  this 
subject,  especially  the  able  and  well-reasoned  articles  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Thompson  and  “  Aliquis.”  It  is  true  they  have  covered  most  of  the 
ground,  yet  there  is  something  left  to  be  said. 

Mr.  Thompson  has  shown  very  clearly  that  societies  for  benevolent 
purposes  must  stand  alone;  and  such  societies  as  described  by  him 
may  do  some  kind  of  good  if  administered  with  much  sagacity  and 
care,  otherwise  the  very  idea  of  benevolence  is  debilitating  and 
most  damaging  to  all  true  manhood. 

Whatever  a  man  should  have  let  him  have  it,  because  he  claims 
it  by  virtue  of  his  position  and  relation  to  his  fellow-men.  You  can¬ 
not  make  a  man  the  object  of  charity,  however  well  you  do  it,  and 
however  perfect  the  machinery  of  your  society,  without  that  man 
becoming  acquainted  with  it  himself,  thus  weakening  his  moral  tone. 
All  assistance  ought  to  be  given  as  a  dutjr,  and  as  an  obligation  as 
strictly  binding  upon  us  as  a  debt  requiring  payment.  If  I  give, 
when  the  nature  of  my  relationship  does  not  imperatively  demand 
it,  I  am  doing  myself  an  injury  by  cultivating  a  wrong  association 
between  myself  and  my  brother  man. 

I  may  be  wrong ,  but  I  think  what  is  most  wanted  amongst  photo¬ 
graphers’  assistants  is  a  society  at  first  simple  in  its  nature,  and  one 
not  in  any  way  depending  upon  their  employers  for  pecuniary  aid.  As 
a  body  they  completely  want  rule  and  coherence;  as  they  are  at 
present  they  require  help  in  health,  and  when  in  employment,  nearly 
as  much  as  at  other  times. 

In  Bristol  some  masters  engage  young  men  as  apprentices  for 
three  or  four  years  for  next  to  nothing,  and  they  are  employed  from 
seven  in  the  morning  until  eight  or  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and 
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are  taught  nothing  beyond  the  mere  details  that  conduce  to  common 
usefulness.  There  are  others  who  engage  proficient  men,  pay  them 
well,  and  use  them  moderately.  Such  differences,  no  doubt,  per¬ 
vades  the  whole  country. 

Now,  cannot  a  society  be  formed  for  two  simple  purposes — first, 
to  give  something  like  union  to  the  body  of  photographers’  assistants ; 
secondly,  to  give  relief  in  cases  of  sickness,  and,  it  might  be  added, 
means  of  travelling  to  fresh  employment? 

Such  a  society  would  have  centres  or  places  of  meeting  at  suitable 
intervals,  where  all  information  might  be  given  as  to  where  employ¬ 
ment  could  be  procured,  and  of  the  character  of  the  treatment 
adopted  by  masters  over  the  country.  For  instance:  I  know  an 
operator  who  came  a  long  distance  to  a  situation,  but  who,  for  some 
cause,  was  turned  away  in  a  few  days;  he  was  destitute,  but  after 
a  time  was  assisted  in  procuring  employment  by  a  friend  with 
whom  he  accidentally  met,  and  is  now  doing  well.  Now,  had  such 
a  society  existed,  he  could  have  had  all  information  sent  him 
through  the  lodge,  and  thus  have  been  saved  all  trouble  and 
expense. 

I  observe  that  much  that  has  appeared  on  this  subject  has  been 
written  as  if  a  society  could  be  formed  to  be  principally  supported  by 
the  masters  and  by  donations  from  others,  and  that  the  benefits  were 
thus  to  flow  to  the  men  ;  but  on  no  account  was  anything  to  be  done 
to  “disturb  the  relations  of  employer  and  employed”  or  to  “set  class 
against  class.”  Now,  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  properly  raise  one 
body  of  men  connected  with  a  profession  cannot  have  either  of  the 
above  results;  for  the  whole  body  must  rise  or  fall  together.  All 
connected  with  the  education  and  training  of  photographic  assistants 
(I  mean  relative  to  their  profession)  is  defective,  and  that  arises 
much  from  their  complete  isolation. 

If  the  nucleus  of  an  association  can  be  formed  in  London  no 
doubt  provincial  towns  will  soon  follow  suit;  and  the  provincial 
societies,  as  they  come  into  existence,  will  soon  become  affiliated 
to  the  parent  society  in  the  metropolis. 

The  time  may  come  when  the  models  referred  to  by  the  writers  to 
whom  I  have  alluded  may  be  followed,  but  there  is  as  yet  too  great  a 
gap  between  them  to  be  bridged  over.  In  art  proper  there  is  a  culture 
required  by  no  means  necessary  in  the  greater  number  of  photographic 
workers.  The  same  is  true  of  literary  and  engineering  work.  There 
is  no  hope,  I  think,  of  a  society  being  at  present  constituted  upon 
such  a  basis. 

Let  the  committee  form  a  simple  society  for  mutual  aid  in  the 
government  of  the  profession.  Let  the  benefits  be  in  proportion  to 
the  payments.  In  fact,  let  it  be  a  real  benefit  society,  only  that  the 
benefits  shall  be  confined  to  assistance  in  sickness,  and  to  some 
well-digested  plan  of  giving  to  photographers’  assistants  a  professional 
platform,  thereby  bringing  them  together  on  matters  connected  with 
their  mutual  interest. 

Why  should  there  not  be  a  school  of  photography,  where  ambitious 
members  might,  in  return  for  a  small  fee,  obtain  lessons  in  the  highest 
branches  of  the  art — the  fees  being  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  funds 
of  the  society?  The  most  difficult  question  of  all  connected  with 
the  charity  pi'inciple  might  by  this  method  be  got  rid  of— I  mean 
the  elegibility  question ;  because  to  be  employed  and  receiving  a 
salary  in  a  photographic  establishment,  and  regularly  paying  the 
fees,  would  be  sufficient  to  found  a  claim  to  the  benefits  of  the 
society. 

I  conclude  by  pressing  upon  assistants  that  if  they  have  not  moral 
force  enough  amongst  themselves  to  form  a  mutual  improvement 
and  benefit  society,  without  pleading  for  help  from  the  masters,  the 
time  for  action  has  not  yet  come.  They  must  remember  that  social 
disintegration  in  a  profession,  or  in  an  order  of  men,  is  now  a  proof 
of  defective  moral  progress.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  manner 
in  which  this  principle  has  been  put  by  Mr.  Thompson  in  his  last 
paragraph  on  the  subject.  John  Beattie. 


THE  LATE  MR.  W.  D.  CLARK. 

With  regret  we  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Clark,  of 
Edinburgh,  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  successful  amateur  photo¬ 
graphers  in  that  city. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  the  23rd  ult.,  Mr.  Clark,  who 
resided  in  Mayfield-loan,  hailed  a  passing  tramway  car,  intending  to  go 
to  town,  and  had  to  run  a  short  distance  to  overtake  it.  On  reaching 
the  car  he  jumped  on  the  conductor’s  platform,  on  which  he  remained  a 
short  time,  apparently  to  recover  from  slight  exhaustion  caused  by 
the  run.  At  the  request  of  the  conductor  he  ascended  the  steps 
loading  to  the  roof,  and  it  was  seen  by  some  of  the  passengers  that  he 
was  very  pale.  Before  reaching  a  seat  he  was  observed  to  falter,  and 


immediately  fell  backward  over  the  protecting  rail  to  the  ground,  and 
died  within  three  minutes  afterwards.  We  understand  that  the  medical 
men  consulted  are  of  opinion  that  the  accident  was  caused  by  a  stop¬ 
page  of  the  action  of  the  heart. 

Mr.  Clark,  who  had  attained  his  sixtieth  year,  was  a  native  of  Ayr, 
and  brother  of  the  late  Professor  Clark,  of  Aberdeen,  the  discoverer  of 
the  beautiful  and  simple  methods  of  testing  and  purifying  water  known 
by  his  name.  At  an  early  age  he  was  engaged  to  superintend  extensive 
print-works  in  Dumbartonshire,  having  previously  acquired  a  large  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  practical  chemistry.  From  Dumbartonshire  Mr. 
Clark  went  to  take  charge  of  similar,  but  much  more  extensive,  works 
in  Lancashire,  where  he  soon  gained  for  himself  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  most  thoroughly-educated  and  best  calico  printers  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Clark  afterwards  became  partner  with  Mr.  Buckley,  M.P. 
for  Staleybridge,  and  continued  in  that  position  till  he  removed  to 
Edinburgh  a  number  of  years  ago.  Having,  as  he  then  thought,  finally 
retired  from  business,  he  furnished  his  house  in  the  most  sumptuous 
manner,  and  soon  gathered  round  him  a  circle  of  friends  interested 
in  art  and  photography,  to  both  of  which  he  had  devoted  much 
attention,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  latter  he  was  eminently 
successful. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Clark  conceived  the  idea  of  making  an  exhaustive 
series  of  photographs  of  Melrose  Abbey,  and  set  about  carrying  out  the 
idea  in  a  manner  that  we  do  not  think  has  been  equalled  in  connection 
with  any  other  building,  unless  perhaps  in  the  case  of  Professor  Smyth’s 
treatment  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  He  took  a  large  furnished  house, 
which  he  opened  freely  to  his  friends — which  included  nearly  all  lovers 
of  the  camera  in  Edinburgh — and  engaged  a  staff  of  labourers  with 
scaffolding  and  building  materials,  and,  having  got  permission  from  the 
owner  of  the  beautiful  ruin,  he  began  to  photograph,  stone  by  stone, 
everything  of  interest  or  beauty  that  it  contained.  In  this  way,  in  a 
few  months  he  had  amassed  a  very  large  number  of  excellent  negatives, 
the  prints  from  which  fill  several  large  albums,  and  are  a  perfect  mine 
of  architectural,  artistic,  and  pictorial  beauty.  Subsequently  a  series 
of  lantern  pictures  were  made  from  some  of  the  negatives,  and  exhibited 
and  described  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  and  also  in 
several  of  the  more  important  cities  of  Scotland,  to  the  delight  of  large 
audiences. 

Mr.  Clark  also  made  a  large  number  of  negatives  of  the  historically- 
interesting  houses  and  localities  of  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  and,  as 
in  consequence  of  the  pulling-down  and  rebuilding  action  of  the  Im¬ 
provement  Trust  these  cannot  now  be  repeated,  we  hope  they  will  fall 
into  good  hands  and  be  carefully  preserved.  We  think  some  of  our 
Edinburgh  friends  should  endeavour  to  secure  them,  either  for  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  or  for  the  civic  authorities. 

A  few  years  since  Mr.  Clark,  finding  time  hang  heavy  on  his  hands, 
in  spite  of  his  interest  in  photography,  purchased  the  business  of  the 
late  Mr.  Alexander  Hill,  picture  dealer,  printseller,  publisher,  and 
artists’  colourman.  To  this  he  added  the  sale  of  the  higher  class  of 
articles  of  virtu,  and  his  establishment  in  Princes-street  was  a  favourite 
resort  for  people  of  cultivated  taste  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  A 
few  years’  experience,  however,  convinced  him  that  the  retail  trade  was 
not  so  congenial  as  he  had  expected,  and  he  retired  into  private  life  and 
his  favourite  practice  again. 

Mr.  Clark  was  the  last  Secretary  of  the  defunct  Photographic  Society 
of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Edinburgh  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  in  which  he  took  a  warm  interest,  and  to  which  he 
contributed  quietly  much  valuable  information. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Melrose  series,  which  were  with  wet  collo¬ 
dion,  most  of  Mr.  Clark’s  negatives  were  by  collodio-albumen— a  process 
of  which  he  was  very  fond,  and  in  the  development  of  which  he  grudged 
no  time  that  might  be  required,  frequently  giving  several  days  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  result  at  which  he  aimed.  His  habit  was  to 
develope  by  immersion  in  a  dish,  and  when  all  detail  was  fully  out  to 
wash,  dry,  and  take  a  print ;  then  varnish  over  such  portions  as  were 
satisfactory,  and  return  the  negative  to  the  developing  solution  to 
give  force  to  the  weaker  parts.  This  was,  in  some  cases,  repeated  many 
times,  the  result  being  negatives  of  the  very  highest  class. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Clark  was  working  out  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  collodio-albumen  process,  by  which  he  expected  to  get 
plates  as  sensitive  as  with  wet  collodion.  As  was  his  wont,  he  had 
freely  communicated  his  ideas  to  some  of  his  friends,  so  that  we  may 
hope  they  will  be  able  to  carry  out  his  experiments  to  a  successful  issue, 
and  in  this  as  in  other  matters  we  can  say  of  him,  “  he  being  dead  yet 
speaketh.” 
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As  a  man  of  exquisite  taste  and  fine  perception  Mr.  Clark  was  well 
known.  A  man  more  truthful,  sincere,  and  honourable  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find.  He  has  left  behind  a  vacant  space  that  will  not  be 
easily  filled,  and  a  host  of  sincere  and  sorrowing  friends  who  will  not 
soon  forget  his  worth. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  DEVELOPING  URANIUM 
DRY  PLATES. 

The  instructions  given  below  differ  in  some  respects  from  those  pre¬ 
viously  published.  Among  other  points  of  difference  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  ammonia  is  applied  in  a  larger  proportion  than  formerly,  and  that 
the  solution  is  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  adding 
water  when  mixing  up  the  several  ingredients.  The  instructions  are 
written  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  and  are  specially  intended  for 
uranium  dry  plates. 

A  few  words  to  commence  with  on  the  exposure  the  plates  will 
require.  In  my  own  practice  I  expose  rather  more  than  what  an 
average  wet  collodion  plate  would  require,  but  where  the  light  is  very 
feeble,  as  for  interiors,  portraits,  &c.,  it  is  well  to  give  them  a  con¬ 
siderably  longer  exposure,  as,  though  a  dry  film  may  be  as  sensitive  as 
a  wet  one,  it  appears  to  take  longer,  when  the  light  is  very  weak,  to 
start  into  action. 

One  most  important  point  in  connection  with  the  taking  of  negatives 
must  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  viz.,  that  a  plate  should  always  be  over- 
ratlier  than  under-exposed.  In  an  over-exposed  plate  the  unnecessary 
amount  of  light  that  it  has  received  can  always  be  controlled  and  ren¬ 
dered  harmless  by  the  immediate  addition  of  more  bromide  to  the 
developer ;  while  if  a  plate  has  not  been  sufficiently  exposed  to  light,  no 
method  of  developing,  and  no  manipulation  of  chemicals,  can  by  any 
ossibility  be  expected  to  produce  on  the  plate  what  the  light  has  not 
een  allowed  sufficient  time  to  impress.  Under-exposure,  in  all  pro¬ 
cesses,  is  the  most  usual  fault  with  photographers,  and  should  be 
specially  guarded  against  in  dry  plates. 

It  is  necessary,  moreover,  that  anyone  wishing  to  succeed  thoroughly 
with  dry  plates,  should  make  themselves  well  acquainted  with  the 
principles  and  practice  of  alkaline  development.  In  this  development 
pyrogallic  acid  and  ammonia  are  the  active  agents,  while  bromide  is 
used  as  a  restrainer,  replacing  in  this  process  the  acid  used  in  the  wet. 
It  is  well  to  use  the  pyrogallic  acid  always  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
to  vary  the  ammonia  and  bromide  according  to  circumstances. 

In  the  following  instructions  I  have  given  the  correct  proportions  for 
average  work,  and  a  little  experience  will  enable  workers  to  vary  the 
development  for  any  special  subject.  The  following  facts  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind.  If  a  plate  fog  it  is  due  to  one  of  three  causes  : — 
1.  Extraneous  light  having  got  at  the  plate  in  some  way,  and  these 
plates  being  very  sensitive  must  be  unpacked,  put  into  the  slides,  and 
developed  by  orange  light,  and  not  even  a  naked  candle  be  used  without 
orange  glass  or  calico  in  front  of  it.  2.  From  over  exposure.  3.  From 
the  use  of  too  little  bromide  in  the  development.  Each  of  these  errors 
can  be  easily  guarded  against,  and  experience  will  soon  enable  you  to 
detect  any  fault  in  your  manipulation.  I  should  here  mention  that  the 
yellow  glass  commonly  used  in  dark  rooms  is  not  sufficiently  orange  for 
safe  use  with  bromide  plates,  but  can  be  made  to  answer  by  putting  in 
front  of  it  one  or  two  thicknesses  of  red  silk  or  muslin.  Should,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  dark  shadows  remain  too  clear  and  deficient  in  detail, 
it  is  a  sign  that  the  plate  is  under-exposed  or  that  too  much  bromide 
has  been  used  in  the  development. 

One  noticeable  point  in  these  plates  is  the  advantage  they  have  over 
wet  plates  in  the  latitude  that  is  permissible  in  their  development,  and 
to  anyone  who  has  obtained  a  little  experience  in  alkaline  development 
the  obtaining  of  good  negatives  becomes  an  absolute  certainty,  as  the 
conditions  of  this  process,  whether  the  collodion  is  used  wet  in  the 
camera  or  as  a  dry  film,  are  far  more  stable  and  certain  than  those  of  a 
process  of  which  an  ever-changing  bath  is  one  of  the  component  parts. 
To  illustrate  this  fact  the  following  should  be  borne  in  mind : — If  two 
plates  are  exposed  on  the  same  view  at  the  same  time,  one  for  five 
seconds  and  the  other  for  fifteen,  and  the  first  be  developed  with  a 
solution  containing  ammonia  four  drachms,  and  bromide  twenty  drops, 
and  the  second  with  a  solution  containing  ammonia  four  drachms,  and 
bromide  fifty  drops,  the  resulting  negatives  will  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
identical ;  but  if  you  were  to  reverse  the  developing  solutions  on  the  two 
plates  you  would  infallibly  spoil  both.  The  one  exposed  five  seconds 
would  be  useless,  because  the  short  exposure  and  the  bromide  in  the 
developer  would  both  act  in  preventing  sufficient  detail  in  the  shadows ; 
while  the  other  negative  would  fog,  as  it  would  have  had  a  long  expo¬ 
sure  and  not  sufficient  bromide  to  control  the  development.  A  remem¬ 
brance  of  this  fact  will  enable  the  worker  soon  to  obtain  the  necessary 
experience  with  a  view  to  keeping  a  correct  balance  between  the  expo¬ 
sure  of  the  plate  and  the  proportions  of  bromide  and  ammonia. 

Plates  that  have  received  fair  exposure  and  good  light  can  be  developed 
quickly,  and  will  attain  sufficient  density  without  redeveloping  with 
silver.  Plates  that  have  received  a  short  exposure,  such  as  skies, 
instantaneous  views,  portraits,  &c.,  may  be  required  to  be  slowly  and 
patiently  developed  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results.  With  such 


subjects  it  may  occasionally  be  found  undesirable  to  complete  the 
development  with  ammonia,  but  to  obtain  density  by  after-intensification 
with  pyro.  and  silver,  stopping  the  ammonia  development  when  the 
detail  is  quite  out.  The  finest  negatives  are  always  obtained  by  giving 
a  long  exposure,  so  as  to  obtain  the  whole  of  the  detail  with  the  first 
alkaline  developer,  and,  when  necessary,  giving  a  slight  touch  with  the 
intensifier  to  obtain  density  and  crispness. 

The  following  solutions  will  be  required  :  — 


^  f  Carbonate  of  ammonia  .  80  grains. 

g  f  Bromide  of  potassium .  12  grains. 

'  (Water  .  1  ounce. 

p  j  Pyrogallic  acid .  96  grains. 

'  \Pui’e  alcohol  .  1  ounce. 

M. — Methylated  alcohol. 

W. — Distilled  water. 


Should  there  be  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  carbonate  of  ammonia 
ordinary  liquid  ammonia  will  answer  the  purpose,  used  in  the  following 
proportions  : — 

Ammonia  . .  20  drops, 

Water . . .  1  ounce, 

though  the  carbonate  is  far  preferable. 

If  the  following  method  of  working  be  closely  adhered  to  it  will  be 
found  the  simplest  and  best  method  of  development  for  these  dry  plates. 

Put  the  exposed  plate  on  a  levelling-stand  and  pour  over  it  alcohol  of 
825°  diluted  with  twenty  per  cent,  of  distilled  water,  and  leave  it  to 
soak  into  the  film  for  about  a  minute,  during  which  time  you  can  mix 
your  developing  solutions  in  the  following  manner  : — Take  four  drachms 
A,  fifteen  minims  P,  and  twenty  minims  B ;  pour  the  alcohol  off  the 
plate  back  into  its  bottle  and  wash  the  plate  thoroughly  under  a  tap 
till  the  greasiness  of  the  alcohol  is  washed  from  the  surface,  and  pour 
the  developer  on  to  the  plate,  running  it  along  the  edge  and  over  the 
plate  with  an  even  sweep.  Keep  pouring  off  and  on,  and  the  negative 
will  rapidly  come  up,  adding  more  ammonia  from  time  to  time  to  bring 
up  the  density  and  detail,  and  the  same  proportion  of  bromide  with  it 
each  time  with  the  object  of  keeping  the  shadows  clear.  The  first 
alcohol  can  be  used  over  and  over  again,  but  will  want  filtering  ;  when 
very  deeply  coloured  by  the  stain  dissolved  out  of  the  film  it  must  be 
thrown  away. 

According  to  the  way  in  which  the  plate  comes  out  you  will  see 
whether  the  exposure  and  development  have  been  right.  If  the  plate 
flashes  out  at  once  on  the  application  of  the  developer  it  is  over-exposed, 
and  more  bromide  should  be  added  at  once  to  control  the  development. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  negative  remain  for  thirty  or  forty  seconds 
without  the  picture  appearing  it  will  be  a  sign  of  under-exposure,  and 
from  one  to  two  drachms  of  A  may  be  added  to  the  developer. 

If  a  plate  has  received  a  full  exposure,  and  has  come  out  rapidly 
under  the  first  developer,  it  is  frequently  a  very  good  plan  to  add 
twenty  minims  of  B  to  the  developer,  and  apply  that  to  the  plate  for 
half  a  minute  or  so  before  adding  more  ammonia ;  a  more  brilliant  nega¬ 
tive  will  be  the  result. 

It  may  be  that  some  pictures  taken  in  a  weak  light  may  require  much 
forcing ;  if  so,  remember  to  add  the  same  proportions  of  B  with  A,  and 
a  few  drops  of  P.  If  the  plate  be  very  clear  and  devoid  of  detail  it  may 
be  permissible  to  add  a  few  drops  of  A  without  any  B.  Bear  this  rule 
ever  in  mind— if  you  wish  the  plates  to  work  more  quickly  reduce  the 
bromide  in  the  developer,  if  there  be  any  tendency  to  fog  increase  the 
bromide  or  decrease  the  exposure. 

On  any  dark  spot  in  the  picture  where  there  is  a  deep  shadow  pour 
the  solution  constantly,  which  will  soon  bring  out  the  detail.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  very  useful  to  pour  the  developer  off  the  film  and  leave  the 
negative  on  the  developing-stand  with  no  solution  on  it  for  a  minute  or  two 
at  a  time,  as  that  assists  to  bring  both  detail  and  density.  In  pouring  off 
the  developer  rock  the  plate,  so  that  the  former  does  not  run  in  lines. 

I  may  here  note  that  when  a  plate  has  had  too  short  an  exposure,  or 
the  subject  badly  lit,  it  is  well,  if  the  first  lot  of  developer  appear  to 
have  exhausted  its  action,  to  make  up  a  second  quantity  in  the 
same  proportion  as  before. 

It  is  probable  that  sufficient  density  will  be  obtained  by  this  develop¬ 
ment  only,  in  which  case  you  need  only  fix  with  either  of  the  two 
following  solutions ;  but  should  it  not  do  so  it  will  intensify  immediately 
by  the  following  method : — Wash  the  plate  well,  and  pour  ever  it  a 
solution  of  acetic  acid  or  citric  acid  in  water — about  half-a-drachm  of  the 
former,  or  two  grains  of  the  latter,  to  the  ounce  of  water  ;  leave  on  the 
film  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  then  wash  thoroughly  off  and  fix  in  a 
solution  of — 

Hyposulphite  of  soda .  1  ounce. 

Water .  8  ounces. 

or — 

Cyanide  of  potassium . 20  grains. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

Pour  the  fixing  solution  on  to  the  negative  and  the  action  takes  place 
immediately ;  after  which  give  the  plate  a  thorough  washing. 

Make  a  solution  of — 

S — Nitrate  of  silver . 10  grains. 

Ordinary  nitric  acid  . 20  minims. 

Water  . 1  ounce. 
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As  the  strength  of  commercial  nitric  acid  varies  much  the  following 
rule  should  be  observed  : — If  with  the  twenty  minims  to  the  ounce  the 
intensifier  becomes  turbid  and  makes  a  deposit  on  the  film  the  sample 
of  acid  is  weak,  and  its  quantity  should  be  increased.  If  the  inten¬ 
sifying  proceeds  slowly  the  acid  is  strong,  and  you  must  decrease  it, 
or  add  some  more  plain  silver  to  the  intensifier. 

Take  twenty  drops  of  P  in  half-an-ounce  of  water  and  add  twenty  drops 
of  S,  which  pour  on  and  off  till  the  desired  intensity  is  obtained.  The 
intensifying  can  be  done  before  fixing  if  desired,  taking  care  to  use  the 
acid  before  using  the  intensifier,  or  the  negative  can  be  fixed  and  let  to 
dry  and  be  re-moistened  and  intensified  at  any  time  afterwards. 

If  the  alkaline  developer  make  the  plates  too  dense  dilute  the  de¬ 
veloper  with  water. 

The  plates  must  be  carefully  guarded  till  after  they  are  fixed;  if  a 
candle  or  lamp  is  used  near  them  for  unpacking,  &c.,  it  must  be  well 
protected  by  orange  glass  or  calico.  The  film  is  on  no  account  to  be 
wetted  before  putting  on  the  alcohol,  and  should  the  plates  have  been 
exposed  to  much  damp  it  is  advisable  to  dry  them  just  before  developing, 
by  putting  them  in  a  box  till  warm  with  a  tin  or  stone  bottle  of  hot  water. 

N.B. — I  find  it  necessary  to  caution  workers  strongly  against  the  use 
of  impure  water  and  bad  chemicals.  Many  difficulties  have  been 
traced  to  the  use  of  an  old  sample  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  from  which 
all  the  strength  had  gone  out,  and  many  to  the  use  of  bad  water  and  bad 
pyrogallic  acid.  H.  Stuart  Wortley. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  AN  INDUSTRIAL  OCCUPATION  FOR 

WOMEN. 

[Victoria  Magazine.] 

There  are  few  more  definitely-established  customs  than  that  of  periodi¬ 
cally  sitting  for  your  photograph.  In  the  early  days  people  used  to 
have  scruples,  and  they  offered  objections  that  were  frequently  con¬ 
sidered  sufficient  to  exonerate  themselves  from  passing  through  the 
new-fashioned  ordeal.  But  we  have  changed  all  that,  and  now  to  have 
your  photograph  taken  is  as  necessary  a  duty  as  to  avail  yourself  of  the 
services  of  your  hairdresser  or  your  dentist.  A  photograph  has  become 
not  only  a  household  word  but  a  household  necessity.  Each  drawing¬ 
room  table  has  its  well-stocked  album,  which  is  fast  becoming  its  family 
historical  gallery,  and  every  cottage  fireside  is  made  brighter  by  its  em¬ 
bellishment  of  sun  pictures.  How  deep  is  our  passion  for  portraits 
photography  alone  has  made  clear.  Happy  art,  that  can  create  a  new 
want  and  supply  it  too  !  For  surely  no  invention  has  arisen  so  rapidly, 
has  extended  itself  so  widely,  and  been  responded  to  so  heartily  as  this 
one.  At  once  a  place  was  found  for  it ;  science  recognised  it ;  art  used 
it ;  fashion  patronised  it ;  trade  utilised  it ;  commerce  diffused  it ;  and 
all  gave  it  welcome.  A  little  army  of  workers  were  suddenly  called 
forth  to  put  it  in  practice,  and  now  that  it  has  definitely  taken  its  place 
as  one  of  the  art-industries,  the  question  may  fittingly  be  asked  by 
those  interested  in  spreading  the  domain  of  female  labour,  whether  this 
art  offers  a  fresh  outlet  for  women’s  energies— whether  it  supplies 
to  them  a  new  field  for  legitimate,  honourable,  and  remunerative 
labour.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  supply  information  on  this 
subject,  and  to  give  assurance  that  photography  does  offer  such  facili¬ 
ties.  Already  many  ladies  do  earn  their  livelihoods  by  it,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  larger  number  should  not  be  so  employed,  particularly 
if  the  women  themselves  gave  a  fraction  of  the  energy  they  now  devote 
to  frivolous  accomplishments  to  the  acquirement  of  its  working  details. 

Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  this  art  is  practised,  or 
how  deeply  it  has  interwoven  itself  with  all  our  social  habits.  From 
being  an  article  of  luxury  the  simple  photograph  has  become,  by  its 
inherent  attractiveness  and  usefulness,  one  of  the  necessities  of  civilised 
life.  It  can  be  produced  so  cheaply  that  the  very  poorest  can  patronise 
it,  and  its  best  productions  so  nearly  approach  works  of  high  art  as  to 
make  it  welcome  with  those  who  value  it  only  for  its  intrinsic  merit. 
It  therefore  adapts  itself  to  all  the  varying  means  and  conditions  of 
society,  and  its  cultivators  find  in  every  civilised  community  a  means  of 
obtaining  an  honourable  livelihood.  Granted  that,  as  an  artist,  the 
photographer  occupies  a  very  humble  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
yet  the  fact  remains  that  not  only  in  all  our  large  cities  are  there  to  be 
found  prosperous  photographic  establishments,  but  our  smaller  towns 
also  support  them,  and  few  large  villages  even  exist  but  some  adept 
in  the  art  ekes  out  his  means  if  he  does  not  entirely  support  himself  by 
it.  Nothing  can,  therefore,  better  prove  how  exactly  adapted  is  this 
singular  art  to  meet  a  craving  want  of  our  common  nature.  In  the 
smallest  communities,  long  before  the  penny  newspaper  has  arisen,  or 
the  railway  station  has  made  its  appearance,  the  photographer  will  have 
established  for  himself  a  “local  habitation  and  a  name.” 

The  full  extent  to  which  this  art  has  assimilated  itself  with  our  daily 
habits  could  only  be  shown  by  the  publication  of  statistics  which  would 
be  sufficiently  startling  to  those  who  have  paid  but  little  attention  to 
this  subject.  In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  persons  who  depend 
for  their  means  of  existence  on  photography,  the  number  of  amateurs 
who  follow  it  as  a  means  of  pleasure  is  very  considerable.  Special 


branches  of  other  forms  of  industry  have  been  called  into  existence  to 
minister  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  photographer,  and  in  some  direc¬ 
tions,  especially  in  chemistry,  definite  branches  of  science  have  been 
developed  that  otherwise  would  have  remained  dormant. 

My  purpose,  however,  is  not  to  show  the  extent  to  which  photography 
has  directly  and  indirectly  had  its  influence  on  our  age,  but  rather  to 
beget  an  interest  in  the  art  in  its  industrial  sense,  by  pointing  out  how 
considerable  a  section  of  the  community  make  a  living  by  it,  and  how 
extensive  the  occupation  is.  I  should  also  like  to  prove  that  the  public 
estimate  of  the  photographic  practitioner  is  not  an  accurate  one ;  that 
he  is  not  so  low  in  the  intellectual  scale  as  he  is  supposed  to  be ;  and 
that  his  occupation  is  not  so  sordid  as  is  sometimes  imagined.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  this  art  has  a  valuable  and  interesting  literature 
of  its  own;  that  it  has  many  societies  in  London  and  the  provinces  ex¬ 
pressly  devoted  to  its  cultivation  and  advancement ;  and  that  in  this 
country  it  has  one  monthly  ond  two  weekly  journals  entirely  dedicated 
to  its  interests,  and  that  on  the  continent  and  in  America  its  literature 
is  equally  cared  for.  The  consideration  of  these  topics  would,  however, 
lead  from  the  main  idea  of  this  paper,  and  are  only  referred  to  to  show 
that  photography  has  its  intellectual  aspect,  and  that  it  may  be  ap¬ 
proached  from  a  much  higher  level  than  the  one  from  which  I  propose 
to  consider  it,  namely,  as  an  industrial  occupation. 

Despite  the  well-worn  witticism,  that  some  would  as  lief  visit  the 
dentist  to  have  a  tooth  extracted  as  go  to  a  photographer  to  have  a 
portrait  taken,  it  is  surprising  how  little  is  the  provocation  that  induces 
persons  to  visit  the  studio.  When  the  “welcome  little  stranger” 
appears  on  the  scene  one  of  its  earliest  troubles  is  with  the  photographer. 
At  every  successive  growth  “baby  ”  has  the  fact  chronicled  by  the  lens. 
Boyhood  and  girlhood,  in  all  their  stages  of  advancement,  are  as  faith¬ 
fully  depicted ;  and  during  adolescence  many  are  the  occasions  when 
youth  and  maiden  visit  the  studio,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  and  make 
interesting  exchanges  of  their  facsimiles.  And  so  it  goes  on ;  every 
new  change  of  dress  or  fashion  causes  the  old  cartes  to  be  displaced  by 
new  ones,  and  each  photographic  novelty  gives  additional  reason  for 
fresh  sittings  to  be  taken.  But  this  is  not  enough ;  the  public  must 
have  not  only  their  own  and  their  friends’  photographs,  but  those  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  who  are  anybody.  Greatness  has  had  a  new 
and  modern  penalty  added  to  it — it  must  pay  its  devoirs,  and  frequently 
too,  to  the  photographer.  Kings,  queens,  and  princes ;  heroes,  actors, 
and  authors;  divines,  charlatans,  and  thieves;  great  and  small,  noble 
and  ignoble — all  must  pass  before  the  inexorable  camera.  And  thus  it 
is  that  this  art-industry  is  kept  constantly  going ;  and  for  these  and 
other  reasons  the  certainty  is  that  the  vocation  of  the  photographer 
will  always  remain  with  us. 

Seeing,  then,  that  it  is  so  widely  spread,  so  well  established,  and  so 
likely  to  remain  a  permanent  industry,  is  it  one  that  is  adapted  for 
female  talent  ?  and,  if  so,  are  there  a  sufficient  number  of  women  em¬ 
ployed  in  it  ?  To  these  queries  I  can  very  definitely  answer  that  it  is  a 
very  proper  and  legitimate  field  for  female  skill,  and  that  there  is  no 
adequate  reason  why  the  number  should  not  be  largely  increased.  It 
may  be  stated  that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  pi’oduction  of 
a  photograph  there  is  nothing  that  might  not  all  be  done  by  a  woman. 
There  are  portrait  establishments  in  town  and  country,  on  the  continent 
and  in  America,  that  women  have  successfully  conducted,  and  even 
gained  reputation  for  their  ability.  These,  however,  are  exceptional ; 
and  though  it  is  admitted  that  women  can  do  everything  photographic, 
yet  there  are  certain  portions  where  ill-smelling  chemicals  and  dress- 
disfiguring  solutions  are  used  that  are  better  conducted  by  the  rougher 
sex.  In  compensation,  however,  there  are  other  portions  of  the  work 
where  the  neatness  of  habit,  the  nimbleness  of  manipulation,  and  deli¬ 
cacy  of  touch  of  the  female  assistant  is  superior  to  the  male.  In  advo¬ 
cating  the  introduction  of  a  greater  amount  of  female  labour  into 
photography  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  wish  them  to  pass 
through  a  scientific  training  like  a  “certified”  teacher.  There  is, 
fortunately,  no  need  whatever  for  anything  of  this  sort ;  and  if 
any  woman  fancies  that  her  general  knowledge  of  science,  or  her 
special  acquaintance  with  chemistry  will  be  of  advantage  to  her,  the 
sooner  she  is  disabused  of  these  ideas  the  better.  A  photograph— a 
carte- de-visite,  for  instance — is  a  manufactured  article,  and  a  photogra¬ 
phic  establishment  is  a  factory  where  labour  is  subdivided  for  economy’s 
sake,  and  where  no  one  person  performs  all  the  operations.  When  a 
person  sits  for  his  portrait,  the  part  that  is  performed  in  his  presence  is 
a  very  trifling  one,  so  far  as  time  and  work  are  concerned,  much  the 
greater  part  having  to  be  performed  after  the  sitting  is  taken.  No 
photographer  can  profitably  conduct  an  establishment  if  he  perform  all 
the  manipulations  himself.  He  must  have  assistants,  and  if  he  have  a 
good  business  he  must  employ  many.  Unless  a  man  can  find  work  for 
three  or  four  he  cannot  get  a  good  living  and  pay  his  way.  I  have 
known  one  man  employ  over  a  hundred,  but  from  five  to  ten  is  a  fair 
number  to  conduct  an  average  respectable  establishment.  When  one 
notes  the  number  of  portrait  studios,  this  alone  will  give  an  idea  how 
extensive  an  industry  is  the  production  of  photographs. 

As  to  the  class  of  women  that  find  work  in  photography,  I  may  com¬ 
pare  them  with  three  grades  that  are  met  with  in  everyday  life — the 
“maid-of-all-work”  class,  the  “shopwoman”  class,  and  the  “gover¬ 
ness  ”  class.  The  subdivisions  of  labour  in  the  production  of  photo¬ 
graphs  permit  these  three  kinds  of  female  skill  to  have  adequate  scope. 
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What  I  have  called  the  “  maid-of -all- work  ”  class  is,  of  course,  the 
lowest  grade,  and  their  work  is  quite  behind  the  scenes,  being  confined 
to  what  is  technically  called  “printing,”  that  is,  preparing  the  paper 
and  producing  on  it  the  print  from  the  “negative.”  This  class  of 
labour  is  the  most  laborious  and  dirty,  and,  as  such  labour  generally  is, 
the  least  remunerative.  Women  of  this  grade  are  more  often  employed 
in  the  country  than  in  London,  and  at  best  their  work  is  mainly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  cheap  establishments.  Their  remuneration  will  be  from  ten 
to  fifteen  shillings  per  week.  Their  recommendation  is,  not  that  they 
do  their  work  better,  but  that  they  can  be  got  cheaper  than  men.  In 
many  respectable  establishments  this  kind  of  work  is  done  by  men  and 
boys. 

The  greater  part  of  the  female  labour  is  supplied  by  the  “shop- 
woman”  class.  The  work  consists  in  taking  the  simple  photograph 
and  pasting  it  on  to  the  cardboard,  and,  when  dry,  painting  out  the 
numerous  white  spots  and  other  marks  that  constantly  occur  in  produc¬ 
ing  the  “print.”  There  are  other  little  attentions  the  photograph  re¬ 
ceives  at  their  hands  before  it  is  ready  to  deliver  to  the  customer. 
These  are  the  women  who  attend  in  the  “reception  room,”  and 
also  render  assistance  to  the  lady  patrons  in  the  mysteries  of  the  toilet 
prior  to  undergoing  the  dread  ordeal  of  the  camera.  A  skilful  woman 
of  this  class  will  also  take  the  orders,  manage  the  cash,  and  conduct  the 
correspondence.  The  salary  that  such  a  woman  will  receive  will  depend 
on  the  establishment  she  is  in,  on  her  knowledge  of  her  work,  the  time 
she  may  have  been  in  the  house  of  business,  and  generally  on  her  ability 
and  fitness  for  her  duties.  A  clever  woman  of  this  class  is  invaluable, 
and  it  is  her  fault  if  she  does  not  retain  her  situation ;  for  the  longer  she 
remains  the  more  useful  she  is  to  her  employer  by  her  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  the  establishment,  and  her  acquaintance  with  the  customers. 
Such  women  usually  remain  a  considerable  time  in  their  situations,  and 
when  they  leave  it  is  usually  to  get  married,  or  from  a  break  down  in 
health.  Their  hours  are  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  dusk.  In  sum¬ 
mer,  of  course,  the  work  is  much  harder,  and  the  time  longer  than  in 
winter.  The  salary  of  such  persons  varies  from  fifteen  to  thirty  shil¬ 
lings  per  week.  In  many  cases  much  higher  salaries  are  given,  but  a 
woman  of  this  class  can  always  obtain  a  guinea  per  week,  and  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  her  own  fault  if  she  is  not  higher  paid. 

In  the  “  governess  ”  class  there  are  not  so  many  women  employed  as 
there  ought  to  be,  as  from  their  higher  intelligence  and  superior  manners 
they  are  able  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  render  themselves  useful.  The 
chief  fault  with  this  class  is  that  they  will  not  bend  to  their  work ;  they 
think  too  much  of  themselves,  and  act  as  if  they  were  the  persons  who 
patronise  the  photographer.  Persons  of  this  class  should  always  be 
able  to  keep  the  accounts,  to  conduct  the  correspondence,  to  take  the 
orders  and  see  them  properly  executed,  and  should  be  regarded,  and 
are  so  where  they  do  their  work  properly,  as  in  situations  of  trust. 
If  they  possess  a  knowledge  of  drawing  and  painting  they  can 
command  higher  salaries  by  the  skilful  use  of  their  pencils.  As 
photography  is  rapidly  passing  from  the  hands  of  mere  handicraftsmen 
and  Bohemians  into  a  more  artistic  and  respectable  class,  women  of  the 
“governess”  grade  will  more  readily  find  a  remunerative  field  for  their 
labour,  especially  if  they  will  bend  to  their  new  calling,  and  feel  that 
in  it  there  is  scope  for  an  honourable  ambition.  There  is  no  standard 
I  can  name  as  remuneration  that  women  of  this  class  may  reasonably 
expect.  The  difficulty  of  such  persons  is  to  make  them  see,  until  they 
qualified  themselves  for  their  work,  that  they  ought  not  to  expect  the 
remuneration  to  which  they  may  ultimately  aspire.  It  will  not  take 
long  for  an  intelligent  woman  to  qualify  herself ;  a  few  months  in  a  good 
house  will  do  a  great  deal,  but  until  this  knowledge  is  acquired  such 
an  individual  is  of  less  real  use  than  an  inferior  woman  who  will  at 
once  turn  her  hand  to  anything.  Photography  itself,  as  a  profession, 
will  gain  very  much  by  the  importation  into  it  of  this  higher  class  of 
female  labour,  and  the  profits  of  respectable  photographers  are  such  as 
to  permit  them  to  pay  adequately  for  this  superior  class  of  assistants  ; 
always,  be  it  understood,  that  in  their  manners  and  behaviour  they 
import  no  corresponding  drawbacks,  and  do  not  make  the  mistake  of 
considering  themselves  above  their  business. 

As  matters  stand  now  I  think  that  about  one-third  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  assistants  are  women,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  at  least  one-half.  The  chief  drawback  to  female  labour  is  the 
want  of  better  women — women  with  more  brains,  with  more  carefully- 
directed  energies.  There  are  many  reasons,  some  too  technical  to  be 
introduced  here,  that  might  be  shown  as  to  the  desirability  of  women 
being  more  employed  in  photography  than  they  are.  It  is  an  occupation 
exactly  suited  to  the  sex.  There  are  no  great  weights  to  carry,  no 
arduous  strain  of  body  or  mind  ;  it  is  neat  and  clean,  and  is  conducted 
indoors.  The  many  women  who  excel  in  it  show  that  it  is  adapted  to 
their  capacity,  and,  speaking  from  a  very  extended  experience,  the 
main  reason  that  more  are  not  employed  is  because  we  cannot  obtain 
them  in  sufficient  numbers  possessing  the  requisite  business  capacity  to 
exactly  understand  their  position,  and  act  accordingly. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  intentionally  omitted  all  reference 
to  a  wide  field  for  female  labour  in  colouring  and  painting  photographs. 
This  properly  comes  into  the  domain  of  art,  and  I  have  confined 
myself  to  photography  pure  and  simple.  There  is  an  enormous  and 
lucrative  scope  for  female  skill  in  colouring  photographs.  At  present 
the  men  have  it  almost  entirely  to  themselves,  yet  there  would  seem  no 


more  obvious  occupation  for  a  woman,  who  is  without  the  higher 
genius  to  lift  her  into  the  legitimate  sphere  of  art  and  yet  has  ability 
enough  to  use  her  pencil  skilfully,  than  in  painting  photographs.  This 
is  a  phase  of  the  subject  which  I  strongly  recommend  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  those  who  have  the  elevation  of  woman  at  heart,  as  in 
this  direction  there  is  a  very  wide  field  open. 

In  conclusion :  as  a  well-wisher  to  the  women’s  movement,  I  have 
pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  fact  that  in  photography  there  is 
room  for  a  larger  amount  of  female  labour,  that  it  is  a  field  exactly 
suited  to  even  the  conventional  notions  of  women’s  capacity,  and, 
further,  that  it  is  a  field  unsurrounded  with  traditional  rules,  with 
apprenticeship,  with  vested  rights,  and  it  is  one  in  which  there  is  no 
sexual  hostility  to  their  employment.  It  is  a  business  easily  learnt, 
moderately  well  paid,  and  affording  scope  for  all  gradations  of  skill 
and  ability.  Jabez  Hughes. 


IPtetrags  of  Sotdtus. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

May  13 . 

London  . 

9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street. 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  29th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Library,  William  Brown-street, — 
Mr.  P.  Mawdsley,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  advantages  of  the  different  sensitised  papers  now  in  the  market 
were  discussed,  but  it  appeared  that  the  members  mostly  used  Durand’s 
paper. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  had  tried  Mr.  J.  Solomon’s  paper ;  it  printed 
well,  and  was  slightly  cheaper  than  Durand’s. 

The  Rev.  G.  J.  Banner  inquired  if  any  of  the  members  used  tungstate 
of  soda  for  the  toning  bath. 

Mr.  Ellekbeck.  said  he  always  used  it,  and  found  it  gave  very  good 
results. 

Mr.  J.  W.  H.  Watling  toned  with  phosphate  of  soda,  as  the  bath 
could  be  made  up  without  delay. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  showed  some  prints  taken  from  the  Liverpool 
Dry-Plate  Company’s  rapid  plates. 

Mr.  Wilson  pointed  out  one  of  the  interior  of  Lichfield  Cathedral, 
which  was  quite  equal  to  one  taken  on  a  wet  plate.  Another  excellent 
landscape  view  was  taken  during  heavy  rain.  It  was  remarked  that  it 
was  often  the  case  that  very  clear  pictures  could  be  taken  during  rain. 

A  question  was  asked  in  reference  to  Mr.  Edwards’s  enlarging  pro¬ 
cess,  and  as  to  the  reasons  that  gentleman  had  for  refusing  to  disclose 
his  process  to  amateurs. 

The  Secretary  replied  that  Mr.  Forrest  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Edwards 
on  the  subject ;  and,  though  the  latter  was  not  disposed  to  disclose 
his  process  to  amateurs,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  do 
enlargements  for  them  from  their  own  negatives  at  a  very  reasonable 
rate. 

The  Rev.  J .  D.  Riley  inquired  which  was  the  best  method  of  carrying 
the  camera;  he  thought  a  wicker-work  knapsack  would  be  light  and 
convenient.  Several  members,  however,  objected  to  wicker-work,  as  it 
was  apt  to  chafe  the  clothes  and  shoulders. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  said  he  preferred,  from  long  experience,  to 
carry  his  camera  in  a  case  hung  like  a  satchel  rather  than  like  a  knap¬ 
sack,  as  it  could  be  changed  easily  from  one  shoulder  to  the  other  when 
desirable. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  several  of  the  members  had  cases  made  of 
stout  American  cloth ;  they  wore  well,  and  were  lighter  and  cheaper 
than  leather. 

The  Chairman  said  he  preferred  a  light  box  with  partitions,  so 
that  anything  missing  could  be  noted  at  once ;  it  increased  the  weight, 
but  had  the  advantage  of  protecting  the  camera  from  an  accidental 
knock.  He  had  always  preferred  to  pay  some  one  to  carry  it.  It 
was  rather  bulky,  and  he  thought  it  was  the  most  comfortable  way  of 
doing. 

It  was  arranged  that,  if  the  weather  proved  favourable,  the  members 
should  meet  at  Bettws-y-Coed  on  the  21st  instant. 

The  meeting  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 

- — 4 - 

BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  second  February  meeting  of  this  body  the  chair  was  taken  by 
Dr.  Vogel,  the  President. 

There  was  not  much  business  of  importance  before  the  meeting,  but 
short  conversations  of  some  interest  took  place  among  the  members  on 
one  or  two  topics,  and  these  we  shall  briefly  summarise. 

On  the  question  (put  by  Herr  Schlegel)  as  to  the  best  way  to  pro¬ 
duce  transparencies  several  hints  were  given.  One  gentleman  said  that 
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the  simplest  plan  was  to  print  directly  from  the  negative  on  to  a  wet 
sensitive  plate,  which  plate  was  kept  apart  from  the  others  by  means  of 
strips  of  paper  round  the  edges.  Another  gentleman  said  that  he 
omitted  the  dividing  paper,  thereby  obtaining  greater  sharpness.  This 
was  a  process  of  exceeding  delicacy,  however,  and  requiring  great 
watchfulness.  He  employed  the  light  of  a  lamp,  placed  at  a  distance 
of  four  feet  from  the  subject,  for  such  reproductions. 

The  President  recommended  dry  plates,  remarking  that  by  means 
of  them  undoubtedly  finer  and  sharper  results  were  obtained.  He 
instanced  the  works  of  Mr.  Strutt  [Stuart  ?],  of  England,  who,  by  this 
means,  had  produced  distinctly  lines  as  fine  as  the  five  hundredth  part 
of  an  inch. 

Herr  Lubert  had  forwarded  for  examination  a  picture  which  was 
covered  over  with  dull  spots,  and 

Herr  Prumm  believed  that  the  cause  of  this  species  of  imperfection 
lay  in  the  albumenised  paper.  It  was  apt  to  become  covered  with  albumen 
bubbles  when  the  preparer  was  careless  in  his  mode  of  putting  it  on  the 
bath. 

Dr.  Vogel  said  that  markings  of  a  similar  kind  might  be  produced 
by  the  unprepared  paper  getting  pressed  by  the  finger  nails  in  handling. 

On  a  paper  communicated  by  Herr  Feyerabendt  concerning  a  mode 
of  washing  he  had  in  which  he  made  use  of  chloride  of  calcium,  the 
Secretary  remarked  that  he  doubted  much  the  advisability  of  adopting 
such  a  plan.  The  calcium  was  apt  to  destroy  the  picture,  and  was  also 
very  apt  to  lay  hold  of  the  paper  and  stick  in  it. 

This  opinion  was  not  shared  in  by  others,  who  thought  that  the  minute 
quantity  of  the  chloride  could  hardly  do  any  harm. 

Herr  O.  Lindener  thought  that  all  the  trouble  and  pains  taken  over 
the  thorough  washing  of  pictures  was  really  so  much  wasted  energy  so 
long  as  it  was  the  custom  to  render  them  dirty  again  by  remounting 
them  on  dirty  cards. 

The  President  said  that  the  question  of  washing  was  one  which 
was  very  often  carried  in  practice  beyond  what  there  was  any  necessity 
for.  He  had  washed  the  pictures  printed  from  ten  sheets  of  paper 
seven  times  in  abundant  and  perfectly  clean  changes  of  water,  and.  had 
found  that  the  proportion  of  the  injurious  hyposulphite  was  reduced 
to  a  millionth  part,  at  which  point  it  did  no  harm.  He  advised 
photographers  to  employ  the  iodine  test  for  controlling  that  department 
of  their  work.  The  test  was  applied  as  follows: — Boil  one  part  of 
arrowroot  in  one  hundred  parts  of  water,  add  to  the  mixture,  when  cool, 
a  fifth  part  of  a  gold-coloured  solution  of  iodine,  consisting  of  one  grain 
of  iodide  to  four  of  iodide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  water. 
A  small  drop  of  acid  added  to  this  latter  solution  will  keep  it  good  for 
weeks.  For  applying  the  test  take  two  clean  test  tubes,  and  put  into 
them  equal  quantities  of  the  iodine ;  mixture  add  to  the  one  'some  of 
the  washing  water,  and  to  the  other  clean  water.  If  no  change  take 
place  in  the  colour  of  the  one  which  holds  the  water  taken  from  the 
pictures  we  may  safely  conclude  that  they  are  quite  clean. 

Herr  Mehler,  of  Itzehoe,  sent  to  the  society  a  collection  of  pictures 
in  Denier’s  manner,  and  said  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  them 
for  a  year  past,  and  that  the  public  knew  them  by  the  name  of  wax 
pictures.  He  did  not,  however,  communicate  how  the  thing  was  done. 

Dr.  Vogel  was  of  opinion  that  the  greater  part  of  these  pictures  were 
produced  by  Szek^ly’s  plan,  who  used  a  double  negative. 

There  was  some  further  conversation  on  a  matter  purely  local,  relating 
to  the  rent  of  their  rooms  at  the  premises  of  the  Berlin  Society  of  Arts. 
The  general  and  vast  rise  in  rents  in  that  city,  which  has  taken  place  since 
the  fever  for  improvement  seized  the  people  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
could  not  remain  unfelt  by  photographers,  so  they  would  have  to  pay 
henceforth  twelve  shillings  a  night  for  their  meeting  place,  instead  of 
six  shillings  as  heretofore.  With  a  vote  to  pay  the  increased  rent  the 
meeting  closed. 

— ♦ — 

London  Photographic  Society. — The  next  meeting  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Gallery,  9,  Conduit-street,  W.,  at  8 
p.m.,  on  Tuesday  next,  the  13th  inst.,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  On 
Instantaneous  Landscape  Photography,  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Elwell,  M.A. 
(Cantab).  A  communication  On  Improvements  in  Carbon  Printing,  by 
M.  A.  Marion,  will  also  be  read.  We  understand  that  among  the  novel¬ 
ties  to  be  exhibited  will  be  a  new  developing-box  designed  by  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley. 


— ♦ — 

M.  Piot’s  Carbon  Printing  Establishment.— M.  Jonte’s  Dry-plate 
Box. — Mazac’s  Novelties. — Educational  Uses  of  Photography. 
— Liebeg. — The  Vienna  Exhibition. 

M.  Piot,  a  distinguished  French  amateur,  residing  at  Bheims,  is  about 
to  start  a  carbon-printing  establishment  in  that  town — the  first,  I 
believe,  which  has  yet  been  founded  in  France.  It  is  said  that  his 
specimens  are  magnificent,  and  that  he  is  a  perfect  master  of  all  the 
various  applications  of  this  method  of  printing. 


M.  Jonte  has  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
France  a  very  simple  kind  of  dark  box  for  holding  sensitive  dry- plates, 
of  such  a  construction  that  they  can  be  readily  transferred  from  it  to  the 
camera,  and  back  again  to  their  place.  The  box  is  intended  to  hold 
twelve  plates,  8)  x  C  inches;  its  dimensions  are  14  x  10  x  4  inches. 
It  has  a  double  bottom,  and  the  above  dimensions  include  the  camera 
itself,  which  is  a  part  of  the  box.  We  are  promised  a  diagram  of  it, 
and  I  will  describe  its  use  more  minutely  in  a  future  letter,  if  it  seems 
to  offer  any  good  points  of  originality.  Each  plate  is  fixed  in  a  light, 
independent  frame  ;  these  lie  horizontally  upon  each  other,  and  are 
turned  up  for  exposure  in  the  order  required. 

The  above  system  seems  to  presuppose  a  simpler  kind  of  camera  than 
that  in  common  use.  For  high-class  landscape  photography  the  artist 
does  not  content  himself  with  only  one,  or  even  two,  lenses  of  different 
focal  lengths.  For  plates  8i  x  6  he  would  require  a  set  of  four  or  five 
lenses,  of  focal  lengths  ranging  from  six  to  twenty  inches.  The  use  of 
these  would  involve  a  bellows  camera,  and  how  that  would  agree  with 
M.  Jonte’s  box  seems  to  be  very  doubtful.  A  box  to  hold  a  dozen 
plates,  and  a  Leake’s  tent  to  change  them  in,  would,  I  think,  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  Jonte  box  ;  even  six  double  slides  would  be  preferable.  His 
box  might,  however,  suit  a  round-front  camera,  in  which  only  one  lens 
is  employed. 

I  have  just  received  a  prospectus  of  some  new  chemical  products  for 
photography,  manufactured  by  M.  H.  Mazac,  chemist,  at  Villeneuve- 
sur-Lot  (Lot  et  Garonne).  These  comprise  what  is  called  sel  mineral 
iconomique  for  salting  collodion — a  compound  of  soluble  iodide,  bro¬ 
mide,  and  cyanide — which  is  said  to  confer  extraordinary  sensitiveness 
on  the  film  ;  also  a  new  preservative  for  dry  collodion,  which  is  called 
liqueur  vegeto-animalisde ;  also,  a  new  iron  developer,  and  gold-toning 
bath.  Those  who  are  curious  to  try  these  novelties  may  obtain  the 
economical  mineral  salt  in  five  tubes,  sufficient  for  five  hundred 
grammes  of  collodion,  for  six  francs ;  the  preservative  at  the  rate  of 
£1  per  litre;  the  developer  at  four  francs  per  litre ;  and  the  toning 
bath  at  six  francs  per  litre.  If  any  public  benefactor  can  be  found  who 
does  not  object  to  the  above  prices,  and  is  willing  to  become  a  martyr 
to  science,  he  may  procure  a  consignment  and  let  us  know  how  these 
novelties  turn  out.  Instructions  for  use  are  forwarded  with  the  various 
articles.  The  economic  mineral  salt  in  tubes  can  be  sent  by  post,  and 
along  with  the  tubes  will  be  forwarded  a  suitable  quantity  of  pyroxy- 
line.  A  remarkable  feature  of  this  salt  is  that  the  collodion  made  with 
it  is  said  to  be  equally  suitable  for  dry  and  wet  plates.  Instantaneous 
views,  and  portraits  in  the  fraction  of  a  second,  can,  it  is  affirmed,  be 
taken  with  this  collodion,  en  pleine  lumiere ;  and  everything  will  keep 
indefinitely.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  costs  about  five 
shillings  for  sufficient  economic  salt  for  sixteen  ounces  of  collodion  > 
whereas  the  same  quantity  of  collodion  could  be  salted  in  the  usual 
way  for  about  sixpence,  pyroxyline  included  ! 

The  new  glass-cutter,  to  which  I  alluded  in  a  recent  letter,  can  be 
obtained  from  M.  H.  Carette,  Hue  d’Enghien,  No.  31,  Paris  ;  also  the 
Russian  pyroxyline,  Mann’s  formula  ;  and  the  new  resinous  colours.  I 
have  tried  the  pyroxyline,  and  find  it  very  soluble,  but  not  very  powdery 
or  adherent. 

Dr.  Liesegang,  of  Elberfeld,  Prussia,  will  send,  gratis,  a  small 
pamphlet  containing  remarks  on  the  apparatus,  papers,  &c. ,  supplied 
by  him  to  photographers. 

M.  Marion  now  openly  advertises  the  various  materials  used  in  the 
‘  ‘  ProcMe  Edwards.  ’  ’ 

We  were  talking  the  other  day  about  education  in  France,  and  I  was 
advising  that  the  groundwork  of  a  scientific  education  should  always 
be  laid  at  school,  even  at  the  cost  of  time  now  commonly  bestowed  on 
classics.  M.  Gambetta,  in  a  speech  the  other  day,  said  that  he  should 
never  rest  satisfied  until  three  things  were  established  in  France,  one  of 
which  was  education — compulsory,  gratuitous,  and  secular.  Education 
has  been  already  proved  by  statistics  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  prevent¬ 
ives  of  crime ;  and  it  is  found  cheaper  for  society  to  educate  than  to  punish 
a  criminal.  But  a  study  of  the  beauty,  order,  and  harmony  of  nature 
must  surely  be  more  humanising  and  beneficial  to  the  morals  than  a  too 
exclusive  study  of  the  dark  and  bloodstained  pages  of  history,  which 
convey  so  sad  an  impression  of  human  nature  in  the  past,  and  which 
must  have  a  bad  influence  upon  the  youthful  mind  when  pursued,  as  it 
commonly  is,  at  schools.  But  we  are  now  making  a  vast  stride  iu 
educational  matters  in  England. 
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But  although  I  have  been  praising  lately  a  part  of  the  system  of 
education  pursued  at  the  French  colleges  and  lycees,  yet  I  cannot,  for 
other  reasons,  recommend  any  English  parent  to  send  his  son  to  school 
in  this  country.  The  moral  discipline  in  some  respects  is  peculiar,  and 
we  have  only  to  read  a  little  of  the  modern  history  of  France  to  perceive 
its  bad  effects. 

It  appears  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  important  instruments  of 
education  is  the  magic  lantern  with  photographic  slides  ;  and  this,  I 
think,  ought  to  be  largly  introduced  in  all  educational  establishments. 
The  Woodbury  process  affords  the  means  of  printing  the  slides  at  a 
very  cheap  rate. 

Another  important  feature  would  be  to  hang  the  walls  of  the 
schoolroom  with  enlarged  photographs,  printed  by  any  good  process, 
of  all  sorts  of  suitable  and  interesting  subjects,  which  might  be 
varied  from  week  to  week. 

The  uses  to  which  photography  may  be  applied  for  educational 
purposes  are  immense,  and  I  should  hail  with  much  pleasure  a  good 
and  sensible  popular  treatise  on  this  subject.  M.  L’Abbe  Moigno,  the 
venerable  editor  of  Les  Mondes,  has  taken  up  the  idea  lately  with  spirit. 

The  collodio-bromide  emulsion  process,  in  the  form  suggested  lately 
by  Mr.  Stillman,  is  so  extremely  simple  that  it  might  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  young  people,  and  be  taught  at  school  as  a  useful  branch  of 
education.  The  emulsion,  ready  for  use,  might  be  made  an  article  of 
commerce,  and  the  plates  might  be  excited  by  simply  washing  them 
with  water.  Add  to  this  process  a  good  method  of  transferring  the 
negative  to  gelatine,  so  that  it  might  be  got  by  post,  and  be  reversed  so 
as  to  be  suitable  for  a  mechanical  process,  and  we  should  then  place 
in  the  hands  of  our  young  tourists  and  colonists  a  most  important 
instrument  for  good  regarded  from  many  points  of  view. 

Justus  von  Liebig,  the  great  German  chemist,  philosopher,  professor, 
discoverer,  died  on  the  18th  ult.,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  was  buried 
at  Munich  on  the  20th.  On  that  very  same  day  died  Dr.  Bence  Jones, 
F.R.S.,  one  of  the  three  translators  of  the  first  volume  of  Liebig’s  annual 
report  on  the  progress  of  chemistry,  the  other  two  being  Dr.  Hoffman 
and  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue.  The  illustrious  chemist  studied  for  two 
years  in  Paris,  under  Gay-Lussac,  Dumas,  and  Pelouze.  His  first  impor¬ 
tant  work  was  a  memoir  on  fulminates,  communicated  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1824.  The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known 
in  England  is  a  popular  one,  entitled  Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry. 
Dr.  Bence  Jones,  alluded  to  above,  was  the  biographer  of  Faraday. 

The  following  information  may  be  useful  to  such  of  my  readers  as 
intend  visiting  the  exhibition  at  Vienna  this  year,  vid  Paris.  The 
Vienna  correspondent  of  La  Patrie  says  that  the  quickest  route  from 
Paris  is  by  the  Eastern  Railway,  and  that  the  train  which  leaves  Paris 
at  8.35  p.m.  goes  right  through  without  changing  carriages.  The  entire 
distance  is  about  900  miles,  and  the  time  occupied  about  thirty-five 
hours.  The  only  long  stoppage  is  at  Strasburg,  at  9  a.m.,  for  an  hour 
and  a-half,  which  allows  time  for  breakfast.  You  dine  in  the  train,  as 
is  the  custom  on  many  of  the  continental  railways,  your  basket  of  hot 
provisions,  bread,  wine,  water,  &c.,  being  taken  in  at  one  station  and 
left  at  another  about  thirty  miles  distant.  This  basket  is  rather  higher 
than  a  table ;  it  has  three  or  four  shelves  for  the  dishes,  and  the  top 
serves  as  the  table.  I  don’t  know  whether  this  convenient  practice  has 
been  introduced  yet  in  England.  In  France  the  common  price  for  a 
dinner  in  the  train  is  three  francs,  which  includes  two  courses  of  meat, 
vegetables,  pastry,  dessert,  and  half  a  bottle  of  vin  ordinaire.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  cost  of  living  at  Vienna  during  the  Exhibition  will 
be  about  twenty  shillings  per  day,  if  not  thirty  shillings,  at  the  prin¬ 
cipal  hotels. 

One  of  the  professors  of  geometry  at  the  college  of  Redon  has  just 
shown  me  some  very  pretty  designs  for  coloured  glass  windows,  made 
entirely  with  square  and  compasses.  He  has  about  a  hundred  of  them 
which  he  wishes  to  publish  without  pecuniary  risk  to  himself,  and  he 
believes  that  some  process  of  photolithography  would  be  the  cheapest 
and  most  suitable  way.  If  any  of  my  readers  can  help  him  in  this 
matter  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  the  means  of  introducing  the  parties  to  each 
other. 

We  have  lately  had  quite  a  return  of  winter  here,  and  it  is  much 
feared  that  the  vineyards  have  suffered  all  over  France.  A  French 
savant  has  suggested  (and  I  believe  the  suggestion  has  been  tried  with 
success)  to  place  some  pots  of  burning  tar  and  other  combustibles  about 
the  vineyard  on  clear,  calm,  frosty  nights,  so  as  to  fill  the  air  with 
smoke,  and  thereby  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat  into  space. 


We  have  now  got  post  cards  in  France  ( cartes  postules )  at  three  sous, 
and  international  post-office  orders  between  France  and  England.  But 
I  beg  to  remind  my  readers  that  a  letter  to  France  costs  threepence, 
and  the  weight  must  not  exceed  150  grains.  Thick  English  letter  paper 
and  envelopes  must  not  be  used,  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  thin  paper  ; 
and  the  letter  must  be  reduced  to  the  logical  terseness  of  a  telegraphic 
despatch.  Please  bear  this  in  mind,  kind  readers,  for,  not  being  a  Monte 
Christo,  I  am  compelled  to  refuse  all  letters  which  are  insufficiently 
stamped.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Redon,  May  5,  1873. 

— ♦ — 

PATENTS  FOR  COLLOGRAPHIC  PRINTING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  prompted  to  make  an  observation  or  two  on  some 
remarks  on  Marion’s  infringement  of  the  Heliotype  Company’s  patent 
mentioned  by  your  French  correspondent  in  last  number. 

He  (your  correspondent)  in  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  Marion 
and  heliotype  processes,  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter  so  far  as  novelty 
is  concerned,  after  summarising  the  operations  starts  the  question  of  an 
evasion  of  the  patent  held  by  the  Heliotype  Company.  But  the  counter 
question  arises  whether  the  invention  patented  by  this  company  be  not 
a  “colourable  imitation”  of  Albert’s  process  and  that  of  Gemoser,  both 
of  which  were  worked  and  taught  on  the  continent,  and  described  in  all 
their  leading  and  essential  features,  with  sufficient  minuteness  to  enable 
one  to  work  them,  in  the  English  journals  at  a  date  prior  to  that  of  the 
first  heliotype  patent. 

The  main  difference  between  the  Albert  and  Edwards’s  (heliotype) 
method  is  that  the  film  on  which  the  picture  is  impressed  is  rendered 
insoluble  in  the  one  case  by  exposing  the  back  to  the  light,  and  in  the 
other  case  by  the  admixture  of  alum  with  the  gelatine.  The  former 
method  is  Albert’s,  the  latter  is  Edwards’s.  Query:  might  not  the 
latter  be  held  to  be  an  evasion  of  the  former  ?  But  assuming  that  it 
would  not,  is  it  or  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  use  of  alum  as  applied  to 
photographic  films  of  gelatine  had  been  patented  several  years  before  the 
date  of  Edwards’s  patent?  And  if  this  be  the  case,  is  the  heliotype 
patent,  so  far  as  this  modification  of  Albert’s  is  concerned,  one  the 
infringement  of  which  ought  to  give  rise  to  any  moralising  ? 

Then,  again  :  with  regard  to  that  part  of  the  heliotype  patent  which 
treats  of  the  transferring  the  printing  film  to  a  metallic  plate,  was  that 
not  claimed  years  before  as  part  of  Poitevin’s  invention  ?  Was  it 
not  published?  Was  it  not  even  patented  in  this  country?  If  so, 
then  what  about  the  novelty  of  that  item  in  the  heliotype  patent  ? 
But,  assuming  that  it  was  never  heard  of  previously,  I  then  inquire 
whether  as  good,  nay  better,  results  have  not  been  obtained  when  print¬ 
ing  from  a  thick  plate  of  glass  supported  on  a  smooth  lithographic  stone 
as  from  a  plate  of  zinc  or  even  from  the  stone  itself  when  used  as  a 
support  for  the  gelatine  film?  I  am  aware  of  the  necessity  for  not  in¬ 
stituting  too  rigorous  a  comparison  between  the  works  of  rival  producers 
or  firms,  and  hence  shall  confine  myself  to  the  assertion  that  work  of 
quite  as  excellent  a  quality  has  been  produced  from  glass  as  from  metal 
when  used  as  beds  on  which  the  real  printing  film  is  supported. 

My  object  in  making  these  remarks  is  to  show  that  there  is  really  no 
legal  obstruction  whatever  in  this  country  to  the  practice  of  printing 
photographs  from  a  layer  of  gelatine  by  printing  ink. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  say  that,  as  regards  that  part  of  the  helio- 
type  patent  which  has  reference  to  preserving  the  purity  of  the  margins 
by  the  interposition  of  a  mask  of  paper  or  any  other  material,  it  is  a 
method  which  has  been  in  use  in  the  lithographic  and  general  printing 
trade  for  many  years. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  Delano. 

May  7,  1873. 


Horn  Silver. — Mr.  W.  Chandler  Roberts,  chemist  to  the  Mint,  has 
recently  succeeded  in  preparing  chloride  of  silver  in  the  form  of  a  flexible 
horny  substance,  which  presents,  in  its  physical  properties,  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  native  chloride  of  silver,  known  to  the  mineralogist 
as  “ kerargyrite ”  or  “horn-silver.” — Athenceum. 

Facing  Copper  Plates.  —  Professor  Bottger  states  that  ammonia- 
sulphate  of  iron,  with  suitable  batteries,  gives  beautiful  results  in  the 
electrical  disposition  of  iron  in  thin  films  on  thick  plates,  according  to 
the  process  with  double  salts  of  iron  described  by  him  about  twenty-six 
years  ago.  This  has  proved  of  great  practical  value  in  the  preservation 
of  engraved  copper-plates  from  wear  in  printing,  by  covering  them  with 
a  thin  film  of  this  peculiarly-hard,  steel-like  iron. 

Photography  in  Court. — Photographic  references  are  occasionally 
cropping  up  in  the  Tichborne  case  now  before  the  Court  of  Common  Plea3. 
In  consequence  of  a  letter  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Tichborne  having  been 
read  in  which  she  had  said,  with  regard  to  photographs  which  had 
been  enclosed  to  her,  that  the  hands  were  small,  and  that  “  that 
peculiar  thing  had  done  a  great  deal  with  me  to  make  me  recognise 
him,”  she  also  said  she  thought  the  photograph  “very  like  Roger — at 
least  what  he  was  when  he  was  twenty  ;  always  adding  thirteen  years 
to  it,  as  he  used  to  be  very  slim  and  very  thin,  and  now  he  had  grown 
stouter  a  good  deal.”  The  reading  yesterday  of  this  letter,  on  which 
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the  prosecution,  as  appears  by  Mr.  Hawkins’s  opening  speech,  lay  great 
stress  as  indicating  the  state  of  the  Dowager’s  mind  on  the  point  of 
her  long  lost  son,  led  to  some  discussion  as  to  the  photographic  portraits 
referred  to  in  it,  Dr.  Kenealy  objecting  that  the  copies  produced  were 
enlarged,  and  insisting  that  the  originals  should  be  submitted.  There 
appeared  to  have  been  three  photographic  portraits  sent  by  Mr.  Gibbes 
to  the  Dowager,  and  the  jury  having  copies  of  these  before  them,  it 
was  remarked  by  one  of  their  number  yesterday  that  one  of  these 
portraits  represented  the  original  as  baldheaded.  This,  however,  turned 
out  to  be  merely  a  photographic  defect  in  the  copy. 

Burning  of  Mr.  Tunny’s  Photographic  Studio. — The  studio 
which,  two  years  ago,  Mr.  James  G.  Tunny,  photographer,  erected  at 
11,  Salisbury-place,  Edinburgh,  at  an  outlay  of  several  hundred 
pounds,  was,  on  Friday  night  last,  the  2nd  inst.,  destroyed  by  fire. 
About  a  quarter-past  seven  o’clock,  as  Mr.  Tunny  was  using  spirit  of 
wine  it  ignited,  and  in  a  short  time  the  building,  composed  in  great 
part  of  brick,  wood,  and  glass,  was  enveloped  in  flames.  Curiously 
enough,  Firemaster  Williams,  who  had  been  inspecting  the  fire-plugs 
in  the  south-side  district,  happened  to  be  passing  in  a  cab  at  the  time, 
and,  observing  the  blaze,  he  at  once  proceeded  to  the  studio,  at  the 
same  time  despatching  a  messenger  to  the  nearest  station  of  the  fire 
brigade,  whence  information  was  “wired”  to  the  other  stations  in  the 
city.  In  the  interval,  Mr.  Williams  was  actively  engaged  with  a  hand- 
hose  belonging  to  Mr.  Tunny,  by  which  he  succeeded  in  preventing  the 
fire  spreading  to  the  dwelling-house  immediately  adjoining  the  studio. 
The  engines  from  the  various  fire  stations  duly  arrived,  and  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  extinguish  the  burning  element.  In  this,  how¬ 
ever,  the  members  of  the  brigade  were  not  successful,  till  the  printing, 
operating,  negative,  and  enlarging  rooms,  along  with  the  workshop, 
had  been  reduced  to  ruins.  The  only  part  of  the  building  to  which 
the  fire  did  not  extend  was  the  front  saloon,  the  articles  in  which, 
however,  were  considerably  damaged  by  water  through  the  bursting  of 
a  hose.  The  loss  is  very  considerable,  and  includes  the  whole  of  the 
negatives  accumulated  by  Mr.  Tunny  during  the  last  twenty-three 
years,  several  expensive  lenses,  a  Monckhoven  enlarging  apparatus, 
valued  at  £80,  and  other  photographic  materials.  It  is  understood 
that  Mr.  Tunny’s  loss  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  met  by  insurance. 
The  residents  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  may  be  mentioned,  also  worked 
with  determination  in  endeavouring  to  extinguish  the  fire,  which  was 
not  overcome  till  about  ten  o’clock. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements  ;  but  in  no  case 
do  we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the 
small  cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is 
devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person 
proposing  the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publica¬ 
tion,  if  a  nom  deplume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will 
not  appear. 

I  will  exchange  a  well-made  bellows-bodied  mahogany  camera  for  plates 
20  X  16,  endless  screw,  &c.,  two  fronts,  dark  slide,  &c.,  for  a  cabinet  lens,  or 
3d  of  Dallmeyer’s  or  Ross’s. — Address,  H.  Watson,  High-street,  West 
Bromwich. 

I  will  exchange  a  square  quarter-plate  camera,  with  dark  slide,  &c.,  for  a 
bellows-body  camera  of  the  same  size.  It  is  of  best  workmanship,  and  in 
good  condition.  Difference  adjusted. — Address,  J.  W.  Brooke,  Capel 
St.  Mary,  Ipswich. 

I  wish  to  exchange  the  following  A  mahogany  camera,  with  sliding  front, 
for  one  or  two  pictures  on  a  plate  14  X  7 ;  a  handsome  accessory,  by  Bull, 
four  changes ;  a  carved  oak  studio  chair ;  plain  background,  in  flatted  oil 
(new) ;  also  a  balustrade  and  dado,  in  good  condition.  Wanted  in  exchange, 
a  camera  not  less  than  12  X  10,  or  a  whole-plate  view  lens,  a  whole-plate 
travelling  bath,  a  12  x  10  diito  for  studio. — Address,  Photo.,  6,  Stanley 
Terrace,  Jamaica  Level,  Bermondsey,  S.E. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

«ET  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

James  Henry. — The  powder  enclosed  is  apparently  white  lead, 

R.  b. — We  shall  endeavour  to  obtain  the  information  required,  and  drop  you 
a  note. 

Libanus.— By  placing  a  small  piece  of  blotting-paper  in  the  corners  of  the 
dark  slide  the  stains  will  disappear. 

South  Londoner. — The  developing  powers  of  gallic  acid  may  be  stimulated 
by  the  addition  of  acetate  of  lead  and  of  various  alkaline  bodies. 

Photo. — The  faces  are  all  somewhat  patchy.  Re-arrange  your  lighting  so  as 
to  soften  and  diffuse  the  light,  and  increase  the  duration  of  the  exposure. 

D.  J.  J- — The  collodion  is  too  thick.  Thin  it  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
addition  of  ether  and  alcohol — two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 

F.R.S. — We  shall  be  much  pleased  to  receive  your  portrait  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  it  in  our  album  of  photographic  acquaintances  and  correspondents; 
and  this  observation  applies  to  the  whole  of  our  correspondents. 


G.  Y.  S. — It  will  prove  sufficiently  correct  for  your  purpose  to  estimate  a 
minim  as  a  drop  or  a  grain.  Theso  are  not  accurate  equivalents  of  the 
minim,  but  for  the  purpose  required  by  you  they  are  sufficiently  so. 

Capt.  Parker. — The  hardness  by  which  your  pictures  are  characterised  will 
be  greatly  diminished  if,  previous  to  development,  the  plates  are  immersed 
in  distilled  water  so  as  to  remove  much  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  from  the  film. 

No  Nonsense. — You  are  quite  mistaken  concerning  the  functions  of  French 
polish  on  a  camera.  It  is  not  applied  for  the  mere  purpose  of  conferring 
beauty,  but  rather  for  the  far  more  important  purpose  of  conferring  durability. 

Experimentalist. — It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  film  be  dry.  It  is 
probable  that  to  inattention  to  this  point  your  failure  is  due.  But  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  the  dry  process  in  question  we  shall  give  proper  directions, 
so  as  to  ensure  freedom  from  failure. 

One  in  Trouble. — It  is  probable  that  the  matt  stains  arise  from  the  too 
horny  nature  of  the  collodion.  Try  a  more  porous  and  less  repellent  sample. 
It  might  also  be  a  useful  variation  of  your  procedure  to  add  a  few  drops  of 
water  to  the  present  sample  of  collodion. 

G.  W.  B. — The  optical  centre  of  the  A  combination  will  be  between  the  lenses 
and  within  an  inch  of  the  front  lens  ;  that  of  the  B  combination  will,  on  the 
contrary,  be  outside  of  the  front  lens.  We  cannot  give  more  definite  infor¬ 
mation  unless  you  send  the  lenses  for  examination. 

Geo.  Fletcher. — Some  photolithographers  do  not  mix  the  bichromate  with 
the  gelatine,  but  keep  a  supply  of  gelatinised  paper  ready  for  use.  All  that 
is  required  when  any  of  it  is  wanted  is  to  float  it  for  a  couple  of  minutes 
on  a  bichromate  bath.  After  drying  it  is  ready  for  exposure. 

Quidam.— 1.  We  have  tried  numerous  experiments  in  the  direction  indicated 
but  have  not  yet  collated  them  for  publication. — 2.  The  exposure  to  the 
paraffine  lamp  will  not  affect  the  carbon  tissue. — 3  The  effectual  remedy  for 
your  bath  is  a  copious  addition  to  it  of  chloride  of  sodium.  You  will  find  the 
addresses  of  refiners  who  purchase  chloride  of  silver  among  our  advertise¬ 
ments.— 4.  Try  Negretti  and  Zambra. 

J.  P. — We  are  not  aware  of  any  serious  disadvantages  having  been  found 
indigenous  to  an  ebonite  bath.  We  have  long  used  such  an  one,  and  we 
know  several  who  also  do  so,  without  having  experienced  the  disadvantages 
at  which  you  have  hinted.  However,  a  thin  coating  of  pure  rubber  may  very 
easily  be  applied  to  the  ebonite  bath  by  dissolving  the  rubber  in  bisulphide 
of  carbon  or  benzole,  and  applying  this  as  a  varnish. 

Oryza. — 1.  We  can  scarcely  advise  you  to  make  any  claim  for  the  broken 
negative,  as  the  railway  company  will  affirm,  with  some  show  of  reason, 
that  it  was  imperfectly  packed. — 2.  Remove  the  varnish  by  the  method 
described  in  our  Almanac,  and  then  intensify  by  either  the  sulphantimoniata 
of  sodium  method  or  by  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver ;  or  a  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  may  be  employed  with  advantage. — 3.  Apply  a  very 
thin  solution  of  india-rubber  in  benzole,  and  pour  it  on  like  collodion. 

Pinholes. — A  professional  friend  has  given  us  the  following  experience  of  a 
new  bath.  He  says — “  Bath  after  bath  has  been  made,  thirty-five  grains  to 
the  ounce,  with  two  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  the  four  ounces,  the 
silver  being  the  same  as  I  have  used  for  years.  The  first  plate  or  two  all 
right;  then  a  sandy  surface  to  the  plate  begins,  with  thousands  of  holes  on 
developing.  What  can  this  be  ?  I  then  began  by  diluting,  filtering,  and 
boiling  with  carbonate  of  soda — no  use.  Then  tried  sunning  with  caustic 

potass— no  use.” - Our  friend  subsequently  found  out  at  last  a  remedy  for 

this  abnormal  state  of  matters.  “  The  pinholes,”  he  now  writes,  “  gave  way 
to  hydrochloric  acid,  which  will,  I  think,  be  found  a  permanent  remedy 
for  excess  of  iodide.” 

Received.— D.  Winstanley ;  J.  N. ;  “  Mark  Oute.” — In  our  next. 
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NOTES  ON  DRY  PROCESSES.— THE  FOTHERGILL 
PROCESS. 

What  would  photographers  do  if  it  were  not  for  albumen  ?  When 
we  consider  its  value  as  a  substratum  for  collodion  plates  of  all 
kinds— as  a  varnish  (if  the  word  can  be  excused)  for  the  paper  on 
which  nearly  all  the  photographs  of  the  present  time  are  printed — 
and,  finally,  as  an  agent  in  the  preparation  of  dry  plates — we  feel 
constrained  to  say  that  photographers  and  photography  owe  much, 
indeed,  to  the  feathered  bipeds  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  the 
colloidal  body  in  question. 

There  are  some  photographers  who,  possibly  somewhat  rashly, 
express  the  opinion  that  the  best  dry  processes  are  those  in  which 
albumen  forms  a  part ;  but  we  have  no  opinion  to  express  relative 
to  this  point,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  quite  as  good  pictures  have 
been  taken  without  the  aid  of  this  substance  as  with  it.  But 
waiving  at  present  all  questions  as  to  the  superiority,  real  or  alleged, 
of  one  system  of  dry-plate  preparation  over  another,  it  is  sufficient 
here  to  say  that  the  Fothergill  process  we  are  about  to  describe  is 
one  in  which  albumen  plays  a  part,  and  that  by  no  means  an  unim¬ 
portant  part. 

The  Fothergill  process  was  among  the  first  aggressions,  if  not  the 
very  first  inroad,  made  on  the  Taupenot  collodio-albumen  process. 
It  was  first  communicated  to  The  Times  by  Mr.  Fothergill,  in  a  letter 
dated  April  24th,  1858,  and  when  generally  known  rose  rapidly  in 
favour  among  photographers.  It  has  been  subjected  to  several 
modifications,  and  by  its  means  many  admirable  pictures  have  been 
produced.  During  the  past  week  we  have  been  working  “  in  the 
field”  in  company  with  some  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  is  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  Fothergill  man,  and  who  has  by  this  process  produced  pictures 
which  have  been  very  greatly  admired  at  recent  exhibitions.  The 
process,  indeed,  is  one  which  can  be  thoroughly  recommended,  not 
less  on  account  of  the  good  quality  of  the  negatives  obtained 
by  it  as  on  account  of  the  stability  and  general  certainty  of  the 
plates. 

We  need  not  here  dwell  upon  the  necessity  for  cleaning  the  plate 
and  giving  it  a  substratum  of  weak  albumen ;  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  method  of  preparing  and  applying  such  a  substratum  has 
been  already  fully  described  in  previous  articles  of  this  series.  It 
is  always  desirable  to  use  such  a  substratum ;  for  it  renders  one 
quite  independent  alike  of  those  horny  samples  of  collodion  which 
would  produce  a  film  as  tough  as  leather,  and  which  would  slide 
off  the  glass  unless  great  care  were  taken,  and,  also,  of  the 
numerous  defects  that  are  so  often  to  be  found  on  the  surface  of  glass 
plates.  A  weak  substratum  of  albumen,  or  of  anything  else  that 
may  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose  as  well,  is  useful  both  in  the 
wet  and  dry  processes  when  the  plates  much  exceed  quarter-plate 
size. 

The  kind  of  collodion  that  by  almost  universal  consent  is  said  to  be 
best  for  the  Fothergill  process  is  one  which  gives  a  film  of  an  entirely 
opposite  character  to  that  known  as  “skinny”  or  “tough.”  It 
should,  in  truth,  be  of  a  porous  and  rather  rotten  character.  When 
it  is  in  this  condition  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  taking  a  plate 
after  it  has  come  from  the  silver  bath  and  placing  the  forefinger  on 
the  film,  pushing  it  gently  forward  and  then  drawing  it  back  again. 


A  tough  film  will  pucker  up  before  the  finger  by  which  it  is  pushed, 
but  will  become  spread  flatly  upon  the  plate  again  when  the  finger 
is  pulled  back;  a  friable,  porous,  rotten  film,  on  the  contrary, 
may  be  pushed  forward  but  will  not  stand  to  be  drawn  back  again, 
any  attempt  to  make  it  do  so  resulting  in  a  fracture  of  the  film. 
Collodion  of  this  description  is  best  adapted  for  the  Fothergill  pro¬ 
cess.  It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  any  old  collodion 
will  do ;  on  the  contrary,  the  collodion  must  be  of  good  quality  and 
produce  good  pictures  when  used  in  the  wet  collodion  operation. 
Inattention  to  this  may  prove  the  source  of  complete  failure  in  this 
process. 

No  special  kind  of  bath  is  required;  that  used  for  wet  collodion 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

On  removal  from  the  bath  the  plate  is  placed  in  a  limited  quantity 
of  distilled  water  in  a  flat  bath  and  washed  until  all  the  greasy 
appearance  is  gone.  When  this  has  taken  place  the  plate  is  raised 
up  and  coated  with  a  solution  of  albumen,  composed  of  the  white  of 
one  egg,  two  ounces  of  water,  and  twenty  drops  of  liquor  ammonia. 
This  is  poured  backwards  and  forwards  from  the  measure  several 
times  until  the  plate  has  been  completely  coated,  after  which  the 
plate  is  washed  in  a  flat  dish  very  thoroughly  by  repeated  changes 
of  water. 

At  this  stage  one  or  two  things  conduce  to  sensitiveness.  First  of  all, 
a  very  small  amount  of  washing  after  removal  from  the  nitrate  bath 
is  highly  favourable.  The  way  to  manage  this  is  simply  to  use  a  very 
small  quantity  of  water  for  the  purpose  of  washing,  and  thus,  when 
the  greasiness  has  disappeared  from  the  surface,  a  greater  proportion 
of  nitrate  of  silver  will  have  been  left  in  the  film  than  if  a  larger 
quantity  of  water  had  been  used.  Another  means  of  obtaining 
greater  sensitiveness  is  to  use  the  albumen  diluted  in  a  very  small 
degree.  We  have  given  one  part  of  albumen  to  two  of  water  in  the 
foregoing  directions.  This  is  a  much  weaker  solution  than  was 
recommended  by  Mr.  Fothergill ;  but  for  moderate  keeping  qualities 
combined  with  a  fair  degree  of  sensitiveness  it  will  be  found  to  be  a 
good  working  proportion.  For  plates  intended  to  be  kept  for  a 
considerable  time,  not  only  should  the  albumen  be  a  little  weaker, 
but  after  the  final  washing  a  small  quantity  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  gallic  acid  (three  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water)  must  be  applied 
to  the  surface. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  plate  undergoes  two  washings — the 
first  after  removal  from  the  silver  bath ;  the  second  after  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  diluted  albumen.  It  is  important  that  the  distinction 
between  these  two  washings  be  noted.  In  the  first  the  washing  is 
quite  partial,  so  as  not  to  remove  all  the  nitrate  of  silver  from  the 
film;  in  the  second  it  is  of  the  most  thorough  description,  the 
object  of  this  being  to  remove  from  the  film  everything  soluble. 
The  portion  of  nitrate  of  silver  remaining  in  the  pores  of  the  collo¬ 
dion  after  the  first  washing  will  have  been  searched  out  by  the 
albumen,  with  which  it  has  entered  into  combination,  coagulating  a 
portion  of  it  in  the  interstices  of  the  film,  and  leaving  a  quantity  of 
unaltered  albumen  on  the  surface.  To  get  rid  of  the  latter  is  the  object 
of  the  second  washing,  which  must  be  done  as  thoroughly  as 
possible.  No  matter  how  much  the  plate  is  washed  the  coagulated 
albumen  will  not  be  dislodged  from  its  position. 
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To  dry  the  plates  so  as  to  prevent  any  wavy  marks  appearing  it 
is  essential  that  they  be  placed  in  a  position  free  from  unequal 
currents  of  air.  Drying  before  a  fire  is  unsatisfactory,  and  will 
usually  produce  the  markings  referred  to.  So  will  drying  in  a  box, 
should  the  cover  of  the  box  have  been  lifted  two  or  three  times. 
The  best  way  to  secure  uniform  drying  is  to  place  the  plates  on  a 
shelf,  in  a  darkened  room,  reared  up  against  a  clean  wall,  and  a 
sheet  of  blotting-paper  underneath.  In  this  way  they  will  dry  spon¬ 
taneously,  and  produce  pictures  of  an  extremely  uniform  character. 

The  development  is  conducted  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  that 
recommended  for  the  “  hot  water  process  ”  described  a  fortnight 
since. 

The  fixing  should  be  done  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  ;  indeed,  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  all  plates  in  which  albumen  forms 
a  part  should  be  fixed  with  this  agent  in  preference  to  cyanide  of 
potassium. 

MARION’S  NEW  CARBON  PROCESSES. 

Two  new  carbon  processess  by  M.  Marion,  of  Paris,  were  formally 
introduced  to  the  British  public  through  the  medium  of  a  paper 
read  at  the  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society  on 
Tuesday  evening  last. 

The  first  to  which  we  shall  specially  direct  attention  is  one  that 
does  away  with  the  necessity  either  of  printing  from  the  back  or  of 
reversing  the  negative.  It  is  a  process  analogous  to  silver  printing, 
although  it  differs  entirely  in  the  agents  employed  ;  and  if  this  pro¬ 
cess  is  not  to  overthrow  all  old  ones,  it  is  destined,  in  our  opinion, 
to  form  a  new  point  of  departure. 

The  process  is  as  follows A  sheet  of  paper  is  coated  with 
gelatine  and  dried,  a  substratum  of  plain  albumen  having  been 
previously  applied  to  the  paper.  The  principle  object  of  the 
albumen  is  to  ensure  the  adhesion  of  the  gelatine.  Paper  thus 
gelatinised,  when  dry,  is  floated  on  or  immersed  in  a  six-per-cent, 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  to  which  has  been  added  a  little 
sulphuric  acid,  for  upwards  of  a  minute.  It  is  then  dried  and  is 
exposed  under  a  negative  for  about  a  third  of  the  time  required  in 
silver  printing,  or  about  the  same  as  is  required  in  ordinary  carbon 
printing.  The  progress  of  printing  may  be  watched  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  case  of  a  silver  print. 

The  next  operation  is  a  curious  and  very  beautiful  one,  and  is 
dependent  upon  the  continuation  of  the  action  of  light  when  once 
started  in  a  film  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash,  recently  so 
ably  expounded  and  cleverly  applied  by  Lieut.  Abney.  In  a  second 
bath  of  bichromate  of  potash  of  the  strength  of  only  two  per¬ 
cent.  are  immersed  both  the  print  obtained  in  the  manner  just 
described  and  a  sheet  of  ordinary  pigmented  paper,  or  carbon 
tissue,  as  it  is  sometimes  designated.  When  both  sheets  are 
thoroughly  wet  they  are  pressed  in  close  contact,  face  to  face,  by 
means  of  a  squeegee.  They  must  remain  in  contact  for  several 
hours,  the  time  varying  from  twelve  to  thirty  hours.  The  action 
that  takes  place  when  these  two  are  in  contact  is  as  follows : — The 
light  absorbed,  so  to  speak,  by  the  first  sheet  during  the  time  it  was 
exposed  in  the  printing-frame  continues  its  action  on  the  surface  of 
the  second,  which  is  placed  in  intimate  contact  with  it.  This  con¬ 
tinuous  action  only  takes  place  while  the  papers  are  wet,  therefore 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  their  becoming  dry.  This  is  ensured  ' 
by  placing  several  of  the  sheets  together  between  plates  of  glass,  or 
by  other  similar  means. 

When  this  action — for  which  we  need  scarcely  say  no  light  is 
required — is  completed  the  two  adhering  sheets  are  placed  in  a  bath 
of  warm  water  and  separated.  The  pigmented  paper  is  thrown  away, 
a  portion  of  the  pigment  being  now  attached  to  the  print  originally 
produced  in  the  printing-frame.  By  agitation  the  warm  water 
immediately  developes  the  image,  which  has  precisely  the  same 
appearance  as  that  of  an  ordinary  carbon  picture,  with  this  great 
difference — that  the  image  is  not  reversed,  but  is  the  same  as  a 
silver  print.  Nothing  could  be  simpler,  more  practical,  and  rational. 

This  process  does  certainly  offer  elements  of  practical  success 
such  as  have  hitherto  been  wanting  in  carbon  printing.  The  mass 
of  photographers  could  hardly  take  the  trouble,  even  could  they  be 


at  the  risk  and  expense,  which  the  reversing  of  the  negatives  entailed, 
and  hence  carbon  printing  has  never  made  any  great  progress  among 
photographers  as  a  body.  We  commend,  therefore,  M.  Marion’s 
process  to  their  attention.  With  the  facilities  now  afforded  for 
obtaining  tissues  the  experiment  ought  not  to  be  an  expensive  one, 
and  many  might  give  a  new  impetus  to  their  business  if  they  could 
produce  cheaply  and  with  ease  permanent  photographs. 

The  indefatigable  Frenchman,  who  has  for  a  long  period  been  an 
enthusiast  in  all  the  new  processes  of  photography  by  carbon,  has 
also  described  another  of  his  modifications,  of  which,  pending  the 
fuller  publication  next  week,  we  think  it  well  to  give  an  outline  in 
anticipation  to  our  readers. 

In  this  second  pr  ocess  of  M.  Marion  a  transparency  is  used  instead 
of  a  negative,  and  a  print  is  made  upon  a  sheet  of  gelatine  about  the 
thickness  of  a  card,  and  rendered  white  by  the  admixture  of  some 
pigment.  This  gelatine  is  sensitised  on  a  three-per-cent,  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash.  It  is  exposed  till  the  image  appears  thoroughly 
well  brought  out.  It  is  then  laid  upon  a  plate  of  zinc  or  glass,  to 
which  it  is  attached,  and  is  sponged  over  with  a  two-per-cent,  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potash  to  which  is  added  some  chrome  alum,  the 
superfluous  solution  being  removed  by  a  squeegee.  A  sheet  of 
ordinary  unsensitised  pigmented  paper  is  now  laid  down  upon  the 
partially  swollen  image  and  is  pressed  in  contact  with  it  for  an  instant 
by  means  of  an  ordinary  type  printing  press.  The  contact  of  the 
moist  chrome  alum  and  bichromate  renders  the  surface  of  the 
pigmented  paper  insoluble  in  the  degree  in  which  these  agents  are 
pressed  against  the  surface ;  and  this  need  only  be  attached  to  a  sheet 
of  plain  white  paper  and  developed  to  yield  a  carbon  print  having 
every  gradation  of  tone. 

We  gladly  welcome  these  processes. 

- -♦ - 

A  NEW  AND  POWERFUL  LIGHT  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

USE. 

We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  a  new  electro-magnetic 
machine  while  in  action  in  the  vaults  below  the  clock  tower  at 
Westminster  Palace,  and  have  been  so  much  pleased  with  its  action, 
and  withfhe  brilliancy  and  steadiness  of  the  light  obtained  by  its  aid, 
that  we  now  propose  to  give  a  very  brief  description  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus,  and  of  the  trials  made  with  it  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  It 
would  be  useless  here  to  refer  particularly  to  the  great  value  a  con¬ 
venient,  economical,  and  highly-actinic  light  would  be  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher  in  the  many  operations  wherein  it  could  be  utilised.  This 
is  admitted  on  all  hands;  we  therefore  need  not  dwell  upon  the 
matter  here. 

The  machine  in  question  is  the  invention  of  M.  Gramme,  of 
Paris,  and  the  great  point  in  its  favour  is  the  continuity  of  its  action 
as  compared  with  the  necessarily  intermittent  action  of  the  Wilde 
or  other  similar  machine.  We  have  been  informed  that  M.  Gramme 
is  a  Belgian  now  settled  in  Paris,  and  that  while  trying  a  number 
of  electro-magnetic  experiments  the  happy  idea  occurred  to  him  of 
employing  a  ring  of  soft  iron,  instead  of  the  usual  radiant  bar,  for 
taking  the  coil  of  wire  in  which  the  electric  current  is  to  be  deve¬ 
loped.  The  result  is  the  continuity  of  action  of  the  machine,  which 
may  be  generally  described  as  follows  in  the  words  of  the  official 
statement : — 

“  A  ring  of  soft  iron  encircled  with  an  endless  coil  of  covered  copper 
wire  is  rotated  between  the  two  poles  of  a  strong  magnet.  That  half 
of  the  ring  which  is  in  proximity  with  the  north  end  of  the  magnet 
takes  south  polarity,  while  the  opposite  half  near  to  the  south  end 
takes  north  polarity — the  two  neutral  points  of  the  system  being  equi¬ 
distant  on  each  side.  When  the  iron  ring  with  its  wire  convolutions  is 
rotated  the  polarity  of  the  ring  remains  unchanged  in  position  in  regard 
to  the  operator,  so  that  the  action  is  equivalent  to  the  coils  alone  being 
rotated  over  a  stationary,  ring-shaped  magnet.  The  effect  of  this  is  to 
produce  currents  in  the  two  halves  of  the  [wire]  ring  in  opposite  di¬ 
rections  between  the  two  neutral  points.  At  these  points,  however, 
contacts  are  placed,  which  touch  in  succession  a  series  of  studs  in  con¬ 
nection,  at  regular  intervals,  with  the  wire  coil,  so  that  the  opposite 
currents  in  the  two  halves  of  the  ring,  instead  of  neutralising  each 
other,  join  together,  and  form  a  single  current.” 
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It  must  be  added  to  this  official  description  that  the  powerful  in¬ 
strument  we  saw  in  action  consists  not  of  one  great  electro¬ 
magnet,  but  of  several,  the  first  of  the  battery  being  magnetised  by 
the  current  set  up  in  the  motion  of  the  ring,  and  the  electricity 
obtained  by  reaction  being  then  employed  for  magnetising  the 
succeeding  large,  soft  iron  bars,  these,  in  turn,  developing  the 
powerful  currents  collected  from  the  ring  of  wire-covered  iron 
revolving  between  their  poles. 

The  light  produced  by  the  revolution  of  the  ring  at  the  com¬ 
paratively  slow  rate  of  320  turns  per  minute,  the  power  em¬ 
ployed  being  a  two  and  a-half  horse  steam,  engine,  was  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  kind  we  have  seen—  so  far,  at  least,  as  we  then  had 
the  means  of  judging.  The  current  of  electricity  was  steady,  and 
the  light  steady  when  the  somewhat  rough  electric  lamp  used  acted 
properly.  Unsteadiness,  however,  caused  by  defect  in  adjustment 
of  the  carbon  points  between  which  the  electricity  passes  is  a  matter 
,of  no  importance,  as  very  simple  and  efficient  means  are  known  for 
regulating  the  necessary  motion  of  the  carbon.  The  current  was 
stated  to  be  equivalent  to  that  obtainable  from  500  Bunsen’s  cells 
arranged  in  the  usual  manner  for  producing  the  best  electric  light ; 
and  we  can  quite  believe  this  to  be  the  case,  speaking  in  a  general 
way.  It  was  mentioned  that  a  machine  capable  of  affording  a 
current  equal  to  100  well -arranged  Bunsen  cells  could  be  produced, 
and  that  this  apparatus  could  be  effectively  driven,  at  the  com¬ 
paratively  low  speed  required,  by  two  men. 

We  were  pleased  to  find  that  the  machine  did  not  heat  to  any  con¬ 
siderable  extent  when  at  work.  During  the  time  it  was  in  operation, 
when  we  examined  it,  the  rise  in  temperature  was  comparatively 
small,  though  the  long-continued  action  necessary  if  the  apparatus 
were  used  in  a  lighthouse  would  test  it  much  more  severely  in  this 
respect.  Even  if  the  heating  happened  to  be  so  considerable  as  to 
cause  inconvenience,  this  defect  could  be  so  easily  remedied  that  we 
should  not  anticipate  any  material  difficulty  to  arise  under  this  head. 
If  employed  for  photographic  purposes  it  would  be  rarely  in  action 
for  any  long  time,  and  the  heating  would  become  of  less  consequence, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  repeated  heating  and  cooling  of 
masses  of  soft  iron  is  attended  with  ultimate  injury. 

We  have  had  a  larger  experience  than  many  in  the  use  of  long 
batteries,  and  can  speak  with  confidence  of  the  advantages  which 
we  think  will  flow  from  the  use  of  the  machine.  An  apparatus  of 
very  moderate  power  would  suffice  for  most  photographic  purposes ; 
and  if  the  company  which  is  about  to  manufacture  the  machines 
can  produce  a  suitable  size  at  a  moderate  price,  we  should  be  much 
surprised  if  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  so  convenient 
and  economical  a  source  of  powerful  light  would  not  soon  be 
recognised. 

Hitherto  the  application  of  powerful  currents  of  electricity  have 
been  greatly  limited,  owing  to  the  trouble  and  expense  involved 
in  obtaining  the  necessary  power.  M.  Gramme  has,  however, 
ingeniously  removed  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  by 
obtaining  from  a  given  source  of  power  an  amount  of  electricity 
more  nearly  approaching  to  the  theoretical  equivalent  than  has  yet 
been  obtained.  The  prime  cost  of  these  machines  is  at  present 
much  too  high ;  but  we  see  no  reason  why  they  cannot  be  produced 
at  lower  rates,  and  be  made  fairly  available  for  many  important 
manufacturing  purposes. 


A  NEW  TENT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  on  Tuesday 
last,  Colonel  Wortley  exhibited  a  tent,  or  rather  what  may  be  termed 
a  developing  box,  which  he  has  devised  for  either  indoor  or  outdoor 
work.  The  following  observations  on  the  capabilities  of  the  tent 
have  been  supplied  to  us  by  Colonel  Wortley 
“The  box  is  for  use  in  the  field  in  the  wet  process  (either  with  an 
emulsion  or  with  the  bath)  or  for  dry-plate  workers  to  deveiope  the 
results  of  their  day’s  work.  It  is  arranged  in  an  entirely  different 
manner  from  anything  hitherto  published,  the  object  having  been  in 
this  case  to  secure  the  maximum  comfort  in  working  with  the  greatest 
simplicity  of  arrangement.  The  box  contains  ample  room  for  carrying 
all  the  chemicals  necessary,  and  at  a  moment’s  notice  can,  either  on  a 


table  or  on  a  tripod  stand,  be  expanded  into  a  commodious  and  roomy 
box  in  which  negatives  can  be  developed.  It  is  fitted  with  a  sink  and 
tube  for  the  waste  water  to  run  away,  and  both  the  lights  being  of 
orange  glass  the  work  going  on  inside  is  perfectly  protected  from 
extraneous  light.  When  the  box  is  closed  for  travelling  it  fits  into  an 
extremely  small  compass ;  and  this  method  of  construction  enables  the 
box  to  be  made  of  less  weight  than  it  could  otherwise  be.” 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  give  an  idea  of  the  construction  of 
the  box  tent,  and  to  aid  us  in  doing  so  we  give  two  diagrams,  which,  if 
not  absolutely  accurate,  will  serve,  at  least,  to  render  the  principle  of 
construction  easily  understood. 

Fig.  1.  represents  a  side  view  of  a  somewhat  thin,  flat  box,  like  a 
Roach’s  or  a  Meagher’s  tent  when  packed  up.  Like  these  tents, 
one  side  of  the  box  (that  represented  by  a)  is  hinged  at  the  bottom, 
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and  is  made  to  fall  down  in  a  horizontal  position,  in  which  position 
it  is  kept  by  stmts.  This  base-board,  being  covered  with  india- 
rubber,  and  having  an  edging  all  round  it,  forms  a  sink  or  tray, 
which  receives  the  washings  or  slops  arising  from  the  manipulations, 
only  to  discharge  them  through  a  flexible  tube  fixed  in  the  bottom. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  means  adopted  for 
keeping  out  the  light ;  for,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  described  this  tent, 
the  arrangement  is  common  to  many  other  tents.  Cloth  impervious 
to  light  is  nailed  round  the  base-board  and  all  round  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  box,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  so  that  when  the  bottom  is 
let  down  or  opened  out  no  light  is  admitted  to  the  interior. 

But  in  addition  to  the  outer  cover  of  the  box,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  forms  the  base-board  when  opened  out ;  there  is  another  board, 
h,  hinged  to  the  top  of  the  box  and  so  far  from  the  outer  one  as  to 
leave  a  few  inches  between  them,  this  space  being  occupied  by  the 
cloth  covering  already  spoken  of.  This  inner-hinged  board  when 
raised  up  keeps  the  cloth  distended,  as  shown  in  fig.  2.  In  this 
opened-out  condition  the  sides  and  front  of  the  box  are  composed 
of  cloth,  the  top  and  bottom  being  formed  of  wood.  In  the 
sides  of  the  cloth  box  thus  formed  are  two  arm-holes,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram ;  and  in  the  top  is  a  square  plate  of  ruby  glass  in  which  is 
fitted  a  mask  to  suit  the  forehead  and  eyes.  The  chemicals  are  con¬ 
tained  in  two  cases  of  shelves  which  fit  in  the  wooden  portion  or 
body  of  the  box,  and  which  is  placed  loosely  so  that  the  open  face 
of  these  cases  can  be  placed,  when  packed,  towards  the  front,  thus 
both  ensuring  safety  and  permitting  any  particular  bottle  to  be  with¬ 
drawn  without  having  to  open  out  the  tent  for  the  purpose ;  for  by 
means  of  a  door  in  the  front  of  the  box  access  is  gained  to  the  in¬ 
terior,  illumination  being  also  secured  by  means  of  a  yellow  window 
of  non-aetinle  muslin  placed  in  the  door  alluded  to. 

The  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  cover  or  body  of  the  tent 
enables  it  to  be  opened  and  placed  in  situ  in  an  exceedingly  short 
period  of  time ;  while  after  it  is  opened  it  affords  ample  room  inside 
for  developing  plates  with  much  facility. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  he  seen  that  the  box  tent  here  described 
(but  several  details  connected  with  which  we  have  omitted)  will  form 
a  useful  addition  to  the  appliances  of  this  kind  already  in  use. 


Pobtraits  having  a  peculiarly  soft  effect  were  handed  round  among 
the  members  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  at  their 
a  st  meeting.  They  were  Russian  photographs,  produced  by  Denier. 
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The  process  by  which  they  were  taken  is  said  to  be  a  secret  one. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  same  effect,  which  is  a  very  charming  one,  can 
fortunately  be  produced  in  various  ways.  In  Germany,  as  already 
shown  in  these  columns,  numbers  of  photographers  have  pro¬ 
duced  these  effects— -some  by  obtaining  two  thin  negatives  and 
placing  one  in  contact  with  the  printing  paper,  and  the  other  above 
the  first ;  others  by  adopting  Mr.  Fox  Talbot’s  suggestion  of  inter¬ 
posing  a  sheet  of  transparent  paper  between  the  negative  and  the 
sensitive  surface.  A  better  way  than  either  of  these  is  to  adopt  a 
slight  modification  of  the  latter  method.  Place  the  paper  in  close 
contact  with  the  negative  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time 
required  for  the  total  exposure;  then,  having  previously  adopted 
means  to  ensure  correct  register,  the  partly-printed  paper  is  lifted 
up,  and  one  or  more  transparent  sheets  of  gelatine  inserted  between 
the  two,  so  as  to  keep  them  a  little  way  apart  during  the  remainder 
of  the  exposure.  This  will  ensure  both  sharpness  and  softness. 

- ■<$» - - 

BACKGROUNDS. 

[A  communication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.] 

The  subject  of  this  paper  would  be  more  accurately  stated  if  it  were 
called  the  Backgrounds  of  Photographic  Portraiture. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  a  new  subject,  nor  can  I  hope  to  say 
anything  new  about  it,  but  somebody  has  said  somewhere  that  what 
is  new  is  not  true,  and  what  is  true  is  not  new ;  so  if  I  do  not  offer 
anything  novel,  it  at  any  rate  has  the  merit  of  truth. 

Although  there  has  been  much  said  and  written  on  the  subject,  it 
is  one  that  has  been  very  much  neglected — in  fact,  I  do  not  go  too 
far  when  I  say  the  most  neglected  of  all  the  accessories  of  photo¬ 
graphic  portraiture— -simply  because  photographers  generally  are 
•  not  awake  to  its  importance.  They  think  when  they  have  sent  a 
post-office  order  to  any  one  of  the  dealers  who  supply  such  things 
that  is  all  they  need  do ;  and  when,  in  return,  they  get  the  usual  flat 
background,  and  find  it  without  a  mark,  and  nice  and  flat  all  over, 
they  congratulate  themselves  upon  having  a  good  background. 
They  do  not  understand  when  they  hear  and  see  written  that  the 
background  should  be  used  to  assist  in  concentration  and  focus. 
That  I  am  not  exaggerating  this  ignorance  on  the  part  of  photo¬ 
graphers  was  proved  by  the  many  mistakes  that  were  made  about 
Mr.  Faulkner’s  background  at  the  last  exhibition,  and  many  were 
the  condemnations  from  certain  photographers  of  what  they  called 
“  dirty  backgrounds.”  They  could  not  see  that  the  graduated  back¬ 
ground  was  managed  to  give  all  the  value  to  the  head,  and  make  it 
what  it  should  be— the  centre  of  interest;  they  could  only  see  that 
the  background  was  not  all  flat  and  clean,  as  they  were  used  to  see 
it. 

I  have  brought  some  enlargements,  upon  which  I  shall  work  with 
chalk,  and  shall  try  to  explain  the  simple  rules  that  govern  the 
lighting  of  the  background. 

The  first  is  what  is  usually  called  a  “  vignette  ”  by  nine  out  of  ten 
photographers ;  it  is  simply  an  oval,  not  sharp  at  the  edges,  with 
the  same  amount  of  shade  on  both  sides,  with  no  attempt  at  all  to 
vary  the  light  and  shade.  Very  few  photographic  vignettes  have 
the  background  lighted  to  gain  the  most  relief  for  the  head,  most 
photographers  contenting  themselves  with  putting  their  sitters  against 
the  background  in  ordinary  use,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  having  a 
background  especially  for  it. 

The  disposition  of  light  and  shade  upon  the  background  of  a  vig¬ 
nette  is  of  as  much  importance  as  upon  a  full-length  or  three-quarter 
length — the  same  principles  governing  each,  the  same  idea  having  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  concentration  of  the  light  and  points  of  sharp¬ 
ness  upon  the  face.  This  is  done  by  opposing  light  to  shadow.  The 
idea  I  shall  attempt  to  illustrate  upon  this  picture  is  this:  the  head, 
you  see,  is  lighted  from  one  side  from  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees, 
and,  supposing  this  light  is  from  one  window  high  up,  the  light  that 
reaches  the  head  does  not  reach  the  background  on  the  same  side,  so 
opposing  the  lightest  side  of  the  head  to  the  shaded  side  of  the 
background,  but,  passing  obliquely  behind  the  head,  falls  upon  that 
part  of  the  background  which  is  behind  the  shaded  side  of  it.  Left 
as  it  is  you  see  it  is  wanting  in  balance — it  is  all  light  on  one  side, 
and  all  shade  on  the  other  ;  but  the  cast  shadow  of  the  head  falling 
upon  the  background  just  above  the  shoulders  gives  the  balance 
wanted,  and  so  confines  all  the  light  and  crispness  to  the  head,  the 
outlines  of  the  coat  being  lost  or  softened  into  the  background.  You. 
will  notice  that  wherever  the  edge  of  a  shadow  cuts  against  a  light 
there  the  eyes  will  fall  first,  and  if  the  lower  part  of  the  background 
be  light,  aud  it  is  cut  by  the  outline  of  dark  drapery,  the  eyes  will 


be  attracted  from  the  face  to  those  parts ;  hence  the  necessity 
for  having  the  background  darker  at  the  lower  part,  that  the 
outline  of  the  drapery  should  be  softened  into  it,  and  the  edginesa 
avoided. 

On  showing  this  principle  to  a  photographer,  a  friend  of  mine,  he 
said — “  Yes,  it  is  all  very  well  for  you — you  can  do  it  on  a  picture 
right  enough  ;  but  how  is  it  to  be  photographed  with  the  sitter  ?  "  I 
answered  this  question  by  making  him  a  background  especially  for 
vignettes ;  and,  as  it  answered  well  for  him,  it  may  perhaps  be  useful 
to  others.  On  an  ordinary  wedged  stretching-frame,  four  feet 
square,  I  tacked  some  unbleached  calico,  and  then  went  to  a  tobacco- 
pipe  maker  and  got  half  a  ball  of  pipe-clay  ready  tempered  for  use. 
I  divided  this  into  three  equal  parts,  and  making  it  somewhat  wetter 
than  when  I  bought  it,  I  worked  into  one  of  the  portions  as  much 
vegetable  black  as  it  would  hold,  working  the  black  into  it  with  my 
hand.  With  the  second  portion  of  the  clay  I  mixed  about  one-half 
of  the  black  I  had  put  into  the  first,  and  with  the  third  just  enough 
to  make  it  light-grey.  Tiiis,  when  dry,  is  easily  worked  upon  the 
calico  without  preparation,  and  as  easily  softened  or  graduated  into 
each  other  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  With  these  materials  I  made 
the  background  upon  the  principle  I  have  explained.  It  answered 
capitally,  and  saved  an  immense  deal  of  trouble  in  vignetting.  The 
background  can  be  fixed  by  a  weak  shellac  varnish  applied  with  a 
sponge  at  the  back,  while  the  background  is  lying  face  downwards  ; 
this  soaks  through  and  fixes  the  pipe-clay  and  black  so  that  they 
cannot  be  rubbed  off.  This  would  answer  for  large  backgrounds 
as  well  as  for  small  ones,  and  designs  are  easily  worked  in 
with  this  material.  It  has  this  advantage — that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  hard,  sharp  line  with  it. 

I  think  it  a  very  easy  way  to  get  up  backgrounds  for  double 
printing  if  the  photographer  would  draw  upon  an  impress  sheet  of 
rough  drawing-paper  with  this  material,  and  then  take  a  negative ; 
for  it  would  be  considerably  reduced,  and  none  of  the  working 
would  show.  By  these  means  a  photographer  can  in  a  very  little 
time  make  his  background  to  suit  his  sitters. 

I  will  show  you  a  simple  form  of  background  to  suit  the  kind  of 
work  referred  to.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  more  simple 
the  background  the  better,  so  that  it  answers  the  great  purpose  of 
concentration.  The  light  can  either  be  made  to  reach  the  background 
or  the  upper  part  of  the  side  the  light  comes  from,  or  the  whole 
background  upon  the  lightest  side  of  the  figure  can  be  kept  in  shadow ; 
there  are  examples  of  both  kinds  of  lighting.  The  main  thing  to 
consider  is  to  keep  all  your  lights  well  together.  Other  secondary 
lights  must  be  distributed  about  the  picture,  of  course,  to  obtain 
breadth ;  but  the  principal  lights  must  be  kept  near  and  upon  the 
centre  of  interest— the  head.  George  Croughton. 

- — - 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  LABORATORIES  OF  PARIS. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  M.  Leon  Vidal,  the  well-known  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Marseilles,  with  the  MS.  of  a 
detailed  account  of  a  recent  visit  he  paid  to  the  French  capital  and 
what  he  did  and  saw  there.  His  narrative  might  prove  interesting 
to  our  readers :  but  as  it  is  of  somewhat  too  great  a  length  to  give  it 
in  all  its  details  in  our  pages,  we  shall  present  here  such  a  summary 
of  it  as  will  do  it  justice. 

M.  Vidal  prefaces  his  communication  by  paying  a  warm  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  M.  Arthur  Taylor — a  gentleman  with  whose  name 
our  readers  have  long  been  familiar.  He  was  a  British  subject,  but 
had  been  long  domiciled  in  Marseilles,  and  took  a  warm  and  abiding 
interest  in  photography,  in  several  departments  of  which  he  was  an 
adept.  M.  Vidal  particularly  commends  his  wax  paper  pictures, 
and  in  later  times  his  zeal  in  heliographic  engraving  and  the  carbon 
process  must  have  made  him  the  alter  ego  of  his  friend.  He  died 
leaving  a  numerous  circle  of  friends  and  a  young  family  to  deplore 
his  loss. 

Passing  on,  M.  Vidal  says  that  although  his  time  in  Paris  was 
very •  limited  he  managed  to  bring  away  with  him  both  pleasant 
memories  and  useful  lessons  of  the  actual  state  of  our  art  in  France. 
He  passes  in  review  the  various  men  and  places  which  he  visited. 

It  was  only  by  what  he  had  read  in  the  journals  that  he  knew 
anything  of  the  new  papyrolithe  Hermagis ;  but  M.  Fleury,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Hermagis  establishment,  very  obligingly  went 
through  the  practical  details  of  the  process  with  him.  He  himself 
tried  his  hand  at  taking  an  impression  in  ink,  and  had  succeeded  to 
perfection,  first  attempt  though  it  was.  The  process  was  capable  of 
various  applications,  and  prints  might  not  only  be  taken  from  the 
stone  on  to  this  special  paper,  but  also  on  cloth  or  on  porcelain ;  but  in 
this  last  case,  instead  of  the  ordinary  greasy  ink,  a  special  prepara- 
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tion  ought  to  be  used,  of  which  the  colouring  matter  is  formed  of  a 
metallic  substance  capable  of  resisting  fire.  Except  with  the 
papyrolithe ,  however,  half-tints  could  seldom  be  secured,  and  as 
these  were  even  in  reproductions  often  highly  important  this  paper 
ought  to  prove  of  service.  As  M.  Fleury  keeps  for  the  present  the 
secret  of  his  preparations  it  is  scarcely  of  any  avail  to  detail  what 
they  can  do  further. 

M.  Yidal  paid  a  visit  to  M.  Stebbing  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
excellence  of  his  dry  plates,  and  that  gentleman  showed  him  some 
plates  which  had  been  exposed  at  Cannes,  in  the  department  of 
Var,  and  which  he  had  just  developed  long  after  the  date  when  they 
were  taken.  They  appear  to  have  come  out  successfully. 

Not  satisfied  with  a  merely  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  Woodbury 
process,  M.  Vidal  went  to  Asnieres  to  see  it  worked  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Messrs.  Goupil  and  Co.,  of  which  M.  Rousselon  is  the 
intelligent  superintendent.  This  process  is  there  carried  out  on 
quite  a  grand  scale,  and,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  really  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  advance  which  photography  has  recently  made,  the  results 
being  so  very  perfect.  Some  defects  he  discovered  it  to  have.  It 
did  not  work  with  facility  with  very  large  pictures,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  get  pure  whites  by  its  means,  but  otherwise  he  esteemed  it 
perfection.  He  communicates  the  various  ways  in  which  it  is  utilised. 
Besides  the  ordinary  paper  pictures  there  are  the  vitrified  pictures 
on  glass,  beautiful  to  see  (similar  to  those  obtained  by  the  carbon 
process,  but  easier  to  work),  and  stereoscopic  views  on  glass,  printed 
in  the  same  way.  He  then  launches  out  into  a  high  encomium  upon 
a  heliographic  process  of  M.  Rousselon,  but  does  not,  unfortunately, 
give  us  much  detail  either  of  that  or  of  the  working  aspect  of  Messrs. 
Goupil’s  works. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  WOOD  AS  AN  AID  TO  THE 
ENGRAVER, 

f  A  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

Befotie  proceeding  to  the  practical  part  of  my  paper — namely,  the 
printing  of  photographs  on  wood  as  an  assistance  to  the  engraver — 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  that  beautiful  art,  now  so  much  used  for  book  illustration,  &c. 

The  early  history  of  wood  engraving  is  involved  in  considerable 
obscurity,  and  its  origin  has  given  rise  to  as  many  speculative 
opinions  as  the  source  of  the  Nile.  Various  arguments  have  been 
brought  forward  to  ascribe  the  invention  to  Europe ;  but  much 
stronger  evidence  is  in  favour  of  its  derivation  from  the  East,  where 
it  seems  to  have  been  known  and  practised  long  before  the  earliest 
European  attempts  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  In  favour  of 
this  we  may  urge  the  early  practice  of  the  art  in  China,  and  its 
diffusion  through  Europe  within  a  comparatively  short  period  of  our 
intercourse  with  that  country. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  Albert  Durer  brought 
the  art  of  wood  engraving  to  perfection.  The  productions  of  his 
graver  and  pencil  still  exist  as  proofs  of  the  surpassing  genius  of 
this  man,  who  was  at  once  a  painter,  an  engraver,  a  sculptor,  and  an 
architect.  His  success  was  followed  by  numerous  imitators,  the 
most  prominent  being  Hans  Holbein,  whose  admirable  designs, 
engraved  with  great  delicacy,  adorn  many  of  the  books  printed  at 
Basle  between  the  years  1520  and  1540. 

The  early  history  of  wood  engraving  in  England  is  exceedingly 
obscure.  It  was,  however,  considerably  used  by  monkish  historians 
at  a  very  remote  period.  For  upwards  of  a  century  the  art  was 
confined  to  children’s  books  and  to  coarse  illustrations  at  the  heads 
of  ballads.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until  our  own  age  that  we  obtained 
eminence  in  the  art,  as  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  had 
fallen  almost  into  utter  neglect,  and  continued  in  a  languishing  state 
for  many  years  after.  Near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
however,  it  was  again  restored  and  brought  to  great  perfection  by 
Bewick,  who,  in  1790,  published  A  History  of  Quadrupeds ,  and 
some  years  later  his  famous  History  of  British  Birds,  which  still 
maintains  its  very  high  and  deserved  repute. 

The  name  of  Harvey,  as  a  designer  upon  wood,  is  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  wood  engraving.  He  was  first  a  pupil  of  Bewick,  who 
taught  him  the  art  of  wood  engraving;  afterwards  he  studied  under 
the  painter  Haydon  for  design,  and  soon  became  so  entire  a  master 
of  his  profession  that  his  skill  obtained  for  him  constant  employ¬ 
ment  as  a  drawer  of  designs  for  others  to  engrave. 

The  large  cut  of  the  Death  of  Dentatus,  painted  by  Haydon, 
drawn  and  engraved  by  Harvey,  is  shown  as  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  ever  executed  on  wood.  The  treating  of  the  cross- 
hatching  is  remarkable,  as  also  the  very  simple  and  effective  manner 
in  which  the  shield  is  treated.  An  inferior  artist  would  very  likely 
represent  such  an  object  by  means  of  complicated  lines,  which 


would  be  less  effective,  and  would  require  considerable  time  to 
engrave. 

Harvey’s  success  led  many  others  to  follow  him,  such  as  Kenny 
Meadows,  Landseer,  the  Cruikshanks,  and  numerous  other  well- 
known  artists  of  the  present  day. 

Wood  engraving  at  the  present  time  has  attained  to  great  excel¬ 
lence,  and  is  so  much  in  vogue  that  scarcely  a  book  is  published 
that  is  not  largely  illustrated  by  its  means.  But  if  the  public  are 
to  admire  the  beautiful  cuts  so  abundantly  laid  before  them,  it  is 
above  all  things  necessary  that  they  be  designed  and  executed  with 
great  care  and  accuracy  of  drawing,  so  that  an  appreciation  of  the 
art  may  be  improved  and  not  impaired  thereby.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
duty  of  the  critic  to  encourage  what  is  excellent,  and  endeavour  to 
promote  the  sale  of  what  is  unquestionably  good,  so  that  it  may 
induce  the  publisher  to  seek  only  the  assistance  of  the  best  artists. 

The  principal  advantage  of  wood  engraving  is  its  utility,  and  apt¬ 
ness  for  association  with  ordinary  type,  as  by  this  advantage  the 
prints  can  be  “worked  off”  with  the  pages  of  a  book,  avoiding  the 
cost  of  .separate  printing,  as  in  the  case  of  engravings  on  copper  or 
steel,  over  which  it  has  also  the  advantages  that  by  the  process  of 
the  stereotype  and  electrotype  duplicate  blocks  can  be  made  in  any 
number,  and  the  original,  by  this  means,  need  not  be  used  for  print¬ 
ing,  but  kept  only  to  supply  new  blocks  as  required. 

Some  writers  have  stated  that  wood  engraving  is  easily  acquired 
by  amateurs,  so  as  to  become,  “honourable,  elegant,  and  lucrative;” 
but  such  is  not  the  case.  A  combination  of  talent  is  necessary,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  learned  in  a  few  lessons.  Take,  for  example,  those 
who  have  devoted  the  labour  of  their  lives  to  it — how  few  have 
arrived  at  excellence ! 

Engravings  are  executed  on  boxwood,  being  of  close  grain  and 
great  hardness.  As  it  is  difficult  to  procure  blocks  of  sufficiently  large 
dimension^,  small  pieces  are  frequently  mortised  together,  which  can 
be  easily  seen  from  the  large  block  now  before  you.  The  tools  used 
in  cutting  are  called  “  gravers,”  and  are  of  various  forms  to  suit  the 
different  parts  of  the  work  to  be  engraved.  As  some  of  you  may  not 
have  seen  the  tools  used  for  the  purpose  I  now  exhibit  a  set  of  them. 

Wood  engraving  is  entirely  different  from  metal  engraving.  In 
the  latter  the  lines  are  cut  into  the  metal,  but  in  the  former  they  are 
left  standing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  type;  thus  where  we 
find  a  mass  of  black  the  tool  of  the  engraver  has  not  been,  and 
where  we  find  touches  of  white  the  wood  has  been  cut  away.  This 
will  be  better  understood  by  the  engraved  block  and  the  impression 
of  the  same  now  shown.  There  is  another  very  great  difference 
between  the  two  :  in  metal  the  engraver’s  work  can  be  proved  at 
any  time  during  its  progress;  but  with  wood  it  is  otherwise,  the 
engraver  having  to  wait  till  all  is  finished  before  he  can  test  his 
work,  and  mistakes  made  are  not  so  easily  rectified  as  in  metal. 
Hence  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  utmost  care  in  its  progress. 

The  method  followed  previous  to  engraving  is,  first,  to  whiten  the 
surface  of  the  block  with  Chinese  white,  so  as  to  give  the  artist  a 
ground  that  will  show  clearly  every  touch  of  the  pencil  which  he 
has  now  to  put  on.  The  drawing  being  pencilled  witli  great  care 
and  accuracy,  the  engraver  proceeds  to  his  work  by  cutting  away 
the  parts  not  touched  by  the  pencil,  which  you  will  see  illustrated 
by  this  partially-cut  block.  Here,  again,  you  will  see  the  difference 
in  metal  engraving,  where  the  engraver  has  always  the  original 
drawing  as  his  guide  before  him ;  but  on  wood  it  is  otherwise,  the 
engraver  having  nothing  else  to  guide  him  but  what  is  already 
drawn  on  the  wood.  Thus  we  see  that  three  classes  of  labourers 
are  necessary  to  produce  a  perfect  impression-—  First,  the  artist ; 
next  the  engraver ;  and  then  the  printer— -the  skill  of  each  being  of 
vast  importance,  separately  as  well  as  together. 

But  I  think  that  shortly  I  will  be  able  to  prove  the  immense 
importance  of  a  fourth  class  of  labourers,  namely,  photographers. 
By  means  of  photography  the  engraver  not  only  has  his  design,  as  it 
were,  drawn  upon  the  wood,  but,  like  the  metal  engraver,  he  also  has 
the  original  by  his  side  to  guide  him  in  his  work. 

Then,  again,  in  delineating  the  details  and  accurateness  of  a  land¬ 
scape  or  portrait  what  can  be  more  truthful?  and  which,  by  a  very 
simple  process,  can  be  transferred  to  the  wood  block. 

With  these  remarks  on  the  production  of  engravings  on  wood — 
and  trusting  it  has  not  been  considered  a  digression  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal  subject  of  this  paper — we  now  come  to  the  photographic  part 
of  it.  But  allow  me  first  to  state  that  the  process  is  not  mine,  as  I 
have  only  been  practising  what  has  already  been  published,  so  have 
no  doubt  it  may  be  familiar  to  many  of  you  ;  but,  like  a  good  story, 
it  will  be  none  the  worse  for  being  twice  told.  Who  is  the  inventor 
of  this  particular  process  I  am  unable  to  say,  as  it  was  got  from  the 
paragraph  of  a  newspaper ;  but,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no 
patent  in  connection  with  it. 
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In  the  first  place,  then,  procure  a  thoroughly  flat  and  well- 
seasoned  block.  This  is  of  great  importance,  as  if  not  well-seasoned 
it  is  sure  to  twist  and  warp,  and  be,  of  course,  quite  unfit  for  its 
after-manipulation.  Rub  over  the  block,  carefully,  some  enamel 
powder  mixed  with  a  little  water.  The  enamel  scraped  off  an 
ordinary  visiting  card  is  very  useful  for  the  purpose.  This  part  of 
the  process  requires  to  be  carefully  done,  as  a  great  deal  of  the 
success  of  the  resulting  picture  seems  to  depend  upon  the  proper 
application  of  the  enamel.  The  engraver  does  not  like  the  grain  of 
the  wood  to  be  hid,  hence  the  enamel  requires  to  be  spread  exceed¬ 
ingly  thin  and  equally  over  the  surface.  If  too  thickly  put  on  it 
interferes  with  the  graver  in  cutting,  and  misleads  him  in  his  work, 
as  he  may  find  out  that  after  all  he  has  not  cut  much  beyond 
the  thickness  of  the  enamel. 

This  part  of  the  process  I  find  is  best  left  to  the  engraver,  as  from 
long  practice  he  is  enabled  to  produce  a  surface  of  great  equality  and 
thinness,  which  will  be  seen  from  the  block  now  shown.  The  purpose 
of  putting  on  the  enamel  is  not  only  to  give  a  white  ground  to  work 
upon,  but  protects  the  surface  from  the  damping  it  has  yet  to  receive. 

After  this  preparation  it  is  coated  with  a  solution  of — 

Albumen  .  1  ounce, 

Water  .  16  ounces. 

Thoroughly  switch  and  filter ;  then  spread  carefully  over  the  block 
by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  drain,  and  set  up  to  dry  spontaneously. 
When  dry  coat  with  a  second  solution  of — 

Albumen  .  1  ounce. 

Water .  4  ounces. 

Chloride  of  ammonium  . 40  grains. 

The  block  must  now  be  thoroughly  dried  before  being  sensitised. 

The  sensitising  solution  is  prepared  in  the  following  proportions  : — 

Ether .  1  ounce. 

Alcohol .  1  ,, 

Gun  cotton  .  8  grains. 

When  dissolved  take  thirty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  dissolve 
in  as  small  a  quantity  of  water  as  possible,  then  mix  with  the  collo¬ 
dion  just  prepared.  Allow  it  to  stand  in  the  dark  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  it  is  ready  for  use.  It  is  better  always  to  keep  it  in  a  dark  place. 

The  sensitive  collodion  being  now  prepared,  pour  it  over  the  block 
the  same  as  when  coating  a  glass  plate.  After  draining  dry  gently 
before  a  fire,  taking  care  not  to  use  too  much  heat,  as  it  is  apt  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  texture  of  the  wood  and  make  it  brittle. 

It  is  now  ready  to  be  printed  on  in  the  usual  way.  This  part,  to 
some,  may  appear  a  little  difficult,  but  with  practice  nothing  is  easier. 

There  is  no  need  of  any  special  printing-frame,  as  in  opal  print¬ 
ing;  for,  by  a  little  care  and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  photographer, 
he  can  save  himself  much  of  the  expense  of  buying  special  printing- 
frames  for  this,  that,  and  the  other  process,  the  cost  of  which  in  the 
course  of  time  amounts  to  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  often  without 
any  beneficial  return.  The  printing- frame  I  use  for  the  purpose  is  the 
same  as  for  ordinary  work,  with  wooden  screws  instead  of  a  spring. 

To  return  now  to  the  block.  See  that  it  is  as  flat  as  possible,  or 
you  will  not  get  a  sharp  impression,  and  run  great  risk  of  breaking 
the  negative.  If  by  the  process  of  damping  it  has  already  gone 
through  you  find  it  slightly  curved,  take  a  sponge  with  a  little  water 
and  damp  the  back ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  it  will  return  to 
its  original  flat  condition.  Now  place  it  in  contact  with  the  nega¬ 
tive,  and  screw  both  firmly  together  in  the  printing-frame ;  then  with 
a  sharp  point  run  a  line  round  the  block,  which,  of  course,  will  be 
distinctly  seen  on  the  negative.  This  I  use  as  my  guide  in  printing. 
Expose  to  light  as  usual. 

The  print  is  produced  rather  quicker  than  an  ordinary  paper  one, 
and  can  be  examined  with  very  little  more  trouble.  If  not  dark 
enough  when  looked  at  it  can  be  exposed  again,  as  by  a  little  care 
in  setting  the  block  to  the  lines  already  marked  on  the  negative 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  doubling  the  impression.  In  fact,  this  part 
does  not  cost  me  any  thought  at  all.  The  large  block  now  before 
you  was  examined  three  times  during  printing,  and  no  signs  of 
movement  are  to  be  seen. 

Print  very  little  darker  than  what  is  required,  then  dissolve  off 
the  film  with  ether  and  alcohol  mixed  in  equal  proportions.  Gentle 
rubbing  with  a  sponge  assists  greatly  in  removing  the  film,  and  be 
particular  that  all  is  removed,  as  if  any  be  left  it  interferes  con¬ 
siderably  with  the  engraving.  After  this  is  done  fix  with  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda  for  a  few  minutes,  allowing  only  the  surface  of  the 
block  to  touch  the  solution;  then  wash  with  a  gentle  stream  of 
water,  taking  care  to  keep  the  back  as  dry  as  possible,  as  the  wood 
is  very  apt  to  be  destroyed  if  allowed  to  get  soaked  with  water.  Set 
aside  to  dry,  and  it  is  ready  for  the  engraver  to  manipulate  on. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  touch  up  various  parts  with  the  pencil  to 
assist  the  engraver;  but  the  artist  must  admit  that  photography  is 


of  great  assistance.  As  for  the  wood  engravers,  all  those  with  whom 
I  have  come  in  contact  speak  of  the  great  advantages  they  have 
derived  from  it. 

A  few  words  now  in  regard  to  the  taking  of  the  negative.  The 
process,  of  course,  is  the  same  as  usual ;  the  only  difference  is  that 
the  image  must  be  the  reverse  way  from  ordinary  work,  which  can 
easily  be  accomplished  by  exposing  the  back  of  the  plate  to  the  light 
and  taking  the  image  through  the  glass.  Here,  again,  with  a  little 
care  the  photographer  can  make  his  ordinary  apparatus  available, 
and  save  himself  the  expense  of  getting  a  dark  slide  made  for  the 
purpose,  or  using  prisms,  mirrors,  &c.,  in  order  to  reverse  the  image. 
With  myself  I  find  the  common  slide  quite  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

When  the  plate  is  taken  from  the  bath  drain  thoroughly,  and  wipe 
the  back  perfectly  dry  with  a  piece  of  blotting-paper,  being  careful 
to  leave  no  streaks,  as  they  would  be  sure  to  show  on  the  negative. 
Then  put  into  the  dark  slide  with  the  sensitive  side  towards  the 
spring.  At  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  plate,  on  the  film  side,  put  a 
strip  of  two-  or  three-ply  of  blotting  paper,  and  then  put  a  glass  plate 
on  the  top  of  that;  by  this  means  you  will  prevent  the  spring  of 
the  slide  from  coming  in  contact  with,  and  damaging,  the  film. 

After  focussing  you  must  measure  the  thickness  of  the  glass  on 
which  you  intend  taking  the  negative,  and  move  back  the  lens 
as  much,  otherwise  your  image  will  not  be  in  focus.  By  this  means 
you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  reversed  negatives. 

With  these  remarks  I  now  conclude,  hoping  I  have  succeeded  in 
explaining  to  you  the  utility  of  a  process  which  will  undoubtedly 
prove  itself  to  be  of  immense  importance  and  benefit  to  the  wood 
engraver.  As  a  proof  of  this  I  submit  for  your  inspection  a  few 
specimens  produced  by  the  process  now  described. 

Alex.  Nicol. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  COLOURED  GLASS  ON  LIGHT. 

I  have  observed  that  an  ordinary  gas  flame  or  the  flame  of  a  common 
candle  looks  splendidly  red  when  seen  through  certain  thicknesses 
of  blue  and  yellow  glass. 

This  fact,  as  well  as  others  which  I  shall  presently  mention,  I  have 
brought  under  the  notice  of  several  well  known  men  of  science,  but  do 
not  feel  myself  in  a  position,  even  after  having  had  the  advantage  of 
their  opinions,  to  say  positively  to  what  cause  it  must  be  attributed. 

The  blue  glass  used  is  the  ordinary  cobalt  blue  of  commerce,  in 
depth  and  colour  of  tint  scarcely  distinguishable  to  me  from  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  ammonia-sulphate  of  copper,  containing  2  6  grains  of  metallic 
copper  to  the  ounce,  and  held  in  a  glass  vessel  whose  parallel  sides 
are  three-eighths  of  an  inch  apart.  The  yellow  glass  owes  its  tint 
to  the  presence  of  silver.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  procure,  and 
totally  different  from  the  nasty  brown  which  dealers  in  glass  offer 
under  the  name  of  “  iron  yellow.” 

Looking  through  several  thicknesses  of  the  blue  glass  alone  the 
red  colour  becomes  apparent,  but  only  when  the  light  is  seriously 
diminished ;  whilst  it  is  seen  with  great  beauty  and  fair  brilliance 
when  yellow  as  well  as  blue  is  used.  I  have  not  by  me  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  “  silver  yellow  ”  glass  strips  to  produce  total  obscura¬ 
tion  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain  with  what  I  have,  the 
yellowness  of  the  colour  seen  remains  constant,  the  depth  of  tint 
only  being  subject  to  alteration. 

From  the  following  short  table  the  different  appearances  produced 
by  the  combination  of  yellow  with  blue  will  at  once  become 
apparent,  as  well  as  the  difference  between  the  aspect  of  the  sky  and 
that  of  a  gas  flame  when  seen  through  the  same  medium : — 


Looking 

through. 

Gas  flame  appears. 

The  sky  appears. 

1  Blue. 

2  „ 

3  „ 

4  „ 

5  „ 

6  „ 

7  „ 

8  „ 

1  B  +  1  Y 

White. 

Blue,  tinged  with  purple. 
Purple,  tinged  with  blue. 
Light  dim,  but  richer  purple. 
Dark,  but  fine  crimson. 
Crimson  red. 

Dingy  red. 

Ditto,  but  difficult  to  see. 
Dark  green. 

Blue. 

Blue. 

Blue. 

Blue. 

Gloomy,  but  blue. 
Purple. 

Better  purple. 

Ditto,  but  difficult  to  see. 
Light  green. 

2  B  +  1  Y 

Dingy  purple. 
Yellowish  green. 

Greenish  blue. 

2  Y  +  1  B 

Pea  green. 

2  Y  +  2  B 

Dingy  brownish  yellow. 

Dingy  green. 

3  B  +  1  Y 

Splendid  red. 

Blue. 

3B  +  2Y, 

Scarcely  altered. 

Dingy  purple  red. 

4  B  +  1  Y 

Darker,  but  same  colour. 

Purple. 

4  B  +  2  Y 

Same. 

Dull  and  heavy  red. 
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According  to  the  theory  of  light  which  is  adopted  in  our  text¬ 
books,  blue  glass,  so  called,  looks  blue  because  it  absorbs  the  red  and 
yellow  rays  of  white  light,  and  permits  only  blue  to  pass;  whilst 
yellow  glass  looks  so  because  it  absorbs  the  red  and  blue,  permitting 
only  yellow  to  pass.  If  now  blue  glass,  so  called,  permits  only  blue 
to  pass,  and  yellow  glass  will  not  permit  blue  to  pass,  to  look 
through  both  should  give  total  obscuration,  and,  not  as  recorded  in 
the  table,  dark  green  for  gas  flame  and  light  green  for  sky.  If, 
however,  we  suppose  both  these  glasses  to  permit  rays  of  all  kinds 
to  pass  through  and  to  absorb  some  of  each  kind,  but  in  different 
proportions,  then  the  green  noted  is  only  what  might  be  expected, 
as  thus : — 


We  have,  say,  in 
white  light 
(2R. 
White  <  2  R. 

(2  Y. 


By  transmission  through 
blue  glass  we  pass 

1  R) 

2  B  )  B  +  white. 

1  Y) 


And  by  subsequent  trans¬ 
mission  through  Y 


0  R 
1  B) 

1Y)  =  green- 


Conceive  the  proportions  of  each  ray  transmitted  to  be  what  you 
will,  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  blue  glass  looks  blue 
because  the  absorption  of  red  and  yellow  in  passing  through  is 
vastly  greater  than  the  absorption  of  blue,  and  that  yellow  glass 
looks  so  because  the  passage  of  yellow  is  unimpeded  in  comparison 
with  the  passage  of  blue  and  red,  the  fact  still  remains  that  red 
is  subjected  to  the  greatest  obscuration  in  passage  through  a 
combination  of  blue  and  yellow  glasses,  and  should,  therefore,  be 
least  conspicuous,  which  a  reference  to  the  table  will  show  to  be 
exactly  what  it  is  not.  In  brief :  when,  according  to  this  theoretical 
view,  red  should  be  altogether  absent,  the  fact  is  that  nothing  else 
can  be  seen. 

Whatever  explanation  may  be  put  upon  the  result  here  named,  it 
occurred  to  me  the  moment  I  observed  the  fact  that  a  gas  flame 
looked  splendidly  red  when  seen  through  a  combination  of  blue  and 
yellow  glasses,  that  such  a  combination  might  possibly  enable  us  to 
see  the  flames  around  the  edge  of  the  uneclipsed  sun.  Accordingly 
I  made  several  combinations  of  such  glasses  in  optical  contact  with 
each  other  and  observed  the  solar  disc  next  day  through  a  good 
three-inch  achromatic  telescope  with  varying  powers  up  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  diameters.  The  result  was  startling,  viz.,  a 
discontinuous  red  line  surrounding  the  sun’s  limb,  and  extending  to 
a  distance  of  two  or  three  minutes  from  it.  In  fact,  the  appearance 
was  striking,  like  that  shown  in  drawings  of  the  solar  flames,  which 
objects  I  conceived  were  what  I  saw,  and  with  the  more  assurance, 
as  the  appearance  in  the  finder,  or  in  any  radical  position  of  the 
lenses  or  coloured  glasses,  remained  unaltered. 

After  spending  almost  three  entire  days  in  observations  of  the 
solar  surface  through  these  coloured  glasses  I  arrived  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  this  red  discontinuous  line  is  not  an  apparition  of  the 
prominences  of  the  sun,  but  that  these  prominences  may  be  seen 
when  the  eye  has  become  accustomed  to  the  effect  in  the  midst  of 
the  red  and  broken  annulus.  What  is  the  precise  cause  of  this  red 
and  broken  annulus  I  cannot  yet  explain,  any  more  than  I  can 
explain  the  appearance  of  red  alone  where  red  should  seemingly  be 
entirely  wanting. 

I  have  seen  the  companion  to  Polaris  through  my  three-inch  glass 
in  very  unfavourable  circumstances,  yet  with  sufficient  certainty  to 
point  out  its  relative  position  to  one  who  observed  with  a  better 
instrument  in  circumstances  of  a  favourable  nature.  I  could  not 
swear  that  I  had  seen  the  companion  at  all,  but  if  I  had  I  knew  the 
place.  So  with  the  solar  flames  I  should  never  have  recognised 
anything  in  my  broken  annulus  had  I  not  looked  for  well-known 
characteristic  forms.  I  cannot  now  say  certainly  I  have  seen  them, 
though  they  were  to  my  thinking  more  distinct  than  the  companion 
to  the  Polar  Star.  D.  Winstanley. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AMONG  THE  TARTARS. 

We  give  the  following  interesting  incident  on  the  authority  of  the 
official  Gazette  of  Turkestan.  If  it  be  true— and  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  fact — photography  has  got  further  into  the  world  than 
we  had  thought.  It  would  be  an  interesting  question  to  discuss 
wherein  its  attraction  lay  for  the  barbaric,  half-civilised,  stagnant 
peoples  of  the  East.  Is  photography  a  thing  that  has  special  fasci¬ 
nation  for  the  cold,  cruel  nature  of  the  irresponsible  tyrant?  Nana 
Sahib  was  a  photographer,  it  is  said.  The  subject  is  one  which  we 
do  not  feel  competent  to  discuss,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  a  question  at 
all.  But  here  is  the  story : — 

The  Khan  of  Kokhand  and  his  eldest  son  Zade  had  expressed  to 
some  intelligent  natives,  some  time  ago,  their  desire  to  become  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  set  of  photographic  apparatus,  and  to  learn  the  art  of 
photography.  The  photographic  work  done  in  their  presence  during 


the  previous  summer  had  interested  them  in  such  a  lively  manner 
that  they  wished  to  know  more. 

Agreeably  with  their  wishes  M.  Krivtsow  sent  to  Kokhand  a 
complete  outfit,  containing  everything  necessary  to  the  successful 
practice  of  the  art.  He  also  taught  a  sharp-witted  native,  who 
had  been  sent  for  the  purpose  by  Zade,  the  processes,  so  that  lie 
might  be  in  a  position  to  instruct  his  masters,  giving  him  also  a 
manual  to  translate  into  the  Sarthe  tongue.  Under  the  necessity, 
however,  of  returning  to  St.  Petersburg  at  an  early  date  he  was 
obliged  to  confine  his  lessons  to  the  most  elementary  branches ;  but 
he  promised  on  his  return  to  that  quarter  to  indoctrinate  the  Turco 
more  fully. 

The  apparatus  was  sent  to  Kokhand  in  August  last,  and  in 
November  M.  Krivtsow,  still  at  St.  Petersburg,  received  from  the 
Khan  and  from  the  prince  letters  descriptive  of  the  first  attempts 
made  at  their  court  and  their  result.  The  following  is  a  translation 
of  that  of  the  prince 

‘  ‘  To  our  much  honoured  friend  Krivtsow  Tiouria  (officer)  our  sincere 
words  as  follows : — Accomplishing  by  the  event  the  word  which  you 
had  given,  you  have  sent  to  us  a  machine  for  reproducing  the  human 
figure,  which  arrived  here  safely  and  at  an  opportune  moment.  We  are 
infinitely  satisfied  and  grateful  to  Krivtsow  Tiouria  for  this  mark  of 
friendliness  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  promise  given  ;  we  said 
thanks  for  the  great  joy.  Conforming  to  the  councils  of  our  friend 
Krivtsow  Tiouria  we  tried  to  take  a  portrait,  and  Berlykinl  made  the 
attempt.  We  have  not  obtained  a  clear  picture ;  there  are  spots. 
Several  times  we  renewed  our  attempts,  but  nothing  good  came  of  it. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  ‘  drugs  ’  was  wanting,  and  that  was  why  we  got 
always  the  spots.  We  beg  our  friend  Krivtsow  Tiouria  to  send  us  the 
needful  quantities  of  all  the  requisite  ‘  drugs.’  If,  in  the  course  of  the 
operation,  we  have  made  mistakes  we  beg  him  to  point  them  out  to  us 
in  a  letter,  or  to  send  some  one  of  intelligence  to  point  them  out  to  us. 
On  this  we  have  fixed  our  hopes.  We  send  you,  with  the  bearer  of 
these,  the  chest,  which  we  hope  will  safely  reach  you. 

“On  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month  Bardt,  Monday,  in  the  city  of 
Andjidjon,  Massyr-Etdin-Bek,  Khan  Zade  has  appended  his  seal  to 
these  presents,  year  of  the  Hegira  1289.” 

There  is  zeal  enough  here  at  any  rate ;  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that 
the  Tartars  will  succeed  at  photography.  As  the  Turkestan  Gazette 
remarks,  it  says  something  for  the  willingness  for  progress  of  these 
Mussulmans  of  Central  Asia  to  find  them  thus  keenly  seeking  after 
one  of  the  most  singular  of  the  European  new  discoveries,  such  an 
one,  too,  as  is  in  direct  contravention  of  the  teachings  of  the  Koran. 
Photography  as  a  civiliser  is  something  new ;  but  why  not  ?  It  is  at 
least  as  good  amusement  for  a  lazy  Khan  as  sitting  cross-legged  all 
day  to  smoke  tobacco  and  grow  stupid. 


STUDIO  TALK. 

“In  Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin  for  March  there  is  a  little  article 
on  mottoes  for  galleries — did  you  see  it,  Fred  ?  ” 

“Yes,  and  I  have  often  thought  something  good  could  be  got  up  in 
that  way.  The  two  best  things  that  I  have  ever  seen  were  the  designs 
Rohaut  and  Hutinet  sent  out  with  their  cards.” 

“  They  were  very  good  indeed ;  but  we  want  to  give  more  information 
and  advice — thus  :  that  the  customers  have  to  pay  at  the  time  of  sitting, 
or  that  they  will  receive  a  receipt  on  the  payment  of  the  money.” 
“What  information  would  you  like  to  give  your  sitters,  Mark ? ” 

‘  ‘  Something  that  would  tend  to  assist  us  in  the  taking  of  a  picture, 
such  as— ‘  avoid  staring.’  ” 

“  Oh  !  Mark  !  Mark  !  that  would  never  do  !  As  long  as  our  studios 
are  built  on  the  housetops  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  stair-ings.  Would 
this  not  be  better  ‘  Official  notice. —  Infantry:  children  in  arms. 
Manoeuvring  from  twelve  till  two  o’clock.’  ” 

“  But,  Fred,  I’m  not  joking.” 

“Nor  I,  Mark.  You  would  require  to  get  up  something  that  would 
attract  people  so  as  to  induce  them  to  read  it.  Why  not  call  the  muse 
to  our  aid 

‘  The  baby  lens  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  mother’s  fears. 

And  give  the  picture  true  of  babe  in  earliest  years.’ 

How  would  that  do,  Mark  ?  ” 

“  I  think  that  there  is  more  of  the  amusing  than  the  muse  about  it, 
Fred.” 

“  Oh  !  well,  suppose  we  try  something  after  Tennyson  : — 

‘  We  wait  the  rising  of  the  sun 
Before  our  day’s  work  is  begun. 

Every  day  our  work  is  dpne 
Soon  as  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

Come  not  to  have  your  picture  done 
Before  the  rising  of  the  sun.’  ” 

“  People  never  do  come  before  the  sun  is  pretty  well  riz;  so  I  don’t 
see  the  end  it  would  serve.” 
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“  You  are  too  particular,  Mark.  I  thought  you  wanted  to  give  them 
information  and  advice.  My  opinion  is  that  it  gives  both.  But,  no 
matter;  what  say  you  to  this  : — 

‘  Our  clients  need  not  be  by  fear  oppress’d 
Because  we  place  their  heads  into  the  rest ; 

It  does  not  make  them  stiff,  as  they  suppose, 

But  lends  an  easy  grace  to  every  pose.’  ” 

“Worse  and  worse,  Fred  !  My  boy,  be  like  the  nigger  with  the' 
conundrum — -give  it  up.  It  savours  of  a  comic  advertisement  I  read  in 
the  newspaper  the  other  day,  which  ran  as  follows  : — 

‘  Scots  wha  hae  wi’  Wallace  bled, 

Scots  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led, 

If  ye  want  a  gracefu’  head 

Gang  to  Box,  the  hatter’s.’ 

No,  no,  Fred  !  if  we  want  to  give  advice,  and  at  the  same  time  infor¬ 
mation  by  mottoes,  they  ought  to  be  short,  simple,  and  effective ;  for 
instance  : — 

‘  Smirking  and  staring  should  always  be  avoided.’ 

‘  The  natural  expression  always  produces  the  best  picture.’ 

‘  Do  not  put  on  a  face  for  your  photograph.’ 

‘  If  you  wish  an  effective  picture  leave  the  posing  to  the  artist.’ 

‘  In  dressing  for  your  photograph  avoid  light  colours.’ 

‘  When  posed  do  not  look  stiff  and  constrained.’ 

‘  Negatives  never  shown ;  a  copy  will  be  sent  for  approval.’ 

I  believe  in  many  cases  a  few  hints  like  these  would  save  many  a  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer.” 

Fred  didn’t  see  it ;  being  in  a  poetical  mood,  he  went  out  muse — ing. 

Mark  Oute. 

- — - 


Utetlmp  of  Somites. 

— « — 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

May  21  . 

Bristol  and  Clifton  Amateur  . . 

Philosophical  Institution,  Clifton 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening  last,  the  13th  inst.,— Dr.  Mann  in  the  chair. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes,  M.  Marion,  of  Paris,  was  elected 
a  member. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Elwell,  on  Instantaneous  Photography,  was  then 
read.  This  paper  will  appear  in  our  next  number.  The  pictures 
referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  paper  were  handed  round  for  examina¬ 
tion,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  the  author,  but  no  observa¬ 
tions  followed  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Elwell’s  paper. 

A  paper  on  Improvements  in  Carbon  Printing,  by  M.  Marion,  was 
read  by  the  Secretary,  M.  Marion  and  an  assistant  being  in  attendance 
to  render  such  additional  explanations  as  might  be  considered  desirable. 
The  paper  will  appear  in  our  next  issue ;  in  the  meantime,  however,  we 
refer  to  an  editorial  article  in  another  page,  from  which  will  be 
obtained  some  information  respecting  the  nature  of  the  improvements 
in  question. 

Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  after  describing  and  showing  the  results 
of  some  experiments  he  had.  made  with  material  supplied  to  him  by 
Messrs.  Marion,  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  process  would  lead  to  a 
revolution  in  carbon  printing.  It  differed,  he  said,  from  other  carbon 
processes  in  one  respect — they  obtained  a  perfect  print  by  washing 
from  the  front  instead  of  the  back. 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  in  giving  a  rapid  summary  of  the  process  of  car¬ 
bon  printing,  spoke  of  the  great  gulf  that  existed  between  it  and  silver 
printing  on  account  of  the  former  starting  with  a  black  surface  on  which 
no  printing  progress  was  discernible,  whereas  in  silver  printing  the  pro¬ 
gress  could  be  watched  throughout.  This  gulf,  he  believed,  would  be 
effectively  bridged  over  by  the  process  then  introduced  by  M.  Marion, 
to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  due. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  M.  Marion,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  then  exhibited  a  box  tent— a  description  of 
which  will  be  found  in  another  page. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  the  10th  of  June,  which  will  be 
the  last  meeting  of  the  session. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  met  at  the  Arundel  Hall,  on  Thursday,  the  8th  inst., — 
Mr.  G.  W.  Simpson,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Short  was  elected  a  member. 

Two  specimens  of  Russian  portraiture  by  Dernier  were  exhibited. 

Mr.  George  Croughton  then  read  a  paper  on  Backgrounds  [see  page 
230],  which  he  illustrated  by  working  with  chalk  upon  some  enlarged 
portraits. 


Mr.  Tulley  said  that  Mr.  Croughton  hud  spoken  of  the  undesirable- 
ness  of  having  the  light  carried  so  low  as  to  light  the  lower  portion  of 
the  body  of  a  sitter.  But  the  public  demanded  that  the  whole  of  tlie 
figure  should  be  distinctly  seen,  and  the  contining  of  the  lighting  to  the 
upper  part  would  give  rise  to  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  their 
employers — the  public.  Besides,  if  the  upper  portion  only  were  well 
lighted,  there  would  be  a  tendency  in  the  lower  or  less-lighted  parts  of 
the  negative  to  split  under  the  action  of  the  developer. 

Mr.  Croughton  observed  that  Mr.  Blanchard’s  pictures  were 
remarkable  for  being  strong  at  the  top  and  weak  at  the  bottom ; 
he  had  never  observed  any  tendency  to  split  in  that  gentlemen’s 
portraits. 

Mr.  Short  spoke  of  the  advantage  he  had  found,  as  respects  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  light  upon  the  figure,  by  the  use  of  a  lens  which,  so  far 
as  we  understood  him,  had  rather  a  short  focus  and  a  somewhat  long 
tube.  The  effect  of  this  was  that  the  upper  part  of  the  sitter,  which 
was  more  in  the  axis  of  the  lens,  was  well  illuminated,  but  the  lower 
portion  was  lighted  in  a  very  inferior  degree.  In  other  words,  he  (Mr. 
Short)  employed  a  lens  that  did  not  properly  cover  the  size  of  plate  upon 
which  be  worked. 

Mr.  Turly,  in  reply,  expressed  his  preference  for  a  lens  that  would 
make  the  toes  of  the  boots  sharp,  rather  than  for  one  like  that  just 
described,  which  gave  merely  a  ring  in  the  centre. 

Mr.  Aldridge  said  that  it  was  always  a  maxim  among  the  great 
masters  that  some  parts  must  be  sacrificed  to  give  effect  to  others.  In 
Rembrandt’s  works  that  principle  was  very  fully  carried  out.  So  with 
Titian,  who,  in  a  well-known  portrait,  represented  the  hand  with  a 
glove  on  in  order  that  it  might  not  arrest  special  attention.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  Mr.  Blanchard’s  portraits,  which  he  considered  admirable,  he 
thought  that  the  special  effect  referred  to  in  them  was  obtained  iu  the 
printing.  When  large  studios  were  used  he  generally  found  that  the 
portraits  were  taken  in  a  corner.  The  cracking  of  the  film  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Tulley  could  be  prevented  by  the  application  of  india-rubber 
dissolved  in  chloroform. 

Mr.  Croughton  said  that  the  effect  spoken  of  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Blanchard’s  portraits  were  obtained  in  the  lighting,  and  not  in  the 
printing. 

Mr.  Henderson  believed  that  Mr.  Blanchard  used  a  lens  of  short 
focus,  which  produced  the  effect  of  the  falling-off  of  the  light.  This 
effect  was  obtained  in  a  similar  way  by  M.  Aclam- Salomon  in  the  por¬ 
traits  he  exhibited  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Chairman  said  that  if  photographers  determined  upon  keeping 
the  lower  part  of  the  figure  dark,  they  would  devise  means  for  doing  so 
without  the  film  splitting.  Concerning  Mr.  Blanchard’s  practice,  he 
was  enabled  to  say  that  that  gentleman  used  a  lens  of  twenty  inches 
focus,  and  the  printing  was  done  in  the  usual  way.  M.  Adam-Salomon’s 
portraits  were  10  x  8,  and  were  produced  by  a  lens  of  sixteen  inches 
focus.  Each  might  form  his  own  conclusion  as  to  whether  this  was 
long  or  short. 

Mr.  Rogers  exhibited  three  pictures  exquisitely  finished  by  his  method 
of  stippling.  One  of  them  was  coloured,  the  others  being  in  mono* 
chi’ome. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Croughton  for  his 
paper,  and  to  Mr.  Rogers  for  exhibiting  the  pictures  just  referred 
to. 

It  was  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting  Mr.  Henderson  would 
read  a  paper  on  a  new  method  of  preparing  a  silver  bath,  and  that  the 
Secretary  would  bring  forward  a  short  paper  on  another  topic. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

— ♦ — 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew* 
square,  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  instant, — Mr.  R.  G.  Muir,  President, 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  previous  meetings  were  read  and  approved,  and  Messrs. 
John  Geddes,  Peter  Nimmo,  John  Nimmo,  and  Bailie  Marshall  were 
elected  ordinary  members. 

The  President  said  that  before  commencing  the  business  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  he  thought  it  right  to  refer  to  the  loss  the  Society  had  sustained 
in  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Clark.  He  was  well  known  to  all  present  as 
an  enthusiastic  and  successful  photographer,  and  one  who  had  done 
much  for  the  Society.  They  would  all  remember  how  gracefully  and 
efficiently  he  had  often  presided  at  the  meetings,  and  how  he  was  ever 
ready  to  take  a  part  in  the  discussions,  and  communicate  much  useful 
information.  As  members  of  a  photographic  society,  they  regretted  his 
untimely  death  all  the  more  as,  in  consequence  of  his  recent  retirement 
from  business,  he  had  more  leisure  to  practice  the  art ;  and  it  was  well 
known  that  he  was  busy  working  out  what  he  believed  to  be  a  very 
decided  improvement  in  his  favourite  collodio-albumen  process.  Those 
who  were  privileged  to  enjoy  the  personal  friendship  of  Mr.  Clark  would 
be  able  to  sympathise  with  him  when  he  said  that  in  losing  him  they 
had  lost  a  friend  whose  place  it  would  not  be  easy  to  supply. 

It  was  resolved  to  enter  in  the  minutes  of  the  Society  an  expression 
of  the  heartfelt  regret  of  the  members,  and  the  Secretaries  were  re¬ 
quested  to  prepare  a  suitable  minute. 
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Mr.  George  A.  Panton  then  presented  to  the  Society  a  fine  collection 
of  calotype  negatives,  the  property  of  his  late  father,  taken  by  the  late 
Messrs.  D.  O.  Hill  and  Adamson. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  said  that  the  Society  was  particularly  fortunate 
in  coming  into  possession  of  the  negatives  on  the  table;  while  they 
were  about  the  earliest  attempts,  they  were  also  undoubtedly  the  best 
that  had  been  ever  produced.  They  were,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  historical 
record  of  very  great  value. 

-  Mr.  W.  Neilson  remarked  that  much  had  been  said  about  art  and 
photography,  but  here  they  had  in  those  negatives,  and  the  prints  from 
them,  evidence  that,  when  properly  guided,  photography  was  capable  of 
producing  pictures  of  undoubted  merit  and  of  the  very  highest  class  of 
art.  Nothing  that  he  had  ever  seen  could  beat  some  of  the  prints  from 
those  long- ago- taken  paper  negatives.  He  thought  the  Society  was 
very  deeply  indebted  to  Mr,  Panton  for  his  generous  gift,  and  moved 
that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  him  and  recorded  in  the 
minutes. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Alex.  Nicol  then  read  a  paper  on  Photography  on  Wood,  as  an 
Aid  to  the  Engraver.  [See  page  231.]  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a 
large  number  of  blocks  in  all  the  various  stages  of  preparation. 

Mr.  Dobie  asked  if  Mr.  Nicol  could  say  how  much  cheaper,  by  the 
method  just  explained,  the  blocks  might  be  ready  for  the  engraver 
than  when  drawn  by  an  artist. 

Mr.  Nicol  replied  that  of  course  it  would  depend  on  what  value  the 
artist  'put  on  his  time ;  but  he  might  say  that,  for  simple  work,  what  an 
ordinary  draughtsman  would  charge  twenty  shillings  for  could  be  done 
at  a  paying  rate  for  five  shillings. 

Mr.  Turnbull  did  not  think  that  the  question  of  price  was  of  so 
much  importance  as  the  fact  that  the  photograph  was  to  be  relied  on  as 
perfectly  true,  which  was  more  than  could  be  said  of  the  artist’s  pro¬ 
ductions  in  too  many  cases.  - 

The  Secretary  then  reported  that  the  Council  had  considered  it 
advisable,  in  the  interests  of  the  picturesque  character  of  the  city,  to  aid 
in  the  movement  now  on  foot  for  the  alteration  of  the  plans  of  the  ugly 
barracks  now  being  erected  on  the  Castle  slope  by  memorialising  the 
Right  Hon.  Edward  Cardwell,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  on 
the  subject,  and  that  they  had  taken  a  number  of  prints  from  various 
points  of  view,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  the  Lord  Provost,  who 
took  them  to  London  to  submit  to  the  authorities. 

Mr.  Ross  said  that  this  was  a  subject  on  which  he  felt  very  keenly. 
He  passed  the  buildings  very  often,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  the  only 
thing  that  they  should  submit  to  was  to  have  the  buildings  in  question 
pulled  down.  They  never  should  have  been  begun  in  that  place,  and 
were  so  utterly  abominable  that  no  possible  alteration  could  make  them 
tolerable.  No  building  should  be  there  at  all,  but  most  certainly  no 
building  that  did  not  follow  the  curve  of  the  road.  Nor  did  the  objec¬ 
tion  apply  only  to  the  outside  of  the  building ;  it  was  equally  strong 
against  the  internal  arrangements.  Most  of  the  members  knew  that 
he  had  considerable  experience  connected  with  workmen’s  houses;  and 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  any  Government 
to  put  a  soldier  and  his  wife  and  family  into  one  single  room,  without 
the  slightest  attempt  at  supplying  any  of  the  conveniences  that  were 
now  considered  absolutely  necessary  in  all  houses.  Such  treatment  was 
not  likely  to  encourage  the  soldier  while  on  the  march  to  sing  “  home, 
sweet  home,”  or  make  him  think  with  loving  remembrance  of  “the 
girl  he  left  behind  him.” 

A  letter  was  then  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  intimating  that  he  had  sent  a  number  of  lantern  pic¬ 
tures  as  a  present  to  the  Society,  and  a  number  more  for  exchange. 
The  pictures  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  then  exhibited  in  the  lantern. 
They  consisted  of  a  number  of  very  fine  instantaneous  pictures  of  horses, 
cattle,  and  sea-pieces,  including  yachts  in  full  sail,  and  a  number  of 
most  excellent  landscape  and  architectural  views.  The  latter  were 
printed  by  Woodbury’s  process,  which  seems  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purpose  of  lantern  work. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  donors,  to  Mr.  Davies  for  his 
trouble  in  connection  with  the  lantern,  and  to  Mr.  Nicol  for  his 
admirable  paper,  and  the  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

— ♦ — 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  la,st  monthly  meeting  before  the  holidays  was  held  on  the  8th 
inst.,— Mr.  M.  Noton,  V.  P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  passed. 

The  Chairman  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fernley,  of  Melton  Mowbray, 
offering  to  exchange  lantern  slides  with  any  member  so  inclined. 

Mr.  Brier  exhibited  a  portable  tent  or  developing  box  weighing  only 
four  pounds.  He  said  it  was  very  convenient  to  work  in,  and  exhibited 
the  first  negative  developed  in  it — a  remarkably  good  one.  Mr.  Brier 
also  showed  a  print  on  paper  which  had  been  preserved  between  sheets 
of  blotting-paper  immersed  in  a  thirty-grain  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda  and  dried.  He  said  sensitive  paper  kept  uncommonly  well  in 
that  way. 

Mr.  Coote  exhibited  several  12  x  10  and  smaller  negatives  that 
were  more  or  less  afflicted  with  irregular  markings  in  the  skies.  A  few 


of  the  plates  which  had  had  the  albumen  washed  off  were  much  less 
marked  than  those  prepared  in  the  regular  collodio-albumen  way. 

Mr.  Woodward  exhibited  a  few  very  choice  transparencies  printed 
in  the  camera. 

- 4 - 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  FRANCE. 

At  the  April  meeting  of  this  body  the  chair  was  occupied  by  M. 
Balard,  of  the  Institute. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  scrutiny  for  admitting  a  new  member, 
M.  Gobert,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  M.  Champion,  went  through 
the  correspondence.  The  first  letter  was  from 

Staff-Captain  Dumas,  who  wrote  as  follows  : — “Mr.  President, — In 
one  of  the  recent  meetings  of  this  Society  the  subject  of  foreign  patents 
in  photolithography  was  raised,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  practice  of 
that  art  in  this  country  was  hindered  by  them  ;  and  on  this  subject  I 
wish  to  make  the  following  remarks,  of  which  you  can  make  what  use 
you  see  fit : — Photolithography  plays  a  great  part  in  the  work  which  is 
confided  to  me  by  the  Minister  of  War.  In  consequence  of  my  labours 
I  am  daily  in  communication  with  inventors,  and  I  believe  that  I  can 
say  truly,  without  passing  the  limits  of  discretion  promised  to  each  of 
them,  that  they  all  with  one  accord  regard  M.  Poitevin  as  the  veritable 
and  sole  inventor  of  the  process.  All  who  have  followed  him  have  only 
introduced  mechanical  improvements  ( tours  de  main ).  That  which  one 
records  will  escape  another’s  notice,  and  vice  versa;  still  all  aim  at 
substantially  the  same  results.  To  pretend  to  tie  up  photolithography 
by  a  patent  for  perfecting  an  old  process  would  be  as  reasonable  as  to 
try  to  interdict  oil  painting  for  the  benefit  of  a  colour  grinder  who  had 
discovered  a  new  shade.  The  modern  improvements  are  but  little  else 
than  modifications  of  M.  Poitevin’s  original  pi’ocess,  by  means  of 
materials  which  may  really  be  any  one  of  ten  which  are  in 
appearance  different,  but  which  have  the  same  elementary  com- 
osition,  or,  at  all  events,  analogous  properties.  Each  “inventor” 
as  a  favourite  agent  with  which  he  is  more  successful  than  with 
Others,  and  consequently  pretends  that  his  is  the  only  good  pro¬ 
cess.  As  to  the  surface  upon  which  one  woi'ks  it  is  profoundly 
indifferent  to  the  process,  and  M.  Poitevin  made  a  mistake  in  insert¬ 
ing  any  special  one  in  his  patent.  It  would,  besides,  be  very  easy 
from  it  to  forbid  the  employment  of  any  other  surface  whatever,  so 
that,  to  use  again  the  colour  comparison,  he  in  effect  has  said  ‘  I  forbid 
this  particular  use  of  my  colour,  but  apart  from  that  you  can  do  any¬ 
thing  with  it  you  please.’  But  in  fact,  I  repeat,  the  matter  on  which 
one  works  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  essence  of  the  process  ; 
however,  as  under  our  law  it  is  unhappily  too  true  that  the  first  comer 
can  attack  you  in  court,  and  put  you  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
defending  yourself,  I  think  the  counsel  of  M.  Marion  good,  and  that 
funds  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  of  this  Society 
or  of  the  syndicate  chamber  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  look 
after  and  protect  the  interests  of  such  members  as  may  be  attacked. 
Finally  :  I  should  like  to  offer  a  word  of  advice  to  those  wdio  wfish  to 
occupy  themselves  with  photolithography.  It  is  this-— that  photograpdnj 
is  always  the  real  basis  of  this  as  of  every  other  kindred  process.  The 
best  of  all  processes,  therefore,  will  produce  nothing  good  from  poor 
negatives,  and  nothing  very  great  with  negatives  merely  good.  I  cannot 
insist  on  this  too  much — that  with  a  perfect  negative  photolithography 
becomes,  almost  without  any  intermediate  trouble,  simple  lithography. 
With  ordinary  negatives  one  loses  time  and  materials  and  becomes 
discouraged.  Therefore  the  utmost  care  should  be  bestowed  on  the 
photographic  part  of  the  compound  process.” 

M.  Gobert  recalled,  apropos  of  this  letter,  the  resolution  come  to 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  that  it  was  unadvisable  for  it  to 
enter  into  or  to  take  any  part  in  merely  commercial  disputes,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  could  take  no  initiative  in  the  matter. 

M.  Belbeze  had  sent  a  letter  of  which  the  following  is  the  sub¬ 
stance: — Ope  of  the  members  of  the  Society  remarked  that  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  cinchona,  of  which  I  gave  the  formula,  the  principal  part 
was  played  by  gallic  acid,  &c.  This  member  is  mistaken,  for  I  added 
the  gallic  acid  only  in  my  last  preparation,  and  MM.  Abel  Poitevin  and 
Jeuffrain,  to  whom  I  had  long  ago  communicated  my  formula,  have 
obtained  very  fine  negatives  without  employing  this  acid  at  all.  I  found 
by  its  use,  however,  that  a  little  more  detail  in  the  foliage  could  be 
obtained,  and  perhaps  a  little  prolongation  of  sensitiveness.  But  gallic 
acid  plays  by  no  means  the  principal  part  in  my  formula,  for  I  have 
worked  without  it  for  years  without  knowing  any  great  difference. 
The  cinchona  does  the  work.  I  add  only  thirty  grammes  of  sugar  per 
litre  of  water.  This  last  quantity  is  only  used  in  the  solution  placed 
aside  to  keep.  When  in  use  it  ought  to  be  diluted. 

M.  Davanne  observed  that  the  astringent  and  bitter  substances, 
such  as  quinine  and  quassia  amosa,  had  a  similar  action  to 
tannin. 

A  new  species  of  pneumatic  holder,  the  invention  of  Mr.  R.  W. 
Thomas,  of  London,  and  which  showed  great  adhesive  powers,  was 
exhibited  to  the  members  of  the  Society.  Its  chief  characteristic  was, 
however,  the  facility  with  which  it  could  be  manoeuvred  with  in  the 
hand. 

M.  Marion  read  a  paper  on  the  new  carbon  process  which  he  had  in¬ 
troduced,  which  required  no  reversal  of  the  negative.  He  also  pre- 
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sented  to  the  Society  a  proof  in  printers’  ink  obtained  from  a  gelatine 
mould  upon  paper  specially  prepared  by  him  for  the  purpose.  Regard¬ 
ing  his  process, 

M.  Gobert  said  that  it  was  analogous  to  that  introduced  by  M. 
Fargier  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  last  year. 

M.  Davanne  read  some  interesting  extracts  from  a  letter  on  dry  pro¬ 
cesses  which  he  had  received  from  M.  de  Constant  Delessert.  He  said 
he  thought  the  ideas  of  so  able  a  fellow-worker — ideas  in  many  points 
coincident  with  his  own — could  not  be  without  interest  to  the  members. 
One  saw  everyday  some  new  formula  promulgated,  to  be  forgotten  as 
soon  as  divulged,  and  yet  upon  which  novices  and  amateurs  often  ex¬ 
pended  time  and  exhausted  their  patience,  that  one  could  hardly  help 
asking — Do  we  progress  at  all  ?  Are  the  proofs  which  can  be  obtained 
in  these  new-fangled  ways  superior,  or  even  equal,  to  the  results  got  by 
the  old  processes  ?  “After  the  interesting  communications  we  have  had, 
such  as  those  of  M.  Chardon,  and  which  are  supported  by  such  good 
practical  results,  it  would  be  unjust  to  answer  in  the  negative.  Still 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  when  serious  work  is  in  question,  that  much 
time  and  money  are  both  lost  in  useless  empirical  experiments  guided 
by  no  principle,  no  known  facts,  and  which  are  indulged  in  haphazard- 
wise.  Let  us,  then,  with  one  accord,  practice  simple  and  practical 
methods,  and  seek  to  make  them  perfect.  Now  these  old  modes— such 
as  the  Taupenot,  tannin,  coffee,  gum,  &c. — have  given  results  which 
have  never  yet  been  surpassed.  Everything  is  now  sacrificed  to  the 
mania  for  rapidity.  To  obtain  that  processes  are  proposed  so  delicate, 
so  complicated — the  collodio-bromide  of  silver  is  a  sample  of  them — 
that  one  dare  hardly  avow  that  they  stick  to  the  old-fashioned,  simple 
ways.”  [Here  M.  Davanne  interpolated  the  remark  that  he  had  made 
now  for  two  years  that  a  really  good  print  might  be  presented  to  the 
Society  as  a  result  of  this  collodio-bromide  of  silver  process,  and  up  to  the 
present  his  demand  had  not  been  met.]  Continuing  his  reading,  the 
letter  proceeded  : — “I  have  thought  that  it  would  be  very  interesting 
to  collate,  as  it  wei’e,  what  has  proved  practicable  and  valuable  in  these 
old  processes,  in  order  to  try,  if  possible,  to  complete  them  and  bring 
them  to  perfection,  or  to  extract  from  among  them  a  dry  process  so 
simple  that  it  would  be  the  chosen  mode  of  all  operators,  sufficiently 
detailed,  and  so  clear  as  to  leave  nothing  to  hazard,  and  of  which  the 
products  would  be  good  enough  to  ensure  their  sale  everywhere  and  its 
adoption  universally.  In  order  to  reach  this  philosopher’s  stone  I  have 
made  a  resume  of  all  that  has  been  accepted  and  experimented  with  as  dry 
processes  for  the  last  dozen  years,  and  I  desire  to  complete  the  known 
methods,  and  to  render  success  more  sure.  After  having  eliminated  all 
others,  I  now  seek  what  process,  among  two  or  three  which  appear  to 
be  equally  good,  will  fulfil  the  above-sought  end.  My  experiments  are 
not  yet  sufficiently  complete  to  enable  me  to  settle  the  point,  but  one 
of  the  questions  which  most  preoccupy  me  is  the  re-moistening  of  the 
dried  film — its  return  to  something  like  the  primitive  porous  state  in 
order  to  l’ender  it  suitable  for  receiving  the  utmost  possible  effect  from 
the  developer.  I  have  the  conviction  that  by  this  road  we  should  reach 
a  great  way  towards  the  rapidity  of  the  wet  collodion.  Ammonia  alone 
has  hitherto  given  me  any  satisfactory  results  in  this  direction;  but, 
after  many  comparisons,  the  result  of  my  experience  is  that  if  the  al¬ 
kaline  development  permits,  in  my  hands,  a  time  of  exposure  as  short  as 
any  other,  it  cannot  compare  with  protosulphate  of  iron  for  trans¬ 
parency  and  crispness  of  the  image. 

M.  Jonte  presented  to  the  Society  a  new  camera  for  field  work,  which 
appears  from  the  description  to  be  a  very  ingenious  thing  —  more 
ingenious  than  useful. 

M.  Regnault  (the  honorary  President  of  the  Society)  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  subject  which  he  deemed  of  importance — which  was  that  it 
would  be  advisable  for  photographers  to  adopt  an  uniform  and  general 
system  in  stating  formulae  and  conducting  experiments.  The  way  in 
which  formulae  were  published  now  in  all  styles  and  language,  and  the 
loose  and  incomplete  statements  made  on  the  rapidity  of  preparations, 
lenses,  &c.,  were  highly  confusing;  and  he  counselled  the  Society  to 
take  the  initiative  in  an  endeavour  to  introduce  some  degree  of  order 
into  this  maze,  to  bring  all  formulae  to  the  same  point  of  departure, 
and,  what  seemed  more  difficult,  to  test  all  questions  of  objections,  of 
rapidity,  &c.,  by  some  standard  type  which  would  allow  of  serious 
comparison.  It  was  a  question  of  such  importance  as  to  merit  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  Society,  and  one  which,  resolved  for  France 
even,  would  be  a  great  boon,  but  which  might  become  in  time  to  some 
degree  an  universal  benefit. 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  at  that  time  of 
day  to  attack  such  a  subject,  and  he  thought  that  arrangements  might 
be  made  for  appointing  a  commission  having  the  double  object  of  solv¬ 
ing  the  problem  and  securing  its  general  adoption. 

M.  Guillemmot  presented  to  the  Society  some  gun  cotton  of  his  own 
make,  accompanied  by  a  note  of  protest  against  the  assertion  recently 
made  that  the  pyroxyline  made  in  France  was  not  equal  to  that 
obtained  from  abroad.  He  had  felt  himself  much  hurt  by  such  obser¬ 
vations. 

A  member  assured  him  that  he  need  not  be,  for  that,  undoubtedly, 
in  that  matter  France  could  hold  her  own  as  well  as  any  other 
country. 

This  exhausted  the  programme,  and  the  meetmg  was  thereupon 
adjourned. 


Comspnbtna. 


Uranic  Salts  in  Printing.— M.  Vidal’s  Visit  to  Paris. — Sensitive 

Carbonated  Paper. — M.  David’s  Portraiture  at  Colleges  and 

Lyc£es. — An  Enlarging  Process  for  Salk  by  Subscription. — 

Failure  with  the  Wet  Bromide  Process. 

In  reference  to  the  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  Hunt  to  Mr.  Spiller,  pub¬ 
lished  the  other  day  in  this  Journal,  at  page  181,  M.  Lacan  affirms  that 
Mr.  Hunt  is  in  error  in  supposing  that  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  pro¬ 
duced  any  proofs  by  his  chromotype.  He  states  that  he  himself  pos¬ 
sesses  some  prints  in  uranic  salts  by  the  last-named  gentleman,  which 
were  submitted  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1859,  along  with 
a  memoir  on  that  subject ;  and  adds  that  he  never  employed  Mr.  Hunt’s 
process,  for  this  simple  reason — that  he  had  no  motive  for  troubling 
himself  with  other  people’s  researches,  being  sufficiently  occupied  with 
his  own ! 

On  referring  to  the  early  volumes  of  my  Photographic  Notes  it  will 
be  seen  that  Mr.  Burnett,  of  Edinburgh,  had  published  in  that  journal 
his  method  of  printing  with  uranic  salts  before  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor 
read  his  paper  on  the  same  subject  before  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences.  The  latter  gentleman  was,  therefore,  somewhat  late  in  the 
field  with  his  discovery.  There  was  always  an  agent  in  Paris  for  the 
sale  of  the  Notes,  and  my  own  impression  is  that  M.  de  St.  Victor  was 
a  subscriber,  and  kept  rather  a  close  watch  upon  the  discoveries  made 
by  English  photographers. 

M.  Vidal,  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Marseilles,  has 
just  returned  home  from  Paris,  where  he  has  been  making  the  tour  of 
the  photographic  notabilities.  He  speaks  with  much  pleasure  of  the 
kindness  with  which  he  was  everywhere  received.  He  alludes  more 
particularly  to  his  visits  to  MM.  Fleury  Hermagis,  the  optician; 
Stebbing,  of  dry-plate  celebrity ;  Rousselon,  manager  of  MM.  Goupil’s 
establishment;  Geymet  and  Alker;  Dujardin,  the  photolithographer; 
and  Marion. 

M.  Hermagis  has  brought  out  a  paper,  which  he  calls  “  papyrolithe,” 
for  photolithographic  purposes,  but  which  is  only  suitable  for  designs 
in  lines  and  dots,  not  rendering  half-tone.  It  is  sent  out  ready  sensi¬ 
tised,  and  costs  about  a  franc  per  sheet,  size  20  x  13  inches;  other 
sizes,  larger  and  smaller,  in  the  same  proportion.  Proofs  upon  this 
paper  may  be  inked  in  the  ordinary  way  and  transferred  to  stone  (as  in 
Sir  Henry  James’s  or  Mr.  Osborne’s  processes),  or  they  may  be  inked 
with  ink  containing  a  special  kind  of  colouring  matter,  and  transferred 
to  porcelain  to  be  burnt  in.  The  mode  of  preparing  this  paper  is  a 
secret,  and,  unfortunately,  it  does  not  appear  to  keep  good  in  a  sensitive 
state  for  more  than  a  very  few  days. 

Mr.  Stebbing  developed  some  of  his  dry  plates  which  had  been 
exposed  at  Cannes  a  long  time  previously  in  M.  Vidal’s  presence,  and 
they  turned  out  well.  I  have  already  reported  my  trials  of  some  of 
these  plates.  They  are  advertised  as  collodio-bromide,  but  have  all  the 
appearance  of  bromo-iodised  plates  prepared  in  the  common  way. 
They  keep  extremely  well,  develope  very  bright  and  dense  without 
wrinkling  or  blistering,  and  the  film  is  so  hard  that  the  negative 
scarcely  requires  to  be  varnished.  They  are  rather  slow,  and  have 
a  tendency  to  give  hard  contrasts.  Tourists  can  obtain  them  at  all  the 
leading  photographic  depots  in  Paris,  or  from  Mr.  Stebbing  himself,  in 
the  Rue  de  le  Rochefoucault. 

The  establishment  of  MM.  Goupil,  at  Asnieres,  next  claimed  a 
visit.  A  picture  of  this  establishment  has  already  been  published  in 
Illustration,  accompanied  by  a  description  of  the  Woodbury  process, 
which  is  now  practised  there  on  a  large  scale.  According  to  M.  Vidal 
this  process  is  the  most  important  application  of  photography  now 
being  made  in  France.  He  considers  the  proofs  even  finer  than  silver 
prints,  without  taking  into  account  their  superior  permanency;  but  he 
was  even  more  pleased  with  the  glass  transparencies  obtained  by  this 
method,  of  which  a  very  extensive  series  has  now  been  published. 
Alluding  to  the  preparation  of  blocks  for  surface  printing  he  considers 
that  process  still  in  its  infancy,  and  leaving  a  little  to  desire,  although 
very  promising  results  have  been  obtained. 

We  are  not  told  how  M.  Vidal’s  photochromes  were  received  in 
Paris,  or  any  further  particulars  about  them. 

Paper  sensitised  with  carbonate  of  silver  is  a  novelty  which  may  be 
procured  from  M.  Antoine  Schaeffner,  No.  11,  Passage  du  Buisson- 
Saint-Louis,  Paris  ;  also,  the  aniline  colours  for  photography  in  a  box. 
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There  is  a  portrait  establishment  in  Paris,  viz.,  that  of  M.  B.  David, 
where  a  curious  speciality  is  exclusively  carried  out.  This  consists  in 
sending  operators  all  over  France  to  the  various  educational  establish¬ 
ments,  colleges,  lyc^es,  &c. ,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  portraits  of  the 
pupils  in  groups,  the  professors,  the  buildings,  &c.  This  is  done  at  the 
photographer’s  own  risk,  and  all  that  is  asked  for  is  permission  to  do 
it.  The  negatives  are  then  sent  to  Paris,  and  proofs  are  printed  and 
submitted  for  sale  to  the  parties  whose  portraits  were  taken.  Groups 
from  plates  measuring  about  9  x  6  are  sold  at  2  fr.  50  c.  (two  shillings) 
each.  The  college  at  Redon  has  lately  received  a  visit  from  two  of  the 
operators  of  M.  David,  and  the  pupils  had  a  day’s  holiday  in  order  to 
be  taken.  The  idea  may,  perhaps,  commend  itself  as  a  good  one  to 
some  of  my  English  readers.  Ladies’  establishments,  and  even  convents, 
are  visited  in  the  same  way.  It  must  be  very  pleasant  in  after-life  to 
possess  the  photograph  of  the  building  where  one  was  educated,  along 
with  the  portraits  of  one’s  instructors  and  fellow-pupils — provided,  of 
course,  the  photograph  does  not  fade. 

Now  that  enlarging  is  the  order  of  the  day  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  lay 
before  my  readers  the  programme  of  a  subscription  for  purchasing  a 
new  process,  which  has  been  sent  to  me  by  the  inventors,  MM.  Lambert 
andVuillier,  Maison  Speciale  d' Aggrandissement,  sans  Rdtouche,  No.  148, 
Rue  du  Faubourg  Poisonniere,  Paris.  The  terms  are  these,  viz. : — 

The  subscription  is  600  francs  (£24),  one  half  payable  at  once,  and 
the  other  half,  if  preferred,  on  October  1st.  This  sum  entitles  the 
subscriber  to  a  complete  set  of  the  apparatus,  with  instructions  for  use 
and  a  lesson  from  the  inventors.  There  is,  however,  this  condition 
attached,  viz.,  that  unless  150  subscribers  can  be  found  before  July  1st 
the  affair  will  fall  through,  and  the  money  be  returned.  Until  that 
day,  therefore,  the  process  will  not  be  divulged,  nor  the  apparatus 
delivered.  If  we  suppose  there  would  be  a  profit  of  £12  on  the  appa¬ 
ratus,  this  will  be  putting  a  value  upon  the  process  of  at  least  £1,800. 

Specimens  can  be  seen  at  any  time  on  the  premises  of  the  inventors. 
Prints  can  be  taken  in  dull  weather  in  a  few  minutes ;  they  will  not 
require  retouching ;  they  may  be  taken  upon  canvas.  The  enlargement  is 
from  carle-de-visite  size  to  that  of  a  whole  sheet  of  photographic  paper. 
The  process  can  be  learnt  in  a  single  lesson  of  one  hour’s  duration,  and 
any  good  photographer  can  employ  it  successfully  at  once.  The 
inventors  will  either  teach  the  process  at  their  own  establishment  or  at 
the  residence  of  the  subscriber ;  but,  in  the  latter  case,  travelling 
expenses  will  have  to  be  paid,  as  well  as  the  unmounting  and  refixing 
of  their  apparatus. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  process,  and  no  more  of  the  matter  than  is 
stated  above.  I  merely  give  it  as  a  piece  of  news,  leaving  it  to  my 
readers  to  exercise  that  discretion  for  which  we  may  fairly  give  them 
credit. 

In  conclusion  :  I  have  to  reply  to  a  letter  which  has  been  sent  to  me 
by  our  Editors,  respecting  some  curious  failures  in  the  wet  bromide 
process  with  the  bath — the  like  of  which  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of 
before,  so  they  come  upon  me  with  all  the  freshness  of  new  phenomena 
in  that  charming  process. 

The  experimentalist  was  a  gallant  officer  who  seems  to  be  perfectly 
au  fait  with  photographic  manipulation,  and  there  was  no  screw  loose, 
so  far  as  his  description  goes,  in  his  method  of  preparing  the  plates. 
They  were  fastidiously  cleaned,  coated  with  a  substratum  of  albumen 
(strength  not  stated) ;  dried  thoroughly ;  then  coated  with  bromised 
collodion,  containing  eight  grains  of  bromised  collodion  per  ounce, 
obtained  from  Rouch  ;  then  dipped  in  an  eighty-grain  bath  made  with 
trebly -recrystallised  silver  nitrate,  in  which  they  remained  five  minutes ; 
then  washed  in  three  changes  of  water  during  half  an  hour ;  then  a 
preservative  of  albumen  and  ammonia  applied,  as  described  last  year 
by  Mr.  Scriven  in  this  Journal ;  then  dried,  and  backed  with  red 
pigment. 

Thus  far  all  appears  to  have  gone  well,  except  that  two  of  the  plates 
showed  two  large  and  perfectly  transparent  marks  about  two  inches 
long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide — an  explanation  of  which  is 
required. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  operator,  whilst  washing  some  plates  in  the 
interval  between  coating  two  others  with  collodion,  may  have  allowed 
some  drops  of  water  from  his  wet  fingers  to  fall  either  upon  the  glass 
or  upon  the  collodion  film  before  immersing  the  plate  in  the  bath. 
Since  the  marks  only  occurred  in  two  out  of  ten  plates  of  the  batch, 
they  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  anything  wrong  in  the  chemicals,  but 
must  have  been  the  result  of  some  such  accident  as  I  describe.  Some¬ 
times,  also,  when  the  collodion  bottle  is  put  down  upon  a  wet  bench,  a 


drop  of  water  from  the  bottom  of  it,  possibly  contaminated  with  chemicals, 
may  fall  upon  the  plate  either  before  or  after  it  has  been  collodion  ised, 
and  thus  produce  the  transparent  spots  complained  of.  The  writer 
says : — 

“  Whenever  my  hands  were  not  engaged  in  coating  the  plates  with  collodion 
I  occupied  my  time  in  working  the  dishes  of  water,  so  as  to  wash  the  plates  as 
well  as  possible.” 

Evidently  there  was  a  risk  of  the  plates  being  wetted  in  the  manner 
which  I  describe. 

Now  we  come  to  the  next  kind  of  failure : — The  plates  when  dry  were 
exposed  to  a  sun-lighted  view,  the  lens  being  seven  inches  focus  and 

f  ’ 

the  stop  (an  extremely  small  one).  The  exposure  was  one  minute 

40  9 

which  ought  to  have  been  sufficient;  on  the  contrary,  no  trace  of  an 
image  appeared.  A  plate  was  then  exposed  for  five  minutes  with  the 
same  result;  and  it  was  only  by  giving  an  exposure  of  half-an-hour 
that  a  very  feeble  image  of  a  white  house  could  be  obtained.  An  alka¬ 
line  developer  was  used,  made  according  to  a  formula  given  at  the  end  of 
the  last  two  British  Journal  Photograph  rc  Almanacs,  and  was 
afterwards  tried  without  any  restraining  bromide  with  the  same  result. 

On  referring  to  the  Almanac  for  1872  I  find  the  formula  to  be  this  : _ 

“  Take  of  a  plain  two-grain  pyrogallic  solution  enough  to  cover  the  plate, 
and  to  every  half-ounce  add  two  drops  of  a  ten-grain  solution  of  bromide  of 
potassium,  and  three  drops  of  a  thirty-grain  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
As  soon  as  the  details  appear  the  proportion  of  the  carbonate  may  be  in¬ 
creased.” 

The  dose  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  recommended  above  is  extremely 
weak  in  proportion  to  the  restraining  bromide.  The  developer  would 
have  required  two  or  three  drops  of  strong  ammonia  (not  the  carbonate) 
to  bring  out  the  image — some  at  the  commencement  of  the  development. 
Then,  again :  eight  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium,  if  hydrated,  to  one 
ounce  of  collodion  would  give  but  a  thin  and  comparatively  insensitive 
film.  The  collodion  should  contain  twelve  grains  of  cadmium  bromide 
(hydrated)  per  ounce. 

The  developer  ought,  however,  to  have  given  a  trace  of  an  image 
when  the  restraining  bromide  was  omitted.  Very  probably  it  did  give 
a  feeble  trace  of  the  entire  image,  which,  however,  the  operator  could 
not  see,  because  he  says  he  puts  seven  or  eight  thicknesses  of  orange 
tissue-paper  before  his  window. 

It  is  very  often  difficult  to  explain  failures  which  occur  in  one’s  own 
hands  and  under  one’s  own  eye ;  how  much  more  difficult,  then,  must  it 
be  to  explain  them  from  a  written  description  of  the  particulars,  and 
when  not  witnessed  by  oneself?  The  best  advice  I  can  give  this  cor¬ 
respondent  is  to  procure  a  copy  of  my  recent  pamphlet  on  the  process, 
and  follow  the  instructions  contained  therein,  noting  always  the  addi¬ 
tional  remarks  made  by  me  in  this  Journal  at  page  205. 

The  first  experiments  had  better  be  made  with  a  short  time  of  immer¬ 
sion  in  the  bath — say  three  minutes  at  this  season — and  a  twelve-grain 
bromised  collodion.  Although  the  plates  will  not  then  have  their 
maximum  of  sensitiveness,  yet  they  will  develope  clean  and  dense,  which 
is  an  important  first  step  in  a  new  thing.  Use  the  albumen  at  first 
without  any  ammonia,  and  expose  the  plates  wet  without  any  sub¬ 
stratum. 

Having  made  sure  work  of  this  first  step  in  the  process,  so  as  to  get 
good,  bright,  dense  negatives  which  require  no  intensifying  with  silver, 
move  on  a  step  and  try  for  exalted  sensitiveness.  You  will  find,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  plates  which  have  been  left  a  long  time  in  the  bath 
give  a  mass  of  elaborate  detail  with  wonderfully  short  exposures,  but 
are  not  so  dense  as  the  others,  and  are  often  difficult  to  intensify  without 
silver.  Restraining  unconverted  bromide  in  the  film  seems  to  be  the 
main  secret  of  intensity.  Certain  kinds  of  organic  matter  in  the  film 
may  have  the  same  effect  in  the  emulsion  process. 

I  have  just  tried  a  plate  which  had  been  left  twenty  hours  in  an 
eighty-grain  bath,  and  which  was  developed  with  a  very  strong  developer, 
but  only  a  feeble  negative  could  be  obtained. 

In  the  bath  process  the  only  advantage  of  a  very  strong  developer 
seems  to  be  that  it  acts  more  quickly.  With  ordinary  plates  left  three 
or  four  minutes  in  the  bath  sufficient  density  can  be  easily  got  with  an 
alkaline  developer  of  the  usual  strength.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A, 
Redon,  May  12,  1873. 


ON  THE  WINGS  OF  ANGELS  AND  - . 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  shrewd  correspondent,  the  “  Peripatetic  Photo¬ 
grapher,”  starts  in  his  last  communication  a  question  tiiat  has  often 
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puzzled  me  a  good  deal.  Being  a  bit  of  an  artist— greater,  perhaps,  in 
theory  than  in  fact — I  have  ideas.  Now,  one  of  these  ideas  is  to  this 
effect: — All  artists,  including  even  Mrs.  Julia  Cameron,  are  utterly 
wrong  in  giving  wings  with  feathers,  to  beings  whom  they  represent  as 
possessed  of  the  human  figure  and  skin,  in  different  shades. 

Especially  has  that  ancient  individual,  “Auld  Hornie” — otherwise, 
according  to  Burns,  “Nick”  or  “Clootie ” — fared  badly  at  the  hands  of 
the  idealists.  In  sober  reason,  how  possibly  could  his  wings  have  stood 
the  proverbially  incandescent  state  of  his  dwelling  unsinged  had  they 
been  made  of  such  fragile  material  as  feathers  ?  To  represent  him  as 
dusky  in  hue  from  much  contact  with  brimstone  fumes,  and  yet  with 
wings  as  trim  and  well-shaped  as  the  most  elegant  swan  could  possess, 
is  an  anomaly  I  never  was  able  to  get  over. 

In  my  humble  opinion  the  true  type  for  the  wings  of  angels — 
white  or  smoked — is  the  wing  of  the  bat,  if  the  vampire  species  have 
any  special  curves  suggestive  of  horror  that  might  be  adopted  as  the 
one  suitable  for  his  _Dei7ship.  And  what  could  be  more  suitable  and 
appropriate  than  that  the  wings  of  such  creatures  as  Mrs.  J ulia  Cameron 
has  put  on  collodion  and  red  paper  should  be  connected  with  or  under 
the  control  of  their  arms,  which  would  suit  the  bat  model  admirably  ? 
It  would  be  following  the  natural  law  of  analogy  which  is  every  way 
violated  by  these  sentimental  people.  That  some  of  them  have  taken 
enthusiastically  to  the  wings  of  the  gull  is  extremely  appropriate. 

Or,  yet  again  :  if  the  bat  be  not  suitable — at  any  rate  for  the  white 
species — are  there  not  innumerable  styles  of  insects’  wings  which  are  of 
exquisite  beauty,  and  which  are  infinitely  more  adapted  both  for 
attaching  to  featherless  beings  and  for  expressing  the  etherealness  of 
their  existence  than  the  heavy  fluffiness  of  the  most  artistic  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  wings  of  either  gull,  goose,  or  swan  ? 

Kindly  try  to  find  a  corner  for  the  above  in  your  valuable  Journal. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  John  Leslie. 

May  13,  1873. 


Reflected  and  Transmitted  Light. —The  following  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Walter  Woodbury  and  Professor  Tyndall  has  been  sent  by 
the  latter  gentleman  to  Nature:— “  Cliff  House,  Greenhithe,  Aprils. — 
A  curious  thing  in  connection  with  colour  having  come  under  my  notice, 
and  never  having  before  seen  it  remarked  in  any  scientific  journal,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  bringing  it  before  your  notice ;  if  it  is  new  to  you  it 
will  interest  you,  if  not  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  me  for  troubling  you. 
On  looking  through  a  piece  of  blue  glass  (of  which  I  forward  you  a 
sample)  at  a  plant  or  tree  lit  up  by  the  sun,  those  leaves  that  are  lit 
from  behind,  or  rather  by  transmitted  light,  appear  of  a  rich  crimson  ; 
the  other  leaves,  seen  only  by  reflected  light,  merely  take  the  colour 
given  by  the  glass.  In  the  case  of  a  geranium  plant,  those  leaves  become 
almost  the  same  colour  as  the  flowers.  As  a  scientific  fact,  if  new,  it  is 

curious. — Walter  B.  Woodbury.” - “The  observation  you  describe  is 

interesting,  and  if  you  have  taken  care  to  exclude  subjective  colouring 
is,  I  should  think,  to  be  explained  in  this  way The  light  from  your 
leaves  contains  a  quantity  of  red ;  it  appears  as  a  yellowish  green,  I 
suppose,  and  contains  little  or  no  blue.  Your  glass  is  of  a  kind  which 
transmits  the  two  ends  of  the  spectrum  while  cutting  out  its  centre. 
It  is  very  hostile  to  the  yellow ;  hence,  on  placing  it  before  the  eye,  and 
receiving  through  it  light  which  has  already  been  deprived  of  its  blue, 
the  glass  quenches  the  yellow,  and  red  alone  remains. — John  Tyndall, 
April  9. — I  detained  this  note  until  the  arrival  of  sunshine,  which 
enables  me  to  say  that  the  explanation  here  given  is  correct.  Employing 
a  blue  medium,  which  does  not  transmit  red,  you  get  no  effect  of  the 
kind  you  describe.  The  tender  leaves  of  spring  are  best  suited  for  the 
experiment ;  the  hard  green  leaves  of  ivy,  for  example,  do  not  produce 
the  effect.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor  indeed  desirable,  to  have  the  leaves 
between  the  eye  and  the  sun. — April  15.” 


John  E.  G.  Ford. — Taka  the  bath  to  the  refiners;  it  doubtless  is  well 
saturated  with  silver,  and  will  secure  as  much  as  will  nearly  pay  for  a  new 
one.  But  we  advise  you  to  use  a  glass  bath  instead  of  porcelain. 

W.  H.  W.  — The  want  of  sharpness  in  the  part  of  the  landscape  immediately  at 
the  back  of  the  garden  is  caused  by  the  varying  density  of  the  atmosphere,  a 
stratum  of  heated  air  being  interposed  between  the  camera  and  the  villa. 

L.  T.  S.— The  lens  spoken  of  is  not  now  manufactured.  Although  it  included 
a  very  wido  angle  of  view,  and  was  convenient  from  its  small  size,  it  did 
not  “take,”  both  on  account  of  the  small  stop  required  and  also  of  its  not 
working  to  focus. 

P.  Langley. — We  make  it  a  practice  to  avoid  recommending  the  lenses, 
cameras,  or  chemicals  of  any  special  makers ;  hence  you  must  excuse  us 
from  giving  an  answer  to  your  question—"  Whose  lenses  do  you  recommend 
as  being  the  best  ?  ” 

G.  S.  S. — The  method  of  preparing  plates  adopted  by  you  is  good,  but  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  indicate  what  kind  of  negatives  you  might 
reasonably  hope  to  obtain  from  them  unless  we  were  acquainted  with  youa 
own  photographic  powers. 

A  Reader. — There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  instantaniety  in  practical 
photography.  Be  content  to  try  and  obtain  pictures  in  a  half  or  quarter  of 
a  second.  From  your  remarks  we  infer  that  you  have  never  tried  rapid 
photography  at  all.  Is  this  so  ? 

Messrs.  Forrest  and  Greenwood,  photographic  rolling-press  makers. — 
A  correspondent  asks  us  for  the  address  of  the  above  firm.  As  we  are 
unacquainted  with  it,  perhaps  some  reader  may  be  able  to  supply  it. 
Address,  “  J.  H.,”  care  of  H.  Greenwood,  32,  Castle-street,  Liverpool. 

G.  B.  Barton. — We  believe  that  Mr.  J.  T.  Towson,  of  Liverpool,  was  the 
first  who  directed  public  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  using  non-achromatic 
lenses  for  photography  a  certain  amount  of  adjustment  was  necessary  in 
order  to  have  those  rays  only  which  produced  chemical  change  focussed 
upon  the  sensitive  body  on  which  the  picture  was  to  be  taken. 

Four  Years’  Subscriber. — The  Mr.  York  referred  to  is  the  same  whose 
address  is  given  at  page  xviii  of  the  advertising  pages  of  our  Almanac.  The 
angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection,  and  the  obliquity 
spoken  of  is  the  relation  between  either  of  these  and  the  plane  of  reflection. 
Double  reflection  can  be  seen  in  the  negative  when  such  reflection  exists. 

D.  J.  H.— The  design  for  the  studio  is  excellent ;  but  we  do  not  think  you  will 
be  allowed  to  erect  it  so  near  to  the  dwelling-house,  District  surveyors  are 
terrible  tyrants  ;  and  we  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  you  will  find  the  official 
in  your  district  totally  disinclined  to  permit  the  erection  of  the  studio. 
Retain  the  same  design,  and  substitute  iron  and  brickwork  for  the  wood,  and 
then  no  objections  will  be  offered. 

A  Lithographer. — We  can  only  refer  you  to  the  numerous  articles  that 
have  appeared  in  this  Journal  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years.  To  give 
you  instructions  in  photolithography  in  this  column  would  be  quite  out  of 
place.  The  cost  of  a  complete  set  of  apparatus  for  producing  photolitho¬ 
graphs  of  the  size  you  mention  will  be  about  £35,  this  sum  including  the 
camera,  the  printing-press,  and  instructions. 

E.  K.  (Sherborne). — The  quantity  of  sulphide  of  potassium  added  to  the  gold 
solution  is  very  much  too  large,  and  the  sulphide  of  gold  at  first  precipitated 
has  been  re-dissolved.  We  fear  you  will  have  some  trouble  with  it,  but  we 
will  advise  further  next  week.  The  silver  washings  should  be  further  diluted 
with  water,  as  it  is  probable  that  from  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  salt 
the  precipitated  chloride  is  held  in  suspension. 

An  Indian  Officer. — While  we  are  unable  to  say  by  what  mixture  you 
will  obtain  the  “  greatest  possible  degree  of  cold,”  we  are  able  to  mention 
some  by  which  a  very  great  degree  of  cold  is  produced.  Dissolve  five  parts 
of  salammoniac  and  five  parts  of  nitrate  of  potash  in  sixteen  parts  of 
water,  and  the  thermometer  will  fall  forty  degrees  below  the  normal  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  water.  Equal  parts  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  water  will 
prove  better  than  the  foregoing  to  the  extent  of  six  degrees.  Still  better  is 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
water.  We  could  have  given  you  some  formulas  for  freezing  mixtures  in 
which  ice  or  snow  formed  a  part,  but  these,  we  presume,  would  have  proved 
of  little  use  for  your  purpose. 

Mark.  Oute. — Received.  In  our  next. 

***  Communications  from  several  other  correspondents  will  receive  attention 
next  week. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

$3"  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

T.  Brown. — Either  method  will  do,  but  we  prefer  that  marked  as  No.  2. 

Oryza. — Try  the  effect  of  a  varnish  composed  of  dammar  dissolved  in  benzole. 

Lux. — Brush  the  articles  with  a  mixture  of  rouge  and  water,  then  wash  with 
soap  and  water  applied  by  means  of  a  somewhat  hard  brush. 

R.  D.  (Cheltenham). — The  author  of  the  Manual  says  that  the  spots  are  due 
either  to  lime  or  to  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  the  mount— more  probably  the 
latter. 

Aberdonian. — A  safe  rule  is  never  to  employ  a  larger  condenser  than  is 
required  to  show  the  picture  fully.  E  verything  larger  than  this  conduces  to 
loss  of  light. 

L.  D. — Use  thirty  ounces  of  water  instead  of  twenty-five,  and  leave  out  the 
acetic  acid  and  carbonate  of  soda.  With  more  experience  your  negatives 
will  improve  in  quality. 

Ashton-under-Lyne. — A  correspondent  who  resides  in  this  town  has  en¬ 
closed  stamps  for  the  execution  of  an  order  by  the  Publisher,  but  has 
omitted  giving  his  name. 

Henry  Wilcox. — Make  a  solution  of  wax  in  turpentine,  and  apply  it  to  the 
print.  This  will  render  it  translucent.  Then  place  another  print  behind  the 
back ;  this  should  bo  strongly  coloured. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  May  147/j,  1873. 

Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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NOTES  ON  DRY  PROCESSES.— THE  BLAIR-ADAMS 
PROCESS. 

This  is  one  of  those  recently-introduced  processes  whose  value  is 
not  yet  adequately  appreciated,  owing  to  the  inconsiderable  number 
of  photographers,  apparently,  who  have  tried  the  process.  It  was 
unfortunate  that,  in  the  short  period  of  two  or  three  months  after 
its  introduction,  this  process  should  have  been  deprived  of  the  foster¬ 
ing  care  of  the  two  gentlemen  through  whose  joint  agency  it  was 
worked  out  and  introduced — Mr.  Blair,  a  clear-headed,  sound 
theorist  and  experimentalist,  having  been  drowned,  and  Mr.  Adams, 
a  good  practical  and  professional  photographer,  having  left  this 
country  for  South  America.  Having  frequently  tried  the  process 
we  were  so  favourably  impressed  with  its  value  as  to  almost  re¬ 
solve  that  we  should  adhere  exclusively  to  it  for  twelve  months — 
a  resolution  which,  it  is  needless  to  observe,  would,  if  carried  out, 
have  seriously  interfered  with  our  course  of  experimentalising  in 
dry  processes. 

The  difference  between  the  Blair-Adams  process  and  other  dry 
processes  lies  in  the  adoption  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  tannin  and 
gum  arabic,  together  with  a  little  sugar,  as  a  preservative.  Alkaline 
preservatives,  we  are  aware,  have  been  spoken  of  with  a  slight 
degree  of  antagonism  by  one  or  two  persons  ;  but,  when  we  consider 
the  brilliant  results  that  have  been  obtained  with  such  alkaline  pre¬ 
servative  processes  as  those  of  Mr.  Fothergill  and  Mr.  T.  Sebastian 
Davis,  the  opposition  referred  to  should  not  be  allowed  to  have 
much  weight. 

Like  all  the  processes  hitherto  described  in  these  “  Notes  ”  the 
Blair-Adams  is  a  bath  process.  Alkaline  gum  was  long  ago  pro¬ 
posed  as  a  preservative,  but  till  Messrs.  Blair  and  Adams  published 
an  account  of  their  process  the  value  of  alkaline  gum  and  tannin  was 
not  known  or  realised. 

Like  many  other  valuable  processes,  that  now  under  consideration 
is  very  simple.  It  yields  plates  which  have  a  fair  degree  of  sensi¬ 
tiveness  and  give  good  negatives.  All  those  we  have  taken  have 
a  rich  greenish-brown  colour ;  therefore,  as  the  colour  is  non-actinic, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  the  negatives  too  dense. 

Ordinary  commercial  collodion  is  used ;  but  to  ensure  the  greatest 
excellence  it  is  desirable  to  add  to  each  ounce  about  two  grains  of  a 
bromide.  Bromide  of  ammonium  is  a  suitable  salt  for  the  purpose. 
Before  collodionising  the  plate  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  receive 
a  substratum  of  diluted  albumen,  for  the  preparation  of  which  see 
previous  articles  in  this  series.  The  reason  is  that  on  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  preservative  the  film  seems  to  swell  and  leave  the 
plate.  A  weak  solution  of  albumen — and  it  must  be  very  weak — 
secures  the  adhesion  of  the  collodion  to  the  plate  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  manipulations.  If  the  albumen  substratum  be  too 
strong  blisters  may  result.  One  egg  to  the  pint  of  water  has 
proved  quite  satisfactory  in  our  trials  of  the  process. 

If  the  ordinary  collodion  of  commerce  be  employed  there  is  no 
necessity  for  using  any  other  than  the  ordinary  thirty-grain  nitrate 
bath ;  but,  if  the  addition  of  the  bromide  recommended  be  made,  it 
will  be  found  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  to  employ  a  forty-grain 
silver  bath. 


After  the  plate  has  been  sensitised  it  is  washed  in  common  soft 
water,  and  then  receives  a  coating  of  a  mixture  made  as  follows: — 
Provide  two  bottles  marked  respectively  A  and  B.  Put  into 


(  Gum  arabic . 1  ounce. 

A-j  Sugar  candy  . .  A 

A  Water  . . .  ...... .  4  ounces, 

p,  f  Tannin  . . 40  grains. 

t  Water  .  4  ounces. 


Mix  A  and  B  together  in  equal  proportions,  add  as  much  am¬ 
monia  as  will  suffice  to  render  the  mixture  slightly  alkaline,  and 
then  pour  the  mixture  on  and  off  the  plate  until  the  whole  of  the 
film  seems  to  have  been  well  impregnated.  Now  wash  the  plate 
under  a  rose  tap  or  other  convenient  stream  of  water.  The  plate, 
when  dry,  is  ready  for  exposure. 

Instead  of  adding  the  ammonia  to  the  mixture  of  gum  and  tannin 
it  may  be  well  to  add  it  to  the  solution  A.  When  the  two  are  mixed 
a  deep  brown  colour  is  often  produced,  but  this  does  not  affect  the 
quality  of  the  preservative.  When  we  prepare  plates  by  this  pro¬ 
cess  we  use  a  fresh  solution  of  gum,  knowing  its  tendency  to  rapid 
acidification  and  putrefaction.  Carbolic  acid  would,  doubtless, 
arrest  the  latter,  while  the  addition  of  a  little  more  or  less  ammonia 
to  the  solution  when  about  to  use  it  would  probably  make  all  right 
as  respects  its  alkalinity. 

The  exposure,  as  we  have  said,  should  be  brief,  for  the  plates  are 
somewhat  rapid.  In  developing  the  alkaline  pyro.  method  must  be 
adopted.  Mr.  Blair  recommended  a  one-grain  solution  of  pyro- 
gallic  acid ;  we  find  that  a  three-grain  solution  is  preferable.  One 
or  two  drops  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  ammonia  must  be  added  to 
the  developer  just  before  applying  it.  On  referring  to  our  note-book 
to  ascertain  the  treatment  given  to  the  last  plate  we  developed  we 
find  that  to  the  quantity  of  pyrogallic  acid  solution  required  to  cover 
a  7A  X  5  plate  we  added  two  drops  of  a  solution  of  ammonia  com¬ 
posed  of  twelve  minims  to  the  ounce  of  water.  This  causes  the  pic¬ 
ture  to  appear  with  rapidity,  but  the  image  is  not  intense.  Intensity 
in  any  required  degree  is  easily  secured  by  washing  off  the  alkaline 
developer  and  applying,  with  plain  pyrogallic  acid,  a  little  citric  acid 
and  nitrate  of  silver,  as  already  described  in  a  former  article  of  this 
series.  The  fixing  is  effected  either  by  cyanide  of  potassium  or 
hyposulphite  of  soda. 


THE  LATENT  IMAGE  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  interesting  paper  of  Lieutenant  Abney  on  the  theory  of  the 
latent  image,  recently  read  before  the  London  Photographic  Society, 
and  published  at  page  183  of  this  Journal,  has  led  us  to  go  over 
anew  some  of  the  experimental  ground  on  which  Dr.  Reynolds’s 
theory  of  the  developable  image  on  iodide  of  silver  in  part  rests.  In 
the  paper  referred  to  Lieutenant  Abney  appears  to  accept,  without 
reservation,  the  new  hypothesis  advanced  to  account  for  the  chemical 
difference  known  to  exist  between  unexposed  and  exposed  iodide  of 
silver.  If  the  fundamental  conception  be  admitted,  it  then  appears 
to  be  a  simple  question  enough  to  explain  the  facts  of  photography 
with  the  aid  of  the 'new  hypothesis.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  make  experiments  in  this  department  of 
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photography  which  shall  be  free  from  all  reasonable  objection,  more 
especially  when  quantitative  determinations  are  attempted.  Hence, 
when  evidence  of  this  kind  is  obtained  which  seems  to  be  opposed 
to  the  spirit  in  which  a  particular  theory  is  employed,  it  is  necessary 
to  scrutinise  such  evidence  very  closely  before  accepting  it  as  even 
probably  valuable. 

Lieut.  Abney  has  brought  forward  the  results  of  some  gravimetric 
experiments  he  has  made,  which  appear  to  affect  some  of  the  details 
of  the  theory  in  question,  especially  that  portion  relating  to  acid 
development.  We  shall  not,  however,  deal  with  these  matters 
directly  this  week,  but  consider  at  present  one  of  the  general  points 
raised.  It  is  asserted  by  the  theory  that  the  developed  image  on 
iodide  of  silver  is  probably  chiefly  a  subiodide  formed  by  addition 
of  silver  ab  extra  rather  than  by  removal  of  iodine,  as  commonly 
supposed,  and  that  this  subiodide  is  formed  during  development, 
and  not  during  exposure.  Lieut.  Abney  appears  to  incline  to  the 
opposite  view— that  a  subiodide,  such  as  Dr.  Reynolds  suggests,  is 
formed  during  exposure,  not  in  course  of  development ;  and  that  the 
visible  image  results  from  the  attraction  of  this  subiodide  for 
metallic  silver  in  course  of  separation  from  solution  by  the  develop¬ 
ing  agent.  Before  offering  any  comments,  let  us  cite  one  out  of 
many  experiments  we  have  made  upon  this  point,  more  especially 
as  it  is  one  which  is  easily  verified,  and,  in  fact,  is  tolerably  well 
known  to  most. 

We  took  a  simply  iodised  collodion,  coated  two  plates,  sensitised 
in  the  same  bath,  and  exposed  under  precisely  similar  conditions. 
One  plate  was  developed  with  iron,  and  gave  a  good  negative  of  the 
usual  character.  The  second  plate,  prior  to  treatment  with  the 
developer,  was  very  carefully  washed  with  distilled  water  until  all 
traces  of  silver  were  removed  as  far  as  possible.  No  trace  of  an  image 
appeared  on  treatment  for  a  considerable  time  with  the  acid  iron 
developer,  and  even  a  strong  solution  of  the  plain  sulphate  of  iron 
had  no  effect.  The  film  was  again  washed  and  treated  with  the 
acid  developer,  to  which  a  little  nitrate  of  silver  had  been  added ; 
an  image  now  appeared.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  image 
finally  obtained  did  not  compare  with  that  on  the  first  plate ;  but 
this  was  not  to  be  expected  after  the  severe  treatment  to  which  it 
had  been  subjected.  The  iodide  of  silver,  after  washing  and  before 
development,  of  course  did  not  exhibit  any  trace  of  image,  or  any 
such  alteration  of  texture  as  might  be  supposed  to  appear  if  each 
portion  of  the  iodide  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  had  received  an 
increment  of  silver  corresponding  to  its  own  weight  from  the  free 
nitrate  of  silver  in  the  film. 

We  do  not  wish  to  push  the  matter  too  far,  but  it  appears  to  us 
that  the  simple  explanation  of  acid  development  given  by  the  theory 
is  full  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  quite  consistent  with  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  facts,  while  the  acceptance  of  the  alteration  suggested  by 
Lieut.  Abney  involves  us  in  the  apparent  difficulty  of  supposing 
that  exposed  iodide  of  silver  can  attach  to  itself  a  nearly  equal 
weight  of  silver  without  such  addition  being  followed  by  the  slightest 
visible  alteration.  We,  of  course,  do  not  venture  to  say  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  such  a  great  change  to  take  place  without 
being  visible ;  but  we  do  think  it  improbable,  particularly  if  it  be 
acknowledged  that  the  invisible  image  is  as  insoluble  in  water  as 
ordinary  iodide  of  silver. 

We  can  test  the  matter  in  another  way,  for  if  we  press  Lieut. 
Abney’s  proposal  to  its  legitimate  conclusion  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
make  the  following  experiment Coat  a  plate  with  iodised  collodion, 
sensitise,  expose,  wash  all  nitrate  of  silver  away  with  water,  and 
treat  with  iodine.  This  treatment  ought  to  destroy  the  image,  at 
the  same  time  adding  greatly  to  the  mass  of  iodide  of  silver  on  the 
exposed  portions  of  the  plate ;  in  fact,  each  atom  of  iodide  of  silver 
acted  upon  by  light  in  presence  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  first 
instance  must  be  covered  by  two  additional  atoms  of  iodide  of  silver- 
after  the  iodine  treatment  if  Lieut.  Abney’s  view  be  correct.  Now, 
as  it  is  not  asserted  that  the  iodide  of  silver  so  produced  is  in  any 
peculiar  state,  it  should  be  visible. 

All  the  experiments  we  have  hitherto  made  prove  that  there  is  no 
increase  of  opacity  of  the  film  after  the  iodine  treatment,  and  even 
washing,  re-sensitising,  and  exposure  in  the  camera  to  the  same 


object,  followed  by  the  line  of  treatment  just  described,  gave  no 
different  result.  The  production  of  subiodide  of  silver  of  the  formula 
(Ag3  I)  during  exposure  is  evidently  inconsistent  with  the  above- 
mentioned  facts,  though  these  results  are  fully  and  simply  explained 
on  Dr.  Reynolds’s  theory.  Lieut.  Abney  says,  at  page  184 : — 

“I  took  a  film  of  iodide  of  silver,  exposed  it  to  light,  fully  developed 
it,  dissolved  off  the  image  by  nitric  acid  before  fixing,  washed  well,  re¬ 
dipped  in  a  bath,  re-developed  without  fresh  exposure,  washed  and  dis¬ 
solved  again  Avith  nitric  acid,  and  so  on  for  half-a-dozen  times.  At  the 
end  of  the  sixth  time  of  dissolving  I  found  no  more  difference  in  the 
physical  appearance  of  the  iodide  than  when  I  took  it  out  of  the  bath 
for  the  first  time.  There  was  no  trace  of  an  image  from  reduction  of 
iodide.” 

These  experiments  are  evidently  intended  to  show  that  the  silver 
is  but  loosely  attached  to  the  exposed  portions  of  the  film,  and  that 
the  layer  cannot  enter  into  any  combination  with  the  silver.  This 
conclusion  is,  however,  far  from  being  inevitable,  since  there  is 
nothing  whatever  to  prevent  the  subiodide  of  silver  formed  during 
development  from  yielding  up  its  excess  of  silver  to  the  powerful 
nitric  acid,  the  simple  iodide  of  silver  reverting  to  its  condition  after 
exposure.  These  experiments  are,  therefore,  not  stumbling-blocks 
in  the  way  of  the  theory  of  acid  development. 


THE  OLD  AND  NEW  CARBON  PRINTING  PROCESSES. 
Will  the  new  carbon  processes  supersede  the  old  ones  ?  Will  Mario- 
type  by  pressure  or  Mariotype  by  contact  entirely  eclipse  what  we 
must  henceforth  designate  the  old  carbon  printing  processes  by  single 
or  double  transfer?  It  is  proverbially  unsafe  to  count  one’s  chickens 
before  they  are  hatched,  and  in  like  manner  it  is  unsafe,  and  possibly 
scarcely  very  wise,  to  speculate  upon  the  special  advantages  of  a 
printing  process  so  recently  introduced  to  public  attention,  and  which 
has  not  yet  been  ushered  into  commercial  existence.  Still,  there  are 
certain  leading  special  features  in  the  Mariotype  method  of  printing 
by  which  Ave  are  enabled  to  institute,  to  a  limited  extent,  a  com¬ 
parison  between  it  and  the  processes  now  existing. 

By  the  new  method  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  negative  shall 
have  been  reversed.  This  is  an  advantage  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed, 
for  not  only  are  all  negatives  of  the  usual  or  non-reversed  kind,  but, 
as  we  have  shown,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  the  bulk  of  photo¬ 
graphers  to  introduce  a  mode  of  taking  reversed  pictures,  seeing 
that  such  would  undoubtedly  be  useless  in  silver  printing ;  and  it  is 
also  very  difficult  to  induce  them  to  jeopardise  the  existence  of  a 
valuable  negative  by  removing  the  film  from  the  glass  plate  with 
which  it  has  always  been  in  contact.  It  is  quite  true  that  films  may 
be  removed  from  glass  plates  of  considerable  size  with  a  degree  of 
ease  and  certainty  that  could  not  be  anticipated  by  one  who  had 
not  tried  it;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  we  can  readily  sympathise 
with  any  person  who,  before  submitting  a  valuable  negative  to  this 
treatment,  manifests  a  great  amount  of  hesitation. 

The  new  method  does  not  require  reversed  negatives,  but  merely 
those  in  everyday  use.  But  this  must  also  be  said  for  the  old  pro¬ 
cess — while  with  the  single  transfer  method  a  reversed  negative  is 
necessary,  with  the  double  method  an  ordinary  negative  must  be 
used ;  and  in  this  respect  both  old  and  new  processes  are  on  terms  of 
equality.  To  clear  the  ground^  thus  far,  we  repeat  that  while  with 
one  branch  of  the  old  carbon  process  it  is  necessary  that  a  reversed 
negative  be  used,  and  while  it  is  quite  easy  to  take  a  reversed  nega¬ 
tive  when  required,  or  to  remove  a  film  from  the  glass  and  use  either 
side  so  as  to  be  reversed  or  non-reversed,  this  very  objection  has 
been  provided  for;  for,  by  a  secondary  operation  involving  neither 
much  time  nor  trouble,  ordinary  non-reversed  negatives  can  be  made 
to  answer  as  well  as  those  that  have  been  reversed. 

With  respect  to  facility  of  printing  the  new  process  possesses  one 
great  advantage,  inasmuch  as  the  progress  of  the  printing  can  be 
watched  in  the  frame  in  the  same  way  as  in  silver  printing.  With 
the  old  process  this  cannot  be  done,  an  actinometer  having  to  be 
used  to  time  each  picture,  or  otherwise  the  printer  has  to  judge  from 
previously-acquired  experience  how  many  minutes’  exposure  is  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  a  print.  This  latter  procedure  is  by  no  means  to  be 
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recommended,  although  it  is  really  done  by  photographers  every  day 
in  another  way.,  viz.,  in  the  exposure  of  their  negatives  in  the  camera. 
No  one  thinks  of  using  an  actinometer  for  this  purpose,  for,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  a  skilled  photographer,  after  a  glance  round,  instantly 
determines,  judging  from  the  power  or  weakness  of  the  light  at  the 
time,  that  an  exposure  of  two,  ten,  thirty,  or  even  sixty  seconds  will 
be  required ;  and  how  very  seldom  does  he  miscalculate  !  So  with 
landscape  photographers  working  dry  plates ;  an  exposure  of  two  or 
three  minutes  which,  from  experience,  is  known  to  be  quite  enough, 
may  very  shortly  afterwards  have  to  be  so  prolonged,  in  consequence 
of  a  change  of  atmospheric  conditions,  as  to  warrant  the  photographer 
in  extending  the  time  to  half-an-hour,  both  plates  being  equally  good 
when  developed.  We  mention  this  to  show  that  even  an  actinometer 
is  by  no  means  absolutely  necessary  when  printing  in  carbon. 

In  the  course  of  some  observations  made  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes, 
after  M.  Marion’s  paper  had  been  read,  he  spoke  with  satisfaction  of 
the  want  supplied— the  gulf  bridged  over — by  the  ability  to  notice 
the  progress  of  the  printing.  We  cordially  endorse  what  Mr.  Hughes 
said  in  this  respect ;  but  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  there 
is  an  after-operation  upon  which  the  photographer  cannot  keep  an 
eye,  and  which  no  actinometer  is  competent  to  gauge.  It  is  this — 
that  after  the  exposure  in  the  printing-frame  has  been  made  there 
is  an  unseen  operation,  a  kind  of  catalytic  action,  that  goes  on  as 
soon  as  the  carbon  tissue  has  been  placed  in  proper  contact  with  the 
exposed  sheet,  and  it  is  the  duration  of  this  action  which  is  uncertain. 
If  it  be  suffered  to  go  on  for  too  protracted  a  period  the  finished 
picture  will  be  black  and  smudgy  ;  if  too  short  a  time  be  allowed 
the  print  will  be  too  white.  As  the  time  required  for  this  “  setting- 
off”  action  is  said  to  vary  from  eight  to  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours, 
and  as  the  proper  time  cannot  be  noted  by  ocular  observation,  it  will 
be  evident  that  we  have  here  an  element  of  considerable  uncertainty. 
With  the  old  carbon  process  all  uncertainty  terminates  with  the  ex¬ 
posure  in  the  printing-frame,  and  in  this  respect  we  imagine  that  the 
balance  of  advantages  will  prove  to  be  in  its  favour. 

What  we  consider  the  most  serious  drawback  to  the  new  process 
is  the  length  of  time  that  must  necessarily  intervene  between  the 
exposure  under  the  negative'and  the  rendering  visible  the  impres¬ 
sion.  To  know  that  he  must  wait  many  hours  for  an  indication 
whether  his  prints  are  likely  to  be  good  or  bad  will  be  esteemed  a 
very  serious  disadvantage  by  every  printer,  even  if  his  previous  expe¬ 
rience  lead  him  to  feel  certain  that  the  chances  of  their  being  all 
good  are  in  his  favour.  Photographers  generally,  whether  taking 
negatives  or  positives,  are  anxious  to  ascertain  the  result  of  their 
labours  as  quickly  as  possible.  With  the  old  carbon  printing  pro¬ 
cess  the  result  is  known  immediately,  and  if  it  be  unfavourable 
another  print  can  be  made  at  once.  However,  when  the  new  process 
comes  to  be  fairly  tried  it  may  be  found  that  these  drawbacks  will 
lose  their  apparent  serious  importance. 

We  imagine  that  those  who  feel  desirous  of  trying  the  new  method 
will  succeed  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  tissue  supplied  by  the  Autotype 
Company,  and  we  hope  that  some  of  our  readers  will  speedily  put  the 
process  to  a  crucial  test. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  A  SPIRIT. 

If  Mr.  W.  PI.  Harrison,  the  editor  of  the  Spiritualist,  is  to  be 
credited,  the  feat  of  inducing  a  real,  live,  visible  spirit  to  sit,  or 
stand,  for  a  photograph  has  been  accomplished. 

It  may  possibly  be  known  to  those  who  are  interested  in  spiritual¬ 
istic  science,  although  not  to  our  readers  generally,  that  the  latest 
phase  of  “  phenomenonalism  ”  is  that  the  spirit  now  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  content  with  rapping  or  tilting  tables,  but  shows  himself  or 
herself  as  a  physical  being,  visible  to  the  eyes  of  spectators. 
Certain  “conditions”  have,  however,  tojbe  complied  with.  One — and 
that  a  by  no  means  satisfactory  one  to  unprejudiced  investigators — 
is  that  the  medium  must  be  placed  alone  in  a  dark  cabinet  with 
an  aperture  in  it,  at  which  aperture  spirit-faces  make  their  appear¬ 
ance.  Before  these  faces  can  be  seen  by  the  spectators  it  is,  of 
course,  necessary  that  the  room  in  which  they  sit  be  lighted,  even  if 
only  dimly.  But  if  spirits  would  or  could  appear  in  gaslight,  why 


not  in  daylight,  or,  at  any  rate,  when  the  magnesium  light  is 
utilised,  and  thus  have  their  portraits  taken? 

There  is  no  happiness,  however,  without  its  alloy.  One  item  of 
alloy  in  this  case  is  that,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  seen  the 
spirit  thus  visibly,  it  too  often  bears  a  decidedly  unpleasant  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  medium.  No  means  can  be  taken  to  test  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  differences  between  the  two  entities,  for,  by  a  pretty 
fiction,  the  spectators  at  the  particular  seances  referred  to  are  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  invited  as  private  guests  to  the  residence  of  the 
medium,  and  no  person  could  be  guilty  of  such  rudeness  as  to 
“  test  the  spirit.”  The  substratum  of  truth  in  this  fiction  is  that 
an  open-handed  Manchester  gentleman  has,  if  we  understood  him 
aright,  paid  to  the  said  medium  or  her  family  a  sum  equal  to 
the  stipend  received  by  many  a  hard-working  curate  for  his 
ministrations,  in  order  that  the  editor  of  the  Spiritualist  and 
such  friends  as  he  chose  to  invite  might  have  the  satisfaction  of 
studying  these  singular  phenomena.  We  had  the  opportunity  of 
being  present  on  one  occasion  when  the  spirit  was  expected  to 
appear;  but,  whether  the  ghostly  visitant  felt  disinclined  to  gratify 
our  desires— or  whether  its  non-appearance  was  attributable  to  our 
having  tied  a  string  round  the  waist  of  the  medium  (a  young  lady), 
the  end  of  which  string  we  passed  through  a  hole  made  in  the  side 
of  the  cabinet,  tying  it  to  a  chair  outside — the  result  was  that  no  spirit 
was  that  evening  to  be  seen  at  the  aperture ;  in  short,  the  seance  was 
characterised  by  a  very  decided  want  of  success,  in  consequence  of 
which,  we  presume,  we  have  not  been  again  invited  to  be  present. 

Mr.  Harrison  has,  however,  as  we  have  said,  been  so  fortunate  as 
not  merely  to  induce  a  spirit  to  become  visible  upon  other  and  more 
favourable  occasions,  but  to  influence  “her”  to  remain  stationary  for 
the  necessary  length  of  time  to  have  her  photograph  taken  by  the  aid 
of  the  magnesium  light.  The  spirit  portrait  which  is  engraved  is 
said  to  be  “Katie  King” — the  likeness  to  the  medium  is  remarkable. 

Mr.  Harrison,  we  understand,  lays  it  down  as  a  principle  that  the 
spirit  is  often  very  like  the  medium  ;  such  being  the  case,  the  spirit- 
face  of  “Katie  King”  will,  when  photographed,  assume  on  each 
occasion  a  distinct  appearance,  according  to  the  medium  through 
whose  agency  she  may  choose  to  make  herself  visible.  This  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  unsatisfactory  part  of  the  whole  proceeding. 

When  photographing  the  spirit,  Mr.  Harrison  says  : — 

“The  scene  was  an  interesting  one.  The  tables  were  covered  with 
bottles  and  pieces  of  apparatus ;  the  observers  were  scattered  about  the 
room  wherever  they  could  find  seats  ;  and  Mr.  Tapp,  who  had  charge  of 
the  magnesium  illuminating  apparatus,  stood  near  the  ceiling,  ready  to 
flood  the  room  with  light  at  the  word  of  command.  Last,  but  not  least, 
a  spirit  robed  in  white  stood  near  the  curtains,  and,  after  enduring  the 
glare  of  the  magnesium  light  a  few  seconds,  trembled,  and  slowly 
retired.  She  appeared  to  have  passed  through  the  ordeal  at  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  considerable  exertion.” 

Mr.  Harrison  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  having  had  the 
opportunity  afforded  to  him  of  photographing  the  spirit  of  “Katie,” 
who  may  be  said  to  be  a  personal  friend  of  several  months  standing. 
We  can  only  regret  her  bashfulness  on  the  occasion  of  our  being 
pi'esent,  when  she  did  not  vouchsafe  to  put  in  an  appearance. 

Our  readers  may,  perhaps,  remember  that  we  promised  to  report  to 
them  the  result  of  a  personal  investigation  into  the  subject  of  spirit- 
photography.  We  have  made  many  experiments ;  we  have  exposed 
numerous  plates ;  but  no  spirit  photograph  have  we  to  show  as  the 
result.  We  have  been  told  that  we  shall  yet  obtain  such  evidence 
as  must  prove  satisfactory  ;  that  pleasure,  therefore,  remains  mean¬ 
while  in  store  for  us.  Like  the  editor  of  the  Sjnritualist  we  too  have 
recently  been  privileged  to  see  a  spirit  through  an  aperture,  the 
medium  being  “non-professional,”  according  to  Mr.  Harrison,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  usually  expects  and  receives  a  handsome  fee  on 
the  occasion  of  each  seance.  Here  was  at  last  a  chance  for  securing 
genuine  spirit-photographs  we  thought,  and  ideas  of  magnesium, ''short- 
focus  lenses,  and  rapid  collodion  were  floating  through  our  brain. 
But,  alas  !  a  young  gentleman  was  suddenly  seized  with  the  desire 
of  embracing  a  “  genuine  ”  spirit —  and  did  so.  The  scene  that  ensued 
baffles  description.  We  have  at  present  in  our  possession  the 
flexible  muslin  mask  which  veiled  that  medium’s  face  when  person- 
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ating  one  of  the  numerous  “Katies"  which,  previous  to  this,  had 
been  appearing  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  suppose  that  our  occasional  contributor,  Mr. 
Harrison,  has  been  hoaxed  or  deceived  by  the  “spirit"  which  has 
so  patiently  stood  before  his  camera ;  but,  in  the  light  of  our  personal 
experience  elsewhere,  we  are  tempted  to  wonder  what  would  have 
been  the  result  if  any  person  had  been  allowed  to  be  present  who 
was  seized  with  the  curiosity  to  know  how  the  spirit  would  feel  if 
clasped  within  the  folds  of  a  pair  of  mortal  arms. 


In  our  short  notice  of  the  Gramme  electro-magnetic  machine  last 
week  we  did  not  mention  the  name  of  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  in 
connection  with  it,  as  we  had  not  his  permission  to  do  so.  We  may 
now  state  that  Colonel  Wortley  not  only  invited  us  to  see  the 
machine  in  action — as  we  understand  that  he  is  interested  in  the 
company  formed,  or  in  process  of  formation,  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  process — but  he  also  informed  us  that  photographers  will  very 
shortly  have  the  opportunity  of  testing  the  value  of  the  light  obtain¬ 
able  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging.  It  appears  that  the  large  machine 
at  present  under  the  Houses  of  Parliament  has  been  lent  to  the 
Government  for  experimental  purposes.  Smaller  electro-magnetic 
batteries  will  be  constructed,  and  one  of  these  Colonel  Wortley  pro¬ 
poses  to  place  gratuitously  at  the  disposal  of  any  photographer  who 
may  desire  to  try  it.  We  hope  advantage  may  be  taken  of  this 
generous  offer  whenever  the  machine  is  ready  for  use.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  the  apparatus  is  being  constructed  by  Messrs.  Whieldon 
and  Cooke,  of  Westminster  Bridge-road,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Werdermann.  The  latter  gentleman  we  have  to  thank  for  a  very 
full  and  interesting  description  of  the  Gramme  machine  at  the  time 
of  our  visit.  We  trust  that  this  new  arrangement  may  fulfil  the 
expectations  of  those  interested,  and  that  we  may  presently  have  at 
command  a  cheap  light  capable  of  fulfilling  all  the  requirements  of 
the  photographer. 


ON  TWO  NOVEL  METHODS  OF  CARBON  PRINTING. 

[A  communication  to  the  London  Photographic  Society.] 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  attention  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  London  two  novel  and  original  methods  of  producing 
pigment  prints.  They  are  of  a  most  practicable  nature,  and  may  be 
defined  as  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  the  well-known  carbon  method 
and  the  collographic  process.  I  have  termed  them  Mariotype  by 
pressure  and  Mariotype  by  contact. 

For  Mariotype  by  pressure  a  simple  vertical  press  is  necessary, 
such  as  is  employed  for  collographic  or  Woodbury  printing.  Only 
one  single  exposure  under  a  negative  is  required,  the  image  or 
printing-block  thus  obtained  serving  to  transmit  the  sensitive  action 
t,o  the  pigment  paper,  which  gives  rise  to  the  picture,  and  transfers 
it  to  the  paper  support. 

A  Mariotype  sheet  (D)  of  gelatine,  of  a  matt  white  colour,  is  sen¬ 
sitised  on  a  four-per-cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  dried, 
and  exposed  under  a  negative*  for  a  suitable  period,  the  image  pro¬ 
duced  being  a  visible  one.  This  sheet  is  next  put  into  another 
bichromate  bath,  half  the  strength  of  the  former  one,  the  result 
being  the  same  as  if  it  were  dipped  into  cold  water.  Those  portions 
of  the  gelatine  sheet  which  have  not  been  acted  upon  by  light  swell 
up,  while  the  solarised  parts  remain  as  hollows  upon  the  surface, 
according  to  the  degree  to  which  the  same  has  been  acted  upon. 

The  gelatine  sheet  is  taken  from  the  bath,  freed  from  an  excess 
of  moisture,  and  is  now  put  into  the  press  ready  for  printing  from. 
Instead  of  applying  ink  to  the  block,  as  in  the  collographic  process, 
an  alum-bichromate  solution  is  made,  composed  of — 

Water .  100  parts. 

Chrome  alum . 2  ,, 

Bichromate  of  potash  .  2  ,, 

This  is  applied  with  a  sponge,  and  the  excess  removed  with  blotting- 
paper.  A  piece  of  pigment  tissue  is  then  put  under  the  press,  upon 
the  printing-block,  impregnated  as  it  is  with  alum-bichromate  solu¬ 
tion,  and  the  two  surfaces  screwed  together. 

Afterwards  the  pigment  tissue  is  withdrawn  from  the  press,  and 
another  piece  substituted,  the  printing-block  being  first  moistened 
again  with  a  sponge  full  of  alum-bichromate  solution,  and  the  excess 
removed  by  blotting-paper.  In  this  way  an  unlimited  number  of 

U  c  rrerunc  that  tin  word  “negative”  is  a  lapsus  pennee.  a  transparency  being 
real  y  required, — Eds. 


copies  may  be  produced,  the  pigment  tissue  becoming  impressed,  or 
solarised,  so  to  speak,  in  those  parts  corresponding  to  the  design 
with  which  it  has  been  placed  in  contact.  All  the  operations  must 
be  carried  on  in  a  locality  sheltered  from  glaring  daylight ;  but 
when  the  invisible  images  upon  the  pigment  tissue  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  they  are  placed  for  a  few  minutes  where  the  light  can  act 
upon  them.  They  are  then  ready  for  application  to  their  support, 
coagulated  albumenised  paper. 

The  printed  pigment  tissue  is  plunged  into  cold  w?ater  together 
with  the  albumenised  paper,  and  then  withdrawn  in  contact,  placed 
upon  a  glass,  and  rubbed  with  a  squeegee.  The  development  of  the 
image  is  next  undertaken  by  the  aid  of  warm  water  of  a  temperature 
of  40°  to  50°  C.  The  half-tones  are  admirably  preserved,  and  the 
print,  contrary  to  what  happens  in  collographic  printing,  is  produced 
in  its  true  aspect,  because,  of  course,  the  transmission  of  the  image 
goes  from  one  surface  to  the  other,  or,  in  other  words,  an  impression 
and  counter-impression  are  produced.  In  the  daytime  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  prints  may  be  thus  produced  by  pressure,  exposed  to  daylight 
for  the  few  minutes  required,  and  the  rest  of  the  operations  may 
then  be  pursued  during  the  evening  at  leisure.  In  about  an  hour  as 
many  as  fifty  carbon  prints  may  be  obtained,  equal  and  uniform  in 
their  nature,  and  this,  too,  by  simply  one  exposure  to  light  to  obtain 
an  image  to  serve  as  a  printing- block,  the  pressure  of  a  piece  of 
pigment  tissue  in  contact  being  sufficient  to  produce  copies  therefrom. 

Mariotype  by  contact  is  different  in  its  nature.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  the  ordinary  carbon  process  at  least  two  descriptions  of 
paper  are  employed — pigmented  tissue  and  transfer  paper.  A  third  is 
sometimes  used  for  an  intermediate  transfer,  or  as  a  provisional  sup¬ 
port  to  the  image. 

In  producing  pictures  by  Mariotype  by  contact  no  transfer  of  the 
image  is  necessary,  and  yet  the  print  is  obtained  in  its  true  aspect. 
Instead  of  sensitising  or  exposing  the  pigment  tissue  I  sensitise  and 
expose  the  transfer  paper.  The  image  is  then  produced  in  its  proper 
aspect,  just  the  same  as  in  silver  printing,  but  the  image  is  of  a  pale- 
brown  tint  and  without  vigour.  The  paper  which  I  employ  for  trans¬ 
ferring  is  of  a  very  slightly  gelatined  nature  (C),  although  I  think  it 
would  be  better  to  have  it  albumenised,  waxed,  and  gelatined  ;  and 
this  is  floated  upon  a  six-per-cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
to  which  a  little  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added,  for  about  a  minute. 

When  dry  the  paper  is  exposed  under  a  negative  for  a  sufficient 
time,  the  image  produced  being  visible  and  capable  of  examination 
from  time  to  time  by  openiug  one  of  the  covers  of  the  printing- 
frame.  A  piece  of  pigment  paper  of  any  desired  tint  is  then  put 
into  a  two-per-cent,  bath  of  bichromate  of  potash,  together  with  the 
printed  transfer  paper,  and  the  two  are  withdrawn  in  contact,  and 
scraped  with  the  squeegee  to  ensure  perfect  adhesion. 

In  this  condition  the  prints  are  allowed  to  remain  pressed  together 
between  sheets  of  blotting-paper  under  a  weight  for  a  period  of  from 
eight  to  ten  hours.  Surfaces  placed  in  contact  in  the  evening  may 
be  developed  next  morning ;  and  the  more  prints  there  are  the 
more  chance  there  is  of  success,  for  they  must  not  become  dry  while 
in  contact.  It  is  well,  of  course,  that  all  the  prints  pressed  at  one 
time  should  be  of  the  same  dimensions. 

Under  this  slight  pressure  a  continuation  of  the  solarisation  goes 
on  by  transmission ;  for  when  the  pigmented  tissue  comes  to  be 
developed  the  picture  appears  fully  printed,  or  toned  if  you  like,  and 
in  its  right  aspect  upon  the  transfer  paper.  The  development  of 
the  prints  is  conducted  in  warm  water  (at  40°  to  50°  C.). 

The  washing  away  of  the  gelatine  and  pigment  is  aided  by  a  fine 
brush,  or,  better  still,  by  letting  the  print  remain  face  downwards  in 
the  warm  water  for  a  period  sufficient  for  its  complete  removal.  In 
this  way  the  half-tones  are  secured  in  their  most  perfect  condition ; 
for  there  is  neither  transfer  nor  reversal  of  the  image.  The  deve¬ 
lopment  takes  place  from  the  face,  and  not  from  the  back,  of  the 
image,  as  is  the  case  in  the  transfer  process;  therefore  the  half-tones 
remain  adherent  to  the  paper  in  all  their  integrity,  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  in  silver  printing. 

Although  the  photometer  is  no  longer  an  object  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance  in  this  process,  it  is,  nevertheless,  very  useful,  because  the 
image  is  very  pale  when  seen  upon  the  paper,  and  the  limit  of  ex¬ 
posure  is  easily  exceeded.  By  using  a  photometer  the  pose  may, 
of  course,  be  limited  with  the  greatest  nicety ;  for  a  preliminary 
essay  will  point  out  the  degree  upon  the  photometric  scale  to  which 
the  exposure  to  light  should  be  pressed.  A.  Marion. 


THE  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia.] 

In  asking  your  attention  this  evening  to  a  few  remarks  on  the 
collodio -bromide  process,  I  feel  that  I  am  bringing  before  you  a 
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subject  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  both  to  the  professional  and 
to  the  amateur  photographer.  Especially  in  the  case  of  one  who  is 
about  to  adopt  a  dry  process  in  his  regular  practice  does  this  process 
offer  great  inducements  in  respect  to  certainty,  facility  of  preparation 
of  the  plates,  ease  of  development,  and  cheapness. 

Having  tried  a  variety  of  formulae  in  the  course  of  the  present 
winter,  and  having  settled  upon  one  by  the  aid  of  which  I  can  be 
tolerably  certain  as  to  my  results,  I  will  ask  your  indulgence  while 
I  give  you  its  details  as  briefly  as  possible. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  been  entirely  unsuccessful  with  all 
emulsions  containing  even  a  trace  of  free  nitrate  of  silver.  I  may 
mention  in  this  connection  that,  while  in  London  last  summer,  I 
paid  a  visit  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  who  very  politely 
prepared  and  developed  several  plates  in  my  presence — all  of  which 
were  very  good— and  at  my  departure  gave  me  a  bottle  of  his 
emulsion  for  trial.  This  gentleman  maintains  that  an  excess  of  free 
nitrate  of  silver  in  the  emulsion  gives  films  of  greater  sensitiveness 
than  if  free  bromide  be  present,  and  that  if  proper  care  be  taken  no 
fogging  need  ensue.  Immediately  upon  my  return  to  Philadelphia 
I  began  to  experiment  with  emulsions  containing  an  excess  of  free 
nitrate  of  silver  made  according  to  his  formula,  as  well  as  with  that 
which  he  himself  had  given  me,  but  failed  at  every  point.  The  plates 
fogged  so  badly  sometimes  that  an  image  was  scarcely  discernible. 

Having  by  these  experiments  lost  faith  in  the  theory  of  an  excess 
of  free  silver,  I  proceeded  as  follows: — To  a  quantity  of  emulsion 
containing  an  excess  of  free  silver,  and  with  which  I  had  not  been 
able  to  secure  any  good  result,  enough  bromide  of  cadmium  was 
added  to  neutralise  the  silver.  The  emulsion  now  worked  perfectly 
clean  and  free  from  fog  both  wet  and  dry,  and,  after  thinning  it 
down  a  little,  I  obtained  some  satisfactory  results. 

Again :  having  at  hand  some  emulsion  which  contained  bromide  in 
very  slight  excess,  and  which  gave  good  results,  I  purposely  added 
an  excess  of  free  nitrate  of  silver.  A  plate  was  prepared  with  this 
emulsion  immediately  after  the  addition  of  the  silver,  and  exposed 
and  developed  under  the  same  conditions  with  one  prepared  with 
the  same  emulsion  before  the  silver  was  added.  I  could  not  perceive 
the  slightest  gain  in  sensitiveness,  but  the  plate  was  clean.  A  plate 
prepared  when  the  silver  had  been  present  twelve  hours  showed 
decided  signs  of  fogging,  and  at  the  expiration  of  ten  days  the  emul¬ 
sion  was  useless. 

I  have  been  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  sensitiveness  of  emul¬ 
sion  dry  plates ;  but  I  feel  convinced  that  they  are  not  slower  than 
ordinary  tannin  plates,  and  will  keep  at  least  as  well.  The  sensitised 
emulsion  also  will  keep  for  several  months  in  cold  weather. 

The  formula  which  I  am  now  using  stands  as  follows : — For  four 
ounces  of  emulsion  take 

Alcohol  .  1  ounce. 

Ether  .  2  ounces. 

Bromide  of  cadmium  . .  24  grains. 

Bromide  of  ammonium .  20  ,, 

Chloride  of  calcium  .  8  „ 

Cotton..... .  28  ,, 

Set  this  aside  to  ripen  for  at  least  a  week  before  adding  the  silver. 
To  sensitise,  put  seventy-six  grains  of  finely-pulverised  nitrate  of 
silver  into  a  test-tube ;  pour  on  it  one  ounce  of  alcohol,  and  boil  over 
a  lamp  until  dissolved;  then  add  it  to  the  bromised  collodion,  a  little 
at  a  time,  and  shake  well.  Filter,  and  set  it  aside  in  a  perfectly  dark 
place  for  three  days.  Then  filter  again  and  use. 

The  plates  should  have  a  substratum  of  albumen,  and  the  emulsion 
should  be  allowed  to  set  thoroughly  before  dipping  into  the  water,  so  as 
to  favour  adhesion  of  the  film ;  in  coating  take  care  to  avoid  crapy  lines. 

Preservative. 

Tannin  .  10  grains. 

Gum  arabic  .  6  „ 

White  sugar  ...  . 4  „ 

Water . 1  ounce. 

Filter,  and  add  one  drachm  of  a  twenty-four  grain  solution  of 
gallic  acid  in  alcohol.  This  preservative  keeps  very  well. 

The  formulae  for  preservative  and  developer  are  the  same  as  those 
used  by  Colonel  Wortley. 

Developer. 

Pyrogallic  ac.'d  . 96  grains. 

Alcohol  .  1  ounce. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia .  64  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium .  4  ,, 

Water .  2  ounces. 

Aqua  ammonia .  20  drops. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

Moisten  the  exposed  plate  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol 
and  water ;  let  it  soak  in  for  a  little  while,  and  then  wash  off  under 


the  tap.  To  develope,  take  one  ounce  of  water  and  add  to  it  fifteen 
minims  of  the  pyro.  solution ;  flow  this  over  the  film  and  return  to 
the  glass ;  then  add  a  few  drops  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  solu¬ 
tion,  and  reapply  to  the  plate.  A  little  of  the  weak  ammonia  solu¬ 
tion  without  bromide  may  be  added  from  time  to  time  to  increase 
intensity;  but  if  the  plate  be  under-exposed,  take  a  fresh  portion  of 
developer  with  more  pyro.  and  less  ammonia  than  before,  and  force 
until  the  necessary  detail  is  brought  out.  The  plate  will  receive  its 
full  printing  density  from  the  alkaline  developer  only. 

For  fixing,  use  cyanide  of  potassium  of  the  full  negative  strength. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  have  too  much  light  in  the  dark  room. 
If  gas  be  used,  put  ruby  glass  between  it  and  the  film. 

I  believe  that  a  backing  is  indispensable.  It  need  not  be  very 
thick— a  little  burnt  sienna  rubbed  up  with  gum  water,  and  a  very 
little  glycerine,  with  a  little  drop  of  carbolic  acid  to  prevent  mould, 
will  answer  well. 

The  plates  must  not  be  over-developed.  The  colour  of  the  film  is 
generally  reddish-brown  and  very  non-actinic,  and  the  plates  seem 
to  have  more  contrast  after  fixing  than  before. 

In  concluding,  allow  me  to  express  the  hope  that  this  process  may 
be  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  members  of  this  Society ;  for  there 
are  many  points  in  it  which  are  by  no  means  clear,  and  where  care¬ 
ful  research  would  doubtless  be  productive  of  much  practical  benefit, 

Ellerslxe  Wallace,  Jcn, 


NOTE  ON  INSTANTANEOUS  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[A  communication  to  the  London  Photographic  Society. 

Every  aspirant  in  our  art  has  eagerly  longed  for  means  whereby  he 
might  faithfully  depict  the  breaking  waves,  the  sunlit  landscape 
sprinkled  with  its  accompanying  passing  clouds,  the  characteristic 
motions  of  animals,  the  fleeting  and  ever-changing  expressions  of 
children. 

All  these  are  as  yet  satisfactorily  possible  only  to  a  very  limited 
extent;  but  with  patience,  and  chemicals  always  kept  in  a  high 
degree  of  sensitiveness,  a  great  deal  may  be  accomplished.  Patience 
is  sometimes  sorely  tried  in  waiting  for  a  particular  effect;  instance 
my  sunset  with  the  sun  behind  the  dark  cloud,  darting  forth  his 
rays  above  and  below.  For  this  I  had  to  wait  seven  or  eight  years, 
and  then  very  nearly  missed  it ;  another  minute  and  it  would  have 
been  lost  to  me.  How  often,  observing  a  beautiful  sunset,  have  I 
endeavoured  to  reproduce  it  in  the  camera,  and  the  result  lias  been 
but  a  few  hard  spots  of  light  with  an  abundance  of  bare  glass  ! 

Your  esteemed  and  active  Secretary  tells  me  that  some  members 
of  your  Council  have  been  good  enough  to  express  a  very  favourable 
opinion  of  my  attempts  at  the  instantaneous,  of  which  I  send  a  few 
for  your  inspection. 

I  really  have  but  little,  if  anything,  to  communicate ;  indeed,  on 
the  contrary,  I  expect  those  whom  I  am  addressing  to  impart  know¬ 
ledge  to  me,  as  I  hope  to  derive  information  from  the  discussion 
which  will  follow  this.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  I  have  always 
found  is  securing  sufficient  rapidity  in  the  exposure.  I  have  tried 
various  shutters,  &c.,  both  home-made  and  purchased,  but  finally 
now  use  nothing  but  the  lens-cap ;  next  best  to  this,  perhaps,  is  Mr. 
Wilson’s  Scotch  cap.  A  small  amount  of  hand-practice  enables  me 
to  expose  very  rapidly.  With  regard  to  the  instruments,  I  nearly 
always  make  use  of  Dallmeyer’s  rapid  rectilinear,  though  I  have 
occasionally  found  the  D  lenses  of  the  same  maker  very  useful. 
The  Torpedoes,  which  I  sent  up  in  December,  were  taken  with 
No.  2b,  and  subsequently  enlarged.  A  clean  plate  is  a  necessity  on 
which  I  need  not  dwell.  A  plate  which  may  do  very  well  when  a 
lengthened  exposure  is  given  is  often  useless  for  instantaneous 
work;  I  therefore  clean  those  intended  for  this  work  with  extra 
care.  The  collodion  I  prefer  is  Rouch’s  D  special ;  and  with  this  all 
the  pictures  you  see  before  you  were  taken.  I  have  found  it  superior 
to  every  other  I  have  tried  for  instantaneous  work.  My  bath  is 
very  slightly  acid.  The  developer  is  one  which  I  purchased  many 
years  since ;  but  similar  ones  have  been  described  in  the  journals. 
Being  a  very  good  one,  and  giving  very  clear  shadows,  I  insert  the 
formula : — 

Amin,  sulph.  iron . 1  ounce. 

Sulph.  copper .  1  drachm. 

Nitrate  of  potash . 1  „ 

Water .  12  ounces. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  4  ounce. 

Liquor  ammonia  .  3  drops. 

Alcohol  . . .  Quant,  suff. 

In  a  good  light,  with  the  above  materials,  do  not  be  afraid  to 
make  your  exposure  as  short  as  possible;  the  least  over-exposure  is 
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fatal  with  so  strong  a  developer.  In  the  development  you  must  use 
your  judgment  quickly,  and  wash  rapidly;  intensify  before  or  after 
fixing  according  to  your  exposure.  With  the  Torpedoes,  although 
nearly  all  were  taken  in  a  poor  December  light,  I  was  compelled  to 
use  a  much  weaker  developer  in  order  to  get  sufficient  contrast  in 
such  light  subjects.  My  other  engagements  prevent  my  following 
up  this  branch  of  our  art  as  I  should  like ;  but  I  fully  believe  that 
much  can  be  accomplished  which  at  present  appears  impossible.  I 
have  found  in  portraiture  that  heating  the  developer  has  enabled  me 
to  obtain  pictures  with  exceedingly  short  exposures;  and  this  plan, 
in  conjunction  with  a  perfect  appliance  for  exposing  as  instantaneously 
as  possible,  would,  doubtless,  give  results  hitherto  unattainable. 

F.  R,  Elwell,  M.A.  Cantab. 


THE  PROPER  METHOD  OF  DEVELOPMENT  AS 
APPLIED  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[A  communication  to  the  Brooklyn  Photographic  Art  Association.  ] 

This  article  will,  from  necessity,  be  somewhat  original,  for  in  all  the 
works  oh  photography  that  one  may  furnish  his  study  with  there  is 
little  or  nothing  as  to  the  method  of  carrying  on  the  development, 
but  a  great  deal  about  developers;  and  every  author  seems  to  vie 
with  another  as  to  how  many  formulae  his  book  shall  contain,  and, 
further,  how  much  information  he  can  give  negatively.  He  takes 
upon  himself  to  say  not  to  do  so  and  so,  because  it  will  spoil  the 
result.  He  rarely  commits  his  book  to  a  detailed  description  of 
just  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  the  same  to  ensure  success;  at  least, 
this  has  been  my  experience  with  photographic  literature.  It  is  not 
the  intention  of  this  article  to  deal  with  books  or  formulae,  but  to 
describe  what  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  from  a  number  of  years 
of  practice,  concerning  the  bringing  forth  of  an  image  from  a  sensi¬ 
tive  plate  after  it  has  been  exposed  in  the  camera. 

First,  the  conditions  under  which  the  following  manipulations  are 
to  prove  satisfactory  are  that  all  the  other  accessories  towards  pro¬ 
curing  a  good  negative  must  be  in  a  fair  condition  to  warrant  success ; 
for  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  father  any  method  of  develop¬ 
ment  that  will  entirely  compensate  for  a  badly-managed  bath, 
collodion,  or  badly-lighted  subject,  but  rather  that  the  development, 
which  takes  place  nearly  as  the  last  stage  of  producing  a  negative, 
shall  be  so  managed  in  itself  that  it  shall  exert  a  favourable  con¬ 
trolling  power  over  the  image  as  it  creeps  forth  under  its  influence 
to  an  embodiment  of  whatever  was  then  in  a  latent  state. 

To  “develope,”  accepted  in  the  ordinary  photographic  sense,  is  to 
pour  a  solution  of  iron,  acid,  and  water  over  the  plate,  and  the 
image  may  come  forth  good  or  bad.  To  me  the  development,  as  it 
should  be  applied  to  photography,  means  that  the  word  is  a  cabinet 
of  photographic  writings,  and  each  letter  a  volume  thereon.  In 
other  words,  development  is  a  science  not  to  be  governed  by  the 
rule  of  three  or  depending  on  formulae,  but  learned — yes,  learned,  I 
fear — by  many  failures.  A  kernel  placed  in  the  ground  does  not 
shoot  forth  a  stalk,  but,  conditions  being  favourable,  development 
commences,  and  nature  in  its  mysterious  and  beautiful  way,  little  by 
little,  step  by  step,  accomplishes  its  end.  So  in  a  negative,  the 
placing  on  and  washing  off  a  developer  does  not  ensure  a  good 
result,  granted  that  all  other  conditions  were  very  favourable. 

There  are  several  methods  of  manipulating  which  have  come 
under  my  notice.  For  reference  I  will  classify  a  few  of  them  as 
follows:  —  First,  the  timid,  hesitating,  jerking  manipulator,  whose 
ambition  is  to  cover  the  plate.  He  seldom  does ;  but  if  in  any  case 
a  negative  is  free  from  streaks  and  stains  he  is  sure  it  must  be  a 
first-class  result.  Second,  “  Mr.  Swiller,’’  who  prides  himself  on 
the  amount  of  developer  lie  can  hold  on  the  plate  without  its 
running  off.  Third,  “  Mr.  Washer,”  who  never  has  streaks,  but 
has  great  confidence,  and  boldly  throws  the  solution  on  the  plate 
when  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  washes  the  picture  and  silver  off. 
Fourth,  “  Mr.  Slinger,”  who  in  a  knowing  and  mysterious  manner 
pours  a  little  developer  on  one  corner,  and  with  wonderful  rapidity 
rocks  from  one  side  to  the  other,  fans  the  air,  moves  about  up  and 
down,  frescoes  the  ceiling,  and,  if  you  are  unfortunately  standing 
near,  he  will  surely  “iron”  you,  and  so  on.  I  do  not  condemn  all 
of  these  methods  if  in  their  place,  but  do  condemn  those  that  treat 
all  negatives  alike,  and  which  must  be  disastrous  to  six  negatives 
out  of  ten ;  for,  in  this  case,  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  not  sauce 
for  the  gander,  because,  if  every  negative  is  to  be  submitted  to 
exactly  the  same  handling,  then  I  am  in  error,  and  the  development 
of  a  latent  image  is  not  a  science.  Holding  that  it  is,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  sustain  myself,  not  so  much  by  what  not  to  do,  but 
just  how  and  when  to  do.  The  developer  must  harmonise  with 
the  general  use  of  the  light;  that  is,  the  same  proportions  would 


not  answer  for  an  open  skylight,  or  one  where  the  light  is  subdued 
by  passing  through  thin  curtains,  or  a  ground  glass,  or  one  of  a 
southern  exposure.  In  each  one  of  these  the  light  is  of  a  different 
value;  therefore,  the  relative  proportions  of  iron,  acetic  acid,  and 
water  must  necessarily  vary  that  harmony  may  be  secured.  Iron 
deposits  the  silver,  acetic  acid  simply  retards;  therefore  it  is 
very  essential  that  these  should  be  in  that  proportion  that  ac¬ 
commodates  the  best  use  of  either  of  the  above-mentioned  sky¬ 
lights. 

Taking  a  nitrate  bath  nearly  free  from  alcohol,  and  an  open  light, 
one  ounce  of  sulphate  of  iron  to  twenty-four  ounces  of  water,  and 
sufficient  acid  to  cause  it  to  flow  quite  freely — one  ounce  will  do  it. 
Let  this  proportion  be  the  thermometer  of  the  bath.  When  it 
refuses  to  flow  do  not  add  more  acid,  but  change  the  bath.  As  the 
plate  receives  the  first  lighting  under  the  skylight,  so  it  receives  the 
second  under  the  developer ;  that  is,  by  the  manner  of  manipulating 
it  can  be  made  harsh,  too  intense,  streaked  and  stained,  fogged,  flat, 
without  detail,  too  soft,  with  too  much  detail — all  these;  and  yet 
the  same  can  be  made  just  right,  and  in  every  respect  a  good 
negative,  by  the  right  handling.  One  cannot  consistently  be  changed 
without  the  other ;  so  the  bath  must  be  consigned  to  hotter  regions 
to  evaporate.  In  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten  it  will  be  just  at  that 
time  when  also  the  excess  of  iodide  needs  removing. 

Having  established  a  rule  not  to  change  the  developer  I  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  show  that  the  manner  of  applying  and  manipulating  while 
on  the  plate  is  productive  of  remarkably  different  results.  Let  a 
negative  be  managed  in  the  several  following  ways: — First,  pour  on 
a  little  developer,  which  barely  covers;  move  the  plate  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  so  that  the  solution  may  pass  rapidly  over  it.  Result :  hard 
dirty,  dingy  effect;  high  lights  strong,  and  shadows  black,  thick  and 
scummy  from  too  much  silver  for  amount  of  developer.  Next, 
“  swill  ”  the  plate  with  as  much  as  can  be  held  on  it,  holding  it  quite 
motionless.  The  image  springs  forth,  and  as  quickly  goes  down 
again.  Result :  flat,  solarised ;  high  lights  print  through ;  dingy, 
no  depth ;  directly  opposite  to  No.  1. 

Again :  holding  the  plate  on  an  incline  downwards  pour  the  solution 
on  from  the  highest  point  in  quantity  and  force,  washing  the  plate, 
allowing  the  developer  and  silver  to  pass  off.  Result :  the  image 
appears  quite  favourable;  at  first  clear  as  a  crystal,  but,  on  exami¬ 
nation,  high  lights  strong,  shadows  too  transparent,  no  half  or  middle 
tints.  Now,  lastly,  take  the  developing  glass,  which  should  hold  just 
the  required  amount  of  solution — an  egg-cup  is  a  capital  vessel  for 
8  X  10  plates — holding  the  plate  level,  and  the  light  so  arranged 
that  it  shall  fall  on  the  plate,  or  by  a  convenient  movement  will  pass 
through  from  the  under  side,  that  the  surface  reduction  and  the 
intensity  can  be  decided  on  readily.  Proceed  thus  : — Commencing 
at  the  left,  the  cup  or  bottle  just  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  plate, 
with  a  steady  motion  to  the  right  emptying  the  cup,  at  the  same 
time  causing  it  to  flow  to  the  top  of  the  plate  on  a  line  with  the  cup, 
gently  rolling  over  the  plate,  not  displacing  the  silver  or  gathering 
it  up,  leaving  it  on  every  part  of  the  same  with  an  equal  amount  of 
developer  distributed  over  the  entire  surface ;  no  slinging  or  rocking 
to  and  fro  with  fear  and  suspense.  The  solution  is  as  evenly  mixed 
with  the  iodide  of  silver  on  the  plate  as  if  it  had  been  weighed 
atom  by  atom.  In  an  instant  it  appears;  first,  the  faint  tracings  of 
the  lights,  which  have  hardly  time  to  herald  the  coming  of  the 
other  parts.  Now  for  judgment  quick  and  determined,  as  this  is  the 
critical  moment.  Decide  instantly.  Is  it  coming  out  too  rapidly 
from  overtime  ?  If  so,  allow  most  of  the  solution  to  run  off  quickly ; 
move  the  remainder  rapidly  over  the  plate.  Not  time  enough  ? 
Hold  the  plate  still,  that  the  dark  spots  may  have  time  to  develope. 
If  not  coming  out  fast  enough  roll  the  solution  gently  over  the 
plate  once  or  twice.  If  too  evenly  lighted  then  imitate  “  Slinger,” 
and  move  the  plate  about  vigorously.  On  the  contrary,  if  too 
strongly  lighted,  and  likely  by  ordinary  development  to  be  harsh, 
keep  the  solution  perfectly  still,  and  not  allow  the  development  to 
go  too  far.  If  free  from  the  above,  by  watching  the  surface  and  by 
transmitted  light  it  builds  up  to  the  proper  density,  then  wash 
under  the  tap.  Result :  clear  and  brilliant,  harmonising  in  every 
part ;  high  light  sufficiently  dense  to  print  clear  with  no  loss  of 
modulation ;  detail  to  connect  light  and  shadow,  which  are  just 
transparent  enough  in  the  deepest  ones  to  give  weight  to  the  print. 
In  faot,  the  same  negative  that  came  forth  under  the  three  previous 
developments  worthless  now  stands  out  bold,  rich,  and  blooming  in 
all  the  desirable  printing  qualities — a  proof  that  the  development  of 
a  latent  image  to  a  negative  is  a  science  beyond  a  doubt. 

I  might  apply  the  benefits  of  the  different  manners  of  handling  a 
negative  while  being  developed  to  certain  kinds  of  faces  to  produce 
desirable  results.  I  fancy  it  is  unnecessary ;  if  I  have  made  myself 
understood  it  will  readily  appear. 
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In  conclusion — a  few  remarks  not  pertinent  to  the  subject,  but  to 
all  of  us.  I  would  state  that  this  article  has  not  been  actuated  by 
that  flippant  vanitjq  which  seems  to  be  so  much  in  vogue  at  present, 
of  a  few  knowing  ones,  whose  success  has  been  at  the  expense  of 
some  other’s  genius,  and  who  insinuate  that  we  know  nothing. 
They  knowingly  punch  us  in  the  ribs,  and  with  cocked  eye  and 
arms  a-kimbo,  drawing  themselves  to  their  full  height,  bellow  out  — 
“  water !  ”  “  iron  !  ”  &c.,  &c.,  and  “  some  brains !  ”  These  parties  write 
books  for  beginners.  There  is  not  one  exception  where  a  beginner 
would  not  be  hopelessly  befogged  by  trying  to  follow  them  through 
their  labyrinth  of  formulae  and  theoretical  ideas.  This  was  my  case. 
I  have  been  eighteen  years  gaining  the  information  contained  in 
this  article — not  from  books,  but  by  the  constant  use  of  the  de¬ 
veloper.  That  some  might  gain  it  in  a  briefer  period  is  my  excuse 
for  taking  up  so  much  time.  Frank  E.  Pearsall. 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

After-Exposure  and  the  Theory  of  Becquerel. — Washing  Prints 

with  LJypochlorate  of  Lime. — Preserving  Sensitised  Paper. — 

The  Formation  of  Aldehyd. 

The  lecture  of  Mr.  Newton  before  the  American  Institute  has  been 
read  here  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  apparently  it  has  settled  the 
question  of  the  existence  of  rayons  excitation,  and  rayons  continu¬ 
ation.  I  have  always  doubted  the  correctness  of  Becquerel’s  theory, 
and  Gutzlaff  also  alludes  in  his  article  to  these  my  doubtsby  quoting 
from  the  Photographisclien  Mitiheilungen.  Mr.  Prim  has  recently  ex¬ 
perimented  again  on  the  effects  of  after-illumination,  and  although  he 
exposed  under  a  red  glass  and  continued  the  exposure  for  several 
minutes,  still  he  failed  to  obtain  the  least  result. 

A  practical  result  has  so  far  not  been  obtained  from  Gutzlaff ’s  publi¬ 
cations,  although  much  time  and  labour  have  been  spent  on  these  ex¬ 
periments.  I  believe  that  Becquerel’s  experiments  may  be  explained  in 
a  much  more  simple  way  than  by  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  rayons 
excitation  and  rayons  continuation. 

Becquerel  states  that  pure  chloride  of  silver  becomes  coloured  only  in 
the  violet  and  indigo  of  the  solar  spectrum  ;  but  if  the  chloride  of  silver 
has  been  previously  exposed  for  a  very  brief  time  to  daylight,  it  will  be 
coloured  also  by  the  yellow  and  red  rays,  and  will  blacken  into  the  red 
parts  of  the  spectrum. 

I  explain  the  matter  in  this  way:— By  the  action  of  light  a  little  sub¬ 
chloride  of  silver  (Ag2  Cl)  has  been  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  chlo¬ 
ride  of  silver.  We  know,  however,  from  the  experiments  of  Seebeck, 
Poitevin,  Niepce,  and  Zencker  that  this  subchloride  is  not  only  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  violet  rays,  but  also  to  yellow,  red,  and  green  ones.  Even 
Becquerel  himself  has  photographed  the  whole  solar  spectrum  from 
violet  to  red  upon  a  plate  of  subchloride  of  silver.  The  continuous 
action  of  the  light  consists,  therefore,  not  in  an  action  of  the  light  on  the 
chloride  of  silver,  but  in  an  action  on  the  previously-formed  subchloride. 
This  is  reduced  to  metallic  silver,  and  the  metallic  silver  forms  with  the 
undecomposed  chloride  again  a  subchloride,  as  is  explained  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  formula : — 

Ag  +  Ag  Cl  =  Ag,  Cl. 

This  suffers  again  a  reduction  by  the  red  light,  and  the  process  repeats 
itself. 

That  this  action  does  not  show  itself  with  our  iodide  of  silver  plates, 
and  when  we  employ  a  developer,  is  certainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
colouration  of  iodide  of  silver  by  the  action  of  light  is  so  slight  as  to  be 
imperceptible,  and  the  subiodide  of  silver  which  is  formed  is  not  affected 
by  the  yellow  or  red  rays  of  the  spectrum. 

Last  year  Mr.  Newton  proposed  a  shortening  of  the  wash  process  by 
means  of  a  lead  salt.  Lately  I  have  proposed  iodine  for  the  same 
purpose ;  but  the  latter  salt  may  prove  too  expensive  for  a  good  many, 
or  when  a  great  quantity  of  pictures  has  to  be  made.  Mr.  Frierabend, 
a  chemist  of  Tilsit  (Prussia),  employs  now  chloride  of  lime;  he  shakes 
the  same  with  water  and  makes  a  saturated  solution  of  it,  which  is 
filtered  quite  clear.  Of  this  he  takes  for  every  sheet  of  pictures  to  be 
washed  three  cubic  centimetres  of  solution,  dilutes  it  to  100  c.  c.,  and 
dips  the  fixed  pictures  which  have  been  passed  through  three  waters 
into  it.  The  small  remnant  of  hypo,  which  has  remained  in  the  paper 
is  destroyed  by  the  chloride  of  lime,  and  it  remains  only  necessary  to 
rinse  the  paper  once  more  in  clean  water. 

Recently  I  made  experiments  to  ascertain  how  many  changes  of 
water  are  necessary  to  effect  a  thorough  washing,  and  found  that  it  goes 
much  quicker  than  most  people  believe.  Loescher  and  Petsch  have  a 
washing  apparatus  which  empties  and  fills  itself  four  times  during  the 
night,  and  their  pictures  keep  faultless.  I  have  their  pictures  several 
years  old,  and  traces  of  turning  yellow  are  rare  exceptions.  The 
cistern  in  which  the  pictures  are  placed  is  very  large,  and  this  is  a  very 
important  point.  Reissig  has  calculated  that  if  the  hypo,  in  the  paper 
is  diluted  to  such  an  extent  that  the  solution  has  only  the  strength  of 
one  grain  hypo,  to  one  million  grammes  of  water,  the  quantity  adhering 
to  the  paper  will  not  affect  the  print  injuriously. 
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Now,  in  taking  a  print  out  of  the  water  about  twenty-five  grains 
of  fixing  solution  will  adhere  to  it,  which  contain  about  five  grains  of 
hypo.  If  we  would  employ  only  one  quantity  of  water  in  order  to 
dilute  the  hypo,  to  the  desired  standard,  we  would  require  5,000,000 
grains,  equal  to  5,000  litres.  But  the  case  is  quite  different  when  we 
remove  the  sheets  from  one  water  into  another.  One  thousand  c.  c.  of 
water,  equal  to  one  litre,  would  at  once  reduce  the  hypo,  fortyfold  ;  if 
this  is  poured  off  and  another  litre  of  clean  water  is  taken,  the  reduction 
becomes  1,600-fold,  with  the  third  litre  we  reach  64,000,  and  with  the 
fourth  2,560,000 ;  we  have  reached  now  the  necessary  dilution,  and  I 
have,  in  fact,  been  unable  to  trace  any  hypo,  in  a  paper  by  employing 
chemical  tests  after  it  had  been  passed  through  four  changes  of  water. 
This  refers,  of  course,  to  but  one  sheet.  If  more  sheets  are  in  the  bath 
more  water  and  more  changes  will  be  necessary ;  but  with  ten  sheets 
and  eight  changes  of  water  I  succeeded  in  removing  the  hypo.,  provided 
the  quantity  of  water  was  large,  and  care  was  taken  that  the  sheets 
did  not  stick  together. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Lea  recommended  to  employ  blotting-paper, 
saturated  with  carbonate  of  sodium  and  dried,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  sensitised  albumen  paper  white  for  some  time.  The  suggestion 
is  a  very  good  one.  The  late  Mr.  Grasshoff  tried  it,  and  found  that  it 
worked  well.  Many  photographers  employ  the  carbonate  of  sodium 
paper  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  sensitised  paper,  and  it  never  fails. 

Lately  Mr.  Schwier  observed  that  the  carbonate  of  sodium  paper 
injures  the  negatives.  He  noticed  brown  spots,  which  are  increasing 
gradually,  and  these  spots  only  show  themselves  in  the  frames  in  which 
carbonate  paper  has  been  used.  It  is  possible  that  the  carbonate  of 
sodium  acts  on  the  varnish,  and  different  varnishes  may  be  affected 
differently,  for  Mr.  Prilmm  told  me  that  he  has  not  noticed  these  spots, 
although  he  also  employs  carbonate  of  sodium  paper. 

One  of  my  correspondents,  Mr.  Feyerabund,  has  made  a  curious 
observation— it  is  the  formation  of  aldehyd  (C4H40,,)  whenever  an 
alcoholic  silver  bath  is  treated  with  permanganate  of  potassium.  It  is 
sometimes  mentioned  in  photographic  journals  that  treating  a  bath  with 
the  permanganate  does  not  always  give  good  results,  but  produces  fog, 
and  even  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  will  not  remove  this  tendency. 
Nobody  knew  how  to  give  an  explanation  of  this  fact ;  now  it  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  Mr.  Feyerabund  that  aldehyd  is  the  cause.  Aldehyd  is  a 
reducing  agent;  it  reduces  silver  salts,  and  hence  produces  fog.  In 
order  to  remove  the  aldehyd  the  bath  should  be  warmed  to  about 
150°  Fahr.  Dr.  H.  Vogel,  in  Phil.  Phot. 


JOTTINGS  BY  THE  WAY,  AND  THE  MEN  I  HAVE  MET. 

I  go  not  back  to  the  first  sun  picture,  nor  to  descant  on  images  that 
have  faded  from  our  view,  but  to  give  you  impressions  that  have  been 
fixed  on  the  tablets  of  my  memory.  So  I  start  when  glass  pictures 
were  the  great  commercial  article  in  our  trade,  when  cases  and  trays, 
frames,  collodion,  silver,  and  glass  made  up  the  most  important  part  of 
our  requirements  after  the  camera  and  lens. 

In  the  days  of  “forty  miles  an  hour  by  very  easy  stages,”  a  few  years 
only  suffice  to  bring  one  back  to  what  to  me  is  the  fatherly  elements  of 
our  trade.  It  is  not  so  much  the  question  of  time,  as  what  has  been 
done  in  it. 

In  the  eager  pursuit  of  the  art-science  how  many  of  those  I  might  term 
the  “fathers  ”  have  been  left  far  behind  in  the  race — blacking  a  sixth 
positive  in  the  smoke  of  a  tallow  candle,  so  to  speak — whilst  others  have 
advanced  as  far  as  composition  pictures  and  carbon  printing.  In  the 
ever-changing  scenes  of  a  never-ceasing  journey  from  place  to  place  I  have 
met  these  “fathers”  of  mine,  and  as  I  sketch  them  so  was  I  impressed  : — 
The  Early  Fathers.— No.  1,  Old  Giles. 

Old  Giles  was  one  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  art,  and  a  great  card  was 
old  Giles.  When  others  of  larger  means  and  minds  went  in  for  railway 
shares  and  lead  mines  old  Giles  added  to  his  penny  “gaff”  photo¬ 
graphy.  “Safer  speculation  by  far,”  he  used  to  say  ;  “and  I  can  see  a 
bit  without  lenses.”  He  meant  spectacles,  but  talked  tall.  “  When 
this  trade  developes  itself  I  will  fix  up  for  myself  a  nice  little  house, 
and  retire  ;  it’s  all  a  question  of  development.  If  I  continue  to  draw 
by  chemical  aid  the  outlines  of  their  faces,  and  the  money  from  their 
pockets  at  the  same  rate  as  I  have  been  doing  for  the  last  year,  it  will 
pay  better  than  natural  magic.” 

Before  taking  to  glass  pictures  Giles  traded  in  zinc  ornaments,  tinfoil 
pillars,  revolving  wheels,  spangles,  and  all  the  usual  accompaniments 
and  accessories  which  are  necessary  to  make  up  the  “palaces  of 
delight”  and  the  “realms  of  bliss”  winch  dazzle  the  eyes  and  delight 
the  hearts  of  the  young  in  our  Christmas  pantomimes.  He  did  a 
wholesale  trade  in  this  way. 

Besides  this  occupation  he  had  a  penny  gaff  in  Leith  Wynd,  where 
Shakespeare  was  murdered  nightly  by  broken-nosed  Brown,  the  tra¬ 
gedian.  Old  Giles  or  his  wife  were  the  first  robbers  at  the  door,  and 
“collared”  all  the  money.  Night  after  night  this  wooden  shed,  fixed 
up  in  the  centre  of  an  old  ruin,  was  crowded  in  every  part.  The  per¬ 
formances  began  at  six  o’clock,  and  before  eleven  four  or  five  of  them 
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were  got  through;  so  that  when  “Richard  the  Third”  was  played,  King 
Henry  had  no  idea  how  far  through  the  infernal  regions  he  had  got,  he 
was  sent  down  so  often  ;  and  Richard  impressed  upon  him  that  polite 
message  to  the  Devil,  that  it  was  he  that  had  sent  him  thither,  so  many 
times,  that  he  could  not  possibly  forget  to  deliver  it.  In  this  temple 
of  fame  Black-eyed  Susan  would  come  on  board  every  half-hour  to 
meet  her  sweet  William,  who  had  a  voice  like  a  file,  wore  trousers 
which  had  once  been  white,  and  having  all  the  appearance  of  the 
legs  being  fitted  upside  down  to  the  body — so  much  cloth  to  spare 
at  the  foot,  and  tight  as  a  drum  at  the  thigh.  It  was  great  fun 
to  see  the  spangled  warriors  in  top  boots  and  cocked  hats  rushing  out 
for  a  “drain”  between  the  acts.  Macbeth,  Banquo,  and  Macduff  in 
friendly  conversation  o’er  a  pot  of  beer,  and  laughing  over  the  way 
they  had  “brought  down  the  house  in  the  fight,”  looked  like  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  dead  in  the  faded  garment  of  the  past.  This 
was  Giles’s  “spec.”  after  sunset — teaching  the  young  idea  how  to 
spout. 

In  Market-street  his  studio  stood— not  any  of  your  common  brick 
buildings  with  a  deal  of  pretension  and  no  convenience.  Oh,  no  !  Not 
any  of  your  little  glass  houses  up  six  pair  of  stairs  half  way  to  heaven. 
Oh,  dear,  no  !  A  nice  little  yellow-painted  cottage,  with  a  frontage  of 
three  windows  and  a  door  supported  by  red  pillars,  the  subdued 
colouring  artistic  and  soothing  to  the  eye,  fitted  up  with  every  comfort 
and  convenience  that  the  space  would  allow  of — such  was  the  studio  in 
which  our  artist  played  his  daily  part,  assisted  by  the  heaven-born  sun. 
This  house,  complete  in  itself,  could  with  little  trouble  be  lifted  on  to 
four  wheels  ready  for  the  purpose,  and  transplanted  to  any  other  town 
should  slackness  of  trade  require  it.  “Genius  does  what  it  must.” 
Old  Giles’s  photographic  advertisements  were  like  the  headings  of  his 
play  bills— startling.  For  instance  “Carriage  customers. — To  prevent 
crushing  please  turn  the  horses’  heads  towards  the  castle.”  After  this 
announcement  there  never  was  a  crush. 

He  had  a  bill  framed  and  hung  all  round  the  place,  in  which  he  showed 
forth  the  uses  of  photography  by  many  thrilling  and  romantic  incidents. 
The  following  will  convey  some  idea  : — 

‘ *  The  Mother  and  Son.- — An  old  lady  worn  with  grief  and  age,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  a  bright,  fair-haired  boy,  was  passing  the  door  of  the  artist’s 
studio,  when  the  youth  was  attracted  by  a  picture  that  was  shown  in 
the  window. 

“‘Oh,  mother!’  exclaimed  the  boy,  ‘there’s  a  picture  of  our 
John  !  ’ 

“‘Nonsense,  laddie,’  said  the  old  gentlewoman,  with  a  tear  in  her 
eye — ‘poor  John  was  drowned  off  the  Cape.’ 

“  ‘  It  is  our  John,’  persisted  the  youth.  ‘  Mother,  let’s  go  in  and  see 
the  price  of  it.’ 

“  So  with  frail  and  tottering  steps  the  old  lady  entered  the  studio. 

“  ‘  What  is  the  price  of  that  picture  in  the  window — the  sailor  with 
the  two  gold  rings  and  the  gold  watch  chain  ?  ’  asked  the  boy. 

“  ‘  It  is  not  for  sale,’  the  artist  replied ;  ‘  the  gentleman  is  to  call  for  it 
this  morning.’ 

“  ‘  Would  you  have  any  objections  to  let  my  mother  see  it,  sir  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Oh  !  certainly  not.’ 

“  The  old  lady  pulled  out  a  pair  of  well-worn  spectacles,  and  carefully 
placing  them  upon  the  bridge  of  her  nose,  she  muttered,  almost 
inaudibly — ‘  It  is — it  is — my  boy  !’ 

“  ‘  As  the  gentleman  promised  to  be  here  for  his  picture  this  forenoon, 
if  you  have  no  objections  to  wait,  you  will  see  him,’  said  the  artist, 
kindly  placing  seats  for  the  old  lady  and  her  boy.  Scarcely  were  they 
settled  in  their  chairs  when  a  tall,  manly  form,  with  all  the  easy  swing 
of  a  true  son  of  Neptune,  entered  the  studio,  and  in  a  stentorian  voice 
said — ‘  Well,  mate,  is  my  figure-head  ready  ?  ’ 

“The  old  lady,  starting  from  her  chair,  exclaimed — ‘John!  John!  my 
long-lost,  my  ain  bairn,  John  !  ’ 

“  ‘What?  can  it  be?  no  !  and  yet — my  mother  !!!  ’ 

“And  they  were  clasped  in  each  other’s  arms,  whilst  in  the  back¬ 
ground  the  fair-haired  youth,  weeping  with  joy,  exclaimed—4  Ha  !  ha  ! 
my  long-lost  brother !  ’  To  bring  such  peace  and  happiness  to  a 
blighted  home  who  would  not  be  a  photographer  ?  ” 

‘  ‘  The  Lovers.  — Away  in  the  far  north  they  had  loved,  and  had  been  by 
cruel  parents  parted.  Hamish,  to  earn  a  livelihood,  left  the  mountainous 
district  of  the  clans  and  descended  to  the  lowlands  to  seek  for  fortune 
in  the  city,  where  he  had  been  told  the  streets  were  paved  with  gold— a 
delusion  and  a  snare.  The  gold  got  no  further  than  the  paving  board  ; 
the  flags  were  hardest  stone.  Still  he  did  not  lose  heart ;  being  young 
and  energetic,  he  got  a  gold  medal — at  least  a  metal  one — and  placed  it 
upon  his  breast,  which,  like  a  name-plate  on  a  door,  bore  his  name  and 
his  number,  and  with  a  rope  slung  across  his  shoulder  he  plied  his  trade 
as  porter  at  the  railway  station. 

“  In  the  same  city  his  lovely  Jane  was  pining  away  in  service  at  ten 
pounds  a  year  and  her  tea  found.  They  might  have  lived  and  died  and 
never  met,  but,  thanks  to  our  glorious  art,  photography  accomplished 
their  happy  reunion. 

“This  son  of  the  mountains  came  to  us  to  get  an  impression  of  him¬ 
self,  and  on  that  same  day,  Jane,  the  lady  of  his  love,  came  by  chance 
and  had  her  picture  taken  also  ;  when  putting  the  finishing  touches  to 
the  pictures  the  same  evening,  as  if  by  magnetism,  the  two  pictures  lay 


side  by  side — Jane  and  Hamish.  When  Jane  called  for  her  portrait  her 
eye  glanced  from  her  own  picture  to  that  of  ber  Hamish,  and  she  dropped 
upon  a  chair  overpowered.  We  knew  the  symptoms  well,  and  in  a 
moment  felt  that  she  had  found  a  lover,  a  brother,  or  a  friend. 

“We  inquired  if  the  room  was  too  warm. 

“  ‘  No,  no !  ’  she  replied,  ‘  but  that  there  is  too  much !’ — pointing  to  the 
picture  lying  beside  her  own.  ‘  Is  it  a  joke,  or  do  you  know  the  gentle¬ 
man  ?  ’ 

“  We  told  her  that  we  had  to  send  home  the  picture  to  Mr.  Hamish 
that  evening. 

“  ‘  Oh,  please  allow  me  to  take  it !’  she  exclaimed,  the  glow  of  love 
diffusing  itself  over  her  beautiful  cheek,  obliterating  the  freckles  in  its 
warm  intensity. 

“We  allowed  her,  and  oh  !  what  a  joyful  meeting  !  They  had  some 
refreshment,  and  at  nine  o’clock  they  parted  for  the  night  (Jane  had  to 
be  in  at  nine — such  is  the  slavery  and  hardship  endured  by  our  domestic 
servants  in  this  the  nineteenth  century).  Jane  could  not  stay  beyond 
this  hour,  even  on  this  the  night  of  finding  her  lover. 

“They  were  united  in  the  holy  bands  of  matrimony,  and  as  our 
artist — who  was  an  invited  guest  and  spectator— gazed  upon  the  happy 
pair  in  the  midst  of  their  intense  joy  and  splendour  (they  wore  kid 
gloves,  and  carriages  were  ordered  at  ten),  the  tear  of  sympathy 
started  to  his  eye,  and  he  blest  the  day  on  which  he  became  an 
artist.” 

This  was  the  style  of  advertisement  with  which  our  old  friend  Giles 
used  to  induce  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy  of  the  city  to  visit  his 
studio. 

The  foregoing  are  not  fancies  but  facts ;  for  I,  even  I  myself,  have 
stood  and  drank  in  the  blessings  of  the  trade  from  the  bills  in  the  front 
of  the  palace  with  the  little  crimson  window  blinds  trimmed  with  white, 
and  I  used  to  think  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  “Parr’s  Life  Pills” 
about  the  style  of  advertisement.  It  was  only  ignorance  on  my  part,  of 
course. 

The  “gaff”  is  gone,  and  now  in  this  age  of  education  and  school  boards 
the  very  fusee  sellers  have  left  Leith  Wynd  and  have  taken  to  the 
legitimate  drama-r,  though  at  a  higher  price,  in  Leith  Walk — a  new 
walk  in  life  which  has  higher  tendencies. 

The  studio  has  passed  away.  When  paper  pictures  were  introduced  its 
glory  faded,  and  it  died.  They  lifted  it  gently  on  to  the  four  wheels,  and 
in  its  place  appeared  “The  Falls  of  Niagara  ! — admission  one  penny  !” 
I  saw  this  model  of  the  great  American  falls.  The  scene  was  well  got 
up.  Rows  of  twisted  glass  were  fitted  into  the  place  where  the  water 
was  to  fall.  A  wheel  at  the  back  kept  the  glass  continually  turning 
round,  which  gave  all  the  appearance  of  falling  water.  No  matter  how 
constant  the  water  fell,  his  income  never  rose  ;  they  did  not  give  the 
Devil  his  due. 

Old  Giles  left  an  unappreciative  public  in  disgust,  and  retired  to  some 
close  in  the  High-street,  where  he  revels  in  the  wheels,  pillars,  and  stars 
of  the  palaces  of  fame,  and  gets  up  the  realms  of  delight  wholesale. 

Mark  Oute. 


INDISCRIMINATE  USE  OF  FORMULAE, 
f Photographer’s  Friend.] 

The  selection  of  a  formula  or  set  of  formulae  is  one  of  the  first  considera¬ 
tions  to  the  youngster  who  proposes  to  wrestle  with  photography  for 
its  hard-earned  laurels  and  lucre.  In  making  this  selection  he  should 
consult  some  good,  practical  photographer,  who  would  probably  choose 
for  him  the  simplest,  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  the  best. 

The  formula  once  decided  upon  must  be  adhered  to  to  the  very  letter, 
until  the  novice  understands  perfectly  the  properties  of  the  several  in¬ 
gredients  and  their  separate  and  collective  results;  then  (but  not  till 
then)  he  must  begin  to  discriminate. 

When  one  arrives  at  this  point  of  progress  he  begins  to  understand 
that  rules  and  formulee  are  given  with  a  view  to  general  results ;  but 
when  any  particular  object  or  something  out  of  the  general  run  of  pro¬ 
ductions  is  needed  (and  there  are  many  such  cases)  we  must  leave  this 
strict  adherence  to  formulae  and  discriminate;  for,  no  matter  how  good 
our  formula  may  be  when  intelligently  followed,  it  frequently  becomes 
almost  useless  when  indiscriminately  used. 

For  instance :  I  have  known  photographers  to  take  out  a  bath  which 
only  needed  to.be  freed  of  an  excess  of  alcohol,  but  they,  adhering  to 
some  formula  for  renovating  a  bath,  would  doctor  it  for  general  pros¬ 
tration  and  exhaustion.  First  it  was  reduced  by  the  addition  of  water; 
then  filtered ;  next  neutralised  with  bicarbonate,  cyanide,  or  perman¬ 
ganate,  &c. ;  then  evaporated,  perhaps  crystallised  or  fused,  and  finally 
brought  up  to  the  required  strength  and  sunned  six  or  eight  days — all 
this  when  simply  an  hour’s  “boiling  down”  would  have  answered 
much  better. 

The  same  grave  mistake  is  made  in  making  and  using  collodion ;  the 
same  relative  number  of  grains  of  iodide  and  bromide  are  used  through 
all  conditions  of  cotton,  and  no  deviation  is  made -in  the  strength  of  the 
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developer,  whether  the  weather  is  cold  or  warm  or  the  drapery  black 
or  white.  Our  general  formulae  do  not  tell  us  that  some  brands  of 
cotton  work  more  intense  than  others,  and  consequently  the  amount  of 
iodide  must  be  reduced,  or  chalky  negatives  are  the  result.  Neither  do 
they  inform  us  that  the  developer  should  be  stronger  in  cold  weather, 
and  that  full  time  and  very  weak  developer  give  white  draperies  better 
than  short  time  and  the  usual  strength.  It  is  also  a  mistake  to  add 
just  so  many  ounces  of  acetic  acid  to  your  developer;  add  just  enough 
to  make  it  flow  and  no  more,  for  the  greater  the  amount  of  acid  used 
the  longer  the  exposure  must  be. 

So  long  as  your  chemicals  harmonise  one  with  another  all  works 
smoothly,  but  the  moment  this  harmony  is  gone  then  comes  fog,  streaks, 
stains,  and  pimples ;  and  in  disgust  one  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
photography  is  uphill  work,  and  the  summit  not  ivorth  the  sacrifice  of 
so  much  time,  trouble,  and  patience. 

Avoid  doctoring  things  generally.  Never  tamper  with  your  chemi¬ 
cals  ;  but  find  out  ivhere  the  trouble  is,  and  then  prescribe  the  necessary 

remedy  for  that  weakness.  N.  R.  Worden. 

- — - - 

Uteriings  of  So  rictus. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

May  27  . 

29 . 

Liverpool  Amateur  . 

Free  Library,  Win.  Brown-street 
Hare  and  Hounds,  Yorkshire  s!. 

BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


A  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  the  7th  March, — Dr. 
Vogel  in  the  chair. 

The  first  business,  after  electing  a  new  member,  was  to  hear  a  com¬ 
munication  from  Herr  Schone,  of  New  York,  who  wrote  to  tell  his 
Berlin  brethren  of  a  mode  he  practised  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of 
the  offensive  over-exposure  which  high  lights  in  pictures  frequently 
displayed.  This  is  particularly  common  with  the  lines  visible  in 
portraits,  and  for  them,  at  any  rate,  his  plan  appears  simple  enough. 
He  takes  a  small  tube  in  his  mouth  and  blows  through  it  on  the  neces¬ 
sary  spot  during  development,  either  continuously  or  intermittently  as 
the  case  may  be,  by  this  means  keeping  the  developer  pai’tially  off  the 
part  of  the  plate  where  it  is  likely  to  do  harm.  Herr  Schone  says  that 
it  is  a  method  which  requires  singular  skill  to  succeed  with  it,  and  we 
can  well  believe  him.  The  same  gentleman  said  that  he  used  green 
glass  for  the  after-lighting  process,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much 
lately,  and  that  he  found  it,  on  the  whole,  the  best.  That  best  was, 
however,  as  he  also  remarked,  only  a  makeshift. 

Herr  Martschick  (who  sent  a  pretty  enamel  photograph  to  the 
Society)  stated  as  a  noteworthy  incident  that  he  had  taken  a  large 
roup  of  the  members  of  the  Wounded  Soldiers’  Society,  which  had 
een  sent  to  Prince  Bismarck,  who  acknowledged  the  gift  by  a  present 
of  a  six-pounder  to  the  Society. 

The  following  questions  were  propounded  for  discussion  through  the 
Chairman,  by  Herr  Somme,  of  Breslau:  — 

1.  How  many  photographers  are  there  in  Germany,  including  princi¬ 
pals  and  assistants  ? 

2.  How  much  nitrate  of  silver  and  chloride  of  gold  is  used  in  Germany 
for  photographic  purposes  ? 

3.  How  much  alburaenised  paper  was  prepared,  and,  approximately, 
what  was  the  number  of  eggs  used  in  its  preparation  ? 

4.  How  many  people  earn  their  bread  in  Germany  through  photo¬ 
graphy-dealers,  opticians,  cardmakers,  &c.,  included? 

Dr.  Vogel  thought  these  very  interesting  and  important  questions, 
the  answers  to  which  would  furnish  most  interesting  chapters  in  the 
statistical  history  of  photography  in  Germany.  He  therefore  invited 
all  who  had  anything  authentic  to  communicate  on  the  subject  to  make 
it  known.  His  own  opinion  was  that  the  photographers  in  Germany 
numbered  about  ten  thousand. 

Herr  Lindener  was  of  a  different  mind,  and  held  that  Dr.  Vogel 
had  over-estimated  the  numbers  of  the  profession.  From  his  experience 
he  would  say  that  there  was  probably  about  one  photographer  to  every 
five  thousand  souls.  This  to  the  forty  millions  of  population  in  the 
country  would  give  eight  thousand  as  the  probable  number. 

Dr.  Vogel  reckoned  that,  taking  them  one  and  all,  every  photographer 
in  Germany  would  use  about  fifty  dollars’  worth  of  silver  yearly  (or 
£7  10s.  worth). 

Herr  Freyschmidt  thought  that  far  too  moderate  an  estimate.  His 
experience  in  business  led  him  to  place  it  much  higher. 

Feeling,  probably,  that  these  fancy  statistics  were  not  of  a  satisfactory 
order  the  other  questions  were  not  entered  upon.  The  Society  passed 
on  to  the  discussion  of  a  matter  concerning  their  appearance  and 
representation  at  the  Vienna  exhibition,  to  which  it  was  proposed  to 
send  commissioners  to  look  after  their  interests.  Some  objected  to  the 
expense,  amounting  as  prices  now  ruled  in  Vienna,  it  was  said,  to  from 
a  hundred-and-fifty  to  two  hundred  dollars.  Eventually,  however,  the 
proposition  was  carried. 


After  exhibiting  a  beautiful  Woodbury  type  done  by  Goupil  and  Co., 
of  Paris,  and  some  others,  said  to  beat  the  silver  print  from  the  same 
negatives,  the  President  adjourned  the  meeting. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  4th  of  March,  we  learn 
from  our  New  York  contemporary  that  Mr.  Henry  T.  Anthony  exhibited 
a  copy  of  the  first  number  of  the  new  daily  paper,  the  Graphic,  in 
which  photography  is  largely  used,  and  read  an  extract  from  an 
editorial  article  in  the  paper  showing  how  it  is  used. 

The  President  (Mr.  H.  J.  Newton)  said:  At  the  last  meeting  I 
promised  to  show  some  effects  that  could  be  produced  with  a  light  in 
the  middle  of  a  room.  Six  by  eight  feet  is  the  size  of  the  opening  in 
the  roof.  The  sash  is  glazed  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  the  apex  of 
which  is  about  three  and  a-half  feet  from  the  base  or  roof  opening. 
The  room  is  twenty-five  feet  by  thirteen.  Across  the  room  lengthwise 
there  are*two  wires,  about  four  feet  apart,  running  across  this  light  ; 
and  on  those  wires  is  a  very  light  wooden  frame  the  size  of  the  skylight, 
covered  with  a  very  light,  thin  muslin.  I  can  move  that  across  the 
wires  and  shut  out  any  portion  of  the  light  that  I  may  deem  necessary, 
or  use  the  whole  of  it,  as  the  effect  that  I  want  to  produce  may 
require.  I  have  another  similar  screen  on  a  stand  with  a  per¬ 
pendicular  upright,  with  an  arm  projecting  from  it,  about  two 
and  a-half  by  three  feet,  so  that  I  can  get  the  shadow  where  I 
wish  to  have  it  formed.  Then  I  have  a  reflector,  contained  in  the 
frame,  about  five  feet  by  three  covered  with  white  cloth.  These 
are  all  the  appliances  for  producing  the  effects,  of  which  I  have  here 
some  thirty-two  different  kinds,  and  they  are  not  by  any  means  all 
the  gradations  that  can  be  produced.  With  this  arrangement  I  can 
produce  all  the  effects  of  the  ordinary  mode  of  lighting,  and  a  great 
many  others. 

The  President,  on  the  subject  of  re-exposure,  said :  I  have  here  the 
front  of  my  camera,  which  is  made  with  two  windows,  in  which  are 
placed  lights  of  green  glass  four  inches  by  two.  These  illuminate  the 
inside  of  the  camera  with  green  light  while  the  picture  is  being  exposed. 
When  this  subject  of  pre-exposure  was  brought  up,  it  appeared  to  be  the 
impression  that  it  was  not  susceptible  of  such  certain  application  as  to 
make  it  valuable  in  the  gallery.  I  was  satisfied  that  the  time  of 
exposure  might  be  reduced  two-thirds ;  and  I  devised  this  method  of 
exposure  to  green  light,  which  is  easily  managed.  With  this  I  can 
make  pictures  in  five  seconds.  By  this  method  it  takes  no  longer  to 
make  a  shadow  picture  than  to  make  one  lighted  on  the  side  of  the  face 
towards  you — for  this  reason:  in  making  a  shaded  picture  the  front  of 
the  camera  is  presented  towards  the  light,  and  consequently  the  inside 
of  the  camera  is  more  illuminated  through  this  green  glass,  so  that  it 
only  takes  five  seconds  for  a  shadow  picture. 

Mr.  Mason  :  Is  it  not  necessary  to  select  a  particular  shade  of 
green  ? 

The  President:  There  is  only  one  tint  I  have  seen — the  commercial 
article.  It  is  an  emerald  green.  Pictures  like  those  exhibited  I  have 
taken  in  five  seconds  ;  ordinarily  such  work  requires  fifteen  to  twenty 
seconds’  exposure.  I  used  the  “Peerless”  quick  worker,  4-4  tube,  im¬ 
ported  by  the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Co. 

Photographic  Stains. — Mr.  J.  B.  Gardner  said  :  It  is  believed  by 
some  photographers  that  the  cause  of  fading  and  staining  of  photographs 
often  originates  from  the  cardboard  on  which  they  have  been  mounted. 
This  I  am  inclined  to  believe  is  sometimes  true,  if  it  happen  by  any 
means  that  the  back  of  the  mount,  in  any  part  of  it,  remains  damp  or 
wet  for  any  length  of  time.  1  have  now  in  my  possession  two  14  x  17 
photographs  that  were  printed  on  the  same  day,  and  mounted  on  card¬ 
board  of  precisely  the  same  quality,  framed  in  like  manner,  and  for 
three  years  after  there  appeared  to  be  no  choice  between  them.  One 
day,  while  cleaning  the  glass  of  one  of  these,  I  noticed  quite  a  broad 
streak  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  completely  across  the  picture.  On  taking 
it  from  the  frame  l  found  on  the  back  of  the  mount,  directly  opposite 
the  defect  on  the  picture  side,  the  markings  of  a  water  stain  mingled 
with  the  traces  of  a  fine  dust  deposit  where  the  two  pieces  of  back 
board,  being  too  narrow  for  the  frame,  had  been  left  some  distance  apart 
in  the  centre.  Believing,  then,  that  dampness  or  wet  in  the  mount 
often  spoils  some  of  our  best,  pictures,  I  would  recommend  that  the 
mount  as  well  as  the  picture  be  made  impervious  to  water  and  atmos¬ 
pheric  changes  where  the  subject  is  of  much  value,  or  in  cases  where 
no  pains  should  be  spared  to  give  it  the  greatest  possible  permanency. 
I  will  now  submit  a  picture  to  your  inspection  that  has  been  thus 
treated  by  the  use  of  my  porcelain  surface  varnish,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  all  say  when  you  see  the  picture  that  it  is  the  shadow  of  one 
worthy  of  our  kindest  remembrances,  and  deserving  our  most  diligent 
care  to  keep  with  us  as  our  President  for  many  years  to  come.  As  the 
varnish  with  which  the  picture  and  card  mount  has  been  treated,  when 
once  hard,  becomes  insoluble,  I  believe  it  will  better  preserve  them 
than  any  other  preventive  now  in  use.  That  this  may  be  demonstrated 
I  desire  that  the  picture  may  be  placed  among  the  others  already 
presented  to  the  Society.  I  have  marked  it  in  such  a  way  that  the 
means  used  for  its  preservation  may  always  be  known,  should  it  prove  to 
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be  what  I  now  claim  for  it,  viz.,  the  most  permanent  method  yet 
devised  for  finishing  photographs. 

Mr.  0.  G.  Mason  :  It  is  customary  with  professional  photographers 
to  use  their  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution  once  or  twice  and  then  to 
discard  it,  under  the  idea  that  the  prints  are  more  likely  to  turn  yellow 
after  the  solution  has  become  partly  saturated  with  silver.  Since  the 
last  meeting  I  have  tried  experiments  in  the  use  of  old  hyposulphite  of 
soda  solution.  I  found,  on  examining  the  prints  by  transmitted  light, 
that  unless  the  solution  is  washed  away  very  soon  the  prints  will  turn 
yellow.  But  in  using  the  old  solution,  when  the  prints  come  from  the 
fixing  bath,  instead  of  putting  them  in  the  washing  tank  I  find  that  if 
they  are  first  washed  in  three  or  four  waters  they  come  out  as  white  as 
if  it  were  new  solution.  I  was  led  to  try  this  experiment  because 
in  any  case  requiring  great  delicacy  new  hyposulphite  of  soda  cannot  be 
controlled  as  readily  as  the  old,  because  it  has  a  certain  bleaching 
property  that  the  old  has  not. 

Mr.  Clemons  :  Some  years  ago  I  went  through  a  series  of  experiments 
as  to  prints  turning  yellow.  I  took  several  prints  and  washed  the  free 
nitrate  of  silver  out  of  half  of  them  thoroughly,  and  washed  the  others 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  In  all  cases  those  washed  but  a  few  minutes 
turned  yellow,  and  those  thoroughly  washed  remained  perfectly  white. 
My  experience  is  in  favour  of  fresh  hypo.,  not  used  often,  especially  in 
warm  weather. 

Mr.  Gardner  said  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause 
of  prints  turning  yellow  was  the  action  of  the  hyposulphite  on  the 
albumen  in  the  paper,  having  found,  on  keeping  prints  in  the  bath  from 
eight  to  thirty-five  minutes,  that  all  that  had  remained  over  twenty 
minutes  turned  yellow.  No  amount  of  washing  would  remove  that 
kind  of  stain. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Hyposulphite  of  soda  will  always  tinge  the  paper 
yellow  if  you  fix  the  pictures  in  the  light.  Fix  them  in  the  dark,  and 
they  are  white. 

Mr.  Mason  :  I  think  one  great  mistake  is  that  prints  are  left  too 
long  in  the  hyposulphate. 

After  the  reading  of  some  articles  from  foreign  journals  the  proceed¬ 
ings  terminated. 


Cnmspnubciue. 


M.  If  eg n  ault's  Bromide  Process  with  the  Bath  :  His  Drying  Box. — 

M.  Constant-Delessert  on  the  Dry  Processes. — Captain  Dumas 

on  the  French  Patents  for  Photocollography. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  announce  another  convert  in  France  to  the 
bromide  process  with  the  bath,  and  this  time  a  savant  of  world-wide 
reputation,  a  great  authority  in  chemical  science,  and  not  a  tyro  in 
photography,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  late  President  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  France,  and  has  been  for  many  years  interested  in  the  art. 
I  allude  to  M.  Regnault,  the  distinguished  French  chemist,  who  has 
made  for  himself  a  name  by  his  original  researches  on  heat.  It  is 
doubly  gratifying  to  find  this  gentleman  actively  engaged  at 
present  in  the  field  of  photographic  investigations,  because  the 
last  that  we  heard  of  him  was  that  he  was  inconsolable  for  the  loss 
of  his  talented  young  son,  an  artist  of  the  highest  eminence  and 
promise,  killed  during  the  late  war  in  a  sortie  beneath  the  walls  of 
Paris.  M.  Regnault,  let  us  hope,  has  found  in  photography  what 
many  others  have  doubtless  found  before  him — a  solace  for  a  heavy 
domestic  grief. 

His  bromide  process  with  the  bath  offers,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  some  interesting  points  of  novelty ;  but  he  has  not  aimed  at 
extraordinary  rapidity  so  much  as  at  simplicity  of  manipulation  and 
the  power  of  rendering  the  most  varied  effects  in  landscape  scenery — 
such,  for  instance,  as  views  with  the  sun  in  front  of  the  camera,  white 
buildings  strongly  lighted  in  juxtaposition  with  dark  masses  of  foliage, 
&e. — so  as  to  succeed  under  the  most  unphotographic  conditions  by 
careful  management  of  the  developer.  The  father  of  a  distinguished 
artist,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  this  gentleman  may  himself  have  the 
special  organisation  which  conduces  to  a  love  of  art  and  a  high  appre¬ 
ciation  of  nature ;  and  thus,  like  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  M.  Constant- 
Delessert,  and  others,  he  has  thrown  himself  into  the  art-phase  of 
photography,  and  is  now  endeavouring,  by  means  of  dry  plates,  to 
reproduce  such  scenery  as  charms  the  eye  and  gratifies  the  cultivated 
taste,  without  the  aid  of  retouching  and  sophistication. 

Not  at  present  caring  for  extraordinary  rapidity  his  process  is 
simply  this : — 

In  order  to  do  without  a  preliminary  coating  he  adds  to  his  simply 
bromised  collodion  a  certain  quantity  of  copal.  He  then  uses  a  preser¬ 
vative  of  tannin,  and  developes  by  the  acid  pyrogallo-nitrate  method,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  I  am  able  to  understand  this  part  of  the  process,  which 
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in  his  description  is  somewhat  obscure ;  but  i  will  presently  translate 
his  own  words  literally. 

The  bromised  collodion  is  made  thus  : — 

Ether... . .‘100  cubic  centimetres. 

Alcohol .  300  ,,  ,, 

Cadmium  bromide . .  15  grammes. 

Pyroxyline  .  11  ,, 

Solution  of  copal  made  as  below...  40  cubic  centimetres. 

Solution  of  Coral. 

Ether .  90  cubic  centimetres. 

Alcohol . . .  45  ,,  ,, 

Copal  in  powder .  1  gramme. 

When  the  forty  cubic  cents,  of  solution  of  copal  have  been  added  to 
the  collodion  add  from  100  to  150  cubic  cents,  of  ether. 

The  nitrate  bath  should  be  made  with  fifteen  grammes  of  nitrate  of 
silver  to  100  cubic  cents,  of  water  (about  seventy-five  grains  per  ounce), 
and  the  time  of  immersion  should  be  sufficient  to  give  a  good  creamy 
film.  The  plate  should  then  be  thoroughly  washed  in  pure  water  free 
from  chlorides  and  carbonates.  A  preservative  of  tannin  (fifteen  grains 
to  the  ounce)  is  then  poured  over  the  plate  and  washed  off  again.  This 
solution  must  be  clarified  by  adding  to  it  a  little  gelatine  in  solution  (as 
advised  by  Dr.  J.  Emerson  Reynolds  in  the  British  Journal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Almanac  for  this  year),  and  then  filtered  from  the  precipitate. 
The  plates  should  now  be  dried  in  a  drying  box,  by  artificial  heat,  with 
extraordinary  precautions,  so  as  to  ensure  an  even  development  without 
markings. 

The  drying  box,  which  is  very  simple,  is  made  thus  : — It  is  of 
common  deal,  about  a  yard  high,  aud  open  in  front,  like  an  ordinary 
box  without  a  lid  turned  upon  its  side.  Across  it  two  grooved  bars  are 
placed  to  carry  the  plates  as  in  a  grooved  plate  box.  Beneath  these  is 
fitted  a  metal  plate,  which  is  heated  by  means  of  a  night-lamp  placed 
beneath  it.  Up  a  corner  of  the  box  is  placed  a  tube  which  carries  off 
the  products  of  combustion.  In  the  top  of  the  box  there  is  a  hole 
fitted  with  a  bent  chimney  to  carry  off  the  steam  from  the  plates. 
When  the  plates  are  in  their  places  the  front  of  the  box  is  close  1  with  a 
thick  black  cloth  which  hangs  down  over  it.  This  simple  drying  box 
is  said  to  answer  perfectly. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  Mr.  Mawdsley 
always  dries  his  plates  quickly  by  heat.  Major  Russell,  on  the  other 
hand,  lets  them  dry  spontaneously,  resting  upon  a  shelf  ;  but  his  plates 
do  not,  I  believe,  in  general  exceed  the  stereoscopic  size.  I  have  always 
found  the  drying  of  the  plates  the  great  nuisance  in  dry-plate  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  the  source  of  endless  failures,  shown  by  inequalities  in  the 
development,  mostly  in  the  skies.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  now 
working  at  the  moist  process,  in  which  the  plates  never  get  thoroughly 
dry.  Our  Editors’  foot-note  at  page  218  made  me  smile,  because  my 
remarks  therein  alluded  to  about  certain  excellent  dry  plates  merely 
referred  to  those  prepared  by  the  Liverpool  company  by  a  process 
which  has  not  been  published  in  all  its  details.  I  have  worked  at  dry 
plates  by  a  variety  of  formulae  for  many  years,  and  believe  in  them  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  not  wholly.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  most  of  those 
operators  who  succeed  with  absolute  uniformity,  as  well  as  all  the 
commercial  dry-plate  firms,  have  their  little  secrets  of  manipulatiou, 
which  they  guard  most  carefully.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  drying  aud 
the  subsequent  wetting  of  the  film. 

Now  we  come  to  the  development.  The  only  remarks  made  by  M. 
Regnault  on  this  subject  are  the  following  : — 

“  You  can  succeed  under  conditions  which  appear  antiphoto  graphic,  if  you 
conduct  the  development  with  pyrogallic  acid  with  extreme  slowness,  only 
adding  small  quantities  of  silver  at  a  time,  with  the  necessary  proportion  of 
citric  acid ;  and,  above  all,  make  a  fresh  developer  as  soon  as  the  old  becomes 
discoloured.” 

I  gather  from  these  remarks  that  he  does  not  develope  by  the  alka¬ 
line  method.  This  circumstance,  together  with  the  addition  of  copal  to 
the  collodion,  constitute  the  novelties  of  his  process,  but  they  make  it 
a  slow  one.  The  tannin  preservative  also  contributes  to  slowness.  The 
copal  rendering  a  preliminary  coating  unnecessary  is  an  interesting  new 
fact  of  much  practical  value.  It  would  probably  answer  in  the  common 
bromo-iodised  collodion  dry  process. 

M.  Magny  has  published  some  remarks  on  the  use  of  bromide  of  silver 
in  the  collodio-albumen  process.  He  does  not  recommend  the  use  of  a 
bromide  alone,  either  in  the  collodion  or  in  the  albumen,  but  prefers  to 
use  an  equal  weight  of  a  soluble  iodide.  His  reason  is  that  with  a 
bromide  alone  the  nitrate  baths  must  be  much  stronger,  and  the  time 
of  immersion  longer.  But  what,  then,  if  you  get  a  more  sensitive  film, 
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and  a  higher  class  of  picture  ?  Would  not  a  few  finer  negatives  than 
the  ordinary  run,  including  the  ripple  on  water,  skies  with  foregrounds 
and  figures,  pay  for  stronger  baths  a  hundred  times  over?  Are  we 
never  to  advance  because  there  must  be  a  halfpennyworth  of  silver 
more  in  a  whole-plate  film,  or  because  it  takes  a  minute  longer  to  coat 
in  the  bath  ?  Surely  such  reasoning  cannot  be  listened  to  for  a  moment. 
Let  us  hear  no  more  of  expense  or  trouble,  but  keep  our  mind  steadily 
fixed  on  the  result  only.  The  end  will  justify  the  means,  however  costly. 
Why  do  we  use  albumenised  instead  of  plain  paper  for  printing,  silver  and 
gold  instead  of  uranium  and  cheaper  metals,  and  a  strong  instead  of  a 
weak  nitrate  bath  for  exciting  the  paper,  but  because  the  results  are 
better  ?  Then  let  us  not  hesitate  to  work  on  the  same  principle  in  the 
taking  of  negatives.  But  the  really  sensible,  practical  man  does  work  on 
that  principle,  and  you  never  hear  him  weighing  the  comparative  cost  and 
trouble  of  different  methods.  He  is  only  too  glad  to  arrive  at  certainty, 
and  fine  quality  of  work  at  any  cost,  and  quite  regardless  of  trouble. 

'But  M.  Magny  makes,  nevertheless,  the  following  remark,  in  which 
many  of  my  readers  will  doubtless  agree  with  him  to  some  extent,  viz., 
that  of  the  infinite  number  of  dry  processes  that  have  been  published, 
the  best  for  any  man  is  that  which  he  has  come  to  like  the  best,  and  with 
which  he  takes  the  most  pains  to  succeed ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  bad 
process  worked  well  is  better  than  a  good  process  worked  badly.  But 
is  not  a  good  process  worked  well  better  than  either  ? 

The  same  gentleman  finds  his  plates  keep  much  better  after  exposure 
when  he  gives  them  a  final  wash  of  gallic  acid  and  gum — about  four 
grains  of  gallic  acid  and  four  grains  of  gum  to  the  ounce  of  water. 
Here,  I  think,  he  is  right,  so  far  as  the  gallic  acid  is  concerned.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  gallic  acid,  being  a  developer,  counteracts  the  destructive 
effect  upon  the  latent  image  of  the  unconverted  soluble  haloids  in  the  film. 

M.  Davanne  has  published  a  portion  of  an  amusing  letter  which  he 
has  received  from  M.  Constant-Delessert  on  the  dry  processes.  No 
doubt  we  have  each  our  little  hobbies  and  prejudices,  and  the  last- 
named  gentleman  is  certainly  a  case  in  point.  He  seems  to  hate  the 
very  name  of  bromide  and  emulsion,  and  speaks  of  the  rapidomanie  of 
certain  dry-plate  workers.  He  prefers  the  good  old  processes  with 
tannin,  coffee,  and  gum,  which,  if  slow,  were,  at  anyrate,  sure ;  and  he 
has  certainly  done  some  capital  work  with  them. 

‘  ‘  Let  us  preach  with  one  common  accord,  ”  writes  this  gentleman,  ‘ 1  the 
simple  and  practical  methods,  and  seek  to  perfect  them.  Now-a-days 
everything  is  sacrificed  to  the  rapidomanie,  to  obey  which  processes  are 
proposed  so  delicate,  so  complicated  (the  collodio-bromide  is  the  type  of 
them),  that  one  hardly  dares  to  say  that  one  practises  the  simple  methods.” 

Here  M.  Davanne  puts  in  a  word,  not  to  say  that  collodio-bromide  is 
the  simplest  process  of  all,  but  to  make  the  astounding  assertion  that, 
although  he  has  been  asking  for  the  last  two  years  for  some  good  proofs 
by  collodio-bromide  to  show  to  the  Society,  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
obtain  any  !  Will  no  one  in  England  take  compassion  upon  him  ? 

M.  Constant-Delessert  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he  has  now,  after 
twelve  years  of  experimenting  with  the  various  good  old  simple  dry 
processes,  reduced  their  list  to  choose  from  to  about  three,  which  seem 
to  be  equally  good;  and  his  object  now  is  to  discover  the  means  of 
restoring  to  the  dried  film  the  spongy  and  porous  condition  which  it 
had  before  drying.  (Why  let  it  dry  at  all  ?)  By  this  he  supposes 
that  he  will  make  a  great  step  towards  the  rapidity  of  wet  collodion. 
But  I  fear  he  will  be  deceived;  for  let  him  expose  his  washed  and 
organified  plates  whilst  still  wet,  or  even  whilst  still  damp,  and  he 
will  find  them  but  little,  if  any,  more  sensitive  than  in  their  dry  state. 
Such,  at  least,  is  my  experience.  As  for  alkaline  development,  although 
he  says  it  reduces  his  exposures  to  one-half,  yet  the  images  have  not 
the  transparency  and  freshness  of  those  that  are  developed  with  iron  ! 

Thus  we  have  all  our  little  crotchets  and  prejudices,  and  must  not  be 
too  severe  upon  each  other.  A  vast  deal  of  valuable  information  has 
been  gained  by  the  indefatigable  experiments  of  amateurs  with  various 
preservatives,  and  the  time  occupied  in  these  experiments  has  been  well 
spent,  even  when  the  results  have  had  no  positive  practical  value.  What 
has  happened  in  photography  is  precisely  the  same  sort  of  thing  that  has 
happened  in  other  arts  and  sciences — in  medicine,  for  instance.  We  go 
on  making  heaps  of  empirical  experiments  from  year  to  year,  and  record¬ 
ing  our  results,  until  one  day  some  great  genius,  like  Copernicus  or 
Liebig,  arises  to  classify,  generalise,  and  reduce  all  to  system  and 
simplicity.  What  Kepler’s  laws  were  before  the  advent  of  Newton  is 
photography  now  before  the  advent  of  that  great  genius  who  is  to  reduce 
chaos  to  order,  and  give  us  the  true  theory  of  our  work.  Meantime, 
let  us  go  on  experimenting  carefully,  and  conscientiously  reporting  our 
results ;  for  good  must  come  of  it,  since  facts  are  what  we  most  want. 


M.  Dumas,  Captain  of  the  Staff,  has  addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  Photographic  Society  of  France  a  letter  in  which  he  discusses  the 
validity  of  the  patents  for  photocollography,  his  conclusions  being 
unfavourable  to  them. 

“  Photolithography,”  he  says,  “  is  worked  on  a  large  scale  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  which  is  confided  to  me  by  the  War  Minister.  I  am,  consequently,  in 
daily  relation  with  inventors,  and  I  think  I  may  say,  without  a  breach  of  the 
confidence  placed  in  me  by  any  of  them,  '.hat  in  all  this  the  true  and  sole  inventor 
is  M.  Poitevin ;  the  others  only  bring  to  it  a  tour  do  main,  and  what  escapes  one 
is  taken  up  by  the  other,  and  so  on  reciprocally.  To  attempt  to  fetter  photo¬ 
lithography  by  a  patent  for  an  improvement  on  the  original  process  would  be  like 
restricting  oil-painting  to  all  but  the  maker  of  a  particular  shade  of  one  colour.” 

Was  ever  heard  such  strange  logic  as  this?  Even  supposing  photo¬ 
lithography  and  photocollography  to  be  the  same  in  principle — which 
they  are  not — is  it  not  allowable  for  a  man  to  patent  a  real  bona  fide 
improvement  on  the  original  process  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  patent 
laws  if  improvements  of  this  kind  are  not  patentable  ?  Suppose  one 
man  hardens  his  gelatine  film  one  way,  and  another  man  discovers  a 
better  way  of  hardening  it,  may  he  not  patent  that  better  way,  if  jt 
has  not  been  published  before,  and  will  not  his  patent  be  valid  ?  Who 
is  the  loser  by  his  patenting  it  ?  Possibly  the  man  himself,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  public.  No  patentee  has  the  power  of  preventing  the 
public  from  using  what  they  were  using  before,  but  merely  that 
particular  improvement  which  he  has  introduced.  Suppose  any  ope 
were  tomorrow  to  patent  an  improvement  on  the  steam-engine,  that 
would  not  prevent  the  public  from  using  such  steam-engines  as  they 
now  possess.  Let  photographers,  by  all  means,  use  M.  Poitevin’s 
process,  now  that  the  patent  for  it  has  expired,  and  see  whether  they 
can  make  anything  more  of  it  than  M.  Lemercier  has  done ;  but  let 
them  not  use  such  improvements  upon  it  as  have  been  discovered  and 
patented  by  others.  Surely  this  is  only  common  virtue  and  good  morals. 
M.  Dumas  then  adds 

“  I  repeat,  the  surface  upon  which  you  operate  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
process ;  however,  in  our  legislation  it  is  unfortunately  but  too  true  that  the 
first  patentee  can  attack  you  before  the  tribunals,  and  you  must  defend  your¬ 
self,  which  is  expensive.  I  therefore  approve  of  the  advice  of  M.  Marion, 
which  is,  to  raise  a  subscription  and  place  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Photogra¬ 
phic  Society  of  France,  or  of  the  Syndical  Chamber,  to  defend  the  action  against 
any  member  who  may  be  attacked. 

“And  lastly:  I  beg  leave  to  offer  this  advice  to  any  one  who  may  wish  to 
take  up  photolithography,  viz.,  to  remember  that  photography  is  itself  the 
capital  basis  of  this  kind  of  work.  The  best  of  all  the  processes  will  give 
nothing  with  inferior  negatives,  and  no  great  things  with  only  tolerably  good 
ones.  The  negatives  must  b &  perfect.  With  a  perfect  one  photolithography 
is  an  affair  which  enters  almost  immediately  into  the  domain  of  common 
lithography.  With  indifferent  negatives  time  and  chemicals  are  thrown  away, 
and  one  gets  discouraged.  Attend,  therefore,  to  the  photographic  part.” 

This  crusade  against  the  photocollographic  patents  in  France  seems 
to  me  likely  to  have  this  bad  effect,  viz,  that  in  future  the  discoverers 
of  improvements  in  our  art  will  take  warning  from  it,  and  be  more  than 
ever  inclined  to  keep  their  secrets  to  themselves  ;  and  thus,  we  may 
expect  to  see  from  year  to  year  startling  results  obtained  in  photography 
without  being  able  to  form  a  conjecture  as  to  how  they  were  produced. 
Imagine  for  an  instant  the  photocollographic  process  a  profound 
secret,  and  that  we  were  to  observe  what  is  now  actually  happening, 
viz,  capital  photographs  in  printers’  ink  and  in  half-tone  issuing 
from  the  press  with  the  uniformity  and  rapidity  of  common  litho¬ 
graphs,  but  without  knowing  in  the  least  the  method  by  which  they 
were  done,  or  even  the  marvellous  principle  involved  in  it,  so  widely 
different  from  Poitevin’s  process — would  not  that  be  tantalising  in  the 
extreme  ?  And  would  it  not  tend  greatly  to  diminish  the  interest 
which  we  take  in  our  art  if  we  were  to  find  it  at  every  turn  hampered 
by  secret  methods  of  arriving  at  superior  results  ? 

I  am  not  in  these  remarks  backing  up  any  particular  firm,  or  writing 
in  the  interest  of  any  party ;  for  I  am  not  mixed  up  commercially  with 
any  of  these  new  methods  of  printing,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  have  no  end  to  gain  in  propping  up  the  patentees.  My  comments 
on  what  is  occurring  in  France  just  now  in  reference  to  this  matter  are 
merely  such  as  the  case  seems  naturally  to  suggest. 

Redon,  May  17,  1873.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

— — 

SHORT  EXPOSURES.  —  FURTHER  EXPERIMENTS 
WITH  GREEN  GLASS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  a  previous  letter  I  gave  you  an  account  of  my 
experiments  with  green  glass  windows  in  my  camera  front — one  on 
either  side  of  the  lens — as  practised  by  Mr.  Newton,  of  America  ;  and, 
although  I  stated  that  each  slip  of  green  glass  measured  four  inches  by 
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two,  in  reality  the  apertures  in  the  windows  did  not  measure  more  than 
three  and  three-quarters  by  one  and  a-half  inches.  Mine  being  a  small 
camera,  I  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  encroach  further,  in  order  to 
leave  sufficient  strength  of  wood  to  support  the  lens.  The  olive-green 
glass  was  glued  and  fastened  with  wood  inside  the  camera.  I  further 
stated  in  my  last  letter  how  that  my  green  glass  and  ground  glass  got 
broken  by  the  falling  of  my  camera ;  also,  that  I  substituted  light  green 
instead  of  olive-green,  and  that  the  former  fogged  all  my  pictures. 

I  have  found  by  subsequent  tests  that  the  olive-green  will  also  cause 
fog  and  flare  when  the  camera  is  brought  into  too  strong  a  light,  if 
both  the  windows  be  exposed  all  the  time  the  lenses  are  uncapped. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  camera  be  kept  well  in  the  dark,  and  the  light 
be  weak,  the  olive-green — or,  as  the  painters  would  term  it,  the  olive- 
blue — does  not  cause  fog  or  flare,  although  exposed  the  same  time  as  the 
lens.  In  a  moderate  light,  with  the  camera  not  well  protected  from 
the  light,  I  expose  the  windows  only  four  or  five  seconds ;  in  a  strong 
light  about  two  seconds.  By  these  modifications  I  am  enabled  to  get 
my  positives  and  negatives  without  fog  or  flare  in  a  much  shorter  time 
by  adopting  the  olive-green  glass. 

Instead  of  curtains  to  cover  the  windows  I 
shutter,  which,  lined  with  black  cloth,  is 
placed  astride  the  lens-tube  as  in  the  an¬ 
nexed  diagram.  This  I  lift  up  and  down 
gently  without  shaking  the  camera. 

There  are,  however,  photographers  who 
consider  this  trick  of  legerdemain  a  mere 
hoax.  I  hear  that  my  friend  Mr.  Barker, 
who  travels  the  country  with  a  photographic 
van,  following  my  example,  has  cut  up  a 
fine  camera,  and  that  his  light  green  glass 
windows  has  fogged  his  pictures.  Like  my¬ 
self,  he  was  obliged  to  cover  them  up  as 
best  he  could  to  proceed  with  business.  He  considered  that  rather 
than  have  all  his  photographs  fogged  he  had  better  run  his  van  down 
to  Blackpool,  and  convert  it  into  a  bathing  van  for  the  summer  season ! 

In  conclusion  :  I  wish  to  make  this  remark — which  is  a  fact — that  in 
all  the  paint-shops  of  Preston  I  was  unable  to  find  the  olive-green 
glass  which  I  prefer  to  the  light  green,  and  I  was  obliged  to  go  back  to 
a  certain  painter  who  had  only  a  little  piece,  from  which  I  got  another 
supply.  I  hope,  however,  that  Mr.  Barker,  with  either  a  fresh  supply 
of  better  glass  or  a  judicious  exposure  of  bis  windows,  will  obtain 
better  results.  In  the  mean  time  I  will  test  mine  still  further,  and 
report  in  your  journal  my  candid  opinions  of  Mr.  Newton’s  green  glass 
windows. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Joseph  Bowman. 

Preston,  May  19,  1873. _  _  _ 

EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Hardwich’s  Manual  of  Photographic  Chemistry  and  Towler’s  Silver  Sunbeam, 
enlarged  edition,  in  exchange  for  an  opera  and  field  glass ;  or  offers  received. 

_ Address,  Photographer,  16,  Mount  Pleasant,  Barrow-in-Furness. 

I  will  exchange  a  10  X  8  mahogany  camera  and  view  lens,  quite  new,  for  a 
silver  watch  and  gold  Albert ;  also,  a  carte  lens  and  mahogany  camera,  by 
Horne  and  Thornthwaite,  and  a  Shepherd’s  half-plate  portrait  lens,  for  any 
kind  of  jewellery.— Address,  Mr.  F.  Swigg,  15,  Henry-street,  Plymouth, 
Devon. 

I  will  exchange  a  rolling-press  by  Rankin,  plate  21J  X  15J,  metal  1£  inch 
thick,  screwed  on  iron  bed  with  five  strengthening  ribs  under,  cost  £5  10s. 
second-hand;  also,  one  by  Austen,  plate  20  X  7f,  cost  £5;  also  a  1-1 
camera  with  archimedian  screw  adjustment,  removable  front,  and  cone 
43  inches,  reversible  to  lengthen  or  shorten  focus— for  rolling  press  by  any 
good  maker,  for  pictures  not  less  than  22  X  18,  and  posing  chair  and  grass 
matt  for  foreground.  Difference  adjusted.— Address,  J.  A.  B.  H.,  26,  Ter. 
minus-road,  Brighton. 

- - - 

answers  to  correspondents. 

Photographs  Registered. — 

D.  Hedges,  Lytham. — Portrait  of  the  Rev.  C.  Hawkins. 

Thomas  Thexton,  Birkenhead.— Portrait  of  Robert  Thomas. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Shaw,  Clifton.  —Five  Portraits  of  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Randall. 

John  Davis,  Lancaster.— Photograph  from  Old  Engraving  of  Lancaster. 

J.  T.  Clark,  Stockton-on-Tees. —  View  of  Scene  of  Boiler  Explosion  at  South 

Stockton.  _ 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

1  B.  Long. — By  the  time  you  see  this  the  article  will  have  been  selected. 

W.  J.  H.— The  matter  about  which  our  correspondent  inquires  is  a  trade 
secret. 

G  J.  Godding.— We  cannot  advise  you  in  the  matter,  the  subject  being  one 
for  a  solicitor. 

rp  g  c._Apply  to  a  second-hand  dealer,  who  will  allow  you  as  much  for  the 
apparatus  as  he  considers  himself  justified  in  doing. 

Gf.oroe.— It  has  often  been  stated  that  the  albumen  process  employed  by  M. 

Ferrier  is  really  a  collodio-albumen  one,  with  hot  development. 

Young  Photo.— A  French  half- plate  lens  will,  if  good,  answer  quite  well  for 
carte  portraits.  If  it  be  really  a  half-plate  lens  it  will  also  answer  for  cabinets. 

j  0 q’ho  name  engraved  on  the  lens  is  not  that  of  a  manufacturer, 

but  of  a  dealer;  hence  you  must  use  your  own  discretion  in  making  the 
purchase. 


Arbres. — Send  a  specimen,  otherwise  it  will  he  impossible  to  answer  your 
query. 

G.  S.  Rivers. — We  should  liko  to  examine  the  specimens;  without  having 
seen  them,  however,  we  feel  inclined  to  attribute  the  stains  and  Bpots  to 
imperfect  fixing. 

David  Scott. — We  know  of  only  one  way  by  which  we  can  render  yo 
effective  service ;  that  is,  by  sending  you  the  specification,  which  wo  will  do 
on  receipt  of  six  stamps. 

Inquirendo. — 1.  Apply  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen ;  we  know  of  no 
one  more  likely  than  that  gentleman  to  supply  what  is  wanted. — 2.  We  have 
never  seen  the  instrument. 

Ignoramus. — The  suggestion  shall  receive  attention,  but  we  do  not  think  it 
probable  that  it  will  he  acted  upon,  as  the  expense  would  be  too  great  to 
warrant  such  a  step  being  taken. 

G.  Pratt. — The  chief  fault  in  the  pictures  arises  from  the  lighting.  The 
faces  are  all  wanting  in  shadow.  Shut  out  the  side  light  at  the  left-hand 
side  and  the  quality  of  the  portraits  will  be  greatly  improved. 

Will  o’  the  Wisp. — Apply  a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
and  expose  the  wood  to  the  light  for  about  an  hour.  Then  give  it  a  coating 
of  spirit  varnish  containing  a  large  proportion  of  dragons’  blood. 

Hettie. — By  a  fifty-grain  solution  is  understood  a  solution  of  fifty  grains  of 
the  salt  in  an  ounce  of  water.  In  speaking  of  the  strength  of  a  solution  an 
ounce  of  water  is  always  understood,  unless  special  mention  be  made  to  the 
contrary. 

E.  K. — It  may  be  well  to  try  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  a  little  protosulphate 
of  iron  in  solution  to  the  gold  residues ;  to  the  silver  residues  try  the 
addition  of  two  ounces  of  common  nitric  acid,  stirring  well.  This  will  cause 
it  to  settle  and  become  clear. 

Oxon. — 1.  A  patent  was  certainly  granted  for  photographing  on  watch  dials, 
but  it  has  expired  long  since.— 2.  Place  the  transparency  in  water  very 
strongly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  a  short  time  the  film  will 
become  detached  from  the  glass. 

A  Professional  Reader.— To  tone  the  whites— or,  in  other  words,  the 
paper — of  prints  it  is  only  necessary  to  dilute  any  of  Judson’s  dyes  and 
immerse  the  prints  in  the  solution.  The  print  enclosed  is  far  from  being 
agreeable,  the  paper  having  been  tinted  too  strongly. 

Ben  Ross. — The  Hill-Norris  process  is  but  little  used  at  present,  if  at 
all.  The  process  to  which  this  distinctive  appellation  has  been  given 
consists  in  washing  the  plate  after  removing  it  from  the  silver  bath,  and 
then  immersing  it  in  a  warm  solution  of  gelatine  for  a  sufficient  time  to  allow 
the  latter  to  permeate  the  film. 

Obliged. — To  render  the  room  really  useful  as  a  studio  it  will  be  necessary  to 
remove  the  front  of  it  entirely  and  supply  its  place  with  glass.  Any  local 
architect  or  builder  will  be  able  to  give  you  better  information  than  we,  who 
have  not  seen  the  house,  can  be  expected  to  do.  It  is  a  fortunate  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  room  has  such  a  very  lofty  ceiling. 

Amateur. — The  cause  of  the  peculiar  effect  complained  of  in  the  opal  picture 
was  apparent  the  moment  we  opened  the  case.  The  plate  on  which  the  pic¬ 
ture  was  taken  is  flashed  opal ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  plate  of  plain  transparent 
glass  with  a  layer  of  opal  glass  on  one  side.  To  secure  brilliance  the  picture 
must  be  on  the  flashed  surface,  but  you  have  taken  it  on  the  wrong  side. 

Z. — Of  course  a  dipping-bath  may  be  used  for  plates  the  size  of  a  house  door  if 
such  a  size  were  practicable;  but  what  we  meant  to  convey,  and  indeed 
stated,  was  that  for  plates  less  than  twelve  inches  a  dipping-bath  would  be 
found  to  answer  best,  while  for  those  of  larger  dimensions  a  flat  bath  would 
be  found  more  convenient.  In  point  of  fact,  those  who  use  very  large  plates 
generally  use  flat  baths. 

T.  W.  Baths. — As  you  so  justly  observe,  the  evil  complained  of  is  assuming 
great  magnitude.  By  not  studying  the  literature  of  our  art-science  photo¬ 
graphers  place  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  are  wiser  in  their 
generation.  Truly  said  a  great  man  of  our  own  times — “  Them  as  has 
money  and  no  branes  was  made  for  them  as  has  branes  and  no  money.”  We 
shall  reserve  your  letter  for  future  utilisation. 

Aberdonian. — 1.  Like  many  other  things  introduced  into  photography  gela¬ 
tine  in  the  developer  has  been  very  generally  tried ;  but  in  many,  if  not  the 
majority,  of  instances  it  has  been  discontinued. — 2.  Copal  does  not  dissolve 
in  alcohol.  We  have  not  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  manufacture  of 
copal  varnish ;  but  we  understand  the  gum  is  melted,  and  while  in  that  state 
linseed  oil  is  mixed  with  it,  turpentine  being  afterwards  added. 

Subaltern.—  1,  We  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  your  failure  with  the 
particular  sample  of  collodion,  unless  on  the  supposition  that  light  had 
access  to  the  plates.  Make  the  dark  room  still  darker  when  preparing  them. 
— 2.  Filter  the  dammar  varnish.  If  it  has  not  body  enough  add  more 
dammar.  It  is  possible  that  this  will  answer  quite  well  as  a  substitute  for 
the  varnish  you  speak  of,  but  we  cannot  tell  from  experience. 


Dry -plate  Club. — A  meeting  of  this  Club  will  be  held  at  Rosslyn 
House,  Grove  End  Road,  on  the  6th  prox.,  at  1.30  p.m.,  when  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley  will  read  a  paper  On  Development,  and  show  several 
experiments.  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York,  President  of  the 
Club,  will  preside. 
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NOTES  ON  DRY  PROCESSES.— THE  GUM-GALLIC 
PROCESS. 

The  gum-gallic  process  was  worked  out  and  introduced  by  Mr.  R‘ 
Manners  Gordon  in  1807.  The  name  of  this  gentleman  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  guarantee  for  its  excellence ;  we  may,  however,  add  that  pictures 
possessing  a  high  degree  of  merit  taken  by  this  process  have,  during 
the  past  and  previous  years,  been  exhibited  by  Mr.  Whiting  and 
others  at  the  Photographic  Society’s  exhibition  in  Conduit-street. 

Some  dry  processes  derive  their  names  from  their  inventors, 
authors,  discoverers,  or  introducers ;  others  from  the  distinctive 
materials  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  plates.  The  process 
now  to  be  described  ranks  in  the  latter  category-— gum  arabic  and 
gallic  acid  forming  the  preserving  agents  in  this  case. 

How  long  the  plates  will  keep  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  from  the 
experience  of  friends  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  they  keep 
well;  or,  if  that  be  too  indefinite  an  indication,  we  know  that  they 
will  keep  for  at  least  two  or  three  months— possibly  far  longer. 

In  this  process  the  collodion  ought  to  contain  a  larger  proportion 
of  bromide  than  usual.  We  may  here  remind  the  reader  that  this 
is  a  condition  for  obtaining  the  best  results  peculiar  to  several  of  the 
dry  processes  of  which  we  have  given  a  description  in  these  “  Notes.” 
If  cadmium  salts  are  to  be  employed  in  making  the  collodion,  three 
grains  of  iodide  and  two  and  a-half  of  bromide  of  cadmium  are  re¬ 
commended  for  each  ounce  of  plain  collodion.  The  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  a  solution  of  a  bromide  salt  to  ordinary  bromo-iodised 
collodion  appears  to  answer  quite  as  well  as  if  collodion  had  been 
specially  prepared  ab  initio  for  it.  The  presence  of  bromine  is  con¬ 
ducive  both  to  sensitiveness  and  to  the  better  rendering  of  feeble 
coloured  radiations. 

The  plates  are  excited  in  a  thirty-five-grain  bath,  and  are  then 
washed  by  being  transferred  to  four  baths  of  distilled  water,  passing 
them  seriatim  from  one  to  the  other  at  such  intervals  of  time  as  are 
necessary  by  the  progress  of  coating  and  sensitising.  Each  plate  is 
rinsed  after  removal  from  the  last  of  the  four  water  baths. 

Now  follows  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  process,  or  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  developer.  Have  ready  two  solutions,  the  first  being 
a  three-grain  solution  of  gallic  acid.  The  best  way  to  prepare  this 
is  to  make  a  saturated  solution  of  the  acid  in  hot  water.  This  takes 
up  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  acid,  but  deposits  it  as  it  becomes 
cool,  leaving  the  strength  of  the  liquid  eventually  about  three  grains 
to  the  ounce.  A  three-grain  solution  of  gallic  acid,  therefore,  may 
be  considered  as  synonymous  with  a  saturated  solution  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  But  another  solution  has  also  to  be  pro¬ 
vided.  It  is  composed  of — 


Gum  arabic  .  20  grains. 

Sugar  candy . 5  ,, 

Distilled  water . 1  ounce. 


This  solution  must  be  filtered. 

We  resume  our  description  of  the  preparation  of  the  plate.  After 
it  has  been  washed  as  directed  the  surface  is  coated  with  the  gallic 
acid  solution,  which  is  allowed  to  run  over  every  portion,  and  is  then 
poured  off  and  the  plate  drained.  The  gum  arabic  solution  is  next 
applied,  after  which  the  plate  is  dried. 


As  we  have  already  observed,  the  plates  keep  well.  If  they  are 
prepared  at  the  present  time  the  chances  are  that  they  will  be  found 
quite  good  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

A  good  exposure  is  required.  Discard  all  ideas  of  competing  with 
wet  collodion  in  respect  of  sensitiveness,  and  commence  at  once  by 
giving  four  or  six  times  the  exposure  it  would  require.  If  a  wet 
collodion  negative  can  be  obtained  by  an  exposure  of  thirty  seconds 
give  a  gum-gallic  plate  between  two  and  three  minutes,  and  be  guided 
by  the  result  of  the  first  one  developed  as  to  the  exact  treatment  of 
the  remainder.  Bear  in  mind  that  under-exposure  is  an  evil  that 
cannot  be  rectified  by  any  subsequent  operation. 

The  development  is  effected  by  first  wetting  the  surface  and  then 
applying  quant,  suff.  of  the  following  gelatino-iron  developer  : — 

Protosulphate  of  iron .  20  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  30  minims, 

Water  . .  1  ounce, 

to  which  are  added  a  few  drops  of  the  following : — 

Gelatine  .  40  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  1  ounce. 

Water  . 3  ounces. 

A  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  must  be  added  to  the 
developer  just  before  it  is  applied.  The  image  speedily  appears,  and 
developes  very  cleanly.  Intensification  is  effected  by  pyrogallic  acid 
and  citro-nitrate  of  silver,  as  before  described. 

Instead  of  iron,  pyrogallic  acid  may  be  employed  as  a  developer  with 
great  success.  The  best  way  to  use  it  is  to  render  it  alkaline ;  and  if 
the  proportion  of  ammonia  in  the  developer  be  very  large  the  result 
will  be  all  the  more  satisfactory.  This  is  a  process  which  bears  with 
impunity  a  powerful  alkaline  developer,  the  gain  being  very  decided. 

Should  there  be  any  danger  of  the  film  not  adhering  to  the  plate, 
this  may  be  be  obviated  either  by  the  application  of  a  substratum  of 
diluted  albumen,  or  by  edging  the  plate  with  a  little  spirit  varnish 
just  before  development. 

It  may  in  some  cases  be  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  to  give  the 
back  of  the  plate  a  coating  of  some  non-actinic  backing  material  or 
varnish  to  prevent  halation.  Burnt  sienna  and  water  answers  well 
for  this  purpose ;  but,  as  we  shall  devote  a  special  article  to  this 
and  other  features  incidental  to  dry-plate  working,  we  shall  not 
dwell  upon  it  at  present. 


THE  LATENT  IMAGE  AGAIN. 

In  the  remarks  we  made  last  week  on  the  modification  of  the  theory 
of  the  latent  image  suggested  in  Lieut.  Abney’s  very  interesting 
paper  we  showed  that  experiment  does  not  favour  the  view  that 
subiodide  of  silver  is  formed  during  exposure  rather  than  in  course 
of  development.  The  experiments  we  cited  were  not  gravimetric, 
and  had  reference  solely  to  an  invisible  image.  One  of  these  we  may 
regard  as  a  crucial  test  of  the  hypothesis  that  Ags  I  is  formed  during 
exposure,  and  that  the  destruction  of  this  latent  image  by  iodine  is 
caused  by  the  production  of  three  atoms  of  Ag  I.  We  showed  that 
an  accumulation  of  matter  must,  if  this  were  true,  take  place  in 
portions  of  the  film,  and  we  failed  to  detect  any  accumulation  of  the 
kind  even  after  repetition  of  the  process. 
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Passing  now  to  statements  of  Lieut.  Abney’s  which  appear  to  be 
supported  by  weight  determinations,  we  meet  first  with  the  fol- 
owing : — 

“It  is  the  fashion  to  treat  the  latent  image  as  something  totally 
distinct  from  the  visible  image  produced  by  long  exposure.  Now,  with 
due  deference,  I  must  say  that  I  am  sceptical  as  to  any  difference 
between  them,  except  in  degree.  I  hold  that  the  latent  image  is  the 
commencement  of  the  visible  image — that  it  requires  long  exposure  to 
produce  this  visible  image ;  in  some  cases  the  image  may  never  be 
visible.” 

Again : — 

‘  ‘  I  take  it  that  Mr.  Sutton  is  right  when  he  declares  the  two  images 
should  be  regarded  as  the  same.  One  or  two  experiments  are  sug¬ 
gestive.  I  took  an  iodised  plate,  kept  it  in  the  bath  two  minutes, 
exposed  it  to  white  light  for  two  seconds,  developed  the  image,  and 
kept  the  developer  on  for  half-a-minute,  dissolved  off  the  deposited 
silver  with  nitric  acid  ”  [we  presume  after  previous  careful  washing] ; 
“took  another  plate  similarly  prepared,  exposed  it  for  eight  seconds^ 
developed  for  the  same  length  of  time,  dissolved  off  with  nitric  acid  as 
before  ;  took  another  plate,  exposed  for  sixteen  seconds,  and  treated  it 
similarly.  The  three  portions  of  nitric  acid  were  then  tested  for  silver. 
The  first  was  found  to  contain  1  '2  grains,  the  second  1  ‘4  grains,  and 
the  third  1  '7  grains.  Another  plate  was  exposed  to  the  point  of  dis¬ 
colouration,  treated  as  before,  and  four  grains  were  found  present.” 

Tlie  gravimetric  results  appear  to  us  simply  to  show,  in  a  very 
neat  and  interesting  way,  that  the  effect  of  light  upon  the  iodide  of 
silver  film  is,  probably,  proportional  to  the  duration  of  its  action,  it 
being  assumed  that  the  intensity  of  the  light  was  constant.  Every 
theory  must  recognise  the  existence  of  such  a  law;  but  we  fail  to 
see  how  the  experiments  cited  favour  the  opinion  that  the  invisible 
and  visible  images  are  chemically  identical.  Dr.  Reynolds’s  theory, 
on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  account  not  only  for  the  formation  of 
the  invisible  image,  but  also  for  the  production  of  a  visible  image  by 
the  continued  action  of  light.  The  liberation  of  two-thirds  of 
the  potential  energy  of  the  iodine  in  the  iodide  of  silver  molecule 
in  the  first  instance  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  possession  by  ex¬ 
posed  iodide  of  silver  of  totally  new  properties ;  the  final  rupture  of 
the  union  between  iodine  and  silver,  under  the  influence  of  light,  is, 
then,  remarkably  easy  even  in  the  absence  of  water  or  organic 
matter. 

The  iodine  we  know  to  be  liberated  as  such,  or  in  combination 
with  other  bodies  under  the  circumstances  named.  What  becomes 
of  the  silver?  We  may  suggest  that  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
theory  referred  to  to  suppose  that  it  immediately  unites  with’ the 
iodide  of  silver  beneath,  which,  though  acted  upon  by  light,  has  not 
got  to  the  point  of  complete  decomposition ;  and  since  it  is  evident 
that  one  atom  of  this  altered  iodide  can  take  up  two  atoms  of  metal 
to  form  a  subiodide  of  the  formula  Ag3 1,  the  silver  resulting  from 
the  complete  decomposition  of  two  adjacent  atoms  of  iodide  of  the 
metal  can  be  easily  used  up,  and  the  visible  image  would  then,  of 
course,  consist  only  of  subiodide  of  silver.  We  only  suggest  this 
much,  in  passing,  in  order  to  show  that  in  Dr.  Reynolds’s  theory  not 
only  is  a  distinction  to  be  recognised  between  the  invisible  image 
and  evident  discolouration  of  the  iodide  of  silver,  but  that  such  a 
difference  follows  as  a  consequence  of  the  primary  hypothesis. 

The  next  gravimetric  experiments  given  by  Lieut.  Abney  had  for 
their  object  the  proof  that  iodide  of  silver  exposed  to  light  under 
nitrate  of  silver  solution  actually  gains  in  weight,  thus  appearing  to 
show  that  the  subiodide  is  formed  during  exposure.  But  the  experi¬ 
ments  referred  to  in  last  week’s  article  appear  to  show  that  the  latter 
position  is  untenable ;  and  the  suggestion  offered  above  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  paragraph  enables  us  to  understand  that  iodide  of  silver  exposed 
to  light  in  contact  with  nitrate  of  the  metal  ought  to  gain  in  weight 
if  the  exposure  to  light  be  sufficient  to  completely  sever  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  iodine  and  silver.  The  latter  can  then  unite  with  an 
altered  layer  of  iodide  of  silver  beneath  to  form  a  subiodide,  while 
the  iodine  in  part  attracts  more  silver  to  the  mass  from  the  nitrate, 
and  a  gain  in  weight  results.  The  experiment  tried  by  Lieut.  Abney 
was  the  following  : — 

“Thirty  grains  of  pure  and  thoroughly  dried  iodide  of  silver  were 
prepared  and  exposed  to  light  in  presence  of  free  nitrate  of  silver.  The 


same  iodide  was  collected  carefully,  and  thoroughly  dried  and  weighed.  I 
There  was  an  excess  of  T  grain  in  weight.  All  the  iodide  dissolved  in 
the  silver  solution  should  be  added,  and  any  small  loss  that  might  I 
accrue.  This  proves,  I  think,  conclusively  that  the  iodide  took  up 
more  silver,  or 

3AgI  +  6  Ag  =  3Ag3I.” 

Even  if  we  admit  that  this  conclusion  is  inevitable  there  is  nothing, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  in  the  nature  of  the  experiment  or  in  the 
fact  which  is  inconsistent  with  Dr.  Reynolds’s  theory.  But  though 
we  should  expect  an  increase  in  weight  under  the  circumstances,  we 
know  too  well  the  manipulative  difficulties  attending  an  experiment 
of  the  above  kind  to  place  much  confidence  in  a  single  trial  giving 
an  apparent  gain  in  weight  of  less  than  four-tenths  per  cent.,  since 
this  result  we  know  to  be  within  the  errors  of  experiment,  particu¬ 
larly  if  paper  filters  be  employed  in  the  process.  We  should  much 
like  to  think  the  result  reliable ;  but,  while  placing  full  confidence  in 
Lieut.  Abney’s  skill,  we  fear  it  is  not  to  be  considered  conclusive. 

The  last  experiment  we  shall  here  notice  is  one  upon  which  the 
author  very  fairly  says  too  much  stress  should  not  be  laid.  It  is 
asserted  by  the  theory  that  a  fixing  agent  destroys  the  subiodide 
formed  during  development,  dissolving  iodide  of  silver  and  leaving 
behind  two  atoms  of  metallic  silver. 

“Were  this  the  case,  if  exactly  the  same  amount  of  collodion  were 
flowed  on  two  equal  plates,  excited  in  the  bath,  exposed  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  developed  with  exactly  the  same  amount  of  developer 
till  all  action  had  ceased,  washed  thoroughly,  and  then  the  image  from 
one  plate  dissolved  off  before  fixation  and  the  other  after,  the  silver 
dissolved  from  the  last  plate  ought  to  be  more  than  in  the  former;  for 
Ag3I  +  ?iAg  =  (n  +  2)  Ag  +  Agl,  giving  (n  +  2)  Ag  for  the  latter,  and 
n,Ag  in  the  former.  Practically  the  silver  in  the  former  was  found 
very  slightly  greater  than  in  the  latter,  which  may  have  been  due  to  the 
very  slight  solvent  action  of  the  hyposulphite.” 

The  fallacy  here  lies  in  supposing  that  there  would  be  any  sensible 
difference  if  sufficiently  strong  nitric  acid  be  used  to  dissolve  the 
silver  in  either  one  case  or  the  other.  We  can,  therefore,  easily 
understand  that  the  only  difference  detected  was  not  greater  than 
between  any  two  careful  experiments  affording  the  same  essential 
result. 

We  need  say  no  more  on  this  question  now,  but  simply  mention 
that  we  have  a  long  course  of  experiments  in  progress  which  we  trust 
will  throw  some  additional  light  on  the  subject,  and  at  some  future 
time  we  hope  to  bring  forward  our  results.  In  concluding  these 
remarks,  however,  we  cannot  avoid  expressing  our  admiration  for 
the  ingenuity  with  which  Lieut.  Abney  pursued  his  interesting 
labours,  and  for  the  spirit  in  which  his  results  have  been  brought 
forward.  We  trust  that  he  may  continue  the  inquiry  so  well  begun, 
and  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  sound  theory,  capable  of  as  fully 
co-ordinating  the  facts  concerning  iodide  of  silver  as  the  undulatory 
theory  of  light  can  explain  all  known  optical  phenomena. 


It  is  not  often  that  photography  has  justice  done  to  it  in  the  pages 
of  our  contemporary  the  Athenaeum;  but  in  a  notice  of  some  Chinese 
views  that  have  recently  been  published  we  find  a  comparison 
instituted  between  the  truth  of  our  art-science  and  the  license 
indulged  in  by  artists  of  the  brush  and  pencil.  The  temptation 
either  to  caricature  anything  very  strange  and  grotesque,  or  other¬ 
wise  to  tone  down  its  extravagancies  to  one’s  idea  of  what  is  right 
and  fitting,  our  contemporary  asserts  to  be  almost  irresistible,  and 
China  has  suffered  much  in  this  respect  at  the  hands  of  European 
artists.  In  photography  is  to  be  found  the  panacea  for  these  evils, 
and  the  photographs  to  which  reference  is  made  are  cited  in  support 
of  this  view.  We  are  glad  to  see  such  a  change  for  the  better  come 
over  our  literary  contemporary,  for  the  time  is  not  yet  long  past 
when  very  different  sentiments  would  have  been  evoked  by  his 
examination  of  a  collection  of  photographs. 

- _ $»— - 

A  SIMPLE  AND  USEFUL  COPYING  CAMERA. 

I  have  had  made  lately  a  very  simple  copying  camera  which 
answers  so  well  that  it  is  quite  worthy  of  a  brief  description. 
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It  is  made  entirely  of  wood  (cherry  tree),  and  cost  about  Tl. 
It  consists  of  two  parts,  viz.,  a  rigid  body  and  a  sliding  body.  The 
negative  is  placed  at  the  extreme  open  end  of  the  rigid  body,  the 
lens  and  dark  slide  being  adjustable,  so  as  to  suit  the  purpose  either 
of  reduction  or  enlargement  up  to  twice  linear. 

The  same  dark  slide  in  which  the  negative  was  taken  is  used  to 
carry  the  plate  upon  which  the  copy  is  made.  When  the  copy  is 
full  size  the  lens  is  placed  midway  between  the  negative  and  the 
dark  slide.  When  the  copy  is  only  one-half  the  size  of  the  original 
— say  for  a  magic-lantern  slide-— a  carrier  is  adapted  to  the  dark 
slide  of  the  size  necessary  for  the  smaller  plate.  When  a  portion  of 
the  negative  has  to  be  magnified— mostly  the  central  portion— the 
whole  plate  is  used,  and  no  carrier  is  necessary.  Thus,  negatives 
taken  in  a  pocket  camera  for  pictures  4X3,  or  thereabouts,  can  be 
magnified  up  to  0  X  41,  which  is  large  enough  for  the  album,  by 
simply  inserting  a  suitable  carrier  for  the  negative  at  the  open  end 
of  the  camera. 

This  being  understood  I  will  proceed  to  give  the  dimensions  of 
the  instrument  for  lengths  only  when  made  for  a  copying  lens  of 
about  six  and  a-half  equivalent  focus-mine  being  an  actinic  doublet 
for  5  X  4  plates,  and  having  about  the  above  focus. 

The  rigid  body  is  two  feet  two  inches  long,  the  bottom  projecting 
seven  inches  in  order  to  support  the  sliding  body  when  drawn  out  to 
its  full  extent.  This  sliding  body  is  only  seven  inches  long,  in¬ 
cluding  the  groove  for  the  dark  slide ;  and  when  pushed  in  to  its 
full  extent  six  inches  of  it  enter  the  rigid  body.  The  reader  will 
observe  .that  although  the  instrument  may  be  used  either  for  enlarge¬ 
ment  or  reduction  up  to  twice  linear,  yet  the  sliding  part  of  it  is 
very  short  indeed,  and  this  is  what  constitutes  its  chief  novelty. 

In  the  top  of  the  rigid  body  there  is  a  lid  a  foot  long,  which  opens 
and  allows  of  the  insertion  of  a  carrier  which  bears  the  lens  in  any 
one  of  a  series  of  a  dozen  grooves  made  for  its  reception.  This  lid 
is  placed  with  its  hinges  at  a  distance  of  eight  inches  from  the  open 
end  of  the  rigid  body,  and,  therefore,  with  its  other  end  at  a  distance 
of  six  inches  from  the  part  where  the  sliding  body  enters.  My 
'  doublet  is  made  to  focus  by  means  of  screwing  it  in  and  out  of  its 
flange,  which  is  at  times  a  convenience,  even  for  copying,  although 
this  refinement  would  be  seldom  required  in  amateur  practice. 

Now,  let  me  explain  how  this  simple  instrument  is  used. 

First:  if  a  copy  be  required  the  same  size  as  the  negative,  the 
sliding  body  is  pushed  in  about  as  far  as  it  will  go,  in  which  case  the 
negative  and  the  ground  glass  are  about  twenty-six  inches  apart, 
and  the  lens  is  put  into  one  of  the  grooves  so  as  to  be  midway  between 
the  two.  The  negative  and  the  ground  glass  are  now  as  near  together 
as  they  can  be ;  for,  when  either  a  reduction  or  an  enlargement  is 
required,  the  sliding  body  has  to  be  pulled  out. 

Next:  let  us  suppose  that  a  copy  reduced  to  one-half  the  size  of 
the  original  is  required— say  for  a  magic  lantern  slide— then  the 
sliding  body  must  be  pulled  out  to  its  full  extent,  and  the  lens  be 
placed  as  near  as  it  will  go  to  it,  the  distance  between  the  camera 
and  the  lens  being  then  double  that  between  the  lens  and  the 
ground  glass. 

If  it  be  required  to  enlarge  the  central  portion  of  the  negative  to 
twice  linear,  the  sliding  body  must  still  be  pulled  out  to  its  full 
extent,  but  the  lens  must  be  placed  in  the  groove  nearest  to  the 
negative,  according  to  the  law  of  conjugate  foci. 

For  enlargements  or  reductions  intermediate  between  these  ex¬ 
tremes  other  grooves  for  the  lens  and  corresponding  portions  of  the 
sliding  body  can  easily  be  found  to  meet  every  requirement. 

My  camera  bas  been  made  for  the  plates  upon  which  I  usually 
work,  viz.,  six  and  three-quarter  inches  square  ;  but  the  same  lengths 
would  suit  for  other  sizes  of  plate— say  7-J-  X  5— provided  the  same 
copying  lens  be  used. 

It  only  now  remains  for  me  to  describe  the  mode  of  mounting  the 
copying  camera  so  that  it  can  be  pointed  to  the  sky  with  its  axis 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  horizontal  plane. 

This  is' done  by  means  of  a  board  hinged  to  the  bottom,  and  which 
is  secured  to  a  common  tripod  stand.  There  is  also  another  board 
hinged  to  the  bottom,  but  opening  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  as  to 
act  as  the  support  to  the  bottom  of  the  camera  when  raised.  Thus, 
when  in  position,  these  two  boards,  together  with  the  bottom  of  the 
camera,  form  a  sort  of  letter  A  resting  upon  its  side. 

A  word  or  two  now  about  the  definition.  This  seems  to  be  per- 
:  fectly  good  in  every  case  up  to  all  the  edges  and  comers  ;  but  when 
you  enlarge  a  smaller  stop  is  required  than  when  you  reduce.  Thus, 
prints  enlarged  up  to  twice  linear  may  be  very  creditable  per¬ 
formances.  The  chief  objection  to  enlargements  consists  in  the  fact 
that  every  speck  and  flaw  in  the  negative  is  enlarged.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  specks  and  flaws  are  reduced  when  you  take  a  reduced 
print,  which  is  an  advantage.  Magic-lantern  slides  copied  from 


negatives  six  and  a-half  inches  square  are  remarkably  fine,  and  this 
is  the  way  in  which  they  ought  to  be  taken. 

So  far  as  I  have  used  the  camera  at  present  I  find  that  a  good 
negative  of  the  usual  density  answers  exceedingly  well.  This  mode 
of  copying  answers  as  well  for  good  negatives  as  that  by  contact ; 
but  how  far  it  may  answer  for  very  dense  or  for  veiled  negatives  I 
cannot  at  present  say  from  my  own  experience,  having  left  home  for 
a  tour  before  I  had  the  means  of  trying  it. 

The  best  process  to  employ  will  be  a  subject  for  discussion  in  a 
future  paper ;  but  there  is  certainly  no  necessity  to  use  dry  plates, 
for  washed  plates  with  a  preservative,  exposed  wet,  answer  exceed¬ 
ingly  well. 

There  is  this  advantage  in  the  form  of  copying  camera  I  have 
described,  namely,  that  the  negative  being  always  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  box  there  is  no  projecting  part  at  the  bottom  to  cut  off 
light  from  the  sky  when  the  instrument  is  in  use.  It  has  also  the 
advantage  over  the  double  bellows-body  camera  of  cheapness,  solidity, 
and  durability.  On  the  other  hand,  its  uses  are  restricted  to  what  I 
have  described  ;  but  these  the  amateur  will  in  general  find  sufficient 
for  his  purpose.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


WHAT  I  KNOW  ABOUT  MAKING  INTERIOR  VIEWS. 

To  our  Philadelphia  contemporary  Mr.  Morris  Israel  has  sent  the 
following  communication  on  taking  interiors  :— 

The  secret  of  success  in  making  interior  views  depends  more 
upon  clean  manipulation  than  on  any  particular  formula.  The  object 
is  principally  to  produce  a  sensitive  film  which  will  keep  moist 
during  a  prolonged  exposure.  A  gun-cotton  with  short  fibre  gives 
the  best  result,  but  any  good  sample  will  do  if  boiled  from  Half  to 
one  hour  in  rain  or  distilled  water.  The  boiling  makes  the  cotton 
homogeneous,  and  it  will  absorb  the  sensitising  salts  much  better,  at 
the  same  time  avoiding  the  very  annoying  marble  stains  which  are 
almost  sure  to  appear  if  the  film  were  of  a  horny,  gelatinous  kind. 

A  large  proportion  of  bromide  ought  to  be  used,  for  two  reasons, 
viz.,  the  salts  of  bromine  are  sensitive  to  the  weak  rays,  which  is 
generally  known;  and  secondly,  because  they  are  very  deliquescent, 
thus  keeping  the  film  moist  for  a  considerable  time.  Make  the 
collodion  thicker  than  for  general  use — not  less  than  eight  grains  to 
the  ounce — and  sensitise  with  iodide  of  ammonium,  four  grains; 
bromide  of  magnesium,  three  grains  (I  think  chloride  of  magnesium 
would  be  still  better,  but  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  it) ;  silver 
bath,  thirty-five  or  forty  grains,  slightly  acidulated. 

Immerse  the  plate  when  hardly  set,  and  take  it  out  the  very 
moment  it  is  coated,  furthermore  hastening  the  process  by  moving 
the  plate  all  the  time — not  up  and  down,  as  the  majority  of  operators 
do,  but  in  a  kind  of  circular  motion.  Have  your  plate-holder 
scrupulously  clean,  the  slide  and  corners  well  shellaced  or  waxed 
with  paraffine,  and  back  the  plate  with  a  piece  of  damp,  red  blotting- 
paper. 

Give  a  full  exposure— no  danger  of  over-exposing  dark  interiors — 
and,  if  necessary,  light  up  the  shadows  by  reflected  sunlight.  Windows 
in  front  of  the  camera  should  only  receive  a  small  fraction  of  the 
whole  exposure,  otherwise  they  will  be  solarised.  The  exposed 
plate  should  keep  well  for  upwards  of  an  hour  without  showing  any 
sign  of  drying.  If  it  does,  then  the  strength  of  the  bath  must  be 
reduced,  and  the  collodion  accordingly. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  bath  must  be  kept  in  a  pure 
condition,  and  I  have  found  nothing  so  efficient  as  frequent  sunning. 
In  all  photographic  processes,  but  especially  in  this  one,  the  success 
depends  upon  the  purity  of  the  chemicals,  good  manipulation,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  clear  judgment. 


JOTTINGS  BY  THE  WAY,  AND  THE  MEN  I  HAVE  MET. 
No.  II.  Snowball. — A  Genius. 

By  nature  Snowball  was  a  genius — at  least,  he  thought  so,  which,  as 
this  world  goes,  is  much  the  same  thing;  for,  if  the  trumpet  be  but 
blown  long  enough  and  loud  enough,  there  is  sure  to  be  some  one  who 
will  take  empty  sound  for  sterling  sense.  Snowball  would  have  been  a 
tall  man,  but  something  had  gone  wrong  with  him  when  a  child — a  fall, 
or  a  mishap  of  like  nature— -for  he  was  hunchbacked,  and,  as  he  was, 
stood  about  four  feet  six  inches,  but  quite  big  enough,  for  all  the  good 
he  ever  did. 

He  was  nicknamed  “  Snowball  ”  from  the  faciof  that  being  the  model 
he  used  when  illustrating  the  effect  of  light  and  shade.  Before  the  days 
of  photography  Snowball's  time  was  taken  up  with  a  quite  new  and 
original  machine  for  “distributing”  type;  but  when  glass  pictures 
became  a  trade  be  laid  aside  the  types  and  took  to  photography. 
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The  way  he  went  about  the  business,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was 
clever.  He  would  go  into  a  town,  put  up  at  the  best  hotel,  very  often 
with  not  more  than  a  shilling  in  his  pocket.  He  talked  art  and  smoked 
cigars.  Placing  two  good  whole-plate  pictures  on  the  chimney-piece  in 
his  bedroom,  he  would  instruct  the  waiter,  the  boots,  and  the  chamber¬ 
maid  that  they  were  not  to  be  touched,  and  that  no  one  was  to  be 
allowed  to  see  them  on  any  account.  By  this  means  before  night  every 
body  in  the  house  from  top  to  bottom  had  seen  the  pictures — privately, 
of  course ;  and  everyone  was  convinced  that  though  he  was  a  little  man 
lie  was  a  great  artist.  He  would  take  a  picture  of  the  landlord,  his 
wife,  and  his  daughter,  merely  doing  it  for  amusement.  Would  not 
take  any  payment — oh !  dear  no !— not  on  any  consideration ;  but  he 
dined  and  took  tea  with  them  pretty  much  as  often  as  he  liked. 

Snowball  would  go  into  the  stable  yard,  and,  looking  up  at  the  03tler, 
tell  him  that  he  wanted  a  ride,  and  tip  him  a  sixpence  out  of  the  only 
shilling  he  had.  Then  he  would  proceed  to  pick  out  the  biggest  horse 
in  the  stable.  The  ostler  would  remark  in  a  quiet  way — “  Ain’t  it  too 
big  for  you,  Sir  ?” 

“No,  no,”  replies  the  little  one  with  a  swagger,  “I  like  to  be  ele¬ 
vated.”  When  the  horse  was  ready,  and  the  groom  had  placed  Snow¬ 
ball  safely  on  its  back,  a  smile  at  the  grotesque  picture  would  come 
over  his  face,  as  if  he  thought  how  like  a  skittlepin  on  the  top  of  an 
elephant  he  looked. 

This  was  his  mode  of  advertising : — He  would  ride  through  the  streets, 
and  he  looked  such  an  oddity  that  the  people  would  stop,  and,  looking 
at  each  other,  would  inquire  with  a  smile  who  the  little  man  on  the  big 
horse  was. 

“  Oh  !  that’s  the  great  artist  that’s  staying  at  the  ‘  Golden  Lion.’  ” 

One  day,  when  out  doing  his  advertising  after  this  fashion,  the  horse, 
being  rather  spirited,  went  off  at  a  canter,  and  jog-jogged  the  little  one 
so  that  it  brought  his  big  black  beaver  hat  down  over  his  ears,  and  he 
was  immensely  tickled,  as  he  was  trying  to  hold  in  the  horse,  to  hear  the 
boys  running  after  him  calling  out — “  Come  out  below  the  hat! — come 
out  below  the  hat !”  He  used  to  say  that  this  little  scene  did  his  trade 
more  good  than  six  ordinary  rides. 

After  a  week  of  this  pleasure,  with  an  eye  to  business,  Snowball  would 
have  so  many  requests  just  to  take  one  picture,  that  he  would  yield, 
and  then  the  one  would  turn  into  one  dozen.  The  landlord  would  give 
him  the  back  garden,  and  just  to  oblige  them  he  would  go  at  it  in 
earnest.  The  place  would  be  crowded  from  morning  till  sunset.  No 
pictures  for  nothing  now ;  and  after  a  successful  run  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  with  his  pockets  well  lined,  he  would  bid  his  friends  adieu, 
and  away  home  he’d  go  to  do  “a  lazy,”  and  spend  his  hard-earned 
gains.  He  never  could  go  on  making  money.  As  soon  as  his  pockets 
were  pretty  well  filled  he  must  call  a  halt  to  spend  it.  The  old 
proverb,  “Easy  come,  easy  go,”  was  admirably  illustrated  in  his  case. 

Forgetting  on  in  business  Snowball  believed  greatly  in  the  “pious 
dodge,”  as  he  termed  it.  He  used  to  say — “Nothing  like  pulling  a  long 
face  and,  at  least,  looking  like  your  prayers  !”  Once  upon  a  time,  for 
trade  reasons,  he  thought  he  would  like  to  become  a  member  of  a  church, 
and  for  freedom  and  liberty  he  joined  the  Independents,  and  his 
attendance  was  regular  for  a  good  few  Sundays ;  but  when  the  heat  of 
piety  brought  not  trade  he  stayed  at  home,  and  would  coat  a  plate  and 
have  a  quiet  exposure.  One  Sunday-— bright  and  beautiful  it  was — he  was 
busy  with  his  camera  and  lens,  when  one  of  the  elders  of  his  church 
dropped  in  to  see  why  he  had  not  been  to  service  lately,  and  caught  him 
in  the  act  of  taking  a  picture  from  his  window. 

This  gentleman  holding  up  his  hands  exclaimed — “  Oh !  Mr.  Snowball ! 
Mr.  Snowball !  do  you  know  what  day  this  is?” 

The  little  man,  not  the  least  put  about,  pops  his  head  out  from  under 
the  focussing  cloth  and  replies— “Of  course  I  do.” 

“Do  you  not  consider  it  wrong  to  do  this  on  Sunday?”  Asked  the  elder 
seriously.” 

“No,  certainly  not.  It  may  be  wrong  for  other  churches  ;  but  you 
know  that  we  are  Independents.” 

“Oh!  yes,”  replied  the  elder,  “but  all  churches  hold  the  ten 
commandments  as  part  of  their  creed.  Do  you  know  the  fourth 
commandment  ?  ” 

“Of  course  I  do;  but  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  you  know.” 
“Why  so?” 

“Just  you  repeat  it  and  I  will  show  you.” 

The  elder  began,  and  when  be  came  to  the  part — “Thou,  nor  thy 
son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  thy 
cattle,  nor  the  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates,”  Snowball  cries  out — 

“Stop  now!  do  you  not  perceive  that  it  is  purely  an  agricultural 
commandment?  Cattle  and  gates  and  servants  and  things— that  was 
never  meant  for  us  town  folks — purely  agricultural,  believe  me  !  ” 

The  elder  had  to  go  away  without  convincing  the  stray  lamb. 

One  successful  speculation  Snowball  made  when  on  the  pious  tack. 
A  man  of  known  religious  tendencies  had  a  block  of  buildings  for  sale 
in  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  in  the  city,  with  a  first-class  place 
on  the  top  for  building  a  studio.  The  price  wanted  for  this  place  was 
four  thousand  pounds,  and  Snowball,  having  saved  thirteen  shillings 
and  eight  pence,  thought  he  was  in  a  position  to  buy  the  same.  So 
with  this  large  sum  in  his  pocket,  all  in  silver  and  copper,  he  called 
upon  the  gentleman  who  had  the  property  for  sale  and  tried  to  arrange 
the  buying  of  the  place.  With  a  gentle  rattling  of  the  silver  in  his 


pocket,  and  a  long,  care-worn  face,  his  head  gently  inclined  and  lying 
on  his  shoulder,  he  talked  of  being  in  a  position  to  buy  the  property, 
but  wished  to  know  the  terms.  After  a  conversation  about  the  church 
and  the  downward  progress  of  mankind  generally,  they  got  to  know 
each  other  so  well  spiritually  that  the  papers  were  drawn  up,  and,  on 
consideration  of  two  thousand  pounds  being  paid  down  in  eight  days, 
and  the  remaining  two  thousand  by  bills  at  three  and  six  months  (of 
course  the  proprietor  holding  part  of  the  property  as  security  till  the 
bills  were  paid)  the  property  was  to  be  transferred  to  Snowball.  Armed 
with  this  document  he  proceeded  to  a  lawyer,  a  friend  of  his  own,  who 
undertook  to  negotiate  a  loan  by  means  of  a  bond  on  the  property.  So 
in  eight  days  the  two  thousand  was  paid,  and  Snowball  was  a  proprietor. 

The  first  benevolent  thing  he  did  on  gaining  the  power  was  to  turn 
some  people  out  of  their  houses,  because  he  had  a  spite  against  them.  N  o 
extra  rent  would  have  induced  him  to  let  them  stay.  An  action  like 
this  he  could  do  with  all  the  eager  enjoyment  of  a  “  Quilp.”  He  turned 
all  the  dwelling-houses  into  offices,  and  by  this  means  raised  the 
returns  to  about  double  what  they  were  when  he  bought.  At  the  end 
of  the  three  and  six  months  he  got  fresh  bonds  and  paid  the  original 
proprietor  out.  The  property  from  the  increase  in  the  rent  roll  was 
now  valued  at  about  six  thousand  pounds. 

About  this  time  his  old  love  for  the  types  came  upon  him ;  he  left  liis 
pictures  and  wasted  his  time  and  his  money  on  the  little  bits  of  metal. 
He  evidently  had  some  idea  that  he  could  go  on  bonding  this  block  of 
stone  and  lime  for  ever ;  but  the  morning  came  when  he  could  not 
“stump  up  ”  the  interest,  as  he  termed  it.  The  bondholders  took  the 
property  out  of  his  hands,  and  the  little  hunchback  was  left  without  a 
shilling  to  call  his  own. 

He  has  now  a  small  studio  at  the  corner  of  a  lane.  He  was  telling 
me  that  they  had  taken  the  very  bed  and  blankets  away,  and  that  he, 
his  wife,  and  family  had  not  where  to  lay  their  heads.  The  very  next 
day  after  this  I  met  him,  and,  pulling  a  lot  of  law  papers  out  of  his  coat 
pocket,  said — in  a  stage  aside — that  he  was  up  to  a  little  swindle,  and 
that  he  thought  he  could  make  a  hundred  or  two  if  all  things  "went  well. 

So  on  he  goes — all  the  talent  that  heaven  had  bestowed  upon  him 
wasted  on  his  own  ’cute  and  selfish  little  ends ;  and,  at  last,  thrown 
upon  the  shore,  without  the  chance  of  a  tide  to  lift  him  to  sea  again,  he 
will  lie  useless  upon  the  beach — old,  withered,  and  done.  So  will  it  be 
with  him  to  the  end — dreaming,  dodging,  and  scheming — scheming, 
dodging,  and  dreaming,  so  the  snowball  will  melt  away. 

Mark  Oute. 


MR.  ANDERSON’S  HIGHLY-IODISED  COLLODION  AND 
WEAK  BATH. 

When  my  February  number  of  the  Photographer  came  to  hand  I  read 
an  article  therein  which  is  so  entirely  at  variance  with  the  orthodox 
system  of  photography,  and  the  results  claimed  so  different  from  the 
results  of  experiments  made  by  me  some  years  ago,  that  I  have  been 
induced  again  to  experiment,  agreeably  with  the  invitation  of  Mr.  E. 
Anderson.  The  article  I  allude  to  is  the  one  setting  forth  the  merits  of 
heavy  iodising  and  decreasing  the  strength  of  the  bath.  I  made  nine 
negatives ;  prints  of  each  I  enclose  you,  with  a  tabular  statement  of 
the  experiments.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Anderson  ever  produced  such 
prints.  After  I  was  through  it  was  suggested  to  me  to  use  iodide  and 
bromide  equal  parts,  even  as  high  as  thirteen  grains  to  the  ounce.  I 
shall  try  it.  You  will  see  by  the  table  that  I  commenced  with  the 
usual  formula — five  of  iodide  and  two  and  a-half  of  bromide — and  have 
carried  out  the  same  ratio  all  through.  While  operating  in  Philadelphia 
my  friends  often  laughed  at  me  for  experimenting  so  much ;  they  held, 
and  still  hold,  the  opinion  that  experimenting  is  all  bosh.  I  like  it,  and 
if  Mr.  Anderson  has  any  more  formulae  to  work  out  let  him  send  them 


to  me. 

No.  of 

Here  is  the  table : — 

Iod.,  Brom., 

Bath, 

Exposure, 

Time  of 
Develop’ t, 
seconds. 

Neg. 

grains. 

grains. 

grains. 

seconds. 

1 

5 

2J  ... 

45 

25 

40 

2 

7§ 

4|- 

45 

25 

40 

3 

...  10 

5 

45 

25 

40 

4 

5 

2k 

35 

25 

40 

5 

...  n  ... 

4i 

45 

25 

40 

6 

...  10 

5 

35 

25 

40 

7 

5 

2*  ... 

25 

25 

40 

8 

...  7*  ... 

4i 

25 

25 

40 

9 

...  10 

5 

25 

25 

40 

You  will  see  that  I  timed  both  the  exposure  and  the  development  as 
to  the  degree  of  intensity;  the  prints  will  show  for  themselves.  The 
object  was  not  moved  during  the  whole  time  of  making  the  negatives. 
Are  not  the  prints  beauties  ?  While  I  am  writing  I  would  like  to  know 
how  Mr.  Newton  makes  only  135  grains  of  chloride  of  gold  out  of  a 
five-dollar  gold  piece.  A  five-dollar  piece  weighs  about  129  grains,  and 
ought  to  make  nearly  202  grains  of  chloride. 

I  ;had  almost  forgotten  to  say  that  I  have  always  found  that  the 
transparent  lines  or  “river  marks”  are  caused  by  over-iodising,  and 
when  they  appear  they  can  invariably  be  removed  by  adding  cotton ;  if 
this  makes  the  collodion  too  thick  add  a  little  ether  and  alcohol. 
Another  remedy  is  to  add  silver  to  the  bath ;  but  if  the  latter  is  about 
the  right  strength  the  first  remedy  is  a  certain  cure.  I  have  written 
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tliis  “  cure  ”  on  the  wall  of  every  dark  room  I  have  worked  in,  and  in 
all  cases  operators  have  audibly  smiled  upon  reading  it,  but  I  never 
knew  them  to  try  it  and  fail.  C.  I).  Shrieves. 

Our  correspondent  has  varied  his  collodion  and  bath,  but  forgotton  to 
change  his  developer  also.  We  submitted  his  proofs  and  communica¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Anderson,  who  very  correctly  answers  as  follows  : — 

Without  going  into  a  detail  of  the  gentleman’s  experiments  I  will 
simply  call  your  attention  to  prints  1,  4,  and  7.  By  reference  to  his 
letter  we  find  them  all  made  with  the  same  collodion  ;  No.  1,  made  in 
bath  of  45  grains,  is  the  worst ;  No.  4,  in  35  bath,  is  better;  whilst  No.  7, 
in  only  25  grains,  is  by  far  the  best,  the  white  of  the  vase  being  full  of 
detail.  Now  we  gather  from  this  that  the  weak  bath  has  produced 
the  best  print  in  the  same  time,  thus  saving  (according  to  his  own  show¬ 
ing)  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent,  silver.  His  neglect  to  allow  the  com¬ 
plete  decomposition  to  take  place  I  do  not  consider  ;  that’s  his  fault  and 
not  that  of  the  bath.  I  have  shown  the  prints  to  a  dozen  persons  without 
comments,  and  all  pronounced  at  once  that  No.  7  was  the  best — good.  The 
gentleman,  according  to  his  statement,  iodised  five  grains  iodide  ammo¬ 
nium  to  two  and  a-half  bromide  cadmium.  Well,  this  is  wrong  to  begin 
with.  N  ow  let  him  try  again  with  the  following  formula.  Commence  with 
a  bath  of  thirty  grains,  almost  saturated  with  iodide — this  is  important — 
and  very  acid  with  nitric  acid ;  let  him  increase  the  acid  gradually  :  — 
Collodion  No.  1. 

Iodide  of  ammonium  .  5  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Bromide .  3  ,,  ,, 

Parys'  cotton  . 5  ,,  ,, 

Ether .  4  parts. 

Alcohol .  3  ,, 

This  collodion  alone  is  perfectly  worthless. 

Collodion  No,  2. 

Iodide  of  cadmium  . .  7^  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Bromide .  4J  ,,  ,, 

Parys ’  cotton  .  5  ,,  ,, 

Ether .  4  parts. 

Alcohol .  3  ,, 

Preparation. 

Dissolve  the  iodides  in  the  alcohol ;  add  the  ether  ;  add  the  tincture 
of  iodine  to  turn  very  red ;  filter  perfectly  clear ;  add  cotton ;  shake, 
and  let  settle  perfectly  clear,  say  in  three  or  four  days. 

Mix  of  No.  1  .  l£  parts. 

Mix  of  No.  2  .  4  ,, 

Now  pitch  in ! 

My  bath  is  twenty-two  grains  and  collodion  fourteen  grains,  and 
working  splendidly.  Elbert  Anderson. 

— Phil.  Phot. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  TOPO¬ 
GRAPHICAL  SURVEYS  OF  INDIA. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  Captain  J.  Waterhouse,  Assistant  Surveyor. 
General  of  India,  with  a  copy  of  his  Report  in  connection  with  the 
photographic  branch  of  the  Surveyor  General’s-Office.  This  document 
was  embodied  in,  and  forms  an  interesting  portion  of,  the  General  Report 
on  the  Topographical  Surveys  of  India  and  of  the  Surveyor-General’s 
Department  for  the  years  1871-72,  by  Colonel  H.  Thuillier,  R.A., 
E.R.S.,  &c. 

Amount  of  Work. — The  amount  of  work  may  briefly  be  stated  as 
follows  : — 1,428  original  subjects  have  passed  through  the  office,  of 
which  1,17,320  complete  copies  have  been  struck  off,  besides  4,200 
silver  prints. 

Progress. — The  difference  in  the  amount  of  work  turned  out  during 
1872,  as  compared  with  1871,  is  shown  in  the  table  below,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  though  some  items  show  a  falling  off,  which  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  large  size  of  the  negatives  now  taken,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  increase  both  in  the  amount  of  originals  received 
and  in  the  number  of  complete  copies  supplied.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  silver  prints  has  been  very  large,  owing  to  the  demands  of 
the  Archaeological  Survey,  the  International  Exhibition,  and  also  to  an 
increased  demand  for  silver  print  reductions  from  maps  for  the  use  of 
the  engravers. 


Subject. 

1871. 

1872. 

Difference. 

Difference  in 
dec.  sq.  feet.* 

1035 

1428 

+  393 

1816 

1760 

—  56 

1,4892-1  d.  s.  ft.)* 
2561 

(4481-69  d.  s.  ft.)* 
4200 

+  1639 

—410-41 

(2510-57  d.  s.  ft.) 
1827 

(5230  39  d.  s.  ft.) 
1892 

+  ’”05 

+  2719-82 

Transfer  to  zinc  or  stone 

(501719  d.  s.  ft.) 
549 
96,725 
1,11,503 

(4710  d.  s.  ft.) 
635 
88,959 

+  *”86 
—  7766 

—307-19 

Ditto  of  complete  copies 

1,17,320 

+  5817 

*  Pecimal  square  feet  of  100  square  inches. 


Processes  and  Personnel. — There  have  been  but  few  changes  in  the 
processes  used,  or  in  the  personnel  of  the  Office,  Mr.  W.  Maher,  the 
assistant  in  charge  of  the  Silver  Printing  Department,  resigned  his 
appointment  in  July  1872,  and  his  place  has  not  yet  been  filled  up, 
though  application  has  been  made  to  secure  the  services  of  Sergeant 
John  Harrold,  R.E.,  an  experienced  photographer,  from  the  School  of 
Military  Engineering,  Chatham,  and  news  of  his  appointment  is  daily 
expected. 

The  only  improvement  of  importance  in  the  processes  is  the  use  of 
albumen  as  a  preliminary  coating  for  glass  plates  which  have  become  old 
and  stained  by  use  before  using  them  again.  The  method  has  been  found 
very  valuable,  and  enables  us  to  use  glasses  over  and  over  again, 
whereas  formerly  they  could  seldom  be  used  more  than  twice  or  three 
times. 

Expenses  of  Working. — The  total  expense  of  working  the  office 
during  the  year,  including  the  Superintendent’s  salary,  has  been  Rs. 
50,441-5-5  or  Rs.  107-7  less  than  the  expenses  of  last  year.  The 
decrease  in  expenditure  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  saving  of  Rs. 
873-0-0  of  Mi\  Maher’s  salary  from  the  month  of  July  last. 

The  approximate  sum  to  credit  of  the  department  is  Rs.  77,228-12, 
showing  a  profit  of  Rs.  27,487-6-7. 

Photocollotype  Process. — Though  the  hope  expressed  in  my  last 
Report  that  this  valuable  process  might  be  fairly  introduced  into  the 
office  during  the  year  has  not  been  fulfilled,  owing  to  the  want  of 
material  and  of  a  skilled  printer,  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  working  out  the  process  experimentally,  and  in  ascertaining  the 
conditions  of  working  it  successfully  in  this  climate.  The  accompanying 
specimen  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  degree  of  success  already  attained 
in  the  reproduction  of  subjects  in  line,  and  I  now  only  await  the 
arrival  of  Sergeant  Harrold  and  the  requisite  presses  and  apparatus  to 
fairly  start  the  process,  and  render  it  available  for  the  practical  pro¬ 
duction  of  copies  of  maps  and  drawings  in  which  extra  sharpness, 
delicacy,  and  finish  are  required,  as  well  as  for  replacing  the  slow  and 
costly  process  of  silver  printing  for  ordinary  photographs  required  for 
the  illustration  of  reports  or  other  purposes. 

The  accompanying  description  of  the  working  of  the  process,  em¬ 
bodying  all  the  latest  improvements,  may  be  of  interest. 

Description  of  the  Photocollotype  Process  in  Use  in  the 
Surveyor-General’s  Office,  Calcutta. 

The  process  I  have  worked  out  for  use  in  this  country  is  similar  to 
the  processes  now  well  known  in  Europe  as  heliotype,  lichtdruck,  and 
Alberttype,  all  of  them  modifications  of  the  original  process  described 
by  Tessier  du  Mothay  some  years  ago,  and  which  I  saw  being  worked, 
in  1868,  in  the  establishment  of  MM.  Marshal  at  Metz.  The  printing 
film  is  a  layer  of  insoluble  gelatine,  which  has  been  acted  upon  by  light 
through  the  agency  of  an  alkaline  bichromate  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  parts  exposed  to  light  become  non-absorbent  of  water  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  exposure,  while  the  protected  parts  absorb  water  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  protection  they  have  received  ;  and, 
consequently,  if  such  a  film  be  wetted,  and  a  roller  charged  with 
printing  ink  be  passed  over  its  surface,  the  exposed  parts  will  attract 
the  ink  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  are  non-absorbent  of  water,  while 
the  unexposed  and  fully  absorbent  parts  will  repel  the  ink  entirely,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  wet  parts  of  the  stone  in  lithographic  printing. 
It  will  thus  readily  be  seen  that  from  an  ordinary  photographic  negative 
a  print  may  be  obtained  which  will  reproduce  every  gradation  of  tone 
in  the  original.  Great  success  has  been  attained  in  the  production  of 
photographs  of  this  kind,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  ordinary  silver 
prints  ;  and  this  application  of  the  process  will  be  of  immense  value  in 
replacing  lithography  for  making  copies  of  drawings  for  the  illustration 
of  scientific  papers  or  reports,  as  the  most  delicate  gradations  of  tone 
can  be  reproduced  with  a  perfection  quite  unattainable  by  the  best 
chalk  drawing.  Its  value  for  this  purpose  is  further  enhanced  by  its 
extreme  cheapness  and  rapidity,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  a 
drawing  which  might  take  a  month  to  draw  in  chalk  on  stone,  at  an 
expense  of  at  least  Rs.  80  or  100,  for  even  a  native  draughtsman,  could 
be  reproduced  more  perfectly  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  at  an 
absolutely  trifling  expense,  not  exceeding  Rs.  5  for  a  comparatively 
large  plate.  A  process  of  this  kind  is  even  more  useful  in  this  country 
than  in  England  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  trained 
skilled  draughtsmen,  and  is  much  required  to  supply  the  growing  want  of 
a  practical  and  cheap  mode  of  reproducing  much  of  the  miscellaneous 
work  of  the  office,  in  the  same  manner  as  photozincography  has  served 
us  for  the  rapid  reproduction  and  issue  of  the  original  manuscript 
maps  of  our  surveys.  For  reproductions  in  line,  also,  the  process 
surpasses  most  of  the  known  processes  of  photo-engraving,  photozinco¬ 
graphy,  or  photolithography,  in  the  delicacy,  clearness  and  sharpness  of 
the  results,  as  well  as  in  accuracy  of  scale,  owing  to  there  being  no 
intermediate  process  of  transfer,  and  the  plate  being  printed  by  vertical 
pressure.  . 

The  practical  working  of  the  process  may  best  be  considered  under 
four  heads  : — First,  the  original  drawing  ;  second,  the  negative  ;  third, 
the  preparation  of  the  printing  film  ;  fourth,  the  printing. 

The  Original  Drawing . — The  great  advantage  of  the  photocollotype 
J  process  over  the  ordinary  process  of  photozincography  is  that  any 
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original  drawing,  whether  drawn  in  lines  only  or  coloured  in  washes, 
that  will  give  a  good  photograph  may  be  reproduced  by  it,  while 
photozincography  is  only  adapted  for  the  reproduction  of  subjects  in 
line,  which  even  cannot  be  successfully  reproduced  unless  drawn  in 
black  and  white,  in  a  style  specially  suitable  for  the  purpose.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  conditions  as  to  necessity 
for  drawings  intended  for  reduction  being  drawn  in  a  suitable  style 
relatively  to  the  scale  of  reduction,  and  as  to  the  effect  of  photographing 
certain  colours,  are  of  the  same  importance  in  the  photocollotype  as 
in  other  photographic  processes,  and  that,  therefore,  in  order  to  secure 
the  best  results,  drawings  in  line  must  be  clearly  and  firmly  drawn  in 
black  ink  on  clean,  white,  smooth  paper,  and  in  a  style  suitable  for  the 
scale  of  the  reproduction,  while  shaded  or  tinted  drawings  should  be  on 
as  smooth  paper  as  possible,  and  executed  in  monochrome,  either  with 
Indian  ink,  sepia,  neutral  tint,  or  some  similar  dark  colour.  These 
precautions  should  be  particularly  observed  when  preparing  drawings 
specially  for  reproduction  by  the  process  ;  but  in  practice  many  cases 
arise  in  which  drawings  not  specially  prepared  for  reproduction  by 
photography,  and  therefore  unfit  for  reproduction  by  photozincography, 
have  to  be  reproduced,  and  for  this  purpose  the  process  will  be  a  most 
valuable  aid.  Another  point  of  the  greatest  importance  is  the  necessity 
for  the  drawing  being  complete  in  all  respects  before  it  is  given  to  be 
reproduced,  as,  though  possible  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  not  easy  nor 
desirable  to  make  alterations  on  the  printing  plates. 

The  Negative. — As  the  printing  surface  receives  the  image  direct 
from  the  negative,  and  not  by  transfer  as  in  photozincography,  the 
necessity  for  the  negative  being  reversed  will  readily  be  understood. 

There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  reversed  negatives  by  either 
of  the  three  following  methods  :  — 

1.  By  the  use  of  a  reversing  mirror  or  prism. 

2.  By  taking  the  negative  through  the  glass  plate  instead  of  on  its 
surface  ;  i.  e. ,  by  turning  the  glass  in  the  camera  so  that  the  collodion 
film  may  be  turned  away  from  the  lens  instead  of  facing  it,  as  usual. 

3.  By  coating  an  ordinary  negative  with  gelatine,  or  transfer  collo¬ 
dion,  and  stripping  it  off  the  glass. 

The  first  and  most  simple  of  these  methods  has  not  yet  been  tried  in 
the  office,  but  a  silvered  glass  reversing-mirror  has  been  indented  for 
from  England,  and  will  probably  prove  the  most  useful  means  for  the 
pui'pose. 

The  second  plan  has  been  tried  with  some  success,  and  was,  until 
quite  lately,  the  only  method  employed  for  the  purpose.  There  are, 
however,  several  disadvantages  connected  with  it,  of  which  the  principal 
are  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  photographic  glass  free  from  bubbles  and 
other  defects  which  leave  their  mark  upon  the  sensitive  film,  and  of 
accurately  judging  the  time  necessary  for  the  exposure  through  the 
glass,  owing  to  some  glasses  being  thicker  than  others  or  deeper  in 
colour.  There  is  also  the  uncertainty  of  the  focus  being  exactly  sharp, 
and  the  impossibility  of  taking  sharp  pictures  beyond  a  certain  size, 
owing  to  the  refraction  of  the  glass  causing  a  divergence  of  the  more 
oblique  rays,  and  thus  throwing  out  of  focus  the  details  at  the  corners 
of  the  plates.  On  account  of  these  difficulties  I  have  lately  made  a 
trial  of  the  third,  or  transfer,  method  with  success;  and  this  plan 
would  answer  all  purposes  perfectly  well,  were  it  possible  to  prevent 
the  gelatine  film  from  contracting  after  it  leaves  the  glass  ;  but  this 
serious  defect  seems  likely  to  render  it  useless  for  map  work,  unless 
the  usual  amount  of  contraction  can  be  estimated  and  allowed  for.  In 
other  respects  the  collotype  process  is  capable  of  giving  most  accurate 
reproductions  to  any  desired  scale,  and  it  is,  therefore,  highly  im¬ 
portant  that  the  reversed  negatives  of  maps  should  be  absolutely  true 
to  scale.  For  transferring  ordinary  negatives,  or  others  in  which  scale 
is  of  no  consequence,  the  contraction  is  unimportant  and  the  method 
may  be  used  with  advantage. 

The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows : — 

After  the  negative  has  been  taken  by  the  ordinary  method  it  is  care¬ 
fully  levelled  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  putty  or  dough.  A  solution 
of  gelatine  composed  of— 

Gelatine .  1  ounce, 

Water  . 8  ounces, 

Glycerine . 1  drachm, 

is  poured  on  it  and  left  to  dry  in  a  place  free  from  dust.  As  soon  as 
the  film  is  dry  a  knife  is  run  round  the  four  sides,  and  the  film  instantly 
peels  off  the  glass.  Sometimes  the  gelatine  film  receives  a  coat  of  collo¬ 
dion  to  which  a  little  castor  oil  has  been  added,  and  is  thus  better  pro¬ 
tected  from  atmospheric  influences. 

It  is  probable  that  the  use  of  transfer  collodion  instead  of  gelatine 
would  obviate  many  of  the  disadvantages  caused  by  the  contraction  of 
the  latter,  but  the  method  is  much  more  expensive,  and  in  a  few  trials 
made  with  it  has  not  proved  a  success  in  this  climate.  The  best  means 
of  making  these  reversed  negatives  absolutely  accurate  requires  further 
experiment.* 

J.  Waterhouse,  Captain. 

Assistant  Surveyor-General. 

(  To  he  concluded  in  our  next. ) 

*  The  plan  adopted  by  Lieut.  Abney,  at  Chatham,  of  transferring  the  negative  films 
by  means  of  india-rubber  and  transfer  collodion,  and  then  laying  them  down  reversed 
on  a  glass  plate,  has  proved  most  successful,  and  seems  to  do  away  with  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  found  in  other  methods. 


dthnlemporariT  Iprcss. 

REDEVELOPING  AND  STRENGTHENING. 

[Philadelphia  Photographer.] 

The  importance  of  knowing  something  of  these  points  is  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  practical  man,  and  they  are  entitled  to  full  consideration 
upon  the  part  of  any  one  attempting  to  give  written  instructions  for  the 
production  of  photographic  pictures.  Hence  this  paper.  Redeveloping 
is  a  repetition  of  the  original  or  first  developing,  and  can  only  be  done 
by  the  use  of  the  same  ingredients.  The  most  simple  way  is  as  follows  : — 
After  developing  fully  wash  the  plate  thoroughly,  both  front  and  back. 
Now  examine  it,  and  if  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  under-exposure ,  but 
otherwise  good,  redeveloping  is  the  best  resort ,  unless  there  is  a  chance  of 
improving  it  by  another  sitting.  There  are  circumstances  that  often 
prevent  this,  and  then  it  is  that  we  want  to  know  how  to  improve  the 
best  we  have.  Proceed  as  follows : — Before  fixing  place  it  upon  the 
dipper,  and  immerse  it  in  the  bath  solution,  leaving  it  there  but  a  short 
time.  Then  withdraw  it ;  let  it  drain  until  the  stream  stops,  and  the 
drops  are  not  too  close  together ;  then  carry  it  to  the  developing  dish, 
and  flow  over  it  the  developing  solution,  as  at  first.  This  method 
affects  the  shadows  as  well  as  the  lights,  and  often  saves  a  negative  that 
gives  very  satisfactory  and  pleasing  effects.  It  can  be  repeated  several 
times,  if  desired,  provided  care  is  taken  in  the  manipulation. 

Do  not  understand  me  to  say  that  this  method  is  always  successful. 

I  simply  say  that  it  is  redeveloping,  and  is  at  times  attended  with  com¬ 
plete  success.  This  fact  alone  is  worth  the  trial,  even  if  at  other  times 
the  success  is  only  partial,  and  may  result  in  complete  failure.  There 
being  nothing  to  lose  and  much  to  gain  in  the  saving  of  a  sitting  that 
cannot  be  repeated,  ive  are  induced  to  try  what  does  sometimes  succeed. 
So  much  for  redeveloping. 

Strengthening  is  of  a  different  nature,  and  is  only  to  be  used  to 
improve  the  printing  qualities  of  a  fully-exposed  and  a  fully-developed 
negative;  in  other  words,  a  complete  negative  in  all  respects,  ex¬ 
cept  it  may  have  a  lack  of  density.  After  well  washing  front  and 
back  examine  as  before,  and  if  you  find  that  you  have  a  negative 
as  described,  pour  enough  pyrogallic  acid  solution  into  a  small,  clean 
bottle  to  cover  the  plate,  into  which  pour  a  few  drops  of  a  twenty- 
grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  shake  it  a  little,  and  pour  it  on  and 
off  the  plate,  examining  by  transmitted  light  each  time  in  order  to  know 
just  when  to  stop,  for  be  it  remembered  that  there  is  a  chance  of  carry¬ 
ing  this  too  far.  When  the  desired  point  is  reached  throw  the  mixture 
in  the  wash-tub,  wash  the  plate,  and  pass  it  into  the  fixing-tub.  The 
pyrogallic  acid  solution  is  mixed  as  follows  : — Dissolve  twenty-four  grains 
of  pyrogallic  acid  in  eighteen  ounces  of  water,  to  which  add  twelve 
grains  of  citric  acid.  When  both  acids  are  dissolved  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Thus  far  we  have  prescribed  medicine  for  only  two  classes  of  negatives. 
There  is  still  another  class  which  may  need  doctoring,  and  we  will  give 
the  remedy.  There  are  times  when  our  only  chance  results  in  an  over- 
exposure,  and  we  would  be  desirous  of  saving  it.  Sulpliuret  of  potass  is 
the  best  that  I  know  of.  It  is  applied  only  after  the  negative  is  fixed 
and  well  washed.  The  strength  is  quite  unimportant.  It  need  not  he 
fresh  mixed.  Dissolve  a  lump  of  it  in,  say,  four  ounces  of  water  ;  stop  it 
tight,  and  it  will  keep  for  a  long  time.  As  long  as  it  retains  a  greenish 
colour  it  is  all  right.  When  it  becomes  clear  like  water  throw  it  away 
and  prepare  a  fresh  supply.  It  is  flowed  over  the  negative  while  wet,  and 
can  be  carried  to  various  degrees.  It  improves  an  over-exposed  negative 
by  rendering  the  shadows  more  transparent,  and  increasing  the  density 
of  the  lights.  In  case  it  is  too  strong  add  water,  or,  what  is  better, 
pour  out  a  little  of  it  and  dilute  with  water.  When  properly  handled 
this  solution  makes  beautiful  tones  on  transparencies. 

I.  B.  Webster. 

(Ditr  (Sisffnral  ®IaWe. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Photography  Familiarly 
Explained.  Tenth  Edition.  By  Jabez  Hughes. 

London  :  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  and  J.  Werge,  11a,  Berners-street, 
Oxford-street,  W. 

Mr.  Hughes’s  manual,  of  which  this  is  the  tenth  edition,  has  been 
too  long  before  the  public  as  a  carefully-digested  nudtum  inparvo  to 
require  a  lengthy  notice  at  our  hands.  The  numerous  editions 
through  which  it  has  gone  prove  its  value  in  a  very  conspicuous 
manner,  and,  like  good  wine,  the  older  it  grows  the  better  it  gets. 
In  a  series  of  nearly  sixty  short,  pithy,  practical  articles  the  reader 
is  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries  of  making  negatives  by  both  wet 
and  dry  processes ;  into  printing,  both  by  the  usual  silver  and  the 
carbon  or  pigment  processes ;  into  the  productions  of  enlargements, 
stereoscopic  pictures,  and  transparencies.  Failures  are  classified, 
and  the  remedies  are  indicated ;  in  short,  the  manual  forms  a  work 
the  perusal  of  which  will  be  attended  with  much  profit. 
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We  extract  one  of  the  articles  referred  to,  selecting  the  one 
entitled— 

HOW  TO  CONSTRUCT  A  GOOD  GLASS-ROOM. 

As  the  character  of  a  photographic  portrait  is  largely  determined  by  the 
mode  in  which  the  light  is  permitted  to  fall  on  the  sitter,  as  shown  in 
the  preceding  article,  it  is  therefore  of  the  gravest  importance  that  a 
glass-room  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  supply  the  greatest  facilities 
for  the  management  of  the  light.  To  have  a  well-constructed  glass- 
room,  then,  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  as  well  to  the  amateur  as  to 
the  professional  photographer,  but  especially  to  the  latter.  Such  a 
room  ought  to  permit  the  sitter  to  be  properly  and  quickly  lighted,  so 
that  good  portraits  can  be  taken  with  expedition.  It  should  be  adapted 
for  working  in  dull  weather  as  well  as  bright,  and  the  sitter  should  be 
able  to  have  either  side  of  the  face  taken  without  turning  the  eyes  to 
the  light.  The  room  should  be  well  ventilated,  so  as  to  be  not  too  warm 
in  summer,  but  sufficiently  so  in  winter;  and  no  fumes  of  chemicals 
should  be  present.  Many  of  these  desirable  conditions  will  depend  on 
the  size  and  aspect  of  the  room. 

During  the  last  few  years  glass-rooms  have  been  built  in  every  variety 
of  form ;  but,  after  a  fair  trial,  practical  men  are  satisfied  that  an  oblong 
room  with  a  ridge  roof  is  the  very  best.  Local  necessities  will  often 
dictate  the  size,  shape,  and  aspect  of  a  room.  When,  however,  the 
photographer  can  have  control,  the  writer  believes  that  a  room  built  as 
he  is  about  to  describe  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  perfect  for  either 
amateur  or  professional  photographer — and  especially  for  the  latter— 
that  present  knowledge  can  suggest.  If  circumstances  permit  the  room 
should  be  built  on  the  ground  floor.  It  should  be  oblong  in  form,  the 
length  running  from  east  to  west,  so  that  one  of  the  long  sides  should 
have  a  clear  north  aspect.  Its  length  should  not  be  less  than  twenty- 
five  feet,  and  need  not  be  more  than  forty  feet.  The  width  may  be 
sixteen  feet,  but  must  not  be  less  than  ten  feet.  Although  called  a 
“  glass”  room  it  should  be  all  built  of  substantial  brickwork,  except  the 
side  facing  the  north  and  half  of  the  roof  on  the  same  side ;  these  should 
be  of  glass.  The  south  side  of  the  roof  should  be  slated,  and  the  whole 
building  should,  if  possible,  on  that  side  be  built  against  a  wall  much 
higher  than  itself,  so  as  to  screen  it  from  the  sun  at  midday.  Buildings, 
trees,  or  other  objects  should  protect  the  ends  from  the  morning  and 
afternoon  sunshine.  A  room  built  in  this  manner  will  be  lighted  only 
from  the  north,  and  will  have  the  most  uniform  and  soft  light  that  it 
is  possible  to  obtain.  Undisturbed  by  sunshine,  morning,  noon,  and 
afternoon,  his  light  will  be  so  steady  and  uniform  that  the  photographer 
will  be  able  to  produce  his  negatives  with  almost  absolute  certainty. 

Suppose  a  medium  of  the  sizes  referred  to  be  adopted — say  thirty-two 
feet  long  by  twelve  feet  wide — a  handsome  apartment  will  be  formed, 
large  enough  to  take  a  numerous  group,  and  to  contain  the  apparatus 
and  furniture  of  a  well-appointed  studio.  The  sides  up  to  the  eaves  of 
the  roof  should  not  be  more  than  seven  feet,  and  need  not  be  so  much ; 
the  height  to  the  ridge  should  be  in  proportion,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 
high.  This  will  give  a  good  slope  to  the  roof,  helping  to  keep  the  glass 
clean,  and  to  prevent  leakage,  to  which  fault  flatter  roofs  are  very 
subject.  The  glass  should  not  go  to  the  ends  of  the  room,  but  about 
six  feet  of  each  side  should  be  bricked  up,  and  the  roof  should  be  slated 
at  each  end  about  six  feet  also.  If  the  room  be  thirty-two  feet  long, 
this  will  yield  about  twenty  feet  length  of  side  and  top  light,  all  of 
which  should  have  opaque  blinds.  As  it  is  not  advisable  at  any  time 
to  use  more  light  than  is  necessary  to  illuminate  the  sitter,  not  more 
than  half  the  light  provided  should  be  used  at  one  time.  A  background 
should  be  placed  at  each  end  of  the  room,  and  at  whichever  end  the 
sitter  is  placed,  the  blinds  should  be  opened  on  that  side  only;  the 
darkened  portion  of  the  room  will  be  pleasant  for  the  sitter  to  look  into, 
and  useful  to  place  the  camera  in.  When  the  sitter  is  taken  at  the 
other  end  everything  must  be  reversed.  As  the  majority  of  portraits 
are  best  taken  with  three-quarter  face — the  light  on  the  near  side  and 
the  shadow  on  the  retiring  side  of  the  face — and  also  as  a  more  agree¬ 
able  likeness  and  a  pleasanter  expression  and  definition  of  the  eyes  are 
secured  when  they  are  allowed  to  look  away  from  the  light,  these  desirable 
conditions  are  entirely  secured  by  this  arrangement  of  light.  The  side 
of  the  room  should  be  papered  or  painted  of  a  rather  light  colour,  but 
not  white,  and  the  reflection  from  this  will,  in  nearly  all  cases,  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  dark  shadows  on  the  least  illuminated  side  of  the 
face.  A  movable  screen  reflector,  made  of  light  calico,  may  be  used 
according  to  circumstances,  to  modify  the  dark  shades.  Considerable 
varieties  of  effect  may  be  caused  by  placing  the  sitter  nearer  or  further 
from  the  window.  By  having  a  background  at  each  end  of  the  room, 
either  side  of  the  face  may  be  taken  equally  well ;  and  this  is  a  point  by 
no  means  to  be  under- valued  by  the  portraitist,  especially  as  most  persons 
have  one  side  of  the  face  better  than  the  other.  In  short,  no  glass-room 
is  in  any  degree  approaching  a  perfect  one  unless  the  sitter  can  be  equally 
well  taken  in  any  position  or  view;  the  light  must  always  be  made  to 
suit  the  sitter,  and  not  the  sitter’s  position  determined  because  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  light. 

Though  by  no  means  so  necessary  as  the  points  alluded  to,  yet  no 
glass-room  is  complete  without  a  perfect  system  of  ventilation,  so  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  coolness  in  summer  and  warmth  in  winter  may 
be  obtained,  and  pure  air  always.  A  room  built  as  here  described  will 
be  much  more  healthy  than  the  usual  conservatory-like  structures, 


which  are  cold  in  winter,  hot  in  summer,  leaky  in  wet  weather,  and 
dirty  all  the  year  round.  Yet  all  rooms  devoted  to  photography  should 
be  thoroughly  ventilated ;  and  the  chief  point  in  ventilation  is  to  provide 
for  the  escape  of  the  hot  and  vitiated  air  which  rises  to  the  top  of  the 
apartment.  In  the  glass-room,  therefore,  the  very  ridge  is  the  place. 
Doors  and  side  windows  are  well  enough  for  letting  in  cold  air,  for 
which,  by-the-bye,  there  is  no  room  till  the  hot  air  escapes ;  but  the 
heated  atmosphere  crowds  to  the  top  of  the  room,  eager  to  go  out  in 
that  direction,  but  objecting  to  go  in  any  other.  Provide  it  with  proper 
means  to  get  out,  and  the  colder  and  purer  air  will  always  find  a  way  to 
take  its  place.  A  good  glass-room  should  also  be  provided  with  means 
to  heat  it  in  wet  and  cold  weather.  If  a  hot-water  system  cannot  be 
used,  a  good  household  grate,  giving  a  cheerful  fire,  may  be  provided  on 
the  bricked-up  side.  Above  all  things,  that  deadly  abomination,  a  gas 
stove,  should  be  avoided.  By  attending  to  these  minor  points,  though 
they  are  not  photographic  essentials,  the  sitter  will  feel  and  look  more 
pleasant  during  the  ordeal,  and  the  photographer  himself  will  derive 
greater  health  and  pleasure  in  following  his  business.  Thus  these 
smaller  matters  will  help  to  make  a  well-constructed  glass-room  more 
useful  and  perfect. 

— * — 

Vanderweyde  or  Stippled  Effects  in  Backgrounds. 

By  R.  Rogers. 

Remembering  the  great  artistic  charms  of  three  apparently  highly- 
finished  pictures  which  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Rogers  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  and  having 
been  informed  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  similarity  existing 
between  them  and  the  finest  efforts  of  Mr.  Vanderweyde,  they  had 
been  finished  by  a  method  different  from  that  patented  by  the 
latter  gentleman  in  this  country,  we  availed  ourselves,  with  great 
readiness,  of  an  invitation  received  from  Mr.  Rogers  to  be  present 
to  see  him  go  through  the  whole  process  of  finishing  a  picture. 

Mr.  Rogers,  we  may  state,  was  formerly  associated  with  Mr. 
Vanderweyde  who  has  left  this  country.  Mr.  Rogers  having  in  the 
course  of  a  long  series  of  experiments  found  better,  or  at  anyrate 
different,  methods  of  producing  the  stippled  backgrounds  than  that 
secured  by  patent  by  Mr.  Vanderweyde,  severed  his  connection 
with  the  patentee,  and  is  now  actively  engaged  in  the  prosecution 
of  artistic  work  on  his  own  behalf,  and  by  a  process  different  from 
Mr.  Vanderweyde’s  patented  method. 

Sometime  previous  to  his  leaving  this  country  Mr.  Vanderweyde 
told  us  that,  after  trying  all  the  methods  of  producing  granulated 
backgrounds  he  could  think  of,  he  found  none  that  equalled  in 
beauty  and  effect  that  which  he  had  secured  by  patent.  Without 
entering  into  invidious  comparisons  we  are  bound,  in  the  interests  of 
justice  and  truth,  to  say  that  Mr.  Rogers’s  specimens  are  at  least 
quite  as  fine  as  any  that  have  been  publicly  exhibited  in  this  country 
by  Mr.  Vanderweyde’s  process,  while  the  method  by  which  the 
former  were  finished  does  not  at  all  trench  upon  or  interfere  with 
that  of  the  latter  gentleman— a  point  upon  which  we  are  able  to 
speak  with  all  the  assurance  to  be  derived  from  carefully  watching 
the  operation  of  completing  a  picture  from  the  beginning  down  to 
the  last  finishing  touch.  Two  distinct  methods  were  employed  in 
our  presence,  one  being  quite  different  from  the  other ;  by  both  of 
them  was  a  stipple  of  most  excellent  character  obtained. 

We  shall  not  here  institute  a  comparison  between  the  Vander¬ 
weyde  patented  method  and  the  non-patented  method  employed  by 
Mr.  Rogers ;  for,  judging  by  the  results  of  both,  we  believe  that  one 
is  just  as  good  as  the  other.  We  trust  shortly  to  be  in  a  position  to 
give  the  details  of  the  non-patented  method,  because,  when  known, 
there  will  be  no  restrictions  to  its  universal  use ;  for,  as  we  have 
already  said,  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  existing  patent— an 
assertion  we  are  able  to  make  with  the  more  confidence  from  having 
before  us  an  “opinion”  on  the  subject  given  by  Mr.  Aston,  Q.C., 
who  is  generally  considered  as  the  leading  authority  at  the  present 
day  on  matters  connected  with  patents  and  patent  law. 


IPeetiugs  of  Sodeiks. 

— ♦ — 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

June  4  . 

Edinburgh  . 

Tlie  Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

LIVERPOOL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY". 

The  last  meeting  of  the  present  session  was  held  at  tlie  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion,  on  Monday  evening  last,  and  the  proceedings  were  more  than 
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usually  interesting.  The  meeting  was  largely  attended.  Dr.  Rickard, 
President,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  paper  for  the  evening  was  by  Mr.  Richard  Brown  (of  the  firm  of 
Vandyke  and  Brown),  on  Photography  in  the  Printing  Press. 

Mr.  Brown  explained  the  method  adopted  by  Messrs.  Spencer, 
Sawyer,  Bird  and  Co.,  in  the  production  of  prints  by  the  autotype  me¬ 
chanical  process,  Messrs.  Vandyke  and  Brown  being  the  Liverpool  agents 
for  the  Ealing  Dean  firm.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  large  number 
of  examples,  many  of  which  proved  that  Mr.  Sawyer  has,  by  his  un¬ 
tiring  energy,  succeeded  in  perfecting  his  valuable  process  in  a  way  that 
positively  seems  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired — Mr.  Brown  being  more 
than  once  asked  whether  some  of  the  beautiful  specimens  were  not 
silver  prints.  The  paper  was  rendered  doubly  interesting  by  the  lucid 
explanation  Mr.  Brown  was  enabled  to  give,  and  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Sawyer  had  supplied  him  with  a  number  of  the  printing  plates,  trans¬ 
parencies,  film  negatives,  &c. ,  all  of  which  assisted  to  make  the  whole 
process  readily  understood  by  his  audience. 

A  lengthened  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  and  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  that  this  comparatively  new  development  of 
photography  must  have  an  immense  effect  on  the  future  progress  of 
literature,  science,  and  art. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Brown,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  rendered  complete  by  the  presentation  to  each  of  the 
gentlemen  present  of  a  specimen  of  autotype  printing,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Sawyer’s  descriptive  pamphlet  on  the  subject. 

It  was  incidentally  mentioned  that  autotype  mechanical  printing  is 
meeting  with  increasing  success  in  Liverpool  and  the  district,  many 
notable  manufacturing,  engineering,  and  other  firms  using  the  process 
largely.  The  operations  of  Messrs.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird  and  Co.,  at 
Ealing  Dean,  it  was  said,  place  a  new  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
profession,  enabling  them  to  execute  orders  for  large  quantities  of  prints 
at  very  short  notice  and  at  very  moderate  prices. 

— » — 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  BERLIN. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  21st  March, — 
Dr.  Vogel  in  the  ehair. 

After  the  admission  of  a  new  member  tbe  Society  plunged  at  once 
into  the  subject  of  the  Denier  pictures,  which  appear  to  excite  as 
much  interest  in  Germany  as  the  “  Vanderweyde  process”  did  in  this 
country,  and  with  about  as  much  reason. 

One  mode  of  producing  them,  was  suggested  in  which  a  thin  piece  of 
gauze  was  put  between  the  sitter  and  the  lens.  Its  position  could  be 
regulated  partly  by  the  fineness  of  the  openings  in  the  cloth  and  partly 
by  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  The  effects  could  be  easily  modulated 
by  the  longer  or  shorter  exposure  of  the  plate  to  the  influences  of  the 
interposed  screen.  It  is  an  operation  demanding  considerable  fore¬ 
thought. 

Herr  Schaarwachter  said  that  he  had  tried  the  plan,  using  both 
black  and  grey  gauze,  but  had  failed  to  obtain  the  Denier  effects. 

Herr  Konig,  of  Inowvaclaw,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Society  on  the  same 
topic,  which  was  to  the  following  effect : — After  stating  the  interest 
with  which  he  had  read  the  discussions  and  communications  in  the 
recent  numbers  of  the  Mittheilungen  on  this  subject,  he  offers  some 
suggestions,  one  of  which  is  to  this  effect  :  -  •  YY  hen  the  object  has  been 
sharply  focussed,  insert  in  the  body  of  the  camera  a  plate  of  ordinary 
glass  of  the  same  thickness.  All  rays  of  light  passing  through  the  lens 
must  also  pass  through  this  glass,  by  which  means  the  sharpness  of  the 
image  will  be  slightly  blurred,  and  the  softness  so  much  sought  for 
produced.  The  results  thus  obtained  were  surprisingly  good,  if  not 
wholly  satisfactory.  The  negative  was  fairly  sharp,  but  not  so  much 
so  as  when  taken  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  there  was  a  slight  veil  over 
the  shadows,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  plate  was  flat  and  weak. 
The  subjects  upon  which  he  had  operated  were  designedly  selected  for  their 
pockpitted  and  freckled  appearance,  and  the  negatives  taken  with  and 
without  the  intervening  glass  were  compared  as  to  the  amount  of  re¬ 
touching  which  they  would  require.  The  freckles  were  visible  on  both 
plates — on  the  ordinary  one  distinctly  so ;  but  on  the  other  they  were 
partly  veiled  and  partly  obliterated.  A  print  from  the  latter  showed  that 
the  effects  resulting  came  tolerably  near  those  known  as  the  “Denier.” 
The  writer  was  prevented  from  pursuing  his  researches  further  bye  fire  in 
his  studio,  by  which  he  lost  almost  everything ;  but  he  winds  up  by  won¬ 
dering  whether  or  not  a  glass  plate,  movable  so  as  to  be  adjusted  for 
various  effects,  would  not  prove  a  good  means  for  obtaining  the  sought- 
for  end.  At  the  very  least,  such  a  plan  would  materially  reduce,  so  far 
as  many  subjects  are  concerned,  the  labours  of  retouching. 

Herr  Schaarwachter  stated  that  he  had  already  tried  the  same 
method,  and  it  had  come  nearer  to  the  Denier  effects  than  any  other; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  high  lights  were  surrounded  by  a  halo,  which 
was  not  the  case  with  the  Denier  pictures.  He  used  a  very  finely- 
obscured  surface,  which  he  got  by  coating  the  glass  with  oil ;  without 
that  he  was  unable  to  obtain  any  of  the  desired  effects. 

Dr.  Zenker  pointed  out  that  the  blurring  or  halo  was  due  probably 
to  the  distortion  which  the  rays  suffered  in  passing  through  a  partially- 
obscured  medium,  such  as  had  been  described — a  distortion  which 
would  be  greater  or  less  according  to  the  obliquity  of  the  rays.  This 


effect  might  be  favourable  in  some  cases,  tending  as  it  would  to  soften 
the  hard  lines  and  give  roundness.  It  would  be  greater  or  less 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  plate. 

The  President  remembered  correcting  the  faults  of  a  Steinheil  lens 
once  by  means  of  an  interposed  glass  plate. 

The  Secretary  said  that  he  had  tried  the  experiment  of  taking  pic¬ 
tures  through  the  glass  when  working  at  photolithography,  and  he  had 
found  that  the  pictures  he  obtained  were  pretty  sharp,  but  take  what 
care  they  pleased  they  could  not  be  obtained  absolutely  so. 

Herr  Schwier,  of  Weimar,  made  a  short  memorandum  on  the  subject 
of  the  brown  spots  that  appear  in  negatives.  His  opinion  was  that 
they  originated  from  the  soda  in  the  paper  put  into  the  printing-frames 
as  backing  to  the  silvered  paper. 

Herr  Prumm,  however,  who  also  used  such  paper,  had  never  found 
any  such  evil  result  from  it. 

Herr  Roloff,  on  the  other  hand,  had  observed  it  on  various  nega¬ 
tives  which  had  been  so  exposed  to  the  action  of  soda. 

The  President  said  that  the  different  experience  of  these  gentlemen 
was,  in  all  probability,  due  to  the  various  kinds  of  varnish  with  which 
the  plates  were  coated. 

A  discussion  then  arose  about  the  delegate  which  the  Society  desired 
to  send  to  Vienna.  Dr.  Vogel  had  been  elected,  but  declared  he  could 
not  go  before  the  holidays.  As  the  enterprise  was  likely  to  be  one  of 
considerable  risk  on  many  accounts,  it  was  deemed  better  at  last, 
before  proceeding  to  appoint  the  person,  to  issue  a  circular  stating  that 
such  a  thing  was  in  contemplation,  and  requesting  every  one  who 
favoured  the  project  to  subscribe  five  thalers  towards  expenses. 

That  matter  disposed  of  satisfactorily  the  meeting  proceeded  to 
inspect  a  selection  of  pictures  exhibited  by  Dr.  Vogel  and  Herr 
Prumm — partly  with  the  panoramic  camera  and  partly  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  latter  found  most  favour. 

Dr.  Vogel  spoke  strongly  against  the  use  of  the  panoramic  camera. 
It  was  not  suited  for  working  in  narrow  dells  with  ;  it  destroyed  the 
perspective  and  proportions,  and  was  altogether,  in  his  opinion,  a  bad 
instrument. 

After  various  opinions  had  been  expressed  pro  and  con  the  subject 
dropped,  and  the  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


C0msp0nbt1t.ee. 

— ♦ — 

Uniformity  in  Photographic  Formula,  &c.  —  M.  Despaquis’ 

Bitumenised  Mica  Plates. — Damp  Plates  Tested  on  a  Tour. 
M.  Regnault  has  addressed  a  communication  to  the  French  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  to  the  following  effect,  viz.,  the  interest  there  would 
be  in  adopting  a  uniform  and  general  system  in  formulae  and  photo¬ 
graphic  researches.  In  allusion  to  the  formulae  without  number  or 
order  which  are  published  in  every  language,  and  to  the  remarks  so 
incomplete  on  the  rapidity  of  various  preparations,  lenses,  &c.,  he 
expressed  a  wish  that  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  might  take  the 
initiative  by  introducing  into  this  chaos  of  confusion  a  little  order  and 
method,  by  reducing  all  the  formulae  to  the  same  starting-point,  and, 
what  might  appear  even  more  difficult,  by  reducing  the  question  of  the 
comparative  rapidity  of  lenses  to  a  primitive  type  which  would  allow 
exact  comparisons  to  be  made.  This  important  subject,  which  well 
deserves  the  attention  of  the  Society,  would,  by  solving  the  problem 
for  France  only,  be  a  great  good,  but  would  become  a  much  greater 
good  if  universal  standards  could  be  established  which  photographers 
of  all  countries  would  accept. 

No  one  is  more  competent  than  M.  Regnault  himself  to  undertake 
this  task ;  but  before  setting  to  work  upon  such  a  problem  the  exact 
conditions  should  be  clearly  enunciated.  First,  we  must  fix  upon  some 
standard  units  of  rapidity  as  regards  processes  and  lenses,  but  what 
are  these  standards  to  be?  We  want  three  different  units,  viz.,  a  unit 
of  time,  a  unit  of  lens  power,  and  a  unit  of  actinic  power.  Having 
established  these  three  units,  all  the  rest  would  be  simple  enough. 
The  unit  of  time  might  properly  be  a  second;  the  lens  unit  might  be 
taken  from  a  certain  fixed  ratio  of  focal  length  to  aperture  of  diaphragm ; 
and  the  unit  of  actinism  from  the  measured  amount  of  chemical  change 
taking  place  in  some  compound  in  a  certain  number  of  units  of  time. 

If  a  system  of  this  kind  were  once  seriously  started  there  is  no  doubt 
that  all  scientific  photographic  experimentalists  would  adhere  to  it,  and 
this  would  introduce  more  exactness  into  their  work,  and  a  more 
general  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  their  results. 

Sheets  of  mica  sensitised  with  bitumen  can  now  be  obtained  from  M. 
Despaquis,  57,  Rue  de  Seine,  Paris.  These  prints  are  simply  exposed 
under  a  negative  laid  against  the  back  of  the  mica,  and  then  developed 
with  turpentine.  They  may  be  cemented  to  white  porcelain  or  ivory- 
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tinted  opal  glass  by  means  of  Canada  balsam,  and  are  very  beautiful  in 
half-tone  and  unsurpassable  in  vigour.  Their  colour  is  peculiar,  being 
a  sort  of  olive-black,  by  no  means  inartistic.  This  is  a  simple  method 
of  printing,  and  the  proofs  are,  no  doubt,  quite  permanent.  It  is  a 
process  well  worthy  the  attention  of  amateurs  who  do  not  care  to 
trouble  themselves  about  enamelling,  but  desire  for  some  special  purpose 
to  obtain  permanent  proofs  upon  a  smoother  surface  than  paper. 

I  am  writing  these  lines  in  the  cabin  of  my  yacht,  having  started  in 
her  for  a  short  photographic  cruise  along  the  river  Oust  to  Josselin, 
for  the  purpose,  mainly,  of  testing  the  damp  process  en  route.  It  is  only 
by  thoroughly  trying  a  new  process  in  this  way,  away  from  all  the  re¬ 
sources  of  one’s  laboratory  and  dark  room,  that  a  fair  estimate  can  be 
got  of  its  practical  utility.  I  have  already  exposed  several  plates,  and 
with  tolerable  success,  having  got  a  fair  stock  of  good  negatives ;  but 
failures  have  occurred  also,  and  that  from  a  cause  which  I  strongly 
suspected  would  give  trouble  to  the  tourist,  viz.,  impure  water. 
Occasionally  the  river  water,  drawn  up  in  a  bucket  from  alongside, 
proved  pure  enough  for  washing  the  plates  after  their  removal  from  the 
nitrate  bath,  and  before  their  development ;  but  this  was  the  exception 
to  the  rule,  and  I  have  lost  quite  a  dozen  negatives  through  my  perse¬ 
vering  efforts  to  make  the  river  water  do.  I  have  now,  however, 
supplied  myself  with  a  thirty-two  litre  cask,  which  is  filled  with  rain 
water  from  time  to  time  as  it  gets  emptied.  This  has  already  brought 
failures  to  an  end,  and  the  work  is  now  going  on  famously. 

This  morning  I  prepared  four  plates  after  breakfast,  charged  two 
double  slides  with  them,  and  walked  off  to  take  a  stereoscopic  view 
upon  a  pair  of  plates  seven  inches  square  of  one  of  the  largest  cromlechs 
in  Brittany-— that  near  Ploermel,  The  distance  from  the  yacht  was 
three  miles,  and  the  plates  were  not  developed  until  from  three  to  five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  All  four  turned  out  well,  and  I  have  no  finer 
negatives  in  my  possession.  The  exact  process  by  which  they  were 
prepared  is  as  follows  : — 

The  collodion,  which  was  bromo-iodised,  contained  three  grains  of 
cadmium-bromide  and  four  grains  of  cadmium-iodide  to  the  ounce. 
The  pyroxyline  was  not  a  very  powdery  sort.  The  plate  was  left  two 
minutes  in  a  thirty-grain  nitrate  bath,  and  was  washed  for  five  minutes 
in  two  dipping  baths,  and  by  pouring  a  pint  of  water  over  it  from  a 
jug.  It  was  then  organified  by  pouring  over  it  the  following  mixture  : — 


Albumen .  2  parts. 

Glycerine  .  1  part. 

Rain  water .  5  parts. 


After  draining  for  half-an-hour  in  a  closed  box  the  plates  were  put, 
quite  damp,  into  the  dark  slides. 

The  exposure  given  was  three  times  that  which  the  same  plates  would 
have  required  if  developed  with  iron  in  the  usual  way. 

The  three  first  plates  were  developed  thus  First,  the  surface  was 
well  washed  with  rain  water,  and  then  the  common  acid  pyrogallo- 
nitrate  was  applied.  The  image  intensified  very  easily  to  the  well-known 
yellow  colour  of  albumen  negatives,  giving  perfectly  clear  glass  in  the 
lights. 

The  fourth  negative  was  developed  first  by  the  alkaline  method,  and 
then  intensified  in  the  above  way.  It  turned  out  exceedingly  well. 

The  process  seems  to  allow  of  great  latitude  in  the  exposure,  and, 
fond  as  I  am  of  the  common  wet  method  of  working,  I  still  give  the 
preference  to  negatives  taken  in  this  way,  for  two  reasons — first,  you 
can  dig  into  the  deepest  shadows  in  the  most  marvellous  way ;  secondly, 
the  colour  of  the  negative  being  yellow,  a  thinner  and  more  delicate 
deposit  of  silver  will  stop  the  light  as  well  as  the  denser  black  of  a 
common  iron-developed  negative. 

I  may  just  mention  that  I  have  tried  treacle  instead  of  glycerine,  but 
find  it  not  so  good. 

The  collodion  should  contain  the  right  proportion  of  water;  for  if 
the  solvents  be  too  strong  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  developer, 
and  also  the  hypo.,  to  flow  well  up  to  all  the  edges  and  corners  of  the 
plate. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  no  preliminary  coating  is  necessary,  and 
that,  as  the  film  does  not  get  dry  and  become  more  transparent,  blurring 
does  not  occur  more  than  in  common  wet  plates. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  supply  my  readers  with  prints  from  any  of  the 
wet-film  negatives  taken  on  this  trip,  if  they  are  at  all  curious  to  see 
the  quality  of  the  results.  I  have  already  taken  several  views  in  this 
way  of  the  fine  old  castle  of  Josselin,  some  curious  old  street  scenes, 
country  lanes,  cromlechs,  &c.  Although  amateurs  may  in  general 
prefer  dry  plates,  yet  I  feel  satisfied  that  to  proficient  photographers 


this  method  of  preparing  damp  plates  will  be  found  at  times  very 
valuable.  Their  only  difficulty  will  be  sometimes  to  procure  rain 
water. 

I  have  not  yet  tried  on  a  tour  the  damp  bromide  plates  containing  no 
iodide,  and  developed  by  the  alkaline  method  alone.  These  ought  to  be 
very  charming  for  instantaneous  work,  difficult  interiors,  &c. 

Montetlot ,  May  28,  1873.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


National  Photographic  Convention.— Auxiliary  Exposures  under 

Coloured  Glass. — An  Aid  to  Focussing-. — Photographing  a 

Horse  on  the  Gallop. — Developer  for  Ferrotypes. 

The  active  men  of  our  photographic  host  have  their  minds  abso  rbed  in 
the  forthcoming  convention  and  exhibition  of  the  National  Photographic 
Association,  and  preparations  are  being  made  to  render  it  the  most 
important,  useful,  and  practical  convention  of  photographers  and 
exhibition  of  photographs,  as  well  as  the  most  attractive  to  the  public 
ever  held  by  the  Association.  These  annual  gatherings  of  the  National 
Photographic  Association  are  really  becoming  the  important  feature  in 
American  photography;  and  as  the  15th  of  July  approaches  the  minds 
of  photographers  are  not  the  only  ones  that  become  excited  in  the 
anticipation  of  pleasure  and  profit.  The  indications  of  large  attendance 
are  such  as  to  induce  the  railroads  throughout  the  country  and  the 
hotels  in  Buffalo  to  reduce  their  rates  of  fare  in  favour  of  all  who  visit 
Buffalo  for  the  express  purpose  of  attending  the  convention,  while  con¬ 
siderable  reductions  will  also  be  made  in  the  rates  of  freight  on  all 
goods  sent  for  exhibition. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  require 
that  space  for  the  exhibition  of  pictures  and  goods  must  be  applied  for 
at  least  twenty  days  before  the  opening.  The  name  and  address  of  the 
exhibitor  must  be  on  each  picture,  or  supplied,  so  that  it  may  be  con¬ 
spicuously  placed  among  his  contributions ;  two  complete  lists  of  each 
lot  must  be  sent  to  the  Local  Secretary  with  the  date  of  shipment — one 
by  mail,  and  the  other  in  the  box  ;  and  where  a  contributor  sends  more 
than  one  package  each  package  should  be  numbered  both  on  the  package 
and  on  the  lists.  In  applying  for  space  an  estimate  should  be  made  of 
the  wall  space  required,  and  this  be  stated  in  the  application.  In  pack¬ 
ing  the  pictures  each  frame  should  be  screwed  to  two  cleats,  and  the 
cleats  fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  box  with  screws.  The  name  of  the 
photographer  to  be  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  box  inside,  and  on  the 
back  of  the  frame  or  under  the  glass,  and  also  on  the  inside  of  the  lid, 
which  must  be  fastened  down  with  screws— not  nails.  The  address  on 
the  top  of  the  box  to  be — “  W.  J.  Baker,  Local  Secretary,  N.P.A., 
Rink,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.”  The  lists  by  mail  to  be  similarly  ad¬ 
dressed.  All  charges  must  be  prepaid. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  these  annual  assemblages  and  exhibitions 
of  our  photographers  is  to  promote  the  production  of  the  best  class  of 
photographs ;  and  how  can  this  object  be  accomplished  better  than  by 
the  exhibition  of  the  very  best  pictures  that  can  be  produced,  and 
their  study  by  the  photographer?  As  with  the  painter,  so  with  the 
photographer— each  has  a  taste  and  style  of  his  own,  or  little  or  no 
style  at  all;  and  by  an  interchange  of  taste,  style,  and  skill,  not  only 
through  the  study  of  the  photographs  themselves,  but  by  the  oral  in¬ 
struction  of  the  producers,  the  minds  of  all  must  be  benefited  and  im¬ 
proved,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  average  quality  of  pictures  becomes 
better.  These  facts  render  it  desirable  that  photography  should  be 
well  represented,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  this  country,  but  also  from 
Europe ;  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped,  as  it  is  strongly  desired,  that 
England  and  other  parts  of  Europe  will  be  represented  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  As  far  as  photography  itself  is  concerned  I  am  of  opinion 
that  these  exhibitions  of  the  National  Photographic  Association  are 
much  better  calculated  to  advance  its  interests  than  such  “  World’s 
Fairs  ”  as  that  now  being  held  in  Vienna.  Mr.  W.  J.  Baker,  the  local 
secretary,  who  is  himself  one  of  the  best  photographers  in  the  world, 
as  well  as  a  man  of  refined  taste  and  knowledge  in  fine  art,  has  charge 
of  the  hanging  of  the  pictures.  In  order  that  your  readers  may  feel 
confidence  in  his  ability  and  judgment  to  do  his  work  judiciously  and 
impartially  I  will  give  them  his  views  on  the  subject.  He  has  been 
speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  display  of  touched-up  and  coloured  pho¬ 
tographs  on  the  minds  of  those  photographers  who  exhibit  only  plain 
photographs,  the  legitimate  work  of  photography,  and  continues  : — 

'l  Will  any  one  pretend  that  a  photograph  finished  in  oil,  or  in  crayon,  or  in 
water-colours,  or  in  ink  is  any  longer  a  photograph  at  all  ?  Is  not  the  genius 
of  the  photograph  eclipsed  in  the  precise  ratio  of  the  amount  of  hand-work 
that  has  been  placed  upon  it  ?  The  effect  may  or  may  not  be  praiseworthy; 
but  in  either  case  the  photograph  is  reduced  to  a  secondary  rank,  has  become  a 
mere  substratum,  or  is,  perhaps,  totally  covered  up. 
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“  Does,  then,  the  exhibition  of  such  pictures  promote  or  encourage  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fine  photographs  ?  If  so,  it  must  be  in  a  very  secondary  and  remote 
way;  and  is  not  oftener  the  tendency  to  degrade  the  photograph  and  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  both  in  the  public  estimation  and  in  their  own  aims  ?  ‘  That  will  do,’ 
is  often  the  excuse  for  a  poor  negative  when  any  kind  of  touching-up  is  to 
support  either  the  negative  or  the  print.  We  have  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 
art,  and  call  ourselves  artists.  The  propriety  of  the  term  in  many  cases  may 
be  an  open  question  ;  but  we  can,  as  a  body,  become  such  only  by  adhering  to 
our  legitimate  productions,  and  trying  to  make  photographs  with  the  least 
possible  bolstering  with  the  pencil.  Besides,  a  photographic  print  ought  never, 
for  its  own  sake ,  to  be  hung  on  the  same  wall  with  this  ’•finished  ivork.'  The 
glaring  oils,  the  heavy,  black,  crayon  heads,  and  smoothly-stippled,  gaudy 
water-colours  diminish  the  effect  of  pure  photographs ;  and  when  the  former 
are  large  and  in  flashy  frames  they  kill  the  latter  quite.  This  kind  of  work 
may  be  profitable  to  its  producers ;  it  may  take  the  eye  of  the  public,  and  make 
a  fine  advertisement ;  it  may  be  even  artistic  in  a  true  sense  (though  mostly  it 
is  not) ;  but  it  crushes  the  photograph,  it  discourages  photographers,  and 
defeats  the  prime  object  of  the  exhibition.  Moreover,  the  different  varieties  of 
these  kinds  of  work  are  not  with  any  mutual  advantage  placed  together.  Oils 
do  not  well  contrast  with  crayons  or  water  colours,  or  any  of  the  above  with 
either  of  the  others.  *  *  *  * 

“  Instead  of  having  the  work  classified  by  galleries,  let  the  arrangement  be 
to  place  each  kind  of  picture  by  itself.  First,  the  photograph ;  then  each 
variety  of  pencilled  work  by  itself.  The  photographs  should  be  subdivided  into 
silver  and  pigment  prints ;  these  again  into  portraits  and  views — the  former, 
perhaps,  into  absolutely  plain,  and  that  from  pencilled  negatives,  direct  prints 
and  enlargements,  genre  subjects,  and  simple  likenesses.  The  views  have  the 
subdivision  of  stereographs.  A  sort  of  catalogue  might  be  issued  to  visitors 
descriptive  of  these  classes,  and  conveying  some  general  idea  of  the  method  of 
production.  By  this  the  public  would  be  not  only  interested,  but,  what  is  of 
great  consequence  to  us,  educated.  Is  it  not  obvious  at  a  glance  that  this  is 
the  only  correct  way  of  arranging  the  exhibition  ?  ” 

The  green-glass  problem  is  undergoing  the  usual  test  of  brains  versus 
prejudice— some  succeeding  admirably,  others  making  total  failures  ; 
and,  of  course,  the  former  pronounce  it  a  great  improvement,  while  the 
latter  condemn  it  in  toto.  When  men  fail  of  success  in  anything  that 
has  proved  available  in  the  hands  of  others  why  cannot  they  be  reason¬ 
able  and  manly,  and  confess  their  inability  to  understand  and  practise 
it,  instead  of  condemning  and  pronouncing  it  “worthless  ?  ”  This  last 
decision  in  regard  to  Mr.  Newton’s  device  is  the  result  of  experiments  of 
Mr.  Pearsall,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  who  related  his  experience  in  trying  to 
utilise  Mr.  Newton’s  plan  ;*  and  the  members  of  the  Brooklyn  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association,  at  a  “  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting” — not  one  of 
whom  had  essayed  the  experiment — coincided  with  him.  “Bunsby’ 
could  not  have  done  better.  This  same  Mr.  Pearsall  is  a  young  man  of 
fine  ability  in  the  routine  of  ordinary  photographic  manipulation,  pro¬ 
ducing  most  excellent  photographs,  and  occasionally  he  makes  some 
valuable  observations  on  these  manipulations,  yet  his  experience  with 
the  green  glass  shows  that  he  can  go  beyond  his  depth.  When  he  gets 
a  little  older  in  the  business  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  learn  to  modify  his 
manner  of  expressing  himself  when  he  comes  in  contact  with  those  of 
riper  experience.  Here  is  a  sensible  axiom  from  his  pen  which  every 
photographer  may  profitably  retain  in  his  mind: — “There  must  not 
only  be  an  intelligent  manipulation  of  the  chemicals  as  well  as  of  the 
light,  but  a  certain  harmony  must  exist  between  the  two.” 

Mr.  Spalin,  of  New  York  City,  has  invented  a  camera  attachment  for 
saving  time  in  focussing  and  exposing,  highly  commended  by  the  New 
York  German  Photographic  Society.  It  consists  of  two  black  walnut 
slides,  held  together  by  a  cross-bar,  which  is  screwed  upon  the  front 
part  of  the  camera,  so  that  the  other  ends  of  the  slide  extend  loosely 
over  the  top  of  the  movable  part.  These  slides  are  guides  for  two 
other  grooved  slides,  which  can  be  run  with  great  ease  beyond  the  front 
as  well  as  the  back  of  the  camera  box.  Over  the  whole  length  of  these 
movable  slides  hangs  a  black  velvet  curtain.  When  the  slides  are 
drawn  backward,  part  of  the  curtain  on  each  side  bends  round  by 
means  of  an  elastic,  forming  thereby  a  complete  dark  space  behind  the 
ground  glass  and  round  the  head  of  the  operator.  When  the  slides 
are  thrown  forward  to  their  stopping  point,  an  additional  curtain  of 
black  velvet  falls  right  over  the  tube,  closing  it  up  effectually.  For 
exposing,  this  curtain  is  lifted  by  means  of  a  thin  steel  spring  fastened 
on  each  side  of  the  attachment.  As  this  tube  is  protected  by  a  complete 
hood,  formed  by  the  velvet  over  the  slides,  the  opening  of  the  tube  is 
hardly  noticed — a  very  great  advantage  when  taking  the  portraits  of 
nervous  people  and  children.  For  long  exposures  the  steel  spring  may 
be  set  under  a  little  screen  near  by ;  for  short  ones  the  finger  is  kept 
lightly  on  it,  to  permit,  by  its  withdrawal,  the  instantaneous  dropping 
of  the  curtain. 

In  my  communication  of  February  11th  I  spoke  of  Mr.  Elbert 
Anderson  having  discovered  for  himself  that  a  weaker  nitrate  bath 
*  See  our  la<t  number,  page  244. — Eds. 


than  generally  used  and  stronger  iodised  collodion  would  work  better 
than  the  old  formuke.  To  discover,  with  Mr.  Anderson,  is  to  adopt, 
and  to  a  brother  photographer  who  h  ul  followed  his  recommendation 
without  success,  he  gave  his  present  method  of  working.  * 

In  the  same  communication  I  also  gave  you  the  photographic  feat  of 
Mr.  Black,  in  taking  the  portrait  of  a  man  who  winked  304  times  in  a 
minute.  Mr.  Black  has  beeu  outdone  by  a  Californian  photographer, 
and  his  wonderful  performance  is  worthy  to  be  recorded  in  the  columns 
of  The  British  Journal  or  Photography  : — 

“  Some  time  ago  Governor  Stanford,  the  owner  of  tho  horse  Occident,  which 
was  made  famous  from  having  been  beaten  in  a  race  with  the  Gold.-inith  Maid, 
desired  to  have  a  photograph  of  the  animal  taken  while  the  said  animal  was 
going  at  full  speed.  Mr.  Maybridge,  the  photographer,  was  applied  to,  but  he 
expressed  his  doubts  that  it  could  be  done.  He  began  experimenting,  however, 
and  after  a  while  was  able  to  catch  objects  on  the  wing  with  great  success.  A 
few  days  ago  he  announced  to  the  owner  of  Occident  that  he  believed  ho  could 
take  the  picture.  He  prooured  all  the  sheets  to  be  had  in  tho  stable,  and  with 
these  made  a  reflecting  background.  Over  this  Occident  was  trained  to  trot, 
and  everything  was  then  in  readiness  for  the  trial.  The  great  difficulty  was  to 
secure  the  impression  while  the  horse  was  moving  at  the  rato  of  thirty-eight 
feet  in  a  second.  The  first  experiment  in  opening  and  closing  tho  camera  on 
the  first  day  left  no  result.  On  the  second  day,  with  increased  velocity  in  open¬ 
ing  and  closing,  a  shadow  was  caught  On  the  third  day  the  photographer, 
having  studied  the  matter  thoroughly,  contrived  to  have  two  boards  slip  past 
each  other  by  touching  a  spring,  and  in  so  doing  to  leave  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
opening  for  the  five-hundredth  part  of  a  second,  as  the  horse  passed,  and  by 
an  arrangement  of  double  lenses,  crossed,  secured  a  negative  that  shows 
Occident  in  full  motion.  The  space  of  time  was  so  small  that  the  spokes  of 
the  wheels  of  the  sulky  were  caught  as  if  they  were  not  in  motion.  This  is 
probably  the  most  wonderful  success  in  photographing  ever  yet  achieved,  and 
the  photographer  is  as  proud  of  his  discovery  as  the  Governor  is  of  the  picturo 
taken.” 

If  ferrotypes  are  made  in  England — and  I  presume  they  are,  from 
seeing  the  plates  advertised  there — let  the  operators  try  the  following 
developer  of  Mr.  Horton,  of  Boston,  who  is  a  “master”  of  that  style 
of  picture.  The  formula  was  given  at  the  request  of  the  Boston  Photo¬ 


graphic  Society  : — 

Water .  2  quarts. 

Sulphate  of  potass  .  1  ounce. 

Protosulphate  of  iron  .  1£  >> 

Double  iron  and  ammonia  .  2  ounces. 

Liquor  ammonia  .  5  drops. 

Acetic  acid  .  4  ounces. 

In  hot  weather  he  uses  half  these  quantities.  All  are  measured  in 
the  graduate  and  not  weighed.  H.  H.  Snelling. 

New  York,  May  11,  1873. 

— ♦ — 


MARION’S  CARBON  PROCESSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  regard  to  the  process  termed  “Mariotype  by 
pressure,”  I  see  you  have  added  a  foot-note  questioning  the  word 
“negative,”  and  suggesting  that  a  “transparency”  is  really  what  is 
required.  On  reconsideration  you  will  find  that  the  word  “negative” 
is  quite  correct,  because  the  printing  block  must  be  a  positive  in  order 
to  give  positive  pictures.  Copies  are  produced  from  the  block  by  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  action  from  one  surface  to  another,  shadows  giving 
shadows  and  high  lights  giving  high  lights.  The  bichromate  film, 
when  it  has  been  much  solarised  (in  the  shadows),  will  solarise  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  sensitive  sheet  placed  in  contact  with  it. 

Any  of  your  readers  who  have  a  piece  of  ordinary  autotype  tissue  at 
hand  can  try  the  experiment.  Obtain  an  impression  in  the  printing- 
frame  in  the  ordinary  manner  from  a  negative,  immerse  it  in  a  two-per¬ 
cent.  bichromate  solution,  blot  off  the  superfluous  liquid  with  filter 
paper,  put  the  print  in  a  damp  condition  into  contact  with  another 
sheet  of  sensitive  tissue,  and  keep  the  two  under  pressure  for  a  few 
minutes;  separate  the  two  surfaces,  and  on  developing  twelve  hours 
afterwards  two  positives  of  precisely  the  same  nature  will  be  furnished 
by  the  two  sheets  of  tissue. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

War  Department,  Woolwich,  H.  Baden  Pritchard. 

May  26,  1873. 

[Waiving  altogether  the  fact  that  M.  Marion  has,  since  his  paper 
was  read,  told  us  that  a  transparency  and  not  a  negative  must  be  used, 
we  proceed  to  examine  into  the  process  so  as  to  decide  the  matter  at 
issue  on  its  merits.  To  produce  a  positive  print  we  say  that  a  trans¬ 
parency  must  be  used  as  a  cliche ;  Mr.  Pritchard,  on  the  contrary, 
avers  that  it  must  be  a  negative.  Let  us  see.  A  film  of  gelatine  is 
sensitised  upon  a  bath  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and,  after  being 
dried,  is  exposed  under  a  “negative” — say  of  a  gentleman  with 
black  coat  and  white  shirt-breast.  During  this  exposure  the  light 
passes  freely  through  the  coat,  but  does  not  through  the  shirt.  The 
*  Both  communications  will  be  found  in  our  present  issue,  page  254.— Eds. 


May  30,  1873J 
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former,  therefore,  is  “resinified”  or  rendered  insoluble ;  it  will  not 
swell  or  absorb  moisture  when  placed  in  water  or  any  aqueous 
solution.  The  shirt-breast,  on  the  contrary,  having  been  unaffected 
by  light,  will  do  so.  Well,  the  print  on  the  gelatine  film  is  sponged 
over  with,  or  floated  in,  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  and 
alum,  and  certain  parts  (that  is,  those  parts  protected  from  the 
light)  absorb  the  liquid  and  swell  up — those  parts,  in  the  case  of  a 
negative  having  been  used,  embracing  the  white  shirt-breast.  The 
film  is  then  ready  for  use  as  a  printing  block,  and  is  pressed  into  con¬ 
tact  with  a  sheet  of  pigmented  paper,  or  ordinary  carbon  tissue,  as 
it  is  often  called.  The  shirt-breast  being  swollen  up  and  charged 
with  a  fluid-alum  and  bichromate  of  potash — which,  acting  as  a 
mordant,  will  render  gelatine  insoluble,  “  sets  off”  some  of  this  liquid 
upon  the  pigmented  paper,  which  immediately  becomes  insoluble, 
and  when  the  pigmented  paper  is  then  developed  either  upon  opal 
glass  or  paper  the  shirt-breast  is  found  to  be  black  and  the  coat 
white.  But  change  the  conditions,  and  suppose  a  transparency  to 
have  been  used— the  shirt-breast  was  resinified  and  the  coat  pro¬ 
moted  from  light.  The  latter,  therefore,  absorbed  the  alum  and 
bichromate,  and  set  it  off  upon  the  gelatinous  pigment  paper,  render¬ 
ing  it  insoluble  in  turn,  the  result  being  that,  when  the  picture  is 
developed,  the  coat  will  be  black  and  the  shirt-breast  white.  With 
the  particular  process  of  M.  Marion  here  alluded  to  the  continuating 
action  of  light  has  nothing  to  do  whatever,  this  being  peculiar  to  the 
other  invention  of  that  gentleman.  In  the  one  process  (Mariotype  by 
contact)  a  negative  must  be  employed  to  produce  a  positive  print; 
in  the  other  (Mariotype  by  pressure)  a  transparency  (or  positive  by 
transmitted  light)  must  be  employed  to  give  a  positive  print.  The 
principle  of  action  is  quite  different  in  these  two.  In  the  former  the 
pigmented  gelatine  is  rendered  insoluble  by  the  continuating  action 
of  the  light  imparted  by  another  body  brought  into  contact  with  the 
pigmented  paper ;  in  the  latter,  by  a  chemical  effect  produced  upon 
the  pigmented  paper  by  contact  with  a  body  which,  by  means  of  a 
special  chemical  ink,  rendered  it  insoluble  in  certain  parts.  We 
see  clearly  enough  how  a  clever  experimentalist  like  our  corres¬ 
pondent  has  come  to  differ  with  us;  he  is  thinking  of  one  of  M. 
Marion’s  processes  while  we  refer  !o  another.  He  will,  therefore, 
see  that  we  were  quite  right  both  in  the  foot-note  in  question  and  also 
in  the  more  direct  statement  we  made  when  describing  the  process 
in  the  preceding  number.— Eds.] 

— — 

THE  VANDERWEYDE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — While  on  the  subject  of  processes  I  should  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  professional  brethren  to  a  few  things  con¬ 
cerning  the  Yanderweyde  process,  and  what  the  specification  of  the 
patent  includes. 

It  commences  by  saying  that  the  “invention  consists  of  a  new 
method  of  combining  and  applying  dry  colours  and  crayons  with  other 
substances  for  the  production  of  mezzotint  effects,”  &c.  Now,  look  to 
what  the  new  method  is  said  to  be,  for  it  is  here  we  shall  find  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  letters  patent. 

The  specification  says : — “I  first  take  about  two  parts  of  powdered 
pumice-stone  of  a  medium  grade  of  fineness  to  one  part  of  finely- 
crushed  black  crayon  or  pastel,  *  *  and  sprinkle  them  either 

separately  or  mixed  together  over  the  surface,”  &c.  Further  on  it 
says: — “It  will  be  observed  that  the  effect  of  the  pumice-stone  is 
practically  to  dilute  or  attenuate  and  minutely  separate  the  particles  of 
the  crayon,  thus  giving  them  a  transparent  quality  which  alone  they 
do  not  possess.”  Again  : — “The  effect  produced  up  to  this  stage  of  the 
process  can  be  secured  also,  although  not  so  well,  by  first  applying  and 
then  rubbing  the  crayon  on  to  the  surface,  and  then  adding  and  mingling 
the  pumice-stone  with  it  and  proceeding  to  rub  as  before,  which  is  said 
to  give  a  very  different  result  to  that  obtained  by  the  old  method, 
already  referred  to,  of  .first  abrading  the  surface  and  applying  the 
colours  after  the  abrading  material  has  been  removed;  in  which  case  no 
dilution  or  attenuation  of  the  colour  by  the  pumice-stone  is  obtained.” 

These  words  obviously  mean — if  words  have  any  meaning — that  it 
is  the  dilution  or  attenuation  of  the  crayon  or  colour  by  means  of 
abrading  materials  that  is  the  subject  of  the  letters  patent,  and  cannot 
include  the  old  method  of  abrading  first  and  applying  colour  after¬ 
wards  ;  in  fact,  the  specification  declares  this  to  be  an  old  method. 

Now  comes  the  following  question: — If  a  stipple  the  same  in  appear¬ 
ance  as  that  obtained  by  Mr.  Vanderweyde’s  method  can  be  obtained 
by  a  method  described  by  him  as  an  old  one  (and  to  ascertain  that  it 
can  we  must  read  the  papers  of  the  London  Photographic  Society)  are 
we  prevented  by  his  patent  in  producing  the  results  ? 

To  place  the  matter  in  a  clearer  light  —if  it  be  the  result  that  is  the 
subject  of  the  patent,  then  Mr.  Vanderweyde  could  prevent  anyone 
producing  a  similar  result  by  any  means  whatever — for  instance,  an 
engraver  or  lithographer.  The  absurdity  of  this  is  obvious,  therefore 
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it  must  be  the  means  of  producing  the  results  that  constitute  his  claim  ; 
and  thus  if  by  any  other  means,  old  or  new,  an  effect  is  obtained 
similar  to  his  it  is  a  new  means  to  him,  and  cannot,  so  far  as  my 
opinion  goes,  be  an  infringement  of  his  patent.  — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
Lytham-road ,  Blackpool,  May  26,  1873.  W.  Batho. 

A  REAL  SPIRIT  PHOTOGRAPH. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  my  acquaintance  with  spirits  had  been  confined  to 
such  as  one  usually  encounters  in  a  highland  town,  I  felt  rather  nervous 
on  being  requested  by  a  friend  to  join  him  in  a  seance  of  spirits  that 
have  no  particular  connection,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  with  portmanteaus 
and  gun-cases.  On  learning  the  cause  of  my  mental  perturbation,  my 
friend  remarked  that,  in  order  to  prevent  my  ordinary  spirits  being  cast 
down  by  the  calling  up  of  his  peculiar  ones,  he  would  immediately 
telegraph  to  the  highlands  for  a  supply  of  the  commodity  which  has 
been  casually  alluded  to. 

Fortified  with  this  very  friendly  assurance,  next  night  I  entered  the 
charmed  circle,  determined  to  see  something  -wonderful.  In  a  comfort¬ 
able  room  I  sat  me  down  in  a  comfortable  chair,  at  the  end  of  a  com¬ 
fortable  table,  which  was  garnished  with  one  glass  of  toddy  and  two 
cigars,  with  a  match-box  in  waiting.  Be  it  my  charge,  thought  I,  to 
take  care  of  the  tumbler  when  the  table  falls  a-kicking. 

“Now,”  said  my  friend,  “you  will  be  left  to  converse  with  what 
spirits  you  please.”  “  But,”  said  I,  trying  not  to  tremble,  “won’t  you 
remain  with  me  ? ”  “Of  course  I  will.  I’m  the  medium ;  and  every¬ 
thing  depends  on  the  medium.  Light  your  cigar  !  ”  As  I  obeyed  him 
the  gas  went  out. 

To  break  the  awful  silence  I  asked — “  Do  you  take  the  likeness  in 
the  dark?”  “Pooh  !  pooh  !  We’ve  got  far  beyond  that;  he  brings 
his  carte  with  him.  Whom  shall  I  summon  ?  ”  Scratching  my  head, 
to  meet  the  grandeur  of  the  occasion,  I  said  at  a  venture — “  Julius 
Caesar!”  Whereupon  the  medium  called  loudly — “Julius  Caesar!  I 
command  you  to  appear;  and  bring  your  carte  with  you  !  Ha  !  all 
right !  How  are  you,  old  boy  ?  Just  put  your  carte  on  the  table,  my 
man  !  ”  And  down  it  came  with  a  thud.  No  mistake  there,  thought  I. 

Encouraging  myself  with  the  tumbler,  I  began — “Please  your 

Majesty  (though  Shakspeare  says  you  never  were  crowned)” - “Hang 

Shakspeare!”  roared  Julius;  “Speak  your  say  like  a  man,  and  be 
done  !”  Thinking  to  sooth  him,  I  said — “  It  was  a  sad  time  that  ides 
of  March.”  “If  your  talk  is  of  hides,”  grunted  Julius,  “  it’s  time  for 
me  to  march.”  And  he  skedaddled  so  immediately  on  the  gas  appear¬ 
ing  that  it  may  be  almost  said  the  acts  were  synonymous.  And  there 
lay  his  carte— a  jovial-looking  fellow,  in  a  kilt  ! 

“  I  wish  he  had  stayed,”  said  I.  “Julius,  come  back!”  shouted  the 
medium,  turning  down  the  gas.  “What’s  up  now?”  cried  Julius; 
adding,  in  a  terrific  roar — “If  you  don’t  end  this  I’ll  soon  settle  your 
hash,  as  I  did  with  all  Gaul,  which  is  divided  into  three  parts.” 

Quaking  in  every  limb,  1  got  upon  my  knees ;  and,  in  reverence  for 
his  former  state  and  present  dress,  exclaimed — “  Salve  Domine  !  Cum- 
merawshejew  !  ”  “None  of  your  gibberish,”  quoth  he.  “We  talk 
English  now;  it’s  the  fashion.”  “  And  the  kilt  ?  ”  “  It’s  the  fashion 

too.”  “  Your  carte  is  very  much  like  our  own  manufacture.”  “  That’s 
the  fashion  too.”  “And  the  process?”  “Oh,  ho!  Don’t  you  wish 
you  may  get  it  ?  The  impudence  !  Know,  however,  it  results  from  a 
complicated  machine  invented  by  Messrs.  Tubal  Cain,  Vulcan,  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson;  and  patented  by  Aristotle,  Gengis  Khan  &  Co., 
Limited.”  “It’s  not  very  like  the  busts  we  have  of  you,”  said  I. 
“I  should  think  not,”  said  he,  proudly;  “now-a-days  we  don’t  like 
our  likenesses  to  be  too  like.  I  had  mine  retouched  by  Michael 
Angelo.  He  said  it  was  dirty  work  ;  and  he  would  have  shirked  it  if 
my  friend  Brutus  had  not  threatened  to  blacken  his  eyes.”  “  I  should 
like  to  see  yourself,”  said  I.  “  Well  try  to  manage  that,”  interposed 
the  medium. 

A  mysterious  rustling  commenced  forthwith;  and,  in  my  eagerness 
to  have  a  good  view,  I  lighted  a  match  ;  and  there  before  me  stood — ■ 
the  medium !  “You  have  spoiled  all,”  said  he ;  “he  can  no  more  stand 
before  a  light  than  a  flea  can  swallow  the  North  Pole.”  “Ah  !  ”  said 
I,  shaking  my  head,  “Julius  never  was  a  man  to  be  made  light  of. 
But  I  heard  him;  and  his  voice  Avas  wonderfully  like  your  own.” 
“That  comes  from  the  interpolation  of  S3?mpathy.  I  told  you  all 
depended  on  the  medium.  But  he’s  not  like  me  ! ”  “Not  a  bit,”  said 
I,  rising  from  the  chair.  “And  you  have  his  carte  you  see  !”  “No 
mistake,”  I  replied,  lighting  the  second  cigar.  “And  you’re  satisfied  ?  ” 
inquired  my  friend.  “  Quite  satisfied,”  said  I,  emptying  the  tumbler. 
“It’s  very  extraordinary,  aint  it?”  quoth  he.  “It  beats  cock- 
fighting,”  I  answered.  “  Good  night !  ” 

Vouching  that  the  above  is  a  true  and  faithful  narration  of  true  and 
faithful  facts,  I  am  sure  that  the  more  “ad\mnced”  of  your  readers 
would  be  highly  interested  by  its  insertion  in  your  Journal. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Scotticus. 

P.S. — If  the  truth  of  the  aboAre  be  doubted  I  shall  send  the  carte  as 
proof  positive;  and  if  that  be  not  sufficient  I  can  get  ten,  or  twenty, 
or  even  thirty  men,  if  need  be,  to  SAvear  to  the  whole  thing  offhand. — S. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements  ;  but  in  no  case 
do  we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale ,  that  being  done  at  the 
small  cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is 
devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person 
proposing  the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publica¬ 
tion,  if  a  nom  de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will 
not  appear. 

I  would  like  to  exchange  solid  carved  wood  accessories  for  a  whole-plate  lens. 

— Address,  H.  Bramham,  16,  Colliergate,  York. 

I  will  exchange  a  Sarony’s  head  and  body  rest,  with  posing  chair  in  velvet, 
for  a  good  Archimedean  camera  stand,  rapid  rectilinear,  or  doublet.  Values 
adjusted. — Address,  A.  Lee,  Milsom  Society  Rooms,  Bath. 

- _ - 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

m-  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

J.  R.  Norton  (Graham’s  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope). — Your  favour  and 
post-office  order  have  been  received.  Copies  of  the  Journal,  commencing 
with  that  of  February  28th,  go  by  this  mail. 

H.  J.  Baker. — There  are  five  different  oxides  of  manganese ;  but  that  which  is 
used  in  connection  with  chlorate  of  potash  for  making  oxygen  is  the 
binoxide  or  peroxide,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  designated  by  the  drysalters, 
the  black  oxide.  It  is  very  plentiful  and  cheap. 

J.  A.  H. — Of  the  various  lenses  on  the  list  you  have  so  carefully  compiled 
that  which  has  the  longest  focus  will  answer  best.  We  advise  this,  not 
because  of  its  being  the  production  of  any  special  maker,  but  because  of  its 
focal  length.  Had  No.  4  on  the  list  been  three  inches  longer  in  focus  it 
would  have  been  the  best. 

S.  A. — A  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  of  the  strength  of  sixty  grains  to 
the  ounce  would  be  strong  to  quite  an  unmanageable  extent.  It  is  probable 
that  you  have  not  heard  accurately  what  has  been  said,  and  that  sixteen  grains 
really  formed  the  strength  recommended.  This  is  a  good  strength  for  a  deve¬ 
loper,  subject,  of  course,  to  slight  modification. 

George.— To  make  spongy  platinum,  have  separate  alcoholic  solutions  of 
bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  pour  one  into  the 
other  alternately  as  long  as  there  is  a  precipitate.  Collect  this  precipitate, 
and  while  still  moist  form  it  into  balls  of  the  shape  and  size  desired,  then 
dry  them  and  heat  them  to  redness  Balls  of  this  kind  serve  to  inflame 
hydrogen. 

H  H.  (Carnarvon.) —We  have  examined  the  plans.  With  one  exception  they 
appear  to  be  excellent.  That  exception  consists  in  the  placing  of  the  back" 
ground  at  the  north  instead  of  at  the  south  end  of  the  studio,  by  which  the 
sitter  is  lighted  by  a  south  light.  If  this  be  wanted  then  the  present  is  a 
very  good  arrangement,  but  a  north  light  is  so  much  more  equal  and 
manageable  that  we  should  strongly  advise  its  adoption  in  preference  to  the 
other. 

Capt.  Harold. — The  only  panoramic  camera  which  we  have  used  is  the 
pantoscopic.  We  have  often  expressed  our  opinion  both  of  the  ingenuity 
of  its  construction  and  of  the  excellence  of  the  results  obtained  by  its 
means.  As  the  axis  of  the  lens  is  directed  to  the  point  of  the  horizon  of  the 
picture  that  is  to  be  taken,  and  as  the  plate  is  always  kept  at  a  right  angle 
to  the  lens,  it  follows  that  the  resulting  picture  is  in  strict  panoramic 
projection. 

Amateur  (Gibraltar). — The  cave  may  be  illuminated  in  two  ways  sufficiently 
to  permit  of  its  being  photographed.  The  first  is  by  means  of  the  magnesium 
light,  which,  however,  may  prove  objectionable  if  there  be  no  ventilation  by 
which  to  carry  away  the  fumes ;  the  second  mode  is  to  convey  a  beam  of 
sunlight  to  the  interior,  using  reflectors  or  ordinary  glass  mirrors  for  this 
purpose.  By  reflecting  the  sunbeam  from  one  mirror  to  another  it  can 
easily  be  made  to  turn  round  a  corner. 

S.  G.  Black. — Had  the  printing  been  effected  in  a  more  judicious  manner  the 
photograph  would  have  been  a  very  beautiful  one ;  but,  as  it  is,  all  the  trees 
are  by3 far  too  dark  and  the  houses  are  too  light.  The  obvious  remedy  for 
this  is  to  mask  the  negative  by  cutting  out  and  pasting  upon  the  back  of  the 
negative  one  or  more  thicknesses  of  tissue-paper,  so  as  to  give  an  increased 
decree  of  opacity  to  certain  parts.  By  following  out  this  idea,  i.e  ,  masking 
the  negative,  capital  prints  may  often  be  obtained  from  negatives  which 
without  such  treatment  would  be  considered  worthless. 

g. _ if  you  are  as  long-sighted  as  you  indicate  always  use  a  magnifying 

glass  when  focussing.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  a  passable  substitute 
for  a  magnifying  glass  may  be  obtained  by  making  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  card¬ 
board  by  means  of  a  pin  and  holding  the  card  close  up  to  the  eye  so  as  to 
examine  the  object  through  the  pinhole.  This  permits  the  object  to  be 
brou"ht  very  near  to  the  eye,  and  thus  to  subtend  a  large  angle.  This  may 
be  utilised  by  photographers  who,  being  in  th»  country,  may  be  desirous 
of  focussing  with  the  greatest  possible  sharpness  although  not  provided  with 
a  magnifying  glass. 

Two  Years’  Subscriber. — To  obtain  a  colder  tone  on  the  plate  use  citric 
acid  instead  of  acetic.  Try  the  following  experiment : — Prepare  two  plates 
in  every  way  alike,  using  the  same  fifteen-grain  solution  of  tannin  employed 
in  your  usual  practice.  Give  the  same  exposure  to  each  ;  but,  in  developing, 
use  citric  acid  for  one  and  acetic  for  the  other.  You  will  then  be  able  to 
appreciate  correctly  the  different  tones  produced  by  these  restraining  agents. 
If  time  permit  you  may  spend  a  few  hours  very  pleasantly  and  profitably  by 
extending  tho  comparative  trials,  using  tartaric,  malic,  and  other  acids 
•  instead  of  those  named. 


Lieut.  Abney. — Received  after  the  first  pages  of  the  Journal  bad  gone  to 
press. — In  our  next. 

Received.— J.  Thomson  (Liverpool);  Goo.  Patterson;  A.  G.  Massey.— In 
our  next. 


Approaching  Visit  of  the  Shah  of  Persia.— Among  the  nume¬ 
rous  suite  of  the  Shah,  now  on  a  visit  to  Europe,  will  be  found  one  of 
the  brethren  of  the  black  art.  Till  now  we  were  unaware  that  photo, 
graphy  formed  any  portion  of  the  artistic  accomplishments  to  be  found 
connected  with  the  court  of  Teheran. 

A  Novel  Feature  in  Medal  Awards. — It  is  tolerably  well  known 
that  there  has  been  a  grand  exhibition  at  Moscow, [and  it  may  be  known 
that  medals  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  have  been  awarded  to  those 
whom  the  Russians  considered  to  be  entitled  to  this  high  distinction  on 
account  of  the  merits  of  their  respective  “exhibits”  (and,  by  the  way, 
we  are  glad  to  find  English  photographic  invention  has  been  recognised 
by  the  award  of  a  gold  medal  to  Sir.  Walter  Woodbury)  ;  but  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  Muscovite  generosity  makes  a  nice  distinction 
between  awarding  and  giving  a  medal.  With  a  degree  of  “prudence  ” 
which  is  unparalleled  iu  the  history  of  exhibitions  and  medal  awards, 
the  commissioners  of  the  Moscow  exhibition  have  notified  to  each  of  the 
happy  awardees  that  not  until  cash  be  forwarded  to  the  full  value  of  the 
metal  of  which  the  medal  is  made  can  the  latter  be  forwarded.  Com¬ 
ment  is  superfluous. 

A  Simple  Method  of  Taking  the  Iodine  Out  of  an  Overcharged 
Nitrate  Bath. — Every  photographer  knows  that  the  usual  manner  of 
accomplishing  this  object  is  rather  a  tedious  one.  I  experimented  for 
a  long  time  to  find  out  a  more  precise  way,  and  have  succeeded  at  last. 
My  process  consists  in  adding  five  drops  of  chemically-pure  hydrochloric 
acid  to  every  hundred  ounces  of  the  bath,  and  stirring  it  thoroughly  for 
some  time,  then  filtering  it.  By  this  means  the  excess  of  iodide  of 
silver  will  combine  with  the  chloride  of  silver,  and,  throwing  it  down, 
leave  us  a  bath  that  will  give  clear  negatives  without  any  of  the  so-called 
pinholes.  For  every  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  the  bath  an 
equivalent  amount  of  nitric  acid  is  set  free,  probably  rendering  the 
bath  too  acid.  In  order  to  neutralise  the  acid  and  bring  the  bath  to  its 
original  strength  the  best  way  is  to  add  carbonate  of  silver,  which  is 
taken  up  by  the  nitric  acid,  setting  carbonic  acid  free,  and  forming 
again  nitrate  of  silver,  represented  by  the  following  formula — 
Ag0,C02  +  N04  =  AgO, NO,  +  C02 
In  order  to  prepare  the  carbonate  of  silver  in  a  simple  way,  add  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  chemically-pure  carbonate  of  soda  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  so  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  to  be  thoroughly 
washed  and  dried  at  common  temperature.  I  use  the  carbonate  of 
soda  in  preference  to  the  carbonate  of  potassa  on  account  of  its  being 
more  easily  obtained  in  a  pure  state. — James  Chisholm,  in  Anthony's 
Photographic  Bulletin. 

Editorial  Communications  should  he  addressed  to  “  THE  EDITORS  Adver 
tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  “  THE  PUBLISHER  at  the  Offices,  2,  York 
street.  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  May  27,  1873. 

Partnership  Dissolved, 

Bryne  and  Co.,  Richmond,  Surrey,  photographers. 
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For  the  Weeks  ending  May  28th,  1873. 

Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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NOTES  ON  DRY  PROCESSES.— THE  TANNIN  PROCESS. 
During  the  past  few  years  the  number  of  dry  processes  ushered 
into  the  field  has  been  so  great  as  to  abstract  from  old  and 
tried  methods  much  of  the  attention  which  they  would  otherwise 
have  still  continued  to  receive.  Of  these  the  tannin  process, 
pure  and  simple,  as  first  propounded  by  Major  Russell,  affords  an 
example. 

Of  this  old,  once  well-known,  much-trusted,  and  largely-practised 
process  little  is  now  spoken,  and  it  is  but  frequently  alluded  to  in 
print.  What  is  the  cause  of  this?  We  are  acquainted  with  a 
gentleman  who  has  produced  some  admirable  negatives  by  the  pro¬ 
cess,  but  who,  about  five  years  since,  forsook  it  in  favour  of  another. 
We  wished  to  ascertain  his  opinion  of  his  old  forsaken  love  as 
compared  with  newer  and  apparently  more  highly-favoured  rivals. 
He  gave  it  to  us  as  follows : — 

“The  truth  is  I  left  tannin  simply  because  I  found  certain  other  pro¬ 
cesses  much  ‘cracked  up;’  but  on  comparing  my  old  negatives  with  my 
more  recent  ones  I  find  that  they  are  not  inferior  in  any  single  respect, 
while  the  mere  recollection  of  the  certainty  with  which  I  worked  the 
tannin  process,  when  compared  with  the  difficulties  and  niceties  of  some 
others,  makes  me  feel  a  certain  degree  of  remorse  for  having  discarded 
so  easily  an  old  love  always  true  to  me.  I  believe  the  immediate  cause 
of  my  giving  it  up  was  the  necessity  that  existed  for  a  backing  to  the 
plate  to  prevent  blurring.  The  mere  writing  of  these  lines  seems  to 
rouse  the  dormant  respect  I  entertain  for  the  process ;  and  you  need  not 
feel  much  surprise  if  you  learn  that  on  my  approaching  trip  to  the 
Crimea  I  shall  take  with  me  a  number  of  tannin  plates,  for  I  have  every 
confidence  in  them,  if  well  prepared.” 

The  tannin  process  is  a  simple  one,  and  yields  negatives  of  fine 
quality.  It  possesses  two  drawbacks— -one  is  so  peculiar  to  almost 
all  the  dry  processes  of  the  present  day  that  it  is  perhaps  wrong  to 
speak  of  it  as  a  drawback;  the  other  it  also  shares  in  common  with 
several  processes. 

The  first  drawback  is  the  necessity  existing  for  backing  the  plate. 
The  application  of  a  wash  of  tannin  to  a  collodionised  plate  with  a 
bromised  film  confers  a  certain  degree  of  transparency  permitting 
the  passage  of  much  of  the  light  through  the  film,  which,  being 
reflected  from  the  back  of  the  plate,  causes  the  effect  known  as 
“  blurring  ”  or  “  halation.”  The  remedy  for  this  is  now  well  known, 
and  will  be  mentioned  in  its  proper  place. 

The  second  drawback  to  the  value  of  the  process  is  also  one  which 
attaches  to  many  others.  It  is  this— -that  while  plates  keep  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  time  prior  to  exposure  they  do  not  keep  well 
after  the  light  has  formed  an  image  upon  them.  If  they  are  deve¬ 
loped  within  a  week  or  two  after  exposure  all  will  go  well  enough ; 
but,  if  it  be  intended  that  a  longer  period  should  elapse  between  the 
exposure  and  development,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  longer 
exposure  in  the  camera  than  would  otherwise  be  required.  The 
longer  it  is  intended  to  keep  the  plate  undeveloped  after  exposure 
the  longer  must  be  the  exposure.  This  rule  should  be  borne  in  mind 
by  those  who  may  have  to  take  a  journey  of  many  months’  duration, 
and  desire  to  leave  the  development  of  their  plates  until  their  return 
home.  Our  acquaintance  with  a  number  of  dry-plate  workers,  how¬ 
ever,  enables  us  to  say  that  the  cases  are  very  exceptional  indeed 


in  which  more  than  a  few  days  are  allowed  to  pass  before  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  negatives. 

Ordinary  collodion,  collodionising,  silver  bath,  and  sensitising  are 
required  in  the  simple  tannin  process.  The  plate  is  washed 
thoroughly  on  being  removed  from  the  silver  bath,  and  a  solution  of 
tannin,  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce,  is  then  poured  over 
the  surface  and  allowed  to  dry.  This  is  all  that  we  recommend  to 
the  novice  in  this  process.  We  cannot  conceive  of  anything  con¬ 
ducing  to  failure  against  which  to  warn  him.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that,  when  developing  the  picture,  he  will  find  the  film 
inclined  to  slip  off  the  plate.  This  is  avoided  by  first  applying  to 
the  plate  a  weak  solution  of  albumen  as  a  substratum.  On  applying 
the  tannin  solution  to  the  plate  a  reddish-brown  stain  may  occur. 
This  is  an  indication  that  the  plate  was  not  sufficiently  washed  after 
removal  from  the  silver  bath.  Tannin  is  a  prompt  tell-tale  in  respect 
of  shortcomings  in  the  washing;  for,  if  properly  washed,  no  change 
of  colour  is  caused  by  the  application  of  the  preservative. 

Plates  prepared  in  the  manner  indicated  keep  well,  are  moderately 
sensitive,  and  yield  good  negatives  when  developed  by  the  acid-pyro- 
gallic  and  silver  method. 

We  now  indicate  such  refinements  and  improvements  on  the 
original  process  as  will  permit  of  negatives  being  taken  with  very 
rapid  exposures. 

First  of  all,  there  is  a  necessity  for  increasing  the  proportion  of 
the  bromide  in  the  collodion,  and  this  in  turn  entails  the  necessity 
for  increasing  the  strength  of  the  silver  bath  and  the  length  of  time 
the  plate  is  immersed. 

Again  :  the  addition  of  a  little  sugar  or  honey  to  the  tannin,  and 
also  of  gum  arabic,  conduce  to  sensitiveness ;  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  presence  of  the  gum,  while  it  greatly  improves  the 
sensitiveness,  is  a  fertile  source  of  small  blisters.  It  is  difficult  to 
indicate  an  exact  proportion  of  gum,  because  with  some  kinds  of 
collodion  a  greater  degree  of  latitude  is  allowable  than  with  others. 
The  highest  degree  of  sensitiveness  is  obtained  by  a  purely  bromised 
collodion  (one  containing  eight  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium  to  the 
ounce)  and  a  seventy  or  eighty-grain  nitrate  bath.  The  plate  must 
be  left  in  the  bath  for  ten  minutes.  A  plate  of  this  description  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  alkaline  method  requires  no  longer  exposure  than 
would  be  given  to  wet  collodion. 

The  greater  the  strength  of  the  tannin  preservative  the  greater 
will  be  the  intensity  of  the  negative;  hence,  if  an  undue  degree  of 
intensity  be  obtained  with  any  given  kind  of  collodion,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  tannin  must  be  diminished. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  a  non-actinic  coating  of  the  back  of  the 
plate,  if  an  ordinary  bromo-iodised  collodion  be  used  the  film  will  be 
sufficiently  dense  to  scarcely  require  any  backing.  It  is  only  when  the 
bromide  is  used  in  excess  or  exclusively  that  backing  is  imperatively 
demanded.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  iodide  of  silver  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  stops  the  transmission  of  actinic  light,  whereas  bromide 
of  silver  is  of  a  whiter  and  more  translucent  character,  and  does 
not  prevent  the  light  from  passing  through  a  film  formed  of  it. 

Notes  on  the  tannin  process  would  be  incomplete  if  adequate 
acknowledgment  were  not  accorded  to  Major  Russell,  by  whom  it 
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was  first  introduced,  and  whose  investigations  in  connection  with  the 
process  have  led  to  a  general  improvement  in  nearly  every  dry  pro¬ 
cess,  the  principles  discovered  by  Major  Russell  being  applicable  to 
all  of  them. 


AUTOMATIC  FILTRATION. 

In  the  last  number  of  our  contemporary,  the  Chemical  News,  a  paper 
appeared  in  which  the  author,  Mr.  Cooke,  proposes  a  modification 
of  the  ordinary  plan  for  conducting  filtrations;  and,  as  the  method 
seems  applicable  to  some  filtrations  of  photographic  solutions,  we 
may  give  a  short  account  of  the  plan  suggested. 

In  principle,  and  indeed  in  practice  likewise,  the  method  is  ex¬ 
tremely  simple,  and  may  be  described  as  follows 
with  the  aid  of  the  little  diagram  annexed  : — 

Suppose  half-a-pint  of  liquid  has  to  be  fil¬ 
tered,  a  flask  capable  of  containing  nearly 
double  the  volume  is  taken,  and  fitted  with  an 
india-rubber  cork.  A  tube  of  the  form  shown, 
with  one  end  expanded  into  a  small  funnel 
and  the  other  drawn  out,  is  passed  through 
the  cork.  This  is  all  the  apparatus  required. 

In  order  to  use  it  the  mouth  of  the  funnel  is 
loosely  plugged  with  cotton  wool,  and  this  fil¬ 
tering  medium  then  moistened.  A  small 
quantity  of  water  is  now  placed  in  the  flask 
and  rapidly  boiled,  taking  care  to  lift  the  cork 
a  little,  in  order  to  permit  the  escape  of  steam  and  air  contained 
in  the  vessel.  The  steam,  in  the  first  place,  drives  the  air 
before  it.  When  it  is  judged  that  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
for  the  nearly  complete  removal  of  air,  and  that  the  vessel  is 
filled  with  steam,  the  cork  is  fastened  down,  and  the  funnel 
with  its  cotton  plug  plunged  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid  to 
be  filtered.  It  is  well  to  have  the  latter  in  a  tall,  narrow  vessel 
and  to  plunge  the  tube  to  the  very  bottom.  The  flask  thus  turned 
upside  down  in  the  cylinder  may  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a  corner;  after 
a  short  time  the  liquid  will  be  found  in  the  flask  filtered  bright  and 
clear  if  the  plug  of  cotton  wool  has  been  sufficiently  pressed  down. 

The  modus  operandi  is  easily  understood.  The  flask,  at  the 
moment  that  the  funnel  is  plunged  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
is  full  of  steam.  Speedily,  however,  the  temperature  falls,  a  vacuum 
is  pioduced,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  liquid  ascends  to  supply 
the  space.  As  the  condensation  of  the  steam  proceeds  the  liquid 
passes  into  the  flask,  and  in  its  passage  through  the  cotton  wool 
parts  with  any  solid  matter  that  may  have  been  in  partial  sus¬ 
pension.  Since  a  small  amount  of  boiling  water  remains  in  the 
flask  in  the  first  instance  the  filtered  liquid  is  slightly  diluted ;  but 
this  trifling  dilution  with  water  is  rarely  of  any  importance. 

In  the  case  of  an  alcoholic  liquid  alcohol  should  be  boiled  in  the 
flask  instead  of  water,  and  the  filtration  could  then,  no  doubt,  be 
conducted  in  the  same  way.  We  have  rarely  found  that  india- 
rubber  corks  fail  to  give  impurities  up  to  strong  spirit;  hence  it 
would  be  advisable  to  use  an  ordinary  good  cork  instead. 

We  should  not  think  that  a  plan  of  this  kind  would  be  satis¬ 
factory  in  the  filtration  of  collodion ;  but  for  the  ordinary  work  we 
know  it  to  be  useful  as  far  as  aqueous,  acid,  or  alkaline  solutions  are 
concerned,  and,  though  we  cannot  speak  from  experience  of  its 
employment  with  alcoholic  liquids,  it  is  probable  that  this  automatic 
filtration  may  be  equally  successful. 


THE  GUM-GALLIC  PROCESS.— A  FURTHER  NOTE. 
We  are  desirous  of  adding  an  additional  “  Note  ”  to  those  of  last  week 
on  this  process.  Since  that  article  was  written  we  have  had  a  con¬ 
versation  on  the  subject  of  the  process  with  its  originator,  Mr.  R. 
Manners  Gordon,  and  we  have  received  from  him  a  few  further 
hints,  which  it  is  believed  will  prove  useful  to  those  who  are  about 
to  practise  the  process. 

First  of  all,  concerning  the  keeping  qualities  of  gum-gallic  plates, 
Mr.  Gordon  says  they  keep  for  several  months  at  least  previous  to 
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exposure;  while  they  will  certainly  keep  for  five  months  after  ex¬ 
posure.  In  stating  last  week  that  they  would  “  keep  well  for  at 
least  two  or  three  months,  and  possibly  much  longer,”  we  wrote 
guardedly  in  order  to  be  quite  safe  in  what  we  alleged  respecting 
these  plates,  and  to  rather  under-state  than  over-state  what  we  had  to 
say.  We  are  glad  to  learn  from  Mr.  Gordon,  who  is  entitled  to 
speak  of  them  ex  cathedra,  that  there  is  really  no  necessity  for 
placing  very  strict  limits  on  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  plates. 

With  regard  to  their  preparation,  Mr.  Gordon  now  mixes  together 
the  gallic  acid  and  gum  before  using  them,  instead  of  applying  them 
separately  as  he  had  done  previously.  The  gallic  acid  is  dissolved 
in  six  drachms  of  water  and  the  gum  in  two  drachms,  and  they  aro 
mixed  just  before  being  used.  When  mixed  they  become  of  a  red 
colour,  which  has  not,  in  actual  practice,  been  found  to  interfere 
with  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate.  This  mixture  of  gum  and  gallic 
acid  keeps  for  about  three  hours  after  mixing.  This,  it  will  be 
observed,  simplifies  in  a  slight  degree  the  preparation  of  the 
plates. 

In  the  use  of  a  developer  Mr.  Gordon  recommends  a  reduction  in 
the  quantity  of  the  acid  given  in  the  formula  in  our  article  in  last 
number.  The  following  formula,  he  says,  may  be  adopted  with 


advantage : — 

Protosulphate  of  iron .  20  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid . , .  15  minims. 

Gelatine  .  1  grain. 

Water  .  1  ounce. 


Let  the  iron  be  dissolved  in  the  water  and  the  gelatine  in  the  acid, 
and  then  add  the  one  solution  to  the  other.  To  those  who  prefer 
iron  development  the  above  is  recommended ;  but  Mr.  Gordon,  in 
his  own  practice,  has  now  entirely  discarded  iron  in  favour  of  alkaline 
pyro.  development.  When  used  in  the  same  strong  proportions  as 
adopted  by  Colonel  Wortley,  alkaline  development  permits  of  a 
reduction  in  the  time  of  exposure  to  the  extent  of  one  and  a-half 
times  that  required  for  wet  collodion.  This  is  a  gain  of  much 
importance. 

Although  we  published  only  four  weeks  ago  the  new  proportions 
adopted  by  Colonel  Wortley  for  developing  uranium  plates,  we  need 
not  apologise  for  here  reproducing  so  much  of  the  formula  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  present  application  of  it ;  for  it  is  our  desire  that  these 
“Notes  on  Dry  Processes”  shall  be  as  complete  and  useful  as 
possible. 

The  following  solutions  are  required : — 


A.  — Carbonate  of  ammonia .  80  grains. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

B.  — Bromide  of  potassium  . 12  grains. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

P. — Pyrogallic  acid  .  96  grains. 

Alcohol  . 1  ounce. 


To  use  the  above,  mix  four  drachms  of  A,  fifteen  minims  of  P,  and 
twenty  minims  of  B.  The  image  starts  out  with  great  rapidity. 


Now  that  the  subject  of  the  “ghost  in  the  stereoscope”  is  being 
partially  revived  by  an  enterprising  London  firm,  who  are  publishing 
photographs  in  which  “  spirits  ”  are  seen  with  all  the  detail  and  in 
all  the  rotundity  of  life,  together  with  that  transparency  supposed 
to  be  peculiar  to  the  “ghost”  family,  and  in  virtue  of  which  the 
background  and  accessories  can  be  distinctly  seen,  a  few  words  on 
the  mode  of  their  production  may  be  of  interest  to  the  more  youthful 
of  our  readers.  The  method  we  have  described  was  first  suggested 
by  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  is  based  on  the  fact  familiar  to  every 
photographer,  that  any  object  introduced  for  a  brief  period  during 
the  exposure  of  the  plate  in  the  camera  will  produce  a  phantom 
image  of  that  object.  The  application  of  this  to  the  production  of 
what  are  commonly  designated  “  spirit  photographs  ”  is  simple. 
The  individual  personating  the  ghost  is  robed  in  the  usual  habili¬ 
ments,  and  takes  up  his  or  her  position  in  the  scene,  the  other 
figures  being  suitably  arranged.  When  about  a  quarter  of  the 
proper  exposure  has  been  given,  the  lens  is  temporarily  capped, 
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during  which  the  ghost  withdraws.  The  exposure  is  then  resumed, 
and  lasts  the  usual  time.  In  this  way  some  amusing  and  astonishing 
effects  have  been  produced ;  for  instance,  a  friend  who  at  one  time 
experimentedlargely  in  this  direction  has  taken  a  picture  in  which 
the  same  ghost  appears  in  four  different  positions. 


We  have  received  the  following  letter  from  Lieut.  Abney  in  reference 
to  the  first  of  our  recent  articles  on  his  paper  upon  the  latent  image- 
As  our  remarks  appeared  in  this  column  we  shall  here  give  our 
correspondent’s  letter,  and  then  offer  one  or  two  comments  upon  it : — 
“In  perusing  your  article  on  my  recent  paper  on  the  latent  image,  I 
think  I  find  that  you  have  missed  one  important  part  in  my  argument, 
and  which  alters  the  value  of  your  experments,  as  I  do  not  intend  in 
the  least  to  assert  that  the  whole  of  the  iodide  of  silver  is  converted 
into  subiodide  as  your  notice  would  imply.  I  specially  lay  stress  on 
the  fact  that  hut  a  most  minute  particle  of  iodide  is  so  converted,  and 
that  it  is  this  minute  quantity  alone  which  formed  what  is  called  the 
latent  image.  In  my  experiments  I  arrived  at  the  fact  that  it  took  an 
immense  exposure  to  make  a  total  conversion,  and  that  then  the  sub¬ 
iodide  was  distinctly  visible ;  in  other  words,  that  the  latent  image  and 
the  visible  image  are  .identically  the  same,  the  only  difference  being 
quantitative.  When  you  have  criticised,  as  you  propose,  the  remaining 
portion  of  my  paper  I  will  offer  for  your  consideration  one  or  two  other 
experiments  which  seem  to  confirm  my  view  of  the  theory.  May  I 
state  that  I  hold  a  theory  only  so  long  as  every  fact  can  be  explained 
by  it,  and  am  ready  to  abandon  it  when  I  see  another  propounded 
which  carries  a  greater  aspect  of  truth.  Criticism  I  gladly  welcome,  as 
by  it  alone  can  theories  be  investigated.  I  may  say,  however,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  that  I  do  not  ‘cook’  the  results  of  experiments  to  satisfy  any 
conjecture  of  my  own. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  de  W.  Abney, 
Lieut.  R.E.” 

We.  should  not  think  of  supposing  that  Lieut.  Abney  or  any  other 
gentleman  would  “cook”  the  results  of  experiments.  We  simply 
desired  to  show  that  gravimetric  trials  of  the  kind  brought  forward 
by  our  correspondent  can  have  little  value  attached  to  them  by 
chemists,  however  great  may  be  the  confidence  placed  in  the  skill 
and  conscientiousness  of  the  operator.  This  point  was  particularly 
dwelt  upon  in  our  article  of  last  week,  where  it  was  stated  that  the 
results  arrived  at  by  Lieut.  Abney  were  quite  within  unavoidable 
experimental  errors.  We  need  not  say  more  on  this  point,  as  our 
correspondent  will  see  the  view  we  take  when  he  reads  (as  he 
appears  not  yet  to  have  done)  the  remarks  we  made  last  week.  In 
the  above  letter  the  writer  says  that  he  did  not  intend  to  convey  in  his 
paper  that  the  whole  of  the  iodide  of  silver  exposed  to  light  is  converted 
into  subiodide  during  exposure.  We  simply  understood  Lieut.  Abney 
to  say  that  any  action  which  takes  place  during  exposure  of  the 
iodide  consists  in  the  conversion  of  the  latter  into  subiodide ;  but 
we  did  not,  and, in  fact  do  not,  after  re-reading  his  paper,  under¬ 
stand  him  to  state  that  the  latent  image  consists  both  of  subiodide 
of  silver  and  of  the  iodide  altered  according  to  Dr.  Reynolds’s 
theory.  If  the  first  view  be  correct,  then  the  experiments  given  in 
our  two  recent  articles  seem  fairly  to  bear  upon  the  point ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  last  view  be  the  correct  one,  then  our  remarks 
were  unnecessary,  for  Lieut.  Abney’s  view  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  theory  so  often  referred  to.  Perhaps  some  other  meaning 
is  attached  which  we  do  not  yet  appreciate,  and  which  we  trust  our 
correspondent  will  favour  us  by  explaining  in  greater  detail.  We 
would  only  add  that  no  true  lover  of  science,  properly  so  called,  will 
fail  to  recognise,  with  Lieut.  Abney,  the  true  office  of  a  theory. 


HINTS  ON  THE  USE  OF  DAMP  PLATES. 

Professional  photographers,  as  a  rule,  have  not  troubled  their 
heads  much  about  dry  plates.  They  have  looked  on  them  as  slow, 
as  yielding  hard  negatives,  as  involving  much  trouble  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  and  a  great  deal  of  patience  in  the  development,  and  as  being 
very  uncertain  from  many  different  causes.  But  if  a  good  and 
simple  process  of  preparing  a  wet  plate  which  would  keep  for  a 
whole  day  were  submitted  to  them  they  would  be  inclined  to  try  it, 
and,  if  successful,  would  find  it  a  boon  and  a  great  help  to  them  for 
a  variety  of  purposes. 


Under  these  impressions  I  will  venture  more  especially  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  professional  readers  to  a  method  of  using  damp 
collodion  plates  which  I  have  found  very  successful  on  a  recent 
photographic  trip.  The  process  involves  no  new  difficulties  and  no 
new  experiences,  and  anyone  who  can  take  a  good  wet  collodion 
negative  in  the  ordinary  way  may  succeed  as  well  with  damp  plates, 
without  having  to  serve  a  long  apprenticeship  to  the  method.  The 
plate  may  be  prepared  in  the  morning,  exposed  during  the  day,  and 
developed  at  night,  without  any  risk  of  failure  from  too  long  keeping. 
The  collodion  is  the  same  as  that  in  common  use,  except  that  it  must 
contain  about  three  grains  of  soluble  bromide  per  ounce  in  addition 
to  the  iodide.  The  ordinary  nitrate  bath  will  do,  and  the  ordinary 
time  of  immersion  of  the  plate.  The  film  is  then  washed,  and  a 
preservative  of  albumen  and  glycerine  is  poured  over  it.  It  will 
now  keep  moist  for  at  least  a  whole  summer’s  day,  and  in  this  state 
may  be  exposed  and  developed.  The  development  is  effected  by 
acid  pyrogallo-nitrate,  preceded  or  not,  as  you  choose,  by  alkaline 
development.  In  points  of  technical  excellence  the  negatives  are 
very  fine  indeed,  and  the  operations  are  all  perfectly  simple  and 
easy. 

Such  being  an  outline  of  the  process,  I  will  now  enter  more  into 
detail,  the  hints  that  are  offered  being  based  upon  my  recent 
practical  experience  of  it  during  an  excursion  of  three  weeks. 

If  the  operator  be  on  a  tour  he  will  have  to  prepare  and  develope 
his  plates  at  an  inn,  in  his  bedroom,  and  this  will  involve  some 
rather  nice  precautions  in  order  not  to  make  a  mess.  These  I  will 
endeavour  to  point  out. 

Three  dipping  baths  will  be  required — one  for  the  silver  solution,  the 
other  two  for  the  washing  water.  After  the  plate  has  passed  through 
these  three  baths  it  will  require  half-a-pint  of  water  to  be  poured 
over  it.  The  three  baths  may  stand  in  the  water-tight  lid  of  the 
draining-box,  which  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  tray.  The  half-pint  of 
water  which  has  washed  the  plate  may  be  run  off  into  the  wash-hand 
basin.  Any  clean  potable  water  will  do  for  washing  the  plates,  and 
rain  water  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  In  preparing  the  plate  it 
need  not  be  touched  by  the  fingers,  but  may  always  remain  upon  the 
same  silver- wire  dipper,  so  that  the  fingers  need  not  be  stained.  For 
emptying  the  nitrate  bath  and  filtering  it  a  pair  of  waterproof  gloves 
with  a  thumb  and  no  fingers  may  be  used.  After  the  plate  has  been 
washed  it  may,  of  course,  be  touched  by  the  fingers  at  the  edges 
without  staining  them.  So  far,  then,  all  has  been  clean  work. 

For  the  development  the  plate  should  first  be  washed,  and  then  be 
put  upon  a  plate-holder.  The  simplest  and  best  plate-liolder  that  I 
know  of  can  be  made  in  five  minutes.  It  consists  of  three  wine- 
bottle  corks,  placed  about  three  inches  apart,  so  as  to  form  an  equi¬ 
lateral  triangle,  and  fastened  together  by  three  skewers ;  this  affair 
is  then  put  into  a  common  white  plate,  and  the  negative  to  be 
developed  is  laid  upon  it.  The  plate  is  held  in  the  left  hand  during 
the  development,  and  thus  the  liquid  is  made  to  flow  backwards  and 
forwards  upon  it,  that  which  is  spilt  falling  into  the  plate  and  making 
no  mess.  All  my  negatives  on  the  recent  trip  were  developed  in  this 
way,  and  the  plan  answered  capitally.  One  corner  of  the  negative 
should  project  a  little  over  the  edge  of  the  plate,  in  order  that  you 
may  occasionally  run  off  the  solution  into  the  measure  at  that  corner. 
The  dirty  developer,  when  it  has  done  its  work,  may  be  collected  in 
a  wide-mouthed  pickle-bottle  and  be  thrown  away  afterwards,  as  the 
concluding  act  of  the  performance.  The  developing  glass  should  be 
rinsed  with  a  little  nitric  acid  after  every  plate. 

The  films  do  not  require  any  substratum ;  they  do  not  become 
more  transparent  by  drying,  and,  therefore,  do  not  require  any  red 
pigment  at  the  back  to  prevent  blurring,  and  they  do  not  wrinkle  or 
blister.  They  simply  require  to  be  drained  for  a  few  minutes  before 
being  put  into  the  dark  slides.  The  exposure,  when  the  alkaline 
developer  is  employed,  need  not  greatly  exceed  that  which  common 
wet  plates  require.  Otherwise,  the  exposure  should  be  about  three 
times  that  for  the  wet  process ;  but  great  latitude  is  allowable  without 
actually  ruining  the  negative. 

I  have  now  said  all  I  know  for  the  present  about  this  excellent 
process,  and  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal 
to  make  such  use  as  they  may  think  fit  of  it. 

About  four  years  ago  Mr.  R.  Manners  Gordon,  in  describing  his 
gum-gallic  process,  made  the  following  remarks : — 

“  Blurring  may  be  prevented,  or  reduced  to  a  minimum,  by  the 
addition  of  ten  drops  of  glycerine  to  each  ounce  of  the  gum  solution. 
With  this  modification  the  film  will  not  become  transparent  on  drying, 
but  will  work  very  much  like  wet  plates  ;  they  will  not,  however,  keep 
good  for  more  than  a  fortnight.” 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Gordon  had  tried  moist 
gum-gallic  plates,  preserved  with  an  organifier  containing  glycerine. 
He  only  recommends  ten  drops  per  ounce ;  but  I  have  been  using 
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as  many  as  sixty,  which  makes  the  process  more  sure,  and  seems  to 
have  no  bad  effect.  The  best  formula  for  the  preservative,  so  far  as 
I  know  at  present,  is — albumen,  two  drachms;  glycerine,  one 
drachm ;  water,  five  drachms ;  which  together  make  an  ounce. 

Speaking  of  the  substratum  which  is  necessary  for  dry  plates, 
Mr.  Gordon  said  the  only  point  open  to  improvement  in  the  gum- 
gallic  process  was  the  substratum.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
use  of  albumen  unless  it  could  be  coagulated;  and  there  was  a 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  a  multitude  of  minute  specks  upon 
negatives,  the  india-rubber  solution  in  which  had  been  long  kept 
prior  to  application. 

It  is  a  blessing  to  be  able  to  do  without  the  substratum  by  using 
the  plates  moist. 

According  to  Mr.  Gordon,  dry  gum-gallic  plates  require  twice,  or, 
better,  three  times,  the  exposure  of  common  wet  plates.  I  believe  I 
am  right  in  thinking  that  moist  albumen  plates  with  glycerine  are 
more  sensitive  than  dry  gum-gallic  plates ;  but  I  have  not  yet  very 
carefully  compared  the  two. 

The  alkaline  development  of  these  moist  plates  is  favourable  to 
softness  and  harmony;  the  acid-pyro.  development  to  pluck  and 
vigour.  The  collodion  should  contain  its  fair  quantum  of  water,  in 
order  that  the  solutions  may  penetrate  the  film  readily  and  flow 
evenly  upon  it.  The  film  has  a  fine  polished  surface  when  dry,  and 
scarcely  requires  to  be  varnished. 

Our  Editors  have  done  well  in  calling  attention  lately,  in  some 
leading  articles,  to  the  albumen  processes,  viz.,  collodio-albumen 
and  Fothergill. 

In  their  description  of  the  latter  they  advise  a  different  mode  of 
washing  to  that  which  I  employ;  but  there  is  a  reason  for  this, 
because  they  are  speaking  of  common  bromo-iodised  collodion  con¬ 
taining  but  little  bromide,  whilst  mine  contains  as  much  as  three 
grains  to  the  ounce.  An  iodised  film  with  but  little  bromide  will  be 
extremely  insensitive  unless  some  free  nitrate  is  left  in  it,  and  there¬ 
fore  less  washing  than  I  employ  is  recommended  after  the  removal 
of  the  plate  from  the  nitrate  bath. 

The  real  secret  of  success  in  washed  films  is  to  have  plenty  of 
bromide  in  the  collodion,  and  no  free  nitrate  in  the  film. 

Washed  bromide  films  may  be  made  considerably  more  sensitive 
than  common  wet  collodion  films,  but  a  stronger  bath  is  necessary ; 
they  are,  therefore,  only  suitable  for  portraits  and  instantaneous 
views.  For  slow  subjects  bromo-iodised  collodion  and  a  thirty-five- 
grain  bath  answer  well.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


THE  CHANGED  CONDITIONS  OF  LANDSCAPE 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

There  are  few  things  which  speak  more  for  the  spread  of  skill  in 
photography  than  the  altering  conditions  under  which,  year  by 
year,  landscape  photographers  have  to  produce  their  work.  The 
professional  landscapist’s  occupation  is,  on  the  whole,  a  pleasant 
one,  and  to  men  who  have  anything  of  a  delight  in  nature,  and  to 
whom  the  constant  change  brings  no  irksomeness,  it  is  calculated  to 
afford  no  little  enjoyment.  But  it  is  also  an  occupation  which  only 
robust  men  should  seek  to  follow;  for  it  often  demands  strenuous 
physical  exertion,  and  that,  too,  by  fits  and  starts.  It  exposes  its 
followers  to  all  kinds  of  trials — to  irregularity  in  taking  food,  to  cold 
and  wet,  to  harassing  anxieties,  and  spells  of  enforced  idleness, 
followed  by  spasms  of  the  severest  labour.  It  is  so,  at  least,  in  our 
climate,  and  in  others  where  the  irregularities  are  not  the  same 
there  are  compensating  cares  to  keep  the  balance  pretty  even. 

No  doubt  it  is  possible  to  pursue  the  art  in  a  mechanical,  per¬ 
functory  way,  and,  by  dint  of  tricks  of  trade  and  soforth,  produce 
passable  effects.  Those  who  do  this  are  hardly  exposed  to  all  the 
ills  I  have  named.  Short  of  a  deluge  of  rain  or  a  gale  of  wind 
nothing  stops  them.  They  go  over  a  district  much  as  a  man  mows 
a  field  of  corn — clearing  everything  before  them,  regardless  of  wind, 
weather,  or  light,  up  to  certain  impossible  degrees.  But  these  men — 
who,  whatever  their  skill,  must  be  looked  on  as  the  ruck  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  so  far  as  art  is  concerned— -are  not  the  men  who  suffer  most 
from  the  afflictions  of  landscape  photography.  He  who  is  bent 
upon  succeeding  artistically,  as  well  as  commercially,  has  to  suffer 
many  troubles,  and  his  recompense  ought,  therefore,  to  be  propor¬ 
tionately  great. 

Time  was  when  it  might  be  considered  so.  The  landscape 
photographer  could  traverse  the  land,  picking  up  whatever  was 
picturesque,  whatever  was  interesting  to  the  historian  or  the 
architect,  and  feel  tolerably  assured  that  he  would  have  his  reward. 
He  had  but  to  do  good  work,  and  to  publish  that  work  wisely,  to 
find  a  ready  public  willing  to  recoup  him  for  all  he  had  undergone. 
The  number  of  men  who  devoted  themselves  to  such  work  in  the 


earlier  days  of  photography  were  comparatively  few,  while  the 
public  was  large  and  eager  to  which  they  might  appeal.  A  man  of  i 
energy  and  skill  could  in  those  days,  by  devoting  himself  to  this  1 
branch  of  the  profession,  almost  certainly  make  way  rapidly,  and 
many  did  so  make  way.  The  stimulus  given  was  great,  and  buoyed  , 
them  up  to  face  toil  and  disappointment,  to  attempt  new  adventures,  , 
to  scale  almost  inaccessible  precipices,  and  early  and  late  to  labour 
when  the  sun  shone  almost  beyond  the  ordinary  labours  of  men. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  all  this  condition  of  things  is  rapidly  passing 
away.  Old  men  and  old  houses  who  struck  deep  root  by  such  toil  in 
the  earlier  condition  of  photography  may  maintain  their  footing 
and  see  no  sign  of  change ;  but,  undoubtedly,  things  are  changing 
fast,  and  have  been  so  now  for  some  years.  But  few  new  names, 
if  any,  appear  in  the  lists  of  men  devoted  to  such  work.  You  con¬ 
stantly  find  new  houses  drawing  to  the  front  in  portraiture  here  in 
the  metropolis,  where  one  goes  up  and  another  down  with  a  singular 
regularity,  almost  like  the  changing  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  or  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Not  any  such  thing  happens 
in  the  other  branch  of  the  art.  Men  who  led  it  twenty  years  ago 
lead  it  now.  They  have  attained  to  strongholds  which  cannot  be 
forced.  Not  a  few  have  tried  competition  with  them,  and  have  not, 
in  the  long  run,  won  anything  but  cause  to  regret  their  own  mistake. 

The  question  naturally  forces  itself  uppermost — What  is  the 
cause  of  this  ?  Why  should  one  branch  of  the  art  be  more  easily 
got  to  the  top  of  than  another  ?  Wherefore  is  universality  of  trade 
and  repute  so  ill  to  attain,  and  so  very  hard  to  maintain,  in  land-  1 
scape  photography  ?  And  to  this  many-sided  query  more  than  one 
answer  is  given.  One,  and  a  very  common  one,  is  to  assert  that  the 
public  do  not  buy  photographs  now  as  they  did  in  former  days,  and 
hence  the  chances  of  a  new  man  are  lessened.  But  this  is  a  state¬ 
ment  which  facts  hardly  bear  out ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  likely  that 
the  reverse  is  true.  The  same  class  of  people  do  not,  perhaps,  buy 
photographs  now  that  used  to  do  so  when  they  were  more  new  and 
far  dearer;  but  the  quantity  purchased  is  probably  greater  than  ever 
it  was.  The  hind  of  photographs  bought  has  also,  no  doubt,  changed 
several  times  since  landscape  photography  became  a  serious  business; 
but  the  man  in  the  leading  position  had  only  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
changing  fancies  to  keep  his  hold.  If  he  did  this,  and  his  work  did 
not  greatly  deteriorate,  he  was  safe — his  business  was  more  likely  to 
grow  than  lessen.  In  these  causes,  therefore,  the  difficulty  of  the 
new  man  to  get  a  footing,  and  lay  hold  of  the  general  business  of 
the  old,  is  not  to  be  found,  were  there  no  obstacle  besides  the  buying 
power  of  the  public. 

The  real  source  of  the  singular  position  of  the  landscape  branch 
of  the  art  is  to  be  found,  I  think,  in  the  strong  opposition  which  is 
everywhere  being  set  up  by  local  men,  and  I  repeat  that  there  is 
no  greater  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  photography  has  made 
progress.  At  the  same  time  it  was  a  thing  that  inevitably  must 
come.  The  success  of  the  strangers  could  hardly  fail  to  arouse  the 
enterprise  of  particular  localities.  An  art  that  was  spreading  so  very 
fast,  and  in  which  the  skill  of  every  local  practitioner  was  daily 
growing,  could  hardly  let  such  an  anomalous  state  of  things  subsist 
without  some  one  here  and  there  making  an  attempt  to  remedy  it. 
Such  attempts  were  made  at  first  tentatively  and  with  hesitation, 
but  gradually  more  persistently  and  with  determination  to  share  in 
the  profits  of  the  trade  in  photographs.  Year  by  year  this  has 
grown  more  and  more  to  be  the  order  of  things ;  and  the  man  who 
resides  on  the  spot,  if  at  all  a  good  artistic  workman,  necessarily 
possesses  very  many  advantages  over  the  flying  visitor,  who  has  to 
dodge  the  weather,  and  snatch  his  plates  in  the  few  brief  days  he 
can  spare  for  the  task.  The  name  of  the  latter,  if  one  born  in  the 
young  days  of  photography,  may  make  him  more  than  a  match  for  the 
local  man ;  but,  if  the  stranger  be  modern  also,  woe  betide  his  chances. 

This  I  believe  to  be  the  real  cause  of  the  lack  of  new  men  in 
landscape  photography.  The  field  is  becoming  narrower  for  them 
every  year.  They  will  soon  be  shut  in  as  William  III.  shut  in  the 
Highlanders  to  their  mountain  fastnesses— to  regions  where  man’s 
dwelling  is  not  (except  in  scanty,  far-scattered  huts)  to  be  found  at 
all.  Whenever  the  population  is  large  enough  to  give  scope  to  the 
local  photographer  to  make  a  living,  there  opposition  is  sure  to  grow. 
Not  only  that,  but  there  are  men  now  who  devote  themselves  as  it 
were  to  the  farming  of  particular  places.  They  take  a  little  bit  of 
nature  or  an  old  building  and  work  it  as  another  man  works  a  dis¬ 
trict  for  portraiture,  and  against  these  the  new  man  without  a  name 
has  seldom  much  chance. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  I  think  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  so  few  new  names  appear  in  the  field  of  artistic  landscape 
photography  pursued  deliberately  as  a  profession.  And  the  aspect 
of  the  future,  as  of  the  present,  which  these  considerations  disclose 
to  us  has  both  a  good  and  a  bad  side. 
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It  is  good  in  that  we  can  discern  how  widely  the  skill  and  higher 
attainments  of  the  art  are  spreading.  Men  not  merely  mediocre 
but  fairly  good  are  to  be  found  now  almost  everywhere,  and  the 
number  of  those  who  can  produce  a  passable  landscape  or  a  clear 
interior  has  certainly  increased  enormously  within  the  last  ten 
years.  This  speaks  well  for  the  future  of  photography,  and  is 
encouraging;  but  there  is  also  another  side  of  the  subject  not  so 
pleasant. 

It  will  not  be  denied  by  those  possessing  any  experience  in  this 
matter  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  acquire  skill  in  landscape 
photography,  or  that  the  kind  of  skill  required  is  of  a  very  different 
character  from  that  demanded  of  the  man  who  works  in  a  studio  or 
any  kind  of  indoor  work.  Although,  therefore,  there  may  be 
exceptional  cases  in  which  a  man  shall  obtain  the  highest  degree  of 
skill  in  both  walks  of  the  art,  the  likelihood  of  his  ever  doing  so  under 
the  state  of  things  we  have  described  is  very  remote.  Localisation 
of  that  kind  dwarfs  ambition  for  one  thing ;  the  circle  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  standard  of  comparison  is  less,  and  the  work  is  on  that 
account  alone  likely  to  be  of  lower  quality  than  heretofore.  To 
reach  the  highest  standard  of  excellence  something  like  the  old 
condition  of  things  ought  to  be  kept  up;  men  should  be  devoted 
entirely  to  landscape  work,  and  should  have,  as  it  were,  all  the 
world  to  work  for.  If  the  field  for  such  work  is  to  be  henceforth 
mapped  out  in  parishes,  it  is  inevitable  that  such  a  race  of  men  must 
become  extinct.  This,  I  think,  is  the  danger  which  now  exists  and 
presses  with  no  small  weight  on  photography.  While  portraiture 
year  by  year  does  something  new,  at  least  in  a  sense,  the  number  of 
men  who  try  anything  fresh  in  the  other  walk  of  the  art  is  extremely 
few,  and  of  those  who  succeed  who  shall  speak  ?  It  is  a  pity  that 
this  should  be  the  case,  and  one  can  but  hope  that  coming  develop¬ 
ments  will  prove  more  advantageous  to  the  advancement  of  a  class 
of  men  now  threatened  with  extinction.  After  all  there  is  something 
of  the  J uggernaut  car  in  all  progress,  and  no  movement  can  be  made 
without  destruction.  A.  J.  W. 


CHLORIDE  OF  LIME  AS  A  CLEANSER  OF  PRINTS. 

Apparently  under  the  idea  that  he  is  bringing  forward  some  new 
thing  a  German  photographer,  Herr  Feyerabend  by  name,  advocates 
in  a  very  strong  fashion  the  employment  of  chloride  of  lime  to  free 
the  silver  prints  from  hyposulphite  of  soda.  His  remarks  are  pre¬ 
faced  by  a  statement  that  theory  and  practice  are  really  identical ; 
that  what  is  theoretically  right  must  be  practically  so ;  and  that,  if  it 
do  not  prove  so,  then  the  fault  is  in  the  practice,  not  in  the  theory. 
After  this  one  naturally  expects  to  find  an  elaborate  theoretical 
justification  of  the  method  employed  by  this  gentleman,  but  he  does 
not  condescend  to  anything  of  the  kind.  Instead,  he  plunges  at 
once  into  the  practical  part  with  the  following  vigorous  statement : — 
“I  have  succeeded  in  finding  a  perfectly-sure  method  of  thoroughly 
cleansing  any  quantity  of  photographic  prints  within  the  space  of  an 
hour  from  the  time  they  were  fixed.  All  the  hitherto-published 
methods  have  proved  quite  unreliable,  and,  therefore,  I  sought  a  purer 
means,  and  I  found  it  in  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  avoid  using  either  too  much  or  too  little.  The  experiment  and 
calculations  whereby  I  determined  the  just  quantum  I,  however,  pass 
over,  in  order  to  give  a  short  resume  of  my  way  of  working. 

“After  fixing  the  prints  they  are  washed  for  about  five  minutes  in 
three  changes  of  water,  and  then  put  in  the  lime  bath.  This  is  pre¬ 
pared  as  follows -Of  a  chloride  of  lime  solution  (strength  one  to 
twenty)  I  take  for  every  sheet  of  paper  one  cubic  centimetre,  and  add 
to  it  100  cubic  centimetres  of  water  and  three  drops  of  nitric  acid. 
Afterwards  this  mixture  is  still  further  diluted  by  the  addition  of  one 
litre  of  water,  and  the  pictures  are  then  put  in  and  allowed  to  lie  five 
minutes.  Two  more  changes  of  water  suffice  to  remove  both  lime 
and  soda.  Not  a  trace  of  either  remains.  I  have  proved  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  the  thing  by  two  years’  experience  of  its  utility.” 

This  is  confident  assertion  with  a  vengeance!  Certainly  some 
eight  years  ago  there  was  in  this  country  some  talk  upon  this 
subject,  and,  at  least,  a  lime  fixing  agent  introduced  that,  we 
believe,  succeeded  partially.  Has  anybody  tried  this  other  cure 
for  the  necessity  of  washing,  and  the  danger,  wash  as  you  may, 
that  prints  will  fade?  If  anybody  have,  perhaps  he  will  be  good 
enough  to  report  upon  it ;  if  no  one  have,  perhaps  some  experimenter 
may  wish  to  test  the  German’s  practical  receipt. 

- + - 

PRINTING  AND  TONING. 

[A  communication  to  the  Chicago  Photographic  Association.] 

I  appear  before  you  this  evening  with  many  misgivings  as  to  my 
ability  to  give  even  the  humblest  photographer  in  our  midst  any 


new  information  upon  this  most  important  branch  of  photography — 

printing  and  toning. 

The  printing  and  subsequent  manipulation  are  usually  entrusted 
to  boys  of  little  experience  instead  of  men  of  mature  judgment  and 
cultivated  taste.  Especially  should  the  toning  be  done  by  expe¬ 
rienced  and  cultivated  perception,  for  in  this  part  of  our  manipula¬ 
tions  we  are  giving  character  to  our  work  as  compared  with  that  of 
others,  and  are  adding  our  little  to  the  education  of  the  public  as  to 
what  is  the  proper  tone  of  a  photograph  to  make  it  pleasing  to 
the  eye. 

A  simple  formula  might  suffice  for  me ;  but  I  know  you  all  desire 
something  more,  and  whether  I  am  able  to  meet  your  desires 
remains  to  be  seen. 

I  have  devoted  many  years  to  photography,  and  have  always 
tried  to  please  my  own  taste  in  printing  and  toning,  yet  my  taste  in 
tone  and  depth  of  print  might  vary  far  from  that  of  others. 

There  are  many  difficulties  to  overcome  to  secure  good  prints ;  we 
first  want  good  negatives  in  order  to  get  good  prints.  What  I  call 
good  prints  are  those  showing  all  the  fine  details  when  toned  that 
you  find  in  the  negatives  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light. 
Having  a  good  negative  and  a  brand  of  albumen  paper  of  standard 
excellence  we  will  proceed  to  the  silvering  solution ;  and  here  I 
wish  to  say  in  relation  to  a  certain  trouble  met  with  by  many 
(spotted  appearance  of  the  print),  and  always  attributed  to  the  paper 
being  greasy— do  not  rub  anything  over  the  surface  of  your  paper, 
neither  add  alcohol  to  your  silvering  solution,  for  by  so  doing  you 
are  sure  to  sink  the  print  deep  into  the  paper  and  spoil  the  effect. 
Here  is  the  simple  remedy  for  your  trouble  : — Reduce  the  solution 
with  water  until  your  paper  takes  the  solution  evenly,  and  the 
greasy  appearance  is  removed. 

Many  nitrates  and  chlorides  have  been  recommended  to  save 
expense  in  printing,  but  I  have  found  none  so  good  as  the  nitrate 
of  ammonia. 

Forty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  twenty  grains  of  nitrate  of  am¬ 
monia  to  each  ounce  of  water  is  my  formula  for  a  silvering  solution,  and 
I  find  it  to  work  well  on  almost  all  brands  of  albumen  paper — some 
requiring  a  longer  silvering  than  others.  I  have  used  Hovey  pink  and 
the  extra  brilliant,  silvered  forty  to  fifty  seconds,  and  with  great 
success.  In  silvering,  when  your  paper  is  floated  fairly  over  the 
solution,  raise  the  dish  which  agitates  the  solution  and  keeps  the 
silver  evenly  distributed,  and  each  sheet  has  the  benefit  of  the  full 
strength  of  the  bath.  When  your  solution  remains  passive  the 
sheets  last  silvered  will  show  signs  of  weakness,  and  will  give  you 
reddish  prints.  When  the  paper,  after  silvering,  is  nearly  dry  it  is 
well  to  complete  the  drying  process  by  a  gentle  heat. 

As  a  matter  of  economy  I  fume  my  paper,  use  fresh  liquor 
ammonia  each  time,  and  fume  five  to  eight  minutes.  I  find  it  necessary 
often  to  warm  the  dish  which  holds  the  ammonia.  After  printing 
wash  the  prints  in  three  or  four  changes  of  water,  the  last  change  of 
water  having  a  very  little  common  salt  added  to  it. 

The  toning  bath  should  be  prepared  with  the  greatest  care— made 
barely  alkaline;  if  too  much  so  it  dissolves  the  albumen  from  the 
paper,  leaving  your  prints  flat  and  muddy.  For  toning  bath  use 
one  quart  of  tepid  water  in  a  large  bottle;  prepare  in  another  small 
bottle  fifteen  grains  of  chloride  of  gold  neutralised  with  chalk;  add  to 
water  twenty  grains  of  acetate  of  soda ;  about  ten  minutes  before  toning, 
add  half  or  more  of  the  gold  solution ;  tone  while  the  bath  is  slightly 
warm,  adding  gold  as  it  is  needed.  When  the  prints  have  nearly  lost 
their  reddish  appearance  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light  they  are 
toned  enough.  Fix  with  six  ounces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  dissolved 
in  two  quarts  of  water,  to  which  is  added  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  which  latter  neutralises  any  trace  of  acid  in  the  soda. 
Wash  your  prints  after  they  leave  the  fixing  bath  in  three  changes 
of  cold  water,  then  in  two  changes  of  warm  water,  and  in  thirty 
minutes  you  have  your  prints  as  effectually  washed  as  though  you 
left  them  in  the  vats  a  dozen  hours.  J.  H.  Abbott. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

By  a  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

I  feel  strongly  tempted  to  write  about  Moscow,  one  of  the  capitals 
of  the  great  north-eastern  empire,  but,  alas !  I  know  very  little  of  it. 
I  am  aware,  as  is  every  schoolboy,  that  certain  incendiaries  of  that 
city  originated  measures  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  one  of  the 
finest  armies  of  one  of  the  first  military  countries  in  the  world.  I 
further  know,  as  do  some  photographers,  that  the  city  of  Moscow  was, 
some  years  ago,  subjected  to  a  siege — not  by  the  guus  of  the  Gaul, 
but  by  the  camera  of  a  Scottish  astronomer,  who  caused  his  minute 
solar  pencillings  to  be  subsequently  enlarged  and  examined  through  a 
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telescope,  as  it  were,  by  those  who  “  stayed  at  home  at  ease,”  much 
after  the  fashion  of  one  who,  when  lying  on  his  back  on  a  grass  plat 
in  his  garden,  can  examine  the  boulders  and  other  features  of  the 
intensely  sterile  features  of  the  earth’s  satellite.  Of  Moscow’s  great 
bell,  of  even  “ye  manners  and  customs”  of  its  inhabitants,  I  have  a 
hazy  idea — probably  quite  as  clear,  however,  as  I  have  of  those  of 
Yarmouth,  Bethnal  Green,  or  even  of  Wapping ;  but  of  its  mode  of 
conferring  prizes  I  had  no  idea  whatever  until  I  saw  the  last  number 
of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography.  The  idea  of  making  a 
distinction  between  awarding  and  giving  medals  is  rich  in  the 
extreme.  The  Moscow  exhibition  commissioners  do  not  at  all 
object  to  awarding  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  to  those  whom 
they  delight  to  honour — only  they  do  object  to  giving  the  medals 
unless  the  happy  (to  be)  recipient  first  sends  them  a  cheque  to  cover 
the  value  of  the  metal  which  forms  the  medal.  I  am  fortunately  in 
a  position  to  give  official  and  definite  information  on  this  subject. 
The  medals,  as  I  have  said,  are  supplied  on  the  previous  payment 
of  the  cost  of  the  metal,  which  is  as  follows : — 

The  grand  gold  medal  . .  170  roubles. 

The  smaller  „  „  80  „ 

The  grand  silver  „  15  „ 

The  smaller  „  ,,  7  „ 

The  bronze  „  2  ,, 

The  rouble  is  equal  to  rather  more  than  three  shillings  English 
money,  but  varies  according  to  the  rate  of  exchange. 

How  very  easy  it  is,  on  this  principle,  for  any  small  or  even 
obscure  or  totally  unknown  society  to  acquire  world-wide  fame ! 
The  Photographic  Society  of  Little  Pedlington,  which  has  a 
numerical  strength  of  nine  members,  determines  to  make  itself 
famous.  It  thereupon  decides  upon  having  an  exhibition,  and 
advertises  that  it  will  award  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  in 
profusion  to  those  who  contribute.  This  is  a  sure  bait,  for — who 
would  not  be  a  medallist  ?  The  exhibition  is  a  success — it  cannot 
fail  of  being  so — and  the  numerous  medals  awarded  are  forwarded 
to  the  respective  “awardees”  on  receipt  of  a  cheque  covering  the 
expense  of  manufacture  of  each  medal  and  of  the  metal  of  which  it 
is  made.  What  signifies  to  the  happy  exhibitor  whether  he  has 
to  pay  for  his  medal  or  not  so  long  as  he  gets  it?  We  have  all 
heard  of  the  man  who  paid,  only  too  willingly,  out  of  his  own  pocket 
for  the  service  of  plate  with  which  he  was  presented.  Human 
nature  is— -just  human  nature,  say  of  it  what  you  will,  and  the 
Moscow  method  of  awarding  medals  forms  a  text  on  which  eloquent 
sermons  might  be  preached,  and  also  forms  a  precedent  which  may 
be  followed  hereafter.  I  hereby  offer  the  originator  of  the  idea  as 
much  brass  as  will  make  a  medal  for  himself  and  colleagues. 

I  observe  that  Mr.  Sutton  writes  of  one  of  M.  Marion’s  carbon 
processes  as  if  it  were  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with  the  use 
of  printers’  ink,  and  he  inquires  if  it  be  not  an  evasion  or  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  Heliotype  Company’s  patent.  So  far  as  I  can  discover 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  feature  in  common  between  the  heliotype 
and  the  Mariotype  processes,  and  the  one  is,  therefore,  no  infringe¬ 
ment  of  any  patent  rights  belonging  to  the  other.  Does  my 
memory  serve  me  right  when  I  say  that  it  is  not  very  long  ago  (a  few 
years  or  so)  since  Mr.  Sutton  gave  me  a  mild  kind  of  a  snub  for  a 
remark  I  once  made  to  the  effect  that  portable  tents  for  working  the 
wet  process  in  the  field  were  not  likely  to  be  immediately  discarded, 
this  gentleman  voting  me  as  being  behind  the  age  for  venturing  to 
make  such  a  surmise  at  a  time  when  no  man  of  progress  would  use 
anything  but  dry  plates  ?  I  am,  under  these  circumstances,  justified 
in  inquiring  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  he,  of  all  men,  has  written  an 
article  on  the  quondam  tabooed  subject,  in  which  it  is  spoken  of 
approvingly.  Is  the  wet  process  better  now  than  it  was  previously? 
or  have  dry  processes  so  deteriorated  as  to  induce  such  a  change  in 
Mr.  Sutton’s  public  utterances  ? 

With  regret  I  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Clark,  of  Manchester 
and  Edinburgh.  There  was  one  point  in  common  between  the 
cause  of  his  death  and  that  of  another  well-known  amateur, 
Mr.  Roger  Fenton.  The  death  of  the  former  was  connected  with 
hurrying  to  overtake  a  street  or  tramway  car,  that  of  the  latter  with 
running  to  catch  a  train. 

It  may  be  cited  as  an  objectionable  feature  in  the  method  cf 
photographing  on  printers’  blocks  for  wood  engraving,  described  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Nicol,  that  a  reversed  negative  must  be  used ;  for  with  an 
ordinary  negative  the  photograph  on  the  wood  block  will  be  in  its 
correct  position,  and  therefore  unsuited  for  the  purposes  of  the 
engraver.  The  easiest  way  to  obviate  this  and  to  effect  the  object 
in  view  is  to  adopt  the  use  of  pigmented  paper.  A  sheet  of  this 


description  of  paper  is  sensitised,  exposed  under  a  negative,  and 
developed  at  once  upon  the  wood  block.  This  gives  a  reversed  pic¬ 
ture  ;  and  there  is  the  further  advantage  of  the  lights  being  uncovered 
by  any  film,  these  being  formed  of  the  bare  wood.  The  best  kind  of 
pigmented  paper  to  use  is  that  which  contains  a  maximum  of  colour¬ 
ing  matter,  and,  of  course,  as  little  gelatine  as  possible. 

Happening  to  stumble  across  what  I  think  is  the  last  number  of 
the  French  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic,  and  by  way  of  seeing 
whether  I  really  had  forgotten  my  French  I  set  to  work  to  read  the 
English  correspondence.  It  was  sure,  I  felt  certain,  to  have  some¬ 
thing  which  I  had  before  seen  in  English,  and  which  would  help  my 
awkwardness.  But  I  confess  I  did  not  make  much  of  a  job  of  it  till 
I  came  to  a  story  which  I  thought  I  knew.  It  turned  out,  in  fact, 
to  be  that  clipping  from  America  about  photographing  the  galloping 
horse,  which  was  given  in  your  Journal  a  week  or  two  ago. 
That  I  was  able  to  spell  through,  and  then  I  lay  back  and  laughed 
till  the  casement  rattled  again.  “  What  can  M.  le  Dr.  Phipson  take 
the  French  to  be  ?  ”  said  I  to  myself.  “  Or  can  anybody  have  told 
him  the  story  as  a  grave  scientific  fact?”  Again  I  looked  at  it. 
No ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  it.  He  has  related  the  American  bit 
of  bounce  as  gravely  as  if  it  had  been  the  most  important  scientific 
fact  ever  published,  without  betraying  any  sense  of  its  being  a 
“  cram.”  And  he  winds  up  with — “  These  are  all  the  details  which 
are  given  us.”  Truly  it  is  a  blessing  that  the  French  have  the 
largest  capacity  for  taking  in  “  thumpers  ”  of  any  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  well  does  this  English  correspondent  seem  to 
know  it. 


PAPER  FOR  VIEWS. 

I  do  not  recollect  ever  seeing  or  hearing  of  pink  paper  being  re¬ 
commended  for  views,  nor  have  I  ever  noticed  its  being  used  except 
in  my  own  establishment.*  It  may  be,  to  some  extent,  but  I  am 
not  aware  of  it,  and  I  thought  that  a  word  or  two  in  its  favour  might 
do  some  good. 

I  much  prefer  it  for  stereoscopic  views  to  either  blue  or  white,  both 
of  which  are  too  cold.  There  are  but  few  views  we  make  that  a  pink 
tint  does  not  suit  best,  especially  if  there  be  much  sky  in  the  picture. 
Of  course  the  soil,  architecture,  shrubbery,  trees,  water,  and  all  par¬ 
take  as  well  of  the  warm  tint  as  the  sky.  And  so  it  is  in  nature — a 
warm  sky  gives  a  glow  to  the  whole  landscape.  Nature,  we  know, 
is  always  more  pleasing  under  a  warm  summer  sky  than  under  a 
cold  winter  one,  and  what  looks  well  in  the  original  should  and  does 
look  well  in  the  copy. 

I  would,  therefore,  recommend  very  highly  the  deep  pink  as  being 
the  most  suitable  to  represent  nature  in  her  best  garb ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  convincing  you  that  I  am  correct  in  this  notion — as  some 
may  think  it  only  a  notion — I  will  enclose  two  views  for  you  to  com¬ 
pare  together.  They  are  printed  and  toned  with  the  same  care, 
from  the  same  negative — one  on  blue  paper  and  the  other  on  pink. 
The  blue  is  the  ordinary  shade,  and  the  pink  is,  I  think,  about  the 
deepest  shade  we  get.  I  want  you  to  notice  the  warm,  sunny  effect 
the  pink  gives  to  this  picture,  though  it  has  but  little  sky.  You  will 
observe,  also,  that  the  houses  and  trees  in  this  view  having  a  pink 
tint  is  no  drawback,  but  gives  to  the  whole  picture  a  more  natural 
and  much  more  pleasing  aspect  than  the  same  view  on  the  blue 
paper. 

Blue  is  also  useful  for  a  great  many  portraits,  and  I  hope  that 
manufacturers  will  continue  to  make  it,  and  to  see  that  both  it  and 
the  pink  are  permanent  colours.  I  have  some  doubts  whether  at  the 
present  time  all  of  it  is.  Of  tinted  paper  too  much  could  hardly  be 
said  in  its  favour.  I  consider  its  introduction  in  the  art,  next  to 
working  up  the  negative,  the  greatest  improvement  we  have  had  for 
some  time.  M.  P.  Simons. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  TOPO¬ 
GRAPHICAL  SURVEYS  OF  INDIA.f 

The  Preparation  of  the  Printing  Plate.-— It  has  been  before  stated 
that  the  printing  plates  are  of  glass.  The  ordinary  plate-glass  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  is  the  kind  we  have  hitherto  used, 
and  seems  to  answer  very  well.  The  plates  are  ground  on  one  side  with 
very  fine  sand.  When  required  for  use  they  are  thoroughly  cleaned  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  carefully  levelled  by  means  of  tripod  levelling 
screws,  placed  so  as  to  form  an  isosceles  triangle  corresponding  ;to  the 
size  of  the  plate.  This  method  is  much  more  convenient  than  using 
the  ordinary  levelling  stands. 

*  The  author  of  this  article,  which  is  extracted  from  Anthony’s  Photographic 
Bulletin,  is  evidently  not  aware  that  pink  paper  is  used  in  this  country  both  for 
landscapes  and  portraiture.— Eds. 

t  Concluded  from  page  256. 
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While  the  plates  are  being  levelled,  the  gelatine  solution  is  prepared 
as  follows  : — 

A.  — Gelatine  .  .  1  ounce, 

Sugar  .  ...  1  drachm, 

Distilled  water  .  6  ounces, 

heated  iu  a  water  bath  till  the  gelatine  is  dissolved. 

B.  — Honey  soap  *  .  30  grains, 

Distilled  water  .  1  ounce, 

boiled  till  the  soap  is  dissolved. 

C.  — Tannin .  10  grains. 

Water  . .  1  ounce. 

The  above  quantity  will  be  found  sufficient  for  two  square  feet  of  plate. 

As  soon  as  the  gelatine  solution  A  is  quite  ready,  solutions  B  and  C 
are  mixed  together  hot,  and  poured  gradually,  with  constant  stirring, 
into  A.  The  whole  is  then  strained  through  two  thicknesses  of  coarse 
cotton  cloth,  and  poured  evenly  over  the  plates,  any  bubbles  being  re¬ 
moved  with  the  point  of  a  penknife.  The  plates  are  then  covered  over 
with  a  light  paper  cover  to  prevent  dust  falling  on  them,  and  in  the  cold 
months  will  set  firmly  in  about  an  hour,  when  they  may  be  removed 
into  the  open  air  and  turned  face  downwards  upon  small  blocks  of  wood 
at  their  corners  to  remain  till  quite  dry,  which  will  be  in  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  hot  weather  and  rains,  however,  they 
will  neither  set  nor  dry  so  readily,  and  it  will  be  advisable  to  increase 
the  setting  power  of  the  gelatine  by  substituting  one  ounce  of  spirits  of 
wine  in  place  of  the  water  used  in  dissolving  the  tannin,  and  in  the 
rains  a  drying-box  must  be  used  for  drying  the  plates. 

When  the  plates  are  dry  they  may  either  be  put  away  till  required 
or  sensitised  at  once  in  a  bath  of — 


Bichromate  of  potash .  1  part. 

Water  . .  20  parts. 


They  are  allowed  to  remain  in  this  for  about  five  minutes,  and  are  then 
removed  to  a  drying-box  and  dried  with  a  gentle  heat.  When  dry  the 
deposit  at  the  back  of  the  plates,  as  well  as  any  inequalities  at  the 
corners  of  the  gelatine  film,  are  removed,  and  the  plates  are  ready  for 
exposure  to  light  under  the  negative. 

This  operation  is  performed  in  a  pressure-frame  in  the  same  way  as 
for  ordinary  photographs.  It  is  advisable,  however,  to  secure  clean 
margins  by  shielding  the  borders  of  the  negative  by  means  of  a  mask 
cut  out  in  yellow  or  brown  paper,  which  should  well  overlap  the  edges 
of  the  printing  plates.  The  mask  is  laid  on  the  glass  of  the  pressure- 
frame,  then  the  negative  in  its  proper  position  (should  this  be  a  trans¬ 
ferred  film  it  is  advisable  to  place  a  glass  plate  between  it  and  the  mask 
in  order  to  secure  the  most  perfect  contact).  The  sensitive  plate  is  then 
rubbed  over  with  a  little  powdered  soapstone  (called  in  the  bazaars  Tel 
Khurri )  to  prevent  its  adhesion  to  the  negative,  and  adjusted  in  its 
place  over  the  negative,  covered  with  a  sheet  of  black  velvet  or  brown 
paper,  over  which  a  thick  glass  plate  is  laid,  and,  if  necessary,  a  few 
sheets  of  thick  paper,  to  give  a  good  strong  pressure  when  the  bars  are 
shut  down.  The  thick  plate  of  glass  has  been  found  to  give  much 
sharper  and  more  even  contact  than  the  usual  back-board. 

The  amount  of  exposure  to  light  varies  from  about  ten  minutes  in  the 
sun  for  a  clear  line  subject  to  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  minutes  for  a 
subject  in  half-tones,  according  to  the  subject  and  intensity  of  the  light ; 
but,  as  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  progress  of  the  printing  by  in¬ 
spection,  it  is  necessary  to  use  an  actinometer  as  a  guide  to  the  exposure, 
and,  nothing  of  the  kind  being  available  in  India,  I  have  made  up  an 
instrument  which  seems  to  answer  the  purpose  very  fairly.  It  consists 
principally  of  a  box,  in  the  lid  of  which  is  fixed  a  translucent  scale 
divided  in  fourteen  squares  of  different  densities;  No.  1  being  almost 
quite  transparent,  while  No.  14  is  almost  perfectly  opaque,  numbers 
corresponding  to  the  densities  being  painted  in  opaque  colour  on  the  scale. 

The  body  of  the  box  contains  a  grooved  block  for  carrying  the  sensi¬ 
tive  film,  whether  on  paper  or  on  a  glass  plate,  and  a  strip  of  vulcanite 
for  pressing  it  into  close  contact  with  the  scale. 

As  it  is  advisable  that  the  composition  of  the  sensitive  film  used  with 
the  actinometer  should  be  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  printing 
plates,  strips  of  glass  are  coated  with  the  gelatine  mixture,  sensitised, 
and  dried  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  printing 
plates,  and  thus  the  progress  of  the  action  of  the  light  can  be  watched 
and  timed  very  closely. 

The  mode  of  using  the  actinometers  is  very  simple.  The  sensitive 
test  plate,  having  been  inserted  in  its  place  in  the  instrument,  is  exposed 
to  the  sun  at  the  same  time  as  the  printing  plate,  and,  when  the  neces¬ 
sary  time  of  exposure  is  about  expired,  is  examined,  when,  if  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  scale  shows  that  the  action  has  gone  far  enough,  the  printing 
plate  is  removed  from  the  light,  but  if  not  sufficiently  printed  it  remains 
longer.  It  is  a  good  plan,  when  the  exposure  appears  to  have  been 
sufficient,  to  plunge  the  test  plate  into  water,  when  the  full  effect  of  the 
light  will  immediately  become  visible,  and,  if  necessary,  more  exposure 
may  be  given  to  the  printing  plate. 

When  the  exposure  to  light  is  considered  sufficient  the  negative  and 
mask  are  removed,  and  the  bade  of  the  sensitive  plate  is  then  exposed  to 
light  for  about  five  or  ten  minutes  to  thoroughly  harden  the  gelatine, 

*  The  use  of  Calvert’s  medical  carbolic  soap  instead  of  honey  soap  has  been  attended 
with  great  advantage  in  preventing  the  gelatine  mixture  from  decomposing  while  dry¬ 
ing  in  hot  and  damp  weather.  It  seems  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  plates  free  from 
holes  and  other  defects,  and,  at  the  same  time,  works  clean  in  printing. 


and  prevent  it  from  swelling  too  much  in  the  after  processes.  It  is  as 
well  to  carry  on  this  second  exposure  under  a  piece  of  ground  glass, 
otherwise,  if  there  should  be  any  scratches  on  the  back  of  the  sensitive 
plate,  or  on  the  glass  of  the  pressure-frame,  they  will  show  as  white 
lines  on  the  print.  After  this  the  plate  is  taken  out  of  the  frame,  a 
little  tallow  is  rubbed  round  the  edges  to  prevent  water  getting  under¬ 
neath  and  stripping  the  film ;  it  is  then  plunged  in  water  and  thoroughly 
washed  till  all  traces  of  bichromate  have  been  removed,  and  is  ready 
for  printing. 

I  have  tried  several  other  compositions  for  preparing  the  printing 
films  and  most  of  the  other  published  processes  ;  but  though  the  dark 
colour  of  the  tanno- gelatine  film  prevents  the  action  of  light  being  easily 
seen,  and  is  also  objectionable  when  rolling  up  in  the  press,  I  have 
found  it  the  most  manageable  in  the  climate  of  Calcutta,  and  in  some 
respects  better  than  any  other  I  have  experimented  with. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  work  has  been  of  comparatively  small 
size,  not  exceeding  20  x  15,  but  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  advantages 
of  the  process  should  be  extended  to  the  reproduction  of  our  large 
standard  maps  of  the  Topographical  and  Revenue  Surveys.  When  the 
process  rS  once  fairly  started,  and  the  conditions  of  successful  working 
better  known,  this  subject  will  receive  my  full  attention. 

The  Printing. — The  plates  may  be  printed  in  the  lithographic  press, 
and  then  require  to  be  fixed  on  a  level  stone  with  plaster  of  Paris.  It 
has  been  found,  however,  more  convenient,  and  in  other  respects  better, 
to  print  them  with  vertical  pressure  in  the  ordinary  Albion  press ;  and, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  being  broken,  the  bed  of  the  press  is  fitted 
with  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  kamptulicon,  besides  a  sheet  of  vul¬ 
canised  india-rubber  on  which  the  plate  rests.  It  is  also  desirable  to 
place  a  sheet  of  white  paper  over  the  bedding  in  order  to  enable  the 
state  of  the  plate,  when  it  is  being  inked  up,  to  be  better  seen. 

The  plate  having  been  well  soaked  in  water  is  laid  on  the  press,  and, 
after  being  wiped  to  remove  the  excess  of  moisture,  is  inked  in,  if  a 
line  subject,  with  an  ordinary  lithographic  roller  charged  with  an  ink 
composed  of  lithographic  chalk  ink  thinned  with  a  little  olive  oil, 
followed  by  rolling  with  a  smooth  roller  to  clean  away  the  superfluous 
ink ;  a  mask  of  the  required  size  is  laid  on  the  plate,  over  this  comes 
the  printing  paper  covered  with  a  piece  of  soft  felt  to  drive  the  paper 
well  into  the  hollows  of  the  plate,  the  tympan  is  lowered,  and  the 
impression  pulled  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  plate  is  then  damped,  and 
the  work  goes  on  in  the  same  manner  without  difficulty. 

For  printing  in  half-tones,  however,  the  process  is  somewhat  different, 
and  to  obtain  uniformly  successful  results  requires  considerable  skill 
and  experience.  As  far  as  we  have  gone  the  following  procedure  has 
given  the  best  results  : — 

The  plate  is  first  inked  in  by  means  of  a  small  leather  hand-roller 
charged  with  stiff  ink  (rendered  stiffer,  if  necessary,  by  the  addition  of 
a  little  Canada  balsam),  which  takes  only  on  the  deeper  shadows  ;  the 
half-tones  are  then  brought  out  by  rolling  in  with  a  smooth  lithographic 
roller  charged  with  a  lighter  and  softer  ink.  Rollers  composed  of  glue, 
treacle,  soap,  and  catechu  have  been  found  useful  in  certain  cases  for 
inking  in  the  plates,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  lithographic  rollers  are  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  impressions  are  best  when  printed  on  enamelled  paper, 
but  a  smooth  glazed  printing  paper  also  seems  to  answer  well. 

Before  putting  away  the  plates  after  pi’inting  they  are  washed  with 
turpentine,  followed  by  a  very  weak  solution  of  caustic  potash  to 
remove  all  traces  of  the  greasy  ink  ;  they  may  also  be  treated  after  this 
with  a  mixture  of  gum  and  glycerine  with  advantage. 

Corrections. —A.  point  that  seemed  likely  to  greatly  interfere  with  the 
extended  use  of  the  process  in  this  office  was  the  difficulty  of  making 
corrections  on  the  plates.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  some  experiments 
lately  tried  have  shown  that  it  is  practicable  both  to  insert  and  to  take 
out  or  clear  up  details  on  the  gelatine  films. 

The  insertion  of  details  may  be  accomplished  by  two  or  three 
methods.  The  first  is  by  writing  in  the  required  additions  on  the  dry 
plate  with  a  pen  or  fine  brush,  using  an  ink  composed  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  used  alone  or  slightly  coloured  with  Indian  ink  or  indigo.  After 
the  additions  are  completed  the  plate  is  exposed  to  the  light  for  ten 
minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  till  the  bichromate  is  thoroughly 
reduced,  and  may  then  be  washed  and  printed  as  usual.  In  some 
cases  the  same  object  may  conveniently  be  accomplished  by  brushing 
over  the  part  with  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  allowing  it  to  dry,  m 
and  then  printing  in  the  required  details  from  another  negative. 

A  third  method  which  recommends  itself  by  its  simplicity  is  to  draw 
in  the  additional  details  with  an  ink  composed  of  solution  of  chrome- 
alum  ;  this  acts  instantaneously,  and  requires  no  exposure  to  light.  It 
has,  however,  been  found  not  quite  so  easy  to  use  as  the  bichromate 
solution,  but  further  experiment  in  this  direction  is  still  required. 

The  use  of  these  methods  of  drawing  upon  the  gelatine  film  opens  up 
a  large  and  very  important  field  of  research  as  to  their  applicability  in 
many  cases  as  a  substitute  for  lithography.  I  know  that  it  is  possible 
to  produce  line  drawings  in  this  manner,  and  believe  that  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  produce  tinted  drawings  also,  and,  if  possible,  shall 
give  my  attention  to  the  subject  during  the  coming  year. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  details  may  be  taken  out  by  the  aid  of 
a  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  cyanide  of  potassium,  and,  should  a 
plate  print  dirty,  it  may  be  cleaned  up  and  greatly  improved  by  the 
use  of  a  weaker  solution  of  the  latter  substance. 
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It  sometimes  happens  that  a  printing  plate  has  too  much  relief  in  the 
lights,  so  that  the  ink  will  not  readily  take  in  the  shadows  or  lines 
represented  by  the  deepest  hollows.  This  relief  may  be  much  reduced 
by  brushing  the  plate  over  with  dilute  nitric  acid — about  one  to  six,  or 
slightly  weaker.  The  plate  should  be  washed,  and,  on  inking  in,  the 
lines  will  be  found  to  take  the  ink  readily. 

Such  are  the  details  of  the  process  as  far  as  they  ^ave  been  worked 
at  present.  There  is,  however,  much  to  be  done  ;  but  with  the  large 
amount  of  current  work  constantly  on  hand  it  is  most  difficult  to  find 
time  to  devote  to  working  out  an  entirely  new  method  of  printing, 
and  nothing  much  can  be  done  till  my  full  establishment  is  completed 
by  the  arrival  of  a  photographer  from  England  who  will  be  able  to 
take  the  work  in  hand.  I  trust,  however,  that,  next  year,  I  may  be 
able  to  report  considerable  progress  in  the  useful  application  of  this 
valuable  system  of  photographic  reproduction. 

Sergeants  J.  and  B.  Mackenzie  have  rendered  great  assistance  in  the 
working  out  of  the  process — the  first  in  making  the  reversed  negatives, 
the  latter  in  bringing  his  skill  as  a  printer  to  bear  on  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  printing  by  the  new  system. 

J.  Waterhouse,  Captain, 

Assistant  Surveyor-General. 


(Coukmjjorarij  Urcss. 

— f — 

A  HOME-MADE  SYPHON. 

[Philadelphia  Photographer.] 

As  I  promised  you  some  time  ago  to  send  you  a  description  of  my  syphon 
for  the  benefit  of  my  brother  photographers  and  others,  here  it  is. 
Procure  a  glass  syringe  with  a  pipe  at  the  end — not  one  with  metal  stops, 
as  those  with  cork  are  the  best.  Get  also  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  any 
length  you  wish,  but  the  longer  the  tube  the  larger  must  be  the  syringe. 
Now  insert  the  pipe  of  the  syringe  into  one  end  of  the  tubing;  put  it 
( the  tube )  into  any  fluid  you  wish  to  draw  off ;  pull  out  the  rod  of  the 
syringe  its  full  length,  then  with  the  thumb  and  finger  press  the  rubber 
close  to  the  pipe  of  the  syringe ;  withdraw  the  syringe  ;  conduct  the 
tubing  into  any  vessel  you  wish  your  solution  to  run  into ;  discharge 
whatever  solution  you  may  have  drawn  into  the  syringe,  and  you  have 
it  complete. 

Instead  of  using  all  rubber  I  get  two  pieces  of  glass  tubing  any  length 
I  may  require,  and  then  I  join  them  together  with  a  piece  of  rubber 
tubing  by  inserting  one  end  of  each  of  the  glass  tubes  into  the  ends  of 
the  piece  of  rubber,  which  forms  a  kind  of  hinge,  which  makes  the  glass 
not  so  liable  to  get  broken  as  it  otherwise  would  be  if  it  was  simply  one 
piece  bent  in  the  middle ;  besides  it  is  more  handy  to  stow  away.  I 
then  get  another  piece  of  rubber  about  two  inches  long,  and  put  one  end 
of  the  glass  tube  into  it  for  about  one  quarter  or  one-half  an  inch.  The 
other  end  of  the  other  piece  of  glass  I  grind  or  nip  with  nippers  till  I 
get  it  something  the  shape  of  a  quill  pen.  The  advantage  of  this  is  that 
you  can  put  it  to  the  bottom  of  your  bath-holder  without  disturbing  the 
sediment  at  the  bottom. 

Of  course,  should  any  dirty  photographer  have  more  than  half-an-inch 
of  rubbish  at  the  bottom  of  his  bath,  he  will  have  to  'make  the  nib  on 
his  tube  that  much  longer.  To  use  it  you  have  simply  to  put  the  end 
of  your  syringe,  as  mentioned  before,  into  the  end  of  the  rubber 
attached  to  the  glass  tube ;  but  I  find  it  well  sometimes  to  draw  the 
rod  out  of  the  syringe,  and  dip  the  end  with  the  cotton  upon  it  into 
the  solution.  The  advantage  of  this  is  that  it  swells  the  cotton,  and 
makes  it  fit  the  cylinder  of  the  syringe  better  than  when  dry.  Of 
course,  if  you  wish  to  draw  off  any  solution  to  the  last  drop,  you  have 
simply  to  change  the  rubber  from  the  end  not  cut  pen-shape  to  that 
end,  and  so  reverse  the  pipes  which  go  into  the  solution. 

If  any  of  your  readers  have  anything  more  simple  and  better  for  its 
purpose  than  the  above  I  should  really  like  to  know  it.  I  have  used  it 
for  the  past  eleven  years,  and  it  has  never  failed  to  answer  every  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  a  syphon  is  required.  J.  H.  Griepiths. 


HJtelinp  of  Societies. 

— ♦ — - 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  27th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Library,  William  Brown-street, — 
the  President  (Mr.  R.  C.  Johnson)  occupying  the  chair. 

A  number  of  prints,  produced  by  the  under-mentioned  gentlemen,  were 
exhibited  : — By  Mr.  O.  R.  Green  :  twelve  excellent  prints,  full  of 
detail,  of  French  cathedrals,  &c.,  from  collodio -bromide  plates.  By 
the  President :  twelve  exceedingly-fine  enlargements,  13  x  11,  enlarged 
from  the  stereoscopic  negatives  taken  by  him  during  the  recent  Moabite 
expedition.  The  excellence  of  these  enlargements  should  convince 
anyone  that  in  long  and  difficult  journeys  there  is  no  necessity  to  take 
heavy  and  bulky  apparatus. 


The  President  remarked  that  the  negatives  had  been  varnished  for 
safety,  but  before  enlarging  from  them  the  varnish  had  been  removed 
in  the  usual  way. 

The  Rev.  G.  J.  Banner  alluded  to  the  pleasant  excursion  of  the 
Society  to  Bettws-y-Coed,  and  handed  round  some  prints  taken  on 
that  occasion. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  two  of  Mr.  Waymouth’s  new  half  and 
whole-plate  vignetting  papers,  mounted  on  a  cardboard  edging.  These 
were  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  printing-frame,  and  gave  increased 
gradation  and  softness. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  exhibited  a  number  of  negatives  on  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley’s  plates,  which  were  examined  with  much  interest. 

Mr.  Phipps  pointed  out  some  that  were  spoiled  by  blurring,  which 
showed  that  the  stained  films  were  not  so  effective  in  preventing  blur¬ 
ring  as  the  non-actinic  backing. 

Mr.  0.  R.  Green  offered  two  of  his  24  x  18  prints  to  the  Association 
as  prizes.  It  was  decided  that  one  should  be  given  for  the  best  six 
negatives — size  above  8  x  5  to  12  x  10,  and  one  for  the  best  twrelve 
negatives — size  8x5  and  under;  all  to  be  taken  this  season  on  dry 
plates,  and  printed  by  the  members  themselves.  The  negatives  to  be 
exhibited  untouched. 

Mr.  Henderson  proposed  and  Mr.  Wilson  seconded  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Green  for  his  kind  offer. 

The  next  excursion  was  fixed  for  Monday,  the  16th  inst.,  by  the 
trains  leaving  the  landing-stage  for  Chirk  at  8.5  and  9.40  a.m. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

— ♦ — 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  BERLIN. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  4th  April  last.  Dr.  Vogel 
occupied  the  chair. 

The  first  thing  done  was  to  discuss  some  remarks  made  by  Herr  Feye- 
rabend  at  the  previous  meeting,  regarding  the  employment  of  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potash  as  a  restorer  of  old  silver  baths.  This  member  had 
stated  in  his  sweeping  way  that  there  was  no  other  plan  to  be  compared 
to  this ;  and  yet  constantly  complaints  were  made  in  the  journals  that 
baths  fogged  when  this  chemical  was  used  to  cleanse  them,  and  he 
himself  had  for  a  number  of  years  been  subject  to  the  evil.  This  is  not 
accounted  for  by  the  alkaline  working  of  the  potash  (after  the  demolition 
of  the  permanganate) ;  for  he  had  added  an  equivalent  portion  of  nitric 
acid  to  his  solution  of  it  (the  solution  kept  well),  and  yet  the  fogging 
came.  He  tried  various  remedies,  and  had  put  questions  to  the  Society 
which  gave  him  no  light,  but  at  last  he  had  worked  it  out.  His  perfect 
method  was  to  add  permanganate  to  the  bath  till  it  appeared  a  violet- 
red  colour  in  transmitted  light.  It  is  then  put  in  a  porcelain  tray,  and 
heated  till  about  a  sixth  of  the  contents  has  evaporated.  By  that 
means  the  removal  of  the  noxious  matter  is  rendered  complete,  and  the 
alcohol  almost  entirely  removed.  After  that  the  necessary  quantity  of 
water  should  be  added  to  the  bath,  which  will  be  found  now  to  give 
brilliant  pictures,  free  from  fog. 

Herr  0.  Lindener  said,  in  reference  to  these  statements  [which  we 
have  greatly  condensed],  that  he  had  never  found  any  benefit  from 
using  permanganate  of  potash. 

Dr.  Vogel  observed  that  it  required  great  caution,  because  any  excess 
in  the  bath  worked  mischief.  He  employed  a  solution  of  one  to  fifty, 
and  added  it,  drop  by  drop,  to  the  silver.  If  the  violet  colour  disappear 
on  the  bath  being  rapidly  shaken  up,  add  again  a  drop,  and  so  on  till  the 
colour  comes  to  change  very  slowly.  By  taking  this  precaution  he  had, 
amid  many  experiments,  no  failures. 

The  Secretary  said  that  he  had  once  added  permanganate  of  potash 
in  excess  to  a  bath,  and  found  that  by  heating  it  he  restored  its  working 
properties.  For  removing  organic  substances  from  the  silver  bath  it 
was  often  an  indispensable  help ;  but  some  used  it  for  clearing  the  bath 
from  iodide,  for  which  it  was  of  no  use,  being  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the 
agent  they  employed.  Hence  the  frequent  complaints  of  failure  from 
those  who  tried  it. 

The  meeting  next  proceeded  to  hear  the  reports  from  the  various 
officers  of  the  Society  for  the  past  year.  First  came  that  of  the 
librarian,  Herr  0.  Lindener,  who  stated  that  the  library  had  grown  but 
little,  and  had  been  but  little  used  during  the  year — a  state  of  things 
accounted  for,  so  far  as  the  last  item  at  least  was  concerned,  by  the 
distance  of  the  library  from  the  hall  of  meeting.  He  advocated  having 
a  press  in  the  hall. 

After  some  remarks  from  Herr  Petsch  upon  the  condition  of  the 
exchange  of  photographs  department,  over  which  he  presided,  and 
which  were  altogether  of  merely  local  interest, 

The  Treasurer  read  his  statement  of  accounts  for  the  year.  It 
showed  the  Society  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition,  showing  a 
balance  for  the  year  of  sixty-eight  thalers  (about  £10). 

Herr  Quidde  laid  before  the  Society  an  original  specimen  of  the 
working  of  a  large  lens.  He  took  a  group  of  persons  by  means  of  a 
three-inch  lens.  Between  the  figures  and  the  objective  there  were 
several  iron  bars  of  an  inch  thick.  These  appeared  upon  the  plate  to 
be  completely  transparent,  so  that  the  forms  of  the  figures  behind 
were  distinctly  visible,  and  the  more  so  the  nearer  the  bars  were  to 
the  lens.  The  cause  of  this  he  (Herr  Quidde)  demonstrates  by  an 
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illustration  which  it  is  not  needful  to  give,  as  it  simply  consists  in 
showing  that  the  large  disc  of  a  big  lens  enables  it,  so  to  say,  to  look 
past  the  bars  so  as  to  make  them  of  small  or  little  account.  We  do 
not  advise  our  readers  to  get  large  lenses  and  set  up  railings  merely  to 
show  how  easily  they  can  be  seen  through. 

The  old  officials  were  re-elected  for  the  present  year.  Dr.  Zenker 
was  appointed  delegate  of  the  Society  to  the  Vienna  Exhibition. 

The  Secretary’s  report  was  deferred  to  a  future  meeting ;  and  this 
being  all  the  business  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

— ♦ — 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  MARSEILLES. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society  held  on  the  23rd  April,  the  business  was 
almost  wholly  confined  to  hearing  a  description  from  M.  Vidal  of  his 
recent  visit  to  Paris.  This  paper  consisted,  to  a  large  extent,  of  the 
remarks  we  have  already  given,  much  expanded,  and  of  others  of  a 
similar  character  added  thereto. 

A  selection  of  prints  done  by  MM.  Geymet  and  Alker  were  exhibited, 
and  elicited  strong  marks  of  commendation,  as  being  very  fine  samples 
of  direct  printing  from  carbon  films  on  stone.  They  are  not  so  fine  as 
the  work  of  M.  Albert,  of  Munich — lack  softness  and  roundness  of 
finish — but  still,  all  things  considered,  they  were  held  to  be  very 
promising.  The  firm  has  no  intention  of  keeping  its  process  a  secret. 

M.  Vidal  dwelt  for  some  time  on  the  zeal  and  skill  of  M.  A.  Marion, 
and  on  the  excellence  of  the  carbon  processes  introduced  by  him ;  but 
as  these  have  so  recently  been  introduced  to  photographers  in  this 
country  by  that  gentleman  himself,  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate 
the  subject  here.  After  finishing  his  recital  of  all  that  he  did  and  saw 
in  Paris,  he  (M.  Vidal)  was  invited  to  state  how  his  own  new  poly¬ 
chromatic  process  was  faring.  He  thereupon  expressed  his  regret  that 
want  of  time  had  compelled  him  to  send  off  the  large  picture  he  had 
done  by  it  to  Vienna  without  showing  it  to  the  members.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  had  seen  it  and  could  testify  to  the  wonderful  effect  and  variety 
of  the  tints  obtained.  Recently  he  had  been  pursuing  his  researches, 
and,  persuaded  of  the  difficulty  of  employing  stearine  as  an  isolating 
medium  on  account  of  the  great  trouble  in  removing  it  from  the  surfaces 
of  the  several  monochromes  composing  the  sheet,  he  proposed  to  himself 
the  following  problem :  — •  To  find  a  substance  transparent  as  glass, 
flexible  as  paper,  and  endowed  with  the  property  of  resisting  contrac¬ 
tion  or  expansion,  whether  from  immersion  in  liquids,  such  as  warm 
water,  water  saturated  with  alum,  and  cold  water,  or  from  the  effects 
of  drying ;  in  short,  a  substance  susceptible  of  receiving  the  image  pro¬ 
visionally  as  the  stearine  paper  does,  but  without  losing  the  greasy 
matter  when  the  picture  is  put  on  the  permanent  mount,  and  when  one 
monochrome  is  superimposed  on  the  other.  This  problem,  so  com¬ 
plicated  in  appearance,  he  (M.  Vidal)  thought  he  had  solved  by 
substituting  waxed  cloth  for  stearine  paper.  The  sort  known  in 
commerce  as  “ taffetas  gommd”  he  found  to  do  very  well,  and  he 
showed  a  sample  of  it  with  which  he  had  already  developed  and  trans¬ 
ferred  three  prints  successfully.  The  cloth,  as  is  natural  with  what  is 
made  for  quite  another  purpose  to  his,  presented  some  imperfections 
easily  removable,  and  which  he  hoped  some  of  the  makers  would  try 
to  remove.  M.  Vidal  dwelt  upon  the  difficulties  which  he  had  encoun¬ 
tered  in  preparing  his  great  print  for  the  exhibition.  His  experience, 
he  said,  had  taught  him  the  absolute  necessity  of  clearing  the  gelatine 
tissue  from  all  excess  of  bichromate  after  removing  it  from  the  bath. 
Without  great  care  being  bestowed  upon  this  point,  and  by  merely 
hanging  the  sheet  up  by  the  corners  to  dry,  the  result  is  that  an 
excess  of  bichromate  settles  there  and  produces  an  image  of  much 
greater  intensity  at  one  end  of  the  sheet  than  at  the  other.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  mishap,  he  recommends  straining  the  sheets  by  placing  them 
on  a  glass  slab  and  squeezing  the  excess  moisture  out  with  a  wooden 
roller,  after  which  they  may  be  hung  up  to  dry  without  any  damage. 

Various  samples  of  his  polychromes  were  submitted  to  the  Society 
by  M.  Vidal,  which  were  examined  with  much  interest,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  evening  being  then  exhausted,  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
at  a  late  hour. 


Cflmspjtmbme. 

Letter  from  M.  L£on  Vidal  on  Photopolychromy.  — The  Bachrach 
Process  op  Printing  upon  Painters’  Canvas.-— M.  Lacan’s  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  Present  Phase  of  Photography.— -Superior  Excel¬ 
lence  op  Negatives  upon  Washed  Films. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  M.  Leon  Vidal,  Secretary  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Marseilles,  in  which  he  replies  to  the  article  of 
Mr.  Penny,  at  page  217  of  this  Journal,  relating  to  the  discovery  of  a 
method  of  pigment  printing  in  more  than  one  colour,  and  requests  me 
to  lay  before  my  readers  the  substance  of  his  reply. 

M.  Vidal  says  that  he  has  not  yet  published  any  account  of  his  pro¬ 
cess  of  photopolychromy,  and  therefore  that  no  one  is  entitled  to  say 
that  he  has  borrowed  his  ideas  from  anyone— the  fact  being  that  he  had 


never  before  heard  of  Mr.  Penny’s  process,  and  if  he  be  indebted  to  any¬ 
one  for  the  idea  of  his  own  it  is  to  M.  Ducos  du  Hauron,  with  whom 
he  is  on  very  friendly  and  loyal  terms. 

M.  Vidal  adds  that,  as  soon  as  he  has  laid  his  process  before  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Photographic  Society  of  France, 
he  will  send  me  some  specimens,  and  an  account  of  the  process  specially 
intended  for  publication  in  one  of  my  letters  to  this  Journal.  I  have 
thanked  him  for  this  kind  offer,  which  was  the  more  pleasing  because 
it  was  quite  spontaneous  on  his  part,  and  have  assured  him  that  I  await 
with  impatience  the  arrival  of  the  specimens. 

Respecting  Mr.  Penny’s  process,  it  is  indeed  very  ingenious  ;  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  late  Mr.  Blair,  of  Perth,  was  in  the 
field  before  him  with  the  same  idea,  and  I  rather  think  that  he  actually 
published  it  in  his  little  book  about  four  years  ago,  but  not  having  a 
copy  by  me  at  this  moment  to  refer  to  I  do  not  feel  quite  sure.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  Mr.  Blair  sent  me,  about  four  years  ago,  a  carbon  print  of  a 
landscape  printed  in  two  colours,  a  black  and  a  grey,  the  distances 
being  grey,  and  the  foreground  shadows  a  warm  black.  I  have  still  got 
this  proof  by  me  at  home.  At  Mr.  Blair’s  request  I  once  showed  it  to 
M.  Braun,  of  Dornach ;  but  the  idea  received  from  him  the  same  cold 
reception  that  Mr.  Penny’s  similar  idea  did  from  the  Autotype 
Company.  The  proof  is  somewhere  amongst  my  old  curiosities,  and  if 
I  can  find  it  on  my  return  home,  I  will  send  it  to  our  Editors  to  see.* 
The  pigmented  tissue  was  first  coated  with  grey  and  then  with  black. 
The  light,  on  passing  through  the  clear  parts  of  the  negative,  acted  on 
both  layers,  and  produced  a  vigorous  black  in  the  shadows  of  the  print ; 
but  where  it  was  partially  stopped  by  the  blacks  of  the  negative  it  only 
acted  on  the  grey  pigment,  and  thus  the  distances  and  the  delicate  gra¬ 
dations  in  the  lights  were  rendered  of  a  paler  and  a  greyer  colour  than 
the  deep  shadows,  producing  an  atmospheric  effect.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  a  similar  effect  to  this  can  be  produced  by  double  inking  in  the 
heliotype  process.  M.  Vidal  has  probably  developed  the  same  idea  to 
a  greater  extent ;  but  this  we  shall  know  when  we  receive  the  account 
of  his  process  from  his  own  lips. 

I  would  just  observe  that  no  one  should  ever  feel  aggrieved  when  a 
company  does  not  take  up  with  enthusiasm  a  crude  idea.  It  should  be 
the  policy  of  an  inventor  to  perfect  his  invention  himself  before  he 
exhibits  specimens  of  it,  and  to  guard  his  secret  carefully  until  he  is 
ready  to  show  really  good  work  by  his  process.  It  will  generally  be 
found  that  the  man  who  publishes  a  crude  idea  and  exhibits  imperfect 
specimens  only  gets  himself  into  trouble.  Numerous  instances  of  this 
could  easily  be  cited  from  the  history  of  our  art.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
M.  Tessi4  du  Mothay  had  guarded  his  secret  of  photocollography,  and 
had  bent  his  whole  energies  to  the  task  of  working  it  out  to  a  practical 
success  himself,  it  would  now  have  been  worth  a  large  fortune  to  him. 
When  Mr.  Blair  sent  me  his  print,  which  I  have  just  described,  he 
asked  me  what  he  should  do  with  the  process;  he  even  generously 
offered  to  publish  it.  In  reply  I  said — Work  it  out  yourself,  if  you  can, 
and  do  not  publish  the  idea  prematurely  and  in  a  crude  state.  Photo¬ 
graphy  is  an  art  which  addresses  the  eye;  therefore  good  specimens,  of 
which  the  eye  can  judge  at  once,  are  the  best  passport  to  success  which 
any  new  photographic  process  can  have.  You  cannot  easily  reason  a 
photographer  with  a  belief  in  the  good  qualities  of  a  new  process ;  you 
must  appeal  to  his  eye  rather  than  to  his  understanding.  When  I  hear 
of  two  or  more  disputants  laying  claim  to  the  merit  of  having  first 
conceived  some  crude  idea  which  others  have  worked  out  I  say  to 
myself— Why  did  not  one  of  these  clever  inventors  work  the  thing  out 
himself?  and  I  marvel  more  at  his  want  of  sagacity  in  not  doing  so 
than  at  his  cleverness  in  having  conceived  the  crude  idea.  Thus  it  may 
he  positively  discreditable  to  a  man  to  have  a  right  idea ;  and  when 
other  men  have  worked  it  out  the  less  he  has  to  say  about  the  part 
which  he  played  in  the  matter  at  first  the  better  for  his  own  reputation 
for  sagacity. 

The  Bachrach  process  of  printing  upon  painters’  canvas  has  lately 
been  published  in  the  Bulletin  Beige.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

Prepare  the  three  following  liquids,  which  are  not  to  be  mixed  until 
they  are  required  for  use  : — 

1. — Citric  acid,  in  powder  .  16  grammes. 

Alcohol  .  250  cubic  cents. 

2.  — Pure  benzoin  .  13  grammes. 

Alcohol . -. .  250  cubic  cents. 

3.  — Chloride  of  strontium  .  13  grammes. 

Alcohol .  250  cubic  cents. 

’There  is  no  occasion  for  our  correspondent  doing  this,  as  we  already  possess  copies 
of  Mr.  Blair’s  prints.— Eds, 
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Add  a  little  water  to  the  last  to  dissolve  the  salt.  Chloride  of  ammonia 
may  be  employed  instead  of  strontium,  but  the  latter  is  better. 

Prepare  next  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  ammonia,  at  twelve  per 
cent.,  slightly  acidulated  with  nitric  acid — enough  to  redden  litmus 
paper.  To  prepare  the  canvas  spread  upon  it  with  a  sponge  or  a  tuft 
of  cotton  a  solution  composed  of  one  part  of  the  ammoniacal  liquid  in 
twelve  parts  of  water  for  a  few  instants.  Rinse  it  immediately  and 
pour  upon  it  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitric  acid  (at  six  per  cent. ).  •  Rinse 
again  and  dry.  These  operations  are  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
oil  from  the  surface  and  to  neutralise  the  destructive  action  of  the  am¬ 
monia  upon  the  canvas,  and  at  the  same  time  to  form  a  substratum  of 
nitrate  of  lead  instead  of  carbonate  of  lead,  the  action  of  which  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  photographic  print. 

When  the  canvas  is  dry  mix  equal  parts  of  liquors  1,  2  and  3,  and 
immerse  it  in  it ;  or,  if  very  large,  apply  the  mixture  with  a  brush  or 
tuft  of  cotton.  When  this  is  dry  the  canvas  may  be  excited  as  soon  as 
you  choose.  Excite  it  in  the  usual  way  with  a  brush  or  tuft  of  cotton 
by  means  of  the  liquid  recommended.  Print  upon  it  whilst  still  wet. 
The  quality  of  the  proof  will  be  improved  if  you  add  fifteen  cubic 
centimetres  of  glycerine  to  250  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution ;  the 
whites  will  be  better  preserved,  and  the  drying  will  be  less  rapid. 

To  tone  the  print  apply  with  a  brush  a  solution  of  thirty  grammes  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  in  180  of  water  containing  twenty  grammes  of 
chloride  of  gold.  [There  is  probably  some  mistake  here,  but  I  translate 
it  literally.]  Tone  until  the  proof  is  sufficiently  sharp;  then  wash  for 
several  hours  in  water.  It  is  the  only  process  of  this  kind  which  can 
be  employed  under  all  circumstances. 

M.  Ernest  Lacan,  after  watching  the  progress  of  photography  for 
twenty  years  in  his  capacity  as  editor — first,  of  La  Lumkre  and 
subsequently  of  the  Moniteur — writes  thus  of  the  present  state  of  our 
art  : — 

“Everyone  who  has  watched  from  day  to  day  the  labours  of  experimentalists, 
and  taken  note  of  the  general  direction  of  their  studies,  must  be  aware  of  the 
incontestable  fact  that  photography  has  now  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  its 
existence.  After  having  attained  as  nearly  as  possible  to  perfection  in  the 
taking  of  negatives  (!)  all  new  researches  are  directed  towards  the  printing 
processes. 

“Just  as  we  have  seen,  after  the  introduction  of  the  first  negative  processes, 
their  application  to  glass  by  means  of  albumen,  and  thence  by  means  of 
collodion,  so  do  we  now  behold  carbon  printing  leading  the  way  to  photolitho¬ 
graphy,  helio-engraving,  and  printing  with  printing  ink.  By  studying  the 
properties  of  bichromated  gelatine  we  have  discovered  quite  a  new  series 
ef  unexpected  resources.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  printing  with  the  salts 
of  silver  will  have  seen  its  day.” 

Very  good,  M.  Lacan,  so  far  as  your  remarks  relate  to  printing;  but 
are  not  the  negative  processes  equally  in  a  transition  state  ?  Are  we 
not  getting  dissatisfied  with  the  shortcomings  of  our  common  wet  col¬ 
lodion  process,  and  sighing  for  something  better  ?  For  my  own  part,  I 
am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  sensitive  plates  loith  the  free  nitrate  left 
dinging  to  the  film  are  a  mistake,  and  that  washed  plates  are  much  to 
be  preferred.  The  best  negatives  in  my  possession  are  those  with  which 
I  am  now  returning  home  from  a  photograghic  tour,  taken  upon  washed 
films,  used  moist.  Some  of  these  I  shall  send  to  London  for  the  in¬ 
spection  of  the  curious.  A  high  degree  of  rapidity  can  be  obtained 
when  the  films  contain  bromide  of  silver  only. 

In  the  negatives  which  I  shall  show  there  is  no  feeble  solarisation  of 
the  sky  and  high  lights,  no  blurring,  and  no  hard,  wiry  outlines  masked 
by  a  white  halo ;  whilst  the  details  in  the  deepest  shadows  are  indicated 
with  a  firmness  and  delicacy  of  gradation  which  I  have  never  seen 
equalled  by  the  common  wet  process.  Add  to  this  that  the  colour  of 
the  deposit  is  of  that  brownish-yellow  tint  which  is  so  favourable  to 
stopping  the  passage  of  the  actinic  rays  in  printing. 

St.  Roga,  May  29,  1873.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

— ♦ — 

MARION’S  CARBON  PROCESSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  M.  Marion  himself  states  that  “negative”  is  the 
right  word,  there  can,  of  course,  be  no  further  doubt  in  the  matter.  In 
the  French  paper  sent  to  me,  however,  as  also  in  the  paper  read  before 
the  French  Photographic  Society,  the  word  “  n^gatif'1  (not  dicl k)  was 
was  used,  and  the  only  correct  rendering  of  this  into  English  is  obviously 
“  negative.” 

I  am  sorry  M.  Marion  did  not  send  to  me  to  correct  the  mistake,  as 
it  has  led  to  some  misunderstanding,  especially  as  the  rough  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  me  (the  results  of  which  I  exhibited  at  the  meeting) 


seemed  to  show  that  M.  Marion  produced  his  prints  in  the  manner  I 
indicated. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  Baden  Pritchard. 

War  Department,  Wooliokh,  June  3,  1873. 

[The  supposed  discrepancy  between  our  statement  and  that  of  Mr. 
Pritchard  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  explained  by  the  fact  that  we 
are  speaking  of  two  different  processes. — Eds.] 

- 4 - 

ENLARGEMENTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  enable  me  to  obtain  more 
particular  instructions  for  making  enlargements  according  to  the  method 
given  in  your  last  Almanac  by  Mr.  Jennings. 

I  can|reproduce  negatives  from  ditto  up  to  the  “thin  negative  ”  stage, 
i.e.,  after  the  application  of  the  nitric  acid ;  but,  after  that,  I  have 
always  failed  to  sufficiently  invigorate  the  deposit,  either  by  the  alka¬ 
line  or  acid  and  silver  application  as  described.  It  is  so  beautiful  a 
process  I  should  like  to  succeed  perfectly  with  it. 

I  may  add  that  I  have  used  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  emulsion  for 
the  purpose  of  my  experiments.  I  presume  the  picture  should  be  fixed 
after  being  completely  redeveloped. 

If  you  will  kindly  make  some  note  in  your  next  issue  for  my  benefit 
I  shall  be  greatly  obliged. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  N. 

19,  Corn  hill,  E.C.,  May  29,  1873. 

[We  publish  the  letter  of  our  correspondent  as  the  best  way  of 
eliciting  the  information  required. — Eds.] 

- 4 - 

THE  WET  BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Permit  me  to  thank  Mr.  Sutton  for  his  kind  remarks 
at  page  237  on  my  failures  with  the  wet  and  dry  bromide  process  and 
bath.  Since  his  letter  appeared  I  have  increased  the  quantity  of  bro¬ 
mide  of  cadmium  in  my  collodion  from  eight  to  twelve  grains  per  ounce, 
decreased  the  time  of  immersion  in  the  bath  from  five  minutes  to  three 
minutes,  but  allowing  the  plates  after  removal  from  the  bath  to  drain 
for  about  thirty  seconds  while  standing  on  the  dipper ;  they  are  then 
washed  in  four  dishes  of  rain  water  taken  from  barrels  in  the  yard,  and 
coated  with  a  preservative  made  by  beating  up  the  white  of  one  egg  with 
five  ounces  of  water,  allowed  to  subside  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  filtered 
through  a  thin  plug  of  cotton  wool. 

Since  making  these  alterations  in  the  mode  of  working  and  in  the 
collodion  I  have  produced  some  of  the  best  negatives  I  have  ever 
taken,  and  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  process ;  but,  as  I  have  had 
several  failures  which  I  am  unable  to  account  for,  perhaps  Mr.  Sutton 
would  excuse  my  again  asking  for  some  further  information. 

The  views  which  I  have  chiefly  tried  to  take  have  been  of  H.  M.  S. 
Devastation,  in  Queenstown  harbour,  the  lenses  used  being  Grubb’s  six 
inches  stereo,  view  lenses,  stop  -JL,  exposure  in  bright  sunshine  half-a- 
minute  and  one  minute ;  or  Dallmeyer’s  wide-angle  view  lens,  seven 
inches  focus,  stop  (or  so  as  to  bring  out  the  details  of  distant 
hills  and  headlands),  exposure  twenty  seconds,  forty  seconds,  and 
one  minute,  according  to  the  light  and  size  of  the  stop. 

All  the  plates  prepared  on  dark  days  and  exposed  wet  have  turned 
out  well — dense  in  the  lights,  clear  glass  in  the  shadows,  but  abounding 
in  detail,  and  no  trouble  whatever  in  the  development ;  but  on  bright, 
sunny  days  all  seems  to  go  wrong,  no  matter  how  I  may  vary  the  exposure. 
I  find  great  difficulty  in  bringing  out  the  details  either  in  the  lights  or 
shadows ;  there  is  a  deposit  all  over  the  plate  sufficient  to  obliterate 
any  details  there  otherwise  would  be,  the  sides  of  the  ship,  which  are 
painted  black,  coming  out  with  a  fog  over  them  instead  of  nearly  clear 
glass.  If  I  add  one  or  two  drops  of  the  ammonia  solution  to  the 
developer,  with  twice  the  number  of  drops  of  the  bromide  solution  men¬ 
tioned  in  Mr.  Sutton’s  pamphlet,  I  get  dense  fog  at  once. 

The  plates  prepared  on  fine,  sunny  days  have,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
appearance  of  having  been  prepared  on  dirty  plates,  although  they  are 
cleaned  with  great  care ;  and  also  look  as  if  all  the  chemicals  were  out 
of  order  and  at  loggerheads.  Should  the  next  day  be  dark  the  same 
chemicals  work  well. 

At  first  I  thought  all  these  ills  were  caused  by  too  much  light  coming 
through  the  orange  paper  on  the  window,  and  the  plates  being  pre¬ 
pared  close  to  it ;  but  I  found  some  of  the  best  plates  were  prepared 
the  same  day  as  when  the  other  plates  turned  out  badly,  so  I  can  hardly 
think  the  window  is  in  fault. 

I  have  sometimes  been  annoyed  by  pinholes  in  otherwise  good 
negatives.  As  the  bath  is  quite  new  and  the  preservative  filtered  twice 
before  use  I  cannot  account  for  these. 

I  should  like  to  know  if  it  be  necessary  to  pour  much  water  over  a 
plate  7i  x  5  inches  previous  to  development.  Does  a  trace  of  the 
preservative  on  or  in  the  film  tend  to  produce  stains  or  other  imperfec¬ 
tions  ?  My  plan  has  generally  been  to  put  the  plate  (if  it  looked  dry  on 
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removal  from  the  dark  slide)  into  a  dish  of  rain  water  while  I  prepared 
the  developer,  then  to  put  the  plate  on  a  plate-holder  and  pour  about 
four  or  six  ounces  of  water  over  it  before  developing. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Queenstown,  June  2,  1873.  Subaltern. 

— * — 

“HOOPER’S  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK-KEEPING  FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— -To  know  and  then  to  acknowledge  one’s  short  comings 
is  generally  considered  the  first  step  towards  improvement.  As  a  rule, 

rofessional  men  are  not  good  men  of  business,  especially  if  they  are 

orn  and  bred  to  the  profession  they  follow ;  and  I  humbly  submit 
that  photographers  are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  proverbial  that 
artists  are  easily  taken  in,  and  almost  certain  to  be  hardly  dealt  with 
by  some  sharp  business  man,  unless  they  have  been  successful  enough, 
by  some  chef  d'ceuvre  or  other,  to  obtain  a  name  that  shall  carry  all 
before  it  and  make  their  fortune  through  dealing  immediately  with  the 
general  public — always  the  best  paymasters  of  art. 

'Our  most  successful  portraitists  in  a  commercial  sense  have  been 
men  more  noted  for  business  tact  than  artistic  taste  ;  and  it  is  on  this 
account  I  am  anxious  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  benefit  our  more 
deserving  brethren.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  an  accepted  axiom  in  all  trades 
to  “be  sure  you  know  how  you  stand,”  so  would  I  urge  this  especially 
upon  professional  photographers,  who,  as  a  rule,  keep  their  accounts 
very  slovenly,  and  scarcely  ever  do  know  how  they  really  stand.  One 
frequently  sees  advertisements  in  the  photographic  journals  for  ladies 
to  take  the  reception  room,  and  “some  knowledge  of  accounts  required,” 
&c.  Now,  Gentlemen,  I  submit  that  our  English  ladies’  education  in 
this  respect  is  seriously  neglected  ;  in  fact,  en  passant,  I  think  that, 
were  this  subject  more  appreciated,  we  should  have  more  comfortable 
houses,  happier  husbands,  and  marriages  would  be  far  more  general 
than  they  have  been  of  late. 

In  bringing  before  the  profession  a  complete  and  comprehensive,  as 
well  as  a  simple,  plan  of  keeping  accounts  suitable  for  a  photographic 
business  it  has  been  my  aim  to  consider  these  drawbacks,  and  arrange 
a  set  of  books  so  that  the  least  initiated  may  be  able  to  grasp  the 
system  at  a  glance.  It  has  been  the  custom  in  many  establishments  to 
burden  the  public  with  four  or  five  figures  as  the  number  of  their  nega¬ 
tive  (in  fact,  I  have  seen  no  less  than  six  figures  in  one  instance),  and 
then,  when  copies  are  ordered,  apply  to  the  customer  for  the  number,  as 
if  he  or  she  always  carried,  either  in  the  head  or  purse,  the  number  of 
a  certain  negative  taken  perhaps  years  before.  This  was  certainly  a 
bad  system,  and  one  that  has  caused  much  annoyance. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  asked— What  do  you  propose?  I  answer — Keep 
your  day  book  on  a  correct  principle,  and  then  it  will  only  be  necessary 
for  the  customer  to  know  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  of  whom 
copies  are  required.  This  is  easily  done  by  an  index  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  day  book,  which  should  be  posted  up  at  the  end  of  each 
day.  This  will  only  occupy  about  five  minutes,  and  save  as  many  1 
hours  of  searching  at  some  future  time.  Another  advantage  of  this  day 
book  is  that  the  entire  transaction  is  contained  on  one  line,  there  being 
first  the  number  of  the  negative,  then  the  date,  next  the  name  and 
address  in  full,  then  a  description  of  order,  then  four  money  columns— 
one  for  prints,  one  for  frames,  one  for  colouring,  and  one  for  totals — 
after  this  a  small  space  to  write  whether  paid  or  unpaid,  and,  last 
of  all,  a  space  for  general  remarks.  This  being  given  all  upon  one  line 
is  a  great  convenience,  as  nothing  is  more  confusing  than  to  see  names 
written  under  addresses,  and  vice  versa.  Again  :  it  can  be  ascertained 
at  a  glance  how  much  is  taken  every  month  for  the  different  branches 
— an  arrangement  which  is  still  further  developed  in  the  cashbook; 
and,  lastly,  as  every  page  is  cast  up  it  checks  itself,  as  the  two  or  three 
separate  items  are  always  carried  out  in  the  fourth  column,  so  at  the 
bottom  of  each  page  the  totals  of  the  three  columns  are  checked  by  the 
amount  of  the  fourth. 

The  general  cash  book,  containing  also  all  charges  on  trade  and 
stock,  is  the  chief  book,  and  here  it  is  the  benefit  of  a  good  system 
will  be  realised.  The  debit  side  accounts  for  all  moneys  received  either 
as  per  till  or  accounts  paid,  and  the  credit  side  has  no  less  than  eleven 
money  columns,  and  every  page  is  ruled  for  one  month.  The  amounts 
are,  with  the  greatest  ease,  carried  out  on  each  line  as  in  the  day  book, 
so  that  the  two  columns  on  the  debit  side  are  equal  to  the  third  column 
of  totals,  and  the  ten  money  columns  on  the  credit  side  are  equal, 
when  added  together,  to  the  eleventh  column,  which  contains  the 
general  totals,  and  the  difference  of  these  two  totals  will  show  how  you 
stand  at  the  end  of  every  month,  provided  the  ledger  (which  is  one  of 
the  ordinary  kind)  has  been  properly  kept. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  beauty  of  this  system  in  its  detail  I  would 
add  that  it  can  be  ascertained  at  the  end  of  every  month  how  much  has 
been  received  for  colouring  photographs,  and  also  how  much  has  been 
paid  to  artists  for  the  same,  and  thus  for  every  item  of  general  con¬ 
sumption,  whether  it  be  glass,  chemicals,  paper,  cards,  or  frames,  &c. ; 
and  only  a  slight  knowledge  of  book-keeping  is  necessary  to  know  how 
to  draw  up  the  general  balance  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

In  conclusion  :  the  advantages  of  this  system  are — 1.  Its  great  sim¬ 

plicity.  2.  Its  evident  economy.  3.  Its  self-checking  principle. 


It  is  not  my  intention  to  charge  anything  for  teaching  the  system  or 
using  the  books.  They  can  be  obtained  from  any  photographic  dealer  at 
a  price  that  defies  competition,  as  the  small  royalty  upon  the  books  is 
easily  covered  by  the  number  sold.  All  I  hope  is  that  it  may  prove  a 
great  boon  to  my  professional  brethren,  and  be  instrumental  in  adding 
to  the  comfort  of  many  by  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  how  they 
stand  pecuniarily,  and  also  be  able  to  see  at  a  glance  what  branch  of  the 
business  is  paying  best  and  most  on  the  increase.  Trusting  you  will 
give  these  books  your  careful  supervision,  and  report  on  the  same,— 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Geo.  Hooper. 

June  4,  1873. 


Simple  Process  of  Recovering  Silver  from  an  Old  Photo¬ 
graphic  Bath. — On  this  subject  Mr.  James  Chisholm  thus  writes  to 
Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin  : — “If  there  is  no  copper  present  in  the 
bath  the  following  short  process  will  do  excellent  service  : — Take  a 
flattened  piece  of  chemically-pure  zinc  and  put  it  into  contact  with  the 
silver  solution,  which  latter  must  be  slightly  acid.  The  silver  com¬ 
mences  to  separate  immediately,  and  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  will 
rise  considerably  in  consequence  of  the  energetic  motion  of  the  atoms. 
We  know  that  heat  is  a  mode  of  motion,  and  here  we  have  a  case  in 
which  the  chemical  motion  is  converted  into  heat.  The  process  will 
soon  be  finished,  and  the  end  of  it  can  easily  be  recognised  by  taking 
out  a  few  drops  of  the  supernatent  liquid  and  adding  a  little  hydrochloric 
acid.  If  the  whole  of  the  silver  has  been  reduced  the  supernatent 
liquid  will  show  no  precipitate.  The  precipitated  silver  is  first  washed 
with  clear  water  several  times,  till  the  nitrate  of  zinc,  which  is  formed 
during  the  reaction,  is  entirely  removed.  In  case  fragments  of  zinc  are 
mixed  with  the  grey  metallic  silver  a  short  treatment  of  hydrochloric 
acid  will  suffice.  The  action  of  the  zinc  on  the  nitrate  of  silver  may 
be  represented  by  the  following  formula — 

AgO,NOs  +  Zn  =  Ag  +  ZnO,NOs. 

The  method  usually  employed  in  reducing  silver  is  to  precipitate  the 
silver  as  a  chloride,  and  to  reduce  this  chloride  into  metallic  silver,  which 
tedious  process  can  only  be  of  advantage  when  copper  was  present  in 
the  original  solution.  If  copper,  however,  was  not  present,  the  above- 
described  method  is  more  direct  and  expeditious.” 

The  Chemist  and  the  Artist. — The  advance  of  photography  is 
dependent  on  the  harmonious  working  of  two  self-opinionated  and 
hitherto  almost  irreconcilable  individuals— the  earnest,  painstaking, 
and  matter-of-fact  chemist,  whose  aim  it  is  to  reproduce  with  his 
camera  and  chemicals  the  minutest  details  of  an  object  and  its  acces¬ 
sories  with  the  utmost  sharpness  and  vigour  ;  and  the  artist,  whose 
sympathetic  and  imaginative  soul  is  horrified  by  the  hard,  “mechanical” 
effects  produced  by  his  fellow-worker.  At  present  there  is  a  struggle 
on  the  part  of  each  to  gain  his  point,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  the 
photographer  fights  hard  for  his  old  theories  and  superstitions,  while 
the  artists  enlisted  into  the  photographic  ranks  wage  fierce  -war  to 
introduce  the  “new  theories”  of  old-established  rules  of  art  and  the  laws 
of  composition.  The  chemist  cries  out  for  sharp  detail,  that  every  hair 
may  be  defined,  and  the  pores  of  the  skin  safe;  the  artist  says  let  us 
get  the  character  and  beauty  of  the  object,  and  sacrifice  all  else.  The 
union  and  modification  of  these  principles  promises  a  glorious  future 
for  the  photographer,  and  to  be  of  incalculable  benefit  in  the  art- culture 
of  the  masses.  Thus  far  the  photograph,  perfect  as  it  may  be  in 
chemical  manipulation,  has  never  been  satisfactory  to  an  artistic  eye ; 
its  very  beauties  are  faults  to  the  artist,  and  it  is  only  as  the  accessories 
to  the  principal  features  of  the  picture  are  made  subservient  to  the 
artistic  effect,  -instead  of  each  piece  of  detail  standing  out  staringly, 
that  the  photographic  picture  can  rank  as  a  work  of  art.  The  eye  is 
the  window  of  the  soul;  all  the  character  lies  in  the  face,  and  there 
our  attention  naturally  turns  first,  and  longest  dwells,  to  read  the 
character  and  individuality  of  the  subject.  If  this  be  not  the  chief 
feature  of  the  picture  it  becomes  a  mere  chart  or  puzzle,  and  the 
eye  wanders  hopelessly  from  one  object  to  the  other,  and  the  entire 
meaning  and  feeling  of  the  picture  is  lost.  It  is,  therefore,  only  neces¬ 
sary  that  all  parts  subservient  to  the  face  should  be  more  subdued  in 
tone  in  both  high  lights  and  shadow,  the  concentration  of  light  and 
shade  being  about  the  head,  and  a  subdual  of  the  other  portions  of  the 
picture  with  less  sharpness  of  detail.  The  greatest  charm  and  fascina¬ 
tion  of  an  artistic  portrait  is  that  it  is  capable  of  claiming  a  reciprocity 
of  feeling  with  the  beholder,  whose  eyes  involuntary  meet  those  of  the 
picture,  which  should  be  sharp  and  bright — all  else  being  soft,  sugges¬ 
tive,  and  subdued.  To  secure  these  results  the  earnest  co-operation  of 
the  artist  and  operator  is  necessary.  Then  will  photography  take  a 
high  position  as  an  art  educator. — Wm.  Heighway,  in  the  Photo¬ 
grapher's  Friend. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

I  will  exchange  a  small  rolling-press,  half-plate  walnut  camera,  set  of  Water- 
house  stops,  for  a  whole-plate  lens,  and  a  volume  of  the  Illustrated  Photo¬ 
grapher,  a  good  half-plate  lens  and  a  few  half-plate  printing-frames,  or 
anything  useful  in  photography.— Address,  Wm.  Ckuickshank,  Rothiemay, 

Huntly,  N.B. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Photographs  Registered  .  — 

A.  G.  Massey  and  Co.,  Armagh. —  View  of  College  or  “  Royal  School ,” 
Armagh  ;  View  of  “  The  Seven  Houses,”  Armagh. 

George  Patterson,  Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man. — Portrait  of  Tommy  Newry ; 
View  of  Iron  Pier ,  Douglas ;  View  of  Castle  Mona  and  Falcon  Cliff, 
Douglas;  View  of  Milntown,  Ramsey ;  View  of  Ramsey  Life  Boat. 

tj^gT  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

E.  G.— -Oil  paintings  may  be  copied  either  in  the  sun  or  in  diffused  light.  For 
dull  colours  the  former  is  preferable. 

E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony  and  Co.  (New  York). — Nos.  61,  62,  66,  and  69  of 
this  Journal  were  out  of  print  some  months  since. 

Rev.  B.  H.— -We  advise  you  to  make  yourself  familiar  with  the  wet  collodion 
process  before  commencing  to  work  with  a  dry  one. 

M.  D.— Commence  your  experiments  in  photomicrography  by  using  a  low 
power,  such  as  an  inch.  When  you  succeed  with  this  try  a  high  power. 

X.  Y.  Z.— The  collodion  is  too  horny.  Although  this  may  be  partially  recti¬ 
fied  by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  it  will  be  better  to  obtain  another  sample. 

I'hotglitk'O. . To  separate  the  albumen  from  the  gelatine  mixture  all  that  is 

required  is  to  boil  the  solution ;  the  albumen  will  then  become  coagulated, 
and  may  be  removed  by  filtration. 

Tyro.— The  lens  is  evidently  a  good  one,  but  you  have  not  yet  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  its  peculiarities.  Probably  some  experienced  friend  will,  if  you 
ask  him,  show  you  how  to  utilise  its  various  parts. 

S.  S.  Fisher.-— The  ether,  by  long  exposure  to  light,  has  become  acid.  Ether 
should  always  be  kept  in  opaque  or  coloured  bottles,  or,  at  any  rate,  it  should 
be  so  kept  that  strong  light  cannot  obtain  access  to  it. 

A.  A.  E.— -The  cause  of  the  sealing  is  over-iodising  of  the  collodion.  Add  plain 
collodion  to  the  sample  you  have  been  using ;  also  try  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  strength  of  the  silver  bath.  The  brown  stains  that  cover  the  shadows  of 
the  negative  when  intensifying  are  caused  by  an  imperfect  removal  of  the 
hyposulphite  fixing  solution  before  intensifying. 

James  Hazlewood.— To  develope  collodion  positives  make  a  saturated  solution 
of  gallic  acid,  to  which  add  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  till  the  mixture 
becomes  like  ink;  then  add  nitric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  with  constant  stirring, 
till  the  mixture  attains  a  sea-green  colour.  This  solution  applied  to  the 
exposed  plate  will  develope  an  image  the  whites  of  which  will  be  of  silvery 
brilliancy. 

Lieut.  Aldworth-.— Kerosoline  is  a  refined  petroleum  oil.  To  show  how 
small  are  your  chances  of  obtaining  it  under  that  designation,  we  may  state 
that  none  of  the  drysalters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Long  Acre  had  ever 
even,  heard  the  name  until  we  sent  to  make  inquiry.  The  number  of  mineral 

F  or  hydrocarbon  oils  now  manufactured  is  very  great. 

Devoniensis.— You  are  behind  the  age  to  a  singular  extent  if  you  are  not 
aware  that  non-distorting  lenses  are  now  and  have  long  been  so  plentiful 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  find  a  photographer  who  does  not  use 
them-— not  necessarily  for  landscapes  merely,  but  for  every  purpose  in  which 
rectilinearity  is  required.  Hence,  in  reply  to  the  query  as  to  whether  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  a  lens  giving  freedom  from  curvature  of  the  image,  we  merely 
refer  you  to  our  advertising  pages,  or  to  tho  catalogue  of  any  optician. 

G.  Y.  Bone,  Ph.D.—" We  certainly  differ  with  this  correspondent  in  at  least 
one  expression,  made  use  of  by  him  in  some  memoranda  on  brief  exposures 
which  he  has  forwarded  to  us.  When  speaking  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
a  shutter  in  front  of  the  lens  and  one  immediately  in  front  of  the  sensitive 
plate,  he  expresses  his  belief  that  one  is  just  as  good  as  the  other.  For  or¬ 
dinary  exposures  this  is  the  case,  but  not  so  for  what  are  called  “  instantaneous 
exposures.”  For  these  the  shutter  must  be  close  in  front  of  the  sensitive 
plate.  The  reason  for  this  is  that,  in  the  latter  case,  the  image  is  formed  by 
the  whole  of  the  light  the  lens  is  capable  of  transmitting,  the  exposure,  no 
matter  how  brief  it  may  be,  being  effected  by  the  maximum  of  light ;  whereas, 
if  the  shutter  be  in  front  of,  or  even  close  behind,  the  lens,  ths  action  of 
the  shutter  is  to  reduce  in  effect  the  area  of  the  lens  through  which  the  light 
is  transmitted,  and  thus  to  form  an  image  with  a  less  degree  of  light  than 
the  lens  is  able  to  transmit,  necessitating  an  increase  in  the  exposure  to  make 
amends  for  the  diminution  of  the  light. 

T.  Hicks  (Swansea).— -1.  The  omission  of  the  carbonate  would  certainly  have 

a  damaging  effect  if  the  toning  bath  were  acid.  A  neutral  or  slightly  alka¬ 
line  condition  of  bath  is  best.  —  2.  Some  albumenisers  prepare  a  paper 
specially  for  using  with  a  thirty  or  thirty-five-grain  sensitising  bath.  We 
have  seen  really  fine  prints  produced  on  paper  of  this  kind.-— 3,  4,  and  5. 
We  publish  these  queries  without  attempting  to  answer  them  -8  “  What 
is  your  opinion,  or  the  opinion  and  experience  of  your  readers,  as  to  the 
employment  of  females  in  photographic  establishments  ?— 4.  What  is  really 
meant  by  the  ambiguous  advertisements  of  employers  when  they  state  that 
their  situations  are  for  a  permanency  if  the  assistant  is  suitable  ?— -5.  Wa 
should  like  to  know  the  experience  of  two  or  three  first-class  assistants 
as  to  the  treatment  they  receive  at  the  hands  of  their  employers  ?  — 

On  two  of  these  subjects  our  correspondent  remarks  :—<£  As  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  females  so  much  urged  by  Mr.  Hughes,  our  experience  of  many 
years,  and  amongst  all  classes,  teaches  us  that  they  are  totally  unfitted  for 
any  of  the  work  beyond  sticking  a  carte  de  visits  print  on  a  card,  or,  at  most, 
a  whole- plate  print.  We  have  never  seen  one  capable  of  touch  in g- out.  a 
print  so  that  you  cannot  see  where  it  has  been  touched  ;  neither  is  the  vigour 
of  their  colouring  to  be  compared  with  that  of  males.  In  the  printing  de- 
partrnedt  there  is  no  regularity  in  depth,  no  speed  or  intelligence  in  double 
printing :  and  their  pert  manners  and  wholesale  mistakes  are  a  source  of 
irritation  and  annoyance  to  everyone  around  them.  As  to  the  ‘  permaneney- 
if-suitable’  farce,  it  is  quite  time  that  was  over,  as  the  assistant  and  employer 
are  together  only  until  the  latter  has  a  bilious  attack  or  a  bad  week’s  trade, 
when  a  burst  of  temper  ends  in  *  Saturday  night.’  ” 


D.  H.— Calotype  paper  does  not  keep  well  unless  it  has  undergone  much  wash¬ 
ing,  and  this  washing  seriously  impairs  its  sensitiveness.  Speaking  in  general 
terms,  calotype  paper  ought  to  be  prepared,  exposed,  and  developed  during 
the  same  day. 

A  Modern  Athenian  — We  quite  agree  with  this  correspondent  in  his  asser' 
tion  that  cyanide  of  potassium  is  “  dangerous,  poisonous  stuff;”  but  we  demur 
to  his  conclusion  that  photographers  should,  therefore,  discontinue  its  yse. 
Nitrate  of  silver  and  numerous  other  chemicals  used  in  photography  are  also 
poisons.  Shall  we  also  discontinue  them  because  they  are  poisons  ?  By  the 
way,  our  correspondent  gives  us  an  assurance  that  he  has  been  “  completely 
poisoned  ”  by  cyanide  of  potassium.  Since  he  says  so  we  must,  of  course, 
believe  it  to  be  the  case.  Our  only  feeling  of  wonder  is  how  a  man  who,' 
having  been  “  completely  poisoned,”  is  of  course  dead  has  managed  to  com¬ 
municate  with  us.  Did  he  employ  a  medium  in  doing  so  ? 


South  London  Photographic  Society.— The  next  meeting  of  the 
above  Society  will  take  place  on  Thursday  next,  the  12th  instant,  at 
the  Arundel  Hall,  Strand,  when  Mr.  Henderson  will  read  a  paper  on 
An  Improved  Negative  Batli,  and  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  will  read  a  com¬ 
munication  on  Improvement  and  Simplicity  iu  Photographic  Formulas. 

Photographic  Society  of  London. — The  next  meeting  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  London  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  the  10th  inst., 
at  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  W.,  at  8  p.m.  A  paper  will  be 
read  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  on  Experiments  with  Three  Wet  Processes. 
A  communication  entitled  Notes  on,  the  Photocollotype  Process,  by 
Captain  J.  Waterhouse,  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  will  also  be  read.  Some 
early  photo-engravings,  produced  by  a  method  published  in  1853,  will 
be  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Fox  Talbot,  LL.D.,  F.R.  S. 

Parlour  Paste. — We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Ordish  and  Co.,  of 
90,  Newgate-street,  a  sample  of  their  “parlour  paste.”  We  find  it 
quite  bears  out  all  that  has  been  said  concerning  its  usefulness  for  every 
purpose  for  which  a  good  adhesive  paste  is  required.  It  appears, 
however,  to  be  exceptionally  useful  for  mounting  photographs,  both 
because  the  cockling  and  wrinkling  of  both  picture  and  mount  are  done 
away  with,  and  more  especially  because  there  is  no  chance  of  its  ever 
decomposing  or  becoming  acid — a  far  more  fertile  source  of  faded  pictures 
than  is  generally  imagined.  For  this  reasen  the  “parlour  paste”  ought 
to  be  gladly  welcomed  by  photographers. 

Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society. — This  active  Society  lias 
issued  the  prospectus  of  its  next  exhibition,  which  will  be  held  early  in 
August.  The  following  extract  from  the  list  of  premiums  and  prizes 
has  reference  to  photography  Section  I. — For  professional  photo¬ 
graphers.  1.  For  the  best  composition  landscape — a  silver  medal. 
2.  For  the  second  best  ditto — a  bronze  medal.  3.  For  the  best  un¬ 
touched  londscape,  sky  only  printed  from  separate  negative — a  silver 
medal.  4.  For  the  second  best  ditto — a  bronze  medal.  5.  For  the 
best  untouched  landscape,  from  one  negative  only — a  silver  medal. 
6.  For  the  second  best  ditto — a  bronze  medal.  7.  For  the  best 
portrait  or  group— a  silver  medal.  8.  For  the  second  best  ditto — a 
bronze  medal.  9.  For  the  best  untouched  enlargement — a  bronze 
medal. — -The  judges  may  decline  to  make  an  award  in  any  of  the 
above  classes  when  less  than  three  pictures  are  in  competition  in  that 
class.  Exhibits  in  this  section  are  available  as  prizes  in  the  art  union 
of  Cornwall.  Sec.  II. — For  amateurs  only.  Medals  and  prizes  will  be 
awarded  by  the  society  for  meritorious  productions  in  this  department. 
Carte-de-visite  portraits  are  excluded  from  both  sections  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  department. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  June  3,  1873. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

J.  and  A.  Pumphrey,  Birmingham,  india-rubber  manufacturers  ;  and  under  the 
style  of  Pumphrey  Brothers,  at  the  same  place,  photographic  publishers. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  June  4th,  1873. 

Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  II.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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t6e  dry-plate  club.— experiments  in  developing. 

It  would  certainly  be  desirable  if  we  could  record  a  good  deal 
oftener  than  we  do  the  transactions  of  the  Dry-Plate  Club.  Let  the 
truth  at  once  be  confessed  :  the  meetings  are  far  from  being  frequent, 
a  meeting  that  was  held  on  Friday  last  having  been  the  first  that 
has  been  convened  for  many  months ;  and  yet,  when  meetings  are 
held,  they  are  always  instructive — always  pleasant. 

The  Dry-Plate  Club  and  the  Field  Club  are  two  entirely  distinct 
organisations,  although  some  have  considered  that  they  were  the 
same.  The  function  of  the  former  is  confined  to  the  making  of 
investigations  in  the  subject  of  dry  plates,  their  preparation,  deve¬ 
lopment,  and  general  treatment ;  that  of  the  latter  to  meeting 
together  in  the  country,  at  definite  intervals,  for  the  purpose  of 
photographing  scenery  by  any  process,  wet  or  dry,  and  many 
pleasant  days  have  we  thus  spent  as  an  integral  portion  of  this  club. 

As  an  element  in  the  constitution  of  the  former  body  we  were 
present,  on  Friday  morning  last,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Dry-Plate  Club 
that  was  held  in  both  the  studio  and  garden  of  Rosslyn  House,  the 
residence  of  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley.  On  this  occasion  His  Grace 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  who  is  the  President  of  the  Club,  took  the 
chair — if  we  may  may  apply  such  an  expression  to  a  meeting  at 
which  chairs  were  used  for  only  the  brief  period  of  time  occupied 
by  Colonel  Wortley  in  reading  a  paper,  which  will  be  found  in 
another  page ;  for  it  was  a  feature  of  this  meeting  that  the  members 
were  either  photographing,  being  photographed,  developing  plates, 
or  “  assisting”  by  their  presence,  questions,  and  suggestions. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  great  disadvantage  to  some  in  attending 
a  meeting  at  one  o’clock  in  the  day,  as  so  many  are  engaged  in 
business  at  that  hour ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  this  counter¬ 
balancing  advantage — that  it  permits  of  work  being  done  that  could 
not  possibly  be  accomplished  at  an  evening  meeting.  However,  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  production  of  a  dry-plate 
negative  consists  in  the  development,  it  is  a  wonder  that  this  does 
not  constitute  a  more  prominent  feature  at  evening  meetings  of 
societies  than  it  does.  An  india-rubber  cloth  or  portable  tray  placed 
upon  a  table  would  effectually  preclude  the  possibility  of  making  a 
mess.  But  this  by  the  way. 

The  chief  topic  brought  before  the  meeting  of  the  Dry-Plate  Club 
was  a  paper  by  Colonel  Wortley  on  the  special  advantages  derived 
from  using  a  developer  of  far  greater  strength  than  has  been 
hitherto  employed.  As  we  have,  on  several  recent  occasions, 
directed  special  attention  to  this  “  innovation,”  we  shall  not  at 
present  do  more  than  describe  its  effect  when  applied  by  Mr.  R.  M- 
Gordon  to  some  plates  that  had  been  prepared  by  him. 

At  the  meeting  a  group  was  composed  of  Mrs.  Wortley,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop,  and  three  other  members  of  the  club  who  were  present. 
Mr.  Gordon  employed  on  this  occasion  two  gum-gallic  plates  (the 
preparation  of  which  has  been  fully  described  in  the  last  and 
previous  numbers  of  this  Journal)  and  a  pair  of  stereoscopic  rapid 
rectilinear  lenses,  giving  one  plate  an  exposure  of  five  seconds,  and 
the  other  thirty  seconds.  Both  plates  were  prepared  exactly  alike ; 
and  to  show  the  very  high  degree  of  elasticity,  in  respect  of  ex¬ 
posure,  of  these  plates,  when  developed  by  the  strong  developer 


recommended  by  Colonel  Wortley,  he  said  he  would  almost  guarantee 
good  results  from  both,  although  one  would  have  received  six  times 
the  exposure  of  the  other. 

Upon  adjourning  to  the  dark  room  one  of  the  gentlemen  present 
selected  at  random  a  plate  from  the  double  dark  slide  that  had  been 
used  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Gordon,  who  first  removed  its  “  anti¬ 
blurring”  backing  by  means  of  a  wet  sponge,  and  then  placed  it  upon  a 
levelling  stand— that  by  Davanne,  described  in  our  last  Almanac, 
page  53.  This  levelling  stand  is  very  useful ;  for,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  size  of  the  plate  or  the  inequality  of  the  sink  over  which 
the  negative  is  to  be  developed,  it  always  secures  a  perfect  level 
and  a  most  efficient  support  for  the  plate,  whether  great  or 
small. 

After  the  plate  had  been  wetted  with  distilled  water  the  developer 
was  applied,  and,  in  less  time  than  a  wet  collodion  plate  with  an 
iron  developer  would  have  taken,  the  outlines  of  the  picture  imme^ 
diately  rushed  out,  the  details  coming  out  more  leisurely.  Although 
Mr.  Gordon  pronounced  it  to  be  the  plate  which  had  received 
the  lesser  exposure  it  was  found  to  be  an  exceedingly-fine  nega¬ 
tive,  having  all  the  good  qualities  possessed  by  a  wet  collodion 
picture. 

Seeing  the  five-second  negative  was  so  good,  it  was  confidently 
anticipated  that  the  other,  which  had  received  six  times  the  exposure 
of  the  former,  would  of  necessity  be  over  done ;  for  it  was  an  express 
stipulation  that  precisely  similar  developing  solutions  were  to  be 
employed  in  both  cases.  The  only  difference  in  the  treatment  was 
that  the  action  of  the  developer  was  checked  in  the  latter  case  as 
soon  as  all  the  details  were  found  to  be  fully  brought  out.  When 
both  were  finished  opinions  were  divided  as  to  which  was  the  better 
negative  of  the  two. 

While  engaged  in  developing  the  plates,  and  in  reply  to  questions 
put  by  His  Grace,  and  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Johnson,  Mr.  Simpson, 
and  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Gordon  expressed  his  sense  of  the  great  value 
of  the  strong  developer,  and  said  that  he  would  for  ever  feel  indebted 
to  Colonel  Wortley  for  having  introduced  it.  He  had  long  desired 
to  have  a  dry  process  that  would  give  him  the  qualities  and  certainty 
of  wet  plates,  and  he  had  found  those  in  gum-gallic  plates  when 
used  with  Colonel  Wortley’s  developer.  He  employed  a  one-grain 
solution  of  india-rubber  in  chloroform  as  a  substratum,  and  just 
previous  to  developing  he  gave  the  plates  a  slight  edging  with  a 
three-grain  solution  of  the  rubber  in  the  same  solvent,  as  this  had 
practically  the  effect  of  turning  the  plate  into  a  dish,  over  the  edge 
of  which  none  of  the  developing  solution  would  flow. 

The  experiment  just  recorded  was  followed  by  another  by  Colonel 
Wortley,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  show  the  effect  of  a  strong  and 
a  weak  developer  when  applied  to  plates  that  had  received  an  equal 
degree  of  exposure,  and  on  this  occasion  uranium  emulsion  plates 
were  used.  The  result  proved  to  demonstration  that  the  stronger 
solution  developed  a  strong,  fully-exposed  negative,  while  the  weaker 
one  could  only  bring  out  a  weak  positive. 

In  conclusion :  we  have  only  to  observe  that  the  advantages  of 
employing  a  strongly-alkaline  developer  in  preference  to  a  weak  one 
are  established  beyond  a  doubt,  and  it  now  remains  for  the  intelligent 
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reader  who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the  times  to  lose  no  time  in 
adopting  the  system.  Its  beneficial  action  has  been  shown  in 
reference  to  two  processes ;  time  and  further  experiment  will  show  if 
it  be  not  equally  applicable  to  all. 

- - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  LIGHT.— ANOTHER  NEW  MACHINE. 
We  recently  noticed  a  new  electro-magnetic  machine  which  gave 
promise  of  affording  results  superior  in  some  ways  to  those  con¬ 
structed  by  Mr.  Wilde,  whose  principle  of  reaction  is  now  utilised  in 
the  construction  of  powerful  machines  of  this  kind.  It  now  appears 
that  Mr.  Wilde  has  himself  constructed  a  machine  which  in  some 
respects  resembles  that  of  Gramme;  and  in  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  of  the  present  month  the  author  describes  his  apparatus 
in  an  interesting  paper.  Comparing  the  results  obtained  with  the 
new  machine  with  those  of  the  former  Wilde  electro-magnetic 
apparatus,  it  is  stated  that  in  the  “new  machine  a  double  amount  of 
power  is  obtained  with  less  than  one-fourth  the  amount  of  materials 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  ten-inch  machine.” 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Wilde  is  rapidly  striding  forward  in  the 
construction  of  apparatus  of  this  kind.  Competition  in  these 
matters  is  invaluable ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  success  of 
M.  Gramme’s  machine  has  stimulated  Mr.  Wilde,  who,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  is  well  able,  in  developing  his  own  principle,  to  surpass 
his  foreign  competitors.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  pointed  out 
the  near  approach  to  continuity  in  the  current  of  electricity  from 
the  Gramme  machine  as  one  of  its  most  important  advantages.  To 
this  Mr.  Wilde  now  objects  that  “  this  refinement  possesses  little  or 
no  advantage  in  any  of  the  apparatus  of  magneto-electricity  when 
the  rectified  waves  succeed  each  other  at  the  rate  of  5,000  or 
upwards  per  minute.” 

On  this  question  of  advantage  we  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Wilde, 
since  higher  speed  means  greater  motive  power.  But  Mr.  Wilde  goes 
on  fairly  enough  to  argue  that  since  “  the  armature  helices  in  this 
(Gramme’s)  machine  are  each  connected  with  separate  pieces  of 
metal  forming  the  segments  of  a  circle,  from  which  the  current  is 
taken  by  ordinary  metallic  brushes,  the  number  of  helices  producing 
currents  available  for  external  use  at  any  given  moment  is  only  a 
fraction  of  those  constituting  the  whole  circle;  and,  consequently, 
for  a  given  weight  of  materials  such  a  magneto-electric  machine 
must  be  greatly  inferior  in  power  to  machines  in  which  the  current 
is  delivered  from  the  whole  of  the  helices  simultaneously,  as  in 
those  hitherto  constructed.”  In  fact,  Mr.  Wilde  regards  these 
points  in  Gramme’s  machine  as  steps  in  the  wrong  direction,  and 
adds  that  “  it  is  only  by  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  electro¬ 
dynamic  accumulation  that  the  results  obtained  by  Gramme’s  appa¬ 
ratus  exceed  those  from  ordinary  magnetic-electro  machines.” 

We  sincerely  hope  that  between  the  rival  apparatus  we  may 
ultimately  obtain  a  cheap,  simple,  and  effective  machine,  capable  of 
affording  all  the  light  that1  photographers  need  without  the  use  of  a 
steam  engine.  This  appears  to  be  promised  by  M.  Gramme,  and 
we  hope  the  performance  will  equal  the  promise. 


SUNBEAM  AND  SANDBLAST  ENGRAVING. 

It  is  probable  that  most  of  our  readers  are  aware  of  a  method  of 
engraving  by  a  sandblast  that  was  discovered  in  America,  and 
publicly  introduced  at  a  scientific  gathering  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Tilghman,  of  Philadelphia,  the  discoverer  of  the  process  in  question. 

It  is  based  on  the  fact  that  if  a  jet  of  sand,  emery,  or  other  hard 
cutting  powder  be  driven  forcibly  against  a  hard  body,  such  as  glass, 
stone,  or  metal,  it  will  corrode  that  body  with  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  rapidity  according  to  its  structure,  while,  very  curiously,  it  has  little 
action  upon  a  soft,  yielding,  colloidal  body,  such  as  gelatine,  gum,  or 
even  the  finest  paper.  If  a  jet  of  air  or  steam  containing  sand  in 
suspension  be  impelled  against  glass  on  which  a  pattern  is  formed  by 
a  thin  film  of  gelatine,  gum,  or  paper,  the  surface  of  the  glass  will  be 
corroded  in  less  than  two  seconds,  and  when  the  protecting  pattern  is 
removed  it  will  be  found  to  be  represented  by  the  original  polished 
surface  of  the  glass,  the  ground  all  round  being  grey  and  corroded. 


The  conditions  for  effecting  this  corroding  action  are  extremely 
simple.  A  current  of  air  or  steam  driven  through  a  tube  with  as 
much  force  as  can  be  conveniently  applied,  and  a  small  stream  of  sand 
or  emery  powder  allowed  to  fall  into  this  current  so  as  to  be  carried 
away  with  it,  form  actually  all  that  is  necessary.  Nay,  even  so  much 
as  this  is  not  really  required ;  for  the  sand  will,  by  the  mere  force  of 
gravity  alone,  engrave  a  glass  plate.  To  effect  the  purpose  in  this 
latter  way  a  straight  tube  of  any  moderate  dimensions,  and  not  less 
than  fifteen  feet  in  length,  must  be  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  and 
from  a  hopper  at  the  top  a  stream  of  dry  sand  must  be  allowed  to  fall 
down  through  the  tube.  The  quantity  of  the  sand  that  is  permitted 
to  flow  from  the  hopper  must  be  regulated  by  a  tap,  a  damper,  or  a 
valve  at  the  upper  end  of  the  tube,  governed  by  a  string  placed  within 
reach  of  the  hand  of  the  operator. 

Another  convenient  and  handy  way  to  apply  the  same  is  by  means 
of  a  straight  piece  of  tube,  such  as  brass  gas-piping  of  several  inches 
in  length,  one  end  of  which  is  connected  by  means  of  india-rubber  tub¬ 
ing  to  a  strong  and  small  pair  of  bellows  worked  by  the  foot.  Connected 
with  the  brass  pipe  is  another  similar  pipe  placed  at  a  right  angle,  or 
nearly  so,  having  a  sand  hopper  or  box  at  its  upper  end,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  being  such  that  the  sand  which  trickles  down  the  angled  tube 
from  the  hopper  shall  fall  into  the  straight  blowpipe  or  barrel,  and 
be  driven  out  at  its  mouth  with  great  force  by  the  action  of  the  foot 
upon  the  bellows. 

We  have  seen  some  exquisite  photographic  engravings  executed 
by  means  of  an  apparatus  of  this  latter  kind  upon  polished  steel, 
and  we  have  seen  prints  executed  from  steel  plates  engraved  in  this 
manner. 

We  now  come  to  the  application  to  photography  of  the  method  of 
engraving  now  described.  We  have  already  stated  as  the  curious 
thing  in  connection  with  it  the  fact  that,  while  the  abrasive  powder 
instantly  attacks  hard  bodies,  it  spares  soft  and  yielding  ones.  Like 
the  Scottish  knight,  it  selects — 

“A  foe  that’s  worthy  of  its  steel.” 

But  nothing  now  is  easier  than  to  make  a  photograph  in  gelatine, 
albumen,  or  gum.  Suppose  that  one  has  a  negative  from  an  engraving 
or  other  line  subject  that  it  is  desirable  should  be  engraved  with  full 
elaboration  of  detail  upon  glass,  the  way  to  proceed  is  as  follows : — 
Obtain  a  sheet  of  carbon  tissue  the  size  of  the  negative,  sensitise,  dry, 
and  expose  it  under  the  negative.  Immerse  it  in  water  for  nearly  a 
minute  until  it  lies  flat,  and  then  press  it  in  intimate  contact  with  the 
plate  on  which  the  engraving  is  to  be  made.  After  a  few  minutes 
immerse  the  plate  in  warm  water  of  about  100°  Fahr.  and  peel  off  the 
paper,  by  which  act  much  of  the  pigmented  gelatine  will  be  left  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  glass.  Dash  the  warm  water  gently  over  this  until  the 
image  is  fully  developed,  when  the  W'hites  will  be  represented  by  bare 
glass,  the  lines  of  the  engraving  being  formed  of  pigmented  gelatine, 
or,  more  properly,  by  coloured  vellum,  seeing  that  the  change  it  has 
undergone  has  removed  its  gelatine  character  and  nature. 

When  a  picture  formed  in  this  way  is  dried  and  exposed  to  the  sand¬ 
blast  the  whites  will  be  corroded,  and  a  very  charming  engraving  will 
be  produced  wherever  the  sand  has  been  allowed  to  act  for  a  few 
seconds.  The  depth  of  the  engraving  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the 
duration  of  the  action.  If  flashed  coloured  glass  be  employed  the 
thin  layer  of  colouring  matter  may  be  entirely  removed,  and  thus  the 
blacks  of  the  picture  may  be  represented  of  polished  ruby,  orange,  or 
other  coloured  glass,  while  the  whites  are  formed  of  white  glass  with 
a  ground  surface. 

Beside  these  there  are  many  other  applications  of  this  new  power. 
We  have  seen  holes  drilled  through  glass  in  an  incredibly  brief 
period  of  time,  and  we  have  seen  beautiful  patterns  and  floral 
designs  cut  quite  through  thick  slabs  of  marble  and  glass  in  as 
perfect  a  manner  as  if  a  fret  saw  had  been  employed  to  cut  them. 
No  matter  how  thin  and  delicate  the  “stencil  plate”  may  be, 
whether  it  be  a  collodion  film,  a  bit  of  delicate  lace,  or  the  pretty 
pieces  of  perforated  paper  so  generally  seen  about  St.  Valentine’s  day, 
when  once  it  is  placed  in  front  of  the  plate  of  glass  or  steel  that  is  to 
be  operated  upon  it  forms  an  segis  against  which  the  tiny,  silicated 
small-shot  of  the  sandblast  battery  rattle  in  vain.  If  a  label  has  to 
be  engraved  upon  the  side  of  a  bottle  it  is  only  necessary  to  write  the 
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word  with  common  writing  ink  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  gum 
arabic  is  added,  and  the  sandblast  will  in  an  instant  leave  it  standing 
bright  and  polished  upon  a  sunk  grey  ground. 

In  the  International  Exhibition  at  present  open  at  South 
Kensington  three  machines  of  the  kind  described  are  to  be  seen  in 
full  operation,  and  a  considerable  number  of  photographs  engraved 
on  glass  are  exhibited  in  the  vicinity.  We  advise  those  who  intend 
to  visit  the  exhibition  not  to  omit  seeing  these  machines.  They  will 
be  found  in  the  machinery  department,  on  the  base  of  the  west  wing, 
under  the  western  picture  gallery.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  walk 
through  this  department  without  noticing  either  the  blast  machines 
themselves  or  the  numerous  photographic  and  other  works  which 
have  been  produced  by  them. 

- + - 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  WET  PROCESSES. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society  held  on  Tuesday 
evening  last,  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  brought  forward  a  subject  which 
we  daresay  has  frequently  ocurred  to  many  persons,  viz.,  the 
necessity  for  a  reform  in  the  wet  collodion  process.  In  the  course 
of  a  highly  suggestive  paper  the  author  spoke  of  the  apparent 
conservatism  that  possessed  photographers  in  relation  to  the  wet 
collodion  process,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  addition  of 
bromide  to  the  collodion  and  the  use  of  iron  as  a  developer,  was  at 
present  in  almost  the  precise  state  in  which  it  was  left  by  Archer. 
Was  this,  he  asked,  the  ultima  thule  of  photography  ?  He  for  one 
did  not  think  so,  and  he  expressed  his  sense  of  obligation  to  those 
experimentalists  who  had  endeavoured  to  get  them  out  of  the  deep 
groove  into  which  they  were  travelling. 

The  three  wet  processes  on  which  Mr.  Hughes  commented  were — 
first,  the  acid  bath  system  of  Mr.  Black,  of  Boston ;  secondly,  the 
heavily-salted  collodion  system  of  Mr.  Elbert  Anderson,  of  New 
York ;  and,  lastly,  the  bromised  process  of  Major  Russell.  Shortly 
after  he  had  commenced  the  experiments  with  these  processes,  a 
full  account  of  which  he  had  hoped  to  have  presented  to  the  Society 
that  evening,  a  severe  attack  of  illness  had  compelled  him  to  lay 
them  aside ;  hence  his  observations  would  be  merely  suggestive. 

The  acid  bath  of  Mr.  Black  did  not  afford  Mr.  Hughes  the  same 
results  as  those  obtained  by  its  introducer;  but,  as  he  had  every 
confidence  in  Mr.  Black’s  statements,  he  could  only  say  that  it  was 
evident  that  they  had  both  been  working  under  different  conditions. 
Later  on  in  the  evening  a  gentleman  present  suggested  that  the  want 
of  success  arose  in  all  probability  from  Mr.  Black’s  employing  a 
pyroxyline  made  of  a  different  kind  of  cotton  from  that  used  by  Mr. 
Hughes. 

In  the  case  of  the  extra  heavily-salted  collodion  advocated  by 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Hughes’s  experiments,  as  in  the  previous  case, 
had  not  been  carried  sufficiently  far  to  enable  him  to  speak  with 
confidence.  It  is  generally  known  that  when  a  strongly-salted 
collodion  is  used  in  conjunction  with  a  weak  silver  bath  the  iodide 
formed  in  the  film  will  burst  out  and  break  away  from  the  surface. 
Mr.  Hughes,  recollecting  that  he  had  seen  an  operator  in  Bingham’s 
establishment  in  Paris  collodionise  a  large  plate  and  then  coolly  rear 
it  up  against  the  wall  to  harden,  tried  the  effect  of  allowing  periods 
of  time,  respectively  of  thirty,  sixty,  and  ninety  seconds  to  intervene 
between  coating  the  plate  and  immersing  it  in  the  bath.  The 
hardening  of  the  collodion  film  in  this  way  prevented  the  bursting 
out  of  the  iodide ;  for,  while  thirty  seconds  proved  a  palliative 
measure  for  this  evil,  ninety  seconds  proved  a  remedy. 

In  respect  of  Major  Russell’s  bromide  process  with  alkaline  deve¬ 
lopment,  whether  it  were  used  wet  or  dry,  or  whether  it  were  carried 
out  by  means  of  a  silver  bath  or  by  an  emulsion  of  bromide  of  silver, 
Mr.  Hughes  said  that  he  was  bound  to  express  his  belief  that  it 
would  be  the  process  of  the  future. 

The  author  concluded  a  valuable  and  suggestive  paper,  which  we 
expect  to  publish  next  week,  by  giving  a  severe  but  well-merited 
castigation  to  those  photographers  who  ever  and  anon  complained 
that  there  was  nothing  new  in  the  journals.  This  he  held  was 
entirely  their  own  fault.  A  photographic  journal  was  merely  a 
mirror  showing  the  state  of  photography  at  the  time ;  and  what 


wonder  was  it  that  there  was  little  of  novelty  when  there  were  so 
many  who  were  not  slow  to  criticise  and  carp  at  suggestions  and 
inventions  by  which  they  were  the  first  to  profit,  but  who  carefully 
abstained  from  contributing  anything  to  the  treasury  of  photographic 
knowledge.  In  corroboration  of  Mr.  Hughes’s  observation  we  may 
add  that  it  has  always  been  the  experience  of  photographic  journal¬ 
ists  that  the  loudest  complaints  of  the  want  of  “some  new  thing” 
have  always  emanated  from  the  drones  in  the  photographic  hive. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  FIELD  SOCIETIES. 

The  outdoor  photographic  season  may  now  be  assumed  to  have 
fairly  commenced.  Scarcely  any  Saturday  elapses  without  some  of 
the  various  bands  of  photographic  brethren  now  in  existence  finding 
their  way  to  some  rural  spot  in  which  they  may  spend  the  day  in 
photographing  the  scenery,  and  in  “  realising  the  joys  of  social  inter¬ 
course/’ 

Among  field  societies,  one  of  the  most  successful  and  best  con¬ 
ducted  of  which  we  are  aware  is  the  “  Amateur  Photographic  Field 
Club;  ”  and  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  we  may  render  much  service  to 
amateurs  in  the  provinces  by  giving  them  a  brief  description  of  the 
way  in  which  this  body  “  get  up  ”  their  trips. 

At  an  evening  or  business  meeting,  held  previous  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  out-door  meetings,  a  programme  of  trips  for  the  forth¬ 
coming  summer  is  agreed  upon,  and  an  organising  member  is 
appointed  in  connection  with  each  of  these  trips.  His  duty  is  to 
obtain  all  the  necessary  information  connected  with  the  locality  to 
be  visited,  the  objects  of  photographic  interest  in  the  neighbourhood 
the  time  at,  and  stations  from,  which  trains  start,  with  the  hours 
available  for  returning.  He  also  arranges  for  the  dinner  or  tea  of 
which  the  members  partake  previous  to  returning  home.  About  a 
week  previous  to  any  meeting  the  organising  member  sends  to  each 
member  of  the  club  an  epitome  of  the  information  he  has  received 
concerning  the  locality  to  be  visited.  Printed  forms  are  prepared  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  necessary  particulars  are  inserted  previous 
to  their  being  sent  out.  Believing  that  the  Field  Club  will  pardon 
the  liberty  we  are  about  to  take,  we  here  reproduce  one  of  the 
members’  circulars  convening  a  meeting  for  tomorrow,  which  has 
been  placed  in  our  hands: — 

AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  FIELD  CLUB. 

1873. 


Date  of  Meeting  . 

Locality  for  Photographing . . 

Railway  Station  . 

Trains  for  going  down .  j 

Hotel  do.,  do.  .  | 

Trains  back  to  London . 

Member  for  the  day  . 

OBJECTS  OP  INTEREST 


14th  June,  1873. 

Slioreham,  Kent. 

Shoreham. 

Victoria,  7.47,  10.40,  12.50,  4.30. 
Ludgate,  7.40,  10.35,  12.45,  4.25. 
The  Inn  opposite  Shoreliam  Church, 
5.30  p.m. 

7.1,  9.37. 

Mr.  Gale,  150,  Bermondsey-st.  S.  E. 
the  neighbourhood: 


Shoreham  Village,  and  Church  with  fine  Timber  Porch,  £  mile. 
The  River  Parent. 

Otfiord  Village  and  Castle,  11  miles  (South). 

A  fine  old  House  and  Farm,  1 J  miles  ( North ). 

Eynsford  Village,  3  miles  ( North ). 


The  Member  for  the  Day  to  furnish  this  information  to  all  Members  of  the  Club  at 
least  a  week  before  the  day  of  Meeting.  All  expenses  of  Inquiry,  Conreyance  of 
Apparatus,  &c. ,  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  Club  Fund. 

The  difference  in  the  type  used  show  which  parts  are  printed  and 
which  written  in  by  the  organising  member  for  the  day,  and  in  pub¬ 
lishing  this  notice  in  extenso  we  believe  that  we  are  supplying  a 
perfect  model  for  imitation,  and  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  so 
valued. 


WATER  AND  ALCOHOL  IN  ETHER. 

The  well-known  chemist,  Herr  R.  Bottger,  has  recently  published, 
in  one  of  his  numerous  short  notes  on  points  in  practical  chemistry, 
a  simple  test  for  the  presence  of  water  in  ether.  He  finds  that 
ether,  when  free  from  water,  mixes  freely  with  an  equal  volume  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon  to  form  a  clear  liquid  ;  but  when  even  a  small 
quantity  of  water  is  present  a  turbid  mixture  is  obtained.  We 
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presume  that  the  degree  of  turbidity  is  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  water  present,  assuming,  of  course,  that  a  constant  quantity  of 
the  ether  and  of  the  bisulphide  is  used  in  each  trial. 

The  same  chemist  also  gives  the  following  test  for  the  presence  of 
alcohol  in  ether : — The  suspected  sample  is  placed  in  a  bottle  and 
shaken  with  a  lump  of  solid  caustic  potash.  If,  on  standing  for 
twenty-four  hours,  the  liquid  assumes  a  yellow  or  a  brown  tint,  the 
ether  contains  alcohol.  So  far  as  this  test  is  concerned  we  may 
say  that  it  is  nearly  useless,  since  several  of  the  impurities  in  ether, 
other  than  alcohol,  react  in  the  same  way  with  caustic  potash.  To 
the  photographer,  however,  it  rarely  matters  little  whether  or  not 
the  ether  he  may  have  to  use  contains  some  alcohol ;  but  it  is  often 
a  matter  of  importance,  especially  in  the  collodio-bromide  process, 
to  make  sure  that  the  ether  employed  contains  only  a  very  small 
amount  of  water,  and  this  desired  information  the  bisulphide  test 
appears  capable  of  simply  and  somewhat  roughly  affording. 

Another  and  useful  test  consists  in  adding  to  a  little  ether  in 
a  test  tube  twice  its  volume  of  oil  of  copaiba.  If  a  clear  mixture 
be  effected  the  ether  is  free  from  water  and  alcohol ;  but  if  it  affords 
a  turbid  mixture  the  presence  of  either  or  both  impurities  is  indicated. 

Supposing,  however,  that  a  sample  of  ether  is  shown  by  the 
bisulphide  test  to  contain  much  wTater,  the  question  now  arises — 
How  can  this  water  be  most  easily  removed  ?  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  most  effective  plan,  when  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove 
alcohol  at  the  same  time,  is  to  allow  the  ether  to  stand  with  frag¬ 
ments  of  fresh  quicklime,  and  then  distil  off ;  but  for  most  purposes 
it  is  sufficient  to  place  the  either  in  a  stoppered  bottle  with  half  its 
bulk  of  quicklime,  and  shake  occasionally  during  three  or  four 
days,  and  then  carefully  filter  the  ether  through  a  long,  clean  cotton 
plug.  It  is  then  ready  for  use.  When  it  is  desired  to  remove 
alcohol  as  well  as  water  from  the  ether  it  is  only  necessary  to  allow 
to  stand  on  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  which  combines  with  the 
alcohol  and  also  with  the  water.  On  distillation,  after  two  days,  the 
absolute  ether  is  obtained. 


Several  specimens  by  one  of  the  earliest  processes  of  photographic 
engraving,  the  “  photoglypliic  ”  process  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  were 
exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society. 
Although  the  process  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  practised,  it  is  capable  of 
yielding  such  good  results  when  a  due  degree  of  care  is  bestowed 
upon  it  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  it  somewhat  more 
popular  than  it  is.  The  majority  of  the  specimens  exhibited  on 
Tuesday  were  very  hard  ;  but  this  does  not  arise  from  any  inherent 
defect  in  the  process,  but  only  from  the  employment  of  unsuitable 
transparencies,  for  these  engraved  plates  are  produced  from  trans¬ 
parencies,  not  from  negatives.  We  have  always  considered  it  a 
misfortune  that  Mr.  Talbot  should  have  used  so  many  of  the 
hard,  foreign,  albumen  transparencies  for  engraving  purposes;  for, 
although  very  beautiful  to  look  at,  they  make  very  hard  cliches  for 
printing  from.  We  know  from  previous  experience  in  this  direction 
that  it  is  possible  to  combine  vigour  with  softness,  and  we  advise 
those  who  may  be  desirous  of  making  experiments  with  this  process 
to  avoid  the  use  of  transparencies  of  the  class  indicated. 


HISTORICAL  NOTE  ON  THE  GUM-GALLIC  PROCESS.— 
COLOURED  NEGATIVES. 

As  I  see  you  have  brought  my  name  forward  conspicuously  in  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  as  “  the  originator  of  the  gum- 
gallic  process,”  may  I  trespass  on  your  space  with  a  few  words  of 
explanation. 

When  I  first  published  the  formulae  in  the  News  almanac  of  1868 
I  mentioned  that  all  the  ingredients  had  been  used  before.  Again : 
in  1869  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Sutton,  editor  of  th q  Illustrated  Photographer, 
a  letter,  which  he  printed  in  No.  66  of  that  journal,  as  follows:— 

“Dear  Sir,— I  find  Hardwich  worked  with  gum  and  gallic  acid 
years  ago.  In  a  pamphlet  published  by  Murray  and  Heath,  in  1860, 
his  modus  operandi  is  stated. 

“He  seems,  however,  to  have  given  it  up  for  some  reason  or  other 
as  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  sixth  edition  of  his  (Hardwich’s)  Photo - 
graphic  Chemistry. 


“1  was  not  aware  of  this,  and  was  led  to  the  process  step  by  step  in 
the  course  of  a  very’ long  series  of  experiments  1  made  with  dry  plates 
a  few  years  since  when  at  Madeira.”  *  *  *  * 

At  the  present  time,  when  a  gum-gallic  plate  —  thanks  to  the 
strong  developer  recently  recommended  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley — 
can  be  made  to  work  quite  as  fast  as  wet  collodion,  and  is,  therefore, 
of  far  greater  value  than  I  had  ever  expected  it  would  be,  it  is 
doubly  incumbent  on  me  to  reca'l  the  claim  of  one  to  whom  we  all 
owe  so  much  as  Mr.  Hardwich,  the  more  so  that  being  out  of  the 
photographic  world  he  cannot  look  after  his  own  property  in  it. 

You  seemed  interested  in  the  history  of  the  different  coloured 
negatives  I  lately  showed  you.  The  bright  scarlet  colour  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  developer  as  follows : — 

Pyrogallic  acid  .  £  grain. 

96-grains-to-the-ounce  solution  of  carbonate 

of  ammonia .  1  drop. 

Water . 4  ounces. 

8-grains-to-tlie-ounce  solution  of  bromide  of 

potassium  .  1  drop. 

All  mixed  and  applied  together. 

A  ruby-red  can  be  got  by  commencing  the  development  with — 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  .  1  grain. 

8-grains-to-tlie-ounce  solution  of  bromide  of 

potassium  .  4  drops. 

Water .  £  ounce. 

After  this  has  been  allowed  to  act  on  the  film  for  a  few  seconds,  add 
one  grain  of  pyrogallic  acid. 

An  iron  developer  will  give  you  the  same  colour  as  a  wet  collo¬ 
dion  plate,  and  it  was  this  that  principally  induced  me  to  take  to  it. 

It  is  only  lately  that  my  attention  has  been  called  to  the  very  great 
value  of  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley ’s  strong  developer  in  conjunction 
with  these  plates.  The  exposure  with  it  is  absolutely  the  same  as  for 
net  collodion ,  and  completely  under  control.  I,  however,  greatly 
prefer  an  albumen  process  for  perfection  of  result,  and  one  that  I 
use  almost  exclusively,  but  the  formulae  of  which  I  have  not  as  yet 
published.  R.  Manners  Gordon. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  A  STRONG  DEVELOPER  IN  DRY- 
PLATE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[A  communication  to  the  Dry-Plate  Club. 

I  should  not  have  brought  the  subject  of  this  paper  so  prominently 
before  you  were  its  advantages  confined  to  work  with  the  emulsion 
processes,  as  they  are  not  yet  sufficiently  used  to  make  the  subject 
one  of  interest  to  the  majority  of  the  photographic  public  ;  but 
having  found,  while  making  some  experiments  with  my  valued 
friend,  Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon,  that  the  strong  developer  exercises  an 
extraordinary  influence  on  dry  plates  prepared  by  the  gum-gallic 
process  (the  one  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  by  far  the  best  of  all  dry- 
plate  processes  with  a  bath),  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  bring 
the  subject  prominently  forward,  in  the  belief  that  it  will  exercise  an 
important  influence  on  the  future  of  dry-plate  photography. 

We  will  begin  by  considering  its  effect  on  a  higlily-sensitive  dry 
plate  prepared  with  an  emulsion  containing  a  large  excess  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  A  difficulty  for  a  long  time  opposed  itself  to  my 
endeavours  to  obtain  sensitiveness  and  density  combined  in  one 
plate  ;  but  since  I  have  discovered  and  adopted  this  new  method  of 
development  any  difficulty  on  this  score  has  entirely  vanished.  As 
nothing  is  so  good  a  proof  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  any  parti¬ 
cular  process  as  actual  work  therewith,  I  will  now  expose  for  ten 
seconds  each,  and  develope  before  you,  two  uranium  dry  plates,  one 
of  which  will  be  developed  with  the  strong  developer,  and  the  other 
with  the  weak.  What  I  wish  you  particularly  to  remark  is,  not  only 
the  extraordinary  difference  in  density  produced  in  the  two  negatives, 
but  that  the  one  developed  with  the  strong  developer  appears  to  be  at 
least  five  times  as  much  exposed  as  the  other,  showing  how  great  an 
access  of  sensitiveness  we  obtain  by  working  in  this  manner. 

You  have  also  seen  the  great  deal  of  time  gained  by  working  in 
this  way,  the  development  of  these  plates  being  very  rapid — a  matter 
of  no  small  importance  where  several  negatives  have  to  be  developed 
at  the  same  time. 

In  order  to  show  you  that  the  effect  is  precisely  similar  on  a  bath 
film,  Mr.  Gordon  has,  with  his  usual  courtesy  and  kindness,  come 
this  morning  to  develope  before  you  two  of  his  gum-gallic  plates 
under  the  following  conditions -He  will  show  you  that  one  of  the 
most  important  advantages  of  using  this  developer  is  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  control  that  is  obtained  over  the  development  of  the  nega¬ 
tive.  He  now  exposes  two  plates  of  his  own  gum  gallic,  and  I  will 
do  the  same  with  two  uranium  plates — one  for  five  seconds  and  one  for 
thirty  seconds — and  they  will  be  developed  with  the  same  developer 
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in  order  to  show  how  perfectly  under  control,  even  with  under-or 
over-exposure,  the  strong  developer  is.  The  plates  having  been 
developed  you  will  kindly  notice  that  you  have  in  every  case  excellent 
negatives,  though  probably  ten  seconds  would  have  been  the  abso¬ 
lutely  correct  exposure. 

If  I  am  not  much  mistaken  a  gum-gallic  dry  plate  prepared 
according  to  Mr.  Gordon’s  instructions  and  developed  with  my 
developer  is  very  little  inferior  in  sensitiveness  to  a  good  wet  collo¬ 
dion  plate,  and  in  some  comparative  experiments  I  made  not  long 
since,  and  working  the  three  processes  side  by  side,  viz.,  wet  collodion, 
gum  gallic,  and  uranium  emulsion  (the  two  latter  as  dry  plates),  there 
was  hardly  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  results  obtained ;  but  I 
may  say,  and  Mr.  Gordon  entirely  agrees  with  me,  that  this  re¬ 
markable  quickening  of  the  gum-gallic  dry  plate  is  due  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  powerful  developer,  for  which  I  think  I  may  claim  an 
important  influence  in  the  photographic  future.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  neither  gum  gallic  nor  uranium  dry  plates  deteriorate  in 
any  way  by  being  kept  between  exposure  and  development,  though 
*  plates  prepared  by  many  other  dry  processes  do  materially  suffer. 

Mr.  Gordon  has,  I  know,  kept  plates  six  months  between  exposure 
and  development,  while  uranium  dry  plates  have  been  exposed  both 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  India  and  developed  in  England — 
in  the  first  place  four  and  a-lialf  months,  and  in  the  latter  two  months 
after  exposure.  In  both  these  cases  the  strong  developer  was  used 
with  absolute  success. 

The  exact  strength  of  the  developer  used  in  the  experiments  I 
have  just  shown  you  is— 

4  drachms  of  an  80-grain  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonium. 

20  drops  of  a  20-grain  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium. 

10  drops  of  a  96-grain  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  in  alcohol. 

I  must  here  bring  most  strongly  to  your  notice  the  fact  that 
everything  in  this  method  of  working  depends  on  the  strength  and 
purity  of  the  chemicals  employed.  There  are  samples  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia  so  old  and  weak  that  an  eighty-grain  solution  made 
with  it  would  in  reality  not  have  more  power  than  a  five-grain 
solution  of  strong  and  fresh  carbonate,  and  this  accounts  entirely 
for  the  fact  that  many  workers  have  found  a  difficulty  in  obtaining 
intensity  till  they  have  changed  their  sample  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia. 

I  may,  before  closing,  anticipate  an  answer  to  a  question  that  is 
sure  to  be  put  to  me,  viz.-— "Will  not  a  longer  development  with  a 
weak  developer  or  some  modification  of  its  use  eventually  produce 
the  same  result  as  the  use  of  the  strong  developer  ab  initio  ?  To 
this  I  may  answer— No !  and  both  my  own  and  Mr.  Gordon’s  ex¬ 
periments  have  shown  that  by  no  manipulation  of  the  weak  de¬ 
veloper  can  the  same  sensitiveness  be  obtained  as  by  the  use  of  the 
strong  developer  from  the  commencement.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked 
as  a  singular  fact  that  the  strong  developer  is  far  safer  in  inex¬ 
perienced  hands  than  the  weak  one.  The  plate  developea  quickly, 
cleanly,  and  certainly,  and  the  risk  of  failure  by  this  method  of 
working  appears  to  me  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Lieut.  Abney  and  Professor  Towler  have  both  been  kind  enough 
to  give  me  a  formula  for  iron  development  of  dry  plates ;  but  with 
neither  of  these,  nor  with  any  modification  of  the  iron  developer 
that  I  have  myself  hit  upon,  have  I  been  able  to  obtain  anything 
like  the  effect  which  I  get  with  my  own  strong  alkaline  developer, 
and  I  must  conclude  by  earnestly  recommending  its  use  to  those 
who  wish  to  occupy  the  van  of  photographic  dry-plate  work. 

H.  Stuart  Wortley,  Lieut. -Col. 


THE  TESTS  FOR  GOOD  COLLODION. 

Every  photographer  should  know  how  to  test  his  collodion  for  good 
mechanical  and  chemical  qualities,  whether  he  makes  it  for  himself 
or  buys  it  ready  made. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  best  test  for  collodion  is  to  take  a  picture 
with  it;  but  this  test  may  be  fallacious,  because  what  one  man  may 
think  a  good  picture  another  man  may  think  an  inferior  one.  Some 
men  are  satisfied  with  a  lower  standard  of  excellence  than  others. 

I  will  endeavour,  therefore,  in  this  article  to  point  out  some  simple 
and  ready  tests  by  which  good  collodion  may  be  distinguished  from 
bad,  and  that  in  a  way  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  subject,  even  on  the 
mind  of  the  most  fastidious  operator. 

The  tests  employed  will  refer  .first,  to  the  mechanical  properties  of 
the  collodion  ;  and,  secondly,  to  its  chemical  properties. 

A  good  collodion  film  is  not  opalescent ;  it  does  not  show  structure ; 
the  solutions  flow  easily  upon  it,  and  do  not  run  in  streaks  as  if  the 
film  was  greasy ;  the  blacks  of  the  negative,  when  dry,  do  not  show  a 
multitude  of  minute  holes  in  rows  like  a  piece  of  crape;  the  film,  on 


its  removal  from  the  nitrate  bath,  does  not  show  what  we  call  in 
England  “curtains”  wherever  the  collodion  has  unavoidably  flowed 
twice  over  the  same  spot. 

Such  are  the  principal  mechanical  conditions  which  good  collodion 
must  fulfil. 

To  test  the  collodion,  therefore,  for  these  good  mechanical  con¬ 
ditions  proceed  as  follows  : — 

1.  Pour  a  little  upon  a  glass  plate  and  watch  it  as  it  gets  dry, 
taking  care  to  rub  the  dew  off  the  back  of  the  glass. 

If,  when  dry,  the  film  be  not  perfectly  transparent,  but  be  slightly 
opalescent,  like  ground  glass,  the  pyroxyline  is  bad. 

If,  when  perfectly  dry,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  the  film 
show  structure  under  a  magnifying  glass,  and  look  like  rows  of  tiles 
of  a  house,  the  pyroxyline  is  bad. 

2.  If  the  solutions  do  not  flow  evenly  upon  the  film,  but  run  in 
streaks  as  if  it  were  greasy,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  ether  and  alcohol 
were  too  strong.  This  fault  may  be  easily  corrected  by  adding  water 
to  the.collodion,  very  cautiously,  and  a  drop  or  two  at  a  time,  testing 
it  between  each  addition. 

3.  If  the  blacks  of  the  negative,  when  dry,  show  rows  of  minute 
holes  like  crape  it  is  a  proof  that  the  collodion  was  made  with  too 
weak  solvents,  and  contains  too  much  water.  This  fault  may  be 
remedied  by  mixing  it  with  collodion  that  is  made  with  absolute 
solvents. 

The  exact  proportion  of  water  which  collodion  should  contain  is  a 
matter  of  great  nicety,  and  depends  in  some  measure  upon  the 
nature  of  the  pyroxyline,  so  that  no  exact  formula  can  be  given. 

4.  If  the  film,  on  its  removal  from  the  nitrate  bath,  show  “  cur¬ 
tains,”  it  is  a  proof  that  the  collodion  contains  too  much  ether  in 
proportion  to  the  alcohol.  This  fault  can  be  remedied  by  mixing  it 
with  collodion  which  contains  too  much  alcohol. 

The  proportion  of  ether  to  alcohol  must  depend  upon  the  season, 
being  less  in  summer  than  in  winter.  In  the  tropics  the  collodion 
may  contain  three  times  as  much  alcohol  as  ether,  but  in  that  case 
the  alcohol  must  be  nearly  absolute. 

Some  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Walter  Woodbury  was  in  Java,  he 
wrote  to  tell  me  that  he  was  succeeding  very  well  with  collodion 
which  contained  a  large  proportion  of  alcohol  to  the  ether ;  and  on 
his  return  to  England  he  brought  with  him  a  splendid  series  of 
negatives  taken  with  this  alcoholic  collodion,  from  which  glass 
transparencies  were  afterwards  printed  and  published  by  Messrs. 
Negretti  and  Zambra,  in  London.  The  alcohol  which  he  used  was 
absolute. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  too  much  alcohol  in  collo¬ 
dion  makes  the  film  tender,  a  fault  which  must  be  corrected  by 
adding  more  pyroxyline. 

I  will  discuss  the  mechanical  properties  of  pyroxyline  in  a  future 
article.  Now  we  come  to  the  chemical  properties  of  collodion,  and 
the  test  for  its  purity.  Collodion  should  never  have  too  red  a 
colour  from  the  presence  of  free  iodine.  Its  colour  should  never  be 
deeper  than  a  pale  yellow. 

All  collodion,  however  good,  is  more  or  less  acid.  The  chief 
reason  of  this  is  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  by  any  known  means  to 
eradicate  the  last  traces  of  acid  from  the  pyroxyline.  Ether  is  also 
an  unstable  substance,  and  when  the  bottle  which  contains  it  is  not 
quite  full,  the  air  which  is  in  contact  with  the  ether  causes  it  to 
become  gradually  acid,  or  ozonised.  A  slight  acidity  in  collodion  is 
not,  therefore,  a  proof  of  its  bad  quality. 

But  collodion  may  be  too  acid.  The  test  for  this  is  to  add  to  it  a 
little  iodide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  alcohol.  If,  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  days,  this  should  cause  the  collodion  to  become  red  it  is 
a  proof  of  too  great  acidity,  and  the  collodion  should  be  rejected  as 
quite  unfit  for  portraiture. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  tests  which  any  photographer  may 
easily  employ  in  order  to  see  whether  his  collodion  is  good  or  not. 

Nevertheless,  he  may  not  be  able  to  discover  whether  it  has  been 
made  with  pure  or  impure  solvents,  as  regards  the  presence  of  im¬ 
pure  methyl,  aldehyde,  fusel  oil,  &c.  The  ether  and  alcohol  which 
are  commonly  sold  by  pharmaciens  for  medicinal  purposes  are  not 
always  sufficiently  pure  for  photography  ;  and,  unfortunately,  their 
unfitness  can  only  be  detected  in  many  cases  by  the  quality  of  the 
negative  itself.  The  ether  and  alcohol  used  in  collodion  should 
always  be  redistilled  with  lime,  and  should  be  used  as  fresh  as 
possible. 

In  England  is  sold  a  great  deal  of  bad  collodion,  made  with  impure 
methylated  solvents,  which  quickly  put  the  nitrate  bath  out  of  order, 
and  involve  the  purchaser  in  much  trouble  and  expense.  The  most 
sensible  plan  for  any  man  to  follow  is  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  a  really 
good  article.  A  few  francs  more  or  less  upon  a  litre  of  collodion  are 
quite  insignificant  when  w7e  consider  the  large  number  of  portraits 
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which  that  quantity  will  take.  To  be  able  to  take  good  negatives 
with  certainty  is  the  cheapest  course  in  the  end.  It  is  the  failures 
which  make  photography  both  troublesome  and  costly. 

Beware  of  secret  preparations.  There  are  now  no  secrets  in  the 
manufacture  of  collodion,  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


COLLODIO-BROMIDE. 

The  close  of  last  summer  brought  photography  to  an  end  in  my 
dark  chamber.  As  I  have  lately  mounted  my  old  hobby,  and  find 
from  a  peep  into  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  that  others 
are  “  running  the  same  machine  ”  as  myself,  I  feel  an  inclination  to 
compare  notes  on  the  subject  of  emulsion  working. 

I  have  jogged  along  in  the  same  old  rut  for  seven  or  eight  years, 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  must  have  stumbled  across  at  least 
some  important  facts  concerning  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  collodio- 
bromide  process  ;  but  my  “  old-hundredth  ”  sort  of  description  of  it 
will  hardly  enlighten  your  readers  after  the  scientific  and  theoretical 
volumes  that  have  been  so  ably  written  on  the  process. 

Diverting  from  the  subject  somewhat  I  will  here  mention  that, 
not  having  had  time  to  devote  to  photography  and  its  literature  for 
nine  months,  I  regarded  myself  and  all  I  knew  of  dry  processes  as 
perfectly  antiquated.  A  day  or  so  ago,  meeting  a  photographer  who 
informed  me  that  Mr.  Sutton  was  “  going  mad  ”  over  a  new  process 
(a  very  serious  state  of  affairs,  I  thought  at  the  time),  and  handed 
me  the  three  last  issues  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
for  my  perusal,  I  discovered  that  Mr.  Sutton  was  only  enthusiastic 
on  a  damp  process.  After  cogitation  on  the  merits  of  it  I  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit  it  to  myself  to  be  a  genuine  advance  upon - the 

“  dryest  of  dry  processes ;  ”  but  taking  it  per  se,  to  use  a  homely  ex¬ 
pression,  I  hardly  thought  it  would  hold  water. 

Mr.  Sutton  has  evidently  been  practising  the  new  process  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  has  clearly  succeeded  to  his 
highest  expectations,  and,  like  a  certain  domestic,  has  caught  the 
hare  and  been  able  to  cook  it. 

I  went  through  the  whole  ramification  of  the  process  in  my  own 
mind,  with  everything  favourable  for  making  the  plates.  I  imagined 
what  hotel  keepers  would  think  of  one,  and  what  they  would  say  in 
the  event  of  a  second  interview.  I  pictured  myself  waiting  for  the 
humid  state  of  things  after  six  or  seven  weeks  of  dry  weather.  But 
my  reverie  must  be  imagined  in  order  to  complete  the  picture  of  the 
forlorn  situation  I  landed  myself  in,  when  a  spirit  whispered  of 
the  honey-glycerine  process  as  having  moist  tendencies.  But  as  my 
collodio-bromide  furnishes  me  with  a  process  equal  to  wet  plates  in 
point  of  quality,  and  as  my  Howard  tent  is  less  bulky  or  troublesome 
for  transportation  than  even  a  few  gallons  of  rain  water,  I  have 
decided  to  adhere  to  both  of  these  means  of  securing  all  I  want  in 
photography  where  speed  is  of  little  or  no  consequence.  It  is  a 
reliable  dry  process;  that  is,  one  capable  of  producing  negatives 
from  which  good  enlargements  can  afterwards  be  made  if  necessary. 
Upon  this  process  I  believe  I  am  able  to  advise  your  readers,  from 
the  fact  that  I  can  at  ivill  prepare  negatives  by  the  collodio-bromide 
emulsion  that  will  stand  amplifying  three  or  four  diameters,  forming 
a  new  negative  without  any  visible  falling  off  in  sharpness,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  make  transparencies  for  the  lantern. 

Two  years  ago,  in  connection  with  an  article  I  then  wrote  for  this 
Journal,  about  fifty  full-plate  negatives  were  left  for  inspection  at 
the  Editorial  office,  every  one  of  which  .was  capable  of  serving  the 
purpose  here  mentioned ;  but  since  then  I  have  become  inoculated 
with  the  idea  of  enlargements,  and  have  imported  a  few  niceties 
into  the  manufacture  of  the  plates.  I  shall  here  try  and  make  it 
plain  that  I  do  not  mean  complications  or  difficulties,  but  straight¬ 
forward,  painstaking  preparation  of  the  plates,  avoiding  even  the 
probability  of  a  single  pinhole  in  a  film  6J-  X  8£  inches  in  size. 

I  shall  steer  clear  of  anything  extra  rapid,  sacrificing  this  quality 
because  my  Howard  tent  serves  me  beautifully.  When  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  requisite  for  instantaneous  work  I  have  never  yet  been  able 
t,o  “  boil  down  ”  all  the  qualities  of  photography  into  one  dry-plate 
formula.  I  do  not  here  express  my  disapprobation  of  what  has 
been  done  ;  but,  to  use  a  simile,  the  quicker  the  plate  the  higher  the 
rate  of  insurance  should  be.  Skilful  niceties  grow  out  of  a  process, 
and  cannot  be  purchased,  like  collodion,  at  so  much  per  pint. 

Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  has  generously  placed  in  our  hands  his 
formula  for  extra-sensitive  plates,  and  I  think  it  only  fair  to  mention 
that  some  negatives  which  that  gentleman  has  shown  me  were  of 
such  excellent  quality  as  to  make  them  a  standard  of  excellence. 
Both  wet  and  dry-plate  manipulators  have  tried  their  hands  at 
Colonel  Wortley ’s  formula  with  varied  success.  The  successful  ones 
have  remained  quiet  and  satisfied ;  but  the  unsuccessful  workers 
have  heaped  abuse  very  unsparingly  upon  the  head  of  their  would-be 


benefactor,  forgetting  that  in  handling  such  formulee  there  is  an 
exact  moment  for  performing  every  part  of  it.  Let  that  critical 
point  step  by  and  every  subsequent  step  is  failure.  There  is  an 
intuitive  something  which  digs  one  in  the  ribs,  with  the  tacit  injunc¬ 
tion,  “  Wash  off  the  developer,”  &c.  The  result  is  then  perfection. 
Short  of  this  intuition,  or  a  friend  to  inspire  the  initiative,  a  process 
comes  to  ill  repute. 

But,  by  beginning  at  a  process  that  does  not  require  such  sharp 
tools  to  work  with,  one  is  less  likely  to  cut  oneself,  and  more  likely 
to  gain  the  necessary  skill  to  accomplish  it.  This  is,  I  think,  a  piece 
of  essential  advice  for  the  uninitiated  before  commencing  the  work¬ 
ing  part  of  this  paper.  But  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  easy  to 
succeed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  fail,  if  one  despise  little  precautions  that 
are  laid  down  for  us,  or  let  loose  the  inventive  faculty  at  too  early  a 
stage. 

According  to  the  paper 'read  before  the  Philadelphia  Photographic 
Society,  Mr.  Wallace,  Jun.,  has  entirely  failed  in  working  the  emul¬ 
sion  process,  having,  amidst  all  his  careful  preparation  of  the  plates, 
added  seventy-six  grains  of  silver  where  a  fraction  under  one  hundred 
was  absolutely  requisite  to  convert  the  bromide  and  chloride  in  the 
collodion ;  and,  indeed,  five  or  six  grains  above  the  equivalent  would 
have  been  taken  up  with  organic  matter  present  in  the  collodion 
without  showing  any  free  silver  on  being  tested.  J.  W.  Gough. 


RESEARCHES  IN  HELIOGRAPHIC  ENGRAVING. 

An  interesting  paper  was  recently  read  on  this  subject  before  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  by  M.  Gourdon.  Its  scientific  exacti¬ 
tude  renders  it  valuable  for  those  who  may  pursue  the  same  studies 
in  this  country  ;  and  we  think  it,  besides,  likely  to  interest  everyone 
who  cares  for  the  true  progress  of  photography.  We  therefore  pre¬ 
sent  our  readers  with  the  following  summary  of  its  contents  : — 

After  alluding  to  the  researches  of  M.  Merget,  which  demonstrated 
that  a  plate  of  zinc,  when  partially  covered  with  a  deposit  of  another 
metal,  is  attacked  by  nitric  acid  only  where  such  deposit  leaves  it 
uncovered,  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  acetic, 
or  other  acid  be  employed  those  parts  of  the  zinc  which  are  covered 
are  attacked  and  the  other  escapes,  M.  Gourdon  proceeds  to  offer  a 
few  new  and  interesting  facts  in  the  same  direction. 

Zinc  covered  with  certain  metals  acquires  the  property  of  an  ex¬ 
treme  facility  for  chemical  change.  Thus,  if  we  cover  a  plate  of 
this  metal  with  a  fine  coating  of  pulverised  platinum — a  thing  easily 
done  by  simply  writing  over  its  surface  with  a  solution  of  bichloride 
of  platinum — it  is  possible  to  attack  the  zinc  where  covered  by  the 
platinum  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  7,000  volumes  of  water.  If, 
instead  of  platinum,  gold  be  used,  the  zinc  may  be  dissolved  by  the 
same  acid  diluted  with  5,000  times  its  volume  of  water.  Copper,  again, 
reacts  on  the  zinc  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted  4,000  times ;  then 
comes  silver  working  with  3,500  volumes  of  dilution ;  tin  with  1,500 
volumes;  antimony  with  700  volumes;  bismuth  with  500  volumes; 
lead  with  400  volumes. 

Mercury,  although  placed  among  the  metals  of  the  last  division, 
does  not  give  a  reaction  identical  with  that  of  those  metals ;  on  the 
contrary,  its  action  is  very  irregular.  Deposited  on  the  zinc  in  the 
form  of  a  salt  it  produces  a  spot  which  goes  on  enlarging  from 
moment  to  moment,  and  the  zinc  only  appears  to  be  actively  dis¬ 
solved  on  the  edge  of  this  spot.  The  soluble  salts  of  arsenic  and 
antimony  appear  to  favour  the  solution  of  the  zinc  and  vary  the 
character  of  the  spots,  but  the  action  is  slower. 

To  the  metals  of  the  three  last  divisions,  cited  by  M.  Merget  as  capable 
of  rendering  zinc  subject  to  the  action  of  dilute  acids,  M.  Gourdon 
would  add  cobalt,  nickel,  and  iron,  which  are  comparable  only  to 
platinum  as  to  the  intensity  of  the  attack  which  they  provoke  when 
deposited  on  a  zinc  surface.  Cobalt  can  even  raise  a  reaction  and 
dissolve  the  zinc  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted  to  10,000  times  its 
volume  with  water.  Salts  from  the  same  base,  but  products  of 
different  acids,  do  not  give  identically  the  same  action ;  the  chlorides 
give  more  energetic  deposits  than  the  nitrates.  This  can  to  a  certain 
extent  be  accounted  for  if  the  fact  be  taken  into  account  which  has 
been  already  stated,  that  the  actions  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  on 
the  metal-coated  zinc  plates  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other. 
When  a  metallic  deposit  is  made,  therefore,  with  a  nitrate  the  two 
sorts  of  acid  may  be  said  to  exist  together  in  the  corrosive  liquid, 
and  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  may  be  considerably  weakened,  if 
not  quite  destroyed,  by  that  of  the  other. 

Metallic  salts  rendered  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  ammonia  render  the  deposits  more  active  than  they  would  be 
were  the  salts  alone  employed.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  nickel 
usually  acts  on  the  zinc  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  3,000 
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volumes  of  water;  but  the  same  solution  to  which  ammonia  has 
been  added  only  requires  an  acid  7,000  times  diluted.  Chloride  of 
cobalt  alone  requires  acid  diluted  5,000  times;  but  with  ammonia 
added  the  acid  may  be  diluted  to  twice  that  amount. 

Certain  salts  which,  when  employed  pure,  produce  no  reaction 
whatever  on  the  zinc,  attack  it  with  the  greatest  intensity  if  pre¬ 
viously  treated  with  ammonia.  Sulphate  of  iron  is  an  example  of  this. 

Those  metals  which  form  an  active  reagent  on  the  zinc,  acting  with 
the  greatest  intensity,  are  those  of  which  the  saline  solutions  treated 
with  ammonia  in  excess  do  not  give  a  stable  precipitate.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  alkalise  the  aqueous  solutions  of  these  salts  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  pre-eminence  in  this  particular.  The  following  table 
will  show  at  a  glance  this  singular  coincidence  : — 

Volumes  of  water 
to  be  added  to 

Metals.  1  vol.  of  sulphuric  acid,  66°,  Effects  produced  by  ammonia, 

for  producing-  the  action 
on  zinc. 


Cobalt . . . 

10,000 

precipitate  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent' 

Nickel . . 

7,000 

a  a  a  a 

,,  ,>  with  heat  in  an  excess. 

Platinum  . 

7,000 

Iron  (at  the  minimum 
of  oxidation) . 

7,000 

,,  ,,  in  a  large  excess. 

Iron  (at  the  maximum 
of  oxidation) . 

7,000 

,,  insoluble. 

Gold  . 

5,000 

no  effect  or  precipitate  insoluble. 

Copper  . 

4,000 

precipitate  soluble. 

Silver . 

3,500 

it  n 

Tin  (maximum  of  oxi¬ 
dation)  . 

1,500 

a  a 

Tin  (minimum  of  oxi¬ 
dation)  . 

1,500 

,,  insoluble. 

Antimony  . 

700 

a  a 

Bismuth . 

500 

Lead  . 

400 

n  a 

Zinc  covered  with  metallic  deposits  is,  therefore,  rendered  extremely 
“  attackable,”  not  only  by  acids,  but  still  more  by  alkali  added  to 
the  deposits.  The  reactions  are  liveliest  when  it  is  employed  with 
cobalt,  nickel,  platinum,  and  iron— -that  is  to  say,  the  metals  which 
dissolve  the  zinc  with  the  greatest  readiness  in  acids  only. 

The  intervention  of  electricity  alone  appears  to  M.  Gourdon  an 
insufficient  cause  of  all  these  phenomena.  Independent  of  it  there 
exists  another  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  to  wit,  the 
rugosity,  the  wrinkledness  of  the  zinc — a  rugosity  which  is  necessarily 
produced  at  the  points  where  we  place  an  active  salt  on  the  metal. 

The  practical  outcome  of  these  experiments  are  not  without  value, 
and  are  but  briefly  touched  upon  by  the  author  of  the  paper.  He, 
however,  supplies  one  or  two  hints  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  upon 
those  who  may  be  working  in  this  direction. 

In  the  ordinary  photographic  images  the  blacks  are  produced  by 
metallic  silver.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  photographic  print  be  placed 
on  a  plate  of  zinc,  the  silver  transferred  from  the  paper  to  the  plate 
will  produce  a  metallic  layer  capable  of  guiding  the  attack  on  the 
zinc  made  by  the  acidulated  fluid.  For  producing  this  sort  of 
reverse  on  the  zinc  M.  Gourdon  has  used  cyanide  of  potassium,  but 
its  use  is  subject  to  some  inconveniences. 

The  paper  positive,  when  taken  from  the  printing-frame,  is 
plunged  into  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  then  carefully 
washed.  This  washed  print  is  then  placed  face  downwards  on  the 
zinc  plate,  moistened  with  ammonia,  and,  a  few  moments  after¬ 
wards,  with  either  a  simple  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  or  one 
to  which  carbonate  of  soda  has  been  added.  After  a  space  of  time, 
which  varies  according  to  the  concentration  of  the  solutions  em¬ 
ployed,  the  silver  will  be  wholly  removed  from  the  paper  to  the 
zinc,  and  that  with  such  regularity  that  we  will  now  have  on  the 
latter  an  image  absolutely  identical  with  that  originally  fixed  upon 
the  paper,  only  reversed.  Now  this  silver  will  produce  an  action 
on  the  zinc  such  as  we  have  stated  above,  and,  in  order  to  ensure  a 
good  result,  a  strongly-salted  paper  should  have  been  used  to  print 
with,  so  as  to  ensure  a  good  body  of  silver. 

M.  Gourdon  does  not  venture  to  affirm  that  this  mode  of  working 
is  applicable  to  every  kind  of  photograph,  for  the  half-tone  is  always 
the  rock  on  which  such  processes  run  aground  ;  but  it  will  prove  a 
simple  and  ready  mode  of  reproducing  engravings,  maps,  and 
designs  composed  of  strongly-marked  gradations. 

Another  mode  of  proceeding  is  founded  upon  the  qualities  pos¬ 
sessed  by  certain  layers  or  tissues  employed  in  carbon  printing, 
whereby  they  either  remain  moist  in  the  dark  and  dry  only  in  the 
sun,  or  remain  dry  when  shut  from  the  light  and  become  sticky  on 
exposure.  These  films  are,  of  course,  previously  attached  to  paper, 
and  the  parts  which  either  remain  or  become  moist  after  exposure  to 
the  light  behind  a  negative  or  transparency  are  alone  capable  of 
retaining  the  layer  of  metallic  powder,  which  may  be  applied  to  the 
surface  by  means  of  a  fine  badger  drawn  lightly  over  the  film. 
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The  powders  consist  of  metallic  salts  pulverised  and  sifted.  The 
choice  of  the  salt  must,  of  course,  be  determined  by  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  case  and  the  statements  made  in  the  theoretical  part  of 
this  paper.  Ammonia,  either  gaseous  or  in  solution,  or  sometimes 
simply  water,  will  be  sufficient  to  ensure  an  exact  transfer  of  the 
design  from  the  film  to  the  zinc  plate.  This  plate  is  then  treated  as 
in  tlie  case  of  the  one  obtained  from  the  silver  print.  The  results 
ought,  at  least,  to  give  a  plate  sufficiently  etched  to  make  it  no  very 
difficult  matter  to  render  it  presentable  by  a  short  treatment  with 
the  graver. 


JOTTINGS  BY  THE  WAY,  AND  THE  MEN  I  HAVE  MET. 

No.  III. —Tom. 

Tom  was  a  professor  of  the  black  art  long  before  the  commercial  days 
of  photography;  that  is,  he  took  portraits— black  paper  cut  out  and 
pasted  op  to  a  light  cardboard  background.  In  the  days  when  ivory 
miniatures  were  all  the  rage  with  the  “upper  ten  ”  the  people  went  in 
for  the  black  portrait  on  cardboard.  Even  art  in  this  form  required  the 
eye  of  an  artist  to  do  well ;  but  Tom’s  artistic  abilities  were  of  no  mean 
order. 

When  quite  a  boy  he  painted  a  picture,  Glasgow  Fair ,  the  fair 
being  then  in  the  height  of  its  glory.  This  picture  was  exhibited  in 
the  city,  and  called  forth  considerable  praise. 

Tom  used  to  tell  a  story  of  how  once,  when  hard  up,  he  got  “Old 
Hawkie”— a  well-known  character  in  the  city  of  Glasgow  at  the  time — 
to  be  carried  up  stairs  to  his  studio,  and  gave  him  a  shilling  and  a  drink 
to  stand  for  his  portrait,  which  Tom  drew  on  stone,  and,  throwing  off 
a  few  hundred  copies,  sent  a  man  round  with  them  to  all  the  public- 
houses  to  sell  them  at  half-a-crown  a  piece.  It  was  such  a  good  like¬ 
ness  that  they  sold  in  quantity,  and  Tom  in  a  few  days  was  compara¬ 
tively  rich. 

How  he  used  to  enjoy  telling  stories  of  the  days  when  he  was  battling 
with  the  world— the  days  when  he  was  “pulling  hard  against  the 
stream  ” — to  what  shifts  he  was  put  to  get  a  standing  in  any  town  he 
visited;  for,  as  he  said,  “you  know  in  those  days  they  always  con¬ 
nected  us  in  their  minds  with  show-folks,  and  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  disabuse  them  of  the  idea  !  ” 

The  way  he  got  over  their  little  prejudices  was  something  after  the 
following  : — On  going  into  a  small  town  he  would  take  an  empty  shop, 
but  before  opening  it  he  would  take  a  quiet  walk  round  and  gain  all  the 
information  he  could  regarding  the  “characters”  and  notables  about 
the  place.  He  then  made  it  his  business  to  see  them,  and  having  safely 
conveyed  them  into  his  sketch  book  went  quietly  home  and  cut  them 
up.  So  that  when  the  place  was  opened  the  window  was  filled  with 
known  faces,  and  of  course  for  some  days  nothing  was  talked  about 
but  the  artist  who  had  drawn  “Cuddy”  to  the  life,  and  had  made  such 
a  capital  picture  of  “  Black  Jock,”  the  smith.  Many  a  time  he  got  into 
scrapes  by  thus  using  the  faces  of  the  well  known  as  a  ladder  to  position. 
If  they  did  not  take  it  easy,  why  Tom  had  just  to  get  out  of  it  the  best 
way  he  could. 

Once,  when  in  Rothesay,  he  fell  into  a  scrape  of  this  kind : — There 
was  a  great  dandy  about  town,  always  conspicuous  for  his  “  get  up” — 
a  large  man  with  a  small  cane.  He  did  his  promenade  every  day  evi¬ 
dently  to  give  the  girls  a  treat,  and  it  seemed  this  was  the  only  thing 
he  ever  did  for  the  public  good.  Of  course,  Tom  had  his  picture  in  the 
window  at  the  opening  of  the  shop ;  and,  oh  !  wasn’t  the  exquisite  in  a 
state  of  frenzy  ! 

He  came  into  the  shop  and  stamped  and  swore.  After  a  little  he 
descended  from  the  enraged  swell  to  the  ordinary  trader,  and  asked 
Tom  what  he  would  sell  the  portrait  in  the  centre  of  the  window  for. 

“  Ob  !  it’s  only  a  fancy  picture,”  said  Tom;  “  but  you  can  have  it  for 
a  sovereign.” 

“  Let  me  have  a  look  at  it,”  said  the  hero  quietly. 

Tom  took  it  out  of  the  window  and  gave  it  into  his  hands,  when, 
tearing  it  into  a  thousand  pieces  and  stamping  it  under  foot,  he  looked 
fiercely  at  Tom,  exclaiming — “  So  do  I  serve  you  out,  you  miserable 
showman  !  ”  and  left  the  shop,  paying  nothing. 

“  As  he  was  leaving,  Tom  with  a  laugh  called  after  him — “  So  do  you 
serve  yourself  out,  my  bonnie  boy  !  ” 

Next  day,  when  Tom  opened  his  shop,  he  had  a  picture  of  this  same 
exquisite  filling  up  the  whole  centre  of  his  window,  in  which  he  was 
depicted  frantically  tearing  up  his  own  portrait  with  the  words  under¬ 
neath —  “  The  naughty  boy  !  —to  tear  his  own  picture.”  He  left  by  the 
boat  that  afternoon,  and  was  never  in  Rothesay  again  during  Tom’s  stay. 

Another  good  story  Tom  used  to  tell  about  a  shoemaker,  whose  por¬ 
trait  he  wanted  to  secure  once  when  on  a  visit  to  Falkirk.  He  was  a 
notorious  drunkard,  and  everybody  in  the  place  knew  him,  so  Tom 
thought  he  was  just  the  man  for  his  purpose ;  but  the  “snob”  was  cute. 
Hearing  of  Tom’s  visit,  and  that  in  all  likelihood  he  would  take  his 
portrait  unknown  to  him  if  they  met,  he  kept  to  the  house  and  his  bed  for 
two  or  three  days.  Tom  saw  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  a  pair  of  boots 
to  mend.  When  he  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  stair  he  knocked  at  the 
door,  which  was  answered  by  an  old  woman  who  had  evidently  had  her 
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eyes  measured  for  a  suit  of  blacks  by  the  old  one.  She  asked  Tom  what 
he  wanted.  After  telling  his  mission,  seeing  that  he  was  a  stranger, 
she  did  not  care  about  letting  him  into  the  house.  At  length  he  per¬ 
suaded  her  to  allow  him.  On  entering  the  room  Tom  saw  the  cobbler’s 
blotched  face  and  his  big  red  nose  looking  over  the  coverlet  of  the  bed. 
No  sooner  did  he  set  eyes  on  Tom  than  he  ducked  his  head  under  the 
clothes  crying,  “  Tak’  him  awa’ !  pit  him  out — pit  him  out !  he’s  the 
cursed  likeness  man  !”  and,  without  ceremony,  Tom  had  to  hurry  down 
the  stair,  whilst  a  last  was  playfully  hurled  against  the  wall  within  a 
foot  of  his  head  as  he  was  making  his  descent.  Tom  was  not  to  be 
done.  He  went  to  the  “pub.”  at  the  stair  foot  of  the  man  of  leather, 
and  bribed  the  waiter  to  induce  the  cobbler  to  come  down  for  a  drink, 
and,  going  into  the  back  bar,  in  which  there  was  a  window,  by  this 
means  Tom  got  the  shoemaker  enjoying  that  “cup  o’  kindness  yet.” 

Throwing  aside  these  little  tricks  in  trade,  which,  as  far  as  politeness 
goes,  might  be  termed  questionable,  Tom  was  a  thorough  gentleman. 
There  never  was  a  man  more  charitable  in  his  opinions,  or  one  more 
ready  to  help  his  fellow-man  ;  and,  now  that  he  has  gone,  with  his 
memory  comes  the  thought — “Take  him  for  all  in  all,  we  ne’er  shall 
look  upon  his  like  again.” 

In  the  very  prime  of  his  life — in  his  fortieth  year — he  passed  from 
amongst  us,  and  now  the  daisies  hang  their  drooping  heads  upon  his 
grave.  Poor  Tom  !  the  act  is  over,  and  the  curtain  fallen.  No  grand 
scene — no  startling  effect ;  but  the  last  breath,  like  the  last  grain  in  the 
sand  glass,  slipped  noiselessly  away,  and  our  Tom  was  no  more.  Was 
it  not  sad  that  none  but  the  stranger  was  there  to  grasp  that  hand  so 
helpless,  which  had  been  so  true  in  its  helping  power — none  but  hired 
servants  to  cool  that  fevered  brow  in  his  last  moments!  No  look  of 
sympathy — no  tear  of  love,  with  “  God  help  you,  Tom  !  ”  as  he  looked 
up  his  last  sad  look,  and  gazed  around  upon  nothing  but  shadow, 
shadow,  shadow  !  It  must  have  been  hard  on  our  poor  Tom  ! 

This  is  no  sermon  ;  but  have  you  never  felt  in  your  journey  through 
life  the  blank  of  a  friend  gone — one  moment  with  you,  the  next  lost  for 
ever — one  whom  yon  have  loved  for  his  goodness,  justice,  and  truth; 
his  little  faults  and  failings  lost  and  forgotten,  you  think  only  of  his 
great  goodness  and  his  big,  manly  heart  ?  In  your  sadness  you  feel,  and 
as  you  sigh  you  think,  one  of  the  best  has  gone  from  amongst  us.  So 
it  is  with  me  as  I  write  ;  for  Tom’s  memory  lingers  with  me — ever 
sweet— as  a  never-dying  perfume.  Mark  Oute. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COURT. 

Faulkner  v.  Elliott  &  Fry. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  Mr.  Faulkner,  of  Kensington  Gardens- 
square,  against  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry,  of  Baker-street,  to  recover  the 
sum  of  £82  Is.  for  backgrounds  painted  by  him  for  the  defendants. 

Among  those  supplied  were  an  interior  with  a  curtain  effect,  £26  5s. ; 
one  with  a  landscape,  £21  ;  a  foreground,  £10  10s. ;  two  graduated 
backgrounds,  £10  10s. ;  a  vignette  background,  £10  10s.,  &c.,  &c. 

The  defendants  paid  £35  into  court,  as  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  whole,  and  the  case  was  tried  on  Monday  last,  at  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench,  before  Baron  Bramwell  and  a  jury,  Mr.  Croome,  in¬ 
structed  by  Mr.  Macmullan,  appearing  for  the  plaintiff ;  Mr.  Harrison,  in¬ 
structed  by  Messrs.  Roy  and  Cartwright,  being  counsel  for  the  defendants. 

The  plaintiff  deposed  that  the  question  was  a  simple  one  of  contract, 
as  he  had,  previous  to  the  order  being  given,  expressly  declared  that  lie 
would  not  paint  a  background  having  a  design  in  it  for  less  than  twenty 
guineas,  his  time  being  too  valuable  to  admit  of  his  doing  so.  He 
had,  moreover,  spent  six  weeks  upon  this  order,  beside  employing  an 
artist  for  several  days  to  assist  him. 

Mr.  Fry,  one  of  the  defendants,  admitted  having  given  an  order  for 
the  landscape  background  at  twenty  guineas,  but  said  that  the  others 
were  only  ordered  on  the  provision  that  they  were  not  to  exceed  thirty 
shillings  each,  this  sum  having  been  specially  mentioned  to  him  by  Mr. 
Faulkner  as  the  price  at  which  a  background  could  be  produced  by  his 
new  process.  He  produced  all  the  backgrounds  made  by  Mr.  Faulkner, 
and  also  one  by  another  artist  for  which  they  had  paid  thirty  shillings, 
and  which,  he  contended,  was  superior  to  any  of  the  others. 

After  several  witnesses  had  been  examined  on  both  sides,  the  judge, 
observing  that  it  was  an  exceedingly  tangled  case,  presented  the  various 
points  to  the  jury,  who,  after  retiring  for  a  short  time,  brought  in  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  awarding  him  £41  6s. ,  in  addition  to  the  £35 
which  had  been  paid  into  court. 

The  case  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day,  several  photographers 
and  others  interested  being  present. 


liteetmp  flf  Societies. 

— ♦ — 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  concluding  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  present  session  was 
hell  at  9,  Conduit-street,  on  Tuesday  evening  last, — the  President, 
James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  occupying  the  chair. 


Lieut. -Colonel  Roche  having  been  admitted  a  member,  several  speci¬ 
mens  of  photoglyphic  engraving  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  produced  in  i860, 
were  handed  round  for  examination.  They  did  not  appear  to  differ  iii 
any  essential  respect  from  the  earlier  examples  by  this  process  produced 
by  Mr.  Talbot  in  1858. 

A  paper  by  Capt.  Waterhouse,  entitled  Notes  on  the  Collotype  Process 
was  read.  This  paper  will  appear  in  our  next  number.  After  a  vote 
of  thanks  by  the  Chairman  to  the  author  of  the  paper, 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  read  a  paper  on  Improvements  Needed  in  Photo¬ 
graphy,  with,  Remarks  on  Three  Wet  Processes,  the  processes  in  question 
being  the  acid  bath  process  of  Mr.  Black,  of  Boston,  the  highly-salted 
collodion  process  of  Mr.  Elbert  Anderson,  of  New  York,  and  the 
bromised  collodion  process  of  Major  Russell.  Mr.  Hughes’s  paper  will 
appear  next  week ;  in  the  meantime  we  direct  attention  to  a  brief  out¬ 
line  of  it  which  will  be  found  in  another  page. 

Colonel  Wortley said  that  in  1863  he  had  pointed  out  in  the  journal  of 
the  Society  that  the  cause  which  had  led  him  to  such  success  in 
obtaining  instantaneous  views  of  clouds  was  due  to  the  addition  of  two 
or  three  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  the  ounce  of  bath  solution.  With 
respect  to  the  experiments  recorded  by  the  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society  showing  the  failure  resulting  from  the  addition  of  nitric  acid 
to  the  bath  he  attributed  it  to  the  pyroxyline.  He  had  worked  with 
an  acid  bath  for  a  long  time,  but  was  compelled  to  give  it  up  owing  to 
his  not  getting  soft  pictures.  He  had  since  found  that  a  special  kind 
of  pyroxyline  was  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  full  effect  of  the  acid 
bath.  The  addition  of  the  acid  conduced  to  rapidity. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon  inquired  if,  when  using  a  very  highly-salted 
collodion,  Mr.  Hughes  did  not  rind  the  iodide  burst  out  from  the  film. 

Mr.  Hughes  had  at  first  experienced  this,  but  by  allowing  the  collodion 
film  to  set  thoroughly  before  immersing  the  plate  in  the  bath  he  had 
got  rid  of  this  source  of  annoyance.  He  had  kept  the  plate  for  a 
minute  and  a-hal£  before  immersing  it.  He  found  that  in  Mr.  Bingham’s 
establishment,  which  was  famous  for  the  quality  of  oil-painting  repro¬ 
ductions,  that  the  plate  was  often  kept  a  long  time  after  being 
collodionised,  and  he  had  successfully  acted  upon  that  hint. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  bursting  out  of  the 
iodide,  an  American  photographer  had  suggested  the  use  of  a  larger 
proportion  of  pyroxyline. 

Mr.  Spiller,  when  experimenting  twenty  years  ago  on  the  preservation 
of  plates  by  means  of  deliquescent  salts,  found  that  while  a  very 
minute  trace  of  nitric  acid  had  no  ill  effect  a  larger  proportion  proved 
prejudicial. 

Mr.  Hughes  observed  that  Mr.  Spiller’s  experiments  were  made 
previous  to  the  use  of  bromide  in  the  collodion  and  iron  development. 

After  some  observations  by  Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  F.  Eliot, 

Mr.  Woolaston  spoke  of  the  great  differences  that  existed  between 
the  cottons  of  commerce.  Each  of  these  would  cause  a  corresponding 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  pyroxyline. 

Mr.  Piersall  referred  to  the  discovery  by  Dr.  Crace  Calvert  of  the 
existence  of  phosphorus  in  cotton,  and  thought  this  must  exercise  a 
hitherto  unrecognised  influence  upon  the  quality  of  the  pyroxyline. 

Mr.  Spiller  said  that  he  was  quite  aware  of  Calvert’s  investigations  ; 
but  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  phosphates  were  entirely  decomposed 
and  eliminated  by  the  action  of  the  acids  and  subsequent  washing. 

The  Chairman  tendered  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  Hughes  for 
the  paper  he  had  read,  and  hoped  that  when  they  next  saw  him  Iris 
health  would  be  completely  re-established. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  till  the  11th  of  November  next. 

- 4 - 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew- 
square,  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  instant, — Mr.  James  Ross,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved,  and  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Kellie  and  Mr.  Robert  Fraser  ivere  admitted 
ordinary  members. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  he  understood  that  in  societies  such  as 
theirs  it  was  customary  to  admit  peers  of  the  realm  without  the  ordeal 
of  the  ballot  box,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  Earl  of  Kellie 
should  be  so  admitted. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  then  read  a  paper  entitled  Notes  on  Colouring 
Albumenised  Photographs  with  Powder  Colours,  without  Infringing  any 
of  the  so-called  Patents.  He  began  by  tracing  the  early  history  of  crayon 
drawing,  showing  that  it  had  been  practised  at  an  early  period  in  the 
world’s  history,  and  that  most  of  the  great  masters  had  at  one  time  or 
other  used  it  in  their  work.  He  admitted  that  very  fine  results  could 
be  produced  by  the  patented  method,  but  was  quite  satisfied  that  equally 
good  results  could  be  got  in  many  other  ways.  The  method  he  thought 
likely  to  be  most  suitable  was  to  use  the  ashes  of  paper  that  had  been 
saturated  with  various  metallic  oxides  before  burning.  In  this  way  any 
shade  of  colour  could  be  readily  obtained,  and  by  rubbing  several 
samples  on  a  print  Mr.  Davies  showed  that  it  adhered  easily.  He  also 
recommended  the  use  of  vulcanised  rubber  instead  of  the  usual  stump. 

Mr.  Tunny  was  disappointed  that  Mr.  Davies  had  not  exhibited 
some  finished  specimens,  that  they  might  be  able  to  judge  of  the  effects 
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that  could  be  produced  by  his  method.  He  had  seen  the  Vanderweyde 
process  in  operation  by  Mr.  Croughton  that  day,  and  was  much  pleased, 
not  only  with  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  a  picture  was  finished, 
but  with  the  graduated  transparency  of  the  apparently-stippled  back¬ 
ground,  which  so  enhanced  the  value  of  that  process.  With  regard  to 
the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  patent  he  did  not  intend  to  say  a 
word,  but  he  thought  Mr.  Davies  had  spoken  a  little  too  strongly  of 
those  who  had  bought  the  right  to  use  the  process.  He  thought  photo¬ 
graphers  generally  knew  how  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  had  no 
doubt  that  they  would,  before  taking  up  anything  of  the  kind,  see 
their  way  to  make  it  pay. 

Mr.  Moffat,  in  reply  to  the  Chairman,  said  that  he  had  that  day 
seen  Mr.  Croughton  finish  a  picture  by  the  Vanderweyde  method,  and 
was  very  much  pleased  indeed,  both  with  the  result  and  the  rapid  way 
in  which  it  was  produced. 

Mr.  Croughton  and  Mr.  Payne,  the  representatives  of  Mr.  Vander¬ 
weyde,  were  present,  and  on  the  invitation  of  the  Chairman  each 
briefly  addressed  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Croughton,  after  handing  round  two  fine  specimens  of  work 
done  by  his  process,  said  that  he  was  very  much  pleased  to  see  such  a 
large  attendance,  and  thanked  the  Chairman  for  giving  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  saying  a  few  words  in  reply  to  Mr.  Davies.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  the  carbonised  paper  and  metallic  oxides  proposed  by  Mr.  Davies 
would  readily  adhere  to  the  albumenised  surface,  but  much  more  than 
that  was  necessary  to  give  the  effect  produced  by  the  Vanderweyde 
method  ;  in  fact,  nothing  short  of  a  mixture  of  abrading  and  colouring 
material  would  give  the  transparent  and  artistic  appearance  of  the 
pictures  now  on  the  table,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  no  one  would 
more  readily  admit  that  than  Mr.  Davies,  if  he  would  just  give  both 
methods  a  fair  trial.  It  was  not  for  him  to  say  anything  about  the 
validity  of  the  patent.  He  had  said  plenty  on  that  subject  already ; 
but  he  could  assure  them  that  since  coming  to  Scotland  Mr.  Payne 
and  he  bad  done  very  well,  and  he  was  also  glad  to  say  that  everyone 
who  had  bought  the  right  to  use  the  process,  and  seen  it  practised,  had 
expressed  themselves  very  much  pleased  indeed  with  their  bargain. 

Dr.  John  Nicol  said  that  the  members  generally  knew  very  well  his 
opinion  of  photographic  patents.  He  was  not  now,  however,  about  to 
say  anything  against  Vanderweyde’s,  but  wished  to  state  that  he  had  no 
doubt  that  results  equally  good  could  be  obtained  in  half-a-dozen 
different  ways.  Mr.  Croughton  had  said  that  his  object  in  coming  to 
Scotland  was  to  teach  the  process.  He  thought  the  key  was  there.  The 
success  was,  he  believed,  not  in  the  method  but  the  man,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  under  Mr.  Croughton’s  tuition  as  good  results  could  be  got 
by  almost  any  other  method  in  use.  He  would  just  put  one  question  to 
Mr.  Croughton,  and  he  had  no  doubt  his  answer  would  show  that  his 
view  was  correct.  The  question  was — Could  an  ordinary  photographer 
without  art-training  or  long  practice  produce  the  Vanderweyde  effects 
by  the  use  of  the  patented  material  without  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Crough¬ 
ton  or  some  other  man  ? 

Mr.  Croughton  said  that  some  tuition  was  required  ;  in  fact,  by  no 
method  could  it  be  possible  to  produce  artistic  effects  without  some  art 
education,  although  he  claimed  to  be  able  to  give  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation  in  an  hour  or  two  to  anyone  of  average  capacity,  and  he  might 
just  be  permitted  to  add  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  more  process  became 
known  the  higher  it  would  rise  in  public  estimation.  It  had  already 
done  much,  and  was  destined  to  do  much  more,  to  advance  photography 
as  an  art. 

The  Chairman  said  they  did  not  like  patents  in  Edinburgh,  and  did 
not  take  kindly  to  anything  connected  with  them.  He  was  inclined  to 
agree  with  Dr.  Nicol  that  the  success  lay  more  in  the  man  than  in  the 
method,  and  was  sure  they  would  all  look  on  the  thing  with  more 
favour  if  the  remarks  about  the  patent  ceased  and  the  charge  made  for 
teaching  the  process. 

Mr.  Payne  thought  Mr.  Croughton  had  said  all  that  was  required  so 
well  that  he  could  only  say  the  same.  He  had  no  objection  whatever  to 
fall  in  with  the  Chairman’s  idea,  and  say  that  the  fee  was  for  teaching. 

Mr.  W.  Neilson  believed  the  patent  process  would  enable  photo¬ 
graphers  to  make  what  might  be  called  pretty  pictures,  and  that  it 
would  be  successful  as  a  matter  of  trade  ;  but  when  it  was  talked  of  as 
advancing  photography  as  an  art  he  must  demur.  The  process  did 
not  fall  under  the  department  of  art  but  of  artifice ,  and  was  equivalent 
to  what  is  called  a  trick  in  painting. 

On  examining  the  question  box  there  was  found  the  question  — 
“What  is  the  best  substratum,  and  how  should  it  be  applied?” 

Mr.  Moffat  said  he  had  long  used  a  weak  solution  of  albumen,  and 
found  it  to.  answer  well.  It  was  applied  after  the  plate  was  washed, 
and  while  still  wet. 

Mr.  Tunny  thought  there  was  nothing  like  albumen,  and  that  the 
best  way  to  apply  it  was  to  moisten  the  plate  with  condensed  steam. 

Dr.  John  Nicol  had  tried  almost  every  suggested  substratum,  and 
had  no  doubt  that  albumen  was  the  best.  He  did  not,  however,  like 
either  Mr.  Moffat’s  or  Mr.  Tunny’s  method  of  applying  it.  Unless  the 
plate  was  chemically  clean  the  water  did  not  run  smooth,  and  there 
was  a  difficulty  in  getting  it  properly  managed.  He  gave  his  plates  a 
very  rough  clean,  poured  the  albumen  on  and  off  like  collodion,  and 
never  had  a  slipping  film  or  a  dirty  plate.  At  first  he  found  some 
difficulty  in  getting  the  albumen  to  flow  over  the  plate ;  but  that  was 


readily  cured  by  the  addition  of  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  ammonia, 
which,  being  volatile,  goes  off  entirely  in  drying.  The  solution  he 
found  best  was — 

Albumen  . (one  egg)  1  ounce. 

Water .  20  ounces. 

Strong  ammonia  .  \  ounce. 

This  will  filter  through  paper  as  easily  as  water. 

A7otes  of  thanks  were  given  to  Mr.  Davies  and  to  Messrs.  Croughton 
and  Payne,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

— -♦ — 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE. 

A  meeting  of  this  body  took  place  on  the  1st  of  April, — Mr.  H.  J. 
Newton,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Anthony  read  the  following  note  received  from  Ber¬ 
muda,  accompanied  by  two  photographs  : — 

“ February  14,  1873. 

“Messrs.  E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.— Dear  Sirs,— Seeing  your  call 
through  the  medium  of  the  Bulletin  for  tests  of  Mr.  Newton’s  washing  pro¬ 
cess  I  beg  to  enclose  two  cartes  washed  by  said  process  upwards  of  eight 
months  ago,  and  exposed  in  show-frames  ever  since  to  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun, 
as  we  get  it  in  these  sunny  parts.  Please  remember  there  was  no  awning  or 
other  shelter  to  protect  the  pictures  from  the  direct  sun.  Side  by  side  with 
these  was  a  cabinet  picture  of  the  late  Colonel  Fisk,  sent  me  by  your  bouse  ;  the 
latter  is  as  yellow  as  a  guinea.  I  consider  this  a  fair  test,  and  a  strong  proof  of 
the  advantage  of  Mr.  Newton’s  process.  The  pictures  were  not  washed 
fifteen  minutes  after  leaving  the  hypo. — Yours  truly,  J.  Russell.” 

The  President  :  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  acetate  of  lead,  'which 
soon  changes  unless  you  make  a  solution  of  it  as  soon  as  you  get  it. 
The  nitrate  of  lead  is  a  permanent  salt,  and  answers  the  same  purpose. 
My  recollection  is  that  I  dissolved  two  ounces  of  the  lead  salt  in 
sixteen  ounces  of  water.  I  put  an  ounce  of  that  into  four  quarts  of 
water.  The  formula  published  in  the  Fhotograp)ldc  Times  of  August, 
1871,  gave  the  maximum  quantity. 

Mr.  Duchochois  :  Does  not  the  salt  of  lead  turn  the  print  brown? 

The  President  :  Not  at  all  ;  I  wash  the  prints  off  in  four  or  five 
changes  of  water,  and  then  throw  them  into  a  dish  of  water  with  the 
lead  salt  in  it.  It  instantly  converts  the  hypo,  into  insoluble  sulphate 
of  lead. 

Mr.  Duchochois:  The  picture  does  not  fade  from  the  hypo,  itself  ; 
but  it  is  the  hyposulphite  of  silver  which  makes  the  picture  fade.  If 
we  put  in  a  salt  of  lead  the  hyposulphite  of  silver  is  converted  into  a 
salt  of  lead,  so  that  the  picture  will  not  fade  so  quickly. 

The  President  :  The  cause  of  the  fading  of  the  picture  has  not  yet 
been  settled.  A  solution  of  hyposulphite,  after  it  has  been  used 
repeatedly,  will  fix  a  picture  ;  but  that  picture  will  fade,  even  if  you 
wash  it  for  a  week.  It  may  be  that  the  fading  may  be  due  to  ozone. 
Sulphur  is  one  of  the  allotropic  elements.  Phosphorus  in  a  warm 
place  will  generate  ozone— the  great  bleaching  element ;  and  sulphur, 
especially  if  it  should  be  freed  in  any  way,  may,  in  a  warm,  damp 
place,  generate  ozone. 

Mr.  Chisholm:  Would  it  not  be  well  to  try  ozone?  By  blowing 
across  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner  it  is  easily  obtained. 

Duplicate  Negatives. — Mr.  Henry  T.  Anthony  said:  I  have  here 
some  pictures  made  by  a  new  process,  intended  to  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  retouching  in  the  high  lights,  the  only  retouching  being 
done  in  relieving  the  shadows.  The  results  are  very  soft  and  delicate ; 
but  the  inventor,  Mr.  Kirk,  of  Newark,  thinks  the  method  Avould  only 
be  applicable  to  4-4  pictures.  The  process  is  this  : — Coat  a  plate  on  the 
side  from  which  you  print  with  a  rather  thin  collodion,  coat  the  other 
side  with  a  thicker  collodion  ;  immerse  the  plate  in  a  bath,  and  have 
both  sides  sensitive.  There  is  a  negative  made  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  glass,  which  is  perfectly  superposed  over  the  first  one.  The 
negative  on  the  front  of  the  glass  spreads  the  light  and  softens  the 
picture.  You  cannot  see  the  negative  on  the  back  of  the  glass,  but 
only  its  effect  in  the  printing.  He  developes  first  one  side  and  then 
the  other. 

Mr.  Taylor  :  Would  not  some  of  the  developer  run  on  the  under  side  ? 

Mr.  Anthony  :  1  inquired  particularly  about  that.  If  it  does  run 
under,  the  effect  of  the  light  is  so  slight  that  it  does  not  show. 

Mr.  Gardner  :  These  pictures  show  marks  of  as  much  retouching  as 
ordinary  negatives. 

Mr.  Taylor:  This  may  be  capable  of  much  improvement.  There 
was,  some  time  ago,  a  patent  applied  for  to  put  together  two  negatives 
to  produce  the  same  effect  in  printing. 

Mr.  Chapman  :  I  should  think  this  process  might  be  useful  in  dry- 
plate  printing.  In  landscapes  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
rid  of  the  reflection  from  the  back  of  the  plate  blurring  the  first  film, 
which  is  the  great  trouble  in  that  class  of  work. 

Mr.  Taylor:  In  one  of  the  journals  I  noticed  an  article  about  using 
an  old  toning  bath  for  redeveloping  negatives.  I  had  an  old  toning 
bath,  and  I  tried  it  in  different  ways,  both  neutral  and  acid.  I  did  not 
notice  any  difference  at  all.  I  did  not  know  why  I  failed.  I  set  it 
I  aside  as  of  no  use. 

f  Mr.  Chapman  :  The  bath  was  not  old  enough,  and  had  no  sulphur 
1  in  it. 
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Mr.  Taylor:  Ifc  had  gold  in  it;  for  I  tested  it  for  that  before  I 

commenced. 

Mr.  Gardner  :  I  also  tried  it,  and  found  no  benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Gardner  asked  for  the  experiments  of  photographers  with 
reference  to  fixing  in  the  dark. 

The  President  preferred  fixing  in  the  dark,  because  in  pictures  fixed 
in  the  light  the  paper  turns  yellow. 

Mr.  Taylor  :  I  do  all  my  toning  and  fixing  in  a  room  with  a  skylight 
right  over  where  the  pictures  are  fixed.  I  only  have  yellow  prints 
when  my  toner  fails  to  keep  the  prints  moving. 

Mr.  Chapman  :  It  is  probably  the  action  of  the  light  on  the  hyposul¬ 
phite.  If  the  pictures  are  washed  .off  quickly  the  light  has  no  chance 
to  act  upon  them,  and  it  is  equivalent  to  a  dark  room. 

Mr.  Taylor  :  I  have  noticed  within  a  year  and  a-half  a  discolouration 
of  the  hyposulphite.  I  use  a  fresh  solution  every  day,  and  it  turns  a 
dark  brown.  Before  that  it  would  remain  clear  a  couple  of  days.  I 
have  been  using  the  same  paper  for  years. 

Mr,  Chapm  an  :  They  put  in  a  great  deal  more  gelatine  now  than  they 
did. 

Mr.  Duchochois  :  The  action  of  light  has  a  great  effect ;  but  in  my 
experience  the  quality  of  the  paper  has  more  to  do  with  it  than  the 
action  of  the  light.  Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  printing  a  good  deal, 
I  was  greatly  troubled  by  the  discolouration  of  the  paper  for  two  or 
three  months.  Pictures  that  were  perfectly  white,  as  soon  as  I  put 
them  into  the  hyposulphite,  turned  yellow.  I  tried  every  means  to  get 
rid  of  it,  and  tried  the  effect  of  more  or  less  light ;  but  I  did  not  entirely 
succeed  until  I  bought  more  paper.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
strong  light  affects  the  print,  but  a  diffused  light  does  not. 

Mr.  Gardner  :  There  is  certainly  a  great  difference  in  the  paper  used 
at  present.  I  have  tried  many  different  kinds.  1  noticed  that  the  thin 
German  paper  would  very  suddenly  change  the  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
so  that  you  could  only  use  it  a  single  day.  With  other  paper  the 
hypo,  can  be  used  a  week  continuously  day  after  day. 

Mr.  A.nthony  :  I  found  some  years  ago  that  air-slaked  lime  diffused 
through  hyposulphite  of  soda  would  keep  it  clean  for  several  days,  and 
the  picture  would  be  perfectly  white. 

Cleansing  the  Bath. — Mr.  Gardner  :  I  have  tried  with  success  the 
method  of  cleansing  a  bath  described  by  Mr.  Chisholm.  I  also  tried 
sulphuric  acid.  Although  it  is  stated  in  books  on  chemistry  that 
sulphuric  acid  will  not  attack  silver,  yet  when  it  is  in  such  fine 
division  as  it  is  when  it  is  thrown  down  with  the  zinc  it  does  attack 
the  silver,  and  you  lose  a  greater  quantity  of  silver  than  with  pure 
hydrochloric  acid.  Having  six  ounces  of  metallic  silver  I  found  I  lost 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  ounce;  but  with  hydrochloric  acid  I  do  nob 
think  I  lost  one-tenth  as  much. 

Mr.  Chisholm  :  We  can  make  a  perfect  solution  with  sulphuric  acid. 
By  the  other  process  there  is  a  little  oxide  of  silver  formed,  which  is 
converted  into  a  chloride ;  and  it  was  to  get  rid  of  that  that  I  adopted 
the  sulphuric  method,  by  which  we  lose  nothing.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  get  chlorine  away  from  silver.  The  chloride  of  silver  will  go 
right  through  a  porcelain  dish  when  you  heat  it. 

Mr.  Gardner  :  When  you  redissolve,  the  chloride  of  silver  is  at  the 
bottom.  Pour  off  into  another  porcelain  dish  and  you  free  yourself 
entirely  of  the  chloride,  and  can  go  on  and  evaporate,  or  recrystallise, 
or  fuse  it. 

Mr.  Chisholm  :  It  is  not  necessary  to  fuse  it  at  all.  You  can  take  a 
good  sand  bath.  You  may  form  a  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  which  will  be  pure.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  adulterated  now 
with  nitrate  of  potash. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


CcmsponMitce. 

Experiences  on  a  Recent  Photo- Yachting  Excursion  on  a  River 
in  Brittany.-— A  Query  in  the  Chemistry  of  Photography. 
This  being  the  height  of  the  season  for  photographic  excursions,  and 
having  just  returned  from  one  myself  with  three  or  four  boxes  full  of 
negatives,  I  cannot,  perhaps,  do  better  in  the  present  letter  than  detail 
some  of  my  photographic  experience  in  the  course  of  a  month’s  cruise 
on  that  pretty  French  river,  the  Oust,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  Mon¬ 
tagues  Noires,  and  after  meandering  for  about  a  hundred  miles  through 
charming  scenery,  and  amongst  quaint  old  towns  and  picturesque 
villages  upon  its  banks,  joins  the  Vila: no  at  Redon,  and  empties  itself 
into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  a  few  miles  below  La  Rocke  Bernard. 

First,  let  me  premise  that  there  are  many  ways  of  enjoying  a  photo¬ 
graphic  excursion  in  this  pretty  part  of  France,  where  much  is  still 
left  that  is  primitive,  artistic,  and  picturesque,  in  spite  of  the  gradual 
inroads  of  civilisation  and  the  continually  increasing  ramifications  of 
the  chemins  de  fer.  The  tourist,  if  he  be  an  amateur,  may  travel  with 
dry  plates  prepared  in  advance  and  developed  on  his  return  home. 
Armed  only  with  a  single  view  camera  and  two  or  three  dozen  plates, 


he  may,  without  much  fatigue,  take  a  very  charming  series  of  studies 
with  which  to  support  his  fame,  or,  maybe,  establish  a  new  reputation 
at  the  next  annual  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society.  If,  im¬ 
mersed  in  business  during  bis  working  days,  but  fond  of  photography 
as  a  relaxation  on  a  tour,  he  has  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  prepare 
bis  own  dry  plates,  these  can  be  procured  of  excellent  quality  from 
various  firms  who  manufacture  them,  and  whose  advertisements  lie 
will  find  in  this  Journal.  In  all  probability  be  will  agree  with  me  in 
discovering  that  plates  prepared  by  conscientious  people  who  make  it 
their  special  business  to  prepare  them,  and  who  are  constantly  intro¬ 
ducing  those  little  improvements  in  manipulation  which  experience 
alone  suggests,  are  better  than  those  which  he  could  prepare  himself. 
This,  1  humbly  confess,  is  true  in  my  own  case  at  present,  nor  do  1  sec 
any  reason  why  the  making  of  such  a  confession  should  be  humiliating. 
The  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  is  a  sound  one,  and  it  appears 
to  me  just  as  reasonable  to  buy  sensitive  dry  plates  as  to  buy  gloves 
and  boots,  collodion  or  hyposulphite. 

But,  after  all  said  and  done,  it  must  be  admitted  that  photography 
is  a  very  delicate  chemical  operation,  and  one  that  is  beset  by  a 
hundred  chances  of  accident  and  failure.  We  all  know  that  even  wet 
collodion  plates  prepared  on  the  spot  whence  the  view  is  to  be  taken, 
and  developed  immediately  after  a  short  exposure  in  a  good  light, 
sometimes  go  wrong  in  a  most  provoking  manner,  and  that  even  the 
icet  collodion  operator  is  not  quite  sure  of  his  result  until  after  he  has 
seen  it  developed,  intensified,  fixed,  and  washed  ;  a  fortiori,  then,  a 
worker  upon  dry  plates,  which  have  to  be  prepared  with  even  greater 
care,  and  to  be  kept  for  weeks  between  their  preparation  and  develop- 
'  ment,  must  expect  to  meet  with  an  occasional  failure.  But  to  a 
professional  photographer  failures  must  be  remedied  at  once,  and 
before  he  has  left  the  spot  permanently ;  he  must,  therefore,  know 
what  his  results  are  worth  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  negatives  are 
taken. 

A  professional  photographic  tourist  has,  therefore,  these  four  courses 
open  to  him : — He  must  either  work  in  a  tent,  or  in  a  van,  or  in  a 
yacht,  or  in  the  bedroom  of  the  inn  where  he  may  be  staying. 

With  respect  to  working'  the  common  wet  process  in  a  tent  nothing 
need  be  said,  since  that  subject  has  now  been  thoroughly  exhausted. 

In  France  the  best  van  which  a  photographic  tourist  could  have  is 
one  of  those  houses  upon  wheels  in  which  travelling  actors,  conjurors, 
dentists,  &c.,  go  about  the  country,  and  which  are  called  maisons 
roulantes.  These  are  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  are  really  habitable 
abodes  in  which  two  men  can  sleep,  cook,  &c.  The  cost  of  such  a 
vehicle,  new,  would  not  exceed  1,000  francs  (£40);  and  as  for  the 
horse,  the  cheapest  and  best  way  would  be  to  buy  one,  and  sell  him 
again  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  A  tolerably  good  rough  nag  could  be 
bought  in  Brittany  for  about  £10  or  £12,  and  he  would  fetch  half  that 
sum  after  six  months’  use.  His  feed  and  bed  would  cost  about  two 
francs  per  day.  A  man  to  drive  the  vehicle,  look  after  the  horse,  and 
do  all  the  rough  dirty  work,  would  cost  three  francs  per  day  without 
his  victuals,  which  the  above  pay  would  include.  The  chances  are  that 
he  would  be  a  civil,  honest,  hard-working  fellow,  who  would  not  get 
drunk.  When  I  engage  a  man  and  horse  to  tow  my  yacht  on  an 
average  twenty  miles  a  day,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  1  generally  pay 
from  eight  to  ten  francs  per  day,  all  included,  and  no  responsibility. 
But  five  francs  per  day  would  suffice  for  the  maison  roulante ,  if 
managed  in  the  way  which  I  describe. 

Now  we  come  to  the  photo. -yacht.  I  cannot  recommend  everyone  to 
build  a  “  Rover  ”  of  twenty  tons,  like  my  own,  in  which  four  gentlemen 
and  two  ladies  have  more  than  once  lived  for  many  weeks,  because  she 
would  be  too  costly,  and  not  the  best  model  for  river  navigation.  A 
good-sized,  flat-bottomed  punt,  such  as  you  see  on  the  Thames  at  Ted- 
dington,  would  be  far  better.  She  could  be  covered  with  a  light-tight 
and  water-tight  tarpaulin  supported  on  hoops,  and  could  be  towed 
by  a  man  engaged  for  the  purpose.  In  Brittany  there  are  300  miles  of 
navigable  rivers  and  canals  abounding  in  pretty  scenery  and  in  endless 
subjects  for  the  camera,  where  a  photo. -punt  might  be  used  with  great 
advantage  during  the  intervening  months  between  March  and  August, 
after  which  the  navigation  is  closed  until  the  middle  or  end  of  September. 
The  cost  of  the  punt  and  of  the  expedition  would  be  defrayed  ten  times, 
over  if  the  negatives  were  good  enough  for  publication,  and  if  there  were 
a  demand  for  such  subjects  as  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr. 
Whiting  at  the  last  year’s  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society,  and 
which  were  taken  during  their  excursion  with  me  in  my  yacht. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  bedroom  in  the  inn  where  one  may  be  staying 
from  day  to  day  on  one’s  rambles.  This  would  involve  a  plate  which 
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could  be  prepared  in  the  morning  and  developed  at  night,  having  pre¬ 
served  its  good  qualities  throughout  the  day.  It  is  just  such  a  process 
as  this  with  which  I  have  been  experimenting  on  my  recent  trip,  and 
concerning  which  I  will  now  enter  into  details  with  the  utmost  frank¬ 
ness,  premising  it  is  one  that  I  cannot  recommend  to  any  amateur,  and 
which  concerns  professionals  only. 

The  process  consists  in  using  a  dry-plate  collodion  containing  at  least 
three  grains  of  a  soluble  bromide  to  the  ounce ;  exciting  it  in  an  ordinary 
nitrate  bath ;  washing  it  during  five  minutes  in  three  changes  of  water ; 
organifying  it  with  a  mixture  of  albumen,  water,  and  glycerine ;  letting 
it  drain  for  ten  minutes ;  then  putting  it  into  the  dark  slide,  and  ex¬ 
posing  it  at  any  time  during  the  day.  The  development  may  be  effected 
in  the  evening  by  first  washing  the  film,  and  then  pouring  over  it  the 
usual  acid  pyrogallo-nitrate  of  silver.  The  plates  do  not  get  dry,  and 
therefore  do  not  lose  any  of  the  opacity  of  a  wet  film ;  and,  as  they  do 
not  blister  or  wrinkle,  no  substratum  of  any  kind  is  necessary,  even 
with  a  horny  collodion.  The  negative,  when  dry,  has  a  glazed  appear¬ 
ance,  and  the  film  is  so  hard  as  scarcely  to  require  a  varnish.  As  for 
the  quality  of  the  negatives  taken  by  this  process  I  believe  it  cannot 
be  surpassed;  they  show  extraordinary  delicacy  of  detail,  and  have  a 
yellow  colour  very  favourable  to  the  stoppage  of  the  actinic  rays  in 
printing. 

Now  for  the  log  of  my  experiments  with  this  process  and  with  common 
wet  collodion  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  just  prefacing  my  remarks  by 
stating  that  I  am  going  to  send  to  London  for  the  inspection  of  the 
curious  a  dozen  or  two  of  my  negatives  by  both  methods.  Those  who 
are  interested  in  the  matter  will  then  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves. 

My  first  day’s  work  was  with  the  wet  process|only,  in  a  tent,  amongst 
the  ruins  of  the  old  chapel  of  St.  M4en,  about  five  miles  from  Redon. 
I  coated  four  plates,  and  took  four  tolerable  negatives,  which  will  be 
shown — two  of  the  interior  and  two  of  the  exterior.  The  chemicals 
worked  well ;  water,  ad  libitum,  was  hauled  up  in  a  bucket  from  the 
river  side  close  by ;  the  tent  was  placed  under  the  shadow  of  an  old 
porch ;  the  sun  shone  brightly ;  there  was  no  dust ;  nor  were  there  any 
gamins  or  inquisitive  people  to  disturb  the  operations.  In  short,  the 
common  wet  process  had  the  best  chance  that  I  could  give  it ;  and  my 
son,  on  looking  at  our  four  negatives,  rather  jeered  me  about  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  my  new  albumen  process,  and  predicted  that  the  tent  would 
often  be  in  use  again.  But  he  was  wrong,  nevertheless ;  for,  although 
many  of  our  best  subjects  were  subsequently  taken  within  an  easy  run 
of  the  boat,  the  only  use  made  of  the  tent  was  as  a  tray,  and  the  props 
for  its  cover  as  a  support  for  a  plank  for  bottles  in  the  ^ladies’  cabin} 
which  we  had  converted  into  the  dark  room. 

After  this  first  trial  of  the  chemicals  we  went  right  on  to  our  journey’s 
end  at  Josselin  (forty  miles  from  Redon)  with  a  fair  wind,  and  without 
taking  any  more  photographs.  Then  followed  the  trial  of  the  moist 
albumen  plates. 

A  pair  were  exposed  in  a  couple  of  round-front  stereo,  cameras  to  an 
old  street  scene  of  which  Mr.  Gordon  exhibited  a  view  last  year.  I 
had  previously  taken  this  same  view  by  the  wet  process  the  year 
before.  In  this  old  negative  some  dark  details  under  the  eaves  of 
the  houses  were  not  quite  so  well  brought  out  as  in  his  dry  plate ;  but 
with  the  moist  plate  these  same  details  seem  to  have  come  out  better 
than  in  either  of  the  others  (as  our  Editors  will  see  when  I  send  them 
the  prints),  other  qualities  remaining  about  the  same.  Thus  our  first 
trial  plates  were  rather  a  success;  but  here  I  must  observe  that  the 
water  used  for  washing  the  plates  after  exciting,  and  also  before 
developing,  had  been  taken  from  the  river  en  route,  and  not  near  the 
town. 

Thus  encouraged  we  went  on  with  the  process,  but  with  the  water 
drawn  up  from  alongside,  near  where  fifty  women  were  washing,  near  a 
tanyard,  near  a  place  where  hides  were  being  soaked,  and  near  a  spot 
where  the  sewage  from  the  town  and  the  cattle  entered  the  stream. 
Some  horrible  failures,  of  course,  followed  at  once,  and  my  son  had  the 
laugh  against  me,  because,  oddly  enough,  a  couple  of  ordinary  Liverpool 
plates  came  out  clean  from  the  ordeal,  whilst  mine  were  perfect 
horrors  to  behold !  so  that  it  could  not  apparently  be  the  fault  of  th  e 
water,  as  I  more  than  half  suspected  it  was. 

But  a  J ohn  Bull  is  not  to  be  disheartened  by  failures ;  for  as  Mr. 
Hughes  tells  us  in  Tom  Brown’s  Schooldays,  that  “failures  slide  off  him 
like  J uly  rain  off  a  duck’s  back  feathers,”  so  I  persevered  in  spite  of  the 
water,  and  now  and  then,  though  rarely,  got  a  decent  result.  At  length 
in  a  state  of  desperation,  and  determined  to  know  the  worst,  I  bought 
a  cask,  filled  it  with  rain  water,  and  recommenced.  All  now  went  right 
enough  ;  and  things  have  gone  so  well  since,  that  even  my  son  Jack  has 


become  a  convert,  and  swears  by  the  damp  plates.  There  have  been 
accidents,  of  course;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  do  not  complain  of  our 
results. 

But  my  great  ambition  was  to  try  some  old  houses  at  Malestroit, 
which  Mr.  Gordon  had  taken  last  year  in  a  style  which  I  considered 
little  short  of  marvellous,  and  alluded  to  as  such  in  one  of  my  letters  to 
this  Journal.  How  far  our  moist-plate  negative  has  fallen  short  of  his 
our  Editors  shall  decide  when  they  see  it.  These  old  houses  had  been 
whitewashed,  and  the  blazing  sun  was  casting  some  long,  delicate 
shadows  from  the  eaves  upon  the  whitened  walls  beneath  /  by  their 
side  were  the  time-blackened  walls  of  the  old  church  in  deep  shadow  •  and 
beyond  all  this,  as  a  background,  was  the  deep-blue  sky.  I  am  nearly 
certain  that  the  common  wet  process  must  have  broken  down  some¬ 
where  under  this  accumulation  of  difficulties,  and  I  should  have  liked 
to  see  some  of  our  clever  portraitists  trying  their  hand  at  it ;  but  Mr 
Gordon  had  triumphed  with  his  wonderful  dry  plates  and  patient 
development,  and  my  moist  albumen  plate  is  certainly  better  than 
anything  I  could  have  done  with  the  wet. 

On  our  way  back,  at  St.  Meen,  we  tried  the  damp  plates  upon  the 
interiors  of  the  old  chapel,  and  also  the  exterior  views  previously  taken 
by  the  wet,  and  they  seem  to  beat  the  latter  “into  fits.” 

Nevertheless,  I  should  be  sorry  to  persuade  anyone  to  try  this  pro¬ 
cess  in  the  bedroom  of  an  inn,  for  fear  of  bringing  him  to  grief  •  for  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  the  ladies’  cabin  of  the  “Rover  ”  is  in  a  sad  mess 
The  process  may  or  may  not  be  of  practical  use,  but  it  is  at  least  an 
interesting  fact  in  the  chemistry  of  our  art  that  presentable  negatives 
(as  I  hope  some  of  mine  may  be  found  to  be)  can  be  taken  in  this 
way.  The  problem  of  keeping  a  plate  moist  during  a  whole  day  is  at 
any  rate  solved  by  my  method  of  working,  and  this  may  be  of  use  to 
professionals  sometimes. 

The  moist  plates  do  not  seem  to  be  more  sensitive  than  they  would 
be  if  they  had  been  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way  and  allowed  to  get 
dry.  In  the  leader,  at  page  251,  the  writer  makes  the  following 
sensible  remarks  on  the  subject  of  exposure.  Speaking  of  dry  plates 
he  says  : — 

“  A  good  exposure  is  required.  Discard  all  ideas  of  competing  with  wet 
collodion  in  respect  of  sensitiveness,  and  commence  at  once  by  giving  four  or 
six  times  the  exposure  it  would  require.  If  a  wet  collodion  plate  would 
require  an  exposure  of  thirty  seconds,  give  a  gum-gallic  plate  between  two 
and  three  minutes.  *  *  *  Bear  in  mind  that  under-exposure  is  an  evil 

that  cannot  be  rectified  by  any  subsequent  operation.” 

In  all  my  trials  of  the  new  process  I  do  not  think  I  have  erred  once 
in  the  matter  of  exposure,  although  this  has  varied  from  two  or  three 
minutes  to  half-an-hour,  which  proves  how  much  latitude  is  allowable. 
Excessive  over-exposure  may  be  remedied  by  an  alkaline  developer 
containing  a  great  deal  of  bromide  of  potassia  at  the  commencement 
with  little  or  no  ammonia;  and  under-exposure  may  be  forced  by 
ammonia.  But  in  nearly  every  case  I  have  used  the  acid  developer  alone. 

Some  of  my  negatives  exhibit,  instead  of  the  ordinary  yellow  colour 
a  wonderful  claret  or  plum  colour,  which  many  persons  would  admire. 
This  is  a  subject  which  may  be  worth  discussing  on  another  occasion. 

Some  of  them  exhibit  extraordinary  stillness  of  the  foliage,  although 
the  wind  was  blowing  fresh  at  the  time.  The  way  in  which  this  was 
brought  about  was  by  exposing  only  between  the  puffs,  and  putting  on 
the  cap  whilst  the  breeze  lasted.  On  one  occasion  we  were  nearly  an 
hour  in  taking  a  negative,  which,  had  it  been  calm,  would  only  have 
required  five  minutes.  A  dodge  of  this  kind  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  with  a  common  wet  plate. 

Similarly,  in  taking  the  interiors  of  the  chapel  at  St.  Mden,  jvhere 
the  sunshine  occasionally  streamed  in  through  a  gap  in  the  roof,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  most  delightful  streaks  of  light  upon  the  walls  and  pave¬ 
ment,  we  exposed  the  necessary  time  during  the  shade  when  the  sun 
was  behind  a  cloud,  thus  obtaining  all  the  darkest  details  in  the  darkest 
corners,  and  then,  finally,  waiting  for  the  happy  moment  to  arrive 
when  the  gleams  of  sunshine  allowed  us  to  put  in  the  strong  high  lights. 
Nothing  of  this  sort  could  have  been  attempted  with  a  common  wet 
plate. 

I  regard  all  attempts  at  preserving  common  wet  plates  in  a  moist 
state  for  a  length  of  time — say  an  hour — by  means  of  honey,  glycerine, 
treacle,  &c.,  &c.,  as  utterly  hopeless,  for  this  reason,  viz.,  that  so  long 
as  free  nitrate  of  silver  remains  in  contact  with  iodide  of  silver  in  a 
moist  state,  after  the  plate  has  been  properly  excited  it  attacks  the 
iodide,  and  combines  with  some  of  it  to  produce  mischievous  iodo- 
nitrate.  If  you  want  a  plate  which  will  keep  moist  for  a  long  time 
you  must  positively  wash  off  all  the  free  nitrate. 
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I  will  conclude  by  putting  the  following  queries  to  Dr.  J.  Emerson 
Reynolds Why  does  the  dirty  river  water  spoil  the  plates  ?  What  is 
the  element  of  mischief  in  the  dirty  river  water  ?  It  cannot  be  merely 
organic  matter,  because  we  have  used  a  hundred  different  forms  of 
organic  matter  as  preservatives,  and  I  have  once  taken  a  good  negative 
upon  a  plate  which  was  organified  with  putrid  gelatine.  What,  then, 
is  the  particular  ingredient  in  the  dirty  river  water  which  does  harm  ? 
It  cannot  be  the  salt,  or  the  carbonates,  or  the  ammonia,  for  these  may 
be  used  with  impunity.  Can  he  throw  any  light  upon  this  subject  ? 
Redon,  June  9, 1873.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


A  COPYRIGHT  QUESTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  — Having  attended  a  sale  by  auction  a  few  weeks  ago  I 
was  induced  to  purchase  a  number  of  negatives  of  portraits  of  actors 
and  other  celebrities.  I  have  had  several  of  these  printed,  and  was 
arranging  for  their  sale  when  I  was  informed  that  such  a  step  might 
prove  illegal.  What  I  desire  to  know  is  this If  I  purchase  negatives 
at  a  public  sale,  are  they  not  legally  my  own  property,  and  may  I  not 
make  them  copyright  and  publish  them?  On  what  principle,  I  should 
like  to  know,  can  I  be  prohibited?  I  have  received  a  letter  from  a 
solicitor  threatening  me  with  an  action  if  I  either  sell  or  give  away  a 
single  copy  from  a  certain  one  of  the  negatives,  and  I  wish  to  have  your 
advice  on  the  matter. 

In  common  fairness,  and  surely  also  in  law,  I  have  a  right  to  do  what 
I  like  with  negatives  which  I  can  prove  were  purchased  at  a  public 
auction  by  me.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  T.  R 

June  10,  1873. 

[Our  correspondent  may  certainly  be  proceeded  against  if  he  dispose 
of  a  single  print  from  the  negatives  he  has  purchased.  The  materials 
of  which  the  negatives  are  made  are  his,  but  not  the  right  to  print 
from  any  of  them.  Nay,  it  is  quite  illegal  for  a  photographer  to 
dispose  of  any  portrait,  even  when  taken  by  himself,  unless  he  has 
the  full  consent  of  the  sitter  for  doing  so,  otherwise  he  may  be  treated 
as  a  pirate.  Concerning  the  right  to  register  a  portrait :  no  photo¬ 
grapher  has  a  right  to  do  so  unless  he  has  obtained  a  written 
permission  from  the  person  ordering  the  portrait  for  so  doing. 
Registration  does  not  make  a  picture  copyright  unless  the  person  in 
whose  name  the  registration  is  effected  has  had  the  copyright  properly 
assigned  to  him,  and  this  must  be  done  in  writing  by  thu  person  who 
orders  the  photograph.-— Eds.] 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

I  will  exchange  a  10  X  10  bellows  camera  for  a  half-plate  ditto,  or  a  sliding 
body.— EL  Wokrall,  Home-stay,  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire,  N.W. 

A  patent  magnesium  lamp,  by  Solomon,  cost  £1  16s.  6d.,  will  be  exchanged  for 
anything  of  equal  value.  ~~  Address,  ¥m,  Green,  49,  Edbrooke-road, 
Paddington,  W. 

For  exchange,  an  excellent  brass-bound  walnut  Kinnear  camera,  10J  X  10|,  in 
perfect  order.  Open  to  offers  of  anything  useful  in  photography.— Address, 
J.  Galbraith,  Dundalk. 

Wanted,  about  six  half-plate  porcelain  baths  and  dippers  ;  in  exchange  will  be 
given  side  slip  scenery.  Also,  a  background  8x6  feet,  by  Bull,  will  be 
given  for  a  half-plate  camera  stand  or  cameo  press. --Address,  H.  Harwood, 
45,  Lowesmoor,  Worcester. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


tf|g“  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 

Subscriber.— There  is  too  much  top  light.  Use  a  screen  to  diminish  it. 

J.  H.  ( Swansea ). — Send  particulars  of  diameter,  focus,  and  construction  of 
lenses,  when  we  shall  be  better  able  to  offer  advice  respecting  their  mounting. 

F.  Scott. — The  American,  or  Holmes’s,  stereoscope  is  the  best.  The  only 
maker  of  them  in  this  country  we  know  of  is  Meagher,  but  there  may  be 
others. 

E.  R.  R. — Although  iodide  of  magnesium  is  a  very  deliquescent  salt  we 
cannot  see  any  advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  property  when  used  in  the 
preparation  of  calotype  paper. 

L.  F.  G. — The  roof  is  rather  too  flat.  This  will  not  at  all  affect  the  transmission 
of  light,  but  in  winter  it  may  cause  the  snow  to  remain  longer  than  it  would 
if  the  slope  of  the  roof  were  deeper. 

P.  J.— A  simple  and  good  way  of  fuming  the  pads  of  a  printing-frame  is  to 
sprinkle  strong  ammonia  over  them,  and  then  keep  them  for  a  short  time  in 
a  box  with  a  closely-fitting  lid,  so  as  to  diffuse  the  vapour  through,  them 
equally. 

M.  S.  L.— In  attending  to  the  temperature  of  the  solution  you  have  committed 
an  error,  and  this  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  failure.  The  solution  has  certainly 
been  raisod  to  a  temperature  of  100° ;  but  you  have  employed  a  Fahrenheit 
thermometer,  whereas  100°  Centigrade  was  expressly  mentioned.  This  latter 
is  equal  to  212°  Fahr.  The  zero  of  the  former  corresponds  with  32°  of  the 
latter. 


Geo.  Smith.— 1.  Seeing  that  bromide  of  potassium  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alco¬ 
hol,  it  will  be  better  if  you  use  the  bromide  of  cadmium ,  which  will  answer  quite 
as  well.— 2.  A  swing  back  to  the  oamera  will  entirely  remedy  the  evil  com¬ 
plained  of. 

R.  A.— We  have  examined  the  lens,  and  find  that  it  is  very  much  inferior  to 
those  made  in  this  country.  The  field  is  very  round,  and  the  definition,  even 
with  its  present  small  fixed  stop,  is  quite  imperfect,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  portion  in  the  centre  of  the  field. 

A.  A.— Place  the  prints  in  tepid  water  until  the  mounts  are  saturated,  and  then 
carefully  strip  off  the  pictures.  Should  they  not  leave  the  mounts  readily 
increase  the  temperature  of  the  water.  We  always  adopt  this  method  for  re¬ 
moving  photographs  from  the  mounts,  and  invariably  with  success. 

A.  A.  F.— Generally  speaking,  it  is  best  to  intensify  before  fixing.  The  defect 
described  by  you  was  one  which  has  so  frequently  occurred  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  which  we  referred  that  we  naturally  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
we  did.  Unless  we  saw  a  specimen  we  could  not  offer  an  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  stain. 

B.  B. — The  misuse  of  the  head-rest  is  painfully  apparent  in  all  your  portraits : 
for  there  is  not  one  of  them  in  which  there  is  that  freedom  of  pose  which 
characterises  every  good  portrait.  Pose  the  sitter  without  a  head-rest,  and, 
the  figure  having  been  arranged  to  your  satisfaction,  then  bring  the  rest  to 
bear  upon  the  head,  touching  it  only  lightly. 

Astor. — You  need  not  be  troubled  about  obtaining  a  large  camera  for  making 
the  enlargement ;  for,  if  you  possess  any  ingenuity,  you  may  make  a  common 
deal  packing-box  answer  the  purpose.  You  have  the  slide,  and  that  is  the 
chief  requisite.  Place  the  Kinnear  camera  in  front  of  the  box,  and  call  to 
your  aid  the  nearest  carpenter.  The  lens  employed  should  be  the  one 
having  the  second  shortest  focus  on  your  list. 

Received. — “  Specs.”  In  our  next. 


S.W  Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “  THE  EDITORS  Adver¬ 
tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  “THE  PUBLISHER at  tbe  OfficeB,  2,  York, 
street.  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Sittings  by  Appointment.— Mr.  L.  G.  Bigelow  thus  writes  to  the 
Photographer’s  Friend: — “  Having  seen  no  article  in  the  photographio 
journals  regarding  the  system  of  making  sittings  by  appointment,  and 
believing  it  to  be  more  generally  practical  than  is  supposed  by  any 
person  not  having  tried  it,  I  write  this  article,  hoping  thereby  to  induce 
others  to  try  the  experiment  fairly,  and  be  convinced  of  its  many  ad¬ 
vantages.  By  this  system  you  may  economise  time.  If  you  desire  an 
hour  to  be  out  of  business  you  can  take  it  without  fear  of  losing  one  of 
your  best  customers.  I  have  tried  it  over  a  year,  notwithstanding  the 
predictions  of  the  ‘  wise  men  ’  that  it  would  ‘  certainly  fail  in  a  small 
city.’  I  am  now  convinced  that  it  is  the  pleasantest  and  best  way  even 
in  a  small  city,  and  I  would  try  it  if  I  were  to  open  a  gallery  in  a  very 
small  village.  First,  of  course,  let  people  know  that  you  do  business 
in  this  way,  and  in  a  short  time  you  can  tell  at  each  hour  of  the  day 
what  is  to  be  done  during  that  hour.  Even  when  I  began  the  system 
it  was  liked  by  my  customers,  who  made  such  remarks  as,  ‘  How  plea¬ 
sant  it  is  to  come  and  receive  immediate  attention  ’ — ‘  So  nice  not  to  be 
obliged  to  wait,’  and  many  others  of  the  same  character.  By  this 
method  you  can  tell  who  is  coming  to  sit,  what  style  of  work  is  to  be 
done,  and  get  ready  for  it ;  you  know  that  your  time  is  your  own  until 
the  time  for  the  next  sitter,  thus  relieving  you  of  the  fear  of  interrup¬ 
tion  in  your  work,  and  securing  better  results.  Since  adopting  this 
plan  my  appointment  book  (a  regular  diary  with  a  page  for  each  day  is 
just  the  thing)  has  shown  each  hour  engaged  for  from  two  days  to  two 
weeks  in  advance.  In  the  meantime  I  have  made  a  great  amount  of 
additional  work  by  taking  the  transients  between  the  hours  appointed 
for  sitters.  The  class  I  call  ‘  transients  ’  are  those  who  reside  out  of 
town  or  in  the  adjoining  towns,  who  cannot  possibly  make  an  appoint¬ 
ment.  Children’s  sittings  come  under  the  head  of  ‘transients,’  thus 
not  interfering  with  the  general  work,  and  they  are  never  brought 
unless  the  light  is  suitable.  It  sometimes  takes  a  little  time  and  study 
to  get  the  accessories,  light,  &c. ,  arranged,  and  as  by  this  system  you 
know  who  and  what  style  of  picture  is  wanted  next,  you  can  get  ready 
with  everything  except  a  few  details  which  must  necessarily  be  arranged 
with  the  sitter  present.  In  this  way  your  business  is  more  uniform ; 
for,  even  if  the  day  is  a  little  cloudy  and  dark,  the  appointment  is  kept, 
and  you  are  relieved  of  a  crowd  one  day  and  a  vacuum  the  next.  The 
principle  of  ‘first  come  first  served’  may  be  of  convenience  to  the 
public  generally,  but  is  at  times  decidedly  inconvenient  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  because  out  of  politeness  you  are  obliged  to  sacrifice  a  good 
paying  contract  to  wait  upon  a  person  whom  you  know  to  be  a  financial 
fraud.” 
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NOTES  ON  DRY  PROCESSES.-ENGLAND’S  COLLODIO- 
ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

The  modifications  to  which  layers  of  collodion  and  albumen  used 
in  a  combined  state  have  been  subjected  are  very  numerous.  We 
have  already  described  some  of  them,  but  we  have  another  to  add  to 
the  list. 

In  1867  Mr.  William  England — well  known  as  a  highly-successful 
landscape  photographer — resolved  to  ascertain  whether  he  could  not 
somewhat  lighten  the  labour  consequent  upon  working  the  wet  collo¬ 
dion  process  in  mountainous  and  other  regions  difficult  of  access  by 
adopting  some  one  or  other  of  the  dry  processes  that  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  ;  for  Mr.  England,  like  many  other  landscape  photographers,  felt 
that  if  dry  plates  would  yield  pictures  having  the  qualities  of  wet  ones, 
their  adoption  would  prove  a  great  boon  under  many  circumstances. 
Accepting  the  collodio-albumen  process  as  the  most  popular  of  those 
then  existing,  he  set  about  getting  rid  of  the  serious  drawback  to  its 
more  extensive  application  in  the  necessity  that  existed  for  employ¬ 
ing  two  sensitising  baths,  and  of  securing  also  the  means  of 
avoiding  the  blistering  of  the  film  and  the  great  want  of  sensitiveness 
which  have  been  characteristics  of  this  method  of  preparing  plates. 

In  the  process  that  resulted  from  Mr.  England’s  experiments  there 
is  a  very  fair  degree  of  sensitiveness,  and  a  good  gradation  of  tone, 
while  the  simplicity  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  Taupenot,  or 
original  collodio-albumen,  process,  one  bath  only  being  required. 

The  plate,  having  been  coated  with  ordinary  collodion  of  a  good 
bromo-iodised  kind,  is  sensitised  in  a  thirty-five  grain  nitrate  of  silver 
bath.  Mr.  England,  in  his  original  paper  on  the  subject,  recom¬ 
mended  the  use  of  a  forty-grain  bath ;  but,  when  using  the  ordinary 
bromo-iodised  collodion  of  commerce  with  this  process,  we  found  no 
difference  between  plates  excited  in  a  thirty-grain  and  a  forty-grain 
bath,  and  hence  we  give  thirty-five  grains  as  a  degree  of  strength 
that  may  be  relied  upon  for  securing  success.  True,  if  there  is  to 
be  an  addition  of  bromide  made  to  the  collodion — an  addition  that  it 
is  desirable  should  occasionally  be  made  under  circumstances  to  be 
described  hereafter — the  stronger  solution  should  be  preferred  ;  but 
for  the  bromo-iodised  collodion  of  everyday  use  the  ordinary 
bath  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  grains  will  be  found  to  answer  quite  well. 

After  having  been  sensitised  the  plate  is  washed  until  the  greasy 
appearance  disappears.  Have  in  a  beaker  a  small  quantity  of 
albumen,  which  has  previously  been  well  beaten  up  with  eight  or  ten 
drops  of  ammonia  to  the  white  of  each  egg,  and  let  this  be  allowed 
to  flow  well  over  the  surface,  so  as  to  ensure  every  part  being 
coated,  and,  without  allowing  the  plate  to  become  dry,  or  even  any 
length  of  time  to  elapse,  cause  a  spray  or  gentle  stream  of  water  to 
fall  upon  the  surface,  so  as  to  wash  away  the  soluble  albumen.  So 
far  this  is  merely  the  Fothergill  process ;  but  the  plate  has  to  be 
subjected  to  further  treatment,  by  which  a  great  degree  of  sensitive¬ 
ness  is  imparted  to  the  film.  As  soon  as  the  plate  has  been  rinsed 
so  as  to  remove  the  soluble  albumen  a  small  quantity  of  a  thirty- 
grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  glacial 
acetic  acid  per  ounce  have  been  added,  is  applied  to  the  surface,  and 
made  to  flow  over  every  part.  After  this  the  plate  is  washed  and 
reared  up  to  dry.  Without  this  final  sensitising  by  the  application 


of  the  atfeto-nitrate  of  silver  the  plate  would  only  be  very  moderately 
sensitive ;  but  by  this  modification  a  high  degree  of  rapidity  is 
imparted.  One  thing  must  be  observed :  if  no  acetic  acid  be  mixed 
with  the  silver  that  is  last  applied  the  plate  will  be  very  liable  to 
fog ;  the  presence  of  the  acid  secures  immunity  from  this  evil. 

With  respect  to  the  sensitiveness,  everything  depends  upon  the 
developing  agent  that  is  to  be  employed.  Subject  to  this,  the  plates 
are  either  fast  or  slow.  If  “  acid  pyro.”  be  the  developer  (that  is  to 
say,  a  mixture  of  pyrogallic  acid,  citric  acid,  and  nitrate  of  silver) 
an  exposure  of  at  least  six  or  eight  times  as  long  as  is  required  for 
wet  collodion  will  be  necessary.  With  a  plain  tliree-grain  solution  of 
pyrogallic  acid  used  without  citric  acid  the  exposure  may  be  reduced 
to  three  times  that  of  wet  collodion  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  a 
strongly  alkaline  pyrogallic  developer  be  adopted  good  negatives  may 
then  be  obtained  with  an  exposure  very  little  exceeding  that  of  the 
standard  of  comparison— -wet  collodion.  We  can  only  speak  on  this 
latter  point  with  reservation,  for  two  plates  are  all  that  we  have 
developed  by  the  alkaline  method;  these,  however,  were  very  rapid. 
We  can  speak  with  much  greater  certainty  concerning  the  plain 
pyro.  development,  having  used  this  method  very  often  with  plates 
prepared  by  Mr.  England’s  formula. 

In  order  to  suit  every  class  of  subject  that  is  likely  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed,  Mr.  England  has  recommended  the  employment  of  two 
kinds  of  collodion — one  containing  four  grains  of  iodide  to  one  grain 
of  bromide ;  the  other  containing  three  grains  of  iodide  and  three  of 
bromide.  The  object  of  this  is  as  follows If  the  view  present  a 
great  contrast  of  light  and  shade,  a  negative  soft  and  full  of  detail 
in  the  shadows  will  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  collodion  contain¬ 
ing  the  larger  proportion  of  bromide ;  whereas  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  view  be  one  of  those  presenting  very  feeble  contrasts,  either 
from  the  nature  of  the  light  or  of  the  subject,  a  negative  full  of 
vigour  follows  from  the  use  of  the  collodion  containing  only  one 
grain  of  bromide.  By  having  two  different  classes  of  plates  pre¬ 
pared  according  to  this  principle,  a  photographer  will  be  able  to  take 
successfully  whatever  subject  presents  itself.  It  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  a  good  collodion  for  average  purposes  is  obtained  by  a 
judicious  admixture  of  the  two  kinds  mentioned. 

It  is  probable  that  by  the  use  of  one  collodion  alone  the  easiest 
way  of  obtaining  contrasts  or  softness  at  will  is  to  vary  the  exposure 
and  the  developer;  for,  while  with  an  alkaline  developer  a  negative 
abounding  in  soft  gradations  may  be  obtained  with  facility,  it  is 
equally  true  that  by  giving  a  somewhat  short  exposure,  and  using  an 
acid  pyro.  and  citric  developer,  negatives  full  of  exceedingly  strong 
contrasts  are  the  certain  results.  Between  these  two  extremes  a 
careful  photographer  need  never  be  at  a  loss. 


ACTION  OF  RIVER  WATER  ON  SENSITIVE  PLATES. 
In  the  letter  of  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Sutton,  which  appeared  in 
our  last  number,  he  asks — “  Why  does  dirty  river  water  spoil  the 
plates?”  We  might  reply  to  this  query  by  asking  another  question 
— “  What  is  dirty  river  water  ?  ”  It  happened  once  that  a  very  able 
chemist  was  examined  before  a  learned  judge  about  a  material  which 
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liad  been  deposited  on  a  piece  of  land  which  a  turbid  river  had,  after 
bursting  its  banks,  accidentally  overflowed.  The  possessor  of  the 
land  set  up  a  claim  for  injury,  and  the  opposite  party  to  the  suit 
resisted  the  claim  on  the  ground  that  the  matter  deposited  from  the 
turbid  river  enriched  the  soil.  Our  friend  was  called  as  a  witness  on 
this  point,  but  the  judge  cut  his  detail  of  data  very  short  by  saying — 
“Oh!  doctor,  it  was  only  mud!!’  “Perhaps  your  lordship  will  be 
so  good  as  to  define  the  meaning  of  the  term  ‘  mud,’  ”  the  doctor 
replied,  in  a  dry  way  that  proved  too  much  for  the  gravity  of  the 
lawyers  present.  Similarly  we  might  ask  what  “  dirty  water”  is ;  for 
water  may  be  conventionally  “clean’  and  yet  quite  unsuitable  for 
use  in  the  preparation  of  a  nitrate  bath. 

We  suspect  our  friend  uses  the  term  “  dirty  ”  in  the  sense  of 
“  turbid;”  and,  if  this  happen  to  be  his  meaning,  there  need  be  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  either  the  nature  of  the  injury  done  to 
plates  washed  with  such  water,  or  the  most  convenient  mode  of 
rendering  the  water  fit  for  use. 

Mr.  Sutton  argues  that  the  element  of  mischief  in  the  water 
cannot  be  merely  organic  matter,  “  because  we  have  used  a  hundred 
different  forms  of  organic  matter  as  preservatives,  and  I  have  once 
taken  a  good  negative  upon  a  plate  which  was  organified  with  putrid 
gelatine.  What,  then,  is  the  particular  ingredient  in  the  dirty  river 
water  which  does  harm  ?  It  cannot  be  the  salt,  or  the  carbonates,  or 
the  ammonia,  for  these  may  be  used  with  impunity.”  It  appears 
from  the  foregoing  that  turbid  water  is  distinctly  pointed  at,  as  all 
the  impurities  named  above  as  being  harmless  are  almost  certain  to 
have  been  used  in  solution.  We  have  seen  a  plate  almost  covered 
with  minute,  insensitive  spots  after  immersion  in  a  specimen  of  turbid 
water.  We  have  also  known  plates  treated  in  the  same  way  to 
become  mottled,  owing  to  local  action.  These  are  perhaps  two 
extreme  examples  of  insensitiveness  on  one  hand  and  of  fogging  on 
the  other.  The  action  in  the  first  case  we  might  suggest  is  probably 
owing  to  the  deposition  of  finely-divided  mineral  matter  upon  the 
sensitive  film,  this  mineral  deposit  protecting  the  surface  from  chemi¬ 
cal  action.  In  the  second  case  we  should  suppose  that  organic 
impurities  in  a  state  of  change  have  become  attached  to  the  film, 
and  set  up,  or  perhaps  we  might  say  communicated,  chemical  action 
to  the  sensitive  layer  on  which  such  particles  of  decomposing  organic 
matter  may  have  rested.  We  may  meet  with  intermediate  cases ; 
but  we  may  content  ourselves  with  the  statement  of  the  above,  and 
in  our  turn  now  ask  Mr.  Sutton  to  describe  the  appearance  he  observed 
when  his  plates  were  treated  with  dirty  (turbid?)  river  water. 


SHARPNESS  IN  THE  HEADS  OF  PORTRAITS. 

To  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  sharpness  in  a  portrait  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  axis  of  the  lens  be  directed  towards  that  part  in  which 
sharpness  is  specially  desired.  For  example,  if  it  be  the  face  of  the 
sitter  that  is  required  to  be  sharpest  the  lens  must  be  pointed 
straight  to  the  face.  Let  it  be  understood  that  these  remarks  have 
reference  to  portrait  lenses  that  are  fairly  corrected  for  flatness  of 
field,  and  are  being  used  with  full  aperture,  or,  at  least,  with  a  dia¬ 
phragm  of  large  size.  The  axial  rays  of  a  portrait  lens  of  this  kind 
are  always  the  sharpest;  hence  a  very  small  portion  only  of  a 
picture  obtained  under  the  above  circumstances  can  be  really  sharp. 
The  image  formed  by  rays  passing  obliquely  through  a  lens  is 
defective  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  correcting  an  oblique 
pencil  which  shall  come  to  a  focus  on  the  same  plane  as  the  central 
one. 

To  prove  this  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  take  any  portrait  lens,  no 
matter  by  what  maker  it  may  have  been  constructed,  and  examine 
critically,  by  means  of  a  magnifier,  the  image  of  a  simple  black  cross 
drawn  upon  a  white  sheet  of  paper,  one  of  the  lines  of  the  cross  being 
in  a  vertical,  and  the  other  in  a  horizontal,  position.  When  in  the 
axis  of  the  lens  both  limbs  are  seen  equally  well  defined ;  but  when 
the  camera  is  turned  round  so  as  to  cause  the  rays  from  the  cross  to 
travel  obliquely  through  the  lens  a  change  is  apparent.  The 
horizontal  line  is  sharp,  but  the  vertical  line  is  quite  out  of  focus — 
perhaps  to  the  extent  of  being  altogether  invisible.  If  the  focus  be 
altered  so  as  to  make  the  vertical  line  sharp,  then  the  horizontal  line 
either  disappears  or  becomes  sadly  impaired  as  respects  definition. 


The  technical  name  for  this  defect  is  “  astigmatism,”  and  it  usually 
prevails  to  a  less  extent  in  a  lens  having  a  round  field  than  in  one 
corrected  for  flatness. 

If  a  portrait  is  to  be  taken  it  is  always  better  that  the  face  should 
be  sharper  than  any  other  part,  unless  the  presence  of  some  defect 
render  this  undesirable ;  and  from  what  we  have  said  it  will  be 
evident  that,  in  order  to  secure  this  sharpness,  the  face  must  be 
opposite  the  lens.  But,  if  this  be  done  with  a  lens  screwed  on  a 
camera  in  the  usual  way,  the  head  of  the  portrait  will  be  in  the 
centre  of  the  plate,  and  a  large  space  will  exist  over  the  head, 
which  position  must  be  cut  away.  This  necessitates  the  use  of  a  much 
larger  glass  than  is  necessary ;  indeed,  one  professional  photographer, 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society, 
where  this  subject  was  introduced  as  a  sort  of  side  dish,  stated  that 
he  always  took  his  cartes  on  5  X  4  plates,  and  invariably  cut  away  a 
portion  of  them  above  the  head.  Another  member  suggested  at  the 
same  time  that,  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  doing  this,  the  lens  should 
always  be  moved  upwards  by  means  of  the  sliding  front  appertaining 
to  most  cameras,  but  that  when  a  camera  had  noFgot  a  sliding  front 
the  lens  ought  to  be  permanently  screwed  on — not  in  the  centre,  but 
towards  the  top  of  the  camera. 

With  all  deference  to  those  who  offer  such  suggestions  we  must 
say  they  are  wrong.  The  proper  way  to  make  provision  for  having 
the  head  to  be  taken  by  the  axial  rays  of  the  lens,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  occupy  its  proper  position  on  the  plate,  is  not  to  slide  the  lens 
upwards,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  it  below  the  centre  of  the 
camera.  A  little  thought  bestowed  upon  the  matter  wfill  show  this 
to  be  the  case.  When  the  lens  is  lower  than  the  centre  of  the 
plate,  and  the  camera  is  then  raised  upon  its  stand  so  as  to  bring  the 
lens  opposite  to  the  sitter’s  face,  the  head  will  both  be  rendered  with 
all  the  sharpness  capable  of  being  secured  by  the  lens,  and  it 
(the  head)  will  also  be  situated  higher  up  on  the  plate. 

We  have  often  advocated  the  use  of  cameras  with  swing-backs 
for  large  pictures ;  but,  if  the  greatest  possible  sharpness  be  desired 
in  a  small  picture,  recourse  should  also  be  liad  to  this  panacea  for 
so  many  of  the  ills  that  befall  the  photographer  in  his  attempt  to 
secure  at  once  rapidity,  grace  of  pose,  and  sharpness  of  parts 
situated  in  varying  planes.  The  difference  between  a  picture  taken 
with  the  precautions  hinted  at  and  one  taken  by  the  rigid  camera  in 
the  ordinary  way  may  not  be  detected  at  first  sight ;  but  when  an 
enlargement  is  attempted  to  be  taken  it  will  then  be  seen  how  much 
superior  one  is  to  the  other. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

The  interesting  paper  read  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  before  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society  On  Photographic  Formulas,  with 
Suggestions  for  Stating  them  in  Plainer  and  Clearer  Language,  will 
no  doubt  be  read  with  much  attention  by  most  brethren  of  the 
camera,  and  we  trust  that  the  suggestions  for  securing  uniformity 
will  be  acted  upon.  We  would  now  only  notice  one  point  upon 
which  Mr.  Hughes  might  have  dwelt  with  advantage,  namely,  the 
distinction  between  “apothecaries’”  and  “avoirdupois”  weights 
and  measures. 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Hughes  as  to  the  advantage  of  confining 
ourselves  to  the  ounce  and  grain  or  minim  for  liquids ;  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  we  have  two  very  different  ounces  in  use— the  troy  and 
avoirdupois  ounce.  Now  both  kinds  of  ounce  are  freely  used,  and 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  settle  which  is  to  be 
employed.  We  venture  to  say  that  most  of  the  ordinary  fluid 
ounce  measures  are  graduated  to  avoirdupois  ounces,  and  the 
avoirdupois  ounce  wreiglis  only  437.5  grains,  while  the  troy  ounce 
weighs  480  grains,  as  every  schoolboy  knows.  We  venture  to 
think  it  far  preferable  to  take  as  pur  standard  measure  the  imperial 
standard  of  the  kingdom  rather  than  an  old-fashioned  measure. 
Now  the  authorised  subdivisions  of  the  imperial  gallon  are  the 
following : — 

The  imperial  gallon  of  water  at  60°  F  =  70,000  grains. 


£th  of  this,  or  one  pint  . =  8,750  „ 

sVth  of  a  pint,  or  one  ounce  =  437  5  „ 
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It  is  surely  more  simple  to  take  the  last  as  our  standard  rather  than 
the  480-grain  ounce.  An  apparent  difficulty,  of  course,  in  this  case 
arises,  since  the  minim,  or  **Tjth  of  volume  of  the  fluid  ounce, 
obviously  cannot  weigh  one  grain  (really  only  ’9114  grain).  This 
difficulty  is  apparent  rather  than  real,  if  we  adhere  to  the  use  of 
“  minim ”  for  liquids  and  “ grain”  for  solids.  We,  therefore,  do  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Hughes  in  his  desire  to  abolish  one  or  other  of  these 
terms,  since,  under  the  above  system,  each  term  has  a  special  mean¬ 
ing.  The  words  “  drachm  ”  and  “  scruple,”  however,  are  terms  far 
better  avoided  than  used. 

While  agreeing,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  most  freely  in  Mr. 
Hughes’s  desire  for  uniformity,  we  differ  from  him  in  details, 
because  our  experience  of  fluid  measures  has  led  us  to  dissent  from 
his  general  remark  that  “  a  statement  in  ounces  is  exact,  and 
always  means  480  grains  unless  stated  otherwise.”  He  probably 
has  other  grounds  for  arriving  at  the  conclusions  he  has  done.  We 
should  be  glad  to  know  the  general  experience  on  this  interesting 
practical  point. 

— - - 

Two  pictures  now  before  us  attest  the  value  of  the  strong  developer 
recently  advocated  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley— one  of  these  being 
a  group  of  some  members  of  the  Dry-Plate  Club,  taken  by  Mr,  R. 
Manners  Gordon ;  the  other,  a  similar  group  taken  at  the  same  time 
by  Colonel  Wortley.  The  former  of  these  is  a  picture  of  carte  size ; 
the  latter  one  of  seven  inches.  The  one  received  an  exposure  of 
five,  and  the  other  fifteen,  seconds.  The  picture  taken  on  the 
uranium  plate  shows  the  value  of  this  preparation  for  obtaining  high- 
class  negatives  with  an  exposure  that  bears  a  fair  comparison  with 
that  required  for  wet  collodion ;  for  it  will  be  conceded  that  an  ex¬ 
posure  of  fifteen  seconds  on  a  dry  plate,  the  instrument  used  being 
essentially  a  landscape  lens,  and  the  day  not  being  very  bright,  prove 
that  plates  which  yield  good  negatives  under  such  conditions  are 
entitled  to  rank  as  powerful  auxiliaries  to  the  professional  photo¬ 
grapher.  We  shall  be  happy  to  show  these  prints  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  may  be  desirous  of  seeing  them.  We  are  authorised  to 
state  that  a  copy  of  the  larger  of  the  prints  referred  to  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  Colonel  Wortley  to  those  members  of  the  Dry-Plate  Club 
who  were  not  present  at  the  meeting  in  question,  and  who  may 
choose  to  apply  to  him.  This  we  certainly  recommend  them  to  do. 


Me.  Mayall  has  good  reason  to  exclaim,  “  Save  me  from  my  friends” 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph !  It  will  probably  be  yet  in  the  recollection  of 
our  readers  that  a  critic  in  that  paper,  when  professedly  reviewing 
the  photographs  in  a  certain  exhibition,  took  occasion  to  place  Mr. 
Mayall  in  a  false  position  by  the  fulsome  adulation  bestowed  upon 
that  gentleman  and  his  productions,  the  fact  being  that  Mr.  Mayall 
was  not  an  exhibitor  at  all ;  and  now,  further,  the  same  writer 
reached  the  very  acme  of  absurdity  by  describing  how  Mr.  Mayall 
made  the  shadows  fall  upon  the  face  of  the  sitters  in  any  direction 
he  pleased  by  the  simple  act  of,  uncapping  the  lens  from  either  one 
side  or  the  other.  The  same  paper  of  Tuesday  last,  in  a  paragraph 
entitled  Improvement  in  Photography,  informs  its  readers  that 
“  Mr.  Mayall,  the  well-known  photographer,  has  introduced  an 
important  improvement,  which  not  only  developes  to  the  utmost  all 
the  details  which  a  good  photograph  possesses,  but  at  the  same  time 
ensures  the  durability  of  each  impression  printed  from  the  negative. 
He  covers  each  photograph  with  a  film  of  collodion,  which  film, 
while  perfectly  transparent,  like  a  covering  of  varnish  or  gelatine,  is 
hard  and  tenacious,  and  will  neither  crack  nor  yield  to  moisture. 
The  working  of  the  process  is  made  so  certain  that  a  set  of  pictures 
can  be  treated  without  any  chance  of  failure  or  injury.”  Surely  it 
cannot  be  that  a  professional  photographer  of  Mr.  Mayall’s  standing 
is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  “  important  improvement”  now  intro¬ 
duced  was  several  years  ago  made  a  subject  of  discussion  at  the 
London  photographic  societies,  and  that  its  real  introducer  and 
advocate,  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard,  who  read  a  paper  on  the  matter 
and  publicly  exhibited  specimens,  was  induced  to  discard  the  “  im¬ 
portant  improvement”  now  re-introduced  by  Mr.  Mayall,  because  he 
found  that  it  did  not  ensure  the  desired  durability  of  the  print. 


Bearing  in  mind  the  unpleasantness  to  which  Mr.  Mayall  was 
recently  subjected  in  consequence  of  a  certain  “  curious  coincidence” 
in  connection  with  his  British  Association  paper,  we  certainly  expect 
that  he  will  immediately  write  to  our  daily  contemporary  disclaiming 
the  honour  now  apparently  thrust  upon  him,  and  in  his  usual  straight¬ 
forward  manner  announce  publicly  that  the  so-called  “  new  improve¬ 
ment”  is  not  “  new” — that  it  is  not  an  “  improvement but  that,  if 
it  possess  any  merit  whatever,  to  Mr.  Blanchard  must  the  praise  be 
given.  * 


ON  IMPROVEMENTS  NEEDED  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY,  AND 
REMARKS  ON  THREE  WET  PROCESSES. 

[A  communication  to  the  London  Photographic  Society.] 

The  old  proverb  says  that  when  we  cannot  do  as  well  as  we  wish 
we  must  do  as  well  as  we  can.  This  fitly  represents  my  present  case. 
I  have  recently  been  experimenting  with  three  wet  processes,  each 
claiming  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  one  in  ordinary  use ;  and  I 
had  hoped  in  this  paper  to  give  you  my  conclusions.  I  find,  however, 
that  the  work  allotted  has  been  more  than  I  have  been  able  to  accom¬ 
plish.  I  feel  it  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  processes  I  shall 
allude  to,  nor  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  advocated  them,  were  I, 
with  my  present  limited  experience,  to  attempt  to  pass  judgment  on 
them.  At  some  future  period  I  may  feel  myself  able  to  do  so ;  in  the 
meantime  I  will  occupy  your  attention  with  referring  to  these  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  will  conclude  with  some  general  reflections. 

Speaking  of  the  ordinary  wet  process  by  which  we  take  our  nega¬ 
tive  I  cannot  help  noting  that,  while  improvements  have  taken  place 
in  other  branches  of  our  art,  this,  the  wet  process,  remains  almost 
stagnant;  excepting  that  we  add  bromide  to  the  iodised  collodion, 
and  use  an  iron  developer  instead  of  pyrogallic  acid,  the  process  is 
the  same  as  it  was  when  Archer  gave  it  to  us  more  than  twenty  years 
ago.  Now,  what  is  the  reason  of  this?  Are  we  so  contented  with 
the  many  excellencies  of  the  process  that  we  look  for  nothing  beyond 
it?  Have  we  arrived  at  the  ultima  thule  of  photography,  and  is 
this  the  final  point  we  can  attain?  I  am  afraid  we  are  becoming  too 
conservative,  too  much  satisfied  with  running  in  one  groove,  to  make 
progress.  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  in  the  perfectibility  of  this  pro¬ 
cess,  or  that  the  bound  of  ingenuity  has  been  arrived  at.  Therefore 
I  look  with  interest  at  any  fresh  proposal  of  improvement,  especially 
if  supported  by  the  testimony  of  a  known  good  man,  even  though  the 
proposal  may  be  hostile  to  some  of  my  preconceived  ideas.  In  photo¬ 
graphy  we  see  and  hear  so  many  diverse  methods  of  doing  good  work 
that  one  is  bound  to  be  tolerant  of  views  that  differ  considerably  from 
our  own.  Under  these  impressions  I  have  examined  with  interest 
three  variations  of  the  usual  wet  process.  For  brevity’s  sake  I  will 
call  them  the  acid-bath  system  of  Mr.  Black,  the  heavily-salted 
collodion  of  Mr.  Elbert  Anderson,  and  the  wet-bromide  process  of 
Major  Russell  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Sutton.  All  these  processes 
differ  sufficiently  from  the  usual  bromo-iodised  one  by  which  I  propose 
to  test  them.  They  are  all  wet  processes,  and  consist  of  three  work¬ 
ing  elements — a  salted  collodion,  an  acid  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  and 
a  developer.  In  the  Russell  process  the  developer  is  an  alkaline  one ; 
in  the  others  it  is  composed  of  the  ordinary  acid  protosulphate  of 
iron.  The  usual  process,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  calling  the  “normal”  one.  This  consists  of  collodion 
iodised  with  four  to  five  grains  of  an  iodide  and  from  one  to  two 
grains  of  a  bromide;  the  bath  is  composed  of  thirty  to/orty  grains 
per  ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  made  faintly  acid.  The  developer 
is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  iron  salt.  Within  these  margins  is 
the  formula  by  which  we  have  made  our  negatives  for  the  last  fifteen 
years.  There  must  be  something  very  safe  in  these  proportions,  or 
we  should  not  have  gone  on  so  persistingly  using  them.  Two  gentle¬ 
men,  both  Americans,  have  seen  fit  to  challenge  the  goodness  of  the 
general  formula,  and  have  offered  others  instead.  Both  these  gentle¬ 
men  are  known  for  their  solid  practical  character ;  both  are  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers  of  high  repute  and  connected  with  large 
establishments,  therefore  not  likely  to  be  led  away  by  whim  or  crotchet 
when  they  have  commercially  so  much  at  stake.  Yet  both  these 
gentlemen,  with  all  the  knowledge,  skill,  and  experience  that  the  rest 
of  us  possess,  willingly  relinquish  the  old  formulae,  because,  as  they 
say,  their  new  ones  are  better  adapted  to  produce  quicker  and  softer 
negatives,  and  have  other  working  advantages  without  any  corres¬ 
ponding  drawbacks.  As  these  gentlemen  have  no  interest,  except  the 
common  good,  in  publishing  their  views,  and  as  they  persist  in  their 
fresh  methods  of  working,  I  think  there  is  a  primd  facie  case  made 
out  that  their  plans  should  have  an  honest  trial.  Whether  we  shall 
arrive  at  their  conclusions  is  quite  another  matter ;  but  I  think  we 
may  lay  aside  our  prejudices  and  fairly  test  the  variations  for  our- 
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selves.  If  we  never  vary  we  can  never  improve ;  and  it  certainly  is 
not  the  custom  of  the  Englishman  to  follow  in  the  monotonous 
system  of  the  “  heathen  Chinee,”  with  whom  change  is  heresy. 

Neither  of  our  American  friends,  as  I  understand,  propose  to  vary 
the  iron  developer.  They  both  agree  in  using  the  silver  bath  much 
weaker  and  with  more  nitric  acid  in  it  than  we  do,  though  they  differ 
in  the  degree ;  but  they  are  quite  at  variance  as  to  the  amount  of 
iodides  and  bromides  there  should  be  in  the  collodion. 

I  will  speak  of  Mr.  Black’s  formula  first.  It  consists  of  a  very 
weakly-salted  collodion,  about  half  the  amount  of  the  normal  one, 
and  a  very  weak  silver  bath,  also  about  half  the  usual  strength,  but 
rendered  uncommonly  acid  with  nitric  acid.  The  exact  formula 
stands  thus : — 

Alcohol .  3  ounces. 

Ether .  2  „ 

Iodide  of  ammonium .  6  grains. 

Iodide  of  cadmium .  6  „ 

Chloride  of  calcium .  1  grain. 

Pyroxyline  . 35  grains. 

The  silver  bath  is  made  up  about  twenty-five  grains  to  the  ounce  ; 
and  nitric  acid  is  added  in  quantities  from  two  to  ten  minims  per 
ounce  of  bath  solution.  Mr.  Black  says  judgment  is  required  in 
adding  the  acid ;  “  but  if  the  bath  work  slow  and  hard,  giving 
patches  of  white  and  black,  more  acid  must  be  added.”  Here  is 
heresy  with  a  vengeance.  We  have  all  been  afraid  to  add  acid  be¬ 
cause  it  made  our  negatives  slow  and  hard.  “  Exactly  so,”  says  Mr. 
Black ;  “  so  it  will,  unless  you  add  enough.  You  must  go  on  adding 
it  until  your  pictures  are  soft  and  quick.  Too  much  acid  makes  the 
bath  work  weak  and  flat,  but  very  rapid."  The  utmost  amount  of 
nitric  acid  that  Mr.  Black  has  used  is  twelve  minims ;  but,  mark 
you,  not  twelve  minims  to  the  whole  bath  solution,  but  twelve  minims 
to  every  ounce  of  it. 

I  must  confess  that  in  my  experiments  with  this  process  the  results 
were  not  satisfactory.  I  found  the  film  produced  was  thin  and  blue, 
and  the  image  was  very  weak.  But  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  fairly 
tried  it.  I  fear  that  I  did  not  use  enough  pyroxyline,  and  that  I  had 
not  the  courage  to  add  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  that,  according  to 
Mr.  Black’s  report,  I  ought  to  have  done.  Mr.  Black’s  motto  evidently 
is  “  a  little  acid  is  a  dangerous  thing ;  ”  it  must  be  indulged  in  bounti¬ 
fully  if  the  full  advantage  is  to  be  obtained.  I  have  heard  of  Mr. 
Black  as  being  very  successful  in  taking  children’s  portraits ;  he  has 
also  taken  views  of  torpedo  explosions,  and  we  know  that  this  is 
smart  work.  So  much  may  therefore  be  said  for  his  process.  One 
remarkable  circumstance  is  named :  Mr.  Black  says  that,  though  he 
commences  with  making  a  new  bath  at  twenty-five  grains,  he  works 
it  until  it  is  reduced  to  eight  grains  per  ounce,  so  that  we  may  take 
fifteen  grains  as  the  average  strength.  For  those  who  may  take  an 
interest  in  this  process  I  refer  them  to  the  June,  1871,  numbers  of 
the  Photographic  News,  and  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
for  the  particulars  of  this  method  of  working,  when  Mr.  Black  de¬ 
tailed  them  to  the  members  of  the  National  Photographic  Convention, 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  submitted  to  such  a  cross-examination 
as  only  a  “  claimant  ”  can  stand.  In  the  June  numbers  of  the  same 
journals  for  1872  we  find  him  coming  forward  again,  giving  his 
testimony  of  another  year’s  successful  work  with  the  same  method. 
We  have  also  had  testimonies  from  other  parties  in  the  American 
journals  as  to  the  value  of  this  process;  and  in  the  Year-Book  of 
Photography  for  1873  we  have  Mr.  Stillman  bearing  personal  witness 
to  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Black’s  statements.  I  purpose  therefore  not 
to  be  disheartened  by  my  first  attempts,  but  to  try  again. 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Society  I  find  this  process 
was  brought  under  the  attention  of  the  members,  and  that  they  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  great  quantity  of  acid  gave  slow  and  hard  pictures. 
Now  these  gentlemen  cannot  have  had  before  them  the  full  working 
particulars,  as  Mr.  Black  distinctly  states  that  when  these  conditions 
prevail  it  is  from  too  little  and  not  from  too  much  acid.  I  also  take 
the  liberty  of  mentioning,  although  he  is  there  alluded  to  as  a  Mr. 
Black,  that  he  is  not  an  unknown  person,  but  that  he  is  one  of  the 
oldest,  most  skilful,  and  best-known  photographers  in  America;  and 
I  read  in  the  Photographic  Neivs  of  February  14th,  1873,  that  he  was 
honoured  by  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Photography  to  Havard 
University,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Whipple,  Mr.  Black,  though 
personally  unknown  to  me,  I  have  known  by  name  for  a  great  many 
years  as  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  largest  photographic  establish¬ 
ments  in  Boston,  and  as  one  of  the  most  estimable  gentlemen  in  the 
craft.  Despite  this  unfortunate  allusion,  our  American  brethren  may 
rest  assured  that  Mr.  Black’s  name  and  merits  are  not  unknown  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

With  Mr.  Elbert  Anderson  we  have  next  to  deal.  Who  that  has 
read  the  journals  of  the  last  few  years  does  not  know  the  name  of 


quaint,  humorous  Elbert  Anderson,  the  “  Artemus  Ward”  of  photo¬ 
graphy  ?  Who  has  not  been  charmed  with  the  freshness  and  origi¬ 
nality  with  which  he  has  invested  the  very  elements  of  our  art? 
He  is  known  to  be  the  chief  operator  in  Mr.  Kurtz’s  establishment 
in  New  York ;  and  I  suppose  I  need  not  say  who  Mr.  Kurtz  is,  and 
what  is  the  quality  of  his  work.  Mr.  Anderson,  a  few  months  ago, 
chose  to  take  himself  to  task  why  he  did  as  he  did  in  compounding 
his  chemicals  to  make  negatives.  He  demanded  of  himself  what 
magic  there  was  in  a  five  or  six-grain  salted  collodion  and  a  thirty 
or  forty-grain  silver  bath  that  he  should  invariably  adhere  to  those 
proportions ;  and  he  further  asked  himself  whether,  if  he  increased 
or  decreased  those  sacred  numbers,  the  result  would  be  better  or 
worse.  He  tells  us  how  he  gradually  diminished  the  strength  of  his 
silver  bath,  simultaneously  increasing  the  salting  of  his  collodion, 
until  he  got  the  bath  down  to  twenty-five  grains,  and  the  salting  of 
the  collodion  up  to  thirteen  grains,  to  the  ounce,  and  with  nothing 
but  advantage  in  the  change.  He,  unfortunately,  had  published  his 
Skylight  and  Dark  Boom  before  he  had  arrived  at  these  conclusions, 
or,  doubtless,  we  should  have  heard  more  about  them  in  his  book. 
It  appears  that  another  American  photographer  has  made  some 
irregular  experiments  in  the  same  direction,  and  from  these  he  thinks 
Anderson  is  wrong.  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for 
May  30,  1873,  extracts  from  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  this 
person’s  letter  and  Mr.  Anderson’s  reply ;  and  the  result  is  that 
Anderson,  from  his  continued  experience,  and  from  this  individual’s 
own  results,  maintains  that  the  proposed  change  is  entirely  beneficial. 
He  then  gives  his  formula,  which  I  quote  in  his  words  : — 

“Commence  with  a  bath  of  thirty  grains,  almost  saturated  with 
iodide  ( this  is  important )  and  very  acid  with  nitric  acid ;  increase  the 
acid  gradually. 

“Collodion  No.  1. 

Iodide  of  ammonium  .  5  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Bromide .  3  , ,  , , 

P ary  s’  cotton  .  5  ,,  ,, 

Ether .  4  parts. 

Alcohol  .  3  ,, 

This  collodion  alone  is  perfectly  worthless. 

“  Collodion  No.  2. 

Iodide  of  cadmium  .  7£  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Bromide .  4£  ,,  ,, 

P ary  s’  cotton  .  5  ,,  ,, 

Ether  . .  4  parts. 

Alcohol  .  3  ,, 

“  Preparation. 

“  Dissolve  the  iodides  in  the  alcohol ;  add  the  ether ;  add  the  tincture 
of  iodine  to  turn  very  red;  filter  perfectly  clear;  add  cotton;  shake, 
and  let  settle  perfectly  clear — say  in  three  or  four  days. 

Mix  of  No.  1 .  Impart. 

,,  No.  2 .  4  parts. 

“My  bath  is  twenty-two  grains  and  collodion  fourteen  grains,  and 
working  splendidly.” 

It  is  obviously  unfair,  in  testing  such  changed  methods  of  work¬ 
ing,  to  do  other  than  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  I  have  therefore 
mixed  quite  fresh  chemicals  according  to  Mr.  Anderson’s  directions, 
and  was  proceeding  with  my  task  when  I  became  ill,  and  was 
obliged  to  lay  them  aside.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  from 
what  I  have  done,  that  there  is  an  advantage  in  the  higher-salted 
collodion;  and,  speaking  under  considerable  reserve,  I  have  greater 
hope  of  improvement  in  following  Mr.  Anderson  than  Mr.  Black. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  Anderson,  like  Mr.  Black,  urges  a  very 
acid  bath;  and  from  the  quantity  of  tincture  of  iodine  added  to  the 
collodion  each  plate  sensitised  will  increase  the  acidity  of  the  bath. 
It  is  as  well  to  observe  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  aibumenise  the 
glasses,  or  else  the  films  will  slip  off  when  placed  in  these  very  acid 
baths.  I  commend  the  process  to  your  notice ;  but  beg,  if  you  try 
it  all,  to  try  it  in  its  entirety. 

The  next  process  is  the  Russell  wet  bromide  one.  This  is  a  sin¬ 
gularly  interesting  method  of  producing  negatives,  and  to  the  student 
in  photographic  progress  it  has  the  merit  of  breaking  quite  fresh 
ground.  In  Major  Russell’s  hands  it  was  only  used  as  a  dry  pro¬ 
cess  ;  but  Mr.  Sutton  has  persistently  urged  its  efficiency  as  a  wet, 
and  also  a  moist,  one.  If  time  permitted  I  should  like  to  trace  now 
all  the  great  photographic  processes — calotype,  daguerreotype,  col¬ 
lodion  ;  how  they  all  have  commenced  by  forming  the  latent  image 
on  iodide  of  silver,  and  how  they  all  in  turn  have  been  improved  by 
the  introduction  of  the  bromides.  In  the  process  under  considera¬ 
tion  the  marked  peculiarity  is  that  the  iodide  of  silver  is  discarded 
altogether,  and  that  the  bromide  is  used  exclusively.  This  is,  how¬ 
ever,  but  a  minor  point  compared  with  the  new  principle  of  deve¬ 
lopment  that  is  introduced  with  the  exclusive  adoption  of  the 
bromide.  A  perfect  revolution  in  old  photography  is  involved  in 
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what  is  technically  called  “  alkaline  development.”  We  start  in 
quite  a  new  direction — an  entirely  new  field  is  open.  We  desert 
the  old  tracks  and  ignore  the  old  landmarks  when  we  reject  iodide 
of  silver  as  the  base  of  our  operations ;  when,  in  development,  we 
treat  free  acid  as  our  foe  instead  of  as  our  friend ;  and,  finally,  when 
we  cast  off  our  sheet-anchor,  free  nitrate  of  silver,  and  build  up  our 
image  without  its  hitherto  indispensable  aid.  To  the  philosophical 
experimenter  (and  I  trust  the  race  has  not  yet  died  out  in  photo¬ 
graphy)  the  line  of  future  advancement  seems  to  lie  in  this  direction  ; 
for  the  principle  involved  in  the  exclusive  use  of  bromide  of  silver 
is  the  only  new  one  introduced  into  our  art  since  the  days  of  its 
early  fathers.  It  seems  late  in  the  day  to  speak  thus  strongly,  see¬ 
ing  that  Major  Russell  announced  the  process  so  many  years  ago  ; 
but  its  full  importance  lias  only  of  recent  time  been  breaking  on 
advanced  photographers,  and  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  workers  it  is 
still  a  revelation  to  be  made  known. 

To  return  to  the  process  itself.  Bromide  of  siiver  may  be  used  in 
two  ways — by  being  formed  and  suspended  in  the  collodion  and  the 
sensitive  emulsion  poured  on  the  plate ;  or  by  putting  an  insensitive 
bromide  into  the  collodion  and  forming  bromide  of  silver  by  im¬ 
mersing  the  plate  in  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  Whether 
the  plate  be  used  wet  or  dry  is  a  secondary  matter  not  affecting  the 
principle  of  the  process. 

I  have  been  experimenting  with  bromide  of  silver,  using  some¬ 
times  the  emulsion,  and  more  recently  the  bath  ;  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  process  is  one  destined  to  supersede  the  brorao- 
iodised  process.  I  am  not  certain  whether  the  formula  of  Mr. 
Sutton  is  the  best  adapted  for  studio  work.  The  results  I  have  ob¬ 
tained  have  been  of  that  variable  character  that  always  characterise 
beginners’  efforts.  In  this  method  there  is  much  to  learn  and  much 
to  unlearn ;  there  requires  a  greater  number  of  workers  at  it,  to 
mutually  compare  the  sources  of  their  failures  and  successes,  before 
the  process  can  become  popular. 

This  is  scarcely  peculiar,  however,  to  the  bromide  process,  seeing 
how  imperfectly,  after  twenty  years’  practice,  and  with  thousands  of 
practitioners,  our  present  method  is  understood.  If  I  say  that  the 
bromide  process  appears  as  if  it  required  an  apprenticeship  to  be 
served  to  it,  what  is  that  to  the  three  apprenticeships  we  have  served 
to  the  bromo-iodised  ? — particularly  when  at  this  moment  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing  whether,  after  all,  we  are  working  the  best  formula.  To  say 
that  the  bromide  process  requires  thoroughly  working  out  is  only  to 
state  what  is  true  of  every  useful  process.  It  is  folly  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  difficulties  surrounding  a  new  subject.  I  cannot  help 
saying,  in  passing,  that  when  our  next  great  process  does  arrive  I 
hope  it  will  be  a  very  difficult  one,  so  that  only  really  clever  men  can 
master  it.  To  say  that  a  thing  is  difficult  is  not  to  state  a  draw¬ 
back  ;  it  is  only  a  question  whether  the  game  is  worth  the  candle. 

The  pictures  exhibited  at  our  exhibitions  show  that  at  least  as 
good  results  are  obtainable  by  the  bromide  as  by  the  older  processes ; 
and  it  does  not  require  many  experiments  to  be  made  before  one  is 
convinced  that  greater  rapidity  can  be  obtained.  If  the  results  are 
as  good,  any  process  that  yields  greater  rapidity  is  clearly  an  im¬ 
provement.  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  recommend  any  variation 
from  the  published  details,  because  I  have  not  yet  had  experience 
enough.  I  feel  there  is  much  knowledge  to  be  gained  and  much  to 
be  confirmed ;  and  my  purpose  will  be  achieved  if  I  can  induce 
fresh  individuals  to  enter  the  field  as  co-workers,  assuring  them  that, 
if  they  are  patient  and  persevering,  they  will  be  rewarded  for  their 
trouble.  I  end  my  remarks  on  the  subject  by  expressing  my  definite 
conviction,  and  I  am  not  alone,  that  in  some  form  or  another  bromide 
of  silver  will  be  the  process  of  the  future. 

Before  dismissing  these  processes  I  ought  to  refer  to  an  important 
principle,  having  both  a  practical  and  theoretical  bearing,  that  is 
involved  in  two  of  them  ;  and,  unless  special  attention  is  called,  this 
principle  may  escape  the  observation  that  it  merits.  I  allude  to  the 
important  function  that  is  assigned  to  nitric  acid.  Hitherto  the 
general  practice  has  been  to  use  this  material  as  sparingly  as  possible, 
and  the  smaller  the  quantity  that  we  could  employ  to  keep  our 
plates  clear  of  fog  the  better  we  have  considered  our  working  con¬ 
ditions  to  be.  We  have  looked  with  jealousy  on  the  use  of  this  acid; 
for  our  conviction  lias  been  that,  theoretically,  its  presence  was 
hostile  to  the  formation  of  the  latent  image,  and,  practically,  that  it 
caused  our  negatives  to  be  slower  and  more  deficient  in  half-tone. 
This  conviction  was  very  definitely  expressed  by  the  members  of  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  it  is 
certainly  the  impression  that  generally  prevails.  Now  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  this  idea  is  challenged  by  Mr.  Black,  and  he  is  indirectly 
supported  by  Mr.  Anderson.  Although  the  chemicals  used  on  the 
American  continent  may  vary  somewhat  from  those  that  we  use, 
such  an  explanation  is  quite  inadequate  to  account  for  the  anomaly 


we  are  considering.  If  Mr.  Black  be  right,  ive  have  hitherto  been 
ignorant  of  one  of  the  most  important  uses  of  nitric  acid ;  we  have 
been  attributing  properties  to  it  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  it  pos¬ 
sesses.  And,  if  this  be  so,  it  is  because  we  have  never  had  the 
courage  to  use  it  in  his  bountiful  manner;  therefore,  its  unsuspected 
merits  have  remained  undiscovered.  That  we  never  have  so  used  it 
is  quite  clear,  or  our  ideas  of  photographic  propriety  would  not  have 
received  this  shock.  This  may  turn  out  to  be  the  correct  explanation. 
If  so,  it  may  cause  a  beneficial  modification  in  our  practice,  and 
it  will  certainly  cause  our  theoretical  views  to  be  seriously  recon¬ 
sidered,  so  far  as  the  hostility  of  free  nitric  acid  to  the  formation  of 
the  latent  image  is  considered.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  Mr. 
Black  is  wrong,  it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  instances  on  record  of 
a  practical  man  making  a  huge  blunder,  and,  by  persevering  in  it, 
willingly  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  advantage  of  experience.  I  can¬ 
not,  however,  think  that  this  will  be  the  final  explanation.  I  rather 
think  that  Mr.  Black  has  established,  under  certain  circumstances, 
that  a  free  use  of  nitric  acid  possesses  advantages  not  previously 
recognised.  It  is  too  important  a  subject  to  be  allowed  to  drop 
without  receiving  a  proper  examination. 

The  three  wet  processes  that  I  have  called  attention  to  have  these 
three  peculiar  principles  to  distinguish  them  (they  have  others;  but 
the  three  I  name  are  obvious  ones) — the  bromide  of  silver  relies  on 
alkalinity,  the  normal  one  on  the  closest  approach  to  neutrality,  and 
Mr.  Black’s  on  acidity.  If  the  several  authors’  views  are  correct, 
the  latent  image  may  be  rapidly  formed  in  films  having  a  much 
wider  range  than  is  usually  supposed  as  to  their  acidity,  neutralit}r, 
or  alkalinity.  Theory  must  bend  to  practice ;  for  correct  theory  is 
but  the  systematic  expression  of  correct  practice. 

I  am  quite  conscious  of  the  broad  line  that  separates  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  image  on  a  film  of  iodide  of  silver  by  the  aid  of  free  acid 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  production  of  an  image  in  a  film  of  bromide 
of  silver  without  any  such  assistance;  but  the  full  discussion  of 
this  and  cognate  matter  would  fully  occupy  an  evening.  I  must, 
therefore,  for  the  present,  waive  these  as  well  as  other  matters  that 
I  should  like  to  discuss. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  purpose  of  my  paper  is  suggestive  rather 
than  immediately  practical.  I  have  but  called  your  attention  to 
these  processes  to  revive  your  experimental  energy.  I  wish  to 
stimulate  photographers  not  to  be  contented  with  what  they  are 
doing ;  I  wish  to  arouse  their  apathy  and  to  make  the  present  race 
worthy  of  the  one  that  preceded  it.  The  time  has  not  arrived  to 
“rest  and  be  thankful.”  There  is  no  “finality”  in  photography. 
It  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  pooh-pooh  the  photographic  journals, 
because  there  is  nothing  fresh  in  them.  How  can  there  be  anything 
fresh  unless  we  put  it  in?  The  journals  are  the  mirrors  of  the 
time,  and  they  reflect  our  mental  condition.  If  there  is  nothing 
fresh  in  them  it  is  because  there  is  nothing  fresh  in  us.  And  when 
I  say  “us”  I  mean  the  whole  body  of  individual  photographers.  I 
wish  men  not  sluggishly  to  be  content  with  what  they  have  got, 
but  to  aim  at  getting  more ;  to  feel  and  show  that  they  are  worthy  of 
the  good  things  that  other  men  have  furnished  for  them,  and  that  it 
is  their  duty,  as  well  as  their  interest,  themselves  to  add  to  the  sum 
of  knowledge.  I  wish  also  to  condemn  those  individuals  who  think 
that  because  they  pay  their  subscription  to  societies  such  as  this, 
and  purchase  the  journals,  that,  therefore,  they  shall  have  original 
minds  always  at  work  for  them  and  constantly  pouring  out  fresh 
and  valuable  information  for  their  behalf.  Wliat  right  has  any 
Smith,  Brown,  or  Jones  to  expect  these  benefits  when  they  give 
nothing  in  return  ?  When  anything  fresh  is  announced  these  are 
the  kill-joys  who  are  always  ready  with  their  wet  blankets  to  damp 
fresh  enterprise — to  raise  the  cuckoo-cry  “There’s  nothing  in  it,”  or 
“  Somebody  did  it  before.”  These  individuals  not  only  give  nothing 
themselves,  but  they  do  worse — they  check  the  tendency  of  others 
to  give.  Can  it  be  surprising,  therefore,  that  ingenious  men,  instead 
of  publishing  their  fresh  information,  and  receiving  abuse  for  it, 
should  quietly  keep  it  to  themselves  ?  or  that  others  should  seek  to 
sell  the  information  to  a  chosen  few,  thus  getting  in  money  what 
they  may  not  obtain  in  fame  or  reputation?  So  generous  have 
been  the  discoverers  and  inventors  in  freely  giving  the  result  of 
their  time  and  brain-labour,  without  money  and  without  price,  that 
some  individuals  have  come  to  consider  they  have  a  right  to  make 
demands,  and  to  pretend  to  feel  aggrieved  if  they  do  not  obtain 
them.  It  is  time  this  spirit  was  checked,  and  that  there  should  be 
substituted  for  it  a  ready  and  cheerful  recognition  of  service  rendered 
to  all  who  exhibit  a  willingness  to  help  us.  We  should  encourage 
and  stimulate  each  other  to  publish  new  ideas  and  improved  practice; 
and,  while  unhesitatingly  putting  down  the  charlatan  and  the 
trader  in  other  men’s  thoughts,  we  should  generously  acknowledge 
every  man  who  contributes  to  the  advancement  of  our  art. 
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A  few  words  more  and  I  Lave  done.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if 
photography  has  not  come  to  a  standstill  there  certainly  hangs  a 
dead  lull  over  it,  and,  worse  still,  we  appear  to  be  getting  reconciled 
to  it.  Is  this  a  desirable  condition  ?  Are  we  so  satisfied  with  our 
art  that  we  can  remain  contented  and  not  try  for  further  improve¬ 
ments?  Are  there  no  weak  points  to  strengthen,  no  defects  to 
rectify?  Are  our  large  direct  portraits  always  to  be  monstrosities? 
Proud  as  we  are  of  our  skilful  “  touching  ”  and  dodging,  are  we  to 
rest  satisfied  with  clever  trickery  ?  Is  the  passing  gleam  of  beauty 
never  to  be  caught  simultaneously  with  the  deep  folds  of  the  velvet 
robe  ?  Must  we  always  cage  our  sitters  in  glass  boxes  ?  And  are 
we  never  to  go  to  the  homely  fireside  and  “  take”  the  family  circle 
as  it  daily  assembles?  Are  the  brightest  colours  always  to  remain 
dark  blots  on  our  pictures  ?  Are  the  beauties  of  the  woods  and  the 
glories  of  the  sky  never  to  be  secured  at  one  operation?  Shall  we 
never  be  able  to  catch  on  a  large  scale  the  moving  masses  of  our 
great  cities  ?  Are  we  never  to  go  forth  to  the  mountain-gorge  and 
catch  in  all  its  foamy  perfection  the  roaring  cataract  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  rich  verdure  with  which  it  is  surrounded?  The 
effulgent  splendour  of  the  sunrise  and  the  golden  glory  of  the 
sunset,  are  they  to  be  for  ever  separated  from  our  landscapes? 
And,  finally,  shall  “fading  as  a  photograph”  always  be  a  literal 
truth  as  well  as  a  scarifying  reproach  ? 

If  photographers  sink  into  supineness  there  can  be  but  one 
humiliating  answer.  Despite  present  circumstances  I  cannot  think 
this  will  be  so.  But  we  must  alter  tactics,  and  we  must  encourage 
bold  men  to  originate  new  ideas.  We  must  do  more;  we  must 
sympathise  with  those  who  are  willing  to  move  out  of  the  old  ruts, 
or  we  shall  never  effect  improvements.  If  we  cannot  ourselves 
discover  or  invent  new  methods  we  can  at  least  avoid  throwing  cold 
water  on  those  who  make  experiments  in  fresh  directions.  It  is  no 
use  flattering  ourselves  that  our  photography  is  perfect.  Viewed  at 
its  very  highest  excellence  it  manifestly  falls  far  short  of  what  it 
may  be,  and  what  it  will  be.  It  is  our  interest  and  our  duty  to  look 
indulgently  on  every  attempt  at  improvement,  to  cheer  and  en¬ 
courage  every  one  who  makes  these  efforts,  and  cordially  to  welcome 
every  new  truth  in  whatever  guise  it  may  appear,  or  from  whatever 
quarter  it  may  spring.  In  this  manner  the  very  humblest  of  us 
may  help  to  advance  our  common  art.  Jabez  Hughes. 


AN  IMPROVED  NEGATIVE  BATH. 

[A  communication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.] 

In  bringing  before  you  this  evening  the  subject  of  an  improved 
negative  bath,  I  start  with  the  full  conviction  that  there  is  “nothing 
new  under  the  sun consequently,  I  will  not  take  upon  myself  the 
credit  of  having  made  an  important  discovery. 

The  condition  of  the  negative  bath  has — although  often  doctored 
and  patched  up — been  much  neglected.  I  say  “  neglected,”  inasmuch 
as  photographers  seem  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  a  bath  of  nitrate  of 
silver  from  twenty  to  forty  grains  to  the  ounce,  iodised  and  slightly 
acidulated;  but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  a  compound  bath 
may  yet  be  found  that  will  give  greater  sensitiveness  than  the  bath 
I  am  about  to  describe  to  you,  and  that  a  reducing  agent  of  great 
power  may  also  be  obtained.  The  latter  I  have  found,  but,  as  yet,  I 
am  unable  to  control  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  necessary  to 
manipulate  the  plates  almost  in  complete  darkness.  In  ail  proba¬ 
bility  when  this  developer  is  perfected  I  will  be  able  to  photograph 
by  ordinary  gaslight.  Until  then  I  request  that  you  do  not  cross- 
examine  me  on  this  point. 

I  must  return  to  our  neglected  friend — the  bath.  From  want  of 
time  I  have  not  gone  so  deeply  into  the  matter  as  I  would  like,  and 
I  think  if  each  member  of  the  Society  would  try  the  addition  of 
some  other  salts  to  the  sensitising  bath  no  doubt  they  would  hit  on 
something  of  value,  and  their  collective  experience  would  form  a 
good  subject  at  one  of  our  meetings  later  in  the  season.  It  will  form 
no  part  of  my  paper  to  detail  to  you  any  failures,  as  the  same  che¬ 
micals  in  more  skilled  hands,  or  with  slight  modifications,  might 
produce  very  different  results. 

I  have  found  that  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  barytes  proves  to  be  a 
great  advantage  ;  in  fact,  I  am  almost  at  a  loss  to  place  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  compound  bath  in  their  order  of  merit.  Some  of  you 
may  say  that  sensitiveness  should  stand  first ;  others,  cleanliness  of 
working  with  moderate  exposures ;  and  others,  density.  I  claim  all 
these  for  my  bath,  and,  still  more,  it  does  not  appear  to  get  deranged. 

The  effect  of  barytes  is  curious.  It  enables  me  to  work  a  bath  in 
a  more  neutral  condition,  which  means  greater  rapidity.  I  can 
work  a  bath  so  charged  with  iodides  that  no  precipitate  will  deposit 
on  the  plate.  This,  in  my  opinion,  also  means  extra  sensitiveness. 


I  have  worked  the  same  bath  for  several  months  by  just  adding  a 
solution  of  strong  silver  to  keep  up  the  strength,  and  an  occasional 
boiling  to  get  rid  of  alcohol  and  ether.  This  bath  must  have  had 
about  two  thousand  5X1  plates  sensitised  in  it,  and,  strange  to  say, 
its  sensitiveness  is  increasing,  and  I  have  not  seen  a  pinhole  from 
the  effects  of  supersaturation  of  iodide. 

I  was  almost  forgetting  to  say  that  the  strong  solution  of  silver  is 
thoroughly  saturated  with  iodide  before  I  add  it  to  my  bath.  I 
develope  with  the  ordinary  iron  solution  composed  of — 


Protosulphate  of  iron  . 20  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid . 20  minims. 

Alcohol  . quant,  sujf. 

Water .  1  ounce. 


As  a  rule  the  image  conies  up  rapidly,  and  intense  and  clear  in 
the  shadows.  With  collodion  of  ordinary  consistency  and  the 
proper  exposure  no  redeveloping  will  be  required.  For  subjects 
requiring  great  density,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops. of  a  fifteen- 
grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  developer  already  on  the 
plate,  the  intensification  may  be  prolonged  without  danger  of  fog. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  explain  theoretically  the  advantages  of 
barium  as  an  accelerator.  Sufficient  to  say  that  sulphate  of  barytes 
is  formed  on  the  plate  as  well  as  a  protonitrate  of  iron,  the  latter 
giving  immunity  from  fog.  The  former  seems  to  aid  the  reduction 
of  silver  more  effectual^,  as  well  as  holding  the  excess  of  iodide  of 
silver  from  precipitating  on  the  film  while  in  the  bath.  The  quantity 
of  nitrate  of  barytes  1  use  is  ten  grains  to  each  ounce  of  silver 
solution.  I  find  by  the  argentometer  that  ten  grains  just  register 
that  number,  so  that  in  testing  the  strength  of  silver  it  will  be 
necessary  to  allow  for  the  barytes.  My  bath  now  registers  forty-two 
grains,  and  I  intend  to  work  it  still  stronger. 

In  conclusion:  I  now  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands  with  perfect 
confidence  that,  if  tried,  it  will  not  be  found  wanting. 

A.  L.  Henderson. 


HINTS  GATHERED  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY 
EXHIBITIONS. 

[A  communication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.  ] 
Without  entering  upon  the  discussion  as  to  the  position  which 
photography  can  claim  in  the  domain  of  art,  it  is  sufficient  for  my 
purpose  to  state  that  undoubtedly  in  many  of  its  features  it  bears  a 
strong  likeness  to  the  fine-art  family,  so  that  thus  it  will  be  conceded 
that  much  good  may  be  gained  by  the  youngest  member  of  the 
family  giving  some  attention  to  wliat  the  elder  branches  have  done. 

I  therefore  propose  to  consider  whether  a  few  stray  thoughts 
arising  from  looking  at  fine-art  examples  may  not  be  productive  of 
some  useful  hints.  For  this  purpose  I  shall  take  the  Royal  Academy 
as  the  branch  of  the  family  from  which  to  make  the  endeavour  to 
glean  some  matter  for  reflection. 

The  Royal  Academy  has  two  exhibitions  every  year — one  in  the 
winter  for  the  old  masters,  including  deceased  English  painters ;  the 
other  in  the  summer  for  modern  works  only.  I  cannot  but  think 
it  would  materially  add  to  the  cultivation  of  their  artistic  perceptions 
if  photographers  would  make  it  more  their  duty  to  visit  frequently 
these  exhibitions. 

There  arises  a  difficulty  in  investigating  pictorial  effects  in  poly¬ 
chrome  to  the  eye  which  has  always  been  working  out  effects  in 
monochrome ;  but  there  are  many  very  good  lessons  to  be  learnt 
without  having  to  translate  these  into  black  and  white.  The  first 
hint  which  I  gather  is  this : — Is  there  any  normal  difference  between 
the  right  and  left  side  of  the  face  in  the  two  sexes?  For  my  own 
part  I  am  induced  to  think  there  is,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  best 
side  of  ladies’  faces  will  be  found  in  presenting  the  left  side  to  the 
spectator,  as  also  the  opposite,  viz.,  the  right  side,  for  gentlemen. 

How  far,  then,  do  I  find  this  idea  carried  out  amongst  the  painters 
at  the  last  winter  exhibition  ?  There  were  fifty-one  portraits  taken 
from  the  left  side,  thirty-two  of  which  were  ladies  and  nineteen 
gentlemen ;  and  forty-four  taken  from  the  right  side — thirty-six  gentle¬ 
men  and  eight  ladies.  At  the  summer  exhibition,  now  open,  there  are 
106  portraits  taken  from  the  left  side,  seventy  of  which  are  ladies, 
thirty-six  gentlemen;  eighty-five  taken  from  the  right  side — fifty 
gentlemen  and  thirty-five  ladies,  in  this  case  showing  a  difference 
not  so  marked  as  in  the  winter  exhibition,  but  yet  sufficiently  so  as 
to  carry  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  I  take  of  the  subject.  In 
many  cases  I  perceive  indications  of  the  selection  of  opposite  sides 
having  arisen  from  peculiarities  of  form  and  contour,  leaving  no 
choice  in  the  matter  at  all. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  like  the  practice  of  photography  for  accumu¬ 
lating  facts  ;  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  far  these  may 
be  added  to  by  similar  observations  made  by  observant  photographers. 
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It  would  be  a  bold  assertion  to  make  that  the  portrait  of  a  lady,  if 
taken  from  the  left  side,  would  always  please  ;  at  the  same  time,  it 
may  be  found  very  useful  to  have  a  general  fixed  principle  upon 
which  to  found  a  choice,  so  that,  starting  with  the  assumption  that 
the  left  side  of  ladies  and  the  right  side  of  gentlemen  is  the  best,  by 
placing  them  at  once  in  such  position  it  would  serve  as  the  ideal 
right  way,  and  the  perceptive  faculties  of  the  artist  would  start,  as  it 
were,  with  a  keener  sensitiveness  to  the  points  of  difference  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  face. 

The  next  hint  I  gather  is  that  the  face  is  always  kept  in  a  higher 
scale  of  light  than  any  other  part  of  the  picture  ;  all  other  lights  not 
absolutely  white  are  kept  in  subjugation.  The  photographer  can 
arrive  at  this  condition  by  carefully  eliminating  all  fabrics  and  sur¬ 
faces  which  result  in  too  much  light — by  special  development  and 
by  masking  during  printing — which  should  be  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  the  production  of  high-class  work. 

In  connection  with  the  previous  hint  another  suggests  itself,  viz., 
that  the  pupil  of  the  eye  always  shows  that  the  colour  is  really 
darker  in  tone  than  any  shadow  on  the  face,  the  shadow  in  the 
nostrils  being  much  lighter  in  the  scale.  This  is  a  matter  which 
should  engage  the  attention  of  the  artistic  photographer;  but  I  think 
it  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  size,  and  the  larger  the  work  the  more  will 
this  point  be  easier  of  attainment,  as  I  have  observed,  lately,  in  some 
carbon  enlargements,  life-size,  that  it  has  really  come  out  far 
different  to  what  the  original  negative  would  have  led  us  to  expect. 

The  next  hint  is  that  the  heads  are  placed  much  higher  in  the 
picture  than  has  been  the  custom  hitherto  in  photography.  This 
conveys  dignity  and  gives  importance  to  the  whole  work.  Photo¬ 
graphy  has  compelled  the  head  to  go  more  into  the  centre  of  the 
picture,  so  that  the  best  part  of  the  lens  could  be  worked  upon  it. 
But  the  subsequent  mounting  could  always  be  arranged  if  negatives 
were  taken  much  larger  than  the  size  intended  to  be  cut  out. 

The  last  hint  I  shall  bring  forward  is  that  so  many  portraits  are 
taken  with  outdoor  backgrounds,  giving  a  larger  scope  for  retiring 
whatever  subject  comes  behind  the  figure,  as  also  various  effects  and 
varieties  of  skies.  Portraits  with  natural  scenery  always  look  more 
picturesque  and  imaginative  than  when  taken  with  indoor  back¬ 
grounds.  In  photography  this  would  necessitate  combination 
printing,  and  thus  open  up  a  study  which  requires  all  the  skill  and 
cultivation  of  the  art-talent  professed  by  the  photographer,  and 
which  is  really  and  truly  about  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  show 
his  constructive  skill  and  appreciation  of  fine-art  composition. 

Thus  far  have  I  attempted  to  jot  down  a  few  of  the  ideas  which 
arose  during  some  recent  visits  to  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibitions, 
and  if  they  only  lead  others  to  think  more  about  such  matters  in 
the  cultivation  of  artistic  taste  my  object  will  have  been  attained. 

Edwin  Cocking. 


ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  FORMULAS;  WITH  SUGGESTIONS 
FOR  STATING  THEM  IN  PLAINER  AND  CLEARER 
LANGUAGE. 

[A  communication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.  ] 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  M.  Regnault 
advocated  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  stating  photographic 
formulas,  and  reducing  them  all  to  a  common  universal  standard.  By  a 
curious  coincidence  this  is  the  very  subject  that  I  had  prepared  for  this 
evening’s  consideration.  From  the  brief  account  given  of  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  communication  I  cannot  gather  his  details,  only  that  his  scheme 
is  a  more  ambitious  one  than  I  have  to  propose.  Perhaps,  in  that  good 
time  which  is  so  long  coming,  a  common  standard  may  be  agreed  on, 
applicable  to  all  languages ;  but,  without  waiting  for  that  mythical 
period,  I  think  that  we  English-speaking  people  should  have  a  uniform 
and  simple  method  of  stating  our  formulas,  and  of  having  them  stated 
for  us.  I  intentionally  use  the  word  formulas,  instead  of  formulae, 
preferring  the  English  to  the  Latin  termination,  as  being  less  pedantic 
and  more  in  accordance  with  the  language  of  daily  life.  Formulas,  like 
everything  else,  may  be  over  or  under-rated ;  may  be  used  or  abused. 
There  is  but  little  to  choose  between  the  man  who  slavishly  binds  him¬ 
self  to  an  exact  formula,  regardless  of  modifying  conditions,  or  of  the 
slovenly  rule-of-thumb  man  who  guesses  at  his  quantities  and  never 
knows  approximately  the  strength  of  the  materials  he  uses.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  do  good  work  ;  one  ought  also  to  know  how  it  is  produced, 
so  far  as  formulas  can  explain.  A  correct  formula  is  a  starting  point, 
from  which  a  man  may  begin,  and  vary  from,  and  work  all  round  about, 
and  return  to  again.  He  will  thus  know  its  exact  value,  and  the  margin 
permissible  to  deviate  from,  according  to  circumstances.  This  is  the 
intelligent  use  of  a  formula. 


As  all  fresh  modes  of  working,  and  all  new  processes  have  to  be 
explained  by  formulas,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  they  should 
be  clearly  and  simply  stated.  At  present  there  are  four  plans  for 
stating  them,  viz.,  by  the  French  metrical  system,  by  the  percentage, 
by  proportional  parts,  and  by  the  English  apothecaries’  weights  and 
measures. 


In  stating  any  formula  we  are  met  at  the  outset  with  a  difficulty— our 
materials  are  sometimes  solid,  and  sometimes  fluid  (usually  a  mixture  of 
both),  and  the  same  weights  and  measures  are  not  equally  applicable. 
This  difficulty  is  attempted  to  be  got  over  by  the  system  of  giving 
proportional  parts,  or  by  percentage.  This  plan  is  pretty  in  theory  but 
is  unsatisfactory  in  practice,  and  causes  unnecessary  trouble  in  reducing 
a  formula  so  expressed  into  the  weights  and  measures  we  use.  This  is 
especially  the  case  when  mixed  materials  are  used.  I  will  illustrate  my 
meaning  by  a  case  in  point.  The  developer  I  ordinarily  use  I  will 
express  according  to  a  formula  of  proportional  parts  : — 

Protosulphate  of  iron  .  1  part. 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  p 

Water... . .  32  parts. 

Now,  1  ask,  do  you  readily  understand  what  strength  of  iron  I  use,  or 
what  proportion  of  acetic  acid?  The  theory  is,  that  you  may  take  the 
materials  in  these  proportions  and  multiply  them  equally,  and  you  will 
always  be  correct.  Suppose  I  take  pounds  to  be  the  parts.  I  take  one 
pound  of  the  iron  salt,  one  pound  and  a  quarter  of  the  acid,  and  thirty- 
two  pounds  of  the  water ;  then  the  developer  is  correctly  made.  But 
what  is  a  pound  of  glacial  acetic  acid?  Is  it  sixteen  ounces  by  weight, 
or  twenty  ounces  by  measure  ?  And  a  pound  of  water,  what  quantity 
does  it  represent?  As  it  is  foreigners  who  chiefly  thus  express  them¬ 
selves,  how  are  we  to  know  what  they  mean,  or  how  they  understand 
our  weights  and  measures?  Instead  of  pounds,  suppose  I  interpret  the 
formula  on  the  scale  of  grains  ( I  will  assume  that  I  am  correct  in 
considering  a  grain  in  a  solid  as  equivalent  to  a  minim  in  a  fluid ) ;  then 
multiplying  by  (say)  ten,  I  get  ten  grains  of  iron,  thirteen  and  one-third 
minims  of  acid,  and  320  minims  of  water.  But  320  minims  is  a  frac¬ 
tional  part  of  an  ounce,  and  being  also  an  inconveniently  small 
quantity  we  must  take  some  higher  multiple,  and  then  we  are 
involved  in  rule-of-three  calculations  to  find  out,  in  grains  and  ounces, 
how  much  we  have  to  weigh  and  measure,  in  order  to  make  up  a  defi¬ 
nite  quantity  of  the  developer  for  use.  When  at  school, 


“  The  rule  of  three  it  puzzled  me,” 

and  I  have  never  taken  kindly  to  it  since.  I  do  not  know  which  I  most 
dislike,  the  rule  of  three  or  the  rule  of  thumb.  But,  seriously,  this 
mode  of  expressing  a  formula  by  proportional  parts  compels  the  user  to 
have  constant  recourse  to  the  rule  of  three,  so  as  to  get  the  mate¬ 
rials  into  weighable  and  measurable  quantities,  and,  besides  furnishing 
the  risk  of  errors  of  calculation,  introduces  an  amount  of  trouble  that 
is  purely  unnecessary. 

The  system  of  expressing  formulas  by  percentage,  or  proportioned 
parts  of  one  hundred,  is  equally  objectionable,  and  quite  as  inapplicable 
to  the  weights  and  measures  we  use,  as  well  as  our  accustomed 
methods.  The  developer  I  alluded  to  before,  expressed  in  a  formula  of 
percentage,  stands  thus : — 

Protosulphate  of  iron .  3T25 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  4T67 

Water  . . . 100 

Now,  I  ask  you  again,  can  you,  without  calculation,  tell  me  what  is 
the  strength  of  the  developer?  Suppose  I  say  at  once  that  it  is  fifteen 
grains  of  the  iron  salt  with  twenty  minims  of  acid  to  the  ounce  of 
water ;  need  I  ask  you  which  is  the  simplest  formula  ?  There  are  occa¬ 
sions,  certainly,  and  in  chemical  analysis  especially,  when  such 
percentage  statements  are  useful,  but  in  photographic  formulas,  intended 
to  be  reduced  to  practice,  they  are  quite  out  of  place.  If  Mr.  Nemo 
tells  me  that  he  has  changed  his  bath  for  sensitising  albumenised  paper — 
that  instead  of  a  twelve-per-cent,  silver  solution  he  now  uses  only  a 
seven-per-cent. ,  with  about  a-half  per  cent,  of  alum  solution  added  to  it — 
I  feel  inclined,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  to  demand  why  he  does 
not  say  at  once  that  he  has  given  up  the  sixty-grain  solution,  and  uses 
instead  a  thirty-five-grain  one,  with  about  two  and-a-half  grains  per 
ounce  of  alum  added.  If  he  begin  telling  me  of  any  other  solution, 
that  he  takes  so  many  “parts”  of  this  and  so  many  “parts”  of  that,  I 
feel  inclined  to  interrupt  him  by  saying  he  is  not  a  man  of  parts,  or  he 
would  know  how  to  express  himself  more  intelligibly.  There  is  cant  in 
science  as  in  everything  else,  but  I  wish  it  to  play  no  part  in 
photographic  formulas. 

This  mode  of  stating  formulas  by  percentage  or  proportional  parts  is 
very  well  where  the  decimal  system  is  acknowledged  ;  but  it  is  foreign 
to  our  habits,  and  not  applicable  to  the  weights  and  measures  we 
daily  use.  I  rebel  against  information  being  given  in  enigmas,  even 
though  the  key  should  be  supplied. 

Objectionable  as  these  two  methods  are,  neither  of  them  are  so  bad  as 
the  third  method  that  I  find  constantly  in  use  in  our  journals — the 
French  metrical  system.  I  have  no  intention  of  raising  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  metrical  system  is  or  is  not  better  than  our  own  ;  this 
is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  discuss  it.  I  am  aware  of  what  has 
been  said  in  its  favour,  and  I  am  conscious  of  our  own  shortcomings  ; 
but  I  distinctly  object  to  having  so  much  information — valuable  in- 
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formation,  perhaps — locked  up  and  hidden  from  the  bulk  of  English 
readers  by  the  reprehensible  custom  of  using  the  literal  French  weights 
and  measures.  It  seems  to  me  so  absurd  to  translate  an  article  by  a 
Frenchman,  and  to  give  in  good  English  everything  he  says  and  does 
except  the  vital  part  that  makes  the  whole  useful.  I  may  be  told  that 
the  equivalents  of  the  French  weights  and  measures  are  readily  acces¬ 
sible,  and  that  most  instruction  books  on  photography  contain  them. 
I  am  aware  of  this,  and  I  always  give  them  in  my  own  manual ;  but 
there  is  no  necessity  why  the  French  weights  and  measures  should  be 
given,  any  more  than  those  of  any  other  foreign  country,  if  this  custom 
which  I  am  condemning  did  not  exist.  It  is  neither  right  nor  proper 
that  the  reader,  when  he  is  in  the  middle  of  an  article,  should  be 
obliged  to  lay  it  down,  and,  after  finding  his  reference-book,  to  go 
into  calculations  to  translate  the  weights  and  measures  into  familiar 
figures  before  he  can  understand  the  author.  If  it  be  urged  that, 
as  the  English  weights  and  measures  never  accurately  correspond 
to  the  French  ones,  it  is  better  to  give  what  the  author  has  stated; 
to  this  I  see  no  objection,  provided  also  that  the  closest  approxi¬ 
mation  be  given  in  the  English  amounts.  And  to  do  this  I  hold  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  translator,  not  only  in  justice  to  the  reader  but  also 
to  the  author.  It  seems  but  such  obvious  common  sense  that,  if  the 
article  is  worth  translating,  at  least  the  vital  parts  should  not  be 
omitted.  It  may  be  said  that  the  reader,  if  he  have  any  interest  in 
the  article,  will  not  object  to  the  minor  trouble  of  doing  the  translation 
for  himself.  To  this  I  say,  again,  that  the  reader  is  called  on  to  do  a 
duty  that  properly  belongs  to  the  translator  ;  and  if  there  be  a  hundred, 
or  a  thousand,  readers  interested  the  work  that  is  demanded  is  serious, 
particularly  as  the  translator  must  obviously  be  more  conversant  with 
the  means  of  doing  it.  I  say  nothing  of  the  risk  run  of  errors  being 
committed  when  many  persons  are  set  to  work  which  they  are  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  see  in  the  English  journals  but  few  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  recorded  labours  of  our  foreign  brethren,  and  I  fear  this 
may  be  considerably  attributed  to  the  unnecessary  obstacles  thrown  in 
the  way  by  this  custom  of  not  translating  their  formulas  into  good 
English.  I  trust  for  the  future  that  we  shall  not  so  often  see  their 
formulas  concealed  under  a  cloud  of  grammes,  decigrammes,  and  centi¬ 
grammes,  of  metres,  decimetres,  and  milimetres,  and  of  cubic  centi¬ 
metres,  or  cub.  cents.,  as  they  are  generally  rendered.  I  confess  these 
cub.  cents,  have  my  intense  abhorrence,  especially  as  they  refer  to 
the  more  delicate  proportions. 

I  now  come  to  the  fourth  method  of  recording  photographic  formulas, 
which  is,  to  express  them  in  the  plain,  straightforward  mother-tongue, 
using  those  weights  and  measures — the  apothecaries’ — that  we  always 
have  at  hand.  And  I  think  that  this  method  may  be  still  further 
simplified  by  using  only,  for  fluids,  the  terms  ounce  and  minim,  and 
for  solids,  ounce  and  grain ;  it  being  always  understood  that  minims  and 
grains  are  equivalent  to  each  other,  there  being  480  of  each  in  their  re¬ 
spective  ounces.  Fortunately,  the  word  drachm,  or  dram,  is  going  out 
of  use,  and  I  should  like  to  see  it  abolished,  and  sixty  grains  or  minims 
always  used  instead.  There  is,  however,  no  risk  of  error  in  using  the 
word.  The  “scruple”  has,  happily,  never  been  adopted,  and  twenty 
grains  is  always  used  instead.  The  word  “drop”  is  so  obviously  absurd, 
varying,  as  it  does,  both  by  the  fluid  used  ancl  the  vessel  from  which  it 
falls,  that  it  rarely  is  employed  as  a  measure  of  exactitude,  and  it  is 
entirely  out  of  place  in  anything  worth  the  name  of  a  formula.  The 
term  “fluid  ounce”  is  often  used  when  mentioned  in  connection  with 
fluids ;  but  I  think  this  is  unnecessary,  as  we  have  always  measured  our 
fluids  and  never  weighed  them.  When  we  have  light  or  heavy  fluids, 
as  ether,  alcohol,  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  we  also  mention  their  specific 
gravities  when  we  desire  to  be  exact. 

Pounds,  pints,  or  quarts  are  never  necessary  in  our  formulas  ;  so  we 
find  ourselvesleft  with  the  ounce,  minim,  and  grain.  I  should  like,  if 
we  dare  do  it,  to  abolish  one  of  these  two  latter  words,  and  use  only 
“grain”  or  “minim”  as  the  smallest  portion  we  measure  or  weigh. 
But  I  fear  the  words  are  too  well  established,  and  they  certainly  never 
are  likely  to  cause  troubles.  With  the  word  “ounce ”  as  a  general  unit, 
and  minim  or  grain  to  denote  its  divisional  parts,  we  have  clear,  well- 
defined  weights  and  measures  which  we  can  all  understand  and  esti¬ 
mate.  If  we  used  these  only  nothing  could  then  be  simpler  than  our 
formulas  ;  and,  further,  when  stating  our  proportions,  if  we  invariably 
reduced  them  to  the  ounce  and  its  divisional  parts  of  grain  or  minim,  we 
could  instantly  and  without  any  calculation  compare  our  formulas  by 
a  common  standard.  It  is  true  that,  generally  speaking,  we  do  use 
this  plan ;  but  I  wish  it  to  be  more  uniformly  and  methodically  adopted, 
and  to  be  accepted  as  the  regular  method.  We  speak  of  a  fifteen  or 
twenty-grain  iron  developer ;  of  a  thirty  or  sixty-grain  silver  solution 
(the  ounce  of  water  being  always  understood)  ;  and  we  know  how  clear 
and  simple  these  statements  are,  and  by  the  simplicity  of  the  expressions 
we  understand  each  other  better  and  compare  notes  easier.  There  is 
no  reason  why  all  our  formulas  might  not  be  thus  easily  expressed, 
because  everything  we  employ  is  invariably  so  many  grains  (or  minims)  to 
one  ounce,  or  so  many  ounces  to  one  ounce,  or  so  many  ounces  to  one 
grain,  as  the  case  may  be.  There  is  no  need  whatever  for  pounds,  pints, 
quarts,  drachms,  or  fractional  parts  of  these  being  ever  expressed  in 
any  formula ;  ounces,  grains,  and  minims  express  and  explain  everything 
we  want  to  use. 


When  a  man  publishes  a  formula  I  take  it  for  granted  that  ho  wishes 
to  be  understood ;  then,  I  say,  let  him  express  himself  in  the  otaurwrij 
and  plainest  language,  and  that  he  can  do  so  I  have  distinctly  shown. 
If  a  person  is  describing  his  developer,  and  he  says  he  uses  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  protosulphate  of  iron  in  so  many  pints  of  water,  he  may  ac¬ 
curately  describe  what  he  does,  but  it  may  not  suit  my  purpose  or  yours 
to  make  up  the  same  quantity.  What  we  want  to  know  is,  how  many 
grains  he  dissolves  in  each  ounce  ;  then  we  not  only  understand  him,  but 
we  can  easily  make  up  a  convenient  quantity.  When  a  pound,  or 
portions  of  a  pound,  are  mentioned,  we  must  be  in  doubt  whether  avoir¬ 
dupois  weight  is  intended,  but  a  statement  in  ounces  is  exact,  and 
always  means  480  grains  to  the  ounce,  unless  stated  otherwise. 

My  proposition,  then,  in  stating  English  photographic  formulas  is, 
first,  to  recognise  only  their  expression  in  plain  English,  according  to 
English  usage,  and  in  English  apothecaries’  Aveights  and  measures ;  and, 
secondly,  so  to  express  them  that  “one  ounce,”  or  “one  grain”  or 
minim  shall  be  the  common  element.  Then  the  formulas  will  always 
be  reduced  to  a  common  type — so  many  ounces  to  “one”  grain  (or 
minim) ;  so  many  grains  (or  minims)  to  “  one  ”  ounce  ;  and  where  large 
quantities  are  used  (say  as  in  hyposulphite  solutions),  “one  ”  ounce  to 
so  many  ounces.  Where  this  rule  cannot  be  accurately  followed,  let  the 
closest  approximation  be  made. 

I  cannot  but  think,  if  this  method  be  established  of  abolishing  foreign 
idioms,  of  discarding  “percentages”  and  “proportional  parts,”  of  re¬ 
jecting  French  weights  and  measures,  and  of  using  only  the  English 
language  in  its  simplest  form — the  language,  be  it  remembered,  of  the 
largest  body  of  photographers,  and  of  the  greatest  number  of  civilised 
people — if  this  method — and  it  is  no  neAv  one,  but  the  good,  old,  well- 
established  one — be  adopted,  it  will  make  our  labours  better  understood, 
our  journals  more  interesting,  our  literature  more  valuable,  and,  by 
rendering  more  simple  and  clear  our  modes  of  Avorking,  Avill  aid  in  that 
which  I  hope  is  at  the  root  of  all  our  hearts — the  improvement  of 
photography.  Jabez  Hughes. 


THE  VIENNA  EXHIBITION. 

The  hanging  committee  of  this  exhibition  seem  to  have  settled  the 
question  of  “art  or  no  art”  for  photography  pretty  clearly  in  their 
own  way  by  stowing  it  amongst  other  goods  and  manufactures  in  any 
crevice,  vacant  place,  or  out-of-the-Avay  corridor  available  and  not 
better  occupied,  in  their  opinion ;  here  a  few  and  there  a  few,  but  no 
collection — no  chance  of  comparison  save  in  carrying  the  recollection  of 
one  set  of  photographs  half  a  mile  to  put  it  by  the  side  of  another  set. 

The  English  commission  has  hung  a  quantity  of  photographs  relating 
to  India — more  interesting  architecturally,  economically,  and  historically 
than  artistically — amongst  the  Indian  productions  on  the  beautiful 
trophy  raised  to  that  province.  Belgium  has  a  few  rather  second-hand 
carbon  prints  in  the  nave  of  the  building ;  and  America  has  a  screen  of 
portraits  conspicuously  placed  across  the  transept  of  that  country.  All 
other  work  must  be  hunted  for,  and  will  be  found  in  little  alcoves  or 
side  courts,  or  in  piles  against  the  wall,  as  during  the  second  day  of  a 
hanging  committee’s  operations.  I  have  hunted  the  entire  exhibition 
through  in  search  of  photographs,  and  am  persuaded  that  nothing  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  respective  communities  Avho  are  represented 
here  less  than  our — what  shall  I  call  it,  so  as  to  escape  the  horns  of  the 
awful  dilemma  of  the  art  question  in  photography  ? 

The  English^collection  is  only  partially  hung  yet,  but  from  catalogue 
indications  seems  to  be  tolerably  complete.  Nothing  from  Gordon,  Bed¬ 
ford,  England ;  nothing  from  the  Heliotype  or  Autotype,  and  (so  far  as 
I  can  see)  nothing  from  the  Woodburytype.  The  American  contribution 
includes  large  photographs  of  all  the  stupendous  scenes  in  California, 
Oregon,  and  in  the  newly-explored  Geyser  country  of  the  yellow  stone, 
with  an  excellent  collection  of  the  Niagara  stereoscopes,  but  they  are 
mostly  in  piles  on  the  tables  yet,  and  when  they  will  be  ready  to  be 
hung  appears  uncertain. 

As  some  other  nations  are  in  the  same  backward  state  (though  not 
so  far  in  arrear  as  America)  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  just 
now  a  notice  of  what  is  to  be  seen  in  the  exhibition.  Something  may 
turn  up  which  will  give  the  point  now  appai’ently  lacking — “something 
new.”  It  seems  strange  that  in  a  great  collection  of  the  world’s 
industry  like  this  there  should  not  be  seen  any  one  of  the  great  and  useful 
discoveries  of  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  last  international 
exhibition.  Has  photography  not  advanced  in  that  time?  or  have  its 
workers  not  come  up  to  the  demands  of  the  occasion  ?  In  this  exhi¬ 
bition  certainly  the  most  marvellous  of  the  long  series  of  photography 
is  less  represented  than  in  any  annual  exhibition  of  the  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society. 

Certainly  the  company  who  have  taken  the  concession  for  doing  the 
photographing  of  the  exhibition  is  not  an  example  of  progress.  The 
clumsy-looking  apparatus  I  see  about  the  grounds  is  of  the  last  decade ; 
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and  though  the  lenses  seem  of  modern  form,  I  must  say  that  the  work 
they  do  has  not  so  far  impressed  me  either  with  surprise  or  desire  of 
acquisition.  The  exhibition  building  is  per  se,  inside  and  out,  not  in¬ 
viting  to  a  photographer  of  taste  in  choice  of  his  subjects.  The  tent, 
shaped  rotunda  is  an  eyesore,  and  the  building  is  so  large,  so  scattered 
in  architectural  effect,  and  so  senseless  in  its  ornamentation,  that  there 
is  neither  general  view  to  be  got  nor  details  to  be  picked  out,  and  it  may 
be  in  sheer  despair  that  these  plodding  operators  go  about  (as  I  saw  two 
a  few  days  ago — one  with  a  dark  box  as  big  as  a  lady’s  travelling  box  on 
his  back,  another  with  a  camera  of  a  construction  so  old  that  I  wondered 
how  it  had  held  together  so  long,  or  how  any  human  being  had  the 
endurance  to  carry  it)  not  knowing,  apparently,  where  to  fix  their  tripod, 
and  seeming  to  care  as  little. 

The  interior,  again,  presents  no  views.  The  rotunda  is  so  filled  up  with 
show-cases  and  columns  of  soap  that  they  hide  the  ensemble,  and  the 
transepts  are  so  small  and  narrow  that  a  lens  must  be  very  wide  in 
its  angle  indeed  that  can  make  a  fine  perspective  of  them.  But  some  of 
the  outside  bits  would  make  very  interesting  souvenirs  of  the  exhibition. 
There  is  a  Japanese  farmhouse  and  garden  which  is  not  devoid  of  pic¬ 
turesque  interest,  and  a  wigwam  in  the  glades  of  the  wood  at  the 
further  end  which  has  several  very  pretty  views  about  it,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  picturesque  negro  waiters,  who  are  ready  to  furnish  you  with  any 
variety  of  those  interesting  mixtures  known  as  American  drinks, 
closely  allied  to  that  immortalised  (as  formula)  by  the  celebrated  dinner 
on  the  Temeraire  at  Brighton. 

But  not  only  the  place,  but  the  weather  also,  is  unfavourable  to  pho¬ 
tography.  Two  weeks  ago  I  received,  in  excellent  condition,  and  by 
parcels’  conveyance,  a  package  of  Liverpool  plates,  but  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  exposing  one.  The  sunshine  is  as  unreliable  as  in 
March  in  England — not  from  yellow  fog,  but  from  extreme  changeability. 
The  day  before  yesterday  it  was  sultry,  today  it  is  topcoat  weather, 
and  I  shiver  as  I  write.  The  morning  opens  clear  and  bright,  and  after 
your  breakfast  you  find  it  pouring  with  rain.  It  isn’t  often  that  a  man 
accustomed  to  English  climate  has  a  right  to  grumble  at  bad  weather ; 
but  I  think  even  Londoners  will  remember  their  native  land  with  regret 
and  longing  while  they  are  here. 

I  hope  that  another  week  will  put  things  into  shape,  and  enable  me 
to  begin  a  systematic  review  of  what  there  is  in  the  exhibition  of 
photographic  interest.  Specs. 

Vienna,  June  9,  1873. 
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Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

June  24  . . 

Free  Library,  Wm.  Brown-street. 
Hare  and  Hounds,  Yorkshire-st. 

,,  26 . 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  concluding  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  present  session  was  held 
in  Arundel  Hall,  Strand,  on  Thursday,  the  12th  instant, — Mr.  T. 
Sebastian  Davis,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson  and  Mr.  Ganley  were  admitted  members. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  read  a  paper  on  An  Improved  Negative  Bath. 
[See  page  292.]  Mr.  Henderson  also  exhibited  a  plate  which,  from  the 
sulphate  of  barytes  formed  in  it  by  adopting  the  method  suggested  in 
the  paper,  had  become  quite  opalescent  when  dry,  but  which,  when 
varnished,  became  transparent. 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  said  that  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  barytes  to  the 
silver  bath  had  been  suggested  more  than  once  a  considerable  time  since, 
although  probably  not  in  such  large  proportions  as  Mr.  Henderson  advo¬ 
cated.  The  object  of  the  addition  was  to  get  rid  of  sulphuric  acid, 
although  from  what  source  that  acid  came  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know. 
Dr.  Vogel  had  mentioned  an  instance  of  a  gentleman  having  added  it  in 
such  quantity  as  to  cause  a  precipitation  in  the  film  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  give  the  negative  the  appearance  of  having  been  taken  on  ground 
glass ;  but  there  had  been  no  mention  made  of  the  transparency  having 
been  restored  by  varnishing  it. 

Mr.  Simpson  observed  that  sulphate  of  silver  was  believed,  in  the 
case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hughes,  to  have  been  the  contaminating  agent. 

The  Chairman  had  experimented  with  reference  to  the  presence  of 
free  sulphuric  acid  in  the  protosulphate  of  iron  used  as  a  developer. 
There  was  often  a  very  large  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  present  in  even 
the  purest  samples  of  iron.  He  neutralised  the  free  acid,  and  he  might 
incidentally  mention  that  this  was  originally  the  cause  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  double  salt  of  iron  (that  with  ammonia).  He  was,  however, 
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bound  to  confess  that  he  gained  no  advantage  by  neutralising  the  free 
sulphuric  acid. 

Mr.  Foxlee  inquired  if  Mr.  Henderson  had  estimated  the  increase  in 
the  sensitiveness  by  the  addition  of  the  barytes  to  the  silver  bath. 

Mr.  Henderson  considered  that  the  exposure  might,  in  consequence, 
be  reduced  to  one-half. 

Mr.  Foxlee  said  that  when  nitrate  of  lead  was  added  to  the  bath, 
and  a  pyrogallic  acid  developer  was  employed,  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  sensitiveness  to  the  extent  of  one-third  ;  but  the  rapidity  imparted 
was  evanescent,  for  it  only  lasted  one  day. 

Mr.  Brooks  had  tried  experiments  with  an  alkaline  silver  bath 
containing  the  nitrates  of  cadmium  and  of  calcium.  His  bath  was 
rendered  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

Mr,  Foxlee  said  that  such  an  addition  would  impoverish  the  bath 
by  throwing  down  carbonate  of  silver,  but  that  it  would  not  confer 
upon  the  solution  the  alkalinity  Mr.  Brooks  imagined  to  exist. 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  was  exceedingly  advantageous  when 
gentlemen  of  experience  came  forward  and  communicated  facts  which 
they  had  found  to  be  useful  in  their  practice,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Society'he  thanked  Mr.  Henderson  for  his  communication,  and  hoped 
that  the  members  would  try  the  process  during  the  recess. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  On  Photographic  Formu¬ 
las;  with  Suggestions  for  Stating  them  in  Plainer  and  Clearer  Language. 
[See  page  293.] 

The  Chairman  stated  that  he  thought  the  subject  introduced  to  the 
consideration  of  photographers  by  Mr.  Hughes  was  one  of  considerable 
interest,  and  deserved  a  larger  share  of  attention  than  it  had  hitherto 
received.  He  considered  it  highly  desirable  that  a  uniform  expression 
of  photographic  formula  should  be  adopted,  and  one  capable  of  convey¬ 
ing  to  the  mind  a  clear  impression  of  the  relative  composition  of  mixtures 
of  different  strengths.  The  statement  of  the  weight  of  a  substance  in 
grains  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  the  solvent  did  not  accomplish  the  purpose 
satisfactorily.  It  was  quite  true  that,  if  it  be  stated  that  one  mixture 
contained  fifteen  and  another  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce,  the  latter  might 
be  regarded  as  double  the  strength  of  the  former.  That,  however,  did 
not  constitute  a  clear  statement  of  the  relative  strengths  of  the  liquids, 
inasmuch  as  theratio  of  weight  to  a  fractional  quantity  was  alone  expressed . 
Mr.  Hughes,  as  he  (the  Chairman)  must  here  notice,  had  made  a  funda¬ 
mental  error  that  would  vitiate  the  correctness  of  the  expression  of  any 
formulm  given  in  the  manner  he  advocated.  In  the  paper  just  read  it  was 
assumed  that  the  minim  and  the  grain  were  each  the  *  |0th  part  of  the 
apothecary  ounce  of  480  grains.  That,  however,  was  not  the  case,  for  the 
minim  was  the  ^l^th  part  of  the  avoirdupois  ounce  of  437 '5  grains.  The 
fluid  minim  of  water  weighed,  therefore,  the  j^tli  part  of  437 '5  grains, 
and  not  an  exact  grain.  That  number  multiplied  by  sixteen  gave  7,000 
grains,  the  weight  of  the  ordinary  wine  pint  of  water ;  and  by  twenty, 
8,750  grains,  the  weight  of  the  imperial  pint.  The  number  last  men¬ 
tioned  multiplied  by  eight  gave  70,000  grains,  or  ten  avoirdupois  pounds, 
the  legalised  imperial  gallon  of  water,  of  which  the  pints,  ounces,  and 
minims  were  subdivisions.  He  (Mr.  Davis)  advocated  that  if  an  objection 
against  the  names  of  the  subdivisions  used  in  the  metrical  system  could 
be  substantiated,  the  adoption  of  the  volume  occupied  by  one  hundred 
grains  of  water  should  be  employed  as  the  measure  of  fluids,  and  the  grain 
as  the  weight  for  solids.  If  that  method  were  generally  adopted  the 
strength  of  the  mixtures  would  not  only  be  intelligibly  expressed,  but 
also  be  easily  comparable  with  each  other.  Formulae,  moreover,  so  given 
could  be  at  once  translated  into  percentage  or  metrical  expressions 
without  the  necessity  of  an  intermediate  calculation — the  decimal  system 
being  the  basis  of  each.  He  (the  Chairman)  then  expressed  the  pleasure 
it  gave  to  have  Mr.  Hughes  again  taking  an  active  part  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Society,  and  tendered  the  thanks  of  its  members  for  tbe 
introduction  of  the  interesting  subject  to  their  special  attention. 

Some  general  conversation  ensued,  but,  as  the  evening  was  rapidly 
advancing,  the  Chairman  called  upon 

Mr.  E.  Cocking,  who  then  read  a  paper  entitled  Hints  Gathered  at  the 
Royal  A  cademy  Exhibitions.  [See  page  292.  ] 

The  Chairman  conveyed  the  thanks  to  the  Secretary  for  his  paper, 
and  a  general  conversation  ensued,  when,  apropos  of  a  remark  having 
been  made  to  the  effect  that  the  white  of  the  eyes  was  usually  darker 
in  a  photograph  than  in  a  painting, 

Mr.  Blanchard  considered  that  this  arose  from  the  photographer 
using  more  top  light  than  the  painter  did.  If  they  would  work  with  a 
side  light  instead  of  a  top  light  they  would  see  a  great  difference. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  exhibited  a  large  album  filled  with  choice  specimens 
of  “lichtdruck,”  by  Gemoser,  and,  in  order  that  they  might  perceive 
the  relationship  existing  in  respect  of  merit  between  the  teacher  and 
his  pupils,  he  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  works  recently  executed 
by  Messrs.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  and  Bird,  by  the  mechanical  autotype 
process,  and  which,  lie  would  venture  to  say,  possessed  all  the  delicacy 
and  force  of  the  finest  silver  prints. 

The  collection  was  examined  with  much  interest  and  attention,  and 
a  vote  of  thanks  wTas  awarded  to  Mr.  Taylor. 

It  was  intimated  that  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statkam,  the  President,  was 
unavoidably  absent  that  evening,  but  he  had  sent  a  note  saying  that 
he  trusted  the  members  would  meet  him  at  his  house  on  the  last 
Saturday  in  July ;  and  the  Secretary  intimated  that  he  would 
afterwards  communicate  with  each  member  on  this  subject. 
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It  was  further  determined  to  hold  an  outdoor  meeting  on  the  last 
Saturday  of  August,  the  place  selected  for  this  meeting  being  Hampton 
Court.  It  was  recommended  that  as  many  members  as  possible  should 
take  their  cameras  with  them,  and  that  they  should  afterwards  meet  to 
take  tea  in  “The  Mitre”  hotel. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


(Kormpnnimue. 

- 4 - 

M.  Geymet’s  New  Work  on  Photolithography. — M.  Constant 
Delessert  and  the  Count  de  Courten. — Sunshine  in  the 
Yellow  Window. 

M.  Geymet’s  long-promised  treatise  on  photolithography  has  at  length 
appeared,  and  a  copy  of  it  is  now  before  me.  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  small 
size,  containing  162  pages  of  matter  printed  in  large  type,  the  price 
being  ten  francs  (eight  shillings).  It  does  not  contain  an  illustration  in 
proof  of  the  various  positive  assertions  made  in  the  course  of  the  work 
by  the  author,  and  from  which  one  could  judge  of  the  value  of  his  pro¬ 
cess,  which,  I  think,  is  a  matter  of  regret,  since  hundreds  of  proofs  of 
some  pretty  subject  might  have  been  printed  at  a  cost  of  a  few  centimes 
each.  The  author  merely  refers  to  some  specimens  which  he  exhibited 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society.  In  England 
such  a  work  at  such  a  price,  and  without  an  illustration,  would  scarcely 
have  found  a  single  purchaser  ;  but  here  in  France  the  case  is  different, 
and  the  copy  now  before  me  has  been  lent  to  me  by  a  friend  who  has 
paid  his  ten  francs  for  it,  thereby  proving  the  truth  of  some  remarks 
which  I  made  respecting  the  French  order  of  mind  as  compared  with 
the  English,  in  a  recent  letter  to  this  Journal. 

In  the  preface  the  author  tells  us  that  the  work  has  been  many  years 
on  the  stocks,  but  that,  before  launching  it,  he  was  desirous  of  obtaining 
results,  complete  and  indisputable,  by  the  methods  described.  The 
prints  which  now  proceed  from  his  press  can,  he  says,  sustain  comparison 
with  silver  prints  ;  the  end  is  attained,  the  proof  has  been  given  at  a 
meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  and  the  little  work  is  at 
length  published. 

But  there  is  nothing  new  in  all  this  ;  for  the  same  proof  was  given 
three  years  ago  by  Albert,  Edwards,  and  others.  M.  Geymet  is  not  an 
inventor,  nor,  in  fact,  does  he  pretend  to  be. 

There  is  much  in  his  introductory  chapter  in  which  all  reasonable 
photographers  must,  I  think,  agree.  Until  now,  he  says,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  use  the  silver  salts  in  printing,  because  there  was  no  method 
of  printing  photographs  in  printing  ink  in  a  press  which  would  give 
the  same  beauty  of  result ;  but  that  is  changed  now,  and  the  consequence 
will  be  that  before  very  long  the  press  will  supersede  the  pressure-frame, 
and  alongside  of  the  studio  of  the  professional  will  be  installed  the 
printing-room,  with  its  presses,  inking  tables,  rollers,  &c.  Photography, 
in  short,  is  about  to  enter  on  a  new  phase  of  its  existence  and  to  make  an 
enormous  onward  step.  The  photographic  printer  will  become  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  lithographer.  It  must  be  so ;  who  can  reasonably 
doubt  it  ? 

Enamelling  and  photo-engraving,  we  are  told,  offer  real  difficulties,  but 
photolithography  offers  none  ;  it  can  be  done  without  any  previous 
knowledge  of  common  lithography.  The  new  processes  do  not  require 
any  long  practice ;  based  upon  chemical  reactions,  submitted  to  regular 
laws,  a  little  observation  only  is  necessary  in  order  to  arrive  at  complete 
and  immediate  results.  Photographic  printing  will  reach  a  perfection 
hitherto  unknown,  and  for  a  few  centimes  copies  may  be  obtained  of 
the  chefs  d’ceuvre  of  art,  and  the  picturesque  views  of  all  countries, 
taken  by  the  tourist  with  his  camera. 

The  title  of  the  work  is  Photolithographie  Traits  et  Demi-teintes,  Traits 
Pratique,  published  by  Geymet,  8,  Rue  Neuve  St.  Augustin,  Paris.  In 
the  eighth  chapter  we  come  to  that  part  of  the  subject  called  phototype 
(which  corresponds  to  the  English  heliotype),  and  which  treats  of 
photolithography  in  half-tone.  This  process  may  be  briefly  described 
in  outline,  as  follows  : — 

A  mixture  of  bichromated  gelatine  made  in  the  following  propor¬ 
tions  : — 

Water  . 100  cubic  cents. 

Gelatine  .  15  grammes. 

Bichromate  of  potass .  3  ,, 

This  mixture  is  boiled  for  ten  minutes  in  daylight,  in  order  that  the 
film  may  afterwards  be  hard  enough  to  sustain  the  work  of  printing 
from  it, 


It  is  poured  upon  a  finely-grained  copper  plate  and  dried. 

The  plate  is  then  exposed  to  light  under  a  negative  in  a  common 
printing-frame.  The  negative,  if  upon  glass,  should  be  reversed,  and 
the  glass  should  be  plate,  for  fear  of  breakage  by  contact  with  the 
metal  plate.  Ordinary  negatives  must  be  transferred  to  gelatine  if 
the  proofs  are  not  to  be  reversed. 

You  cannot  open  the  pressure-frame,  as  in  silver  printing,  to  see  the 
progress  of  the  printing  and  know  when  the  plate  has  been  exposed 
enough  ;  and  here  I  may  remark  that  in  Mr.  Edwards’s  process  you  can 
examine  the  film  through  the  glass  support  at  the  back. 

The  next  operation  is  to  put  the  plate  into  water,  in  which  it 
remains  for  a  couple  of  hours,  in  order  to  remove  all  the  bichromate 
which  has  not  been  acted  on  by  light. 

The  plate  is  then  dried,  and  is  ready  for  the  press. 

M.  Geymet  has  introduced  a  neat  little  portable  cylinder  press, 
which  may  be  worked  upon  a  table  without  even  being  screwed  to  it. 

The  paper  is  not  prepared  in  any  peculiar  way ;  but  that  with  the 
smoothed  surface  gives,  of  course,  the  best  definition. 

His  process,  in  the  above  form,  does  not,  he  imagines,  include  any 
patented  improvements,  and  may  be  used  by  any  one  with  perfect 
safety.  He  regards  it  as  simply  based  upon  that  of  Poitevin,  the 
patent  for  which  has  now  expired.  He  disclaims  all  originality,  and 
merely  states  his  object  to  be  that  of  aiding  to  introduce  a  good  and 
simple  method  of  printing  in  fatty  ink  and  in  half-tone.  He  supplies 
all  the  materials  for  the  process  ;  and  it  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  his 
establishment  in  Paris. 

It  may  be  well,  before  quitting  this  subject,  which  is  one  of  immense 
interest  to  us  all,  to  remind  the  reader  of  some  of  the  principal  points 
of  difference  between  the  phototype  above  described  and  the  heliotype 
process,  now  worked  on  a  very  large  scale  by  the  company  in  Regent- 
street.  , 

In  the  latter  method  the  film  of  bichromated  gelatine  is  spread 
upon  glass  as  a  temporary  support,  and  is  not  removed  until  it  is 
required  for  the  exposure.  So  long  as  it  remains  upon  the  glass  its 
printing  surface  is  protected  from  dust  by  being  in  contact  with  the 
glass,  whilst  the  state  of  the  outer  surface  is  immaterial ;  but  in 
Geymet’s  process  it  is  this  outer  surface  which  is  exposed  in  contact 
with  the  negative,  so  that  all  its  imperfections  are  recorded  in  the 
proofs.  The  gelatine  film  in  the  heliotype  process,  which  is  like  an 
independent  sheet  of  cardboard,  can  be  laid  against  a  negative  upon 
common  glass  without  any  fear  of  breaking  it,  and  the  progress  of  the 
printing  can  be  examined  from  time  to  time  from  the  back,  since  the 
film  is  quite  transparent ;  but  in  Geymet’s  process  the  printer  is  at  the 
same  disadvantage  as  a  silver  printer  would  experience  if  he  were  not 
allowed  to  open  the  pressure-frame  at  the  back  during  the  exposure 
to  light. 

Assuming,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Geymet’s  pro¬ 
cess  will  do  all  that  he  says  it  will,  it  is  still  a  risky  and,  consequently, 
inferior  method  to  the  heliotype,  for  the  two  reasons  above  stated ; 
whilst  to  these  must  be  added  the  very  grave  doubt  which  must  arise 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  the  pamphlet  as  to  whether  the  film  is 
sufficiently  hardened  to  bear  the  wear  and  tear  of  printing.  M.  Marion 
emphatically  declares  that  it  is  not. 

The  pamphlet  abounds  with  minute  details  and  full  practical  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  appears  to  be  written  in  a  frank  and  manly  style.  Let  me 
hope  that  in  the  above  remarks  I  have  given  a  fair  and  conscientious 
review  of  it. 

M.  Vidal,  of  Marseilles,  promised  to  send  to  the  meeting  of  the 
French  Photographic  Society,  on  the  6th  instant,  a  number  of  speci¬ 
mens  of  his  photopolychromic  process.  In  my  next  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  give  some  account  of  what  the  members  thought  of  them. 

Dr.  Liesegang,  of  Elberfeld,  has  submitted  to  the  investigation  of  a 
committee  of  the  Society  two  samples  of  pyroxyline — one  made  with 
cotton  by  M.  Mann’s  formula,  the  other  made  with  paper. 

Captain  Dumas,  Director  of  the  Photolithographic  Department  of  the 
Ministry  of  War,  presented  to  the  Society  some  maps  done  by  his 
process. 

M.  Clouzard  has  been  unable  to  discover  the  superior  sensitiveness 
of  bromide  films ;  but  M.  Chardon  inclines  to  the  opposite  opinion. 
The  latter,  however,  employed  the  alkaline  developer. 

M.  Braun,  of  Dornach,  has  been  copying  in  carbon  some  of  the  works 
in  the  British  Museum. 

M.  Rousselon  suggests  that  there  should  be  a  special  manufacture  of 
glass  for  photographic  purposes,  the  thickness  depending  always  upoa 
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the  size  of  the  plate.  The  French  Society  determined  to  address  a 
letter  to  the  Director  of  the  Glass  Works  of  St.  Gobain,  begging  him  to 
give  his  attention  to  this  subject,  so  as  to  supply  the  want. 

M.  le  Comte  Ludovico  de  Courten  has  been  spending  a  few  days,  by 
invitation,  with  M.  Constant  Delessert,  at  Lausanne,  and  has  given  us 
an  account  of  his  visit.  He  informs  us  that  the  latter  gentlemen  is  one 
of  the  oldest  followers  of  our  art,  having  been  present  on  that  memo¬ 
rable  occasion  when  M.  Arago  announced  at  a  meeting  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  the  wonderful  discovery  of  the  daguerreotype 
and  the  process  of  Nicephore  Niepce.  Thus  impressed  at  the  very 
commencement  he  took  up  the  art  with  enthuisiam,  and  has  remained 
a  devoted  follower  of  it,  as  an  amateur,  to  this  day.  His  villa  is  quite 
a  gallery  of  photographs,  and  he  has  albums  without  end  filled  with 
charming  subjects,  being  a  man  of  refined  and  cultivated  taste.  All 
this  I  can  readily  believe,  having  received  at  different]  times  from  M. 
Constant  Delessert  both  prints  and  negatives,  many  of  which  were  very 
beautiful. 

A  novelty  in  printing,  alluded  to  in  terms  of  praise  by  the  Count  de 
Courten,  consisted  of  a  proof  upon  plain  paper,  the  surface  of  which  had 
been  roughened  by  passing  through  it  a  cylinder  press  in  contact  with  a 
sheet  of  sand  paper.  The  effect  was  very  artistic. 

The  Count  has  got  a  book  on  the  tannin  process  in  the  press,  illus¬ 
trated  with  a  beautiful  specimen  printed  by  his  economical  process,  in 
which  a  whole  sheet  of  albumenised  paper  only  requires  a  gramme  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  sensitise  it.  A  description  of  the  process  has 
already  appeared  in  this  Journal. 

A  word  or  two,  in  conclusion,  on  a  difficulty  to  which  “Subaltern” 
alludes  in  his  letter  at  page  272,  when  practising  the  bromide  process 
with  the  bath.  He  succeeds  to  his  entire  satisfaction  on  dull  days,  but 
can  get  nothing  but  fog  on  sunny  ones.  Having  experienced  the  same 
trouble  myself  I  think  I  can  get  him  out  of  it,  for  the  reason  and  the 
remedy  are  simple  enough.  He  probably  allows  the  sun  to  shine  upon 
his  yellow  window,  and  does  not  screen  it  with  a  solid  shutter.  I  was 
once  troubled  in  this  way  for  several  weeks,  getting  good  negatives  in 
the  morning  (my  window  facing  the  west),  but  fogged  ones  in  the 
afternoon  when  the  sun  shone  full  upon  it.  I  found  that  no  amount  of 
yellow  paper,  consistent  with  seeing  what  I  was  about,  was  enough 
when  the  sun  shone  full  upon  the  window.  I  strongly  suspect  that 
“Subaltern”  has  been  suffering  from  the  same  cause.  A  solid  shutter 
outside,  so  as  to  shade  the  window  without  cutting  off  the  light 
altogether,  will  be  found  an  effectual  remedy. 

Bedon,  June  16,  1873.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

— ♦ — 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  PROVIDENT  AND 
BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  inform  your  numerous 
readers  that,  uncontrollable  circumstances  having  interfered  with  the 
Provisional  Committee  calling  the  adjourned  meeting  as  expected,  they 
are  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  best  to  defer  calling  it  until  the  autumn, 
when  photographers’  working  hours  are  shorter,  and  when  they  have  more 
time  to  think  upon  subjects  outside  the  glass  house  and  dark  room. 

In  the  meantime  the  Provisional  Committee  would  urge  upon  photo¬ 
graphers — employers,  amateurs,  and  employes— -to  give  the  proposed 
objects  of  the  Association  (as  put  forward  at  the  last  meeting)  their 
earnest  consideration  at  every  leisure  moment  they  can,  so  that  when 
the  next  meeting  takes  place  a  definite  organisation  can  be  effected 
without  delay. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Burgess  having  been,  through  pressure  of  business,  &c., 
obliged  to  resign  the  secretaryship,  the  Provisional  Committee  have 
elected  me  to  the  office. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 
June  17,  1873. 

— ♦ — 

THE  COPYRIGHT  QUESTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  inform  “T.  R.”  that  the  opinion  you 
have  given  is  legally  correct,  and  that  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to 
offer  to  destroy  all  copies  made,  and  promise  not  to  make  any  more 
except  to  the  sitter’s  order. 

I  bought  over  5,000  negatives  from  my  predecessor,  and  found  myself  in 
the  same  fix.  It  was  not  until  I  received  a  writ  and  other  unpleasant 
things,  as  well  as  a  duly-qualified  legal  opinion,  that  I  gave  up  the 
contest. 

Some  time  ago  a  photographer  not  far  from  here  sold  some  photo¬ 
graphic  scraps,  one  of  which  was  claimed  to  be  copyright.  He  found 


out  before  the  trial  that  there  was  a  doubt  as  to  its  really  being  so, 
and,  on  consulting  his  lawyer,  his  advice  was  this : — “If  you  win  it  will 
cost  £300  ;  if  you  lose,  £500.  Better  compromise  ;  that  will  only  cost 
about  £60.” — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  Qt 

Stourbridge ,  June  16,  1873. 

— ♦ — 


ROGERS’S  STIPPLED  EFFECTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Seeing  a  notice  in  your  paper  of  Mr.  Rogers’s  method 
of  finishing,  I  made  it  my  business  to  visit  London  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  examining  that  gentleman’s  specimens.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
I  was  more  than  satisfied  that  there  was  no  exaggeration,  as  the  results 
are  really  splendid. 

I  have  been  taught  his  process,  and  must  say  that  I  had  a  lesson  in 
finishing  alone  worth  the  money  paid. 

I  have  to  thank  the  Journal  for  my  information,  and  am  glad  to  see 
that  it  is  independent  and  truthful  and  an  honest  medium,  which  will 
always  command  the  support  of  professional  photographers’;  and  trust 
that  its  Editors  will  always  keep  a  rod  in  pickle  for  soi  disant  ’discoverers 
—I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  0.  Clarke. 

Aldeburgh,  June  16,  1873. 


Method  op  Eradicating  Blisters.— -Mr.  D.  H.  Cross  gives  in  our 
Philadelphia  contemporary  the  following  solution  as  one  that  will 
prevent  blisters : — Alum,  one  ounce;  water,  forty  ounces,  dissolve  and 
soak  the  prints  in  it  for  eight  or  ten  minutes  after  toning  and  before 
fixing.  It  may  be  used  repeatedly.  The  tone  and  gloss  of  the  print 
are  also  improved.  Should  the  paper  show  a  tendency  to  crack  after 
mounting  and  drying  use  a  weaker  solution,  or  remove  the  prints 
sooner  from  it.  ^ 

Interference  Colours  op  Gold.— W.  Stein  observes  that  gold  in 
thin  plates,  or  when  precipitated  from  very  dilute  solutions  (by  action 
of  sulphur  dioxide  in  water),  manifests  dichroism,  appearing  indigo 
blue  by  transmitted  light,  but  reddish  yellow  by  reflected  light.  But 
if  the  particles  of  gold  be  very  small  (as  when  gold  is  precipitated  from 
its  solution  by  means  of  stanous  chloride)  the  laws  of  interference 
come  into  play,  and  the  gold  appears  purple.  Such  gold  the  author 
calls  molecular  gold,  and  he  thus  distinguishes  three  modifications 
of  gold— (1)  ordinary,  (2)  dichroitic,  (3)  molecular.  Ruby  glass  he 
regards  as  a  solution  of  molecular  gold  in  glass  .—Scientific  American. 

The  Danger  op  Changing  Clothes.— Young  men  who  think  they 
would  “  look  nice”  photographed  in  a  uniform  should  take  warning  by 
the  fate  which,  as  we  are  informed  by  our  daily  contemporaries,  has  just 
befallen  an  unsuspecting  youth  at  Kingston.  While  crossing  Wimbledon- 
common  a  few  days  ago  he  met  another  young  man  in  artillery  uniform 
and,  after  some  conversation,  the  latter  suggested  to  him  that  he  would 
“look  nice”  photographed  as  an  artilleryman,  and  proposed  to  lend  him 
his  uniform  to  be  “taken”  in.  The  innocent  youth  at  once  gratefully 
consented,  changed  clothes,  and  went  to  be  photographed.  While  the 
artist  was  engaged  in  posing  him  in  an  attitude  sufficiently  military  to 
suit  his  warlike  aspirations,  his  accommodating  acquaintance  had  dis¬ 
appeared  with  his  civilian’s  dress.  The  sitter,  however,  paid  liitle  heed 
to  this,  and  on  the  operation  being  completed  walked  on  to  Kingston, 
proud  and  happy  in  the  possesion  of  a  military  photograph —  “in  this  style 
only  Is.”  On  arriving  at  Kingston  his  elation  was  suddenly  checked  by 
his  being  apprehended  as  a  deserter  and  taken  before  the  magistrates. 
He  succeeded  without  difficulty  in  proving  his  innocence,  on  relating 
the  trick  which  had  been  played  upon  him ;  but  the  clothes  were  of 
course  claimed  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty,  and  the  young  man  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  detained  until  he  could  procure  other  clothing  from  his  friends. 
He  then  returned  home  with  his  photograph  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  young 
man,  and  will  for  the  future  probably  mistrust  the  disinterested  anxiety 
of  a  deserter  to  see  how  he  looks  in  uniform. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements  ;  but  in  no  case 
do  we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the 
small  cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is 
devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person 
proposing  the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publica¬ 
tion,  if  a  nom  de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will 
not  appear. 

I  wish  to  exchange  a  carte  lens  for  a  small  telescope  or  anything  photo¬ 
graphic.— Address,  James  Martin,  Photographer,  Insch,  Aberdeen. 

I  wish  to  exchange  a  half-plate  sliding-body  camera  and  lens  for  one  of  Ross’s 
instantaneous  doublet  A  lenses  for  plates  5  X  4.— Address,  J.  Behenna,  66, 
Wood-street,  Woolwich. 

Portable  dark  room  and  first-class  velocipede  to  carry  same,  and  a  splendid 
44-inch  bicycle,  rubber  tyres,  the  latest  improvements,  in  exchange  for  a 
No.  2b  patent  Dallmeyer,  or  larger  portrait  lens.— Address,  11,  South  Bar, 
Banbury, 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bach  Picture  sent  for  registration  must  toe  accompanied  by  fifteen  stamps  to 
defray  the  neoessary  registration  fees. 

Photographs  Registered. — 

Thomas  Forrest,  Pontypridd. — Six  Portraits  of  “  Caradog 
L.  M’LacMam,  Maneliester. —  Portrait  of  the  late  “  Prince  Frederick 
second  son  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


***  Owing  to  the  number  and  length  of  communications  to  societies  which  we 
publish  this  week,  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  leave  over  contributions 
by  Mr.  Sutton,  Mr.  Gough,  Mr.  Winstanley,  “  Mark  Oute also,  the 
reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  and  the 
Berlin  Photographic  Society. 

Geo.  Hooper.— Received.  In  our  next, 

W.  D.  W.— -The  background  is  too  dark  for  vignettes.  Obtain  one  several 
degrees  lighter. 

A.  C. — The  copyright  of  a  picture  lasts  during  the  life  of  the  artist  and  seven 
years  after  his  death. 

Hampton.— Mr.  Dawson’s  book  is  published  by  Messrs.  J.  and  A,  Churchill, 
New  Burlington-street. 

F.  A.  Oakes,  56th  Regiment  (Poona,  India). — Letter  dated  May  10th  and 
P.  0.  O.  for  subscription  duly  to  hand.  Thanks. 

S.  B.— The  whole  of  the  mistakes  occurred  in  consequence  of  your  having  used 
hyposulphite  of  soda  instead  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  Although  both 
substances  act  equally  well  when  used  for  fixing  negatives,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  two  are  analogous  in  other  respects, 

George  Baxter,.-— Gallic  acid  being  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  while  it 
is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  it  is  obviously  desirable  to  keep  a  strong  solution 
of  it  in  the  latter  menstruum.  It  may  be  reduced  to  any  degree  of  strength 
by  the  addition  of  water,  which  will  not  precipitate  the  acid. 

S.  B. — This  correspondent  is  fitting  up  a  large  printing  establishment,  and  he 
requests  information  as  to  the  best  kind  of  washing  tanks.  Iron  tanks,  which 
are  easily  obtainable,  and  which  he  is  disposed  to  have,  are  bad  unless 
they  are  enamelled.  Slate  tanks  will  prove  far  superior  to  either  iron  or 
wood,  even  if  the  latter  be  well  varnished. 

X.  Y.  Z  — -We  cannot  offer  any  advice  respecting  the  purchasing  of  a  business. 
You  had  better  consult  some  experienced  business  friend  in  the  locality,  who 
will  examine  the  books,  and  be  able  to  estimate  correctly  the  real  value  of  the 
business.  You  should,  however,  stipulate  that  the  business  may,  if  you 
think  fit,  be  carried  on  under  the  old  designation. 

A  Troubled  Professional.— The  act  expressly  provides  that  if  a  photo¬ 
grapher  shall  repeat  or  copy  a  picture  made  by  himself,  but  in  which  he  has 
no  legal  copyright,  and  shall  sell,  publish,  or  exhibit  such  copies  or  prints 
without  the  consent  of  the  person  by  whose  order  the  picture  was  made,  he 
shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  ten  pounds,  together  with  the  forfeiture  of  the 
negatives. 

Inquirer.™ The  “  curious  effect”  observed  by  you  in  the  stereoscopic  slide 
arises  from  the  pictures  being  wrongly  mounted.  The  effect  is  pseudoscopic ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  most  distant  parts  appear  nearest,  and  vice  versa.  The 
remedy  for  this  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  consists  in  transposing  the  pictures, 
so  that  the  half  now  seen  by  the  right  eye  shall  be  mounted  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  elide. 


Medictjs. — Do  not  pour  away  your  old  collodion,  but  add  a  few  lumps  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  to  it,  and  use  it  for  cleaning  dirty  plates. 

J.  Boyle. — It  is  not  probable  that  the  morphia  process  will  bo  included  among 
those  now  being  described  in  the  Journal.  There  are  three  reasons  for  this  : — 
FirBt,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  proper  kind  of  morphia  suited 
for  the  process ;  secondly,  plates  prepared  by  the  aid  of  morphia  are  said  by 
some  who  have  tried  the  process  to  possess  bad  keeping  properties,  although 
we  are  aware  that  others  have  expressed  a  contrary  opinion ;  thirdly,  we  like 
to  have  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  various  processes  forming  the  series 
now  being  published,  and  from  several  experiments  wo  have  made  wo  are  not 
able  to  speak  in  such  commendatory  terms  of  the  morphia  process  as  we 
should  like  to  do. 


Perforated  and  Numbered  Labels  for  Negatives. — Mr.  F. 
Dugon  has  recently  introduced  an  improved  method  of  numbering 
negatives  by  means  of  perforated  and  gummed  labels  bearing  consecu¬ 
tive  numbers.  In  addition  to  the  number  there  is  a  space  left  on  each 
label  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  making  memoranda.  Several  photo¬ 
graphers  who  use  them  speak  in  high  terms  of  their  convenience  and 
usefulness.  We  cordially  recommend  them. 

Not  Such  a  Fool  as  He  Looks. — At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
month  our  sharp-eyed,  wandering  contributor,  the  “Peripatetic  Photo¬ 
grapher,”  made  some  remarks  upon  a  paragraph  he  had  fallen  upon  in 
a  French  contemporary.  On  referring  to  the  Moniteur  we  find  that  the 
statement  he  made  is  literally  and  substantially  correct ;  hut  the  Eng¬ 
lish  correspondent  of  the  Moniteur  takes  exception  to  it,  and  states 
that  he  merely  copied  the  joke  as  a  joke,  doubtless,  from  our  columns. 
If  he  had  said  that  at  first  nobody  could  have  misunderstood  him. 
We  are  quite  aware,  we  may  as  well  say,  that  “M.  le  Dr.  Phipson” 
copies  not  a  few  things  from  our  pages  which  he  can,  in  fact,  get 
nowhere  else,  and  that  without  even  dreaming  of  acknowledging  their 
source.  Here,  however,  the  case  was  different,  and  he  might  have  been 
taken  in  by  the  Californian  at  first  hand  without  any  help  from  us. 
That  Dr.  Phipson  is  so  far  apart  from  the  ordinary  flow  of  life  as  to  bo 
in  a  peculiar  sense  liable  to  error  and  forgetfulness  will  he  seen  by  our 
readers  from  the  following  translation  of  Dr.  Phipson’s  disclaimer.  It 
is  an  extraordinary  paragraph,  of  which  we  cannot  make  head  or  tail 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  writer  evidently  knows  nothing  about  us 
except  as  a  source  of  “copy,”  and  that  he  seems  to  have  had  a  friend 
who  at  one  time  was  a  member  of  the  Institute.  Here  are  the  ob¬ 
servations  in  question: — “One  of  my  friends  has  told  me  that  the 
Editor  of  The  British  Journal  has  taken  seriously  the  extract  from 
the  San  Francisco  paper  relative  to  photographing  a  galloping  horse 
which  I  gave  in  my  last  letter.  According  to  this  paper  the  thing  is 
not  to  be  believed.  Bah !  no ;  Mr.  Jeremiah  Dawson  !  I  simply 
desired  to  give  a  sample  of  American  humour  when  I  textually  repro¬ 
duced  this  passage  ;  and  I  may  fitly  apply  to  the  matter  the  words  of 
my  lamented  friend,  M.  Babinet,  of  tlie  Institute — “  /  am  not  such  a 
goose  as  you  appear  to  be."  The  italics  are  Dr.  Phipson’s  own.  We 
need  add  no  more  ;  this  “  elegant  extract  ”  speaks  for  itself. 

SW  Editorial  Communications  should  toe  addressed  to  “  THE  EDITORS  "—Adver¬ 
tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  “THE  PUBLISHER at  the  Offices,  2,  Tort* 
street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


D.— -You  haye  teen  wrongly  advised  to  alter  the  shape  of  your  diaphragms. 
It  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  convince  you  of  this ;  but  we  have  no  time  at 
present  to  enter  into  a  full  explanation.  You  will  find  in  onr  Almanac  for 
1870  a  chapter  devoted  to  diaphragms,  from  which  you  will  learn  that  the 
shape  of  the  aperture  must  be  round.  Slit  and  bottle-shaped  diaphragms  are 
altogether  wrong. 

C.  D.  C.— The  yellow  markings  in  the  print  arises  from  contamination  with 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  It  is  probable  that  you  have  handled  the  paper  when 
your  fingers  have  been  moist  with  a  solution  of  the  hyposulphite,  or  possibly 
the  paper  may  have  been  laid  upon  a  table  from  which  this  solution  has 
been  imperfectly  removed ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  yellow 
stain  is  sulphide  of  silver. 

W.  S.— 1.  Try  the  effect  of  allowing  a  longer  period  of  time  to  intervene 
between  collodionising  the  plate  and  immersing  it  in  the  bath.  If,  after  this 
treatment,  the  markings  still  continue,  add  a  little  thin, plain  collodion  to  the 
iodised  sample  that  has  been  used.  It  is  difficult  to  offer  advice  in  a  case  of 
this  kind  unless  we  saw  a  specimen.— 2.  The  opalescent  appearance  of  the 
negative  upon  drying  is  owing  to  the  collodion.  Change  the  sample  and  all 
will  go  right. 

Rev.  J.  McL.—We  should  be  inclined  to  attribute  your  difficulty  to  not  keep¬ 
ing  the  emulsion  sufficiently  shaken  up.  Unless  that  be  done  shortly  before 
using  it  the  top  stratum  would  give  weak  plates.  Two  other  possible  causes 
of  weakness  would  be  filtering  the  emulsion  through  linen  insufficiently 
cleansed,  or  the  use  of  impure  water  for  washing  the  plates.  It  will  be  well 
also  to  remember  that  bromide  emulsions  require  to  be  worked  in  a  more 
non-actinic  light  than  the  ordinary  wet  process. 

Signor  Andola  (Naples)  sends  us  a  print  taken  by  the  gum-gallic  process 
as  described  by  us  a  fortnight  since.  It  is  the  first  dry  plate  that  he  ever 
made,  and  he  was  most  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  his  maiden  effort 
should  have  been  attended  with  such  success.  He  had  always  felt  a  dislike 
to  dry  processes,  believing  that,  while  they  might  answer  well  enough  for 
amateurs,  they  were  quite  unsuitable  for  professional  photographers.  Having 
entered  the  “charmed  circle”  he  desires  to  record  his  conversion.  The 
print  enclosed  is  a  very  fine  one. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Weeks  ending  June  18 th,  1873. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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NOTES  ON  DRY  PROCESSES.— HALATION  AND  ITS 

CURE. 

We  find  there  are  some  dry-plate  photographers  who  invariably 
adopt  the  use  of  a  coloured  backing  to  their  plates  without  possess¬ 
ing  correct  knowledge  of  the  reason  for  adopting  this  measure ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  others,  who,  fully  aware  of  the 
necessity  for  backing  the  plate,  yet  resort  to  inadequate  means  for 
effecting  the  protection  which  backing  is  intended  to  afford.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  explain  briefly  the  cause  which  renders  backing 
necessary,  and  the  proper  means  of  carrying  out  measures  that 
render  this  cause  ineffective. 

Backing  presupposes  a  film  so  thin  as  to  be  incapable  of  absorbing 
all  the  light  which  falls  upon  it  from  the  lens.  Some  light  is 
arrested  by  the  film,  and  does  its  duty  by  acting  upon  the  sensitive 
material  enveloped  in  that  film ;  but  other  portions  pass  through, 
and  much  of  this  light  meeting  the  polished  back  of  the  glass  plate 
is  reflected  forward  upon  the  sensitive  film,  producing  a  reduction 
of  the  silver  upon  the  application  of  the  developer.  The  blurring 
thus  produced  is  termed  optical  “  halation.”  The  thinner  the  film, 
and  the  greater  the  contrasts  of  the  lights  and  shades  in  the  picture, 
the  more  pronounced  is  the  halation. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  halation  may  be  prevented — 
the  first  by  making  the  film  so  dense  or  of  such  a  colour  as  to  arrest 
all  or  most  of  the  light  which  falls  upon  it,  so  that  any  light  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  film  and  reflected  from  the  back  surface  of  the 
glass  is  innocuous  from  its  non-actinic  colour.  The  second  method 
is  to  apply  such  a  backing  of  varnish  to  the  plate  as  shall  absorb  the 
chemical  rays  of  the  transmitted  light.  Bromised  films  being  more 
transparent  than  iodised  ones  are  most  liable  to  halation.  So  much 
so  is  this  the  case  that  some,  when  using  bromised  films,  have  added 
a  little  iodide — not  for  the  sake  of  any  photographic  action  it 
possesses  in  itself,  but  solely  on  account  of  its  imparting  such 
density  to  the  film  as  would  arrest  the  transmission  of  the  light.  The 
same  object  is  secured  by  the  addition  of  dyes  to  the  film — gamboge, 
aurine,  roseine,  and  others  of  the  aniline  series,  having  been  used 
or  suggested  for  the  purpose.  The  most  common  way,  however,  is 
to  apply  a  pigment  to  the  back  of  the  plates,  allowing  it  to  become 
dry  before  stowing  the  plates  away.  The  conditions  proper  for  a 
backing  are  a  non-actinic  colour  and  a  facility  for  removing  it. 

Annatto  forms  a  good  backing  material,  and  it  is  much  used. 
The  way  to  prepare  it  is  to  rub  it  up  into  a  thin  paste  with  water, 
incorporating  with  it  as  much  glycerine  as  will  prevent  it  from 
cracking  after  it  is  applied  to  the  plate.  A  drachm  of  glycerine  to 
two  ounces  of  annatto  will  be  found  a  suitable  proportion.  More 
glycerine  than  this  would  certainly  free  it  from  any  cracking 
tendency,  but  it  would  also  prevent  it  from  drying  properly. 

We  are  aware  that  some  mix  gum  arabic  with  the  annatto;  but 
unless  it  is  used  sparingly  it  forms  such  a  hard  layer  as  to  involve 
much  waste  of  time  in  removing  it  previous  to  developing. 

Spanish  brown  has,  for  a  considerable  time,  been  used  by  us  for 
backing  plates.  The  way  we  prepare  it  is  to  mix  the  pigment  with 
water,  and  then  add  just  sufficient  gum  water  to  retain  the  particles 
of  the  pigment  in  a  state  of  cohesion  after  it  has  dried  upon  the 


plate.  A^hen  much  gum  is  present  it  proves  to  be  rather  a  nuisance 
when  the  plate  has  to  be  developed,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  that 
it  causes  in'the  removal  of  the  backing.  The  best  quantity  of  gum 
is  that  which  merely  binds  together  the  particles  of  pigment  and  no 
more ;  for  then  the  application  of  a  wet  sponge  will  enable  the 
backing  to  be  wiped  off  with  facility’-.  The  addition  of  sugar  is  also 
very  useful  in  preventing  the  backing  from  becoming  too  hard. 
When  gum  is  mixed  with  the  pigment  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  creosote  or  carbolic  acid  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
putrefaction. 

A  rotten  sample  of  collodion  containing  orange  or  red  colouring 
matter  forms  an  effective  backing.  It  should  be  coloured  either  by 
one  of  the  aniline  dyes  or  by  some  deep-coloured  gum.  A  little 
saffron  and  dragon’s  blood  impart  a  rich,  non-actinic  colour.  It  is 
essential  that  the  collodion  be  of  an  exceedingly  rotten  kind  ;  for,  if 
tough,  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  effecting  its  removal. 

It  has  been  recommended  to  place  a  sheet  of  red  blotting-paper 
behind  the  sensitive  plate ;  but  this  would  prove  altogether  worth¬ 
less,  unless  brought  into  optical  contact  with  the  glass.  This  is 
very  easily  effected  wdien  working  with  wet  plates,  for  all  that  is 
then  necessary  is  to  saturate  the  bibulous  paper  with  water  and 
press  it  into  intimate  contact  with  the  plate ;  but  it  is  only  of  use  so 
long  as  the  plate  is  wet,  for  when  it  dries  optical  contact  terminates. 
If  a  piece  of  smooth,  glazed  paper  were  employed,  and  attached  to 
the  plate  by  some  kind  of  varnish  which  would  permit  of  its  being 
easily  stripped  off,  the  conditions  required  for  securing  immunity 
from  halation  would  be  satisfied.  It  has  recently  been  proposed  to 
apply  a  backing  of  orange  or  yellow  calico  by  means  of  india-rubber 
paste,  the  advantage  of  this  being  that  the  backing  can  be  stripped 
off  in  a  moment,  and  that  it  will  answer  for  use  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  times.  We  have  not  yet  tried  this;  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  answer  very  well. 

A  mistaken  idea  prevails  in  the  minds  of  some  photographers  that 
halation  will  be  avoided  if  the  back  of  the  camera  slide  be  stained  of 
a  black  colour.  The  kind  of  reflection  produced  by  the  back  of  the 
slide  is  altogether  different  from  that  known  as  halation,  and  which 
is  caused,  not  by  reflected  light  from  the  back  of  the  slide,  but  from 
that  reflected  from  the  inside  of  the  plate  itself. 

We  have  said  that  the  density  of  a  wet  collodion  film  ensures  free¬ 
dom  from  halation  ;  but  this  is  only  true  in  respect  of  moderate 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade.  If  a  picture  is  to  be  taken  of  anything 
in  which  there  are  intensely-illuminated  portions  in  juxtaposition 
with  dark  masses  the  backing  of  wet  blotting-paper  will  prove  to  be 
imperative.  Among  the  subjects  demanding  the  adoption  of  this 
preventive  measure  are  views  in  which  the  sun  is  seen,  or  those  in 
which  its  rays  are  reflected  from  water  or  waves,  as  well  as  dark  in¬ 
teriors  with  a  window  facing  the  camera.  The  number  of  photographic 
interiors  of  churches  and  cathedrals  spoilt  from  halation  round  the 
windows  have  been  numerous.  By  adopting  the  precautionary 
measure  here  recommended  defects  of  this  kind  will  be  prevented. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  we  have  been  present  while  Mr.  R. 
Manners  Gordon  was  developing  half-a-dozen  gum-gallic  plates 
exposed  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Field  Club. 
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The  special  object  to  be  noted  was  to  show  to  a  few  friends  the 
method  of  application  to  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  the  strong 
alkaline  developer  when  applied  to  these  plates. 

Observing  the  great  ease  with  which  Mr.  Gordon  removed  the 
backing  from  the  plates  by  one  or  two  applications  of  a  moist  sponge, 
we  sought  and  obtained  from  that  gentleman  the  formula  for  the 
anti-blurring  compound  he  made  use  of.  It  is  as  follows : — 

Burnt  sienna  . 100  grains. 

Dextrine .  30  ,, 

Glycerine .  10  minims. 

Carbolic  acid  .  A  few  drops. 

The  burnt  sienna  used  is  that  obtained  from  artists’  colourmen, 
ground  in  water.  The  quantity  of  water  to  be  added  to  the  above 
ingredients  is  just  sufficient  to  form  a  thin  paste  when  incorporated 
upon  a  plate  of  glass,  or  a  palette,  by  means  of  a  palette  knife.  A 
few  tin  tubes  with  screwed  caps,  such  as  those  used  for  holding 
artists’  colours,  are  now  obtained,  and  the  anti-blurring  mixture  is 
put  into  them.  When  this  mixture  is  to  be  used  a  little  is  squeezed 
out  of  the  tube  on  to  the  back  of  the  plate,  and  is  then  distributed 
by  any  suitable  kind  of  pad.  Tubes  of  the  kind  referred  to  are 
sold  by  artists’  colourmen. 

During  a  conversation,  on  the  occasion  just  referred  to,  upon  the 
subject  of  backing,  Lieutenant  Abney  informed  us  that  he  had  tried 
ordinary  carbon  tissue,  or  pigmented  paper,  with  good  effect.  The 
bichromated  paper  is  exposed  to  light  in  order  to  render  it  insoluble, 
and  thus  prevent  it  from  adhering  to  the  glass  when  the  proper 
time  came  for  its  removal.  The  method  of  attaching  it  is  simply  to 
wet  it  and  press  it  in  close  contact  with  the  back  of  the  plate.  It 
may  be  used  for  an  indefinite  number  of  times. 


IMPURITIES  IN  BROMIDES. 

At  no  time  has  the  bromide  question  assumed  more  importance  than 
at  present.  In  fact,  the  bromides  now  occupy  the  position  in  photo¬ 
graphy  that  iodides  did  formerly,  with  the  material  difference,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  experience  with  the  latter  group  of  salts  most  materially 
influences  our  operations  with  the  bromides.  The  purity  or  other¬ 
wise  of  a  sample  of  iodide  was  not  considered  of  much  importance ; 
in  fact,  it  was  found  that  samples  somewhat  impure  worked  rather 
better  in  collodion  than  those  which  were  free  from  all  extraneous 
matter.  This,  of  course,  was  more  especially  true  of  the  bromides 
with  which  the  iodides  were  so  commonly  contaminated,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  the  use  of  bromo-iodisers  led  to  still  greater  disregard  for  the 
purity  of  the  iodides  employed. 

Now,  however,  we  look  for  bromides  free  from  iodides;  and  we 
must  say  that  there  is  often  no  small  difficulty  in  getting  them,  as  the 
manufacturers  rarely  go  to  the  trouble  of  separating  iodine  from  the 
bromine  they  employ  in  the  manufacturing  operations.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  useful  at  the  present  time  if  we  offer  a  few  practical 
remarks  on  the  detection  of  iodides  in  bromides,  and  then  explain 
how  the  latter  may  be  very  simply  purified.  On  a  previous  occasion 
we  touched  on  this  subject,  but  at  that  time  the  matter  was  not  of 
the  same  practical  importance  as  at  present ;  hence  our  remarks  at 
the  present  time. 

First,  then,  as  regards  the  detection  of  iodides  in  bromides.  We 
do  not  know  of  any  more  simple  and  useful  test  than  that  of  Mr.  M. 
Carey  Lea,  which  is  as  follows: — In  two  or  three  ounces  of  water 
dissolve  a  drachm  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  two  and  a-half  drachms 
of  sulphate  of  iron.  Filter,  and  keep  in  a  well-corked  bottle.  To 
test  a  specimen  of  bromide  dissolve  a  few  grains  of  it  in  about  a 
drachm  of  cold  water,  and  add  to  it  a  very  few  drops  of  the  mixed 
copper  and  iron  solution.  If  the  liquid  become  turbid,  owing  to  the 
production  of  a  dirty  white  precipitate,  the  sample  contains  some 
iodide;  if  the  turbidity  appear  rapidly  the  amount  of  impurity  is 
probably  considerable.  Should  no  precipitate  appear  at  once  allow 
the  test  tube  or  glass  in  which  the  experiment  is  made  to  stand  for 
an  hour.  If  after  standing  for  so  long  some  light  brownish  flakes 
collect  at  the  bottom,  a  small  amount  of  iodide  is  indicated.  A  mere 
trace  of  cloudiness  of  course  points  to  a  mere  trace  of  the  impurity. 
If  no  reaction  bo  obtained  with  this  test  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
the  sample  is  practically  free  from  impurity. 
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Having  detected  iodide  in  our  bromide  we  have  now  to  explain 
how  it  may  be  most  easily  removed.  Take  any  quantity  of  the  salt 
and  dissolve  it  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water.  Now  add 
a  few  drops  of  liquid  bromine.  The  latter  quickly  displaces  the 
iodine  present,  the  iodine  remaining  in  the  liquid  with  any  excess  of 
bromine  employed.  The  next  step  consists  in  evaporating  the 
whole  liquid  to  dryness  in  a  little  porcelain  capsule  or  a  saucer  at  a 
gentle  heat.  As  the  water  is  driven  off  it  carries  with  it  much  of 
the  iodine  and  the  excess  of  the  bromine  used.  If  on  evaporation 
to  dryness  the  residue  bo  not  quite  white,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
heat  the  capsule  for  a  short  lime  to  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water  in  order  to  ensure  the  complete  removal  of  iodine  and  bro¬ 
mine,  and  the  production  of  a  bromide  free  from  all  traces  of  iodide. 


ANOTHER  VANDERWEYDE  PROCESS. 

What  is  known  as  the  Vanderweyde  process  of  finishing  pictures 
has  been  subjected  to  numerous  modifications  by  various  persons 
of  artistic  experience,  but  it  will  probably  surprise  our  readers 
quite  as  much  as  it  did  ourselves  to  learn  that  Mr.  Sarony,  of 
Scarborough,  has  brought  out  a  method  which  he  affirms,  with 
some  amount  of  reason,  to  be  superior  to  that  of  Mr.  Vanderweyde, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  patent 
obtained  by  the  latter  gentleman.  We  have  said  that  it  will 
“  surprise  ”  our  readers  to  learn  that  Mr.  Sarony,  above  all  other 
persons,  should  introduce  such  a  modification  as  bids  fair  to  super¬ 
sede  the  original  process ;  for,  as  is  well  known  to  every  person, 
it  was  mainly  through  the  agency  and  enterprise  of  that  gentleman 
that  the  American  process  was  introduced  into  this  country. 

With  the  personal  interests  involved  in  the  matter  we  have,  how¬ 
ever,  nothing  to  do ;  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  learn  that  an  artistic 
process  has  recently  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Sarony  which  not 
merely  rivals,  but  surpasses,  the  original  Vanderweyde  process,  if 
we  may  judge  by  a  comparison  of  its  results  with  those  produced  by 
the  official  representative  of,  and  “manager”  for,  Mr.  Vander¬ 
weyde — an  artist  quite  capable  of  doing  the  greatest  justice  to  the 
process  he  represents. 

The  new  process  has  not  been  patented,  nor  is  it,  we  under¬ 
stand,  likely  to  be  so  protected — indeed  we  may,  at  this  juncture, 
observe  that  it  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  a  patent;  but,  in 
order  to  avoid  conflict  with  the  Vanderweyde  patent,  the  matter 
was,  by  Mr.  Sarony,  referred  to  the  leading  counsel  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  patent  laws.  While  we  write  we  have  his 
“opinion”  lying  before  us,  from  which  we  are  gratified  to  learn 
that  the  opinions  already  expressed  by  us  in  reference  to  what 
constituted  an  infringement  of  the  Vanderweyde  patent  are,  as  we 
expected,  fully  borne  out  and  endorsed  by  those  of  the  learned 
gentleman  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred. 

Having  stated  his  opinion  that  Mr.  Sarony’s  new  process  is  no 
infringement  of  the  letters  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Clark  (Mr.  Vander- 
weyde’s  patent  agent),  the  counsel  goes  on  to  say — “Mr.  Sarony 
does  not  apply  dry  colour  or  crayon  by  means  of  pumice  stone  or 
other  equivalent  abrading  substance;  and  unless  such  substance 
were  in  fact  applied  to  produce  the  result  of  abrasion  no  charge  of 
infringement  could  be  sustained  in  any  court  of  law.”  This  opinion 
of  Mr.  Aston,  Q.C.,  who  is  now  regarded  as  the  leading  authority 
as  respects  the  patent  laws,  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  us,  as  it 
fully  bears  out  the  opinion  we  ventured  to  express  some  months 
since.  Although  the  “  opinion”  was  given  apropos  of  Mr.  Sarony’s 
method  of  finishing  backgrounds,  it  applies  with  equal  appositeness 
to  the  processes  of  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Edwards,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  methods  employed  by  these  gentlemen. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  the  new  process,  judging  from 
results,  is  really  excellent ;  and,  so  far  as  the  length  of  time  re¬ 
quired  for  finishing  a  picture  is  concerned,  we  were  quite  surprised 
at  the  rapidity  with  which  a  stippled  grain  was  produced  by  Mr. 
Sarony,  and  by  a  material  which,  although  a  powder,  contains 
nothing  of  a  gritty  nature,  and,  therefore,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  learned  counsel  referred  to,  does  not  infringe  any  existing 
patent. 
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While  Mr.  Sarony  was  finishing  a  specimen  picture  by  his  pro¬ 
cess  we  asked  for,  and  obtained,  a  sample  of  the  material  by  which 
the  stippled  effects  are  produced,  and  found  that  neither  pumice 
stone  nor  any  analogous  substance  was  mixed  with  it.  We  shall 
return  to  this  subject  again. 

- * - 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  conversation  with  Mr.  Eyres,  of  Hastings 
(formerly  of  Liverpool),  that  gentleman  informed  us  of  the  great 
advantage  he  found  to  accrue  from  the  use  of  a  small  pane  of  green 
glass  placed  in  front  of  his  camera.  By  its  aid  he  is  enabled  to  reduce 
the  exposure  of  his  negatives  to  nearly  one-half  the  time  required  in 
the  absence  of  this  adjunct.  As  we  know  Mr.  Eyres  to  be  a  good 
photographer  and  a  close  observer,  we  should  be  glad,  in  the  interests 
of  our  readers,  were  he,  when  his  time  permitted,  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  his  experience  in  the  shortening  of  exposures;  and  we 
should  also  like  to  be  favoured  with  a  small  piece  of  the  green  glass 
he  uses,  in  order  that  we  may  subject  it  to  spectroscopic  examination. 
It  is  very  evident  that  the  quality  of  the  green  glass  to  be  employed 
in  the  shortening  of  exposures  has  an  immense  influence  upon  the 
result ;  and  it  is  further  evident  that  spectroscopic  examination  will 
prove  to  be  an  excellent  means  of  obtaining  a  scientific  insight  into 
those  causes  in  virtue  of  which  one  sample  of  glass  acts  so  much 
more  satisfactorily  than  others. 


COLLODIO-BROMIDE, 

No.  II. 

The  first  thing  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the  plate  is 
the  albumenising  of  it,  and  it  seems  difficult  to  offer  advice  upon 
such  a  matter  after  all  the  ingenious  devices  that  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  journals  ;  but  my  manner  of  proceeding  is  as  follows : — 

The  white  of  an  egg  is  added  to  a  quart  bottle  of  water,  together 
with  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  and  the  whole  is  ready  for  use  after 
being  shaken  up  and  filtered.  I  have  borrowed  a  notion  from  Lieut. 
Abney — instead  of  agitating  the  whole  to  a  froth  I  place  a  little 
washed  Calais  sand  in  a  mortar  and  triturate  it,  adding,  at  the  same 
time,  the  few  drops  of  ammonia.  There  being  little  or  no  froth  to 
subside  the  whole  preparation  is  complete  in  a  few  minutes. 

A  very  thin  substratum  is  much  better  than  a  strong  one,  for  the 
reason  that  if  the  plates  require  to  be  used  again  they  are  more 
readily  cleared  off ;  whereas  a  strong  substratum  makes  the  operation 
more  laborious. 

I  prefer  to  get  my  plates  dry  and  tolerably  clean  before  starting  ; 
the  trouble  is  but  little  and  the  advantage  much.  Having  a  large 
gutta-percha  funnel  with  a  plug  of  tow  in  the  neck,  I  filter  into  a 
flat  dish,  the  end  of  the  funnel  touching  the  bottom,  so  that  no 
drops  can  form  air-bubbles.  The  instrument  used  in  applying  the 
albumen  is  a  piece  of  sponge  with  a  bone  handle  to  it ;  it  is  sold  by 
all  druggists  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the  hair  or  applying 
washes  to  it.  The  sponge  being  charged  it  is  gently  rubbed  over 
the  face  of  the  glass,  the  last  strokes  being  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  that  from  which  you  intend  draining  the  plate.  But  as  an  extra 
precaution  to  having  this  work  done  perfectly  I  pour  a  table-spoonful 
of  the  albumen  on  the  plate,  and  drain  off  into  the  funnel.  The 
spoon  had  better  be  laid  on  to  the  glass  and  gently  turned  over ; 
there  are  no  splashes  and,  therefore,  no  air-bubbles.  Put  the  spoon 
back  into  the  albumen  dish,  and  by  this  means  you  keep  this  photo¬ 
graphic  instrument  clean  for  the  next  application. 

I  have  also  performed  the  same  operation  by  floating  the  glass 
plate  on  the  top  of  the  albumen,  lowering  one  end  first,  and  watching 
the  air-bubbles  being  driven  out  as  the  other  end  is  carefully  brought 
flat  on  to  it.  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  evidently  approves  very  highly 
of  this  manner  of  laying  on  the  substratum,  or  he  would  not  have 
imparted  it  to  me  as  something  particularly  good. 

I  now  place  my  plates  to  drain  in  a  rack  the  shape  of  a  plate-box 
without  a  bottom,  but  having  little  slips  for  the  corners  of  the  plates 
to  rest  on,  and  the  albumen  to  drop  off.  Place  it  in  the  kitchen 
oven,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  plates  will  be  dry  and  ready  for  use 
or  for  packing  away.  If  I  intend  using  a  preservative  containing 
much  gum  arabic,  after  the  plates  are  dry  I  dip  them  in  a  tin  dish 
full  of  water  kept  boiling  by  the  gas.  This  thoroughly  coagulates 
the  albumen.  Hot  air  or  baking  in  the  oven  does  not  seem  to  do  it 
perfectly ;  therefore  I  resort  to  the  hot  water  for  that  purpose,  and 
as  they  come  out  of  it  I  drain  and  apply  a  little  distilled  water  to 
carry  off  any  stains  that  common  water  would  leave  behind. 


To  store  the  plates,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  use  when  required,  place 
them  face  down,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  excepting  the  bottom  one, 
which  must  have  its  alburaenised  face  up.  Wrapped  in  paper  the 
pneumatic  holder  can  be  applied  to  the  top  plate,  and  so  on  to  the 
bottom  one  without  fear  of  using  the  wrong  side.  The  albumenised 
face  is  kept  free  from  the  paper  wrapper,  or  anything  else  likely  to 
contaminate,  as  any  kind  of  paper  between  as  a  precaution  would 
certainly  be  prejudicial. 

Having  recommended  you  to  apply  distilled  water  in  one  instance, 
it  will  be  useful  to  know  how  to  manufacture  the  article  for  an  out¬ 
lay  of  two  shillings.  It  is  an  improvement  on  a  very  old  notion.  A 

is  the  still  with  funnel  inside.  B  is 
a  paint  can  (tin)  placed  on  the  fire 
to  boil.  The  still  is  dropped  on  the 
neck  of  the  bottle.  The  steam  rises 
up  into  A,  and  is  condensed  by  the 
cold  water  above  it,  and  trickles  out 
of  G  into  something  placed  to  catch 
it.  The  bottom  of  the  still  has  a 
collar  or  neck  to  prevent  any  return 
of  steam  or  water,  and  to  steady 
itself  on  the  bottle.  One  that  fits 
slackly  is  quite  as  good  as  a  tight 
o  ie — iutieed  is  the  belter  of  the  two  ;  for  when  steam  comes 
through  C  instead  of  distilled  water  catch  hold  of  the  handle,  lift 
it  off,  throw  hot  water  out,  fill  with  cold,  drop  it  into  the  neck 
of  the  boiling  can  again,  and  it  is  at  work  before  you  can  take 
your  hand  off  it.  If  the  still  had  to  fit  into  anything  below  it  part  of 
the  steam  would  escape  as  waste,  and  the  trouble  of  lifting  on  and  off 
like  a  pan  lid  would  cause  a  few  hitches,  doubtless,  occasionally ; 
but  here  any  wooden-headed  “he”  or  “she”  who  is  instructed  to 
pour  out  the  hot  water  and  put  in  cold  when  steam  comes  out  of  C 
is  quite  as  efficient  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society.  My  still 
cost  fourteenpence  without  the  bottle.  I  came  home  after  ten,  one 
evening,  distilled  a  quart  of  water,  and  went  to  bed  the  same  night. 
Get  one,  and  it  will  tone  down  many  a  blemish  in  your  dry  plates. 

It  is  best  for  a  beginner  to  buy  the  bromised  collodion.  He  will 
understand  my  reasons  for  recommending  its  purchase  ;  but,  when 
the  manipulation  in  the  manufacture  of  the  plates  is  mastered,  he 
may  then  proceed  to  make  the  collodion.  The  specially-made, 
high-temperature  gun-cotton  is  now  easily  procured,  although  nearly 
every  kind  has  answered  in  my  hands  when  the  collodion  has  been 
kept  for  some  time.  Four  or  five  years  ago  I  used  nothing  but 
French  cotton  obtained  from  Messrs.  J.  H.  and  S.  Johnson’s, 
Liverpool.  My  negatives  then  required  no  intensification  with 
silver,  the  alkaline  pyro.  completing  them ;  and  I  find  now  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  improve  upon  these  old  negatives.  Sayce 
and  Bolton’s  formula  was  then  used,  and  no  changes  in  it  seem  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  negatives : — Ether,  four  drachms ; 
alcohol,  four  drachms;  bromide  of  cadmium,  eight  grains.  Or, 
cadmium,  five  grains;  bromide  of  ammonium,  two  and  a-balf 
grains;  gun-cotton,  five  grains.  This  is  the  finished  collodion; 
but  as  part  of  the  alcohol  will  be  added  with  the  silver  the  formula 
will  require  putting  in  another  shape. 

Take  two  drachms  of  alcohol  in  which  the  bromides  have  been 
dissolved ;  in  this  throw  the  gun-cotton,  and  allow  it  to  be  thoroughly 
wetted.  It  will  be  somewhat  gelatinous  now,  and  ready  for  the  four 
drachms  of  ether  (s.  g.  720) ;  add  it  a  little  at  a  time,  shaking 
between  each  addition.  The  cotton  quickly  dissolves  if  of  good 
quality,  but  a  few  small  tufts  of  it  do  not  seem  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  being  converted  into  solution;  obligingly  filter  them 
out  as  soon  as  possible,  for  any  strenuous  exertions  on  your  part  will 
be  badly  rewarded  if  the  tufts  are  compelled  to  dissolve.  Filtering 
to  rid  the  collodion  of  these  insoluble  fibres  is  perfectly  futile ; 
they  go  through  filtering  paper  as  readily  as  a  brad-awl  would. 
Standing  for  weeks  is  recommended  in  order  to  allow  them  to  subside, 
but  after  a  shake  of  the  bottle  they  are  again  where  they  should  not 
be-— in  the  collodion.  No  doubt  we  shall  hear  from  innumerable 
quarters  that  it  has  always  been  their  practice,  &c.,  to  filter  the 
collodion  just  before  the  cotton  has  completely  dissolved,  &c.  If  so, 
I  have  been  to  great  pains  to  re-discover  it,  and  it  is  equal  to  any 
emulsion  wrinkle  I  know  of.  J.  W.  Gough. 


COMPARATIVE  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  SOME  RE¬ 
CENTLY-MADE  COLLODIONS. 

I  have  this  morning  made  some  very  instructive  experiments  with 
various  newly-iodised  collodions  in  the  common  wet  process,  which 
appear  to  be  worth  describing. 
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These  collodions  were  all  compared  with  some  with  which  M. 
Mevius,  of  Rennes,  is  now  working,  and  which  he  regards  as  very 
good,  being  a  mixture  of  Thomas’s  and  Blanchard’s.  It  is  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  and  in  my  hands  also  worked  remarkably  well.  This 
was  compared  first  with  some  of  my  own,  iodised  a  week  ago,  and 
made  thus- — the  ether  (French)  being  of  very  fine  quality,  and  the 
alcohol  (vinous)  at  90°  (Gay  Lussac) : — 

Ether . 5  drachms. 

Alcohol  .  3  ,, 

Pyroxyline .  5  grains. 

Cadmium  iodide  .  6  ,, 

Cadmium  bromide  . . .  1  grain. 

The  appearance  of  these  two  collodions  was  the  same,  and  the 
negatives  so  exactly  alike  that  there  was  not  a  pin  to  choose 
between  them,  the  exposure  having  been  the  same.  The  trials  were 
made  three  times*  and  always  with  the  same  results.  The  iron 
developer  was  used. 

Next,  a  collodion  was  tried,  salted  thus : — 


Cadmium  iodide  .  4  grains, 

Ammonium  iodide  . 1  grain, 

Cadmium  bromide  .  3  grains, 


the  other  ingredients  and  proportions  being  the  same  as  before- 
This  collodion  worked  quite  as  well  as,  but  was  less  sensitive  than, 
the  former,  requiring  about  one-fourth  longer  exposure,  on  account 
of  the  larger  quantity  of  bromide  which  it  contained. 

Lastly,  a  collodion  was  tried  made  thus : — 

Ether .  4  drachms. 

Alcohol,  absolute . . .  4  ,, 

Distilled  water .  10  minims. 

Pyroxyline .  5  grains. 

Cadmium  iodide  .  6  „ 

Cadmium  bromide  .  1  grain. 

This  collodion  did  not  take  a  yellow  colour,  but  remained  as  colour¬ 
less  as  water,  owing  to  the  absence  of  all  impurities  in  the  solvents. 
It  ought  to  have  beaten  the  first  two  collodions  hollow  in  point  of 
sensitiveness;  but  it  did  not.  When  left  only  one  minute  in  the 
nitrate  bath  it  gave  a  bright  and  good  negative,  requiring  a  longer 
exposure  than  the  other  collodions,  on  account  of  the  unconverted 
soluble  iodide  in  it ;  but  when  left  two  minutes  in  the  bath  it  fogged, 
and  when  left  three  minutes  it  fogged  very  badly.  But  the  remark¬ 
able  fact  which  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that  when  it  fogged  there  was 
less  detail  in  the  shadows  than  when  it  worked  clean ;  and  when  it 
fogged  badly  there  was  no  detail  at  all,  and  nothing  but  the  sky  and 
high  lights. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  free  iodine  in  the  other  collodions,  which 
gave  them  their  pale  yellow  colour,  acted  as  a  restraint  in  the  film 
by  producing  nitric  acid  and  iodate  of  silver  when  immersed  in  the 
bath,  and  that  this  restraint  was  not  only  a  cause  of  brightness  in 
the  negative,  but  also  of  sensitiveness,  because  it  alloived  of  the 
proper  development  of  the  details. 

We  have  here  a  principle  which  seems  to  affect  all  the  photo¬ 
graphic  processes,  viz.,  that  there  must  be  in  our  sensitive  film 
some  restraining  agent  in  order  to  control  the  development  of  the 
image ;  for,  if  that  be  not  present,  the  negative  will  be  a  mass  of 
fog,  deficient  even  in  the  details.  In  the  bromide  process  this 
restrainer  is  unconverted  soluble  bromide,  or  some  equivalent;  and 
I  consider  that  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  is  now  perfectly  in  the  right 
in  seeking  to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  his  highly-sensitive  emul¬ 
sions,  and  thus  to  combine  sensitiveness  with  density  by  adding 
nialate  of  silver,  or  some  similar  salt,  to  them. 

It  is  probable  that  my  colourless  cadmium  collodion  will  work 
well  when  it  is  six  months  old.  The  other  samples  contained  too 
much  ether,  but  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  a  special  experiment 
upon  small  plates. 

A  commercial  collodion  could  not  be  made  in  France  with  abso¬ 
lute  alcohol  diluted  with  water,  because  it  would  be  too  expensive, 
inasmuch  as  this  alcohol  costs  twice  as  much  as  the  ether,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  persuade  French  professional  photographers  to 
pay  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen  francs  per  litre — say  ten  shillings 
per  thirty-five  ounces — for  their  collodion.  Besides  which  a 
slightly-impure  alcohol  which  liberates  a  trace  of  iodine  from  the 
cadmium  iodide  seems  practically  to  answer  better. 

Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


HOT  WEATHER  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

There  is  not  much  doubt  that  if  we  knew  what  the  precise  effects 
of  atmospheric  changes  are  upon  the  chemical  substances  used  in 
photography  we  should  be  able  to  apply  remedies  very  much  more 


surely  than  is  the  case  now.  The  outdoor  and  indoor  photographers 
have  each  their  special  troubles  arising  from  the  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature  ;  but  those  of  the  latter  are,  perhaps,  more  under  control 
than  those  of  the  former. 

A  studio  operator  can  do  something  to  keep  his  bath  cool,  and  also 
his  collodion  and  developer.  He  may  have  appliances  for  keeping 
down  the  heat  in  his  rooms,  such  as  currents  of  water  directed  on 
the  roof,  free  ventilation,  and  wet  curtains;  but  to  the  man  of  tents 
and  dark  boxes  there  is  no  such  latitude.  If  he  do  not  wish  to 
make  his  baggage  cumbersome  he  must  be  content  to  work  the  best 
he  can  against  temperature  when  occasion  demands  it. 

In  spite  of  his  advantages  the  portrait  photographer  will  often  be 
sorely  perplexed  and  annoyed  in  weather  like  this.  The  pictures  will 
come  out  patchy  do  what  he  will,  as  if  the  half-lights  were 
mysteriously  wiped  off  the  film.  Exposures  will  often  be  un¬ 
accountably  slow,  heat  beyond  a  certain  point  appearing  to  interfere 
at  times  with  the  chemical  action  of  the  light.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  many  of  the  troubles  of  daily  occurrence,  and  which 
cannot  be  traced  to  any  failure  of  skill  or  of  care  on  the  part  of  the 
operator,  are  due  to  causes  which  we  have  not  yet  mastered,  and 
which,  therefore,  can  be  but  feebly  guarded  against. 

To  one  or  two  points  heed  may  be  given,  however,  and  can  be 
stated  briefly  enough.  I  always  found  it  bad  economy  to  work  in  a 
studio  with  either  a  very  old  or  a  very  weak  silver  bath  in  hot 
weather.  Some  people  suppose  that  when  the  light  is  strong  they 
may  safely  work  their  baths  down  to  a  very  low  point;  but  this,  I  am 
persuaded,  is  an  error — at  least  when  the  heat  is  great  also.  The 
irregular  action  of  the  organic  element  and  the  excess  of  alcohol 
which  such  baths  contain  are  themselves  sufficient  to  upset  every¬ 
thing.  Also,  the  very  weakness  of  the  silver,  too,  makes  the  plates 
patchy  and  coarpe-looking.  A  comparatively  new  bath,  therefore, 
should  be  used,  and  with  it  an  iron  developer  without  any  alcohol  in 
it.  “  It  is  not  possible  to  work  with  such  a  developer,”  some  one  may 
say.  In  reality  nothing  is  more  easy ;  and  he  who  accustoms  him¬ 
self  to  dispense  with  this  adjunct  as  now  too  often  supplied  in  its 
methylated  state  will  find  himself  rid  on  a  sudden  of  a  whole  host 
of  vexations.  In  addition  to  these  things  almost  every  one  knows 
that  old  collodion  should  be  avoided  in  the  studio;  that  what  is  used 
should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible  and  in  a  corked  bottle ;  that  the 
dark  slide  should  never  be  suffered  to  crust  in  the  grooves  with 
silver,  but  be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  For  this  purpose  several 
slides  should  be  in  use.  The  glasses  used  ought  to  be  cleaned  and 
polished  at  least  an  hour  before  using,  and  are  best  done  in  the 
morning  or  the  night  before.  Sometimes  they  contract  a  false 
polish  when  done  hastily  and  in  the  hot  room,  and  then  there 
i  appears  an  ugly  substratum  when  the  picture  comes  to  be  developed. 

Landscape  photography  is  in  every  way — if  you  leave  sitters  out 
of  count — more  laden  with  difficulties  and  vexations  than  the  house 
department.  But  it  is  impossible  to  review  the  whole  subject  just 
now ;  a  few  scattered  hints  must  suffice.  Here,  too,  the  remarks 
about  baths  apply.  In  fact,  you  cannot  take  a  really  first-rate  land¬ 
scape  with  an  excessively  old  bath  any  more  than  a  portrait ;  and  in 
reality  the  bath  should  be,  as  a  rule,  renewed  much  sooner  in  the 
former  work  than  the  latter,  be  the  weather  hot  or  cold.  The  con¬ 
trasts  of  light  and  shade  are  so  much  stronger  out  of  doors  that,  if 
the  film  be  not  powerful,  hard,  sharp  contrasts  will  be  the  result.  A 
strong,  newish  bath  takes  impressions  quickly,  with  greater  unifor¬ 
mity  and  power ;  but  in  very  hot  weather  even  the  best  of  baths 
will  fog,  give  thin  and  unimprovable  pictures,  and  exhibit  stains  and 
mysterious  markings  too  numerous  to  name.  The  remedy  in  such 
cases  is  often  a  change  of  collodion — from  a  new  to  an  older,  to  one, 
say,  a  month  iodised.  This  will  frequently  enable  better  pictures  to 
be  taken  in  very  hot  weather,  and  will  obviate  the  necessity  of 
doctoring  the  silver  bath,  which  should  always  be  as  nearly  neutral 
as  possible. 

The  same  remarks  modified  applies  to  interiors,  so  far  as  the  col¬ 
lodion  is  concerned.  In  fact,  the  one  best  thing  for  enabling  us  to 
get  a  good  view  of  a  darkish  interior  with  the  wet  process  at  all  is  to 
use  a  bath  nearly  new  and  neutral,  and  a  collodion  which  has  been 
iodised  a  twelvemonth  or  so.  The  camera  may  be  kept  cool  by 
means  of  damp  cloths  outside,  and  placed  so  that  none  of  the 
evaporation  gets  to  the  inside  or  upon  the  disc  of  the  lens.  A  wet 
cloth  will  keep  the  collodion  at  a  low  temperature,  and  the  same 
treatment  can  be  applied  to  the  bath.  By  working  in  a  shady  spot 
and  taking  these  precautions  it  is  often  possible  to  expose  a  plate 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  get  it  clean  without  the  help  of  any 
dodging  whatever.  Few  interiors  worth  having  require,  in  this 
country  at  least,  much  longer  exposure  than  that. 

Such  are  a  few  loose  memoranda;  but  the  subject  is  well  capable 
of  being  much  enlarged  upon.  Aliquis. 
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COMPARING  NOTES. 

Oob  readers  are  not  unfamiliar  with  the  name  of  Count  Ludovico 
de  Courten — probably  the  most  enthusiastic  amateur  photographer  in 
France.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  we  published  some  useful 
remarks  of  his  upon  dry-plate  photography.  These  have  since  been 
gathered  into  a  brochure  and  published  in  Paris,  and  appear  to  be 
highly  appreciated  among  photographers  in  France. 

Quite  recently  Count  de  Courten  has  been  visiting  one  of  the  veteran 
photographers  of  his  country,  M.  de  Constant  Delessert,  of  whom 
also  we  have  heard,  and  has  published  some  very  interesting  and 
pleasant  memoranda  commemorative  of  his  visit.  Some  of  these 
we  purpose  gathering  from  his  letter  in  the  Moniteur,  thinking  that 
they  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  value. 

M.  de  Constant  Delessert  was  at  the  assembly  when  M.  Arago 
announced  his  intention  of  buying  for  the  people  the  discovery  of 
Niepce  and  Daguerre,  and  his  interest  in  photography  therefore 
dates  from  its  earliest  days.  Having  from  the  first  given  enthusiastic 
attention  to  it  his  house  is  a  museum  of  interesting  articles  connected 
with  photography— lenses,  remarkable  pieces  of  apparatus,  and 
samples  of  ever  so  many  processes.  Particularly  noticeable  amongst 
these  is  a  collection  of  some  twenty  albums,  filled  with  specimens  of 
the  results  of  original  modes  of  working  or  of  remarkable  processes. 
These  form  a  suitable  history  of  the  art  of  much  interest,  as  well 
as  being  amusing. 

But  the  main  point  of  interest  between  the  two  gentlemen  was 
“  dry  processes.”  M.  de  Constant  Delessert  has  tried  almost  every¬ 
thing  in  that  way,  and  has  preserved  his  results  in  samples  that  are 
valuable  as  showing  at  a  glance  the  relative  goodness  of  the  various 
processes.  Amongst  the  relics  in  his  museum  is  a  collection  of 
prints  from  papers  variously  prepared,  but  all  without  albumen — 
against  which  substance  M.  de  Constant  Delessert  has  strong  objec¬ 
tions.  Gelatine,  arrowroot,  resin,  &c.,  all  have  been  tried— some 
with  very  good  results.  Some  remarkably  fine  artistic  effects  were 
obtained  by  using  a  coarse-grained  paper,  sized  with  white  shellac, 
as  in  M.  Arthur  Taylor’s  process.  The  paper  is  first  covered  with 
a  light  coating  of  this  gum,  the  sole  use  of  which  is  to  keep  the 
image  on  the  surface.  It  is  then  salted  and  silvered.  Count  de  Courten 
thinks  that,  with  strongly-sized  papers,  this  preliminary  coating 
might  be  dispensed  with  and  the  print  made  in  the  ordinary  way 
with  good  results.  All  negatives  are  not,  however,  suited  for  this 
kind  of  picture  ;  those  with  great  masses  of  effect  are  best— such,  in 
fact,  as  will  not  suffer  by  the  sacrifice  of  microscopic  detail. 

M.  de  Constant  has  invented  an  ingenious  method  of  producing  a 
grained  effect  upon  pictures  no  matter  how  produced,  so  that,  when 
coloured,  they  will  have  the  rough-surfaced  appearance  of  ordinary 
water-colours.  It  consists  in  simply  putting  a  sheet  of  sand  paper 
against  the  surface  of  the  print  and  then  drawing  it  through  the 
rolling-press.  Count  de  Courten  says  that  the  effect  is  marvellous,  and 
does  not  tear  up  the  surface  in  the  least,  as  it  might  be  expected  to 
do.  The  grain,  too,  may  be  made  coai-se  or  fine  at  one’s  pleasure, 
the  sand  paper  being  obtainable  in  many  degrees  of  fineness.  We 
should  imagine  that  the  grains  of  sand  or  glass  would  be  apt  to  stick 
to  the  print,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  By  using  coloured 
papers  the  effect  may  be  varied  at  will. 

Amongst  many  other  things  Count  de  Courten  saw  some  imitations 
of  sepia  and  China-ink  drawings  which  were  so  perfect  that,  to  the 
uninitiated  eye,  they  did  not  look  in  the  least  like  what  they  were — 
simple  photographs  from  nature.  M.  de  Constant  always  varnished 
his  plain  paper  prints  after  they  were  finished,  which  added  greatly 
to  their  brilliancy,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  them 
often  from  albumen  pictures.  Many  of  these  pictures  are  fifteen  years’ 
old,  and  are  as  fresh  as  the  day  they  were  made.  This  was  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  a  collection  of  sixty  portraits  of  Lausanne 
notables,  done  so  long  ago  by  the  ammonio-nitrate  plain  paper  process, 
and  all  as  fresh  as  ever.  There  are  numerous  other  matters  of 
interest  to  which  Count  de  Courten  promises  to  return  in  a  future  letter. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  A  DESIGN  ON  THE  EXTERNAL 
SURFACE  OF  A  CYLINDER. 

In  several  of  the  arts  designs  or  patterns  are  printed  on  textile  fabrics 
from  cylinders  on  which  those  designs  have  been  previously  engraved, 
as,  for  instance,  in  calico  printing.  The  pattern  is  first  produced  by 
the  designer  upon  a  flat  surface,  and  terminated  on  each  side  of  the 
subject  matter  in  such  a  manner  that  its  repetition  will  give  a  conti¬ 
nuous  result.  As  I  am  informed,  the  expense  of  copying  a  design  on 
to  a  cylindrical  surface,  and  multiplying  it  in  length  and  width  so  as 
to  reach  from  end  to  end,  and  without  a  break,  continuously  round 
the  cylinder,  is  considerable,  the  work  being  performed  by  skilled 


workmen  and  done  by  hand.  Between  ,£20  and  £'30,  I  am  told,  is 
the  cost  of  transferring  a  pattern  to  a  calico  printer’s  cylinder  before 
the  engraver  commences  his  work. 

In  1868  I  was  waited  upon  by  a  gentleman  in  some  manner  con¬ 
nected  with  the  art  of  calico  printing,  who  thought  the  transfer  of  a 
design  from  the  flat  to  the  cylindrical  surface  might  be  effected  by 
means  of  photography.  At  his  request  I  endeavoured  to  devise  a 
means  of  accomplishing  this  end,  and  submitted  to  him  drawings  of 
an  apparatus  the  principle  of  which  will  be  gathered  from  the  sub¬ 
joined  diagrams.  It  was,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  never  used,  though 
why  I  have  at  this  distance  of  time  only  a  very  indistinct  remem¬ 


brance.  In  the  diagram  A  represents  a  metal  plate,  to  which  the 
df  sign  is  to  be  attached  ;  C  represents  the  cylinder,  upon  the  surface 
of  which  that  design  is  to  be  reproduced ;  and  D  a  toothed  wheel 
<  o  meeting  the  former  with  the  latter.  A  lens  B  is  situated  between. 


the  design  and  the  cylinder,  and  by  its  means  an  image  of  the  one  is 
projected  upon  the  surface  of  the  other.  Of  course,  that  image  will 
be  out  of  focus,  excepting  in  line  on  the  nearest  portion  of  the  cylin¬ 
der,  and  must  accordingly  be  cut  off  by  a  diaphragm,  so  that  only  a 
narrow  strip  of  picture  is  exposed  at  once.  The  object  of  the  large 
wheel  is  to  move  the  design  in  one  direction  and  the  cylinder  in 
another,  at  an  uniform  rate  of  speed,  so  that  the  image  of  any  given 
portion  of  the  design  may  always  fall  upon  the  same  part  of  the 
cylinder.  A  mark,  for  instance,  on  the  design  plate  at  E  will 
always  throw  its  image  on  the  cylinder  at  F,  whilst  one  at  G  will 
throw  its  image  on  H ;  so  that,  whilst  a  given  mark  moves  from 
E  to  G  on  the  design  plate,  its  image  will  move  from  F  to  H  on 
the  cylinder,  and  so  remain  on  the  same  portion  of  the  cylindrical 
surface,  and  permit  the  operation  of  photographing  to  be  conducted 
continuously,  so  far  as  a  single  round  of  the  cylinder  is  concerned. 

For  the  lateral  continuation  of  the  pattern  the  design  and  lens 
must  be  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  cylinder’s  length  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  join  the  pattern,  and  the  photographing  be  repeated  in 
circumference,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  When  the  design  is  not  of 
such  dimensions  as  to  exactly  multiply  in  the  revolution  of  the 
cylinder,  it  will  require  enlarging  or  reducing,  and  a  differential  rate 
of  motion  to  the  like  extent  must  be  produced  by  means  at  once 
obvious. 
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I  have  said  nothing  of  the  particular  photographic  process  to  be 
employed.  That  will  be  suggested  by  the  circumstances  of  any 
individual  case.  A  transfer  method  by  which  prints  from  a  nega¬ 
tive  of  the  design  may  be  made  to  leave  their  pictured  surface  on 
the  cylinder  would  offer,  in  many  instances,  obvious  advantages  over 
the  method  just  described ;  but  I  must  now  take  leave  of  a  subject 
recalled  to  my  mind  by  drawings  found  amongst  a  number  of  for¬ 
gotten  papers,  leaving  further  details  to  be  worked  out  by  those  who 
have  better  opportunities  than  myself  for  making  the  operation 
remunerative.  D.  Winstanley. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  lengthy  discourse  upon  any 
particular  subject,  or  the  title  to  these  remarks  would  not  be  correct, 
but  simply  to  offer  occasionally  a  few  practical  remarks  on  occur¬ 
rences  which  may  crop  up  in  the  course  of  my  practice. 

Now  that  the  time  has  arrived  to  sally  forth  into  the  fields  to 
secure  picturesque  “  bits  ”  here  and  there,  and  perceiving  in  the 
Journal  that  the  dry  processes  are  receiving  their  full  share  of 
attention,  I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  the  modified  collodio- 
albumen  process  of  Mr.  England,  introduced  some  years  ago  by 
that  gentleman,  is  worthy  of  a  fair  trial  by  some  of  our  amateur 
landscapists.  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  most  simple  processes  extant 
and  one  that  can  be  relied  upon,  there  being  no  delicate  emulsion 
business  about  it.  As  far  as  my  own  case  is  concerned  I 
have  been  very  much  pleased  with  it,  and  I  think  the  persons 
wishing  to  try  this  modification  of  the  collodio-albumen  process 
could  not  do  better  than  follow  the  instructions  contained  in  the 
leading  article  of  last  week’s  Journal.  I  can  endorse  all  the  favour¬ 
able  remarks  upon  this  process  until  we  come  to  the  collodion,  and 
in  this  respect,  instead  of  using  “any”  good  bromo-iodised,  I  would 
particularly  recommend  the  use  of  old,  collodion,  or  that  of  a  powdery, 
non-contractile  nature  so  often  advised  for  the  dry  processes.  With 
this  kind  I  have  been  most  successful  in  my  own  practice;  and  I 
believe  the  nature  of  the  collodion  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
success  attending  dry-plate  photography.  I  must  not  forget  to  men¬ 
tion  that  the  plates  should  receive  a  previous  application  of  a  sub¬ 
stratum  of  dilute  albumen,  this  being  a  recognised  precaution  in 
almost  all  the  dry  processes.  Perhaps  the  gentlemen  who  have  tried, 
or  those  who  intend  trying,  this  modification  will  favour  us  with  the 
results  of  their  experience  with  the  process. 

Whilst  perusing  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  communica¬ 
tion  of  last  week,  I  was  reminded  of  an  instance  of  fogging  in  the 
ordinary  wet  negative  process  that  occurred  in  my  own  practice.  I 
was  engaged  upon  large-sized  plates,  and  was  exciting  them  in  a 
silver  solution  contained  in  a  large,  flat,  porcelain  dish.  I  knew  the 
silver  solution  to  be  in  good  working  order  when  used  in  the 
ordinary  vertical  dipping-bath,  all  light  being  excluded  whilst  plates 
were  being  sensitised  therein ;  but  when  the  same  solution  was  used 
in  a  large  white  dish,  and  a  considerable  volume  of  yellow  light 
coming  through  the  dark-room  window,  and  being  diluted  by  the 
very  strong  reflection  from  the  white  surface  of  the  dish,  the  plates 
sensitised  in  this  bath  fogged  considerably.  On  the  yellow  window, 
however,  being  closed  by  a  shutter,  and  the  work  conducted  by 
candle-light,  not  the  slightest  trace  of  fog  could  be  seen  on  applying 
the  developer  to  the  succeeding  plates. 

I  merely  throw  out  this  remark,  by  way  of  precaution,  to  my 
fellow-workers — to  quietly  look  round  their  dark-room  windows, 
dishes,  &c.,  &c.,  before  condemning  baths,  developers,  and  such 
like.  Georgius. 


STATUS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHERS  IN  GERMANY. 

In  a  letter  to  our  contemporary,  the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  Dr. 
Vogel  asks : — 

Is  photography  appreciated  by  the  public  as  it  ought  to  be  ?  I  think 
not.  Perhaps  in  America  this  may  be  the  case,  but  here  in  Europe  it 
certainly  is  not.  Some  time  ago  a  friend  of  mine  happened  to  be  in  a 
police  station ;  a  gentleman  left  when  he  came  in.  After  closing  the 
door  my  friend  heard  the  following  conversation  between  the  two 
officials  : — 

First.  —  “  Who  is  that  man  ?  ” 

Second. — “  A  photographer.” 

First. — “  Is  he  innocent  ?  ” 

Second. — “  I  do  not  find  any  wrong  act  mentioned  in  his  passport.” 

First. — “  Pshaw  !  any  loafer  who  does  not  like  to  work  buys  himself 
a  box  and  becomes  a  photographer  nowadays;  I  do  not  trust  him.” 

That  is  the  opinion  of  a  police-officer — not  of  all,  but  of  some  of 
them.  Under  these  circumstances  you  will  not  feel  surprised  if  our 
photographers  of  good  reputation  do  not  enter  their  names  in  the  hotel 


register  as  “  photographers,”  but  prefer  writing  “  art  editor,”  “  manu¬ 
facturer,”  or  “apothecary.” 

Policemen  are  distrustful,  and  I  will  excuse  them ;  but  it  is  a  pity 
that  many  intelligent  people  have  also  a  very  poor  idea  of  photography, 
and  that  they  place  the  photographer  with  his  camera  on  a  par  with 
the  man  who  turns  a  hand-organ.  Here  is  a  very  interesting  instance : — 
A  celebrated  poetess  was  invited  by  a  photographer  to  sit  for  her  por¬ 
trait,  to  which  she  consented.  He  succeeded,  and  sent  the  first  print 
to  the  lady.  She  was  not  satisfied  with  it,  and  wrote  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher  as  follows  : — “  The  picture  is  very  well  made,  but  the  position 
very  unnatural.  I  never  incline  the  head  in  the  manner  shown  on  your 
picture,  and  my  eyes  are  more  open  than  you  have  made  them  ;  but  I 
see  that  you  and  your  machine  (the  poetess  calls  the  camera  a  *  machine  ’) 
work  well.  I  will  sit  a  second  time,  and  select  my  position  myself.” 

She  came,  and  selected  a  position  according  to  her  own  choice — a  very 
curious  one.  The  photographer  took  a  picture,  and  sent  her  the  first 
print  from  the  untouched  plate,  with  the  following  letter  : — 

“  I  beg  to  send  you  enclosed  the  result  of  my  machine  and  myself,  but  I  must 
remark  that  the  work  has  been  principally  performed  by  the  former  (tho 
machine).  The  sensitive  plate  of  the  machine  reproduces  everything,  every 
line  of  the  face,  the  surroundings,  &c.,  &c.,  with  equal  sharpness,  making  no 
distinction  between  what  is  charaeteristic  and  what  is  not.  It  is  the  duty  of  tho 
artist-photographer  to  remove  or  to  reduce  the  latter  and  to  strengthen  the  for¬ 
mer.  This  is  not  so  easily  done,  and  I  would  not  like  to  undertake  it  until  I 
have  received  your  answer  stating  that  you  are  satisfied  with  the  picture  in 
general,  especially  with  the  position,  for  which,  as  you  know,  1  am  not 
responsible.” 

It  is  stated  that  the  celebrated  lady,  after  reading  this  letter,  was  at 
first  very  angry,  but  she  answered  the  photographer  very  amiably,  and 
acknowledged  that  the  first  picture  was  the  better  one. 

The  photographer  is  a  young  man  proud  of  his  art,  and  I  recommend 
his  action  to  the  fraternity. 


JOTTINGS  BY  THE  WAY,  AND  THE  MEN  I  HAVE  MET. 

,  No.  IV.— Joe. 

From  every  grade,  from  every  profession,  from  every  trade,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  from  no  trade  at  all,  in  a  motley  group — such  formed  our  ranks 
at  starting.  The  excitement  called  forth  by  a  newly-discovered  gold 
field,  and  the  thousands  who  with  eagerness  threw  aside  their  usual 
employment,  tempted  by  the  tales  told  of  fortunes  made  in  a  day  by 
the  lucky  picking  up  of  the  yellow  dust,  was  quite  equalled  by  the 
crowds  who  joined  us  at  the  first.  Like  soldiering,  love  of  the  art  and 
a  desire  to  excel  actuated  many ;  whilst  others,  like  shadows,  moved 
on  in  the  trail  for  plunder  and  profit  only.  “It’s  so  easy,”  said  the 
ones  who  had  got  the  “straight  tip.”  “  Why,  with  a  cigar  box  and  a 
spectacle  eye  you  can  get  an  impression,”  the  knowing  ones  replied. 
The  idea  was  it  cost  little  or  nothing  to  get  up  the  apparatus,  little 
trouble  and  large  returns  ;  and  so,  many  who  had  nothing  to  lose  ven¬ 
tured  their  all  in  the  speculation. 

The  seed  was  no  sooner  sown  than  from  the  soil  sprang  yellow  vans, 
portable  glass  houses,  canvas  tents  ;  in  fact,  anything  and  everything 
that  could  be  used  in  the  taking  of  pictures.  In  cities  these  temporary 
erections  sprang  up  at  every  available  corner ;  whilst  the  country 
villages  had  a  periodical  visit  of  them  as  they  had  of  the  circus,  the 
waxworks,  or  “  Punch.”  How  many  hundreds  of  worse  than  mecha¬ 
nical  plodders,  having  no  heads  worth  talking  of,  tried  their  hands  at 
it,  and  wondrous  were  the  results!  You  would  see  pictured  hands 
magnificent  for  size,  feet  prodigious  for  length  and  width,  and  faces 
swollen  as  if  with  chronic  toothache.  With  great  coolness  they  would 
assert,  if  you  made  any  objections  to  such  a  picture,  that  “the  sun 
can’t  lie,”  forgetting  that  it  might  be  a  son  of  their  mother’s  who  was 
perpetrating  the  falsehood. 

Thanks  to  our  rapid  progression  the  weeds  are  being  pulled  up  and 
dying  out,  so  that  the  fruit  is  left  to  grow  with  a  clearer  field  and 
a  brighter  sunshine.  Joe — the  dear  old  fellow  ! — was  not  one  of  the 
fruitless  fathers.  In  his  case  the  seed  fell  on  good  soil  and  reproduced 
hundred-fold.  Like  a  green  bay -tree  he  grew  and  flourished ;  and  now 
that  he  is  transplanted  to  another  country,  in  the  language  of  the  land 
of  his  adoption  we  would  say — “  Long  may  he  wave.” 

What  was  he  before  he  turned  photographer?  Well,  Joe  was  a 
blacksmith,  and  in  his  native  village  for  years  he  was  an  illustration  of 
Longfellow’s  poem  : — 

“  Week  in,  week  out,  from  morn  till  night 
You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow  ; 

You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge 
With  measured  beat  and  slow, 

Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  village  bell 
When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

“  And  children  coming  home  from  school 
Look  in  at  the  open  door  ; 

They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge. 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar, 

And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 
Like  chaff  from  a  threshing  floor. 

“Toiling,  rejoicing,  sorrowing, 

Onward  through  life  ” 

went  J  oe,  till  a  gleam  of  sunshine  broke  in  upon  him  and  he  took  to 
photography — as  an  amateur  at  first ;  but,  by  and  by,  the  importance  of 
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the  trade,  and  the  enlarged  weekly  receipts  from  the  afternoon’s  work 
on  the  Saturdays,  led  to  his  throwing  aside  the  bellows  for  the  bellows- 
body,  and  the  developing  of  plates,  instead  of  his  muscles,  with  iron. 

Joe  was  a  big,  strong,  powerful-looking  man,  with  a  genial,  kindly 
face.  To  look  at  him  with  his  wide-awake  pushed  back  off  his  brow, 
and  his  short  pipe  in  his  cheek,  one  could  not  help  thinking  his  dark¬ 
room  performance  would  be  a  clumsy  arrangement  at  best.  What  a 
deception  he  was  !  One  of  the  greatest  treats  I  ever  experienced  in  the 
way  of  picture-taking  was  Joe’s  dark-room  work.  In  the  shady 
recesses  of  this  secret  chamber  he  had  a  place  for  everything,  and,  what 
was  of  far  more  importance,  everything  in  its  proper  place.  Not  a 
speck  of  dust — all  was  nice,  neat,  clean,  and  cool,  and  his  whole 
manipulation  was  marked  by  exactitude  and  precision  ;  so  that,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  success  and  good  pictures  was  the  reward.  He  lagged  not 
behind,  like  so  many  who  have  got  into  a  rut  out  of  which  they  never 
come — nor  did  he  make  a  spurt  and  then  stop  short  ;  but  he  moved  on 
steadily  and  surely  to  success.  For  his  clients  he  made  fine  pictures  ; 
for  himself  he  made  a  name.  Money  he  did  not  make.  By  nature 
Joe  was  too  generous-— what  he  freely  got  he  freely  gave  ;  but  I  believe 
that  which  he  lost  in  the  pleasure  enjoyed  in  the  acquiring  of  wealth 
he  gained  in  the  intense  enjoyment  of  doing  good. 

He  was  always  improving  and  inventing,  not  with  a  patent  purpose, 
but  for  his  own  use  and  the  general  good,  and  many  were  the  novelties 
he  introduced  to  me  when  I  paid  him  a  visit.  His  was  the  first  self¬ 
acting  washing  tin  I  ever  saw  in  operation.  In  his  back  garden  he  had 
a  large  house,  built  in  the  shape  of  a  beehive,  with  a  moving  roof. 
This  was  his  solar  camera.  Next  time  I  visited  him  the  beehive  had 
passed  away,  and  in  its  place  a  new  house  stood.  This  one  had  an 
arrangement  of  cranks  and  wheels  whereby  the  whole  house  moved 
instead  of  the  roof  only,  and  Joe  considered  it  a  vast  improvement 
over  the  old  one.  His  untouched  enlargements  were  as  fine  as  any  I 
have  ever  seen. 

I  do  not  wish  to  convey  that  all  or  any  of  these  were  his  own  in¬ 
ventions,  for  I  know  not ;  but  he  was  the  first  man  I  ever  saw  use 
them,  and  he  certainly  kept  up  to  the  times,  leaving  no  stone  unturned 
so  that  he  might  stand  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  his  profession.  J oe 
used  to  assert  that  this  Journal  was  the  great  means  and  medium 
whereby  he  both  gained  and  could  convey  information ;  so  he  used  it  in 
communicating  with  his  fellow-workers,  and  by  telling  his  own  expe¬ 
riences  tried  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  at  the  same  time  gladly  making  use 
of  all  information  in  return. 

Like  the  jockey  who  when  asked  if  he  knew  anything  about  the  life 
of  David,  the  psalmist,  replied — “No  I  don’t ;  but  you  just  write  to  the 
editor  of  Bell's  Life,  he’ll  tell  you  all  about  him  ;  ”  so  if  you  had  asked 
Joe  anything  he  could  not  explain  to  you,  he  would  have  said—  “  Write 
to  the  Editors  of  the  Journal ;  they’ll  put  you  right.” 

Joe  is  now  in  America  with  every  chance  of  doing  well.  He  writes 
me  : — “  If  you  look  at  a  new  map  of  this  country  you  will  find  the  above 
place  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  forty  miles  west  of  Denver,  and  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  from  the  highest  point  or  range  of  these  mountains. 
It  is  a  large  mining  camp,  with  very  rich  mining  country  all  round,  and 
about  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level.  When  I  came  here  I 
required  all  my  time  to  breathe  ;  but  since  then  I  have  ascended  four 
thousand  feet  more  and  still  live.  Well,  old  boy,  I  have  gone  into  photo¬ 
graphy  again,  and  with  every  chance  of  success.  There  is  splendid 
scenery  everywhere  here,  and  the  fact  is  I  could  not  keep  my  hands 
from  it.  I  have  built  a  glass  house,  or  rather  altered  a  house  to  suit 
me,  and  am  now  well  enough  fixed  up.  After  getting  into  order  I  got 
up  some  pictures  mostly  taken  here,  and  exhibited  them  at  the  territorial 
fair  or  show  at  Denver,  and  got  a  silver  medal.  Tintypes  are  much 
wanted,  but  I  put  a  stopper  on  them  at  once,  and  steadily  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  them.  Stereoscopic  views  sell  well  here.  I 
have  only  fifteen  negatives  yet,  but  I  can  sell  as  many  as  I  can  print 
without  sending  them  out  of  town.  I  get  three  and  four  dollars  per 
dozen  wholesale.  I  can’t  get  patent  plate  glass  here  ;  they  tell  me  that 
‘  crown  ’  is  the  only  thing  that  is  used.  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  hunt  up 
these  mountains,  and  have  no  safer  medium  to  photograph  on  than 
crown  glass,  that's  flat.  Every  photographer  that  I  have  spoken  to 
makes  his  own  collodion,  and  you  know  what  that  means ;  and,  worse 
than  all,  their  whiskey  is  absolutely  undrinkable,  so  one  can’t  drown 
his  sorrows  in  the  flowing  bowl.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  how  hard  I 
have  wrought,  boy,  I  weigh  twenty-eight  pounds  less  than  when  I  left 
the  old  country.  ” 

So  you  see  Father  Joe  moves  on,  light  hearted,  always  doing  and 
hoping  the  best,  and  so  I  leave  him,  wishing  him  all  the  good  that  can 
be  wished.  Mark  Oute. 


Coirhmpantrn  ‘press. 

— ♦ — 

THE  RESTORATION  OF  OLD  NEGATIVE  BATHS. 

[Anthony’s  Photographic  Bulletin.] 

Much  has  been  written  respecting  the  restoration  of  old  negative  baths. 
The  latest,  perhaps,  is  the  mode  described  by  Mr.  Chisholm  in  the 
report  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute,  February 


4,  1873.  His  advice  is  to  convert  the  nitrate  solution  into  metallic 
silver  by  means  of  zinc,  redissolve  it  with  nitric  acid,  and  recrystallise 
or  fuse.  As  I  have  tried  this  method  and  find  it  better  than  that 
commonly  practised,  viz.,  boiling  and  sunning,  I  will  take  the  liberty 
to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  several  steps  essential  to  success, 
hoping  it  may  be  of  service  to  many  who  would  otherwise  never  attempt 
to  thus  rid  themselves  of  the  perplexities  that  always  follow  in  working 
baths  that  have  been  boiled,  strengthened,  sunned,  and  filtered  times 
without  number. 

First,  then,  pour  the  bath  into  a  wide-mouthed  glass  jar  ;  take  a  strip 
of  sheet  zinc  as  wide  as  will  pass  into  it,  and  sufficiently  long  to  reach 
from  the  bottom  of  the  jar  to  an  inch  or  two  above  the  top  of  it,  and 
occasionally  stir  the  solution  with  the  zinc  in  order  to  hasten  the 
precipitation. 

Before  placing,  however,  the  zinc  in  the  solution  clean  it  with  muriatic 
acid  and  water ;  then,  after  the  zinc  has  been  thoroughly  rinsed  in  water, 
let  it  remain  in  the  silver  solution  for  twenty-four  hours,  or  until  the 
solution  gives  no  deposit  by  testing  in  a  graduating  glass  a  small  portion 
of  it  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium.  When  it  is  thus  known  that 
all  the  silver  is  precipitated  the  zinc  is  removed  and  the  solution  carefully 
poured  @ff.  The  jar  is  now  filled  with  clean  water,  and  the  silver  as 
thoroughly  washed  in  it  as  possible  ;  when  perfectly  settled  pour  off  the 
water,  and  add  to  the  deposit  a  small  quantity — say  a  couple  of  ounces, 
or  less — of  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid;  stir  it  well  and  refill  the  jar  with 
water.  After  the  silver  has  again  settled  decant  the  acid  solution,  fill 
again  with  water,  and  thus  continue  the  washings  until  the  water  will  no 
longer  redden  blue  litmus  paper.  To  do  this  it  will  require  at  least  three 
thorough  washings  after  the  acid  solution  has  been  decanted.  The  de¬ 
posit  is  then  placed  in  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish,  with  just  sufficient 
nitric  acid  to  cause  the  metal  to  dissolve  by  the  application  of  a  gentle 
heat.  This  heat  is  continued  until  the  acid  has  been  entirely  expelled. 

The  silver  may  now  be  crystallised  or  fused,  or,  if  a  slightly-acid  bath 
be  preferred,  it  may,  when  cool,  be  redissolved  in  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water  to  make  the  bath  of  the  required  strength,  filtered,  iodised, 
and  immediately  used  with  the  greatest  certainty  and  success.  If  pure 
water  has  been  employed  it  will  be  found,  by  placing  it  in  the  sunlight 
for  a  day  or  more,  to  remain  clear  and  transparent,  if  uniodised  and 
simply  filtered.  In  regard  to  the  use  of  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid  to 
dissolve  the  zinc  that  may  be  mingled  with  the  silver,  I  am  yet  unpre¬ 
pared  to  say  which  is  the  more  economic.  In  either  case  there  will  be 
a  slight  loss  of  silver.  In  one  it  will  appear  in  the  form  of  a  chloride, 
as  the  metallic  silver  is  dissolved  in  the  nitric  acid  (and  hence  must  be 
separated  before  expelling  the  acid),  and  in  the  other  it  will  be  found 
in  the  first  acidified  water  used  in  dissolving  and  washing  out  the  zinc  : 
but  in  either  case  the  loss  is  so  small  that  there  is  not  much  need  for 
grumbling,  so  long  as  we  can  thus  procure  a  bath  equally  as  reliable 
and  as  uniform  in  its  action  as  if  made  from  the  purest  crystals  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  J.  B.  G. 

- - > - 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Dale  oi  Electing.  Name  of  Society.  |  Place  of  Meeting. 


July  2 . J  Edinburgh . ‘  The  Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  FRANCE. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  on  the  2nd  ult.,  the  chair  was  taken  by 
M.  Peligot,  of  the  Institute. 

Two  new  members  were  admitted,  and  various  communications  were 
received  from  M.  Vidal  (of  Marseilles),  Herr  Liesegang  (of  Elberfeld), 
&c.,  the  importance  of  which  have  no  relation  to  our  readers;  and 
thereafter  Captain  Dumas  presented  to  the  Society  a  series  of  cartes 
executed  by  the  process  of  lithophotography.  According  to  his 
statement  all  the  essentials  of  the  mode  of  working  employed  at  this 
day  are  those  of  Poitevin’s  process,  and  that  primitive  system  can,  by 
careful  manipulation,  be  made  to  produce  fine  effects.  The  difficulty 
usually  consists  in  applying  the  lithographic  part  of  the  process ;  for  it 
is  difficult  to  get  a  good  photograph  containing  also  elements  for  a 
good  lithograph,  and  vice  versd.  The  process  of  reversal  and  transfer, 
by  means  of  bichromatised  gelatine,  succeeds  generally  with  pictures 
of  small  dimensions ;  but  the  difficulties  with  large  ones  are  very  great 
from  the  trouble  of  applying  a  perfectly  even  pressure  all  over  with 
the  rollers. 

Captain  Dumas  in  such  cases  works  as  follows He  begins  by  taking 
a  rough  print  from  the  stone,  which  reveals  to  him  whatever  inequalities 
there  may  be,  and  then,  by  means  of  patches  placed  between  the  pap  er 
and  the  press  roller,  he  equalises  the  pressure.  It  is  also  possible  to 
replace  the  stone  by  glass  if  it  be  of  a  certain  thickness.  We  hope, 
however,  to  give  our  readers  more  details  on  this  matter,  for  M. 
Davanne  requested  him  to  favour  the  Society  with  a  fuller  explanation. 
This  we  shall  summarise,  and  need  not  here  further  specify  the  matter. 
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M.  Fortier  made  the  observation  that  he  was  able,  by  the  help  of 
gelatine,  to  obtain  a  very  great  fineness  by  taking  a  first  impression  on 
gelatine,  pulled  on  India  paper,  and  then  replaced  on  the  stone. 

M.  Dumas  said  that  in  that  case  he  would  have  to  take  great  care  to 
avoid  any  inequalities,  which  are  above  all  to  be  avoided  when  the 
reproduction  of  maps  is  in  question. 

M.  Davanne  presented  a  picture,  by  M.  Henry  Deri&re,  that  had  been 
forwarded  to  him  by  M.  de  Constant  Delessert,  of  Lausanne.  At  first  sight 
this  picture  appeared  to  be  retouched  with  great  care,  so  remarkable  was 
its  softness  in  all  the  gradations.  However,  M.  de  Constant  Delessert’s 
letter  assured  him  that  this  result  was  obtained  directly  and  without  any 
retouching  by  means  of  a  new  process,  on  which,  however,  no  definite 
information  was  given.  It  appeared  to  be  by  the  superposition,  in  some 
way,  of  a  second  print. 

M.  Clouzard  presented  to  the  Society  the  result  of  his  researches 
into  the  sensibility  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver.  He  obtained  nega¬ 
tives  with  short  exposures,  either  on  albumen  or  on  ordinary  collodion 
films  coated  with  albumen,  by  employing  an  ammonia  developer  and 
intensification.  Bromide  alone  did  not  give  good  results  ;  but  iodide,  to 
which  one-fourth  of  bromide  had  been  added,  gave  the  highest  results 
in  the  way  of  sensitiveness.  Several  negatives  thus  obtained  were 
handed  round,  with  exposures  of  twenty  seconds,  and  consisting  of 
views  of  trees.  A  simple  landscape  lens  was  used. 

M.  Chardon  corroborated  the  opinions  of  M.  Clouzard,  but  he  had 
worked  with  bromide  alone,  and  felt  convinced  of  its  sensitiveness.  It 
was  true  that  he  employed  in  development  pyrogallic  acid  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  and  that  he  employed  his  own  dry  process  (recently  de¬ 
scribed)  with  bromide  of  uranium.  _ 

The  Chairman  said  that  before  trying  such  experiments  as  these 
they  ought  to  be  assured  of  the  absolute  purity  of  the  iodides  and  bro¬ 
mides  employed ;  for  it  was  quite  possible  to  believe  that  the  commercial 
samples  of  these  salts  might  be  far  from  chemically  pure.  The  iodide 
might  contain  a  little  bromide,  and  vice  versa. 

M.  Girard  presented  some  samples  of  the  Rives  paper  (made  by  MM. 
Blanchet  Freres,  at  Kleber).  These  samples  were  of  various  thicknesses 
and  were  for  the  use  of  any  member  of  the  Society  who  desired  to  try 
them.  A  number  of  beautiful  reproductions  in  carbon,  made  from  the 
Louvre  Galleries  and  the  British  Museum,  and  reproduced  by  M.  Braun, 
of  Dornach,  were  exhibited  by  his  representative,  and  elicited  much 
admiration. 

Speaking  of  some  large  pictures  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
Society— 

M.  liousELLOisr  said  that  photographers  were  becoming  much  pressed 
on  the  matter  of  glass.  Such  pictures  required  glass  of  a  certain  thick¬ 
ness,  and  it  was  a  commodity  growing  dearer  every  day.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  well  to  see  whether  a  glass  could  not  be  used  specially  made 
for  the  photographer,  for  whose  purposes  ordinary  glass  was  not 
suitable,  and  he  recommended  that  some  attempt  should  be  made  in 
that  direction. 

Agreeably  to  this  recommendation  the  Society  directed  that  a  letter 
should  be  addressed  on  this  subject  to  the  manager  of  the  St.  Gobain 
works  by  the  committee  of  administration,  asking  him  to  consider  the 
wants  of  the  profession  in  this  respect. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  France  is  always  very  careful  to  note 
what  is  going  on  abroad,  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  Secretary  being 
to  bring  before  the  meeting  whatever  is  new  and  interesting  in  foreign 
journals.  To  this  part  of  the  business  the  meeting  then  passed,  and 
we  see  that  this  month  nearly  all  the  matter  brought  before  it  is  taken 
from  the  pages  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 

On  one  subject  started  by  some  statement  in  the  Photographische 
Mittheilungen ,  relative  to  the  transformation  of  negatives  into  positives, 
MM.  Bayard  and  Ferrier  called  to  mind  a  plan  for  obtaining  a  positive 
print  from  a  positive  direct.  A  plate  is  coated  with  collodion  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  exposed  for  some  seconds  in  a  diffused  light.  It  is 
then  covered  with  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  This  plate, 
exposed  in  the  camera,  will  give  a  picture  exactly  like  the  model. 

Two  new  patents  were  detailed  to  the  Society  by  M.  Despaquis — one 
a  method  of  retouching  which  is  not  done  by  working  directly  either  on 
print  or  negative  ;  the  other  a  new  plan  of  enlarging. 

After  hearing  the  particulars  of  M.  Marion’s  new  carbon  processes, 
with  which  we  are  already  familiar,  the  meeting,  having  exhausted  the 
programme  of  the  evening,  was  adjourned. 

— ♦ — 

BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  second  April  meeting  of  this  Society  (Dr.  Vogel  in  the  chair) 
the  most  important  matter  brought  forward  was  the  Secretary’s  report 
for  the  past  year.  He  began  by  paying  a  tribute  to  the  former  Secre¬ 
tary,  Herr  Hartmann,  and  then  passed  on  to  detail  the  transactions  of 
the  year.  The  Society  had  held  twenty  meetings  during  its  course, 
and  the  benefit  accruing  from  them  was  in  every  way  very  great.  A 
large  share  of  the  attention  of  members  had  been  devoted  to  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  great  exhibition  at  Vienna — an  event  which  was  likely  to 
absorb  its  thoughts  for  some  time  to  come.  They  had  done  everything 
possible  to  further  the  views  of  exhibitors,  and  were  constantly  in 
readiness  to  attend  to  their  requirements  as  far  as  was  in  their  power. 


With  a  view  to  see  after  the  vital  matter  of  hanging,  a  commissioner 
had  been  despatched  to  the  spot  to  look  after  photographers’  interests. 

The  Society  had  also  petitioned  the  Reichstag — that  is,  the  Commons 
House  of  the  new  empire,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Landtag,  or 
Commons  House  of  Prussia — regarding  a  law  for  the  better  protection 
of  photographic  interests,  and  that  body  had  so  far  attended  to  the 
matter  as  to  declare  its  intention  to  consider  a  law  on  the  subject  as 
soon  as  press  of  other  matters  would  permit. 

The  past  year  had  not  by  any  means  been  poor  in  developments  and 
improvements  of  the  art.  Amongst  those  who  have  excited  much 
interest  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Society  the  first  place  is  due  to 
the  question  of  the  after  or  extra  exposure  of  plates.  It  had  previously 
been  asserted  that  the  sensitiveness  of  plates  might  be  materially 
augmented  if,  during  their  exposure,  diffused  red  light  was  admitted  into 
the  camera,  or,  as  was  also  recommended,  if  screens  of  transparent  red 
paper  were  employed.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  on  a  sudden 
news  came  from  America  that,  by  a  before  or  after-lighting  of  the  sensi¬ 
tive  plate  in  excess  of  its  legitimate  exposure  on  the  subject  in  the 
camera,  exposure  could  be  reduced  to  a  tenth,  and  the  picture  be 
finer  than  if  it  had  been  treated  in  the  usual  way.  But  it  was  very 
soon  discovered  that  this  was,  at  least,  a  very  great  over-estimate,  and 
that,  at  the  most,  the  exposure  could  thus  be  forced  only  to  the  extent  of 
reducing  it  by  a  half,  and  the  greater  beauty  of  the  resulting  image 
consisted  in  a  veiling  of  the  shadows,  which  only  in  exceptional  cases 
could  be  called  an  improvement.  Soon  it  was  decided  that  this  dis¬ 
covery  was  really  only  to  be  resorted  to  in  extremity  as  a  last  shift. 
Becquerel’s  theory  played  the  most  important  part  in  elucidating  the 
the  laws  of  the  action  so  set  up.  By  a  logical  sequence  it  was  seen  that 
the  extra  lighting  must  be  done  by  the  non-actinic  rays,  and  that  it 
must  be  an  after- lighting  ;  for  a  previous  lighting  by  means  of  these  rays 
was  without  any  meaning  or  effect  whatever.  The  theory  was  much 
discussed  and  questioned  from  every  point.  It  was  ultimately  decided, 
as  we  have  said,  that  in  general  the  plan  was  to  be  rejected,  although 
under  certain  exceptional  circumstances  it  might  be  useful  to  eke  out 
the  sluggish  action  of  the  light  by  overcoming  the  inertia  of  the  mole¬ 
cules. 

Another  subject  which  had  excited  great  interest  was  the  Denier 
pictures.  They  were,  indeed,  blamed  for  their  sheeny  graining ;  but 
their  many  other  good  qualities  found  much  favour,  and  caused  many 
imitations  to  be  attempted.  The  effect  was  sought  to  be  produced  by 
means  of  sand-paper,  with  ready-grained  papers,  by  laying  two  nega¬ 
tives  in  superposition,  and  by  removing  the  lens  during  exposure. 
Photographs  were  taken  through  gauze,  through  glass  screens,  and  so 
forth,  by  which  means  many  excellent  results  were  obtained,  without, 
however,  a  mode  being  lighted  on  which  could  with  confidence  be  called 
identical  with  that  of  Dernier. 

After  enumerating  various  new  field  apparatus  tor  wet  and  for  dry 
processes,  and  going  over  the  various  other  subjects  and  discussions 
which  had  come  before  the  Society,  with  most  of  which  we  are  already 
fully  acquainted,  the  Secretary  proceeded  to  state  that  some  progress 
had  been  made  with  the  perfecting  of  the  lantern,  several  new  styles  of 
apparatus  having  been  brought  before  the  Society  during  last  year. 

The  connection  of  the  Society  extended  now  to  every  part  of  the 
earth.  Letters  and  news  came  to  it  from  China,  pictures  from  Japan, 
from  the  north  pole,  from  Australia,  and  even  from  the  land  of  the 
Mormons,  not  to  mention  those  which  came  from  places  less  remote. 
The  Society  is  thus  a  sort  of  physiological  contradiction.  Photography 
has  come  to  be  practised  in  China— that  proverbially  stagnant  land — by 
the  natives.  From  those  lands  of  progress,  England  and  America, 
most  astounding  results  are  reported  on  the  subject  of  spirit  photo¬ 
graphy.  (What  guileless  people  our  Berlin  brethren  must  be  !) 

Several  further  points  were  touched  upon  by  the  Secretary,  which  are 
not  of  a  kind  to  interest  us  specially.  Another  report  was  read  by  Herr 
Fechner,  wholly  relating  to  a  local  matter  with  which  our  readers  could 
have  no  sort  of  interest,  and  after  this  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the 
ordinary  business. 

First  came  a  letter  from  Herr  Kruger,  from  New  York,  correcting  a 
mistake  in  the  communication  of  Herr  Schone  read  at  a  previous  meet¬ 
ing,  and  concerning  what  is  called  “pneumatic ”  development.  In  con¬ 
tradiction  to  what  Herr  Schone  said,  this  correspondent  states  that  it 
is  not  on  the  lights  that  a  stream  of  air  is  to  be  directed,  but  on  the 
shadows,  and  that  by  so  doing  the  latter  are  brought  more  fully  out. 
Herr  Kruger  uses  an  india-rubber  ball  with  a  tube  attached  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  similar,  no  doubt,  to  those  that  used  to  be  employed  for  blowing 
off  the  dry  colour  from  glass  positives,  when  they  were  in  vogue,  tinted. 
His  object  is  to  strengthen  the  action  of  the  developer,  while  that  of 
Herr  Schone  is  to  weaken  it. 

Herr  Prang,  of  Boston,  had  forwarded  a  series  of  stereoscopic  views 
of  San  Francisco  and  California,  comprising  two  views  of  Utah  and  the 
line  of  the  Pacific  Railroad.  The  Mormon  photographs  were  by  a  Mr. 
Savage,  and  those  of  California  by  Mr.  Watkins.  They  were  greatly 
admired,  and  excited  much  interest. 

The  Secretary  (Herr  Quidde)  referred  to  an  article  in  Photo- 
graphischen  Notizen  on  the  subject  of  long  exposures,  in  which  the 
writer  recommended,  as  cures  of  the  evils  attendant  on  them,  before  all 
things  clean  slides — the  insides  of  which  should  be  coated  with  asphalt 
varnish,  and  after  these  a  porous  collodion,  damp  cloths  in  the  camera, 
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and  a  weak  silver  bath.  The  Secretary  said  that  his  business  was 
principally  in  pictures  coloured  in  oil,  and  that  he  used  for  that  purpose 
pictures  taken  with  a  long  exposure,  and  that  his  experience  took  him 
entirely  with  the  writer  in  his  remarks ;  the  difficulties  were  very  great 
in  warm  weather,  and  rendered  the  work  often  very  troublesome. 

Herr  Krone  recommended  that  for  long  exposures  the  plate  should  be 
immersed  in  succession  in  two  baths — the  first  an  eight-per-cent. ,  and  the 
second  a  five-per-cent. — so  that  the  last  deposit  of  free  silver  might  be 
weak.  This  last  bath  was  not  to  be  acidified.  When  the  wet  surface  of 
the  plate  was  more  and  more  dried  up  through  a  lengthened  exposure  the 
layer  of  free  nitrate  naturally  became  more  and  more  condensed,  until 
it  at  length  partly  dissolved  the  iodide  of  silver  from  the  film.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  the  last  solution  in  which  the  bath  was  placed  was  weak  that  would 
not  so  rapidly  take  place.  In  this  manner  the  speaker  had  obtained 
negatives  of  interiors  free  from  markings,  with  exposures  of  from  an 
hour  and  a-half  to  an  hour  and  three-quarters.  The  earlier  recommend¬ 
ation  of  Brightman  to  flow  water  over  the  plate  before  exposure,  and 
after  it  again  to  coat  the  film  with  silver,  did  not  appear  to  him  practi¬ 
cable,  neither  had  he  obtained  satisfactory  results  by  the  use  of 
glycerine. 

Herr  Roloff  exhibited  several  of  Grasshoff’s  original  plates,  which 
were  destroyed  by  cracks  resembling  mole  runs,  and  asked  if  he  could 
be  told  how  to  prevent  them  or  remove  the  damage.  He  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  remove  the  varnish  by  letting  the  plates  lie  face  upwards  in 
a  flat  dish  for  six  hours  ;  the  cracks  will  by  that  time  have  flattened  out 
of  themselves,  and  the  plates  may  be  re-varnished. 

This  concluded  the  business  of  the  Society,  and  the  meeting  was 
adjourned. 
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Reversed  Negatives. — M.  Geymet’s  Methods  of  Transferring.— 

COLLODION-CUIR. — LAST  MEETING  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY 

of  France.— The  Mariotype.— New  Printing  Processes,  &c. 

If  our  printing  difficulties  are  to  be  solved  by  the  introduction  of  the 
printing-press  and  the  inking  roller,  as  many  persons  venture  to  pre¬ 
dict— a  method  which  will  involve  the  taking  of  our  negatives  reversed — 
it  becomes  important  to  consider  how  that  had  best  be  effected. 

There  are  three  methods  at  present  in  use  for  reversing  the  negative. 
The  first  consists  in  the  employment  of  a  reflector,  either  in  front  of  the 
lens  or  within  the  camera ;  the  second,  in  transferring  the  negative  to  a 
film  of  gelatine ;  the  third,  in  exposing  the  plate  with  its  back  to  the 
lens. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  new  printing  process  of  photocollography  should 
involve  this  serious  change  in  our  mode  of  taking  negatives  ;  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  escape  from  it.  We  must,  therefore,  consider  well  which 
of  the  above  three  methods  of  taking  a  reversed  negative  is  the  best. 

A  reflector,  either  in  the  form  of  a  prism  before  the  lens,  or  of  a  mirror 
within  the  camera,  will  involve  of  necessity  a  loss  of  light,  a  longer 
exposure,  a  risk  of  distortion,  and  a  complete  change  in  the  form  of  the 
camera  front  for  short-focus  lenses,  and  a  wide  field  of  view.  Never¬ 
theless,  this  plan  is  adopted  by  some  large  carbon-printing  firms,  who 
use  the  method  of  single  transfer  in  copying  paintings,  and  employ  a 
mirror  for  reflecting  the  image  into  the  lens,  the  painting  being  lighted 
from  the  zenith. 

The  transferring  of  a  fine  negative  from  the  hard  and  spotless  surface 
of  a  transparent  glass  plate  to  the  comparatively  imperfect  surface  of  a 
sheet  of  gelatine  seems  to  be  a  backward  step  at  the  very  threshold  of 
the  new  process  of  printing,  since  it  must  not  only  introduce  imper¬ 
fections  into  the  negative  which  did  not  exist  before,  but  must  always 
be  attended  with  some  risk  of  ruining  it  altogether,  even  in  the  hands  of 
the  most  expert  operator.  I  have  seen  some  rather  large  collections  of 
transferred  negatives,  both  in  London  and  Paris,  lying  between  the 
leaves  of  a  book,  and  I  can  assure  the  reader  that  the  sight  of  them  has 
not  filled  me  with  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  process.  Commend  me 
to  a  fine  negative  upon  a  glass  plate;  or,  in  default  of  that,  upon  a 
sheet  of  mica.  I  have  not  yet  “gone  mad”  about  negatives  upon 
crumpled  and  specky  films  of  gelatine,  whatever  I  may  do  at  some 
future  period.  In  my  present  mood  I  would  rather  work  with  a  reflec¬ 
tor  than  transfer  my  films ;  but,  if  my  mood  should  change,  no  doubt 
our  “  Peripatetic”  friend  will  make  a  note  of  it. 

But  the  third  and  last  plan  seems  to  me  the  best ;  and  our  thanks  are 
due  to  Dr.  Nicol,  of  Edinburgh,  for  recalling  our  attention  to  it.  Why 
not  take  our  negatives  for  this  new  printing  process  with  the  back  of 
the  plate,  instead  of  the  film,  next  to  the  lens?  Let  us  discuss  the 
method  fairly. 


In  the  first  place,  will  this  injure  the  definition  ?  I  have  tried  the 
plan  many  times,  and  find  that  it  does  not  perceptibly  affect  it.  The 
late  M.  le  Baron  Gros — a  great  authority  in  France,  and  one  of  the 
fathers  of  our  art — used  positively  to  assert  that  the  definition  was 
improved  by  this  method  of  working !  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  practical 
loss  of  good  definition  may,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  nil. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  these  positive  advantages  in  the  method, 
viz. : — First,  there  will  be  less  blurring  by  reflection  (at  least  I  believe 
so);  secondly,  the  film  will  be  better  protected  from  dust,  and  will 
retain  its  moisture  longer. 

In  this  method  of  working  the  back  of  the  plate  must  always  be 
wiped  scrupulously  clean  and  dry;  and  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  dew  from  condensing  upon  it  within  the  camera.  The  risk  of  this 
happening  is  not,  however,  greater  than  that  of  dew  condensing  upon 
the  back  of  the  lens. 

It  will  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  alter  the  construction  of  the  dark 
slide,  and  how  this  had  best  be  done  is  a  little  problem  for  future  dis¬ 
cussion.  I  am  going  shortly  to  have  some  new  slides  made  for  exposing 
the  plates  with  their  back  to  the  lens,  and  when  these  have  been  planned 
and  tested  the  reader  shall  hear  all  about  them.  Some  few  years  ago 
Mr.  Wood,  of  Cheapside,  altered  a  common  dark  slide  for  me  for  the 
above  purpose,  by  simply  removing  the  central  spring  from  the  back 
shutter,  and  replacing  it  by  four  smaller  springs  of  silver — one  at  each 
corner  of  the  shutter — which  pressed  against  the  corners  of  the  film, 
doing  it  no  more  harm  than  the  silver  wires  upon  which  it  commonly 
rests. 

I  have  been  led  to  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  various  modes  of 
taking  reversed  negatives  by  reading  the  following  methods  of  trans¬ 
ferring  the  film  to  the  gelatine,  which  are  described  by  M.  Geymet  in 
his  recent  work  on  photolithography  : — 

To  Transfer  a  Negative  to  Collodion- Leather. —When  the  negative 
has  been  fixed  and  washed,  and  is  quite  dry,  but  has  not  been  var¬ 
nished,  pour  over  it  a  film  of  gelatine  at  ten  per  cent.  This  is  to  be 
applied  in  the  manner  to  be  described  presently  for  the  transfer  to 
gelatine. 

Let  the  gelatine  dry,  and  then  cover  it  with  the  sheet  of  collodion- 
leather.  When  this  has  adhered  perfectly  wash  it  under  water  until 
all  greasy  lines  have  disappeared. 

Let  it  dry  spontaneously  ;  then  cut  off  the  entire  film  with  the  point 
of  a  penknife  passed  round  at  a  short  distance  from  the  edges  of  the 
plate.  It  will  detach  itself  without  difficulty,  and  may  be  removed  by 
one  of  its  corners. 

The  collodion-leather  is  made  thus  : — 

Ether  .  500  cubic  cents. 

Alcohol  ‘830  . 500  ,,  ,, 

Pyroxyline .  2  grammes. 

Castor  oil  .  5  ,, 

Add  the  castor  oil  after  the  pyroxyline  has  perfectly  dissolved,  and 
shake  the  mixture  well.  Wait  until  all  the  air-bubbles  have  dis¬ 
appeared  before  using  the  collodion.  It  is  the  best  plan  to  keep  it  for 
several  days  before  use.  The  castor  oil  gives  suppleness  to  the  film. 

I  may  remark  here  that  sheets  of  collodion-leather  (“  collodion- cuir,” 
as  it  is  called  in  France)  can  be  obtained  ready  made  from  M.  Marion, 
in  Paris,  at  his  depot  in  the  Cite  Bergose.  It  can  easily  be  sent  by 
post.  It  is  made  of  different  thicknesses,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  sub¬ 
stance.  If  negatives  are  to  be  transferred  the  above  process  seems  to 
be  a  good  way  of  doing  it,  though  I  fancy  it  might  be  simplified  by 
using  the  gelatine  thinner,  and  sticking  the  sheet  of  collodion-leather 
to  it  before  it  gets  quite  dry.  Possibly  a  thin  solution  of  gum- water 
run  over  the  negative  before  it  gets  dry  after  the  washing,  and  then 
applying  the  collodion-leather,  might  answer.  It  would,  at  any  rate, 
be  worth  trying.  To  amateur  tourists  a  good  and  simple  method  of 
transferring  their  negatives,  so  that  they  could  be  carried  between 
the  leaves  of  a  book,  without  fear  of  breakage,  and  with  a  great  dimi¬ 
nution  of  weight  and  bulk,  would  be  an  important  gain.  Negatives  of 
rustic  scenery  and  subjects  would  bear  this  treatment  without  being 
open  to  the  objections  which  I  have  pointed  out  in  a  preceding 
paragraph.  The  collodion-leather  may  be  of  the  thickest  kind  when  the 
prints  are  to  be  made  by  photocollography. 

The  next  method  of  transferring  which  M.  Geymet  describes  is  as 
follows.  He  gives  the  credit  of  it  to  M.  Jeanrenaud,  whom  I  have 
seen  employ  it  very  nicely  and  with  perfect  success,  on  the  occasion  of 
my  last  visit  to  Paris.  This  gentleman  is  an  accomplished  amateur, 
and  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
France  : — 
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Let  the  negative  dry,  after  fixing  and  washing  it  ;  then  varnish  the 
edges,  and  immerse  it  in  the  following  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  : — 

Water .  1000  cubic  cents. 

Hydrochloric  acid  . .  50  ,,  ,, 

This  treatment  gives  the  film  a  tendency  to  quit  the  glass.  As  soon 
as  you  suppose  that  the  adherence  is  broken  remove  the  glass  carefully 
from  the  dish  and  place  it  in  a  dish  filled  with  fresh  water.  Leave  it  in 
this  a  few  minutes,  and  then  set  it  up  to  dry. 

Now  dissolve  over  a  hot-water  bath — 


Water  .  100  cubic  cents. 

Gelatine  . 10  grammes. 

Glycerine . 5  cubic  cents. 


Filter  it  through  paper. 

The  next  job  will  be — or,  rather,  it  should  have  been  previously 
done — to  make  the  negative  into  a  tray  by  gumming  strips  of  paper  at 
the  back,  all  round  the  edges  of  the  plate,  turning  them  up  in 
front,  and  pinching  them  together  at  the  corners. 

Into  this  tray,  placed  perfectly  level,  is  to  be  poured  the  above  warm 
solution  of  gelatine,  so  as  to  form  a  film  of  the  required  thickness. 
(M.  Jeanrenaud’s  films  which  I  have  seen  are  about  as  thick  as  stout 
cardboard,  and  much  more  so  than  those  of  the  Heliotype  Company.) 
But,  beforedoingthis,  the  film  must  be  coated  with  collodionmadethus  : — 

Alcohol  ’820  .  100  cubic  cents. 

Ether  - .  100  ,, 

Glycerine .  100  ,, 

Pyroxyline  .  4  grammes. 

I  may  here  observe  that  the  application  of  the  above  extraordinary 
kind  of  collodion  is  an  innovation  upon  the  process  which  M.  Jean- 
renaud  showed  me  last  year  in  M.  Davanne’s  studio.  Whether  it  is 
due  to  him  or  to  M.  Geymet  I  cannot  say. 

When  the  above  collodion  film  has  had  time  to  evaporate  and  become 
perfectly  dry  pour  upon  it  the  gelatine.  When  the  whole  is  dry  cut 
off  the  entire  film  with  the  point  of  a  penknife,  as  before. 

The  negative  is  supple  and  flexible,  and  must  be  kept  between  the 
leaves  of  a  book.  It  has  a  tendency  to  curl,  which  may  be  cured  to 
some  extent  by  keeping  it  under  pressure  for  a  few  days. 

The  process  reads  simple  enough  ;  but,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it 
in  the  expert  hands  of  its  inventor,  it  has  its  little  troubles  and  diffi¬ 
culties,  like  everything  else  that  is  photographic.  For  instance,  the 
upper  surface  of  the  gelatine  film  is  very  liable  to  form  ridges  and 
inequalities,  which  require  a  great  deal  of  coaxing  at  the  hands  of  the 
operator  to  induce  them  to  depart. 

As  for  old  varnished  negatives  M.  Geymet  regards  them  as  hopeless, 
and  recommends  that  they  be  reversed  by  means  of  a  copying  camera. 

But  all  this  complication  may  be  avoided  by  simply  shifting  the 
springs  of  the  back  shutter  of  the  dark  slide,  and  taking  the  negative 
through  the  glass.  At  any  rate,  let  our  dark  slides  in  future  be  made 
so  that  they  can  be  used  either  way.  Opticians,  please  make  a  note  of 
it,  for  it  is  a  new  want  which  may  soon  be  severely  felt. 

M.  Leon  Vidal  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  with  his  photopoly¬ 
chromes  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  as 
was  promised.  The  meeting,  nevertheless,  was  an  interesting  one, 
according  to  the  brief  report  of  it  which  has  reached  me.  Some  mag¬ 
nificent  proofs  by  Mr.  Edwards’s  process  of  enlargement  were  exhi¬ 
bited,  which  excited  general  admiration,  but  which,  according  to  M. 
Lacan,  were  not  superior  to  those  by  the  new  process  of  MM.  Lambert 
and  Vuillier.  M.  Rousellon  also  exhibited  some  plates  by  his  new 
method  of  helioengraving,  based  on  the  Woodbury  process,  and  which 
is  still  a  secret ;  for,  like  many  other  knowing  gentlemen,  he  has  far 
greater  faith  in  a  secret  than  in  a  patent.  One  of  these  plates,  it  is 
said,  measured  a  metre.  M.  Geymet  exhibited  some  bottles  of  varnish 
and  of  gelatine,  and  also  some  prepared  paper  for  his  phototype 
process,  and  made  some  remarks  thereon  with  which  I  will  not  now 
trouble  the  reader*.  And,  lastly,  the  new  Mariotype  process  of  carbon 
printing,  in  which  everyone  is  beginning  to  be  so  much  interested,  was 
worked  in  presence  of  the  members.  Nor  must  I  forget  to  add  that  Mr. 
Vanderweyde  was  present  to  demonstrate  his  mode  of  retouching, 
with  which,  it  is  said,  he  succeeded  to  perfection. 

Apropos  of  the  Mariotype  :  M.  Marion  has  just  published  a  little 
pamphlet  under  the  title  of  Photographic  au  Oharhon.  Initiateur  pour 
tous,  1873 — a  “modest  little  work,”  according  to  its  author,  in  which 
the  new  processes  are  described  ;  but  these  appear  to  be  undergoing  so 
many  transformations  from  week  to  week  that  I  am  afraid  to  say  much 
about  them  at  present.  It  appears  now  that  only  a  single  second  of 
pressure  by  contact  will  suffice. 
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But,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  carbon  printing  requires  the  separate 
exposure  of  every  print  to  light  in  contact  with  the  negative,  and  surely 
no  process  of  this  kind  can  enter  into  serious  rivalry  with  tbe  printing- 
press.  Which  of  us  has  not  lost  many  a  precious  negative  through 
accidents  to  which  it  is  always  subject  in  this  method  of  printing?  If 
only  for  the  safety  of  our  negatives,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  set  up 
either  a  printing-press  or  a  copying  camera.  Let  us  have  prints  in  per¬ 
manent  ink  upon  paper,  which  do  not  require  fixing  and  mounting  ;  or 
transparencies  upon  glass  ;  or  prints  upon  opal ;  or  enamels.  Let  us 
have  no  more  fading  silver  prints,  or  negatives  destroyed  by  contact¬ 
printing.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  beginning  to  reconcile  myself  to  the 
change,  and  have  begun  by  setting  up  a  copying  camera,  to  be  followed, 
possibly,  ere  long,  by  a  portable  little  printing-press.  “  C'c  n'est  que  k 
premier  pas  qui  coute .” 

I  despatched  the  other  day  a  dozen  of  the  negatives,  taken  upon  damp 
albumenised  plates  during  my  recent  tour,  and  referred  to  in  recent 
letters,  to  the  Heliotype  Company  to  Regent-street,  at  the  same  time 
requesting  one  of  our  Editors  to  go  and  have  a  look  at  them.*  They  are 
curiosities,  on  account  of  having  been  taken  by  a  new  method  of  keeping 
plates  moist  during  an  entire  day  ;  and  I  wish  to  point  out  their  entire 
freedom  from  blurring,  notwithstanding  that  the  exposures  were  in  every 
case  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  darkest  details  in  the  shadows.  Amongst 
them  are  three  very  difficult  interiors,  which  used  always  to  break  down 
by  the  common  wet  process  ;  also  the  negative  of  the  old  houses  at 
Malestroit  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  last  letter. 


f 

Although  I  never  used  in  these  negatives  a  smaller  stop  than  yet 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  severest  critic  will  not  find  any  difference  in 
definition  between  the  margin  and  the  centre  of  the  field,  although  the 
included  angle  was  generally  60°.  For  instance,  in  the  negative  just 
referred  to  there  is  at  the  extreme  margin  of  the  plate  the  image  of  a 
small  board,  upon  which  may  be  read  under  a  magnifier,  with  the  same 
distinctness  as  if  it  were  in  the  centre  of  the  picture ,  the  words  “  bureau 
de  la  navigation  ”  and  “octroi,"  the  board  itself  being  almost  microscopic. 

These  negatives  were  taken  with  an  actinic  doublet  of  six  inches 
equivalent  focus,  the  plates  being  six  and  three-quarter  inches  square. 
As  for  flare,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the  sky  cuts  everywhere 
as  sharp  as  a  razor  against  the  outlines  of  the  buildings,  without 
spreading  in  the  slightest  degree  —  a  result  which  is  probably  not 
entirely  optical,  but  partly  chemical,  since  it  cannot  be  so  well  obtained, 
according  to  my  experience,  with  long  exposures  in  the  common  wet 
process.  These  negatives  include  old  street  scenes,  interiors,  dark, 
shady  lanes,  rocks  by  the  river  side,  barges,  cromlechs,  et  hoc  genus 
omne.  I  have  just  varnished  about  forty  more,  so  the  trip  was  not  an 
idle  one,  and  I  hope  I  have  profited  by  the  experiences  that  it  has 
afforded  me. 

In  nearly  every  case  I  exposed  with  a  pair  of  round-front  cameras 
side  by  side,  and  have  therefore  got  duplicates  of  many  of  the  nega¬ 
tives  sent  away,  or  I  should  not  have  liked  to  submit  them  to  the  risks 
of  the  journey,  even  in  the  cause  of  science. 


For  the  sake  of  those  "who  may  think  of  a  photo-boating  trip  in 
Brittany,  I  may  add  that  the  canals  will  be  closed  this  year  during  the 
month  of  July  only.  The  three  best  months  in  the  year  will  therefore 
be  available.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Redon,  June  23,  1873. 

— ♦ — 

American  National  Photographic  Association. — Retouching.— 

Paste  for  Mounting  Photographs.— World’s  Fairs.— Criticism. 
The  approaching  Convention  and  Exhibition  of  the  National  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association  seems  to  absorb  so  much  of  the  time  and  attention 
of  our  photographers  that  the  photographic  nest  has  hatched  no  eggs, 
or,  rather,  the  chickens -hatched  during  the  past  month  are  not  worth 
taking  to  market;  and  I  should  judge,  from  the  contents  of  the  foreign 
correspondents  to  our  journals  here,  that  the  same  condition  of  affairs 
exists  in  Europe  also. 

Mr.  Baker,  the  Local  Secretary  of  the  National  Photographic  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  closing  an  article  to  “  exhibitors,”  remarks  : —  . 

“  To  greater  skill  in  plain  photography  we  must  sooner  or  later  come.  The 
public  in  the  end  tire  of  and  detest  the  falseness  of  so  much  touching.  Nature, 
and  not  ’■finish,'  will  be  required  of  us.  Then  we  will  become  ‘  artists '  in  our 
own  right,  and  while  we  obey  the  same  laws,  will  not  imitate  the  manner  and 
tricks  of  painters  or  engravers,  but  in  our  own  section  of  the  realm  of  art 
practice  our  own  methods  of  representation.” 

*  He  called  as  requested,  but  found  that  the  negatives  had  been  sent  to  the  printing 
works  in  Kilburn. — Eds. 
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This,  at  the  end  of  the  controversy  on  Retouching,  which  stirred  up  the 
i  ire  of  so  many  of  our  photographers,  shows  that,  notwithstanding  the 
severity  with  which  my  articles  against  retouching  were  criticised,  they 
have  not  been  without  their  effect;  for  the  position  assumed  by  Mr. 
Baker  is  precisely  that  which  I  desired  to  have  taken  by  our  photo¬ 
graphers.  The  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Baker  has  come  must  be 
eventually  adopted  by  every  photographer  who  desires  to  bring  photo¬ 
graphy  to  that  standard  of  excellence  to  which  it  can  attain  only  by 
casting  off  the  trammels  of  artistic  taste,  as  it  is  called — a  taste  that 
has  to  be  educated,  and  therefore  not,  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  true 
taste.  I  contend  that  true  taste  is  inherent  in  the  soul,  and  it  is  only 
by  this  inborn  taste  art  should  be  judged.  There  is  much  fallacy  in  the 
artistic  taste  of  the  present  day,  and,  like  preaching,  we  are  to  sift  it, 
accepting  the  true  and  rejecting  the  false. 

The  criticisms  of  your  correspondent,  John  Leslie,  is  a  good  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  stated,  and  his  “humble  opinion”  is  the  right  one. 
Many  painters,  even  among  the  “great  masters,”  have  been  put  to  the 
blush  by  the  criticisms  of  men  who,  without  the  refinements  of  educated 
taste,  with  the  light  of  nature  and  good  judgment  only  to  guide  them, 
have  pointed  out  defects  in  their  pictures  which  they  themselves  could 
not  perceive.  In  my  humble  opinion  some  writers  have  done  more  harm 
than  good  in  their  dissertations  on.  artistic  taste.  When  photographers 
are  guided  more  by  the  laivs  of  nature  than  the  rules  of  art  the  highest 
standard  of  pleasure  to  the  eye  of  correct  taste  will  be  possible,  and  not 
until  then.  And  photography  is  to  be  the  educator  of  artists’  minds  in 
the  attainment  of  this  standard.  One  of  the  best  painters  in  America, 
when  speaking  of  the  benefits  “art”  might  derive  from  photography, 
said : — 

“  The  effect  of  the  moment  is  secured  in  all  its  parts ;  there  is  no  chance  for 
the  shadows  and  lights  to  change,  so  that  the  parts  become  discordant  or  out 
of  keeping,  as  often  unavoidably  happens  in  making  drawings  from  landscape. 
And  so  in  regard  to  draperies.  The  stiff,  artificial  lay  figure,  on  which  drapery 
never  looks  natural,  is  now  less  used  ;  but  the  living  model  sits  with  the  cos¬ 
tume  required,  and  all  the  folds  are  taken  at  the  same  moment  in  perfect  con- 
gruity  with  each  other.  From  such  materials  the  artist  obtains  true  outlines, 
true  masses  of  shadow  and  light,  and  upon  this  basis  the  finish  is  easily  given 
direct  from  the  natural  objects.” 

Prate  as  we  will  about  artistic  effects,  men  love  natural  effects  better ; 
for  they  are  better  reminders  of  the  original,  and  therefore  meet  the 
soul-cravings  more  perfectly. 

There  seems  to  be  still  much  trouble  given  by  the  pastes  used  for 
mounting  photographs,  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  give 
the  method  I  have  practised  for  sixteen  years  without  detriment  to  the 
prints.  I  have  tried  all  the  pastes  recommended  during  that  time,  but 
have  found  none  so  good  as  starch  paste,  made  in  the  following  way  : — 
Dissolve  the  starch  in  cold  water  to  the  consistency  of  milk,  and  strain 
it  through  fine  muslin.  Then  boil  it  over  a  slow  fire  until  it  feels  quite 
sticky  to  the  fingers,  then  stir  in  four  or  five  drops  of  oil  of  cloves 
to  each  pint  of  paste,  and  pour  it  into  a  jar  with  a  tight-fitting  cover  to 
keep  out  dust  and  insects.  I  have  kept  this  paste  until  the  last  brush¬ 
ful  was  used  up,  over  a  month,  perfectly  sweet,  and  have  no  doubt  it 
will  keep  longer.  I  have  photographs  in  albums,  scrap-books,  and 
frames  mounted  with  it  fifteen  years  ago  that  have  not  been  changed 
by  it  in  the  least.  One  advantage  in  using  this  paste  is — that  it  can  be 
spread  very  thin  without  losing  its  adhesive  qualities. 

By  the  recent  action  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  U.  S. 
Centennial  Commission  the  Director-General  has  received  power  to 
direct  and  supervise  all  the  agencies  to  be  employed  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  promote  and  perfect  the  plans  for  the  coming  Centennial 
Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  ;  and  if  his  wishes  are  met  ground  will  soon 
be  broken  on  Fairmount  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  although 
three  years  have  to  elapse  before  the  opening.  The  delays  heretofore 
experienced  in  opening  “World’s  Fairs”  beyond  the  specified  time  is 
to  be  avoided  if  possible  by  this  early  commencement.  That  nothing 
may  be  left  undone  to  give  efficiency  to  his  acts  the  Director-General 
has  gone  to  Vienna — there  to  learn  what  he  can  ;  and  on  his  return  he 
will  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  work  before  him.  The  ideas  of  the 
Commission  are  large,  and,  if  consummated,  will  excel  in  magnificence 
all  preceding  International  Expositions. 

I  beg  friend  “Aliquis’s”  pardon,  but  if  he  construe  my  remarks  in 
a  former  communication  as  an  “  exhibition  of  the  primal  savage  element 
in  man,”  he  has  made  a  mistake,  for  I  certainly  felt  none  of  that  dis¬ 
position.  I  only  objected  to  his  doubting  my  statements  as  to  the  | 


manner  of  working  of  some  of  our  photographers ;  but  as  to  his 
“wholesome  criticism,”  I  hope  I  took  it  as  it  was  intended,  and  I 
assure  him  I  neither  felt  nor  feel  any  heartburnings  on  that  score.  As 
I  have  said  before,  my  desire,  as  your  correspondent,  is  to  please  your 
readers,  and  any  suggestions  from  yourselves  or  them  I  shall  always 
strive  to  carry  out.  I  may  have  a  savage  (an  American  manner,  if  you 
please)  way  of  expressing  myself  sometimes,  because  I  was  “brought 
up  ”  among  the  north-western  Indians  of  this  country  ;  but  you  may 
rest  assured  that  I  set  down  naught  in  anger  or  malice.  So  I  hope 
that  “  Aliquis  ”  will  not  consider  me  too  savage  to  be  instructed,  if  he 
feel  so  disposed.  H.  H.  Spelling. 

New  Yorlc,  June  9,  1873. 

TPIE  EFFECT  OF  COLOURED  GLASS  ON  LIGHT.  . 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — There  recently  appeared  in  your  columns  an  article  on 
the  abovfe  subject,  by  Mr.  D.  Winstanley.  The  author  appears  to 
think  he  has  made  some  original  observations  on  the  absorption  of  light 
by  coloured  glass,  and  believes  his  results  to  be  opposed  to  theory. 
This  is  not  the  case,  the  effects  observed  by  Mr.  Winstanley  being 
readily  explainable  by  the  aid  of  the  common  theory  now  generally 
adopted,  though  they  certainly  seem  anomalous  when  viewed  by  the 
somewhat  ancient  and  obsolete  theory  mentioned  and  apparently 
held  by  Mr.  Winstanley. 

If  your  contributor  had  taken  the  usual  course  of  observing  the 
lights  through  a  pi-ism,  he  would  at  once  have  suspected  the  true  origin 
of  the  effects  he  considers  anomalous. 

Mr.  Winstanley  commences  by  remarking  that,  when  he  looks 
“  through  several  thicknesses  of  cobalt  blue  glass,  a  red  colour  becomes 
apparent,  but  only  when  the  light  is  seriously  diminished;  whilst  it  is 
seen  with  great  beauty  and  fair  brilliance  when  yellow  as  well  as  blue 
is  used.” 

If  Mr.  Winstanley  had  observed  the  absorption  spectrum  of  the 
cobalt  blue  glass,  he  would  have  found  that,  while  it  transmitted  the 
blue  and  violet  light  unchanged,  it  exerted  a  remarkable  power  of 
absorbing  the  yellow  light,  and  also  some  of  the  green  and  red,  the  spec¬ 
trum  having  three  dark  bands  in  it,  cutting  out  the  centre  red,  the 
yellow,  and  some  of  the  green  light.  So  the  transmitted  light  would 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  blue  with  some  red  and  a  little  green. 

The  effect  upon  the  spectrum  of  increasing  the  number  of  plates  of 
blue  glass  is  first  to  absorb  the  green  rays  more  completely,  then  the 
orange  red,  then  the  yellowish-green,  and  then  the  blue ;  so  that, 
ultimately,  the  light  transmitted  consists  only  of  a  little  violet  (of  very 
low  luminosity)  and  the  extreme  red,  which  is  scarcely  diminished  in 
intensity.  All  this  was  discovered  and  explained  many  years  ago,  and 
Mr.  Winstanley  has  rediscovered  it  without  explaining  it. 

The  fact  that  cobalt  blue  glass  transmits  easily  the  extreme  red  of 
the  spectrum  is  made  use  of  in  every  chemical  laboratory  in  testing  for 
potassium,  compounds  of  which  give  a  violet  colour  when  heated  in  a 
gas  flame,  the  light  being  a  mixture  of  red  and  a  little  violet — just  the 
tints  that  cobalt  glass  transmits  most  readily—  Avhile  the  yellow  light 
given  by  any  sodium  present  is  entirely  absorbed. 

In  the  same  manner  Mr.  Winstanley  Avould  have  found  the  yellow 
glass  to  stop  the  blue  and  violet  lights  (hence  its  use  in  photography) 
while  freely  transmitting  the  less  refrangible  end  of  the  spectrum — 
that  is,  the  red,  yellow,  and  green  rays. 

Mr.  Winstanley  found  a  gas  flame  looked  purple  when  viewed 
through  three  or  four  thicknesses  of  cobalt  blue  glass,  but  by  using 
one  yellow  glass  in  addition,  the  flame  looked  a  splendid  red  colour  ; 
that  is,  the  yellow  glass  cut  out  the  blue  and  violet  light  so  that  the 
extreme  red  (to  which  both  the  glasses  are  transparent)  was  seen  in 
greater  purity. 

The  prevailing  tint  is  necessarily  red  when  many  blue  glasses  are 
used,  as  they  transmit  comparatively  little  green  light ;  but  when  the 
blue  glasses  are  not  used  in  excess,  sufficient  passes  to  produce  various 
shades  of  green. 

If  Mr.  Winstanley  had  made  his  experiments  with  solutions  of 
ammonio-sulphate  of  copper  of  different  strengths,  instead  of  with 
cobalt  blue  glass,  he  would  have  obtained  substantially  different 
results,  which  might  have  led  to  some  profitable  reflections. 

As  to  the  difference  in  the  transmitted  light,  according  to  whether 
the  source  is  a  gas-flame  or  the  sky,  the  merest  tyro  in  the  study  of 
light  is  aware  that  gas-flames  give  excess  of  yellow  light,  while  the  sky 
shines  with  excess  of  blue  light.  In  fact,  the  gas  flame  light  is  similar 
to  light  which  has  passed  through  a  light  yellow  glass,  and  the  sky¬ 
light  is  similar  to  white  light  which  has  passed  through  a  weak  solution 
of  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper. 

By  a  careful  application  of  these  considerations  all  the  effects 
observed  by  Mr.  Winstanley  are  readily  explained,  while  they  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  only  attempt  at  solution  made  by  your 
contributor. 

I  do  not  know  what  text-book  Mr.  Winstanley  credits  with  the 
theory  of  light  which  explains  the  blueness  of  glass  by  stating  that 
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blue  glass  permits  only  blue  light  to  pass ;  but,  at  any  rate,  he  hacl 
better  change  it  for  a  more  reliable  manual. 

In  any  further  observations  on  colour  Mr.  Winstanley  will  find  it 
convenient  to  discard  the  erroneous  and  misleading  theory  that  yellow 
is  a  primary  colour,  as  it  is  very  often  essential  to  a  true  explanation  of 
effects  to  remember  that  yellow  light  is  a  mixture  of  red  and  green 
lights,  and  that  green  is  a  true  primary  colour,  the  blending  of  yellow 
and  blue  lights  resulting  in  the  production  of  a  pure  white.  This 
theory  has  been  beautifully  illustrated  and  explained  by  Professor 
Clerk-Maxwell,  and  simple  methods  of  experimentally  proving  its  truth 
were  described  by  me  in  Nature,  in  September,  1871. — I  am,  yours,  & c. 

1,  Surrey -street,  Sheffield,  Alfred  H.  Allen,  F.C.S. 

June  21,  1873. 

COPYRIGHT  QUERIES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  just  received  an  order  from  America  for  a 
large  number  of  cartes  from  negatives  I  registered  a  week  ago,  I  am 
anxious  to  obtain  the  following  information,  and  shall  esteem  it  a  great 
favour  if  you,  or  some  of  your  readers,  will  kindly  advise  me  in  the 
matter 

1st. — If  a  picture  has  been  registered  in  this  country,  is  it  necessary 
that  it  should  be  again  registered  in  America  to  protect  it  from  being 
copied  in  that  country  ?  If  so,  how  can  such  registration  be  effected  ? 
and  what  are  the  charges  ? 

2nd.™ Is  there  any  duty  to  pay  upon  photographs  exported  from  this 
country  to  America  ?  If  so,  what  is  the  amount  ?  or  where  can  par¬ 
ticulars  he  obtained  ? 

3rd.  — What  is  the  best  and  cheapest  way  to  send  photographs  from 
hence  to  America? — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Thos.  Forrest. 

Cambrian  Studio,  Pontypridd,  June  24,  1873. 

P.S.— I  think  that  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  photographers  if  you 
or  some  other  qualified  gentleman  would  publish  a  small  pamphlet 
upon  the  much-neglected,  but  important,  question  of  copyright  in 
photographs. 

[Will  some  correspondent  give  the  desired  information  ? — Eds.] 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

1  will  exchange  Elbert  Anderson’s  Skylight  and  Park  Room  for  the  second 
edition  of  M.  Carey  Lea’s  Manual.  —  Address,  J.  Warman,  Bampton, 
Faringdon. 

I  will  exchange  a  splendid  group  triplet  of  Dallmeyer’s,  capable  of  taking 
12  X  10  landscapes  and  portraits  in  the  studio,  for  one  of  his  rapid  portrait 
lenses.— Address,  H.  Wilcox,  50,  Park-street,  Bristol. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
tgjgT  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

X.  G. — We  regret  to  hear  of  the  loss  you  have  sustained.  You  should  consult 
a  magistrate. 

F.  &  Co. — The  back  lens  has  evidently  been  reversed.  The  most  convex 
surface  must  be  placed  nearest  to  the  front. 

“  No.  39.”—  One  thickness  of  paper  will  be  quite  enough.  You  should  remove 
the  size  by  immersing  the  paper  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid. 

Bi'.ngalee. — Previous  to  making  the  drawing  upon  the  wood  block  rub  the 
latter  well  with  a  little  carbonate  of  lead  and  brickdust  moistened  with 
water,  allowing  a  little  of  it  to  dry  on  the  wood. 

J.  F.  B. — The  stains  in  the  negative  arise  from  some  impurities  in  the  corner 
of  the  carriers.  It  is  probable  that  they  have  wire  corners  of  German  silver ; 
ascertain  if  this  be  the  case,  and  remove  them  at  once. 

Argentum.—  We  are  not  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the  burning-in  of 
enamels  to  give  practical  advice  ;  but  we  can  say  that  a  Bunsen  gas-burner 
will  answer,  having  often  seen  muffles  heated  in  this  way. 

E.  H.  (Tavistock).— 1.  Try  the  effect  of  thinning  the  glycerine  solution  by  the 
addition  of  more  water ;  also  add  a  little  more  kaolin.— 2.  We  prefer  the 
slow  plates  of  the  kind  mentioned.  The  others  possess  no  advantage  over 
them,  saving  rapidity. 

Novice.— A  gutta-percha  bath  will  answer  well  for  washing  and  fixing  pur¬ 
poses,  but  you  ought  on  no  account  to  use  it  for  holding  the  silver  solution ; 
for,  no  matter  how  clean  you  may  keep  the  bath  and  the  solution,  the 
latter  will  become  deteriorated  through  the  absorption  of  organic  matter. 

Geo.  S.  Fletcher. — Our  correspondent  wishes  to  ascertain  the  difference 
between  a  photocollograph,  a  heliotype,  and  an  autotype  mechanical  print. 
The  first  is  a  printers’-ink  picture  from  gelatine  ;  the  second  is  similar  to  the 
first ;  and  the  third  is  like  the  two  preceding.  Each  printer  has  his  own 
peculiarities  in  the  way  of  production,  but,  as  a  whole,  all  are  alike. 

E.  O. — If  you  could  send  us  a  sample  of  the  “  carton  emaille  ”  we  would  give 
it  a  trial  of  a  thoroughly  practical  kind.  It  is  probable  that  the  customer 
does  not  sufficiently  loosen  the  collodion  film  from  the  glass  before  transferring. 
We  have  often  transferred  pictures  to  paper  of  a  similar  kind  to  that  used  by 
him  and  never  yet  experienced  a  failure,  but  the  film  was  previously  well 
loosened  by  being  immersed  in  acidulated  water. 

R.  James. — In  reply  to  the  question  whether  a  prism  or  a  silvered  glass  plate 
will  produce  the  sharpest  reversed  negatives,  we  would  offer  as  our  opinion 
that  if  only  a  narrow  angle  of  view,  whether  of  nature  or  of  any  print  that 
is  being  copied,  is  to  be  included,  a  prism  and  mirror  will  produce  negatives 
of  equal  sharpness ;  but  if  a  very  wide  angle  is  required  the  mirror  would 
have  a  slight  advantage  over  the  prism 


W.  R.  Hudson  says  : — “  In  trying  some  experiments  during  the  last  week,  I 
had  the  misfortune  to  spill  some  vitriol  on  a  pair  of  black  trowsers.  I 
instantly  applied  water,  but  there  is  now  a  large  red  6tain.  Can  you  tell  me 

how  I  am  to  restore  the  colour  ?  ” - Wc  have  known  acid  spots  of  this  kiud 

to  he  restored  to  the  original  colour  by  the  application  of  ammonia  or  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda ;  but  that  was  wheu  the  stain  was  quite  new. 

R.  S.  N.—  This  correspondent  writes:— “When  using  copper  or  zinc  for 
reducing  old  hypo,  solutions,  is  it  necessary  that  the  solution  should  be  acid  ? 
Mine  are  alkaline  with  carbonate  of  ammonia.  I  have  hitherto  used  sulphido 
of  potassium  for  the  purpose  ;  but  it  has  its  drawbacks,  and  I  wish  to  try 

the  other  methods.  Is  copper  or  zinc  best  ?  or  is  there  a  better  way  ?  ” - 

Iu  reply  to  the  first  query  we  beg  to  say  that  the  liquid  should  be  neutral 
or  slightly  acid  ;  and  in  reply  to  the  last,  that  zinc  is  better  than  copper. 

North  Star. — This  correspondent  requests  us  to  give  him  a  “simple  recipo 
to  rectify  a  disordered  bath.”  We  might  as  well  attempt  to  give  him 
directions  for  the  manufacture  of  a  simple  pill  that  would  cure  ull  the  ills 
“that  flesh  is  heir  to.”  However,  after  reading  his  account  of  the 
vagaries  in  which  his  nitrate  bath  has  recently  indulged,  we  think  that  if 
he  will  pour  the  solution  into  an  earthenware  pipkin,  and  boil  it  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  it  will  be  in  a  much  better  condition  than  previous  to  its 
undergoing  such  treatment. 

C.  W.  and  J.  AY.  inquire — “First,  what  is  balsam  of  fir  ?  and  is  it  known  by 
any  other  name  by  chemists  ?  Second,  if  you  intensify  after  fixing  with 

iron  and  silver,  must  the  fixing  be  again  applied  after  intensifying  ?  ” - 

In  reply — first,  Canada  balsam  is  sometimes  called  balsam  of  fir,  and  it  is 
this  that  is  probably  intended.  Second,  the  object  of  applying  a  fixing 
agent  to  the  negative  is  to  remove  all  the  iodide ;  and  when  this  has  once 
been  removed  no  further  application  of  the  fixing  solution  is  required. 
Careful  washing  only  is  necessary. 

An  Architect.— A  paper  of  foreign  preparation  was  sold  in  this  country 
several  years  ago  under  the  name  of  “diaphanie  paper.”  Its  peculiarity 
consisted  in  there  being  a  soluble  layer  between  the  body  of  the  paper  itself 
and  the  albumen ;  hence  the  film  of  albumen  could  be  removed  from  the 
paper  with  comparative  ease,  and  transferred  to  plain  or  curved  glass  or 
china.  If  you  could  obtain  some  of  this  paper  it  would,  doubtless,  answer 
your  purpose.  We  suggest  the  following  as  a  method  by  which  you  may 
attain  the  same  end:— Coat  smooth  paper  with  gelatine  of  a  soluble  kind, 
and,  when  dry,  apply  a  film  of  collodio-chloride  emulsion.  Print,  tone,  and 
fix,  and  then  remove  the  film  by  placing  the  sheet  of  paper  in  hot  water. 

Curiosus  says  that  he  is  about  to  combine  two  meniscus  lenses  in  order  to 
make  a  doublet  of  them.  The  latter,  he  imagines,  will  give  a  picture  quite 
free  from  distortion,  whereas  in  their  separate  state  neither  of  the  lenses  will 
do  so.  The  foci  of  the  lenses  are  seventeen  inches  and  twenty  inches  respec¬ 
tively,  and  our  correspondent  desires  to  know  what  the  focus  of  the  new 
combination  will  be  if  he  mount  the  lenses  three  inches  apart.  AVe  reply 
that,  if  the  lenses  are  tolerably  deep  menisci,  a  useful  doublet  may  be  made 
of  them  without  in  the  least  impairing  their  respective  usefulness  as  land¬ 
scape  lenses;  and,  provided  the  diaphragm  is  properly  placed,  the  doublet 
will  be  free  from  distortion.  The  focus  of  the  new  combination  will  be  ten 
inches. 


Photographs  of  Java. — AATe  learn  that  the  Government  of  Dutch 
India  has  just  presented  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  through  the  Bata¬ 
vian  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a  collection  of  upwards  of  300  magnifi¬ 
cent  photographs  re  presenting  part  of  the  antiquities  of  Java. — Academy 
Photography  and  the  Shah. — It  is  known  that  attached  to  the 
suite  of  his  Majesty  the  Shah  of  Persia  is  Agha  Reza,  Akass-Basbee, 
the  chief  photographer  to  the  Eastern  potentate ;  and  the  mere  fact  of 
such  an  officer  being  so  attached  speaks  much  for  the  state  of  photo¬ 
graphic  art  in  Persia.  A  knowledge  of  photography  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  be  confined  to  this  gentleman  alone  of  all  the  suite;  for,  when 
Mr.  Foxlee  was  photographing  some  of  our  Eastern  visitors  a  few  days 
ago,  he  found  that  they  could  handle  a  large  wet  negative  with  that 
peculiar  dexterity  that  is  only  acquired  by  long  practice  in  the  art.  AYe 
observe  that  the  firm  of  Ross  and  Co.,  opticians,  AYigmore-street,  have 
been  honoured  with  a  command  from  Buckingham  Palace  to  send  pho¬ 
tographic  lenses  and  apparatus,  together  with  telescopes  and  other 
optical  productions  for  selection,  resulting  in  a  large  order.  Further  : 
in  connection  with  the  visit  of  the  Shah  we  have  before  us  evidence  of 
the  most  unmistakable  kind  that  Mr.  Debenham,  of  Regent-street, 
assisted  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Arthur  Debenham,  of  Ryde,  have  secured 
a  large  and  very  successful  series  of  instantaneous  views  of  the  great 
naval  review  that  took  place  on  Monday  last,  at  Portsmouth.  With 
such  rapidity  have  they  been  taken  that  yachts  and  steamers  in  full 
motion  (including  that  one  which  carried  the  Shah)  are  sharply  deline¬ 
ated,  every  rope  being  seen.  We  notice  the  graceful  curling  of  the 
smoke  in  such  cases  where  the  huge  line-of-battle  ships  are  taken  when 
in  the  act  of  firing  a  salute,  and  in  imagination  can  almost  hear  the 
thunders  which  accompanied  such  a  manifestation.  The  large  pictures 
of  the  series  were  taken  with  a  triple  achromatic  used  without  a  stop, 

the  smaller  ones  being  taken  by  a  portrait  lens  stopped  down. 
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PHOTO-CHEMICAL  ENGRAVING. 

The  ordinary  process  of  etching,  as  our  readers  well  know,  consists 
in  covering  a  plate  of  a  metal  like  copper  with  a  layer  of  some.sub- 
stance  not  acted  upon  by  an  acid  or  other  liquid  capable  of  attacking 
the  metal,  and  cutting  through  the  protecting  film  in  producing  the 
design,  so  as  to  expose  the  metal  beneath  to  the  action  of  the  corro¬ 
sive  agent  subsequently  used.  By  this  means  we  can  produce  an 
engraving  upon  the  plate  either  positive  or  negative,  if  we  may  use 
the  terms  in  such  a  connection ;  but  it  is  usual  in  copperplate 
engraving  to  etch  out  lines  to  be  afterwards  filled  with  ink  in  print¬ 
ing,  the  lights  of  the  picture  being  formed  by  the  uuacted-upon  por¬ 
tion  of  the  metallic  surface,  which  does  not  hold  the  ink.  In  ordi¬ 
nary  photo-chemical  engraving  we  obtain  by  the  action  of  light  a 
protective  coating  on  a  metal  plate,  and  then  etch  out  the  shadows 
by  means  of  an  acid.  In  such  a  case  it  is  obviously  necessary  that 
a  positive  should  be  used  in  printing ;  for  if  a  negative  were  employed 
an  etching  would  be  obtained  in  which  the  lights  must  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  depressed  lines,  and  such  a  plate  would  obviously  afford  a 
negative  print.  In  the  particular  case  we  refer  to  like  produces  like. 

M.  Merget  has  given  a  clue  to  a  special  mode  of  producing  a  posi¬ 
tive  etching  from  a  negative  by  indirect  means ;  and  M.  Gourdon,  in 
a  recent  communication  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences — a  summary  of 
which  was  given  in  our  number  for  June  13 — has  added  some  interest¬ 
ing  observations  on  the  points  we  shall  now  more  particularly  refer  to. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  we  must  acknowledge  that  little  more  than  a 
very  interesting  outline  of  a  process  has  been  sketched.  The  funda¬ 
mental  idea  is  to  make  light  produce  upon  a  plate  of  zinc  a  deposit 
which  shall  render  the  layer  of  zinc  below  attackable  by  liquids 
incapable  of  acting  on  the  plain  metal.  A  negative  would,  therefore, 
yield  an  etching  from  which  positive  prints  could  be  at  once  obtained. 

It  has  been  found  by  M.  Merget  and  M.  Gourdon — and,  indeed, 
has  been  long  well  known  to  physicists  and  chemists — that  zinc 
covered,  or  in  contact,  with  platinum  or  certain  other  metals  is 
readily  acted  upon  by  acids  which  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  pure 
zinc.  If  a  plate  of  cliemically-pure  zinc  be  plunged  into  sulphuric 
acid  diluted  with  ten  times  its  volume  of  water  it  is  but  very  feebly 
acted  upon ;  but  if  partly  coated  with  metallic  platinum  by  drawing 
a  line  with  solution  of  tetrachloride  of  the  metal  across  the  plate, 
and  then,  after  the  complete  reduction  of  the  platinum  salt  by  the 
zinc,  the  plate  be  plunged  into  the  acid,  the  latter  will  be  found  to 
act  energetically  along  the  platinum  line.  This  action  is  essentially 
electro -chemical. 

Now  ordinary  common  zinc,  however  good,  is  never  pure,  and  is, 
therefore,  always  acted  upon  with  great  ease  by  the  acid  of  the 
strength  above  named  ;  but  it  is  found  that  when  the  sulphuric  acid 
is  diluted  with  more  than  five  hundred  times  its  volume  of  water  the 
zinc  is  not  sensibly  attacked  in  a  short  time.  The  case  is  very 
different  with  platinum-covered  zinc,  for  the  metal  so  covered  is, 
according  to  M.  Gourdon,  rapidly  attacked  by  an  acid  containing 
only  one  part  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  in  seven  thousand  parts  of  water. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  if  a  plate  of  ordinary  zinc  carrying  an  image  in 
platinum  be  plunged  into  an  acid  containing  one  part  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  two  thousand  parts  of  water  the  metal  will  only  be  attacked 


when  it  happens  to  be  in  contact  with  the  platinum,  and  an  etching 
of  any  desired  depth  can  thus  be  obtained. 

Other  metals  may  be  substituted  for  platinum,  and  M.  Gourdon 
gives  a  long  list  of  metals  that  may  be  used  for  coating  the  zinc,  and 
states  the  degree  of  dilution  of  acid  at  which  they  enable  the  plate 
to  be  attacked.  We  select  the  following  : — 

Metal.  Strength  of  acid. 

Platinum  .  T,^th. 

Gold  . . . . . . . . .  5>innjth. 

Copper  . .  Wo  uth. 

Silver .  Wouth. 

Up  to  this  point  all  seems  clear  enough ;  but  the  production  of  a 
good  image  in  any  of  the  above  metals  on  the  zinc  is  the  real  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  under  this  head  we  have  yet  little  information.  The  plan 
pursued  by  M.  Gourdon  is  to  place  a  fixed  and  washed  positive 
silver  print  on  paper  face  downwards  on  the  zinc,  and  then  to 
moisten,  first  with  ammonia  and  then  with  cyanide  of  potassium. 
A  certain  amount  of  the  silver  forming  the  image  is  thus  transferred 
to  the  plate,  which  can  then  be  etched  by  acid  containing  the  one- 
two-thousandth  of  its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid. 

These  and  other  experiments  hitherto  made  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  very  successful,  as  half-tones  were  not  rendered ;  still 
the  plan  is  not  only  interesting,  but  appears  to  contain  the  germ  of 
a  good  and  simple  process  of  photo-chemical  or  electro-chemical 
etching,  and  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  those  interested  in 
this  branch  of  our  art.  Before  we  close  these  remarks  we  may  offer 
a  suggestion  which  may  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Any 
process  depending  on  the  solution  of  the  silver  of  a  print,  and  its 
subsequent  deposition  on  the  zinc  by  reduction  from  a  liquid,  could 
not  be  expected  to  produce  satisfactory  results  ;  we  would  therefore 
suggest  that  the  silver  print  should  be  toned  with  gold  or  with 
platinum,  and,  when  washed  and  dry,  exposed  to  the  action  of 
chlorine  gas.  Soluble  chloride  of  gold  or  platinum  and  insoluble 
chloride  of  silver  will  be  formed.  The  print  should  then  be  pressed 
into  close  contact  with  the  zinc. 

Now,  since  the  chloride  of  gold  or  of  platinum  carried  by  the 
print  is  deliquescent,  we  should  expect  that  a  sufficient  amount  of 
moisture  would  be  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  to  enable  the  zinc 
to  decompose  the  gold  or  platinum  salt,  and  reduce  upon  its  surface 
the  noble  metal,  and  so  spreading  or  blurring  of  the  image  bo 
avoided  by  limiting  the  action  to  the  right  place.  By  some  such 
plan  we  should  think  it  quite  possible  to  obtain  a  tolerably  sharp 
impression  in  gold  or  platinum  on  a  zinc  plate,  and  from  a  sensibly 
dry  paper  print,  provided  the  action  of  the  chloride  in  the  first 
instance  is  properly  regulated,  and  the  pressure  to  which  the  print 
and  plate  are  together  subjected  is  sufficiently  great. 

We  may  add  that  the  atmosphere  of  nearly  dry  chlorine  gas,  into 
which  the  well-toned  and  dry  print  could  be  plunged,  is  easily 
obtained  in  the  following  simple  way : — In  a  quart,  wide-mouthed, 
stoppered  bottle  place  some  oil  of  vitriol  so  as  to  form  a  thin  layer  at 
the  bottom  ;  then  throw  in,  little  by  little,  about  half-a-drachm  of  dry 
chloride  of  lime  or  bleaching-powder.  Chlorine  is  at  once  evolved. 
When  the  whole  of  the  powder  has  been  thrown  in  replace  the 
stopper,  and  let  the  bottle  stand  for  half-an-hour.  The  excess  of  oi 
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of  vitriol  will  dry  the  gas,  and  the  latter  can  then  be  made  to  act  on 
the  print  by  simply  plunging  the  paper  carrying  the  gold,  platinum, 
or  silver  image  into  the  bottle,  and  allowing  the  atmosphere  within 
to  act  upon  it,  the  stopper  of  course  being  replaced,  while  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  action  can  be  easily  watched  through  the  glass. 


LICHTDRUCK. 

“  What’s  in  a  name  ?  ”  This  much — that  a  name  very  often  conveys 
no  idea  whatever  of  the  thing  named,  and  that  a  great  variety 
of  names  may  exist  for  one  thing.  Of  this  there  are  several  exam¬ 
ples  in  photography.  We  once  attempted  to  enumerate  the  designa¬ 
tions  given  by  their  respective  makers  to  orthoscopic  lenses,  and 
almost  failed.  In  a  similar  way  the  particular  process  of  collotypic 
printing  which  was  first  designated  “  lichtdruck,”  or  light  printing, 
has  numerous  aliases.  Albert’s  process,  Edwards’s  process,  lieliotype, 
collotype,  collograpliic  printing,  lichtdruck,  autotype  mechanical 
process,  and  man}''  other  names  have  been  pressed  into  the  service 
in  order  to  give  the  process  a  becoming  title. 

We  are  gratified  in  having  before  us  at  present  p,  choice  selection 
of  Gemoser’s  works,  issued  by  Ohm  and  Grossman — a  collection  for 
the  opportunity  of  examining  which  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Stuart,  of 
Buchanau-street,  Glasgow;  and  we  are  further  gratified  by  having 
before  us  some  of  the  most  recently-issued  works  by  the  same  process 
by  Messrs.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  and  Bird.  We  are  thus  enabled  to 
examine  side  by  side  works  by  home  and  foreign  representative 
artists. 

When  looking  over  Gemoser’s  album  we  experienced  a  feeling  of 
surprise  that  the  exquisite  delicacy  existing  in  this  collection  was 
capable  of  being  effected  by  any  mechanical  process.  The  finest 
shades  in  the  white  dress  of  a  lady  are  represented  with  a  degree  of 
refinement  that  one  would  suppose  capable  of  being  obtained  only 
by  the  light-produced  stain  of  silver ;  while  in  the  same  print  we  find 
the  very  deep  shadows  of  black  velvet  rendered  equally  perfect.  No 
matter  how  skilful  the  printer,  silver  printing  could  not  excel 
printers’  ink  as  here  applied.  Landscape  and  genre  subjects  are 
quite  as  perfect  as  portraiture.  In  one  picture,  bristling  with  rushes, 
and  having  in  the  foreground  a  number  of  ducks  making  themselves 
“at  home”  amongst  marine  vegetation,  we  see  not  merely  the 
feathers  of  the  bipeds  given  in  all  their  fluffy  detail,  but  the  excellence 
is  such  as  to  suggest  the  golden  and  green  sheen  upon  the  head  of 
a  noble-looking  drake  occupying  the  position  of  honour  in  the 
picture.  Having  examined  Gemoser’s  album,  some  of  the  pictures  in 
which  are  very  large,  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  judging  at 
any  rate  by  the  specimens  of  this  kind  of  work  shown  at  our  annual 
exhibitions,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how,  in  respect  of  excellence, 
some  have  conceived  that  the  palm  must  be  awarded  to  foreigners 
in  this  branch  of  photographic  art. 

We  now  turn  to  the  specimens  executed  by  Messrs.  Spencer, 
Sawyer,  and  Bird.  They  are  of  a  different  class  of  subject,  but  are, 
perhaps,  for  that  reason  better  adapted  for  showing  the  marvellous 
proficiency  now  attained  by  this  English  firm.  For  example  :  it  is 
admitted  that  among  the  most  difficult  feats  in  photography  is  the 
proper  production  of  what  is  known  as  silver  goods,  such  as  carved 
jugs,  cups,  epergnes,  candelabra,  et  hoc  genus  omne.  The  sparkling 
brilliancy  of  the  high  lights  and  the  dead  brilliancy  of  the  other 
parts  are  admirably  depicted.  In  one  elaborate  piece  of  repousse 
work  these  characteristics  are  developed  in  a  high  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  while  the  matt  silver  border  of  The  Queens  Plate,  Wimbledon, 
18G2,  is  a  perfect  masterpiece  in  the  way  of  photography. 

Last,  although  not  least,  we  have  before  us  a  number  of  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Heliotype  Company.  One  of  these  is  a  reproduction 
from  a  line  engraving,  The  Daughter  of  Herodias ;  and,  as  respects 
the  mellowness  of  the  whole  and  the  perfection  with  which  each  line 
and  dot  are  reproduced,  it  may  challenge  comparison  with  a  direct 
print  from  an  engraved  steel  plate.  In  a  landscape  from  nature,  the 
negative  of  which  was  taken  by  Lieut.  Abney,  the  greatest  possible 
extremes  in  nature  are  to  be  found,  for  the  view  is  that  of  an  Alpine 
valley.  In  the  distance  are  seen  the  summits  of  snow-clad  moun¬ 
tains,  in  the  middle  distance  are  rocky  crags,  on  the  right  and  left 


sides  of  the  picture  are  dark  masses  of  trees,  while  in  the  centre  of 
the  foreground  dashes  a  mountain  torrent.  Certainly  in  such  a  view 
there  is  sufficient  variety  to  prove  a  crucial  test  of  the  capabilities  of 
a  printing  process.  Another  of  the  heliotype  specimens  is  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  marble  bust,  and  in  this,  too,  we  have  a  great  degree  of 
gradation,  every  part  being  full  of  detail. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  prospects  of  collotypic  printing  are  so 
promising  that  in  future  it  ought  to  be  a  hopeless  task  for  silver 
printing  to  attempt  to  compete  with  it  when  large  numbers  of 
prints  are  required.  Already  numerous  books  and  periodicals  are 
being  executed  by  the  process ;  tradesmen  who  desire  the  utmost 
truthfulness  in  their  illustrated  books  of  patterns  are  now  having 
recourse  to  its  services ;  and  many  photographs  of  general  subjects 
exposed  for  sale  in  shop  windows,  and  which  were  previously  printed 
in  silver,  are  now  printed  by  the  cheaper,  equally  effective,  and  far 
more  enduring,  method  of  “lichtdruck.”  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
honest  photographer  to  hail  with  acclamation  the  introduction  and 
prosperity  of  the  process  to  which  we  have  been  referring,  no  matter 
by  what  name  it  is  called ;  for,  putting  aside  its  cheapness  and  rapidity 
of  production  when  compared  with  silver  printing,  it  possesses  this 
overwhelming  advantage  over  the  other — the  prints  do  not  fade. 

We  shall  next  week  describe  the  various  means  that  have  been 
recommended  and  adopted  for  producing  prints  of  the  genus 
“  lichtdruck.” 

- o- - 

From  an  advertisement  in  the  present  number  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon  has  at  last  consented  to  allow  the  photographic 
community  to  share  with  him  his  secret  dry-plate  process.  It  has 
been  known  for  some  time  that  Mr.  Gordon  has,  at  much  trouble  and 
expense,  worked  out  a  dry  process  which  will  give  results  as  near  to 
perfection  as  has  yet  been  attained,  and  that,  commencing  with  one 
of  the  best  collodio-albumen  processes,  he  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
carefully  discovering  all  its  defects,  systematically  eliminating  them 
one  by  one.  This  evidently  was  no  easy  matter,  for  in  all  processes 
there  are  drawbacks  and  shortcomings  of  one  kind  or  another.  Of 
the  quality  of  the  prints  obtained  by  Mr.  Gordon  by  his  new  process 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  pictures  he  exhibited  at  the  last 
Conduit-street  exhibition,  and  which  elicited  such  high  commenda¬ 
tion,  were  done  by  the  process  in  question.  We  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  afforded  to  us  of  examining  a  number  of  Mr.  Gordon’s  nega¬ 
tives"  taken  on  the  occasion  of  a  tour  in  France  in  the  company 
of  Mr.  Sutton  and  others,  and  of  which  trip  an  account  appeared 
shortly  afterwards.  We  can  endorse  in  the  strongest  manner  all 
that  Mr.  Sutton  said  as  to  the  qualities  of  these  negatives;  they  are 
the  most  perfect  negatives  we  have  ever  seen.  In  order  to  reimburse 
himself  for  the  great  outlay  to  which  he  has  been  put  in  perfecting 
the  process,  Mr.  Gordon  proposes,  in  the  terms  of  his  advertisement, 
to  communicate  the  details  of  the  secret  process  to  those  who  choose 
to  have  the  instructions ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  professional 
photographers  particularly,  to  whom  the  possession  of  an  infallible 
dry  process  yielding  pictures  of  the  highest  class  ought  to  be  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  will  avail  themselves  of  Mr. 
Gordon’s  offer,  and  that,  too,  without  delay,  seeing  that  unless  a 
sufficient  number  come  forward  during  the  present  month  the  offer  is 
to  be  withdrawn,  which  we  would  exceedingly  regret.  Although  we 
should  like  to  have  seen  the  process  presented  to  the  world,  we 
know  Mr.  Gordon  sufficiently  well  to  believe  that  he  has  adopted  the 
plan  which  has  appeared  most  prudent  under  the  circumstances ;  and 
we  trust  that,  in  the  interests  of  photographers  themselves,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  will  be  induced  to  come  forward,  to  prevent  the  offer 
being  withdrawn  and  the  process  remaining  undivulged. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

Having  been  invited  to  spend  the  day  of  the  naval  review  on  board 
a  friend’s  yacht  I  took  my  cameras  down  with  me  for  the  bare 
chance  of  picking  up  some  interesting  memorials  of  the  day.  1 
hardly  expected  to  get  anything,  as  the  difficulties  of  photographing 
from  a  vessel  in  rapid  motion  appeared  to  be  so  great;  and,  indeed, 
in  the  result  I  did  find  it  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 
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When  our  party  met  on  board  I  found  that  among  the  other 
visitors  was  an  amateur  photographer  proficient  in  the  ordinary  wet 
bath  process,  but  to  wdiom  emulsion  work  of  any  kind,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  form  of  a  rapid  dry-plate  process,  was  entirely 
unknown.  When,  therefore,  he  found  that  I  had  nothing  with  me 
but  cameras  and  dark  slides  full  of  plates,  he  declined  entirely  to 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  my  getting  anything.  Of  course,  I 
developed  nothing  on  board,  and  had  during  the  day  to  bear  many 
sarcasms  on  the  impossibilities  I  was  attempting. 

When  we  ascertained  what  the  programme  of  the  day  was  likely 
to  be,  my  first  attempt  was  to  take  some  shots  at  the  St.  Vincent 
with  her  yards  manned,  and  afterwards  in  the  act  of  firing  a  salute. 
You  will  note  the  two  large  pictures  of  this  ship,  in  one  of  which 
the  sailors  are  running  up  the  rigging,  and  in  the  other  standing  in 
saluting  position  on  the  yards.  Our  yacht  then  followed  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  out  among  the  fleet,  and  I  kept  the  camera  pointed  as 
well  as  I  could  in  the  direction  of  the  Devastation,  so  as  to  take  a 
shot  at  her  as  soon  as  she  began  to  salute.  I  send  you  the  result, 
mounted  as  a  stereogram ;  and  also  two  cards,  one  of  the  Devastation 
saluting  and  one  of  the  St.  Vincent  saluting.  These  make  an 
interesting  pair,  the  ships  being  types  of  the  old  and  new  navy. 

When  the  second  salute  was  fired  our  yacht  had  got  close  under 
the  broadside  of  the  large  ironclad  Sultan,  and  the  concussion  of  her 
guns  was  so  heavy  that  the  camera  was  knocked  over,  and  we  were 
enveloped  in  smoke  before  I  could  get  a  chance.  So  near  were  we 
under  the  broadside  of  this  vessel  that  the  glass  chandeliers  in  the 
yacht’s  cabins  were  all  broken  to  pieces  by  the  concussion,  while  in 
those  of  the  slides  that  were  lying  out  on  the  deck  without  protec¬ 
tion  the  glass  plates  were  also  shivered  in  pieces.  The  camera, 
however,  was  not  damaged  by  its  fall,  and  in  the  remaining  picture 
that  I  took,  when  the  smoke  had  cleared  away,  you  will  see  the 
Sultan  herself  and  some  yachts  and  other  vessels  sailing  about  her. 

I  consider  that  I  have  been  very  lucky,  as  I  had  no  instantaneous 
movement  to  my  camera,  but  capped  and  uncapped  the  lenses  by 
hand — you  will  judge  how  rapidly  by  the  results  I  send  you. 

The  great  difficulty  was  of  course  the  fact  of  the  yacht  herself 
moving  so  rapidly  as  made  it  very  difficult  to  ensure  the  object 
being  in  the  field  after  the  ground  glass  was  removed  and  the  slide 
put  in  its  place ;  in  fact,  in  some  of  the  plates  the  object  wanted  had 
either  rolled  or  moved  in  some  other  way  out  of  the  field  by  the 
time  the  plate'was  exposed.  One  thing  I  am  certain  of— that  if  I 
had  had  to  use  any  wet  process  I  should  not  have  been  so  successful, 
as  the  use  of  dry  plates  enables  one  to  concentrate  his  attention  on 
the  object  to  be  taken.  One  has  no  chemical  manipulation  to  think 
of — no  slight  matter  on  board  a  rolling  yacht. 

The  plates  I  used  were  prepared  according  to  my  published  for¬ 
mulae  for  uranium  dry  plates,  with  the  addition  of  the  malate  of  sil¬ 
ver,  which  I  recently  recommended  in  your  columns — of  course 
developed  with  my  new  strong  developer.  The  lenses  used  were 
landscape  ones.  H.  Stuart  Wortley,  Lt.-Col. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  IODIDES  AND  BROMIDES. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  some 
remarks  on  this  subject  were  submitted  by  M.  Clouzard.  He  pro¬ 
duced  some  negatives  from  dry  albumen  plates  prepared  after  M. 
Gaume’s  method,  which  he  said  was  a  little  more  easy  to  work  than 
M.  Taupenot’s  well-known  process,  and,  unless  to  adepts  in  the 
latter,  less  difficult  than  the  albumen  process  pure  and  simple.  For 
this  process  M.  Clouzard  claims  a  great  sensitiveness.  And,  indeed, 
to  increase  the  sensitive  properties  of  dry  plates  has  ever  been  one 
of  the  chief  incentives  to  changes  and  modifications  which  have  led 
to  the  multiplication  of  dry  processes  almost  beyond  counting. 
While  the  wet  process  stands  out  in  simplicity  capable  of  but  few 
modifications,  the  dry  department  ramifies  everywhere,  and  every¬ 
thing  imaginable  almost  is  hailed  to  do  duty  as  quickener  or  preserver. 

The  multitude  of  these  variations  of  the  same  thing  makes  dry- 
plate  photography  rather  bewildering  to  the  learner.  Amid  the 
maze  of  processes  he  is  apt  to  get  lost,  and  the  constant  calls  to  try 
something  new  distracts  his  mind  and  too  often  prevents  him  from 
learning  anything.  Still,  after  all,  the  primary  principles  of  the 
dry  process,  as  of  every  other,  are  of  the  simplest  kind.  If  one  has 
mastered  these,  as  embodied  in  one  really  good  formula,  it  will  be 
very  possible  for  him  to  get  hints  and  modifying  or  improving  sug¬ 
gestions  from  many  cognate  branches  of  the  system.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  never  to  despise  the  announcement  of  a  new  modification. 
It  may  not  be  worth  adopting  in  its  entirety,  but  something  in  it  may  be. 

So  with  these  numerous  receipts  for  making  dry  plates  as  sensitive 
as  wet.  They  may  not  go  so  far  as  their  inventors  say,  but  they 


will  often  go  far  enough  to  make  some  part  of  them  worth  one’s 
while  to  adopt. 

M.  Clouzard  does  not,  in  point  of  fact,  claim  anything  so  high  for 
his  plates  as  modification  ;  but  he  does  say  that  this  albumen  process, 
hitherto  deemed  the  least  sensitive  of  all  dry  processes,  has,  in  his 
hands,  attained  a  sensitiveness  which  approaches  that  of  wet  collo¬ 
dion.  In  proof  whereof  he  calls  his  negatives  to  witness,  pointing 
out  that  in  them  steamboats,  horses,  and  people,  all  in  movement, 
indicate  how  extremely  short  the  exposures  have  been. 

Some  of  them  have  been  iodised  with  iodide  alone ;  others  with 
four  parts  of  iodide  to  one  of  bromide;  and  others  yet  with  three 
parts  of  the  first  to  one  of  the  second.  The  pictures  have  been 
developed  by  first  applying  pyrogallic  acid  and  ammonia,  and  there¬ 
after  intensifying  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver;  and  the  results 
prove  that  the  mixture  of  iodide  and  bromide  is  more  sensitive  than 
iodide  alone.  The  first  gives  details  in  the  shadows,  &c.,  quite  want¬ 
ing  in  the  second.  Contrary  to  the  assertion  of  M.  Vogel — that 
iodide  i§  inert  under  the  alkaline  developer — pyrogallic  acid  and 
ammonia  bring  out  a  thin,  red-looking  image,  similar  to  the  first 
stage  of  the  development  of  plates  prepared  with  bromide ;  but  this 
developer  gives  an  intensity  to  the  image  of  the  bromised  plate 
which  is  wholly  wanting  in  those  prepared  with  iodide  only. 

In  order  to  render  pyrogallic  acid  alkaline  Dr.  Vogel  employs 
potash,  and,  following  his  advice,  the  use  of  ammonia  being  so  dis¬ 
agreeable,  M.  Clouzard  has  also  tried  this  substance,  but  without 
being  able  to  obtain  equally  good  results.  With  the  ammonia  it 
might  not  be  that  he  should  be  able  to  bring  out  an  image  which  the 
potash  would  fail  to  reveal ;  but  it  was  certain  that  with  the  ammonia 
and  the  iodides  which  he  employs  he  was  able  to  reach  a  higher 
degree  of  sensitiveness  than  anything  else  had  ever  given  him.  He 
thinks  that  bromide  alone  might  be  found  a  very  sensitive  medium, 
seeing  that  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  to  the  collodion  renders 
it  so  much  more  quick  acting.  A  steamer  in  motion  has  been  pho¬ 
tographed  with  collodion  containing  only  a  proportion  of  bromide  to 
iodide  of  one-fifth. 

The  main  thing  notable  in  this  short  memorandum  is  the  addi¬ 
tional  testimony  which  it  gives  to  the  marvellous  power  of  the 
alkaline  development.  We  believe  it  is  quite  impossible  to  rank  its 
importance  too  high  at  the  present  time,  for  it  contains  the  germ  of 
great  changes  in  photographic  practice  ;  nor  can  we  too  strenuously 
press  upon  the  notice  of  photographers  this  power,  which  is  growing 
up  amid  the  old  forms  and  theories  almost  unheeded,  except  by  the 
semi-infatuated  dry-plate  people.  It  is  possible  that  a  dozen  years 
hence  may  find  alkaline  development  the  only  one  in  use.  In  proof 
of  the  drift  of  things,  it  is  needful  but  to  consider  the  remarkable 
1  experiments  conducted  before  the  Dry-Plate  Club  the  other  week  by 
Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon. 


PNEUMATIC  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  name  is  not  mine.  I  saw  it  last  week  in  this  Journal,  in  the 
report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Society.  From 
the  description  there  given  I  infer  that  what  is  called  “  pneumatic 
development”  is  a  very  simple  thing  indeed;  but  whether  it  really 
does  help  to  develope  in  the  form  in  which  either  of  the  gentlemen 
named  in  the  report  used  it  is  a  matter  of  which  I  am  not  cognizant, 
for  I  have  never  tried  it,  nor  do  I  mean  to  do  so. 

The  exceeding  variety  and  difficulty  of  the  subjects  with  which 
the  photographer  has  to  deal,  and  the  simplicity  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  rigidity  of  the  chemical  compositions  with  which  the  effects 
are  produced  naturally  makes  one  wishful  for  some  means  of  vary¬ 
ing  their  simple  action  so  as  to  do  the  best  for  every  effect  in  the 
subject.  Amongst  the  simplest  of  all  dodges  is  the  one  of  permitting 
the  developer  to  act  more  constantly  upon  one  part  of  the  subject 
than  another.  A  lady’s  dress,  which  has  rich  folds  and  is  dark,  can 
often  by  this  means  be  brought  up  to  give  effective  results  without 
any  damage  to  the  face  or  lighter  parts  of  the  figure.  For  this 
simple  “  dodge  ”  there  is  really  no  machinery  required — only  a  good 
eye,  and  ready  intelligence  to  recognise  what  is  wanted. 

There  is  also  the  plan  of  breathing  upon  any  part  of  the  plate 
which  is  coming  up  very  slowly  in  order  to  impart  greater  force  to 
the  action  of  the  plate,  arising  from  the  increased  warmth  thus  im¬ 
parted.  I  have  very  often  worked  up  the  dark  part  of  the  figure  on 
a  plate  taken  perhaps  on  a  dull,  cold  winter’s  day  in  this  fashion 
with  fair  success.  You  have  simply  to  keep  the  developer  flowing 
over  the  spot  alternately  with  your  breathings  upon  it,  and  to  take 
care  that  you  do  not  let  your  beard  knock  holes  in  your  negative  by 
putting  it,  in  your  eagerness  to  cover  it,  nearer  your  mouth  than  it 
can  safely  be.  With  a  vexatious  plate  much  can  sometimes  be  done 
in  this  way. 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  cause  of  this,  for  we  know  very 
well  that  chemicals  work  quicker  in  warmth  than  when  used 
extremely  cold.  The  heat  of  the  breath  aids  the  film  in  taking  up 
the  silver  or  the  developer  in  precipitating  it,  whichever  you  please. 

But  that  being  so,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  understand  the  precise 
good  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  pneumatic  bellows  recommended  by 
Mr.  Kruger,  of  New  York.  There  was  some  appearance  of  reason 
in  the  recommendation  of  the  other  New  York  artist,  Mr.  Schone — 
for  by  keeping  the  developer  off  the  high  lights,  and  so  preventing  their 
own  development,  some  conceivable  good  might  occasionally  have 
been  done,  although  I  doubt  much  the  practicability  of  the  pneumatic 
blower  for  any  such  task — but  none  for  Mr.  Kruger’s  statement  that 
the  developer  ought  to  be  kept  off  the  shadows,  or  at  least  that  it  is  on 
the  shadows  the  current  of  air  is  directed  in  order  to  bring  them  out. 

By  removing  the  developer  from  the  place  where  it  is  most 
wanted  such  a  current  of  air  could  not  fail  to  do  a  vast  deal  of 
damage  to  even  the  best  graduated  subject  in  existence,  even  were 
the  air  warm,  which  it  could  hardly  be,  as  the  india-rubber  bag  must 
be  filled  with  the  ordinary  atmospheric  air,  which  would  be  simply 
of  about  the  same  temperature  as  the  plate  and  chemicals. 

I  am,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  grounds  upon  which 
Mr.  Kruger  controverts  the  practice  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  We 
know  indeed  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  correlation  of  physical 
forces — at  least  scientific  men  say  there  is ;  and  I  am  so  far  cognizant 
that  it  is  true  in  that  I  know  if  I  run  against  some  one  who  ought  to 
have  got  out  of  my  way  the  sudden  stoppage  of  motion  induces 
the  development  of  considerable  heat  of  temper.  And  what  is 
true  in  such  a  case  might  be  true  in  the  case  of  a  photographic 
plate  were  the  wind  directed  against  the  film  with  great  force. 
The  film,  in  wrath,  might  seize  the  silver  to  shelter  itself  from  the 
pitiless  blast,  stimulated  thus  to  do  what  you  want  it  to  do,  much  as 
you  can  stimulate  an  ant  to  run  up  a  stick  by  plunging  it  (the  stick), 
with  the  ant  on  the  point  of  it,  into  water 

As,  however,  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Kruger  can  be  such  an  old 
“  Blowhard  ”  as  to  be  able  to  produce  such  a  windy  effect,  even  had 
he  the  pneumatic  bellows  to  do  it  with,  I  fear  that  I  cannot  account 
for  the  peculiar  results  he  claims  for  this  novel  method  of  develop¬ 
ment  for  obstinate  shadows  under  any  known  law  of  nature  or 
fancy  that  I  have  as  yet  heard  of.  It  does  not,  indeed,  follow  from 
that  that  this  effect  cannot  be  so  produced ;  for  there  may  not  be 
such  things  as  obstinate  shadows  in  New  York,  and  a  gust  of  wind 
may  be  enough  to  make  them  come  out  in  all  their  beauty.  All  I 
dare  venture  to  say  is  that  over  here  the  thing  is  not  known,  and 
that  were  I  to  try  to  bring  up  some  lady’s  dark  velveteen  or  seal¬ 
skin  by  blowing  all  the  developer  away  from  the  spot,  I  might  soon 
be  the  sport  of  the  winds  myself,  and  as  thin  as  the  skeleton  on 
Salisbury  Plain  that  used  to  be. 

Seriously,  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  the  good  photographers  who 
lead  the  way  across  the  pond  would  not  try  and  bamboozle  their 
Berlin  brethren  into  trying  all  manner  of  dodges  which  it  may  enter 
their  lively  fancies  to  “suppose.”  It  is  like  the  mariner  who,  for 
lack  of  a  subject  for  debate,  propounded—11  Suppose  the  Niagara 
refused  to  come  down — what  then?”  The  discussion  of  such 
nostrums  is  unprofitable  to  all  concerned. 

It  is  not  on  any  known  ground  conceivable  that,  by  holding  a 
developer  away  from  the  place  where  it  is  most  wanted— -as  Mr. 
Kruger,  by  blowing  on  the  spot,  would  do— the  picture  can  be  better 
developed  than  if  it  had  the  fullest  possible  advantage  from  the 
action  of  that  developer.  My  wonder  is  that  the  Berlin  Photographic 
Society  paid  any  attention  to  the  letter  at  all ;  but  then  Berliners 
revere  their  brethren  in  America  with  feelings  akin  to  those  with 
which  the  overridden  and  enslaved  regard  the  free,  triumphant,  and 
enlightened.  Anything  which  comes  from  such  must  be  wellnigh 
semi-divine.  Aliquis. 

- ♦— — - - 

NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

Bv  a  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

Is  it  lawful  to  take  photographs  on  Sunday  ?  By  whose  “  command  ” 
was  it  that  Messrs.  Downie,  who  are  said  to  be  photographers  to  Her 
Majesty  in  more  than  the  empty  sense  usually  attached  to  such  an 
appointment,  attended  at  Buckingham  Palace  on  Sunday  last  in 
order  to  take  portraits  of  the  Shah  ?  Was  it  a  work  either  of  neces¬ 
sity  or  mercy?  and,  if  it  were  neither  of  these,  was  it  expedient, 
granting  its  lawfulness,  that  a  professional  photographer  should  be 
summoned  to  attend  at  one  of  our  royal  palaces  in  order  to  commit 
what  the  church  as  by  law  established  denounces  as  a  sin  ?  But 
waiving  altogether  the  theological  aspect  of  an  act  which  will  be 
extensively  criticised  from  its  publicity  and  surroundings,  it  may  be 
worth  while  inquiring  if  Mr.  Downie  is  to  be  brought  before  a 


magistrate  and  charged  with  a  breach  of  the  Lord’s  Day  Act  of 
Charles  II.,  which  provides  that  a  man  shall  not  exercise  his  worldly 
calling  on  a  Sunday  ?  If  Mr.  Downie  be  allowed  by  the  church 
and  by  the  law  to  photograph  the  guest  of  the  nation  on  a  Sunday 
because  of  the  numerous  engagements  of  the  sitter  during  the  week, 
is  it  illogical  to  assume  that  it  will  henceforward  be  neither  sinful  or 
illegal  for  any  other  photographer,  no  matter  where  he  may  “  haug 
out,”  to  photograph  plain  Thomas  Jones  or  Susan  Smith  on  a 
Sunday,  the  only  day  on  which  it  is  convenient  or  possible  for  them 
to  don  holiday  attire? 

If  I  understand  aright  the  queer  Act  of  Parliament  to  which  I 
have  referred,  it  is  illegal  for  a  professional  photographer  to  take  a 
photograph  on  Sunday,  but  it  is  not  at  all  illegal  for  an  amateur  to 
do  so.  One  may  not  follow  his  “  ordinary  calling  ”  on  a  Sunday. 
To  this  rule  there  are,  of  course,  exceptions  in  the  case  of  a  deserv¬ 
ing  few.  If  my  ordinary  calling  were  that  of  a  vendor  of  stimulants 
for  the  inner  man  I  am  recognised  both  by  the  law  and  the  church 
as  a  good  fellow,  and  I  obtain  a  special  license  accordingly  ;  if  I  ain 
a  wholesale  dispenser  or  distributor  of  news  or  other  intellectual 
food  I  am  “  shut  up,”  and  must  not  sell  a  single  copy  of  Sartor 
Resartus  or  In  Memoriam  to  intellectually- thirsty  souls.  Sam 
Black  and  his  brother  Jack  are  clever  fellows.  Sam  is  a  clerk  in  a 
government  office,  and  Jack  is  a  professional  photographer.  They 
do  a  Sunday  business  in  photography — in  fact,  they  do  a  very  large 
and  very  lucrative  business  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  But  it  is 
Sam  that  photographs  ;  Jack  merely  looks  on  and  tells  Sam  what  to 
do.  They  make  a  heap  of  money,  and  are  quite  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  law ;  for  neither  of  them  follows  his  ordinary  week-day  avoca¬ 
tion,  as  did  the  two  old  women  who  sold  oranges  and  ginger  beer 
by  the  roadside,  and  were  brought  before  a  magistrate  on  Monday 
morning  for  doing  so. 

As  Mr.  Hughes  observes,  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the 
manner  in  which  we  state  photographic  formulae  (my  pen  protests 
against  the  word  “  formulas  ”).  The  chief  fault  I  have  to  find  with 
them  must  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  the  editors  of  photographic 
journals  or  translators  of  foreign  articles  for  those  journals.  When 
an  article  is  being  translated  from  the  French  into  the  vernacular 
we  are  very  properly  furnished  with  water  as  the  English  equivalent 
of  eau.  But  why  should  things  be  done  in  that  half  sort  of  way? 
And  why,  instead  of  having  our  proportions  given  in  honest  English 
pints,  ounces,  drachms,  or  grains,  are  they  so  often  to  be  found 
represented  by  litres,  metres,  grammes,  centigrammes,  or  milli¬ 
grammes?  Surely  it  is  not  asking  too  much  of  translators  to  request 
that,  when  translating  the  other  materiel  of  a  French  or  German 
article  into  the  vernacular  for  the  benefit  of  English  readers,  such 
an  important  item  as  the  weights  and  proportions  should  not  be  left 
untranslated.  When  one  has  swallowed  a  cow  it  is  not  right  that 
he  should  be  choked  by  the  tail. 

One  of  the  novelties  of  the  past  month  is  the  re-proposal  by  Mr. 
A.  L.  Henderson  of  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  barytes  to  the  silver 
bath  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  such  sulphates  as  may  happen 
to  be  present.  Now,  if  the  chemicals  be  good,  I  cannot  see  any 
chance  of  sulphates  getting  into  the  bath,  and  hence  no  need  of  a 
remedy  for  a  non-existing  disease.  Oxalic  acid,  we  all  know,  is 
very  often  present  in  collodion,  and  when  this  is  the  case  crystals  of 
oxalate  of  silver  are  formed  in  the  bath  after  it  has  been  in  use  for 
some  time ;  and  its  elimination  ought  to  be  of  importance,  although 
the  nitrate  of  barytes  will  fail  in  helping  us  to  get  rid  of  it.  The 
presence  of  oxalate  of  silver  (which  produces  pinholes)  in  the  bath 
can  be  ascertained  by  collecting  a  few  of  the  suspected  crystals, 
washing  them,  and  heating  them  in  a  test  tube  over  the  flame  of  a 
spirit  lamp.  If  they  are  composed  of  oxalate  of  silver  they  will  de¬ 
tonate,  whereas  ordinary  silver  salts  behave  themselves  in  a  very 
quiet  manner.  How  to  cure  the  evil  is  a  matter  of  importance  to 
practical  people.  Make  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lime  by  adding  to  a 
little  diluted  nitric  acid  as  much  precipitated  chalk  as  it  will 
dissolve,  leaving  an  excess  remaining  undissolved.  Now  filter,  and 
having  previously  rendered  the  silver  bath  quite  neutral,  add  a  little 
of  this  nitrate  of  lime,  by  which  oxalate  of  lime  will  be  formed  if 
any  oxalic  acid  be  present.  This,  of  course,  can  be  easily  removed 
by  filtration. 

One  or  two  persons  have  expressed  a  desire  to  know  the  name  of 
your  “  Peripatetic  Photographer.”  Thanks  to  the  inventive  faculty 
possessed  by  M.  le  Dr.  Phipson,  his  name  is  no  longer  a  secret. 
“  Tell  it  not  in  Gath  !  ”  but  it  is — “Jeremiah  Dawson !  ”  So,  at  any 
rate,  says  the  English  correspondent  of  the  Moniteur,  and  he  ought 
to  know.  Ah !  Dr.  Phipson,  it  was  unkind  of  you  to  divulge  my 
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name.  Had  you  been  writing  under  a  nom  de  plume  I  would  have 
respected  your  secret. 

The  majority  of  the  photographic  societies  have  now  entered  upon 
their  summer  recess.  The  two  London  societies  wound  up  in  grand 
style,  the  “Parent”  Society  having  two,  and  the  South  London 
Photographic  Society  no  fewer  than  three,  papers  at  their  closing 
meetings.  By  the  way,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  South  London 
Society  bears  the  name  that  it  does  ?  Is  it  any  good  reason  that 
because  when  it  was  in  swaddling  clothes  it  met  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river  Thames  it  should  still  bear  the  local  appellative?  It  is 
said  that  a  large  majority  of  its  members  are  really  North  Lon¬ 
doners,  and  that  the  designation  is  thus  a  misnomer;  while  its  place 
of  meeting,  as  every  Cockney  knows,  is  not  only  north  of  the  river, 
but  is  much  nearer  the  great  centre  of  the  city  system  than  that  of 
the  “London”  Photographic  Society.  Why,  then,  is  the  local 
title  retained?  To  say  the  least,  it  seems  ridiculous.  Suppose 
that  the  members  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  were 
to  discontinue  holding  their  meetings  in  the  ancient  capital  of 
Scotland,  and  were  to  hold  them  instead  in  Glasgow,  selecting  some 
of  the  officers  from  Edinburgh  just  for  the  name  of  the  thing' — 
would  they  not  be  laughed  at?  Well,  the  “  South ”  London  Society 
occupies  a  nearly  similar  position.  Being  the  most  centrally- 
situated  society  in  London  it  ought  to  drop  its  local— nay,  suburban 
— designation,  for  the  distinctive  appellation  “  South  ”  is  generally 
applied  to  the  large  district  comprised  of  Camberwell,  Clapham, 
Brixton,  Peckham,  and  the  neighbourhood. 


NOTE  BY  CAPTAIN  DUMAS  ON  THE  PHOTOLITHO¬ 
GRAPHIC  PROCESS. 

The  well-known  energy  and  skill  of  this  gentleman,  as  well  as  the 
facilities  for  great  experiments  which  his  position  as  director  of  the 
photographic  department  of  the  French  War-office,  induce  us  to 
present  our  readers  with  a  translation,  in  substance,  of  his  paper 
read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  at  its  last  meeting. 
He  presented  to  the  society  a  photolithograph  of  a  general  ordnance 
map  of  France.  This  map  is  in  two  colours,  in  six  sheets,  and  is 
produced  on  the  scale  of  The  following  short  history  will 

give  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  lithographic  as  well  as  photographic 
labour  which  its  production  involves  : — 

It  was  a  map  much  needed  in  all  departments,  and  bv  schools, 
railways,  &c.,  but  its  preparation  had  been  put  off  for  a  long  time  by 
reason  of  the  great  expense  involved  in  its  construction.  In  the 
War  Department  there  was  no  other  save  an  old-fashioned  map 
kept  for  use  there.  It  had  been  made  with  a  pantograph,  and  the 
scale  reduced  from  to 

To  M.  Dumas  was  committed  the  task  of  preparing  from  this 
unmultipliable  original  such  a  map  as  the  exigencies  of  the  public 
service  required,  and  which  would  be  so  valuable  for  the  study  of 
physical  geography  in  France. 

The  first  thing  done  was  to  double  the  scale— which  was  done  by 
copying  the  map  in  the  camera— and  to  make  six  negatives  the  new 
size.  These  negatives  were  reversed  in  preparing  the  matrix  on  the 
stone  for  being  lithographed.  A  first  series  of  prints  of  a  single  tint 
were  thus  obtained. 

The  map  being  thus  far  completed  a  duplicate  copy  was  made. 
These  duplicates  were  destined  to  furnish  the  six  negatives  for  the 
general  map.  They  must  be  very  exact,  and  rigorously  drawn  to 
scale.  This  being  accomplished  satisfactorily  the  next  thing  was  to 
print  the  map  in  two  colours,  and  this  M.  Dumas  undertook  to  do. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  have  two  sets  of  negatives — the 
one  containing  only  the  water,  the  other  the  land ;  and  hence  a 
double  set  of  stones  was  also  required. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  whole  of  these  negatives  had  to 
be  reversed  before  their  images  could  be  transferred  to  the  stone  in 
a  way  that  would  render  the  printing  possible.  To  do  this  without 
in  the  very  least  throwing  any  portion  of  the  drawings  out  of  scale 
was  by  no  means  an  easy  thing.  One  is  never  sure  of  arriving  at 
an  exact  result  by  using  the  ordinary  supports,  on  account  of  the 
changes  to  which  the  damped  paper  composing  them  is  subject. 
Not  only  so,  but  such  backings  are  rarely  absolutely  complete. 

It  had  been  stated  that  M.  Dumas  was  unable  to  give  the  formulas 
of  his  process  on  account  of  the  many  interests  involved,  and  there 
were  so  many  people  claiming  that  their  process  was  the  best  with¬ 
out  at  the  same  time  enabling  the  people  to  judge  for  themselves  by 
revealing  it.  These  “  patents”  he  might  not  be  at  liberty  to  infringe. 
He,  however,  stated  now,  as  he  had  done  before,  that  his  process  is 
simply  that  of  M.  Poitevin,  with  some  slight  modifications. 


Photolithography  is,  as  everybody  knows,  based  upon  the  peculiar 
property  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  the  theory  need  not  be  gone 
into.  So  far  as  practice  is  concerned  M.  Dumas  furnishes  the  few 
following  details : — 

An  excellent  photographer  and  an  equally  good  lithographer  are 
the  first  requisites  to  success.  If  one  man  unite  the  two  gifts  so 
much  the  better,  but  in  some  form  have  them  you  must.  In  what¬ 
ever  way  done  a  reversal  of  the  image  is  necessary  in  putting  it  on 
the  stone.  Either  the  picture  may  be  taken  on  the  glass  reversed, 
or  the  transference  may  be  effected  afterwards  by  the  usual  methods. 
Of  the  two  M.  Dumas  prefers  the  former,  because  it  does  not  involve 
an  intermediate  operation,  and  so  ensures  a  greater  exactitude  of 
scale.  The  negative  must  be  perfect,  however,  otherwise  the  transfer 
may  be  blurred,  and  in  that  case  the  whole  labour  goes  for  nothing, 
the  roller  often  blackening  the  stone  all  over  in  such  places.  Photo¬ 
lithography  will  not  reproduce  everything ;  but  it  will  reproduce 
designs,  sketches,  maps,  or  engravings,  but  not  a  finely-graded 
tint.  4 

M.  Dumas  here  cautioned  his  hearers  as  to  trying  their  hand  on 
this  map,  however,  it  being  the  property  of  the  War  Minister,  and 
unproduceable  except  under  his  authority.  For  producing  the  ground 
tints  familiar  in  lithography  grained  stones  are  employed.  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  such  every  lithographer  very  well  knows,  and 
the  stones  are  often  grained  by  machine^.  This  grained  stone  M. 
Dumas  has  tried  to  replace  by  the  following  method  He  interposes 
between  the  negative  and  the  bed  or  stone  on  which  the  impression 
is  to  be  taken  a  piece  of  tarlatan  or  muslin.  The  light  operating 
only  through  the  apertures  of  this  cloth  causes  the  shading  to  come 
out  as  if  it  had  been  hatched  in  with  lines  at  right  angles.  By 
putting  two  layers  of  cloth  diagonalwise  these  hatchings  can  be 
varied. 

The  results  thus  obtained  are  not  yet  perfect;  but  they  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  good  to  encourage  one  to  persevere  in  seeking  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty  in  this  fashion. 

Such  is  a  short  resume  of  the  statements  made  by  M.  Dumas 
before  the  Society;  and,  in  winding  up  his  remarks,  he  hoped  that 
many  would  heartily  apply  themselves  to  this  branch  of  photography, 
for  by  so  doing  they  could  not  fail  in  a  short  space  to  carry  it  to  a 
high  point  of  perfection. 


ON  COLLODION. 

[A  communication  to  the  Chicago  Photographic  Association.] 

In  bringing  the  subject  I  have  chosen  before  you  this  evening  I  feel 
that  I  am  entering  upon  a  well-trodden  path.  I  am,  however,  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  a  subject  so  intricate  in  its  nature  that,  however  well 
and  carefully  studied,  you  may  find  some  little  gem  of  truth  unearthed 
by  the  experience  of  another.  I  desire  your  attention  for  a  short 
time  to  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

Collodion—  I  will  not  attempt  to  trace  the  many  and  varied  modi¬ 
fications  since  it  was  first  suggested  by  M.  Le  Gray,  of  Paris,  but 
will  confine  myself  to  collodion  as  we  find  it  today,  and  endeavour  to 
show  how  we  can  compound  collodion  understandingly,  adapted  to 
our  various  wants  in  photography.  We  find  so  many  recipes  in 
publications  and  otherwise  that  it  would  seem  easy  to  select  and 
adapt,  but  I  have  found  that  it  requires  the  greatest  nicety  of  judg¬ 
ment.  “  Brains”  seems  to  be  a  pet  phrase  with  many  writers  on 
photography,  and  it  certainly  requires  brains.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
anyone  entertains  the  delusion  that  one  sample  of  collodion  will 
answer  for  every  variety  of  subject.  This  would  be  simply  folly,  and 
you  would  thereby  underrate  the  means  at  your  command,  placing 
photography  among  the  most  ordinary  mechanisms  of  the  day, 
when,  by  properly  comprehending  and  adapting  those  means,  you 
might  place  your  works  among  the  arts  of  the  land. 

Let  us  glance  at  a  few  types  of  subjects  in  portraiture  that  day  by 
day  present  themselves  at  our  studios,  that  we  may  appreciate  the 
importance  of  grappling  with  the  requirements. 

You  find  the  man  of  business,  the  “girl  of  the  period,”  the  fop, 
the  sturdy  farmer,  the  delicate  child  in  its  mother’s  arms  ;  and  then 
you  have  copies  to  bother  and  perplex  you,  solar  negatives  to  worry 
and  vex  you,  transparencies  often  to  tax  you,  but  smile  and  endeavour 
to  please.  These,  with  a  score  of  others,  constitute  the  variety. 
You  spring  to  your  collodion  vials,  there  to  meditate  and  scratch 
your  head  (and  if  you  happen  to  be  the  president  of  a  photographic 
association  you  will  find  it  necessary  to  carefully  and  properly  adjust 
your  eyeglasses  upon  your  nose),  but  your  customer  must  not  wait. 
It  is  not  only  your  duty,  but  an  absolute  requirement,  that  you  exert 
yourself  to  the  utmost  of  your  ability  to  do  justice  to  all  these  differ¬ 
ent  subjects,  for  in  proportion  as  you  succeed  or  fail  in  this  will 
depend  your  future  reputation  as  an  operator. 
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We  will  first  consider  the  different  compounds  commonly  used — 
what  they  are,  &c,  Alcohol,  ether,  and  gun-cotton  are  the  ingredients 
of  plain  collodion.  We  find  that  we  cannot  get  absolute  alcohol,  but, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  Atwood’s  alcohol  answers  very  well. 
The  alcohol  commonly  found  contains  at  least  ten  per  cent,  of  water, 
and  in  this  state  it  is  not  pure  enough  for  a  good  quality  of  collodion. 
Collodion  made  from  such  alcohol  would  have  a  tendency  to  render 
your  film  bluish,  transparent,  lacking  the  vigour  and  peculiar  bloom 
so  valuable  in  a  negative  with  good  printing  quality.  Should  you 
doubt  the  purity  of  your  alcohol  you  can  easily  test  it  by  simply 
setting  fire  to  a  small  quantity  of  it ;  the  alcohol  will  bum  and  the 
water  remain.  To  correct  and  purify  it  add  to  every  quart  of  alcohol 
two  or  three  ounces  of  unslacked  lime  broken  into  pieces let  it  remain 
for  a  few  days,  occasionally  shaking  the  first  two  days ;  then  let  it 
stand  until  perfectly  settled  clear.  Decant  carefully,  and  the  alcohol 
will  be  ready  for  use.  The  affinity  the  lime  has  for  the  water  will 
cause  it  to  take  up  all  the  water  in  the  alcohol  and  leave  it  pure. 

Concentrated  Sulphuric  Ether.—  The  ether  we  can  buy  of  any 
reliable  stock-house.  It  dissolves  but  few  of  the  ingredients  of  col¬ 
lodion,  and  then  only  sparingly.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
dissolve  your  different  salts  in  the  alcohol  before  adding  the  ether. 
It  becomes  acid  by  contact  with  air.  It  should  be  neutral  to  test- 
paper  ;  hence  at  all  times  keep  it  well  corked. 

Gun-Cotton. — We  find  so  much  difficulty  in  procuring  good,  reliable 
cotton  in  the  market  that  every  good  operator  has  become  accustomed 
to  eye  every  box  with  due  suspicion,  and  not  without  good  reason  ; 
for  the  cotton  we  bought  one  month  ago  may  be  far  better  or  worse 
than  the  cotton  bought  today,  both  bearing  the  same  maker’s  name. 

We  have  the  Helion  cotton,  generally  a  long  fibre  cotton — very 
good  where  a  tough,  strong  film  is  desired.  It  should  only  be  used 
for  collodion  where  great  contrast  is  sought,  as  in  collodion  for  copy¬ 
ing,  &c.  The  Anthony  cotton,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3 — a  very  reliable 
cotton- — gives  us  a  very  good  film,  but  does  not  generally  give  the 
delicacy  to  collodion  that  some  others  do,  though  very  good  for 
general  use.  Then  we  have  the  Hance’s  and  Parys’  cottons,  both 
very  fine  and  well  adapted  for  a  delicate  film,  excellent  in  collodion 
suitable  for  so-called  Rembrandt  photographs.  There  are  many 
other  cottons  in  the  market,  but  those  already  mentioned  are  the  only 
ones  I  am  practically  familiar  with.  I  have  used  the  papyroxyline, 
but  never  advantageously.  Anyone  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
process  of  manufacturing  gun-cotton  will  not  be  surprised  at  the 
difficulty  makers  experience  in  giving  us  at  all  times  the  article  we 
so  much  depend  on  of  a  uniform  quality.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
explain  the  process — will  simply  say  that  a  good  quality  of  cotton 
(previously  boiled  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda)  is  immersed 
in  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  oil  of  vitriol  heated  to  150° 
Fahrenheit ;  after  which  it  is  thoroughly  washed  in  running  water, 
then  immersed  in  water  containing  a  small  quantity  of  liquor 
ammonia  to  neutralise  the  acid,  and  dry  spontaneously.  I  would 
not  advise  anyone  not  acquainted  with  the  process  to  attempt  the 
experiment  of  making  gun-cotton,  as  it  is  attended  with  much 
difficulty,  and  might  disarrange  things  if  by  accident  it  should 
come  in  contact  with  the  flame  of  your  heating  apparatus.  Should 
you  chance  to  get  a  sample  of  cotton  that  has  become  acid  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  fumes  of  some  acid,  you  can  correct  it  by 
thoroughly  rinsing  it  in  pure  water.  In  the  last  water  add  a  few 
drops  of  liquor  ammonia  ;  spread  it  on  a  clean  piece  of  glass  to  dry 
spontaneously  in  a  room  where  no  fumes  of  chemicals  can  reach  it. 

The  alcohol,  ether,  and  gun-cotton  are  commonly  used  in  com¬ 
pounding  our  plain  collodion  in  proportions  varying  according  to 
the  temperature,  the  quality  and  nature  of  your  excitants,  the  state 
of  your  silver  solution,  but  generally  in  proportions  of  equal  quantity 
of  ether  and  alcohol,  and  from  four  to  seven  grains  of  cotton  to  the 
ounce  of  collodion.  In  summer  ether  evaporates  more  quickly  than 
in  winter ;  you  would  therefore  use  more  ether,  or  occasionally  add 
ether  to  the  collodion,  as  it  evaporates  while  in  use.  I  would  advise 
having  a  sample  of  the  collodion  on  hand  to  thin  with,  as  by  evapo¬ 
ration  it  becomes  too  thick ;  for  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  every 
plate  you  flow  changes  the  nature  of  the  collodion  in  proportion  as 
the  ether  escapes  faster  than  the  alcohol,  as  well  as  in  proportion  as 
they  both  escape,  leaving  a  strong  iodised  and  bromised  collodion. 
The  cadmium  salts  also  have  a  tendency  to  thicken  and  glutenise 
collodion  when  those  excitants  are  used.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
make  due  allowance  for  this  peculiarity  of  these  salts,  and  to  thin 
your  collodion  occasionally.  I  have  also  observed  that  collodion 
having  alcohol  in  excess  of  ether  will  work  better  with  a  new  silver 
solution  than  with  a  bath  contaminated  with  alcohol  and  ether  by 
long  use. 

We  will  now  glance  at  the  different  compounds  used  as  excitants. 
The  salts  commonly  used  are  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  cadmium, 


the  iodide  and  bromide  of  ammonium,  the  iodide  and  bromide  of 
potassium,  and  the  iodide  of  lithium.  We  also  find  the  iodide  of 
sodium,  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  magnesium,  and  the  bromide  of 
arsenic  ;  but  with  these  latter  salts  I  have  never  been  able  to  com¬ 
pound  collodion  in  any  respect  better  than  the  cadmium,  ammonium, 
potassium,  and  lithium  excitants.  In  selecting  your  excitants  great 
care  must  be  exercised,  as  many  fall  into  error  by  not  thoroughly 
comprehending  the  nature  of  the  ingredients,  as  I  will  endeavour  to 
show.  You  may  use  three  grains  of  iodide  of  ammonium  in  one 
sample  of  collodion,  and  three  grains  of  iodide  of  cadmium  in 
another  sample.  It  does  not,  therefore,  follow  that  you  use  the  same 
quantity  of  iodine  in  both,  as  the  combinations  of  iodine  and  bro¬ 
mine  differ  in  their  proportion  with  the  base  of  the  salts.  This  is 
not  only  true  with  the  compounds,  but  the  elementary  substances 
differ  materially  in  their  atomic  value  ;  it  will,  therefore,  become 
necessary  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  those  substances,  not  only  in 
the  light  of  the  chemical  equivalents,  but  also  in  the  light  of  the 
difference  of  weight  of  atoms. 

The  atomic  theory  furnishes  us  with  a  systematic  method  by  which 
we  can  readily  comprehend  the  rarity  or  density  of  atoms  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  elements  commonly  used  in  the  compounds  of  our  salts.  We 
know  that  all  substances  are  composed  of  atoms  so  minute  that 
perhaps  no  one  can  possibly  comprehend  them  ;  and  still  it  has  been 
proved  that  those  atoms  are  distinct  and  individual,  held  together 
by  natural  laws,  but  differing  in  their  proportion  and  chemical 
combination.  Hydrogen  gas  being  the  lightest  substance  known  is 
marked  1  in  the  scale,  and  all  other  elementary  substances  are 
comprehended  by  this.  Thus  we  find  iodine  marked  126,  bromine 
78,  cadmium  55,  lithium  6,  potassium  39,  magnesium  12,  &c.  We 
are  taught  by  this  theory  the  value  of  these  substances  in  the  light 
of  their  chemical  combination,  and  the  first  step  is  to  note  their 
difference,  if  we  would  compound  collodion  understandingly ;  for  in 
proportion  as  they  differ  in  this  respect  will  our  compound  salts 
differ.  But  as  we  do  not  use  these  chemicals  in  their  elementary 
state,  but  in  combination — not  iodine  but  iodide,  not  bromine  but 
bromide  of  ammonium,  &c. — it  also  becomes  necessary  to  find  in 
what  proportion  they  are  combined,  or  their  equivalent  value.  For  in¬ 
stance,  iodide  of  ammonium  is  combined  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
of  iodine  to  four  parts  of  ammonium  ;  iodide  of  cadmium,  one  part  of 
iodine  to  one  of  cadmuim  ;  iodide  of  potassium,  one  part  of  iodine  to 
one  part  of  potassium  ;  iodide  of  lithium,  equal  parts,  &c.  You  will 
readily  comprehend  that  you  may  vary  the  iodide  and  bromide  very 
materially,  if  you  allow  that  each  salt  contain  the  same  amount  of 
iodine  or  bromine  in  a  given  quantity  by  weight.  If  you  should 
compound  one  sample  of  collodion,  using  a  given  quantity  by  weight 
of  your  sensitising  salts,  and  another  sample,  using  three  times 
the  quantity,  they  may  both  contain  the  same  amount  of  iodide  or 
bromide. 

Iodide  and  bromide  are  the  required  substances  to  form  the 
bromo-iodide  of  silver  in  jTour  silver  solution  ;  this  forms  the  latent 
image,  and  the  ammonium,  cadmium,  &c.,  merely  hold  these  in 
suspense  or  combination.  I  do  not  think  the  bases  of  the  salts  are 
essentials,  only  as  they  liberate  the  iodide  and  bromide.  True,  they 
impart  certain  qualities  to  collodion  peculiar  to  themselves,  as,  for 
instance,  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium — the  potassium  has 
very  great  affinity  for  oxygen.  Water  being  composed  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  it  attracts  the  oxygen  and  liberates  the  hydrogen, 
thereby  freeing  the  collodion  of  water.  This  gives  to  potassium 
great  claim,  and  I  believe  this  theory  explains  the  fact  that  potassium 
collodion  (if  properly  compounded)  will  give  better  printing  quality 
to  a  negative  than  any  other  collodion. 

The  iodide  and  bromide  of  ammonium  contain  a  greater  quantity 
of  iodine  than  any  other  of  the  excitant  salts,  and  being  of  a  very 
deliquescent  nature  liberate  more  iodine  in  the  same  space  of  time; 
hence  the  fact  that  ammonium  collodion  can  be  used  sooner  after 
being  compounded,  and  will  work  hard  and  harsh  in  a  short  time. 
This  is  due  to  the  excess  of  free  iodine  liberated,  naturally  enough, 
when  we  consider  that  it  contains  four  times  as  much  iodine  as  the 
same  weight  of  iodide  of  cadmium.  We  find  three  kinds  of  iodide 
and  bromide  of  ammonium  in  the  market — the  white,  the  pale  yellow, 
and  th.e  brown.  I  prefer  the  brown,  when  it  can  be  obtained ;  but  it 
is  a  French  chemical,  and  as  we  do  not  always  find  it  in  this  market 
I  have  made  the  yellow  answer,  but  have  found  it  necessary  to  add 
tincture  of  iodine  to  the  collodion  when  the  white  or  the  yellow  iodide 
of  ammonium  has  been  used. 

Iodide  and'  Bromide  of  Cadmium. — Cadmium  has  a  pendency  to 
glutenise  collodion  when  used  in  excess.  It  has  greater  “keeping” 
qualities  than  collodion  made  with  any  of  the  other  excitants,  and 
samples  of  collodion  made  with  iodide  and  bromide  of  cadmium  have 
been  kept  even  for  years,  and  have  improved  the  older  they  became. 
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Cadmium  liberates  free  iodide  very  slowly— partly  from  the  fact  that 
the  atoms  of  cadmium  are  closely  knit  together,  having  an  atomic 
weight  of  186,  and  partly  from  the  affinity  cadmium  has  for  iodine 
and  bromine,  combining  firmly  with  both  of  these  substances. 

Iodide  of  Lithium  combines  with  cadmium  in  collodion  very  nicely. 
Cadmium  having  an  atomic  weight  of  180,  and  lithium  only  six, 
you  will  see  that  if  combined  it  would  give  an  atomic  value  less  than 
ammonium.  The  lithium  contracts  the  atomic  firmness  of  the  cad¬ 
mium.  To  illustrate  the  difference  with  which  you  may  introduce 
iodide  or  bromide  into  your  collodion,  by  using  equal  quantity  by 
weight,  of  different  salts,  let  us  compound  two  samples  of  collodion : — - 

No.  1. 

Iodide  of  ammonium  .  3  grains  to  the  ounce. 

„  cadmium  .  1  grain  ,, 

Bromide  of  ammonium  .........  3  grains  ,, 

No.  2. 

Iodide  of  cadmium  .  3  grains  to  the  ounce. 

„  ammonium  .  1  grain  „ 

Bromide  of  cadmium  .  2  grains  ,, 

„  potassium  .  1  grain  ,, 

Each  of  these  samples  contains  seven  grains  of  excitants ;  but  if 
we  compare  the  equivalents  we  find  that  No.  1  contains  twenty-five 
parts  of  iodine  and  bromine  to  seven  parts  of  cadmium  and  am¬ 
monium,  while  No.  2  contains  only  ten  parts  of  iodine  and  bromine 
to  seven  parts  of  cadmium,  ammonium,  and  potassium.  The  iodine 
and  bromine  vary  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-five  to  ten. 

The  collodion  I  am  now  using  is  as  follows:— I  have  (four)  samples 
on  hand  at  all  times,  which  we  will  designate  as  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 
Formula  No.  1. 

Alcohol  and  ether  .  Equal  parts. 

Iodide  of  ammonium  .  2  grains  to  the  ounce. 

„  cadmium  .  2  ,,  „ 

Bromide  of  ammonium  .  3  ,,  ,, 

Parys’  gun-cotton .  4£  ,,  ,, 

Formula  No.  2. 

No.  1  .  1  part. 

,,  3  .  2  parts. 

,,  4  .  1  part. 

Formula  No.  3. 

Alcohol  and  ether .  Equal  parts. 

Iodide  of  lithium .  2-j  grains  to  the  ounce. 

,,  ,,  cadmium .  ,,  „ 

„  „  ammonium  .  1  grain  ,, 

Bromide  of  ,,  .  1^-  grains  ,, 

„  „  cadmium .  H 

Parys’  or  Hance’s  cotton .  5]r  ,,  ,, 

Formula  No.  4. 

Alcohol  and  ether  .  Equal  parts. 

Iodide  of  potassium .  3  grains  to  the  ounce. 

„  cadmium  .  2  ,,  ,, 

Bromide  of  potassium .  2  „  ,, 

Anthony’s  or  Helion  cotton  ...  6  „  ,, 

In  addition  to  these  I  keep  a  small  quantity  of  tincture  of  iodine 
to  use  as  occasion  requires,  when  collodion  is  too  new  or  when  the 
white  ammonium  has  been  used. 

With  these  samples  of  collodion  in  good  condition,  well  filtered  and 
settled,  you  will  be  prepared  to  adapt  to  almost  every  variety  of 
subject  in  portraiture  that  may  present  itself  in  the  ordinary  routine 
of  work,  as  your  practical  experience  may  dictate.  I  would  advise 
you  not  to  blunder  into  experiments,  but  fully  acquaint  yourself  with 
the  nature  of  the  ingredients  you  use  in  making  collodion. 

You  must  not,  however,  be  surprised  at  failures ;  you  may  often 
be  disappointed  in  the  very  formulas  you  have  placed  the  utmost 
reliance  on.  I  have  never  been  able  to  make  one  sample  of  collodion 
that  would  work  alike  at  all  times,  as  the  atmosphere,  the  light,  and, 
above  all,  the  silver  solution,  are  constantly  changing.  You  will  find 
it  necessary,  therefore,  to  keep  the  most  diligent  watch.  As  for 
exhilarators  I  have  never  found  the  least  advantage  in  them — always 
destroying  better  qualities  in  collodion.  This  fact  may  arise  from  an 
improper  use  of  them,  but  I  have  discarded  them  entirely. 

L.  M.  Melander. 


POST-MORTEM  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

We  have  seen  several  post-mortem  photographs,  but  to  the  credit  of 
those  by  whom  they  were  taken  no  special  attempt  was  made  to  pass 
them  off  as  “counterfeit  presentments”  of  active  living  persons.  Tastes 
apparently  differ,  however,  and  in  the  following  ai’ticle,  written  for  our 


Philadelphia  contemporary,  the  reader  will  discover  how,  in  Illinois, 
photographers  open  the  eyes  of  the  dead  by  means  of  a  spoon  handle  ! 

My  mode  of  procedure  (says  the  author,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Orr)  is  as 
follows  : — Where  the  corpse  is  at  some  distance  and  cannot  be  conveyed 
to  the  glass-room  my  first  step  is  to  procure  proper  conveyance,  select 
and  carefully  prepare  a  sufficient  quantity  of  plates,  pack  necessary  in¬ 
struments,  implements,  chemicals,  &c.,  being  careful  not  to  forget  any 
little  thing  necessary  to  manipulation.  Proceed  at  once  to  the  cellar  or 
basement  of  the  building — that  being  more  spacious  and  generally 
affording  better  opportunity  for  shutting  off  the  light  than  any  other 
apartment  in  the  house — set  up  your  bath,  have  your  collodion  and 
developer  in  readiness,  your  fixer,  &c.,  handy,  secure  sufficient  help  to 
do  the  lifting  and  handling,  for  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  bend  a  corpse 
that  has  been  dead  twenty-four  hours.  Place  the  body  on  a  lounge  or 
sofa,  have  the  friends  dress  the  head  and  shoulders  as  near  as  in  life  as 
possible,  then  politely  request  them  to  leave  the  room  to  you  and  aids, 
that  you  may  not  feel  the  embarrassment  incumbent  should  they  witness 
some  little  mishap  liable  to  befall  the  occasion. 

If  the^room  be  in  the  north-east  or  north-west  corner  of  the  house 
you  can  almost  always  have  a  window  at  the  right  and  left  of  a  corner. 
Granting  the  case  to  be  such,  roll  the  lounge  or  sofa  containing  the  body 
as  near  into  the  corner  as  possible,  raise  it  to  a  sitting  position,  and 
bolster  firmly,  using  for  a  background  a  drab  shawl  or  some  material 
suited  to  the  position,  circumstance,  &c.  Having  posed  the  model,  -we 
will  proceed  to  the  lighting,  v/hich  with  proper  care  can  be  done  very 
nicely.  I  arrange  the  curtains  so  as  to  use  the  upper  portion  of  the 
windows,  allowing  the  light  to  flow  a  little  stronger,  but  even  and 
smoother  from  one  side,  and  just  enough  from  the  other  to  clear  up  the 
shadow  properly ;  turning  the  face  slightly  into  the  strongest  pencil  of 
light,  you  can  produce  a  fine  shadoiv  effect  if  desirable. 

Place  your  camera  in  front  of  the  body  at  the  foot  of  the  lounge,  get 
your  plate  ready,  and  then  comes  the  most  important  part  of  the 
operation — opening  the  eyes.  This  you  can  effect  handily  by  using  the 
handle  of  a  teaspoon.  Put  the  lower  lids  down — they  will  stay  ;  but  the 
upper  lids  must  be  pushed  far  enough  up,  so  that  they  will  stay  open  to 
about  the  natural  width.  Turn  the  eyeball  round  to  its  proper  place, 
and  you  have  the  face  nearly  as  natural  as  life.  Proper  retouching  will 
remove  the  blank  expression  and  stare  of  the  eyes.  If  the  background 
should  not  suit  you  resort  to  Bendann’s  style  of  printing  and  make  one 
that  will.  Such  with  me  has  proved  a  successful  experience. 


A  COLLECTION  OF  ART  TREASURES. 

In  continuing  his  memoranda  of  his  visit  to  a  confrere  M.  le  Comte  de 
Courten  gives  us  some  very  pleasant  gossip  over  the  treasures  of  photo¬ 
graphic  art,  the  production  of  the  leading  men  of  all  countries,  which 
M.  de  Constant-Delessert  has  gathered  together. 

First  in  the  list  of  these  he  places  some  charming  landscapes,  signed 
“Carey  Lea.”  Painters,  he  remarks,  are  given  to  laugh  at  the 
absurdity  of  a  photographer  signing  his  work  as  if  it  were  art,  and 
talk  about  the  picture  machine  with  which  such  things  are  produced — 
almost  by  accident  —  as  easy  as  look  at  it.  But  such  gentry  were  never 
really  more  mistaken.  It  takes  a  good  deal  more  than  the  machine  to 
get  even  a  well-detailed  plate  ;  but  it  is  something  higher  than  even 
that  demands  which  gives  to  the  work  of  a  man  a  particular  stamp, 
and  shows  that  he  can  idealise  nature  or,  at  least,  catch  at  idealism. 
To  do  this  is  the  perfection  of  art. 

Among  the  magnificent  landscapes  of  America,  amidst  the  luxuriance 
of  its  vegetation,  an  oi’dinary  operator  would  have  seen  only  great 
masses  of  verdure  whose  tints  were  of  a  non-actinic  character,  forming, 
indeed,  the  bugbear  of  the  photographer.  Not  so  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea. 
He  has  produced  scenes  that  are  lovely  to  behold.  Now  it  is  a  stony 
pathway,  twining  its  Avay  amid  lofty  plants,  and  which  loses  itself  in 
the  depths  of  the  forest ;  now  it  is  a  clearing  in  a  wood,  buried  in 
shadows  and  silence,  with,  in  the  distance,  the  still,  deep  Avaters  of  a 
lake;  and  the  whole  are  beautifully  rendered.  E\rery where  the  soft 
lights  penetrate  and  play  amongst  the  foliage  tufts,  in  the  transparent 
Avaves  and  in  the  haze  of  the  distance. 

Next :  M.  de  Courten  comes  upon  some  works  of  Mr.  B.  Manners 
Gordon.  One  grand  picture  delights  him.  It  is  a  solitary  landscape 
traArersed  by  a  road  by  the  side  of  which  stands  a  dilapidated  habitation. 
Some  sheep  crop  the  dry  herbage  and  appear  to  be  unaAvare  that  any¬ 
one  is  observing  them.  It  is  a  perfect  picture,  and  its  beauty  is 
enhanced  by  the  scattered  animals  so  perfectly  rendered.  “Is  it  an 
instantaneous  picture  ?  ”  M.  de  Courten  asks.  If  so,  one  would  Avell 
like  to  hear  the  details  of  the  process  by  Avhich  it  has  been  done. 

M.  Davanne  has  produced  many  fine  architectural  subjects,  but  they 
are  too  numerous  to  mention  here  ;  and  then  follows  a  more  interesting 
enumeration  of  a  series  of  photographs  of  celebrated  personages,  done 
by  the  first  photographers  of  Europe  and  America.  We  are  only,  Iioaa'- 
ever,  familiar  with  a  few  of  these  photographers’  names,  and,  as  the 
only  English  ones  mentioned  are  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  and  Mr. 
H.  P.  Robinson,  we  may  doubt  whether  the  list  is  so  complete  as  M.  de 
Constant’s  enthusiastic  friend  asserts. 
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Among  other  things  he  cites  a  very  remarkable  picture  of  a  heifer 
taken  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  landscape,  with  masses  of  trees, 
and  a  heavy  sky  charged  with  dark  clouds,  all  well  rendered.  One 
might  retain  it  as  a  copy  after  Paul  Potter,  only  it  has  more  realism. 
It  is  the  production  of  a  gentleman  who  has  since  forsaken  the  art. 

A  Russian  general,  M.  Nostitz,  aide-de-camp  to  the  Emperor,  devotes 
his  leisure  to  photography,  and  produces  some  good  character  pictures, 
apparently  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Earl,  of  Worcester.  Several  of  these 
are  cited  by  M.  de  Courten,  but  it  would  not  interest  our  readers  to  en- 
numerate  them.  Russia,  and  things  Russian,  are  largely  beyond  our 
ken,  and  will  remain  so  till  the  Bear  has  crept  a  bit  further  south  and 
gathered  some  of  the  riches  of  the  east. 

M.  de  Constant  has  a  heap  of  specimens  of  the  permanent  printing 
processes  in  all  stages  of  their  development  and  progress,  Avhich  must 
be  very  interesting  to  see — much  more  so  than  to  describe.  MM.  Leon 
Vidal  and  Albei’t  and  Mr.  Woodbury  come  in  for  high  commendation; 
and  there  is,  in  fact,  none  of  the  French  exclusiveness  we  hear  so  much 
of  in  the  world  to  be  found  in  the  whole  paper. 

M.  de  Constant  has  a  number  of  very  well-preserved  daguerreotypes 
of  his  own  doing  when,  some  twenty  years  ago,  he  followed  that 
branch  of  the  art.  During  all  the  succeeding  years  he  has  been  an  un- 
remittant  labourer,  and  one  who  has  never  grudged  sharing  with  his 
neighbour  any  light  that  might  come  to  him.  His  favourite  study  has, 
however,  been  dry  processes,  and  on  this  subject  he  has  published 
many  things.  Latterly  his  greatest  efforts  have  been  directed  to  an 
endeavour  to  clear  dry-plate  photography  from  the  thick  and  thicken¬ 
ing  crust  of  bewildering  adjuncts  with  which  the  hosts  who  have  tried 
it  have  surrounded  it,  and  to  evoke  from  them  a  sure  and  simple 
method  which  should  be  easy  of  practice.  In  order  to  do  this  he  has 
studied  almost  everything  written  on  the  subject  with  a  view  to  collect 
and  eliminate  the  ideas  floating  about  amid  the  mass  of  wasted  words. 
He  has,  as  a  result  of  this,  a  process  far  on  towards  completion,  which, 
when  perfected,  he  will  publish.  This,  he  believes,  will  in  the  main 
be  what  he  has  sought  to  make  it.  It  will  have  nothing  to  hazard,  M. 
de  Courten  says  ;  but  we  cannot  think  that  a  recommendation.  Should 
such  a  process  come  into  being  the  artist  he  so  scorns  would  have  the 
better  of  us,  and  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  “fine  art  element  in 
photography,”  over  which  some  of  our  friends  have,  time  and  again, 
waxed  as  gushing  as  M.  de  Courten,  and  even  more  wrathful. 

Apart  from  this  we  can  well  believe  M.  de  Courten  that  he  left 
Lausanne  full  of  new  and  stirring  ideas  that  seemed  to  fill  his  brain, 
and  with  a  heart  full  of  grateful  and  affectionate  memories  for  the 
interesting  and  indefatigable  old  man  in  whose  company  he  had  spent  a 
few  such  pleasant  days. 

- 4 - 

JOTTINGS  BY  THE  WAY,  AND  THE  MEN  I  HAVE  MET. 

No.  V. — Charles  Henry — A  Great  Wreck. 

Charles  Henry — a  poetic  name  rather,  is  it  not?  He  looked  a  poetic 
subject  too.  The  fair  hair,  long  and  wavy,  brushed  back  from  his  brow; 
his  clear,  bright  eye;  his  tall,  lithe  form  ;  and  the  roll  of  his  full- toned 
voice — all  tended  to  make  him  a  hero  amongst  the  softer  sex.  He  was  a 
shining  light,  and  every  Sunday  he  shone  with  considerable  effect  in  the 
little  chapel  over  the  way,  where  his  oratorical  performances  called 
together  many  who  were  in  search  of  food  for  the  mind. 

Charles  Henry  was  a  good  photographer  as  well  as  a  good  preacher. 
He  did  a  little  work  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  talked  to  the  needy 
on  the  Sunday ;  but,  in  spite  of  bis  constantly  humble  talk,  in  manner 
he  was  slightly  aristocratic,  and  it  was  rather  hard  for  him  to  bend  to 
the  lowly  at  a  shilling  a  head. 

When  I  first  met  Charles  he  was  to  all  appearance  moving  on  smoothly 
enough.  He  had  a  fair  trade,  a  fair  income,  and  his  heart’s  craving  for 
approbation  was  always  settled  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

A  rock  in  the  centre  of  a  stream  will  sometimes  stay  the  current  in 
its  course  and  force  it  from  its  proper  channel.  So  one  action  in  Charles’s 
life  produced  the  same  effect.  It  stopped  the  even  flow  of  his  life  and 
stayed  the  current  in  its  course.  He  aimed  at  a  rapid  fortune  ;  he  failed 
and  fell,  so  that  all  his  powers,  both  photographic  and  pastoral,  were 
lost  to  the  world  for  ever. 

He  took  to  photolithography,  and  with  marked  success;  but,  strange 
to  say,  this  was  the  beginning  of  his  downward  course.  The  pictures 
he  produced  were  beautiful,  and  so  true  to  the  originals  that  he  conceived 
an  idea  that  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  produce  bank 
notes  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  detect,  and  by  this  means  in  a  few 
weeks  he  could  amass  a  fortune. 

This  was  the  rock  that  daily  grew  larger  in  the  current  of  his  life, 
until  it  assumed  a  form  so  gigantic  that  he  never  ceased  thinking  of  it 
by  day,  and  night  after  night  the  thought  was  ever  with  him,  robbing 
him  of  his  rest.  Into  this  photolithographic  business  Charles  introduced 
a  friend,  who  by  trade  was  a  lithographer,  and  by  producing  beautiful 
results  lured  him  on  towards  the  bank  where,  in  a  twinkling,  both  their 
fortunes  would  be  made.  After  a  deal  of  angling  the  bait  took,  the 
fish  was  hooked,  and  Charles  safely  landed  his  man.  Night  after  night 
with  carefully-closed  doors  they  prosecuted  their  art,  full  of  great  expec¬ 
tations,  secretly  and  earnestly,  as  the  aged  alchymist  in  his  laboratory 
searching  for  the  elixir  of  life. 


After  much  toil  every  obstacle  was  overcome  and  a  perfect  note  was  1 
produced.  One  pound  notes  being  the  least  likely  to  lead  to  detection, 
they  set  to  and  manufactured  a  good  few  thousand  of  them.  They  had 
them  carefully  counted  and  made  up  into  packets — twenty  notes  in  each 
packet ;  being  so  valuable  they  were  carefully  handled. 

Like  commercial  travellers  each  started  on  his  journey,  Charles  I 
taking  the  north  ground  and  his  lithographic  friend  the  south.  The  | 
method  they  adopted  to  get  rid  of  the  notes  was  to  go  into  a  shop, 
buy  some  small  trifle,  tender  a  note  in  payment,  letting  the  change 
accumulate.  By  this  means  the  false  was  gone  and  the  real  retained. 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  but  how  often  do  we  find  it  so,  that  forgers  and 
evildoers  generally,  with  all  their  caution  and  forethought,  overlook 
some  little  thing  in  their  arrangements  which  brings  the  whole  thing 
to  light,  and,  poor  things,  they  find  “ love’s  labour  lost.”  The  same 
fate  was  Charles  Henry’s. 

Our  bank  notes  are  printed  on  bank  paper  just  the  width  of  the  note 
and  the  length  of  two,  so  that  each  note  has  three  selvedged  edges  and 
one  clean  cut.  They  having  made  their  notes  from  large  sheets  of 
paper  in  most  cases,  the  notes  had  three  clean  cut  and  one  selvedged 
edge.  Within  a  week  of  their  start  the  notes  were  detected,  pro¬ 
nounced  forgeries,  and  in  one  morning  the  papers  spread  the  news  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

In  a  small  village  in  the  south  of  Scotland  a  draper’s  apprentice  boy 
was  sitting  at  his  breakfast  and  enjoying  the  morning  paper  when  he 
was  called  into  the  shop,  where  a  gentleman  waited  to  be  served. 
After  buying  some  trifle  this  gentleman  gave  a  one-pound  note  in 
payment.  The  lad,  having  just  read  about  the  forgeries,  wondered  if 
this  was  one  of  them.  Although  he  had  some  doubt  he  gave  the 
change,  and,  after  the  gentleman  had  left  the  shop,  he  put  on  his  cap 
and  followed  him.  Seeing  him  go  into  another  shop  he  waited  till  he 
came  out,  and  then  entered  and  asked  what  he  had  given  in  payment. 
“A  one-pound  note.”  The  boy  followed  again,  and  so  on  it  was 
repeated  four  or  five  times,  when  he  returned  and  told  his  master, 
who  immediately  put  the  police  upon  the  track,  and  the  lithographer 
was  trapped  at  the  railway  station,  having  in  his  possession  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds  in  gold  and  silver.  He  had  made  good  use  of 
his  time  and  thousands  of  the  false  notes.  So  ended  the  fortune  and 
career  of  the  lithographer. 

Charles  Henry  was  “doing  the  large”  in  the  north,  and  over  his 
cigar  and  glass  of  wine  was  just  looking  over  the  news  of  the  morning 
when  his  eye  lighted  upon  a  paragraph  that  made  him  start  from  his 
chair  and  his  face  turn  deadly  pale.  “It’s  all  up,”  he  thought,  as  he 
dropped  into  the  chair  again  ;  “surely  he  won’t  split ;  there  is  but  one 
move  on  the  board  now — America,”  and  accordingly  he  moved.  Dis¬ 
guising  himself,  he  reached  Glasgow  and  got  safely  conveyed  across  the 
Atlantic. 

Here  he  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  or,  rather,  an  old  one  brushed  up, 
and  took  to  preaching.  Clean  shaved  and  hair  cut  short,  thin  and 
careworn,  he  looked  it,  and  had  every  chance  to  succeed.  Men  were 
sent  from  the  country  that  had  been  his  home — men  that  plotted  his 
ruin — men  that  were  called  detectives.  They  cruelly  laid  traps  for 
him,  and  at  last  he  was  caught. 

After  trying  every  means,  but  without  success,  at  last  they  fell  upon 
a  plan  that  proved  successful.  They  advertised  for  a  gentleman  to 
manage  a  large  photographic  business — short  hours,  little  work,  large 
pay.  This  tempted  him,  and  he  applied.  These  cruel  men  walked  down 
to  his  lodgings  and  told  him  the  day  he  would  have  to  sail  home.  He 
thought  that  he  would  rather  not ;  but  they  pressed  him,  so  he  came. 

So  ends  his  life — this  bright,  this  shining  light.  For  the  prostitution 
of  his  art  to  vice  his  country  awarded  him  twenty-one  years  fixed 
service.  So  he  was  fixed  for  ever.  A  great  wreck  was  Charles  Henry ! 

Mark  Oute. 


(§m“  (Sififarhtl  ®aMc. 

Instantaneous  Views  oe  the  Naval  Review. 

By  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley. 

Never  could  Colonel  Wortley  have  felt  greater  reason  for  being 
gratified  with  his  uranium  dry  plates  than  when  he  developed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  these  plates  which  had  been  instantaneously  exposed,  on 
Monday  week,  during  the  great  naval  review  at  Portsmouth.  Ships 
sailing  or  steaming  in  rapid  motion  are  nothing  if  not  taken  instan¬ 
taneously  ;  misty  rigging,  reduplicated  masts,  and  phantom  ropes  do 
not  commend  themselves  to  the  spectator. 

For  the  great  feats  of  photographic  instantaneity — such  as  taking 
the  crested  billows,  the  moving  ship,  or  the  equally  difficult  feat  of 
taking  motionless  objects  from  on  board  a  rapidly-moving  or  surge¬ 
dancing  vessel— the  services  of  wet  collodion,  with  its  attendant 
encumbrances,  have  hitherto  been  required;  but  in  this  series  of 
pictures  Colonel  Wortley  has  broken  the  ice,  and  demonstrated  in 
quite  an  unmistakable  manner  that  all  this  can  be  done,  and  done 
well,  by  means  of  dry  plates.  Such  is  the  lesson  taught  by  these 
pictures.  It  is  indeed  a  valuable  one,  and  must  call  forth  a  sigh  of 
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relief  from  many  who  would  willingly  attempt  marine  views  were  it 
not  for  the  impedimenta  hitherto  presumed  to  be  requisite. 

The  views  of  the  great  naval  review  were  taken  by  an  ordinary 
single  landscape  lens.  A  good  idea  of  the  rapidity  of  the  exposure 
is  acquired  from  an  examination  of  the  view  of  the  ship  St.  Vincent, 
which  has  been  taken  at  the  time  the  sailors  were  in  the  act  of 
running  up  the  rigging  to  man  the  yards.  There  they  are,  scrambling 
up  like  so  many  monkeys,  but  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass  we 
discover  every  form  to  be  quite  sharp.  There  is  a  second  view  of 
the  same  ship  after  the  men  have  posted  themselves  on  the  yards, 
but,  of  course,  it  lacks  the  interest  of  the  former  scene. 

In  a  pictorial  point  of  view  the  picture  of  the  Sultan  and  other 
ships  please  us  most— a  graceful-looking  yacht  in  full  sail,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  view,  together  with  a  breaking  billow  in  the  foreground (?), 
conducing  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  picture.  The  Devastation 
(firing)  is  represented  stereoscopically,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  thus 
combining  the  pictures,  we  are  enabled  to  see  the  liquid  transparency 
of  the  sea  and  the  individualisation  of  the  waves  in  a  manner  which 
no  monocular  view  could  give,  no  matter  how  perfect  it  might  be. 
In  conclusion,  we  look  upon  these  views  as  a  great  triumph  of  dry- 
plate  work. 


Views  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  Before  and  After  the  Fire. 

By  the  Heliotype  Company. 

On  the  morning  of  June  9th  the  large  and  beautiful  structure  so  well 
known  as  the  Alexandra  Palace  crowned  the  summit  of  Muswell 
Hill,  and,  as  of  yore,  gladdened  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Wood- 
green — a  modern  suburban  village  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Alexandra  Park.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  once  fair 
building  was  a  ruin  so  complete  that  nothing  remained  standing  but 
the  gables.  The  story  of  its  destruction  is  a  simple  one.  A  number 
of  plumbers  were  at  work  outside  the  dome ;  through  carelessness 
or  accident  some  of  the  charcoal  from  their  braziers  escaped  and 
smouldered  unseen,  and  in  forty  minutes  from  the  first  discovery 
of  the  fire  the  dome,  which  was  170  feet  in  diameter  and  220  feet  high, 
was  destroyed,  the  roof  had  fallen  in,  and  the  palace  was  a  mass  of 
smouldering  ruins.  Although  smaller  than  the  Crystal  Palace  (it 
was  900  feet  long  by  an  extreme  width  of  430  feet),  it  seemed  destined 
to  prove  a  formidable  rival  to  its  crystalline  sister.  While  the 
greater  dimensions  of  the  latter  establishment  gave  it  advantages 
not  to  be  overlooked,  the  superior  beauty  of  the  former — the  situa¬ 
tion  it  occupied  on  the  summit  of  the  range  of  hills  forming  the 
northern  boundary  of  London,  and  known  as  the  “  northern  heights 
of  London”- — its  vicinity  to  the  metropolis,  being,  like  the  Crystal 
Palace,  almost  exactly  six  miles  from  Charing  Cross  “  as  the  crow 
flies” — its  being  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  large  pleasure  park,  and 
commanding  views  unsurpassed  about  London — caused  it  to  attain  a 
popularity  so  rapidly  during  the  fortnight  it  had  been  open  as  to 
allure  on  one  day  alone  (Whit  Monday)  the  vast  number  of  59,000 
visitors.  Music  and  the  fine  arts  were  to  have  been  special  features 
in  the  attractions  presented  to  the  public.  Its  organ,  built  by  Mr. 
Henry  Willis,  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Michael  Costa,  was 
singularly  efficient,  the  enormous  bellows  being  worked  by  two  steam- 
engines.  There  were  two  large  picture  galleries,  constructed  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Redgrave,  R.A.,  the  general  manager;  and 
at  the  time  of  the  fire  these  were  filled  with  a  choice  loan  collection 
of  works  of  art,  while  a  special  and  well-lighted  wall  was  adorned  by 
an  extensive  display  of  photographs. 

The  Heliotype  Company  were,  and,  indeed,  still  are,  sole  photo¬ 
graphers  to  the  Alexandra  Palace  Company.  Owing  to  the  brief 
time  which  elapsed  between  the  opening  of  the  palace  and  its 
destruction  no  opportunity  had  been  afforded  for  discovering  and 
developing  all  the  pictorial  resources  of  the  erection.  Still  we  are 
glad  to  observe  that  some  fine  views  of  the  ill-fated  building  have 
been  obtained.  Since  the  fire  a  considerable  number  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  ruins  have  been  secured,  and  of  the  latter  the  views 
now  before  us  mainly  consist.  Of  the  former  of  these,  one  view, 
taken  from  Hornsey,  shows  the  whole  of  the  building  with  the  park 
in  front. 

The  views  of  the  ruins  are  in  some  cases  exceedingly  picturesque, 
and  if  circumstances  would  permit  of  these  architectural  remains 
standing  till  they  became  covered  with  ivy  or  overrun  with  other 
vegetable  creepers,  they  would  form  one  of  the  finest  displays  in  the 
kingdom,  for  the  walls  are,  while  massive,  very  beautiful.  But  the 
fiat  has  gone  forth,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  palace  is  about 
to  be  commenced.  As  a  preliminary  step  the  noble  ruins  are  to  be 
razed  to  the  ground,  to  make  room  for  a  larger  building.  In  future 
years  the  pictures  issued  by  the  Heliotype  Company  will  possess  very 
great  value  as  memorials  of  the  former  grandeur  of  the  quondam 


edifice  on  Muswell  Hill ;  for  it  is  generally  understood  that  its  suc¬ 
cessor  will  be  of  a  plainer  architectural  character  and  minus  both 
dome  and  galleries. 

We  congratulate  the  Heliotype  Company  on  the  enterprise  and 
skill  with  which  they  have  secured  these  interesting  mementoes  before 
the  demolition  began.  Many  of  the  plates  are  very  effective,  and 
we  need  scarcely  add  that  the  pictures  are  all  printed  by  the  heliotype 
process.  We  hope  the  new  building  may  prove  as  permanent  as  the 
prints  here  noticed  are  likely  to  be. 


Ultefinp  of  Sonifies. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Societj. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

The  Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening, 
the  24th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Library,  William  Brown-street, — Mr.  P. 
Mawdsley,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  were  read  and  passed. 

Mr.  L.  Hughes  exhibited  some  fine  12  x  10  negatives  of  views  and 
groups. 

The  prize  for  the  best  view  of  the  Old  OaJc,  taken  during  the  last 
excursion  of  the  Association  to  Chirk,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Mawdsley. 

Mr.  O.  R.  Green  said  that  the  views  taken  by  Messrs.  Mawdsley 
and  Henderson,  on  collodio-bromide  dry  plates,  could  not  be  excelled, 
especially  those  of  ferns  and  foliage,  which  were  beautifully  soft. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  in  working  with  dry  plates  the  great  fault 
was  in  giving  too  short  an  exposure  ;  but  the  groups  taken  by  Mr. 
Mawdsley  in  so  dull  a  light  quite  surprised  him,  as  they  proved  that 
for  brilliancy,  half-tone,  depth,  and  transparency  of  shadow  no  wet 
plates  could  excel  them. 

Mr.  Maw’dsley  presented  the  prints  to  the  Society’s  album,  and,  in 
answer  to  a  question,  replied  that  the  groups  were  taken,  in  a  dull  light 
after  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  with  a  small-angle  doublet  lens — ex¬ 
posure  one  minute. 

In  a  discussion  on  the  strength  of  the  pyrogallic  solution  to  be  used 
with  ammonia  in  case  of  over-exposed  plates, 

Mr.  Mawdsley  stated  that  he  used  a  three-grain  pyrogallic  solution 
over  and  over  again  in  developing  a  batch  of  plates,  adding  ammonia 
from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  O.  It.  Green  hoped  that  more  care  would  be  taken  in  making 
the  cardboard  mounts  used  by  photographers.  His  attention  had  been 
called  to  a  number  of  prints  in  the  possession  of  the  Secretary,  which, 
though  they  had  only  been  mounted  nine  months  ago  by  a  professional 
mounter,  showed  such  serious  signs  of  fading  that,  unless  something 
was  done,  they  would  soon  be  quite  worthless.  Knowing  that  it  could 
be  no  fault  in  the  printing — as  the  unmounted  prints  were  perfect — he 
tested  the  cardboard,  after  moistening  the  surface  with  distilled  water, 
with  litmus  paper,  which  at  once  showed  that  the  cardboard  wras 
decidedly  acid.  He  therefore  recommended  that  all  mounting-boards 
should  be  tested  with  litmus  paper  before  using.  The  mounts  were 
India-tinted  and  English-made. 

The  Secretary  was  requested  to  communicate  with  tbe  Manchester 
Photographic  Society,  so  that  the  two  Societies  might  meet  together  on 
the  next  excursion. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned  until  the  end  of 
September. 


&0rrespnt>enet. 

French  Formulae  for  Collodions  and  Varnish. — Clouds  with 
Landscapes  at  One  Operation.— M.  Regnault’s  Bromide  Pro¬ 
cess.— Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  on  the  Future  of  Our  Art.— Washed 
Films  versus  Free  Nitrate. 

It  is  sometimes  well  to  look  backwards  in  our  art  as  well  as  forwards. 
Let  us  be  careful  never  to  lose  what  we  have  already  gained  by  burying 
it  under  the  rubbish  that  is  thrown  back  from  fresh  explorations.  Let 
the  ground  that  has  been  cleared  be  kept  clear,  and  let  us  keep  an  eye 
upon  it  in  order  to  see  that  nothing  good  which  has  been  brought 
to  light  in  the  past  be  lost  or  forgotten. 

In  an  interesting  and  eloquent  speech  made  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society,  he  recalled  attention  to 
some  wellnigh  forgotten  and  rather  eccentric  formulae  published  a  few 
years  ago  by  two  American  notabilities,  whose  status  in  the  profession 
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adds  weight  to  what  they  recommend.  I  will  endeavour  to  follow  suit 
now  by  publishing  a  few  formulae  which  have  just  been  given  me  by  a 
French  professional  photographer,  and  which  bear  the  well-known  name 
of  a  celebrity  in  this  country  as  their  author. 

The  following  are  M.  Disderi’s  formulae  for  the  manufacture  of 
collodion  : — 

Alcohol  at  42° . 500  cubic  cents. 

Ether  .  500  ,,  ,, 

Pyroxyline  .  10  grammes. 

Iodide  of  ammonium .  5  s> 

Iodide  of  cadmium  .  5  ,, 

Bromide  of  ammonium .  1-5  ,, 

Bromide  of  cadmium . .  1-5  ,, 

Iodine  . *5  ,, 

The  above  formula,  converted  into  English,  is  nearly  as  follows  : — 

Alcohol,  nearly  absolute  . .  4  drachms. 

Ether .  4  ,, 

Pyroxyline  . . .  4 £  grains. 

Iodide  of  ammonia . . . .  2 

Iodine  of  cadmium  .  2 

Bromide  of  ammonium  . « .  § 

Bromide  of  cadmium .  § 

Iodine  .  \ 

For  very  hot  weather  the  following  extraordinary  change  in  the 
formula  is  recommended  : — 

Alcohol  at  42° . 400  cubic  cents. 

Ether  . .  600  ,,  ,, 

Pyroxyline  .  10  grammes. 

Iodide  of  ammonium .  5  ,, 

Iodide  of  cadmium .  3  ,, 

Bromide  of  ammonium .  *5  ,, 

Bromide  of  cadmium  .  *2  ,, 

Iodine  .  '2  ,, 

By  comparing  this  formula  with  the  first  given  it  will  be  seen  that 
M.  Disderi  recommends  for  hot  weather  the  use  of  more  ether  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  alcohol  (!),  and  of  less  iodide,  and  much  less  bromide  and 
free  iodine.  According  to  my  own  experience  I  should  have  recom¬ 
mended  the  very  reverse  of  this,  so  far  as  the  ether  and  the  iodine  are 
concerned. 

The  gentleman  who  gave  me  these  formulae  always  uses  the  first, 
and  finds  it  suit  his  purpose.  I  have  tried  some  of  his  collodion,  which 
has  a  deep  yellow  colour,  against  some  of  my  own,  which  contains  no 
free  iodine  and  is  quite  colourless  ;  and  the  latter  is  far  more  sensitive, 
but  requires  more  careful  management.  It  must  not  remain  too  long 
before  being  put  into  the  bath,  nor  must  it  remain  more  than  a  minute 
in  it  at  this  season.  If  left  three  minutes  in  the  bath  fog  is  probable. 
Of  course  the  addition  of  a  little  free  iodine  would  convert  the  racer 
into  a  cart-horse  at  once. 

The  following  is  M.  Disderi’s  developer  : — - 

Water  .  300  cubic  cents. 

Sulphate  of  iron .  7  grammes. 

Sulphate  of  copper .  3  ,, 

Alcohol .  14  ,, 

Acetic  acid . 7  ,, 

Ammonia . 1  ,, 

And  the  following  is  the  formula  for  his  negative  varnish  : — 

Alcohol . . . . . . .,  600  cubic  cents. 

White  lac . 25  grammes. 

Benzoin  .  75  ,, 

I  have  often  wondered  why  formula?  are  made  more  complicated  by 
being  given  in  multiples  of  the  various  quantities,  instead  of  in  the 
lowest  terms.  Why  not,  for  instance,  divide  every  quantity  in  the 
above  formula  by  twenty-five  ?  stating  it  thus  : — 

Alcohol .  24  cubic  cents. 

White  lac .  1  gramme. 

Benzoin  .  3  grammes. 

The  latter,  translated  into  English,  is  nearly  as  follows  : — 

Alcohol . 1  ounce. 

White  lac .  18  grains. 

Benzoin .  54  ,, 

I  have  made  some  of  the  above  varnish  lately  and  find  it  possess  some 
good  qualities,  though  whether  it  would  make  the  film  tacky  in  very 
hot  sun  I  cannot  yet  say.  *Lac  varnish,  when  applied  to  common  films, 
sometimes  sinks  in  and  gives  but  little  glaze,  and  can  easily  be  scratched. 
Ou  the  other  hand  benzoin  gives  a  much  higher  glaze,  and  has  a  paler 


colour  than  the  common  shellac  varnish.  It  seems  to  bo  better  also  for 
retouching  upon  with  lead  pencil.  This,  however,  is  a  subject  which 
requires  a  little  more  ventilation.  The  common  deep  red  lac  varnish 
with  a  good  body,  has  always  proved  capital  in  my  hands  ;  but  even 
that  will  scratch  unless  it  be  properly  applied.  Negatives  which  have 
had  a  preservative  applied  to  the  plate  before  development  always 
seem  to  take  the  varnish  better  than  common  wet  collodion  films. 

We  can  buy  or  make  collodion  much  cheaper  in  France  than  in  England 
and  the  French  collodion  ought  to  be  better  than  the  English,  since  it 
never  contains  any  methyl.  The  best  French  collodion  only  costs  12f.  50c. 
(10s).  per  litre  of  thirty-five  fluid  ounces,  whereas  in  England  we 
pay  10s.  per  pint  of  only  twenty  fluid  ounces.  Parisian  photographers 
are,  however,  taxed  to  help  to  pay  for  the  siege  and  the  commune,  for  a 
duty  of  four  francs  per  litre  is  charged  upon  all  collodion  which  enters 
the  city.  Some  solvents  which  I  am  using  now,  made  with  French 
vinous  spirits  distilled  over  lime,  are  really  splendid,  and  my  ammonium- 
iodised  collodion,  containing  no  cadmium,  only  takes  a  very  pale  yellow 
colour  after  it  has  been  iodised  a  week.  I  have  never  met  with  solvents 
so  good  as  this  in  England.  They  are,  in  fact,  almost  too  good,  for  the 
collodion  runs  away  with  you.  With  a  new  bath,  very  slightly  acidified 
with  nitric  acid,  and  made  with  neutral  nitrate  of  silver,  I  have  obtained 
with  this  collodion,  several  times  during  the  past  week,  the  clouds  along 
with  all  the  darkest  details  of  the  rest  of  the  landscape — a  fact  worth 
recording.  The  exposure  was  remarkably  short,  and  printing  density 
was  reached  without  the  necessity  for  subsequent  intensifying.  When 
the  common  wet  process  works  like  this  nothing  can  be  finer,  but 
unfortunately  the  fine  new  bath  soon  becomes  an  old  one. 

The  above  splendid  sample  of  collodion  was  made  by  the  following 
formula : — 

Ether  .  4  drachms. 

Alcohol,  absolute  .  4  ,, 

Distilled  water  .  5  minims. 

Pyroxyline  .  5  grains. 

Iodide  of  ammonium .  4|  ,, 

Bromide  of  cadmium .  3  ,, 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  it  was  heavily  bromised  ;  but  that  was 
arrived  at  by  a  series  of  most  carefully-conducted  comparative  experi¬ 
ments,  the  result  of  which  somewhat  surprised  me  a3  contradicting  my 
former  experience.  The  nitrate  bath  was  only  thirty  grains  to  the 
ounce,  and  the  plate  was  removed  as  soon  as  the  greasy  lines  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  lights  of  the  negatives  are  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  the 
whole  veiy  soft  and  harmonious. 

The  pyroxyline  which  Avas  perfectly  soluble,  Avas  made  Avith — 

Sulphuric  acid .  3  volumes. 

Nitric  acid  (s.g.  1  *38) .  I  A’olume. 

Temperature  140°  F. 

But  I  have  made  a  better  sample  since,  Avith — 

Sulphuric  acid  .  3  parts. 

Nitric  (s.g.  P4) .  2  ,, 

Temperature  150°. 

It  has  been  customary  hitherto  only  to  add  one  or  two  grains  per 
ounce  of  soluble  bromide  to  the  collodion  for  the  common  wet  process  ; 
but  I  find  that  three  grains  may  be  added  with  advantage  for  landscape 
work. 

When  the  collodion  contains  its  full  share  of  water  the  soluble  salts 
in  it  are  more  quickly  converted  in  the  bath,  and  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  leave  the  plate  too  long  immersed,  or  the  fatal  iodo-nitrate  will 
be  formed,  which  occasions  fog. 

My  developer  was  a  thirty-grain  solution  of  the  dark  sulphate  of  iron 
and  ammonia,  acidified  Avith  thirty  minums  of  glacial  acetic  acid. 

M.  Begnault,  the  late  President  of  the  French  Photographic  Society, 
brought  forward  a  few  weeks  ago  a  bromide  process  Avith  the  bath, 
Avhich  I  haAre  already  described,  in  which  he  developes,  not  by  the 
alkaline  method,  but  by  acid  pyro.  and  silver.  This  Avas  an  innovation 
which,  recommended  by  so  high  an  authority,  I  have  lost  no  time  in 
trying,  and  will  now  describe  the  results. 

To  my  great  surprise  negatives  developed  in  this  way  require  very 
little  more  exposure  than  when  the  alkaline  method  is  employed.  This 
is  a  singular  new  fact,  and  so  far  an  interesting  and  important  one 
that  it  will  remove  a  stumbling-block  from  the  Avay  of  many  who  would 
like  to  try  the  bromide  process  with  the  bath,  but  who  are  afraid  of 
the  novelty  of  an  alkaline  developer. 

The  process  with  Avhich  I  have  worked  and  succeeded  tolerably  Avell 
is  this : — 
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A  twelve-grain  cadmium-bromised  collodion,  and  an  eighty-grain  bath 
slightly  acidified  with  nitric  acid.  Leave  the  plate  in  three  minutes,  so 
that  the  film  may  not  become  opaque ;  then  wash  it  very  thoroughly 
from  every  trace  of  free  nitrate ;  and  pour  over  it  a  mixture  of  albumen 
one  part,  water  four  parts.  Expose  it  wet  in  the  camera,  and  develope 
it  immediately  in  the  following  way First  wash  off  all  the  albumen ; 
then  pour  over  it  the  acid  pyro.  developer  composed  thus: — Water 
one  ounce,  pyrogallol  two  grains,  acetic  acid  two  scruples,  and  a  few 
drops  of  a  thirty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  films  thus  prepared  and  developed  seem  to  require  only  half  the 
exposure  of  the  best  common  wet  films,  and  yield  good  results,  having 
the  peculiar  yellowish-brown  colour  of  albumen  negatives. 

When  glycerine  is  added  to  the  albumen,  these  plates  will  keep  moist 
for  a  whole  day.  When  the  plate  is  left  in  the  bath — say  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour — until  the  film  becomes  quite  opaque  the  sensitiveness  is  a 
little  greater,  and  the  negative  much  feebler  and  more  difficult  to 
intensify.  The  time  in  the  bath  is  therefore  a  matter  of  importance, 
and  it  will  be  affected  by  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  collodion  and 
!  the  nature  of  the  pyroxyline. 

The  future  of  negative  photography  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  use  of 
!  washed  films.  These,  as  I  have  already  shown  in  recent  communications, 
may  be  either  bromised  or  common  bromo-iodised  films.  The  former 
are  exquisitively  sensitive,  by  whichever  of  the  two  methods  we 
develope  them — acid  or  alkaline.  The  latter  are  slow,  but  yield  very 
fine  results. 

To  what  is  this  slowness  due  in  the  latter  case?  Evidently,  I  think, 
to  the  smaller  proportion  of  bromide  which  they  contain.  In  fact,  a 
washed  plate  without  any  bromide  is  scarcely  sensitive  at  all — which 
Dr.  J.  Emerson  Reynolds  has  still  to  explain  to  us  on  his  theory,  if  he 
can.*  Of  what  use  then  is  iodide  of  silver  in  a  washed  film?  I  really 
do  not  know,  and  wish  some  one  could  tell  me.  Is  it  of  more  use  than 
so  much  “ground  bones  and  sand”  would  be?  Yes,  for  it  gives  a  yellow 
colour  to  the  film,  and  prevents  blurring.  But  is  it  of  any  use 
chemically?  I  really  do  not  know,  and  wish  I  did ;  for  thoroughly- washed 
iodide  of  silver  is  insensitive  to  light,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  test  its 
sensitiveness  in  practical  photography.  Iodide  of  silver  must  be  excited 
by  free  nitrate,  or  it  is  of  no  earthly  use  to  us  in  our  art — a  fact  which 
anyone  may  verify  in  half-an-hour. 

Washed  films  must,  therefore,  contain  bromide  of  silver  as  their 
essential  ingredient;  and  their  sensitiveness  will  depend  upon  the 
quantity  which  they  contain,  to  a  great  extent.  When  this  quantity 
is  sufficient  they  appear  to  be  much  more  sensitive  than  iodide  films 
excited  with  free  nitrate  and  in  their  best  possible  condition.  Such 
appears  to  be  the  plain,  broad  statement  of  an  important  fact  which 
may  prove  to  be  the  basis  of  the  next  great  step  in  our  art. 

With  these  convictions,  which  every  fresh  experiment  tends  to 
explain,  the  reader  will  easily  imagine  the  pleasure  with  which  I  x’ead 
the  report  of  the  speech  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  in  which  a  similar 
opinion  is  so  forcibly  and  eloquently  expressed.  May  it  have  the  effect 
of  arousing  many  of  us  to  a  sense  of  the  real  state  of  our  art  at  present 
as  regards  the  possibility  of  further  progress,  and  the  direction  in  which 
we  must  look  for  it ! 

Add  to  all  this  the  use  of  a  strong  developer,  which  comes  to  us 
recommended  on  high  authority,  and  who  that  is  reasonable  can  truly 
say  or  think  that  there  is  nothing  of  interest  in  the  journals,  and 
nothing  new  in  our  art? 

Depend  upon  it,  both  in  printing  and  in  negative-taking,  photography 
is  now  passing  into  a  new  phase.  The  printing  press  will  take  the  place 
of  the  pressure-frame,  and  washed  films,  which  will  keep,  that  of  films 
excited  by  free  nitrate,  which  will  not  keep. 

I  have  just  received  the  kind  present  from  Dr.  Liesegang,  of  Elberfield, 
of  a  very  pretty  print — a  copy  of  an  Indian  ink  drawing,  which  has  been 
pressed  under  sand-paper  in  the  manner  described  in  my  last  letter. 

Amongst  the  beauties  contained  in  the  albums  of  M.  Constant- 
Delessert,  the  Count  de  Courten  speaks  in  high  praise  of  some  American 
landscapes  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  and  an  instantaneous  view,  by  Mr.  R. 
M.  Gordon,  of  sheep  browsing  on  some  Welsh  hills  by  the  coast— a  copy 
of  which  I  have  myself  the  good  luck  to  possess,  since  it  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  things  ever  taken  in  a  camera. 

I  have  enclosed  with  this  letter  to  our  Editors  three  prints  for  them 
to  see,  and  to  show  if  they  like.  Two  of  them  are  from  different  nega¬ 
tives  of  the  old  houses  at  Malestroit,  and  the  other  from  a  negative  of 

*  Dr.  Reynolds’s  theory  does  not  refer  to  bromide  of  silver,  as  our  correspondent 
»eems  to  suppose. -Eos. 


the  interior  of  the  old  chapel  at  St.  M4en,  alluded  to  in  my  letter  at 
page  285  as  having  been  taken  upon  moist  albumen  plates.  They  will 
show  what  can  be  done  by  a  tyro  in  the  new  process  on  an  experimental 
trip  with  it.  Both  were  subjects  offering  great  difficulties  to  any  pro¬ 
cess,  but  more  especially  to  the  common  wet  one,  the  interior  being 
but  dimly  lighted,  and  the  whitewashed  houses  exposed  to  a  full  glare 
of  sun.  Both  the  negatives  and  the  prints  are  entirely  untouched,  and 
no  dodge  has  been  employed  in  the  printing.* 

Redon ,  June  30,  1873.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


FOREIGN  CLAIMANTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Your  correspondent  “Specs.,”  in  speaking  of  photo¬ 
graphy  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  mentions  the  fact  that,  among  other 
processes,  that  bearing  my  name  is  unrepresented.  Such  is  the  case  in 

so  far  as  I  myself  do  not  exhibit ;  but  specimens  of  both  my  processes _ 

that  known  as  “  Woodbury  type  ”  and  my  process  of  photo-engraving _ 

are  there  represented  by  the  Parisian  firm  working  them. 

The  first  process,  known  in  all  other  countries  as  “Woodbury type,” 
or  the  “Woodbury  process,”  will  here  [be  found  under  the  head  of 
“  Photoylyptique the  second  under  the  title  of  “ Heliographie  Rous - 
selon.”  I  need  make  no  comment  on  the  appropriation  implied  by  this 
change  of  title  ;  it  has  never  been  done  in  any  other  country,  but  “they 
manage  these  things  differently  in  France.”— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

June  30,  1873.  W.  B.  Woodbury. 

P.S.— Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received  a  copy  of  Geymet’s 
work  on  Photolithography,  Phototypie,  &c. ,  in  which  I  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — “C’est  sur  le  sol  Francais  le  plus  souvent  que  l’id4e  nouvelle 
jaillit.  Nous  trouvons,  et  nous  pouvons  le  dire  sans  presumption. 
Mais  on  nous  enl&ve  nos  decouvertes  et  nous  sommes  tou jours  les  der- 
nieres  a  tirer  parti  de  nos  propres  inventions.”  This  I  translate  as 
follows  : — “  It  is  on  French  soil  that  new  ideas  have  mostly  found  vent. 
We  find  such  to  be  the  case,  and  can  say  it  without  presumption.  But 
our  discoveries  are  torn  from  us,  and  we  are  the  last  people  to  benefit  by 
our  own  inventions.” — W.  B.  W. 

— ♦ — 


PALMAM  QUI  MERUIT,  FERAT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — May  I  point  out  a  slight  error  Mr.  Gough  falls  into  in 

his  article  in  your  last  issue?  He  says,  speaking  of  his  negatives _ 

“  Sayce  and  Bolton’s  formula  was  then  used,  and  no  changes  in  it  seem 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  negatives  : — 

Ether .  4  drachms, 

Alcohol .  4  M 

Bromide  of  cadmium . . .  8  grains,” 

or,  (  Bromide  of  cadmium . 5  ,, 

(  Bromide  of  ammonium .  2£  ,, 

and  in  two  drachms  of  this  alcohol  Mr.  Gough  dissolves  the  nine  or 
ten  grains  of  silver  required  to  sensitise  the  emulsion. 

Now  Sayce  and  Bolton’s  formula  was — 

Ether _ .....  .  4  drachms, 

Alcohol .  4  ,, 

Bromide  of  cadmium  and  ammonium .  3  grains, 

Nitrate  of  silver .  4  ,, 

and  this  formula  is  utterly  and  entirely  useless  for  the  production  of  a 
negative.  Indeed,  that  was  clear,  as  in  their  article  they  complain  of 
the  “extremely  blue  transparency  or  thinness  of  the  film.”  But, 
though  Mr.  Bolton  was  unable  to  go  further,  and  from  that  time  drops 
entirely  out  of  the  history  of  collodio-bromide,  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce  saw 
where  the  error  was,  and,  a  fortnight  after,  himself,  and  with  no 
assistance  from  anyone,  published  the  following  formula,  by  which 
negatives  can  be  obtained  : — 

Collodion .  .  I  ounce. 

Bromide  of  cadmium  and  ammonium  .  6  grains. 

Nitrate  of  silver  . .  10  ,, 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  excellent  formulas  published  by  Mr.  H. 
Cooper  and  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  are  but  little  different  from  this  formula 
of  Mr.  Sayce’s ;  and  I  am  so  impressed  with  the  value  of  that  gentleman’s 
work  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  this  attempt  to  have  justice  done  to 
him. 

The  courtesy  and  kind  feeling  shown  by  Mr.  Sayce  in  allowing  Mr. 
Bolton’s  name  to  appear  with  his  at  the  end  of  the  first  formula  should 
make  us  all  anxious  to  do  Mr.  Sayce  justice.  Full  particulars  of  the 
history  of  collodio-bromide  are  to  be  found  in  my  History  of  Emulsion 
Photography  in  your  issue  of  July  12,  1872. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

June  30,  i873.  H.  Stuart  Wortley. 


The  Shah  and  Photography.— Before  the  Shah  left  the  Quadrangle 
of  Windsor  Palace  on  Wednesday  last,  after  his  farewell  visit  to  Her 
Majesty,  he  and  Prince  Leopold  were  photographed  as  they  sat  in  the 

*  The  prints  speak  volumes  for  the  excellence  of  the  process.  We  have  rarely  seen 
a  house  with  a  whitewashed  wall  taken  in  strong  sunlight  so  softly  rendered  as  the 
views  of  the  old  house  at  Malestroit.  The  dark  rafters  of  the  chapel  are  also  well 
brought  out,  and  the  lights  clear  and  full  of  detail,  without  hardness.—  Eds,. 
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carriage.  This  was  done  by  command  of  the  Queen,  Messrs.  Hills  and 
Saunders  being  the  photographers.  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry,  of  Baker- 
street,  have  had  the  honour  of  attending  at  Buckingham  Palace  and 
taking  several  photographic  likenesses  of  His  Majesty  the  Shah.  They 
have  also  been  honoured  with  sittings  by  His  Highness  the  Grand 
Vizier  and  by  other  distinguished  members  of  His  Majesty’s  suite. 

The  late  Baron  Liebig.  — A  proposal  for  erecting  a  memorial  to  this 
distinguished  chemist,  who  died  at  Munich  on  the  18th  April  last,  has 
been  set  on  foot,  and  already  an  extensive  committee  has  been  formed, 
comprising  the  names  of  distinguished  students  and  patrons  of  science 
in  every  country  of  Europe.  Amongst  those  of  England  we  find  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie,  Dr.  Playfair,  Charles  Darwin,  Dr.  De  la  Hue,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Olding,  of  Oxford,  Lord  Odo  Russell,  and  several  others.  We 
hope  their  exertions  will  enable  them  to  get  together  such  a  sum  as  will 
ensure  the  erection  of  a  monument  worthy  of  the  fame  of  him  it  is 
designed  to  honour,  and  of  whom  it  is  truly  remarked  that  no  one  has 
been  more  widely  known  and  esteemed  amongst  the  great  and  small, 
learned  and  ignorant,  rich  and  poor,  of  all  lands  than  he  has  been. 

Sunday  Photography  at  Buckingham  Palace. — In  describing  the 
doings  of  the  Shah  of  Persia  the  Daily  News  of  Monday  last  says : — 
“Yesterday  (Sunday)  the  Shah,  while  abstaining  from  all  ostensibly 
public  or  State  display,  was  far  from  inactive.  In  the  morning  Messrs. 
Downie,  the  well-known  photographic  artists,  who  have  frequently 
been  favoured  with  the  Queen’s  commands  to  take  portraits  of  the 
Royal  Family  and  of  distinguished  visitors,  were  summoned  to 
Buckingham  Palace  for  the  purpose  of  photographing  the  Shah  himself, 
the  Imperial  Princes,  the  Ministers,  and  suite.  The  apparatus  was  fixed 
in  the  forecourt  of  the  Palace,  and  the  portraits  were  taken  at  noon, 
before  the  brightness  of  the  sun  was  obscured  by  those  “ nuciges ”  which 
his  Majesty  seems  to  have  thought,  and  not  without  warrant,  were  a 
common  feature  in  Britain.  Five  of  the  Imperial  Princes  were  taken  in 
a  group,  and  also  in  single  cartes  and  cabinet  portraits,  as  were  also  the 
Grand  Vizier,  the  Persian  Minister,  and  several  members  of  the  suite ; 
and  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  from  the  high  reputation  of  the  photo¬ 
graphers,  that  clear  and  excellent  pictures  were  realised.  The  Shah 
himself  was  taken  seated  in  a  magnificent  chair,  and  wearing  the  State 
dress  he  wore  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  garden  party  on  the  previous 
day.  The  fF&ap  of  the  coat  is  covered  with  diamonds,  as  are  also  the 
scabbard  and  hilt  of  the  sword.  The  brilliants  are  fully  and  minutely 
brought  out  in  the  negative  ,  and  it  is  said  that  his  Majesty  was  much 
pleased  with  the  successful  result  of  the  sitting.  The  Shah  went  into 
the  dark-room,  and  watched  with  great  interest  the  process  of  deve¬ 
loping  the  portraits.  Another  picture  was  taken  of  him  in  a  plainer 
dress,  decorated  with  the  Order  conferred  on  his  Majesty  by  the  Queen. 
A  great  number  of  the  portraits  were  ordei’ed  to  be  struck  off  for  the 
Imperial  party,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  pictures  will  get 
into  general  circulation.” 

EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Printing  press,  type,  &c.,  for  cards,  circulars,  bill  heads,  &c.,  will  be  given  in  ex¬ 
change  for  lenses  or  other  photographic  apparatus. — Address,  B.  Wyles, 
Bourn. 

I  will  give  a  splendid  7§  X  I?  camera,  rack-and-pinion  movement,  sliding 
fronts,  double  and  single  dark  slides,  carrier,  arrangements  for  stereo,  work, 
which  are  all  nearly  new,  together  with  Dallmeyer’s  instantaneous  double 
combination  stereo,  lens,  with  extra  front  cap,  for  views  up  to  5  X  4  ;  also  a 
fancy  background,  camera  stand,  several  odd  dark  slides,  baths,  &c.,  &c.,  in 
exchange  for  a  12  X  10  camera  or  larger  size,  with  Dallmeyer’s  or  Ross’s 
lens  and  strong  tripod  stand.  Differences  adjusted.— Address,  Stereoscopic 
Company,  192,  Union-street,  Plymouth. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Photographs  Registered. — 

Gourley  Steele,  Edinburgh. — Two  Pictures  of  Cattle. 

G.  &  J.  Hall,  Wakefield. —  View  of  Wakefield  Parish  Church. 

Thomas  Marcroft,  Wavertree,  Liverpool. — Photograph  from  original  paint¬ 
ing ,  “  Sacred  Heart,”  in  Chapel ,  Wavertree. 

Archibald  Burns,  Edinburgh  — Picture  of  Fishwife  Knocking  at  Door  — 
Two  Views  of  Fishivife  Bargaining  with  Girl  at  Door. 

Geo.  Patterson,  Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man. —  View  of  Cornay  Village.  Ballaglass. — 
View  of  Ballaglass,  looking  dozen.— Two  Vieivs  of  Laxey  Wheel. 

E.  Bullock,  Lynn. — Twenty-four  Views  at  Sandringham,  including  several 
Views  of  the  Hall,  the  Church  (interior  and  exterior),  the  Tomb  of  the 
Dzfant  Prince,  the  Avenue,  the  Chinese  God  presented  by  Admiral  Keppel 
to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Polly,  §c. 

ig^F"  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Herbert  B.  Berkeley  (Cotheridge  Court,  Worcester).— Received.  In  our 
next. 

G.  F.— A  vessel  made  of  ordinary  tinware  will  answer  quite  well  for  distilling 
water. 

A.  Whitham. — We  have  not  yet  examined  critically  the  salt  forwarded ;  but 
if  it  throw  down  all  the  silver  one  thing  is  evident— it  is  not  nitrate  of 
barytes. 


Gold  (Reading). — Dissolve  the  gold  in  aqua  regia,  which  is  composed  of  two 
parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  one  part  of  nitric  acid.  Let  the  liquid  be 
saturated,  and  then  crystallise  it  if  necessary. 

Alfred  Allen. — There  is  no  school  of  the  kind  in  London  at  present,  but  if 
you  call  upon  us  on  your  arrival  in  town  we  shall  give  you  the  address  of  a 
photographer  who  will  allow  you  to  see  all  that  you  requiro. 

Tyro. — A  capital,  tough,  transfer  collodion  may  be  made  by  means  of 
pyroxyline  made  in  weak  and  cold  acids,  allowing  the  cotton  to  be  immersed 
for  a  considerable  time.  Pyroxyline  for  collodio-bromido  must  be  mude  in 
strong  and  hot  acids. 

J.  S.  S. — If  the  tannin  solution  he  turbid  it  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  that  it  will 
not  answer  for  photographic  purposes.  Try  the  effect  of  shaking  it  up  with 
kaolin  and  afterwards  filtering  it.  This  is  the  best  method  of  clarifying  a 
solution  of  tannin  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

M.  Reid. — To  obtain  a  soft  print  from  a  hard  negative  is  impossible;  but 
the  best  kind  of  print  which  a  negative  of  this  class  will  produce  will  be  got 
by  either  using  a  weak  sensitising  solution  or  by  rinsing  slightly  the 
paper  in  distilled  water,  so  as  to  remove  much  of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver. 

Rev.  T.  R.  M. — Acetate  of  silver  is  thrown  down  upon  adding  ammonia  to  a 
silver  bath  that  has  been  acidified  with  acetic  acid.  Remove  this  by 
filtration,  and  add  a  few  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  compensate  for  the 
slight  weakening  of  the  solution  that  occurs  in  consequence  of  this  pre¬ 
cipitation. 

F.  Boswell. — 1.  The  process  is  by  no  means  difficult.  The  main  secret  lies 
in  the  mode  of  producing  the  transparency  from  which  the  enlarged  negative 
is  made. — 2.  With  respect  to  the  groups,  the  rapid  rectilinear  is  the  quicker 
lens  of  the  two  mentioned ;  for  the  other  purpose  the  cabinet  lens  will 
prove  to  be  the  more  useful. 

A.  B.  C.  (Tottenham). — We  have  known  backgrounds  painted  with  great 
smoothness  and  general  excellence  by  the  following  preparation  : — Grind  in 
oil  and  turpentine  a  mixture  of  white  lead  and  vegetable  black  iu  such 
proportions  as  will  make  the  colour  that  is  desired.  Then  add  to  this 
a  boiling  solution  of  soap  and  water  until  a  proper  consistence  has  been 
obtained.  This  is  known  as  soap  flatting. 

Mary  B. — We  have  made  iuquiry  relative  to  the  toning  bath  in  which  the 
print  you  admire  so  greatly  was  toned.  It  is  as  follows:  — 


Chloride  of  gold  .  15  grains. 

Phosphate  of  soda .  G  drachms. 

Water  .  30  ounces. 


The  lens  employed  was  a  French  whole-plate  one. 

Henry  Wallace.— The  window  is  not  sufficiently  high  ;  hence  there  will  be 
too  much  side  light.  But  the  want  of  a  direct  top  light  may  be  obviated  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  a  reflector  placed  near  the  roof  and  just  above  the 
window.  If  you  send  a  proper  drawing  of  the  window,  showing  where  you 
propose  to  place  the  sitter,  we  will  indicate  the  best  angle  at  which  to  place 
the  reflector,  and  return  the  sketch  in  course  of  post. 

Scrutator  says  : — “  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  whether  pyrogallic  or  gallic 
acid  is  meant  in  formulae  that  I  read  for  a  preservative  of  dry  plates  (Wort- 
ley’s  uranium  and  the  gum -gallic  plates)  ?  I  wish  to  be  certain,  although  I 

should  think  ‘  gallic  acid  ’  means  gallic  acid,  and  not  pyrogallic  acid.” - In 

reply  :  gallic  acid  is  different  from  pyrogallic  acid,  and  one  is  never  inserted 
in  a  formula  when  the  other  is  meant.  In  the  gum-gallic  process  pyrogallic 
acid  is  only  used  for  developing. 

Rf.ceived. — P.  Stortz;  E.  Bullock;  Lieut.  Aldworth ;  E.  W.  Foxlee ;  J. 
Childs;  <!  Cestrian,”  and  Geo.  Langdale  (in  our  next). 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  June  21,  1873. 
Partnership  Dissolved. 

Stephens  and  Siddons,  Falmouth,  photographers. 

- «». - 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Weeks  ending  July  2nd,  1873. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a. at. 
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PURIFICATION  OF  SPRING  WATER  FOR  WASHING 
BROMIDE  FILMS. 

In  our  correspondence  column  a  letter  will  be  found  from  Mr. 
Herbert  B.  Berkeley,  in  which  several  queries  are  put  relative  to 
the  purification  of  water  by  simple  means,  with  a  view  to  render  it 
suitable  for  use  in  washing  the  sensitive  bromide  of  silver  films 
obtained  by  the  bath  process.  The  points  referred  to  are  of  practical 
importance,  and  require  rather  more  detailed  answers  than  can  be 
given  in  the  correspondence  column ;  hence  we  shall  offer  a  few 
remarks  in  reference  to  the  topics  touched  upon  in  Mr.  Berkeley’s 
letter,  as  they  may  have  some  interest  for  our  readers  generally. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  reply  to  a  query 
of  our  French  correspondent,  we  pointed  out  that  the  impurities  in 
solution  and  in  mere  mechanical  suspension  not  only  may  be  expected, 
but  are  actually  known  to  produce  very  distinct  effects  on  sensitive 
films.  We  pointed  out  some  of  the  effects  of  turbid  water  at  that 
time,  and  shall,  therefore,  now  assume  that  we  have  to  deal  only 
with  clear  river  or  spring  water. 

The  impurities  in  solution  in  water  which  will  most  readily  affect 
the  sensitive  film  are  metallic  salts,  and  of  these  the  most  important 
are  chlorides,  carbonates,  and,  perhaps,  sulphates.  In  order  to 
purify  some  water  Mr.  Berkeley  added  a  quantity  of  an  acid  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  got  scarcely  a  trace  of  precipitate,  but 
found  that  addition  of  “silver  crystals”  (nitrate  of  silver)  caused 
an  immediate  turbidity.  The  cause  of  the  latter  turbidity  is  the 
presence  of  a  carbonate  in  the  water,  which  then  produces  a  preci¬ 
pitate  of  carbonate  of  silver  in  the  neutral  liquid  ;  but  in  the  former 
case  no  precipitate  is  produced,  because  the  liquid  acid,  with  nitric 
acid  and  carbonate  of  silver,  is  known  to  be  easily  soluble  in  such  a 
liquid.  This  is  Mr.  Berkeley’s  explanation,  and  is,  no  doubt,  the 
correct  one  ;  but  if,  even  in  an  acid  liquid,  nitrate  of  silver  produced 
no  cloudiness  we  must  congratulate  our  correspondent  on  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  sample  of  spring  water  singularly  free  from  chlorides. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  then  suggested  in  the  letter  referred  to 
that  the  “  carbonate  may  be  removed  without  the  use  of  nitrate  of 
silver  or  of  heat  by  simply  acidulating  the  water  with  nitric  acid.” 
This  is  a  very  reasonable  suggestion,  and,  if  carefully  managed,  the 
result  is  satisfactory.  Acetic  acid  may  be  substituted  for  the  nitric 
acid  with  some  advantage,  as  a  slight  excess  of  the  very  volatile  acid 
does  little  or  no  harm ;  of  course  the  addition  of  the  acid  should  be 
made  until  the  liquid  very  faintly  reddens  blue  litmus  paper.  The 
chloride  may  then  be  removed  by  stirring  into  the  water  a  very 
small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  silver  preserved  for  the  purpose  in  a 
pure  and  moist  state.  Simple  subsidence  will  then  suffice,  and  the 
clear  water  may  now  be  used  for  washing. 

Chlorides  in  water  must  always  be  removed  by  a  silver  salt  of 
some  kind ;  but  carbonates  by  a  line  of  treatment  differing  from 
those  we  have  already  mentioned.  The  carbonate  chiefly  jpresent  in 
spring  water  is  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk  held  in  solution  by 
carbonic  acid.  If  we  add  to  the  water  some  body  capable  of  com¬ 
bining  with  this  carbonic  acid  the  chalk  must  precipitate,  since  it  is 
but  very  slightly  soluble  in  plain  water.  Now  the  best  substance  to 


employ  for  this  purpose  is  common  “  lime-water.”  About  ten 
gallons  of  good,  fresh,  clear  lime-water  are  made  by  stirring  up 
lialf-a-pound  of  good  slaked  lime  with  twelve  or  fourteen  gallons  of 
water;  and,  drawing  off  the  clear  liquid  after  subsidence,  this 
quantity  of  lime-water,  if  added  to  one  hundred  gallons  of  the 
spring  to  be  treated,  usually  suffices  for  the  removal  of  carbonate — 
the  lime  in  solution,  as  well  as  the  lime  added,  both  precipitating 
carbonate  or  chalk.  In  this  case  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  take 
care  that  the  water,  after  treatment,  is  not  alkaline  to  test  paper.  If 
necessa^,  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  will  easily  correct  the  con¬ 
dition.  From  water  so  far  purified  the  chlorides  may  be  removed 
as  before. 

Sulphates,  though  removable  by  chemical  means,  cannot  be 
precipitated  in  any  simple  way ;  moreover,  removal  of  sulphate  of 
lime  is  rarely  necessary  if  the  plan  be  pursued  of  washing  a  plate 
finally  in  a  very  little  carefully-collected  rain  or  distilled  water. 
This  course  may  also  be  advantageously  adopted  however  purified 
the  ordinary  water  may  have  been,  as  it  serves  to  ensure  the  removal 
of  any  material  quantity  of  solid  matter  that  might  be  left  in 
evaporation  of  the  first  water. 

We  need  add  but  little  more  save  to  urge  our  readers  to  avoid 
doctoring  wash  water  to  any  greater  extent  than  we  have  just 
recommended,  as  nothing  is  gained  in  practice  by  attempting  further 
purification.  Moreover,  if  anything  more  be  desired,  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  economical,  and  vastly  more  satisfactory,  to  erect  a  distillery 
apparatus  at  once,  and  use  only  distilled  water.  An  operator  will 
be  surprised  to  find  how  small  a  quantity  of  distilled  water  will 
serve  to  completely  wash  a  plate  if  the  washing  be  intelligently 
conducted. 

COLLOGRAPHIC  PRINTING. 

Resuming  our  remarks  on  the  subject  of  mechanical  printing  where 
we  left  off  last  wTeek  we  observe,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  no 
acquaintance  whatever  with  this  branch  of  photography,  that  the 
prints  are  produced  in  an  ordinary  letterpress  or  lithographic 
printing-press,  by  a  method  of  printing  somewhat  analogous  to 
lithographic  printing,  but  differing  in  this  respect — that  the  printing 
surface,  instead  of  being  composed  of  a  surface  of  stone  or  zinc,  is 
formed  of  a  thin  film  of  gelatine  attached  to  a  flat  surface  of  either 
thick  plate-glass,  metal,  or  any  other  material  that  has  a  flat,  smooth 
surface.  By  means  of  the  treatment  presently  to  be  described  a 
picture  is  impressed  upon  this  gelatine  in  such  a  way  that  when  an 
inked  roller  is  passed  over  the  surface  the  ink  adheres  only  to  the 
shadows,  and  to  them  in  exact  proportion  to  the  previous  action  of 
the  light  upon  them  while  the  picture  was  being  formed  under  the 
negative.  This  is  the  essential  feature  in  which  collotypic  printing 
differs  from  lithography.  In  the  latter  the  stone  either  refuses  the 
ink  altogether  or  allows  it  to  become  perfectly  adherent,  the  con¬ 
sequence  being  that  there  are  no  half-tones  or  tints  produced.  This 
applies  to  that  kind  of  photolithography  in  which  the  image  is  placed 
on  a  stone  through  the  agency  of  a  transfer,  but  not  to  some  other 
kinds  in  which  a  film  is  first  laid  upon  the  stone. 
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It  is  rather  uncertain  who  was  the  first  to  publish  such  practical 
directions  for  practising  “  liclitdruck  ”  as  enabled  its  manipulations 
to  be  successfully  overcome  by  those  who  attempted  this  kind  of 
printing;  for,  like  many  important  processes,  this  one  has  had  such 
a  gradual  growth  as  to  render  it  somewhat  difficult  to  say  to  whom 
the  credit  is  mainly  due.  Poitevin,  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago, 
in  a  patent  for  photolithography,  pointed  out  the  principle  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  clearness.  A  surface  composed  of  gelatine 
or  albumen,  and  sensitised  with  bichromate  of  potash,  is  exposed  to 
light  under  a  negative,  and  is  then  made  wet  by  water  from  a  sponge. 
In  this  moist  condition  ink  is  applied  to  the  surface  by  means  of  a 
roller  or  dabber,  and  it  will  be  found  to  adhere  only  to  those  parts 
upon  which  the  light  has  acted.  This,  we  may  observe,  is  in  reality 
a  summary  of  the  “liclitdruck”  processes  of  the  present  day,  and 
no  patent  exists  to  bar  the  way  of  experimentalists  in  so  far  as  they 
adhere  to  that  crude  indication  of  the  process. 

In  course  of  time  refinements  were  introduced  by  M.  Tessie  du 
Mo tli ay,  an  outline  of  whose  process  we  subjoin.  A  plate  was 
coated  with  gelatine  and  bichromate,  or,  more  properly,  trichromate 
of  potash.  When  dry  it  was  exposed  under  a  negative,  sponged 
over  with  water,  and  inked  as  in  the  manner  of  a  lithographic  stone, 
the  impression  being  “  pulled  ”  at  an  ordinary  lithographic  press. 
We  have  seen  pictures  that  were  produced  by  the  Tessie  du  Mothay 
process  long  ago,  and  they  possessed  many  excellent  qualities,  being 
better  than  some  prints  we  have  seen  produced  by  more  recent  im¬ 
provements  on  the  process.  The  main  difference  between  the  two 
processes  now  mentioned  are  that  in  one  “  bichromates,”  and  in  the 
other  “  trichromates,”  are  employed. 

Passing  still  down  in  the  march  of  time  we  find  in  the  beginning 
of  1869  that  Herr  Albert,  of  Munich,  effected  an  improvement  in 
the  process  as  it  had  previously  existed,  and  this  improvement  was 
patented  on  the  continent,  but  is  free  to  every  person  in  this  country. 
In  his  patent  the  following  outline  of  procedure  is  given,  and  we 
direct  special  attention  to  it  because  many  capital  pictures  have  been 
printed  by  means  of  the  formula,  although,  as  we  shall  show,  a  close 
adherence  to  the  formula  is  far  from  being  necessary. 

A  plate  of  glass  of  over  half-an-inch  in  thickness  is  coated  with 
a  substratum  composed  of — 

Bichromate  of  potash  .  8  grains. 

Gelatine  . . . . . . .  15  ,, 

Albumen.............. . . . . .  3  drachms. 

Water  . . . . . . .  1  ounce. 

This,  when  dried,  is  exposed  to  the  light  for  upwards  of  half-an-hour, 
the  glass  side  being  next  to  the  light.  This  renders  the  substratum 
very  hard  and  insoluble.  The  printing  surface  is  now  applied.  It 


consists  of— 

Bichromate  of  potash  . . . . . .  2  drachms. 

Gelatine . . . . .  1  ounce. 

Water . . . .  5  ounces. 


The  proportions  given  above  are  not  exactly  those  mentioned  by 
Albert,  but  they  are  those  that  were  employed  when  we  saw  good 
prints  produced  by  the  process.  The  rest  of  the  process  is  the  same 
as  we  have  said  pertains  to  Poitevin  and  Tessie  du  Mothay ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  sensitive  glass  is  exposed  to  light  under  a  negative  and  is 
then  placed  in  wajer,  the  surface  is  sponged,  and  the  inking  and 
printing  proceeded  with,  the  glass  plate  supported  upon  a  flat  litho¬ 
graphic  stone,  a  few  drops  of  water  being  interposed  to  keep  the 
surfaces  in  proper  contact.  The  advantage  of  the  substratum  and  the 
hardening  of  the  film  by  exposure  of  the  back  of  the  glass  to  light 
will  be  apparent ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  caused  prints  of  a  finer  grain 
to  be  obtained,  and  it  rendered  the  film  sufficiently  hard  to  produce  a 
far  greater  number  of  prints  from  one  plate  than  had  been  obtained 
from  plates  prepared  by  the  methods  previously  adopted.  The  pro¬ 
cess  such  as  we  have  now  described  it  is  not  patented  in  this  country, 
and  all  are  at  liberty  to  try  it  without  hindrance. 

M.  Gemoser,  shortly  after  Albert  published  his  process,  modified 
it  to  some  extent  by  the  addition  of  resinous  and  other  bodies  to  the 
sensitive  film.  The  prints  that  he  produced  are,  as  we  stated  last 
week,  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 


The  following  details  are  collated  from  various  papers  that  have 
been  published  relating  to  Gemoser’s  method,  which,  we  under¬ 
stand,  is,  in  the  main,  that  which  is  employed  in  the  autotype 
factory: — A  plate  of  glass  receives  a  substratum  of  gelatine,  albu¬ 
men,  and  bichromate.  After  this  is  dry  a  second  coating  of  gelatine 
(one  part  to  six  of  water)  containing  a  little  albumen  and  enough  of 
the  bichromates  of  potash  and  ammonia  to  render  it  sensitive  is 
applied.  But  this  second  mixture  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
bichromates,  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  an 
equally  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  iodide  of  cadmium,  together 
with  a  little  of  au  alcoholic  solution  of  gum  myrrh  and  gum  benzoin. 
The  substratum  which  is  first  applied  is  previously  made  thoroughly 
dry,  and  the  plate  is  then  placed  in  tepid  water  so  as  to  remove  some 
of  the  bichromate,  and  to  modify  the  surface  so  as  to  render  it  in  a 
fitting  condition  for  receiving  the  sensitive  mixture,  which  is 
applied  before  the  substratum  has  become  quite  dry.  After  being 
placed  in  a  level  drying-box  the  plate  becomes  dry  in  a  few  hours. 
It  is  then  exposed  under  a  negative  in  the  printing-frame  until  all 
the  details  are  clearly  visible;  after  which  it  is  washed  in  cold 
wrater,  dried,  attached  to  a  lithographic  stone,  and  printed  from  by  a 
lithographic  printer. 

The  next  to  make  a  modification  of  the  process  was  Mr.  Ernest 
Edwards,  who,  in  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  exposing  the  plate 
to  light  to  harden  the  film,  introduced  a  little  chrome  alum  into  the 
gelatine  solution  with  which  the  glass  plates  were  coated.  He  used 
no  substratum.  He  denominated  this  the  “  heliotype  ”  process,  and  he 
further  improved  the  method  of  working  by  impressing  into  the  ser¬ 
vice  the  previously-known  (to  lithographic  printers)  properties  of  thick 
and  thin  printing  inks,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  roll  up  the  darkest 
portions  with  a  thick  ink  that  adhered  to  them  only,  treating  the 
fainter  and  more  delicate  tints  with  thin  ink.  In  this  way  great 
power  was  obtained.  Mr.  Edwards  included  both  the  use  of  chrome 
alum  and  the  double  inking  in  his  lieliotype  patents.  He  also  strips 
off  the  sensitive  film  from  the  glass  plate  on  which  it  was  formed, 
prints  it  in  the  pressure-frame  as  though  it  were  paper,  and  then 
attaches  it  to  a  metallic  plate  while  being  printed  from  in  the  typo¬ 
graphic  press. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  process  of 
“liclitdruck”  is  not  essentially  a  difficult  one ;  and  it  will  be  further 
seen  that  in  practising  it  the  path  is  pretty  clearly  open,  for  no  patents 
but  those  of  Mr.  Edwards  now  exist  in  this  country,  and,  although 
the  points  secured  by  that  gentleman  are  without  doubt  valuable,  yet 
we  have  seen  many  charming  pictures  which  have  been  printed 
without  in  any  way  trenching  upon  his  privileges. 

The  more  that  we  see  of  this  method  of  printing  the  more  are  we 
convinced  that  it  will  yet  form  a  far  more  important  branch  of 
photography  than  it  does  at  present. 

We  may  conclude  by  observing  to  those  who  may  feel  inclined  to  try 
the  process  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  use  a  ground  glass  instead  of 
a  polished  one,  and  that  one  of  the  cheap  “amateur  printing  presses” 
which  are  now  so  easily  procured  will  answer  for  pictures  of  a  small 
size  just  as  well  as  the  larger  and  more  powerful  “  Albion  ”  and  other 
presses  used  by  practical  printers. 


In  another  column  Mr.  Beattie  has  described  some  photographic 
experiments  of  an  extraordinary  nature  which  have  been  conducted 
in  his  presence,  and  has  hinted  at  others  which  have  been  conducted 
by  himself  under  other  circumstances.  Everyone  who  knows  Mr. 
Beattie  will  give  him  ample  credit  for  being  a  thoughtful,  skilful,  and 
intelligent  photographer-- one  of  the  last  men  in  the  world  to  be 
easily  deceived,  at  least  in  matters  relating  to  photography,  and  one 
quite  incapable  of  deceiving  others ;  and  yet  Mr.  Beattie  comes 
forward  with  a  statement  resulting  from  experiments  performed  by 
himself  or  in  his  presence,  which,  if  it  mean  anything  at  all,  means  that 
there  is,  after  all,  really  something  in  spirit  photography — at  anyrate, 
that  figures  and  forms  which  were  not  visible  to  those  in  the  studio, 
and  which  were  not  produced  by  the  operator,  have  been  developed 
upon  the  plate  with  quite  as  much,  and  in  some  instances  more, 
vigour  than  the  visible  sitter.  The  main  facts  once  admitted,  the 
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question  arises — By  what  means  are  these  figures  formed  upon  the 
collodion  film  ?  The  first  impulse  is  to  attribute  it  to  a  double 
exposure  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hudson,  the  photographer.  But  here  a 
difficulty  interposes — Mr.  Hudson  need  not  be  present  at  all;  indeed 
it  is  but  an  act  of  justice  to  that  gentleman  to  say  that,  when  we  were 
trying  experiments  in  his  studio  to  determine  the  truth  of  the  so-called 
“spirit”  photography,  we  obtained  entire  possession  of  his  dark  room, 
employed  our  own  collodion  and  plates,  and  at  no  time  during  the 
preparation,  exposure,  or  development  of  the  pictures  was  Mr. 
Hudson  within  ten  feet  of  the  camera  or  dark  room.  Appearances 
of  an  abnormal  kind  did  certainly  appear  on  several  plates,  but  by 
whatever  means  they  were  caused— and  on  this  we  do  not  intend  at 
present  to  speak— the  photographer  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
their  production.  Neither  will  the  “  previously-used-plate”  theory 
i  apply  in  this  case,  for  the  plates  were  quite  new,  and  were  obtained 
from  Messrs.  Rouch  and  Co.  a  few  hours  before  they  were  used ;  and, 
apart  from  the  fact  of  their  never  having  been  out  of  our  possession, 
the  package  was  only  undone  just  before  the  operations  were  com¬ 
menced.  A  step — and  a  very  sensible  one— towards  endeavouring 
to  elucidate  the  mystery  has,  during  the  present  week,  been  taken  by 
Sib  Charles  Isliam — a  gentleman  who  takes  a  very  strong  interest 
in  this  subject.  He  has  provided  a  binocular  camera  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  the  experiments;  so  that  if  any  “appearances”  are 
visible  on  the  plates  in  future  their  exact  relationship  to  the  sitter 
will  be  more  readily  apparent  than  heretofore.  "VVe  shall  report  the 
results  of  the  experiments  with  Sir  Charles’s  camera. 


ON  STRONG  DEVELOPERS. 

No  one  can  reasonably  complain  that  the  photographic  journals  just 
now  contain  nothing  new,  for  I  never  remember  a  time  when  they 
were  so  full  of  novelties  which  seem  to  have  a  real  practical  value. 
To  professional  photographers  especially  they  must  be  interesting, 
for  scarcely  a  wreek  passes  without  the  announcement  of  some  new 
method  of  enlarging  or  retouching,  or  of  giving  artistic  value  to  their 
proofs ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  processes,  pure  and  simple,  both 
of  printing  and  negative  taking  are  evidently  in  a  transition  stage. 
Great  activity  is  just  now  observable  in  our  art,  mentally;  we  are 
beginning  to  shake  of  the  lethargy  of  years,  to  call  in  question  our 
old  methods  of  working,  and  to  strive  for  something  which  may 
remedy  their  defects.  This  state  of  things  is  observable  everywhere, 
but  more  particularly  in  France  and  in  England.  Here  in  France 
we  have  for  novelties  the  Mariotype,  the  photopolychromes,  and  the 
threatened  general  introduction  of  photocollographic  printing ;  whilst 
in  England  all  that  relates  to  the  bromide  process  is  being  thoroughly 
discussed  in  the  press,  and  we  have  just  now  under  review  the  new 
wet  bromide  processes  and  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  strong  developer. 

It  is  wonderful  that  so  little  improvement  should  have  been  made 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  in  our  negative  processes,  whilst  during 
that  time  one  may  almost  say  that  miracles  have  been  wrought  in 
printing.  This  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  of  research  having 
taken  place  almost  exclusively  in  the  direction  of  dry  plates,  to  the 
neglect  of  improved  wet  processes.  It  has  been  assumed,  most 
erroneously  I  think,  that  for  a  wet  process  nothing  could  surpass 
that  in  common  use,  notwithstanding  all  its  serious  drawbacks  for 
out-of-door  work.  But  such  an  assumption  as  this  can  no  longer  be 
maintained ;  for  by  the  wet  bromide  process  we  can  prepare  plates 
which  will  not  only  retain  their  moisture  and  sensitiveness  unim¬ 
paired  for  a  whole  day,  but  which  will  beat  the  others  in  point  of 
rapidity  in  the  ratio  of  at  least  three  to  one.  Surely  such  plates  as 
these  must  one  day  find  their  use  in  the  studio  of  the  professional 
photographer. 

But  just  now  my  theme  is  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  strong 
developer;  and  with  our  Editors’  permission  I  will  give  an  account 
of  some  experiments  which  I  have  just  made  in  this  direction.  They 
are  five  in  number,  and  were  made  with  the  same  collodion  and  bath. 

The  collodion  was  freshly  iodised,  and  contained,  per  ounce,  two 
grains  of  iodide  of  ammonium,  two  grains  of  iodide  of  cadmium,  three 
grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium,  five  grains  of  pyroxyline,  and  equal 
parts  of  ether  and  alcohol,  both  of  the  finest  quality,  and  the  latter  at 
ninety-five  degrees  (Gay  Lussac),  which  means  that  it  contained 
ninety-five  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  to  five  parts  of  water — the  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  being  about  '816.  The  bath  was  thirty-five  grains  to 
the  ounce,  and  was  made  with  pure  neutral  nitrate  of  silver  acidified 
with  one  minim  of  nitric  acid  to  ten  ounces  of  solution. 
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The  camera  was  pointed  at  a  most  difficult  piece  of  landscape 
scenery,  including  some  well-defined  natural  clouds,  a  line  of  distant 
hills,  with  a  mass  of  dark  foreground  foliage.  It  was  a  binocular 
one,  with  a  pair  of  single  view  lenses  and  very  small  stops.  It  was 
a  splendid  summer  day,  very  calm  and  hot,  with  cloud  and  sunshine 
alternating. 

Experiment  No.  1.— The  common  wet  process,  with  iron  developer. 
Exposure,  twenty-five  seconds.  A  good  bright  negative,  sufficiently 
dense  without  intensifying,  all  the  details  of  dark  foliage  well  out, 
and  the  clouds  at  tli£  same  time  indicated.  It  was  the  sort  of  nega¬ 
tive  which  leaves  but  little  to  desire,  and  which  one  would  like  to  get 
oftener  than  one  does. 

Experiment  No.  2. — The  film  well  washed  after  removal  from  the 
bath,  and  then  coated  with  albumen  one  part,  water  three  parts ; 
exposed  wet;  and  developed  with  acid  pyro.  and  silver.  Time  of 
exposure,  160  seconds.  The  result  was  a  negative  of  a  fine  red  colour, 
and  just  as  good  as  the  other  in  all  respects,  the  clouds  being  equally 
well  marked,  and  the  dark  details  of  foliage  quite  as  well  brought  out. 

Experiment  No.  3.— The  plate  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  in  No. 
2.  One  half  exposed  sixty,  and  the  other  half  160,  seconds.  Deve¬ 
loped  by  the  alkaline  method,  thus: — Water,  one  ounce;  pyrogallol, 
three  grains;  potassium  bromide  solution,  five  grains  strong,  three 
minims;  ammonia  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  one  minim. 
The  image  was  subsequently  intensified  with  silver.  Result;  the 
first  half  of  the  plate  exposed  enough  ;  the  second  half  greatly  over¬ 
exposed  and  excessively  dense,  though  not  fogged. 

Experiment  No.  4. — Plate  prepared  as  before.  The  first  half 
received  thirty,  the  second  half  sixty,  seconds.  A  strong  alkaline 
developer  used,  containing  twenty  minims  of  bromide  solution  to 
twelve  minims  of  ammonia.  The  image  flashed  out  at  once.  The 
first  half  was  exposed  enough ;  the  second  half  over-done.  The 
plate  slightly  fogged. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  here  almost  the  same  exposure  was 
given  as  for  the  wet  collodion  plate  in  No.  1. 

All  these  experiments  were  made  during  sunshine.  The  next  was 
made  in  diffused  light. 

Experiment  No.  5.— Plate  prepared  as  before.  Exposure  of  both 
halves,  forty-five  seconds.  Strong  alkaline  developer,  ratio  of  bromide 
to  ammonia  being  thirty  minims  to  ten.  Exposure  about  right,  but 
the  plate  slightly  fogged. 

I  attribute  the  fogging  of  these  two  plates  to  a  trace  of  free  nitrate 
not  thoroughly  washed  out. 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  established  that  by  means  of  a  strong 
alkaline  developer  one  may  reduce  the  exposure  of  a  wet  albumen 
plate  to  nearly  the  same  as  a  common  wet  collodion  plate.  This  is 
a  great  step,  and  I  heartily  thank  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  for  having 
suggested  it  to  us.  Thojjas  Sutton,  B.A. 


SPIRIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

“  And  rays  of  truth  you  cannot  see 
Are  flashing  through  eternity." — E.  A.  Poe. 

If  our  senses  perceive  any  phenomenon  we  do  not  understand,  and 
so  strange  that  our  reason  at  first  refuses  to  inquire  into  the  likely 
causes  of  it,  it  is,  in  such  a  case,  manifestly  our  duty  to  see,  first, 
that  the  new  appearance  is  not  opposed  to  the  known  and  clearly- 
demonstrated  truth  we  are  already  acquainted  with;  and,  secondly, 
to  make  careful  note  of  all  relating  to  such  appearance,  in  order 
that  if  it  re-occur  a  sufficient  number  of  times,  and  at  the  same 
time  under  the  observation  of  a  strict  and  free  mind,  facts  will  become 
plentiful  enough  to  point  the  way  to  the  law  or  laws  upon  which  the 
strange  phenomenon  depend.  It  must  be  obvious  that  if  we  refuse 
to  sift  and  record  appearances  which  take  place,  on  the  ground  that 
they  seem  to  go  against  our  experience,  then  little  fresh  ground 
will  ever  be  broken.  But  what  have  the  brains  of  our  scientific  men 
been  employed  in  doing  during  this  century?  Why,  they  have  been 
making  revelations,  bringing  to  light,  and  reducing  to  law  and  use¬ 
fulness,  principles  that  seemed  opposed  to  all  past  experience  and 
knowledge.  As,  for  instance,  look  at  the  deep-sea  soundings:  the 
men  so  employed  have  brought  to  light  facts  that  have  completely 
upset  the  notions  held  of  organic  life  in  the  sea  even  a  few7  years  ago. 

I  make  these  remarks  as  an  introduction  to  some  statements  I  am 
about  to  make  relating  to  some  experiments  in  a  new  branch  of 
photography,  namely, '  the  power  or  possibility  of  photographing 
forms  invisible  to  ordinary  eyesight,  and  that  these  forms  indicate 
the  presence  of  unseen  intelligent  beings  of  some  sort  controlling 
the  forms  so  photographed. 

Last  year,  at  this  time,  I  made  a  long  series  of  experiments  of  the 
same  kind.  The  results  of  these  experiments  have  astonished 
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many  scientific  men  both  in  this  and  other  countries.  Many 
smiled,  and  said  I  was  self-deceived ;  all  gave  me  credit  for  truth, 
but  few  for  brains.  I  can  assure  my  readers  that  one  thing  is  true  of 
me — I  always  look  right  into  everything.  I  am  pledged  to  nothing 
but  truth  ;  and  if  I  see  a  thing  is  straight  I  will  not  say  it  is  crooked. 
Similar  experiments  have  been  made  by  many  men  in  various  parts 
of  America  and  Europe.  Some  have  been  successful,  some  have 
failed,  and  some,  I  believe,  were  guilty  of  deceiving  in  the  matter. 
My  last  year’s  experiments  I  recorded  at  the  time.  I  will  now  give 
briefly  an  account  of  my  first  experiment  this  year. 

I,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  called  to  see  a  professional  man,  whom 
we  did  not  find  at  home.  Being  disappointed,  I  observed — “I  have 
long  wished  to  see  Mr.  Hudson,  who  is  said  to  have  produced 
‘  spirit  photographs.’  ”  My  friend  agreed  to  accompany  me,  and 
in  a  minute’s  time  we  were  in  a  cab,  on  our  way  for  Hollowav-road. 
I  fully  instructed  my  friend  as  to  keeping  my  name  unknown  to 
Mr.  Hudson.  My  companion  being  an  amateur  photographer 
he  was  easily  “  coached  up  ”  on  that  point.  In  a  short  time  we 
were  at  our  destination,  and,  cabby  discharged,  we  entered  a 
respectable-looking  house.  The  reception-room  seemed  as  usual 
in  ordinary  establishments.  A  lady  remarkable  in  appearance 
attended  to  us.  She  was  most  civil,  modest,  and  unassuming  in 
her  bearing.  The  head  was  broad  set,  indicating  considerable 
balance  of  character.  After  some  talk  I  asked  if  her  father  ever  made 
experiments  in  spirit  photography.  She  replied — “  Yes ;  sometimes.” 
Was  he  successful  ?  “  Only  occasionally.”  She  had  just  taken  from 
a  drawer  some  samples  to  show  us  when  Mr.  Hudson  came  into  the 
room.  I  scanned  him  over  from  head  to  foot.  He  seemed  about 
fifty-six  years  of  age,  of  a  sanguine-nervous  temperament,  much  like 
a  retired  actor;  he  possessed  a  good  frontal  brain,  but  low’  in  all  the 
executive  organs,  self-esteem,  firmness,  and  the  instinct  of  persistence 
being  all  defective — a  man  you  would  not  take  for  a  deceiver,  yet  one 
you  would  suppose  might  be  easily  led. 

But  I  find  I  must  be  brief.  After  sufficient  conversation  for  us  to 
understand  each  other,  he  said — “Do  you  know  my  terms?”  I 
answered — “  No.”  He  replied — “  They  are  one  guinea,  and  I  make 
these  experiments.  If  nothing  comes  on  the  plates  I  cannot  help  it.” 
The  daughter  had  told  us  that  Mr.  Young  had  tried  and  had  a  com¬ 
plete  failure. 

I  then  said — “  I  suppose  you  will  allow  me  a  full  chance,  along  with 
my  friend,  of  investigating  the  experiments  as  they  proceed  ?  ”  He 
answered  “  Yes,”  freely.  We  then  went  out  to  a  garden  and  into  as 
common  a  glass  room  as  any  I  have  been  in  for  years.  It  had  an  A- 
shaped  roof,  with  light  on  both  sides.  The  side  and  roof  lights 
were  curtained  with  what  once  had  been  white,  but  were  now  yellow, 
curtains.  At  one  end  was  a  background  painted  seemingly  in  oil 
colour,  of  the  usual  tint.  This  stood  about  two  feet  from  the  wall, 
leaving  room  for  a  person  to  sit  or  stand,  in  a  partially  dark  state, 
behind  it.  At  the  other  end  was  the  usual  operating  room,  freely 
lighted  with  yellow  light.  The  bath  was  a  common  one,  made  of 
porcelain,  without  case  or  lid.  The  camera  was  a  well-worn  bellows 
one,  about  10  X  8,  drawn  in  to  suit  a  portrait  lens  of  about  six  inches 
back  focus.  All  the  machinery  I  most  scrupulously  examined,  and 
at  the  same  time  had  the  use  of  my  friend’s  eyes  and  other  senses. 
I  asked  for  the  glass  to  be  used,  and  I  secretly  marked  it.  We  saw 
it  coated  and  prepared. 

The  daughter  was  to  sit  as  the  medium.  I  said  I  would  rather 
she  would  stand  by  me  than  sit  behind  the  ground,  which  was 
agreed  to.  All  being  ready,  I  sat  profile  to  the  background,  in  order 
that  I  might  see  it,  my  friend  at  the  same  time  controlling  the  ex¬ 
posure.  The  sitting  occupied  about  one  minute.  The  result  was  a 
failure,  no  ghost  being  then  in  attendance. 

In  the  next  experiment  all  was  the  same,  except  that  the  medium 
sat  behind  the  background.  On  the  picture  being  developed  a  sitting 
figure  besides  myself  came  out  in  front  of  me,  and  between  the  back¬ 
ground  and  myself.  I  am  sitting  profile  in  the  picture  ;  the  figure  is 
in  three-quarter  position,  in  front  of  me,  but  altogether  between  me 
and  the  background.  The  figure  is  draped  in  black,  with  a  white- 
coloured  plaid  over  the  head,  and  is  like  both  a  brother  and  a  nephew 
of  mine.  This  last  point  I  do  not  press,  because  the  face  is  like  the 
face  of  a  dead  person,  and  is  under-lighted. 

In  my  last  trial — all,  if  possible,  being  more  strictly  attended  to 
than  before,  and  in  the  same  place,  relative  to  me — there  came  out  a 
standing  female  figure,  clothed  with  a  black  skirt,  and  having  a 
white-coloured,  thin,  linen  drapery,  something  like  a  shawl  in  pattern, 
upon  her  shoulders,  over  which  a  profuse  mass  of  black  hair  loosely 
hung.  The  figure  is  in  front  of  me,  and,  as  it  were,  partially  between 
me  and  the  camera. 

A  fourth  experiment  was  tried,  in  which  I  did  all  the  work  and 
my  friend  sat,  but  there  was  no  result. 
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I  wish,  if  this  business  be  all  deception,  some  one  would  “make  a 
hole  ”  through  it  for  me.  Mr.  Hudson  was  exceedingly  careless  as  to 
my  doings.  He  left  me  in  the  dark  room  many  minutes  together, 
and  there  was  nothing  I  left  unexamined.  Besides,  in  my  own 
town,  on  Tuesday  last,  in  making  a  series  of  experiments,  I  got 
results  of  a  singular  character,  but  which  I  will  not  publish  until 
they  are  a  little  farther  advanced. 

Now  to  conclude  :  if  the  figures  standing  by  me  in  the  pictures 
were  not  produced  as  I  have  suggested  (remembering  their  possibility 
has  been  otherwise  proved),  I  do  not  know  how  they  were  there  ;  but 
I  must  state  a  few  ways  by  which  they  were  not  made.  They  were 
not  made  by  double  exposure,  nor  by  figures  being  projected  in  space 
in  any  way  ;  they  were  not  the  result  of  mirrors  ;  they  were  not  pro¬ 
duced  by  any  machinery  in  the  background,  behind  it,  above  it,  or 
below  it,  nor  by  any  contrivance  connected  with  the  bath,  the  camera, 
or  the  camera  slide. 

I  apologise  for  taking  up  so  much  space  with  this  matter,  but  I 
hope  the  inquiry  will  interest  some  of  your  readers.  It  may  not 
appear  to  be  capable  of  commercial  application  at  once  ;  but  surely 
we  are  not  to  measure  all  knowledge  by  that  standard.  If  there 
be  truth  in  this  matter,  there  is  no  truth  so  important  to  our  race. 

John  Beattie. 


PHOTO-CHEMICAL  RESEARCHES. 

Under  this  title  there  was  read  lately  before  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences  some  very  valuable  observations  by  M.  Merget  on  the 
employment  of  gaseous  developers,  and  on  the  influence  of  the  mole¬ 
cular  condition  of  films  on  their  sensitive  quality.  We  recently  had 
some  observations  by  another  able  experimentalist  of  France  upon 
a  cognate  subject,  and  have  much  pleasure  in  submitting  a  resume 
of  those  of  M.  Merget. 

He  pointed  out  that  he  had  previously  made  known  a  process  for 
the  production  of  indelible  prints  with  gold,  palladium,  platinum,  or 
iridium,  which  consisted  in  the  employment,  as  a  matrix  for  the  im¬ 
pression,  of  a  glass  positive,  which  is  first  exposed  to  the  fumes  of 
mercury  for  saturating  the  silver  of  the  image,  and  which  is  then 
applied  to  a  sheet  of  paper  sensitised  with  the  salts  of  one  or  other 
of  these  metals.  These  are  thus  reduced  with  tints  more  or  less 
deep,  giving,  almost  instantaneously,  a  print  of  the  picture  on  the 
glass,  and  of  which  the  exactitude  depends  solely  on  the  cleanness 
of  the  clear  parts  of  the  plate  from  which  it  is  made.  It  being 
simply  an  ordinary  photograph  it  can  only  furnish  a  perfect  impres¬ 
sion  when  it  is  itself  perfect.  Such  a  plate  may  be  prepared  further 
by  the  ordinary  daguerreotype  plan,  using  a  negative  taken  on  the 
original  as  one  uses  the  original  picture  itself  for  obtaining  this 
negative.  But  this  doubling,  although  easy  enough,  is  not  less  an 
inconvenient  complication,  and  it  has  led  M.  Merget  to  try  and,  if 
possible,  find  a  way  of  applying  the  developing  properties  of  mer¬ 
cury  vapour  to  bring  out  the  latent  image  produced  by  the  light  on 
papers  sensitised  with  gold,  palladium,  or  other  specified  metallic 
salts.  The  starting  idea  of  these  researches  is  that  the  sensitiveness 
of  these  papers — the  condition  in  which  they  have  affinity  for  this 
vapour — depends  upon  their  being  kept  in  a  certain  state  of  humidity. 
This  is  easily  got  by  adding  to  the  other  chemicals  some  inert 
deliquescent  salts. 

By  this  means,  and  according  as  the  paper  containing  the  sensi¬ 
tive  salts  is  thus  rendered  more  or  less  deliquescent,  will  they  readily 
submit  to  the  reducing  and  colouring  action  of  mercury  vapour, 
and  by  this  means  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  positive  proof  without  any 
intermediary  process  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  negative.  Such 
was  in  brief  the  theory,  and  experiments  have  confirmed  its  justice. 

Herschel  at  first,  and  afterwards  Poitevin,  have  pointed  out  and 
utilised  the  property  which  certain  salts  of  iron  possess  of  being 
more  or  less  profoundly  modified  in  a  hydrometric  state  by  the 
action  of  light. 

To  cite  a  particular  case,  sharply  defined,  and  of  this  kind  of 
modification,  I  will  suppose  that  you  expose  to  the  light  under  the 
negative  of  an  engraving  a  slip  of  paper  sensitised  with  chloride  of 
platinum,  with  perchloride  of  iron  and  tartaric  acid  added,  as  in  what 
is  known  as  the  liqueur  Poitevin.  When  removed  from  the  frame 
we  find  in  the  paper  a  second  negative  where  all  the  lines  of  the  en¬ 
graving  are  produced  in  white  on  a  yellowish  ground.  But,  as  the 
protochloride  which  forms  them  is  deliquescent,  the  moisture  which 
it  absorbs  renders  the  chloride  of  platinum,  at  the  points  even 
where  it  is  totally  absorbed,  reducible  by  the  vapour  of  mercury, 
and  this  reduction,  colouring  the  paper,  turns  the  negative  of  the 
first  result  of  the  operation  into  a  positive. 

A  simple  washing  with  pure  or  slightly-acidified  water  suffices  to 
remove  all  traces  of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  and  to  leave  the  whites 
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pure.  The  print  is  then  completely  finished,  needing  neither  toning 
nor  fixing  to  render  it  complete. 

As  the  paper  itself  contains  nothing  which  is  in  the  least  attack¬ 
able  by  light  or  by  atmospheric  agents,  this  picture  is  absolutely  un¬ 
changeable  by  time,  and  the  resistance  of  platinum  to  all  the  chemical 
agents,  save  a  very  small  number  which  could  not  attack  it  without 
first  destroying  the  paper,  a  permanence  is  guaranteed  by  this  means 
beyond  which  hardly  anything  is  to  be  desired. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  with  other  salts  of  iron — such  as 
those  indicated  by  Herschel,  the  properties  of  which  act  inversely 
to  that  of  Poitevin — it  is  possible  to  get  converse  results,  and  thus  to 
produce  a  picture  which  shall  be  a  positive  at  once.  To  these  means 
of  adding  variety  to  the  processes  of  printing  those  may  also  be 
appended,  quite  otherwise  efficacious  and  fertile,  which  are  founded 
on  the  substitution  of  other  gases  for  that  of  mercury,  and  which  are 
capable  of  doing  as  it  does,  acting,  too,  only  in  presence  of  water. 

Finally :  in  this  direction  of  investigation  it  is,  as  it  were,  natural 
to  pass  from  the  employment  of  the  salts  of  particular  precious 
metals,  and  of  the  gases  which  reduce  them,  to  the  general  use  of  all 
the  salts  and  of  all  the  gases  which  are  capable  of  yielding  coloured 
reactions  of  a  dissimilar  kind  with  primitive  or  simple  salts,  and 
with  their  products  from  chemical  decomposition. 

The  field  which  such  a  series  of  experiments  brings  before  one  is 
so  full  of  new  facts  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  describe,  let  alone 
class,  them.  They  are  numerous,  new,  and  often  unforeseen,  and 
only  a  very  hasty  sketch  of  the  line  of  investigation  is  possible 
here. 

The  employment  of  gas  or  vapour  developers,  although  met  with 
at  the  very  threshold  of  the  history  of  photography,  as  tried  by 
Daguerre  for  the  development  of  the  latent  image  on  the  silver 
plate,  has  been  from  that  time  completely  left  aside.  Yet  M.  Merget 
thinks  it  is  one  .well  worthy  of  attention;  and  what  has  just  been 
said  may  suffice  to  show  that,  independent  of  the  resources  which  it 
offers  for  multiplying  the  means  of  printing  or  reproduction,  it  con¬ 
stitutes  besides  a  sure  and  efficacious  method  for  the  exploration  of 
the  vast  field  of  photo-chemistry,  where  there  remain  still  so  many 
undiscovered  regions. 

The  only  plioto-chemical  phenomena  which  up  to  the  present 
time  have,  in  point  of  fact,  been  studied  are,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  those  which  have  been  in  some  sort  forced  on  the  atten¬ 
tion  by  the  very  marked  changes  of  colour  which  have  accompanied 
them.  Yet  this  characteristic  may,  in  many  cases,  fail  to  indicate 
the  action  of  light  when  the  latter  falls  on  a  transparent  substance, 
or  when  its  effects  are  simply  molecular  modifications.  In  these 
various  cases  the  gaseous  developers  can  alone  bring  out  the 
resulting  chemical  or  physical  changes. 

With  the  intention  of  returning  to  the  subject  at  a  later  time,  M. 
Merget,  for  the  present,  confines  himself  to  showing  (and  he  accom¬ 
panies  his  notes  with  specimens)  how  gases  can  be  utilised  prac¬ 
tically  for  solving  two  photographic  problems  yet  unsettled— -that  of 
the  preparation  of  prints  unalterable  and  indelible,  and  that  of  the 
practical,  economic  modes  of  printing  founded  on  the  use  of  the 
salts  ordinarily  employed  for  the  purpose. 

In  restricting  himself  thus  intentionally  to  experimenting  only 
with  substances  which  are  in  everybody’s  hands,  such  as  the  salts  of 
platinum  and  copper  mixed  with  the  liqueur  Poitevin  and  treated 
with  hydrogen,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  vapours  of  iodine 
and  mercury,  taken  as  gaseous  developers,  M.  Merget  evidently 
hopes  to  prove  more  practical.  He  has  succeeded,  he  says,  in  pre¬ 
paring  positives  by  these  means,  some  direct,  some  reversed,  which 
appear  to  him  sufficient  already  to  authorise  one  to  conceive  some 
hopes  of  success  for  more  extended  researches  in  this  new  field. 

The  elements  of  success  must,  however,  be  sought  in  the  more  or 
less  happy  choice  of  impressionable  substances,  and  also  in  a  suit¬ 
able  preparation  of  the  sensitive  surface.  The  influence  excited  by 
conditions  purely  scientific  on  the  variations  of  plioto-chemical  sensi¬ 
bility  has  not  until  now  been  the  subject  of  any  special  investigation ; 
but,  in  default  of  direct  experiments  to  furnish  proof  of  the  fact,  it 
has  not  the  less  been  accepted  as  indubitable  that  the  influence  of 
such  changes  is  very  great.  M.  Becquerel,  in  his  learned  work  on 
light,  mentions  expressly  the  differences  in  sensitiveness  which 
chlorides  and  bromides  of  silver  display  when  differently  prepared, 
whether  as  to  their  molecular  condition  or,  in  their  moist  state, 
when  they  have  been  obtained  by  double  precipitation.  His  obser¬ 
vations  apply  to  insoluble  salts,  while  M.  Merget  confined  himself 
exclusively  to  the  soluble  salts ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  by  care¬ 
ful  experiments  that  this  difference  of  condition  affects  sensitiveness 
very  materially. 

Using  them  spread  in  a  thin  layer  on  ordinary  paper  we  find, 
speaking  generally,  that  the  presence  of  water  quickens  photo¬ 


chemical  action;  but  it  must  not  be  present  in  such  quantity  as  to 
flayer  the  sensitive  surface  or  communicate  to  the  paper  any  pro¬ 
perty  other  than  its  natural  texture  gives  it,  for  its  preservation  in 
its  original  state  is  highly  essential. 

The  following  fact  will  show  the  important  part  that  water  plays 
in  the  chemical  decomposition  of  soluble  salts: — If  we  take  one  of 
the  salts  of  the  last  section  which  are  reducible  by  insulation, 
whether  by  the  direct  action  of  light  or  by  the  intermediate  agency 
of  reagents  set  at  work  by  it,  and  if  we  mix  with  it  some  inert  sub¬ 
stance  capable  of  retarding  desiccation,  and  insulate  the  mixture  in 
a  humid  state  sufficient  to  affect  the  surface  of  the  coating,  the 
reduction  set  up  gives  rise  to  a  small  metallic  spot  quite  continuous 
and  homogenous,  afterwards  transparent,  so  that  the  paper  can  be 
seen  through  it  with  more  or  less  clearness  according  as  the  reaction 
is  more  or  less  complete. 

A  little  later,  when  the  surface  is  nearly  yet  not  completely  dry, 
and  when  the  surface  is  of  varying  grades  of  humidity,  the  metal  by 
reason  of  this  inequality  will  be  reduced  in  various  degrees  of  in¬ 
tensity  a,nd  rapidity,  and  without  any  intercohesion  through  adhering 
fast  to  the  paper  on  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  powdery,  too,  and  not 
transparent,  coloured  in  various  grades  up  to  black.  This  sheet  put 
in  a  frame  under  a  negative  of  an  engraving  only,  and  at  the  moment 
when  it  is  just  sufficiently  dry  not  to  be  unequal,  takes  a  distinct  im¬ 
pression,  through  the  whites,  of  a  corresponding  kind. 

If  the  paper  be  withdrawn  when  it  has  taken  this  first  impression, 
which  has  spared  the  parts  preserved  by  the  lines  of  the  engraving, 
those  spots  where  the  drying  is  furthest  advanced  take  a  deeper  tint 
on  exposure  to  the  light  without  protection.  This  second  exposure 
really  accomplishes  the  work  without  any  intervention  of  any 
other  reagent  whatever.  It  needs  neither  washing,  toning,  nor 
fixing. 

In  proportion  as  the  dryness  progresses  the  action  becomes  slower, 
until  it  may  almost  be  said  to  stop  ;  but  then,  when  it  is  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  action  exercised  by  a  reducing  agent  developed  under 
the  action  of  light,  as  this  body  can  only  act  when  water  is  present, 
it  is  simply  a  suspension  of  its  reducing  power  which  the  dryness 
produces,  and  it  reappears  whenever  the  surface  is  rendered  suffi¬ 
ciently  moist.  We  can  thus  obtain,  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  salt 
of  gold  or  palladium  and  of  liqueur  Poitevin,  latent  photographic 
images  which  can  be  almost  instantaneously  developed  by  using 
steam  as  a  developer. 

It  results  from  the  preceding  that  water  may  influence  the  photo¬ 
chemical  sensitiveness  in  two  quite  distinct  fashions.  It  may  inter¬ 
vene  as  a  necessary  element  in  the  accomplishment  of  successful 
reactions,  or  as  a  modifier  of  the  state  of  the  sensitive  surface  either 
in  the  way  of  giving  it  gloss  or  grain,  as  the  case  may  be.  This 
matter  of  graining  is  one  of  the  highest  importance  when  pictures 
of  this  kind  are  in  question,  and  it  becomes,  therefore,  an  interesting 
point  to  know  how  uniformity  in  this  respect  can  be  produced.  It 
can  only  be  obtained  in  a  very  uncertain  and  fugitive  manner,  and  M. 
Merget  has  accordingly  been  at  pains  to  find  a  more  certain  way, 
which  he  has  not  found  it  difficult  to  discover,  either  in  the  kind  of 
paper  used  or  by  adding  certain  substances  soluble  and  capable  of 
being  finely  crystallised,  or  as  a  fine,  insoluble  powder  of  which  the 
particles  fill  up  the  interstices  between  the  particles  of  the  sensitive 
substance,  thus  isolating  them  molecularly,  and  making  them  more 
apt  to  take  up  the  active  force  communicated  by  the  rays  of  light. 

By  this  means  M.  Merget  has  succeeded  in  considerably  aug¬ 
menting  the  reducing  power  of  light  on  the  salts  of  the  precious 
metals.  He  has,  for  example,  succeeded  in  rendering  chloride  of 
platinum  above  all,  when  mixed  with  the  liqueur  Poitevin,  quite  sen¬ 
sitive  enough  to  be  used  for  printing  positives,  which  may  either  be 
left  to  come  to  perfection  in  the  frame  or  taken  out  and  subjected 
to  the  fumes  of  hydrogen,  which  will  bring  the  image  at  once  to  the 
required  depth  of  tone. 

Silver  salts  do  not  enter  into  the  practical  researches  which  he  has 
been  pursuing,  he  having,  as  has  been  said,  confined  himself  to  those 
that  are  soluble  and  to  the  accession  of  sensitiveness  which  they  receive 
from  mixture  with  other  substances  suitable  for  giving  this  granulated 
appearance.  And  on  this  point  he  details  one  further  experiment : — 
Spread  over  a  sheet  of  ordinary  paper  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  is  very  slowly  sensitive  to  light  in  its  pure  state,  but  becomes 
almost  equally  sensitive  with  chloride  when  it  has  certain  insoluble 
powdery  substances  added  to  it,  such  as  white  of  zinc;  and,  after 
having  been  so  made  sensitive,  it  may  be  brought  back  to  its  original 
condition  by  a  simple  filtration,  whereby  the  white  of  zinc  stays  in 
the  filter  and  the  silver  runs  through  pure.  The  zinc  must  be 
thoroughly  washed  in  such  a  Case,  as  it  holds  to  the  silver  tenaciously. 

In  these  facts,  and  in  many  others  that  might  be  cited,  there  is 
evidence  of  practical  utility — not  so  much  perhaps  in  the  way 
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of  importing  new  formulae  and  processes  into  tlie  art,  which  hardly 
leaves  room  to  desire  anything  in  that  respect,  but  as  helping  to  in¬ 
troduce  some  method  into  the  researches  as  to  the  nature  of  sensi¬ 
tiveness.  We  work  habitually  with  the  chlorides,  bromides,  and 
iodides  of  silver,  and  know  that  their  peculiar  sensitive  qualities — 
very  marked  in  the  first  two,  feeble  for  the  third — are  materially 
heightened  when  they  are  associated  with  an  excess  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  This  we  explain  by  saying  that  the  nitrate  suffices  to  hold 
the  chlorides,  bromides,  &c.,  as  they  become  free,  or  also  to  supply 
new  materials  as  the  stock  on  the  film  gets  used  up,  thus  reinforcing 
the  elements  which  go  to  make  the  picture,  so  producing  better 
results. 

This  explanation  may  be  exact  so  far  as  the  first  two  salts  are 
concerned;  but,  as  regards  the  third  (iodide),  it  is  decidedly  at 
variance  with  known  facts,  for  it  being  very  feebly  decomposable  by 
light,  while  nitrate  is  passably  so,  it  is  erroneous,  in  mixing  the  two, 
to  attribute  the  active  part  to  the  passive  substance,  and  vice  versa. 
In  this  case,  at  least,  the  terms  of  the  explanation  might  be  reversed, 
and  the  supposition  entertained  that  the  iodide  simply  enables  the 
light  the  better  to  act  on  the  nitrate  as  would  the  inert  substance  in 
the  examples  already  given.  With  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver 
the  phenomena  would  be  complicated  by  the  individual  qualities  for 
reduction  possessed  -by  them  ;  but,  although  this  might  be  so  to 
some  degree,  the  theory  may  be  maintained,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
a  certain  granulation  is  essential  to  photo-chemical  sensitiveness; 
and  one  may  hope  that,  by  a  combination  of  the  old-fashioned 
effects  with  those  of  the  gaseous  developers,  the  continuing  effects, 
so  to  say,  the  time  of  exposure  to  light  in  the  case  of  printing 
may  yet  be  very  materially  diminished,  if  not  also  in  regard  to  the 
taking  of  negatives. 


THE  PRACTICAL  DETAILS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PRINTING* 

Section  I. — Printing  on  Plain  Paper. 

So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware  there  are  at  present  in  the  market  only 
two  kinds  of  papers  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  viz.,  Saxe  and 
Rive,  either  of  which  may  be  adopted.  In  all  cases  there  is  a 
difference  in  smoothness  between  the  two  sides  of  the  paper,  and 
this  is  easily  detected  by  holding  the  surface  of  each  sheet  in  such 
a  manner  that  a  strong  light  falls  on  it  at  an  acute  angle.  On  the 
wrong  side  will  be  seen  wire-gauze  markings;  or,  in  default  of  such 
being  observed,  the  paper  may  be  wetted  at  the  corner,  when  one 
side  will  appear  smoother  than  the  other.  The  corner  of  the  right 
side  of  the  paper  should  be  marked  with  a  pencil  to  prevent  future 
mistakes.  This  is  not  necessary  when  using  albumenised  paper, 


the  right  side  of  which  is  easily  seen. 

Salting  the  Plain  Paper. — Take  of — 

Chloride  of  ammonium  or  sodium  .  200  grains. 

Citrate  of  soda  . . .  20  ,, 

Water .  20  ounces. 


Pour  the  solution  into  a  flat  glass  bath,  and  immerse  or  float  each 
sheet  for  about  a  minute.  Hang  them  up  to  dry,  by  means  of  clips 
sold  for  the  purpose,  on  a  string  stretched  across  the  room.  This 
operation  need  not  be  performed  in  the  dark  room.  The  salted 
paper  will  keep  any  length  of  time. 

Sensitising  the  Plain  Salted  Paper. — Take  of — 


Nitrate  of  silver .  .  60  grains. 

Distilled  water  . .  1  ounce. 


Prepare  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  solution,  and  pour  it  out  into  a 
flat  porcelain  dish.  Float  the  marked  or  smooth  side  of  the  paper 
on  this  for  about  a  minute  in  hot  weather,  and  longer  in  cold.  Pick 
up,  by  the  corner,  with  a  glass  or  wooden  clip,  and  hang  up  in  the 
darlc  room  to  dry  spontaneously.  It  is  then  ready  for  use,  but  will 
remain  clear  and  untarnished  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more  if  the 
paper  is  of  good  quality.  For  further  particulars  see  next  section. 

Another  Method  of  Sensitising  is  by  means  of  ammonio-nitrate  of 
silver,  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water,  prepared  thus : — 
Dissolve  the  silver  in  one-half  the  total  quantity  of  water.  Then 
take  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia  and  drop  it  in  carefully,  stirring 
meanwhile  with  a  glass  rod.  A  brown  precipitate  of  oxide  of 
silver  first  forms;  but  on  the  addition  of  more  ammonia  it  is 
redissolved.  When  the  liquid  appears  to  be  clearing  up  add  the 
ammonia  very  cautiously,  so  as  not  to  have  excess.  In  order  still 
further  to  secure  the  absence  of  free  ammonia  a  drop  or  two  more 
of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  added,  until  a  slight 
turbidity  is  again  produced.  Lastly,  add  the  rest  of  the  water. 

To  Apply  the  A mnionio- Nitrate  Sensitiser  the  paper  should  not  be 
floated  on  it,  because  the  solution  soon  gets  quite  black,  and  the 
*  By  permission,  from  Mr.  Dawson’s  new  Manual  of  Photography. 


escape  of  ammonia  alters  its  character.  Lay  the  sheet  to  be  sonsi- 
tised  on  blotting-paper,  and  apply  the  liquid  evenly  with  a  broad, 
camel’s-hair  brush,  kept  for  that  purpose  only,  and  carefully  washed.  : 
Ammonio-nitrate  sensitised  paper  requires  no  gold  toning  bath  to 
get  the  print  up  to  a  bluish-black  tone.  In  this  respect  it  differs 
from  all  other  printing  sensitisers.  The  difficulty  often  is  to  get  the 
print  warm  enough  in  tone  to  be  pleasing. 

The  mode  of  conducting  the  printing,  &c.,  will  be  described  in 
the  next  section. 

Section  II. — Printing  on  Albumenised  Paper. 

It  is  hardly  worth  one’s  while,  nowadays,  to  prepare  his  own 
albumenised  paper,  seeing  that  there  are  difficulties  attending  ita 
manufacture  which  require  special  care  and  special  appliances. 
Moreover,  as  this  is  an  article  which  does  not  deteriorate  very 
readily,  unless  subjected  to  moisture,  it  can  be  kept  safely  in  a  place 
dry  and  free  from  dust;  or,  if  it  has  to  be  sent  to  tropical  or  far- 
distant  countries,  stored  in  soldered  tins.  In  fact,  the  professional 
albumeniser  can  supply  this  article  anywhere  better  aud  cheaper 
than  one  who  only  works  occasionally  can  do  for  himself. 

It  is  the  custom  at  present  with  albumenisers  to  add  very  little 
salt  to  the  albumen — from  five  to  eight  grains;  whereas,  in  former 
times,  sometimes  twenty  or  more  grains  were  dissolved  in  each 
ounce  of  albumen.  This  change  is  advantageous  in  several  respects. 
It  requires  a  weaker  sensitising  bath,  gives  less  violent  contrasts  of 
image,  the  paper  keeps  better  after  sensitising,  and  altogether  is 
better  suited  for  the  modern  class  of  negative. 

In  cutting  up  the  albumenised  paper  into  sizes  suitable  for  the 
bath  use  a  paper-knife,  and  do  not  touch  the  surface  except  with 
exceedingly  dry  and  clean  hands. 

This  precaution  also  applies  more  forcibly  after  the  paper  has 
been  sensitised. 

To  Render  the  Paper  Sensitive. — This  operation  is,  of  course, 
conducted  in  the  dark  room ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that 
the  room  should  be  so  dark  as  it  must  be  when  preparing  sensitive 
films  for  development;  inasmuch  as  in  the  former  case  printing  is 
completed  by  the  direct  agency  of  light  and  not  by  a  developer. 
Any  darkening  that  would  be  hurtful  to  silver-chlorised  paper  can, 
therefore,  be  detected  by  the  eye.  An  amount  of  light  short  of  this 
visible  impression  is  permissible. 

If  the  albumen  has  not  been  salted  at  a  higher  rate  than  eight 
grains  to  the  ounce  a  sixty-grain  nitrate  solution  will  be  amply 
sufficient  to  sensitise  it.  Ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  is  not  admis¬ 
sible,  because  ammonia  dissolves  albumen. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  avoid  air-bubbles  when  sensitising  albumen¬ 
ised  paper,  especially  if  the  solution  has  been  frequently  used.  The 
writer  adopts  the  following  plan,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  under¬ 
stood  from  a  verbal  description: — The  solution  is  poured  into  a  clean 
glass  or  porcelain  tray,  after  being  filtered,  if  necessary.  The 
operator,  standing  close  to  one  end  of  the  dish,  takes  a  sheet  of 
paper  by  two  diagonal  corners  in  both  hands,  lowers  the  end  next 
to  the  body  on  the  solution,  and  instantly,  with  the  hand  thus  set 
free,  seizes  the  upper  corner,  and  rolls,  as  it  were,  the  sheet  over  the 
surface  gently  and  evenly,  without  allowing  any  nitrate  to  get  over 
the  back  of  the  paper,  if  the  sheet  be  laid  down  rapidly  air- bubbles 
are  sure  to  show  themselves.  They  may  easily  be  detected  by 
examining  the  hack  of  the  paper  after  it  has  lain  for  about  half-a- 
minute  on  the  solution.  There  will  appear  a  puckering  up  at  those 
points,  arising  from  the  unequal  expansion  of  the  paper.  To 
remove  them  raise  the  sheet  gently  by  one  corner,  and,  with  a  twist 
of  clean  blotting-paper  dipped  in  the  solution,  moisten  the  part ;  draw 
the  bubble  to  the  edge,  or  break  it,  and  again  lay  down  the  paper. 

If  the  room  is  warm  one  minute’s  floating  is  enough;  if  cold, 
give  two  minutes  or  more.  There  is  a  disadvantage  attending  long 
contact  with  the  nitrate  solution,  viz.,  the  printed  picture  will  be  too 
much  in  the  texture  of  the  paper,  instead  of  on  the  surface.  This 
detracts  much  from  its  brilliancy.  Besides,  the  pictures  are  more 
liable  to  fade,  inasmuch  as  the  silver  having  had  time  to  penetrate 
will  come  into  contact  with  organic  or  other  impurities  which  may 
exist  in  the  texture.  It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  remove 
many  of  these  afterwards  by  fixing  and  washing. 

"When  the  paper  is  hung  up  to  dry  there  will  still  be  considerable 
drainage  from  the  lower  corner.  This  should  be  collected  and  put 
into  the  jar  for  silver  residues.  After  about  two  minutes’  draining 
a  small  piece  of  blotting-paper  attached  to  the  corner  will  absorb  the 
rest.  It  will  stick  there  until  the  photographic  paper  is  dry.  These 
pieces  should  also  be  collected  and  preserved,  because  they  contain 
an  amount  of  silver  well  worth  the  trouble.  The  blotting-paper  also 
serves  another  purpose ;  for,  as  the  sensitising  paper  curls  up  in  drying, 
any  surplus  liquid  at  the  corner  will  probably  touch  some  part  of  the 
surface,  and  there  give  rise  to  a  spot  of  extra  sensitiveness. 
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It  is  better  not  to  dry  the  paper  artificially — that  is,  near  a  stove 
or  fire — until  the  nitrate  from  the  surface  has  drained  away.  Even 
then,  before  printing,  it  should  be  placed  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  a  position  where  it  can  imbibe  the  natural  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere;  else,  when  pressed  in  contact  with  the  negative  in  the 
printing-frame,  it  will  expand  and  give  a  blurred  impression. 

If  the  room  in  which  the  sensitised  paper  is  drying  be  damp  the 
drying  will  proceed  too  slowly,  and  the  nitrate  solution  will  go  on 
penetrating  deeper  and  deeper,  thus  producing  an  effect  similar  to 
prolonged  flotation  on  the  sensitising  bath. 

The  principles  to  be  kept  in  view  when  preparing  positive  printing 
paper  are  these.  The  albumenised  paper  should  be  bone  dry,  and 
floated  for  a  minimum  of  time  on  a  nitrate  solution  strong  enough  to 
effect  complete  decomposition  of  the  salts  on  the  surface  only  of  the 
paper.  The  drying  should  be  uniform  and  rapid,  in  a  room  where 
there  are  no  sulphurous  or  other  silver-reducing  fumes ;  and 
afterwards  the  paper,  if  not  required  for  immediate  use,  stored  sheet 
over  sheet  in  a  close  portfolio  also  kept  in  a  dry  place.  A  good  quality 
of  paper  thus  stored  will  remain  bright  and  clear  for  at  least  a  week. 

Moisture  seems  to  be  essential  to  the  reduction  of  silver-chlorised 
paper.  Hence  various  devices  have  been  devised  for  keeping  it 
thoroughly  desiccated  in  boxes  containing  quick-lime  or  other  absorb¬ 
ents  of  moisture.  These  contrivances  answer  very  well;  but  before 
laying  the  paper  on  the  negative  it  will  be  necessary  to  leave  the 
former  for  a  short  time  in  the  dark  room  exposed  to  the  free  action 
of  air. 

Care  of  the  Sensitising  Solution. — The  strength  of  the  nitrate  bath 
decreases  rapidly  by  frequent  use,  and  hence  an  addition  of  nitrate 
of  silver  must  occasionally  be  made. 

The  following  convenient  little  instrument,  called  a  “silver  meter,” 
is  now  almost  universally  employed  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  silver 
solutions.  It  is  not  quite  accurate,  but  near  enough  for  practical 
purposes. 

It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  vessel  holding  some  two  or  three  ounces, 
with  an  hydrometer  of  the  common  form.  The  sensitising  bath  to 
be  tested  is  poured  into  the  glass,  and  the  bulb  floated  in  it,  when  the 
number  of  grains  per  ounce  will  be  indicated  by  the  part  of  the  scale 
corresponding  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  As  these  instruments  are 
sold  for  a  few  shillings,  and  consequently  are  not  made  with  much 
care,  it  is  advisable  to  commence  by  preparing  a  ninety-grain  solution 
of  pure  nitrate  of  silver,  to  verify  the  correctness  of  the  scale.  Observe 
also  that  the  indications  of  the  hydrometer  will  cease  to  be  trustworthy 
if  the  bath  contains  alcohol  or  ether;  hence  an  old  negative  bath, 
properly  analysed,  may  be  found  to  yield  three  or  four  grains  of  nitrate 
per  ounce  over  the  quantity  given  by  floating. 

The  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  becomes  after  a  time  discoloured 
by  the  albumen,  but  may  be  used  for  sensitising  until  it  is  nearly 
black.  The  colour  can  be  removed  by  animal  charcoal,  but  a  better 
plan  is  to  use  the  “kaolin,”  or  pure  white  china  clay.  Shake  up 
twenty  ounces  of  bath  with  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  finely-pulverisd 
kaolin,  and  filter  through  paper.  Kaolin  often  contains  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  effervesces  with  acids;  if  so,  it  must  be  purified  by  washing 
in  dilute  vinegar,  or  the  bath  will  become  alkaline,  and  dissolve  off 
the  albumen. 

When  kaolin  cannot  be  obtained  the  bath  may  be  decolourised  by 
shaking  it  up  with  recently-precipitated  chloride  of  silver  in  the  curdy 
state.  This  substance  has  an  affinity  for  the  brown  sub-albuminate 
of  silver  which  produces  the  colour,  and  gradually  carries  it  down, 
leaving  the  supernatant  liquid  clear;  but  it  is  inferior  to  kaolin  as  a 
decolouriser. 

Old  printing  nitrate  baths  often  become  somewhat  alkaline  from 
the  reaction  of  the  albumen ;  and  the  proportion  of  silver  falls  so  low 
that  the  coagulation  of  the  albumen  is  imperfect,  and  a  white  precipitate 
falls  away  into  the  bath.  In  such  a  case  add  to  each  ounce  ten 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  a  drop  or  two  of  glacial  acetic  or 
citric  acid.  (To  he  continued). 


PRIZES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  make  the  announcement  that  Mr.  Edward 
Anthony,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony  and  Co.,  of 
New  York,  has,  with  praiseworthy  liberality,  offered  handsome  prizesffor 
excellence  in  photography.  The  nature  and  amount  of  these  prizes 
will  he  ascertained  from  Mr.  Anthony’s  intimation  here  subjoined,  and 
which  is  to  be  formally  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  National 
Photographic  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America — a  Society 
which  will  meet  during  the  present  month  at  Buffalo  : — 

“Peak  Sir, — Twenty  years  have  passed  since  I  offered  prizes  amount¬ 
ing  to  $500,  in  the  shape  of  a  silver  pitcher  and  goblets,  for  the  best 


daguerreotypes.  The  award  in  that  case  was  made  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  late  lamented  Professor  Morse,  whose  memory  is  so  dear  to  us  all. 

“  The  gentleman  who  received  the  prize  pitcher  on  that  occasion,  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Gurney,  is  still  prominent  in  the  photographic  brotherhood, 
and  will  have  an  opportunity  to  compete  again  for  a  prize  in  the  art 
which  has  undergone  such  extraordinary  changes  during  the  last  two 
decades. 

“My  object  in  addressing  this  communication  to  you  is  to  offer  the 
following  list  of  prizes,  to  be  competed  for  by  photographers  of  all 
countries,  viz. : — 

“  $100  for  the  best  bust  picture  of  a  lady. 

“$100  for  the  best  child’s  head  (boy)  less  than  six  years  old. 

“  $100  for  the  best  child’s  head  (girl)  less  than  six  years  old. 

“  $100  for  the  best  group  of  two  children  under  six  years  old. 

“  $100  for  the  best  landscape. 

“All  the  prints  to  be  of  the  size  ordinarily  known  as  4-4,  or  about 
6J  x  81  inches,  mounted  on  10  x  12-inch  cards. 

“  I  make  no  restrictions  as  to  retouching,  though  I  think  it  likely  the 
judges  would  not  give  the  prize  to  a  picture  that  owed  most  of  its  excel¬ 
lence  to  retouching.  Too  much  retouching  would  most  probably  be 
considered  to  denote  inferiority  in  the  photographic  execution. 

“  In  the  awai’d  regard  must  be  had  to  artistic  effect,  combined  with 
skill  in  chemical  manipulation. 

“  I  wish  the  judges  to  be  appointed  by  the  National  Photographic 
Association,  in  the  following  manner,  viz  : — Three  amateurs  in  New 
York,  and  three  in  Philadelphia  or  Boston  ;  the  pictures  to  be  submitted 
first  to  the  New  York  tribunal,  whose  award  is  not  to  be  made  known 
until  that  of  the  judges  in  the  other  city  has  been  pronounced. 

“  If  these  awards  should  differ,  the  final  decision  I  wish  made  by  the 
President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  or  such  member  of  the 
Academy  as  he  may  appoint  as  his  alternate. 

“If  any  one  of  the  parties  selected  as  judges  should  be  prevented 
from  acting  by  any  cause  his  place  shall  be  filled  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  others. 

“The  photographs  intended  for  competition  should  be  sent  by  mail 
to  the  President  of  the  National  Photographic  Association,  New  York, 
who  will  hand  them  over,  without  examination,  to  one  of  the  judges 
appointed  from  that  city. 

“  The  time  limited  for  the  reception  of  the  photographs  is  February  1, 
1874 — the  prizes  to  be  awarded  by  the  judges  as  soon  as  possible  there¬ 
after. 

“Each  competitor  is  requested,  hut  not  required,  to  give  the  details 
of  his  method  of  working,  viz.,  the  composition  of  his  collodion  and 
developer,  any  peculiarity  in  his  mode  of  printing,  toning,  fixing,  &c., 
the  lens  used,  and  the  time  of  exposure. 

“After  the  award  has  been  made  it  is  my  desire  to  retain  the  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  in,  that  I  may  bind  them  in  an  album,  as  a  record  of  the 
present  state  of  the  art,  and  I  would  earnestly  request  that  photo¬ 
graphers  from  all  nations  will  enter  into  the  friendly  contest. 

“E.  Anthony.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COURT. 

The  Tichborne  Trial. 

Once  more  the  famous  “thumb”  in  the  daguerreotype  of  Roger 
Charles  Tichborne  comes  into  court.  This  time,  curiously  enough,  the 
witness  finds  not  only  that  there  is  no  abnormal  appearance  on  the 
thumb  of  the  Chili  photograph,  but,  if  the  newspaper  reports  are 
entitled  to  credit,  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  in  virtue  of  a  hand 
not  being  sharply  in  focus  there  is  a  chance  of  an  increase  in  the  usual 
number  of  fingers  on  that  hand.  Well,  we  live  and  learn  !  The 
following  is  from  the  Daily  Telegraph : — 

Mr.  Thomas  King,  photographer,  deposed  that  he  was  one  of  the 
chief  operators  in  the  employment  of  the  Stereoscopic  Company.  Had 
been  with  them  about  fifteen  years.  (Photographs  produced.)  I  see 
the  positive  of  these  photographs,  where  the  thumb  is  indicated.  There 
is  an  indistinctness  in  that  part. 

Does  it  indicate  any  peculiarity  in  the  thumb  itself  ? — No,  sir.  I  see 
nothing  to  indicate  anything  more  than  the  usual  formation  of  the 
thumb. 

How  does  the  indistinctness  arise  ? — A  lens  used  in  taking  a  photo¬ 
graph  covers  a  certain  space,  beyond  which  the  focus  falls  off,  and 
renders  it  indistinct  more  and  more  until  it  fades  away  altogether. 
This  shows  but  the  commencement  of  the  failing  of  the  focus  of  the 
lens.  This  is  a  copy  of  another  picture. 

Mr.  Hawkins  :  Yes  !  It  is  a  copy  from  a  daguerreotype. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  Kenealy  :  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  see  no 
marked  peculiarity  in  the  thumb? — I  do  not  see  any. 

Do  you  not  see  that  the  flesh  extends  far  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
nail  ? — Well,  with  a  little  imagination  you  might  make  anything  of  it. 

I  want  you  to  use  your  eyes,  not  your  imagination. 

Witness  :  I  do  not  see  anything  more  than  an  indistinctness. 

Dr.  Kenealy  :  I  have  sent  for  the  glass  negative. 

Look  at  the  side  flesh  of  that  thumb.  (Photograph  produced. ) — It 
is  the  same  as  the  other. 
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Do  you  not  see  a  hillock  of  flesh  there? — No. 

(Glass  negative  produced.) 

Look  at  the  thumb  there.  Do  you  see  a  peculiarity  there  ! — No ; 
not  more  than  would  be  there  from  the  indistinctness  of  an  ordinary 
thumb. 

Dr.  Kenealy  :  Very  well.  I  should  like  the  jury  to  see  it. 

(Negative  handed  to  jury.) 

Can  you  see  any  peculiarity  in  that  small  photograph  (produced)  ?— 
I  see  the  same  indistinctness  caused  by  the  falling- off  of  the  focus  of 
the  lens. 

(The  photograph  was  handed  to  the  jury.) 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  :  I  believe  the  extremities  do  not  always 
come  out  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  likeness  ! — That  is  so,  my 
lord.  The  extremities  are  sometimes  indistinct. 

Do  you  see  any  impression  of  the  thumb  here  ? — No  ;  I  see  nothing 
more  than  would  be  caused  by  the  focus  fading  away.  An  ordinary 
thumb  would  have  the  same  effect — indistinctness. 

Mr.  J ustice  Mellor  :  Do  you  frequently  see  such  indistinctness  ? — 
Very  frequently,  my  lord.  We  sometimes  have  an  extra  finger  or 
thumb,  and  then  we  are  obliged,  of  course,  to  take  another  picture. 

As  to  indistinctness,  is  it  of  frequent  occurrence  ? — It  depends  upon 
the  skill  of  the  operator  in  placing  the  sitter. 

But  he  does  not  always  succeed  in  avoiding  it  ? — No,  my  lord. 


dm'  (S&Harhtl  SatMi. 

Photographers’  Account  Books. 

By  Geo.  Hooper. 

It  is  not  long  since  we  were  in  a  metropolitan  court  listening  to  a  dis¬ 
puted  case  between  two  photographers  involving  money  matters,  when 
the  judge  observed  that  it  was  well  known  that  artists  were  noted  for 
being  bad  men  of  business.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not  it  is  certain 
that  in  conducting  any  establishment  correct  book-keeping  is  a  sine  qud 
non,  and  no  one  can  lay  claim  to  be  a  good  commercial  man  who  does 
not  keep  his  books  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  see  at  any  time 
and  with  little  trouble  his  pecuniary  position  and  the  relationship,  in 
this  respect,  in  which  he  stands  to  the  world  at  large. 

To  aid  photographers  in  becoming  men  of  business,  in  so  far  as  correct 
book-keeping  is  concerned,  Mr.  Hooper  has  brought  out  a  set  of  books 
specially  prepared  for  the  requirements  of  a  photographic  establishment, 
and  from  specimen  leaves  which  have  been  sent  to  us  by  the  author  we 
perceive  that  the  book-keeping  connected  with  a  photographic  business 
is  indeed  reduced  to  a  matter  of  great  simplicity.  Any  girl  who  has  the 
most  rudimentary  acquaintance  with  writing  and  ciphering  can  make 
the  several  entries  required ;  for  there  is  a  special  column  for  each  item, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  legibly  printed  the  special  thing  to  be  entered 
in  that  column.  Hence,  in  one  line  can  be  seen  at  a  moment  the  name 
and  address  of  a  sitter,  the  date,  number  of  negative,  the  nature  of  the 
order,  how  much  has  been  agreed  upon  for  frames  and  colouring,  and 
whether  the  amount  has  been  paid  or  not.  These,  together  with  a 
column  for  “general  remarks,”  one  for  the  sum  total  connected  with 
each  order,  and  one  for  reference  to  the  ledger  constitute  the  leading 
features  in  the  Address  and  Day  Book.  There  is  also  a  General  Cash 
Book  and  a  Ledger,  the  former  of  which  represents  the  entire  transactions 
of  an  establishment,  and  is  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner  that  a  balance 
may  easily  be  made  every  month,  by  which  means  the  financial  position 
of  each  department  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The  system  of  .double 
entry  being  carried  out  there  is  a  great  saving  of  trouble  through  the 
method  of  self-checking. 

To  sum  up  :  everything  required  is  contained  in  these  three  books, 
necessarily  large,  hence  there  is  no  necessity  for  having  a  large  number 
of  small  books — a  custom  which  appears  to  prevail  in  many  establish¬ 
ments.  Photographers  are  a  practical  race  of  people,  and  should  be 
able  to  estimate  for  themselves  the  advantages  of  systematic  book¬ 
keeping. 


Sandringham  Views. 

By  E.  Bullock,  Lynn. 

Sandringham  Hall  is,  we  need  scarcely  observe,  the  country  residence 
of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  To  a  loyal  people  like  those  in  this 
empire  everything  connected  with  the  Royal  Family  is  looked  upon 
with  interest — an  interest  that  does  not  confine  itself  to  their  persons 
and  guests,  but  extends  also  to  their  residences.  Sandringham  Hall, 
therefore,  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  mansions  in  the  kingdom  ; 
it  was,  moreover,  the  scene  of  the  wellnigh  fatal  illness  which  a  short 
time  since  made  the  Prince  of  Wales  an  object  of  national  solicitude. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Bullock  this  royal  residence  may  now  be  examined  from 
every  point ;  for  the  artist  has  made  such  good  use  of  his  time  as  to  have 
secured  views  of  the  Hall  from  almost  every  accessible  spot.  They  are 
taken  in  three  different  sizes,  viz.,  18  X  8,  7£  X  5,  and  carte  size,  and 
we  could  not  desire  any  sharper  or  better  pictures.  The  view  from  the 
south-west  is  a  charming  picture  ;  for  in  the  distance  we  have  a  most 
effective  view  of  the  Hall  and  terraces,  while  from  the  foreground  we 


look  down  upon  a  sheet  of  ornamental  water  in  which  we  see  the 
mansion  and  the  adjacent  trees  reflected.  Some  of  the  views— such  as 
that  from  the  north-west — are  taken  from  a  point  sufficiently  near  to 
show  the  architectural  details  of  the  building  in  all  tbeir  ininutiaj. 

In  addition  to  the  views  of  the  Hall  there  are  views  of  The  Folly  and 
the  Chinese  God,  presented  to  His  Royal  Highness  by  Admiral  Keppel — 
a  deity  in  whose  face  there  is  more  good  nature  than  intellect  apparent. 
The  quiet  little  church  of  Sandringham  has,  both  as  respects  its  exterior 
and  interior,  received  becoming  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bullock; 
while  of  the  first  death  in  the  household,  that  of  the  infant  Prince  who 
lived  but  a  few  hours,  we  have  a  memento  in  a  view  of  the  simple  tomb 
in  which  his  remains  are  deposited,  and  on  the  stone  of  which  is  an 
intimation  that  he  was  born  on  the  6th  and  died  on  the  7th  April,  1871. 

The  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  Mr.  Bullock’s  Sandringham  series  of 
views  will  secure  their  favourable  reception  wherever  they  are  seen. 


Httetmp  of  Sontlits. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Bristol  and  Clifton  Amateur  .. 

Philosophical  Institution,  Clifton 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


The  eighth  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  Saturday,  the  5th  inst., 
in  the  grounds  of  Dalmeny  Park  and  South  Queensferry. 

The  members  started  from  the  mound  at  ten  o’clock  and  reached  the 
first  camping  ground,  Barnbougle  Castle,  at  noon.  The  day  was  all 
that  a  photographer  could  desire — glorious  sunshine,  pleasantly  tem¬ 
pered  with  fine  white  clouds,  and  hardly  a  breath  of  wind  to  stir  the 
foliage.  In  a  few  minutes  six  cameras  were  at  work  on  a3  many  differ¬ 
ent  points  of  interest,  each  operator  determined  to  do  his  best  with  his 
favourite  process,  whether  tannin,  beer,  collodio-bromide,  or  uranium — 
all  of  which  were  represented. 

Before  the  first  exposures  were  completed  the  party  was  somewhat 
taken  aback  by  the  arrival  of  some  twenty  van-loads  of  Sunday-school 
children,  numbering  not  less  than  five  hundred,  who  in  a  shorter  space 
of  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it  were  romping  and  skipping  over  the 
ground  between  camera  and  view,  threatening  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
serious  work  of  the  day.  These  fears,  however,  were  not  realised,  as  the 
slightest  hint  was  sufficient  to  clear  the  ground  for  any  desired  exposure. 

After  photographing  the  ivy-clad  ruin  of  Barnbougle  from  various 
points,  and  doing  full  justice  to  the  modern  mansion  of  the  Earl  of 
Roseberry,  including  some  very  fine  old  trees,  the  signal  for  luncheon 
was  given,  and  responded  to  in  such  a  way  as  could  only  be  done  by 
dry-plate  workers. 

After  lunch  the  party  tried  their  hands — or  rather  cameras — on 
several  shady  avenues  and  glorious  woodland  bits,  and  finished  up  with 
a  group,  on  a  collodio-bromide  plate,  of  all  concerned,  including  the 
ladies  and  youngsters — not  the  five  hundred,  of  course,  but  those  of 
their  own  party. 

By  this  time  it  was  nearly  five  o’clock,  and  cameras  were  packed  up 
and  sent  on,  along  with  the  ladies,  to  the  Haws,  South  Queensferry, 
where  they  were  soon  followed  by  the  gentlemen.  Here,  through  the 
zeal  of  the  worthy  Secretary,  a  capital  tea-dinner  was  ready,  to  which 
ample  justice  was  done. 

On  the  removal  of  the  cloth  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  President,  and 
the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  taken  as  read.  Professor  Dewar, 
Dr.  M ‘Kendrick,  Messrs.  J.  Y.  Guthrie,  John  Robertson  (of  Dundee), 
John  Downey,  and  Hayman  Seleg  Mendelssohn  (of  Newcastle),  W.  H. 
Liddle,  W.  Milne,  W.  G.  Roy,  and  J.  Rattray  were  admitted  as  ordinary 
members. 

The  Secretary  explained  the  arrangements,  so  far  as  then  made,  for 
the  annual  excursion  to  Almond  Dell,  which  is  to  take  place  on  the  31st 
inst. ,  and  intimated  that  the  professional  photographers  generally  had 
agreed  to  shut  their  establishments  on  that  day. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  the  members  adjourned  to 
the  sea-wall  to  enjoy  the  fresh  breeze  till  the  time  had  arrived  for  the 
return  by  train. 

BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  2nd  May  last,  the  chair  was  taken,  in  the  absence 
of  the  President,  by  Herr  Prtimm,  who  stated  that  Dr.  Vogel  had  gone 
for  a  week  to  Vienna,  and  would  not  be  back  till  Sunday.  He  had 
received  a  letter  from  him,  dated  April  30th,  in  which  he  gave  some 
details  of  the  general  aspect  of  the  exhibition,  and  in  particular  of  the 
photographic  department.  He  agreed  with  the  general  opinion  expressed 
in  the  newspapers  that  the  day  of  opening  had  been  fixed  too  early.  It 
was  impossible,  he  said,  to  speak  with  too  much  praise  of  the  activity 
of  Dr.  Zenker,  the  delegate  of  the  Society,  who  had  gone  at  once  to  the 
spot  in  order  to  receive  the  photographs,  and  who  had  the  most  unheard-of 
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difficulties  to  contend  against.  The  exhibition  room  was  almost  filled 
with  packing  cases  and  suchlike,  only  the  smallest  part  of  which 
belonged  to  things  photographic,  being  chiefly  filled  with  pianos. 
Without  the  possibility  of  obtaining  much  effective  help  Dr.  Zenker 
was  thrown  almost  entirely  on  his  own  resources.  The  partition  walls 
were  now,  on  Dr.  Vogel’s  earnest  representations,  painted  brown. 
Although  the  room  must  be  shared  with  the  pianos,  yet  they  had,  on 
the  whole,  good  reason  to  be  content  with  it ;  for  it  is  very  favourably 
situated  near  the  north  entrance,  between  the  rotunda  and  the  machinery 
room.  Dr.  Zenker  hoped  to  finish  his  labours  within  about  a  fortnight 
after  the  opening. 

The  Society,  in  view  of  this  and  other  similar  communications,  voted 
its  special  acknowledgments  to  Dr.  Zenker. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Professor  Roux,  of  Cassel,  with  reference  to 
a  communication  published  in  a  former  number  of  the  Mittheilungen, 
referring  to  the  gelatinising  of  the  surface  of  photographs.  He  professed 
himself  in  full  accord  with  that  paper,  and  said  that  only  practical 
knowledge  was  needed  in  order  to  succeed. 

Herr  Reichard,  who  had. many  times  worked  in  this  way,  laid  great 
stress  on  exactitude  and  cleanliness.  He  likewise  had  polished  the 
plate-glass  slab  slightly  with  talc,  and  poured  thickish  collodion  over 
it,  dipped  the  print  in  the  gelatine,  and  then,  with  careful  avoidance  of 
air-bubbles,  pressed  it  against  the  dried  collodion ;  afterwards  the  pic¬ 
ture  was  pasted  on  to  the  mount.  A  certain  amount  of  waste  was 
unavoidable,  but  its  amount  would  depend  greatly  upon  the  kind  of 
work  and  the  cost  of  the  same. 

The  Secretary  illustrated  the  distinction  of  the  processes.  That  of 
Herr  Roux,  he  said,  was  suited  for  very  large  pictures,  as  they  allowed 
such  not  only  to  be  readily  mounted,  but  also  were  more  easily  coloured. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  the  Chairman  as  to  whether  the  process 
for  gelatinising  photographs  was  to  be  recommended  for  commercial 
purposes,  it  was  generally  held  that  it  would  be  unadvisable.  No  one 
denied  the  beauty  of  the  pictures,  or  that  by  careful  operating  it  might 
be  possible  to  make  the  thing  yield  profitable  results ;  still  the  pictures, 
unless  framed  and  protected  by  glass,  were  so  liable  to  get  rubbed,  by 
which  their  beauty  was  often  irretrievably  damaged,  that  the  adoption 
of  the  process  commercially  could  not  be  recommended.  This  especially 
applied  to  those  raised  pictures  known  as  cameos,  which  had  been  a 
favourite  kind  of  picture  hitherto  with  the  public. 

Herr  0.  Lindener  coated  the  pictures  with  collodion,  and  wanted  to 
know  whether  it  would  not  serve  as  well  for  coloured  pictures. 

Herr  Becker  remarked  that  in  certain  circumstances  it  did  very 
well  with  water-coloured  photographs,  but  that  where  aniline  dyes 
were  used  they  were  apt  to  be  discoloured.  He  usually  preferred  wax¬ 
ing  tbe  surface  of  the  print. 

Herr  Dauthendey  (of  Warzburg)  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
meeting  some  researches  which  he  had  undertaken  with  a  view  to  secure 
the  just  rendering  of  the  various  tints  in  any  given  object  by  the  nega¬ 
tive.  For  this  purpose  he  had  made  a  transparent  colour  scale  on  a 
iece  of  white  glass  consisting  of  nine  tints  on  a  square  field.  This  he 
ad  copied  the  original  size,  placing  a  piece  of  white  cardboard  behind 
it ;  then  he  placed  the  original  colour  taken  on  the  corresponding  patch 
of  the  negative,  and  so  obtained  a  second  copy.  In  his  opinion  the 
second  copy  rendered  the  equivalents  of  the  colour  scale  just  as  effect¬ 
ually  as  the  first. 

Herren  Reichard  and  Lindener  contradicted  the  opinion  of  Herr 
Dauthendey.  The  last-named  gentleman  said  that  if  one  laid  original 
and  negative  on  top  of  each  other  after  this  fashion  they  must  equalise 
each  other.  Suppose  one  photographed  a  copper  plate  after  this  manner, 
and  laid  the  original  over  the  negative,  the  blacks  of  the  one  would 
cover  the  transparent  parts  of  the  negative,  and  the  resulting  print 
would  be  a  white  sheet. 

Herr  Prumm  pointed  out  that  Herr  Dauthendey  had  made  his  experi¬ 
ments  with  colours,  and  not  with  black  and  white ;  that,  therefore,  the 
inference  drawn  by  the  previous  speaker  was  not  a  fair  one,  for  there 
could  be  no  comparison  between  the  two.  It  was  evident,  too,  that  in 
the  proofs  accompanying  the  paper  such  colours  as  red,  blue,  and  yellow 
were,  in  fact,  rendered  approximately  by  their  equivalent  shades ;  while 
the  deep  brown,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  not  bright  merely,  but 
almost  white,  and  between  the  blue  of  the  first  and  second  copy  there 
was  no  difference  whatever.  He  could  not,  however,  endorse  the  prin¬ 
ciple  enunciated  by  Herr  Dauthendey,  but  would  still  prefer  to  retouch 
his  negatives  with  the  same  colour  throughout. 

The  Secretary  spoke  in  the  same  sense,  and  pointed  out  that  even 
in  the  first  copy  the  whites,  which  one  would  expect  to  have  been  correctly 
rendered,  came  out  a  dull  grey.  According  to  the  principle  of  Herr 
Dauthendey  one  ought  to  retouch  every  negative  in  the  original  colours, 
which  would,  as  the  prints  before  them  showed,  give  at  best  very 
various  results.  For  colours  which  in  the  original  looked  very  bright — 
such  as  red,  various  greens,  and,  above  all,  yellow — the  principle  has  a 
certain  show  of  reason,  for  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  touch  up  the 
negative  in  order  to  obtain  something  like  a  reproduction  of  these ;  but 
this  we  do  by  means  of  tints  which  had  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
original  colours.  To  employ  these  original  colours  of  the  picture  may 
not,  therefore,  be  disadvantageous,  but  it  certainly  has  no  advantage ; 
for  colours  which  photograph  rightly  no  such  medium  is  needed,  and  for 
those  which  do  not  Herr  Dauthendey’s  plan  is  without  any  advantage, 


as  the  dark  brown  of  his  scale  shows,  which  comes  out  white  in  the 
second  copy.  Other  colours — such  as  blue — which  already  come  out 
white,  could  only  come  out  a  shade  whiter  for  the  colouring. 

It  was  recommended  by  Herr  Friedlander  that  it  would  be  somewhat 
more  satisfactory  if  Herr  Dauthendey  would  make  his  strips  narrow  and 
lay  them  crosswise  over  the  negative,  so  that  they  would,  both  expose 
and  cover  its  lines,  and  then  see  what  the  effect  would  be ;  and 

Herr  Prumm  said  that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  try  the  effect  of 
shifting  the  mask  so  that  the  strong  photographic  tints  should  help  the 
weak,  and  then  see  how  they  modified  each  other.  These  various  sug¬ 
gestions  are  rather  unintelligible,  unless  we  remember  that  the  primary 
idea  of  the  experimentalist  was  to  make  up  by,  as  it  were,  coming 
defects  with  the  cause  of  the  defects ;  but  as  he  presented  it  the  thing 
is  clearly  absurd.  A  bright  yellow  over  a  transparent  patch  produced 
on  a  negative  by  that  yellow  would  not  make  the  second  copy  any 
clearer,  but  rather  the  opposite.  The  originator  of  this  rather  impartial 
idea  sent,  besides,  a  very  fair  sample  of  a  very  thin  film  of  glue  or  gela¬ 
tine,  which  was  grained,  and  which  he  used  in  printing.  It  was  placed 
between  tlye  negative  and  the  paper,  and  did  much  better  than  inter¬ 
posed  glass  for  small  pictures,  being  only  about  the  thickness  of  ordinary 
paper.  The  matt-like  appearance  is  communicated  to  it  by  means  of 
one  of  the  matt  varnishes.  This  was  very  much  more  favourably 
received  than  his  other  idea  had  been,  and  the  results  so  obtained  were 
well  spoken  of. 

The  American  Photolithographic  Company  sent  some  samples  of  their 
work,  which  excited  general  admiration.  They  consisted  of  specimens 
of  every  branch  of  graphic  art,  but  more  particularly  of  reproductions 
from  copper  and  steel  engravings,  which  were  admirably  rendered.  The 
subjects  were  not  devoid  of  retouching,  however,  which  was  not  of  a 
sort  that  always  accommodated  itself  to  the  character  of  lithography, 
while  others  had  really  been  helped  by  the  graver. 

There  were  one  or  two  other  local  matters  and  quite  unimportant 
points  brought  before  the  Society,  but  nothing  calling  for  further 
remark  or  note  on  our  part.  When  these  had  been  disposed  of  the 
meeting  adjourned  till  the  middle  of  the  month. 

- ♦ - 

Ccrnspontinue. 

— * — 

French  Photographic  Novelties  and  Gossip. — The  Mariotype 
and  Makiographers. — The  French  Metrical  System. 

The  photographic  world  is  to  be  shaken  to  its  very  centre  in  the  course 
of  a  week  or  two  by  the  publication  of  M.  Ldon  Yidal’s  process  of 
photopolychromatic  printing,  or  printing  from  ordinary  negative 
proofs  in  many  colours  by  a  single  exposure  to  light.  Hitherto  we 
have  worked  in  monochrome  only,  but  soon  our  proofs  are  to  exhibit 
all  the  glory  and  charm  of  colour.  This  we  are  promised  on  the 
highest  authority.  The  talented  and  indefatigable  Secretary  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Marseilles  has  completed  his  experiments, 
conquered  the  last  difficulty  that  lay  in  his  path,  and  is  about  to 
publish  his  interesting  discovery.  May  all  honour  and  success  attend 
his  efforts  !  I  look  forward  with  deep  interest  to  the  receipt  from  him 
of  his  promised  specimens. 

The  Count  de  Courten  has  just  published  his  pamphlet  on  the 
tannin  process,  and  an  economical  method  of  printing,  which  contains 
also  an  article  on  tbe  straightness  and  parallelism  of  lines  in 
photographs.  This  little  work  is  said  to  contain  a  beautiful  illus¬ 
tration.  I  have  not  yet  received  a  copy7,  nor  has  it  yet  been  advertised, 
but  I  may  be  able  to  give  the  address  of  the  publisher  in  my  next 
letter. 

Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  has  just  published  the  sixth  edition  of  Traiti 
General  de  Photographie.  It  contains  three  illustrations,  viz.,  one  by 
the  Woodbury  process,  one  by  the  Albert  process,  and  one  showing  the 
value  of  retouching  negatives.  The  price  of  the  work  is  16  francs 
(about  13  shillings),  and  it  can  be  obtained  from  M.  H.  Carette,  31, 
Rue  d’Enghien,  Paris.  The  price  at  which  photographic  treatises  sell 
in  France  is  really  something  extraordinary.  As  our  art  has  not  yret 
come  quite  to  a  standstill  this  new  edition  contains,  naturally 
enough,  some  entirely  new  chapters. 

M.  H.  Dubois-Caplain  advertises  a  set  of  sand-glasses  for  measuring 
time,  expressly  for  photographers.  They  range  from  fifteen  seconds  to 
half-an-hour.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  this  want  has  now  been  supplied. 
They  can  be  obtained  at  his  photographic  depbt,  No.  31,  Rue  des 
Entrepreaurs,  Greaelle,  Paris;  and  are  called'  “  Sabliers  Competeurs.” 
There  are  two  sorts — simple,  or  on  a  pivot. 

The  most  conspicuous  advertisement  page  of  the  last  number  of  the 
Moniteur — viz.,  that  facing  the  leader— is  entirely  occupied  by  an 
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advertisement  headed  in  bold  letters,  Avenir  de  la  Photograpliie  (the 
future  of  photography),  as  if  we  had  not  yet  arrived  at  perfection  in 
our  art,  and  some  more  glorious  future  awaited  it — a  dream,  perhaps, 
of  enthusiasts  !  And  yet  the  author  of  this  advertisement  is  a 
thoroughly-practical  man— M.  A.  Marion,  the  paper-maker,  of 
Courbevoie.  He  says  : — 

“It  is  incontestible  that  the  future  of  photography  lies  in  the  rapid  printing 
of  proofs  suitable  for  illustrations,  where  a  large  number  are  required.” 

But  M.  Marion  forgets  that  this  was  possible  even  twenty  years  ago. 

I  have  myself  seen  200  silver  prints  taken  from  the  same  negative,  at 
M.  Blanquart-Evrard’s  establishment,  in  less  than  two  hours.  This 
was  quicker  than  the  modern  process  of  photolithography  or  Wood- 
burytype.  M.  Marion  adds  : — 

“  No  process  can  better  answer  this  need  than  the  Mariotype  par  pression.  In 
skilful  hands  this  marvellous  process  may  render  services  hitherto  unknown  in 
the  art  of  printing.” 

“  It  takes  many  years  to  make  a  good  lithographer;  but  one  may  become  a 
good  Mariographer  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  operator  is  astonished,  after  a  few 
hours,  to  see  the  unexpected  resources  which  are  presented  to  him  under  the 
various  formuke.” 

So  we  must  all  strive  to  become  good  Mariographers  !  I  am  quite 
serious — we  must,  indeed. 

But  there  are  two  kinds  of  Mariotypie ,  viz.,  that  “ par  pression  ”  and 
that  “ par  contact .”  The  Mariotype  by  pressure  involves  the  following 
articles,  all  of  which  are  procurable  on  easy  terms  at  No.  16,  Cite 
Bergdre,  Paris.  I  must  give  them  in  French,  in  order  that  my  readers 
may  know  what  to  ask  for,  but  I  hope  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  wont  be  angry. 
Another  time,  when  I  have  obtained  for  myself  the  articles  in  question, 
I  may  try  to  describe  them  in  the  mother  tongue  for  the  general 
enlightenment : — 

Pellicule  Mariotype  D,  pour  formation  du  type. 

Papier  mixtionnd  colord. 

Papier  de  support  albumind  coaguld. 

Bichromate  de  potass. 

Baele  en  caoutchouc. 

Alum  ordinaire. 

Presse  Mariotype. 

Dr.  Monckhoven  is  delighted  with  the  new  processes  of  Mariotype — 
in  short,  he  seems  to  be  close  upon  a  new  sort  of  “  Mariolatry.”  And 
yet  the  doctor  is  a  man  whose  head  is  not  easily  turned  by  novelties, 
for  he  says  he  has  been  sceptical  hitherto  about  carbon  printing ;  and 
we  know  how  incredulous  he  still  is  on  the  subject  of  rapid  di’y  plates 
and  the  collodio-bromide  process.  He  may  now  add  M.  A.  to  his  Ph. D.  — 
being  a  Mariographer  as  well  as  a  Doctor  of  Photography. 

M.  Merget  has  read  an  interesting  paper  before  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences,  entitled,  On  the  Employment  of  Gases  as  Developers ;  and 
on  the  Influence  of  the  Molecxdar  State  as  regards  Sensitiveness. 

The  French  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  now  coming 
into  general  use  amongst  scientific  chemists  of  all  countries,  and  photo¬ 
graphers  had  better  lose  no  time  in  making  themselves  familiar  with  it. 
For  a  long  time  past  I  have  not  hesitated  in  these  letters  to  state  for- 
mulse  according  to  the  French  system,  so  as  to  compel  my  readers,  as 
far  as  I  could,  to  accustom  themselves  to  a  change  which  is  being 
gradually  introduced  into  English  chemical  literature.  The  time  will 
not  improbably  arrive  when  physicians’  prescriptions  will  be  made  up 
according  to  the  metrical  system,  and  when  photographic  chemicals  will 
be  bought  and  sold  according  to  that  system ;  not  because  it  is  the  best 
possible — far  from  it — but  because  it  is  becoming  a  part  of  the  universal 
language  of  science.  What  is  a  pint?  What  is  a  pound ?  What  is  an 
ounce  ?  These  are  questions  which  can  only  be  answered  by  another, 
viz.,  What  weight  or  measure  do  you  employ — apothecaries’,  troy,  or 
avoirdupois — liquid  or  solid — old  or  imperial  ?  If  we  look  to  the  origin 
of  these  complications  we  shall  find  it,  I  believe,  in  the  attempts  of 
crafty  traders  to  overreach  the  unwary.  The  introduction  of  the  French 
system  will  at  least  put  a  check  upon  this  kind  of  petty  cheating,  and 
so  far  will  do  good.  Let  us,  then,  make  an  effort  to  become  reconciled 
to  the  change  in  our  own  formulae  and  chemical  transactions.- 

Tlie  broad  facts  to  remember,  leaving  fractions  out  of  the  question, 
are  these,  viz.,  a  litre  measures  thirty-five  fluid  ounces,  and  therefore 
one  imperial  pint  and  three  quarters ;  a  gramme  weighs  fifteen  grains ; 
a  cubic  centimetre  of  water  weighs  a  gramme ;  twenty-eight  cubic 
centimetres  make  a  fluid  ounce ;  thirty-one  grammes  make  a  solid 
ounce ;  fifteen  degrees  centigrade  correspond  to  sixty  Fahrenheit ;  and 
sixty  degrees  centigrade  to  140  Fahrenheit,  or  thereabouts.  Lastly,  we 


come  to  the  French  “alcoometre”  of  Gay  Lussac,  which  is  in  common 
use  here,  and  in  which  the  number  of  degrees  mean  the  parts  by  volume 
of  absolute  alcohol  contained  in  100  parts  by  volume  of  the  liquid. 
As  for  the  areometres  of  Cartier  and  Beaume  the  sooner  they  are  given 
up  the  better,  so  I  will  say  nothing  more  about  them.  Remember,  also, 
that  specific  gravity  depends  upon  temperature,  and  the  higher  the  tem¬ 
perature  the  lower  the  specific  gravity ;  ether  and  alcohol  appear,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  stronger  when  the  temperature  is  high,  and  acids  weaker. 

The  French  often  state  the  strength  of  their  solutions  at  so  much  per 
cent.,  which  is  very  convenient.  Thus,  a  nitrate  bath  of  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  grains  to  the  ounce  may  be  stated  at  from  seven  to  eight  per 
cent;  and  the  pyroxyline,  or  iodide  which  collodion  contains,  at  about 
one  per  cent. 

Although  the  paper  recently  read  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  before  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society  contains  apparently  much  practical 
common  sense,  yet  I  think  our  real  practical  sense  will  be  best  shown  by 
swimming  with  the  stream,  and  not  against  it.  If  it  be  true,  as  I  say,  that 
in  English  chemical  works  the  French  metrical  system  is  being  adopted, 
we  had  better  familiarise  ourselves  with  that  system  as  soon  as  we  can, 
although  it  may  require  an  effort  to  do  so.  Let  us  adopt,  also,  the  new 
chemical  formulae,  tables,  and  nomenclature,  and  not  lag  behind  in  these 
matters.  Let  us  strive  to  keep  pace  always  with  the  advance  of  science, 
and  not  suppose  that  we  finished  our  education  on  the  day  that  we  left 
school  or  college. 

Can  Mr.  Hughes  tell  us  what  would  be  meant  by  an  ounce  of  treacle 
in  any  formula  according  to  his  scheme  of  ounces,  minims,  and  grains 
only?  Thomas  Sutton,  B. A. 

Redon,  July  7,  1S73. 

— * — 

PURIFICATION  OF  WASH  WATER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  following  question  has  occurred  to  me  whilst  pre¬ 
cipitating  the  carbonate  and  chloride  of  lime  from  spring  water  by 
means  of  nitrate  of  silver — the  water  to  be  used,  when  filtered,  for 
washing  bromide  plates  (bath). 

Having  no  rain  water  at  hand,  I  unthinkingly  used  spring  water 
that  had  not  been  previously  boiled  to  rid  it  of  carbonate,  I  therefore 
found  that  I  had  to  add  a  large  quantity  of  silver.  So,  thinking  that 
adding  crystals  of  silver  would  be  attended  by  a  large  waste  of  the 
same,  I  added  part  of  an  old  bath  I  had  used  for  floating  albumen 
paper.  This  bath,  I  should  say,  had  been  previously  used  for  floating 
iodised  paper  on,  so  that  there  had  been  a  rather  large  addition  of 
nitric  acid.  This  I  had  attempted  to  neutralise  by  adding  carbonate  of 
soda,  leaving  it,  as  I  thought,  in  about  a  neutral  state,  and,  if  I  re¬ 
member  rightly,  it  appeared  to  be  so  on  touching  it  with  litmus  paper, 
though  no  doubt  it  was  still  slightly  acid ;  at  any  rate,  the  paper  pre¬ 
pared  with  it  had  remarkably-good  keeping  qualities,  as  it  kept  for 
days  in  a  drawer  without  any  precaution  being  taken.  I  believe  I  saw 
one  piece  still  white  after  it  had  been  prepared  two  or  three  weeks ; 
but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  question.  I  poured  some  of  this 
bath  into  a  glass  and  added  some  of  the  doctored  water,  and  found  that 
no  “milkiness”  resulted,  although  on  adding  crystals  of  silver  such 
was  the  immediate  result. 

It  took  me  some  time  to  think  of  the  cause,  when  it  occurred  to  me 
that  there  might  be  nitric  acid  in  the  bath.  I  tested  it  and  found  it 
acid.  To  make  sure  I  added  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  to  a  little  spring 
water  as  it  came  from  the  pump,  and  found  on  adding  a  small  crystal 
of  silver  to  it  that  milkiness  occurred,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
when  the  acid  was  not  employed;  and  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  it  would  not  have  occurred  at  all  if  I  had  added  more  acid,  the 
spring  water  requiring  more  acid  to  convert  the  carbonate  than  the 
“doctored”  water,  from  which  a  good  part  of  the  carbonate  had  been 
thrown  down. 

Or  perhaps  this  may  not  be  the  case  ;  so  I  propound  another  question 
— Might  not  the  silver  crystals  on  being  first  added  to  the  ‘  ‘  doctored  ” 
water  combine  with  the  chloride  first,  in  preference  to  the  carbonate  ? 
If  this  were  the  case,  one  could  easily  understand  why  in  the  one  case 
no  precipitate  occurred  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  and  silver;  and 
why  in  the  other  case  there  was  a  slight  milkiness.  To  this  latter 
opinion  I  incline.  You  must  remember  that  my  chemical  knowledge  is 
very  small,  so  that  when  I  write  as  if  I  were  explaining  a  new  dis¬ 
covery  you  must  forgive  me. 

Now  comes  the  question  alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of  my  letter — 
How  would  water  treated  with  nitric  acid  up  to  the  point  of  neutrality, 
so  as  to  convert  all  carbonate  of  lime  into  nitrate  (and,  if  possible,  the 
chloride  also),  answer  for  washing  bromide  plates  ?  I  am  induced  to 
ask  this  question  because  I  believe  nitrate  of  lime  will  not  harm  a  bro¬ 
mide  film,  and  perhaps  might  benefit  it  (see  statements  of  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  and  Mr.  Brooks,  at  page  295  of  your  Journal).  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  nitrate  of  barytes  affects  the  sensitiveness  of  a  bromo-iodised 
film,  so  might  nitrate  of  calcium  affect  that  of  bromide  films ;  but  of 
course  I  do  not  mean  that  this  stands  to  reason. 
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If  the  water  containing  only  the  nitrate  of  calcium  would  agree  with 
the  silver  nitrate  and  bromide,  the  trace  of  free  nitric  acid,  should  there 
be  any,  would,  I  suppose,  be  more  than  neutralised  by  the  ammonia  in 
the  preservative. 

I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  the  above.  Of  course,  if  pre¬ 
judicial,  or  useless,  the  carbonate  of  lime  might  be  removed  by  boiling; 
but  then  there  would  remain  the  chloride.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
water  contains  sulphate  of  lime,  but,  if  so,  what  action  would  nitric 
acid  have  on  that  ?  I  am  trying  experiments  with  the  bromide  process, 
using  nitrate  of  silver  after  washing  the  preservative  of  albumen  and 
gelatine  mixed,  mostly  of  the  latter — white  of  one  egg  to  twenty-four 
grains  of  gelatine  dissolved  in  eleven  ounces  of  water.  The  negatives 
retain  the  non-actinic  colour  of  albumen,  and  are,  I  think,  more  rapid. 

I  have  been  induced  to  make  experiments  for  the  sake  of  finding  out 
a  rapid  instantaneous  process.  I  think  I  shall,  at  any  rate,  be  able  to 
take  running  water  sharp  with  the  rest  of  the  view,  using  a  rapid 
stereo,  lens.  Do  you  consider  this  rapid? — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Cotlieridge  Court,  near  Worcester,  Herbert  B.  Berkeley. 

June  27,  1873. 

[Carbonate  of  silver  is  not  precipitated  from  acid  liquids,  though 
from  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions  it  is  easily  thrown  down.  Chloride 
of  silver  is  precipitated  from  acid  and  neutral  solutions.  Your  first 
explanation  is  probably  the  correct  one.  For  further  remarks  see 
an  editorial  article  in  the  usual  page. — Eds.] 

MR.  R.  M.  GORDON’S  PROPOSITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  just  seen  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  R.  M. 
Gordon’s  proposition  to  publish  the  particulars  of  his  dry  process,  and 
also  your  remarks  thereon,  in  which  my  name  occurs  as  having  been 
with  him  on  a  photo,  trip  last  year,  in  the  course  of  which  he  exposed 
the  plates  which  furnished  the  beautiful  proofs  that  were  exhibited  by 
him  last  November  in  Conduit-street,  permit  me  to  state  what  I  know 
to  be  a  fact  respecting  these  plates.  They  were  prepared  before  he  left 
London  to  join  me  on  the  cruise,  and  were  developed  after  his  return 
home,  so  that  about  six  weeks  must  have  elapsed  between  their  prepara¬ 
tion  and  development,  and  in  some  cases  about  a  month  between  exposure 
and  development.  Out  of  about  twenty  plates  exposed  during  his  trip 
with  me  in  the  “Rover”  there  was  only  one  failure,  and  that  occurred, 
not  through  a  break-down  of  the  process,  but  through  a  slip  of  the 
tripod,  which  gave  a  double  outline.  The  rest  of  the  views  were  per¬ 
fect  gems  of  photography ;  and  in  particular  a  view  of  the  white  houses 
at  Malestroit  (of  which  I  sent  you  prints  from  two  of  my  own  negatives 
a  week  ago).  His  process  is  not  a  rapid  one  ;  but,  with  that  exception, 
it  is,  I  think,  the  very  best  dry  process  that  has  ever  seen  the  light,  and 
the  plates  require  no  backing.  It  will  be  found,  I  believe,  to  contain 
some  valuable  points  of  novelty  in  nearly  every  stage — the  result  of  a 
long  series  of  most  carefully-conducted  experiments. 

I  consider  this  process  would  prove  a  fortune  to  any  high-class  pro¬ 
fessional  photographic  tourist.  It  seems  to  me  to  possess  that  certainty, 
as  well  as  perfection  of  result,  which  must  be  indispensable  for  pro¬ 
fessional  work. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


A  NEAT  WAY  OF  ADVERTISING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  have  just  got  a  “wrinkle  ”  in  the  shape  of  a  very  neat 
advertising  card  from  San  Francisco,  and  if  it  pay  there  why  should 
not  we  on  this  side  of  the  “herring  pond”  use  it  also.  Some  other 
fellow  will  be  sure  to  say  it  was  his  discovery  long  ago,  but  if  it  be  new 
to  some  of  us  and  can  be  made  useful,  what  matter?  And  if  you  are 
inundated  with  letters  finding  fault  with  poor  me  for  even  making  it 
known,  pop  them  into  the  waste  basket — they  will  come  in  handy  on  a 
cold  day,  now  coals  are  so  dear. 

The  advertisement  received  is  in  the  shape  of  a  neat  Victoria  card, 
from  Messrs.  Bradley  and  Rulofson.  On  one  side  of  the  card  is  neatly 
printed  the  descriptions,  prices,  &c.,  of  the  photographs  the  firm  are 
'publishing,  with  other  information  suitable  for  intending  purchasers. 
The  other  side  is  covered  with  a  photograph  of  about  thirty  scraps  of 
named  views,  plans,  animals,  celebrities,  &c.,  being  specimens  of  the 
work  of  the  firm.  Here  and  there  are  two  or  three  printed  lines,  with 
a  description  of  their  studio  (they  have  an  elevator,  by-the-bye),  also 
portrait  heads  and  signatures  of  the  members  of  the  firm  ;  so  that  one 
becomes  at  once  acquainted  with  the  features  at  least  of  the  gentlemen 
we  are  to  do  business  with. 

Why  should  we  not  use  the  same  kind  of  advertisement  ?  They  may 
be  a  little  more  expensive  at  first,  but  they  are  more  likely  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  receivers,  and  handed  round  among  their  friends,  than 
would  be  a  plain  printed  circular. 

To  make  the  photograph  it  is  only  needful  to  arrange  a  number  of 
views,  portraits,  and  printed  matter  on  a  board,  seemingly  as  if  they 
had  been  thrown  promiscuously  together,  but  arranged  so  as  to  show 
the  title  and  principal  object  of  the  view.  From  this  take  a  reduced 
negative  the  size  of  the  card  and  print  as  required.  Why  should  not 
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professional  men  give  illustrations  of  the  work  they  have  been  engaged 
in?  Architects,  engineers,  shipbuilders,  &c.,  could  do  this  with  advan¬ 
tage.  Why  should  not  business  firms  issue  cards  to  their  new  customers 
with  the  portrait  and  facsimile  of  signature  of  each  member,  instead  of 
the  old-fashioned  circular — “Mr.  So-and-so  will  sign,”  &c.,  &c. 

Many  other  uses  will  suggest  themselves,  and  if  some  enterprising 
photographer  will  only  look  sharp  before  I  patent  the  idea  he  may  make 
a  good  contract  to  do  the  work  of  some  of  the  flourishing  matrimonial 
agencies.  Just  fancy  how  it  would  add  to  the  attraction  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  search  of  a  wife  if  he  issued  an  advertisement  with  his  por¬ 
trait,  surrounded  with  views  of  his  residence,  plan  of  his  estates,  and 
even  a  copy  of  his  banking  account ! — I  am,  yours,  &c.  W.  M. 

Liverpool,  July  7,  1873. 


PALMAM  QUI  MERUIT,  FERAT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  a  great  desire  to  be  put  straight  in  all  kinds  of 
photographic  matter,  but  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  although,  doubtless, 
with  the  kindest  intention  of  increasing  my  photographic  knowledge, 
has,  I  fehr,  cast  his  seed  upon  stony  ground.  If  Colonel  Wortley  will 
consult  the  photographic  literature  of  1864  he  will  find  Sayce  and 
Bolton’s  formula  as  I  have  stated  it.  Had  I  been  describing  the  whole 
ramification  of  emulsion  processes  I  certainly  would  not  have  omitted 
the  experimental  formulae  of  these  gentlemen. 

Messrs.  Sayce  and  Bolton  communicated  to  the  Liverpool  Amateur 
Photographic  Association  the  result  of  their  joint  labours,  and  such  was 
the  perfection  of  their  negatives  that  the  whole  of  the  members 
(excepting  one,  I  believe)  became  converts  to  the  new  process,  and, 
what  is  more,  adhered  to  it  from  that  day  to  this. 

If  the  readers  of  this  Journal  are  wrongly  informed  respecting  the 
discovery  of  collodio-bromide  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce  is  the  delinquent,  not  I, 
for  foisting  the  name  of  Mr.  Bolton  upon  them. 

Colonel  Wortley  says  “The  courtesy  and  kind  feeling  shown  by 
Mr.  Sayce  in  allowing  Mr.  Bolton’s  name  to  appear  with  his  at  the  end 
of  the  first  formula  should  make  us  all  anxious  to  do  Mr.  Sayce 
justice.”  If  Mr.  Bolton  be  only  a  charlatan,  the  proper  rendering  of 
this  last  sentence  would  be  to  substitute  the  word  “imbecility”  for 
“courtesy.” 

“The  excellent  formulae  published  by  Mr.  H.  Cooper  and  Mr.  M. 
Carey  Lea  are  but  little  different  from  this  formula  of  Mr.  Sayce’s;” 
so  says  Colonel  Wortley.  If  small  deviations  in  photographic  matters 
of  this  sort  entitle  their  authors  to  distinction,  who  need  be  without  a 
name  in  history?  When  such  a  capable  experimentalist  as  Mr.  H. 
Cooper  decides  upon  a  formula  in  dry-plate  work  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  it  is  the  very  best  out  of  the  host  that  has  come  before 
his  notice.  As  to  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  discovery,  after  a  year  or  two’s 
hard  work,  that  Sayce  and  Bolton’s  formula  gave  the  best  results,  it 
will  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here,  nor  in  any  way  militate 
against  the  just  fame  that  gentleman  has  earned  as  a  scientific  and 
skilful  experimentalist,  that  Messrs.  Sayce  and  Bolton  had  the  whole 
matter  settled  as  they  afterwards  gave  it  to  the  public  within  the  short 
space  of  a  month  or  two. 

Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  discovery  that  emulsions  could  be  prepared  with 
excess  of  silver  is  the  next  best  thing  to  the  emulsion  discovery  itself. 
As  to  the  “thin,  blue  film”  that  is  said  to  be  entirely  useless,  I  always 
thin  my  collodion  for  economy’s  sake  and  other  reasons  as  well,  so  that 
my  films  are  extremely  thin  and  blue.  Some  years  ago  I  compared 
notes  with  several  collodio-bromide  workers.  Amongst  others,  Mr. 
Mawdsley  stated  that  he  found  that  the  vei’y  thin,  blue  films  gave  quite 
as  perfect  negatives  as  the  thick  emulsion  would.  Now  Mr.  Mawdsley, 
I  may  safely  aver,  has  prepared  ten  times  as  many  collodio-bromide 
plates  as  any  living  individual,  and,  therefore,  he  is  not  likely  to  be 
greatly  mistaken  on  such  a  matter. 

If  amateurs  were  to  see  the  work  of  Messrs.  Green,  Henderson, 
Wilson,  Higgin,  and  other  “advanced”  workers  of  Liverpool,  they 
would  regard  collodio-bromide  as  being  without  any  formidable  rivals 
in  dry-plate  photography. — lam,  yours,  &c.,  John  W.  Gough. 

July  8,  1873.  - 

To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen, — In  your  last  issue  Colonel  Wortley  has  graciously 
condescended  to  employ  a  little  of  his  valuable  time  in  a  second 
attempt  to  deprive  me  of  any  little  credit  that  may  be  due  to  me  for 
my  share  in  the  discovery  of  the  collodio-bromide  process.  What  my 
share  was  is  perfectly  well  known  to  my  friends,  so  I  need  not  trouble 
you  at  present  with  a  true  “  History  of  Emulsion  Photography .” 

As  to  the  “  utterly  and  entirely  useless”  formula  in  which  Colonel 
Wortley  grants  me  a  half-interest,  I  must  confess  that,  though  my  name 
is  appended  to  the  article  in  which  it  is  given,  the  formula  was  none  of 
mine — in  fact,  I  doubt  whether  I  ever  tried  it.  Any  emulsion  worker 
whose  experience  dates  as  far  back  as  1864  will  remember  that  my 
formula  consisted  of — 

Collodion  . . .  1  ounce, 

Bromide  ammonium  .  6  grains, 

to  be  sensitised  with  ten  to  eleven  grains  of  silver.  If  Colonel  Wortley 
will  refer  to  vol.  xii.  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  he  will 
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nd,  on  page  606,  that  I  there  give  the  same  formula,  and  also  a  slight 
modification  which  £  had  adopted  in  using  a  more  highly-rectified 
sample  of  alcohol  than  I  had  previously  done,  which  would  not  dissolve 
the  requisite  quantity  of  the  ammonium  salt  alone.  That  formula  I 
still  adhere  to. 

I  must  protest  against  Colonel  Wortley’s  misapplication  of  the 
expression  “extremely  blue  transparency  and  thinness  of  the  film.”  If 
he  will  refer  to  the  article  he  will  find  it  was  not  used  as  implying  any 
drawback,  but  merely  in  explaining  the  nature  of  the  development.  I 
continue  to  favour  thin  films  in  my  own  practice,  as  do  many  other 
collodio-bromide  workers  whose  experience  dates  almost  three  times  as 
far  back  as  Colonel  Wortley’s,  and  whose  emulsion  work  will  bear  very 
favourable  comparison  with  anything  of  his  that  has  been  seen  here 
in  the  same  line. 

The  last  papagraph  in  Colonel  Wortley’s  letter  needs  little  notice. 
Mr.  Sayce  would,  I  am  sure,  be  the  last  to  claim  any  credit  for  courtesy 
and  kind  feeling  shown  to  me  in  this  matter.  How  Colonel  Wortley 
hopes  to  strengthen  his  own  claims  by  disposing  of  mine  I  fail  to  see. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  B.  Bolton. 

Liverpool,  July  9,  1873. 

- - 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 

In  TYVE.—Collodio  Bromide. — No.  3. 

W.  W.— -We  shall  write  to  you  on  the  photometric  question. 

Pyro — The  payment  of  travelling  expenses  is  entirely  a  matter  of  previous 
arrangement. 

T.  &  Co.— We  have  examined  the  sample  of  card  enclosed,  and  find  that  it  is 
quite  free  from  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

J.  M.  D. — The  equivalent  focus  will  be  15.6  inch,  not  15J  inches  as  you  have 
made  it  out  to  be.  For  scientific  purposes  absolute  accuracy  is  required. 

J.  M. — Use  a  very  dark  or  opaque  blind  to  cover  the  south  window.  In  this 
way  you  will  get  plenty  of  shadow,  which  may  be  relieved  by  a  reflector. 

J.  T.— It  is  illegal  to  reproduce  the  pictures  in  Bunch ,  even  for  your  own  use, 
for  the  magic  lantern.  But  it  is  probable  that  a  letter  to  the  publishers, 
stating  your  object,  might  secure  their  permission. 

Henry  Grove.— The  tone  of  the  print  is  not  bad,  but  the  picture  is  quite 
wanting  in  vigour,  as  if  it  had  been  obtained  from  a  thin,  feeble  negative. 
The  only  remedy  we  can  suggest  is  to  obtain  a  more  vigorous  negative. 
Ignoramus. — We  give  the  preference  to  No.  3  ;  but  you  ought  to  read  care¬ 
fully  a  paper  read  fay  Mr.  Foxlee.at  the  South  London  Photographic  Society, 
in  the  early  part  of  this  year.  The  No.  1  process  we  do  not  know  anything 
about.  Of  No.  2  we  can  speak  very  favourably. 

Robert  Bridgart.-—  1.  The  mounting  board  ought  to  be  damped  unless  you 
use  india-rubber  solution  or  “parlour  paste”  for  mounting  with. — 2.  Both 
the  front  and  back  lenses  of  the  triple  combination  can  be  used  alone. — 3.  If  a 
wide  angleof  view  is  to  be  included  the  lens  oughtto  be  of  adeepmeniscus  form. 
Photo.  Varnish. — Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster  says— -“A  few  years  ago,  in  reply  to 
an  advertisement  in  your  columns,  with  a  remittance  of  2s.  worth  of  stamps, 

I  received  a  receipt  for  a  negative  varnish  which  turned  out  a  great  success — 
in  fact,  first-rate.  Thus  and  sandarac  were  the  basis.  I  have  lost  the  receipt. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  help  me  to  it  ?” 

Rev.  Henry  Paxton.— The  following  is  said  to  be  a  good  method  for 
blackening  brass Dissolve  copper  in  nitric  acid  to  saturation,  and,  having 
removed  all  greasiness  from  the  brass,  apply  the  cupric  solution ;  then  ex¬ 
pose  the  article  to  a  degree  of  heat  sufficient  to  cause  the  surface  to  become 
black.  More  than  one  application  is  necessary. 

T.  F.  Lane.— Some  of  the  subjects,  such  as  the  The  Spring  Cottage ,  are 
exceedingly  beautiful ;  but  there  is  decided  evidence  of  under-exposure  and 
over- development  in  the  greater  number  of  the  pictures.  Of  this  The  Boat- 
House ,  Beaconsfield  Church,  and  the  view  containing  The  Clock  Tower ,  are 
examples.  The  points  of  view,  however,  have  been  well  chosen. 
Experimentalist.— It  is  known  that  when  the  image  has  been  entirely 
removed  by  nitric  acid  from  a  negative  it  may  be  restored  again  to  its  full 
intensity  by  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  pyrogallic  acid.  It  is  also 
known  that  an  image  may  be  developed  and  removed,  and  that  on  the  same 
collodion  film  another  image  of  quite  a  different  kind,  if  necessary,  may  be 
impressed  and  developed. 

Cestrxan.—  1.  A  note  addressed  to  Mr.  A.  Pumphrey,  Camphill  Works, 
Birmingham,  will  obtain  for  you  the  required  information  respecting  the  ; 
filling  of  the  gas  bottle.— 2.  There  is  a  very  hard  kind  of  lime,  known  by 
some  as  “  Irish  lime  shell,”  that  will  burn  with  the  mixed  gases  for 
half-an-hour  without  requiring  turning.  If  you  fail  in  obtaining  this 
try  and  get  a  piece  of  lithographic  stone,  which  will  answer  nearly  as  well. 

J.  H.  Davidson. — We  are  unable  to  express  any  opinion  concerning  the  value 
of  india-rubber  as  a  mounting  agent.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  had  very 
little  experience  with  it;  and,  in  the  second  place,  we  have  no  prints  that 
have  been  thus  mounted,  and  to  which  we  could  make  reference.  There  is 
one  thing,  however,  that  we  can  say  with  some  certainty,  viz.,  that  it  is  not 
now  used  to  the  extent  it  was  some  years  ago.  There  seems  to  be  an  opinion 
entertained  that  after  a  few  years  it  becomes  so  altered  as  to  no  longer  retain 
the  necessary  adhesive  qualities. 

E.  W.  Foxlee. — You  have  been  misinformed.  The  report  in  the  Spiritual 
Magazine  only  referred  to  the  fact  (?)  of  the  keys  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson, 
having  been,  at  his  request,  carried  from  his  studio,  where  he  said  they  were, 
to  the  place  where  the  seance  was  held— a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles.  No 
spirit  photographs  were  taken  by  Mr.  Henderson  on  that  occasion ;  nor,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  was  any  attempt  made— at  least  there  is  no  allusion  made 
to  it  in  the  magazine  referred  to.  An  account  of  Mr.  Beattie’s  experiments 
will  be  found  in  the  present  number. 


J.  F.  Edwards. — The  difference  between  a  “  rapid  ”  and  a  “  wide-angle  ”  rec¬ 
tilinear  is  in  a  great  degree  explained  by  their  respective  names  In  the 
first  place,  both  are  rectilinear— that  is,  they  produce  pictures  free  from  dis¬ 
tortion.  The  “  rapid  ”  has  a  larger  aperture,  compared  with  its  focal  length, 
than  the  “  wide-angle,”  and  in  consequence  of  this  greater  aperture  it  works 
more  rapidly;  but  it  does  not  cover  such  an  extent  of  field  as  the  other.  A 
rapid  rectilinear,  in  order  to  include  a  wide  angle,  must  be  used  with  a  smaller 
diaphgram,  and  hence  it  works  slower. 

Geo.  Langdale. — The  cause  of  the  peculiar  markings  at  one  end  of  the 
negatives  is  most  probably  to  he  found  in  the  plates  having  been  reared  up 
to  dry  either  upon  a  bare  shelf  or  upon  non-absorbent  paper.  The  remedy 
is  obvious  Place  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  clean  blotting-paper  from  end 
to  end  of  the  shelf  upon  which  the  plates  are  dried,  and  when  they  are  reared 
up  see  that  the  upper  edge  of  the  plate  also  is  carefully  protected  from  the 
wall.  A  slip  of  ordinary  writing-paper  pasted  upon  the  wall  answers  for  the 
latter  purpose.  A  glass  rod  or  plate  may  also  be  used  for  this  purpose  with 
advantage. 

Bothered. — We  cannot  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  a  failure  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  described.  However,  try  again,  and  proceed  as  follows: — Place 
the  microscope  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  so  as  to  be  opposite  to  the  lens 
aperture  in  the  camera;  then  insert  the  object,  adjust  the  light,  apply  your 
eye  to  the  eyepiece,  and  see  that  every  thing  is  right.  Now,  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  microscope,  lift  the  camera  (from  which  the  lens  has  been  re¬ 
moved)  and  place  it  so  that  the  eyepiece  end  of  the  microscope  enters  the 
aperture.  Exclude  all  light  by  means  of  a  velvet  focussing  cloth,  and  most 
assuredly  you  will  find  the  image  upon  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera, 
subject  to  a  very  slight  alteration  of  focus. 

Stationer. — It  will  not  do  to  stitch  or  bind  together  the  photographs,  and 
then  enter  them  at  Stationers’  Hall  as  a  book,  for  protection  would  not  in 
that  case  be  afforded.  It  is  imperative  that  each  picture  be  entered  singly’, 
necessitating  a  brief  written  description  of  each,  together  with  the  proper 
filling  up  of  the  form  which  is  supplied  for  registration  But  it  must  not 
bo  forgotten  that  the  act  of  registration  does  not  confer  copyright,  although 
when  a  person  really  holds  the  copyright  of  a  photograph  or  picture  regis¬ 
tration  is  a  necessary  concomitant.  In  addition  to  other  expenses  which 
may  have  been  incurred  by  way  of  agency  it  is  essential  that  the  sutn  of 
one  shilling  be  paid  to  the  registrar  with  each  picture  that  is  left  with  him, 
and  that  this  money,  together  with  the  form,  be  handed  to  him  by  a 
messenger  or  agent,  as  no  communication  in  writing  will  be  entered  into, 
nor  stamps  taken  in  payment. 

G.  B.— This  correspondent  says  that  his  bath,  which  has  been  a  long  time  in 
use  without  exhibiting  any  symptoms  of  disorganisation,  has  recently 
rendered  it  imperative  that  the  plate  shall  be  immersed  for  several  minutes 
before  “  greasiness  ”  is  got  rid  of.  It  also  has  a  strong  smell,  and  is,  on  the 
whole,  now  behaving  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner.  The  strength  has 
been  kept  up  by  the  addition,  occasionally,  of  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  cause  of  the  disease  is  not  difficult  to  discover:  the  bath  is  saturated 
with  ether  and  alcohol,  and  these  must  be  removed.  Let  him  proceed  as 
follows: — Render  the  solution  neutral  by  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda; 
then  pour  it  into  a  pipkin  or  glass  retort,  and  boil  it  for  half-an-hour  or  longer. 
Now  allow  it  to  stand  in  the  sun  for  at  least  a  day,  when  a  black  deposit  will 
be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  exposed;  this  must  be 
removed  by  filtration,  and  sufficient  distilled  water  added  to  make  it  up  to  the 
quantity  that  is  required  eventually.  By  this  addition  of  water  a  quantity 
of  iodide  of  silver  previously  held  in  solution  becomes  liberated,  making  the 
solution  quite  yellow  and  turbid.  After  this  has  been  removed  by  filtration, 
crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  are  added  to  bring  it  up  to  the  required  strength, 
if  it  be  found  that  it  has  been  rendered  too  weak  by  the  addition  of  the  water, 
It  will  then  be  found  to  be  ready  for  use,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  work 
quite  as  well  as  a  new  bath.  If  necessary,  acidulate  the  solution  with  diluted 
nitric  acid. 

Received. — “Georgius.” 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  THE  EDITORS  Advar- 
tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  “THE  BUBLISHER, at  the  Offices,  2,  Yorfc- 
street.  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Vignetting  Papers. — Mr.  Waymouth  sends  us  samples  of  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  size  of  his  useful  vignetting  papers,  the  new  size  being 
applicable  to  whole  and  half-sized  plates.  He  informs  us  that  he  has 
now  sold  upwards  of  five  thousand  in  this  country,  and  as  many  more  in 
Philadelphia.  We  congratulate  him  on  his  success,  which  we  feel 
assured  is  well  merited. 

Seven  Thousand  Prints  in  One  Day.-— From  a  letter  we  have 
received  from  Mr.  Woodbury  we  learn  that  one  of  the  printers  in  the 
Woodburytype  printing  establishment,  in  Hereford  Lodge,  produced,  on 
Friday  last,  the  unprecedented  number  of  seven  thousand  carte  prints 
of  the  Shah.  A  thousand  quarter-sheets  were  printed,  and  as  each 
sheet  contained  seven  prints  the  large  number  mentioned  was 
produced.  Mr.  Woodbury  says  that  if  the  paper  had  cut  up  a  shade 
wider  the  number  produced  by  the  same  amount  of  work  would  have 
been  eight  thousand. 
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M.  MERGET’S  PRINTING  EXPERIMENTS. 

The  communication  of  M.  Merget  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  substance  of  which  we  gave  last  week,  contains  some 
interesting  observations  and  a  number  of  suggestions  worth  more 
than  passing  notice.  Unfortunately  the  useful  in  this  communication 
is  partly  hidden  by  much  of  the  usual  French  “  embellishment,” 
and,  in  consequence,  there  is  some  risk  of  the  valuable  portion  being 
overlooked, 

Most  of  our  readers  are,  no  doubt,  familiar  with  M.  Merget’s 
mercury  process ;  but,  since  it  may  be  a  novelty  to  some,  we  may 
briefly -describe  it,  as  the  author’s  last  communication  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded  in  some  measure  as  an  extension  of  his  former  work.  M. 
Merget  prepares  a  positive  in  the  usual  way,  and  exposes  the  print 
to  the  action  of  vapour  of  mercury.  The  volatile  metal  attaches 
itself  to  the  silver  forming  the  shadows  of  the  print,  and  does  not 
condense  on  the  lights  if  the  operation  be  properly  conducted.  This 
mercurialised  positive  is  then  pressed  into  intimate  contact  with 
paper  impregnated  with  a  salt  of  gold,  platinum,  or  silver,  the  sheet 
being  retained  in  a  slightly-moist  state.  The  mercury  quickly  re¬ 
duces  the  gold,  platinum,  or  silver  to  the  metallic  state,  and  a 
reversed  print  is  obtained,  the  mercury  in  this  case  acting  as  the 
reducing  agent  or  developer.  In  this  way  a  considerable  number  of 
impressions  may  be  taken  from  a  single  plate.  So  far  for  the  mer¬ 
cury  process  first  proposed. 

But  M.  Merget  seeks  now  to  go  beyond  this  point  and  produce 
the  print  directly  by  the  action  of  light,  and  then  develope  it  with 
the  aid  of  the  vapour  of  mercury  or  other  gaseous  developer,  thus 
avoiding  the  production  of  a  mercurialised  positive.  Let  us  suppose 
a  piece  of  paper  to  be  sensitised  with  gold  or  with  platinum  and 
exposed  to  the  action  of  light  under  a  negative  :  a  certain  reduction 
is  effected  by  the  action  of  light,  but  the  chemical  change  so  brought 
about  is  not  very  evident  to  the  eye.  M.  Merget  developes  this 
image  by  means  of  mercury  vapour ;  but,  in  order  to  succeed  com¬ 
pletely,  he  finds  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  film  somewhat 
moist.  In  fact,  if  we  trust  to  the  communication  above  referred  to, 
it  would  appear  that  the  dry  image  is  not  developed  by  mercury 
vapour.  But  this  is  not  the  real  state  of  the  case  ;  for  the  mercury 
vapour  would  reduce  not  only  the  exposed  parts,  but  those  not  acted 
upon  by  light,  whereas  the  moisture  of  the  film  prevents  in  a  great 
measure  this  general  reducing  action,  and  serves  to  limit  it  to  those 
portions  acted  upon  by  light.  The  requisite  degree  of  moisture  is 
easily  obtained  by  the  use  of  deliquescent  salts  in  the  mixture 
employed  to  sensitise  the  paper. 

The  special  process  of  M.  Merget,  however,  consists  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  paper  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  platinum  or  of  gold 
previously  mixed  with  perchloride  of  iron  and  tartaric  acid,  the  two 
last-named  substances  being  added  apparently  for  the  double  pur¬ 
pose  of  increasing  sensibility  to  light  and  of  furnishing  the  requisite 
quantity  of  deliquescent  salt  with  the  object  already  mentioned. 
The  paper,  when  dry,  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  is  printed  upon  in 
the  usual  way  under  a  negative.  The  parts  exposed  to  the  action 
of  light  are  bleached,  the  surface  unacted  upon  retaining  the  original 
yellow  colour.  A  negative  print,  therefore,  apparently  results.  But 


the  bleached  portions  are  those  capable  of  being  acted  upon  by  the 
mercury  developer ;  for,  after  the  print  has  had  time  to  absorb  some 
moisture,  it  is  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  mercury,  when  the  white 
portions  gradually  darken,  those  parts  not  exposed  to  light — and,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  of  a  yellow  colour — remaining  un¬ 
changed  under  the  mercury  treatment.  The  cause  of  the  change  of 
colour  in  the  exposed  parts  is  very  simple — the  mercury  displaces 
the  platinum  or  gold,  a  chloride  of  mercury  being  formed,  while  the 
other  metal  separates  in  a  fine  state  of  division.  We  are  disposed 
to  think  that  the  exceptional  facility  with  which  the  mercury  attacks 
the  material  forming  the  image  arises  in  part  from  the  less  humidity 
of  these  portions  of  the  films,  and,  of  course,  in  great  part  from  the 
previous  partial  reduction  of  the  gold  or  platinum  compound  by  the 
action  of  light,  whereby  its  reduction  to  the  metallic  state  is  rendered 
extremely  easy  as  compared  with  the  reduction  of  the  compound 
unaffected  by  light.  Finally,  the  print  is  fixed  by  washing  with 
acidulated  water. 

It  is  probable  that  proofs  of  the  kind  just  referred  to  possess 
much  less  practical  value  than  those  noticed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article ;  nevertheless,  the  line  of  treatment  indicated  by  M.  Merget 
is  likely  to  bear  valuable  fruit  in  leading  to  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  gaseous  development  in  other  directions.  In  fact,  in  the 
author’s  own  hands  something  of  this  kind  lias  been  already  done; 
for  M.  Merget  has  been  tolerably  successful  in  employing  some  of 
the  permanent  gases — sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  hydrogen,  for 
instance — and  the  vapour  of  iodine  for  development,  in  addition  to 
the  gaseous  mercury  already  referred  to.  The  results  obtained  are 
interesting  and  instructive,  and  we  hope  presently  to  have  some 
practical  remarks  to  offer  in  reference  to  some  of  them. 

One  point  in  the  above  processes  is  especially  noteworthy.  In  all 
previous  attempts  to  use  soluble  sensitive  compounds  failure  resulted, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  liquid  development  much  of  the  sharpness 
of  the  picture  was  practically  lost  in  consequence  of  sinking.  No  such 
objection  appears  to  apply  to  gaseous  development,  as  the  picture 
seems  to  be  retained  very  well  upon  the  surface,  owing  to  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  liquid  development;  and  the  subsequent  use  of  water  does 
not  seem  to  injure  the  print.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  a 
process  of  gaseous  development,  if  rendered  practically  satisfactory, 
would  enable  us  to  employ  a  very  large  number  of  liighly-sensitive, 
but  soluble,  substances  which  we  are  at  present  prevented  from 
using,  owing  to  the  difficulty  just  mentioned.  The  gaseous-develop¬ 
ment  principle,  old  though  it  is,  appears,  even  in  the  present 
advanced  state  of  our  art-science,  to  be  capable  of  doing  good 
service. 


AIDS  TO  FOCUSSING. 

In  view  of  the  uses  to  which  negatives  will  probably  be  put  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  for  producing  enlargements,  manj’’  photographers  are  very  wisely 
paying  more  attention  to  the  quality  of  sharpness  in  their  photographs 
than  they  have  of  late  been  accustomed  to  do.  “  Pictorial  sharp¬ 
ness,”  or  that  amount  of  definition  which  satisfies  ordinary  vision 
unaided  bji  optical  appliances,  is  all  that  is  wanted  in  a  finished 
picture,  whether  that  picture  be  an  ordinary  carte,  a  finished 
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miniature  painting,  or  an  enlargement.  But  the  case  is  different 
when  a  negative  has  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  means  of  producing  an 
enlargement ;  then  something  far  more  than  mere  pictorial  sharp¬ 
ness  is  required  and  must  be  obtained.  In  order  that  it  be  got, 
something  beyond  the  usual  off-hand,  rough-and-ready  focussing  of 
the  subject  is  required,  whether  that  subject  be  a  figure  or  a  land¬ 
scape.  To  aid  in  securing  the  greatest  degree  of  sharpness  possible 
it  is  necessary  that  the  assistance  of  magnifying  glasses  be  obtained ; 
for  it  is  a  truth  that  out  of  twenty  persons  there  is  probably  not  more 
than  one  who  can,  by  his  unaided  eyesight,  bring  the  image  to  the 
sharpest  possible  focus  upon  the  ground  glass. 

Sharp  focussing  implies  the  use  of  a  lens  capable  of  bringing  the 
image  to  a  sharp  focus.  In  landscape  lenses  this  is  gained  by  using 
small  stops ;  but  in  portraiture,  to  which  our  observations  are  now 
more  particularly  applicable,  the  use  of  a  small  stop  is  so  objection¬ 
able,  owing  to  the  lengthening  of  the  exposure  involved  in  its 
adoption,  that  it  is  to  the  excellence  and  perfect  correction  of  the 
lens  when  used  with  a  large  aperture,  and  not  to  the  use  of  a  small 
diaphragm,  that  photographers  must  look  for  that  desirable  quality 
in  a  picture— sharpness. 

Three  kinds  of  magnifying  glasses  are  used  in  focussing.  One 
that  is  much  used  is  a  single  bi-convex  lens  of  short  focus ;  and  this 
is  the  worst  form  of  any.  A  second  consists  of  a  Ramsden  eye¬ 
piece  sliding  in  a  jacket  having  a  quick  screw,  so  that  one  end  of  it 
is  “  planted  ”  upon  the  ground  glass.  This  form  of  magnifier  is 
very  useful  and  greatly  superior  to  the  single  lens  already  referred 
to ;  for,  when  properly  made,  the  field  of  view  shown  by  it  is  flat, 
and  great  nicety  of  adjustment  is  possible  by  its  use.  The  third 
form  is  that  of  the  compound  lens,  and  externally  consists,  like  the 
previous  one,  of  a  lens  tube  screwing  or  sliding  into  a  jacket,  the 
lower  end  of  which  is  placed  upon  the  ground  glass,  the  eye  being 
applied  at  the  other  end.  For  extreme  delicacy  this  is  far  superior 
to  the  Ramsden  eyepiece.  Indeed,  we  have  a  camera  adapted  for 
taking  microphotographs — a  branch  of  our  art  which  involves  great 
nicety  in  focussing — and  we  have  a  compound  “  tube  ”  for  focussing 
with ;  and  such  is  its  nicety  that  a  movement  in  or  out  of  the  object- 
glass  of  the  camera  of  a  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  is  readily 
appreciated. 

In  employing  a  focussing  lens  of  this  latter  character  it  must  be 
obvious  that  the  granularity  of  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera  must 
be  dispensed  with.  This  is  the  case.  The  ground  glass  must  be 
supplanted  by  a  plain  sheet  of  polished  glass ;  and,  by  means  of 
dust,  delicate  diamond  scratches  or  other  marks  upon  the  front  sur¬ 
face  of  the  glass,  the  compound  focussing-glass  must  be  carefully 
adjusted  to  show  these  marks  correctly,  after  which  the  adjustment 
is  made  rigid.  When  an  image  is  thrown  upon  the  substitute  for 
the  ground  glass  by  means  of  the  lens  of  the  camera,  the  acme  of 
sharpness  will  be  secured  at  once,  and  without  any  trouble  or 
doubt,  by  inspecting  the  image  through  the  compound  lens. 

The  focussing  tube  of  our  microscopic  camera  consists  of  three 
lenses — an  outer  lens  or  object-glass  (which  is  in  reality  a  combina¬ 
tion  in  itself),  a  field  glass,  and  an  eye-glass.  The  two  latter  are 
plano-convex  lenses,  arranged  to  form  the  well-known  Huyghenian 
eyepiece  common  to  all  microscopes  and  telescopes. 

We  may  here  state  that  a  very  cheap  way  of  procuring  a 
compound  focussing-glass  of  the  kind  now  spoken  of  is  to  use 
one  of  the  cheap  French  or  Bavarian  compound  microscopes  so 
frequently  sold  at  from  five  to  twenty  shillings,  and  employ 
only  the  low  powers  that  may  be  attached  to  it.  An  inch  power, 
if  the  aperture  be  tolerably  large,  forms  an  excellent  degree  of 
strength. 

But  the  glass  we  recommend  for  general  use  is  the  Ramsden 
eyepiece.  This  consists  of  a  tube  having  a  plano-convex  lens  at 
each  end,  the  flat  sides  out,  and  the  two  lenses  separated  to  a 
distance  of  half  the  sum  of  their  principal  foci.  The  lens  that  is 
placed  next  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera  must  be  of  larger  size 
and  shorter  focus  than  the  lens  nearest  the  eye ;  and  if  lenses  of 
tolerably  short  focus  be  selected,  an  eyepiece  may  be  made  that  will 
have  so  little  “  depth  ”  of  focus  as  to  restrict  the  vision  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  ground  glass. 


Several  years  ago  we  had  an  eyepiece  of  this  kind  made,  and  its 
excellence  as  a  means  for  sharp  focussing  is  such  as  to  enable  us 
to  recommend  it  with  great  confidence.  Procure  two  plano-convex 
lenses — one  of  them  an  inch  in  focus  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter; 
the  other  one  and  a-lialf  inch  in  focus  and  half-an-inch  in  diameter. 
Let  them  be  mounted  flat  surfaces  out,  and  one  and  a-quarter  inch 
apart,  measuring  from  the  flat  surfaces.  Unmounted  lenses  of  the 
description  here  specified  may  be  easily  procured,  and  the  combina¬ 
tion  will,  if  formed  with  ordinary  care,  yield  a  powerful  magnifier 
having  a  flat  field  and  giving  a  bright  image.  We  are  well  aware 
that  Ramsden  eyepieces  for  focussing  with  are  regular  articles  of 
commerce ;  but  we  have  never  met  with  any  so  powerful  or  so  good 
as  that  the  dimensions  of  which  we  have  just  given. 

As  we  have  said,  the  larger  and  more  powerful  lens  must  bo 
placed  next  to  the  ground  glass,  and  the  tube  containing  the  two 
should  be  made  to  slide  or  screw  inside  of  a  jacket  or  outer  tube, 
the  adjustment  being  such  that  when  the  lower  end  of  the  jacket  is 
placed  against  the  ground  glass  the  granulations  of  the  roughened 
surface  shall  be  most  clearly  defined.  After  this  preliminary  ad¬ 
justment  no  further  alteration  will  be  necessary  so  long  as  the  same 
ground  glass,  or  one  of  the  same  thickness,  is  used. 


The  numerous  instantaneous  photographs  taken  during  the  recent 
naval  review  at  Portsmouth  remind  us  that  when  conversing  with 
Mr.  Arnot,  a  clever  amateur  photographer,  a  short  time  since,  he 
showed  us  some  very  excellent  marine  views  of  breaking  waves  and 
boats  dancing  on  a  restless  sea,  all  being  rendered  with  great  crisp¬ 
ness.  On  inquiring  by  what  means  he  effected  the  exposure  it 
appeared  that  he  availed  himself  of  every  modern  appliance.  Por¬ 
trait  lenses  were  used,  and  a  spring  sliding  shutter,  with  a  horizontal 
slit  in  it,  was  driven  with  considerable  rapidity  past  the  front  of  the 
sensitive  plate.  These  means,  he  said,  proved  inadequate  for  his 
purpose  at  first ;  but  having  read  all  that  has  appeared  in  these 
pages  on  the  value  of  green  glass  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  exposure,  he 
resorted  to  this  as  a  means  of  aiding  him  in  his  operations.  The 
consequence  was  that  by  using  a  pair  of  ordinary  quarter-plate 
lenses,  a  spring  shutter  close  in  front  of  the  plate,  and  a  large  pane 
of  green  glass  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  very  crisp  and  fine  pictures 
alluded  to.  He  believes  that  but  for  the  aid  rendered  by  the  green 
glass  he  could  not  have  succeeded  in  the  way  he  has  done.  Now 
that  so  many  amateurs  are  resorting  to  the  sea-side,  a  few  experiments 
may  easily  be  made  in  the  direction  indicated. 


COLLODIO-BROMIDE. 

No.  III. 

To  know  how  to  filter  the  collodion  perfectly  is  the  next  step.  Many 
use  the  ordinary  funnel  with  a  plug  of  cotton  in  the  neck  ;  but  this 
soon  becomes  stilted  and  the  operation  slow,  whilst  the  ether  is  eva¬ 
porating.  Altogether  this  is  unsatisfactory. 

My  filter  is  an  ordinary  paraffine-lamp  glass  fitted  with  cork  at 
top  and  bottom — the  latter  one  perforated  for  a  long 
and  short  tube,  and  is  fitted  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
to  catch  the  collodion.  A  little  washed  Calais  sand 
fitted  into  the  short  tube,  and  a  piece  of  fine  felt  (similar 
to  that  with  which  pianoforte  hammers  are  covered,  and 
which  can  be  obtained  at  the  Wandle  Felt  Company’s, 
Endell-street,  near  Long-acre),  tied  over  the  end  of  it, 
completes  the  filter,  which  is  capable  of  doing  any¬ 
thing  ordinarily  expected  from  such  an  apparatus. 

There  is  no  evaporation,  because  there  is  no  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  outer  air ;  the  sand  in  the  tube 
catches  any  insoluble  particles,  and  even  if  anything 
be  pertinaceous  enough  to  creep  through  the  sand  the 
felt  at  the  bottom  stops  its  career.  If  the  emulsion  be 
too  viscid  to  flow  easily  through  this,  common  tow 
pushed  into  the  tube  instead  of  sand  will  be  sure  to 
answer.  But  the  tow  must  first  be  cleansed  by  boiling 
in  soda,  and  be  well  washed  in  several  changes  of  water  and  dried. 
This  is  beautifully  elastic,  and  the  most  perfect  material  through 
which  any  viscid  liquid  can  be  filtered.  The  diameter  of  a  penny 
piece  is  about  the  size  of  the  felt  to  be  tied  on  the  end  of  the  tube. 
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It  can  be  washed,  or,  if  allowed  to  dry,  the  horny  particles  may  be 
washed  off.  Using  a  clean  clothes-brush  is  my  unscientific  manner 
of  accomplishing  this. 

The  quantity  of  silver  required  for  converting  the  eight  grains  of 

bromide  of  cadmium  in  our  six  drachms  of  collodion  is  170  x  8  =10  ; 

136 

that  is,  the  atomic  weight  of  nitrate  of  silver  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  grains  of  cadmium  and  divided  by  the  atomic  weight  of 
cadmium  gives  ten  grains  of  silver  as  the  equivalent.  But  if  ten 
grains  be  carefully  introduced  into  the  collodion,  and  tested  at  any 
subsequent  period,  it  will  be  found  that  we  still  have  free  bromide ; 
the  organic  substances  in  the  collodion  will  take  up  from  half  to  one 
grain  of  silver.  Before  the  idea  of  boiling  alcohol  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  I  kept  a  little  Calais  sand  in  my  emulsion 
bottle,  to  break  up  any  portion  of  nitrate  of  silver  that  might  get 
coated  with  bromide  and  not  allowed  to  be  converted  into  bromide  of 
silver.  I  have  always  tested  my  emulsion  for  free  silver  at  the  end  of 
an  hour  or  two,  and  have  invariably  found  I  was  on  the  right  side. 
Without  the  sand  in  the  bottle  the  conversion  of  the  silver  was  slow. 
I  first  used  strips  of  glass,  but  a  portion  of  it  became  suspended  in 
the  collodion,  and  even  filtered  out  with  it.  Very  fine  pebbles  were 
also  tried  and  found  to  answer,  like  the  sand.  All  this  information 
will  presently  apply,  as  we  advance  a  little  further. 

I  formerly  used  to  dissolve  the  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  a 
few  drops  of  distilled  water  boiled  over  my  spirit  lamp,  to  add 
warm  alcohol  (two  drachms  to  the  ounce),  and  then  introduce  the 
silver  solution,  a  little  at  a  time,  with  a  good  shake  between.  This 
is,  now,  perhaps,  the  universal  method  of  accomplishing  the  same 
thing.  It  gives  good  plates  as  a  general  rule  ;  but  often  a  few  pin¬ 
holes  present  themselves  in  the  negative,  even  if  every  operation  has 
been  most  carefully  performed.  I  now  weigh  out  say  three  hundred 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  dissolve  it  in  three  hundred  minims 
of  distilled  water,  make  it  alkaline  with  a  drop  or  two  of  liquor 
ammonia,  place  my  bottle  in  the  sun,  and  the  would-be  pinholes 
comfortably  deposit  themselves  at  the  bottom  ready  for  filtering  out. 

As  to  the  re-crystallised  silver,  one  sort  is  as  good  as  the  other  to 
me,  for  they  both  pass  through  this  ordeal ;  and  as  one  sort  costs 
sixpence  an  ounce  less  than  the  other  I  take  the  equally  good  article 
at  the  lowest  price.  I  do  not  make  it  acid  again ;  I  think  it  has  no 
effect,  one  way  or  the  other,  when  introduced  into  my  acid  collodion. 
Now  eleven  minims  of  silver  solution  dropped  into  a  test  tube  and 
boiled  over  a  flame  will  quickly  deprive  it  of  some  of  the  water. 
When  reduced  to  about  half  the  bulk  I  add  hot  alcohol,  and  then 
throw  it  into  the  collodion  with  shaking.  A  little  Calais  sand  helps, 
in  a  mechanical  manner,  to  perfect  the  emulsion,  as  five  minutes’ 
shaking  with  it  in  the  bottle  is  equal  to  half-an  hour  without,  and  on 
the  score  of  economy  in  labour  we  will  introduce  it.  The  sand 
settles  to  the  bottom  in  a  very  few  seconds,  and  the  emulsion  may  be 
decanted  for  use  in  from  two  to  six  hours.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
the  sand  is  washed  in  several  waters  and  well  dried,  or  an  element 
not  likely  to  facilitate  the  production  of  good  negatives  will  be  intro¬ 
duced.  Mr.  Stillman  alluded  to  this  method  of  mine  for  mixing  up 
the  silver  in  solution,  but  omitted  the  sunning  of  it. 

The  collodion  filtered  from  the  slowly-soluble  cotton,  and  the 
silver  filtered  from  its  impurity,  keeps  us  straight  up  to  this  point. 

J.  W.  Gough. 


OF  WHAT  USE  IS  IODIDE  OF  SILVER  IN  WASHED 

FILMS  ? 

In  my  communication  to  this  Journal  a  fortnight  ago  I  asked  if  any¬ 
one  could  tell  me  of  what  use  is  iodide  of  silver  in  washed  films. 
Since  then  I  have  made  some  experiments,  to  be  presently  described, 
which  seem  to  throw  a  light  upon  this  important  subject. 

If  we  put  a  mixture  of  iodide  of  silver  and  a  neutral  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  into  a  clear  glass  vessel,  and  expose  it  to  light,  the 
yellow  iodide  of  silver  is  instantly  darkened  ;  and  if,  after  shaking 
the  vessel  until  the  whole  of  the  iodide  has  been  thus  exposed  and 
darkened,  we  examine  the  liquid  we  find  that  it  has  become  acid,  in 
consequence  of  the  liberation  of  nitric  acid  from  the  nitrate  of  silver 
which  has  been  decomposed.  Exposure  to  light,  therefore,  produces 
a  chemical  change  in  a  mixture  of  iodide  and  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
mere  darkening  of  the  iodide  would  not  alone  be  sufficient  to  prove 
a  chemical  change,  but  the  acidity  of  the  solution  is  sufficient  to 
prove  it. 

If  we  expose  in  the  camera  a  film  of  iodide  of  silver  in  collodion 
which  has  been  excited  in  a  nitrate  bath,  and  which  has  some  free 
nitrate  left  clinging  to  it,  the  film  is  exquisitely  sensitive,  and  can  be 
developed  in  the  usual  way  to  a  beautiful  negative.  But  if  this  same 
sensitive  film  be  washed  thoroughly  in  water  before  its  exposure,  so 
as  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  every  trace  of  free  nitrate,  it  becomes 


almost  insensitive  to  light,  and  only  a  very  faint  trace  of  an  image 
can  be  developed  after  an  exposure  in  which  minutes  have  been 
substituted  for  the  seconds  required  in  the  former  case,  the  developer 
being  composed  of  the  same  solution  as  was  used  before,  together 
with  free  nitrate  added  to  it. 

This  proves  that  a  washed  iodide  of  silver  film  is  almost  insensi¬ 
tive  to  light,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  quite  so,  since  even  a 
strong  alkaline  developer  will  not  affect  it.  This  being  the  case  it  is 
natural  to  inquire — Of  what  use  is  iodide  of  silver  in  a  washed  film 
from  which  all  free  nitrate  has  been  removed  ? 

We  use  bromo-iodised  collodion  in  the  preparation  of  such  films  ; 
why  not  use  bromised  collodion  alone  ? 

In  order  to  supply  an  answer  to  this  question  I  have  just  made  the 
following  experiments : — 

Some  plain  collodion  was  divided  into  two  portions,  one  of  which 
was  salted  with  four  grains  of  cadmium  iodide,  and  three  grains  of 
cadmium  bromide  to  the  ounce;  the  other  with  three  grains  of  bro¬ 
mide  onlyt. 

Two  plates  were  then  prepared  with  these  collodions,  and  excited 
for  the  same  time  in  the  same  nitrate  bath ;  after  which  they  were 
thoroughly  washed  with  water,  then  with  salt  and  water,  and  lastly 
with  water  again.  A  preservative  of  dilute  albumen  was  then  applied 
to  them ;  they  were  left  to  drain  for  a  few  minutes,  and  were  then 
exposed  wet,  the  same  exposure  exactly  being  given  to  both  in  the 
same  camera,  and  under  the  same  circumstances.  The  two  plates 
were  then  developed  in  the  usual  way  with  acid  pyrogallo-nitrate. 

The  bromo-iodised  film  was  a  fine  creamy  one,  and  yielded  a 
capital  negative  without  any  blurring. 

The  bromised  film  was  much  thinner  and  paler,  hut  it  also  yielded 
as  good  a  negative  in  all  respects,  save  that  it  was  blurred  badly. 

Both  negatives  were  equally  dense,  equally  bright,  and  equally 
well  exposed. 

Similar  experiments  were  next  tried  with  an  alkaline  developer, 
followed  by  silver  intensification,  and  with  the  same  results.  The 
negatives  would  have  been  equally  good  if  the  bromised  film  had 
not  blurred  so  badly. 

From  these  experiments  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  the  chief  use  of 
the  iodide  of  silver  in  washed  films  is  to  act  as  so  much  yellow 
colouring  matter,  which  prevents  blurring  during  exposure,  and 
which  is  afterwards  dissolved  out  by  the  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
Chemically  it  seems  to  be  of  no  use  whatever,  and  the  bromide  does 
all  the  work. 

I  then  tried  a  bromide  film  containing  four  times  as  much  bromide 
as  before,  and  excited  in  an  eighty-grain  nitrate  bath.  This  proved 
to  be  twenty-five  times  as  sensitive  as  the  former  films ;  and  when 
developed  with  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  strong  alkaline  developer 
the  image  flashed  out  at  once,  and  in  a  single  second  acquired  full 
printing  density  and  a  mass  of  elaborate  detail,  with  lights  as  clear  as 
crystal,  and  but  little  blurring.  The  exposure  was  only  one-third  of 
that  which  I  was  giving  with  the  very  best  wet  collodion,  a  new  bath, 
and  a  strong  iron  developer.  In  the  bromide  negative  the  clouds 
were  beautifully  indicated,  along  with  the  darkest  details  of  foreground 
foliage  in  shadow. 

Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the  manipulation  of  these  strongly- 
bromised  plates,  and  I  now  rarely  fail  with  them.  The  washing  with 
salt  and  water  does  not  in  the  least  reduce  their  sensitiveness,  and 
adds  much  to  their  certainty  by  killing  the  last  trace  of  free  nitrate 
which  may  remain  in  them. 

Plates  thus  prepared  may  be  used  either  wet  or  dry,  and  may  be 
kept  moist  for  a  whole  day  by  adding  glycerine  to  the  preservative. 

The  only  practical  objection  to  the  process  is  the  first  outlay  for 
sufficient  nitrate  of  silver  to  make  a  large  and  strong  bath.  But,  in 
point  of  sensitiveness,  nothing  at  present  known  can,  I  think,  equal 
these  plates,  and  at  the  same  time  yield  printing  density  without 
troublesome  intensifying. 

The  more  we  see  of,  and  understand,  the  properties  of  bromide  of 
silver  the  more  important  the  bromide  process  appears  to  be  as  a 
means  of  preparing  washed  films.  To  Dr.  Hill  Norris  and  to  Major 
Russell  we  owe  much;  and  one  of  these  days,  no  doubt,  Sir  John 
Herschel’s  prediction  respecting  bromide  of  silver  will  be  literally 
fulfilled,  though  not  perhaps  for  the  reason  which  he  assigned. 

The  chief  merit  of  bromide  of  silver  is  that  it  is  sensitive  without 
free  nitrate.  Its  chief  drawback  is  that,  being  of  a  white  colour  ,it 
blurs.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


ON  STRONG  ALKALINE  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  numerous  letters  I  have  had  on  the  above  subject  show  how 
widely  my  new  discovery  has  been  appreciated;  and  as  among  those 
who  have  written  in  its  favour  we  find  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Sutton,  and 
M.  de  Constant,  I  think  it  bids  fair  to  be  generally  adopted. 
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It  may  be  useful,  then,  to  your  readers  if  I  remind  them  of  a  point 
which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  with  the  strong  any  more  than  with 
the  weak  developer,  viz.,  that  it  is  desirable,  in  hot  weather,  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  bromide  without  in  any  way  increasing 
the  exposure  of  the  plate.  A  solution  of  ammonia  is  far  more 
energetic  in  its  developing  power  at  a  temperature  of  65°  or  70°  than 
at  45°  or  50°  and  this  extra  energy  must  be  compensated  for  by 
putting  more  bromide  in  the  developer. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  decreasing  the  exposure  will 
not  have  the  necessary  effect ;  whatever  the  exposure  may  be  it  is 
necessary  that  the  bromide  should  be  increased,  so  as  to  steer  clear 
of  fog  in  hot  weather.  This  necessity  is  more  marked  with  the  weak 
developer  than  with  the  strong  one  ;  but  with  the  latter  I  have  found 
it  desirable  to  add  thirty  drops  of  bromide,  instead  of  twenty,  for 
summer  use.  H.  Stuart  Wortley. 


THE  ALBUMEN  NEGATIVE  PROCESS. 

During  the  course  of  a  number  of  experiments  with  the  collodio- 
albumen  process  I  have  been  led  to  inquire  into  the  utility  of  the 
collodion  film.  Several  writers  on  the  subject  have  dinned  into  our 
ears  the  assertion  that  the  collodion  merely  acts  as  a  substratum — 
a  couch,  as  it  were,  for  the  albumen  film — contributing  nothing 
photographically  to  the  formation  of  the  image.  I  may  venture  to 
say  that  I  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  and  this  being  the 
case  the  question  now  arises-— Of  what  use  is  the  collodion  film  ? 

The  Taupenot  process  had  not  long  been  introduced  before  several 
experimentalists  appear  to  have  put  the  same  question  as  I  have 
just  done;  but  none  of  them  appear  to  have  gone  into  a  systematic 
course  of  experiments,  with  a  view  to  determine  its  solution,  except 
some  members  of  the  old  Liverpool  Photographic  Society,  who 
found  that  the  function  of  the  first  coating  of  collodion  merely 
affected  the  sensitiveness  and  other  qualities  of  the  albumen  image 
by  separating  it  from  the  glass  plate,  one  gentleman  proving  this  by 
preparing  three  plates — the  first  containing  iodised  collodion  sensi¬ 
tised  in  nitrate  of  silver,  the  second  collodionised  but  not  sensitised, 
the  third  simply  coated  with  plain  or  uniodised  collodion,  all  of 
these  being  afterwards  coated  with  iodised  albumen,  and  then 
sensitised. 

I  have  gone  through  the  same  courses.  The  difference  between 
them  was  very  little ;  but  when  they  were  compared  with  a  plain 
albumen  negative  there  were  decided  advantages  found  to  arise  from 
the  substratum.  I  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  these  advantages 
are  owing,  first,  to  the  fact  of  a  greater  quantity  of  albumen  being 
retained  on  the  plate  in  consequence  of  much  of  it  getting  entangled 
in  the  collodion,  which  presents  a  granular  surface ;  and  secondly, 
in  the  case  of  an  iodised,  excited  collodion  film,  to  the  greater 
resistance  offered  to  the  passage  of  the  light  by  the  iodide  in  the 
collodion,  by  which  freedom  from  halation  is  secured. 

In  order  to  test  the  value  of  the  collodion  as  a  preventive  of 
blurring  I  have  used  collodion  coloured  somewhat  strongly  by 
aniline  and  other  preparations  insoluble  in  water,  and  find  they 
answ’er  the  purpose  exceedingly  well.  It  is  necessary  that  the  dye 
be  insoluble  in  water,  because  if  it  were  otherwise  the  act  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  “  greasiness  ”  by  immersing  the  plate  in  water  previous  to 
the  application  of  the  iodised  albumen  would  cause  the  colouring 
matter  to  be  removed,  whereas  this  must  not  be  done  until  after  the 
plate  has  been  exposed  and  developed. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  method  by  which  MM.  Ferrier 
and  Soulier  prepared  the  plates  on  which  were  printed  their  ex¬ 
quisite  albumen  transparencies  know  that  a  collodion  film  formed 
the  substratum  upon  which  the  sensitive  layer  of  albumen  was  laid ; 
but  I  should  like  to  be  informed  whether  in  taking  their  negatives 
these  artists  did  not  adopt  some  special  precautions  against  halation 
which  were  not  required  in  producing  their  prints. 

With  a  slightly  rose-tinted  collodion  film  as  a  substratum,  and 
albumen  prepared  a  la  Whipple,*  I  have,  when  using  a  sensitising 
aceto-nitrate  bath  of  fifty  grains  to  the  ounce,  obtained  negatives  with 
quite  as  short  an  exposure  as  that  required  by  the  greater  number 
of  the  dry  collodion  processes,  and  with  perfect  freedom  from  hala¬ 
tion.  I  believe  that  if  this  subject — namely,  an  albumen  process 
requiring  only  one  sensitising — were  made  a  subject  of  discussion 
at  any  meeting  of  the  societies  in  which  are  found  good  practical 
men  a  very  great  deal  would  be  elicited  in  its  favour. 

There  is  such  a  charm,  such  a  degree  of  certainty,  in  the  albumen 
process  that  a  few  months  of  the  present  bright  season  might  well  be 


*  Albumen  .  1  ounce. 

Honey  .  4  drachms. 

Iodide  of  ammonium  .  20  grains. 

Bromide  ,,  .  5  ,, 

Chloride  ,,  . . .  1  grain. 


devoted  to  ascertaining  the  most  suitable  conditions  under  which  to 
work  it. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  thinness  and  transparency  of  a  sensitised 
albumen  film,  and  its  tendency  to  halation  when  used  alone  without 
the  substratum  of  iodised  or  coloured  collodion,  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  the  necessary  anti-blurring  compound  might  be  advan¬ 
tageously  added  to  the  albumen  itself.  I  have  never  yet  tried  this, 
however,  because  I  am  convinced  that  the  collodion  substratum,  al¬ 
though  chemically  inert,  imparts  qualities  to  the  albumen  film  that 
are  of  too  important  a  nature  to  be  overlooked.  How  these  qualities 
are  imparted  I  know  not;  but  I  suppose  that  the  atoms  of  albumen 
in  contact  with  the  collodion  are  physically  modified  in  some  way  or 
other.  There  is  incidentally  another  advantage,  of  a  mechanical 
nature,  gained  by  the  use  of  the  collodion  :  we  get  rid  of  the  necessity 
for  employing  a  rotating  machine  to  spread  the  albumen  evenly  over 
a  large  plate  of  glass;  and  that  is  no  slight  advantage.  Collodio- 
albumen  workers  know  how  easy  and  even  pleasant  a  matter  it  is  to 
coat  a  plate  with  albumen  upon  a  washed  and  moist  surface  of 
collodion,  compared  with  albumenising  a  plain  plate  of  glass.  This 
substratum  saves  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  permits  of  the  albumen 
process  being  carried  out  in  its  manipulative  details  with  much 
simplicity.  Edward  Gordon,  M.D. 


ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WEAK  AND  STRONG 
SILVER  BATHS. 

The  question  of  weak  and  strong  silver  baths  is  one  that  has  been 
often  discussed  in  this  country  with  great  variety  of  experience  and 
opinion ;  but  the  discussion  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  limited  to 
the  condition  and  age  of  the  printing  bath  and  the  requirements  of 
that  department.  No  doubt  the  other  has  been  often  under  con¬ 
sideration;  but  in  the  case  of  negatives  the  differences  of  opinion 
have  been  less  marked.  It  has  been  at  most  only  a  comparatively 
insignificant  number  of  grains  which  have  been  in  question,  and  the 
positive  gain  of  a  few  more  or  less  has  not  been  very  often  insisted 
upon  with  very  great  dogmatism  compared  with  the  extremes  that 
have  raged  round  the  question  of  weak  versus  strong  nitrate  baths 
for  printing. 

Still  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  more  neglected  or 
generally-assumed  portion  of  the  subject  has  a  very  great  interest 
and  importance.  By  varying  the  salting  of  collodion  and  the 
strength  of  the  silver  highly-important  modifications  may  be  intro¬ 
duced.  These,  too,  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  the 
variations  in  quantities ;  for  a  very  slight  change  acting  with  such 
very  delicate  reagents  as  iodides  and  bromides  may  be  sufficient  to 
produce  most  important  modifications  of  results. 

To  this  subject  Herr  H.  Krone  has  devoted  a  paper  in  a  recent 
number  of  Helios,  which  appears  to  us  to  possess  sufficient  interest 
to  warrant  us  in  placing  the  substance  of  it  before  our  readers. 

Herr  Krone  begins  by  remarking  that  in  portrait  practice  the 
richest  gradation  of  tints  in  the  picture  is  obtained  by  using  a 
collodion  strong  in  pyroxyline  and  strongly  iodised.  A  thick  collo¬ 
dion  rich  in  iodide,  when  silvered  on  a  weak  bath,  gives  strong 
lights,  wdiich  soon  lose  their  fineness  in  iron  development,  although 
but  feeble  half-tones  can  be  produced  thereby ;  in  a  word,  such 
pictures  are  hard,  however  long  you  prolong  the  exposure.  Dr. 
Vogel  says  that  the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  conversion  of  the 
iodide  and  bromide  salts  takes  a  long  time  to  accomplish  in  a  weak 
bath,  and  a  part  of  the  bromide  remaining  unchanged  diminishes 
the  sensitiveness. 

A  thin  collodion,  which  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  less 
strongly  iodised,  may  be  used  with  a  strong  bath  if  it  do  not  dis¬ 
solve  out  part  of  the  iodide  of  the  film.  This  is  a  danger  to  which 
it  is  peculiarly  subject,  the  re-solution  being  sometimes  carried  so 
far  as  to  leave  the  plate  of  a  pale  bluish  tinge  when  taken  out  of  the 
bath.  This  collodion  gives  the  best  results  therefore  with  a  weak 
bath,  the  pictures  being  often  very  fine,  although  never  so  richly 
brilliant  as  a  stronger  film  would  give.  Weakly-iodised  collodion, 
strong  in  pyroxyline,  may  be  used  with  a  strong  bath  if  it  be  not  too 
new,  for  then  the  iodide  would  be  too  much  dissolved  out.  This 
combination  gives  finely-graded  lights,  but  not  such  good  detail  in 
the  shadows  ;  and  it  is  not  one  to  be  recommended  in  portraiture,  on 
account  of  the  lengthened  exposure  which  is  required.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  well  adapted  for  reproductions,  particularly  such  as  copies 
of  oil  paintings. 

Weakly-iodised,  thick  collodion,  strong  in  alcohol,  silvered  in  a 
weak  bath,  is  especially  valuable  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  with  a 
suitable  temperature  it  is  only  after  a  very  long  exposure  indeed 
that  the  dreaded  drying  streaks  and  spots  appear.  By  it,  too,  can  be 
obtained  full  details  the  whole  picture  through,  and  the  image  will 
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stand  after-intensification  without  either  loss  of  fineness  or  veiling 
of  the  shadows.  It  is  particularly  adapted  for  iron  development; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  collodion  poor  in  cotton  is  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  better  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid.  It  looks  as  if  the 
energetic  force  of  the  iodide  of  silver  obtained  from  a  strong  bath 
contributed  not  a  little  to  aid  the  action  of  the  light ;  but  such  films 
will  not  stand  a  long  exposure  in  a  weak  light,  such  as  the  feeble 
rays  which  penetrate  a  wide-angle  objective  in  the  interior  of  a 
building.  For  this  sort  of  work  the  weaker  bath  is  better,  whether 
for  collodion  rich  in  iodide  or  poor,  thick  or  thin. 

The  reason  of  this  (so  far,  at  least,  as  the  bath  is  concerned)  is 
sufficiently  obvious.  In  long-extended  exposures  with  a  weak  light 
the  free  silver  in  and  on  the  plate  would  much  more  quickly  seize 
on  the  iodide  of  silver  in  the  film  were  it  sensitised  in  a  strong  batli ; 
for  the  desiccation  going  on  would  the  sooner  reduce  the  silver  to  the 
strength  which  would  make  it  redissolve  the  iodide.  Consequently, 
a  plate  silvered  in  a  weak  bath  will  remain  longer  sensitive  than  one 
done  in  a  strong  one;  and  by  this  means  the  shadows  can  be 
obtained  clearer  and  with  better  detail,  so  that  the  redevelopment 
can  be  carried  further  without  danger  than  is  otherwise  possible, 
when  it  is  needful  so  to  do. 

One  may,  however,  obtain  on  occasion  the  advantages  of  both 
sorts  of  baths  if  one  take  the  trouble  to  immerse  the  plate  into  each 
in  succession.  It  is  much  to  be  recommended  this  using  of  two 
silver  baths,  were  it  for  nothing  more  than  that  it  permits  the  clean¬ 
ing  of  the  film  from  the  particles  of  organic  matter  which  gather  in 
greater  abundance  in  the  first  bath  ;  and  formerly  the  use  of  two 
baths  was  recommended  on  this  score  alone.  But  it  is  a  plan 
equally  useful  when  prolonged  exposures  are  in  question.  First  use 
a  strong  bath  and  then  a  weak  one,  and  by  so  doing  a  stronger  layer 
of  iodide  of  silver  is  obtained,  while  also  the  plate  surface  is  cleaned 
from  stray  impurities,  and  a  layer  of  weaker  free  silver  is  substituted 
for  the  strong  on  the  film.  The  second  bath  should  not  be  acidified, 
and  the  plate  should  be  moved  about  in  it  quite  freely. 

Doubtless  by  this  plan  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film  is  somewhat 
reduced,  and  especially  so  if  acid  be  added  to  the  second  batli,  or  it 
be  worked  down  to  too  great  a  weakness— hardly  a  likely  thing,  by 
the  way,  seeing  that  it  is  always  being  recruited  from  a  stronger,  and 
that  none  of  the  silver  is  removed  from  it  by  the  iodide.  The  pro¬ 
portions  recommended  by  Herr  Krone  are  as  follow  For  a  seven- 
per-cent.  first  bath  a  suitable  second  strength  is  five  per  cent.,  when 
the  exposures  only  last  a  few  minutes,  and  a  four  or  four-and-a-half 
per  cent,  when  they  last  for  an  hour,  always  a  severe  tax  on  a  wet 
plate.  Then  also  a  collodion  of  medium  consistency  ought  to  be  em¬ 
ployed.  With  thin  collodions  both  proportions  have  to  be  reduced. 

The  trifling  lowering  of  the  sensitiveness  which  comes  of  this 
method  one  can  very  readily  put  up  with  in  consideration  of  the 
many  advantages  which  it  gives -—clean  pictures  for  one.  It  is, 
moreover,  not  a  plan  which  needs  to  be  adopted  every  day  and  in 
every  circumstance ;  for  with  good  light  and  a  quick-acting  lens  it  is 
never  necessary  to  have  resort  to  it.  But  in  all  circumstances  when 
a  long  exposure  in  a  weak  light,  with  a  slow  lens,  is  a  necessity,  such 
as  in  most  interiors,  it  is  highly  valuable.  The  stability  and  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  the  wet  film  can  be  largely  increased  by  using  the  two 
baths.  Any  loss  of  sensitiveness  is  quite  outweighed  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  plates  so  prepared  may  safely  be  exposed  several  hours. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  in  all  these  things  tempera¬ 
ture  plays  a  very  important  part.  It  needs  no  demonstration  to 
prove  that  co-operation  must  go  on  very  much  faster  when  the  air  is 
warm  than  when  it  is  cold,  or  when  the  whole  of  the  chemicals, 
bath  and  collodion,  slides  and  camera  are  at  a  high  temperature. 
Hence,  when  the  air  is  warm  it  is  especially  needful  by  every  means 
available  to  keep  everything  else  as  cool  as  possible.  It  is  also  well 
to  work  with  weaker  baths  in  summer  than  in  winter,  or  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  same  baths  will  not  do  in  the  tropics  which  may 
prove  suitable  enough  for  the  polar  regions. 

— - -*■ - 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  VIENNA. 

No.  I. 

The  incoherent  arrangement  of  the  Exhibition  at  Vienna  is  a 
serious  drawback  to  any  attempts  to  draw  lessons  from  it,  and  any 
comparative  estimates  of  the  value  of  work  of  different  nations 
must  be  taken  with  the  allowances  due  to  the  difference  of  weather 
and  light,  lapse  of  time,  and  even  fatigue  in  getting  from  one  collec¬ 
tion  to  another,  the  collections  being  scattered  along  a  space  of  lialf- 
a-mile — and  a  weary  half-mile  too,  as  any  one  will  attest  who  has 
made  the  attempt  to  go  the  rounds.  A  curious  friend  of  mine  made 
it  with  a  pedometer  in  his  pocket,  and  found  the  space  traversed  in 


making  the  circuit  of  the  main  hall,  with  its  galleries,  to  be  about 
four  miles.  Who  can  start  from  the  Greek  photographs  in  the  east 
and  arrive  at  the  American  in  the  west  with  the  faintest  wish  ever 
to  look  at  a  photograph  again  ! 

This  geographical  idea  of  arrangement  is  not  one  of  the  least 
faults  of  the  Exhibition,  and  has  neither  the  merit  of  ingenuity, 
simplicity,  or  novelty  to  recommend  it.  It  is  all  very  fine  for  listless 
visitors,  who  wander  through  the  Exhibition  at  the  rate  of  so  many 
transepts  the  da}%  and  do  not  care  whether  the  next  thing  that  their 
eyes  encounter  is  an  India  shawl  or  a  statue  of  Venus  in  the  best 
toilet  soap.  They  may  like  the  hash  ;  but  for  people  who  go  for  solid 
information— critics  of  specialisms  above  all — the  effort  to  digest  the 
incredible  mass  of  ocular  experiences,  and  bring  only  what  they  want 
out  of  it  (photography,  for  instance),  is  almost  too  great  to  be  made 
under  any  regimen  possible  to  Vienna  at  present  prices  of  living. 

But  to  people  who  enter  where  most  visitors  do,  at  the  great 
western  portal,  the  Exhibition  puts  a  good  photographic  face  forward ; 
for  the  American  transept,  the  first  at  the  right,  opens  its  attractions 
with  a  finfe  display  of  portraits  of  all  styles,  stereo,  views,  and  large 
landscapes ;  and  as  the  public  begin  there,  I  will  also  take  the  west 
in  the  freshness  of  the  season.  Kurtz  has  a  very  fine  screen  of 
portraits,  from  a  life-sized  crayon  retouch  of  Professor  Morse  to  cartes 
de  visite.  The  majority  of  the  exhibit  is  composed  of  photographs 
so  much  retouched  that  the  photographer  is  lost  in  the  handwork ; 
in  some,  indeed,  the  latter  is  so  dominant  that  photography  has 
evidently  gone  to  the  wall,  and  they  show,  not  what  the  photographer 
can  do,  but  what  he  need  not  do.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
as  in  a  single  frame  of  untouched  heads  he  has  contributed  what  I 
must  regard  as  the  best  portraiture  in  the  Exhibition.  And  the  super¬ 
abundant  retouching  in  the  others  might  be  regarded  as  an  indication 
that  good  pure  photography  was  not  so  much  in  his  view,  but  that  in 
a  majority  of  cases  he  had  to  employ  the  pencil  to  help  him  out. 
The  worst  of  these  cases  of  combination  of  the  arts  is  that  the 
contribution  of  the  painter  is  invariably  inferior  work,  and  betrays 
the  mechanist  in  every  touch  ;  while  the  virtue  of  good  photography 
is  that  the  manipulation  never  appears,  and  the  hardness  and 
unnaturally-modelled-up  look  of  the  head  is  a  flagrant  contradiction 
to  the  essential  qualities  of  photography.  The  American  portraits 
generally  fall  under  the  same  censure  of  being  extravagantly  re¬ 
touched.  Some  larger  portraits  by  Van  Loo,  of  Cincinnati,  are  quite 
as  objectionable  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  his  pictures  were 
originally,  so  thoroughly  are  they  remodelled.  Rocher,  of  Chicago, 
has  some  full  lengths  in  the  same  vein,  with  the  additional  objection 
that  the  taste  in  arrangement  is  not  by  any  means  equal  to  the  average 
of  his  countrymen’s  work.  His  groups  are  not  well  grouped,  and  his 
single  figures  are  posed  with  a  degree  of  consciousness,  and  even 
awkwardness,  which  is  not  at  all  up  to  the  standard  of  artistic  feeling 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  should  not,  however,  neglect  to  notice 
one  of  Van  Loo’s  pictures  for  its  drapery — a  full  length  of  a  lady — 
which,  for  perfect  definition  and  manipulation  is  quite  noteworthy, 
and  would  be  accepted  as  first-rate  anywhere.  Howell,  of  New  York, 
has  a  screen  of  portraits  which,  while  they  are  most  excellent  in  the 
accessories  and  show  remarkable  manipulation,  are  not  at  all  so 
creditable  to  his  taste  as  a  composer,  most  of  the  ladies  in  a  long 
line  being  arranged  in  positions  so  nearly  the  same  that  the  general 
effect  is  that  of  figures  in  a  zoetrope.  The  poses  are,  moreover, 
theatrical,  and  the  prevalent  fault  of  excessive  retouching  is  painfully 
apparent.  Mr.  Landy,  of  Cincinnati,  has  some  very  fine  10  X  12 
Rembrandts,  of  which  one  of  an  old  man  and  two  others  of  }roung 
girls  are  in  every  way  admirable. 

In  general,  what  is  more  apparent  in  the  portraiture  of  the  American 
department  is  the  want  of  artistic  feeling.  There  is  plenty  of  good 
manipulation,  and,  as  a  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  best  in  the 
Exhibition,  but  the  standard  seems  to  be  too  purely  that  of  the  dark 
room.  The  portraits  lack  freedom  and  unconsciousness,  or,  as  is 
particularly  the  case  with  those  of  Mr.  Howell,  they  are  theatrical, 
reminding  one  of  favourite  actors  and  actresses  in  some  well-known 
point  of  their  best  characters. 

Scnwind  and  Kruger,  of  New  York,  have  some  compositions,  of 
which  one  of  some  children  who  have  broken  a  doll  is  very  well  put 
together  and  posed ;  but  another  of  a  battle  scene  is  made  out  with 
actual  foreground  and  a  tableau  vivant  of  an  episode  of  a  battle, 
while  the  background,  the  battle  itself,  is  only  a  painted  screen,  on 
which  the  figures  are  painfully  small  and  ludicrously  badly  drawn— 
without  space  and  without  art.  Treatment  of  this  kind  passes  the 
limits  of  proper  photographic  art.  The  portions  done  from  nature,  be 
they  ever  so  good,  are  quite  put  out  of  court  by  the  shabby  company 
they  are  forced  into ;  and  the  partial  illusion  which  is  attempted  in 
the  photograph,  and  which  is  indispensable  to  success  in  such  sub¬ 
jects,  is  utterly  destroyed  by  the  flimsy  unreality  of  the  background. 
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In  landscape  the  principal  contributions  are  from  those  magnifi¬ 
cent  wild  scenes  of  the  Californian  and  Yellowstone  valleys  which 
are  so  well  known,  and  so  worthy  the  best  which  photography  can  do. 
Of  these  there  are  a  great  many,  the  larger  part  lying  in  piles  on  the 
tables  of  the  Geographical  Society.  Of  those  which  are  exposed  on 
the  screen  two  struck  me  as  especially  fine  as  subjects  for  photo¬ 
graphs — the  Domes  of  the  Yosemite,  by  Houseworth  and  Co.,  San 
Francisco  (a  very  perfect  picture,  except  for  being  a  little  under¬ 
exposed),  and  the  Lyell  Group,  by  Watkins.  Many  of  these  views  suffer 
very  much  in  general  pictorial  quality  by  having  the  skies  stopped 
out  and  printed  quite  blank;  others  are  even  worse  treated  by  having 
pretentious  clouds  painted  on  the  negative,  but  so  badly  done  that  the 
artificiality  of  the  sky  quite  overpowers  the  delicate  landscape  under 
it.  It  is  possible  that  for  the  general  public  a  more  careful  and  ar¬ 
tistic  treatment  would  not  pay  ;  but  one  feels  hardly  disposed  to  admit 
that  people  who  pay  so  well  for  what  they  like,  as  do  the  Americans, 
should  not  be  willing  to  pay  the  slight  additional  cost  which  would 
be  caused  by  having  fine  skies  printed  into  these  superb  views,  to 
make  them  really  as  fine  as  photographs  as  they  are  as  subjects.  It 
seems  rather  another  evidence  of  the  lack  of  fine  artistic  feeling 
which  appears  in  the  portraiture. 

There  are  some  very  fair  microscopic  photographs  by  Richmann, 
but  not  so  fine  as  some  in  the  Austrian  department  presently  to  be 
noticed. 

There  is  a  great  abundance  of  stereoscopic  views,  of  which  some 
by  Anthony,  of  New  York,  are  as  remarkable  for  sky  and  sunlight 
effects  as  anything  I  have  ever  seen,  especially  those  of  Niagara,  all 
the  phases  of  which  appear,  and  some  of  singular  felicity  in  sky  effect. 

Of  amateur  work  there  is  nothing.  Of  apparatus  nothing  ap¬ 
pears  new  and  desirable,  although  Anthony’s  camera  with  a  patent 
swing  back  is  novel,  but  lacking  in  solidity ;  and  it  would  seem  a 
more  costly  arrangement  than  the  old  one,  without  any  perceptible 
advantage. 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

Status  of  Photography. 

The  status  of  photography  and  photographers  has  often  been  brought 
forward  at  different  periods,  but  I  do  not  think  the  subject  lias 
received  the  consideration  to  which  it  is  entitled.  All  professions 
are  influenced,  no  doubt,  by  the  individuals  who  practise  them. 
We  have  high  and  low  in  every  profession  or  occupation,  and, 
doubtless,  a  man  is  often  estimated  by  others  through  the  society 
he  moves  in.  A  man  is  often  valued  as  he  values  himself.  It  does 
not  follow  that  because  a  man  follows  a  certain  profession  he  must 
be  low  in  the  social  scale.  The  honest,  hard-working  man  who  pays 
his  way,  and  can  hold  his  head  up  in  the  presence  of  anyone,  is 
often  a  prince  in  comparison  with  him  who  indulges  in  all  the 
luxurious  desires  that  wealth  can  procure,  and  who  has  neither 
the  principle  or  the  manners  of  a  gentleman.  Such  as  these  are 
often  brought,  when  too  late,  to  a  sense  of  the  true  position 
they  hold. 

But  turning  to  our  own  case  of  photography  and  its  professors : 
what  has  been  the  cause  of  the  high  position  now  occupied  by  some 
of  our  leading  photographers  who  were  once  poor,  comparatively 
speaking  ?  Their  success  has  been  mainly  due  to  their  hard  study, 
perseverance,  and  determination  to  make  their  way  in  spite  of  every 
obstacle  presenting  itself  in  their  path,  and  who  have  conducted 
their  business  with  that  dignity  and  courtesy  to  society  so  be¬ 
coming  in  gentlemen  and  so  conducive  to  success.  If  this  be  not 
the  cause,  how  is  it  that  what  we  might  term  the  “  outsiders  ”  in  the 
profession  have  not  attained  the  same  eminence  as  others?  It  is 
because  they  have  not  the  proper  tact ;  their  intellect  is  not  refined, 
so  as  to  command  respect,  consistent  with  good  work,  that  combined 
is  so  essential  to  success.  Most  of  these  are  only  dabblers  in  the 
art.  I  was  told  by  one  of  them,  only  last  week,  that  when  photo¬ 
graphy  was  first  practised  they  thought  that  by  merely  purchasing 
a  camera  and  lens,  and  going  through  the  chemical  operations  in 
rotation  and  quite  mechanically,  it  was  possible  to  soon  make  pic¬ 
tures,  fortune,  and  a  name  ;  the  artistic  part  of  the  business  never 
for  one  moment  troubled  them,  as  may  be  seen  by  their  productions. 
But  happily  all  this  is  passing  away  gradually,  and  photographic  art 
is  getting  into  hands  capable  of  doing  justice  to  it,  and  producing 
results  which  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  persons  of  education 
and  refinement.  I  say  “  education  and  refinement,”  because  there 
are  not  above  two  persons  out  of  fifty  of  the  ordinary  public  capable 
of  judging  either  of  photographs,  oil  painting,  or  any  other  kind  of 
picture  possessing  any  claim  to  artistic  merit. 

The  days  are  coming  when  photography  will  have  assumed  quite 
another  garb,  as  it  is  already  doing.  Photographers  now  see  that  it 


is  better  to  show  one  or  two  good  specimens  than  fifty  or  more  which 
can  claim  no  credit  as  pictures.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
show-case  occupies  the  same  position,  as  regards  photography,  that  a 
traveller  does  in  a  mercantile  establishment.  In  the  former  case  the 
mind  and  conception  is  displayed  in  the  specimens ;  in  the  latter  the 
quality  of  the  goods  offered  for  sale  are  demonstrated  by  the  traveller 
I  believe  if  photographers  of  the  present  day — especially  those  who 
have  achieved  success — were  “  interviewed,”  more  intelligent  or  more 
studious  men  could  not  readily  be  found  in  most  other  professions. 
It  is  as  well  sometimes  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things  as  well  as 
on  the  dark.  One  gives  encouragement  to  make  further  progress, 
while  the  effect  of  the  other  is  quite  the  reveise.  Georgius. 


THE  PRACTICAL  DETAILS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PRINTING.* 

Printing  from  the  Negative. 

The  Exposure  to  Light. —  For  this  purpose  reversing-frames  are 
sold,  which  admit  of  being  opened  at  the  back  in  order  to  examine 
the  progress  of  the  darkening  by  light  without  producing  any  dis¬ 
turbance  of  position. 

The  shutter  at  the  back  is  removed,  and  the  negative  laid  flat  upon 
the  glass,  collodion  side  uppermost.  A  sheet  of  sensitive  paper  is 
then  placed  upon  the  negative,  sensitive  side  downwards;  next 
comes  a  layer  of  thick  felt ;  and  the  whole  is  then  tightly  compressed 
by  replacing  and  bolting  down  the  shutter.  The  amount  of  pressure 
required  is  not  very  considerable ;  but  if  the  springs  of  the  frame 
become  too  weak  after  a  time,  a  few  pieces  of  millboard  may  be 
placed  beneath  them. 

This  operation  may  be  conducted  in  the  dark  room ;  but  unless 
the  light  is  very  strong,  such  a  precaution  will  be  needless.  The 
time  of  exposure  to  light  varies  much  with  the  density  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  and  the  power  of  the  actinic  rays,  as  influenced  by  the  season  of 
the  year  and  other  obvious  considerations.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
best  negatives  print  rather  slowly ;  whereas  negatives  which  have 
been  under-exposed  and  under-developed  print  quickly. 

In  the  early  spring  or  summer,  when  the  light  is  powerful,  about 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes  may  be  required ;  but  from  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a-half  may  be  allowed  in  the  winter  months, 
even  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is  always  easy  to  judge  of  the 
length  of  time  which  will  be  sufficient  by  exposing  a  small  slip  of 
the  sensitive  paper,  unshielded,  to  the  sun’s  rays,  and  observing 
how  long  it  takes  to  reach  the  coppery  stage  of  reduction.  What¬ 
ever  that  time  may  be,  nearly  the  same  will  be  occupied  in  the 
printing,  if  the  negative  be  a  good  one. 

In  a  dull  light  the  writer  has  seen  four  days  spent  in  getting  one 
impression  from  a  negative ;  but  pictures  so  obtained  are  not  equal 
to  others  printed  by  a  stronger  light.  The  organic  matter  of  the 
size  reacts  more  or  less  upon  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  causes  yellow¬ 
ness  of  the  whites  of  the  paper.  The  toning  process  is  also  inter¬ 
fered  with,  as  will  presently  be  shown. 

A  light  of  excessive  brilliancy  is  objectionable  in  printing,  and 
especially  so  when  the  thermometer  stands  high.  Complaints  of 
unmanageable  bronzing,  with  obliteration  of  details  in  the  shadows, 
are  frequent  at  such  times,  the  reducing  process  being  carried  on 
with  too  much  activity.  Hence  it  is  advisible,  in  the  summer 
months  at  least,  not  to  print  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  This 
point  is  further  important,  because  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun's 
rays  often  cracks  the  glasses  by  unequal  expansion,  and  glues  the 
negative  firmly  down  to  the  sensitive  paper.  An  exception  may  be 
made  in  the  case  of  negatives  of  great  intensity,  which  are  printed 
most  successfully  upon  a  weakly-sensitised  paper  exposed  to  the  full 
rays  of  the  sun,  a  feeble  light  not  fully  penetrating  the  dark  parts. 

When  the  darkening  of  the  paper  appears  to  have  proceeded  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  frame  is  taken  in  and  the  picture  examined. 
This,  however,  may  be  done  in  the  open  air,  with  care  and  expedi¬ 
tion. 

If  the  exposure  to  light  has  been  correct  the  print  appears  slightly 
darker  than  it  is  intended  to  remain.  The  toning  bath  dissolves 
away  the  lighter  shades  and  reduces  the  intensity,  for  which  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  in  the  exposure  to  light.  A  little  experience  soon 
teaches  the  proper  point ;  but  much  will  depend  upon  the  state  of 
the  toning  bath,  and  albumenised  paper  will  require  to  be  printed 
somewhat  more  deeply  than  plain  paper. 

If,  on  removal  from  the  printing-frame,  a  peculiar  spotted  appear¬ 
ance  is  seen,  produced  by  unequal  darkening  of  the  chloride  of  silver, 
either  the  nitrate  bath  is  too  weak,  the  sheet  removed  from  its  sur¬ 
face  too  speedily,  or  the  paper  is  of  inferior  quality. 

*  Concluded  from  page  329. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  the  general  aspect  of  the  print  be  a  rich 
chocolate-brown  in  the  case  of  albumen,  a  dark  slate-blue  with 
ammonio-nitrate  paper,  or  a  reddish-purple  with  paper  prepared  with 
chloride  and  citrate  of  silver,  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  process 
will  probably  proceed  well. 

If,  in  the  exposure  to  ordinary  diffused  daylight,  the  shadows  of 
the  proof  become  very  decidedly  coppery  before  the  lights  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  printed,  the  negative  is  in  fault.  Ammonio-nitrate  paper 
highly  salted  is  particularly  liable  to  this  excess  of  reduction,  and 
especially  so  if  the  light  be  powerful. 

The  Toning  of  the  Proof. — No  injury  results  from  postponing  this 
part  of  the  process  for  some  hours,  provided  the  print  be  kept  in  a 
dark  place.  But  it  is  not  advisable  to  leave  the  print  for  a  day  or 
more  before  toning,  since  a  chemical  change  may  take  place,  the 
the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  interfere  with  the  deposition  of  gold  in 
the  toning  bath,  and  to  destroy  the  purity  of  the  whites. 

The  prints  are  first  washed  in  a  dish  of  common  water  by  immers¬ 
ing  them  one  by  one  in  a  feeble  light,  but  not  necessarily  in  the  dark 
room.  After  separating  and  turning  them  over  two  or  three  times, 
the  water  is  poured  off  into  the  jar  for  preserving  residues.  More 
water  is  applied  to  them  in  the  same  way,  and  this  also,  if  very 
milky,  is  consigned  to  the  waste  jar.  A  third  portion  of  water  will 
probably  complete  the  washing.  The  symptom  of  removal  of  nitrate 
of  silver  is  indicated  by  the  hard  water  remaining  clear.  They  are 
now  ready  for  the  toning  bath,  and  their  immersion  therein  should 
not  be  long  delayed. 

Formula,  for  a  Toning  Bath. — We  may  premise  that  as  the  toning 
agent,  chloride  of  gold,  is  usually  sold  in  small  hermetically-sealed 
glass  tubes  containing  stated  quantities,  and  as  a  little  of  this  very 
expensive  salt  goes  a  great  way,  the  best  mode  of  adding  it  to  the 
bath  is  by  measure,  not  weight.  If  the  tube  contain,  say,  thirty 
grains  of  chloride  of  gold,  put  it  in  the  bottom  of  a  clean  and 
strong  glass  bottle.  Break  the  tube  by  introducing  a  strong  glass 
rod.  Pour  in  fifteen  ounces  of  distilled  water,  which  will  speedily 
dissolve  the  whole  of  the  chloride.  Each  fluid  ounce  of  this  solution 
will  therefore  represent  two  grains  of  chloride  of  gold ,  which  should 
tone  at  least  four  hundred  square  inches  of  prints,  or  more  than  one 
full-sized  sheet  of  Saxe  or  Rive  paper.  But  in  this  respect  a  good 
deal  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  paper,  the  strength  of  the  sensi¬ 
tising  solution,  the  nature  of  the  negative,  and  the  time  that  the 
paper  has  been  kept  after  sensitising. 

Formula  No.  1  for  Two  Full-Sized  Sheets : — 

Solution  of  chloride  of  gold  .  1  ounce  or  more. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda .  4  to  0  grains. 

Clean  water  .  40  ounces. 

This  solution  will  not  keep  well,  and  should  be  mixed  about  an  hour 
before  use.  After  toning  the  prints  it  should  be  thrown  away. 

Formula  No.  2  : — 

Solution  of  chloride  of  gold  .  1  ounce  or  more. 

Acetate  or  phosphate  of  soda .  100  grains. 

Clean  water  .  40  ounces. 

This  solution  will  not  work  well  until  several  hours  after  mixing ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  prepared  several  days  previously,  and  will  work 
all  the  better  for  keeping.  After  the  prints  have  been  toned  the 
solution  may  be  bottled  up  and  kept  for  future  use.  No  more 
acetate  or  phosphate  will  be  required ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to 
add  more  gold  solution  immediately,  or  an  hour  or  two,  before  use. 

Various  other  salts  to  add  to  the  chloride  of  gold  have  been  worked 
into  formulae;  but  either  of  the  above  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  prints  are  taken  from  the  last  washing  water  one  by  one  and 
immersed  in  the  toning  solution  in  a  flat  bath.  It  is  better  not  to 
put  many  in  at  one  time.  They  are  kept  moving  about  so  as  to 
prevent  unequal  action.  After  a  short  time  they  will  assume  a 
bluish  appearance ;  but  that  is  not  a  true  criterion  of  what  their 
ultimate  colour  will  be.  If  they  are  held  up  between  the  eye  and 
the  light  some  correct  notion  is  gained  ;  but  neither  is  that  a  trust¬ 
worthy  guide,  because  some  papers  lose  more  of  their  tint  in  the 
fixing  bath  than  others.  The  best  plan  is  to  try  one,  which  is 
supposed  fully  toned,  in  the  hyposulphite  bath,  and  note  how  it 
behaves.  The  tone  will  redden  considerably  in  about  a  minute  or 
less,  but  afterwards  will  regain  part  of  the  colour  which  it  has  lost. 
Experience  is  the  only  guide  in  these  matters.  Generally,  it  may  be 
stated,  prints  on  plain  paper  tone  quicker  than  on  an  albumenised 
surface,  and  lose  less  in  the  fixing  bath. 

The  operator  must  be  exceedingly  careful  not  to  allow  a  trace  of 
the  hyposulphite  solution  to  touch  the  toning  bath,  because  this 
would  infallibly  produce  prints  covered  with  brown  patches  of 
sulphide  of  silver,  which  cannot  be  removed.  A  portion  of  the 
toning  in  the  fixing  bath  does  no  harm  farther  than  weakening  the 
latter  to  that  extent. 


Toning  should  be  conducted  in  a  subdued  white  light,  because  in 
a  yellow  or  monochromatic  light  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the 
depth  of  tone.  The  operator  will  notice  that  some  prints  from  the 
same  paper  assume  a  rich  colour  more  rapidly  than  others  in  the 
bath,  while  in  some  cases  the  best  result  that  can  be  obtained  is  a 
feeble,  slaty  blue.  The  tone  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  quality  of 
the  negative,  all  other  circumstances  being  the  same.  Vigorous 
and  clear  negatives  give  easily-toned  prints,  and  vice  versa.  Tem¬ 
perature,  too,  affects  the  toning  very  considerably ;  hence  it  is 
recommended,  in  cold  weather,  to  warm  the  solution,  for,  within 
certain  limits,  the  sooner  the  required  tint  is  got  the  more  brilliant 
are  the  prints. 

Fixing  the  Proof. — The  fixing  bath  is  made  in  the  following 


proportions : — 

Hyposulphite  of  soda .  4  ounces. 

Clean  water . .  1  pint. 


This  also  is  poured  into  a  flat  dish  placed  at  some  distance  apart 
from  the  other,  in  case  of  splashes  falling  into  the  toning  bath. 

In  conducting  this  double  process  it  is  well,  when  convenient,  to 
have  an  assistant  whose  sole  duty  is  to  attend  to  the  prints  in  the 
fixing  solution,  while  the  principal  conducts  the  toning.  The  latter 
throws  the  print  on  the  hyposulphite  solution,  while  the  assistant 
instantly  pushes  it  under,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  have  been 
immersed.  But  if  an  assistant  be  not  at  hand  one  careful  operator 
can  do  all  the  work.  With  one  hand  he  moves  about  the  prints  in 
the  toning  bath,  and,  as  they  get  ready,  throws  them  one  by  one 
with  that  hand  on  to  the  fixing  bath  without  touching  it.  The 
other  hand  instantly  pushes  them  under. 

While  in  the  fixing  bath  the  prints  should  be  moved  about  to 
prevent  them  from  sticking  together  and  thus  being  irregularly 
acted  on.  In  ten  minutes  the  fixing  will  be  complete;  but  as 
probably  some  of  the  proofs  have  been  over-printed,  pick  out  those 
which  are  too  lightly  or  properly  printed,  and  plunge  them  into  a 
large  basin  or  tub  of  clean  water,  leaving  the  others  in  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  until  its  solvent  action  on  the  image  has  reduced  their 
intensity.  Now  an  unpleasant  difficulty  occurs  with  prints  im¬ 
mersed  for  a  long  time  in  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  whites  may 
become  dingy  yellow,  and  the  half-tones  suffer,  whilst  the  deepest 
shadows  seem  unaltered.  This  arises  from  the  instability  of  hypo¬ 
sulphites  in  the  presence  of  acids  of  any  kind. 

Without  entering  into  chemical  particulars  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  hyposulphites  generate  their  own  acids  when  they  act  on 
certain  salts  of  silver,  more  particularly  the  nitrate  and  organic. 
The  chloride  and  other  silver  haloids  are  simply  dissolved  in  this 
menstruum  when  neutral,  without  any  acid  being  set  free  from  the 
hyposulphite.  But  as  the  photographic  print  is  not  altogether 
made  up  of  pture  chloride  reduced  by  light,  but  is  partly  organic  in 
its  character,  it  follows  that  the  hyposulphite  is  decomposed  when 
placed  in  contact  with  the  latter  and  sulphur,  or  sulphide  of  silver 
deposited. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is  this  : — Make  the  fixing 
hath  decidedly  alkaline  by  adding  to  it  a  little  carbonate  of  soda, 
which  will  counteract  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  acid,  and  not 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  dissolving  powers  of  the  hyposulphite. 

It  is  a  wise  plan  not  to  use  a  hyposulphite  bath  for  fixing  more 
than  one  batch  of  prints ;  for,  as  the  salt  is  exceedingly  unstable,  it 
may,  after  awhile,  contract  acid  from  the  air,  not  to  mention  that 
which  itself  generates  by  decomposition. 


Ctmlempomrjr  Ukss. 


COATING  AND  EXPOSING  A  PLATE. 

[Philadelphia  Photographer.] 

We  are  now  supposed  to  have  all  our  chemical  combinations  prepared 
for  the  production  of  negatives,  and  we  proceed  to  make  one.  There 
are,  however,  other  arrangements  necessary,  before  we  can  produce 
good  work,  that  will  be  treated  upon  in  future  papers. 

The  sitter  comes  up,  and  is  shown  to  the  toilet-room.  If  a  lady,  ask 
her  about  how  long  before  she  will  be  ready,  in  order  to  give  you  a 
chance  to  dip  your  plate  in  time  for  her,  so  as  not  to  keep  it  too  long  in 
the  bath  nor  to  be  obliged  to  hurry  it  up  too  much,  as  both  of  these 
mistakes,  as  a  general  thing,  produce  bad  results.  Take  the  plate, 
carefully  remove  whatever  of  albumen  or  dirt  there  may  be  on  the 
back  of  it,  hold  it  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand, 
at  the  lower  left-hand  corner,  nearly  horizontal.  With  the  right  hand 
remove  the  stopper  from  the  collodion  bottle,  and  pour  sufficient 
collodion  on  the  plate  to  cover  it  a  little  above  the  centre,  and  by  a 
gentle  tip  allow  it  to  run  first  to  the  right  upper  corner,  then  over  to 
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the  left  upper  corner,  thence  to  the  left  lower  corner  (being  careful  not 
to  let  it  run  against  the  thumb),  and  allow  the  surplus  to  run  off’  the 
lower  right-hand  corner  back  into  the  bottle,  during  which  keep  up  a 
gentle  rocking  fore  and  aft  to  prevent  ridges.  Do  not  rock  too  fast,  or 
clouds  will  be  the  result.  Replace  the  stopper  and  return  the  collodion 
to  its  place.  When  the  collodion  has  sufficiently  set  immerse  it  in  the 
silver  bath,  and  tip  the  dish  gently  forward,  in  which  position  it 
should  remain  until  coated.  This  position,  with  the  hack  of  the  plate 
up,  prevents  whatever  of  foreign  matter  the  solution  contains,  held  in 
suspension,  from  falling  on  its  surface,  and  is  a  great  preventive  of 
pinholes.  Cover  the  dish  with  a  piece  of  velvet,  and  proceed  to 
arrange  for  the  sitting. 

Sometimes  the  posing,  lighting,  and  focussing  can  all  be  done  before 
the  plate  is  ready.  I  would  not,  however,  advise  the  whole  to  be  done 
ready  for  the  plate  until  the  plate  is  ready,  as  the  time  to  them  seems 
too  long.  It  is  better  to  make  a  general  preparation  and  then  have  the 
plate  at  hand,  after  which  go  into  particulars.  Expose  long  enough  to 
secure  full  detail  in  lights  and  shadows ;  for,  be  it  remembered,  good 
photographs  are  not  black  and  white,  but  light  and  dark.  The  whole 
anatomy  should  appear  in  the  high  lights  ;  while  the  shadows  should  be 
sufficiently  transparent  to  allow  all  of  the  anatomy  to  be  seen  through 
them  (more  upon  this  point  after  a  while).  When  the  exposure  has 
been  made  proceed  to  the  dark  room  and  apply  the  developer. 


SELECTION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR  AN  ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. 

[Philadelphia  Photographed.  ) 

Monotony  is  a  thing  characteristic  of  photographic  exhibitions,  to 
avoid  which  I  think  greater  efforts  should  be  made.  It  seems  to  be 
impressed  on  everything.  It  exists  in  almost  every  element  which  make 
up  the  picture— -in  lighting,  position,  accessories,  tone,  and  finish.  The 
inevitable  curtain,  the  exquisitely- wrought  chair,  vases,  statuettes,  &c., 
of  refined  life  are  mingled  strangely  with  the  wolf  and  tiger  skins  of  the 
savage,  ad  libitum ,  ad  nauseam.  A.’s  No.  1  city  gallery  hits  upon  a 
new  idea  in  manner  or  matter  of  a  picture ;  B.’s  city  gallery  No.  2  seizes 
upon  it  instanter ;  C.’s  country  gallery  follows  next ;  and  so  on,  applying 
the  new  idea  without  discrimination  to  every  subsequent  customer. 

Thus,  when  specimens  of  all  these  photographs  are  congregated 
annually  at  the  exhibition,  it  becomes  really  more  like  a  “family 
gathering”  on  thanksgiving  day,  with  the  family  likeness  in  common, 
than  what  it  should  be — a  collection  of  distinct  ideas,  differing  as  the 
“many  men  of  many  minds”  do  in  themselves.  Considering  that  the 
eye  becomes  tired,  even  in  a  good  fine-art  gallery  where  the  variety  of 
subject  is  yet  more  varied  by  distinction  in  subject,  colour,  and 
handling,  it  is  easy  to  realise  how  comparatively  interminable  the 
sameness  of  our  photographs  must  appear  to  the  looker-on  who  cannot 
appreciate  their  distinct  and  respective  qualities  and  merits. 

If  it  be  urged  that  monotony  is  inseparable' from  the  “business”  as¬ 
pect  of  our  profession,  I  answer  that  it  is  not  so  necessarily.  True,  the 
man  who  never  thinks  or  studies  will  make  stereotyped  work,  and 
always  be  glad  to  copy  from  his  more  ambitious  brethren ;  but  if 
monotony  does  ensue  to  a  certain  degree  in  ordinary  business,  that  is  no 
reason  why  variety  shall  not  be  considered  in  making  up  specimens  for 
the  exhibition. 

Has  there  yet  been  an  exhibition  where  this  painful  similarity  in 
photographs  has  not  prevailed?  Shall  it  continue?  We  have  all  felt  that, 
one-half  of  the  pictures  being  seen,  the  other  half  are,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  just  the  same  !  It  is  really  vexatious  to  witness  such  pains¬ 
taking  in  almost  every  element  but  variety.  It  is  indeed  pitiable  to  find, 
as  we  too  often  do,  a  contribution  so  complete  and  admirable,  and  then 
overhear  it  said — “But  they  are  all  alike  !” 

The  remedy  for  this  monotony  is  plain: — Change  our  ways  and  do 
otherwise.  If  one’s  best  pictures  have  the  same  lighting,  and  all  look 
one  way  (as  twenty-four  cartes  did  in  one  frame  at  Philadelphia),  put  in 
a  few  reversed,  if  they  are  only  your  second  best.  In  selecting  photo¬ 
graphs  for  the  exhibition  remember  to  do  so  with  a  view  to  how  they 
shall  hang  or  be  arranged  in  your  space  there.  Give  the  beholder  a 
chance  to  escape  strabismus ;  and  remember  that  pictures  well 
“grouped”  assist  each  other  in  effect,  whilst  those  selected  and  hung  at 
random  neutralise,  perhaps  “kill,”  each  other. 

If  “  variety  is  the  spice  of  life,”  let  us  hereafter  show  ourselves  both 
alive  and  spicy. 

With  the  exception  of  large  solar  pictures  there  seems  to  have  been 
hitherto  no  interest  manifested  in  “plain  paper”  prints.  This  has 
always  been  to  me  a  strange  oversight  or  singular  neglect ;  and  it  is  no 
less  an  unfortunate  one,  as  most  of  my  brethren  of  the  brush  will  join 
me  in  testifying. 

I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  admit  the  fact,  based  upon  my  experience 
in  working  “for  the  trade,”  that  not  one  in  ten  of  photographers  in 
general  know  how  to  prepare  a  “plain”  print  for  the  artist,  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  is  that  not  one  in  ten  of  the  “worked-up”  pictures  are 
what  they  should  be  nowadays,  when  a  gallery  can  scarcely  be  found, 
even  in  the  remote  districts,  that  does  not  advertise — “Pictures  copied 
and  enlarged,  and  finished  inlndiaink,  water  colours,  or  oil.  ”  It  is  lamen¬ 
table  to  contemplate  the  time  and  labour  wasted  upon  excessive  retouch¬ 


ing  and  other  follies,  some  portion  of  which  might  be  put  to  far  better 
use  in  learning  how  to  make  (shall  I  say  even  decent?)  “plain”  prints. 

No  more  on  this  topic  now,  as  1  propose  to  resume  it  at  another  tune  ; 
but  I  close  up  with  the  hope  that,  in  making  up  the  variety  of 
photographs  to  be  looked  for  at  Buffalo,  we  shall  see  large  contributions 
of  plain  paper  prints.  Who  will  show  the  best  ? 

The  fundamental  error  committed  in  the  past  has  been  the  apparent 
effort  of  the  National  Photographic  Association  to  provide  something 
— a  picture  show! — for  the  entertainment  of  the  public,  instead  of  lor 
the  edification  and  improvement  of  its  members.  For  this  reason  many 
are  discouraged  from  contributing,  because  their  work  is  not  of  the 
superb  class,  and  many  pictures  containing  points  for  investigation  and 
discussion  are  left  at  home  because  they  are  not  altogether  complete. 
This  is  unfortunate. 

My  humble  opinion  is  that  the  public  should  be  quite  a  secondary 
party ;  and  if  all  that  is  beautiful  is  to  be  paraded  for  its  gratification, 
then  let  an  equal  amount  of  space  be  devoted  to  the  useful,  the 
technical,  and  instructive  ;  and  let  members  understand  that  prints  of 
their  failures  will  be  as  welcome  as  prints  of  their  successes. 

Why  should  not  our  gathering  (to  a  certain  extent)  resemble  that  of  a 
medical  association,  whither  can  be  brought  our  “cases”  for  inspection 
and  decision.  Does  the  medical  student  learn  most  in  the  hospital  or  in 
the  gymnasium  ?  Do  not  our  chemicals  get  sorely  diseased  ?  and  do  not 
too  many  negatives  and  prints  show  that  the  doctor  is  badly  wanted  ? 
There  are  physicians,  and  balm  is  abundant  in  our  Gilead,  but  they  that 
are  sick  must  be  brought  in.  “Room  for  the  leper  !” 

As  compared  with  the  pleasure  of  interchanging  thought,  increasing 
fraternal  love  and  acquaintance,  and  the  instruction  to  be  derived  from 
the  convention,  to  my  mind  the  exhibition  should  be  regarded  as  only 
a  side-show.  In  the  former  we  seek  for  principles  and  a  foundation  of 
good  works  that  we  expect  to  carry  home,  practice,  feed  upon,  and  live; 
in  the  latter  we  see  results  which  do  us  little  good  beyond  a  temporary 
gratification  if  we  lack  the  ambition  to  overtake  them,  and  we  leave 
them  hanging  on  the  walls.  G.  B.  Aykes. 


meetings  of  Societies. 

BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  the  16th  of  May  last  Dr.  Yogel  took  the  chair 
Several  new  members  were  admitted. 

Allusion  was  made  to  a  sample  of  American  sharpness,  which  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Society  by  Mr.  Schone,  of  New  York. 
It  appears  that  there  were  in  the  Vienna  Exhibition  some  very  beautiful 
pictures  by  Mr.  Kurtz,  of  New  York,  which  were  notable  for  the 
skill  and  taste  with  which  every  resource  of  art  was  brought  to  help 
and  enhance  the  artistic  quality  of  the  picture.  Besides  these  there, 
was,  however,  another  set  of  pictures  by  Mr.  Howell,  which  were 
done  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  every  way  so  exactly  corresponded  to 
the  pictures  of  Mr.  Kurtz,  that  the  only  possible  conclusion  was  that 
Mr.  Howell  had  copied  the  methods,  ideas,  and  even  pictures  of  Mr. 
Kurtz.  Such,  at  least,  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  New  York 
papers ;  but  it  is  possible  that  another  and  more  honourable  explanation 
of  the  matter  may  be  found. 

Herr  Somme,  of  Breslau,  sent  a  communication  to  the  Society 
relative  to  the  subject  of  the  quantities,  &c.,  of  goods  used  annually 
in  photography.  In  this  he  said  that  lie  had  ascertained  that  there 
were  15,000  reams  of  paper  prepared  annually  in  Germany,  each  ream 
requiring  360  eggs,  making  about  five  and  a-half  millions  of  eggs  which 
were  used  annually  for  this  purpose,  at  a  cost  of  about  sixty  thousand 
thalers  (or  nine  thousand  pounds)  per  annum.  Herr  Somme  does  not 
say  whether  this  is  the  amount  of  prepared  paper  consumed  in  Germany 
— only  the  amount  prepared  in  that  country.  As  there  is  a  consider¬ 
able  export  trade  for  albumenised  paper  from  thence  to  other  countries 
it  is  probable  that  the  real  consumption  of  Germany  barely  reaches 
three-fifths  of  the  above  quantity. 

Herr  Somme  had  further  ascertained  that  the  gross  quantity  of 
nitrate  of  silver  used  for  photographic  . purposes  throughout  the  world 
was  valued  at  nine  millions  thalers  (or  £1,350,000)  a  year.  The 
average  consumption  was,  he  had  further  ascertained,  at  the  rate  of 
two  pounds’  weight  per  year  for  each  studio,  taking  them  one  and  all, 
small  provincial  photographers,  of  course,  using  a  considerably  smaller 
quantity  than  others. 

Herr  Wilde,  of  Gorlitz,  wrote  to  say  that  he  had  found  a  simple 
mode  of  producing  the  Denier  effects.  The  negative  was  taken  on  the 
rough  side  of  a  clean,  ground-glass  plate.  Herr  Wilde  promised 
specimens  of  the  results  as  obtained. 

A  letter  on  the  same  subject  was  read  from  Herr  Ungar,  of  Dresden, 
in  which  he  said  that  he  had  pursued  investigations  on  the  subject  ever 
since  the  first  samples  had  been  issued  and  the  first  discussions  on  the 
subject  had  been  printed  in  the  Mittheilungen.  His  experience  goes  to 
prove  that  the  labour  of  retouching  can  be  materially  lessened  by  the  use 
of  the  gauze  screen  under  certain  circumstances — a  plan  which  has  been 
long  known.  He  agrees  throughout  with  Herr  Schaarwachter,  and  has 
for  some  time  found  it  highly  advantageous  to  work  with  a  slightly- 
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veiled  ground  glass  interposed  between  the  objective  and  the  sensitive 
late.  There  are  certain  attendant  facts  and  circumstances  which  must 
e  taken  into  account  before  this  or  that  can  be  pronounced  the  best 
way  of  employing  it  in  any  given  case.  Amongst  such  are — the 
size  of  the  lens,  and  the  distance  of  the  lens  from  the  subject,  as 
well  as  its  focal  length ;  the  size  of  the  picture  to  be  taken ;  the  due 
shutting  out  of  the  side  rays  ivhich  come  from  beyond  the  subject  to 
be  photographed,  which  otherwise  might  produce  more  or  less  of  halo 
round  the  lights  of  the  picture ;  and,  finally,  the  fineness  of  the 
graining  of  the  ground  glass,  and  its  nearness  to,  or  distance  from,  the 
surface  of  the  sensitive  plate.  The  insertion  of  merely  plain  glass 
plates  gave,  as  Dr.  Zenker  has  proved,  merely  pictures  that  looked  as 
if  they  had  been  taken  on  the  diffusion- of- focus  principle ;  and  either 
plan  had  the  disadvantage  of  necessitating  long  exposure,  as  any 
medium,  however  transparent,  led  to  the  absorption  of  some  portion  of 
the  light.  However,  with  regard  to  the  modelling  or  after-touching  of 
negatives,  now  mainly  under  consideration,  it  needs  not  that  this  means 
be  adhered  to.  There  is  another  that  Herr  Ungar  has  tried  and  recom¬ 
mends.  He  uses  ground  glass  plates  for  taking  his  negatives, 
coating  the  roughened  surface  with  the  collodion.  This  method 
certainly  involves  greater  cost  in  the  glass,  owing  to  the  frosting  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  offers  not  a  few  advantages,  notably  a  saving  in 
the  cleaning  of  the  plates,  which  only  need  rinsing  thoroughly  and 
drying  before  the  stove,  no  polishing  being  possible  or  necessary.  The 
negatives  seldom  need  varnishing,  only  at  most  a  slight  coat  of  gum. 
This  method  may  safely  be  adopted  for  enlargements  and  reproductions. 
Herr  Ungar  intentionally  avoids  giving  any  special  formula  or  detail  of 
working,  not  believing  such  necessary ;  for  every  photographer  having 
his  own  way,  with  which  he  has  made  himself  familiar,  it  is 
to  mislead  him  to  call  on  him  to  fling  his  experience  aside  and  adopt 
the  special  plan  of  another,  which,  after  all,  has  only  this  to  recom¬ 
mend  it — that  the  individual  propounding  it  has  worked  it  successfully. 
The  letter  further  alludes  to  the  subject  of  auxiliary  exposures,  and 
Herr  Ungar  promises  shortly  to  lay  before  his  brethren  the  results  of 
some  careful  experiments  which  he  has  been  carrying  out  with  a  view 
to  test  the  capabilities  of  the  plan.  He  thinks  there  is  much  in  the 
direction  to  which  such  investigations  point  which,  considering  the 
intimate  relations  subsisting  in  photography  between  physics  and 
chemistry,  photographers  might  investigate  with  the  hope  of  solving 
many  a  vexed  problem. 

Herr  Schaarwachter  showed  some  pictures  after  Denier’s  style,  taken 
by  Herr  Schmidt,  of  Halburstadt,  which  he  had  obtained  by  moving 
about  two  mirror  plates  before  the  lens  during  exposure,  reflecting  them 
against  each  other.  According  to  the  opinion  of  the  President  these 
pictures  w  ere  decidedly  good  imitations  of  the  original  works. 

Dr.  Vogel  showed  the  meeting  a  beautiful  picture  in  the  same  style, 
done  by  Mr.  Jacoby,  of  Minneapolis,  U.S.A.,  published  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Photographer.  He  had  himself  obtained  the  effects  in  question 
by  interposing  a  glass  plate  of  the  thickness  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
between  the  print  and  the  negative  when  the  print  had  been  about 
three  parts  finished.  The  middle  plate  ought  really,  however,  to  be 
thinner ;  but  the  fact  was  that  experience  had  shown  that  the  pictures 
might  be  produced  by  a  great  variety  of  ways. 

Dr.  Zenker  said  that,  nevertheless,  there  ran  through  all  the  various 
attempts  made  two  distinct  leading  principles.  The  one  side  sought  to 
reach  the  desired  end  by  artistic  artifices  practised  upon  the  prints; 
the  other  by  operating  upon  the  negatives.  His  own  opinion  was  that 
the  former  was  the  true  principle,  and  that  the  insertion  of  the  thin  glass 
plate  between  the  negative  and  the  half-completed  print  was  really  the 
principle  upon  which  Denier  himself  worked. 

After  disposing  of  one  or  two  other  matters  of  small  import  the 
Society  was  gratified  with  the  report  of  Dr.  Zenker  on  his  doings  at 
Vienna  as  delegate  of  the  Society.  According  to  this  report,  of  which 
we  need  not  here  give  the  details,  Dr.  Zenker  could  not  pronounce  very 
highly  on  the  success  of  the  exhibition.  The  photographic  section  was 
well  placed  by  the  Rotunda,  near  the  very  centre  of  the  Exhibition,  but 
beyond  this  there  was  not  much  that  was  good  to  report.  Up  to  the  13th 
of  May  but  little  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  placing  the  photographs. 
Cases  were  still  arriving;  many  of  those  that  bad  arrived  still  un¬ 
opened.  The  albums  could  not  be  displayed  for  want  of  tables.  The 
want  of  room  had,  in  fact,  led  to  the  exclusion  of  the  oil-coloured  photo¬ 
graphs — a  not  undesirable  thing — and  in  any  event  they  would  orqy 
be  admitted  after  the  whole  of  the  others  had  been  disposed  of.  The 
pictures  are  hung  round  the  piano  room  and  on  the  screens.  Dr.  Zenker 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  room,  which  makes  his  remarks  more  clear,  but  it 
can  hardly  interest  our  readers,  for  there  is  nothing  to  speak  of  in 
the  way  of  English  photographs  at  Vienna.  The  lighting  is  good — 
neither  too  much  nor  too  little.  What  foreign  photographs  there  are 
Dr.  Ze  nker  says  are  difficult  to  find,  being  lost  amongst  the  mass  of 
other  things  from  those  countries  with  which  they  are  surrounded. 
Austria  has  a  good  room,  but  rather  far  from  the  centre  of  attraction, 
and  placed  awkwardly  crosswise  between  two  sections.  It  was  not 
ready  when  he  left  Vienna.  Reutlinger  and  Goupil  are  the  chief 
French  exhibitors.  Belgium  and  Italy  send  little,  but  what  little  there 
is  is  good.  In  the  English  department  the  only  good  thing  Dr.  Zenker 
saw  was  an  Indian  landscape.  A  s  for  America,  when  he  came  away  its 
department  was  in  a  state  of  chaos. 


On  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Zenker’s  report,  Herr  Priimm  expressed 
earnestly  the  obligations  the  German  photographers  were  under  to  him 
for  the  skill,  labour,  and  time  which  he  had  spent  in  looking  after  their 
interests.  Their  thanks  were  also  due  to  Dr.  Vogel  for  his  assistance. 

The  President,  however,  said  that  they  owed  not  thanks  to  him, 
but  to  various  other  gentlemen  whom  he  named,  whose  aid  had  been 
most  timely  and  valuable. 

After  the  passing  of  several  compliments  of  this  sort,  and  after 
Herr  Linde  had  exhibited  some  of  the  beautiful  instantaneous  stereo¬ 
scopic  effects  published  by  Messrs.  Anthony,  of  New  York — pictures 
which  were  highly  admired— the  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close. 


^Umspoiitinue. 

— ♦ — 

A  New  Step  in  M.  Marion’s  Process.— Plain  Paper  Prints. — M. 

Merget’s  New  Theory  of  Grain  as  a  Cause  of  Sensitiveness.— 

Its  Applications  to  Chloride  and  Iodide  Processes. 

In  a  letter  which  I  have  just  received  from  M.  Marion  respecting  his 
new  process  of  “  Marioty pie  par  prcssion,”  he  makes  the  following 
remarks,  which  I  will  quote  in  his  own  words  and  then  translate : — 

“  Je  suis  sur  le  point  de  faire  une  si  grand  perfectionnement  au  procede 
Mariotypie  par  pression,  que  je  suis  oblige  de  laisser  dormir  la  vieille  formule 
de  deux  mois.  Aussitot  que  je  serai  en  mdsure  j’aurai  l’honneur  de  vous  faire 
connaitre  les  effets  vraiment  extraordinaires  de  ce  nouveau  procede  qui  defie  les 
sels  d’argent  sans  en  avoir  les  inconvenients.  Je  joinderai  des  specimens  a  ma 
letfcre.” 

“  I  am  on  the  point  of  making  so  great  an  improvement  in  the  process  of 
Mariotype  by  pressure  that  I  am  obliged  to  let  sleep  the  old  formula  of  two 
months  since.  As  soon  as  I  am  ready  to  do  so  I  shall  have  the  honour  of 
making  you  acquainted  with  the  effects,  truly  extraordinary,  of  this  new  pro¬ 
cess,  which  defies  the  salts  of  silver  without  having  any  of  their  disadvantages 
I  will  enclose  specimens  with  my  letter.” 

I  hope,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  supply  my  readers  with  early  and  exact 
information  on  the  subject  of  this  new  advance  in  our  art.  M.  Marion, 
although  a  manufacturer  of  album enised  paper  on  a  very  large  scale, 
has  been  for  a  number  of  years  past  dissatisfied  with  silver  printing,  and 
engaged  in  experiments  with  carbon  and  fatty  inks.  On  several  occasions 
he  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  me  specimens  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
progress  that  he  was  making.  I  understand  his  new  process  of  “ Mario¬ 
typie  par  pression  ”  to  mean  a  sort  of  heliotype  or  photocollographic 
process,  in  which  proofs  are  printed  in  printing-ink  in  a  printing-press, 
and  not  by  the  separate  exposure  of  each  print  to  light  under  a  negative. 

In  order  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  process  as  this, 
in  which  the  prints  are  matt  and  require  no  mounting,  we  must  en¬ 
deavour  to  banish  from  our  minds  the  prejudice  which  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  them  by  long  use  in  favour  of  albumenised  paper ;  and  we 
must  remember  that  the  employment  of  a  glazed  surface  for  prints  is 
quite  special  to  photography,  and  was  never  heard  of  for  works  of  an 
art  character  before  the  introduction  of  that  process.  Nothing  would 
have  been  easier  than  for  engravers  and  lithographers  to  pull  their 
proofs  upoD  glazed  paper  if  there  had  been  any  advantage,  artistically, 
in  so  doing  ;  but  they  have  never  had  recourse  to  this  practice,  except 
for  the  decoration  of  such  articles  as  have  no  pretentions  to  be  regarded 
as  art  products.  This  fact  is  significant,  and  it  sufficiently  proves  that 
printing  upon  a  glazed  surface  was  deemed  a  sort  of  vulgarity  before 
the  introduction  of  photography.  Now  that  photographs  can  be  printed 
beautifully  upon  plain  paper,  so  as  to  compare  with  engravings  and  litho¬ 
graphs  of  a  high  class,  let  us  make  up  our  minds  to  welcome  the  change 
with  a  good  grace,  as  being  a  step  calculated  to  give  photography  a 
higher  status  in  its  relation  to  art. 

In  my  own  case  I  frankly  confess  that  much  of  my  enthusiasm  for 
photography  has  been  damped  by  my  inveterate  dislike  of  the  common 
practice  of  printing  upon  albumenised  paper.  Let  us  have  a  printing 
process  which  shall  either  yield  results  which  are  technically  perfect — 
like  daguerreotypes,  glass  positives,  glass  transparencies,  enamels, 
opalotypes,  &c. — or  in  default  of  that,  which  shall  at  least  satisfy  our 
desire  for  artistic  effect,  such  as  pleases  the  eye  in  a  plain  paper  proof. 
A  good  process  of  permanent  printing  upon  plain  paper  without  mounting, 
in  a  printing-press,  without  exposure  to  light,  will  be  the  saving  and 
the  making  of  our  art.  It  is  the  very  thing  most  wanted  now ;  and  if 
a  less  dense  kind  of  negative  will  answer  the  purpose  we  shall  be  able 
to  introduce  the  natural  clouds  with  landscapes,  and  take  instantaneous 
views  with  a  much  better  chance  of  success. 

In  the  interesting  paper  read  by  M.  Merget  before  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences,  on  the  16th  ult.,  he  alludes  to  the  singular  fact  that  certain 
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substances,  which,  in  their  natural  condition,  are  insensitive  to  lights 
become  sensitive  by  acquiring  what  he  calls  a  “grain,”  in  consequence  of 
the  introduction  amongst  their  particles  of  an  inert  body.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  he  mentions  the  case  of  nitrate  of  silver.  This  salt,  as 
we  all  know,  in  its  pure  state  is  but  slowly  discoloured  by  light ;  but  if 
we  incorporate  with  it  some  inert  and  insensitive  white  oxide  of  zinc  it 
becomes  as  sensitive  as  when  mixed  with  chloride  of  silver  in  our  common 
printing  paper. 

This  fact  strikes  us  with  all  the  force  of  a  new  discovery,  and  seems 
to  throw  a  fresh  light  upon  the  theory  of  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  our  salts  of  silver  when  exposed  in  the  camera  or  the  printing- 
frame.  In  the  above  experiment  the  oxide  of  zinc  gradually  ceased  to 
be  discoloured  by  light  when  the  free  nitrate  was  washed  out  of  it ;  and 
in  this  respect  the  iodide  of  silver  in  our  washed  films  resembles  it, 
which,  itself  insensitive  to  light,  acquires  sensitiveness  by  being  mixed 
with  free  nitrate  of  silver,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  imparts  sensitiveness 
to  the  latter  by  giving  it  what  M.  Merget  calls  a  “  grain.”  This  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  way  in  which  that  gentleman  himself  explains  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  light  of  the  mixture  of  iodide  and  nitrate  of  silver — an  explanation 
which  is,  at  least,  consistent  with  the  fact  that  free  nitrate  is  necessary 
to  render  the  iodide  sensitive,  and  that  the  latter  becomes  insensitive 
when  the  free  nitrate  is  washed  off.  Any  theory  of  the  latent  image 
upon  iodide  of  silver,  in  order  to  be  tenable  or  acceptable,  must  explain 
this  fundamental  fact,  and  not  completely  ignore  it ;  for  we  do  not  want 
theories  which  are  purely  fanciful,  but  rational  explanations  of  the  facts 
which  occur  in  our  daily  practice. 

In  positive  printing  we  expose  to  light  a  surface  composed  of  chloride 
of  silver  and  nitrate  of  silver  spread  upon  paper ;  or,  if  you  choose,  these 
salts  may  be  mixed  in  a  test  tube  with  water,  and  exposed  to  light.  In 
both  cases  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  decomposed  and  nitric ,'acid  set  free; 
whilst  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  chloride  has  been  decom¬ 
posed  or  affected  to  anything  like  a  similar  extent.  May  it  not,  there¬ 
fore,  act  by  simply  giving  a  grain  to  the  nitrate  ?  and  would  not  this 
explain  what  has  so  long  been  a  puzzle  to  us,  namely,  why  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  an  inert  salt  like  nitrate  of  soda  into  the  printing  bath  in 
quite  a  large  proportion  should  be  beneficial  ? 

In  my  theory  of  positive  printing,  published  some  months  ago  in  this 
Journal,  I  stated  my  conviction  to  be  that  the  darkened  parts  of  our 
sensitive  paper  owe  their  colour,  not  to  the  reduced  chloride  of  silver, 
but  to  the  reduced  nitrate ;  and  in  support  of  this  opinion  I  cited  the 
following  experiment 

Float  a  piece  of  salted  paper  upon  a  nitrate  bath ;  dry  it,  and  cut  it 
in  half.  Expose  one  half  to  the  light  until  it  is  strongly  darkened ;  then 
treat  it  with  nitric  acid,  which  will  remove  the  darkened  material,  and 
wash  it  thoroughly  with  water.  This  done,  wash  the  other  half 
thoroughly  with  water  (without  having  exposed  it  to  light),  and  thereby 
remove  all  the  free  nitrate  from  it.  Both  halves  are  now  quite  white. 
Expose  them  both  to  light,  side  by  side,  and  you  will  find  them  darken 
equally  to  the  mealy  slate  colour  of  exposed  chloride  of  silver.  This 
proves,  I  think,  that  each  piece  of  paper  contains  its  original  quantity 
of  unaltered  chloride  of  silver,  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  first  piece 
it  was  the  reduced  nitrate  of  silver  which  gave  the  dark  colour  on 
exposure  to  light. 

The  darkened  chloride  in  the  two  pieces  of  paper  exposed  side  by 
side  is  soluble  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  would  be  of  no  use  if  it 
were  to  form  a  part  of  the  image.  No  doubt  a  little  grey  subchloride 
is  produced  in  our  common  printing  process;  but  this  is  all  dissolved  in 
the  hyposulphite  without,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  any  amount  of 
precipitated  metallic  silver  sufficient  to  add  usefully  or  appreciably  to 
the  intensity  and  vigour  of  the  print. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  chloride  of  silver  in  our  sensitive 
printing  paper  acts  by  its  mere  presence  in  aiding  the  reduction  of  the 
nitrate,  which  alone  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  image.  May 
not  this  be  in  consequence  of  the  chloride  giving  a  grain  to  the  nitrate? 
and  if  so,  may  not  some  inert  and  less  costly  substance,  like  oxide  of 
zinc,  answer  the  purpose  equally  well  ? 

In  another  article  of  mine  in  the  present  number  my  readers  will 
find  the  question  discussed  of  the  utility  of  iodide  of  silver  in  washed 
films,  and  the  part  really  played  by  it. 

In  short,  M.  Merget’s  experiments  open  to  us  quite  a  new  train  of 
thought,  and  throw  a  new  light  on  the  theory  of  our  processes.  All 
these  years  we  seem  to  have  been  assigning  to  the  iodide  and  chloride 
of  silver,  when  mixed  with  free  nitrate,  an  active  part  during  exposure; 
whereas  the  free  nitrate  was,  in  fact,  the  active  agent,  and  a  little  “sand 
or  ground  bones  ”  might  have  been  substituted  for  the  other  salts, 


whose  chief  office  was  to  give  the  free  nitrate  a  grain.  On  this  subject 
M.  Merget  makes  the  following  remarks  : — 

“  Celui-ci  (l’iodure  d’argent)  n’etant  que  tres  faitlement  decomposable  a  la 
lumiere,  pendant  que  l’azotate  l’est  passablement,  il  est  contradictoire  d’attri- 
buer,  dans  le  melange,  le  role  actif  a  la  substance  passive,  et  reciproquement. 
II  conviendrait,  au  moins  dans  ce  cas  particulier,  de  reuverser  los  tonnes  de 
Implication;  et  j’attribuerais  volontairs  a  l’iodure  d’argent,  pour  unique  role, 
celui  de  donner  du  grain  a  l’azotate,  qui  serait  alors  tres-activement  attaque 
par  la  lumiere,  en  donnant  des  produits  de  decomposition,  parmi  leBquels 
probablement  l’ozone  qui  reagiract  necessairement  sur  l’iodure.” 

Which  I  will  translate  thus  : — 

“  Iodide  of  silver,  being  only  feebly  decomposable  by  light,  whilst  nitrate  of 
silver  is  passably  so,  it  is  a  contradiction  to  attribute,  in  the  mixture,  the 
active  part  to  the  passive  substance,  and  conversely.  It  would  be  more  suit¬ 
able,  at  least  in  this  particular  case,  to  reverse  the  terms  of  the  explanation ; 
and  I  should  willingly  attribute  to  the  iodide  of  silver  the  only  function  of 
giving  a  grain  to  the  nitrate,  which  would  then  be  very  actively  attacked  by 
light,  giving  products  of  decomposition,  amongst  which  probably  would  be 
ozone,  which  would  necessarily  react  upon  the  iodide  of  silver.” 

The  above  explanation  is  quite  consistent  with  my  own  theory  of  the 
latent  image  upon  iodide  of  silver,  given  some  months  back  in  this 
Journal,  in  which  I  regarded  the  nitrate  of  silver  as  playing  the  active 
part,  and  the  result  being  a  chemical  change  in  the  film,  produced  by 
the  impact  of  light  with  the  liberation  of  an  oxide  of  nitrogen,  and  the 
formation  of  an  oxyiodide  of  silver.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Redon ,  July  12,  1873. 

PALMAM  QUI  MERUIT,  FERAT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  must  refer  Mr.  Gough  to  page  340  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  for  September  9,  1864,  by  which  he  will  find 
that  the  Sayce  and  Bolton  formula  was  not  as  he  stated,  but  was  an  in¬ 
struction  to  use  three  grains  of  bromide  and  four  of  silver. 

Touching  the  thin  blue  film  that  was  given  by  this  emulsion,  I  would 
ask  Mr.  Gough  to  notice  that  it  was  thin  and  blue  from  paucity  of  bro¬ 
mide  of  silver,  and  not  from  having  been  thinned  down  from  an 
originally  good  and  strong  emulsion. 

I  may  state  that  I  am  well  aware  that  Messrs.  Green,  Mawdsley, 
Henderson,  and  other  gentlemen  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gough  have  pro¬ 
duced  excellent  negatives  with  collodio-bromide  of  silver.  All  that  I 
say  is  that  none  of  those  gentlemen  made  their  negatives  from  the 
original  Sayce  and  Bolton  formula.  I  say  this  for  two  reasons : — First, 
because  that  formula  is  not  capable  of  yielding  good  negatives  ;  and, 
secondly,  because  those  gentlemen  did  not  commence  work  till  Mr. 
Sayce  published  as  a  result  of  his  own  unaided  labours  a  workable 
formula  for  collodio-bromide,  and  which  was  the  one  used  by  the  gentle¬ 
men  in  question. 

If  Mr.  Gough  will  read  Mr.  Bolton’s]  letter  in  your  last  number 
he  will  find  therein  the  following  sentence : — 

“  As  to  the  ‘  utterly  and  entirely  useless  ’  formula  in  which  Colonel  Wortley 
grants  me  a  half-interest,  I  must  confess  that,  though  my  name  is  appended  to 
the  article  in  which  it  is  given,  the  formula  was  none  of  mine — in  fact,  I  doubt 
whether  I  ever  tried  it.  Any  emulsion  worker  whose  experience  dates  as  far 
back  as  1864  will  remember  that  my  formula  consisted  of — 


Collodion .  1  ounce, 

Bromide  of  ammonium .  6  grains, 


to  be  sensitised  with  ten  to  eleven  grains  of  silver.  If  Colonel  Wortley  will 
refer  to  vol.  xii.  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  he  will  find 
on  page  606  that  I  there  give  the  same  formula,  and  also  a  slight  modification 
which  I  had  adopted  in  using  a  more  highly- rectified  sample  of  alcohol  than  I 
had  previously  done,  which  would  not  dissolve  the  requisite  quantity  of  the 
ammonium  salt  alone.  That  formula  I  still  adhere  to.” 

This  statement  appears  to  me  to  make  matters  quite  plain.  I  had 
before  been  aware  that  Mr.  Bolton  had  never  tried  the  formula  to 
which  his  name  was  appended,  and  that  in  fact  the  whole  work 
described  in  the  Sayce  and  Bolton  paper  was  done  by  Mr.  Sayce  him¬ 
self.  I  was  also  aware  that  Mr.  Sayce’s  courtesy  had  prompted  him  to 
allow  Mr.  Bolton  to  sign  the  letter  which  he  (Mr.  Sayce)  had  drawn 
up,  because  the  matter  had  been  discussed  between  Mr.  Sayce  and  Mr. 
Bolton  while  Mr.  Sayce  was  making  his  experiments. 

With  regard  to  the  second  half  of  the  paragraph  I  quote  from  Mr. 
Bolton’s  letter,  I  may  inform  Mr.  Gough  that  at  page  606  of  vol.  xii.  of 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  and  to  which  Mr.  Bolton 
refers  me,  is  the  number  for  the  1st  December,  1865.  It  is  a  fact,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Bolton,  that  he  there  recommends  six  grains  of  bromide 
and  from  nine  and  a-half  to  eleven  grains  of  silver ;  but  I  think  Mr. 
Gough  will  admit  that  this  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
original  publication  of  a  workable  formula  for  collodio-bromide  of 
silver,  seeing  that  Mr.  Sayce  had  on  the  16th  September,  1864,  or  four¬ 
teen  months  previously,  published  a  formula  containing  six  grains  of 
bromide  and  eight  of  silver;  and,  further,  that  Mr.  Sayce  published 
on  the  23rd  September,  1864,  the  formula  of  six  grains  of  bromide  and 
ten  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver — the  formula  which  Mr.  Boltou  exactly 
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copied  fourteen  months  afterwards,  and  now  refers  me  to  it  as  being 
his  own  ! 

I  hope,  then,  that  Mr.  Gough  will  think  I  was  justified  in  calling  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  Mr.  Sayce  alone  to  whom  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  collodio-bromide  of  silver ;  for  we  have  Mr.  Bolton’s  state¬ 
ment  in  your  last  number  that  he  never  even  tried  the  first  and  useless 
formula  to  which  his  name  was  appended,  and  the  significant  fact  that 
he  made  no  further  publication  for  a  period  of  fourteen  months,  at 
which  time  he  was  contented  with  reproducing  a  formula  which  Mr. 
Sayce  had  published  in  your  columns  in  the  previous  year,  and  to 
which,  in  your  editorial  columns  of  the  30th  September,  1864,  you  give 
credit  for  to  Mr.  Sayce— giving,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  your  own 
slightly  varied.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

July  15,  1873.  H.  Stuart  Wortley,  H.-Cok 

DRY  PLATES. 


extra  expense  is  not  much,  as  when  the  printer  is  at  work  one  or  two 
more  frames  do  not  hinder,  and  it  uses  up  the  small  ends  of  paper  left 
from  larger  work. 

I  usually  mount  a  child’s  portrait  or  a  local  view  on  mine.  Children’s 
pictures  are  prettier,  and  you  are  not  so  likely  to  hurt  anyone’s 
feelings  by  sending  them  out  as  by  enclosing  portraits  of  adults. 

I  would  recommend  photographers  to  try  it. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

The  Studio,  3,  The  Bridge,  Walsall,  July  15,  1873.  F.  B. 

[The  best  proof  we  can  offer  of  the  value  we  place  on  the 
price  list  and  circular  enclosed  by  our  correspondent  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  we  shall  keep  |it  Icarefully  for  the  sake  of  the  pretty 
child’s  portrait  that  is  attached  to  it.  This  method  of  advertising  is 
excellent,  and  certain  to  prove  remunerative.  “  F.  B.”  quite  under¬ 
stands  the  value  of  throwing  out  a  sprat  in  order  to  catch  a 
salmon. — Eds.] 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  just  exposed  four  of  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley ’s 
uranium  dry  plates,  prepared  by  myself  in  June  and  July  last  year, 
according  to  printed  instructions  received  with  the  emulsion.  The 
lenses  were  Ross’s  stereo.,  six-inches  focus ;  and  with  ten,  fifteen,  and 
twenty  seconds’  exposure  I  find  them  quite  as  good  as  I  could  have  got 
by  the  wet  process. 

They  were  developed  with  the  strong  alkaline  developer  now  so  much 
recommended.  Some  collodio- albumen  plates  exposed  at  the  same  time 
gave  no  indication  of  a  picture  with  two  minutes’  exposure  and  same 
developer. 

To  such  amateurs  as  myself,  who  can  only  steal  a  day  now  and  again 
to  indulge  in  a  favourite  hobby,  this  process  seems  to  offer  all  that  can 
be  desired — sensitiveness,  keeping  qualities,  and  simplicity  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  together  with  first-rate  results.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  W. 

St.  John's  Wood  Park,  Jidy  14,  1873. 


NEGATIVE  VARNISH. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster’s  query  concerning  a 
spirit  varnish  made  from  sandarac  and  thus,  I  am  happy  to  be  able 
to  give  him  the  formula  that  he  wants,  and  which  is  composed  as 
follows  : — 

Sandarac  . 1  ounce. 

Thus .  1 

Alcohol  .  12  ounces. 

Methylated  alcohol  answers  for  this  purpose  quite  as  well  as  pure 
alcohol ;  but  to  destroy  its  disagreeable  odour  a  few  drops  of  oil  of 
lavender  ought  to  be  added. 

The  following  is  a  varnish  I  have  used  for  a  long  time,  and  have 
found  it  very  good  : — 

Juniper  . . .  6  drachms. 

Frankincense .  3J  ,, 

Alcohol  . .  12  ounces. 

—I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Oxoniensis. 

July  15,  1873. 

To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen,—  If  Mr.  Foster  be  not  wedded  to  a  particular  kind  of 
varnish  I  would  advise  him  to  try  plain,  hard  spirit  varnish  diluted 
with  spirit  of  wine  to  a  suitable  degree  of  fluidity,  for  as  sold  it  is  by 
far  too  thick. 

If  he  give  this  a  fair  trial  he  will  never  use  any  other  negative 

varnish. — I  am,  yours,  &c. 

July  16,  1873.  John  Chivery,  Jun. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  can  recommend  the  following  varnish  to  Mr.  Le 
Neve  Foster,  if  required  to  withstand  heat,  and  colour  be  no  objection  : — 

Gum  juniper  . 2  ounces. 

,,  benzoin  .  i  ounce. 

Methylated  spirit  ... .  1  pint. 

Orange  shellac,  digested  in  spirit  and  filtered,  is  added  as  desired,  to 
give  greater  body. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  D.  Stevenson. 

July  15,  1873.  ^ 

ADVERTISING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  last  issue  there  is  a  letter  from  “W.  M.,’ 
recommending  a  particular  style  of  advertisement.  ’ 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  the  “some  other  fellow,”  but  I  do  second  all 
“  W.  M.”  says  of  the  advantage  of  sending  out  a  photo,  on  your 
circular,  as  I  have  tried  it,  as  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed  ;  and  I  find 
that  they  are  taken  care  of,  and  not  crumpled  up  and  pushed  into  the 
coat-tail  pocket,  or  used  for  pipelights,  as  ordinary  ones  often  are.  The 


Falsifications  of  Albumen. — Albumen  is  often  adulterated  with 
gum,  dextrine,  and  starch.  To  detect  these  admixtures,  thirty  grammes 
of  the  sample  are  dissolved  in  lukewarm  water.  After  some  time  the  mass 
is  stirred.  If  the  liquid  contain  many  clots  the  quality  is  inferior  ;  that 
is,  a  notable  quality  of  the  albumen  has  been  coagulated  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  too  high  a  temperature  during  desiccation.  The  solution  is 
mixed  with  acetic  acid,  and  then  some  alcohol  is  added  to  the  decanted 
acid  liquid.  If  gum  be  present  a  precipitate  is  formed.  If  starch  has 
been  added  it  may  be  recognised  in  the  usual  manner  by  means  of  iodine. 
If  the  albrftnen  contain  sugar  it  is  easily  recognised  by  the  use  of 
Fehling’s  test. — A.  Herburger,  in  Chemical  News. 

Determination  of  Iodine  in  Presence  of  Chlorine  and  Bromine. — 
The  method  is  based  upon  the  nearly  perfect  insolubility  of  thallous 
iodide  in  water  and  in  solutions  of  nitre,  whilst  the  corresponding 
chloride  and  bromide  are  moderately  soluble.  The  iodine,  bromine,  and 
chlorine  should  be  present  in  the  state  of  alkaline  salts,  and  the  solution 
should  be  dilute  and  neutral,  A  solution  of  thallous  nitrate  is  added, 
drop  by  drop,  until  the  precipitate  formed  is  perfectly  white.  The 
liquid  is  then  mixed  with  a  little  -water  to  redissolve  the  white  precipi¬ 
tate,  and  the  whole  is  allowed  to  stand  for  eight  to  twelve  hours.  The 
yellow  precipitate  of  thallous  iodide  is  then  collected  upon  a  counter¬ 
poised  filter,  washed  with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water,  dried, 
and  weighed.  The  washing-water  contains  the  whole  of  the  chlorine, 
which  is  determined  as  chloride  of  silver.  The  determination  of  iodine 
in  the  presence  of  bromine  is  effected  in  the  same  manner.  In  both 
cases  it  is  needful  to  avoid  the  use  of  too  great  an  excess  of  thallous 
nitrate,  and  the  addition  of  too  large  a  quantity  of  water.  The  different 
solubility  of  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  lead  may  also  be  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  iodine  in  presence  of  bromine  by  means  of  nitrate  of  lead.  This 
method  is  less  trustworthy  than  the  first  mentioned,  and  cannot  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  separation  of  chlorine  and  iodine. — Chemical  Neivs. 

The  Shah  and  the  Photographers. — It  was  his  Majesty’s  last  day, 
and  there  were  at  least  a  couple  of  well-known  photographers  anxious  to 
take  his  Majesty’s  likeness  before  he  took  his  departure  from  the  islands 
of  the  West.  One  of  these  professional  gentlemen  had  been  in  attendance, 
so  it  was  said,  for  at  least  a  week,  in  the  hope  of  finding  his  Majesty  in  the 
humour,  one  fine  morning,  to  give  him  “a  sitting.”  He  had  his  apparatus 
in  readiness  under  the  piazza  of  the  grand  entrance  in  the  courtyard,  a 
chair  of  state  was  placed  in  front  of  the  lens,  dummies  were  posed,  and 
everything  was  in  readiness  to  do  credit  to  his  Majesty  if  opportunity 
served.  The  second  member  of  the  profession,  Mr.  Melhuish,  whose 
artistic  abilities  have  been  often  approved  by  royalty,  was  more  fortu¬ 
nate  than  his  compeer.  He  had  not  been  a  week  in  attendance.  He 
had  applied  for  the  honour  of  “taking  the  Shah”  with  a  credential  that 
met  with  a  response  to  which  the  bearer  was  entitled.  Mr.  Melhuish 
was  in  the  habit  of  “taking  personages  of  distinction,”  and  he  selected 
the  conservatory  on  the  northern  side  of  the  palace  as  a  convenient  and 
suitable  spot  to  “  take  the  King  of  Persia.”  It  was  close  to  his  Majesty’s 
sitting  room,  and  was  connected  by  a  private  door  with  the  royal  apart¬ 
ment.  In  addition  to  this  there  were  other  conveniences  suitable  for 
the  operation.  The  conservatory,  hung  as  it  was  by  at  least  a  hundred 
Chinese  lanterns  of  painted  glass,  and  filled  with  plants  and  warbling 
birds,  was  in  itself  an  agreeable  lounge,  and  therefore  attractive  to  an 
Oriental.  Then,  again,  there  was  an  elegant  red  morocco  sofa,  under  a 
graceful  canopy  of  crimson  velvet,  on  which  his  Majesty  might  recline  if 
so  disposed.  But,  with  all  this,  Mr.  Melhuish  made  further  provision. 
He  desired  to  take  the  Shah  in  a  standing  position  first  of  all,  and  he 
accordingly  stationed  his  “head-rest”  by  the  side  of  a  splendid  gilt  and 
crimson  chair,  which  was  brought  from  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  palace 
for  the  purpose  ;  and  in  order  to  produce  an  artistic  effect  a  writing 
table  and  sofa  cushions  were  also  borrowed  for  the  occasion,  so  that 
altogether  the  royal  conservatory  was  most  successfully  converted  into  a 
photographing  room  of  a  very  superior  description  for  the  time  being. 
Thus,  artists  were  in  readiness  in  either  wing  of  the  palace  to  “  take  the 
Shah,”  and  although,  as  it  proved,  Mr.  Melhuish  was  the  honoured  rival, 
it  was  a  question  which  way  his  Majesty  would  turn  after  the  reception 
he  gave  to  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  a  party  of  the  nobility,  who 

paid  him  a  visit  to  inspect  his  magnificent  collection  of  jewels. _ 

Standard. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements  ;  but  in  no  case 
do  we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the 
small  cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is 
devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person 
proposing  the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publica¬ 
tion,  if  a  nom  de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will 
not  appear. 

An  English  concertina,  full  compass,  double  action,  in  good  condition  (by 
Wheatstone),  is  offered  in  exchange  for  studio  furniture  or  anything  useful. — 
Address,  H.  Sutherland,  44,  Ashwood,  Longton,  Staffordshire. 

A  bellows  camera  for  plates  8x5  inches,  and  a  pair  of  Dallmeyer’s  double 
combination  stereo,  lenses,  wanted  in  exchange  for  other  goods,  or  exchange 
and  part  cash  to  value. — Address,  A.  Wilkinson,  35,  Walworth-street, 
Sunderland. 

In  exchange  for  any  of  the  following  articles,  viz.,  a  carte  roller,  curtain,  or 
posing  chair,  I  will  give  an  excellent  quarter  lens,  in  condition  equal  to  new, 
by  Hermagis,  Paris.  Difference  adjusted  in  cash. — Address,  J.  Mackenzie, 
The  Studio,  Manson’s-lane,  Thurso,  N.B. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
w  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Geo.  F.-— Your  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  the  author  of  the  article,  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  will  communicate  with  you. 

Old  Photo.-— -We  tried  the  paper,  but  it  proved  to  be  very  bad  indeed.  The 
best  use  to  make  of  the  old  stock  is  to  utilise  it  for  making  envelopes. 

Con. — The  stain  inside  the  bottle  will  be  instantly  removed  by  the  application 
of  nitric  acid. 

J.  Ramage. — We  are  making  inquiry,  and  will  write  when  we  receive  the 
desired  information. 

Ignoramus. — We  know  of  no  other  means  of  obtaining  Rembrandt  effects  than 
by  a  judicious  disposition  of  screens  and  blinds. 

A.  B. — With  the  exception  of  the  articles  on  the  subject  of  microscopic  reduc¬ 
tions  which  have  appeared  in  this  Journal  we  know  of  no  others  that  we  can 
recommend. 

A.  G.  de  T. — There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  dissolving  eight  grains  of  bromide 
of  cadmium  in  an  ounce  of  collodion.  Do  not  add  it  direct  to  the  collodion ; 
but  dissolve  it  first  in  alcohol,  and  then  add  this  to  the  collodion.  Cadmium 
or  ammonium  will  prove  much  superior  to  potassium. 

Henry  Fraser.— The  globe  lens  is  not  generally  sold  in  this  country,  having 
been  superseded  by  more  recent  productions  which  answer  better.  The  only 
reply  we  can  make  to  the  question,  “whose  lenses  are  best?”  is  to 
advise  you  to  consult  our  advertising  pages,  where  you  will  find  the  business 
announcements  of  those  we  consider  the  best. 

G.  S. — The  drawing  of  the  enlarging  camera  is  accurately  made,  but  you  ought 
to  be  aware  that  an  entirely  different  adjustment  of  the  heliostat  is  required 
at  Aden  from  that  requisite  at  Liverpool.  A  condenser  of  twelve  inches  in 
diameter  will  not  cost  much  more  than  the  one  you  propose  to  obtain,  while 
the  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  light,  and  consequently  the  shortening  of 
the  exposure,  will  be  very  great. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon’s  Negatives. — In  reply  to  several  queries  we  are  glad  to 
be  able  to  state  that  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Gordon  a  negative  taken  by 
that  gentleman’s  new  process,  and  which  can  be  seen  at  our  Office,  2,  York- 
street,  Co  vent  garden.  All  who  have  already  examined  it  say  that  it  is 
“simply  perfect,”  the  truth  of  which  assertion  we  unhesitatingly  affirm. 
As  it  is  so  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  sight  of  Mr.  Gordon’s  negatives  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  this  opportunity  of  doing  so  should  be  embraced 
immediately. 

Robert  Bridoart. — 1.  The  advantage  of  the  particular  form  of  lens  to 
which  you  allude  is  said  to  be  that  a  bright  and  well-defined  image  can  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  a  larger  stop  than  could  be  used  with  the  old  focus. 
We  undoubtedly  prefer  it  to  the  other.— 2.  We  do  not  know  the  address  of 
MM.  Ferrier  and  Soulier. — 1.  To  print  in  clouds  from  a  sky  or  cloud  negative 
it  is  necessary  that  the  sky  of  the  landscape  negative  be  opaque.  First 
print  the  landscape  ;  then  shield  what  is  printed  by  a  suitable  mask  and 
apply  the  cloud  negative,  taking  care  to  expose  only  for  a  short  time. 

Rector.-— Do  not  indulge  in  your  desire  or  carry  out  your  intention  of  making 
a  portrait  lens  of  rock  crystal,  for  it  will  assuredly  involve  you  in  much 
expense  and  trouble,  without  any  commensurate  gain.  If  the  choice  lay 
between  constructing  a  lens  of  any  one  kind  of  glass  and  rock  crystal  there 
would  then  be  a  show  of  reason  on  your  side,  as  this  body  possesses  a  high 
refractive  with  a  low  dispersive  index  ;  but  a  lens  made  of  it  would  not  have 
its  visual  and  chemical  foci  coincident,  whereas  by  using  two  kinds  of  glass 
that  disadvantage  would  be  obviated.  A  lens  of  the  latter  description  will 
cost  but  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  one  of  rock  crystal,  and  will  answer  very 
much  better. 

G.  D — A  photographer  possesses  no  copyright  whatever  in  any  portrait  taken 
by  him,  unless  the  subject  of  the  portrait  makes  over  the  copyright  to  the 
photographer  in  writing.  Of  course  the  sitter  can  convey  the  copyright  of 
a  portrait  to  any  person  other  than  the  photographer  who  has  taken  it;  but 
although  the  holder  of  the  copyright  can  prevent  the  photographer  from 
producing  a  single  copy  from  the  negative  without  permission,  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  on  the  other  hand,  may  refuse,  if  he  choose,  to  allow  the  negative, 
which  is  his  property,  to  be  used  for  or  by  the  holder  of  the  copyright.  The 
latter,  how  ever,  can  copy  any  print  from  the  original  negative,  and  thus  obtain 
another  negative  for  himself. 


Spirit  Photographs. — The  publication  of  Mr.  Beattie’s  article  in  our  last 
number  has  been  the  cause  of  our  receiving  several  letters  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Stephen  Long  says  that  it  is  very  evident  that  in  some  point  or  other 
Mr.  Beattie  must  have  been  deceived  ;  but  he  does  not  mention  the  particular 
point  at  which  the  deception  was,  in  his  opinion,  practised. - “  Alpha  ”  ex¬ 

presses  his  opinion  that  if  he  had  had  such  a  chance  as  that  accorded  to  Mr. 
Beattie  he  would  have  found  out  the  secret.  This  opinion  has  also  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  others,  both  recently  and  at  the  period  when  the  subject  was  first 

mooted  some  years  ago. - Mr.  John  S.  Ferguson  accepts  the  experiment  as 

being  perfectly  conclusive  that  spirit  photography  is  a  fact ;  but  “  A  Sceptic,” 
while  quite  satisfied  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  spirit  apart  from  matter, 
thinks  it  extremely  probable  that  the  spirit  photographer  has  discovered 
some  means  of  projecting  into  space  an  image  which,  while  invisible  to 
ordinary  vision,  shall  yet  be  visible  to  the  sensitive  plate  through  the  agency 
of  the  lens ;  and  he  quotes  an  opinion  expressed  some  time  ago  by  the 
“Peripatetic  Photographer”  respecting  the  formation  of  an  image  of  this 
kind  by  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  spectrum,  which,  if  formed,  might  be 

photographed  easily  enough,  but  could  not  be  seen. - “  Scotticus,”  referring 

to  the  clothes  of  the  ghosts  in  Mr.  Beattie’s  photographs,  says  it  would  Le 
interesting  to  know  whether  the  black  drapery  and  coloured  plaid  were 
imported  into  ghost-land  from  Manchester  or  Galashiels.  “  If  the  ghosts  of 
our  cast-off  garments  are  floating  about,  what  a  mercy  it  is,”  he  says,  “  that 
we  cannot  see  them  !  ”  His  advice,  as  regards  future  experiments,  is  that 
when  Mr.  Beattie  (or  any  one  else,  we  suppose)  next  visits  the  spirit  photo¬ 
grapher  he  should  do  so  in  the  company  of  two  or  three  other  photographers, 
purchase  new  glass,  operate  himself,  having  one  witness  in  the  dark  room, 
another  in  the  glass  room  during  exposure,  and  a  third  behind  the  back¬ 
ground  with  the  medium.  The  negative,  when  taken  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  is  then  to  be  sent  to  us  to  be  reported  upon.  But  suppose,  for  a 
moment,  that  we  found  more  figures  upon  the  negative  than  the  witness 
present  in  the  glass  room  certified  were  “sitting  ”  at  the  time — how  then  ? 
Would  our  friend  “Scotticus”  then  proclaim  his  belief  in  spirit  photo¬ 
graphy  ? - Another  correspondent,  “  S.  A.,”  says,  very  conclusively,  if  not 

altogether  logically,  “  I  shall  never  believe  in  spirit  photography,  no  matter 
what  evidence  in  favour  of  it  is  produced.  I  would  not  believe,  even  if  I 
saw  it !  ” 

Received. — Dr.  Monckhoven’s  Traite  General  de  Ph otograph ie — Sixiem e 
Edition;  C.  B.;  Miss  Houghton ;  W.  W. ;  W.  T.  Bashford;  A.  J. 
Simpson  (Australia) ;  D.  Winstanley ;  and  others.  In  our  next. 


Transparencies. — Mr.  Henry  T.  Anthony  having,  in  his  Photo- 
grapic  Bulletin,  published  an  article  on  transparencies  by  Mr.  Sutton 
which  appeared  in  our  pages,  makes  the  following  observations  on  that 
article: — “The  above  remarks  of  Mr.  Sutton  on  the  subject  of  trans¬ 
parencies  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  all  interested  in  photography. 
The  great  difficulty  in  making  them  suitable  for  exhibition  by  means  of 
the  magic  lantern  is  found  in  the  opaqueness  or  lack  of  transparency  in 
the  dark  portions  when  made  by  the  collodion  process.  A  combination 
of  albumen  and  collodion  could  probably  be  used,  and  we  would 
suggest  the  following: — Make  first  a  solution  of  pure  albumen  and 
chloride  of  ammonia  six  grains  to  the  ounce.  Flow  a  plate  and  dry. 
When  dry  flow  over  it  a  thin  collodion  prepared  by  using  three  grains 
of  cotton  to  equal  quantities  of  alcohol  and  ether.  Dry  again,  and 
immerse  in  a  thirty-grain  silver  solution  acidified  with  glacial  acetic 
acid.  After  a  sufficient  immersion  wash  the  plate  slightly  and  allow  to 
dry ;  then  print  as  usual  under  a  negative.  After  printing  tone  to  any 
desired  extent.  We  have  heretofore  obtained  some  beautiful  results  by 
this  process.” 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Weeks  ending  July  1  §th,  1873. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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IMPROVING  THE  ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

An  article  by  Dr.  Edward  Gordon  in  our  last  number  describes  ex¬ 
periments  undertaken  with  the  view  of  imparting  a  greater  degree 
of  vitality  to  a  process  which  all  acknowledge  to  be  excellent  and  yet 
few  practice.  We  refer  to  the  albumen  negative  process  upon  glass. 

The  collodio-albumen  process  is  nearly  as  well  known  as  any  of 
the  whole  tribe  of  “processes,”  and  pictures  of  the  most  charming 
description  are  ever  and  anon  supplied  to  our  exhibitions  as  the 
result  of  this  method  of  taking  negatives.  Its  complexity  and  the 
known  dual  nature  of  its  formation  have,  however,  deterred  many 
from  practising  it.  To  these  the  article  by  Dr.  Gordon  will  afford 
great  relief,  for  he  makes  a  systematic  inquiry  into  the  cui  bono  of 
the  collodion  used  in  the  process,  and  finds  that,  after  all,  its  func¬ 
tion  is  of  a  purely  mechanical  nature. 

This  opinion  has  been  corroborated  by  one  of  the  most  successful 
collodio-albumen  artists  in  the  metropolis — Mr.  W.  H.  Price — 
who  expresses  great  satisfaction  with  the  views  enunciated  in  the 
article  in  question.  This  gentleman  tells  us  that  he  has  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  held  the  opinion  expressed  as  to  the  mechanical 
nature  of  the  substratum,  and  that  it  was  proved  to  him  conclusively 
by  the  following  incident : — Some  time  ago,  when  preparing  collodio- 
albumen  plates,  he  used  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  horny  collodion,  the 
result  of  which  was  that,  although  the  negatives  were  good,  the  film 
of  albumen  separated  from  that  of  the  collodion  underneath.  On 
an  examination  of  the  two  films  the  interesting  result  was  ascer¬ 
tained  that  none  of  the  image  whatever  was  found  in  the  collodion 
substratum,  but  all  of  it  existed  in  the  albumen.  This  experiment 
is  quite  conclusive  as  to  the  chemical  aid  afforded,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  not  afforded,  by  the  collodion  film.  The  great  use 
of  the  collodion  substratum,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Price,  as  in  that 
of  Dr.  Gordon,  is  the  power  it  gives  of  holding  a  larger  amount  of 
albumen  on  the  glass. 

The  proper  kind  of  substratum  is  one  possessing  a  porous, 
sandy  surface,  so  as  to  entangle  the  greatest  amount  of  albumen 
and  cause  it  to  adhere  to  the  glass.  Accepting  this  as  true, 
which  it  undoubtedly  is,  then  it  follows  that  the  thicker  the  albumen 
the  better  it  is  for  photographic  purposes.  In  practice  Mr.  Price 
admits  and  acts  upon  this,  for  to  eight  ounces  of  albumen  he  adds 
only  one  ounce  of  water,  or  just  as  much  as  serves  to  dissolve  the 
iodides  and  bromides  used  for  salting  the  albumen.  Not  only  so, 
but,  in  order  to  guard  against  attenuating  the  film,  this  gentleman 
makes  a  point  of  using  the  albumen  of  ducks’  eggs  in  preference  to 
that  from  hens’  eggs,  the  albumen  of  the  former  being  much  stronger 
than  that  of  the  latter;  and,  adopting  a  suggestion  we  recently  made, 
increases  the  proportion  of  the  bromides  to  such  an  extent  that 
these  salts  are  on  the  verge  of  crystallisation  when  the  film  is  dry. 
The  maximum  quantity  of  albumen  is  got  in  the  film  by  not  merely 
pouring  the  albumen  off  and  on  the  collodionised  surface,  but  by 
actually  immersing  the  plate  in  it  for  a  short  time. 

When  a  sufficiently  dense  film  can  be  obtained  the  collodion  sub¬ 
stratum  is  then  of  no  use.  The  method  adopted  by  the  late  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson,  of  Rome,  was  to  iodise  the  albumen  nearly  up  to  the  point  of 
crystallisation,  and,  after  the  plate  was  dry,  then  to  expose  it  to  the 


* 

vapour  of  iodine  until  the  film  became  of  a  rich,  deep,  golden 
colour.  In  this  way  he  obtained  a  dense,  creamy  film. 

But  there  really  ought  to  be  no  great  difficulty  in  securing  an 
albumen  film  of  any  degree  of  thickness.  This  may  be  effected  in 
several  ways.  The  first  anff  most  obvious  manner  is  to  level  the 
plate  carefully  and  pour  on  a  larger  quantity  than  usual ;  for  by 
evaporation  the  water  will  soon  be  dissipated,  leaving  a  thick  film. 
Another  way  is  to  apply  a  second  coating  to  the  plate  after  the  first 
has  become  dry,  taking  care  to  adopt  one  of  the  numerous  means 
known  for  preventing  the  second  application  from  dissolving  away 
the  first  one.  Some  experiments  we  once  tried  for  another  purpose 
satisfy  us  that  an  albumen  solution  of  great  strength  and  thickness 
may  be  prepared  by  using  desiccated  albumen.  It  is,  doubtless, 
known  to  many  readers  that  albumen  can  be  obtained  in  the  solid 
form  as  flakes.  These  are  prepared  by  exposing  the  white  of  egga^ 
or  the  serum  of  bullocks’  blood,  spread  upon  plates  of  metal  or 
glass,  to  a  current  of  dry  air  until  it  dries  into  a  horn-like  substance, 
which  may  be  kept  in  this  form  until  required  for  use.  It  dissolves 
in  cold  water,  and,  we  need  scarcely  say,  may  be  made  into  a  solu¬ 
tion  possessing  any  desired  degree  of  viscidity  or  thickness. 

A  correspondent  informs  us  that,  apropos  of  the  albumen  process 
of  M.  Ferrier,  when  he  was  in  Rome  a  few  years  ago  he  saw  a  pupil 
of  M.  Ferrier’s  go  through  the  whole  operation  of  preparing  plates, 
and  on  these  plates  he  saw  several  exquisite  transparencies  printed  ; 
but  that  on  that  occasion  there  was  no  substratum  of  collodion 
used,  the  albumen  having  been  applied  to  the  clean  glass.  The 
developer  was  made  quite  warm  before  it  was  applied,  and  the 
desired  tone  was  given  to  the  picture  by  immersing  it  in  a  weak . 
gold  toning  bath,  and  not  by  means  of  mercury,  as  was  formerly  re¬ 
ported  of  M.  Ferrier.  Be  this  as  it  may,  and  we  quite  believe  it, 
we  have  had  transparencies  bearing  the  name  of  MM.  Ferrier  and 
Soulier  which  were  toned  with  mercury,  and  which  eventually 
became  of  a  very  disagreeable  colour.  Our  readers  may  remember 
an  article  we  devoted  to  this  subject  about  two  years  ago,  in  which  we 
gave  directions  for  effecting  the  restoration  of  these  faded  beauties. 

From  what  we  have  here  written  it  will  be  seen  that  the  collodio- 
albumen  process  is,  after  all,  nothing  but  the  original  albumen 
process  with  a  substratum ;  and  it  will  be  inferred  that  where  this 
substratum  is  used  it  need  not  be  of  collodion  at  all,  whether  plain, 
washed,  or  excited,  but  may  consist  of  anything  that  will  form  a 
couch  for  the  albumen,  with  a  texture  sufficiently  fibrous  or  rough  to 
retain  as  much  albumen  as  possible. 

This  reminds  us  that  the  Taupenot  process  had  scarcely  been 
well  published  until  one  of  our  predecessors  advised  the  use  of  a 
substratum  formed  by  a  solution  of  gutta-percha  in  preference  to 
one  of  collodion. 

We  trust  to  hear  still  more  concerning  the  improvement  of  the 
albumen  process. 


EFFECT  OF  LIGHT  ON  SELENIUM. 

Some  very  curious  experiments  have  lately  been  made,  which  seem 
to  prove  that  light  exerts  a  remarkable  action  upon  the  rare  chemical 
element,  selenium,  discovered  by  the  illustrious  chemist,  Berzelius. 
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Selenium  is  well  known  as  a  body  incapable  of  transmitting  elec¬ 
tricity  in  its  ordinary  condition ;  it  is,  therefore,  regarded  as  a  good 
insulator.  But  it  has  been  found  that  the  element  is  only  a  good 
insulator  when  it  is  not  exposed  to  light.  When  a  bar  of  selenium 
is  placed  in  the  path  of  a  feeble  current  of  galvanic  electricity,  and 
a  very  delicate  galvanometer  likewise  included  in  the  circuit,  no  de¬ 
flection  of  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  is  obtained  while  the 
selenium  is  in  the  dark ;  but  if  a  ray  of  light  be  allowed  to  fall  on 
the  bar  a  very  strong  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  takes 
place,  and  on  cutting  off  the  light  the  pointer  returns  to  its  original 
position. 

It  is  not  known  with  certainty  whether  this  effect  is  due  to  the 
blue  or  the  red  rays ;  but  observations  sufficient  in  number  to  settle 
the  point  will,  no  doubt,  be  forthcoming  to  decide  it.  Meanwhile,  we 
are  in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature  of  the  action  of  light  on  the  selenium. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  case  is  essentially  different — at 
least,  seemingly  so — from  all  the  cases  we  are  familiar  with  in  our 
photographic  experience ;  since  in  all  familiar  instances  compounds 
are  dealt  with,  but  here  we  have  a  simple  body  shown  to  be 
sensitive  to  the  action  of  light  in  a  very  peculiar  way. 

This  subject  is  one  which  has  created  much  interest,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  be  carefully  investigated.  Is  the  action  purely  physical  ?  or 
is  it  chemical  ?  An  affirmative  reply  to  the  former  might  be  antici¬ 
pated  ;  but  we  should  still  want  to  know  of  what  kind  this  action 
happens  to  be. 


A  NEW  EMULSION  PROCESS. 

Our  notice  of  this  process  this  week  will  be  brief.  An  advertisement 
appeared  in  our  last  and  present  numbers  stating  that  an  artist  re¬ 
siding  in  Peckham,  Mr.  Burgess,  has  discovered  an  entirely  new 
emulsion  process.  We  obtained  samples  of  his  preparation  and  have 
given  the  process  a  trial. 

Before  stating  the  results,  we  may  say  that  there  is  no  collodion  in 
the  matter  at  all.  Instead  of  collodion,  a  colloidal  substance — 
without  doubt  gelatine,  with,  probably,  some  admixture  of  albumen — 
is  used ;  and  the  sensitive  material,  which  we  assume  to  be  bromide 
of  silver,  is  introduced  in  such  a  way  as  to  necessitate  no  washing. 
Of  course  as  the  emulsion  is  altogether  organic,  no  “  organifier”  or 
preservative  is  required. 

The  method  of  preparing  a  plate  is  extremely  simple.  The  emul¬ 
sion,  after  being  slightly  warmed,  is  merely  poured  upon  the  glass,  is 
allowed  to  dry,  and — that  is  all.  The  plate  is  then  ready  either  for 
immediate  exposure  or  for  storing  away. 

In  the  experiments  we  tried  the  plates  were  quite  dry,  although 
we  understand  that  they  can  be  used  wet ;  and,  in  exposing,  we  ad¬ 
hered  as  literally  as  possible  to  the  instructions  given,  viz.,  that  the 
exposure  should  be  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  would  be  given 
to  a  wet  collodion  plate.  On  the  application  of  the  developer  (alka¬ 
line  pyro.)  the  picture  rapidly  made  its  appearance,  every  detail 
being  visible.  These  details  were  afterwards  brought  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree  of  intensity  by  the  application  of  the  usual  acid  pyro.  and  silver. 
One  negative  was  intentionally  over-intensified,  and  became  very 
dense ;  hence  we  infer  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  intensity.  Respect¬ 
ing  its  capability  for  rendering  detail,  all  that  we  shall  say  at 
present  is  that  it  holds  its  own  against  collodion.  On  examining  the 
structure  of  the  image  under  the  miscroscope  the  deposit  appears  to 
be  very  fine. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Burgess,  who  is  an  artist  rather  than  a  pho¬ 
tographer,  upon  the  bold  and  highly-successful  step  he  has  taken  in 
seeking  to  escape  altogether  from  the  trammels  of  collodion.  We 
have  on  several  occasions  expressed  our  opinion  that  effective  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  collodion  might  advantageously  be  adopted ;  and  we  are 
pleased  to  find  that  Mr.  Burgess  has  been  successful.  We  shall 
inform  our  readers  of  the  result  of  further  experiments. 


A  few  weeks  since  a  continental  subscriber  sent  us  some  flocculent 
matter  like  thistle-down,  asking  our  opinion  as  to  its  probable  merits 
ns  a  substance  for  converting  into  pyroxyline.  We  referred  the 
matter  to  a  gentleman  whom  we  knew  to  possess  more  experience  in 


the  manufacture  of  different  kinds  of  pyroxyline  than  most  experimen¬ 
talists — we  allude  to  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley.  As  the  result  of  his 
experiments  with  the  down  in  question,  Colonel  Wortley  has  sent  us 
some  dry  emulsion  plates  prepared  with  collodion  made  from  that 
material.  We  find  that  in  respect  of  sensitiveness  and  general 
character  they  are  quite  equal  to  the  excellent  plates  now  prepared 
commercially  under  the  superintendence  of  this  gentleman ;  indeed 
in  all  the  trials  we  made  of  these  new  plates  we  never  exceeded  a 
wet-plate  exposure.  This  experiment  is  exceedingly  interesting, 
showing  as  it  does  the  variety  of  substances  from  which  pyroxyline 
of  a  high  quality  may  be  obtained. 


MODIFICATIONS  IN  THE  NEW  CARBON  PROCESSES 
CALLED  “  MARIO  TYPE  BY  CONTACT  ”  AND  “  MARIO- 

TYPE  BY  PRESSURE.” 

[From  the  French  of  M.  A.  Marion.  ] 

On  the  4th  of  April  last  I  had  the  honour  to  communicate  to  the 
Photographic  Society  of  France  two  new  processes — or  rather  a 
certain  modification  of  the  formulae  for  greasy  inks,  and  a  mode  of 
operating  with  bichromatised  gelatine — absolutely  new.  At  the 
same  time  I  announced  that  the  materials  for  these  processes  were 
ready  for  the  market. 

And  now  I  have  to  submit  another  process  to  the  Society,  which 
yields  nothing  to  the  other  two  either  in  novelty  or  curious  origi¬ 
nality.  It  consists  of  a  combination  wherein  alum  and  the  papier 
mixtionnes  (gelatine  tissues)  are  substituted  for  the  greasy  inks,  and 
which  is  worked  without  the  intervention  of  light.  A  vertical  screw 
or  lever  press  is  necessary  for  this  process  as  for  those  with  the 
printers’  inks,  and  this  I  am  studying  to  supply  in  the  most  con¬ 
venient  form. 

The  process  has  the  triple  advantage  of  requiring  only  one  sensi¬ 
tising  and  insulation  under  the  negative.  The  impression  or  matrix 
thus  obtained  being  simply  inked  with  alum  water,  if  the  phrase 
may  be  permitted,  serves  to  print  the  design  on  the  papier  mixtionne, 
which  will  transmit  it  to  the  supporting  paper. 

The  mode  of  operation  is  this : — Take  the  Mariotype  tissue  D, 
the  same  which  serves  for  the  printing  inks,  and  of  which  I  distribute 
new  samples  to  the  members  present.  This  sheet  of  gelatine  is  of  a 
dull  white  tint,  and  is  sensitised  with  bichromate  of  potash  of  the 
strength  of  4  to  the  100.  Dry  it  and  place  it  under  a  positive  for 
a  suitable  time,  easily  determinable  by  the  eye,  for  the  image  is 
apparent. 

It  is  now  softened  by  being”put  in  a  solution  of  alum  2  to  the  100. 
The  effect  which  this  produces  is  the  same  as  that  we  pointed  out 
when  working  with  water  simply  in  the  printers’  ink  process,  namely, 
the  swelling  of  the  more  isolated  parts  and  consequent  hollowness  of 
the  insoluble  parts,  graduated  according  to  the  action  of  the  light. 
It  is  well  to  mark  the  difference  which  exists  between  this  process  of 
impression  and  that  of  the  greasy  inks.  For  the  latter  a  negative 
must  be  used,  while  for  the  one  we  are  now  speaking  of  it  is  necessary 
to  employ  a  positive.  The  reason  of  this  I  shall  explain  presently. 

When  we  have  got  a  piece  of  gelatine  engraved  in  this  way  by  the 
light  it  is  ready  for  contact  with  the  alum.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  give  a  metallic  support  to  the  gelatine  film,  as  we  shall  show  here¬ 
after.  Make  now  a  solution  as  follows : — 


Water . 100  grammes  (about  4  ounces). 

Alum .  3  „  (  ,,  drachm). 


It  is  this  solution  of  alum  which  replaces  the  ink.  The  light-en¬ 
graved  surface  is  coated  by  means  of  a  sponge ;  the  excess  of  the 
fluid  is  removed,  and  then  we  proceed  to  print  it  by  means  of  pressure 
against  the  papier  mixtionne.  This  is  simply  done  by  placing  the 
mixtionne  against  the  matrix  covered  with  alum  and  applying 
pressure.  The  parts  which  the  light  has  not  affected  absorb  the 
alum  water,  while  those  rendered  insoluble  by  the  action  of  the  light 
are  not  affected  by  it,  and  remain  dry  precisely  the  same  as  in  the 
process  with  ink,  with  only  this  difference — that  in  this  case  those 
parts  are  moistened  which  ought  to  give  us  the  picture ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  with  the  ink  processes  the  parts  which  have  rejected 
the  water  are  those  which  give  us  the  various  shades  of  the  image. 

If  with  the  Mariotype  by  pressure  we  had  employed  a  negative 
for  the  type  or  matrix  we  would  have  obtained  a  negative  print  on 
the  paper.  This  it  is  well  to  note  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

In  order  to  print  another  sheet  of  the  mixtionne  tissue  it  is  simply 
necessary  to  moisten  the  “  type”  anew  with  the  same  alum  solution, 
and  so  with  each  new  sheet.  Dry  it  each  time  with  the  badger,  and 
repeat  the  pressure  every  time  that  a  print  is  required. 
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When  the  desired  quantity  has  been  obtained  the  next  thing  is 
how  to  treat  them.  The  first  thing  is  to  stick  them  on  the  support¬ 
ing  sheet  of  coagulated  albumen  and  plunge  the  two — the  mixtionne 
and  the  albumenised — under  water,  and  then  drawing  them  together 
whip  them  sharply  out  of  it  and  place  the  two  on  a  glass.  A  scraper 
will  now  chase  out  the  bubbles  of  air  and  excess  of  water  that  may 
lie  between,  and  suffice  to  cause  them  to  adhere. 

The  light  thus  comes  into  this  process  only  in  forming  the  “  type  ” 
or  paper  negative.  All  the  other  operations  may  be  done  in  full 
daylight.  The  alum  replaces  the  action  of  the  light.  When  the  two 
papers  have  adhered  leave  them  for  some  time  in  contact.  Under 
this  contact  the  albumenised  paper  is  separated  from  the  coloured 
design  by  the  thickness  of  the  tissue.  The  picture  is  afterwards 
developed  in  the  usual  way,  as  I  have  before  indicated. 

The  half-tints  are  admirably  preserved  in  the  prints,  and,  contrary 
to  what  we  obtain  with  the  printers’  ink,  the  picture  is  the  right  way 
on  the  paper,  simply  from  the  natural  course  of  things  in  changing 
an  image  from  the  one  sheet  to  the  other. 

This  process,  too,  permits  a  great  number  of  prints  to  be  made  in 
a  short  space  of  time,  and  of  perfectly  equal  value,  simply  by  once 
exposing  a  sheet  of  prepared  tissue  under  a  positive — all  that  is 
required  being  merely  the  pressure  of  the  machine  each  time  the 
matrix  and  the  prepared  mixtionne  are  brought  in  contact.  The 
work  can  be  proceeded  with  as  well  by  night  as  by  day ;  and  there 
is,  therefore,  no  hindrance  whatever  to  constant  production. 

When  so  practical  a  process  shall  have  received  the  consecration 
of  time,  and  when  it  has  been  exhibited  in  its  true  excellence  by 
abler  hands  than  mine,  we  may  predict  what  it  will  be. 

I  would  remark,  by  way  of  supplement,  that,  for  giving  greater 
solidity  to  the  gelatine  matrix,  and  enabling  it  to  resist  better  both 
the  repeated  pressures  and  frequent  wettings  to  which  it  has  to 
submit,  it  is  necessary  to  expose  the  back  of  it  all  over  to  the  light, 
by  which  means  it  is  made  like  a  sheet  of  leather,  which  gives  a 
considerable  strengthening  to  it,  after  which  it  may  be  fixed  to  a 
metallic  plate  as  I  before  remarked. 

In  order  to  secure  that  this  back  impression  shall  be  uniform  and 
not  too  far  carried  into  the  film,  lest  it  should  hurt  the  picture  on 
the  other  side,  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful,  and  the  following  mode 
of  working  is  to  be  recommended : — Reserve  two  squares  of  the 
mixtionne  D  of  two  or  three  centimetres  in  width,  and  place  them  in 
a  frame,  the  one  on  the  other,  under  a  black  paper  pierced  with 
holes.  Take  this  frame  to  the  light  at  the  same  time  as  the  one  in 
which  you  have  placed  the  sheet  meant  for  the  matrix,  and  which  is 
to  be  exposed  on  the  back,  but  which  it  is  well  to  cover  with  a  sheet 
of  tissue  paper  before  exposing,  so  that  the  light  may  be  slightly 
intercepted  and  the  insolubility  of  the  sheet  retarded. 

It  is  evident  that  the  actinic  light  will  penetrate  more  quickly  the 
tissue  which  is  unsecured  than  that  which  is  covered,  and  that 
when  the  light  has  got  through  the  holes  in  the  black  paper  so  far  as 
to  reach  and  act  on  the  under  strip  of  mixtionne  it  will  be  quite  time 
to  stop  its  action  on  the  back  of  the  matrix,  for  the  maximum 
horniness  will  by  that  time  have  been  obtained— -all,  in  fact,  which 
is  necessary  to  ensure  its  being  unaffected  by  the  damping  and 
working  in  the  press. 

The  metallic  support  of  which  I  spoke  ought  to  be  covered  with  a 
layer  of  caoutchouc.  When  this  is  dry  plunge  the  plate  and  the 
matrix  together  into  warm  water,  and  bring  them  into  contact  there. 
After  this  is  done  withdraw  them,  and  with  the  rackle  or  scraper 
proceed  to  cause  the  two  surfaces  to  adhere  uniformly  and  closely. 
The  printing  may  then  be  proceeded  with  to  any  extent  desired. 


ON  COLLODION. 

[A.  communication  to  the  Chicago  Photographic  Association. 

My  method  is  to  prepare  plain  collodion  in  quantity,  say  three  or 
four  pounds,  more  or  less,  as  the  nature  and  extent  of  my  business 
may  require.  Plain  collodion  will  keep  any  length  of  time.  After 
making,  put  away  to  settle  and  for  use. 

My  sensitising  solution  I  prepare  as  follows : — 

Alcohol  .  1  ounce. 

Iodide  of  ammonium  .  32  grains. 

Bromide  of  cadmium  . . . . .  24  ,, 

Let  settle  before  using. 

Collodion  for  Use.— Take  lialf-a-pound  of  plain  collodion,  add  one 
ounce  of  sensitising  solution,  shake  well  and  use.  This  I  call 
collodion  No.  1.  I  also  prepare — 

No.  2. 

Plain  collodion  ...* . . .  1  ounce. 

Iodide  of  ammonium  . 3  grains. 

Iodide  of  cadmium .  1  grain. 

Iodide  of  potassium . . . 1  „ 


No.  3. 

Plain  collodion .  1  ounce. 

Bromide  of  cadmium  .  3  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium .  2  ,, 

Bromide  of  ammonium  .  1  grain. 

I  make  up  half-a-pound  of  each  kind  for  use. 

Mix  No.  2  or  No.  3  with  No.  1,  equal  parts,  and  you  have  a 
collodion  to  suit  any  subject.  Nos.  1  and  2  make  a  harsh  "collodion — 
useful  where  strong  contrast  is  required,  and  good  for  copying.  Nos.  1 
and  3  make  a  very  delicate  collodion,  and  just  the  thing  for  white 
drapery  and  babies’  pictures,  giving  plenty  of  detail  if  you  have 
managed  your  light  correctly. 

I  use  all  the  bromide  I  can  in  my  collodion  consistent  with 
strength  and  vigour.  For  views  I  use  Anthony’s  negative  and  mv 
No.  2,  equal  parts.  I  expose  my  landscape  negatives  longer,  I 
think,  than  most  photographers,  and  never  want  to  see  any  pure 
white  anywhere  in  my  pictures.  P.  B.  Gkeen. 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY. — ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF 
THE  SENSITIVE  SURFACE. 

[Translated  from  a  work  on  the  subject,  recently  issued,  by  M.  Geymet  ] 

I  have  tried  gelatine,  fish  glue,  and  strong  common  glue  used  singly, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  sensitive  “  couch”  necessary  to  this  pro¬ 
cess,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  and  most  solid 
bed  is  formed  by  using  a  mixture  composed  of  equal  parts  of  all  three 
kinds  of  glue. 

Fish  glue  gives  a  fine  delicate  layer,  but  is  deficient  in  solidity.  It 
may  be  used  alone  for  obtaining  some  extra  fine  sample  prints,  or 
for  experiment,  but  it  cannot  be  used  where  much  work  is  ex¬ 
pected  from  it. 

The  three  substances  must  be  pure  and  perfectly  free  from  greasy 
matter,  which  is  often  found  in  them  if  they  are  carelessly  made.  In 
this  case,  when  it  is  present,  one  need  not  be  astonished  to  find  that 
when  the  ink  is  applied  it  sticks  pretty  equally  all  over  the  surface 
of  the  stone.  When  this  occurs  you  may  be  sure  fatty  matter  is  the 
cause  of  it. 

I  have  often  experienced  great  trouble  from  using  substances  thus 
badly  prepared,  and,  therefore,  can  put  the  reader  the  better  on  his 
guard  should  untoward  things  haunt  him  in  his  first  attempts.  Such 
matters  are  easily  remedied. 

The  three  substances  are  not  soluble  in  the  same  degree,  and  it  is 
therefore  handy  to  dissolve  the  glue  and  the  isinglass  together  on  the 
fire  ;  but  they  must  first  be  allowed  to  swell  in  cold  or  warm  water 
for  some  hours,  or  for  a  whole  night  if  you  are  not  pressed  for  time. 
It  should  be  stirred  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  it  settling  to  the 
bottom  of  the  jar  in  which  it  is  melting.  Should  any  of  it  get  burnt, 
and  the  carbonised  particles  pass  afterwards  through  the  filter,  they 
would  spoil  the  perfection  of  the  “  couch.” 

The  solution  may  be  filtered  through  flannel,  which  should  be 
carefully  gathered  together  and  wrung  out,  so  as  not  to  let  any  of  it 
be  lost. 

Fish  glue  is  not  entirely  soluble,  and  whatever  of  it  resists  a  quarter 
of  an  hour’s  boiling  ought  to  be  let  alone.  The  gelatine  is  dissolved 
in  the  water  bath,  or  by  putting  it  over  the  glue  while  boiling  (which 
amounts  to  the  saline  thing),  only  taking  care  that  the  water  does  not 
boil  into  it.  Filter  it  into  the  same  receptacle  with  the  other  two 
glues  and  then  add  the  bichromate  of  potassium,  and  put  it  on  the 
fire  to  mix  the  various  substances  well  for  a  few  minutes,  giving  it  a 
slight  stir.  This  last  operation  gives  solidity  to  the  film,  and  ought 
not  therefore  to  be  neglected. 

All  these  operations,  even  to  coating  the  copper  plate  (which  I 
prefer  to  the  zinc  or  even  to  the  stone),  can  be  done  in  open  day¬ 
light.  I  have  always  so  worked,  for  the  light  is  only  injurious  after 
the  surface  of  the  film  has  got  dry.  After  that  the  light  of  gas 
ought  to  be  avoided,  and  after  much  experience  I  have  found  the 
light  of  a  candle  in  a  lantern  the  safest  thing  to  work  with. 

The  quantities  of  gelatine,  of  fish  glue,  and  strong  glue  which  are 
used  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  water  which  dissolves  them. 
I  shall  therefore  state  my  formulae,  but  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that 
the  relative  proportions  are  considerably  affected  by  evaporation, 
and  that  it  will,  therefore,  be  well  to  regulate  the  strength  of  the 
sensitive  “couch”  by  allowing  the  mixture  to  drain  well  off  the 
surface  of  the  supporting  plate. 

Fokmula  No.  1. 


Water . 200  cubic  centimetres. 

Gelatine..., .  12  grammes  (about  6f  drachms). 
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Formula  No.  2. 

Water . 400  cubic  centimetres. 

Fish  glue . 12  grammes. 

Flanders  glue .  12  ,, 

Add,  after  it  is  dissolved  and  filtered — 

Bichromate  of  potash  .  12  „ 

Formula  No.  3 
gives  equally  good  results : — 

Water . 100  cubic  centimetres. 

Gelatine .  15  grammes. 

Bichromate  of  potash  in  crystals  3  „ 

Dissolve  first  the  gelatine,  and  then  add  the  chromic  salt,  powdering 
it  and  melting  it  in  a  little  warm  water.  Leave  the  preparation  on 
the  fire  for  ten  minutes. 

The  sensitive  gelatine  which  is  not  used  the  day  it  is  made  may 
be  used  just  as  well  on  the  morrow,  even  if  left  in  the  light. 

Besides  formulae,  here  are  some  principles  which  may  serve  as  a 
guide : — 

The  solidity  of  the  “ couch”  and  the  vigour  of  the  prints  depend 
on  the  quantity  of  bichromate  added  to  the  gelatine.  Further :  the 
duration  of  the  insulation  is  lessened  if  the  dose  of  bichromate  be 
too  strong ;  and  it  is  not  with  this  process  a  question  of  insolubility, 
as  with  the  carbon  processes. 

If  but  little  bichromate  is  added  to  the  gelatine  the  impression 
can  still  be  obtained  if  taken  in  daylight,  and  if  an  exposure  be 
allowed  proportioned  to  the  weakness  of  the  film  in  the  sensitising 
element.  But  a  surface  slightly  bichromatised  offers,  to  begin  with, 
no  solidity,  and  the  prints  therefrom  are  usually  grey  and  feeble. 

I  have  given  the  medium  proportions,  and  which  will  be  found 
quite  reliable ;  but  if  you  can  watch  very  carefully  the  desiccation  of 
the  surfaces,  and  quicken  or  lower  the  action  of  the  stove’s  heat  or 
of  a  closed  box  warmed  by  a  chafing  dish,  it  is  quite  possible  to 
work  with  films  chromatised  to  double  the  strength  I  have  assigned, 
so  long  as  the  salt  is  kept  from  crystallising  in  the  film.  It  is,  then, 
possible  to  unite  in  a  “  couch  ”  of  almost  no  thickness  at  all  a  dura¬ 
bility  under  working  and  a  brilliance  of  prints  which  are  all  that  can 
be  desired. 

Crystallisation  is  generally  produced  if  the  drying  be  done  too 
slowly.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  stove  be  too  much  heated, 
although  the  surfaces  will  dry  brilliantly  they  are  apt  to  be  irregular ; 
the  gelatine  becomes  brittle  in  every  sense.  With  a  lower  heat 
than  may  with  safety  be  used  on  the  other  hand  it  dries  in  tones  of 
varying  brilliancy,  which  are  reproduced  in  the  print. 

The  layer  of  gelatine  ought,  as  a  rule,  to  be  delicate,  and  without 
much  apparent  thickness  when  the  surface  is  dried ;  for  you  can  only 
get  a  bad  print  if  when  damped  the  film  swells  so  as  to  give  a  too 
great  relief.  People  are  led  to  imagine  that  in  the  case  of  repro¬ 
ducing  engravings  the  proofs  are  rendered  bolder  if  the  film  stands 
up  in  strong  relief.  Many  experimenters  have  stuck  by  the  way, 
and  never  reached  the  goal,  because  they  have  adhered  to  this  idea 
throughout  their  whole  experiments.  They  want  to  ink  the  relief  of 
the  gelatine,  forgetting  that  it  is  just  precisely  these  raised  moist 
portions  of  the  “couch”  to  which  the  greasy  ink  will  not  adhere. 

It  is  true  that  this  relief  will  take  ink  in  the  dry  state  if  the  gela¬ 
tine  be  treated  with  warm  water  after  insulation ;  but  in  this  case 
it  is  needful  to  operate  inversely,  and  on  a  very  thick  layer. 

It  is  now  too  late  to  try  the  method  of  typographic  printing  by  the 
direct  inking  of  the  gelatine  “couch”  or  the  mould  made  from  it. 
Results  can  certainly  be  obtained  so  by  means  of  galvano-plastic  gum 
by  inking  directly  the  “couch”  obtained  from  the  soluble  parts,  as 
they  do  in  carbon  printing.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  Woodburytype, 
where  they  print  from  a  mould.  For  the  rest,  these  essays  in  typo¬ 
graphic  printing,  however  interesting  to  the  amateur,  are  not  of 
practical  value.  Some  good  plates  may  be  obtained,  but  it  is  at  a 
great  cost  of  time  and  money.  The  graver  has  more  to  do  with  them 
than  the  galvanic  battery. 

So  far  as  my  process  is  concerned,  the  slighter  the  relief  the  better — 
barely  discernible  when  a  sponge  has  been  passed  over  the  surface. 
If  it  be  strong  the  fault  might  indeed  be  remedied ;  but  it  would  be  at 
a  great  cost  of  time,  seeing  that  one  would  have  to  wait  always  some 
time  between  pulling  a  print.  On  a  high  relief  the  roller  is  no  longer 
master  of  the  surface,  and  the  ink  is  deposited  anywhere. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  DIFFRACTION  GRATINGS. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute.] 

In  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  there  is  an  article  on  Photographs 
of  Diffraction  Gratings.  The  diffraction  gratings  are  glass  plates 
ruled  with  diamond  lines  of  various  widths,  from  four  to  twelve 


thousand  to  the  inch,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  wave-lengths 
of  light.  The  light  passing  through  these  gratings  is  cut  up,  and 
the  vibrations  come  together  again  on  the  opposite  side,  producing 
by  their  interference  a  spectrum,  the  same  as  would  be  produced  by 
passing  the  light  through  a  prism,  but  with  this  difference — that  in 
this  spectrum  the  blue  and  the  red  have  the  same  dispersion. 

I  ruled  a  glass  plate,  and  sent  it  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Blake,  in  Newhaven, 
and  he  sent  me  a  photograph  which  was  very  fine.  .  It  looked  as 
well  under  the  microscope  as  the  plate  I  sent  him.  I  then  went  to 
work  by  the  ordinary  photographic  process  with  dry  plates,  and 
after  a  few  trials  I  succeeded  in  making  plates  as  good  as  those 
made  by  the  Edwards  process.  I  have  here  one  of  these  photo¬ 
graphs.  There  were  6,780  lines  to  the  inch,  the  lines  and  spaces 
being  each  Tsucsth  of  an  inch  in  width.  I  coat  my  plate  in  the  bath, 
and  wash  it  sufficiently  to  remove  the  oily  surface.  I  then  put  it 
into  a  strong  solution  of  albumen — one  part  albumen  to  three  parts 
water — and  leave  it  there  long  enough  to  convert  all  the  remaining 
silver  into  albumenate  of  silver.  I  then  wash  it,  and  lay  it  aside  to 
dry.  Then  I  use  a  fifteen  or  twenty-grain  solution  of  tannin,  put 
the  plate  away,  and  let  it  dry.  I  put  the  ruled  glass  plate  in  contact 
with  it,  put  them  in  parallel  sunlight,  and  expose  instantaneously. 
The  development  is  done  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  acid  silver. 
There  must  be  a  large  amount  of  citric  acid  in  the  silver  to  prevent 
a  deposit.  It  takes  five  to  ten  minutes  to  develops  the  plate.  You 
will  easily  see  the  spectra  on  this  plate.  You  cannot  see  the  lines 
with  the  naked  eye ;  but  if  they  were  not  there  you  would  not  see 
the  spectra.  Daniel  C.  Chapman. 


THE  SHAH  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Our  shop  windows  are  now  full  of  representations  of  His  Majesty  of 
Persia  in  all  styles  and  various  sizes — sometimes  plainly  dressed,  like 
an  ordinary  civilised  being,  and  sometimes  in  all  his  semi-barbaric 
splendour.  We  hope  those  who  took  the  trouble  of  photographing 
him  on  Sunday  or  at  other  times  will  reap  the  full  reward  of  their 
labours.  He  is  a  fidgetty  customer  one  can  fancy,  and  had  he  been 
in  his  own  country  it  would  have  been  very  nervous  work.  Like  the 
king  in  Through  the  Looking  Glass,  he  would  have  been  dangerously 
apt  to  greet  the  photographer  with  “  off  with  his  head !  ”  when  he 
reported  that  “  his  High  Serenity,  the  Sun  of  his  People,  the  Shah  in 
Shah,  had  slightly  trembled  in  the  left  eyelid,  and  given  the  picture 
an  appearance  as  if  His  Majesty  had  actually  winked.”  He  looks 
quite  capable  of  that  sort  of  thing,  his  face  being  a  singular  mixture 
of  hauteur,  humour,  coarseness,  and  cruelty — not  by  any  means  an 
inviting  man,  but  still  rather  better  than  one  could  well  have 
expected  of  the  ruler  of  one  of  the  most  miserable  and  worst- 
governed  countries  in  the  world. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  we  greeted  this  sadly  degenerate  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Cyrus  the  Persian  does  not  appear  to  have  been  quite 
echoed  in  France.  There  the  people  have  rather  made  fun  of  him, 
in  spite  of  the  grand  spectacles  got  up  for  his  edification  and 
enlightenment.  His  name  is  so  like  “  chat ”  (the  French  for  cat)  in 
sound  that  it  has  been  productive  of  endless  fun,  particularly  as  the 
Persian  cat  is  actually  rather  a  famous  animal  of  its  kind — famous, 
amongst  other  things,  for  its  feathery  tail,  which  spreads  like  tlie 
plume  in  the  Shah’s  chapeau. 

According  to  the  Moniteur,  his  Shahship,  like  the  Khan  of 
Bokhara,  is  an  amateur  in  photography  to  the  extent  of  liking  to  see 
the  processes  gone  through  in  taking  himself  and  favourites,  and  he 
has  accordingly  afforded  free  access  to  the  French  artists  as  to  our 
own. 

M.  Nadar  was  ordered  last  week  to  the  Palais  Bourbon,  and, 
without  loss  of  time,  transported  himself  there,  feeling  also  perhaps 
in  a  transport.  His  camera  was  installed  in  one  of  the  alleys  of  the 
garden,  while  his  “traps”  were  arranged  in  an  underground  ice 
house  extemporised  for  the  nonce  as  a  dark  room.  Everything  wa3 
disposed  for  rapid  action,  and  in  due  time  his  Majesty  appeared  in 
costume  and  placed  himself  in  posture.  In  response  to  the  doubt¬ 
less  eastern  salaam  of  Nadar  he  uttered  the  monosyllable,  “  vite ! 
vite!  ”  thereby  intimating  that  he  wished  the  operator  to  look  sharp. 

But  there  was  the  question  of  the  best  pose  for  setting  off  his 
Shahship’s  figure  and  strongly-marked  face.  In  a  single  word,  for 
his  French  is  limited,  the  monarch  intimated  that  he  would  stand. 
Nadar  then  clapped  his  hands,  a  sentinel  placed  at  the  air-hole  of  the 
ice-house  repeated  the  signal,  and  in  less  than  six  seconds  from  the 
giving  of  the  signal  the  plate  was  in  the  camera. 

When  the  plate  had  been  exposed  His  Majesty  Nassir-ed-Deen 
Shah  Kajar  reclined  himself  upon  a  seat  placed  in  a  sort  of  smalf 
kiosque,  where  a  domestic  brought  him  refreshment  in  the  shape  ol 
an  ice  drink  contained  in  a  stoneware  jug  with  four  spouts.  The 
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Sovereign  absorbed  gently  some  mouthfuls  of  this  beverage,  and 
then  accosted  the  reappearing  Nadar  with  a  monosyllable  : — 

“  Quand  ?  (when?)  ”  said  he,  indicating  the  negative. 

“  The  day  after  tomorrow,”  said  the  artist,  equally  laconic. 

“  No,”  said  His  Majesty,  sharply,  “  tomorrow  !  tomorrow  !  ” 

Nadar  humbly  explained,  and  His  Majesty  graciously  acquiesced, 
and  desired  to  know  when  he  could  be  photographed  in  another 
garb. 

“  The  day  after  tomorrow,”  again  said  Nadar. 

“  Bringing  that  portrait  ?  ” 

“  Bringing  this  portrait.” 

And  “  the  day  after  tomorrow”  the  thing  was  repeated.  His 
Majesty  was  taken  alone,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  suite,  exclusive,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  of  the  prisoners  whom  he  is  carrying  home  to 
behead  in  Teheran  because  nobody  would  let  him  do  it  in 
Europe. 

The  suite  incommoded  the  photographer  by  persisting  in  standing 
some  paces  behind  the  King  of  Kings ;  but  when  Nadar  intimated 
the  difficulty  in  which  he  was  placed  they  were  ordered  forward, 
and  ranged  themselves  as  the  artist  desired. 

If  the  Shah  go  on  being  photographed  as  he  has  done  hitherto  he 
will  soon  have  as  many  portraits  of  himself  as  there  are  rich  men  in 
his  country,  if  the  number  do  not  exceed  the  three  hundred  odd  of  a 
family  which  his  father  had. 


A  NEW  KIND  OF  CAMERA. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  a  short 
communication  from  M.  Deflube  was  read,  in  which  he  described  a 
new  arrangement  he  had  introduced  into  his  camera.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  was  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  take  a  picture  of  a 
landscape  from  different  points  and  to  produce  the  varied  effects  in 
the  same  picture.  He  called  his  camera  “  de  composition  ” — com¬ 
posite. 

It  is  composed  of  three  parts — the  front  carrying  the  objective, 
the  back  holding  the  focussing  screen,  and  the  middle  a  frame  with 
two  shutters  which  fit  closely  and  glide  in  the  same  groove — the  one 
opening  at  the  one  side,  the  other  at  the  opposite,  so  as  to  display 
on  the  ground  glass  only  just  such  portion  of  the  landscape  as  it  is 
intended  to  take  in  the  composition.  The  shutters  are  fitted  closely 
and  quite  flat  together,  and  each  is  of  the  length  of  the  whole 
width  of  the  camera,  thus  allowing  of  great  latitude  in  the  selection 
of  the  part  of  the  plate  which  it  is  intended  shall  be  exposed  on 
any  particular  subject.  The  three  parts  fit  into  each  other  and 
form  the  instrument.  When,  opening  one  of  the  shutters,  you  take 
a  section  of  a  view  on  one  part  of  the  plate,  you  have  simply  to 
close  up  the  lens  and  proceed  to  another  selected  point  and  expose 
on  that. 

In  order  that  no  line  of  junction  may  be  apparent  in  the  print 
the  shutters  are  placed  nearer  the  lens  than  the  ground  glass,  or,  at 
least,  some  distance  from  the  latter,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  sharp 
line ;  the  edge  of  the  one  section  will  thus  gradually  shade  into  the 
other,  so  that  the  point  of  junction  is  practically  invisible. 

The  inventor  met  some  objections  raised  against  there  being  any¬ 
thing  new  in  his  plan,  and  that  it  was  like  the  panoramic  camera  of 
M.  Ferrier  or  the  Abbe  Rolin,  by  saying  that  the  construction  of  his 
camera  is  really  anti-panoramic,  and  that  he  really  did  not  inquire 
whether  he  might  not  in  some  details  have  lighted  on  the  same 
arrangements  as  other  people.  Assuredly  he  thought  he  could 
claim  priority,  for  his  researches  began  thirty  j^ears  ago.  In  vindi¬ 
cation  of  his  process  he  showed  a  view  of  the  ancient  ruins  of 
Pierrefonds,  combined  with  the  opposite  prospect  taken  on  the  lake, 
and  several  others  of  the  same  stamp,  showing  together  views  fax- 
removed  from  each  other.  The  paper  was  concluded  by  the  author 
remarking  that  he  hoped  that  nothing  would  be  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  popularisation  of  this  invention,  which  might  easily  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  dry-plate  work.  Having  no  commercial  end  in  view  M. 
Deflube  could  the  more  readily  recommend  the  simple  invention 
to  his  brethren. 

M.  Deflube,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  a  vei-y  good,  simple-minded 
sort  of  fellow,  who  has  busied  himself  somewhat  with  photo¬ 
graphy,  as  before  its  day  he  might  have  sketched  and  drawn  his 
trees  and  views  to  sample,  no  matter  what  they  might  have  been 
like.  We  quote  his  curious  predilections  as  a  proof  of  how  little 
some  people  appear  even  yet  to  realise  what  photography  is  and 
does.  We  hardly  fancy,  however,  that  even  in  the  most  debased 
times  of  landscape  painting  anybody  thought  of  uniting  in  one  har¬ 
monious  whole  upon  the  same  canvas,  north  and  south,  the  view 
before  his  face  with  the  one  at  his  back,  and  we  fear  M.  Deflube 


will  wait  long  enough  before  photographers  adopt  his  suggestion. 
Photography  would  then  be  indeed  vulgarise ;  but  in  the  English 
sense  of  the  term — not  the  French. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  VIENNA. 

No.  II. — England. 

The  representation  of  English  photography  is  so  incomplete  that 
but  for  the  fact  that  it  contains  several  of  the  most  notable  phases 
ot  the  art  it  would  be  unfair  to  criticise  it  or  make  any  measure  of 
comparison  with  the  wox-k  of  other  nations.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  talk  of  English  photography  whilst  neither  Blanchard’s  nor 
Slingsby’s  portraits,  Earl’s,  Gordon’s,  or  Cooper’s  landscapes,  or  the 
rank  and  file  of  tasteful  work  of  all  kinds  which  make  the  November 
exhibition  so  full  of  interest,  are  to  be  seen. 

Still  there  is  something,  and  what  there  is  is  mainly  such  work  as 
is  not  to  be  seen  in  other  departments ;  and  chief  in  general  attrac¬ 
tiveness  are  sure  to  be  the  landscapes  of  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  with 
their  marvellous  skies.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  principle 
of  combination  printing — whether  it  be  good  or  bad— whether  it  is  to 
to  be  judged  from  the  artistic  or  scientific  point  of  view.  If  any  de¬ 
parture  from  the  strict  rendering  of  fact  be  permitted,  in  deference  to 
the  artistic  sense,  it  must  be  just  this  permission  to  print  a  sky  where 
there  would  be  none ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  interference  with  the 
strict  scientific  value,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  executive  ability 
required  by  such  pictures  as  those  of  Robinson  and  Cherrill.  All 
that  need  be  said  now  is  that  their  work  is  here,  and  that  in  land¬ 
scape  photography  there  is  nothing  to  equal  it  in  pure  photographic 
merit. 

Brownrigg  has  a  frame  of  views  of  mountain  scenery,  with  admir¬ 
able  study  of  foliage  and  excellent  general  effect — exposure  good, 
and  choice  of  subject  very  judicious.  Beasley  has  another,  of 
twelve  landscapes — beautiful  and  well-photograplied  bits  of  English 
landscape— of  which  one,  Near  Woking ,  Surrey,  is  fairly  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  better  class  of  the  amateur  work  of  England.  Mr.  Beasley’s 
contribution  is  also  the  only  one  in  the  Exhibition  which  shows  the 
advantages  of  a  dry  process. 

Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  uranium  dry  plates  are  interesting  as  the 
results  of  his  well-known  process ;  but,  as  compared  with  the  work  of 
wet  collodion,  they  are  so  far  inferior  in  the  special  photographic 
qualities,  that  for  heads  such  as  these  here  exhibited  the  process 
seems  worthless.  What  we  want  is  the  best  work,  no  matter  by 
what  means ;  and  the  fact  that  a  photogi-aph  is  taken  by  an  unusual 
or  new  process,  or  one  which  presents  certain  manipulative  advan¬ 
tages,  is  of  no  importance  whatever,  so  long  as  (as  is  the  case  here) 
the  result  is  inferior  to  some  other  known  and  practical  process. 
These  heads  (and  the  landscape  with  them)  are  weak  and  deficient 
in  modelling  and  delicacy  of  gradation.  Three  sea-coast  studies,  with 
effects  of  sk}1-,  are  very  spirited  and  interesting.  They  have  not  the 
cleanness  and  delicacy  of  gradation  which  we  find  in  the  skies  of 
Robinson  and  Cherrill ;  but  there  is  a  certain  broad  and  graphic 
effect  which  is  valuable  and  interesting,  and  which  is  not  usually 
found  in  photographs,  particularly  of  so  great  a  size. 

For  Mrs.  Cameron’s  heads  there  must  be  some  excuse  made  for 
their  being  the  work  of  a  woman  ;  but  even  this  does  not  necessitate 
such  fearlessly  bad  manipulation  as  the  majority  of  these  heads  and 
figures  show.  Fog  and  dirty  plates,  and  bad  development,  and 
unnecessary  feebleness,  even  after  all  these  faults  had  been  included, 
characterise  the  majority  of  the  exhibit.  The  head  of  Darwin,  the 
naturalist,  is  fine  as  a  portrait  and  fair  as  a  photograph.  The  portrait 
of  Herschel,  bad  as  a  photograph,  is  fine  as  a  portrait  aDd  effective. 
But  for  the  so-called  art-photographs  it  is  impossible  to  find  any 
terms  of  praise.  They  are  weak  and  thin  ;  the  fancy  in  them  is  of 
the  most  mechanical ;  and  the  compositions  show  claptrap  and  pose 
plastique  of  the  most  wooden  type.  The  Venus  Chiding  Cupid .  with 
natural  wings  pinned  clumsily  on  the  garments  of  the  child  doing  duty 
as  the  god  of  love,  and  attitudes  which  suggest  anatomical  specimens 
set  up  with  pins — a  Ceres,  an  unhappy  sitter  fastened  against  a 
wall,  with  a  frame  of  living  plants  around  the  head,  reminding  one 
more  of  Lazarus  coming  out  of  a  leafy  sepulchre — are  wretched  as 
art  and  poor  as  photography.  The  absurdity  of  making  ideal  sub¬ 
jects  out  of  materiel  which  admit  no  more  use  of  any  artistic  faculty 
than  the  arrangement  of  a  child’s  doll-house  or  rockwork  for  an 
artificial  cascade,  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  appeared  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher  of  these  unfortunate  works.  To. expend  serious  criticism 
on  them  is  waste  of  words. 

The  London  Stei*eoscopic  Company  have  some  frames  of  cartes-de- 
visite  portraits  which  are  admirable,  and  leave  very  little  to  la 
desired  as  portrait  photography. 
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Haes  has  some  excellent  enlargements — by  autotype,  we  presume 
— of  animals  from  the  Zoological  Gardens,  which  indicate  that  the 
original  negatives  must  have  been  very  fine  ;  and  some  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  photographs  from  the  school  at  South  Kensing¬ 
ton  are  good,  but  not  first-rate,  work. 

Amongst  other  portraits,  &c.,  Marshall  Wane  has  some  portraits 
of  children,  of  which  one,  framed  in  a  window,  is  very  good.  The 
others  lack  taste  in  pose. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COURT. 

Thompson  v.  Tesch. 

Thts  case  has  been  before  the  magistrate  in  Bow-street  Police  Court  for 
three  weeks.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Stephen  Thompson  employed  Mr. 
Henry  Tesch  to  take  certain  negatives  for  him  at  the  British  Museum, 
paying  him  at  a  certain  fixed  rate  for  each  negative  selected  as  being 
suitable  for  Mr.  Thompson’s  purpose.  A  short  time  ago  it  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  latter  gentleman  that  collographic  prints  from  two 
negatives  taken  by  Tesch  at  the  Museum  were  in  existence,  and  he 
accordingly  gave  Tesch  in  charge  for  stealing  these  negatives,  which 
were  stated  to  be  very  valuable. 

The  defence  set  up  was  that  one  negative  only  was  retained,  that  it 
was  lent  to  a  printer  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  Mr.  Thompson 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  trying  an  experiment  in  collographic  printing  for 
the  benefit  of  that  gentleman,  and  that  the  negative  was  a  waste  one  for  the 
taking  of  which  Tesch  had  never  received  any  payment  from  Thompson. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  hearing  of  the  case  the  evidence  seemed  to  have 
been  of  a  confusing  and  contradictory  character,  and  it  was  adjourned 
for  a  week  in  order  to  procure  the  presence  of  Mr.  Henry  Turner,  the 
collographic  printer,  who  was  reported  to  have  received  the  negatives 
from  Tesch  The  prisoner  was  liberated  on  his  own  recognizances. 

The  case  was  heard  a  second  time  on  Tuesday,  the  15th  inst.,  when 
Mr.  Lewis,  of  Ely -place,  appeared  for  the  prosecutor,  and  Mr.  J  ohnson, 
of  8,  High-street,  Marylebone,  for  the  defendant.  A  large  number  of 
photographers  were  present  in  the  court. 

Mr.  Turner,  who  was  examined  for  the  prosecution,  on  being  asked  if 
Tesch  had  not  sold  or  offered  to  sell  him  certain  negatives,  said  so  far 
was  that  from  being  the  case  that  it  was  he  that  had  applied  to  Tesch 
for  the  loan  of  a  waste  negative,  and  that  under  the  following  circum¬ 
stances  Tesch  had  told  him  that  Thompson  was  desirous  of  adopting 
some  permanent  process  by  which  he  could  cope  with  the  Autotype 
Company,  who  possessed  certain  advantages  over  him,  and  that  if  he 
(Turner)  would  producesome  nice  specimens  of  his  work  and  show  them  to 
Thompson  it  would  probably  lead  to  his  receiving  an  order.  He  acted 
upon  this,  but  finding  that  the  negatives  he  had  were  too  small  he  asked 
Tesch  to  bring  him  a  waste  negative  of  a  larger  size  in  order  that  he 
might  produce  a  specimen  of  the  size  required.  Three  negatives  were 
brought ;  two  were  tried,  but  two  of  them  were  afterwards  rubbed  out 
in  his  presence  as  being  too  bad  for  the  purpose.  The  instructions  he 
received  from  Tesch  were  that  the  negatives  were  on  no  account  to  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  experiment,  and  he  had 
scrupulously  adhered  to  that ;  but  Mr.  Brown,  of  Halsey-street,  with 
whom  he  had  been  working,  and  on  whose  premises  his  press  was,  had, 
unknown  to  him  and  without  his  sanction,  obtained  prints  from  the 
stones  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  in  his  book  of  specimens,  and  as  that 
person  had  been  soliciting  orders  on  his  own  account  the  existence 
of  these  experimental  prints  became  known. 

Mr.  Stephen  Thompson  said  that  Tesch  had  no  right  to  remove  any 
negative ;  that  he  was  paid  so  much  per  negative  ;  and  that  waste  or 
rejected  negatives  did  not  belong  to  the  operator,  but  were  to  be 
polished  off. 

Mr.  Cole,  an  operator,  said  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  trade  to 
consider  that  rejected  negatives  belonged  to  the  operator.  In  reply  to 
a  question  by  Mr.  Johnson  as  to  whether  it  was  a  custom  of  the 
trade  for  an  employer  to  drag  an  operator  from  his  bed  after  ten 
o’clock  at  night  by  the  police  for  having  borrowed  a  waste  negative  to 
make  an  experiment  with,  as  Mr.  Thompson  had  done  in  the  case  of 
Tesch,  the  witness  considered  that  it  was  a  matter  lying  entirely 
between  the  two. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  on  being  asked  if  the  negative  produced  was  a 
valuable  one,  said  that  it  was  fogged  and  under-exposed,  and  was  so 
worthless  that  no  photographer  of  respectability  would  admit  it  into 
his  stock.  Although  a  waste  negative  it  was,  however,  in  his  opinion, 
good  enough  for  the  purposes  of  the  experiment  to  be  tried.  It 
appeared  to  be  taken  on  crown  glass. 

The  case  was  then  modified  to  a  charge  of  stealing  one  piece  of  glass, 
that  which  was  then  in  court,  and  which  had  been  produced  by  Tesch  as 
the  rejected  negative.  The  case  was  then  adjourned  till  Tuesday  last, 
the  22nd  inst.,  but,  on  being  called  on  that  day,  Mr.  Lewis  requested 
that  it  might  be  postponed  for  another  day,  which  was  accordingly 
done,  Tesch  being  liberated  as  before. 

This  case  was  again  brought  forward  on  Wednesday  last,  when  Mr. 
Lewis,  acting  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Thompson,  said  that  during  the  week  he 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  carefully  the  features  of  the  case.  It 
Mould  also  be  remembered  that  at  the  close  of  the  hearing  on  the 


previous  day  he  was  about  to  make  a  charge  against  Tesch  on  behalf  of 
the  Heliotype  Company,  who  alleged  that  certain  negatives  found  in 
his  possession  were  their  property.  He  was  now  prepared  to  withdraw 
both  charges  on  the  understanding  that  any  negatives  belonging  to  the 
prosecutors  in  Tesch’s  possession  would  be  given  up. 

Mr.  Johnson,  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  said  that  before  the  caRe  was 
closed  he  had  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Judge  to  a  report  of  the  case 
which  had  appeared  in  the  Photographic  News  of  last  week,  and  which, 
whether  it  was  written  by  Mr.Thompson  himself  or  by  someother  person, 
was  at  any  rate  very  unfair  to  his  client,  and  was  about  to  read  it,  when 

Mr.  Vaughan  said  that  he  could  not  entertain  the  question  of  the 
accuracy  of  reports  in  papers,  but  he  had  no  doubt  the  press  would  give 
the  same  publicity  to  his  acquittal  as  it  did  to  the  charge  against  him. 

Mr.  Johnson  wished  it  to  be  known  that  the  prisoner  was  discharged 
without  stain  or  stigma  upon  his  character,  and  trusted  that  due  publi¬ 
city  would  be  given  to  this  fact  by  the  press. 

The  reporters  present  promised  that  such  publicity  would  be  given. 

Mr.  Vaughan  said  that  the  prisoner  had  acted  in  this  matter  inju¬ 
diciously  and  indiscreetly  in  using  the  negatives  in  the  way  he  had  done, 
as  it  had  subjected  his  employer,  Mr.  Thompson,  to  injurious  observa¬ 
tions  by  the  employers  of  the  latter  gentleman.  In  detaining  property 
to  which  he  had  no  right  he  might  in  a  civil  court  have  been  subjected 
to  an  action  of  trover ;  but  as  the  criminal  charge  had  been  withdrawn, 
and  he  saw  no  reason  to  object  to  this,  the  prisoner  was  acquitted. 

— f — 

Harman  v.  Cussons  and  Co. 

This  was  a  disputed  matter  of  long  standing,  resulting  in  an  action 
at  the  Camberwell  County  Court,  before  Mr.  Pratt  Taylor,  on  Friday 
last,  the  18th  inst.,  to  recover  £9,  the  price  of  a  painted  enlargement. 

From  the  evidence  given  it  appears  th&t  about  a  year  ago  Mr. 
Cussons  sent  to  Mr.  Harman  a  carte  negative  to  be  enlarged  and 
coloured.  It  was  done,  but  was  returned  by  Mr.  Cussons  as  requiring 
certain  specified  alterations,  but  which  Mr.  Harman  refused  to  make. 
Among  the  alterations  required  was  the  painting  of  gloves  upon  the 
hands,  these  having  been  in  the  original  negative,  but  absent  in  the 
enlargement,  the  hands  having  been  painted  ungloved,  which,  it  was 
alleged,  was  out  of  keeping  with  the  picture,  which  was  that  of  a 
Worshipful  Master  of  a  masonic  lodge.  It  was  also  alleged  that  the 
complexion  was  too  grey  and  cold.  Mr.  Harman  wrote  to  Mr.  Cussons 
to  the  effect  that  he  would  not  make  the  alterations  required,  and, 
moreover,  would  not  let  him  have  the  picture  back  at  any  price ;  to 
which  Mr.  Cussons  replied  that  he  accepted  the  conditions,  and  would 
allow  him  to  keep  the  picture.  Arising  out  of  Mr.  Harman’s  refusal 
at  that  time  to  return  the  negative  and  a  sash  which  was  sent  to  aid 
the  colourist,  Mr.  Cussons  had  obtained  a  magistrate’s  order  that  these 
things  should  be  delivered  back  to  him,  which  had  been  done.  Mr. 
Harman  now  brought  an  action  to  compel  Mr.  Cussons  to  pay  for 
painting  the  enlargement  referred  to.  Mr.  Cussons  contended  that  he 
had  no  right  to  do  so — first,  on  the  ground  of  the  picture  not  having 
been  completed  according  to  order ;  secondly,  that  Mr.  Harman 
had  refused  to  make  the  alterations  required  ;  and  thirdly,  that  Mr. 
Harman  having  refused  to  give  up  the  picture  upon  any  conditions, 
and  as  he  had  acquiesced  in  this,  he  considered  that  a  claim  could  not 
now  be  made. 

For  the  plaintiff  Mr.  Evans,  of  Old  Kent  Road,  said  that  the  picture 
was  very  well  painted,  considering  the  price  and  the  time  allowed  for 
doing  it.  On  being  cross-examined  he  admitted  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  trade  to  make  slight  alterations,  but  not  such  alterations 
as  were  required  in  the  picture  in  question. 

For  the  defence  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  of  London  Bridge,  stated  the 
custom  of  the  trade  with  regard  to  corrections,  and  considered  that  it 
would  not  have  taken  an  artist  long  to  make  the  alterations  required. 
As  a  Freemason  he  thought  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  gloves 
should  have  been  painted,  these  forming  a  part  of  the  costume.  The 
gloves  were  plainly  to  be  seen  in  a  carte  print  and  a  transparency,  both 
of  which  were  in  court.  From  not  having  seen  the  sitter,  he  wa3 
unaware  whether  the  complexion  was  properly  painted  or  not,  but  in  his 
opinion  the  shadows  were  too  cold  and  grey. 

Some  conversation  ensued  between  the  J  udge  and  Mr.  Henderson  as 
to  whether  the  gauntlet  and  glove  were  one  or  were  detached,  Mr. 
Henderson  asserting  that  they  were  detached.  This  question  was  raised 
on  account  of  these  articles  appearing  of  nearly  the  same  degree  of 
density.  The  Judge  said  he  saw  no  difference.  The  witness  explained 
that  this  arose  from  a  blue  article  appearing  almost  white  in  a  photograph 
but  that  he  saw  a  perceptible  difference  of  tone.  This  elicited  a  sharp 
rejoinder  from  the  Judge  that  the  witness  was  presuming  upon  his  (the 
Judge’s)  ignorance  of  photography. 

The  Judge  considered  that  the  defendant  had  not  made  out  his  case, 
and  gave  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  with  costs. 

— ♦ — 

Ferranti  v.  Gibbons. 

CLesar  Ferranti,  photographer  and  portrait  painter,  Bold-street,  Liver¬ 
pool,  sued  Frank  Gibbons,  who  carries  on  business  in  Liverpool,  and  re¬ 
sides  at  Rimrose  Bank,  Seaforth,  for  the  value  of  a  portrait.  The  case 
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was  tried  in  the  Court  of  Passage,  Liverpool,  on  the  11th  instant,  before 
Mr.  Attorney  General  Pickering,  Q.G,  Assessor,  Mr.  T.  H.  James 
was  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Dr.  Comyns  was  for  the  defence. 

According  to  the  opening  statement  of  counsel,  the  action  was 
brought  to  recover  £15  15s.,  the  price  of  a  coloured  life-size  photograph 
of  Mrs.  Gibbons.  In  July  of  last  year,  Mrs.  Gibbons  called  at  the 
plaintiff's  studio,  and  requested  that  her  photograph  might  be  taken, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  enlarged  and  coloured  on  canvas,  the  price  of 
which,  she  was  informed,  was  fifteen  guineas.  On  the  completion  of 
the  picture,  Mr.  Ferranti  wrote  to  the  defendant  informing  him  of  the 
fact.  Subsequently,  the  defendant  called  and  saw  the  picture,  and 
suggested  some  small  alterations,  which  were  made.  As  the  picture 
remained  for  some  time  without  any  one  coming  for  it,  Mr.  Ferranti 
wrote  to  the  defendant  at  his  address,  Rimrose  Bank,  but  he  received 
no  reply ;  and,  though  subsequently  several  letters  were  sent  to  that 
address  and  to  his  place  of  business,  no  notice  was  taken  of  them. 
Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Ferranti’s  attorney  wrote  to  the 
defendant  on  the  9th  of  May,  but  as  no  answer  was  received  a  writ 
was  shortly  afterwards  served  on  the  defendant  at  his  place  of  business. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  a  few  hours  before  the  case  was  heard  in 
court  that  Mr.  Ferranti  was  informed  that  Mrs.  Gibbons  was  not  the 
defendant's  wife,  but  his  mother,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  sued  her 
husband. 

Dr.  Comyns  objected  to  the  case  being  allowed  to  proceed,  inasmuch 
as  the  wrong  person  had  been  sued. 

Several  witnesses  were  called  in  support  of  the  case.  In  cross- 
examination,  the  plaintiff  stated  that  when  the  husband  of  Mrs. 
Gibbons  called,  he  suggested  some  alterations  in  the  portrait,  which 
were  effected. 

Mrs.  Gibbons  stated  that  Frank  Gibbons  was  her  son,  and  resided 
with  her  husband  and  herself.  Her  husband’s  name  was  Edward  Isaac 
Gibbons,  and  he  refused  to  pay  for  the  portrait  because  it  was  not  a 
good  one. 

Mr.  James  :  Your  husband  objected  that  the  picture  was  a  little  too 
dark  about  the  eyes  ?  Witness  :  The  picture  was  not  like  me. 

Mr.  James  :  It  was  not  beautiful  enough  ?  Witness  (who  was  very 
deaf)  :  Decidedly  not,  (Laughter.) 

In  cross-examination,  the  witness  stated  that  her  husband’s  office 
was  in  Union-street,  and  her  son’s  office  in  Knowsley-buildings, 
Tithebarn-street.  When  the  picture  was  ordered  the  defendant  was  on 
the  continent. 

The  plaintiff  then  consented  to  be  nonsuited. 


Coiiicmporarn  Jluss. 

— + — 

SUN  PICTURES. 

[New  York  Times.] 

The  progress  of  this  beautiful  art  can  hardly  be  more  aptly  illustrated 
than  by  the  single  fact  that  the  method  at  first  adopted,  only  a  compara¬ 
tively  few  years  ago,  for  procuring  daguerreotype  portraits  required 
that  a  person  should  sit  without  moving  for  twenty-five  minutes  in  a 
glaring  sunshine.  The  advancement,  therefore,  as  shown  in  the  almost 
instantaneous  process  of  the  present  day,  is  indeed  most  striking.  In 
the  first  instance,  as  is  well  known,  a  concave  mirror  was  employed  to 
concentrate  the  rays  of  light  on  the  plate,  instead  of  a  lens,  the  object 
of  this  being  to  obtain  a  greater  number  of  rays,  and  thus  to  form  a 
brighter  image.  The  means  had  yet  to  be  discovered  of  making  the 
mercury  adhere  to  the  plate,  for  a  feather  would  brush  it  away.  Soon 
afterwards,  however,  M.  Fizeau  ingeniously  contrived  to  fix  the  images 
on  the  plate  by  gilding  it ;  this  was  done  by  pouring  on  to  the  plate  a 
few  drops  of  a  diluted  solution  of  muriate  of  gold,  and  holding  it  hori¬ 
zontally  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  by  which  means  the  gold  was 
deposited,  and  formed  a  thin,  beautiful  film  of  the  metal  over  the  surface, 
making  the  picture  more  durable  and  effective.  Of  course,  the  portraits 
taken  at  this  early  period  were  deficient  in  expression,  but  the  art  was 
hailed,  and  deservedly,  as  a  wonderful  triumph. 

An  anecdote  may  here  be  related,  illustrating  the  struggles  and  trials 
of  an  inventor.  About  the  year  1838  a  lady  in  great  distress  of  mind 
applied  to  a  philosopher  about  the  mental  state  of  her  husband.  He 
was  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  approaching  insanity,  for  the  idea  had 
taken  full  possession  of  his  mind  that  he  could  produce  pictures  by  aid 
of  the  sun,  without  assistance  from  any  human  artist.  The  fears  of  this 
lady,  however,  who  was  the  wife  of  M.  Daguerre,  were  presently  stilled, 
and  in  a  short  time  she  had  the  gratification  of  witnessing  the  realisation 
of  her  husband’s  conception  in  beholding  on  the  polished  surface  of  a 
silver  plate  the  first  sun  picture,  whose  lines  so  delicately  drawn,  and 
shades  so  harmoniously  combined,  at  once  impressed  the  observer  that 
a  greater  artist  than  man  had  there  been  at  work — an  art  of  almost 
wondrous  and  magical  effects,  but  at  that  time  in  its  utter  infancy,  and 
therefore  very  imperfect  in  its  results. 

But  photography  on  paper  differs  in  many  important  respects  from 
the  daguerreotype  process,  though  requiring,  like  the  latter,  the  camera 
and  the  lens;  and  to  such  men  as  Talbot,  Claudet,  Fizeau,  Draper,  and  a 


few  others,  is  the  world  indebted  for  the  astonishing  developments  made 
in  this  line.  To  Mr.  Archer,  an  English  chemist,  is  due  the  honour  of 
that  most  important  and  beautiful  improvement,  the  collodion  process. 

It  was  simply  making  available  the  well-known  fact  that  gun-cotton  will 
dissolve  in  ether,  forming  a  very  remarkable  fluid,  which,  on  being 
poured  on  a  glass  plate,  evaporates  rapidly,  and  leaves  behind  a  delicate 
film,  finer  than  the  finest  tissue  paper — more  delicate,  in  fact,  than  the 
membrane  of  a  fly’s  wing.  It  occurred  to  several  persons  to  employ  this 
substance  in  photography,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  care  a  most  exquisite 
process  was  found  out.  The  pictures  produced  by  this  process  were 
called  negatives — a  good  term  for  such  a  production,  it  being  the  very 
negative  of  nature — the  exact  opposite — what  is  white  in  nature  being 
black  here,  and  the  reverse.  But  in  reality  this  contrariety  is  an  im¬ 
mense  advantage,  the  negatives  serving  so  admirably  for  transferring 
positive  pictures  on  to  sensitive  paper. 

To  M.  Claudet,  who,  from  the  earliest  time  of  the  daguerrean  invention 
displayed  great  genius  and  ability  in  perfecting  the  various  processes,  is 
due  the  credit  of  having  first  perceived  the  necessity  of  aiding  the 
artistic  effect  of  his  representations  by  subsidiary  adjuncts  of  a  different 
kind.  He  it  was  who  originated  the  practice  of  placing  painted  back¬ 
grounds  behind  the  persons  whose  portraits  were  to  be  taken;  thus  an 
infinite  variety  of  scene  might  be  afforded  by  the  operator  simply  pro¬ 
viding  himself  with  a  few  subjects  skilfully  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  the  occasion.  By  him,  also,  was  devised  that  extremely  pleasing 
adaptation  of  mechanical  adjustments  for  bringing  many  miniature 
representations  of  the  same  individual  under  different  aspects,  to  be 
impressed  in  regular  compartments  of  the  same  plate  and  framed 
together. 

Without  undertaking  to  treat  in  detail  of  the  history  or  principles 
involved  in  the  numerous  specialities  of  this  wonderful  art  from  the 
time  of  its  introduction  to  the  present  period,  some  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  developments  of  the  process  of  recent  date  will  here  be 
spoken  of. 

In  the  matter  of  engraving,  photography  is  destined  to  peculiar 
service,  and  in  the  production  of  engraved  surfaces  in  metal  by  this 
means  encouraging  progress  has  been  made.  To  accomplish  this  a 
pure  silver  surface  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  iodine,  a  film  of  iodide  of 
silver  being  thus  obtained.  The  plate  is  then  exposed  in  the  camera, 
and  is  next  submitted  to  the  action  of  an  electrotype  battery.  The 
copper  only  attaches  itself  to  those  portions  of  the  plate  which  have 
been  rendered  conductors  of  electricity  by  the  action  of  the  light,  and  a 
well-defined  image  in  copper  is  the  result.  The  plate  is  next  dried, 
and  etching-solution  poured  over  it,  composed  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
nitrate  of  potash.  This  attacks  the  shadows  or  exposed  portions  of  the 
silver  plate,  while  the  copper  parts  are  not  affected.  After  etching  to 
the  required  depth  the  copper  may  be  removed  by  aqua  regia,  leaving  a 
finely-etched  image  on  the  silver  plate. 

In  the  beautiful  process  known  as  carbon  printing  some  exquisite 
productions,  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  finest  silver  prints,  are  now 
obtained.  The  operation  is  ingenious  and  interesting.  An  endless 
band  of  ordinary  paper,  about  twenty  feet  long,  is  prepared  by  pasting 
its  two  ends  together;  this  is  placed  upon  two  rollers,  one  above  the 
other,  and  ten  feet  apart,  and  provided  with  the  means  of  adjustment 
for  the  proper  tension  upon  the  paper.  The  band  of  paper  is  now  put 
in  motion  by  rotating  the  rollers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  warm  bath 
of  melted  gelatine,  with  any  desired  pigment,  carbon,  or  colour,  with  or 
without  a  portion  of  glycerine  added,  is  placed  underneath  the  lower 
roller,  and  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  paper  as  it  passes  under 
the  bottom  roller.  The  revolving  paper  licks  up  the  coloured  gelatine, 
rises  up,  passes  over  the  upper  roller,  and  descends  again  into  the  bath 
for  another  layer,  the  first  layer  having  during  its  passage  become  par¬ 
tially  set  or  solidified.  By  attention  to  the  temperature  of  the  bath,  the 
speed  of  the  rollers,  and  the  temperature  of  the  room,  any  desired 
thickness  of  coating  may  be  given  to  the  paper.  By  changing  the  vessel 
containing  the  pigment,  different  layers  of  coloured  pigment  may  be 
placed  on  the  tissue — as  the  paper  thus  prepared  is  called. 

The  tissue,  when  dry,  is  ready  for  use,  and  it  is  rendered  sensitive  in 
the  following  manner : — The  required  piece  of  paper  is  placed  in  a  bath 
of  bichromate  of  potash  solution,  formed  by  dissolving  one  part  of  the 
salt  in  ten  parts  of  water ;  in  about  one  or  two  minutes  the  tissue 
becomes  limp,  but  not  sticky,  and  it  is  at  once  taken  out  and  hung  to 
dry  in  a  dark  place,  for  about  eight  or  nine  hours.  A  slight  dusting  of 
French  chalk  is  given  to  the  tissue,  and  it  is  then  placed  in  the  printing- 
frame,  with  the  gelatine  side  next  to  the  negative.  In  testing  the 
length  of  exposure,  a  piece  of  the  albumenised  paper  is  printed  to  a 
certain  shade  of  colour,  which  is  assumed  as  a  standard  and  called  a 
unit ;  the  exposure  required  is  given,  as  experience  indicates,  to  one  or 
several  units  of  light,  and,  the  amount  once  known,  successive  prints 
may  be  taken  from  the  said  negative  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty. 

In  another  process,  almost  as  rapid  as  type  printing,  a  sheet  of 
gelatine  is  placed  upon  a  thin  sheet  of  mica,  and  soaked  in  a  bichromate 
solution  ;  it  is  then  placed  with  the  mica  side  to  the  negative  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  light,  and,  after  exposure,  the  soluble  portion  of  the  gela¬ 
tine  is  washed  away  and  the  picture  is  thoroughly  dried.  This  picture, 
which  is  in  relief,  is  placed  on  a  clean  plate  of  lead  or  other  soft  metal, 
hydraulic  pressure  is  applied,  the  gelatine  picture  is  impressed,  and  the 
mould  thus  obtained  is  used  for  printing  in  the  following  manner:— A 
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few  drops  of  warm  gelatine  mingled  with  any  desired  pigment,  are  placed 
upon  this  mould,  and  a  moderate  pressure  is  applied  with  a  glass  plate 
or  other  flat  surface  ;  the  superfluous  gelatine  exudes,  leaving  only  the 
depressions  filled  with  the  ink,  and  the  varying  thickness  of  the  pigment 
gives  the  light  and  shade  of  the  picture,  the  effect  being  remarkably 
beautiful. 

The  elements  of  mezzotint  engraving  ai’e,  in  a  method  as  simple  as  it 
is  ingenious,  most  attractively  developed.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
image  of  the  object  is  thrown  on  the  prepared  collodion  plate  in  the 
camera,  the  image  of  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  covered  with  closely-ruled 
black  lines,  is  thrown  upon  the  same  plate,  and  at  the  same  time, 
through  another  opening,  from  an  exactly  opposite  direction.  A 
negative  is  thus  obtained  capable  of  printing  a  positive  picture  having 
the  required  lines  in  the  higher  lights  obliterated,  and  intensely  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  deep  shadows.  A  gelatine  picture  printed  as  in  the 
preceding  process  gives  the  matrix  from  which  an  electrotype  plate  is 
produced,  to  be  printed  from  as  an  engraved  copper-plate. 

Photographs  of  the  moon  and  sun  were  among  the  earliest  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  applications  of  this  art  to  astronomical  purposes,  and  a 
photograph  of  the  sun  exhibited  to  the  American  Academy,  by 
Professor  Winlock,  in  the  spring  of  1870,  and  which  was  taken  with  a 
lens  of  forty  feet  focus  and  four  inches  aperture,  excited  great  interest. 
It  being  difficult  to  place  a  tube  of  this  length  in  an  inclined  position, 
it  was  laid  horizontally,  and  an  image  of  the  sun  reflected  into  it  by  a 
plain  mirror  of  unsilvered  glass.  When  this  mirror  was  blackened  on 
one  side  it  became  heated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  shorten  the  focus  of 
the  lens  nearly  three  feet.  The  image  obtained  was  about  four  inches 
in  diameter,  and  free  from  the  distortion  produced  by  an  eyepiece. 
The  instantaneous  exposure  was  effected  by  passing  a  diaphragm  with 
a  slit  in  it  between  the  lens  and  the  mirror,  a  better  effect  being  thus 
produced  than  by  placing  it  near  the  plate-holder.  The  lens  was  not 
achromatic,  its  slight  curvature  rendering  this  unnecessary.  It  was 
corrected  for  spherical  aberration  by  means  of  an  artificial  star,  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  soda-flame,  and  a  collimator,  of  an  aperture  slightly  greater 
than  that  of  the  lens. 

It  has  even  been  found  practicable  to  register  the  action  of  the 
human  heart  by  means  of  photography.  The  device  by  which  this 
result  is  attained  consists  of  a  thin  india-rubber  bag,  to  which  a  short 
glass  tube  is  attached ;  sufficient  mercury  is  poured  into  the  apparatus 
to  fill  the  bag  and  a  portion  of  the  tube,  and  the  instrument  is  placed 
over  the  heart  of  the  person  to  be  examined.  Thus  arranged  every 
pulsation  of  the  heart  is  indicated  by  a  corresponding  movement  of  the 
mercury  in  the  tube,  and  by  suitable  photographic  apparatus,  provided 
with  a  moving  sensitive  slip  of  paper,  a  perfect  registration  of  the 
extent  and  rate  of  the  pulsations  is  obtained. 

Even  the  submarine  regions  are  made  subject  to  the  power  of  photo¬ 
graphic  action,  as  has  been  most  ingeniously  demonstrated  by  Professor 
Agassiz.  In  order  to  determine  how  far  those  regions  are  pervious  to 
light  he  took  a  plate  prepared  for  photographic  purposes,  and  enclosed 
it  in  a  case  contrived  so  as  to  be  covered  by  a  revolving  lid  in  forty 
minutes.  This  apparatus  was  lowered  to  the  required  depth,  and,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  period  stated,  was  drawn  up  and  developed  in  the 
usual  way.  Evidence  was  thus  obtained  of  the  operation  of  the  actinic 
rays  at  very  great  depths. 

But  it  would  require  a  volume  to  set  forth  the  many  remarkable 
applications  and  processes,  even  of  comparatively  recent  date,  involved 
in  this  astonishing  art.  Something,  however,  may  here  be  added  in 
regard  to  the  rapidity  of  photographic  action.  It  is  estimated  that 
1-27, 000th  of  a  second  is  sufficient  to  fix  the  solar  image,  yet  this  is 
a  long  time  in  comparison  with  that  in  which  photagraphs  are  taken  by 
the  electric  light.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the  duration  of  the 
illuminating  spark  does  not  exceed  the  1,000,000th  of  a  second,  yet  a 
clear  and  distinct  photographic  image  is  obtained  by  a  single  electric 
discharge.  By  this  means  may  be  shown  the  real  form  of  objects  to 
which  a  deceptive  appearance  is  given  by  their  rapid  movement.  Thus, 
if  a  wheel  on  whose  side  any  figure  is  drawn  in  conspicuous  lines  be 
made  to  rotate  with  the  greatest  possible  velocity,  the  figure  will  present 
to  the  eye  only  a  series  of  concentric  bands  of  different  shades ;  but  let 
it  be  photographed  by  the  electric  flash  while  in  motion,  and  the  wheel 
will  appear  stationary,  with  the  figure  perfectly  well  defined. 


Hlalinp  of  Sflritties. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  FRANCE. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  6th  ult.,  M.  Balard,  of  the 
Institute,  occupied  the  chair. 

After  the  admission  of  two  new  members,  M.  Davanne  proceeded  to 
give  some  selections  from  the  correspondence— always  a  considerable 
feature  in  the  business  of  the  Society.  The  first  communication  was 
from  M.  Berthand,  President  of  the  Photographic  Syndicate,  in  answer 
to  some  queries  put  by  the  committee  of  the  Society  in  reference  to 
subject  of  the  questions  addressed  to  the  Saint  Gobain  Glass  Manu¬ 
factory  as  to  whether  they  would  undertake  a  special  branch  of  pro¬ 


duction  for  qualities  suited  to  photographers’  wants.  M.  Berthand 
said : — 

“  In  reference  to  the  various  questions  put  to  me  by  you  on  ibis  subji  1 1,  1 
have  taken  counsel  with  some  of  the  principal  merchants.  They  estimate  the 
value  of  imported  photographic  glass,  whether  English  or  German,  at  from 
twenty  to  thirty  thousand  francs  a  year.  This  importation  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  difference  in  price,  foreign  glass  being  about  from  six  to  to  eight  per  cent,  u 
cheaper.  But  this  is  compensated  for  in  reality  by  the  superior  quality  of  that 
made  at  the  Saint  Gobain  works.  Since,  therefore,  foreign  manufacturers  have  - 
raised  their  prices  there  is  really  no  reason  why  we  should  not  confine  our-  | 
selves  exclusively  to  glass  of  our  own  making. 

“  The  glass  made  at  Saint  Gobain  is  limited  in  its  range  of  thickness,  and  is  { 
never  thicker  than  two  or  three  millimetres  (from  about  an  eighth  to  less  than  a  ( 
fourth  of  an  inch).  It  cannot  be  produced  of  a  thickness  invariably  uniform, 
a  greater  thickness  than  they  make  being  required  to  allow  for  the  removal  of 
inequalities.  If  the  actual  thickness  of  these  glasses  is  rather  too  great  for  ' 
small-sized  pictures,  it  is  very  well  adapted  for  larger,  for  it  resists  better  the 
pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  printing.  Saint  Gobain  produces  no 
thicker  kinds  because  it  has  been  advised  not  to  do  so ;  but  I  believe  there  will 
be  no  real  difficulty  in  getting  from  it  anything  that  we  want.  M.  Damain, 
one  of  the  merchants  to  whom  I  spoke  on  the  subject,  said  that  he  had  always  || 
been  able  to  get  whatever  he  wanted  at  the  manufactory. 

“  I  leave  it  to  your  consideration  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  represent 
to  the  company  that  it  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  true  commercial  1 
principles  were  every  one  put  on  the  same  footing  in  this  respect,  and  able  to 
obtain  whatever  they  wanted  on  paying  cash. 

“There  is  another  thing  which  it  seems  to  me  might  be  done  with  ease, 
since  it  is  regularly  and  perfectly  so  done  by  foreign  producers,  and  that  is  to 
cut  the  glasses  to  photographic  sizes.  This  is  never  done  at  Saint  Gobain.  On 
the  contrary,  the  glasses  there  being  cut  a  little  to  exceed  the  measurements  in 
use,  necessitates  recutting,  which  cannot  be  well  done,  the  little  to  bo  taken  off 
giving  so  little  to  go  by.  Although  this  may  be  but  of  secondary  importance, 
still  one  may  ask  why  this  is  not  done  which  is  so  easy  to  do. 

“  This,  sir,  as  briefly  as  possible,  is  the  result  of  very  various  conversations 
on  this  question  of  glass,  and  I  beg  to  assure  you  and  the  Society  also  that  my 
colleagues  and  myself  will  always  be  most  willing  to  join  you  in  all  matters  i 
wherein  we  might  be  able  mutually  to  contribute  to  the  progress  of  our  art.’’ 

M.  Clouzard  corrected  soine  typographical  errors  in  his  communica¬ 
tion  to  a  former  meeting.  They  are  too  insignificant  to  affect  the  sense  < 
of  our  resume  of  it. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Herr  Luckkardt,  of  Vienna,  requesting  the  | 
Society  to  take  some  steps  to  represent  to  the  French  Commission  and 
the  Austrian  Government  the  desirability  of  having  the  judges  of  the 
photographic  section  chosen  from  photographers. 

The  President  said  that,  owing  to  the  agreements  subsisting  between 
the  French  General  Commission  and  the  Austrian,  it  was  found  that 
the  number  of  French  exhibitors  was  too  restricted  to  allow  of  a  special 
jury  being  nominated  for  this  class  of  exhibits,  and  the  difficulty  had 
been  got  over  by  the  appointment  of  M.  Davanne  as  a  supplementary 
juryman. 

M.  Gobert  wrote  begging  M.  Davanne  to  move  that  the  Society  be 
presented  with  a  memoir  and  a  series  of  illustrative  prints  obtained  by 
M.  Merget,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  at  Lyons.  • 

M.  Davanne  said  that  he  regretted  a  lecture  so  interesting  should 
have  been  omitted  from  the  programme  of  the  meeting,  but  that  if  he 
were  permitted  he  would  at  once  comply  with  the  request  of  M.  Gobert 
by  reading  it. 

We  have  already  presented  our  readers  with  its  substance,  and,  as 
it  will  be  fresh  in  their  minds,  we  need  only  repeat  that  after  ;c 
had  been  read  the  members  examined  with  great  interest  the  prints 
of  M.  Merget.  On  the  subject  of  their  development  the  editor  of 
the  Bulletin  makes  a  note  which,  however,  may  be  worth  giving,  i 
He  says  : — 

“The  author  of  the  paper  indicates  hydrogen  as  a  developer.  We  havo 
seen,  experimentally,  at  the  January  meeting  of  the  Society  that  pure  hydrogen 
will  not  develope  by  reduction  of  the  metallic  salts,  but  only  when  accom¬ 
panied  by  arseniated  hydrogen.  Perhaps  we  might  profit  by  this  fact  by 
adding  to  hydrogen  different  quantities  of  arsenic  or  antimony,  single  or 
mixed,  and  which  would  produce  the  effect  of  modifying  the  tint  of  the  metallic  I 
deposit.” 

The  President,  after  thanks  had  been  accorded  to  M.  Merget  for  his  i 
paper  and  interesting  series  of  prints,  read  the  names  of  the  commission 
appointed  for  inquiring  into  the  means  for  arriving  at  unity  in  the 
method  of  stating  formulae  and  researches  in  photography.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  eleven  persons,  all  distinguished  in  scientific  circles. 

M.  Henry  Denier  sent  some  of  his  remarkable  photographs  to  the  ! 
Society,  which  excited  much  comment  and  admiration.  They  looked, 
at  first,  as  if  retouched  with  great  care  ;  but  M.  Denier  declares  they 
have  not  been  touched  at  all,  either  in  the  negative  or  in  the  print. 
The  general  opinion  seemed  similar  to  that  entertained  in  Germany — 
that  the  pictui-es  are  obtained  by  means  of  a  double  negative.  The 
samples  are  placed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  anybody  who  may  wish  to  see  them.  It  is  clearly  a  process 
which  M.  Denier  wants  to  sell  as  a  secret. 

M.  Adolphe  Martin  presented  to  the  Society  some  fine  enlargements 
of  the  moon,  which  have  been  done  by  Mr.  Rutherfurd,  of  New  York. 
The  details  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered  from  the  enlarging,  and  the 
pictures  were  altogether  remarkable  and  much  admired. 

The  journals  published  during  the  month  were  then  passed  in  review, 
and  afterwards 
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M.  Roussilon  showed  some  heliographs  obtained  by  the  process  he 
described  some  months  ago.  One  print,  after  the  picture  of  M.  Beone 
Bellecour,  representing  a  cannon  firing,  done  the  same  size  as  the 
original,  was  examined  with  much  interest  by  the  members  present. 
It  and  the  other  pictures  showed  that  the  process  was  capable  of  doing 
very  fine  work.  M.  Roussilon  presented  the  Society  with  the  negative 
from  which  it  was  done. 

M.  Geymet  exhibited  samples  of  a  special  gelatine,  and  of  a  varnish 
adapted  for  plates  to  be  used  in  printing  with  greasy  inks.  They  were 
handed  over  to  the  testing  committee. 

Several  other  matters  of  a  commercial  kind  having  been  passed  by, 

M.  Marion  demonstrated  before  the  Society  the  modifications  intro¬ 
duced  by  him  in  his  carbon  processes,  by  which  they  are  considerably 
altered  and  simplified  since  the  time  when  he  introduced  them  to  this 
country.  All  the  members  present  were  delighted  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  process,  and  the  prints  obtained  at  the  meeting  served  to  show 
its  entire  practicability. 

We  see  that  our  quondam  instructor  in  the  art  of  stumping  up  back¬ 
grounds,  Mr.  H.  Vanderweyde,  has  at  length  got  a  hearing  for  himself 
before  the  Photographic  Society  of  France.  The  last  subject  brought 
before  it  at  this  meeting  was  his  background  process,  for  which  it  appears 
he  has  found  a  new  name,  “  aristotype”  to  wit,  of  which  the  meaning 
is  as  clear  as  the  process  is  artistic.  It  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  give 
any  detail  of  his  communication,  which  is  the  same  substantially  as 
that  made  here,  except  that  we  fancy  he  has  adopted  some  hints  from 
his  rivals  in  this  country.  There  are  also  additions,  if  we  mistake  not, 
as  of  the  substance  called  “  mordant-biting,”  which  is  used  for  lighten¬ 
ing  the  effects  when  they  happen  to  get  too  black.  Also  for  the  detail 
portions  he  now  uses,  instead  of  the  hand  for  rubbing  in  the  artistic 
graining,  a  crayon  containing,  instead  of  lead  or  chalk,  some  gum 
mixed  with  powdered  glass — in  other  words,  a  piece  of  ink  eraser  stuck 
in  a  stick. 

No  opinion  appears  to  have  been  expressed  by  the  Society,  which  sat 
with  patience  for  twenty  minutes  while  he  went  through  his  work  and 
produced  a  stumped  background  superior  to  the  plain  duplicate. 

After  thanking  Mr.  Yanderweyde,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


Mariotypie  par  Pression. — Photochromes  and  Coloured  Photo¬ 
graphs. —  Medallion  Portraits  and  Cartes  Myosotis. — M. 

Denier’s  Portraits. — Tronquoy’s  Aniline  Process. — Deflube’s 

Camera. — Spiritual  Revelations. 

The  chief  novelty  just  now  on  the  tapis  is  the  new  printing  process  of 
M.  Marion,  which  he  exhibited  in  operation  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  France  on  June  6th,  and  to  which  he  has 
given  the  name  of  “  Mariotypie  par  pression.  ”  Since  the  date  of  that 
meeting  he  has,  however,  made  an  important  improvement  in  the 
process,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter  on  the  faith  of  a  direct 
communication  from  himself.  He  has  promised  to  supply  me  with  early 
nformation  as  to  the  nature  of  that  improvement,  but  in  a  letter  just 
received  from  him  he  complains  much  of  ill-health  and  of  the 
necessity  for  rest.  It  is  the  same  old  story  with  him  as  with  many  of 
us— indigestion,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  the  highly-artificial  and  high- 
pressure  sort  of  life  of  the  present  day.  As  it  seems  not  improbable, 
therefore,  that  I  may  have  to  wait  some  few  weeks  for  the  promised 
information  respecting  the  new  step  which  he  has  made  in  his  process, 
I  will  describe  briefly  that  which  he  exhibited  at  the  meeting  above 
referred  to. 

The  “  Mariotypie  par  pression”  is  a  method  of  carbon  printing  in  a 
press,  without  the  exposure  of  each  print  separately  to  light,  the  prints 
having  the  advantage  of  being  non-reversed. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  process  : — A  transparent  positive 
is  employed  instead  of  a  negative,  in  order  to  obtain  what  is  called  the 
“type.”  This  positive  can,  of  course,  be  very  easily  made  by  the  wet 
collodion  process  in  a  copying  camera,  and  it  may  be  either  reversed  or 
non-reversed,  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  negative  is  placed  in 
the  camera — that  is  to  say,  with  its  film  outwards  or  inwards.  A  sheet 
of  whitened  gelatine,  sold  by  M.  Marion  for  the  purpose,  and  called 
by  him  “  pellicule  D,”  is  excited  by  immersing  it  in  a  four-per-cent, 
solution  (17 '6  grains  to  the  ounce)  of  bichromate  of  potash.  This, 
when  dry,  is  exposed  in  a  common  pressure-frame,  under  the  transparent 
positive,  until  a  visible  image  of  sufficient  strength  is  produced.  The 
gelatine  film  is  then  immersed  in  a  two-per-cent,  (nine  grains  to  the 
ounce)  solution  of  alum,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  cause  the  non-exposed 
parts  to  swell,  so  that  a  film  in  relief  is  produced,  the  raised  parts 
corresponding  to  the  shadows  of  the  print.  When  the  film  has  been  thus 


engraved,  as  it  were,  by  light  it  is  ready  to  be  printed  from.  It  is 
fixed  to  a  plate  of  metal  by  means  of  a  solution  of  india-rubber,  then 
sponged  with  a  two-per-cent,  solution  of  alum,  and  then  dried  with 
blotting-paper.  Observe  here  that  the  swelled  and  raised  parts 
corresponding  to  shadows  still  retain  moisture,  whilst  the  hollows 
retain  none.  A  sheet  of  pigmented  paper  prepared  for  the  purpose  is 
now  laid  upon  the  gelatine  type,  and  the  whole  receives  pressure  under 
a  common  vertical  press.  After  removal  from  the  press  the  pigmented 
paper  is  laid  against  a  sheet  of  coagulated  albumenised  paper,  and  the 
two  are  quickly  pressed  together  under  water ;  then  removed,  and 
perfect  contact  secured  by  means  of  a  squeegee  ;  after  which  they  are 
placed  in  warm  water,  in  which  the  two  sheets  separate,  and  the 
developed  image  is  found  transferred  to  the  albumenised  paper.  This 
is  the  finished  print. 

Such  is  the  “Mariotypie  par  pression” — a  sort  of  compromise 
between  carbon  printing  and  lichtdruck.  M.  Marion  advises  that  the 
exposed  sheet  of  gelatine  be  hardened  at  the  back  by  exposure  to  light, 
in  precisely  the  same  way  as  is  employed  by  the  Heliotype  Company 
for  their  transparent  sheets  of  gelatine. 

The  process  seems  to  have  succeeded  very  well  at  the  meeting  re¬ 
ferred  to,  and  the  members  present  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the 
demonstration  of  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  M.  Marion 
is  the  discoverer  of  a  very  promising  new  method  of  printing  permanent 
photographs,  which  will,  probably,  find  its  use  and  its  place  amongst 
others  when  silver  printing  has  gone  to  the  limbo  of  the  past. 

M.  Leon  Vidal  was  not  ready  with  his  specimens  of  photochromes 
at  the  meeting  in  question.  He  has  undertaken  a  process  which  is, 
probably,  full  of  practical  difficulties,  and  we  must  wait  a  little  longer, 
with  patience,  to  hear  all  about  it.  His  invention  is  patented.  The 
patent  bears  date  December  23,  1872,  No.  97,746;  but  no  doubt  im¬ 
provements  have  been  introduced  since  then.  I  am  in  correspondence 
with  this  gentleman,  and  have  been  promised  the  earliest  information. 

The  direction  in  which  photography  is  now  tending  seems  clearly  to 
be  towards  a  more  intimate  alliance  with  art,  which  will  naturally,  in 
the  course  of  time,  include  colour  introduced  in  various  ways.  Coloured 
photographs  will  probably  be  the  next  fashion,  and  we  shall  have  real 
works  of  art  in  colour,  with  the  details  rendered  by  photography,  and 
the  proofs  accessible  to  the  million.  This,  again,  will  have  its  day,  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  come  the  good  time  of  high-class  photo¬ 
graphy,  pure  and  simple.  What  is  wanted  by  the  public  is  not  so  much 
literal  truth  as  something  pretty ;  but  the  two  are  often  found  com¬ 
bined  in  nature,  and  one  day  photography,  pure  and  simple,  may  be 
able  to  reproduce  for  us  the  combination,  without  the  aid  of  bath  or 
pencil,  and  in  a  style  which  will  be  the  despair  of  the  painter.  Mean¬ 
time,  let  us  strain  every  nerve  to  improve  our  processes,  in  order  the 
sooner  to  bring  about  that  desirable  result. 

Amongst  the  patents  taken  out  in  France  last  year  is  one  bearing 
date  July  10,  No.  96,652,  for  an  application  of  photography  to  the  pro. 
duction  of  portraits  in  imitation  of  medals,  and  of  cartes  de  visite,  called 
“  mysotis.”  The  inventor  is  M.  Bernard,  No.  2,  Rue  des  Arches,  Lyons. 
M.  Lacan,  who  has  seen  some  of  these  specimens,  speaks  very  highly  of 
their  merit. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  France  has  appointed  the  following  com¬ 
mittee  for  endeavouring  to  reduce  to  unity  and  system  photographic 
formulae  and  experiments : — MM.  Regnault,  Balard,  Peligot,  Martin 
Andra,  Davanne,  Ferrier,  Girard,  Gauthier- Yillars,  Gobert,  and  Jean- 
renaud.  My  readers  will  recognise  amongst  these  names  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  science,  as  well  as  practical  photographers, 
in  France. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  amongst  photographers  in  Paris 
lately  about  some  portraits  by  M.  Denier,  of  St.  Petersburg,  which, 
although  they  are  said  to  be  entirely  untouched,  possess  a  most  unusual 
degree  of  softness  and  beauty  of  effect.  It  is  supposed  that  both  sides 
of  the  glass  are  collodionised,  excited,  and  developed,  and  the  proof 
printed  through  both  negatives,  which  would  be  separated  by  the  thick, 
ness  of  the  glass.  The  plan  is  well  worth  trying ;  but  the  dark  slide 
would  have  to  be  arranged  for  the  purpose,  as  well  as  the  dipper  or 
sensitising  bath.  Such  negative,  I  imagine,  would  require  to  be  only 
half  the  usual  density.  Many  spots  and  defects  would,  no  doubt,  be 
concealed  by  this  method  of  operating.  The  plan  looks  promising,  even 
for  views  as  well  as  portraits.  The  yellow  iodide  film  at  the  back  of 
the  plate  ought  to  diminish  blurring. 
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M.  Tronquoy  has  published  in  the  journal  of  the  Socidtddes  Ingenleurs 
Civils,  the  following  aniline  printing  process Make  a  solution  containing 
sulphuric  acid  and  a  little  bichromate  of  potash  (exact  proportions  are 
not  stated),  and,  in  the  dark,  float  a  sheet  of  paper  upon  it  and  dry  it. 
Then  expose  it  under  the  drawing.  This  will  be  printed  in  a  yellow 
straw  colour.  Expose  it  in  a  box  to  the  vapour  of  aniline,  which  will 
produce  a  print  of  a  greenish  or  violet  tint.  Wash  it  in  water,  and  the 
print  is  fixed. 

M.  Deflub6,  a  French  amateur  photographer,  has  made  the  brotherhood 
a  present,  unfettered  by  patent,  of  a  new  form  of  camera,  in  which 
different  points  of  a  view  may  be  combined  so  as  to  form  a  pleasing 
composition.  He  has,  for  instance,  in  this  way  taken  some  old  ruins 
on  one  side  of  a  lake  and  some  of  the  scenery  on  the  opposite  side  on 
the  same  plate,  and  so  combined  as  not  to  show  the  join.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  subject  was  not  taken  in  sunshine,  and  the  shadows,  therefore, 
cast  in  different  directions  in  the  same  view. 

The  camera  is  made  thus:— It  is  composed  of  three  parts,  viz.,  the 
front,  which  carries  the  lens;  the  back,  which  carries  the  dark  slide;  and 
a  central  body,  which  carries  a  pair  of  shutters  that  meet  closely,  and 
draw  in  and  out  on  either  side  to  any  required  extent.  This  being  the 
construction,  the  mode  of  using  the  instrument  is  too  obvious  to  need 
description.  The  edge  of  each  shutter  is  said  to  cast  a  little  penumbra, 
so  that  the  join  in  the  two  parts  of  the  view  is  not  perceived. 

M.  Despaquis  has  patented  a  method  of  printing  enlargements  without 
any  retouching  either  upon  the  negative  or  the  print.  He  takes  the 
print  from  the  untouched  negative  upon  a  sheet  of  ground  glass, 
retouches  upon  that,  and  then  takes  a  negative  from  the  latter. 

There  is  room  here  for  a  little  moralising  on  the  subject  of  patents,  if 
one  felt  so  disposed. 

Continental  photographers  do  not  as  yet  seem  to  have  been — what 
shall  I  say?  plagued?— no,  that  is  not  exactly  the  word — bewildered 
would  be  better— by  abnormal  appearances  upon  tbeir  plates,  sucb  as 
those  described  lately  by  Mr.  Beattie  and  by  others  before  him.  These 
surprising  results  seem  to  have  been  confined  as  yet  to  the  studios  of 
some  few  operators  in  England  and  America,  where  for  a  guinea  you 
may  go  and  have  your  portrait  taken,  with  the  chance  of  seeing  the 
image  of  your  departed  grandmother  peering  over  your  shoulder,  or  the 
graceful  form  of  some  more  youthful  creature,  with  long  black  and 
white  drapery,  and  curls  flowing  naturally  over  her  shoulders — your 
guardian  angel  possibly— flitting  between  you  and  the  camera,  or 
coquettishlv  sporting  behind  your  hack.  Such  revelations  of  what 
may  exist  in  space,  unperceived  by  the  eye  of  sense,  but  visible  to  the 
eye  of  the  camera,  must  be  surprising  in  the  extreme.  It  is,  however,  a 
singular  fact  that  these  revelations  should  not  have  been  made  sooner 
in  the  history  of  our  art,  and  that  they  should  be  confined  at  present 
to  particular  studios. 

It  is  with  infinite  regret  that  I  have  just  learned,  by  a  letter  from  him¬ 
self,  that  we  are  to  lose  from,  among  us  the  prince  of  English  amateur 
photographers — Mr.  Russell  Manners  Gordon.  He  has  been  for  some 
time  out  of  health,  and  his  physician,  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  has  pre¬ 
scribed  a  warm  climate,  so  he  is  packing  up  for  Lisbon.  For  years  he 
has  been  working,  and  we  all  know  with  what  complete  success,  to 
perfect  a  dry  process.  This,  in  all  its  minute  details,  from  the  making 
of  the  pyroxyline  to  the  making  of  the  varnish,  he  has  offered  to  teach 
to  a  certain  number  of  subscribers,  at  £5  each,  if  the  required  number 
can  be  made  up  before  the  end  of  J uly ;  but  if  the  list  should  not  be 
made  up  by  that  time  the  project  will  be  abandoned.  When  these 
lines  meet  the  eye  of  my  readers  a  week  will  still  remain  for  them  to 
decide  whether  to  join  the  little  band  who  for  a  mere  bagatelle— a,  mere 
pledge  of  their  willingness  to  learn  the  best  of  all  dry  processes— are  to 
receive  information  which  it  has  taken  years  of  arduous  experiment  to 
acquire.  Let  us  hope  that  the  list  may  be  made  up  before  the  month  is 
out,  for  assuredly  no  such  chance  for  us  will  ever  occur  again.  I  speak 
feelingly  on  this  subject,  being  myself  one  on  the  list,  and  the  result 
looking  rather  doubtful  at  present,  from  all  that  I  can  learn. 

There  is  likely  to  be  an  opening  for  professional  photographers  in 
Persia.  The  Shah  has  taken  a  fancy  to  our  art,  and  is  taking  home 
with  him,  from  Messrs.  Ross  and  Co.,  two  large  and  complete  sets  of 
photographic  apparatus. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  new  kind  of  stereoscope  which  I  left  last 
autumn  with  the  above  firm,  for  exhibiting  larger  pictures  than  the 
common  size,  and  which  was  pronounced  by  our  Editors  and  others  a 


failure.  I  had  it  back,  and  unpacked  it  a  few  days  ago.  In  an 
instant  I  perceived  that  there  was  something  wrong  about  the  pictures, 
and  the  fault  was  evident  enough.  I  had  marked  them  wrong 
as  regards  right  and  left,  and  the  effect  was  pseudoscopic.  On  i 
putting  this  right  and  looking  at  them  again  the  result  was  , 
marvellous;  I  have  never  seen  anything  to  equal  it  in  any  i 
stereoscope.  You  could  walk  right  into  that  old  porch  of  the  j 
church  of  St.  Jean,  and  round  the  corner  of  it  ;  those  old  crosses  in 
the  cemetery  at  Plessy — you  could  walk  about  amongst  them,  in  and 
out,  backwards  and  forwards,  and  gather  the  wild  flowers  upon  the 
graves  ;  and  as  for  the  old  mill  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  near  Redon, 
with  its  arms  extended  to  the  wind,  you  could  walk  all  round  it,  and 
look  upon  the  grey  distance  beyond,  miles  away.  I  have  shown  these 
to  twenty  people  since  they  came  back,  and  they  all  unite  the  images 
at  once,  and  express  their  delight  and  astonishment.  The  prints  are 
four  and  a-quarter  inches  wide.  I  am  sorry  that  the  above  stupid 
accident  should  have  occurred  to  mar  the  introduction  of  a  really  good 
thing  ;  but  such  has  been  the  fate  of  it,  and  it  is  singular  that  none 
of  the  “big-wigs”  who  condemned  it  should  once  have  thought  of 
shifting  the  pictures,  by  way  of  an  experiment ! 

If  I  may  venture  to  give  a  little,  bit  of  advice  to  dry-plate  workers 
and  workers  upon  washed  bromide  films,  wet  or  dry,  it  is  always  to 
wash  their  plates  in  salt  and  water,  in  order  to  kill  the  last  trace  of 
free  nitrate  which  may  lurk  in  them,  before  they  apply  the  preservative. 
This  does  not  seem  to  diminish  the  sensitiveness  at  all  when  the  plato 
is  well  washed  after  the  salt,  and  it  contributes  more  than  anything 
that  I  know  of  to  bright  and  good  negatives.  I  have  scarcely  had  a 
failure  siuce  I  adopted  the  plan.  The  more  I  see  of  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley’s  strong  developer  the  more  I  like  it,  and  I  am  now  using  it 
daily. 

I  have  just  learned  that  M.  L4ou  Vidal  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  on  the  4th  instant,  a  set  of  spe¬ 
cimens  of  his  photochromes,  in  which  a  lively  interest  was  taken  by  the 
members  present — unfortunately  very  few  on  that  occasion.  More 
about  this,  probably,  in  my  next. 

The  Shah  and  his  suite  have  had  their  portraits  taken  very  success¬ 
fully  in  Paris,  by  M.  Nadar.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.  A. 

Reclon,  Ille  et  Vilaine,  July  21,  1873. 

— ♦ — 

MR.  GORDON’S  NEW  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen-, — As  an  experienced  and  unprejudiced  dry-plate  worker, 

I  hope  that  you  will  allow  me  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to  the  process 
offered  by  Mr.  Gordon  to  the  photographic  public,  and  to  urge  photo¬ 
graphers  not  to  lose  the  opportunity  now  given  of  obtaining  the  only 
process  I  have  ever  come  across  which  will  in  every  respect,  except 
rapidity,  give  its  possessors  results  as  good  as  wet  collodion,  and  in 
certain  qualities  better  than  can  be  obtained  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  with  even  that. 

No  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  literature  of  photography  can  be 
ignorant  of  the  great  improvements  in  all  dry-plate  processes  which  we 
owe  to  Mr.  Gordon ;  but  very  few,  perhaps,  know  to  what  perfection 
this— his  last  and  most  prized — process  carries  dry-plate  working.  I 
have  been,  as  you  and  some  of  your  readers  know,  a  diligent  experi¬ 
mentalist  in  processes,  especially  in  the  emulsions  ;  but  an  experience  of 
some  years,  in  the  course  of  which  I  have  tried  thoroughly  most  which 
have  been  made  known,  I  have  become  fully  satisfied  that  while 
a  commercial  process  must  be  an  emulsion — and  a  good  emulsion  will 
suit  the  majority  of  careless  or  hurried  workers  better  than  any  other — 
perfect  dry-plate  work  can  only  be  done  by  an  albumen  process.  This 
is  necessarily  slow,  and,  with  all  modifications  I  have  known,  liable  to 
blisters  or  to  Ted  decomposition,  or  both,  and  the  latter  can  only  be 
avoided  by  the  greatest  care  and  close  keeping ;  and  these  two  faults 
have  been  to  me  the  chief  objections  hitherto  to  the  adoption  of 
albumen  as  the  basis  of  a  dry-plate  process. 

My  experience  of  Mr.  Gordon’s  new  process,  though  not  great, 
satisfies  me  that  he  has  avoided  these  difficulties,  that  the  plates 
prepared  by  it  will  keep  long  enough,  if  not  indefinitely,  and  that  they 
are  free  from  any  tendency  to  blisters.  In  April  of  1872  I  went  out 
with  Mr.  Gordon  to  a  meeting  of  the  Field  Club,  and  exposed  side  by 
side  with  him  some  Liverpool  “extra-sensitive”  plates  (of  the  last 
modification  but  one— not  the  plates  now  sent  out  as  such,  which  are 
much  quicker),  and  in  every  ease,  with  the  same  lens  and  same  time, 
his  plate  was  better  in  the  shadows  than  mine.  The  plates  he  ex¬ 
posed  had  been  prepared  the  year  before,  and  had  made  the  voyage  to 
Madeira  and  back.  The  negatives  were  without  a  fault  or  mark  of  any 
kind. 
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I  have  a  collection  of  Mr.  Gordon’s  views  by  all  the  processes  he  has 
from  time  to  time  worked  with,  and  the  best  in  the  lot  are  those  by  the 
new  process,  beating  the  wet  plates,  gum-gallic,  or  any  other,  being 
cleaner,  more  delicate  and  perfect  in  gradation,  and  more  accurate  in  their 
exposure.  This  latter  quality  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  range  in  exposure 
of  which  albumen  plates  are  capable,  enabling  the  photographer  to 
adjust  his  development  to  the  exposure  more  completely  than  is  possible 
in  any  other  process.  An  over-exposed  bromide  plate  may  be  saved, 
but  cannot  be  made  first-rate,  while  an  albumen  plate  can  hardly  be 
over-exposed. 

In  conquering  all  the  defects  which  have  hitherto  beset  the  albumen 
processes  Mr.  Gordon  has,  in  my  opinion,  overcome  every  objection  to 
the  best  and  most  trustworthy  dry  process  known  for  those  who  want 
to  do  first-rate  work  ;  and  it  is  not  merely  to  his  good  manipulation,  so 
invariable  in  all  processes  which  he  has  worked,  that  the  excellence  of 
this  is  due;  for  I  am  confident  that  with  a  portfolio  of  his  own  photo¬ 
graphs  before  me  I  could  select  those  that  are  done  by  this,  by  their 
freedom  from  all  accidental  defects  and  exquisite  detail  and  gradation. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  process  is,  but  to  know  Mr.  Gordon  is  to  be 
willing  to  believe  that  what  he  says  of  it  is  in  every  respect  true— -that 
it  is  easier  and  more  certain  in  preparation  than  any  process  he  has 
used.  Any  process  combining  these  conditions  with  those  I  have  long 
known  it  to  possess  is  simply  invaluable  to  amateurs  of  photography 
who  are  willing  to  prepare  their  own  plates,  and  ought  to  lead  many 
professional  photographers  to  work  dry  instead  of  wet.  On  personal 
and  scientific  grounds  there  should  be  very  much  to  regret  that  this 
opportunity  of  making  it  the  property  of  the  photographic  world 
should  be  lost.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  J.  Stillman. 

8,  Altenburg  Gardens,  Clapham  Common, 

July  23,  1873. 

PALMAM  QUI  MERUIT,  FERAT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  hopes  he  is  justified  in  calling 
my  attention  to  certain  facts  relative  to  Mr.  Sayce’s  discovery  or  original 
formula  for  collodio-bromide.  Messrs.  Green,  Mawdsley,  Henderson, 
and  other  gentlemen  do  not  use  Sayce  and  Bolton’s  formula  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  their  “excellent  negatives.”  Now,  as  Colonel  Wortley 
knows  what  these  gentlemen  do  not  use,  perhaps  he  will  favour  me 
with  the  formulae  of  one  of  these  gentlemen — Mr.  Mawdsley. 

I  do  not  set  up  as  a  photographic  historian,  but  I  consider  myself 
tolerably  accurate  in  most  that  is  known  on  the  question  of  emulsion 
working.  I  never  remember  any  disavowal  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Sayce  of  Mr.  Bolton’s  share  in  the  discovery.  Mr.  Sayce  is  still  in 
the  flesh,  I  believe,  and  better  able  to  combat  the  question  with  Mr. 
Bolton  than  any  one  else;  his  silence  for  nine  years  on  the  subject  is, 
according  to  my  idea  of  it,  a  tacit  admission  of  Mr.  Bolton’s  claim. 

I  think  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association  very  thoroughly  understand  the  question  of  the 
discovery  of  collodio-bromide,  and  as  they  have  such  a  personal  regard 
for  Mr.  Sayce  his  interest  is  quite  likely  to  be  properly  protected  by 
them  ;  but  as  the  name  of  Mr.  Bolton  shares  half  the  fame  of  the  dis¬ 
covery,  he  has  been  I’ecognised  by  them  as  legitimately  entitled  to  it — 
such,  at  least,  is  my  interpretation  of  all  I  saw  of  the  Society.  Colonel 
Wortley  talks  as  though  he  had  taken  a  psychological  view  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  both  Mr.  Sayce  and  Mr.  Bolton,  or  obtained  prescribed  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject.  Colonel  Wortley  “impales”  me  to  the  “original” 
formula  of  Sayce  and  Bolton ;  but  if  somebody  were  to  insist  on  my 
furnishing  Colonel  Wortley ’s  own  “original”  formula,  I  should  have  to 
hand  over  several  of  them,  and  request  that  each  person  should  use 
his  own  judgment  in  the  selection. 

When  I  am  convinced  of  the  error  of  my  statement  I  shall  endeavour 
to  make  an  atonement  forit ;  and,  as  the  Editors  of  The  British  J ournal 
of  Photography  have  been  instruments  in  furnishing  its  readers  with 
all  sorts  of  information  respecting  emulsion  processes,  perhaps  they  will 
!  explain,  in  a  becoming  and  penitent  manner,  why  they  always  use  the 
i  name  of  Mr.  Bolton  in  referring  to  the  “original”  collodio-bromide 
process. 

I  hardly  think  my  timid  disposition  will  allow  me  to  continue  a  cor¬ 
respondence  on  this  matter,  as  it  is  of  trifling  importance  to  me  who 
i  ultimately  will  be  proved  to  have  worked  out  the  collodio-bromide 
formula. 

Mr.  Bolton  has  entered  the  combat,  and  he  is  doubtless  able  to  take 
care  of  himself  and  his  fame  without  any  assistance  on  my  part ;  so  I 
shall  leave  the  gallant  Colonel  and  Mr.  Bolton  to  settle  the  question  of 
collodio-bromide  history. — I  am,  yours  &c.,  J.  W.  Gough. 

July  22,  1873.  ^ 

“STATUS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  quite  agree  with  your  correspondent  of  last  week 
who,  writing  upon  that  interesting  and  important  topic,  the  Status 
of  Photography,  does  not  take  the  gloomy  side  of  matters  as  some  of 
the  old  pillars  of  the  art  are  so  inclined  to  do,  but  thinks  that  the 


photographers  of  the  present  day  are  studious  and,  for  the  most  part, 
intelligent  men. 

Now,  gentlemen,  referring  to  a  recent  paper  of  immense  practical 
value  read  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  London 
Photographic  Society,  on  three  wet  processes,  in  an  elaborate  peroration 
we  find  him  charging  the  profession  with  apathy,  and  the  new  men  in 
the  art  with  a  want  of  zeal  and  interest  in  its  advancement.  Mr. 
Hughes’s  intention  was  simply  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  research  and  set 
many  experimenting  ;  for  I  am  inclined  to  believe  there  never  was  a  time 
when  more  minds  and  hands  were  at  work  to  accomplish  these  desirable 
ends.  There  have  been,  undoubtedly,  great  discoveries  and  immense 
practical  experience  obtained  ;  but  put  it  all  together  and  we  find 
great  divergence  of  opinion  as  regards  the  best  process  for  landscape  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  even  much  difference  in  the  method  of  producing  portraits. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  take  a 
waste-paper  basket  and  throw  into  it  all  the  rubbish,  sifting  out  all 
that  is  good  and  practicable.  The  press  has  done  wonders  for  photo¬ 
graphy  in  this  country,  and  no  man  can  be  well  informed  in  the  art 
who  does  not  regularly  read  and  study  the  journals  ;  but  we  also  find 
(and  necessarily)  a  vast  deal  that  is  of  no  practical  value,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  manygood  ideas  are  disregarded  and  left  undeveloped  through 
want  of  finding  sympathy  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  the  time, 
money,  and  talent  to  experiment. 

It  is  my  full  intention  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  “Black’s  acid  bath,” 
and  report  on  the  same  in  due  time ;  and  if  others  will  do  the  same  with 
the  alkaline  processes  we  shall  soon  have  some  practical  knowledge  as 
to  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  leaving  our  old  rich  and  slow  pro¬ 
cess,  for  such  it  must  be  called,  either  wet  or  dry. 

But  to  return.  As  to  the  Status  of  Photography  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  I  shall  only  make  one  remark,  and  that  is,  that  inasmuch  as  the 
November  exhibition  held  at  Conduit-street  is  fast  approaching,  it 
would  certainly  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  profession,  and  a  still 
greater  one  to  the  public,  if  the  committee  of  selection  would  be  as  par¬ 
ticular  to  reject  from  their  walls  all  bad  colouring  on  photographs  as 
well  as  all  bad  plain  photography.  Last  year  the  exhibition  was 
specially  notorious  in  this  respect ;  and  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  profession 
to  guide  public  taste,  let  us  be  particular  what  we  set  before  them  at 
an  exhibition.  Better  far  exhibit  no  coloured  work  than  hang  up  all 
the  rubbish  sent  by  trade  colourists  and  artists  needing  employment. 
There  are  several  other  points  I  should  like  to  touch  upon,  but  time  and 
space  forbid  at  present. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Geo.  Hooper. 

68,  Canonbury  Park  South,  N.,  July  21,  1873. 


To  Make  a  Small  Figure  on  a  Large  Plate. — A  short  time  since, 
having  occasion  to  make  a  small  standing  figure  on  a  14  x  17  plate,  and 
my  ceiling  being  low  at  the  back  of  the  skylight,  preventing  my  getting 
the  desired  height  of  plain  ground  above  the  head  of  the  subject  with¬ 
out  showing  the  top  of  the  background  and  ceiling,  or  finishing  in  vig¬ 
nette,  which  was  not  desired,  I  finally  hit  upon  the  following  plan,  by 
which  I  accomplished  it  perfectly ;  and,  thinking  it  might  be  of  benefit 
to  some  others  similarly  situated,  send  you  my  method  of  working  it: — 
I  took  a  piece  of  straw  board,  and,  attaching  it  to  a  head-rest,  placed 
it  a  little  above  and  in  front  of  the  lens,  in  such  a  position  as  to  blend 
perfectly  with  the  background  above  the  subject’s  head;  thus  I  ob¬ 
tained  all  the  height  desired.  You  will  observe  this  method  will  admit 
of  graduating  the  background,  making  it  either  lighter  or  darker,  as 
may  be  desired,  by  simply  changing  the  position  of  the  board  in  front 
of  the  camera. — James  Mullen,  in  Phil.  Phot. 

Advice  to  Printers. — Mr.  J.  R.  Clemons,  in  our  Philadelphia  con¬ 
temporary,  says: — In  going  into  a  gallery  to  take  charge  of  the  printing, 
the  first  thing  I  would  do  would  be  to  see  that  the  silver  was  all  right, 
i.e.,  if  any  organic  matter  was  present  that  was  detrimental  to  making 
fine  work,  such  as  albuminate  of  silver,  &c. ;  and  to  test  for  any  I  would 
place  one  tablespoonful  of  the  solution  in  a  saucer,  and  with  it  one 
teaspoonful  of  95  p.  c.  alcohol,  and  then  flame  it  with  a  match.  Let  it 
bum  until  it  expires  of  its  own  accord.  This  must  be  done  where  there 
is  no  draft  of  air  which  can  affect  it.  If  there  is  any  foreign  substance 
present  it  will  oxidise  by  heat  and  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  silver  will  test  acid,*  although  it  was  strongly  alkaline  before 
it  was  burned.  Do  not  add  anything  whatever  to  make  it  alkaline.  I 
am  writing  now  as  if  it  had  been  found  so  by  test;  and  then  do  the  whole 
bath  so,  by  burning  with  alcohol.  But  when  you  do  a  full  bath  you 
should  evaporate  it  away  about  two-thirds  ;  it  saves  alcohol.  This  should 
be  done  about  once  a  week  if  the  bath  is  used  constantly,  for  by  so 
doing  you  will  keep  up  the  appearance  of  your  work,  and  it  will  have  a 
much  better  tone  and  surface  than  if  neglected.  The  next  thing  I 
would  look  at  would  be  the  run  of  negatives,  to  see  if  they  were  strong 
or  weak  in  their  make.  If  made  too  strong  I  should  use  my  silver  much 
weaker  than  if  the  negatives  were  made  weak,  and  that  will  vary  from 
thirty  to  fifty  grains,  and  this  will  vary  according  to  hot  or  cold  weather. 
This  you  would  do  well  to  make  a  study  of,  and'  you  will  find  it  will 
repay  you  tenfold  by  doing  so. 

*  If  you  flame  alcohol  and  water  that  has  been  mixed  together,  though  both  neutral 
to  test  paper,  the  mixture  will  test  acid,  after  being  burnt,  the  flame  having  taken  the 
oxygen  from  the  air  while  burning. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements  ;  but  in  no  case 
do  we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the 
small  cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is 
devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person 
proposing  the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publica¬ 
tion,  if  a  nom  de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will 
not  appear. 

A  12  X  10  Kinnear  camera,  brass  bound,  panelled,  &c.,  nearly  new,  will  be 
given  in  exchange  for  good  stereo,  apparatus,  for  plates  X  4|. — Address, 
Pyro.,  10,  Waterloo- terrace,  Carmarthen. 

A  magneto-electric  machine,  with  extra  appliances,  in  perfect  condition,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  anything  useful  in  studio.  Difference  of  value  in  cash. — Address, 
J.  H.  Watson,  Moorfield  House,  Farnworth,  Bolton. 

Stereo,  or  cabinet  camera,  with  bellows  body,  swing  back,  folding  baseboard, 
and  endless  screw  adjustment,  in  exchange  for  a  postage-stamp  camera  and 
lenses.  Difference  adjusted .— Address,  H.  Browning,  33,  Piccadilly, 
Hanley. 

A  bellows  camera  for  plates  8X5  inches,  and  a  pair  of  Dallmeyer’s  double 
combination  stereo,  lenses,  wanted  in  exchange  for  other  goods,  or  exchange 
and  part  cash  to  value.— Address,  A.  Wilkinson,  35,  Walworth-street, 
Sunderland. 

I  will  exchange  a  head-rest,  a  full  plate  expanding  hellows-body  folding 
tailboard  camera  and  a  galvanic  machine  for  a  6  X  5  Dallmeyer’s  rapid  rec¬ 
tilinear,  or  offers.— Address,  H.  D.  A.,  care  of  H.  Greenwood,  32,  Castle- 
street,  Liverpool. 

In  exchange  for  Ross’s  largest  set  of  panoramic  apparatus,  Sutton’s  patent,  in 
good  condition,  I  will  give  an  astronomical  telescope  by  Goddard,  six  feet 
focal  length,  four-inch  object-glass,  with  finder,  day  power,  and  three 

astronomical  eyepieces;  or  photographic  apparatus  of  an  equal  value. - 

In  exchange  for  a  good  magic  lantern,  with  large  condenser,  gas  bag,  &c  , 
complete,  I  will  give  photographic  apparatus  to  an  equal  amount. — — 
Wanted,  in  exchange  for  other  apparatus,  Ross’s  smallest  set  of  panoramic 
apparatus,  Sutton’s  patent.— Address,  Monsieur  Sutton,  Redon,  Ill©  et 
Yilaine,  France. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

T.  Attwood. — The  spots  are  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  bronze  powder  on  the 
backs  of  the  cards. 

J,  H.— Try  the  enamelling  process,  which  consists  in  toning  and  transferring 
a  collodion  transparency. 

Mr.  Guilford  Onslow,  M.P. — Your  appeal  in  re  the  Tichborne  trial  cannot 
be  inserted,  except  in  our  advertising  columns. 

Octavia.— For  making  lantern  transparencies  by  a  dry  process,  no  method 
that  we  know  of  surpasses  collodion  preserved  with  coffee. 

George  Barclay. — Both  chloride  ( i.e .  hypochlorite)  of  lime  and  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  will  answer  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  last  traces  of  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda  from  paper  or  cards. 

A  Noodle  (Manchester).— The  experiments  you  have  already  made  with  the 
collodion,  are  precisely  those  which  we  should  have  suggested.  If  you  send 
us  a  sample  we  shall  try  it,  and  see  if  some  other  means  cannot  be  resorted 
to  in  order  to  cure  the  defect. 

B.  A. — This  correspondent  has  been  trying  to  make  varnish  by  a-  formula  in 
which  gum  copal  forms  a  leading  ingredient ;  but  finds  that,  while  the  san- 
darac  and  the  other  materials  dissolve  freely,  the  copal  obstinately  resists  the 
liquifying  power  of  the  alcohol.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  easy.  Copal, 
while  soluble  in  alcohol,  takes  far  longer  time  to  dissolve  than  sandarac.  The 
best  way  to  treat  copal  is  to  crush  it,  and  allow  it  to  digest  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  twice  its  weight  of  alcohol,  and  after  that  time  to  shake  it  up  and 
add  more  alcohol. 

G.  B.  Donald.— We  are  asked  by  this  correspondent  to  say  if  an  imitation 
lens  may  not  be  as  good  as  the  original,  provided  the  diameters  and  curves  of 
both  are  similar.  We  answer  : — This  does  not  at  all  follow,  for  it  would  be 
an  easy  matter  to  make  twelve  photographic  lenses  all  of  which  would  be 
identical  in  form  and  figure,  but  not  two  of  which  would  be  of  the  same 
focus.  An  element  of  primary  importance  in  imitating  any  lens  is  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  glass  of  the  same  refractive  and  dispersive  power,  and  without 
this  a  lens  could  not  be  imitated. 

An  American  Reader  writes: — “1.  I  am  very  desirous  of  knowing  the 
mode  of  taking  six  or  more  different  backgrounds  from  one  sitting ;  could 
you  give  me  any  aid  ?— 2.  By  separating  the  sets  of  lenses  of  a  portrait  com¬ 
bination,  and  fixing  them  in  different  tubes,  can  you  take  a  good  stereoscopic 
picture  ?  and  how  wide  should  they  be  apart  for  forty  or  fifty  feet  distance  ?” 

- In  reply  we  beg  to  say — 1.  We  are  far  from  being  quite  clear  as  to  the 

meaning  of  our  correspondent,  but  shall  assume  that  what  he  means  by  the 
first  query  is  the  knowledge  of  a  method  by  which  from  one  negative  portrait 
a  variety  of  prints  may  be  taken  with  different  backgrounds.  If  this  be  the 
meaning,  then  it  may  be  easily  effected  by  masking  the  background  of  the 
portrait,  so  that  it  shall  print  white,  and  then  printing  in  a  ground  from  an¬ 
other  negative,  fitted  with  a  mask  to  protect  the  figure  previously  printed. — 
2.  The  lenses  of  an  ordinary  portrait  combination  cannot  be  used  separately. 
The  front  lens  may  be  used  by  itself,  by  turning  the  flat  side  towards  the 
view,  and  placing  a  stop  outside  of  it ;  but  the  back  lens  cannot,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  used  alone.  The  distance  apart  at  which  stereoscopic 
lenses  ought  to  be  fixed  is  a  little  over  the  distance  between  the  human 
eyes. 
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Novice. — This  correspondent  writes : — “I  should  bo  glad  if  you  could  inform 
me  how  to  arrive  at  the  fine  blue  tone  that  you  see  on  landscapes  produced 
by  Frith  and  Bedford.  I  use  at  present  the  ordinary  carbonate  of  Boaa  toning 
bath,  according  to  the  formula  given  in  your  Almanac,  and  keep  the  prints 
in  till  they  arrive  at  something  approaching  the  colour  I  mention  ;  but,  on  the 
fixing  being  finished,  they  appear  to  have  lost  all  the  bloom,  which  is  the 
charm  of  the  before-mentioned  artists’  productions.  I  have  heard  of  common 
washing  soda  being  used  as  a  toning  agent,  but  do  not  know  what  proportions 

to  try.  An  answer  in  your  next  issue  would  greatly  oblige.” - In  reply:  — 

The  tone  desired  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  almost  any  toning  bath, 
provided  the  negative  be  of  good  quality.  Try  the  effect  of  printing  deepor. 
Also  try  a  stronger  sensitising  bath  than  you  are  now  using. 

Thos.  Barber. — The  green  colour  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  that  you  have  made 
arises  from  the  presence  of  copper.  In  making  the  nitrate  it  is  more  than 
probable  you  have  not  dissolved  pure  silver,  but  have,  instead,  made  use  of 
coin  or  other  alloyed  silver.  There  being  an  eleventh  part  of  copper  present 
in  such  silver,  nitrate  of  copper  as  well  as  nitrate  of  silver  is  formed ;  and,  as 
the  former  is  of  a  green  colour,  its  presence  is  thus  manifested  in  the  solu¬ 
tion.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  presence  of  nitrate 
of  copper  to  this  extent  does  not  act  injuriously  in  the  collodion  process.  We  at 
one  time  had  a  bath  of  this  kind,  and  it  answered  very  well.  After  being  in 
use  for  several  weeks  we  one  morning  found  that  the  green  colour  had  quite 
disappeared,  the  solution  being  at  the  same  time  slightly  turbid.  On  filter¬ 
ing  the  bath  it  was  bright  and  colourless ,  and  continued  so — the  copper  having 
been  apparently  entirely  removed  by  what  we  must  regard  as  a  sudden  action 
set  up  one  night. 

Aberfeldy. — This  correspondent,  like  many  others  at  present,  experiences 
some  of  the  difficulties  peculiar  to  the  practice  of  photography  in  the  very 
hot  weather  now  prevailing.  He  says: — “When  taking  enlargements  by 
the  wet  collodion’ process  on  plates  up  to  20  X  16  inches  the  plates  begin  to 
dry  rapidly  during  the  present  warm  weather,  and  when  I  develops  them 
there  are  innumerable  streaks  of  silver-like  markings.  The  exposures 
required  are  sometimes  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  owing  to  the  length  or 
distance  the  enlargement  is  from  the  transparency.  Some  simple  thing  to 
flood  the  plate  with,  which  I  think  you  know  of,  would  be  a  great  boon  under 

such  circumstances.” - The  first  suggestion  we  have  to  make  is  that  the 

proportion  of  alcohol  in  the  collodion  be  largely  increased.  This  will  prevent 
the  plate  from  drying  so  rapidly.  Further,  immerse  the  plate  in  the  sensi¬ 
tising  bath  only  for  so  long  a  period  as  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  * ‘  greasy  ”- 
looking  marks.  Thirdly,  let  a  piece  of  wet  drugget  or  carpeting  be  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  camera. 

Received. — D.  Winstanley;  Georgius  (thanks);  J.  Thomson;  The 
Trustees  Guide  (London  :  Stanford). 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “  THE  EDITORS  Advar« 
tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  “THE  PUBLISHER at  the  Offices,  2,  York 
treet.  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Honorary  Appointment. — We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Arthur  James  Melhuish,  of  York-place,  W.,  has  had  the  honour  of 
being  appointed  “  Photographer  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Shah  of 
Persia.”  We  understand  that  this  is  an  honour  which  has  not  been 
conferred  upon  any  of  the  many  other  European  photographers  by 
whom  the  lineaments  of  the  Eastern  potentate  have  been  transmitted 
to  posterity. 

Blisters  in  Printing. — A  correspondent  of  our  Philadelphia  con¬ 
temporary  finds  that  the  use,  now  well  known,  of  a  solution  of  alum 
not  only  aets  as  a  preventive  of  blisters,  but  also  causes  the  prints  to 
retain  their  brilliancy,  which  is  sometimes  lost  by  the  immersion  in  the 
fixing  bath.  He  uses  the  solution  of  the  strength  of  an  ounce  of  alum 
to  about  three  pints  of  water,  and  lets  the  prints  remain  in  this  (pre¬ 
vious  to  fixing)  for  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  July  T&rd,  1873. 

Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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BRASS  WORK  AND  LENS  MOUNTINGS. 

)wing  to  inquiries  ever  and  anon  made  relative  to  tlie  treatment  of 
lie  brass  work  of  lenses,  it  occurs  to  us  that  a  few  discursive  yet 
iractical  observations  on  brass  work  may  prove  useful  to  many. 

An  inquiry  is  frequently  made  as  to  the  easiest  mode  of  restoring 
0  a  state  of  newness,  in  appearance  at  least,  a  lens  which,  owing  to 
he  action  of  time,  has  become  dirty  and  discoloured.  In  such  a  case 
he  first  thing  to  do  is  to  unscrew  the  lens-cells,  and  also  separate  the 
nner  tube  from  the  jacket;  for  we  are  .assuming  the  lens  to  be  a 
lortrait  combination  fitted  with  rack  and-pinion.  The  lacquer  must 
lext  be  removed  from  such  portions  as  have  retained  it;  for  it  is 
mpossible  to  find  a  lens  mount  so  very  dirty  that  there  are  not  a  few 
aright  places  upon  it,  as  lacquer  is.-,  a  complete  preventive  of 

ixidation.  .  .  ? 

One  of  the  quickest  methods  of  removing  lacquer  is  to  make 
a  strong  solution  of  common  potash  or  soda  in  boiling  water,  and 
immerse  the  brass  work  in  this  solution.  In  a  very  brief  period  of 
time  the  lacquer  becomes  puckered  and  loosened,  in  which  state  it 
may  be  entirely  removed  by  very  slight  friction  with  a  brush.  The 
parts  are  then  rinsed  in  water  and  dried.  By  means  of  friction  with 
a  woollen  cloth  charged  with  one  or  other  of  the  “  polishing  pastes^ 
to  be  met  with  in  commerce  the  oxidation  and  stains  are  removed, 
and  the  surface  is  made  quite  clean.  Rotten  stone  imparts  a  fine 
polish,  and  it  leaves  a  grey  or  a  glossy  surface  according  to  the  way 
L  which  it  is  used ;  for  example,  if  made  into  a  paste  with  water  and 
applied  with  smart  friction  it  will  cleanse  the  surface  most  effec¬ 
tually,  but  will  leave  it  with  a  very  lack-lustre  appearance.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  be  mixed  with  oil  and  applied  by  the  aid  of  a 
woollen  rag,  wash  leather,  or  buff  it  will  impart  a  rich  and  biilliant 
surface. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  a  brass-cleaning  paste  which 
is  extensively  sold  at  a  somewhat  high  price,  and  the  composition  of 
which  is  kept  a  profound  secret  by  the  makers Mix  together  an 
ounce  of  oxalic  acid  in  fine  powder  with  four  ounces  of  rotten  sione 
and  twelve  drachms  of  sweet  oil,  adding  to  these  just  enough  of 
spirits  of  turpentine  to  form  a  stiff  paste.  It  is  kept  in  pots  ready  for 
use.  A  little  of  this  is  applied  by  means  of  a  wet  woollen  cloth.  If 
the  services  of  a  turning-latlie  could  be  obtained  the  operation  above 
described  might  be  effected  with  great  facility ;  but  we  here  assume 
that  such  aid  cannot  be  obtained.  The  elegant  appearance  of  a 
polished  article  is  enhanced  by  having  the  grain  running  in  a  proper- 
direction  ;  hence  in  the  cleaning  or  polishing  of  a  lens  mount  this 
must  be  attended  to. 

If  it  be  desired  to  make  any  portion  of  a  granular,  matt  appear¬ 
ance,  it  is  effected  by  plunging  the  article  for  two  or  three  seconds 
into  nitric  acid,  afterwards  immersing  it  in  water.  This  conodes  the 
surface  and  makes  it  quite  granular,  but  generally  leaves  it  with  a 
discoloured  appearance.  To  get  rid  of  this  it  must  be  suddenly  le- 
I  immersed  in  the  acid,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  scarcely  a  second, 
and  then  be  as  quickly  transferred  to  a  vessel  of  water. 

No  matter  in  what  way  the  brass  is  rendered  clean  it  will  tarnish 
very  rapidly,  unless  protected  by  lacquer  or  varnish.  Aftei  tiying 
several  kinds  of  lacquer  obtained  from  the  dealers  in  such  articles^ 


we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  good  negative  varnish  is  superior  to 
many  of  them,  while  by  none  of  them  is  it  surpassed.  To  impart 
richness  to  the  colour,  the  varnish  must  be  coloured  with  annotta, 
turmeric,  saffron,  or  dragon’s  blood,  care  being  taken  that  the  colour 
is  not  too  obtrusive.  It  is  applied  by  means  of  a  camel’s-hair  brush, 
the  lens  mount  being  made  slightly  warm.  This  varnish  will  cause 
it  to  retain  its  bright  colour  for  several  years. 

The  portions  of  the  mounting  that  require  to  be  made  of  a  dull 
black— such  as  the  insides  of  the  tube  and  hood — are  treated  by  the 
same  kind  of  varnish,  but  with  which  is  incorporated  pulverised 
black.  In  mixing  up  this  varnish,  if  too  little  black  be  added,  it  will 
dry  with  a  shining,  glossy  surface,  which  must  be  carefully  avoided. 
By  a  further  addition  of  the  pigment,  a  point  will  be  reached  at 
which  the  surface  will  dry  of  a  beautiful  uniform,  dead  black.  To 
ensure  adhesion  the  brass  must  be  warmed  previous  to  the  application 
of  the  varnish.  Too  much  black  causes  the  varnish  to  be  “  short  or 
rotten — too  little  produces  a  gloss;  both  of  these  must  be  avoided. 

If,  instead  of  making  the  mount  black  by  means  of  varnish,  it  be 
desired  to  stain  the  metal,  one  of  a  variety  of  methods  for  effecting 
this  may  be  adopted Make  the  metal  quite  clean,  and  apply  by 
means  of  a  soft  brush  a  solution  of  chloride  of  platinum.  Ibis 
imparts  a  fine  stain,  and  is  very  useful  for  blackening  Waterhouse 
stops.  Instead  of  the  platinum  solution,  a  saturated  solution  of 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron  (the  scales  from  a  blacksmiths  forge)  in 
hydrochloric  acid  will  also  cause  a  stain;  but,  after  trying  both  re¬ 
peatedly,  we  find  the  former  to  be  the  more  convenient  and  better  of 
the  two. 


COLOURED  GLASSES  USED  DURING  EXPOSURE 
IN  THE  CAMERA, 

Much  has  lately  been  written  relative  to  the  effect  of  exposure 
to  coloured  light  of  the  sensitive  film  during  the  action  of  light  in 
Tie  camera,  and  the  results  arrived  at  have,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
mabled  to  glean,  been  most  discordant.  That  advantages  of  a  pecu- 
iar  kind  have  been  derived  is  certain ;  but  the  conditions  under 
ivliich  the  favourable  results  have  been  obtained  are  not  fairly  fixed, 
md  we  now  would  offer  our  services  to  endeavour  to  fix  them 
it  least  in  one  direction. 

There  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  variable  results  obtained 
ire  due  to  variations  in  the  colour  of  the  glass  used,  and,  of  course, 
is  a  consequence,  to  variations  in  the  kind  of  light  acting  upon  the 
sensitive  film  during  exposure  in  the  camera.  A  careful  comparison 
if  the  glasses  with  which  favourable  and  unfavourable  results  alike 
lave  been  obtained  is  very  desirable,  and  the  spectroscopic  examiua- 
,ion  of  them  is  the  only  safe  mode  of  comparison.  This  work 
ve  shall  be  happy  to  undertake  if  all  our  readers  who  have  exper  - 
nented  on  the  subject  will  send  us  small  fragments  of  the  coloured 
rlass  employed,  and  a  statement  of  the  results  of  experiments  with 
Tie  particular  sample. 

For  the  purposes  named  we  should  not  require  more  than  a  piece 
if  the  glass  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  square;  and  sine'- 
ian  be  easily  and  conveniently  sent  by  post  to  our  off 
lulty  will  arise.  It  is  necessary  that  the  sample  t^a 
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panied  by  a  statement  of  the  results  obtained  with  it,  as  already 
mentioned.  We  shall  then  state  the  results  of  our  spectroscopic 
examination  in  an  early  number  of  this  Journal. 


TANNIN. 

In  a  recent  paper  Lowe  has  described  the  methods  he  has  adopted 
for  the  preparation  of  the  perfectly-pure  tannin  required  for  an 
interesting  investigation  in  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  chemical  nature  of  that  body.  The 
processes  employed  will,  no  doubt,  suggest  to  our  readers  methods 
for  the  practical  purification  of  tannin  of  commerce,  and  hence 
have  more  than  passing  interest. 

The  first  method  described  is  that  in  which  a  strong  aqueous 
solution  is  made,  and  this  shaken  up  with  ether.  Ihe  tannin  freed 
thus  from  the  resinoid  impurity  which  frequently  accompanies  it  is 
chiefly  contained  in  the  syrupy  layer  which  collects  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  This  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  product  may  be  regarded  as  tolerably  pure  tannin;  but  Lowe 
went  farther,  and  dissolved  it  in  alcohol  of  ninety  per  cent.,  and 
placed  it  in  a  porous  vessel,  which  was  afterwards  placed  in  some 
more  ninety-per-cent,  alcohol.  After  some  days  the  alcohol  out¬ 
side  the  porous  vessel  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue 
considered  as  tannin  purified  by  dialysis. 

The  second  process  consisted  in  digesting  the  best  commercial 
tannin  with  anhydrous  ether.  The  small  quantity  of  the  tannin 
thus  dissolved,  amounting  to  rather  less  than  one-half  per  cent., 
was  recovered  by  evaporation,  and  afforded  on  analysis  numbers 
agreeing  closely  with  those  given  by  the  tannin  purified  by 
dialysis. 

The  third  method  may  now  be  described.  A  saturated  solution 
of  common  salt  was  diluted  with  its  own  volume  of  water,  and  a 
quantity  of  tannin  shaken  up  with  this  liquid.  Most  of  the  tannin 
dissolved.  The  solution,  when  filtered  off,  was  now  saturated  with 
common  salt,  and  the  tannin  held  in  solution  thereby  precipitated ; 
for,  though  tannin  is  tolerably  soluble  in  dilute  solution  of  common 
salt,  it  is  but  little  dissolved  by  a  saturated  solution  of  the  same 
body.  The  tannin  deposits  in  a  pasty  condition,  which  is  separated, 
dissolved  in  fresh  dilute  salt  solution,  precipitated  as  before,  and 
again  dissolved  in  the  half-saturated  brine.  From  this  liquid  the 
pure  tannin  is  now  extracted  by  agitation  with  acetic  ether,  and  the 
ethereal  liquid  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness. 

All  three  products  afforded,  practically,  the  same  results  on 
analysis,  and  the  numbers  Lowe  found  agreed  with  the  formula — 

c14h1909 

for  pure  tannin  dried  at  120®  Fah, 


DR.  DRAPER’S  RESEARCHES. 

Some  months  ago  we  drew  attention  to  the  value  of  Dr.  Draper’s 
interesting  researches  in  “  actino-chemistrv,”  as  it  is  the  fashion  to 
call  that  department  of  chemistry  relating  to  the  action  of  light  on 
chemical  substances.  At  the  time  we  gave  a  resume  of  the  paper  in 
question,  and  now  we  print  the  paper  in  extenso.  The  previous  state¬ 
ments  of  facts,  &c.,  on  which  the  conclusions  we  previously  referred 
to  were  based  will  be  found  in  detail  in  the  article  in  question,  and 
we  now  content  ourselves  with  drawing  our  readers’  attention  to  the 
remarkable  observations  therein  dwelt  upon. 

It  is  insisted  on  fairly  by  Dr.  Draper  that  the  old-fashioned  and 
familiar  diagram  indicating  a  tripartite  arrangement  of  the  solar 
spectrum  in  cases  of  heat,  light,  and  chemical  action  is  contrary  to 
fact.  It  is  certain  that  sensitive  chemical  substances  are  affected  in 
many  different  ways  by  the  sun’s  rays,  and  a  compound  may  be 
extremely  sensitive  to  light,  but  differ  materially  as  regards  the 
portion  of  the  spectrum  which  most  readily  affects  them ;  while 
some  bodies,  like  bitumen  of  Judea,  are  strongly  affected  by  rays  of 
all  degrees  of  refrangibility.  These  are  important  conclusions  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  though  they  certainly  are  not  wholly  new,  and  should 
lead  to  a  diligent  search  for,  and  investigation  of,  those  substances 


which  are  sensitive  to  rays  which  we  can  always  obtain  in 
artificial  light. 

We  have  one  other  point  to  notice,  namely,  the  difference  in  action 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  spectrum  on  the  same  substance,  and  the 
use  that  may  be  made  of  the  facts.  Dr.  Draper  refers  to  the  well- 
known  case  of  iodide  of  silver.  This  body,  when  acted  upon  by  the 
violet  rays,  has  this  action  reversed  by  the  red  rays.  A  reversed 
picture  can  thus  be  obtained  by  exposing  a  simple  iodide  film  to  the 
violet  light,  and  then,  after  superimposing  a  negative,  allowing  red 
light  to  act  through  the  latter.  The  changed  iodide  on  which  the  red 
light  falls  seems  to  revert  to  its  original  condition,  and  we  then 
obtain  the  very  curious  effect  above  mentioned.  This  is  a  very 
striking  experiment,  and  one  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  very 
strongly  with  the  reality  of  the  chemical  energy  existing  in  the  red 
end  of  the  spectrum.  The  paper  is  full  of  interest,  and  will  well 
repay  attentive  perusal. 


Both  the  London  photographic  societies  have  been  placed  in  an 
awkward  delemma.  The  “  parent  ”  body,  as  is  well  known,  has  met 
for  a  considerable  time  in  the  Architectural  Society’s  rooms,  Conduit- 
street,  where  it  has  also  held  its  annual  exhibitions ;  but,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  change  either  in  the  constitution  or  the  proprietary  of 
the  Architectural  Society,  the  fact  remains  that  the  rooms  cannot 
any  longer  be  had,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  undecided  where 
the  meetings  will  in  future  be  held.  Meanwhile  an  invitation  is 
published  in  our  present  number  to  those  intending  to  exhibit  to 
send  in  their  productions  three  weeks  earlier  than  usual,  from  which 
we  infer  that  the  committee  have  a  place  “  in  their  eye.”  The 
officers  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  were  fortunate 
enough,  more  than  a  year  since,  to  secure  exceedingly  comfortable 
rooms  in  a  central  portion  of  London ;  but  the  Norfolk  Club,  to  whom 
the  Arundel  Hall  belonged,  has  now  become  extinct,  and  the  hall  has 
passed  into  other  hands,  the  consequence  being  that,  as  the  whole  of 
the  building  will  in  future  be  occupied,  the  South  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  will  not  be  able  to  meet  there  again.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  however,  are  making  active  inquiry  concerning  a  suitable 
place  of  meeting  in  some  equally  central  situation. 

- ♦ - 

THE  USE  OF  GREEN  GLASS  FOR  SHORTENING 
EXPOSURES. 

Fob,  some  time  past  we  have  kept  hearing  something  of  the  alleged 
shortening  of  exposure  in  the  camera  by  a  previous  or  subsequent 
exposure  of  the  plate  to  rays  transmitted  through  coloured  glasses. 

The  idea — suggested,  I  believe,  originally  by  the  late  Mr.  William 
Blair,  of  Perth — that  the  camera  exposure  might  be  diminished  by  a 
secondary  exposure  to  white  light,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  actinic  rays, 
has  always  seemed  to  me  extremely  reasonable  ;  but  that  green,  red, 
or  other  uon-actinic  rays  should  have  any  such  effect  1  have  always 
regarded  as  unlikely.  Albeit,  many  seemingly  unlikely  things  come 
to  pass,  and  I  have  thought  the  alleged  acceleration  of  exposure  by 
the  use  of  green  glass  worth  the  trouble  of  experimentally  testing  for 
myself,  seeing  that  several  have  affirmed  positively  that  beneficial 
resuits  had  been  thereby  attained. 

Concerning  the  experiments  of  others,  those  performed  by 
Mr  Foxlee,  and  recorded  in  this  Journal  on  November  1,  1872, 
seem  to  me- — supposing  there  to  have  been  no  mistake  as 
to  the  results — to  have  owed  their  value  to  the  white  light, 
or  rather  the  actinic  rays,  reflected  from  the  coloured  paper, 
and  not  to  the  coloured  light  by  which  those  actinic  rays  were 
accompanied.  The  experiments  performed  by  Mr.  Newton 
[see  The  Bbitish  Journal  of  Photography,  February  14,  1873] 
seem  to  me  quite  inconclusive.  There  is  no  evidence,  or  at 
any  rate  there  is  none  recorded,  to  show  the  constancy  of 
his  light,  or  that  due  estimation  was  made  of  its  variations. 
Unless  it  be  shown  that  the  light  employed  in  two  successive 
experiments  is  really  constant  a  difference  in  exposure  fails  to  prove 
that  the  preliminary  action  of  green  light  had  produced  any  advan¬ 
tageous  result,  or,  indeed,  any  result  at  all.  The  experiments  of 
Herr  Priiimn  [see  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  March 
28,  1873]  indicate  no  advantage  whatever  as  resulting  from  the  use 
of  reel  glass,  though  he  is  of  opinion  that  exposure  to  an  unprotected 
gas  flame  is  productive,  in  the  case  of  plates  under-exposed  in  the 
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camera,  of  a  “  very  limited  and  equivocal  kind”  of  good.  The  expe¬ 
riment  recorded  by  Mr.  Bowman,  of  Preston  [see  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  April  18,  1873],  in  which  two  green  glass 
windows  were  let  into  the  front  of  his  camera,  is  again  inconclusive. 
He  merely  says  he  took  a  positive  in  nearly  one-half  the  time  he  had 
hitherto  employed,  which  in  spring  may,  I  think,  be  otherwise 
satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Dr.  Draper,  of  America,  is  stated  [see 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  February  14,  1873]  to  have 
found  that  “  all  rays  have  exciting  power,”  and  therefore,  of  course, 
green.  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  what  he  means,  but  I  think  the 
experiments  I  am  about  to  record  will  show  that  a  second  exposure 
under  green  glass  is  not  practically  of  any  advantage  whatever. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  dry  plates  and  artificial  light  would,  from 
their  greater  uniformity,  be  more  worth  experimenting  with  than  wet 
plates  and  daylight.  Accordingly,  I  prepared  a  number  of  beer 
plates,  which  in  my  own  experience  are  both  easily  produced  and 
reliable ;  and  I  used  a  common  gas  flame  fully  turned  on  as  my 
source  of  illumination,  going  through  the  series  of  experiments  at  a 
sitting. 

No.  1  plate  was  exposed  under  a  negative  to  the  radiation  of  the 
gas  flame,  at  a  distance  of  twelve  inches  from  it,  for  four  minutes  of 
time,  the  object  being  to  ascertain  the  correct  exposure  of  the  plate. 
It  was  then  developed  with  an  iron  solution,  which  was  gently  moved 
backwards  and  forwards  on  the  plate  for  five  minutes  of  time.  The 
result  proved  that  the  exposure  had  been  fortunately  timed,  the 
transparency  being  all  out  but  not  overdone. 

No.  2  plate  was  exposed  under  the  same  negative  to  the  same  gas 
flame  at  the  same  distance  for  two  minutes — that  is,  one-half  the 
former  time— the  object  being  to  prove  that  two  minutes  was  not  a 
sufficient  time  to  bring  out  the  detail.  The  development  was  effected 
with  the  same  solution  of  iron,  which  was  kept  upon  the  plate  as 
before  for  a  period  of  five  minutes.  The  result  proved,  as  was  expected, 
that  the  exposure  had  been  too  short,  the  transparency  being 
decidedly  underdone. 

I  was  now  in  possession  of  two  facts,  viz.,  that  an  exposure  of  four 
minutes  at  a  distance  of  twelve  inches  with  a  subsequent  development 
of  five  minutes  was  sufficient  to  yield  a  satisfactory  transparency, 
and  also  that  an  exposure  of  two  minutes  at  a  distance  of  twelve 
inches  with  a  subsequent  development  of  five  minutes  was  insufficient 
to  yield  a  satisfactory  result.  I  was  accordingly  in  a  position  to  prove 
the  value  of  a  secondary  exposure  under  green  glass;  for,  clearly,  if 
by  such  an  exposure  I  could  get  my  plate  into  a  condition  to  yield  a 
satisfactory  transparency  with  a  two  minutes’  exposure  to  the  gas 
flame,  the  difference  could  only  be  attributed  to  the  agency  of  the 
rays  transmitted  by  the  green  glass. 

Accordingly,  plate  No.  3  was  exposed  under  a  piece  of  green  glass, 
one  half  of  which  was  covered  with  opaque  paper  to  the  influence  of 
the  gas  flame,  at  a  distance  of  twelve  inches,  for  two  minutes  of  time 
— the  result,  of  course,  being  that  one  half  the  plate  had  had  the 
advantage  of  a  two  minutes’  exposure  to  a  certain  strength  of  green 
light,  whilst  the  other  half  had  had  no  such  advantage.  The  whole 
plate  was  then  exposed  under  the  same  negative  as  before,  for  two 
minutes  of  time,  at  a  distance  of  twelve  inches  from  the  flame,  after 
which  the  developer  was  applied  for  five  minutes  as  before.  The 
result  proved  under-exposure,  and  that  uniformly  over  the 
plate. 

Plate  No.  4. — One  half  exposed,  as  before,  under  green  glass  at  a 
distance  of  six  inches  and  for  a  duration  of  five  minutes  in  time,  with 
a  result  that  the  half  in  question  had  had  ten  times  as  much  influence 
of  the  green  rays  as  the  corresponding  half  in  plate  No.  3.  The 
whole  was  then  exposed  as  before  under  the  original  negative,  at  a 
distance  of  twelve  inches  from  the  flame,  and  for  two  minutes  of 
time.  After  a  development  of  five  minutes  the  result  again  proved 
uniform  all  over  the  plate,  and  under-exposed. 

As  some  experimentalists  are  of  opinion  that  the  exposure  to  green 
light  should  precede  the  camera  exposure,  and  others  that  it  should 
follow  it,  I  determined  to  vary  the  experiment  in  this  respect, 
although  I  could  see  no  reason  why  a  difference  should  ensue. 
Accordingly,  plate  No.  5  was  exposed  under  the  negative  for  two 
minutes,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  inches,  and  then  one  half  only  at 
a  distance  of  six  inches  for  five  minutes  of  time,  under  green  glass. 
After  a  development  of  five  minutes’  duration  the  result  proved  uni¬ 
form  as  before,  and,  as  before,  underdone.  From  this  experiment  I 
infer  that  whatever  results  are  to  be  obtained  by  a  secondary  exposure 
under  green  glass  will  follow  whether  that  exposure  be  effected  before 
or  after  the  ordinary  exposure  in  the  camera. 

The  continuance  of  negative  results  had  now  begun  to  grow 
wearisome,  and  I  resolved  to  make  but  one  more  experiment, 
although  I  had  not  yet  used  one-lialf  the  plates  I  expected  to  re¬ 
quire.  Plate  No.  6  was  therefore  exposed  in  part  (as  before)  under 


the  green  glass,  at  a  distance  of  six  inches,  for  a  period  of  twenty 
minutes,  thereby  giving  it  forty  times  as  much  of  the  influence  of 
the  green  rays  as  in  the  case  of  plate  No.  3.  The  whole  plate  was 
then  exposed  under  the  same  negative  used  in  all  the  experiments, 
at  a  distance  of  twelve  inches  from  the  flame,  and  for  a  period  of 
two  minutes  of  time.  After  development  for  five  minutes,  as  before, 
a  line  of  demarcation  down  the  centre  was  for  the  first  time  observed, 
and  a  considerable  difference  between  the  one  half  and  the  other. 
But  that  difference  consisted  of  fog,  and  nothing  but  fog,  without  a 
particle  of  additional  detail,  although  the  negative  selected  was  one 
well  suited  for  showing  slight  differences  of  exposure. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  these  experiments  are  exhaustive,  or  that 
they  prove  a  secondary  exposure  to  green  light  to  be  entirely  value¬ 
less.  I  have  not  determined  what  rays  are  transmitted  by  the  par¬ 
ticular  sample  of  green  glass  used,  and  scarcely  feel  encouraged 
to  pursue  the  matter  further.  There  is  no  theoretical  reason 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  why  a  preliminary  or  secondary 
exposure  under  green,  red,  or  any  other  variety  of  glass, 
transmitting  chiefly  non-actinic  rays,  should  enable  us  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  exposure  needed  in  the  camera;  and  no 
experiments  have  been  recorded,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  which 
indicate  that  such  a  result  has  been  practically  obtained,  and  to 
my  mind  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  a  waste  of  material  to  devise  and 
construct  elaborate  pieces  of  apparatus  for  conveniently  doing  that 
which  practical  experience  and  theoretical  consideration  give  us  no 
reason  for  believing  to  be  worth  the  trouble  of  the  doing  at  all. 

D.  WlNSTANLEY. 


ON  GLAZING  THE  SURFACE  OF  PRINTS. 

For  those  who  use  silver  printing  on  albumenised  paper  it  is  seldom  or 
ever  necessary  or  advisable  to  give  any  gloss  to  the  surface  beyond 
what  the  ordinary  hot  rolling  will  produce ;  but  it  is  altogether 
different  with  mechanical  printing.  Plain  prints  of  that  kind  would 
oftentimes  be  devoid  of  half  their  beauty  were  they  left  unglazed.  A 
fine  surface  helps  to  bring  up  the  half-tones,  and  to  give  greater 
clearness  and  depth  to  the  shadows.  It  therefore  becomes  of  im¬ 
portance  to  have  a  means  of  readily  communicating  the  desired 
gloss  to  the  surface,  whether  of  the  lithograph  or  of  any  other 
mechanically-produced  picture. 

The  usual  medium  for  doing  this  is  gelatine;  but  there  are  various 
modes  of  applying  it  with  effect,  and  it  is  variously  compounded. 
We  have  pleasure,  therefore,  in  communicating  the  following  formula, 
which  is  that  used  by  the  well-known  experimental  chemist,  M. 
Geymet.  By  it  a  single  workman  is  able  to  glaze  the  surface  of 
some  five  hundred  prints  per  diem. 

The  glasses  are  cleaned  with  acid  and  tripoli.  They  are  then 
rubbed  with  a  pad  of  cotton  wool  covered  with  talc,  and  dusted  so 
that  not  a  particle  of  any  kind  remains  on  the  surface.  The  plates 
so  cleaned  are  then  coated  with  plain  collodion,  quite  thin.  This  is 
allowed  to  dry,  and  the  surface  is  then  gelatinised  with  the  following 
solution 

Water  .  100  grammes  (about  4  ounces). 

Gelatine  .  8  ,,  (  „  4£  drachms'). 

Glycerine .  2  ,,  (  ,,  112  ,,  ). 

In  winter,  however,  only  six  grammes  of  gelatine  can  be  used.  The 
mixture  is  filtered  through  paper  while  yet  warm. 

When  this  film  has  set,  and  before  it  is  dry,  it  is  plunged  into  a  dish 
of  water,  and  the  surface  rubbed  rough  by  the  action  of  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  The  prints  to  be  glazed  are  then  plunged  into  water  also, 
and  left  there  for  about  half-a-minute,  when  they  are  taken  out,  and 
all  the  superfluous  water  taken  up  by  placing  them  between  leaves 
of  blotting-paper. 

Now  coat  them  with  the  warm  gelatine  solution  by  brushing  it 
over  the  surface,  and  place  them  by  fours  or  sixes,  as  the  size  may 
permit,  on  the  gelatinised  plate,  and  rub  out  all  air-bubbles  with  the 
fingers. 

The  backs  of  all  the  prints  are  then  gummed  over  in  like  fashion, 
and  a  sheet  of  white  paper  of  a  medium  thickness  is  spread  over  all. 
This  paper  is  rubbed  down  carefully  with  a  pad,  the  rubbing  causing 
it  to  adhere,  and  at  the  same  time  driving  out  any  air  that  might  be 
remaining  between  the  prints  and  the  glass.  If  this  operation  be 
performed  with  care  it  is  quite  certain  to  be  successful,  and  even  if 
working  very  quickly  the  prints  will  show  no  sign  of  blisters  or  the 
imperfect  adhesion  of  the  two  gelatine  surfaces  when  they  are 
removed  from  the  glass.  The  paper  should  now  be  carefully  turned 
back  at  the  edges  of  the  glass  to  which  the  gelatine,  made  to  exude  by 
the  pressure  of  the  rubbing,  will  have  caused  it  to  adhere,  and  the 
prints  left  on  the  plate  may  then  be  placed  in  the  sun  to  dry,  or 
before  the  stove,  as  convenient. 
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It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  the  glass  should  be  allowed  to 
cool  before  proceeding  to  remove  the  prints,  should  it  have  got  very 
warm  while  they  were  drying.  They  are  removed  with  the  greatest 
ease  by  running  a  knife  round  them,  lifting  a  corner,  and  peeling 
them  off.  If  the  operations  have  been  well  performed  they  ought  to 
have  an  exquisitely-glossed  surface. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

By  a  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

Who  is  the  cleverest  man  of  the  day?  It  is  undoubtedly  Mr. 
Hudson,  of  Holloway-road,  the  “  spirit  photographer.”  Operating 
in  a  glass  house  which  it  would  be  no  great  breach  of  the  ninth 
commandment  to  say  is  probably  the  worst  in  existence,  he  manages 
to  get  occasional  visitors  and  sitters,  even  from  that  class  designated 
as  the  “  best  of  society.”  I  attach  no  cleverness  to  this,  for  curiosity 
is  as  strongly  developed  in  the  Vere  de  Veres  of  Westburnia  and 
Belgravia  as  amongst  the  Joneses  of  Seven  Dials  or  the  Robinsons 
of  Wapping.  It  was  a  new  sensation  for  my  Lord  Tomnoddy  to  go 
and  see  a  man  hanged ;  and  as  a  new  sensation  many  may  have 
gone  to  get  a  photograph  taken  on  the  bare  chance  of  seeing  a  figure 
developed  on  the  plate  which  a  lively  imagination  might  make  out 
to  resemble  a  deceased  father,  mother,  or  other  relative,  who  has 
passed 

“Those  portals  we  call  Death” 

to  the  life  beyond.  The  cleverness  really  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  spirit  photographer  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 
By  all  accounts  the  sitters  are  permitted  to  bring  with  them  their 
own  glasses;  and  not  only  so,  but  they  may  stand  by  and  watch  all 
the  manipulations,  even  if  they  are  photographers  themselves,  to  the 
extent  of  having  the  operations  performed  without  the  personal  in¬ 
terference  of  the  photographer.  The  case  is  thus  reduced  to  one  of 
considerable  simplicity.  Hudson  has  either  the  means  of  causing 
an  image  to  be  printed  upon  the  sensitive  plate  by  some  method 
which  can  be  carried  out  by  him  when  isolated  from  the  plate, 
or  of  creating,  projecting,  or  erecting  an  image  among  the  sitters, 
which  image,  while  invisible  to  the  eye,  shall  yet  give  actinic  radia¬ 
tions  that  will  cause  an  image  to  be  formed  upon  the  plate.  Every 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  higher  developments  of  the  physics 
of  light  knows  that  it  is  possible  to  light  up  an  object  by  a  beam  of 
light  in  such  a  way  that,  while  it  cannot  be  seen,  it  may  yet  be  pho¬ 
tographed.  The  secret  of  spirit  photography  will  probably  be  found 
to  lie  in  this  direction ;  and,  doubtless,  when  once  it  is  thoroughly 
found  out  it  will  be  seen  to  be  more  simple  than  was  at  first  imagined. 
I  might  here  have  given  a  complete  system  by  which  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  project  invisible  figures  behind  the  sitters,  so  that  they  could 
easily  be  photographed;  but  I  would  have  to  devote  a  special  article 
to  the  subject,  which  I  do  not  want  to  do — at  least,  not  at  present. 
In  the  meantime,  as  Mr.  Hudson  has  managed  to  puzzle  a  number 
of  close  observers,  I  consider  that  he  is  a  very  clever  individual. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  public  have  the  chance  offered  to 
them  of  acquiring  the  much-talked-about  secret  process  of  Mr. 
Gordon.  What  that  process  is  I  do  not  know;  I  only  know,  in 
common  with  most  other  loungers,  that  it  is  one  by  which  results  of  the 
highest  order  of  excellence  may  be  obtained.  In  the  interests  of  art 
progress  I  hope  that  such  a  number  of  applicants  will  have  come 
forward  as  to  prevent  a  process  of  so  much  value  being  consigned  to 
oblivion. 

Not  the  least  queer  among  the  many  queer  things  that  are  to  be 
found  under  your  heading  “Photography  in  Court”  is  a  discovery 
made  by  a  witness — a  photographic  operator — who  recently  gave 
evidence  in  the  famous  Tichborne  case.  According  to  this  sapient 
gentleman,  the  “fading  away  of  the  focus”  sometimes  causes  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  extra  finger  or  thumb,  in  addition  to  the  very  frequent 
indistinctness  seen  in  the  extremities  of  the  picture.  Singularly  in¬ 
efficient  indeed  must  be  the  lenses  in  use  in  the  establishment  which 
has  this  witness  as  its  chief  operator  before  such  indistinctness  could 
exist  in  the  margin;  and  of  a  decidedly  doubly-refracting  character 
must  be  the  glass  of  which  these  lenses  are  made  before,  not  the  defi¬ 
nition  only,  but  the  very  number  of  the  fingers  of  the  hand  is 
numerically  altered.  Science  and  wit  are  at  loggerheads  on  this 
matter.  The  former  attributes  it  to  double  refraction  arising  out  of 
imperfectly-corrected  glass  in  the  lens  ;  the  latter  says  that  it  arises 
from  the  operator  using  fluid  lenses  instead  of  those  of  glass,  and  it 
urges  that  the  fluid  in  the  lens  must  be  of  the  same  nature,  and 
possess  the  same  attributes,  as  thatnorthern  national  beverage  through 
the  undue  influence  of  which  the  gifted  poet  saw  the  moon  unde 
such  circumstances  as  rendered  it  very  doubtful  whether  the  numbe 


of  horns  of  the  crescented  luminary  was  three  or  four.  Quite  ad¬ 
miring  the  idea  of  the  possible  double  refraction  arising  from  fluid 
lenses  in  which  whiskey  forms  the  refracting  medium,  it  might  be 
worth  while  considering  whether  a  lens  of  this  kind  would  not  be  the 
correct  thing  to  use  when  taking  “  spirit”  photographs. 

It  appears  that  a  new  negative  emulsion  process  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  Mr.  Burgess,  in  which  collodion  is  displaced  by  gelatine. 
This  is,  undoubtedly,  a  very  great  variation  in  the  existing  state  of 
emulsion  matters,  and  at  first  sight  it  seems  to  be  an  improvement. 
One  has  heard  so  much  about  the  vexed  questions  in  collodion 
emulsions — the  difficulty  of  getting  the  right  kind  of  pyroxyline,  and 
the  impossibility  of  succeeding  unless  it  be  obtained  ;  the  difficulty 
of  determining  whether  a  little  silver  [or  a  little  bromide  is  the 
correct  thing  to  have  in  excess;  whether  the  organifier  or  preserva¬ 
tive  consist  of  gum,  tea,  coffee,  tannin,  salicine,  cochineal,  or  gallic 
acid,  and  soforth — that  one  is  glad  to  try  a  process  in  which 
pyroxyline  is  not,  in  which  there  is  neither  free  bromide  or  free 
nitrate,  but  only  the  emulsified  bromide  of  silver ;  and  in  which 
preservatives  and  organifiers  are  rendered  of  none  avail  because  the 
whole  substance  of  the  film  itself  is  organic.  If  it  ultimately  prove 
to  be  successful,  the  organic  emulsion  ought  to  commend  itself  to 
photographers  ;  for,  while  there  are  so  many  kinds  of  influences 
present  in  collodion  to  interfere  with  success,  gelatine,  I  take  it, 
possesses  a  wonderfully  stable  character,  and  ought  to  be  obtained 
at  all  times  of  great  uniformity.  Besides — a  fact  that  must  not 
be  lightly  esteemed — it  is  very  cheap  when  compared  with  collodion; 

1  and,  if  other  things  be  equal,  this  is  a  decided  advantage.  A 
few  years  ago,  when  the  collodio-chloride  process  was  practised,  a 
variation  of  an  important  nature  was  made  upon  it  by  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  gelatine  for  collodion,  many  excellent  pictures  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  gelatino-cliloride  of  silver  process ;  and,  of  course,  there 
is  no  reason  why  a  similar  variation  should  not  be  made  in  respect 
of  negative  emulsions.  The  simplicity  of  the  Burgess  process  is  a 
charming  feature  in  connection  with  it.  The  emulsion  is  poured  ovc  r 
the  clean  glass  plate  and,  when  dry,  it  is  fit  for  use.  There  is  no 
substratum,  no  washing,  and  no  preservative ;  while,  over  and  above 
all,  the  sensitiveness  is  said  to  be  equal  to  that  of  w'et  collodion, 
which,  if  true,  means  that  plates  prepared  by  the  gelatino-bromide 
process  (I  intended  to  have  said  co^o-bromide,  but  it  would  clash 
with  existing  nomenclature)  may  be  used  in  the  studio  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  ordinary  everyday  portraiture. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  VIENNA. 

No.  III.— England,  Scandinavia,  &c. 

We  omitted  in  our  last  to  notice  Lyons’  series  of  Indian  views,  from 
their  being  put  in  a  section  of  the  building  removed  some  distance 
from  the  photographic  court.  As  select  photography,  this  series  is 
not  especially  noteworthy;  but  taken  as  what  it  seems  to  be — the 
work  of  a  campaign,  and  the  mass  of  the  photographer’s  results — it 
is  very  remarkable.  If  he  had  followed  the  usual  rule,  and  sent 
only  the  picked  specimens  of  subject  and  treatment,  there  are  suffi¬ 
cient  really  fine  photographs  here  to  make  the  reputation  of  any 
man ;  and  to  the  expert,  so  large  a  collection  of  fair  average  excellence, 
with  none  in  it  really  poor,  is  a  triumph  which  most  professional 
photographers  might  be  proud  of. 

The  Woodburytype  exhibit,  too,  we  missed,  and  just  find  that  it 
is  shown  by  the  Royal  Commission  in  their  dwellings  for  workmen 
— a  mistake,  it  seems  to  us,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned ;  for 
very  few  see  the  specimens  where  they  are,  compared  to  the  number 
which  would  have  seen  them  in  company  with  other  work  in  their 
appropriate  section. 

In  apparatus,  again,  the  exhibit  of  Mr.  George  Hare  should  have 
been  noticed  as  not  only  the  only  English  one,  but  by  far  the  best  in 
point  of  workmanship  and  solidity  of  construction  of  all  the  work 
shown.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  some  tolerably  good  work  from 
America,  and  some  ingenious  but  fragile  construction  of  photogra¬ 
phic  apparatus  from  Paris,  the  world  hardly  pretends  to  compete  with 
England  in  this  manufacture.  There  is  also  a  contribution  in  this 
department  from  Vienna,  in  Haack’s  microscopic  camera,  admirably 
made  and  ingenious,  if  needlessly  ponderous.  The  other  Austrian 
apparatus  is  very  inferior  to  the  English  in  practical  qualities.  It 
hardly  needed  this  exhibition  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of 
English  workmanship  in  photographic  apparatus ;  and  Mr.  Hare  lias 
rather  to  regret  than  otherwise  that  he  has  so  little  competition. 
Our  opticians  also  are  absent.  Neither  Dallmeyer  nor  Ross  exhibit; 
so  that  on  the  whole  the  more  we  look  at  it  the  less  satisfactory  is  the 
English  exhibition  compared  wish  one  which  might  have  been  made. 
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In  Norway  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  artistic  tendenc}7,  if 
we-may  judge  from  the  photographs  sent  from  thence.  They  are 
poor  as  photography,  aud  chosen  with  little  taste,  there  being 
nothing,  in  fact,  in  the  whole  contribution  seeming  worthy  of  notice. 
From  Denmark  there  are  several  contributors,  the  best  of  whom  is 
Petersen,  who  has  a  number  of  portraits,  of  winch  some  are  very 
good,  well  posed,  fine  in  manipulation,  and  of  attractive  subjects, 
which  is,  after  all,  though  not  in  the  power  of  the  photographer  to 
control,  a  very  important  element  in  his  success.  What  can  a  pho¬ 
tographer  do  to  whom  beauty  never  condescends  to  come?  We  see 
what  he  does  in  some  cases,  where  he  eradicates  likeness  and  ugliness 
at  the  same  time  by  the  retouching  process.  And,  en  passant,  there 
appeared  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Berlin  Photographic 
Society  in  the  Journal  of  two  weeks  since  a  curious  attack  on  one  of 
the  American  photographers  whom  we  noticed  as  excessive  in 
retouching — Mr.  Howell — who  is  accused  of  stealing  from  Kurtz  the 
manner  of  treatment  of  his  negatives;  and  as  Kurtz  is  a  German, 
and  his  imitator  an  American,  of  course  this  is  a  sample  of  American 
“sharp  practice.”  Of  all  people  in  the  world  for  finding  a  “mare’s 
nest”  give  us  a  Berlin  Dutchman.  Their  complete  perspicuity  in 
such  subjects  is  a  marvel!  The  “art”  which  the  Yankee  stole  is 
simply  the  commonest  dodge  of  retouching,  and  the  best  thing  Kurtz 
(who,  by  the  way,  we  are  informed  by  an  American  friend  here, 
learned  photography  mainly,  if  not  quite,  in  America)  or  his  reputed 
follower  can  do  is  to  drop  it.  It  may  please  a  vulgar  and  silly  public, 
but  does  not  prove  a  photographer  an  artist. 

But  to  return  to  our  Scandinavian  friends,  from  whose  dry  catalogue 
we  are  glad  to  escape  now  and  then  even  by  a  forced  digression :  we 
meant  to  add  that  Mr.  Peterson  has  not  only  been  happy  in  some  of 
his  sitters,  but  has  had  the  good  sense  not  to  destroy  all  character  by 
retouching.  There  are,  with  these,  some  fair  picturesque  harbour 
subjects  from  Copenhagen,  well  treated.  The  other  contributions  all 
show  more  or  less  of  that  characteristic  crudity  and  want  of  pictorial 
discrimination  which  are  the  characteristic  of  a  people  whose  general 
taste  is  uncultivated,  and  in  whom  nature,  ungenial,  lias  not  developed 
the  perception  of  beauty. 

From  the  Netherlands  there  is  a  large  collection  of  lichtdruck 
prints,  of  which  most  are  good — not  very  fine  in  texture  or  delicate, 
but  vigorous  and  very  effective,  the  blacks  being  clear  and  deep,  and 
whites  brilliant.  The  enlargements  are,  however,  coarse  and  spotty, 
which  suggests  that  the  faults  of  the  direct  prints  may  be  partially  in 
the  negatives. 

Belgium  sends  a  series  of  reproductions  of  the  pictures  in  the 
Wiertz  museum,  in  which  the  essential  qualities  of  that  eccentric 
but  powerful  designer  are  well  rendered.  There  is  also  a  collection 
of  carbon  prints,  by  the  autotype  process  apparently,  but  not  good 
enough  to  claim  special  attention.  Darnry,  of  Liege,  has  some 
charming  portraits  of  children ;  but  the  Belgian  photographers 
generally  seem  to  have  considered  the  competition  not  worth  their 
trouble. 

Brazil,  by  the  way,  we  discovered  the  other  day,  photographically, 
in  a  collection  of  portraits  by  Henshall  and  Bengal — a  very  indifferent 
contribution,  whether  considered  as  to  subjects  or  manipulation. 

The  Swiss  views,  again,  are  all  poor,  and  resemble  in  general 
character  the  Scandinavian,  showing  that  aesthetic  culture  has  not 
got  in  amongst  the  Swiss  photographers  yet.  The  best  are  some 
views  of  Alpine  subjects,  by  Charnany,  of  Geneva;  but  these  are 
only  fair,  the  best  Alpine  work  being  always  French  or  English. 

And  amongst  nations  not  largely  represented  is  Portugal  whence 
comes  a  collection  of  views  in  Madeira,  by  Senor  Camacho — good  as 
photographs,  and  singularly  interesting  as  subjects.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  picturesque  motive,  and  some  of  the  scenes  are  almost 
Alpine  in  their  grandeur,  presenting  a  range  of  material  for  photo¬ 
graphers  which  will  surprise  those  who  do  not  know  the  island.  Two 
or  three  of  the  views  are  fine  records  of  atmospheric  effects,  and 
apparently  quite  unsophisticated.  Specs. 


RESEARCHES  IN  ACTINO-CHEMISTRY. 

ON  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHEMICAL  FORCE  IN  THE 

SPECTRUM* 

With  scarcely  an  exception  the  most  recent  works  on  the  chemical 
action  of  radiations  and  spectrum  analysis  describe  a  tripartite 
arrangement  of  the  spectrum,  illustrated  by  an  engraving  of  three 
curves  exhibiting  the  supposed  relations  of  the  calorific,  the  luminous, 
and  the  chemical  spectra.  This  view,  which  by  a  mass  of  evidence 
may  be  shown  to  be  erroneous,  is  exerting  a  very  prejudicial  effect  on 
the  progress  of  actino- chemistry. 

*  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts, 


I  propose  now  to  present  certain  facts  which  may  aid  in  correcting  this 
error.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  chemical  effects — 
decompositions  and  combinations — may  take  place  in  any  part  of  the 
spectrum.  The  points  to  be  established  may  be  thus  distinctly  stated : — 

1st.  That  so  far  from  chemical  influences  being  restricted  to  the 
more  refrangible  rays,  every  part  of  the  spectrum,  visible  and  invisible, 
can  give  rise  to  chemical  changes  or  modify  the  molecular  arrangement 
of  bodies. 

2nd.  That  the  ray  effective  in  producing  chemical  or  molecular 
changes  in  any  special  substance  is  determined  by  the  absorptive 
property  of  that  substance. 

I  may  here  remark  that  both  these  propositions  were  maintained  by 
me  many  years  ago  ;  an  example  of  the  first  will  be  found  in  the 
Philosophical  Magazine  (Dec.,  1842),  and  of  the  second  in  a  paper  in 
the  same  journal,  On  Some  Analogies  Between  the  Phenomena  of  the 
Chemical  Pays  and  those  of  Padiant  Heat  (Sept.,  1841). 

The  opinion  commonly  held  respecting  the  distribution  of  chemical 
force  in  the  spectrum  is  mainly  founded  on  the  behaviour  of  some  of 
the  compounds  of  silver.  These  darken  when  exposed  to  the  more 
refrangible  rays,  and,  unless  comect  methods  of  examination  be 
resorted  to,  seem  to  be  unaffected  by  the  less  refrangible.  Hence  it 
has  been  supposed  that  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  spectrum  a  special 
principle  prevails,  to  which  the  designation  of  “actinic  rays”  is  often 
applied — an  inappropriate  iteration.  In  these  pages  I  use  the  deriva¬ 
tives  of  aKTis,  not  in  this  restricted  sense,  but  as  expressive  of  radia¬ 
tions  of  every  kind.  This  is  their  proper  signification. 

Every  part  of  the  spectrum,  no  matter  what  its  refrangibility  may 
be,  can  produce  chemical  changes,  and  therefore  there  is  no  special 
localisation  of  force  in  any  limited  region.  Out  of  a  large  body  of 
evidence  that  might  be  adduced  I  select  a  few  prominent  instances. 

1st.  Case  of  the  Compounds  of  Silver. — Silver  is  the  basis  of  the 
most  important  photographic  sensitive  substances.  Its  iodide,  bromide, 
and  chloride  darkening  with  rapidity  under  the  influence  of  the  more 
refrangible  rays  have  mainly  been  the  cause  of  the  misconception 
above  alluded  to  respecting  the  tripartite  constitution  of  the  spectrum. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  determine  what  are  really  tire  habitudes 
of  these  substances. 

(1.)  If  a  spectrum  be  received  on  iodide  of  silver,  formed  on  the 
metallic  tablet  of  the  daguerreotype,  and  carefully  screened  from  all 
access  of  extraneous  light,  both  before  and  during  the  exposure,  on 
developing  with  mercury  vapour  an  impression  is  evolved  in  all  the 
more  refrangible  regions.  This  stain  corresponds  in  character  and 
position  to  the  blackening  effect  which  under  like  circumstances  would 
be  found  on  any  common  sensitive  silver  paper.  It  is  this  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  so-called  actinic  rays  exist  only  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  spectrum.  •  If,  however,  the  action  of  the  light  be 
long  continued,  a  white  stain  makes  its  appearance  over  all  the  less 
refrangible  regions.  It  has  a  point  of  maximum  to  which  I  shall  again 
presently  refer. 

(2. )  But  if  the  metallic  tablet  during  its  exposure  to  the  spectrum  be 
also  receiving  diffused  light  of  little  intensity,  as  the  light  of  day  or  of 
a  lamp,  it  will  be  found  on  developing  that  the  impression  obtained 
differs  strikingly  from  the  preceding.  Every  ray  that  the  prism  can 
transmit  from  below  the  extreme  red  to  beyond  the  extreme  violet 
has  been  active.  The  ultra-red  heat  lines,  a,  /3,  y,  are  present.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  impression  of  these  lines  is  a  proof  of 
proper  spectrum  action,  and  distinguishes  it  from  that  of  diffused  light, 
arising  either  from  the  atmosphere  or  from  the  imperfect  transparency 
of  the  prism — a  valuable  indication.  The  resulting  photograph  shows 
two  well-marked  regions  or  phases  of  action.  On  its  general  surface 
(which,  having  condensed  the  mercury  vapour,  has  the  aspect  of  the 
high  lights  of  the  daguerreotype,  and  forms,  as  it  were,  the  basis  for 
the  spectrum  picture)  there  is  in  the  region  of  the  more  refrangible  rays 
a  bluish  or  olive-coloured  impression,  the  counterpart  of  the  result 
described  in  the  foregoing  paragraph.  But  in  the  region  of  the  less 
refrangible  rays  no  mercurial  deposit  has  occurred,  the  place  of  those 
rays  being  depicted  in  metallic  silver,  dark,  and  answering  to  the 
shadows  of  the  daguerreotype.  This  protected  portion,  which  stands 
out  in  bold  relief  from  the  white  background,  reaches  from  a  little  below 
G  to  beyond  the  extreme  red,  and  encloses  the  heat  lines  above  named. 
They  are  in  the  form  of  white  streaks.  Though  I  speak  of  them  as 
single  lines,  they  are  in  reality  groups  or,  perhaps,  bands. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  photograph  at  once  suggests  that  the 
less  refrangible  rays  can  arrest  the  action  of  the  daylight  and  protect 
the  silver  iodide  from  change.  A  close  examination  shows  that  there  are 
three  points — the  extreme  red,  the  centre  of  the  yellow,  and  the  extreme 
violet — which  apparently  can  hold  the  daylight  in  check.  There  are 
also  two  intervening  ones  in  which  the  actions  conspire.  The  point  of 
maximum  protection  corresponds  to  the  point  of  maximum  action  re¬ 
ferred  to  above  in  paragraph  (1). 

(3.)  If  the  metallic  tablet,  previously  to  its  exposure  to  the  spectrum, 
be  submitted  for  a  few  moments  to  a  weak  light,  so  that,  were  it  de¬ 
veloped,  it  would  at  this  stage  whiten  all  over,  the  action  of  the  spectrum 
upon  it  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  last  case  (2).  But  this  change  in  the 
mode  of  the  experiment  leads  to  a  very  important  conclusion.  The  less 
refrangible  rays  can  revei'se  or  undo  the  change,  in  whatever  it  may 
consist,  that  light  has  already  impressed  on  the  iodide  of  silver. 
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Now,  bearing  in  mind  the  facts  that  photographic  action  of  the 
diffused  light  on  this  iodide  is  mainly  due  to  the  more  refrangible  rays 
it  contains,  we  are  brought  by  these  experiments  to  the  following  con¬ 
clusions  : — 

1st.  Every  ray  in  the  spectrum  acts  on  silver  iodide. 

2nd.  The  more  refrangible  rays  apparently  promote  the  action  of  the 
daylight  on  that  substance  ;  the  less  refrangible  apparently  arrest  it. 

3rd.  For  the  display  of  this  arresting  or  antagonising  effect,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  more  refrangible  rays  should  be  acting  simultaneously. 
An  interval  may  elapse  and  they  may  act  successively .  Hence  the  effect 
is  not  due  to  the  contemporaneous  interference  of  waves  of  different 
periods  of  vibration  with  one  another — the  material  particles  of  the 
changing  substance  of  the  silver  iodide  are  involved. 

I  abstain  for  the  moment  from  giving  further  details  of  these  spectrum 
impressions.  That  has  been  very  completely  done  by  Herschel,  in  the 
case  of  one  I  sent  him  many  years  ago.  His  examination  of  it,  illustrated 
by  a  lithograph,  may  be  found  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  (February, 
1843).  I  shall  have  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  behaviour  of  silver 
iodide  in  presence  of  radiations  on  a  subsequent  page  of  this  memoir. 

The  main  point  at  present  established  is  this — that  the  silver  iodide 
under  proper  treatment  is  affected  by  every  ray  that  a  flint  glass  prism 
can  transmit,  and  therefore  it  is  altogether  erroneous  to  suppose  that 
chemical  force  is  restricted  to  the  more  refrangible  portions  of  the 
spectrum. 

2nd.  Case  of  Bitumens  and  Resins. — These  substances  are  of  special 
interest  in  the  history  of  photography,  since  in  the  hands  of  Niepce 
they  probably  were  the  first  on  which  impressions  in  the  camera  were 
obtained  and  fixed.  Their  use  has  been  abandoned  in  consequence,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  of  an  incorrect  opinion  of  their  want  of  sensitiveness. 
Properly  used  they  are  scarcely  inferior  to  chloride  of  silver. 

The  theory  of  their  use  is  very  simple.  Alcohol,  ether,  and  various 
volatile  oils  respectively  dissolve  certain  portions  of  these  substances. 
If  such  a  solution  be  spread  in  a  thin  film  upon  glass,  as  in  the  collodion 
operation,  and  parts  of  the  surface  be  then  exposed  to  light,  the  portions 
so  exposed  become  insoluble  in  the  same  menstruum.  They  may, 
therefore,  be  developed  by  its  use.  Practically,  care  has  to  be  taken  to 
moderate  the  solvent  action  and  to  check  it  at  the  proper  time.  The 
former  is  accomplished  by  dilution  with  some  other  appropriate  liquid, 
the  latter  by  the  effusion  of  a  stream  of  water. 

The  substance  I  have  used  is  West  Indian  bitumen  dissolved  in  benzine, 
and  developed  by  a  mixture  of  benzine  and  alcohol.  The  bitumen  so¬ 
lution  being  poured  on  a  glass  plate  in  a  dark  room,  and  drained  off 
as  in  the  operation  of  collodion,  leaves  a  film  sufficiently  thin  to  be 
iridescent.  This  is  exposed  to  the  spectrum  for  five  minutes,  and  then 
developed. 

The  beginning  of  the  impression  is  below  the  line  A,  its  termination 
beyond  H.  Every  ray  in  the  spectrum  acts.  The  proof  is  continuous 
except  where  the  Fraunhofer  lines  fall.  A  better  illustration  that  the 
chemical  action  of  the  spectrum  is  not  restricted  to  the  higher  rays,  but 
is  possessed  by  all,  could  hardly  be  adduced. 

3rd.  Case  of  Carbonic  Acid. — The  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  by 
plants  under  the  influence  of  sunshine  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important 
of  all  actino-chemieal  facts.  The  existence  of  the  vegetable  world,  and 
indeed  it  may  be  said  the  existence  of  all  living  beings,  depends  upon  it. 

I  first  effected  this  decomposition  in  the  solar  spectrum,  as  may  be 
found  in  a  memoir  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  (September,  1843). 
The  results  obtained  by  me  at  that  time  from  the  direct  spectrum  experi¬ 
ment,  that  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  is  affected  by  the  less, 
not  by  the  more,  refrangible  rays,  have  been  confirmed  by  all  recent 
experimenters,  who  differ  only  as  regards  the  exact  position  of  the 
maximum.  In  the  discussions  that  have  arisen  this  decomposition  has 
often  incorrectly  been  referred  to  the  green  parts  of  plants.  Plants 
which  have  been  caused  to  germinate  and  grow  to  a  certain  stage  in 
darkness  are  etiolated.  Yet  these,  when  brought  into  the  sunlight,  de¬ 
compose  carbonic  acid,  and  then  turn  green.  The  chlorophyl  thus  pro¬ 
duced  is  the  effect  of  the  decomposition,  not  its  cause.  Facts  derived 
from  the  visible  absorptive  action  of  chlorophyl  do  not  necessarily  apply 
to  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid.  The  curve  of  the  production  of 
chlorophyl,  the  curve  of  the  destruction  of  chlorophyl,  the  curve  of  the 
vigible  absorption  of  chlorophyl,  and  the  curve  of  the  decomposition  of 
carbonic  acid,  are  not  all  necessarily  coincident.  To  confound  them 
together,  as  is  too  frequently  done,  is  to  be  led  to  incorrect  conclusions. 

Two  different  methods  may  be  resorted  to  for  determining  the  rays 
which  accomplish  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid : — 1st.  The  place 
of  maximum  evolution  of  oxygen  gas  in  the  spectrum  may  be  determined. 
2nd.  The  place  in  which  young  etiolated  plants  turn  green. 

I  resorted  to  both  these  methods,  and  obtained  from  them  the  same 
results.  The  rays  which  decompose  carbonic  acid  are  the  same  which 
turn  etiolated  plants  green.  They  may  be  designated  as  the  yellow 
with  the  orange  on  one  side  and  a  portion  of  green  on  the  other.  Though 
the  form  of  experimentation  does  not  admit  a  close  reference  to  the 
fixed  lines,  I  think  we  are  almost  justified  in  supposing  that  the  point 
of  maximum  action  is  in  the  yellow.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  rapidly-increasing  concentration  of  the  rays  occasioned  by  the 
peculiarity  of  prismatic  dispersion  toward  the  red  end  will  give  a 
deceptive  preponderance  in  that  direction.  Without  entering  further 
into  this  discussion  it  is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  understand 


that  the  decomposition  in  question  is  accomplished  by  rays  between  the 
fixed  lines  B  and  F. 

The  two  absorptive  media — potassium  bichromate  and  cupro-ammonium 
sulphate — so  oftenand  so  usefully  employed  inactino-chemical  researches 
corroborate  this  conclusion.  Plants  cannot  decompose  carbonic  acid* 
nor  can  they  turn  green  in  rays  that  have  passed  through  a  solution  of 
the  latter  salt.  They  accomplish  both  those  results  in  rays  that  have 
passed  through  the  former. 

The  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  production  of  chlorophyl 
by  the  less  refrangible  rays  of  the  spectrum,  afford  thus  a  striking 
illustration  that  chemical  changes  may  be  brought  about  by  other  than 
the  so-called  chemical  rays. 

4th.  Case  of  the  Colours  of  Flowers. — The  production  and  destruction 
of  vegetable  colours  by  the  agency  of  light  has,  of  course,  long  been  a 
matter  of  common  observation.  Little  has,  however,  been  done  in  the 
special  examination  of  the  facts,  and  that  little  for  the  most  part  by 
Herschel. 

We  have  only  to  examine  his  memoir  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
(part  II.,  1842)  to  be  satisfied  that  nearly  every  radiation  can  produce 
effects.  Thus  the  yellow  stain  imparted  by  the  Corcliorus  japonica  to 
paper  is  whitened  by  the  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet  rays.  The 
rose-red  of  the  Ten-weeks  stock  is,  in  like  manner,  changed  by  the  yellow 
orange,  and  red.  The  rich  blue  tint  of  the  Viola  odorata,  turned  green 
by  sodium  carbonate,  is  bleached  by  the  same  group  of  rays  ;  that  is 
by  those  less  refrangible  than  the  yellow.  The  green  (chlorophyl)  of 
the  Elder  leaf  is  changed  by  the  extreme  red. 

It  is  needless  to  extend  this  list  of  examples.  The  foregoing  establish 
the  principle  that  every  part  of  the  spectrum  displays  activity,  some 
vegetable  colours  being  affected  by  one,  others  by  other  rays.  It  is 
however,  desirable  that  the  general  principle  at  which  Herschel  arrived 
viz.,  that  the  luminous  rays  are  chiefly  effective,  should  be  more  closely 
examined.  Some  important  physiological  explanations  turn  on  that 
principle.  These  so-called  luminous  rays  are  such  as  can  impress  the 
retina,  which,  like  organic  colours,  is  a  carbon  compound.  There  are 
strong  reasons  for  inferring  that  carbon  is  affected  mainly  by  rays  the 
wave-lengths  of  which  are  between  those  of  the  extreme  red  and  extreme 
violet,  the  maximum  being  in  the  yellow. 

It  is,  however,  to  a  former  experimenter,  Grotthus,  that  we  owe  the 
discovery  of  the  law  under  which  these  decompositions  of  the  colours 
of  flower's  take  place.  This  law  in  repeated  instances  was  verified  by 
Herschel,  and  more  recently  by  myself.  It  may  be  thus  expressed : — 
“The  rays  which  are  effective  in  the  destruction  of  any  given  vegetable 
colour  are  those  which  by  their  union  produce  a  tint  complementary  to 
the  colour  destroyed.”  Even  the  partial  establishment  of  this  law, 
already  accomplished,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  chemical  effects  are  not 
limited  to  the  more  refrangible  portions  of  the  spectrum,  but  can  be 
occasioned  by  any  ray. 

5th.  Case  of  the  Union  of  Chlorine  and  Hydrogen. — In  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  (December,  1843)  may  be  found  the  description  of  an  actino- 
meter  invented  by  me,  depending  for  its  indications  on  the  combination 
of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  these  gases  having  been  evolved  in  equal 
volumes  from  hydrochloric  acid  by  a  small  voltaic  battery.  This 
instrument,  modified  to  suit  their  purposes,  was  used  by  Professors 
Bunsen  and  Roscoe  in  their  photometrical  researches.  Many  of  my 
experiments  were  repeated  by  them  (  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society , 
1856-57  ). 

In  Table  III.  of  my  memoir,  above  referred  to,  it  is  shown  that  this 
mixture  is  affected  by  every  ray  of  the  spectrum ;  but  by  different  ones 
with  very  different  energy.  The  maximum  is  in  the  indigo,  the  action 
there  being  more  than  700  times  as  powerful  as  in  the  extreme 
red. 

6th.  Case  of  the  Bending  of  the  Stems  of  Plants  in  the  Spectrum.  — It 
is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  plants  tend  to  grow  toward  the 
light.  Dr.  Gardner  was,  however,  the  first  to  examine  the  details  of 
this  phenomenon  in  the  spectrum.  His  memoir  is  in  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  (January,  1844).  When  seeds  are  made  to  germinate  and 
grow  for  a  few  days  in  darkness  they  develope  vertical  stems,  very 
slender  and  some  inches  in  length.  These,  on  being  placed  so  as  to 
receive  the  spectrum,  soon  exhibit  a  bending  motion.  The  stems  in 
other  parts  of  the  spectrum  turn  toward  the  indigo  ;  those  in  the  indigo 
bend  to  the  approaching  ray.  Removed  into  darkness  they  recover 
their  upright  position.  These  movements  are  the  most  striking  of  all 
actinic  phenomena.  I  have  often  witnessed  them  with  admiration. 

Dr.  Gardner’s  experiments  were  repeated  and  confirmed  by  M. 
Dutrochet,  who,  in  a  report  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  ( Comptes 
Rendus  No.  26,  June  1844),  added  a  number  of  facts  respecting  the 
bending  of  roots  from  the  light,  which  he  found  to  be  occasioned  by  all 
the  coloured  rays  of  the  spectrum. 

In  Dr,  Gardner’s  paper  there  are  also  some  interesting  facts  respecting 
the  bleaching  or  decolorisation  of  chlorophyl  by  light.  He  used  an 
ethereal  solution  of  that  substance : — 

“  The  first  action  of  light  is  perceived  in  the  mean  red  rays,  and  it  attains  a 
maximum  incomparably  greater  at  that  point  than  elsewhere.  The  next  part 
affected  is  in  the  indigo,  and  accompanying  it  there  is  an  action  from  -{-  10  5  to 

36  0  of  the  same  scale  (Herschel’s)  beginning  abruptly  in  Fraunhofer’s  blue. 
So  striking  is  this  whole  result,  that  some  of  my  earlier  spectra  contained  a 
perfectly  neutral  space,  from — 5'0  to  20  5,  in  which  the  chlorophyl  was  in  no 
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way  changed,  whilst  the  solar  picture  in  the  red  was  sharp  and  of  a  dazzling 
white.  The  maximum  in  the  indigo  was  also  bleached,  producing  a  linear 
spectrum  as  follows : — 

in  which  the  orange,  yellow,  and  green  rays  are  neutral.  These,  it  will  be 
remembered,  are  active  in  forming  chlorophyl.  Upon  longer  exposure  the 
subordinate  action  along  the  yellow,  &c.,  occurs,  but  not  until  the  other  portions 
are  perfectly  bleached. 

“  In.  Sir  J.  Herschel’s  experiments  there  remained  a  salmon  colour  after  the 
discharge  of  the  green.  This  is  not  seen  when  chlorophyl  is  used,  and  is  due 
to  a  colouring  matter  in  the  leaf,  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  ether.” 

I  have  quoted  these  results  in  detail  because  they  illustrate  in  a 
striking  manner  the  law  that  vegetable  colours  are  destroyed  by  rays 
complementary  to  those  that  have  produced  them,  and  furnish  proof  that 
rays  of  every  refrangibility  may  be  chemically  active. 

At  this  point  I  abstain  from  adding  other  instances  showing  that 
chemical  changes  are  brought  about  in  every  part  of  the  spectrum.  The 
list  of  cases  here  presented  might  be  indefinitely  extended,  if  these  did 
not  suffice.  But  how  is  it  possible  to  restrict  the  chemical  force  of  the 
spectrum  to  the  region  of  the  more  refrangible  rays  in  face  of  the  facts 
that  compounds  of  silver,  such  as  the  iodide,  which  have  heretofore 
been  mainly  relied  upon  to  support  that  view,  and,  in  fact,  originated 
it,  are  now  proved  to  be  affected  by  every  ray  from  the  invisible  ultra- 
red  to  the  invisible  ultra-violet;  how,  when  it  has  proved  that  the 
decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  by  far  the  most  general  and  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  chemical  actions  of  light,  is  brought  about,  not  by  the 
more  refrangible  but  by  the  yellow  rays  ?  The  delicate  colour  of 
flowers,  which  vary  indefinitely  in  their  tints,  originate  under  the 
influence  of  rays  of  many  different  refrangibilities,  and  are  bleached  or 
destroyed  by  spectrum  colours  complementary  to  their  own,  and, 
therefore,  varying  indefinitely  in  their  refrangibility.  Toward  the 
indigo  ray  the  stems  of  plants  incline ;  from  the  red  their  roots  turn 
away.  There  is  not  a  wave  of  light  that  does  not  leave  its  impress  on 
bitumens  and  resins— some  undulations  promoting  their  oxidation,  some 
their  deoxidation.  These  actions  are  not  limited  to  decompositions ; 
they  extend  to  combinations.  Every  ray  in  the  spectrum  brings  on  the 
union  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen. 

The  conclusion  to  which  these  facts  point  is,  then,  that  it  is  erroneous 
to  restrict  the  chemical  force  of  the  spectrum  to  the  more  refrangible, 
or,  indeed,  to  any  special  region.  There  is  not  a  ray,  visible  or  invisible, 
that  cannot  produce  a  special  chemical  effect.  The  diagram  so  generally 
used  to  illustrate  the  calorific,  luminous,  and  chemical  parts  of  the 
spectrum  serves  only  to  mislead. 

John  William  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION. 

It  is  rather  late  in  the  day,  perhaps,  to  call  the  attention  of  photo¬ 
graphers  to  an  exhibition  now  almost  over.  Most  of  those  who  care 
for  such  a  thing  will  have  contrived  to  see  it  ere  now,  and  to  those  who 
do  not  any  criticism  at  any  time  may  be  held  almost  superfluous. 

Still,  as  we  think  Mr.  Cocking  is  the  only  person  who  has  noticed  the 
subject  in  this  year’s  Journal,  it  may  not  be  wholly  without  its  use  to 
run  over  a  few  of  the  pictures  of  the  year,  and  see  if  there  be  any 
lessons  of  value  for  the  photographer  deducible  from  them.  Probably 
photographers  neglect  somewhat  the  hints  and  lessons  which  they  can 
acquire  from  studying  the  works  of  contemporary  brothers  of  the  brush. 
Not  but  what  they  as  a  rule  value  the  instructions  of  the  painter,  and 
can  follow  his  lead  in  producing  works  of  grace  and  individuality  on 
occasion ;  but  when  a  man  has  settled  into  his  rut,  if  such  things  are 
not  brought  before  him  he  is  apt  to  forget.  Some,  too,  retaliate  upon 
the  artist,  who  is  rather  ready  to  despise  the  photographer,  by  scouting 
at  his  productions  in  return. 

But  without  wasting  time  in  trying  to  make  an  apology  for  what  it  is 
obviously  our  intention  to  try,  we  may  as  well  proceed  with  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  subject  in  hand.  As  a  whole,  then,  the  exhibition  of 
the  year  is  not  striking.  There  are  few  really  great  pictures  in  it,  and 
some  of  the  best  of  these  few  are  not  very  well  hung.  As  you  wander 
round  the  rooms  there  is  much  that  is  pleasing  and  not  a  little  that  is 
pretty,  but  few  things  that  we  think  show  much  mark  of  great  thought 
that  will  live.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  rather  too  exacting  to  expect 
any  such  in  each  year’s  works ;  but  the  fact  is  so,  nevertheless. 

Amongst  the  sixteen  hundred  subjects  in  the  exhibition  it  is  neces¬ 
sarily  an  impossibility  to  notice  more  than  one  or  two  within  the  space 
at  our  command,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  amongst  these  few  the 
best  of  their  kind  may  not  always  be  indicated.  It  takes  a  very  long 
time,  and  is  very  fatiguing  work,  to  examine  closely,  and  with  an  eye 
to  their  comparative  merits,  such  a  large  variety  of  works  ;  and  although 
we  have  made  as  careful  an  inspection  as  repeated  visits  made  possible,  we 
do  not  write  with  any  pretence  to  possessing  the  key  to  the  best  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  exhibition.  Our  examination,  in  fact,  was  made  more 
with  relation  to  photography  than  in  the  attitude  of  an  art-critic  pure 
and  simple,  and  there  are,  we  think,  a  few  lessons  in  that  relation  worth 
calling  attention  to. 

The  first  class  of  subject  to  which  we  shall  turn  is  portraits.  Of 
these  there  is  a  vast  number  in  the  exhibition  in  one  form  or  other  ;  but 


amongst  them  all  there  are  few  which  show  really  the  hand  of  the 
master.  Sir  Francis  Grant  has  several  in  the  room  which  strike  us  as 
good  likenesses,  but  from  which  there  are  no  lessons  to  be  learnt.  His 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Coventry — a  group  on  horseback,  with  hounds — 
might  well  have  been  painted  from  an  instantaneous  photograph  en¬ 
larged.  The  sleek  horses  are  well  painted  in  formal  conventional  pose, 
and  the  background  is,  as  usual  with  Sir  Francis,  worked  in  in  the 
roughest  style — the  style  which  was  almost  universal  before  the  days  of 
photography  and  pre-Raphaelism,  but  which  now  offends  the  eye  with  its 
obtrusive  smudginess.  A  background  should  either  be  subduedly  but 
delicately  wrought,  full  of  harmonious  detail,  or  else  as  simple  as 
possible.  Tree  trunks  which  look  for  all  the  world  like  the  marks  of  a 
dirty  paint  cloth  trailed  over  the  canvas,  foliage  which  looks  like  the 
fluffy  pluckings  of  a  goose  or  turkey,  and  cloud-looking  meadows  are 
not  things  that  an  artist  who  really  cares  for  his  work  or  his  reputation 
should  suffer  to  pass.  The  picture  is  all  meant  for  the  eye,  and  ought 
in  all  its  parts  to  represent  something  which  would  at  least  suggest 
nature  or  real  objects,  and  not  daubs  like  the  work  of  third-rate  photo¬ 
graphic  background  painters. 

In  this  ‘respect  both  painters  and  photographers  have,much  to  learn 
from  J.  E.  Millais.  He  has  several  portraits  in  the  exhibition  this  year, 
and  all  of  them  are  in  this  respect  admirable.  His  portraits  are 
emphatically  pictures.  Even  such  simply-posed  and  arranged  subjects 
as  Mrs.  Heugh  and  Mrs.  Bischoff scheim  are  very  suggestive  in  their 
harmony.  Mr.  Millais  is  extremely  fond  of  a  background  of  foliage  ; 
but  in  these  two  cases  such  a  background  would  either  be  inappropriate 
or  difficult  to  render  harmonious.  The  old  lady,  Mrs.  Heugh,  with  her 
shrivelled  face  most  exquisitely  rendered,  is  accordingly  seated  before  a 
subdued  curtain  with  everything  about  suggestive  of  quiet  repose,  even 
to  the  cockatoo  on  his  perch,  whose  bluish  feathers  are  the  highest  bit 
of  colouring  in  the  picture.  It  is  a  pose  simple  in  the  extreme,  and 
perfectly  easy.  The  shrivelled  hands  carried  idly  in  the  lap,  the  plain 
cap  and  garments  of  black,  with  a  certain  sheen  of  using  in  the  black 
silk  apron — all  is  in  harmony,  all  is  perfectly  natural.  Much  in  the 
way  of  instruction  may  be  learned  from  such  a  picture.  Nor  is  the 
other  one  behind  it.  Dressed  in  a  rich-coloured  chintz  dress,  the  pretty 
flowers  of  which  make  an  exceedingly  effective  bit  of  colour  wonder¬ 
fully  rendered,  it  would  have  been  hardly  appropriate  to  repeat  the 
same  kind  of  effect,  even  if  more  subduedly,  in  a  leafy  background  ; 
and  accordingly  the  fine  figure  of  the  lady  stands  out  from  a  dark 
ground,  the  bright  flowers  of  her  dress  and  her  white  laces  giving  the 
picture  a  marvellous  richness  of  effect.  Millais  has  another  portrait  of 
a  little  girl  dressed  up  in  the  finery  of  her  elders,  sitting  before  a  holly 
bush  with  its  red  berries,  and  this  girl  has  also  a  chintz  dress  ;  but  here 
the  flowers  are  not  nearly  so  bright  as  in  the  other  case,  and  harmonise 
well  with  the  dark  green  and  red  of  the  holly.  In  yet  another  of 
Millais’  pictures  there  is  a  fine  suggestion  for  background  effects.  It  is  a 
girl  gathering  eggs  from  the  hen  coops,  dressed  in  morning  dress,  with 
arms  bare.  Her  fresh,  young  figure  and  light  hue  of  dress  stand  out  well 
from  the  dingy  tint  of  the  hutches  ;  and  the  pose,  too,  is  something 
fresh,  while  the  basket  on  her  arm  forms  a  very  pretty  accessory, 
plainly  woven  though  it  be. 

There  is  one  thing  one  cannot  help  remarking  about  the  pictures  of 
Millais — it  is  the  wonderful  husbandry  of  labour  with  which  his  effects 
are  produced.  Sometimes  we  think  this  is  carried  too  far,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  his  Mrs.  Bischoff  scheim,  in  the  painting  of  the 
face.  At  a  distance — the  proper  distance — this  lady’s  face  looks 
decidedly  as  if  she  wore  powder.  The  colour  is  too  pale,  the  face  is 
flat  and  rather  chalky,  even  where  the  red  of  the  cheek  comes  in.  On 
looking  closely  at  the  painting  it  is  seen  that  the  canvas,  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  face,  is  almost  devoid  of  colour  ;  the  texture  of  the 
cloth  shines  prominently  through,  and  there  hardly  seems  to  be  any 
work  bestowed  on  it  at  all.  If  Mr.  Millais  wished  the  lady  to  look  as 
if  she  were  powdered  he  has  decidedly  succeeded,  and  by  very  simple 
means  ;  but  if  not  (and  we  cannot  but  forget  the  fact  that  his  Hearts  are 
Trumps  of  last  year  had  precisely  the  same  effect  where  it  was  not  in¬ 
tended)  then  the  work  has  been  to  some  extent  “scamped,”  and  there 
has  been  too  much  economy  of  the  brush.  The  little  girl,  Early  Days, 
has  the  same  defect,  yet  it  is  really  wonderful  to  observe  with  how 
little  apparent  labour  he  produces  his  effects.  A  few  rubs  with  a  well- 
filled  brush,  a  scrape  with  the  knife,  or  a  wipe  with  the  end  of  a  cloth, 
and  the  thing  is  done.  No  one  but  the  most  perfect  master  of  the  laws 
of  colour  and  of  the  principles  of  painting  could  ever  dare  to  do  the 
audacious  things  that  he  does,  and  many  a  man  would  think  himself 
fortunate  if  he  could  produce  effects  half  as  beautiful  with  ten  times 
the  labour. 

Bat  we  wander  rather  from  the  subject  in  entering  on  this  topic, 
unless  it  be  that  such  observations  suggest  to  us  a  principle  which  it 
would  be  well  did  photographic  colourists  go  by.  There  is  nothing 
which  so  often  disfigures  a  coloured  enlargement  as  over-painting.  The 
colour  is  trailed  about  over  the  whole  sui’face  and  piled  on  until  the 
picture  positively  looks  greasy,  and  the  likeness  is  hopelessly  buried  in 
masses  of  pigment.  This  is  a  sufficiently  common  fault  in  oil  paintings  of 
the  ordinary  kind  ;  but  there  is,  after  all,  some  excuse  for  a  half-com¬ 
petent  artist  in  such  a  case  to  have  to  paint  and  paint  again  before  he 
can  get  this  or  that  shadow,  tone  a  wrinkle  to  the  right  depth  or  line, 
but  no  such  necessity  is  laid  on  the  photographic  colourist.  He  has 
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but  to  colour,  and  the  simpler,  the  thinner,  and  more  transparently 
such  colours  can  be  put  on  the  better.  It  is  a  mistake  to  bury  the 
photograph  utterly  in  paint.  It  does  not  help  its  beauty  nor  contribute 
to  its  permanence,  but  the  reverse.  No  oil  paintings  fade  so  rapidly  as 
those  where  the  colour  is  put  on  in  loads.  In  this  respect  the  work  of 
Millais,  carried  too  far  in  its  parsimony  of  labour  and  pigment  though  it 
may  be,  is  full  of  weighty  lessons  for  the  photographic  colourist. 

Amongst  other  portraits  there  are  but  few  which  are  noteworthy. 
The  mass  of  them,  upon  the  whole,  do  not  rank  much  higher  than  the 
best  photographic  coloured  work — some  of  them  not  quite  so  high. 
There  is  a  capital  portrait  of  Duncan  McLaren,  by  Mr.  Norman 
Macbeth.  Not  only  is  the  likeness  thoroughly  good,  but  the  black 
dress,  always  a  difficult  kind  of  garment  to  paint,  is  done  better  than 
anything  of  the  kind  in  the  exhibition.  Very  similar  to  it  in  style, 
but  by  far  less  excellently  done,  is  a  painting  by  Knight,  the  Acade¬ 
mician,  which  is  stiff  and  most  formally  posed,  painted  heavily,  and 
wihout  either  an  idea  or  face  in  the  whole  composition. 

Mr.  Sant’s  Mrs.  Oreil  Walton  is  not  much  better  than  a  coloured 
photograph.  A  Group  of  Three  Children,  by  J.  Hallyar,  is  a  very 
poorly-executed  work,  utterly  without  unity  and  animation;  we  have  seen 
many  a  better  photograph  done  at  a  shilling.  A  very  pretty  effect  is 
produced  by  M.  le  Desanges  in  a  portrait  of  May,  Daughter  of  the 
Late  A.  S.  Gladstone.  The  lady  is  standing  beneath  a  leafy  canopy 
by  a  mossy  bank,  with  shady  green  all  around  her,  where  yet  the  sun 
is  breaking  through  to  lighten  the  underwood  and  the  mossy  carpeting. 
Over  her  figure  and  white  dress  the  rays  play  in  that  scattered, 
dancing  way  that  one  is  so  familiar  with,  and  which  is  so  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  in  woodland  rambles.  It  is  a  beautiful  effect,  and  one  that 
photographers  might  learn  something  from. 

An  effect  of  another  kind,  but  also  original  and  very  well  done,  is 
found  in  the  picture,  Devonshire  .House.  It  is  a  portrait  group  of  two 
ladies  represented  going  together  up  a  grand  staircase.  The  colour  of 
the  walls  are  almost  white,  and  one  of  the  ladies  is  dressed  in  white, 
the  other  in  pale  blue.  It  is  hence  a  most  difficult  subject  to  paint ; 
but  it  is  well  done,  and  the  graceful  figures  are  exceedingly  freely 
rendered  in  their  somewhat  difficult  postures  as  they  are  turning  the 
bend  of  the  staircase  to  go  up.  Here,  also,  I  venture  to  think  there  is 
a  hint  for  the  photographer.  The  picture  is  by  Mr.  Y.  Prinsep. 

Passing  from  the  paintings  to  the  engravings  there  are  some  very 
notable  samples  of  work  in  this  kind  of  art  in  the  Exhibition.  As  a 
test  of  the  perfection  to  which  he  must  bring  his  reproductive  art 
before  it  can  be  held  to  be  perfect,  the  photographer  would  do  well 
to  look  at  some  of  the  steel-engraved  heads  on  the  walls  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition  rooms,  and,  above  all,  at  the  splendid  picture,  Lady  Godiva, 
engraved  by  T.  L.  Atkinson  after  the  picture  by  J.  van  Lerius.  It  is 
altogether  a  charming  study.  Of  all  the  renderings  of  Lady  Godiva  we 
have  ever  seen  it  is  the  sweetest  and  the  purest  in  feeling,  and  the 
grace  of  the  form  is  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  simple  purity  of 
the  face.  But  apart  from  that  it  is  a  masterly  engraving,  and  well 
worthy  of  study. 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  must  break  off  our  remarks.  There  are  a 
few  pictures  in  both  the  landscape  and  “subject”  departments  which 
are  worthy  of  some  notice,  and  capable  of  conveying  some  lessons  ;  but 
to  these  we  must  return  at  a  future  time,  as  also  to  the  sculpture,  of 
which  there  is  not  much  which  is  notable  at  all  this  year.  A.  J.  W. 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Vienna  Exhibition. — Photographic  Institute. — Osborne  Prints. — 
Denier  Pictures. — Action  of  Permanganate. — New  and  Curious 
China  Vessels. — Actinic  Action  of  the  Spectrum. — Action  of 
Colours  in  Photography. — Effect  of- Long  and  Short  Exposures. 

The  World’s  Fair  has  opened.  This  news  you  have  heard  already  some 
weeks  ago  by  cable.  The  same  reporter  has  informed  you  of  the  present 
condition  of  this  gigantic  undertaking.  I  was  there  at  the  opening  ;  at 
that  time  there  was  almost  nothing  to  be  seen  of  photography,  and  I  am, 
therefore,  unable  to  say  anything  about  it.  Dr.  Zenker,  the  delegate 
of  our  Society,  who  undertook  the  arrangement  of  the  German  exhibi¬ 
tion,  has  returned  ;  he  also  left  the  exhibition  in  an  unfinished  state. 
Let  us  hope  that  everything  will  be  finished  when  these  lines  reach  you. 
I  shall  return  to  Vienna  in  a  few  weeks  as  judge  on — photography,  you 
will  say  ;  but  no,  my  diploma  says — judge  of  the  multiplying  (?)  arts  and 
industrial  drawing.  To  the  multiplying  arts  photography  belongs,  of 
course;  but  I  shudder  at  the  idea  that,  besides  this,  I  shall  be  the  judge 
of  lithographs,  wood-cuts,  &c.,  or  that  the  lithographers,  copperplate 
engravers,  and  draughtsmen  shall  sit  in  judgment  on  photography. 
Every  one  for  himself  ;  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth,  and  when  this 
does  take  place  every  one  who  has  helped  in  the  cooking  will  get  his 
share  of  the  blame.  I  confess,  therefore,  openly  that  I  do  not  look  on 
my  position,  as  a  member  of  the  jury,  in  a  very  rosy  light.  I  have  had 
too  much  experience  in  this  direction.  As  I  have  to  defer  my  report  on 
the  Vienna  Exhibition  to  my  next  letter  for  the  reasons  stated  above,  I 
will  in  the  meantime  speak  of  sundry  other  things  which  have  happened 
elsewhere. 

With  a  kind  of  envy  I  read  of  the  efforts  that  are  made  in  your 
country  to  establish  a  photographic  institute,  We  wish  you  all  possible 


success.  We  ourselves  do  not  even  venture  to  make  a  proposition  of 
the  kind,  because  Ave  know  that  it  Avould  be  useless.  Photography 
with  us  is  still  the  Cinderella  amongst  the  arts,  and  will  remain  so  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  In  our  high  schools  it  is  only  suffered  on  accouut  of 
its  scientific  and  technical  application  ;  the  artistic  point  is  not  appre¬ 
ciated.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  want  of  well-schooled  operators 
is  felt  here  as  much  as  Avith  you.  The  German  photographers  have  to 
rely  on  themselves  for  the  present.  “  Help  yourself”  is  the  motto  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Our  mutual  friend  Prang,  of  Boston,  laid  before  our  Society  a  number 
of  splendid  photolithographs  made  by  Osborne.  They  Avere  generally 
appreciated  by  practical  men  ;  they  are  the  most  perfect  specimens  of 
photolithography  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  discussion  of  the  Society  still  turns  on  the  mezzotint  effects  of 
Denier  and  Jacoby.  I  have  tried  Jacoby’s  method  Avith  good  success. 
Still  there  are  many  other  Avays  by  Avhich  the  same  result  may  be 
reached  ;  for  instance,  by  holding  two  glass  plates  in  front  of  the 
objective  and  moving  them  in  the  opposite  directions  during  the 
exposure.  Very  good  results  are  obtained  in  this  manner.  Still  another 
way  is  by  taking  the  picture  on  the  ground  side  of  a  piece  of  ground 
glass.  The  results  obtained  in  this  manner  are  also  satisfactory  ;  but 
neither  process  is  applicable  when  it  is  desired  to  have  a  mezzotint  print 
from  an  old  negative.  For  such  a  contingency  Jacoby’s  process,  which 
was  published  in  the  April  number  of  your  excellent  journal,  is  the 
best.  The  process  is  practised  here  by  placing  a  gelatine  film  between 
the  negative  and  the  paper  after  the  print  is  about  tliree-fourths  finished ; 
printing  is  no\Ar  continued  until  the  desired  intensity  has  been  reached. 
I  remark,  however,  that  these  pictures  are  not  liked  in  Berlin  ;  they  are 
more  in  favour  Avith  the  provincials. 

Mr.  Feyerabend,  of  Tilsit,  communicated  lately  some  observations  on 
the  effect  produced  by  permanganate  of  potash  on  the  nitrate  bath. 
We  have  frequently  heard  the  complaint  that  this  substance  not  only 
did  not  restore  the  bath  but  made  it  worse.  I  myself  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  first  who  employed  permanganate,  and  in  my  hands  the  results 
have  ahvays  been  satisfactory.  I  always  succeeded  in  removing  organic 
substances  from  the  bath  by  its  aid,  and  for  this  purpose  only  should  it 
be  employed.  If  its  employment  affects  the  bath  injuriously  too  much 
of  it  has  generally  been  used.  Mr.  Feyerabend  has  demonstrated  that 
under  these  circumstances  aldehyde  is  formed.  The  alcohol  Avhich  is 
always  present  in  an  old  bath  becomes  partly  oxidised  by  the  perman¬ 
ganate,  and  forms  a  substance  midway  betAveen  alcohol  and  acetic  acid, 
i.e.,  aldehyde,  C4  H4  02.  This  substance  has  a  reducing  action,  and 
hence  fogginess  is  apt  to  result.  This  tendency  to  fog  is  not  removed 
by  acid  but  by  heating  the  bath  to  80°  Celcius,  when  part  of  the  silver 
will  be  precipitated  in  the  metallic  form,  and  the  remaining  aldehyde 
will  be  evapoi-ated.  I  believe,  however,  that  all  this  trouble  may  be 
avoided  by  employing  the  permanganate  in  very  small  quantities.  I 
have  never  observed  the  above-mentioned  formation  of  aldehyde.  I 
use  a  solution  of  one  part  permanganate  to  fifty  parts  of  water.  Of 
this  I  add  a  single  drop  to  the  bath,  and  if  the  pinkish  colour  dis¬ 
appear  rapidly  on  shaking  the  bath,  a  second  drop  is  added.  Drop  by 
drop  is  added  in  this  manner  until  the  colour  becomes  permanent  for  at 
least  three  minutes.  Should  the  bath  give  veiled  pictures  a  drop  of 
nitric  acid  will  remedy  it. 

While  talking  of  the  nitrate  bath  I  have  to  mention  a  peculiar  dish 
Avhich  I  have  lately  used  for  holding  the  silver  solution,  and  with  the 
best  success.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  Chinese  tea  tray.  The  beauti¬ 
ful  varnish  of  these  trays  attracted  my  attention  long  ago.  Alcohol 
may  be  poured  upon  it  and  burned  without  affecting  it.  I  tried  if 
these  beautiful  dishes  could  not  be  used  for  photographic  purposes.  To 
test  the  question,  I  put  a  freshly-made  nitrate  bath  in  one  of  them, 
and  left  it  for  forty-eight  hours.  A  negative  plate  which  had  been 
prepared  in  the  bath  showed  slight  streakiness,  as  if  organic  matter 
was  present ;  three  drops  of  permanganate  of  potash  solution  remedied 
this  defect,  and  the  bath  Avorked  splendidly.  For  four  weeks  I  have  used 
the  bath.  The  silver  solution  remains  in  it  for  twenty-four  hours  and 
longer  at  a  time,  and  not  the  least  disarrangement  is  apparent.  The 
convenient  shape  (the  edges  are  rounded  off),  the  extreme  lightness  of 
the  wood,  not  much  heavier  than  cork,  has  made  this  dish  the  favourite 
with  all  my  scholars.  These  trays  are  sold  here  a  great  deal  as  articles 
of  luxury.  The  price  is  about  two  dollars;  and  I  recommend  them  to 
photographers  as  very  convenient.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  delicate 
gilt  figures  are  not  affected  in  the  least  by  the  solution. 

A  person  who  has  travelled  much  in  China  states  that  these  dishes  or 
trays  are  made  of  calves’  hair ;  the  hair  is  soaked  in  varnish.  I  can 
hardly  believe  it,  and  make  the  statement  with  due  allowance  ;  but  no 
matter,  they  are  good,  and  we  will  find  in  the  future  these  China  dishes, 
which  come  from  China  and  are  not  china,  in  all  the  photographic 
stores. 

The  committee  of  the  American  Institute  for  examining  Gutzlaff 
plates  and  the  effect  of  before  and  after-illumination  published  a  report 
last  year  on  the  photograph  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  stated  that  all 
the  colours,  even  yellow  and  red,  affect  the  sensitive  plate.  This  asser¬ 
tion,  which  seemed  rather  strange  to  me,  induced  me  to  make  some 
experiments  with  the  spectrum.  I  made  the  experiment  on  a 
very  bright  day,  and  used  a  spectroscope  of  great  light-intensity. 
Already  in  twenty  seconds  I  obtained  a  picture  of  the  spectrum  to  the 
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line  b  in  the  centre  of  the  green.  I  extended  the  time  of  exposure  to 
eight  minutes,  but  obtained  only  one  impression  to  beyond  E  ;  the  action 
beyond  E  towards  the  yellow  did  not  extend  further  than  the  distance 
from  E  to  b,  and  no  widening  of  the  slit  would  alter  the  result.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  bright  American  sky  and  the  brilliant  summer  sun  of  New 
York  act  with  so  much  more  power  as  to  impress  the  yellow  and  red  on 
the  sensitive  film. 

This  sensitiveness  to  colour  is  for  the  photographer  a  question  of  great 
moment,  not  only  in  copying  oil  paintings  but  also  in  portraiture;  for 
on  the  human  head  we  have  to  suffer  enormously  by  the  difference  of 
colour.  Blonde  hair  and  blue  eyes,  more  or  less  reddish  or  yellow 
colour  of  the  skin,  all  cause  great  difficulties,  because  everything  has  to 
be  taken  by  one  exposure ;  and  yet  the  blue  eyes  are  over-exposed 
before  the  yellow  hair  has  commenced  impressing  the  plate.  Retouch¬ 
ing  has  to  remedy  this,  and  it  does  remedy  it ;  but,  and  I  confess  it 
openly,  it  gives  to  the  skin  more  the  appearance  of  leather  or  wax  than 
flesh.  The  wonderful  transparency  of  the  skin  which  we  notice,  for 
instance,  in  the  eyelids,  the  lips,  &c.,  is  lost  in  the  photograph,  and  the 
parts  appear  dull  and  heavy.  1  know  very  well  that  thousands,  nay, 
perhaps  millions,  are  satified  and  even  delighted  with  photographs,  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  spoil  their  pleasure  ;  but  when  I  see  a  portrait  by 
Richter  or  Kraus  I  feel  how  much  more  truth  to  nature  is  in  them  than 
in  the  best  of  photographs. 

My  friend  Petsch,  who  is  now  an  industrious  painter,  has  struggled 
for  years  to  overcome  these  shortcomings.  He  declares  now  that  all 
his  pains  have  been  for  nought.  Still  we  must  be  just  to  photography. 
It  is  perhaps  wrong  to  compare  it  with  oil  painting  ;  the  comparison  is 
much  more  fair  when  we  take  those  arts  which,  like  photography,  pro¬ 
duce  pictures  in  black  and  white,  and  every  unbiassed  person  must 
confess  that  a  good  photograph,  i.e.,  portrait,  gives  much  more  satis¬ 
faction  than  the  best  lithographed  portrait. 

I  have  stated  before  that  Petsch  has  bidden  farewell  to  photography. 
I  leai’n  from  Paris  that  Adam-Salomon  has  also  abandoned  photography. 
The  reasons  are  not  stated  ;  but  I  suppose  that  he  finds  sufficient  em¬ 
ployment  as  sculptor,  for  Salomon  is  as  good  a  sculptor  as  he  was  a 
photographer. 

In  conclusion  :  a  few  remarks  on  the  effect  of  long  and  short  expo¬ 
sure.  It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  a  picture  taken  with  an  in¬ 
strument  of  great  light-intensity  and  short  exposure  is  much  more 
brilliant  than  one  which  has  been  made  with  a  slow-working  lens  and 
long  exposure.  Dallmeyer,  amongst  others,  expresses  this  view.  My 
own  personal  and  practical  experience  did  not  coincide  with  this  view, 
and  in  order  to  be  satisfied  I  made  several  experiments.  I  took  a 
Dallmeyer  stereo,  camera,  and  stopped  one  of  the  lenses  until  its  light- 
intensity  was  fifteen  times  less  than  that  of  the  other.  A  plate  was 
now  exposed,  the  one  lens  remaining  exactly  fifteen  times  longer  un¬ 
covered  than  the  other.  The  plate,  on  being  developed,  did  not  show 
the  least  difference  between  the  two  pictures.  They  developed  with 
equal  rapidity,  and  the  relative  contrast  between  light  and  shade  was 
in  both  pictures  exactly  the  same.  An  objective  feeble  in  light  gives, 
therefore,  the  same  result  as  one  of  great  intensity,  provided  that  the 
time  of  exposure  is  suitably  lengthened.  This  experiment  did  not  satisfy 
me,  however.  The  assertion  that  a  plate  exposed  for  a  short  time  under 
an  objective  of  great  intensity  is  more  brilliant  has  been  made  on  too 
good  authority  that  I  should  feel  satisfied  to  deny  its  correctness  at  once. 
This  led  me  to  the  supposition  that  the  quantity  of  silver  which  adheres 
to  the  plate  has  perhaps  something  to  do  with  the  result.  This  quantity 
is  for  short  exposures,  of  course,  greater  than  for  long  ones.  The  greater 
the  quantity  of  solution  the  greater  will  be  the  intensity  of  the  picture, 
for  the  reason  that  during  the  development  an  intensification  (of  the 
lights)  takes  place.  I  exposed  simultaneously  two  plates — one  for  ten 
seconds,  and  the  other,  with  an  objective  of  fifteen  times  less  light- 
intensity,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  seconds.  Each  negative  was  de¬ 
veloped  immediately  after  exposure.  The  result  was  that  the  plate 
with  short  exposure  was  more  intense,  but  it  did  not  show  a  particle 
more  detail  in  the  shadows  than  the  other. 

This  proves  that  the  greater  brilliancy  of  the  plates  exposed  under 
objectives  of  great  light-intensity  is  due  to  the  larger  quantity  of  silver 
solution  adhering  to  the  plate,  and  not  due  to  the  lens. — Phil.  Phot. 

H.  Vogel,  Ph.D. 
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Vogel’s  Pocket  Reference  Book. 

American  Edition.  Philadelphia  :  Benerman  and  Wilson. 

To  those  who  possess  the  American  edition  of  Dr.  Vogel's  Hand¬ 
book  of  Photography,  this  Pocket  Reference  Book  will  be  handy, 
as  it  appears  to  be  written  mainly  with  the  view  of  directing 
ready  attention  to  the  work  in  question.  The  subjects  are  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order,  and  many  of  them  are  complete  in  themselves. 
With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  those  topics  for  which  the  reader  is 
referred  for  further  information  to  the  Handbook  we  have  nothing 
to  say,  not  having  been  afforded  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 


work  [in  question;  but  as  regards  the  others  we  should,  in  some 
instances  at  least,  like  to  have  seen  that  the  desire  for  brevity  had 
given  way  to  that  of  greater  fulness  of  description.  For  example  : 
under  the  heading  Universal  Lenses  all  we  find  said  is  that  this  is 
“  a  favourite  name  for  portrait  lenses  which  can  also  be  used  for 
landscapes  a  definition  in  the  accuracy  of  which  few  indeed  will 
concur. 

We  quote  another,  which  is  of  a  somewhat  typical  order : — 

“  Backgrounds  for  Portraits. — We  have  flat,  round,  and  hollow  back¬ 
grounds.  The  flat  ones  are  most  generally  used.  Size  for  standing 
figures,  seven  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  high.  On  the  importance  and 
effect  of  backgrounds,  see  Vogel’s  Handbook .” 

From  a  letter  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  in  another  page, 
we  observe  that  he  is  about  to  publish  some  notes  on  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  collodio-bromide  process.  Should  he  consider  it 
worth  his  while  to  seek  for  information  in  this  Pocket  Reference  Book, 
Dr.  Vogel  will  inform  him,  with  a  degree  of  brevity  which  is  very 
charming,  that  it  was  “invented  by  Lea;  improved  by  Wortley.” 
Hence  it  is  an  entire  mistake  to  suppose  that  Liverpool  had  anything 
to  do  with  it  at  all. 

The  idea  of  a  pocket  reference  hook  is  a  good  one,  but  to  render 
such  a  book  of  value  it  ought  to  be  disassociated  from  any  other 
work,  whether  manual  or  handbook,  or  which  may  not  be  inaccessible 
to  the  possessor  of  the  reference  book.  If  the  exigencies  of  space 
do  not  permit  of  full  information  being  given  on  any  topic  that  is 
being  treated  no  fault  would  be  found  were  the  information  given 
in  a  highly-concentrated  state ;  but  it  requires  some  equanimity  when 
one  in  this  bright  weather  turns  up  a  book  in  which  he  expects 
to  find  something  respecting  the  nature  and  construction  of  an 
“  instantaneous  shutter,”  to  be  merely  told  that  this  appliance  is  “  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  and  uncovering  the  opening  of  the  lens  very 
rapidly,”  and  to  be  further  informed  fliat  at  page  212  of  Vogel’s 
Handbook  the  subject  is  referred  to. 

Transfer  paper  is  thus  defined: — Permanent,  sensitive  to  light; 
Talbot  paper.  It  is  the  simple  old  process  of  Talbot,  by  which 
drawings  are  copied  directly  on  sensitive  paper.”  There  seems  to 
be  some  little  confusion  or  misapprehension  here,  probably  arising 
out  of  some  w7ant  of  technical  knowledge  of  the  translator;  for  no 
one  knows  better  than  Dr.  Vogel  that  this  description  applies  to 
positive  printing  paper;  and  that,  in  these  modern  times  at  any  rate, 
“  transfer”  paper  has  a  widely  different  signification. 

The  book,  like  all  those  we  have  seen  published  by  Messrs. 
Benerman  and  Wilson,  is  well  “  got  up,”  being  clearly  printed  and 
substantially  bound. 
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Decalquomanie  :  Its  Application  to  Photographs.  —  Pouncy's 
Process  of  Colouring. — The  Mega- Stereoscope  and  its  Appli¬ 
cations.  —  M.  Vidal’s  Polychromes.  —  New  Collodions  and 
Hygroscopic  Preservative. 

There  is  a  mania  just  now  in  France,  amongst  old  and  young  of  both 
sexes,  for  decorating  everything  that  hands  can  be  laid  upon,  with 
designs  of  all  sorts  in  colour  and  gold,  which  are  printed  and  then 
transferred  to  the  article  which  it  is  required  to  ornament.  The  process 
is  called  “  decalquomanie,”  and,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  it  resembles 
very  closely  an  old  mania  of  a  similar  sort  called  “  potichomanie,”  which 
had  a  run  in  England  some  few  years  ago.  Of  course,  like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  I  have  been  infected  with  the  madness  of  the  hour,  and  have 
been  trying  my  hand  at  plastering  a  new  piece  of  photographic  apparatus 
with  humming  birds  with  gold  and  silver  wings,  hovering  over  flowers 
of  the  most  gorgeous  hues ;  with  ballet  girls  in  sixteen-inch  skirts 
making  the  most  graceful  pirouettes ;  with  caricatures  of  the  broadest 
kind  ;  and  with  animals  in  all  sorts  of  possible  and  impossible  positions  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  bouquets,  rosebuds,  lilies  of  the  valley,  &c.  The  way 
in  which  this  is  done  is  first  to  go  and  buy  the  printed  designs  at  a 
fancy  stationer’s  ;  then  to  moisten  the  back  of  the  same  ;  next,  to  apply 
the  face  to  the  surface  to  be  ornamented ;  and  lastly,  to  pull  off  very 
gently  the  white  paper,  which  comes  away  clean,  leaving  the  design 
upon  the  surface  to  which  you  have  applied  it. 

Whilst  engaged  in  this  sort  of  work  the  question  naturally  arose  in 
one’s  mind — where  photogi’aphy,  of  course,  is  ever  present — as  to 
whether  photographic  prints  might  not  be  transferred  in  a  similar  way  ; 
and  this  train  of  thought  naturally  led  me  to  an  old  process  of  Mr. 
Pouncy’s,  then  to  the  new  one  of  M.  Leon  Vidal,  and,  lastly,  to  the 
general  question  of  photography  in  colours. 
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A  word  or  two  about  these  subjects  ;  and  then  another  word  or  two 
about  the  piece  of  photographic  apparatus  which  I  have  been  decorating 
in  so  fantastic  a  manner. 

First  let  me  recall  to  the  mind  of  my  reader  what  he  has  probably 
quite  forgotten,  if  indeed  he  has  ever  heard  of  it  before,  viz.,  Mr. 
Pouncy’s  process  of  colouring  photographs  which  have  been  printed  by 
his  patent  method  in  oil  paint.  But  let  me  tell  him  that  when  I  showed 
M.  Braun,  of  Dornacli,  one  of  these  coloured  copies  of  a  painting  it 
fairly  took  him  off  his  legs.  He  sent  at  once  for  Mr.  Pouncy,  who 
started  from  Dorchester  forthwith,  and  in  due  time  presented  himself 
at  the  establishment  of  the  renowned  carbon  printer,  who  had  flooded 
Europe  with  photographic  views  and  with  copies  of  the  old  masters. 
Meantime,  however,  M.  Braun,  full  of  the  new  idea. of  colouring  photo¬ 
graphs,  had  had  one  of  his  own  carbon  prints  painted  all  over  in  oil  by 
a  famous  artist  at  Mulhouse  ;  and  this  had  so  cooled  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  Pouncy  process  that  when  the  original  and  true  inventor  of 
carbon  printing  turned  up  he  was  received  with  stiff  politeness,  and 
his  method  of  colouring  somewhat  pooh-poohed.  It  was,  then,  the  old 
story  of  Greek  meeting  Greek,  and  nothing  came  of  the  interview.  Mr. 
Pouncy  could  not  succeed  in  pursuading  M.  Braun  that  his  carbon  prints 
were  no  better  than  whitewash,  in  which  the  vehicle  is  glue,  and  that 
his  pictures  painted  in  oil  upon  such  a  substratum  would  infallibly  peel 
off,  and  that  speedily ;  neither  could  he  pursuade  him  that  the  right 
principle  of  colouring  a  photograph  consisted,  not  in  laying  the  paint 
upon  the  photograph,  but  in  laying  the  photograph  upon  the  paint. 
Having  been  present  at  this  interview  in  the  capacity  of  interpreter,  I 
remember  the  arguments  used  on  both  sides,  and  that  Mr.  Pouncy  had 
decidedly  the  best  of  it. 

The  method  of  colouring  pursued  by  the  latter  gentleman  has  since 
been  commuuicated  to  me,  though  not  as  a  secret ;  and  as  he  has  now 
apparently  retired  from  all  active  doings  in  photography,  I  will  describe 
it.  The  process  is  as  follows  : — 

A  sheet  of  very  thin  and  transparent  tracing  paper  is  first  coated  with 
gum,  and  then  with  the  sensitive  oil  paint.  When  this  is  dry  the  back 
of  the  sheet  is  exposed  under  a  negative  in  a  printing-frame.  About 
half-an-hour  of  sunshine  is  required.  The  print  is  then  developed  with 
turpentine.  It  is  next  coloured  with  the  common  oil  colours  in  tubes 
diluted  with  magilp,  the  various  washes  being  transparent.  The  reader 
will  observe  that  the  paint  having  been  applied  upon  the  photogi'aph, 
the  paint  is  now  above  and  the  photograph  below. 

The  picture  is  next  varnished  with  a  transfer  varnish,  and  is  then 
applied  with  its  face  against  what  is  to  be  its  permanent  support— say 
a  piece  of  painted  canvas,  or  a  prepared  panel,  or  any  article  which  it  is 
intended  to  decorate.  The  whole  is  then  put  under  strong  pressure  for 
a  few  hours,  until  the  varnish  is  dry.  It  is  then  removed  and  placed 
in  tepid  water,  which  dissolves  the  gum,  so  that  the  tracing  paper  can 
be  sponged  off,  and  the  photograph  is  left,  with  the  applied  colour 
beneath,  as  it  ought  to  be,  so  that  none  of  the  details  are  hid. 

The  above  process  resembles  in  principle  decalquomanie,  and  the 
question  now  arises,  whether,  since  we  have  got  in  lichtdruck  a  good 
printing  process  in  fatty  ink,  we  may  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  method 
to  print  photographs  in  printing  ink  upon  gummed  paper,  colour  them 
in  oil  paint,  and  then  transfer  them  to  any  surface  which  we  may  desire 
to  decorate  ?  In  short,  why  may  we  not  have  a  sort  of  photographic 
decalquomanie  ? 

And  this  leads  me  direct  to  another  subject,  viz.,  that  of  coloured 
photographs  for  the  large  stereoscope. 

I  have  already  said  that  I  have  invented  a  modification  of  the  common 
stereoscope,  by  which  pictures  of  larger  size  can  be  viewed,  both  as 
transparencies  or  as  paper  prints.  Both  forms  of  the  instrument  are 
now  on  the  table  before  me,  and  they  both  answer  to  perfection — every 
one,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty  persons,  who  has  used  them, 
having  been  able  to  unite  the  images  with  perfect  ease.  These  inventions 
are  going  to  be  brought  out  in  Paris,  by  M.  Puech,  of  the  Place  de  la 
Madeleine  (the  leading  photographic  firm),  and  we  are  now  in  corre¬ 
spondence  about  this  matter.  It  was  one  of  these  instruments  which  I 
have  been  ornamenting  by  “decalquomanie,”  the  woodwork  having 
first  been  blackened  and  French-polished;  and  very  handsome  it  looks. 
The  pictures — coloured  paper  prints — are  intended  to  be  four  and  a- 
quarter  inches  wide  (ten  centimetres)  by  five  inches  high  (twelve  and  a- 
lialf  centimetres).  It  is  expected  that  coloured  subjects — particularly 
portraits — will  look  very  fine  in  it,  and  that  the  production  of  suitable 
subjects  for  the  new  instrument,  printed  by  lichtdruck,  and  coloured 
in  oil,  will  give  quite  a  new  impetus  to  one  branch  of  our  art.  The 
nstru.nout  itself  is  to  be  made  highly  ornamental,  and  suitable  for  the 


table  of  the  salon  or  boudoir.  I  am  having  a  new  camera  made  for  it 
in  Paris,  for  plates  10  x  0,  in  which  the  stereoscopic  views  are  to  be 
taken.  The  slides  will  be  made  so  as  to  take  negatives  either  reversed 
or  non-reversed. 

With  respect  to  the  other  stereoscope  for  viewing  transparencies  live 
inches  wide  by  six  and  a-half  high,  I  have  lately  modified  the  old  form 
very  advantageously,  and  it  is  now  greatly  reduced  in  size  and  weight. 
Like  the  other,  it  can  be  made  quite  an  elegant  object  for  the  drawing¬ 
room  table.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  both  these  instruments  will, 

I  hope,  be  obtainable  in  Paris,  where  they  can  be  manufactured  and 
sold  much  cheaper  than  they  could  be  just  now  in  England,  where 
workmen  in  all  directions  are  clamouring  for  higher  wages  and  fewer 
hours  of  work — and  why  not,  poor  fellows  ?  I  say. 

We  have  had  small  coloured  stereoscopic  views — why  not  have  larger 
ones,  such  as  I  describe?  Let  the  reader  but  give  tbe  rein  to  his  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  he  will  perceive  that  there  is  a  mine  to  be  worked  in  this 
direction. 

The  colouring  of  photographs  in  the  way  which  I  describe  involves 
taste  rather  than  technical  skill,  and  many  amateur  photographers,  1 
am  convinced,  would  succeed  with  it  perfectly.  One  need  not  ramble 
far  in  search  of  subjects.  One’s  greenhouse  and  one’s  garden  may 
supply  them ;  even  groups  of  common  objects  may  afford  pleasing 
studies.  The  French  mind  naturally  turns  to  large  coloured  portraits, 
including  some  of  a  kind  which  may  occur  to  the  reader  without  any 
hint  of  mine.  Large  coloured  portraits  for  the  mega-stereoscope  of 
actors  and  actresses  in  stage  dress,  or  of  the  actors  in  private  theatricals 
or  at  a  fancy  ball,  would  be  very  pretty  and  interesting.  With  an  orna¬ 
mental  instrument,  and  pretty  subjects  tastefully  coloured  by  a  rapid 
and  effective  process,  the  public  ought  surely  to  be  pleased. 

But  M.  Leon  Vidal  proposes  to  introduce  a  method  of  colouring  pho¬ 
tographs — or,  I  should  rather  say,  of  producing  coloured  photographs — 
without  the  aid  of  a  brush.  I  have  just  this  instant  heard  from  him, 
and  he  writes  full  of  enthusiasm  about  his  process.  He  says  : — 

“  I  will  not  delay  to  send  you  some  specimens  of  polychromy.  You  know 
with  what  success  I  do  portraits.  I  have  at  this  moment  some  magnificent 
proofs  which  1  am  going  to  send  to  the  Academy  (of  Sciences).  The  whole 
process  is  but  short,  and  the  result  is  truly  splendid.  Obliged  to  work  for  my 
first  communication,  I  beg  of  you  to  wait  another  fortnight,  and  then  you 
will  see  what  I  obtain  without  a  single  touch  of  the  brush.” 

M.  Lacan,  speaking  of  the  photopolychromes  which  M.  Vidal  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  on  the  4th 
instant  (the  last  meeting  of  the  season  before  the  recess),  says  that  tbe 
specimens  exhibited  were  viewed  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  that 
even  the  most  sceptical  were  satisfied  that  the  problem  of  photography 
in  colours  was  solved. 

M.  Lacan  is  a  man  of  refined  and  cultivated  taste,  and  would  hardly 
speak  so  warmly  of  specimens  were  they  not  worthy  of  praise.  Never¬ 
theless  I  tremble  to  think  what  may  be  the  probable  effect  of  placing 
colour  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  black  brotherhood.  Colour  is  a  higher 
art,  and,  like  poetry,  there  will  be  no  mean ;  the  effect  will  either  be 
very  good  or  very  bad.  What  has  colour  done  for  high-class  engraving? 
It  may  be  asked.  And  do  not  many  paintings — even  some  of  Turner’s, 
for  instance — look  best  engraved?  Still  I  have  hopes  of  colour  for 
photographs,  for  there  is  a  wonderful  charm  in  colour.  Let  us  then 
march  onward  and  take  our  chance.  If  we  totally  fail,  we  can  but  fall 
back  upon  monochrome. 

Once  more  I  have  become  mixed  up  in  commercial  photography,  and 
am  now  again  a  manufacturer  of  collodion  for  the  French  market.  For 
several  days  past  I  have  been  mixing  acids  by  the  gallon,  and  making 
pyroxyline  by  the  pound.  It  is  exciting  work  and  requires  immense 
care.  Fancy  stirring  up  a  pound  of  pyroxyline  in  a  huge  vessel  of 
mixed  acids  at  a  temperature  of  160° ;  and  then  draining  and  washing 
the  same  !  Fancy  dissolving  it  in  three-gallon  glass  vessels  of  ether,  in 
a  cool  and  dark  cellar,  and  drawing  it  off  into  half-litre  bottles  for  sale. 
Fancy  testing  every  sample  against  that  of  the  best  English  makers, 
and  letting  nothing  pass  which  is  not  at  least  up  to  their  standard. 
This  is  photography  in  real  earnest,  and  very  exciting  work. 

And  now  I  shall  be  asked  what  is  my  formula  for  the  pyroyline,  and 
what  kind  of  stuff  is  it  ?  I  have  no  objection  to  reply  with  the  utmost 
frankness.  The  pyroxyline  is  very  short — as  short  as  I  dare  make  it ; 
but  it  is  at  the  same  time  entirely  soluble  without  any  sediment,  and  it 
yields  a  film  which  is  as  bright  and  as  structureless  as  the  glass  itself, 
and  very  adhesive.  The  formula  is  sulphuric  acid,  nine  litres  ;  nitric 
acid  (s.  g.  1  38),  four  litres ;  cotton,  350  grammes ;  temperature,  160°  F.  j 
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time  of  immersion,  seven  minutes.  The  advantage  of  making  it  in 
large  quantity  is  that  you  can  get  up  the  temperature  of  the  mixed 
acids  without  any  artificial  means. 

There  are  three  kinds  “ rapid,”  “intense,”  and  “extra-rapid, 
bromised.”  The  “rapid”  contains  cadmium  salts  only;  the  “intense’’ 
the  white  ammonium  salts,  and  it  strikes  out  a  very  pale  yellow  colour, 
and  is  at  first  even  more  sensitive  than  the  other;  the  “extra-rapid” 
contains  cadmium  bromide  only,  twelve  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  first- 
named  collodion  contains  two  grains  of  bromide,  and  the  “intense”  three 
grains  per  ounce.  Both  sorts  are  iodised  as  much  as  they  will  bear,  for 
this  is  the  main  secret  of  sensitiveness  in  the  common  wet  process, 

I  have  published  a  little  pamphlet  in  French,  price  fifty  centimes, 
descriptive  of  the  bromide  process  -with  the  bath,  which  accompanies 
the  extra-rapid  collodion  ;  and  with  this  collodion  I  have  introduced  a 
“  Preservatif  Ilygroscopique  ”  and  a  ready-made  developer.  The  former 
is  a  solution  of  gelatine  with  glycerine  and  a  little  carbolic  acid.  It 
acts  splendidly  and  keeps  well ;  but  I  prefer  albumen,  and  have  given 
both  formulae.  The  ready-made  developer  is  a  novelty,  and  I  mean  to 
write  a  little  article  about  it,  with  our  Editors’  permission,  next  week. 
For  the  use  of  the  carbolic  acid  in  the  preservative  I  ana  indebted  to  a 
son  of  Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster,  who  suggested  it  in  the  course  of  a  little 
controversy  which  I  had  with  him  in  this  Journal  a  few  months  ago, 
and  kindly  sent  me  a  bottle  to  try.  I  use  about  a  gramme  per  litre  of 
the  solution,  and  that  proportion  seems  to  answer  well.  The  gelatine 
is  Nelson’s  neutral,  and  the  preservative  solution  is  oily  very  feebly 
acid  to  test  paper.  It  gives  very  sensitive  plates,  and  negatives  of  a 
greenish-black  colour.  A  solution  of  gum  alone  does  not  give  quicker 
films.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Redon ,  July  28,  1873. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— -Will  you  permit  me  to  inform  intending  contributors 
to  the  next  annual  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  that  owing 
to  the  Council  of  the  Society  being  unable  to  obtain  the  large  gallery 
at  9,  Conduit-street  this  year,  it  will  be  necessary  to  hold  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  some  three  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  Arrangements  are  now  in 
progress  for  securing  another  gallery  of  suitable  proportions,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  locality  has  been  decided  upon,  I  will  ask  your  permission 
to  inform  your  readers  of  its  whereabouts. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

War  Department,  Woolwich,  H,  Baden  Pritchard,  Hon.  Sec. 

July  25,  1873. 

— * — 

PALMAM  QUI  MERUIT,  FERAT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, —-Mr.  Gough  asks  me  to  favour  him  with  the  formulae 
of  one  of  the  gentlemen  I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter,  namely,  Mr. 
Mawdsley.  If  Mr.  Gough  had  been  well  posted  up  in  photographic 
literature  he  would  have  found,  at  page  81  of  The  British  Journal 
Photographic  Almanac  for  1873,  an  article  by  Mr.  Mawdsley,  in 
which  he  states  that  he  uses  eleven  grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of 
emulsion.  That  is,  therefore,  conclusive  that  he  does  not  use  the  ori¬ 
ginal  useless  Sayce  and  Bolton  formula,  in  which  four  grains  was  the 
allotted  quantity. 

In  a  further  part  of  Mr.  Gough’s  letter  he  says  that  I  talk  as  though 
I  had  obtained  prescribed  information  on  the  subject.  That  is  exactly 
the  case.  This  correspondence  has  attracted  the  notice  of  those  who 
are  well  informed  upon  the  subject,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will,  in 
your  issue  of  next  week,  publish  such  facts  as  shall  leave  no  doubt  in 
future  as  to  whom  we  owe  the  eollodio-bromide  process.— -I  am,  yours, 
&c.,  H.  Stuart  Wortley. 

July  29,  1873. 

- 4 - 

A  FEW  LINES  IN  REPLY  TO  MR.  SUTTON. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  a  little  space  to  reply  to  a  few  paragraphs  in 
the  last  letter  of  your  exhaustless  and  instructive  correspondent,  Mr. 

Sutton. 

The  camera  he  alludes  to  as  being  made  a  present  of  to  the  ‘  ‘  brother¬ 
hood  ”  by  the  Frenchman  was  in  use  in  this  country  seven  years  ago. 
Who  the  inventor  was  I  do  not  know,  but  I  got  it  made  and  used  it  for 
curiosities  in  portraiture,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  man  standing  at  one 
end  of  a  table  reading  a  letter  to  himself  listening  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table,  or  it  might  have  been  a  man  wheeling  himself  in  a  barrow. 

The  internal  valves  in  my  camera  were  made  of  zinc,  and  moved  with 
connecting  rods  that  came  through  the  sides  of  the  camera.  The  camera 
need  not  be  made  in  three,  and  it  will  be  found  to  work  without  show¬ 
ing  the  least  sign  where  the  two  impressions  meet.  But  that  is  only 
true  in  cases  where  the  objects  are  moved  and  changed  in  position  while 


the  camera  during  the  change  has  been  still.  If  it  be  meant  that  a 
portion  of  the  plate  can  be  covered  by  a  scene  in  nature  and  the  camera 
be  moved  to  another  to  complete  the  picture,  the  idea  at  once  must  be 
seen  to  be  stupid,  and  at  the  same  time  shows  how  little  the  Frenchman 
must  know  about  what  was  necessary  to  a  picture. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Sutton’s  paragraph  upon  “abnormal  appear¬ 
ances”  which  come  out  on  plates,  “such  as  those  described  by  Mr. 
Beattie  and  others,”  upon  all  subjects  which  Mr.  Sutton  writes  I  pre¬ 
sume  he  is  well  informed,  and  is  justly  looked  to  for  information.  In 
the  paragraph  I  now  allude  to  I  suppose  Mr.  Sutton  means  it  for  a 
little  quiet  irony,  therefore  does  not  think  correct  information  neces¬ 
sary  ;  but  for  fear  all  may  not  so  see  it  allow  me  to  tell  Mr.  Sutton _ 

The  appearances  are  not  “bewildering,”  and  that  they  are  not  “eon- 
fined  to  a  few  studios  in  England  and  America  where  for  a  guinea 
you  may  go  and  have  your  portrait  taken,”  &c. ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  often  made  in  Germany  and  Holland,  and  very  seldom  indeed  in 
studios  where  a  guinea  has  to  be  paid.  I  have  been  present  when 
thirty  manifestations  occurred  on  plates  at  different  times,  and'  never 
but  once  paid  a  guinea,  but  that  was  under  the  circumstances  lately 
described  by  me. 

“The  revelations”  are  not  always  concealed  from  the  eye  of  sense  ; 
they  are  sometimes  seen  and  minutely  described  during  the  exposure. 

“  It  is,  however,  a  singular  fact  that  these  revelations  should  not  have 
been  made  sooner  in  the  history  of  our  art.”  Not  more  singular  than 
that  they  should  take  place  at  all,  and  not  more  singular  than  that 
“your  art”  itself  should  not  have  been  revealed  one  hundred  years 
earlier  in  the  history  of  chemistry. 

Lastly :  these  manifestations  are  not  confined  to  particular  studios, 
as  Mr.  Sutton  states.  They  take  place  under  singular  conditions,  but 
by  no  means  in  particular  places.  The  conditions  under  which  they 
take  place  are  but  little  known,  and  these  are  just  what  we  are  tryipg 
to  discover.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  John  Beattie 

July  29,  1873. 


Progress  of  Photolithography. — We  are  informed  that  the  Rox- 
burghe  Club  is  going  to  issue  a  volume  of  coloured  photolithographs, 
possibly  accompanied  by  autotypes  of  the  earliest  and  choicest  illumi¬ 
nations  in  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  beginning  with  those  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  G oapeis. — A themeum. 

The  British  Association.  —  In  consequence  of  the  state  of  his 
health,  Dr.  Joule,  of  Manchester,  the  President-elect  of  the  British 
Association,  will  be  unable  to  preside  at  the  forthcoming  meeting.  Dr. 
A.  W.  Williamson,  of  University  College,  has  been  elected  to  the 
office,  and  will  assume  the  Presidency  at  Bradford. 

International  Exhibition  of  Next  Year.— Her  Majesty’s  Com¬ 
missioners  have  decided  that  the  collections  of  works  of  deceased 
British  artists  to  be  formed  in  connection  with  the  London  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  of  next  year  shall  consist  of  works  by  the  following 
artists -Painters  in  Oil.—- John  Constable,  R.A.,  died  1837;  Augustus 
Egg,  U.  A . ,  died  1863;  David  Roberts,  R.A.,  died  1864;  David  Wilkie, 
ft.  A. ,  died  1841.  Painters  in  Water  Colours. — J.  Coney,  died  1833;  J.’ 
S.  Cotman,  died  1842;  F.  Mackenzie,  died  1854;  S.  Front,  died  1852  - 
A.  Pugin,  died  1832;  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.  A.  (architecture  only),  died 
1851 ;  C.  Wild,  died  1835.  Owners  of  pictures  painted  by  these  artists 
are  invited  to  intimate  their  willingness  to  lend  them  to  H.  M.  Com¬ 
missioners. 

The  Transit  of  Venus.— With  respect  to  the  part  England  is  to 
take  in  connection  with  the  observations  of  the  forthcoming  transit, 
the  Athenaeum  says  that  the  arrangements  made  will  in  all  probability 
secure  us  a  set  of  observations  which,  with  the  aid  of  those  contributed 
by  other  nations,  particularly  the  Russians,  will  fully  and  satisfactorily 
enable  us  to  solve  the  noble  problem  (as  it  has  been  justly  called)  of  the 
sun’s  distance.  The  Germans  appear  to  place  great  reliance  upon  direct 
observations  with  the  heliometer,  and  their  well-considered  plans  for 
the  use  of  this  method  deserve  to  be  rewarded  by  successful  results. 
Photography  will  also  be  extensively  drawn  into  the  service.  The 
Americans  in  particular  propose  making  great  use  of  it;  others  also 
are  to  employ  it,  amongst  them  Dr.  P.  Kaiser,  son  of  the  late  eminent 
Director  of  the  Leyden  Observatory,  who  is  to  take  charge  of  a  Dutch 
expedition  to  Japan. 

Artisans’  Visit  to  the  Vienna  Exhibition.— Thirty  artisans  have 
been  sent  out  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Scientific  Industry, 
to  report  upon  their  respective  trades,  as  exhibited  at  the  Exhibition ;  and, 
from  the  careful  selection  of  the  men,  and  from  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  set  about  their  work,  strong  hopes  are  entertained  that  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  and  valuable  volume  of  reports  will  be  the  result  of  their  visit. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Larkins,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  undertook  the  entire 
responsibility  of  the  arrangements,  both  of  travelling  and  of  board  and 
lodgings  ;  and  if  the  hearty  cheers  the  men  gave  him,  when  he  bid  them 
good-bye  at  Antwerp  on  the  road  home,  be  any  criterion,  the  men  must 
have  been  delighted  with  their  visit.  It  should  be  said  that  the  expenses 
of  eleven  Birmingham  men  were  defrayed  by  the  Birmingham  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  the  party  had  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  Mr. 
W.  C.  Aitken,  who  was  connected  with  the  artisans’  visit  to  Paris  in 
1867. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

A  new  whole-plate  camera  and  portrait  lens,  a  12  X  10  camera,  a  whole-plate 
camera,  and  9x7  mahogany  camera  and  view  lens,  quite  new,  will  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  jewellery  of  any  description,  together  or  in  separate  lots. — 
Address,  Mr.  Swigq,  15,  Henry-street,  Plymouth. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


Nelly. — Chrome  yellow  is  not  bichromate  of  potash.  The  former  is  the 
chromate  of  lead. 

D.  Hedges. — The  picture  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen. 
There  can  be  no  objection  to  sending  it  for  public  exhibition. 

J.  B.  F. — Boiled  water  will  answer.  The  boiling  causes  a  liberation  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  lime  is  then  deposited  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  boiler. 

One  who  WAS  Present.— We  must  decline  to  express  any  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  the  respective  merits  of  the  backgrounds  that  were  exhibited  in 
court ;  and  we  must  follow  the  same  course  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the 
case  generally. 

Will  o’The  Wisp. — It  is  probable  that  the  'cause  of  the  refusal  of  the  prints 
to  tone  will  be  found  to  be  the  acidity  of  the  sensitising  bath.  Ascertain  its 
condition  in  this  respect,  and  .neutralise  with  carbonate  soda.  Write  again, 
and  let  us  know  the  result. 


Robert  Bridoaut.—  ].  The  Publisher  will  reply  by  letter  to  your  query 
respecting  the  back  numbers. —  2.  Iho  doublet  includes  a  far  greater  uncle 
than  the  triplet. 

Geo.  Beard.— A  lens  of  a  shorter  focus  than  that  which  you  are  now  using 
will  be  found  to  answer  much  better  for  the  production  of  enlargement^ 
The  reasoning  employed  by  you,  viz.,  that  “  by  using  a  whole-plate  lens  the 
picture  is  taken  by  the  centre  of  the  lens  ouly”  is  fallacious,  inasmuch  as 
the  picture  ought  not  to  be  taken  by  the  centre  of  the  lens  alone,  but  by 
every  part  of  it.  Remember  that  a  photographic  lens  is  corrected  for  other 
rays  than  axial  ones.  A  good  carte  lens  will  answer  far  better  for  enlarging 
a  carte  than  a  whole-plate  lens,  and  your  enlarging  lantern  may  then  be 
removed  much  closer  to  the  screen  on  which  the  sensitive  plate  is  fixed. 

L.  J. — The  energetic  effect  of  an  alkaline  developer  when  compared  with  an 
acid  one  is  graphically  set  forth  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  wo 
have  received  from  an  officer  in  the  Indian  army:— “  I  took  some  photo¬ 
graphs  of  an  old  castle  last  week  on  collodio-albumen  plates— sky  very  dark 
and  cloudy— with  Dallmeyer’s  triplet.  I  gave  No.  1  two  minutes.  No.  2 
four  minutes,  No.  3  five  minutes.  On  applying  the  alkaline  developer  I  only 
got  a  slight  trace  of  the  sky ;  all  were  manifestly  under-exposed.  It  occurred 
to  me  to  try  ammonia  in  the  acid  pyro.  and  silver.  On  applying  it  all  three 
flashed  out  to  full  printing  density.  No.  1  perfect,  and  Nos.  2  and  3  overdone. 
I  then  tried  a  group— same  plates  and  lens,  sky  dark  and  cloudy,  time  twenty 
seconds.  Not  a  trace  of  the  image  on  applying  the  alkaline  developer.  On 
pouring  on  the  acid  pyro.,  silver,  and  ammonia  a  good  printing  negative  came 
out  at  once.  I  am  uncertain  about  the  best  proportion  of  ammonia.  What 
I  used  was— ammonia,  quarter  of  a  drop;  nitrate  of  silver,  ten  grains; 
Water,  one  ounce.” 


Burton. — 1.  Add  more  kaolin,  and  also  a  little  water;  then  shake  up,  place 
the  solution  in  the  sun,  and  the  liquid  will  become  clear  in  an  hour  or  two. — 
2.  There  is  great  risk  in  boiling  a  bath  in  a  saucepan  lined  with  porcelain 
It  is  best  to  use  a  vessel  made  entirely  of  porcelain. 

Old  Friar. — Laughing  gas  is  simply  nitrous  oxide,  and  it  may  be  made  from 
nitrate  of  ammonia.  Place  the  salt  in  a  retort,  apply  heat,  and  the  gas  will 
immediately  be  liberated ;  by  means  of  a  tube  it  may  be  conducted  to  any 
fitting  receptacle,  such  as  a  gas-bag  or  gasometer. 

An  Experimentalist. — The  gelatine  will  certainly  become  mouldy  and 
decompose  unless  some  antiseptic  be  added  to  it.  Of  these  there  are  several, 
such  as  creosote,  alcohol,  carbolic  acid,  bichromate  of  potash,  and  others.  We 
do  not  know  how  Mr.  Burgess  prepares  his  emulsion,  but  have  no  doubt  that 
he  has  foreseen  and  thoroughly  provided  for  the  contingency  referred  to  by 
you. 

G.  S.  Thompson,  M.D.  (Clifton,  Bristol). — This  correspondent  gives  us  an 
account  of  experiments  tried  in  the  studio  of  Mr.  Hudson  the  “  spirit 
photographer,”  he  (Dr.  Thompson)  for  the  most  part  conducting  the  ope¬ 
rations.  He  says  : — “  On  the  first  three  plates  there  was  scarcely  anything 
beyond  the  normal  impression ;  but  on  the  fourth  there  appeared  a  full-draped 
figure  with  the  features  distinctly  visible.  We  tried  two  more  exposures,  but 
obtained  nothing  further.”  Mr.  Hudson,  he  further  says,  afforded  him  every 
facility  for  investigation. 

Amateur  Photography. — “  Iconoclast  ”  sends  us  a  communication  respect¬ 
ing  Mr.  Gordon’s  offer  to  sell  the  secret  of  his  process  for  the  working  of 
collodio-albumen  plates  to  a  select  few  forming  a  class.  He  looks  upon  this 
step  as  one  of  grave  importance  as  regards  of  its  influence  upon  the  future  of 
dry-plate  workers.  He  continues : — “  Allowing  that  there  must  be  some  one 
living  quite  as  capable  of  doing  the  very  best  of  work  as  this  gentleman,  yet 
if  half  a  dozen  very  excellent  workers  happen  to  join  this  class  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  wrinkle,  their  mouths  will  be  closed  on  all  questions  of  collodio-albumen 
for  the  future,  because  the  secret  is  simply  a  modification  of  much  that  has  been 
done  before.  This  we  are  told  in  the  advertisement.  The  collodio-albumen 
has  grown  to  perfection  by  each  contributing  his  moiety  through  the  photo¬ 
graphic  journals.  Many  amateurs  and  professional  photographers  who  have 
been  occupied  for  years  perfecting  some  particular  process  (and  at  considerable 
expense  to  themselves)  have  generously  given  it  to  the  world  without  reaping 
any  pecuniary  benefit  whatever.  Had  Major  Russell  confided  his  process  to 
the  keeping  of  a  select  few  at  £5  a  head,  what  would  have  been  the  state  of 
dry-plate  work  at  the  present  day  ?  The  same  question  may  be  asked  re¬ 
specting  the  photolithographic  and  a  host  of  other  processes.  Had  iron  de¬ 
velopment  been  a  £5  formula  it  would  have  ranked  along  with  photo-enamel¬ 
ling,  the  aniline  process,  and  a  vast  number  of  other  things  that  a  great  deal 
of  good  might  have  come  out  of  if  embodied  in  the  literature  of  photography. 
Mr.  Stillman,  as  1  understand  from  his  letter,  is  to  form  one  of  Mr.  Gordon’s 
class.  Hence,  for  the  future,  Mr.  Stillman’s  photographic  writings  will  be 
upon  some  second-rate  drv-plate  process ;  for  what  he  already  knows 
respecting  collodio-albumen  (the  most  perfect  in  his  estimation)  will  be 
swallowed  up  in  Mr.  Gordon’s  additional  wrinkle.  Mr.  Sutton  is  also  one 
of  the  class.  We  must  expect  from  him,  in  the  future,  that  which  is  good 
enough  for  photographers  without  £5  notes,  or  living  at  too  great  a  distance 
to  attend  to  the  collodio-albumen  secrets.  Just  imagine  the  meeting  of  the 
Dry-Plate  Club  ;  the  members  who  purchased  the  collodio-albumen  process 
would  smile  every  other  member  out  of  court.  Mr.  Gordon  might  be  in  the 
chair  of  that  flourishing  society  (for  I  understand  he  is  in  office).  The 
mutual-improvement  idea  upon  which  it  was  founded  would  be  carried  out 
to  perfection.  The  free  discussion  of  a  subject  is  a  certain  step  to  the  per¬ 
fection  of  it ;  for  no  one  man  yet  possessed  every  attribute  to  constitute 
him  infallible.  There  are  amateurs  enough  in  England  who  are  willing 
and  capable  of  making  known  everything  that  can  be  known  on  any  dry- 
plate  process  whatever,  and  most  of  whom  I  am  sure  would  feel  a  great 
restraint  upon  themselves  in  being  compelled  to  lock  up  every  particle  of 
information  they  have  been  in  possession  of  for  many  years  back,  simply 
because  they  had  paid  £5  to  have  their  ideas  properly  arranged,  and  pledged 
to  keep  every  one  else  in  ignorance.  Amateur  photographers !  how  would 
a  Dr.  Johnson  define  them  ?  Certainly  not  working  so  much  for  the  love  of 
the  art  as  the  siller  that  can  be  got  out  of  it. 


Received.—”  Mark  Oute;  ”  Elbert  Anderson’s  Photo-Comic  Allmyknack. 


The  Utrecht  Psalter. — The  following  notice  is  in  circulation':— 
“The  Utrecht  Psalter  is  about  to  be  printed  in  facsimile  by  photo¬ 
graphy,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £4  12s.  per  copy.  The  impressions 
will  be  permanent.” 

American  Photographic  Association.— The  fifth  annual  meeting  of 
this  Association  was  commenced  at  Buffalo  on  Tuesday,  the  loth  ult. 
As  our  report  of  the  proceedings  only  reached  us  as  we  were  making 
ready  for  press  we  must  defer  it  till  next  week. 

Portrait  of  the  Shah.  — We  have  been  favoured  by  Messrs.  Negretti 
and  Zambra  with  a  copy  of  their  famous  portrait  of  the  Persian 
monarch — a  portrait  which  one  of  the  Loudon  evening  papers  has 
characterised  as  the  best  yet  taken.  The  Shah  is  photographed  in  plain 
clothes,  and,  of  course,  presents  a  very  different  appearance  from 
those  so  universally  seen — even  on  boxes  of  fusees — in  which  his 
collection  of  diamonds  forms  the  leading  feature.  The  severe  simplicity 
of  costume  in  this  picture  makes  it  unique.  We  see  by  our  advertising 
columns  that  the  Fleet-street  business  of  Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra 
has  become  absorbed  in  their  new  central  establishment,  Holborn 
Viaduct.  Our  readers  will  therefore  please  to  note  the  change  of 
address. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — On  Saturday  evening  last 
the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  President  of  this  Society, 
entertained  the  members  at  his  residence.  A  large  number  of  members 
availed  themselves  of  the  President’s  hospitality,  the  vice-chair  being 
occupied  by  Mr.  Sebastian  Davies,  one  of  the  vice-presidents.  The 
toasts  usual  upon  these  occasions  wTere  drank  and  responded  to,  that  of 
the  host  being  proposed  in  a  very  appropriate  speech  by  Mr.  Jabez 
Hughes.  After  dinner  the  company  adjourned  to  the  garden  for  a 
social  conversation,  the  remainder  of  the  evening  being  spent  in  the 
drawing-room,  where  the  visitors  enjoyed  a  musical  treat  in  the  songs  and 
glees  for  which  the  members  of  this  Society  are  so  justly  famed.  The 
host  presided  at  the  pianoforte. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  July  30 th,  1873. 
Observations  taken  at406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.k. 
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SUBSTITUTES  FOR  COLLODION. 

It  is  probable  that  if  Archer  had  delayed  for  a  few  years  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  collodion  process,  some  one  or  other  of  the  numerous 
and  varied  substances  which  previous  to  that  time  had  been  engag¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  experimentalists  as  a  more  sensitive  material 
for  coating  plates  with  than  albumen  might  have  been  perfected. 
Starch,  gelatine,  caseine,  and  similar  substances  had  been  tried,  and 
had  proved  successful  to  a  certain  extent ;  but,  when  collodion  was 
introduced,  it  was  at  once  felt  that  these  bodies  could  only  occupy  a 
secondary  place  in  presence  of  the  popular  ethereal  solution  of  gun. 
cotton,  which  at  once  took  up  a  position  from  which  it  has  never 
since  been  dislodged. 

One  feature  that  was  well  recognised  by  experimentalists  was  the 
great  degree  of  sensitiveness  it  was  possible  to  obtain  with  some  of 
these  substances,  especially  starch  and  gelatine  ;  but  the  fatal 
obstacle  which  lay  in  the  way  of  their  being  practically  adopted  was 
their  liability  to  soften  or  dissolve  when  being  sensitised  by  immer¬ 
sion  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Gelatine  would  doubtless 
have  long  before  now  played  a  somewhat  important  part  as  a  vehicle 
for  holding  the  sensitive  materials ;  but  the  necessity  which  existed 
for  liquefying  the  gelatine  before  it  could  be  used,  the  equal  necessity 
for  laying  down  each  plate  in  a  carefully-level  position  until  the  film 
set,  and  the  long  time  the  film  took  to  dry — a  time  that  could  not  be 
curtailed  by  heat,  which  only  liquefied  the  gelatine — all  these  tended 
to  prevent  its  introduction.  Albumen  was  free  from  some  of  the 
disadvantages  of  gelatine ;  for  when  dried,  by  heat  if  necessary,  it  was 
rendered  quite  insoluble  by  the  immersion  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath. 
Still,  albumen  also  disappeared  from  practice  and  remained  under  a 
cloud  until  Dr.  Taupenot,  by  publishing  his  admirable  collodio-albu- 
men  process,  demonstrated  that  most  of  the  drawbacks  previously 
inseparable  from  its  use  disappeared  when  it  was  spread  upon  a 
substratum  of  iodised  collodion.  Since  the  announcement  of  that 
discovery  albumen  has  become  a  necessary  article  in  the  repertoire 
of  the  photographer,  and  it  will  probably  soon  be  even  more  valued 
than  it  is  at  present. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  a  notification  has  been  made  of  a 
successful  attempt  to  adopt  gelatine  as  a  substitute  for  collodion  in 
the  bromide-of-silver  emulsion  process.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Burgess, 
the  gentleman  by  whom  it  is  now  being  introduced,  does  not  say  in 
his  advertisement  that  it  is  gelatine  he  employs,  his  process  being  a 
“  secret  ”  one ;  but  we  are  tolerably  safe  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  that 
substance,  from  the  fact  of  its  forming  a  firm  jelly  when  cold,  and 
liquefying  when  the  bottle  in  which  it  is  contained  is  placed  in  warm 
water.  In  the  absence  of  definite  information  we  need  not  here 
indulge  in  speculation  concerning  this  preparation,  and  this  the 
more  especially  that  the  gentleman  who,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  the 
first  to  publicly  record  successful  experiments  with  an  emulsion  of 
bromide  of  silver  and  gelatine  (we  refer  to  our  talented  friend,  Dr. 

R.  L.  Maddox)  has  given  us  such  details  of  his  experiments  as  will 
form  a  foundation  upon  which  each  one  may  build.  Dr.  Maddox’s 
experiments  were  directed  to  the  utilisation  of  what  he  terms 
“  gelatino-bromide,”  both  as  applied  to  glass  and  to  paper.  His 
first  trials  were  conducted  with  a  preparation  made  as  follows,  and 


we  quote  from  what  Dr.  Maddox  published  nearly  two  years 
ago : — 

‘  ‘  Thirty  grains  of  Nelson’s  gelatine  were  washed  in  cold  water,  then 
left  to  swell  for  several  hours,  when  all  the  water  was  poured  off  and 
the  gelatine  set  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  with  the  addition  of  four 
drachms  of  pure  water  and  two  small  drops  of  aqua  regia,  and  then 
placed  in  a  basin  of  hot  water  for  solution.  Eight  grains  of  bromide 
of  cadmium  dissolved  in  half-a-drachm  of  pure  water  were  now  added 
and  the  solution  stirred  gently.  Fifteen  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver 
were  next  dissolved  in  half-a-drachm  of  water  in  a  test  tube,  and  the 
whole  taken  into  the  dark  room,  when  the  latter  was  added  to  the 
former  slowly,  stirring  the  mixture  the  whole  time.  This  gave  a  fine 
milky  emulsion,  and  was  left  for  a  little  while  to  settle.  A  few  plates 
of  glass  well  cleaned  were  next  levelled  on  a  metal  plate  put  over  a 
small  lamp ;  they  were,  when  fully  warmed,  coated  by  the  emulsion 
spread  to  the  edges  by  a  glass  rod,  then  returned  to  their  places  and 
left  to  dry.  When  dry  the  plates  had  a  thin,  opalescent  appearance, 
and  the  deposit  of  bromide  seemed  to  be  very  evenly  spread  in  the 
substance  of  the  substratum.’'' 

Plates  thus  prepared  were  developed  by  a  four-grain  solution  of 
pyrogallic  acid.  After  wetting  the  surface  with  water,  the  plain 
pyrogallic  acid  solution  was  applied,  by  which  a  faint,  but  clean, 
image  was  rendered  visible. '  Dr.  Maddox  takes  care  to  inform  us 
that  the  proportions  above  given  are  not  the  most  sensitive  that  could 
be  obtained  if  the  proportions  of  bromide  and  nitrate  were  more  cor¬ 
rectly  balanced  and  the  quantities  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
gelatine.  Our  friend  published  his  experiments  in  their  crude  state 
at  the  time  he  did  in  order  that  they  might  “  eventually  receive  cor¬ 
rection  and  improvement  under  abler  hands,”  more  especially  as  he 
found  there  would  be  no  immediate  chance  of  his  being  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  working  in  this  line  of  research.  On  behalf  of  those  photo¬ 
graphers  who  wish  well  to  the  progress  of  our  art-science,  we  thank 
Dr.  Maddox  for  having  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  extending 
the  area  of  practice  by  adding  gelatino-bromide  to  the  other  methods 
of  producing  photographs  now  available.  We  reiterate  the  hope  we 
expressed  when  publishing  the  experiments  of  this  gentleman,  that 
some  of  our  readers  who  have  time  for  experimenting  may  take  up 
the  line  of  work  now  relinquished  by  Dr.  Maddox,  and,  starting  with 
the  object  of  combining  organifier  and  supporting  layer  in  one,  be 
able  to  work  out  a  process  even  more  convenient  than  any  we  possess 
already.  His  experiments  were  made  at  the  cost  of  much  time  and 
trouble,  yet  he  freely  gave  the  public  the  benefit  of  them ;  let  others 
who  follow  in  the  same  direction  be  equally  generous. 

Although  we  can  see  much  utility  in  the  application  of  gelatino- 
bromide  to  paper,  we  are  not  yet  able  to  predict  that  it  will  be 
equally  successful  or  at  least  as  popular  when  applied  to  glass,  so 
long,  at  any  rate,  as  its  formidable  rival  collodion  is  in  existence. 
With  collodion  a  plate  is  coated,  drained  off  at  one  corner,  and 
handled  freely  in  every  position,  owing  to  the  almost  instantaneity 
with  which  the  film  sets ;  with  gelatine,  on  the  contrary,  a  levelling- 
stand  for  each  plate  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  this  in  conjunction 
with  a  necessarily  tediously-protracted  drying,  together  with  the  risk 
arising  from  dust  as  in  the  original  albumen  process,  will  seriously 
militate  against  its  general  adoption,  even  if  it  were  to  become 
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eventually  more  rapid  than  any  dry  collodion  plates  can  be  made. 
But  for  the  coating  of  paper  its  very  fault,  when  viewed  from  the 
glass-plate  side  of  the  question,  now  becomes  a  positive  virtue  ;  for  it 
can  be  poured  into  a  flat  vessel,  and  the  paper  sensitised  by  being 
floated  on  its  surface  for  a  few  seconds,  which  cannot  be  done  in  the 
case  of  collodion.  Hence,  arising  out  of  experiments  in  the  direction 
indicated,  we  may  reasonably  hope  for  negative  paper  which, 
possessing  all  the  sensitiveness  of  dry  collodion  plates,  shall  possess 
further  the  power  of  producing  negatives  having  the  crisp  sharpness 
peculiar  to  delicate  and  thin  pellicles,  with  the  advantage  of  the 
lightness  and  flexibility  of  paper  negatives  superadded. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  UNDER  EMERGENCIES. 

By  sad  experience  we  are  reminded  that  the  season  for  railway  acci¬ 
dents  has  indeed  commenced.  While  the  descriptive  writers  and 
reporters  of  the  daily  press  hurry  to  and  fro  over  the  country,  in 
order  to  provide  their  readers  with  those  eloquent  word-pictures  by 
which  the  emotions  are  stirred  and  the  feelings  harrowed,  it  is 
almost  a  matter  for  wonder  that  photographers  should  not  be  equally 
on  the  alert  so  as  to  secure  such  unerring  records  of  these  events  as 
could  not  fail  to  prove  of  the  highest  possible  value — not  merely  of 
pecuniary  value,  arising  from  the  gratifying  of  a  natural  feeling  of 
interest  or  even  curiosity  possessed  by  the  public,  but  in  a  still 
greater  sense  by  the  aid  they  would  necessarily  afford  at  the  coroner’s 
inquest,  which  unhappily  is  so  frequently  a  concomitant  of  railway 
accidents,  and  in  scientific  investigations  conducted  by  properly- 
qualified  persons. 

From  the  very  nature  of  a  railway  accident  it  is  obviously  ne¬ 
cessary  that  no  time  be  lost  in  removing  the  debris,  so  as  to  restore 
the  interrupted  traffic,  and  thus  it  may  happen  that  when  the  cause 
of  the  accident  comes  to  be  investigated  by  scientific  experts,  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  data  by  which  they  might  be  aided  in 
arriving  at  a  conclusion  has  ceased  to  exist.  In  an  emergency  of 
this  kind  photography  affords  assistance  which  could  not  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  even  the  most  talented  descriptive  writer;  it  enables  one 
to  see  for  himself  the  exact  relative  position  of  each  part  of  the 
train  to  the  other,  and  depicts  with  accuracy  the  state  of  this  engine 
or  of  that  carriage. 

But  in  order  that  the  full  value  of  the  photographic  record  of 
such  scenes  be  secured,  it  is  imperative  that  the  pictures  be  taken 
stereoscopically,  otherwise,  even  with  the  greatest  skill  and  care  on 
the  part  of  the  photographer,  the  representation  will  be  a  confused, 
meaningless  mass.  A  few  days  after  the  destruction  of  the  Alex- 
ndra  Palace  by  fire  an  amateur  photographer  took  two  views  of  the 
chaotic  mass  of  debris  that  covered  what  had  so  recently  been  the 
floor  of  a  fair  building.  One  view  was  12  X  10  inches,  the  other 
an  ordinary  stereoscopic  view.  But  how  different  were  these  pictures  ! 
The  large  view,  although  sharp  and  full  of  detail,  is  totally  inade¬ 
quate  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  character  of  the  interior ;  but  in  the 
small  stereoscopic  picture  the  eye  can  wander  over  the  various 
planes,  separating  the  broken  girders,  the  remains  of  statuary,  and 
the  multifarious  objects  forming  the  wreck  from  each  other. 

This  amazing  penetrative  power  of  the  stereoscopic  camera  ought 
to  make  it  an  important  instrument  in  securing  views  of  such  scenes 
as  those  under  consideration,  and  no  photographer  should  consider 
his  equipment  complete  if  it  do  not  contain  a  camera  which  can  be 
used  either  for  large  single  views  or  be  converted  into  a  binocular 
camera.  We  are  sometimes  favoured  by  correspondents  with  views 
of  the  scenes  of  disastrous  accidents,  but  we  find  the  proportion  of 
binocular  pictures  so  very  small  that  we  are  induced  to  urge  for 
consideration  the  far  greater  value  of  the  little  stereoscopic  slide 
than  that  of  a  picture  of  such  dimensions  as  make  it  suitable  for 
framing. 

In  anticipation  of  the  sudden  calls  that  may  at  any  moment  be 
made,  whether  in  connection  with  railway  accidents  or  from  other 
causes,  it  would  be  wise  on  the  part  of  professional  photographers  to 
keep  a  supply  of  dry  plates  ready  at  hand,  and  to  familiarise  them¬ 
selves  with  the  best  methods  of  developing  them ;  for  there  can  be 


no  doubt  that,  whatever  may  be  the  respective  merits  of  wet  and 
dry  plates,  the  latter  may  frequently  prove  of  very  great  con¬ 
venience. 


We  again  draw  attention  to  a  subject  which  ever  and  anon  comes  to 
the  surface  during  bright  weather  like  the  present — we  allude  to  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  light  that  is  admitted  into  the  dark  room 
of  the  studio.  A  few  years  ago  this  was  of  far  less  consequence  than 
it  is  at  present,  for  then  iodide  of  silver  only  was  for  the  most  part 
used,  whereas  now  the  bromide  plays  an  important  part  in  every 
process,  both  wet  and  dry.  Especially  is  it  so  in  the  most  sensitive 
dry  processes,  in  which  bromide  has  almost  entirely  superseded  the 
iodide ;  and,  as  the  bromide  is  much  more  sensitive  to  coloured  rays, 
the  necessity  for  extra  care  in  the  lighting  of  the  dark  room  increases 
with  its  use.  In  another  column  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  gives  some 
excellent  practical  advice  on  this  subject  which  we  cordially  endorse, 
and  recommend  those  of  our  readers  who  may  have  been  troubled 
with  foggy  plates  to  peruse  his  remarks  carefully. 


COLLODIO-BROMIDE. 

No.  IV. 

If  we  make  the  plates  with  the  emulsion  as  recommended — that  is, 
neither  free  silver  nor  bromide  being  in  excess — about  four  or  five 
times  the  exposure  of  a  wet  plate  will  bring  out  all  the  details,  and 
as  perfect  as  in  the  case  of  a  wet  plate.  This  I  consider  quick  work, 
dry  plates,  independently  of  all  that  has  been  said  of  an  expo¬ 
sure  of  twice  and  three  times  that  of  wet  plates,  often  requiring 
fifteen  minutes’  exposure,  when  a  plate  from  the  bath  would  have  taken 
only  the  same  number  of  seconds.  But  as  the  preparation  of  the 
plates  comes  before  the  exposure,  of  them  I  shall  consider  that  the 
first  step. 

If  the  prepared  emulsion  be  mixed  in  the  morning  for  use  in  the 
evening,  give  the  bottle  a  good  shaking  about  three  hours  before  the 
emulsion  is  to  be  used,  and  then  allow  it  to  stand  undisturbed  ;  now 
decant  into  your  working  bottle,  teeming  into  the  small  glass  funnel 
(as  in  the  annexed  diagram),  which  is  passed  through  the  cork,  a  fine 
glass  tube  attached,  and  which  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hnUlp.  Tlip  rflnss  tube  is  connected  with  a  piece  of  clean  linen 
wrapped  at  the  joint  and  secured  with  thread.  The 
si  te  of  the  cork  is  burned  with  a  hot  wire  at  a , 
through  which  the  emulsion  flows  when  coating 
the  plate.  I  used  to  insert  a  glass  tube  bent  here, 
but  what  I  now  recommend  is  easiest.  The  emul¬ 
sion  is  first  poured  into  the  funnel  (which  has  a 
small  tuft  of  cotton  wool  loosely  fitted  in  the  neck 
to  catch  any  detached  pieces  of  film  that  might 
get  in),  and  out  again  on  to  the  plate  through  a, 
the  slit  in  the  cork.  The  excess  caught  in  the 
funnel  runs  to  the  bottom,  and  any  dust  or  dirt 
heavier  than  the  emulsion  is  immediately  conveyed  where  its  own 
specific  gravity  would  carry  it  in  an  hour  or  two. 

My  readers  will  clearly  see  the  advantage  of  using  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  as  it  is  equally  applicable  as  a  collodion  pourer  in  wet 
plate  work.  The  evaporation  from  the  funnel  is  comparatively  nil, 
as  the  surface  of  the  collodion  exposed  is  but  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of 
the  glass  tube — that  is,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch — and  the  cotton 
wool  plug  at  the  top  answers  partly  as  a  cork.  Place  the  bottle 
down  after  the  plate  is  coated,  cover  the  funnel  with  a  bit  of  glass, 
and  all  will  go  right.  Any  one  who  considers  this  too  much  trouble 
to  take  will  never  succeed  with  less  in  any  other  process. 
This  is  the  simplest  instrument  I  know  of  for  making  a  man  care¬ 
ful.  If  an  operator’s  carefulness  could  be  purchased  with  his 
formula  the  “  art  ”  dodge  of  how  to  burn  the  end  of  a  sable  pencil 
to  produce  foregrounds  equal  to  nature,  and  similar  stratagems, 
would  not  be  such  “  treasures  ”  of  the  studio. 

The  pouring  of  the  emulsion  must  be  done  very  carefully. 
When  it  runs  over  the  plate  slowly  and  seems  insufficient,  follow 
up  with  a  further  quantity  just  where  it  is  required  and  nowhere  else, 
or  you  will  have  ridges,  inequalities,  and  other  defects  not  pleasant 
to  look  upon  in  the  finished  negative.  Raise  the  plate  slowly  to  per¬ 
mit  the  excess  of  emulsion  to  flow  into  the  funnel.  Rock  gently  in 
order  to  take  out  the  marks  of  reticulation  that  appear.  Too  great 
hurry  in  either  of  these  operations  will  create  “  curtains,”  and  not  be 
productive  of  a  fine,  even  film.  But,  if  done  cautiously,  the  whole 
procedure  is  easy  and  the  result  certain.  Emulsions  are  not,  like 
American  liquors,  improved  by  dexterous  handling. 
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As  soon  as  the  plate  is  coated  and  shows  an  even  film  place  it  in  a 
dish  of  distilled  water  till  greasiness  disappears.  Do  not  allow  the 
film  to  set  too  firmly  before  doing  this.  If  placed  in  common  water 
and  allowed  to  soak,  the  chlorides  and  carbonates  in  it  quickly  find 
out  the  silver  in  the  film  and  form  minute  pinholes,  the  carbonate  and 
chloride  of  silver  being  insensitive  to  light,  and  soluble  in  hypo,  and 
cyanide.  But  if  common  water  only  be  available  keep  it  in  constant 
motion,  allowing  no  particles  of  chloride,  &c.,  to  deposit  on  the  face  of 
the  plate,  or,  what  is  better,  wash  it  wi'b  tl>p  EM  'Mvnwtn-rls  —an  pnsy 
operation.  The  annexed  dia¬ 
gram  will  explain  it.  b  is  the 
plate,  c  apiece  of  wood  half- an  - 
inch  long  with  a  groove  in  it,  d 
the  bottom  of  the  dish.  Place 
c  on  the  end  of  the  plate,  drop¬ 
ping  it  then  into  the  water.  The  Inin  is  evidently  proiecieu.  me 
water  is  to  be  slightly  agitated,  when  anything  likely  to  deposit  will 
do  so — not  on  the  plate,  but  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  This  additional 
labour  involves  only  the  use  of  a  penknife  and  the  expenditure  of  a 
couple  of  minutes’  time.  Wash  until  greasiness  disappears.  Catch 
hold  of  the  plate  that  has  drained,  which  will  now  show  little  particles 
adhering  to  the  surface,  or  floating  about  on  it.  Washing  in  common 
water  removes  them,  but  at  the  same  time  supplies  a  new  batch  of  the 
selfsame  sort  of  particles.  Swill  with  distilled  water,  teeming  the  resi¬ 
due  back  into  the  measure.  The  surface  now  looks  like  glass,  and 
remains  so.  The  plate  is  then  ready  for  the  preservative — the  thing 
which  influences  the  quality  of  the  plate  to  an  enormous  extent.  I  have 
two  preservatives,  which  I  will  give  in  my  next  communication — a 
tea  preparation,  and  a  modified  albumen  one.  J.  W.  Gough. 


THE  WINDOW  OF  THE  DARK  ROOM. 

The  subject  to  which  I  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers  is 
one  which  it  is  possible  that  many  of  them  may  think  of  small 
importance  ;  but  in  the  large  correspondence  that  is  addressed  to  me 
on  the  subject  of  my  new  strong  developer  the  point  crops  up  so 
frequently,  and  is  manifestly  of  such  great  importance,  that  I  think 
you  will  be  inclined  to  find  room  for  a  few  hints  on  the  subject. 

I  am  frequently  asked  to  advise  as  to  the  proper  material  with 
which  to  glaze  the  window  of  the  dark  room ;  but  when  discussing 
the  matter  I  rarely  find  anyone  making  due  allowance  for  the  vary¬ 
ing  amount  of  light  in  bright  and  dull  weather.  I  feel  sure,  from  my 
experience  of  late,  that  no  permanent  window  is  suitable  for  use  with 
bromide  plates  at  all  times ;  for,  if  sufficiently  dark  to  admit  of  safe 
working  when  the  outer  light  is  bright,  it  is  too  opaque  for  use  in 
dull  weather. 

But  this  is  easily  got  over  in  the  following  way: — Glaze  your 
window  with  two  thicknesses  of  pot  orange,  and  hang  two  separate 
curtains  of  red  muslin  or  very  thin  red  silk  in  front  of  it,  so  that  by 
having  each  to  run  separately  on  rings  either  one  or  both  may  be 
pulled  across  the  window  according  to  the  brightness  of  the 
weather. 

This  may  seem  only  a  small  thing,  but  many  of  the  troubles  of 
beginners  with  bromide  dry  plates  arise  from  this  cause ;  and  I  write 
for  beginners  in  dry-plate  work  and  for  those  who  have  troubles — not 
for  the  very  clever  ones  who  know  everything  already. 

H.  Stuart  Wortley. 


POSING,  LIGHTING,  AND  EXPRESSION. 

[A  communication  to  the  American  Photographic  Association.] 

The  invitation  from  our  esteemed  President  to  take  part  in  “  our 
practical  discussions,”  suggesting  Posing ,  Lighting,  ancl  Expression 
as  the  subject,  was  received  by  me  with  many  doubts  and  much 
apprehension  that  I  might  not  be  able  to  do  that  justice  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  its  importance  demands,  for  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
important,  most  difficult,  and  most  beautiful  part  of  any  connected 
with  portrait  photography ;  but  believing  that  the  least  of  us  may 
always  do  something  for  the  advancement  and  elevation  of  our 
chosen  and,  on  my  part,  much-loved  profession,  it  is  with  much 
gratitude  to  those  above  me,  whose  ideas  have  done  very  much 
towards  my  advancement,  that  I  present  this,  my  first  effusion  of 
the  kind,  for  your  consideration,  and  shall  state  my  views  in  as 
simple  and  plain  a  manner  as  my  poor  organ  of  language  will  permit. 
As  a  speaker  or  writer  on  any  subject  I  was  never  distinguished  for 
my  eloquence  or  ability,  and  offering  this  as  an  apology  for  any 
shortcomings  that  may  arise  in  this  paper,  I  proceed  at  once  to  the 
subject  in  hand ;  and,  since  we  cannot  light  the  model  until  the  pose 
is  made,  we  will  begin  with 


Posing. 

Out  of  many  hundreds  who  visit  our  galleries  for  sitting  we  al^ 
know  that  very  few  are  naturally  graceful  and  easy  at  that  time> 
I  here  is  a  certain  feeling  with  them  that  now  they  must  be  different’ 
and  instead  of  being  themselves,  try  to  be  like  some  one  else,  whose 
picture  they  have  seen  and  admired.  With  such  you  can  do  nothing 
until  you  can  get  them  by  conversation  or  some  other  means  to  forget 
where  they  are  or  what  they  are  there  for — no  easy  matter,  I  can 
assure  you.  Then  again,  when  we  have  studied  the  subjects,  and 
have  determined  in  our  own  mind  just  the  position  we  would  like  to 
give  them,  when  we  come  to  the  trial,  alas  !  how  often  is  it  the  case 
that  our  most  sanguine  expectations  are  unrealised,  and,  instead  of  the 
beautiful,  easy,  graceful  position  we  anticipated,  it  is  stiff,  ungainly, 
and,  worst  of  all,  unnatural,  and  a  complete  failure.  In  the  posing 
ot  the  model  it  should  be  our  first  care  to  see  that  each  and  every 
part  of  the  figure  is  natural,  and  that  the  muscles  of  the  body,  and 
especially  the  neck,  are  relaxed  and  easy.  Avoid  sharp  angles  and 
straight  lines;  and,  as  a  general  thing,  the  head  and  body  should  turn 
in  different  directions,  and  a  gentle  curve  of  the  neck  will  frequently 
give  ease  to  the  whole  position.  Some  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  drapery  and  hands,  should  they  show.  See  that  the  folds  of  the 
drapery  are  broken  and  running  in  contrary  directions,  and  pose  the 
hands  in  some  easy,  graceful  manner,  so  that  they  will  not  be  ex¬ 
aggerated  and  made  to  appear  as  large  as  the  head.  Usually  the 
hands  are  very  difficult  to  manage,  and  with  many  had  better  not  bo 
shown  at  all.  The  wrist  and  arm  should  be  curved  and  not  angular. 
At  all  events,  do  not  make  the  hands  and  body  the  prominent  parts 
of  the  picture.  Remember  that  the  head  is  the  most  important,  and 
should  receive  the  best  attention,  and  although  we  should  strive  to 
make  the  whole  position  pleasing,  we  may  not  do  so  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the  head.  There  are  always  two  sides  of  a  face  (strange  to  say), 
and  in  most  cases  one  side  will  give  a  more  pleasing  view  than  the 
other.  We  should  make  it  our  business  to  select  the  side,  and  also 
the  view,  of  the  face  that  will  take  to  the  best  advantage.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  each  and  every  kind  of  face  now,  how  each 
subject  should  be  posed;  but  a  careful  study,  and  good,  sound  judg¬ 
ment  are  sure  to  meet  with  success  in  the  end.  To  go  into  all  the 
details  of  posing  would  require  a  longer  paper  than  I  could  write  or 
you  would  listen  to.  No  established  rules  for  posing  can  be  given. 
It  is  an  art  in  itself,  and  can  only  be  acquired  by  diligent  study, 
careful  observation,  and  profound  thought.  See  that  the  pose  is 
natural ;  no  matter  how  graceful  and  easy  it  may  be,  if  it  be  such  a 
one  as  no  human  being  takes  naturally,  it  is  simply  absurd.  Having 
secured  the  position  in  the  proper  part  of  the  skylight  room,  we  will 
proceed  to  the 

Lighting  of  the  Model. 

To  this  important  and  interesting  part  of  our  art  is  seldom  given  that 
attention  and  study  which,  from  its  importance,  it  should  receive  ; 
for  what  does  it  matter  how  nice  and  clear,  brilliant  and  sharp,  a 
picture  may  be,  if  it  lack  those  beautiful  half-tones  and  fine  modula¬ 
tions  that  make  fine  pictures  so  attractive.  We  see  many  pictures 
that  are  nicely  manipulated — the  focus  is  perfect,  and  the  chemical 
effect  brilliant ;  but  when  we  look  at  the  face  it  is  perfectly  white  and 
flat,  looking  as  though  it  had  been  whitewashed.  Such  pictures  are 
ridiculous,  and  may  please  a  few  ;  but  photography  has  obtained  a 
more  elevated  position  than  it  held  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  public 
of  to-day  are  becoming  so  well  educated  iu  the  photographic  art  that 
they  easily  discriminate  between  artistic  productions  and  mere 
machine  work. 

Before  we  bring  to  light  the  model  we  should  study  the  face  before 
us  to  determine  which  style  of  lighting  we  should  employ — whether 
the  old  method  or  the  new  or  shadow  style — for  in  almost  every 
case  one  or  the  other  is  best  for  each  particular  face.  (I  will  say 
here  that  for  the  shadow  style  we  turn  the  face  towards  the  strongest 
side  of  the  light,  and  for  the  other  mode  away  from  it.  Otherwise 
the  lighting  is  just  the  same.)  Having  thus  determined  the  style  of 
lighting,  we  proceed. 

There  is  no  part  in  the  human  face  that  should  be  represented  in 
a  portrait  as  white.  There  may  and  must  be  parts  that  are  lighter, 
but  these  parts  should  never  be  white.  The  whole  lace  should  be 
shaded,  whilst  the  most  prominent  points,  such  as  the  nose,  chin, 
&c.,  should  be  touched  with  light.  The  retiring  parts  of  the  face 
must  be  shaded  more  and  more  as  they  retire,  but  care  must  be  taken 
that  they  become  not  too  dark  and  lose  definition.  As  a  general 
thing,  too  much  light  is  used  (I  suppose  for  the  purpose  of  shortening 
the  exposure),  but  this  is  an  erroneous  idea.  The  light  should  come 
from  one  direction,  and  more  from  one  side  than  the  other. 

There  are  three  kinds  or  qualities  of  light  used  in  portrait  photo¬ 
graphy,  viz.,  diffuse,  direct,  and  reflected,  Of  these  three  diffused 
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light  bears  the  most  important  part,  and  is  the  one  used  in  the  largest 
quantity ;  reflected  light,  the  one  used  least.  A  diffusion  of  light, 
however,  over  the  whole  face  would  render  it  flat,  and  with  a  lack  of 
vigour.  Direct  light  now  comes  to  our  assistance,  and  by  a  judicious 
use  in  small  quantity  lights  up  the  prominent  parts  of  the  face, 
rendering  the  whole  image  bold  and  vigorous ;  and  it  is  sometimes 
the  case  that  a  little  reflected  light  may  be  used  with  advantage, 
but  should  be  used  judiciously.  Suppose  we  are  now  ready  to  light  the 
face  :  we  bring  the  sitter  well  out  under  the  light ;  now  draw  a  screen 
overhead  until  there  is  a  soft  diffused  light  over  the  whole  face.  The 
light  coming  from  one  side  will  naturally  light  up  that  side,  and  will 
cause  a  soft  shadow  on  the  other ;  but  there  is  a  lack  of  contrast 
between  the  prominent  and  retiring  parts,  so  that  the  face  is  rather 
flat  and  weak.  We  now  open  a  small  part  of  the  side  light,  well  in 
front  of  the  sitter,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  of  the  top  light,  letting 
in  a  little  direct  light,  when  we  see  at  once  how  round,  bold,  and 
vigorous,  yet  soft  and  harmonious,  the  head  will  appear.  See  that 
the  extreme  point  of  the  nose  is  the  lightest  part  of  the  whole  face, 
and  is  rather  a  spark  of  light,  and  the  spectrum  in  the  eye  is  a  small 
sharp  speck,  and  that  it  comes  in  both  eyes  alike ;  also,  that  the 
edge  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose  nearest  the  light  is  a  distinct  high  light, 
and  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  the  face  will  be  illuminated 
in  an  artistic  and  sensible  manner.  The  shadow  side  of  the  face, 
while  it  should  be  darker  than  the  other,  should  be  soft,  transparent, 
and  full  of  detail,  and  may  be  lighter  or  darker  than  the  back¬ 
ground,  according  to  circumstances. 

Expression. 

On  expression  I  have  but  little  to  say,  except  that  it  is  the  most 
trying  and  perplexing  part  of  the  business,  and  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation  with  the  fact  that  it  is  under  the  control  of  the  operator  to  a 
very  limited  extent  makes  it  also  the  most  unpleasant.  However, 
the  expression  is  to  a  certain  extent  under  control  of  the  thinking  and 
careful  operator,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  face  is  lighted  has 
considerably  to  do  with  it.  For  instance,  elderly  ladies  whose  faces 
are  covered  with  wrinkles  and  depressions  should  not  be  placed  too 
near  the  side  light,  nor  too  far  under  the  top  light,  as  the  farther 
from  the  light  the  less  the  contrast.  Enough  of  the  top  light  should 
be  cut  off  to  diffuse  the  light  more  evenly  over  the  face,  thereby 
lessening  the  contrast  and  lighting  up  the  wrinkles,  &c.  It  is  these 
lines  and  markings  in  the  face,  such  as  the  lines  from  the  nostrils, 
at  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  between  the  brows,  which  frequently 
make  a  pleasant,  benevolent  face  look  cross,  sober,  or  sad,  when  other¬ 
wise,  with  good  lighting,  it  might  be  all  that  could  be  desired.  Too 
strong  a  light  will  also  be  apt  to  distort  or  contract  the  face  out  of 
its  usual  expression,  when,  were  the  light  more  pleasant,  it  would 
remain  easy  and  natural. 

There  is  a  class  of  subjects  who  come  to  us,  who  tell  us  the  first 
thing  that  “  they  never  had  a  decent  picture  ;  ”  and  no  wonder,  for 
upon  placing  them  in  the  chair  they  assume  all  kinds  of  expressions, 
and  look  like  anybody  but  themselves.  Such  sitters  are  hard  to 
manage,  and  all  you  can  say  to  them  about  expression  will  do  no 
good,  for  the  more  you  say  to  them  the  harder  they  try.  My  plan  for 
such  is  to  say  nothing  to  them  until  I  am  ready  to  expose  the  plate, 
and  then  I  speak  of  something  entirely  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  which  for  the  moment  makes  them  forget  what  they  are  doing, 
tell  them  to  sit  quietly,  and  before  they  have  time  to  change  the  ex¬ 
pression  I  uncover  the  lens,  and  generally  I  am  successful. 

There  is  another  class  who  come  to  be  photographed  who,  when 
placed  in  position,  sit  there  just  as  you  put  them,  and  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  as  if  they  had  been  forced  to  do  something  disagreeable  to 
them.  With  such,  a  word  or  two  of  fun  will  go  a  great  way  to  give 
them  an  animated  expression,  and  while  they  are  in  this  fix  then  is 
your  time.  They  will  continue  to  think  about  what  you  have  said 
until  you  are  through,  and  the  result  will  no  doubt  be  good.  And  so 
on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  written  a  good  deal  to  say  so  little, 
and  the  whole  matter  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  Strive  to 
do  the  best  you  can  for  each  sitter.  Do  not  expose  the  plate  until  you 
are  satisfied  that  everything  is  as  near  right  as  you  can  make  it. 
Keep  your  heart  and  mind  on  what  you  are  doing.  Think,  read, 
study,  and  observe  !  Don’t  be  afraid  of  doing  too  much,  and  success 
is  sure  to  follow.  Only  a  few  years  ago  I  made  very  ordinary  work. 
It  was  clean  and  brilliant,  but  lacked  that  artistic  lighting  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  .work  that  is  now  being  made  all  over  the  country.  I 
thought  then  I  was  a  yood  operator.  Now  I  find  I  am  just  beginning 
to  learn,  and  the  more  I  learn  the  more  I  find  there  is  to  know. 
This  Association  is  doing  a  world  of  good  ;  sustain  it,  and  it  will  ele¬ 
vate  you,  and  when  we  meet  again  next  year  look  back  and  see  what 
improvement  you  have  made.  F.  Jewell. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  VIENNA. 

No.  IV.— Gkrmany,  &c.,  &c. 

The  German  contributions  to  the  photographic  section  at  Vienna  are 
not  in  any  way  remarkable.  Braun,  of  Dornach,  has,  of  course,  his 
admirable  reproductions,  which  everybody  knows.  The  best  por¬ 
traits  from  the  German  empire  are  those  of  Loescher  and  Petsch, 
which  are  well  arranged  without  being  too  studied,  with  good  defini¬ 
tion  and — what  is  almost  exceptional  in  the  whole  display  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  whether  portrait  or  other — they  are  fully  exposed.  Under¬ 
exposure  is  the  most  common  error  of  photographers;  but  we  had  no 
conception  how  common  this  fault  was  until  walking  through  the 
Exhibition.  Noting  this  point,  it  was  evident  that,  with  perhaps  three 
or  four  exceptions  in  work  from  nature,  it  was  the  general  fault.  In 
almost  every  frame  of  portraits  every  head  showed  shadows  of  flesh 
quite  black,  and  with  more  or  less  loss  of  detail.  This  is  absolutely 
incorrect,  if  intended  for  effect,  and  showed  bad  taste  as  well ;  for 
the  shadows  in  flesh  are  now  dark  as  compared  with  other  shadows 
— say  in  hair,  in  accessories,  and  even  in  half-tint  draperies ;  and  any 
artificial  arrangement  for  making  the  shadows  in  the  flesh  darkest 
would  only  produce  ghastliness.  It  is  not  necessary  for  good  model¬ 
ling,  because  the  subtlest  gradations,  if  they  are  broad,  give  absolute 
roundness,  and  violent  ones  can  do  no  more;  while  the  precious 
quality  of  flesh,  its  luminousness  and  delicacy  as  compared  with  all 
other  substances  brought  into  the  picture,  are  lost  by  the  want  of 
full  exposure. 

Albert,  of  Munich,  has  some  very  remarkable  examples  of  his 
printing  process — remarkable  not  only  from  their  size,  but  for  their 
mechanical  perfection.  There  are  portrait  enlargements  life-size, 
and  copies  from  pictures,  from  line  engravings,  &c.,  ranging  up  to 
three  feet  in  length,  as  perfect  in  point  of  detail,  in  brilliancy,  and 
uniform  in  all  their  good  qualities,  as  any  prints  by  any  process 
can  be.  No  work  by  any  collographic  process  which  we  have  ever 
seen  approaches  this  in  general  perfection ;  and  if  it  be,  as  Albert 
has  assured  us,  the.  usual  and  trustworthy  result  of  his  recent 
improvements,  it  is  clear  that  the  dawn  of  a  complete  revolution  in 
photographic  printing  has  come. 

Sebastianelli,  of  Trieste,  sends  some  quite  mediocre  work  in  col- 
lograpliy,  and  the  contributions  from  the  provinces  of  Austria  are 
poor ;  those  from  Hungary,  however,  being  in  some  cases  excep¬ 
tionally  fine. 

The  animal  studies  of  Ludwig  Schodish  are  admirable;  and  a  series 
of  groups  of  peasant  types  in  their  national  costumes  is  by  a  long 
way  the  best  composition  figure  work  in  the  whole  exhibition — naive 
and  artistic  in  arrangement  and  grouping,  well  exposed,  well  chosen, 
and  of  a  character  of  costume  and  surroundings  which  make  the  pic¬ 
tures  pictorially  interesting.  Especially  good  amongst  a  long  series 
are  a  Saxon  Bride  and  Saxon  Lovers,  and  a  family  group  to  whom  a 
boy  is  reading. 

The  contributions  from  Vienna  are,  as  was  to  be  expected,  abun¬ 
dant,  the  best  being  by  Angerer,  who  has  a  large  range  of  produc¬ 
tions — portraits,  enlargements,  views,  photographs  on  porcelain,  on 
wood  blocks  for  wood  engraving,  dry-plate  views,  &c.,  &c.,  and  all  ex¬ 
cellent  of  their  kind;  the  dry-plate  views,  by  the  coffee  process  of  in¬ 
teriors  from  the  Imperial  museums  are  as  good  as  average  wet  collodion 
work.  A  frame  of  half-a-dozen  or  so  cabinet  heads  contains  two  or 
three  which  it  is  difficult  to  believe  are,  as  Herr  Angerer  assured  us 
they  were,  absolutely  untouched.  They  have  a  perfect  quality  of 
finish,  full  of  delicate  gradation  without  being  hard,  just  a  suspicion, 
in  fact,  of  being  out  of  focus,  and  shadows  clear  and  pale — one  of  tlie 
exceptions  to  the  rule  of  under-exposure,  and  tlx'e  solitary  continental 
example  of  work  completely  satisfactory,  both  as  respects  photo¬ 
graphy  and  portraiture.  One  of  these  heads — a  portrait  of  the 
Spanish  ambassadress  at  Vienna — is  a  rarely  lovely  picture ;  and,  if 
we  should  select  a  single  head  from  the  whole  Exhibition  for  combined 
excellence  it  would  be  this.  His  prints  on  wood  are  the  best  we 
have  ever  seen ;  and  we  hope  to  be  able  soon  to  give  the  process  by 
which  they  are  done. 

Graf.  Wilzek,  a  very  skilful  amateur,  sends  a  series  of  views  from 
the  North  Pole  Exploring  Expedition.  They  are  of  small  size,  but 
admirable  in  quality.  Another  series  from  Japan  are  only  slightly 
inferior  to  the  others. 

Julius  Gertinger,  of  Vienna  also,  has  some  very  fair  peasant 
groups,  and  Matzner  sends  a  number  of  portraits  with  composition 
backgrounds,  studio  arrangements  of  painted  distance  and  fore¬ 
ground  objects,  well  arranged  and  very  pictorial. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  views  from  Greece  of  the  ruins,  &c., 
but  all  taken  without  the  least  reference  to  architectural  requisitions, 
and  in  very  indifferent  taste.  They  seem  to  be  taken  with  simple 
view  lenses,  and  a  very  small  choice  even  of  those.  They  are, 
apparently,  all  from  one  exhibitor — Moraites. 
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From  Russia  there  are  some  very  good  exhibits,  the  best  being 
those  of  Kosta  and  Mulert,  of  Warsaw,  posed  in  good  taste— -one 
bust  portrait  of  a  young  girl  being  notably  fine  in  artistic  feeling. 
Denier,  of  St.  Petersburg,  sends  some  good  photographs  printed  in 
a  style  which  seems  identical  with  one  shown  some  years  since  in 
England,  and  which  were  printed  through  a  medium— -either  a  thin 
plate  of  glass  or  gelatine.  Besides  the  novelty  it  has  little  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  which  is  not  better  got  by  posing  out  of  focus. 

That  the  retouching  malady  has  got  to  Russia,  Fajan,  of  Warsaw, 
proves  by  sending  some  of  the  most  extravagantly-retouched  work 
in  the  Exhibition.  Specs. 


THE  NATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  commenced  at  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  on  Tuesday,  the  15th  ult.,  and  continued  all  the  week. 

Tuesday,  July  15. 

Mr.  Abraham  Bogardus,  of  New  York,  the  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  occupied  the  chair.  The  proceedings  were  formally  commenced  by 
the  local  Secretary,  Mr.  William  J.  Baker,  delivering  an 
Address  op  Welcome. 

Mr.  Baker  (after  some  observations  of  an  explanatory  nature,  in 
which,  on  behalf  of  the  Buffalo  photographic  fraternity,  he  warmly 
welcomed  their  visitors)  spoke  of  their  determination  to  make  that  a 
better  meeting  than  any  that  had  previously  been  held,  and  one  at 
which  should  be  spread  out  all  that  had  been  accomplished  in  the  art, 
and  all  that  had  been  discovered  in  the  science,  throughout  the  year.  Not 
only  this :  they  called  themselves  artists — a  proud  name ;  one  which 
had  opened  the  door  of  palaces,  which  had  commanded  the  aspirations 
of  youth,  the  smiles  of  beauty,  the  respect  of  age,  and  satisfied  the 
yearnings  of  ambition  ;  a  name  to  which  men  were  not  only  born,  but 
which  they  earned.  If,  he  continued,  it  has  been  this  to  be  an  artist, 
how  are  we  deserving  the  heritage  that  has  fallen  to  us  ?  how  are  we  to 
use  that  heritage  ?  Certainly  there  must  be  for  us  a  glorious  accumula¬ 
tion  of  their  wisdom  and  experience  if  we  are  the  lineal  descendants  of 
such  men  as  Phidias,  as  Michael  Angelo,  and  Rembrandt.  If  we  wear 
their  mantle,  if  we  enter  into  their  labours,  is  it  too  much  to  be  expected 
of  us  that  we  should  devote  our  lives  to  the  same  searching  after  order, 
harmony,  and  beauty  which  they  gave  their  lives  to?  And  by  study  of 
the  principles  they  followed  may  it  not  be  anticipated  that  our  results 
will  be  assimilated  to  theirs,  though  the  methods  must  remain  widely 
dissimilar.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  camera  and  the  chemicals  can 
give  us  nature,  set  forth  under  the  limitations  which  pictorial  represen¬ 
tation  imposes  and  the  artistically-educated  mind  demands  when 
guided  only  by  the  ability  to  draw  a  focus  and  manipulate  a  plate  ?  In 
a  word,  is  not  artistic  education  the  present  all-absorbing  and  imperative 
need  of  our  day  ?  And  to  obtain  it  we  must  look  to  the  past  to  find  out 
how  that  which  has  been  accomplished  has  been  done  by  the  painter  and 
by  the  sculptor,  rather  than  longer  remain  a  law  unto  ourselves,  or  seek 
to  evolve  a  new  order  of  beauty,  or  even  to  rediscover  for  ourselves 
those  principles  which  for  centuries  have  been  fixed  and  determined. 
In  the  affirmative  answer  to  these  questions  you  will  find  the  key-note 
of  my  intention  in  doing  what  I  have  done  to  give  direction  to  the  order 
of  exercises  now  opened,  for  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  our  results 
must  be  rendered  analogous  to  the  immortal  works  of  high  artists  before 
we  can  justly  claim  their  title  or  demand  such  consideration  as  they 
have  received ;  and  one  of  my  chief  pleasures  in  now  standing  before 
you  is  the  assurance  that  this  convention  will  not  close  before  you  have 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  many  of  the  most  important  artistic  principles 
set  forth  by  men  who  well  know  how  to  use  them,  and  who  are  in  fields 
different  from  ours,  daily  creating  beautiful  work  on  the  foundation 
that  we  also  should  seek  to  builcl  upon.  That  the  American  photo¬ 
grapher  is  awaking  to  a  sense  of  his  highest  need  is  evident.  This  is 
why  improved  apparatus  is  in  demand ;  this  is  why  the  form  of  light 
is  so  anxiously  discussed;  this  is  why  there  is  so  much  request  for 
processes  of  retouching — all  excellent  things  to  have  and  to  know,  but 
not  filling  our  deepest  wants.  It  is  this  sense  of  need  which  has  brought 
us  together  here  to-day,  and  I  trust  that  none  will  go  away  empty  that 
came  here  to  seek.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  to  this  Association  pho¬ 
tography  owes  mainly  its  recent  elevation.  Within  my  recollection  to 
be  a  photographer  was  to  be  barely  respectable.  We  had,  as  a  profession, 
no  social  standing.  Among  ourselves  all  was  strife,  ill-will,  jealousy, 
concealment,  egotism.  No  city  was  large  enough  to  keep  two  photo¬ 
graphers  friendly  toward  each  other.  Now  how  this  picture  is  changed  ! 
We  have  taken  more  than  one  step  into  popular  esteem  ;  and  wherever 
this  Association  comes  the  eyes  of  the  people  are  opened  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  and  weight  our  art  has  now  attained.  The  National  Photographic 
Association ! — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  its  members,  do  you  yet  compre¬ 
hend  how  broad  and  noble  an  institution  this  is  ?  Over  twelve  hundred 
members,  scattered  over  our  land  from  Maine  to  California,  and  from 
Florida  to  Minnesota ! — all,  each  in  his  or  her  own  place,  doing  their  best 
to  work  out  the  problems  of  our  art  and  the  fraternity  of  its  votaries. 
Consider  how  the  old  strife  has  given  place  to  cordiality,  the  secrecy  to 


open  doors,  the  jealousy  to  the  right  hand  of  friendship.  As  I  look  on 
these  cheerful,  happy  faces  before  me,  and  think  of  the  exertions  and 
sacrifices  some  of  you  have  made  to  be  present  here,  I  feel  that  we  are 
all  of  one  mind  ;  and  in  taking  this  hasty  glance  at  what  our  Association 
has  accomplished  within  the  last  five  years,  and  at  what  it  is  pledged 
to  for  the  future,  I  know  that  that  mind  is,  as  the  spirit  of  your  welcome 
to  LufFalo,  to  sustain  to  the  uttermost  the  National  Photographic  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  President  acknowledged  the  welcome  that  had  been  accorded 
to  them.  .  I  hey  anticqiated  a  grand  time  for  photography  and  all 
interested  in  it,  and  hoped  that  convention  would  be  the  means  of  giving 
it  a  bound  upward  and  onward  towards  its  high  destiny,  and  that  their 
meetings  might  be  the  means  of  dispelling  all  petty  jealousies  between 
them,  because  they  were  engaged  in  the  same  profession.  At  St. 
Louis,  when  the  members  of  that  great  convention  were  out  enjoying  a 
ride  given  them  by  the  photographers  of  that  city,  some  one  (seeing  the 
long  line  of  carriages)  asked,  “Is  this  a  funeral?”  “Yes!”  said  a 
brother,  “  the  funeral  of  animosity.”  That  was  grand ;  and  he  hoped 
this  convention  would  not  mourn  its  death  or  erect  a  monument  over 
its  carcase,  but  bury  it  still  deeper.  In  the  language  of  another,  which 
might  well  be  adopted  by  them— 

“  The  doors  of  art  we  open  wide, 

The  realm  of  thought  is  free  ; 

On  this  wide  world  there’s  room  enough 
For  you  as  well  as  me.” 

A  report,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract,  was  then  read  by  Mr. 
John  C.  Brown,  on 

The  Progress  of  Photography. 

Photographic  societies  have  rapidly  multiplied  over  the  United 
States,  and  the  more  liberal  communication  one  with  another  produced 
thereby  is  a  subject  for  sincere  congratulation.  Until  within  a  few 
years  photographers  had  no  bond  of  union,  but  now  almost  every  State 
has  its  society  for  the  advancement  of  photography — a  nucleus  around 
which  persons  interested  in  the  art  can  rally  and  improve  their  minds 
with  valuable  suggestions  and  experience. 

Portrait  Photography. — It  is  perhaps  improper  to  claim  that  the  past 
year  has  witnessed  any  great  advance  or  novelty  in  this  department  ; 
but  compare  the  picture  of  the  present  day  with  those  of  two  or  three 
years  ago,  and  we  feel  satisfied  that  the  verdict  will  be  that  the  average 
work  of  America  has  improved  in  a  marked  degree  since  that  time.  Art 
principles  are  more  carefully  studied,  and  greater  attention  is  paid  to 
lighting  the  sitter.  Fewer  negatives  are  spoiled  by  careless  attempts  at 
intensification;  and  on  the  other  hand  a  much  less  number  of  exagge¬ 
rated  shadow  pictures  are  to  be  met  with.  The  fine  effects  of  a  skilful 
retouching  of  negatives  is  very  apparent,  and  it  has  done  much  to 
elevate  the  art  of  photography  ;  but  retouching  must  in  all  cases  be 
done  by  a  skilful  hand,  and  even  then  be  kept  within  proper  bounds 
or  the  pictures  will  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 

Landscape  Photography . — With  the  exception  of  stereoscopic  views, 
this  department  shows  but  little  advance  in  comparison  with  other 
branches.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  photographers  are  sufficiently  alive 
to  their  own  interests,  but  we  regret  to  notice  that  out-door  work 
receives  but  little  attention.  The  subject  of  dry  plates  continues  to 
employ  a  host  of  ardent  experimenters  who  are  working  in  that  direction. 
Various  modifications  of  the  collodio-bromide  process  are  strongly 
advocated  both  in  Europe  and  America;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
excellent  results  can  be  obtained  with  the  emulsion  process,  either  used 
wet  or  dry,  with  an  excess  of  bromide  or  an  excess  of  silver,  but  which 
is  the  most  reliable  is  a  question  difficult  of  solution.  An  emulsion 
containing  an  excess  of  silver  is  undoubtedly  the  most  rapid,  but  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  upon  the  subject  somewhat  more  difficult 
to  work  successfully  than  where  an  excess  of  bromide  is  present.  We 
trust  that  something  more  practical  will  be  developed  in  the  emulsion 
process  during  this  year. 

Solar  Enlargements. — It  would  seem  as  if  but  little  more  could  be 
reasonably  expected  in  the  way  of  improvement  in  this  branch.  The 
results  are  wonderfully  successful,  which  fact  has  been  repeatedly  de¬ 
monstrated  at  the  meetings  of  this  Association.  Specimens  of  American 
solar  printing  sent  to  Europe  have  repeatedly  received  the  unqualified 
approval  of  scientific  men. 

Mechanical  Printing. — This  eminently  practical  branch  of  photography 
is  becoming  each  year  more  useful  and  valuable.  Books,  magazines, 
and  daily  papers  are  frequently  met  with  profusely  illustrated  by  the 
aid  of  photo-mechanical  printing.  The  future  of  this  department 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  successful. 

Shilled  Operators. — As  in  every  vocation  of  life,  skilled  labour  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain,  and  always  commands  a  premium.  Photographers  all 
over  the  United  States  are  constantly  exercised  with  this  subject ;  high 
remuneration  is  offered  in  many  cases,  but  thoroughly  trained  operators 
are  not  always  to  be  had,  and  the  negative  or  printing  department  of 
the  establishment  suffers  during  weeks  and  mouths  for  the  want  of 
capable  assistants. 

The  question  of  a  photographic  college  or  school  for  a  thorough 
instruction  in  the  art  has  been  alluded  to  in  former  reports,  and  it 
appears  to  your  committee  that  such  an  institution,  properly  managed, 
might  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the  photographic  community. 
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Photographic  literature  has  received  many  valuable  additions  recently, 
and  there  is  no  longer  an  excuse  for  any  lack  of  knowledge  upon  the 
subject.  With  the  exhaustive  works  on  photography  that  can  be  procured 
everywhere,  together  with  the  journals  published  in  Europe  and  America, 
readers  are  kept  thoroughly  posted  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  photo¬ 
graphy  in  all  its  branches. 

Celestial  Photography. — Scientific  men  have  long  recognised  the  value 
of  photography  as  a  most  important  adjunct  in  connection  with  the 
telescope,  and  we  desire  to  record  that  the  United  States  Government 
has  made  a  very  liberal  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the 
transit  of  Venus,  to  occur  in  December,  1874. 

Mounting  Cards. — American  manufacturers  have  fully  realised  the 
wants  of  photographers  upon  the  subject  of  cards  for  mounting  their 
pictures,  and  your  committee  take  pleasure  in  recording  with  pride  that, 
as  regards  variety  of  styles,  exquisite  finish,  and  purity  of  paper,  they 
are  second  to  none. 

Camera  Boxes. — This  all-important  subject  has  received  much  atten¬ 
tion  during  the  past  few  years,  and  we  venture  the  assertion  that  no 
better  boxes  can  be  obtained  than  those  now  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  The  great  advantage  of  metal  guides  and  glass  corners  in  our 
boxes  is  evident  to  all  who  have  suffered  from  the  vexations  attendant 
upon  the  use  of  foreign  boxes  having  wooden  guides  and  wire  corners. 

We  would  also  call  attention  to  the  beautiful  results  produced  by  the 
sand-blast  process  of  Mr.  Tilghman.  Negatives  of  line  engravings  can, 
by  the  carbon  process,  be  transferred  to  a  piece  of  clear  glass,  developed 
and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sand-blast,  producing  a  charming 
picture  etched  upon  the  surface  of  the  glass.  Recently  a  flashed  glass 
of  a  dark  colour  has  been  substituted  in  place  of  the  clear  glass,  with 
excellent  effect,  the  picture  being  represented  upon  a  dark  ground. 

A  report  of  photographic  progress  in  Germany,  by  Dr.  Vogel,  was 
also  read.  He  considered  that — 

The  past  year  was  one  of  disappointments,  for  many  fond  hopes  had 
not  been  realised,  although  at  first  photographers  w’ere  sanguine  of 
success.  They  had  no  new  style,  notwithstanding  Salomon’s  new  back¬ 
grounds  ;  no  instantaneous  portraits,  notwithstanding  Gutzlaff  and 
Gaensli,  and  the  sacred  promise  of  reducing  the  time  of  exposure  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  present ;  and  no  infallible  dry-plate  process.  Experience  of 
this  kind  was  not  encouraging  for  others,  and  they  could  not  feel  surprised 
if,  instead  of  seeing  an  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  toil  in  the 
interest  of  photography,  they  actually  noticed  a  decrease.  Those,  he 
said,  who  speculate  on  the  stupidity  of  their  fellow-creatures  thrive 
more  than  those  who  try  to  enlighten  them.  In  Germany  the  interest 
of  photographers  centres  in  Vienna,  and  forms  for  the  season  the  theme 
of  conversation.  He  did  not  believe  that  such  a  number  of  photo¬ 
graphs  have  ever  been  exhibited  before  in  one  place  as  in  Vienna,  and  not 
only  is  the  quantity  enormous,  but  a  great  deal  also  is  beautiful.  Atten¬ 
tion  had  been  directed  to  the  discovery  of  the  means  by  which  Dernier 
obtained  the  softness  in  portraits  that  he  did  ;  and  their  experiments  in 
Germany  had  demonstrated  that  there  were  a  good  many  ways  by  which 
that  effect  might  be  produced,  not  only  in  the  printing,  but  also  directly 
on  the  negative,  by  placing  in  the  inside  of  the  camera,  between  the 
sensitive  film  and  the  object,  a  plate  of  very  fine  ground  glass.  Another 
way  was  to  move  two  pieces  of  glass,  one  above  the  other,  in  front  of 
the  objective  during  exposure.  There  were  certainly  other  ways  and 
means  to  produce  this  effect,  but  the  above-mentioned  ones  would 
suffice ;  and  although  the  pictures  looked  beautiful,  still  the  process 
could  not  be  employed  with  every  face,  and  it  should  be  used  with  great 
caution.  With  them  they  had  not  taken.  The  question  of  the  use  of  an 
illumination  before  and  after  exposure  had  given  rise  to  many  experi¬ 
ments.  He  did  not  think  that  this  question  would  have  been  taken  up 
with  so  much  earnestness  if  it  had  not  been  based  upon  the  authority  of 
Becquerel,  for  all  the  world  believed  in  his  rayons  continuateurs.  The  ex¬ 
periments  had  proved  that,  at  least  in  the  wet-plate  process,  ‘  ‘  rayons 
continuateurs  ”  do  not  exist;  i.e.,  rays  which  have  no  chemical  action, 
but  there  are  the  rays  which  continue  the  chemical  action  of  the  actinic 
rays.  Chemical  rays  did  pass  through  Gaensli’s  plates,  and  they 
acted  even  after  a  preliminary  exposure.  Pure  red  and  yellow  light 
has,  according  to  the  experiment  of  Priiinm,  no  effect  whatever.  If 
Becquerel,  in  his  experiments  with  chloride  of  silver,  did  find  such  con¬ 
tinuous  chemical  action,  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  by  the  exposure  to 
actinic  rays  subchloride  of  silver  was  formed,  and  this  is  effected  by  the 
red  rays.  Particular  attention  had  been  paid  during  the  past  year  to  the 
preparations  for  observiug  the  transit  of  Venus.  It  has  been  decided  that 
photography  shall  play  the  most  important  part  in  these  observations. 
Germany  will  equip  four  expeditions— one  to  Ah; skat,  on  the  Persian 
Gulf ;  one  to  the  lonely  Kerguelen  Island,  in  the  Indian  Ocean ;  one  to 
Auckland  Island,  south  of  New  Zealand  ;  and  one  to  the  northern  part 
of  China.  The  author  would  accompany  the  latter,  and  hoped  that  when 
lie  returned  in  the  spring  of  1875,  by  way  of  San  Francisco  and  New 
York,  he  would  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  again  his  American  friends. 
Another  application  of  photography,  which  of  late  had  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention,  was  the  direct  copying  of  drawings.  It  is  the  same 
process  which  Mr.  Walker,  in  Washington,  employs,  but  it  is  much 
easier  managed,  as  the  sensitised  paper  can  be  bought  ready  for  printing. 
German  engineers  and  architects  employ  this  method  to  a  considerable 
extent. 


Mr.  Frank  Jewell  read  a  paper  On  Posing,  Lighting ,  and  Expression 
Tsee  page  373],  on  which  a  discussion  took  place. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Fitzgibbon  read  the  following  : — No  doubt  most  of  the 
members  of  this  Association  have  heard  of,  or  tried,  the  various  dodges, 
as  they  are  called,  for  shortening  the  time  of  sitting  before  the 
camera.  I  have  myself  tried  most  of  them,  and  have  not  met  with  the 
success  which  has  been  claimed  for  them,  nor  do  I  think  there  is  any 
member  present  working  any  of  the  same  improvements  with  the 
success  that  they  have  been  accustomed  to  in  the  old  and  regular  way 
of  working.  I  now  wish  to  impart  to  this  convention  a  certain  way  of 
shortening  the  time  one-half  in  sitting,  without  any  dodge  or  com¬ 
plicity  in  the  manner  of  working  ;  and  for  this  idea  I  am  indebted 
to  F.  A.  Wenderoth  and  Brother,  of  Philadelphia.  From  the 
negatives  and  proofs  I  now  lay  before  you  for  examination  you  will 
perceive  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  printing  qualities  of  the  nega¬ 
tive,  or  a  lack  of  sharpness,  roundness,  or  detail  in  either.  This  im¬ 
provement  in  shortening  the  time  of  exposure  is  based  on  the  well- 
known  fact  that  when  a  sensitive  film  has  been  impressed  by  light  the 
action  continues  to  a  certain  extent  after  the  said  impressed  film  has 
been  removed  from  such  action;  therefore  the  collodion  film  is  first 
impressed  with  a  sharp,  well-defined  picture — almost  only  a  contour.  As 
the  sharpness  of  a  picture  is  most  perceptible  in  the  deeper  shadows  it 
is  sufficient  to  expose  the  plate  long  enough  to  obtain  these  deeper 
shadows ;  after  which  the  full  light  of  the  lens  is  used  to  impress  the 
half  and  finest  tints  on  the  plate  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  giving'a 
picture  in  about  half  the  time  necessary  by  the  old  method,  but  more 
soft  and  sharp.  The  ouly  necessary  mechanical  arrangement  is  to 
arrange  the  tube  so  that  the  stop  can  be  moved  without  jarring  it.  The 
mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows  : — Take  the  focus  without  the  stop, 
then  put  the  stop  in,  and  when  the  exposure,  using  the  old  method, 
should  have  been  thirty-two  seconds,  expose  eight  seconds  with  the 
stop  in,  and  then  without  shutting  off  the  light  pull  out  the  stop  and 
expose  another  eight  seconds,  when  the  plate  will  be  found  fully  ex¬ 
posed.  I  have  tried  the  experiment  in  several  galleries  lately, 
among  which  was  that  of  our  worthy  President  and  others.  I  think 
they  will  bear  me  out.  It  will  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  if  not  more, 
in  time  by  further  experiments. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  July  16. 

The  proceedings  of  the  second  day  were  opened  by  the  President’s 
annual  address,  of  which  Ave  give  the  following  abstract : — 

Allow  me  to  picture  to  you  what  kind  of  a  person  a  photographer  of 
the  present  day  should  be.  He  must  possess  taste,  skill,  and  ingenuity; 
be  a  careful  man,  a  patient  man,  quick  to  see  cause  and  effect  (how 
many  a  man  works  away  at  his  bath  when  the  trouble  is  in  the  collo¬ 
dion,  or  changes  his  collodion  when  the  fault  is  in  the  bath ;  or  becomes 
disgusted  with  both  when  they  are  both  right,  and  his  developer  is 
making  all  the  trouble ;  therefore,  I  say,  he  must  be  quick  to  see  cause 
and  effect — this  requires  experience) ;  he  must  be  a  progressive  man, 
ready  to  adopt  every  neiv  phase  that  is  an  advance ;  a  clean  worker,  or 
he  is  sure  to  be  a  poor  Avorker.  We  want  photographers  to  be  men  of 
truth,  solid,  honest  men — men  Avhose  word  is  taken,  where  they  are 
knoAvn,  as  authority. 

When  we  get  up  to  this  standard  we  can  then  not  only  command  but 
demand  paying  prices  for  our  work.  Our  difficulties  are  great ;  we 
require  great  patience;  must  always  be  ready  and  willing  to  gratify  our 
customers  as  far  as  possible,  and  then,  with  it  all,  we  cannot  suit  every¬ 
body.  When  people  want  pictures  of  themselves  as  they  actually  are 
then  the  photographers’  millennium  will  have  come.  Some  operators 
work  hard  but  do  not  accomplish  anything  because  they  work  wrong. 
It  has  been  said — “Fill  a  dry  well  full  of  pumps  and  keep  them  all  agoing 
and  you  will  not  get  water.”  And  so  of  our  work;  it  is  vain  to  work 
and  get  excited  and  perhaps  angry,  when  all  the  time  you  are  working 
without  judgment. 

Most  of  us  have  the  bump  of  self-esteem  too  large;  each  is  apt  to 
think  himself  eighteen  feet  high.  We  will  all  do  better  when  Ave  find 
our  level.  These  annual  exhibitions  have  been  the  means  of  dissipating 
much  of  this.  We  see  Avork  exhibited  here  by  persons  almost  unknown, 
and  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  ourselves  beaten. 

These  exhibitions  give  us  all  an  opportunity  to  compare  our  work,  and 
instead  of  being  discouraged  we  should  be  stimulated  to  do  better,  and 
see  in  what  respect  we  are  surpassed,  and  determine  to  remedy  the 
defect  next  year ;  throw  all  the  knowledge  gained  by  comparison  into 
your  work,  and  what  a  stride  forward  we  shall  take  !  If  A  has  done 
better  work  than  B,  perhaps  next  year  B  may  be  far  ahead  of  A,  or 
C  may  outshine  them  both.  This  comparing  work  will  of  necessity 
push  us  forward,  and  to  keep  up  with  our  neighbours  we  are  forced  to 
improve.  Do  this  and  we  shall  soon  beat  the  world.  I  want  the  hum¬ 
blest  man  amongst  us  to  show  his  work,  and  perhaps  we  can  help  him 
to  do  better;  if  so  he  is  benefited.  Some  humble  man  here  today  may 
yet  stand  most  prominent  in  the  photographic  firmament. 

A  Persian  legend  tells  us  of  a  little  drop  of  water ;  pure  from  the  sky 
it  falls  in  mid-ocean.  What  shall  it  do  ?  and  what  shall  become  of  it 
in  such  a  vast  ocean  ?  Water  above,  beneath,  around.  Soon  it  is 
taken  into  the  mouth  of  the  oyster,  and  in  time  is  taken  by  man ;  it  has 
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become  a  pearl,  and  finds  its  place  as  one  of  the  brightest  gems  in  the 
crown  of  the  king. 

I  think  the  man  who  does  all  the  work  of  his  pictures,  and  does  it 
well,  is  entitled  to  more  honour  than  should  be  given  for  the  work 
coming  from  large  establishments,  where  each  department  of  the  work 
is  done  by  some  one  who  does  nothing  else.  Our  art  is  so  comprehensive 
that  but  few  succeed  in  all  its  requirements.  The  camera  is  like  the 
piano — oue  man  can  do  more  with  it  than  another.  Let  an  unskilled 
player  sit  down  and  he  only  gives  you  discord;  but  let  a  player  of 
acknowledged  merit  touch  the  keys  and  you  are  charmed.  So  let  a 
dabbler  work  the  camera,  and  the  result,  as  one  has  said,  could  be 
worshipped  without  sin,  as  it  bears  no  likeness  to  ‘  ‘  anything  in  heaven 
above,  or  on  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.”  I 
would  give  all  honour  to  those  of  our  profession  who  have  sent  specimens 
of  American  photographs  to  compare  with  the  European  productions  at 
the  Vienna  Exhibition  ;  yet  I  cannot  but  regret  that  some  of  these  have 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  exhibit  their  work  here. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  new  inventions  and  discoveries  We 
have  been  dreadfully  swindled  sometimes  ;  but,  while  we  are  ready  to 
condemn  humbugs,  let  us  avoid  the  other  extreme  and  not  condemn  all, 
as  many  new  inventions  are  labour-saving  as  well  as  work-perfecting. 
Manufacturers  and  skilful  mechanics  are  constantly  at  work  designing 
articles  for  our  aid.  While  we  may  not  be  able  to  buy  or  try  all,  yet 
let  us  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  As  to  general  progress  there  is,  I 
believe,  more  care  and  attention  given  to  manipulation. 

Printing  and  toning  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in 
advance  of  several  years  ago,  and  yet  the  printing  and  toning  is  the 
most  important  part  of  picture-making.  To  take  all  negatives  and 
print  them  alike,  dozen  after  dozen,  is  just  a  waste  of  material.  The 
printer  must  be  capable  of  judging  how  to  make  the  best  print  from  a 
given  negative.  One  may  print  best  vignetted;  or  another  solid  one 
wants  to  be  printed  in  the  sun  ;  another  in  the  shade.  These  things 
must  be  studied  and  great  judgment  used ;  and  the  toning  must  be  done 
by  a  competent  person,  and  not  by  experiment  or  guess-work,  and  we 
shall  never  have  uniform  good  work  until  this  is  done.  The  printer 
must  be  capable  of  getting  all  there  is  out  of  the  negative.  Let  a  good 
printer  take  a  very  ordinary  negative,  and  he  will  get  a  better  print 
from  it  than  an  ordinary  printer  will  get  from  a  superior  negative. 
There  is  more  in  printing  than  we  have  ever  conceived. 

The  finishing-up  of  cards  is  done  much  better  than  formerly.  Card 
mounts  are  made  with  more  taste ;  many  new  and  beautiful  designs  are 
now  furnished.  Stock  dealers  vie  with  each  other  in  giving  us  apparatus 
to  facilitate  and  perfect  our  work.  Our  photographic  literature  is  mul¬ 
tiplying  ;  and  the  man  who  does  not  keep  posted  by  reading  at  least 
some  of  the  publications  will  soon  find  himself  behind  his  fellows.  The 
subject  more  particularly  before  the  fraternity  is  the  desire  to  do  away 
with  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  as  a  fixing  agent.  This  we  must  do 
before  we  can  make  permanent  paper  pictures.  Sherman,  of  Milwaukie, 
last  year  showed  us  something  that  looked  like  a  success.  Newton,  of 
New  York,  believes  he  has  succeeded.  We  hope  to  hear  this  subject 
well  discussed  before  v/e  separate. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  routine  business  a  report  was  made  by 
Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  from  the  Committee  on  Apprenticeship.  It  closed  with 
a  recommendation  for  the  adoption  of  resolutions  fixing  the  term  of 
apprenticeship  to  photography  at  three  years,  providing  that  none  be 
received  as  apprentices  unless  well  recommended;  that  a  diploma 
be  given  upon  the  completion  of  the  term  of  apprenticeship ;  and  that 
any  student  leaving  his  employer  without  an  honourable  discharge  be 
deemed  unworthy  the  confidence  of  all  members  of  the  Association. 

Severalmembers  expressed  their  views  in  regard  to  the  report,  and 
it  was  then  adopted. 

A  paper  on  Art  Education,  which  we  have  not  yet  received,  was  read 
by  Mr.  R.  J.  Chute.  He  claimed  that  the  photographer  of  the  next 
generation  must  be  an  artist  in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  and  to  this 
end,  necessarily,  a  knowledge  of  art  was  an  indispensable  require¬ 
ment.  Systematic  education  in  art  should  first  commence  in  the  public 
schools,  and  the  speaker  had  a  good  word  to  say  for  Massachusetts, 
because  that  State  had  provided'for  it  by  law.  They  should  also  have 
art  schools  in  this  country,  as  they  had  in  England,  France,  and  Ger¬ 
many.  The  address  was  practical  throughout,  and  was  well  received. 

The  following  admirable  address  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Baker,  of 
Buffalo.  It  was,  he  said,  written  for  the  occasion  by  an  eminent  sculp¬ 
tor,  and  this  is  all  that  we  in  the  meantime  know  concerning  its 
authorship : — 

Address  by  a  Sculptor. 

A  great  critic  speaks  of  Giotto’s  famous  tower  at  Florence  as  a  “fine 
question  pointing  heavenward.”  I  think  this  phrase  may  subtly  cha¬ 
racterise  man,  so  long  as  he  is  in  progress  and  maintains  a  teachable 
spirit.  The  attitude  of  asking  for  more  light  seems  most  fit  and  profitable 
for  himself.  So  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out  what  is  meant  by  some 
of  our  common  and  great  words  and  phrases.  The  entire  depth  and 
breadth  of  a  word  is  not  easily  grasped.  For  instance,  when  a  definition 
of  the  word  art  is  wanted  plenty  of  definitions  are  found ;  but  they  are 
incoherent.  The  ancients  said  art  is  a  sport  or  play,  but  it  is  something 
more  than  that  to  some  of  us.  I  have  heard  a  blacksmith  talk  of  the 
art  of  shoeing  horses,  and  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  it ;  he  said  the 


art  of  it  was  the  best  way  in  doing  it.  Art  is  the  best  way  of  doing  a 
thing.  The  two  definitions,  different  as  they  are,  touch  each  other ; 
for  the  most  skilful  work  is  akin  to  play.  So  there  is  an  art  of  horse¬ 
shoeing,  an  art  of  shipbuilding,  and  a  lost  art  of  cooking  ;  indeed  an 
art  of  everything  a  man  does  with  a  purpose.  So  far  as  any  of  these 
arts  give  pleasure  independent  of  utility  they  may  be  characterised 
as  fine  arts.  The  tie  between  bull-baiting  and  historical  painting  is  not 
very  evident,  nevertheless  it  is  there — and  there  seems  probably  an  ar¬ 
tistic  way  of  baiting  bulls.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  term  “  fine  arts  ” 
applied  exclusively  to  a  few  of  the  more  costly  modes  of  artistic  activity, 
as  music,  poetry,  and  painting,  is  confusing.  The  decoration  of  a  chair 
should  be  a  matter  of  fine  art  as  well  as  the  construction  of  a  statue  or  a 
cathedral ;  there  is  no  radical  difference,  only  a  difference  of  degree.  I  am 
led  to  these  prosaic  remarks  by  certain  discussions  I  have  seen  in  the 
papers,  laboriously  showing  that  photography  is  a  fine  art,  and  now  and 
then  a  protest  against  such  assumption.  Taking  into  account  the 
pleasure  photography  has  bestowed  upon  the  human  race,  and  how  re¬ 
mote  its  best  achievement  may  yet  be,  such  discussions  appear  un¬ 
profitable. 

To  cofisider  how  it  is  a  fine  art,  and  the  relation  it  bears  to  pure 
hand-work,  is  worth  a  passing  thought.  A  friend  of  mine  once  sat  for 
a  photograph,  and  was  not  pleased  with  the  result.  Such  things 
occur.  No  one  recognised  the  likeness.  She  took  the  proof  back 
again  to  the  artist  and  proposed  to  sit  again ;  but  he  said)  it  must  be 
right— the  apparatus  could  not  lie — and  asked  her  whom  it  did  resemble 
if  not  her.  She  couldn’t  produce  anybody  that  the  likeness  fitted,  and 
so  had  to  take  it.  This  photographer  was  not  an  artist — that  is  to  say, 
he  had  no  individuality,  for  that  makes  the  artist.  Pictures  were  all 
the  same  to  him;  the  sun  and  the  chemicals  made  them,  and  it  wasn’t 
his  business  to  meddle.  He  had  faith.  But  one  can  easily  see  what  is 
due  to  individual  effort  in  photography  by  sitting  to  several  photo¬ 
graphers  for  a  likeness.  Results  will  exhibit  differences  as  marked  as 
those  of  portraiture  in  oil  or  marble.  Photographs  will  eventually  be 
stamped  with  as  strong  individual  character  as  the  canvases  of  Rubens 
and  Titian.  Such  study  as  the  painter  bestows  cannot  be  given  to 
photographic  portraiture ;  but  in  the  matter  of  lighting  the  sitter, 
what  background  he  shall  have,  what  accessories,  what  attitude,  there 
is  an  infinite  choice,  and  room  for  any  amount  of  originality  in  style. 
The  art  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  already  many  photographers  of 
artistic  temperament  are  beginning  to  be  felt  in  the  character  of  their 
production.  We  see  photographic  work  which  represents  the  hard 
outlines  of  the  pre-Raphaelites,  and  also  other  work  suggesting  the 
soft  graces  of  Correggio,  or  the  calm  majesty  of  Titian’s  portraits  ; 
and  we  see  a  great  deal  that  does  not  resemble  Rembrandt.  It  is  clear 
that  there  is  opportunity  for  individual  growth  and  fancy.  Any  good 
photographic  artist  will  be  found  to  have  his  ideal,  just  as  any  good 
painter  or  sculptor — an  ideal  toward  which  he  is  striving,  and  from 
which  he  is  alwaye  remote.  He  wishes  to  interpret  the  inner  truths  of 
nature ;  the  impossible  tempts  him.  He  points  his  camera,  like 
Giotto’s  tower,  toward  the  infinite.  And  no  one  knows  better  than  he 
that  he  cannot  rely  upon  his  instruments  ;  that  cameras  and  chemicals 
are  but  means  of  growth ;  that  for  all  finer  results  he  must  depend 
upon  himself.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s  arrogant  answer  to  the  student — 
that  he  mixed  his  colours  with  brains — fits  the  photographer  just  as 
well.  Formulae  are  good,  but  individual  study  and  cultivation  must 
be  added  or  there  is  no  art.  All  the  brushes  and  paints  in  the  world 
cannot  make  a  painter.  One  of  our  artists  who  draws  exquisite  like¬ 
nesses  was  asked  about  his  method  or  handling.  He  said  he  didn’t 
know  anything  about  it— he  tried  to  get  the  light  and  shade  as  he  saw 
them  in  the  subject.  There  is  no  danger,  however,  that  photographers 
will  yet  awhile  rest  upon  the  infallibility  of  processes  which  they  well 
know  are  not  infallible.  In  no  other  art,  I  think,  is  there  less  disposi¬ 
tion  to  settle  down  into  schools  and  consequent  mannerism.  In  no 
other  art  is  there  more  coherence  and  friendly  emulation,  or  more 
stimulus  to  organisation.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  and  mutual  aid  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  ancient  guilds. 

The  time  has  passed  by  when  artists  are  disposed  to  underrate 
photography.  I  have  seen  the  first  portrait  painter  of  this  country, 
and  one  of  the  first  colourists  of  any  country,  working  patiently  day 
by  day  for  years,  to  construct  his  ideal  portrait  of  Shakspeare.  Four 
little  photographs  of  a  plaster  cast  are  the  basis  of  that  head — rvhatever 
it  may  prove  to  be.  In  this  case  the  means  are  slow  and  tedious ;  but 
without  these  photographs,  there  were,  for  him,  no  means  at  all.  It 
may  almost  be  said  now  that  no  artist  works  without  the  aid  of  sun- 
pictures,  in  one  way  or  another.  In  these  days  few  people  die  without 
leaving  a  more  or  less  complete  record  in  photography.  Thus,  artists 
have  gained  greatly  in  material.  A  mere  plaster  cast  of  the  face  after 
death  is  authority  relating  only  to  the  skull  and  long  projections — but 
the  photograph  supplements  this  admirably.  Then  the  subtle  play  of 
light  on  the  features,  and  the  marvellous  minuteness  of  the  photograph 
in  drawing,  are  a  means  of  education  already  felt  throughout  the  pic¬ 
torial  world.  I  have  seen  rock  studies  in  photography,  which  were,  at 
first,  the  despair  of  the  landscape  painter,  and  finally  one  of  his  best 
means  of  success ;  for,  however  minute  and  faithful  the  drawing  might 
be,  he  could  still  add  colour  and  the  glamour  of  the  imagination.  Tlie 
fineness  and  plentitude  of  the  photograph  is  a  just  rebuke  to  slovenly 
and  insufficient  drawing.  The  disposition  to  look  at  nature  through 
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the  Claude  Lorraine  glasses  has  been  carried  too  far,  and  the  photograph 
brings  just  that  kind  of  truth  and  severity  needful  to  set  us  right.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  careful  study  of  photographs  is,  after  the  study  of 
nature,  one  of  the  best  helps  to  any  beginner  in  art.  It  must  surely 
correct  that  tendency  to  shirk  the  hard  work  in  drawing  which  has 
been  fatal  to  so  many  Turners  and  Claudes.  It  keeps  the  multitudi¬ 
nousness  of  nature  ever  in  mind ;  it  seems  to  place  the  vision  of  a  vastly 
superior  eye  constantly  before  us. 

So  much,  and  more  than  I  have  power  to  indicate,  is  photography 
helping  the  hand-worker  in  art.  Is  it  not  possible  that  hand-work  has 
something  to  give  in  return  ?  Retouching  the  negative  has  grown  some¬ 
what  unpopular  from  excess  or  lack  of  skill,  but  seems  to  me  quite 
legitimate  work.  But  that  is  not  the  kind  of  aid  of  which  I  am  think¬ 
ing.  I  have  lately  been  examining  some  of  the  best  plain  photographic 
portraits  I  can  find,  and  they  seem  to  me  to  be  as  the  artists  say,  ‘  ‘  out 
of  keeping.”  At  first  sight  they  appear  perfect  and  all  right,  but  they 
do  not  wear  well.  After  a  little  study  they  grow  weak,  and,  unlike  good 
art,  they  do  not  reveal  some  fresh  beauty  every  day.  The  likeness  is 
there,  but  it  is  thin  and  spectral  — the  inner  light  fades  out  of  them, 
and  in  a  little  while  they  are  likeless  and  automatic.  Looking  carefully 
for  the  cause  of  this,  I  think  it  is  found  in  the  lack  of  artistic  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  the  photographer.  Of  course  I  am  not  competent  to  say  how 
much  of  it  is  due  to  the  imperfections  of  machines  and  materials,  but 
the  difference  between  an  artistic  photograph  and  a  bad  one  is  already 
so  great,  that  I  believe  much  more  may  be  accomplished  with  the  ma¬ 
terial  now  in  use.  Whatever  improvement  may  be  made  in  the  means, 
I  still  think  true  progress  is  to  be  gained  by  the  study  of  photography 
as  a  fine  art,  using  exactly  the  same  methods  employed  by  the  great 
artists  of  all  times.  First,  of  course,  comes  the  closest  study  of  Nature 
in  all  her  moods ;  but,  to  supplement  this,  familiarity  with  the  work  of 
her  best  interpreters  is  of  a  certain  advantage.  I  have  said  that  the 
best  likenesses  in  photography  seem  out  of  keeping;  the  light  is  so  dis¬ 
tributed  upon  them  that  certain  features  are  too  prominent,  others  too 
receding.  The  bridges  of  noses  are  widened,  the  ends  made  bulbous, 
and  often  the  neck  is  without  modelling.  There  are  flat  spaces  and 
empty  spaces.  This  is  not  the  case  in  nature.  However  little  there 
may  be  in  the  head,  there  is  plenty  of  modelling  on  the  outside.  Nature 
leaves  no  blank — all  is  finely  modelled  and  diversified.  It  is  so  with  the 
work  of  great  artists.  Often  a  work  of  art  is  easier  to  study  than 
nature.  One  needs  sometimes  a  teacher,  and  the  best  pictures  are  the 
best  masters.  If  every  photographic  artist  could  have  one  of  Titian’s 
portraits  hanging  in  his  studio,  the  result  would  soon  be  seen  in  oiir 
likenesses.  In  these  portraits  there  are  no  dead  surfaces,  there  is  no 
distortion,  the  soul  looks  forth  from  its  windows  with  a  lofty  tranquillity. 

In  these  likenesses  there  is  no  striving  for  transitory  effect.  No  part 
of  the  face  or  head  is  put  in  deep  shadow;  all  is  clear  and  sunny. 
There  is  no  flinching  from  hard  work.  Wherever  shadow  is  used,  the 
modelling  is  continued  perfectly  throughout  the  whole.  In  the  best 
faces  of  Titian  no  shadow  is  apparent,  yet  there  is  no  flatness — they  are 
full  and  round  like  Nature  herself.  And  some  of  the  best  heads  of 
Rembrandt — fond  as  he  was  of  shadow  tricks—  are  painted  in  this  broad 
and  sunny  way.  These  great  artists  studied  to  give  the  sum  of  human 
life — not  five  minutes  of  it.  We  feel  in  the  presence  of  one  of  their 
portraits  that  we  have  the  whole  individual  before  us — his  achievements 
and  his  possibilities.  They  are  as  beautiful  as  infancy  and  as  immuta¬ 
ble  as  death.  If  there  are  accessories  no  one  thinks  of  them.  The 
simplicity  of  such  work  is  striking,  but  it  is  the  simplicity  of  vast  and 
varied  knowledge.  Cut  a  square  half  inch  from  any  of  their  flesh  sur¬ 
faces,  and  you  will  find  it  graded  with  an  infinite  fineness. 

Certainly  the  photographic  artist,  with  such  standards  in  his  mind, 
will  be  ever  lessening  the  faults  in  his  work  which  are  evident,  and  so 
much  more  evident  to  him  than  anybody  else. 

Few  artists,  of  course,  can  study  Titian  or  Rembrandt’s  work  first 
hand ;  but  the  photographic  art  itself  brings  Titian  into  all  our  houses, 
at  least  in  his  sketches,  which  in  some  degree  reveal  his  method.  And 
for  a  dollar  or  two  one  may  buy  an  autotype  of  hands  by  Albert  Durer, 
which  contain  more  modelling  than  all  the  sun-painted  hands  I  have 
ever  seen.  A  plaster  cast  of  any  good  antique  statue  will  afford  the 
same  aid  in  training  the  sight.  Take  the  well-known  figure  of  the 
Venus  of  Melos,  and  study  the  wonderful  gradation  of  form  in  the  bust 
and  torso.  There  is  delicacy  and  strength  beyond  expression  in  words. 
The  artist’s  eye,  once  accustomed  to  the  refinement  of  good  hand- work, 
will  thenceforth  demand  better  things  of  the  camera,  and,  I  doubt  not, 
will  find  a  way  of  getting  them.  We  shall  have  less  distortion  of  forms, 
less  dead  surfaces,  dark  or  light,  and  we  shall  miss  those  stereoscopic 
effects  where  the  subject  seems  not  only  starting  out  of  the  frame  but 
out  of  its  senses.  This  stereoscopic  work,  indeed,  is  characteristic  of 
most  modern  art,  and  the  hand-workers  are  nearly  as  bad  off  as  the 
photographers.  Our  portrait-statues  seem  as  if  they  were  made  to  start 
out  of  obscurity  for  an  instant  and  then  disappear  for  ever.  Only  a  few 
of  our  best  artists  attain  anything  like  the  grand  tranquillity  of  the 
ancients.  It  is  the  result  of  long  study — the  simplicity  of  wisdom,  not 
of  ignorance. 

The  better  the  picture  the  less  need  of  what  are  called  “  effects.”  I 
know  of  no  way  so  surely  to  train  the  eye  and  elevate  the  taste  as  by  the 
study  of  Greek  sculpture  and  the  portraiture  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
And  if  one  wishes  to  see  how  other  men  study  these  matters  and  master 


them  he  may  read  the  works  of  two  men — wide  apart  as  the  poles, 
yet  converging  in  art — Winckelman  and  Ruskin.  The  former 
gropes  among  the  tombs  for  beauty  long  departed;  the  latter 
reveals  it  with  his  flaring  torch  on  palaces  and  cathedrals ;  but 
both  have  found  the  underlying  principles  of  art,  and  few  students  can 
afford  to  neglect  their  teaching.  It  may  be  thought  that  1  exaggerate 
the  necessity  of  this  study  of  art  hand-work  to  the  photographer  ;  but 
believing,  as  I  do,  that  photography  as  an  art  rests  on  just  the  same 
basis  as  all  the  other  arts,  I  cannot  see  how  a  photographer  can  even 
place  his  sitter  in  the  best  light  without  an  understanding  of  the  law  s 
to  which  good  art  is  subject. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  photographer  may  further  advance  him¬ 
self  by  the  study  of  good  hand-work  in  the  matter  of  composition  or 
arrangement  of  his  picture.  I  have  not  much  to  say  upon  so  profound 
a  theme  as  this,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  it  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  all  others  which  the  student  can  least  afford  to  neglect.  It  is 
indeed  of  the  last  importance  in  photographic  as  in  other  portraiture 
how  the  figure  is  placed,  how  the  drapery  is  disposed,  how  the  head  is 
turned,  or  where  the  hands  shall  rest.  The  least  change  of  action  pro¬ 
duces  a  new  combination  which  may  be  right  or  wrong,  pleasing  or 
harsh.  The  old  definition  of  beauty  must  be  kept  in  mind — variety  in 
unity.  It  must  be  done,  but  the  difficulty  is  how  to  do  it.  Doubtless 
there  are  laws  of  composition,  but  nobody  knows  them— at  least  nobody 
expounds  them  intelligibly. 

So  also  there  are  laws  of  colour,  but  every  great  picture  defies  ana¬ 
lysis.  When  all  the  objects  are  grouped  harmoniously,  and  when  the 
light  and  shade  are  properly  combined,  we  feel  it  just  as  we  love  har¬ 
mony  without  understanding  counterpoint.  This  art  of  composing, 
which  is  akin  to  invention  or  creation,  must  always  be  a  matter  of  feeling. 

It  depends  as  much  upon  inspiration  as  any  human  work.  We  do  not 
know  how  or  why  an  idea  comes  to  us  ;  and  I  doubt  if  any  artist  who 
has  hit  upon  a  happy  arrangement  of  his  theme  can  state  how  he  found 
it.  Certain  elementary  notions  there  are,  as  that  there  must  be  a  lead¬ 
ing  idea  to  which  all  the  facts  of  the  picture  tend — a  leading  light  to 
which  other  lights  are  subordinate ;  but,  after  all,  the  composition  must 
depend  upon  the  artist’s  individual  feeling. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  feeling — this  sense  of  fitness  and 
harmony— may  be  cultivated.  It  may  be  developed  by  familiarity 
with  the  works  of  artists  who  possessed  it  conspicuously.  There  are 
some  artists  who  in  their  best  days  could  not  make  a  mistake.  You 
will  find  false  composition  in  their  work  as  rare  as  discords  in  Mozart. 
Any  work  of  a  good  period  of  Greek  art  will  also  be  found  faultless  in 
this  respect.  The  Laocoon  is  not  of  the  best  period,  but  it  would  puzzle 
a  convention  of  modern  artists  to  reai'range  it.  The  infinitely  subtle 
nature  of  the  art  of  composition  is  shown  by  the  failures  made  in  restor¬ 
ing  mutilated  statues ;  as,  for  instance,  the  utter  impossibility  of  re¬ 
placing  the  lost  arms  of  the  Venus  of  Melos.  This  art  of  composition 
is  a  part  of  photography  just  as  it  is  of  music  or  architecture,  or  any 
other  of  the  fine  arts.  It  enters  into  the  construction  of  the  simplest 
picture.  One  view  of  a  face,  unless  it  is  well  chosen,  is  often  of  little 
value  as  a  likeness.  Suppose  we  catch  a  swift  glimpse  of  a  stranger’s 
profile,  it  is  very  little  we  know  of  his  face  and  character  until  we  have 
seen  more  of  him ;  but  a  momentary  glimpse — one  look  of  the  face— is 
all  that  a  photographic  likeness  gives  us.  The  moment  you  begin  to 
arrange  your  sitter,  to  get  the  most  of  him  before  the  camera,  you  are 
studying  the  art  of  composition.  Every  change  of  position,  every  object 
you  introduce,  every  bit  of  light  and  shade,  augments  or  diminishes  the 
value  of  the  picture.  It  must  conform  to  the  ancient  law  of  variety  and 
unity ;  and  the  more  variety  introduced  the  harder  the  problem  of  unity 
becomes.  It  seems  reasonable  that  the  study  of  the  masters  in  pictorial 
and  plastic  art  would  be  of  advantage  in  photography  as  it  is  in  the 
other  arts.  I  need  only  suggest  among  the  many  the  names  of  Turner 
and  Rembrandt  as  great  masters  of  composition.  Tintoret  is  another 
who  has  hardly  an  equal ;  but,  why  I  cannot  understand,  his  work  in 
any  form  is  almost  inaccessible  to  us. 

I  would  place  the  study  of  Greek  sculpture  highest  of  all,  as  the 
composition  of  the  human  figure  seems  to  me  the  most  difficult  of  all 
art;  and  in  this  the  Greeks  attained  such  consummate  power  that  it 
'  seems  they  must  ever  remain  the  light  of  the  world.  It  is  not  difficult 
in  the  larger  cities  to  find,  at  least,  a  few  of  their  masterpieces,  which 
look  down  upon  us  from  remote  ages  as  if  they  were  immortal  souls. 
The  material  is  cheap,  but  it  holds  the  loftiest  ideas  of  an  exceptional 
people.  The  service  that  photography  is  rendering  to  hand- work  in  art 
is,  I  believe,  in  this  way  repaid  already,  if  the  photographer  chooses  to 
be  an  artist  as  well  as  a  photographer. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Whitney,  of  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  read  a  paper  on  the 
Treatment  of  Sitters,  with  reference  to  making  them  feel  at  home,  and 
securing  the  best  expression. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Black  read  a  paper  upon  his  Negative  Add  Batli,  and  told 
his  photographic  friends  how  to  make  and  how  to  use  it.  He  said  the 
tendency  of  the  times  was  to  the  acid  bath,  and  the  abandonment  of 
the  strong  and  neutral  baths. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Wilson,  read  portions  of  a  paper  written  by  Mr. 
Elbert  Anderson,  of  New  York,  on  the  silver  bath;  and  Mr.  Thorpe, 
of  Washington,  read  a  paper  on  the  same  subject,  prepared  by  Mr,  L. 
C.  Munday,  of  Utica.  We  shall  publish  these  papers  in  a  future  number. 
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In  the  evening  Mr.  F.  E.  Pearsall,  of  Brooklyn,  delivered  an  illus¬ 
trated  lecture  to  a  large  audience.  His  subject  was  A  New  Train  of 
Thought,  and  his  illustrations  were  photographs  enlarged  and  thrown 
upon  a  screen  by  means  of  what  the  speaker  called  a  “wonder  camera.” 
It  was  not  only  instructive  to  the  photographers,  but  amusing  as  well, 
and  showed  up  photographic  absurdities  in  a  relentless  way.  We  give 
a  specimen  of  the  speaker’s  style.  He  said: — “  The  first  two  pictures 
that  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  are  of  a  young  lady.  Though 
she  might  not  be  styled  handsome,  she  certainly  appears  so.  Her 
mamier,  address,  and  general  deportment  were  pleasing;  in  fact,  she 
was  accomplished ;  therefore  there  was  an  atmosphere  surrounding  her 
that  was  inviting.  One  hour  in  her  society,  and  one  was  impressed, 
using  a  usual  term,  that  she  was  quite  pretty.  Behold  what  the  camera, 
that  never  lies,  has  done  for  her !  Follow  my  pointer  a  moment,  and 
see  how  great  a  deception  has  been  produced.  First,  the  contour  has 
no  symmetry,  no  balance;  the  outline  is  meaningless,  and,  take  it 
altogether,  there  is  a  certain  blaze  about  it.  The  picture  appears  coarse, 
homely,  silly,  and  disconnected.  The  hands  and  arms  do  not  belong  to 
the  picture,  and  the  throat  is  horribly  represented.  The  story  told 
here  is  false.  You  would  be  induced  to  believe  by  looking  on  this  that 
the  original  was  a  washerwoman  dressed  in  good  clothes.  Let  us  see. 
By  viewing  another  picture  of  the  same  lady,  you  must  agree  with  me 
that  the  two  results  are  as  different  as  possible.  Now  these  two  photo¬ 
graphs  were  made  under  exactly  the  same  conditions,  with  but  one 
exception.  The  same  skylight  and  appointments,  same  chemical 
operator,  same  time  of  day,  all  conditions  as  favourable  to  one  as  the 
other,  except  that  the  first  one  was  made  without  art-knowledge,  but 
by  a  worthy  and  good  man,  whose  name  has  been  a  household  word  in 
photographic  circles.  The  second  was  made  by  myself.  The  first  I 
proved  to  you  was  a  failure.  The  second  must  tell  its  own  story.  It 
was  made  about  five  years  ago.  Now  what  is  the  basis  of  so  great 
a  difference  in  these  two  pictures  ?  I  will  tell  you.  To  the  first  picture 
again.  There  is  no  conception  or  creation  of  a  single  idea.  It  is  a 
jumble  placed  before  the  camera,  and  mechanically  copied  by  the 
chemical  operator.  This  you  may  say  is  natural,  because  she  must 
have  looked  just  so,  or  the  photograph  would  not  be  so.  The  second 
is  the  result  of  my  art  education.  This  is  as  nature  seemed  to  me,  and 
what  I  willed  the  chemicals  and  camera  to  produce  for  me,  as  an 
embodiment  of  not  only  the  outward  form  of  nature,  but  the  soul,  the 
intelligence,  and  the  refinement  the  lady  possessed.  Thus  I  have 
demonstrated  to  you  by  these  two  photographs  that  the  truthfulness  of 
photography  lies  only  in  the  truth  of  the  conception  of  him  who  directs 
it,  and  the  educated  and  trained  artistic  mind  should  stand  pre-eminent, 
photography  only  a  ready  and  willing  slave  to  it.  Just  one  moment 
before  we  pass  on.  As  most  men’s  ideas  of  art  are  governed  by  their 
innermost  feelings,  I  will  give  you  my  definition  of  art.  Listen  ;  it  is 
an  educated  sight — the  power  of  seeing  nature  as  it  appears  to  he,  not  as 
it  absolutely  is.  I  have  now  four  pictures  of  the  late  Horace  Greeley, 
taken  about  the  same  time,  but  so  unlike  are  they,  even  with  Mr. 
Greeley’s  characteristic  features,  were  it  not  for  his  peculiar  whiskers 
you  would  hardly  recognise  them  as  representing  the  same  person. 
The  first  one  is  from  a  very  bad  negative.  Here  the  likeness  is  lost 
by  its  being  bleached  out  ;  in  fact,  it  is  nothing  but  patches  of  black 
and  white,  tinkered  by  bad  retouching.  The  second  one  is  from  a 
much  better  negative,  but  the  likeness  is  almost  disguised  by  the  effect. 
You  will  observe  that,  on  looking  at  this  picture,  the  first  impression 
received  is  of  a  powerful  contrast  of  shadow  and  light.  As  a  photograph 
of  such  it  may  be  considered  a  fair  success  ;  otherwise  it  is  a  total  failure. 

In  concluding  a  somewhat  lengthy  lecture,  he  said  he  would  have  the 
photographer  educate  both  eyes  and  mind  to  see  the  best  in  nature. 
The  photographer  must  first  possess  a  knowledge  of  what  he  wishes  to 
photograph.  Many  are  artistically  blind  ;  and  he  claimed  to  show  by 
his  illustrations  that  the  art  of  photography  is  not  mechanical,  but  is 
based  on  knowledge  and  genius.  It  should  represent  nature  as  it  appeals 
to  the  intellect  and  delights  the  soul. 

This  terminated  the  proceedings  of  the  second  day. 


Ultelwp  of  Soridks. 

— —4 - 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

[By  our  Special  Reporter.] 

The  photographers’  annual  holiday  excursion  to  the  beautiful  Almond 
Dell,  arranged  and  conducted  by  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society, 
which  has  now  nearly  become  an  “institution”  of  modern  Athens, 
came  off  with  almost  more  than  its  usual  success  on  Thursday,  the  31st 
ult.  The  Council  had  resolved  to  have  only  one  barge,  and  to  limit 
the  number  to  eighty  ;  but  as  nearly  every  photographic  establishment 
in  the  city  was  to  be  closed,  the  demand  for  tickets  was  so  great  that 
nearly  twice  that  number  had  to  be  admitted,  and  consequently  two 
barges  were  engaged,  and  even  then  a  number  of  applications  had  to  be 
refused.  In  fact,  tickets  were  only  sold  to  those  who  were  either  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society  or  were  directly  connected  with  photography  ;  and 
so  great  was  the  desire  to  be  present  that  a  number  of  persons  got  their 


names  entered  by  the  Secretary  as  candidates  for  membership,  thinking 
thereby  to  establish  a  claim  to  the  desired  distinction. 

The  weather  up  to  the  previous  Tuesday  had  been  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  everyone  was  looking  forward  with  sanguine  expectation. 
On  that  day,  however,  nature  got  into  one  of  its  angry  moods,  and  rain 
fell  in  abundance  from  the  dull  leaden  sky  that  betokens  a  break-up  in 
the  weather.  Many  were  the  visits  paid  by  those  most  interested 
and  anxious  to  others  equally  so  ;  and  many  were  the  hopes  and  fears 
expressed  as  the  hardly-perceptible  current  of  air  veered  about  from 
point  to  point,  the  more  doubtful  fearing  that  it  was  “all  up,”  the  more 
sanguine  thinking  that  it  was  better  that  it  should  “  come  out  and  be 
done,”  and  that  it  was  certain  to  be  all  right  by  Thursday.  Wednesday 
was  no  better  ;  and  if  barometers  could  have  spoken,  they  would  have 
complained,  as  they  had  good  cause  to  do,  of  the  continuous  tapping  to 
which  they  were  subjected.  But  although  they  could  not  complain, 
they  expressed  their  opinion  of  such  treatment  by  obstinately  refusing 
to  be  tapped  into  indicating  the  rise  of  a  fraction  of  an  inch,  and  took 
their  revenge  by  sending  their  tappers  to  bed  with  heavy  hearts  and  sad 
forebodings  of  the  coming  day — forebodings,  alas  !  to  be  too  surely 
realised  ©n  the  advent  of  the  Thursday  morning.  Bain !  rain  ! !  rain  ! ! ! 
—not  in  drops,  but  in  continuous  streams — converting  the  gutters  into 
rapid  rivers,  laughing  at  umbrellas,  and  putting  even  Macintosh  himself 
to  shame. 

We  do  not  know  whether  photographers  are  born  different  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  or  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  practice  of  their 
profession  which  gradually  tends  to  change  their  nature.  Whether  the 
acknowledged  benefit  which  their  prints  derive  from  copious  treatment 
in  the  washing  trough  has  given  them  a  taste  for  something  of  the  kind 
for  themselves,  or  whether  the,  apparently,  bringing  something  out  of 
nothing  which  a  long  practice  of  development  has  impressed  upon  their 
minds  has  made  them  more  hopeful  than  other  men,  but  certain  it  is 
that  when  we  arrived  on  the  ground  at  the  appointed  time,  8-30  a.m., 
we  found  upwards  of  a  hundred  assembled,  all  bent  on  making  the  best 
of  even  a  bad  day. 

The  gaily-decorated  barges,  each  with  an  awning  running  three-fourths 
of  its  length,  were  drawn  alongside  the  quay,  and  distinguished  by  such 
banners  as  the  “True  Blue”  and  “Royal  Red,”  and  tickets  of  corre¬ 
sponding  colours  were  being  distributed,  so  that  those  more  intimately 
acquainted  might  arrange  to  sail  together.  Music  and  dancing  were 
strongly  indicated  by  a  couple  of  pianos  and  twice  that  number  of 
violinists  ;  and  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Hanover-street,  and  Mr.  Hay,  of  Hunt- 
ley-street,  each  with  a  van  load,  showed  that  the  necessity  of  eating  and 
drinking  had  not  been  forgotton,  while  two  casks  of  beer  already  placed 
in  each  barge,  bearing  the  well-known  brand  of  “James  Muir  and  Sons,” 
told  us  that  the  President’s  liberality  had  not  become  dried  up. 

By  nine  o’clock  everything  was  got  into  ship-shape,  and  the  process  of 
embarkation  commenced.  After  waiting  for  a  short  time  to  ascertain  if 
any  of  the  few  absentees  would  arrive  the  order  to  cast  off  was  given, 
and  the  barges  glided  through  the  second  bridge  amidst  the  cheers  of 
some  hundreds  of  the  employes  of  the  North  British  Rubber  Works,  and 
in  the  most  hopeful  spirit  that,  bad  as  it  looked,  it  might  even  yet  clear 
up.  “  Fortune  favours  the  brave.  ”  We  believe  that  to  be  true  of  small 
things  as  well  as  of  great ;  and  the  Almond  Dell  excursion  afforded  a 
very  satisfactory  proof  of  its  truth.  We  had  hardly  left  the  city  a  mile 
behind  when  a  fine  light  breeze  sprang  up,  the  clouds  began  to  gather 
into  masses,  and  soon  parted  so  as  to  show  sufficient  blue  sky  to  make 
the  traditional  highiandman's  kilt,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the 
sun  shone  out  in  all  its  splendour,  and  was  greeted,  of  course,  with  three 
ringing  cheers.  All  anxiety  as  to  the  Aveather  now  vanished,  and  every¬ 
one  began  to  do  his  utmost  for  the  general  enjoyment,  and  thus  wuth 
song  and  dance  the  time  passed,  almost  too  swiftly,  till  the  barges  landed 
us  at  Almond  Dell  about  one  o’clock.  After  the  party  had  disembarked 
an  intimation  was  given  that  dinnerwould  be  ready  at  three  o’clock,  and  to 
which  they  would  be  summoned  by  the  bell ;  the  party  would  then  be 
photographed,  and  the  return  journey  be  commenced  at  five  o’clock. 

Mr.  Stewart  and  half-a-dozen  willing  assistants  immediately  began 
their  work  by  rigging  up  a  tripod  and  cauldron,  and  lighting  a  fire  to 
boil  potatoes  and  make  tea  ;  while  Mr.  Davies  and  assistants  set  about 
putting  up  and  arranging  tables  in  the  barges.  The  rest  of  the  party  dis¬ 
persed  in  various  directions — some  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  river 
side,  some  to  explore  the  woods,  and  some  to  enjoy  dancing  on  the 
green.  At  three  o’clock  the  bell  sounded,  awaking  the  echoes  for  more 
than  a  mile  all  round,  and  bringing  the  scattered  groups  laden  with  ferns 
and  wild  flowers,  quite  ready  to  do  justice  to  the  good  things  Avhich 
Mr.  Stewart  had  so  liberally  spread  out  for  them. 

The  President  (Mr.  R.  G.  Muir)  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  acted  as 
chairman  and  croupier  in  the  one  boat,  Avhile  the  same  duties  were  dis¬ 
charged  by  Dr.  John  Nicol  and  Mr.  Loav  in  the  other.  Mr.  Stewart  as 
purveyor  of  the  comestibles,  and  Mr.  Hay  of  the  potables,  had  done 
their  work  admirably,  and  the  result  was  a  really  first-class  dinner,  to 
which  full  justice  was  done  by  such  appetites  as  can  only  be  acquired 
under  similar  circumstances.  When  dinner  was  ended, 

Dr.  Nicol  said  it  had  been,  he  thought,  very  wisely  decided  that  there 
should  be  no  toasts  and  no  speeches.  He  felt  sure,  however,  that  a 
mistake  would  be  made  if  they  omitted  to  do  one  thing,  and  that  Avas 
to  record  their  appreciation  of  the  Avay  iD  which  the  Secretary  had 
managed  the  whole  arrangements  in  connection  Avith  that,  perhaps,  the 
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most  successful  of  their  Almond  Dell  excursions.  They  had  seen  how 
enthusiastically  he  had  wrought  during  the  day  ;  but  those  only  who 
were  somewhat  behind  the  scenes  could  form  an  idea  of  the  vast  amount 
of  work  the  organisation  of  such  an  excursion  demanded,  and  the  great 
success  of  the  trip  proclaimed  to  all  liow  well  that  work  had  been  done. 
Let  them,  then,  he  continued,  give  three  ringing  cheers  for  Colin 
Sinclair,  the  best  of  secretaries,  the  most  simple-hearted  and  most 
genial  of  men. 

The  cheers  were  given  in  a  way  that  Almond  Dell  never  heard  before. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  a  grassy  bank,  where,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Davies  and  Mr.  Tunny,  they  were  soon  arranged  in  suitable 
positions,  and  by  the  joint  efforts  of  Mr.  Davies,  Mr.  Lothian,  and  Mr. 
Mitchell,  several  capital  negatives  were  obtained ;  and  as  copies  were 
promised  to  us,  we  shall  be  glad  to  show  them  to  any  “inquiring 
friends”  who  may  favour  us  with  a  call  at  our  office. 

At  five  o’clock  the  sound  of  the  bell  reminded  us  that  the  time  for 
departure  had  arrived,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  we  were  again 
gliding  pleasantly  on  the  homeward  journey. 

Where  all  did  so  well  it  is  difficult  to  single  out  anybody  for  special 
commendation ;  but  we  cannot  omit  to  say  how  much  pleasure  we  derived 
from  the  glees,  duets,  and  solos  given  so  admirably  by  the  employes  of 
Messrs.  Ross  and  Pringle.  We  have  before  had  occasion  to  notice  the 
encouragement  given  to  the  cultivation  of  musical  talent  by  this  firm, 
and  we  are  sure  they  reap  their  reward  in  the  pleasure  which  they 
thereby  impart  to  others. 

Edinburgh  was  reached  shortly  before  ten  o’clock ;  and,  amidst  much 
handshaking  and  many  expressions  of  delight  with  the  whole  proceedings, 
the  party  separated,  “hoping  to  meet  again  some  other  day.” 

Subjoined  we  give  the  Poet  Laureate's  version  of  the  trip  : — 

ALMOND  DELL. 


Tune — The  Bonny  Woods  o’  Craigie  Lee. 


When  we  set  sail  for  Almond  Dell, 

Fu’  heavily  the  rain  did  fa’, 

And  mony  a  heart  that  morning  fell, 

For  the  days’  joy  seem’d  stown  awa ; 

But  kindly  hearts  and  kindly  words 
Did  wond’rously  the  gloom  dispel. 

And  cheery,  laughing,  sparkling  een 
Made  bright  our  trip  to  Almond  Dell. 

And  sune  the  Sun  began  to  peep 
Frae  out  the  clouds  that  hid  his  rays, 

Maist  tim’rously  at  first  I  trow, 

Syne  boldly  he  began  to  blaze. 

And  instantly  the  scene  was  changed 
On  ilka  hand,  as  by  a  spell ; 

And  bright  and  beauteous  a’  the  way 
Became  our  trip  to  Almond  Dell. 

Syne  through  the  bonny,  charming  dell. 
To  see  its  beauties  a’  did  rin  ; 

Some  here,  some  there,  tongue  canna  tell 
The  spot  ye  wadna’ve  fand  them  in  ; 

While  some  the  river  side  preferr’d, 
Some  to  the  wood  did  mair  incline ; 

And  some  wi’  wild  flowers  gallantly 
Did  garlands  for  their  leddies  twine. 


The  auld  folks,  fondly  looking  on, 

Felt  tempted  aft  the  games  to  join. 
Forgetting  a’  the  warld’s  cares 
In  joys  and  sports  o’  Auld  Lang  Syne  ; 
But  the  maist  favour’d  game  that  day 
By  lad  and  lass — I  maun  confess’t — 
Was  that  where  o’er  and  o’er  again 
Ye  “  choose  the  ane  that  ye  like  best.’’ 

But  sune  the  fast  descending  sun 
Gar’d  ane  and  a’  to  think  o’  hame ; 

Sae  eastward,  when  ance  mair  on  board, 
We  turn’d  our  barge’s  prow  again  ; 

But  mony  an  e’e  did  seek  the  west 
To  see  “  the  sinking  sun  tak  leave,” 

As  he,  wi’  great  and  marv’llous  power, 
Did  “  sweetly  gild  the  edge  of  eve.” 

The  twilight  now  had  given  place 
To  the  moon’s  saft  and  silvery  licht, 
And  ane  and  a’  join’d  heartily 
In  singing  our  last  sang  that  nicht. 
And  a’  the  pleasures  o’  the  day, 

AVhere’er  we  be,  whate’er  the  clime, 
Will  spring  afresh  to  memory 
Whene’er  we  think  o’  Auld  Lang  Syne. 


&  jcrmsp0nbn1.ee. 

M.  Gaudin’s  Photogenes,  and  Mb.  Burgess’s  New  Emulsion 
Process.— Dry  Plates  at  French  Custom-houses.— The  Compte 
Gouttes. — A  Modified  Alkaline  Developer. 

About  a  dozen  years  ago  M.  Gaudin,  then  editor  of  La  Lumiere , 
described  some  experiments  wfiicfi  be  had  made  with  what  he  named 
“photogenes” — that  is  to  say,  emulsions — composed  of  collodion  or 
gelatine,  with  an  insoluble  haloid  salt  of  silver.  His  experiments  were 
made  with  collodio-iodide  and  collodio- chloride  of  silver,  and  with 
gelatino-iodide  of  silver.  In  the  latter  case  the  film  produced  by 
spreading  the  emulsion  upon  glass  was  rendered  insoluble  by  applying 
to  it  a  solution  of  tannin,  which  converted  it  into  a  sort  of  leather,  so 
that  it  was  able  to  resist  the  action  of  the  developer  (which  was  the 
usual  acid  pyrogallo-nitrate)  without  being  dissolved  off  the  glass. 
Dr.  Maddox  also,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  described  in  this  Journal  some 
very  promising  experiments  which  he  had  made  with  gelatino-bromide 
of  silver.  And  I  may  remind  the  reader  that  many  times  in  these 
letters  I  have  myself  called  attention  to  the  proved  possibility  of  using 
gelatine  instead  of  collodion  in  emulsions. 

I  venture  now  to  return  to  this  subject  of  gelatine  emulsions  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  editorial  article  at  page  348,  in  which  the  writer 
describes  a  trial  which  he  had  made  of  Mr.  Burgess’s  new  emulsion, 
which  he  conceives  to  be  a  mixture  of  gelatine,  and  a  little  albumen 
possibly,  with  bromide  of  silver,  and  which,  he  says,  appeared  to 
answer  very  well. 

We  have  in  this  new  process,  without  collodion,  one  apparently  of 
much  importance,  and  which,  as  it  is  of  French  origin,  comes  fairly 


Avitliin  the  compass  of  discussion  in  a  letter  from  my  pen  ;  and  that 
more  particularly  since  I  endeavoured  myself,  about  two  years  ago,  to 
call  attention  to  an  emulsion  process  in  which  neither  the  washing  of 
the  film  nor  the  application  of  a  preservative  seemed  to  bo  necessary. 
Let  us  then  discuss  Mr.  Burgess’s  new  and  ingenious  emulsion  process, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  writer  of  the  article  referred  to  has  correctly 
divined  its  nature. 

Any  process,  either  wet  or  dry,  to  bo  of  practical  value  now  must 
combine  beauty  of  result  with  certainty  of  operation.  It  is  no  recom¬ 
mendation  to  a  process  which  yields  an  inferior  result,  or  which  is 
coquettish  in  its  application,  to  say  that  it  is  very  simple,  or  that  it  is 
economical,  or  gives  very  little  trouble  to  the  operator.  Trouble  and 
cost  weigh  as  nothing  against  certainty  and  beauty  of  result.  What, 
for  instance,  are  the  great  charms  of  Mr.  Gordon’s  new  process  ?  That 
the  results  are  unsurpassably  fine,  that  the  process  is  an  absolute 
certainty,  and  that  the  plates  will  keep  for  months  both  before  and 
after  exposure.  That  is  why  we  Avant  to  know  his  secret ;  and  no  one 
dreams  of  asking  the  exact  amount  of  trouble  which  the  process 
involves,  or  the  strength  of  the  nitrate  bath,  or  the  cost  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  plates.  All  that  is  secondary.  The  plates  can  be  prepared  at 
home  ;  and  it  does  not  matter  one  straw  whether  there  is  a  halfpenny¬ 
worth  more  or  less  silver  in  the  film,  or  whether  six  plates  or  ten  can 
be  prepared  in  one  hour,  or  whether  the  development  occupies  one 
minute  or  twenty.  If  twenty  plates  can  be  exposed  on  a  trip,  and 
twenty  magnificent  negatives  be  secured  of  such  faultless  perfection  as 
to  be  the  admiration  of  every  one,  that  is  the  process  which  we  want  to 
know,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  trouble  or  expense  which  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  plates  may  involve. 

These  are  considerations  which  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  Avhen  we 
run  after  novelties,  like  the  new  emulsion  process  of  Mr.  Burgess  ;  and 
the  only  question  with  us  must  be  whether  it  will  give  equally  good 
results,  with  equal  certainty,  and  with  less  expense  and  trouble. 

Assuming  then,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  negatives  are 
equally  good,  and  that  the  plates  keep  equally  well  as  by  any  of  the 
dry  collodion  processes,  let  us  endeavour  to  weigh  fairly  the  advantages 
of  a  gelatine  film  against  one  of  collodion. 

We  all  know  that  when  we  spread  collodion  upon  glass  the  solvents 
evaporate  in  a  few  seconds,  and  the  film  sets  quickly  and  evenly,  which 
is  in  general  a  great  advantage.  This  is  true  of  a  collodion  emulsion ; 
but  with  a  gelatine  emulsion  the  case  must,  I  apprehend,  be  widely 
different.  The  plate  must  be  kept  horizontal  for  some  minutes  until 
the  gelatine  has  set,  and  it  must  be  applied  warm  to  the  plate.  Here, 
then,  is  as  much  trouble  at  least,  and  to  me  it  would  be  a  great  deal 
more  trouble  than  the  usual  method  of  preparing  plates,  including  the 
bath,  the  washing  waters,  and  the  preservative.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
tourist  may  find  it  convenient  at  times  to  prepare  his  plates  en  route> 
and  in  that  case  gelatine  will  be  found  more  portable  than  collodion, 
and  less  risky  in  transport. 

I  merely  make  these  remarks  in  order  that  we  may  none  of  us  be 
carried  away  foolishly  by  the  idea  of  something  new  which  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  collodion,  without  considering  that  the  quick-setting  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  latter,  owing  to  the  volatility  of  the  solvents,  are,  in  fact, 
an  immense  advantage  in  its  favour.  We  should  remember,  also,  that 
nearly  all  the  old  albumen  workers  have  given  that  up  in  favour  of 
collodion. 

The  late  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Norwich,  has  proved  that  a  beautiful  emul¬ 
sion  can  be  made  with  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  gelatine ;  and  Mr. 
Sebastian  Davis  has  stated  that  a  good  one  can  be  made  with  washed 
and  dry  bromide  of  silver  added  to  collodion.  It  is  pretty  certain, 
therefore,  that  a  good  emulsion  can  be  made  with  gelatine  and  dry 
bromide  of  silver.  This  would  not  contain  any  nitrate  of  cadmium 
requiring  to  be  washed  out,  nor  would  the  film  require  an  organifier. 
But  how  would  it  be  rendered  insoluble  under  the  action  of  the  alkaline 
pyro.  ?  That,  perhaps,  is  the  problem  which  the  present  Mr.  Burgess 
has  ingeniously  solved,  and,  if  so,  he  deserves  much  credit  for  it.  I 
have  often  thought  the  matter  over,  but  have  never  experimented  in 
this  direction;  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  alum,  or  even 
chrome- alum,  might  be  added  to  the  emulsion  in  the  small  quantity 
necessary  to  render  it  insoluble  without  affecting  the  result.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  those  who  are  anxious  to  know  Mr.  Burgess’s  secret  can 
obtain  it  for  a  guinea,  and  that  would  be  much  less  than  a  series  of 
experiments  would  cost.  I  am  quite  willing  to  believe  that  plates  of 
extraordinary  sensitiveness  may  be  prepared  in  this  way,  and  that  they 
would  probably  keep  well. 

My  “driest  of  dry  processes,”  if  the  emulsion  were  made  with  dry 
washed  bromide  of  silver  added  to  collodion,  and  also  some  suitable 
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organic  matter,  would  probably  turn  out  to  be  better  than  one  in  which 
gelatine  is  the  vehicle  of  the  sensitive  salt.  Nothing  would  be  required 
beyond  the  mere  coating  of  the  plate  with  the  emulsion,  which  done  it 
might  be  put  into  the  dark  slide  without  any  washing  or  any  preserva¬ 
tive.  The  development  would,  of  course,  be  effected  with  alkaline  pyro. 
in  the  usual  way.  I  do  not  know  what  organic  matter  to  recommend, 
but  one  of  the  gum  resins  soluble  in  alcohol  would  probably  answer. 
The  process  in  the  form  in  which  I  originally  published  it  turned  out  to 
be  coquettish,  owing  probably  to  our  imperfect  knowledge  at  that  time 
of  how  to  make  the  right  kind  of  emulsion.  Anyone  interested  in  this 
mode  of  working  might  soon  solve  this  little  problem  by  steady  perse¬ 
verance  in  experimenting.  Perhaps  some  day  I  may  return  to  it  myself ; 
but  at  present  my  interest  in  emulsions  is  not  jnuch^above  freezing 
point. 

Photographic  tourists  on  the  continent  must  take  care  how  they 
attempt  to  pass  sensitive  dry  plates  through  the  custom-houses,  for  I 
have  lately  had  some  unpleasant  experience  in  that  matter.  A  cask  of 
miscellaneous  goods  arrived  for  me  from  England  a  few  weeks  back,  and 
amongst  other  things  was  a  box  of  dry  plates,  in  three  separate  packets. 
Although  I  wrote  to  the  shipbroker  at  St.  Malo  to  see  that  the 
douaniers  did  not  open  that  particular  box  by  daylight,  and  although  he 
assured  me  that  he  had  attended  to  my  instructions,  yet  the  box  arrived 
open,  and  one  of  the  packets  of  plates  had  a  corner  of  the  yellow 
wrapper  torn  off.  Nevertheless,  the  backing  of  red  paint  seems  to  have 
done  good  service ;  for  one  plate  out  of  that  packet,  near  the  middle, 
has  turned  out  bright  and  good.  It  is  the  only  one  I  have  tried  as  yet. 
A  safe  plan  would  be  to  fasten  up  the  plates  in  pairs,  face  to  face,  with 
plenty  of  yellow  paper  round  each  pair ;  then  only  one  pair  would  be 
opened  and  spoilt,  in  all  probability. 

This  reminds  me  that  I  tried,  the  other  day,  an  ordinary  Liverpool  plate 
which  I  have  had  in  my  possession  more  than  four  years.  Parts  of  the 
negative  were  good,  but  other  parts  were  blotchy,  owing  to  the  evident 
decomposition  of  the  preservative.  The  good  or  bad  keeping  qualities 
of  dry  plates  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  way  in  which 
they  are  kept.  A  very  dry  place  would  seem  to  be  indispensable. 
Carbolic  acid  added  in  small  quantity  to  the  preservative  seems  to  do  no 
harm,  and  might  tend  greatly  to  the  good  keeping  qualities  of  the  plates. 
I  have  lately  been  using  a  hygroscopic  preservative  made  thus  : — 


Nelson’s  neutral  gelatine . 50  grains. 

Distilled  water . 15  ounces. 

Glycerine  .  5  ounces. 

Carbolic  acid  in  crystals .  8  grains. 


It  answers  extremely  well,  and  is  very  feebly  acid  to  litmus  paper. 

The  modification  of  the  alkaline  developer  to  which  I  alluded  in  my 
last  letter  seems  to  answer  well,  and  is  very  convenient.  It  is  as 
follows 

Make  a  strong  solution  of  pyrogallol  in  alcohol,  and  add  to  it  a  little 
bromide  of  potassium  in  the  following  proportions  : — 


Alcohol  .  1  ounce. 

Pyrogallol  .  60  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium  . .  4  grains. 


Filter  the  solution,  and  keep  it  in  a  small  stoppered  bottle.  In  another 
small  stoppered  bottle  put  a  solution  of  ammonia  and  water,  equal 
parts.  The  alkaline  developer  is  then  made  by  adding  to  an  ounce  of 
water  thirty  drops  of  the  pyrogallic  solution  and  six  drops  of  the 
diluted  ammonia— -the  drops  being  the  same  size  in  both  cases. 

The  above  will  be  a  rather  strong  developer,  but  the  proportions  may 
be  doubled  with  safety.  Mr.  Mawdsley  mixes  his  bromide  with  his 
ammonia  ;  but  in  that  case  he  cannot  add  ammonia  alone,  which  I  fancy 
must  be  an  objection  to  the  method. 

The  French  comgte  gouttes  is  a  convenient  little  instrument  which 
every  photographer  ought  to  possess.  They  only  cost  about  three 
francs  per  dozen.  A  glass  tube  about  the  diameter  of  a  quill  is  drawn 
to  a  point  at  one  end,  like  a  squirt,  and  the  other  end,  which  is  open, 
has  an  india-rubber  tubular  cap  fitted  to  it.  My  friend  Mr.  Bailey,  of 
Wolverhampton,  was  so  pleased  with  one  which  I  gave  him  last  year 
that  he  immediately  ordered  a  lot  of  them  to  be  made  for  him. 

A  box  of  negatives  taken  by  me  a  few  weeks  ago  on  a  tour  in  Brit¬ 
tany,  by  the  wet  albumen  process  described  in  recent  letters,  is  now  at 
the  office  of  this  Journal  in  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  where  the 
negatives  will  be  shown  to  any  one  who  may  wish  to  see  them. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  on  the  eve  of  a  sudden  departure  for  England, 
whence  I  shall  be  compelled  to  date,  probably,  my  next  two  or  three 


communications  ;  but  my  French  journals  and  correspondence  will  fol¬ 
low  me,  and  I  shall  hope  when  in  London  or  Liverpool  to  beat  up  the 
quarters  of  many  old  photographic  friends. 

Letters  addressed  to  me  at  the  office  of  this  Journal  will  be  forwarded. 

Redon,  July  29,  1873.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.  A. 

P.S. — I  have  just  received  from  M.  L6on  Yidal,  of  Marseilles,  one  of 
his  long-expected  photo-polychromes.  It  is  really  a  marvellous  result, 
and  nothing  that  M.  Lacan  has  said  of  the  process  can,  I  think,  be  an 
exaggeration.  I  shall  send  this  specimen  to  our  Editors  to  show  ;  mean¬ 
time  I  am  promised  some  more.  Wonders  will  never  cease  in  our  won¬ 
derful  art !  Out  upon  all  those  who  foolishly  suppose  that  it  has  already 
gone  the  full  length  of  its  tether !  It  is  an  infant  Hercules  not  yet  out  of 
long  clothes  ;  but  it  will  be  a  giant  some  day,  and  will  run  alone  as  a 
giant  should,  though  it  cannot  quite  run  alone  yet.  What  rate  of  pro¬ 
gress  do  some  people  want  ? — idle  people,  who  only  appropriate  the  ideas 
of  others,  and  then  say  there  is  nothing  new.  Are  we  not  even  now 
going  at  qmnde  vitesse  ? — T.  S. 


THE  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

_  Gentlemen,— I  have  just  received  some  further  important  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  above  subject,  and  must  therefore  postpone  my  article  on 
it  till  next  week. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

August  5,  1873.  H.  Stuart  Wortley. 

— ♦ — 

MR.  GORDON’S  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — From  some  remarks  by  “Iconoclast”  in  last  week’s 
Journal,  it  appears  that  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  subscribers  for 
Mr.  Gordon’s  process  would  have  to  undertake  not  to  communicate  it 
to  others.  There  was  no  intimation  in  Mr.  Gordon’s  announcement  to 
this  effect ;  and  although  I  (doubtless  among  many  others)  wrote  to 
request  that  my  name  should  be  included  among  the  list  of  subscribers 
I  do  not  know  that  I  should  be  willing  to  bind  myself  to  perpetual 
secrecy  on  a  ,'subject  the  essence  of  which  may  very  likely  be  redis¬ 
covered  by  others. 

I  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  pay  the  subscription  and  receive  the 
benefit  for  myself,  not  grudging  that  others  might  receive  it  without 
payment ;  but  if  this  would  not  be  agreeable  to  Mr.  Gordon  or  to  the 
majority  of  subscribers,  a  time  might  be  fixed— say  a  year,  or  till  the 
end  of  1874 — for  the  formula  to  be  kept  secret,  after  which  it  might  be 
published.  The  photographic  public  would  thus  be  assured  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  result  of  Mr.  Gordon’s  labours,  and  the  subscribers  should  find  the 
process  worth  considerably  more  than  the  amount  of  the  subscription 
long  before  the  expiration  of  the  “close  time.” — I  am,  yours,  &c. 

London,  August  6,  1873.  ’  d.  '* 

- 4 - 

PALMAM  QUI  MERUIT,  FERAT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — “Hamlet,”  with  the  character  of  Hamlet  left  out — such 
is  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  formulas  for  Mr.  Mawdsley’s  dry  plates. 
Colonel  Wortley  always  attaches  very  grave  importance  to  the  pre¬ 
servatives,  but  has  evidently  forgotten  this  in  his  anxious  desire  to 
afford  me  the  information  asked  for. 

Mr.  Sutton  has  endeavoured  to  discover  what  is  the  secret  some¬ 
thing  Mr.  Mawdsley  puts  in  his  collodion  to  give  that  intensity  and 
bloom  the  negatives  are  so  famed  for.  To  ascertain  this  something 
was  the  cause  of  my  inquiry  respecting  the  formulas.  Colonel  Wortley 
refers  me  to  page  80  of  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac 
for  1873 ;  but  I  cannot  find  any  mention  of  a  formula  on  the  page 
referred  to.  Eleven  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  must  be 
added,  then  comes,  probably,  the  malate  of  silver,  or  tartarate  (which 
is  almost  the  same,  but  more  sensitive  of  the  two),  or  it  may  be  a 
lactate.  That  of  iron  would  help  the  development,  and  make  the 
plates  very  sensitive. 

But  I  may  here  be  divulging  the  secrets  of  some  future  discovery. 
To  know  all  about  the  process  that  has  been  worked  without  the  bath 
for  so  many  years  past  is  very  important  at  the  present  time — the 
“  orphan  ”  process  nourished  to  maturity  by  its  dozen  “  dry  ”  nurses. 
—I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  W.  Gough. 

Atigust  5,  1873. 

- 4 - 

THE  “PERIPATETIC  PHOTOGRAPHER”  ON  SPIRIT 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  — Allow  me  a  little  space  wherein  to  tell  your  “  peripa¬ 
tetic  ”  correspondent  that  if  he  will  look  at  my  communication  he  will  see 
it  there  stated  that  I  made  sure  that  in  my  case  Mr.  Hudson  had  not  the 
means  of  making  or  in  any  way  forming  an  image  by  either  of  the 
methods  stated  by  your  correspondent. 
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He  goes  on  to  say — “Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  higher 
developments  of  the  physics  of  light  knows  that  it  is  possible  to  light 
up  an  object  by  a  beam  of  light  in  such  a  way  that  while  it  cannot  be 
seen  it  yet  may  be  photographed,”  and  here  he  thinks  must  lie  “the 
secret.” 

I  affirm  that  an  object  cannot  have  light  impinging  upon  it  and  yet 
be  invisible.  We  know  of  the  existence  of  light  only  by  its  imping- 
ment  upon  objects.  If  it  be  meant  that  the  chemical  force  attending 
light  may  be  filtered  out  and  so  used,  I  then  affirm  that  to  be  impossible 
under  the  conditions.  I  tell  your  friend  to  “cudgel  his  brains  still 
farther  ” — the  secret  lies  not  there. 

Now,  Mr.  Editors,  I  have  not  for  a  long  time  come  upon  a  sentence 
so  tantalising  as  the  one  beginning  with— “I  might  have  given  a  com¬ 
plete  system  by  which  it  would  be  possible  to  project  invisible  figures 
behind  the  sitters  so  that  they  could  easily  be  photographed;  but  I 
would  have  to  devote  a  special  article  to  the  subject,”  and  he  does  not 
want  to  do  it  now.  This  is  too  bad.  Does  your  friend  intend  business 
for  himself  in  the  “sensational”  style  he  speaks  of?  If  sc,  I  have  no 
more  to  say;  but,  if  otherwise,  tell  him  if  you  have  not  room  I  will 
pay  for  a  supplement,  and  if  he  has  not  time  I  will  see  he  is  paid  time 
and  half  for  a  few  over  hours,  if  he  will  only  give  us  the  method  of 
simply  doing  what  he  affirms  he  can  do. 

I  can  assure  your  friend  that  whatever  Mr.  Hudson  may  be  other¬ 
wise,  he  is  not  clever ;  but,  as  all  is  so  simple,  cleverness  is  not  neces¬ 
sary. 

I  hope  shortly  to  report  to  you  farther  proof  of  the  fact  that  impres¬ 
sions  can  be  made  as  described  by  me.— I  am,  yours,  See., 

August  2,  1873.  John  Beattie. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements  ;  but  in  no  case 
do  we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the 
small  cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is 
devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person 
proposing  the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publica¬ 
tion,  if  a  nom  de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will 
not  appear. 

A  full-plate  gutta-percha  bath  wanted  in  exchange  for  a  quarter-plate  steel 
rolling  press,  or  7\  X  4-§  printing-frames.  Difference  in  cash,  if  required. — 
Address,  J.  Q.,  5,  York-terrace,  Akroyden,  Halifax, 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

1^^  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

In  consequence  of  the  length  at  which  we  have  given  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  National  Photographic 
Association  of  the  United  States,  we  are  compelled  ta  hold  over  several 
articles  in  type. 

Aur.  Chlor. — Carry  the  printing  to  a  farther  extent,  and  there  will  be  no  fear 
of  the  half-tints  being  eaten  away  in  the  toning  bath. 

S.  P.  Y. — Capital  portrait  caricatures  may  be  produced  by  means  of  a  convex 
mirror.  The  sitter  should  be  placed  as  near  to  it  as  possible. 


F.  B.  D. — We  have  heard  fewer  complaints  about  matt  silver  Btains  this 
summer  than  usual.  In  your  case  we  suggest  that  the  effect  of  immersing 
the  plate  very  soon  after  it  has  been  colloaionised  be  tried,  and  the  result 
compared  with  a  plate  allowed  to  set  fully  before  immersion.  Also, 
that  a  drop  or  two  of  water  be  added  to  the  collodion,  unless  you  are 
quite  certain  that  it  is  not  of  the  horny,  repellant  kind  which  is  so  prone  to 
produce  matt  stains. 

A.  G.  de  T - inquires  if  there  are  any  means  of  producing  a  photographic 

image  on  a  steel  or  copper  plate  which,  by  means  of  a  biting  acid,  can  be  of 

service  to  pull  proofs  from. - There  are  at  least  two  methods  by  which  this 

can  be  done  :  the  first  is  by  the  photoglyphic  process  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  in 
which  perchloride  of  iron  forms  the  etching  fluid,  and  the  other  being  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  M.  Niepce,  in  which  bitumen  forms  the  etching  ground,  and  dilute 
nitric  acid  the  solvent. 

Madame  Reis. — To  buy  views  of  Venice  at  the  prices  spoken  of  one  must  go  to 
V enice  and  there  make  the  purchases.  The  low  prices  at  which  exquisite  views 
can  be  obtained  is  something  astonishing.  We  recently  inspected  a  portfolio 
stocked  with  views  of  Venice  and  other  continental  cities,  which  appeared 
to  be  about  15  X  12  inches  in  dimensions,  and  which  cost  on  an  average 
only  fifteen-pence  each.  We  also  saw  a  large  collection  of  fine  negatives  of 
these  subjects  which  had  been  purchased  at  prices  proportionately  low. 

C.  W. — 1.  The  silvery  deposit  on  the  plate  may  be  caused  either  by  the  plates 
being  imperfectly  cleaned,  by  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  or  by  the 
collodion  being  bad.  The  addition  of  a  little  tincture  of  iodine  to  the 
collodion  proves  a  remedy  in  some  cases ;  but  the  better  way  is  to  institute  a 
systematic  search  for  the  cause,  commencing  with  the  nitrate  bath.— 2.  Mr. 
Johnstone,  of  Wick,  is  the  gentleman  who  published  the  pamphlet  to  which 
you  refer.  The  name  and  the  town  will  be  a  sufficient  address. 

H.  P. — An  eighth-of-an-inch  microscopic  objective  of  foreign  manufacture  is 
not  only  not  equal  to  an  English  one  of  the  same  power,  but  it  will  be  found 
to  be  inferior  to  an  English  fifth  or  even  quarter.  The  foreign  glasses  are 
constructed  on  a  different  principle  to  that  of  the  English  ones.  The 
different  elements  of  which  the  former  are  composed  may  be  used  alone,  but 
the  latter  can  only  be  used  in  their  completed  form.  Your  remark  about  the 
greater  penetration  possessed  by  foreign  objectives  is  true  in  a  certain  sense; 
but  you  probably  are  not  aware  that  by  the  introduction  of  a  stop  or 
diaphragm  both  can  be  made  alike  in  this  respect,  while  when  that  stop  is 
withdrawn  the  English  lens  will  possess  a  degree  of  defining  power  with 
which  the  other  could  never  compare. 

Tyro  inquires  : — “  1.  If  I  obtain  a  very  good  photograph  (landscape)  by  a  land¬ 
scape  lens  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  as  a  carte  view,  can  I  make  a  good 
stereograph  out  of  the  same  negative  by  taking  two  prints  from  it  ? — 2.  Is  it 
possible,  and,  if  so,  how  can  I  introduce  a  few  branches  or  leafy  shrubs  into 
the  foreground  of  a  view  which  is  very  tame  and  uninteresting  ?  Here  in 
this  district  there  are  few  trees,  and  I  am  annoyed  frequently  for  want  of 
something  in  the  foreground  to  relieve  the  barrenness  of  the  view,  especially 
when  looked  at  as  a  carte.  I  know  one  may  set  up  branches  sometimes ; 
but  I  mean  can  the  effect  of  a  branch  or  so — say  in  one  or  both  corners — be 
obtained  in  printing,  or  by  any  other  means  ?” - In  reply  : — 1.  A  stereo¬ 

scopic  slide  must  consist  of  two  pictures  of  the  same  object  viewed  from  different 
points  of  sight,  usually  about  three  inches  apart ;  hence  two  small  pictures 
obtained  from  one  large  one  would  be  similar,  and  therefore  not  stereoscopic. 
— 2.  Branches  of  trees  may  easily  be  printed  in  a  picture  by  means  of  a  second 
negative.  This  is  frequently  done.  The  ground  of  the  second  negative  must 
be  opaque.  _ 

5®”  Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “  THE  EDITORS  **— Adver¬ 
tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  “ THE  PUBLISHER at  the  Offiees,  2,  York 
street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


J.  Scott.— By  placing  the  studio'  east  and  west  it  will  be  in  a  far  better  posi¬ 
tion  than  it  is  at  present.  No  application  to  the  inspector  will  be  necessary  t 

Excelsior. — The  peculiar  effect  described  is  obtained  by  dissolving  nitrate  of 
barytes  in  the  silver  bath  in  the  proportion  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  to 
the  ounce  of  solution. 

Amateur.— We  have  looked  over  the  volume,  but  cannot  find  the  letter  referred 
to.  Write  again,  and  give  the  page  where  it  is  published.  We  do  not  think, 
however,  that  the  subject  is  a  fit  one  for  a  patent. 

R.  M.  H. — There  is  no  way  by  which  the  flare  produced  by  the  lens  can  be 
cured  but  by  giving  it  a  new  back  lens  of  another  form.  It  may  be  lessene 
by  removing  the  diaphragm  to  a  position  nearer  to  the  front  lens. 

Auld  Reekie. — Thanks  for  the  enclosure.  The  subject  at  first  sight  appears 
to  be  quite  a  sensational  one,  but  the  reference  is  really  only  to  the  old 
experiments  alleged  to  have  been  conducted  at  Soho,  Birmingham.  If  you 
have  access  to  our  numbers  for  January  15  and  February  1,  1864,  you  will 
there  find  the  whole  correspondence  published  ;  hence  the  discussion  of  the 
(so-called)  eighteenth-century  photographs  is  really  no  new  thing. 

W.  B.  F  N. — The  portrait  speaks  highly  as  to  the  progress  you  have  made. 
With  a  little  longer  exposure  the  details  under  the  breast  would  have  been 
better  shown.  A  background  of  a  more  uniform  colour  would  also  have  con¬ 
duced  to  its  improvement.  The  view  is  slightly  darker  than  is  desira¬ 
ble  ;  lighter  printing  will  quite  remedy  that.  You  should  also  tone  down  the 
sky,  which  at  present  is  too  white  and  obtrusive,  contrasting  too  strongly 
with  the  landscape. 

Rubens,  Junior. — It  is  very  easy  to  photograph  an  oil  painting  so  as  to  show 
both  the  texture  of  the  canvas  and,  almost,  the  relative  height  of  each  dab 
of  colour,  especially  if  the  paint  has  been  unsparingly  applied.  The  whole 
secret  lies  in  the  lighting.  A  strong  side  light  will  cast  shadows  from  every 
protuberance,  and  so  will  render  them  visible  with  much  distinctness.  We 
have  heard  it  affirmed  that  the  pigments  employed  by  French  painters  are 
more  conducive  to  their  being  adequately  represented  by  photography  than 
thoso  of  English  manufacture ;  but  on  this  topic  wo  are  unable  to  speak 
from  experience. 


The  Utrecht  Psalter. — With  reference  to  a  paragraph  in  our  last 
number  concerning  the  reproduction  of  this  unique  book,  we  may  state 
that  it  is  now  being  actively  proceeded  with  at  the  British  Museum  by 
Messrs.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  and  Bird,  who  are  printing  it  by  the  autotype 
mechanical  process.  To  complete  the  work  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
about  220  negatives  on  15  x  12  inch  plates.  The  work  is  not  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  British  Museum,  but  is  only  lent  to  it  with  permission  to 
reproduce  it  by  a  permanent  process.  There  is  no  doubt  that  copies 
will  be  eagerly  sought  after  by  theological  antiquaries, 
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NEW  USE  FOR  PYROGALLIC  ACID. 

In  a  note  recently  communicated  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
M.  Jacquemin  has  drawn  attention  to  an  exceedingly  interesting 
and,  to  us,  useful  property  he  has  found  pyrogallic  acid  to  possess. 
The  property  in  question  is  that  of  reducing  with  extraordinary 
ease  iodic  acid,  while  the  reduction  of  chloric  and  bromic  acids  by 
it  is  attended  with  much  difficulty. 

It  is  well  known  that  permanganic  and  chromic  acids  are  easily 
reduced  by  the  pyrogallic  acid  or  pyrogallol.  But  M.  Jacquemin 
finds  that  pure  nitric  acid,  aqua  regia  diluted  with  two  volumes  of 
water,  and  arsenic  acid  do  not  act  on  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid 
in  twenty  parts  of  water.  If,  however,  iodic  acid,  either  free  or  in 
combination,  be  added  to  the  pyro.  solution  of  the  strength  named 
the  two  bodies  react  with  great  energy,  and  even  when  the  pyrogallic 
acid  is  diluted  with  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  parts  of 
water  the  iodic  acid  discolours  the  liquid. 

It  was  supposed  that  bromic  and  chloric  acids  would  act  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  it  is  found  that  when  moderately  dilute  they  are 
without  action.  Bromate  of  potassium  either  alone  or  mixed  with  a 
little  nitric  acid  did  not  discolour  the  liquid,  and  the  same  result  was 
obtained  with  chlorate  of  potassium.  Pyrogallic  acid  can,  therefore, 
be  employed  in  certain  cases  to  detect  iodic  acid  when  the  presence 
of  the  latter  is  suspected  in  various  chemicals,  and  this  test  is  one  of 
very  considerable  delicacy.  With  its  aid  it  is  possible  easily  to 
detect  iodic  acid  in  the  nitric  acid  of  commerce  ;  but  the  most  useful 
application  is  to  the  detection  of  iodates  in  the  iodides  of  metals 
used  in  photography  or  pharmacy. 

In  order  to  apply  the  test  to  such  a  compound  as  iodide  of  po¬ 
tassium  we  proceed  as  follows  The  salt  is  dissolved  in  water  and  a 
current  of  carbonic  acid  passed  through  the  liquid  to  destroy  any 
alkalinity,  or  we  may  add  a  little  fresh  “soda  water”  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  next  step  is  to  add  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid 
in  twenty  parts  of  water.  If  the  salt  contained  iodate  the  liquid 
now  quickly  becomes  a  deep  brownish  yellow,  even  if  the  iodate 
present  only  amounted  to  a  minute  trace;  the  liquid  then  becomes 
turbid,  and  on  standing  deposits  a  quality  of  the  body  termed  by 
M.  Girard  “  purpuro-galline.”  This  reaction  appears  to  be  equally 
delicate  with  other  iodates,  and  admits  of  the  detection  of  iodates 
in  bromide  of  potassium. 

A  questibn  now  arises  which  is  not  without  its  interest  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  alkaline  development,  namely,  what  change  the  pyrogallic 
acid  undergoes,  as  the  action  is  clearly  one  of  oxidation.  When  an 
iodate  or  iodic  acid  in  any  quantity  oxidises  pyrogallic  acid  the 
liquid  immediately  takes  a  red-brown  tint  of  the  colour  of  tincture  of 
iodine;  but  no  iodine  is  set  free  under  the  circumstances,  for  on 
adding  starch  to  such  a  liquid  no  alteration  of  colour  was  produced.  If, 
therefore,  iodine  be  liberated  in  the  first  instance  it  is  quickly  taken 
up  by  the  organic  matter.  But  M.  Jacquemin  appears  to  prefer  the 
much  more  probable  view  that  the  iodic  acid  or  iodate  of  potassium 
is  simply  decomposed  into  hydriodic  acid  or  iodide  of  potassium  and 
oxygen,  and  that  the  latter  acts  upon  the  pyrogallic  acid. 

If  the  liquid  above  mentioned  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a  day  or  so 
the  effect  increases,  and  a  precipitate  falls  while  gas  is  disengaged. 


The  precipitate,  caught  in  a  filter  and  washed  with  distilled  water, 
gave  the  following  characters,  which  distinguish  the  purpuro-galline 
of  M.  Girard — When  washed  with  distilled  water  it  is  dissolved  by 
alcohol  diluted  with  some  water,  and  this  liquid  when  treated  with 
dilute  ammonia  becomes  green,  then  a  pure  blue,  which  quickly  alters. 

The  liquid  containing  the  body  reacting  in  the  manner  just  de¬ 
scribed  has  afforded  M.  Jacquemin,  by  saturation  with  common  salt, 
a  dark-brown  precipitate,  soluble  in  water  and  insoluble  in  alcohob 
and  presenting  the  characters  of  tannomelanic  acid,  produced 
according  to  the  following  equation  : — 

3C,H,0,  +  IH0,  =  3CeH40t+8Hl0  +  HL 
To  sum  up,  then,  we  have  from  this  communication,  first,  a  new 
mode  of  testing  for  iodates ;  second,  a  new  reaction  for  pyrogallic  acid; 
and,  third,  some  interesting  facts  relating  to  the  part  played  by  hydro- 
gallic  acid  in  the  reaction. 

ON  FINISHING  STEREOSCOPIC  TRANSPARENCIES. 
The  method  adopted  by  many,  and  recommended  by  the  Count  de 
Courten,  of  fitting  up  transparent  slides  for  the  stereoscope  by  mount¬ 
ing  them  with  a  plate  of  ground  glass  is  very  far  from  being  a  good 
one.  In  Mr.  Sutton’s  letter  in  the  present  number  we  are  requested 
to  give  a  hint  concerning  a  substitute  for  ground  glass  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  with  this  request  we  willingly  comply. 

First  of  all,  let  us  say  a  few  words  upon  the  evil  complained  of. 
To  mount  a  delicately-toned  transparency  face  to  face  with  ground 
glass  is  simply  to  spoil  it.  On  this  point  we  speak  advisedly,  after 
having  tried  numerous  experiments  in  this  direction.  The  coarse 
granularity  present  in  a  picture  when  in  juxtaposition  with  ground 
glass  is  totally  subversive  of  the  fine  details.  The  complete  effect  is 
not  seen  until  the  picture  comes  to  be  examined  through  the  magni¬ 
fying  lenses  of  the  stereoscope  ;  but  it  then  becomes  painfully  appa¬ 
rent.  So  much  for  ground  glass  when  mounted  with  the  picture. 

But  it  is  possible  to  utilise  ground  glass  so  that  while  it  will  still 
serve  to  diffuse  the  light  in  order  to  illuminate  the  picture  it  will  be 
divested  of  its  apparent  granularity,  which  is  the  objectionable  feature 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  this  material  in  mounting  pictures.  To 
do  this  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  slides  be  mounted  transparent — 
that  is  to  say,  without  any  ground  glass  or  other  translucent  backing 
whatever — and  that  the  ground  glass  be  so  fitted  into  the  stereoscope 
as  to  be  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  inches  farther  away  from  the 
eye  than  the  picture  is.  In  this  way  the  granulations  are  placed  out 
of  focus,  and  do  not  interfere  with  the  details  of  the  photograph.  This 
method,  however,  involves  this  objection — the  ground  glass  must  be 
far  larger  than  the  slide,  and  the  greater  the  distance  at  which  it  is 
placed  from  the  picture  the  larger  must  be  its  dimensions. 

Thin  paper  has  been  tried  as  a  backing  for  stereoscopic  trans¬ 
parencies,  but  no  sample  that  we  have  seen  is  free  from  objection. 
It  is  true  that  when  it  is  used  the  granular  appearance  peculiar  to 
ground  glass  is  no  longer  present;  but  paper  has  a  kind  of  texture 
and  unevenness  peculiar  to  itself  which  is  very  far  from  being 
pleasant ;  and  when  such  a  quality  of  paper  is  used  as  shall  be 
homogeneous  it  possesses  so  much  “  body  ”  as  to  seriously  interfere 
with  the  transmission  of  light. 
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The  requirements  of  a  body  that  shall  act  in  the  most  perfect 
manner  as  a  backing  for  stereoscopic  slides  are  perfect  homogeneity, 
a  requisite  degree  of  translucency,  and  facility  of  application.  The 
great  manufacturers  of  transparencies  in  France  thought  they  had 
provided  a  successful  rival  to  ground  glass  by  the  introduction  of 
“ground  glass  varnish;”  that  is,  a  varnish  which,  instead  of  drying 
bright  and  transparent,  dries  dead  and,  therefore,  more  or  less 
granular.  A  varnish  composed  of  wax  dissolved  in  chloroform  is  a 
type  of  this  class  of  varnish.  A  good  formula  for  the  preparation 
of  another  was  given  in  our  last  Almanac.  But  none  of  these 
ground-glass  varnishes  answer  well  for  the  purpose  in  question ; 
while,  however,  they  are  quite  as  good  as,  and  in  most  instances 
better  than,  ground  glass,  they  are  still  inferior  to  what  they  should  be- 

A  backing  of  a  far  superior  kind  to  any  of  those  now  in  general 
use  may  be  made  by  means  of  white  pigment  emulsified  with  one  or 
other  of  several  substances  that  we  shall  name  presently. 

The  pigment  to  be  used  claims  our  attention  first.  It  must  be 
white  and  fine.  The  first  transparency  we  saw  backed  in  this 
manner  was  done  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  who  emplojmd  a  mixture  of 
oxide  of  zinc  and  gelatine  for  the  purpose.  Since  that  period  (now 
a  few  years  ago)  we  have  tried  many  experiments  with  this  backing 
and  with  this  result — that  we  have  found  gelatine  inconvenient,  and 
have  substituted  collodion  for  it.  We  have  also  discarded  the  oxide 
of  zinc  in  favour  of  other  pigments.  Carbonate  of  lead  forms  a  good 
pigment  for  the  purpose.  It  is  known  as  white  lead,  and  flake 
white.  The  carbonate  of  commerce  usually  contains  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  sulphate  of  barytes,  which,  however,  does  not  affect  it  for 
this  purpose.  Some  samples  of  carbonate  are  more  opaque  than 
others.  It  may  be  made  of  a  fine  translucent  character  by  precipi¬ 
tating  a  solution  of  either  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead  by  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  by  which  carbonate  of  lead  is  precipitated  and 
acetate  or  nitrate  of  soda  left  in  solution.  When  this  is  washed — 
first  with  water,  and  then  with  methylated  spirit— -and  is  added  to 
plain  collodion,  an  emulsion  is  obtained  which,  when  poured  upon  a 
plate  of  glass,  forms  a  layer  of  great  smoothness  and  uniformity, 
and  as  free  from  apparent  grain  or  texture  as  a  plate  of  opal  glass. 

Another  fine  white,  known  as  “  miniature  painters’  white,”  is 
obtained  by  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  an  acetic  or  nitric  solu¬ 
tion  of  litharge,  and  washing  the  white  precipitate.  There  is  a  fine 
and  permanent  white  known  as  “  alum  white,”  which  makes  a 
beautiful  emulsion  with  collodion.  It  is  known  by  some  as 
“Baume’s  white,”  and  no  difficulty  ought  to  be  experienced  in 
obtaining  it  under  one  or  other  of  these  designations.  Ordinary 
Spanish  white  we  have  not  found  to  answer  well ;  but  pearl  white, 
sometimes  called  “  Fard’s  Spanish  white,”  makes  a  useful  pigment 
for  our  purpose.  It  is  the  trisnitrate  of  bismuth,  and  is  the  favourite 
pigment  used  by  ladies  who  do  not  feel  satisfied  with  the  degree  of 
whiteness  imparted  by  nature  to  their  complexions. 

When  one  of  these  pigments  is  mixed  with  collodion  and  is  applied 
either  to  the  picture  itself  (although  without  an  intermediate  layer 
of  gum  or  india-rubber  this  cannot  be  done)  or  to  the  face  of  the  pro¬ 
tecting  glass  next  to  the  picture,  the  transparency  will  then 
have  a  charm  it  never  previously  possessed.  The  most  delicate 
tints  will  be  seen  with  even  greater  distinctness  than  if  a  backing  of 
opal  glass  were  employed ;  and  the  operation  can  be  conducted  with 
great  celerity  and  at  a  trivial  cost,  for  the  quality  of  the  collodion 
need  not  be  taken  into  consideration. 


PREPARATION  OF  BROMIDE  OF  AMMONIUM. 

In  a  recent  communication  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  Mr.  Price 
gives  the  following  as  a  convenient  mode  of  preparing  the  bromine 
of  ammonium  required  by  photographers  : — 

Take  four  ounces  (troy)  of  good  bromide  of  potassium  and  dissolve 
it  in  six  fluid  ounces  of  boiling  water ;  next  dissolve  three  ounces 
(troy)  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  four  and  a-half  fluid  ounces  of 
boiling  water,  and  then  mix  the  two  solutions.  Double  decompo¬ 
sition  now  takes  place,  the  result  being  the  production  of  bromide  of 
ammonium  and  sulphate  of  potassium.  The  latter  salt  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  and  still  less  so  in  weak  alcohol;  hence  Mr.  Price 
recommends  that  one  and  a-half  fluid  ounce  of  alcohol  should  be 


added  to  the  cold  liquid,  and  the  whole  then  allowed  to  stand 
for  twenty-four  hours.  The  greater  part  (nearly  all)  of  the  sulphate 
of  potassium  will  then  be  found  to  have  crystallised  out.  The  whole 
is  filtered,  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
alcohol  and  four  of  water,  and  the  filtered  liquid  then  evaporated  to 
dryness. 

The  bromide  of  ammonium  so  produced  keeps  well,  and  is  free  from 
sulphur — a  not  uncommon  constituent  of  a  bromide  made  from  hydro- 
bromic  acid  prepared  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on 
bromine  in  presence  of  water.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  the 
presence  of  a  trace  of  sulphur  would  produce  spots  and  stains  in  the 
sensitive  photographic  film  prepared  from  a  collodion  in  which  the 
impure  bromide  had  been  used ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  some 
apparently  unaccountable  stains  traceable  to  the  collodion  are  often 
really  due  to  the  impurity  of  the  salts  used  in  bromising  the  liquid. 


Three  members  of  the  well-known  London  Photographic  Field  Club 
started  on  Saturday  last  for  a  day’s  excursion.  Two  practised  tire  dry 
process,  and  one  the  wet.  The  member  who  worked  the  “wet  ”  demon¬ 
strated  the  possibility  of  his  going  wherever  his  “  dry  ”  brothers  went, 
carrying  with  him  all  his  apparatus,  the  localities  visited  including  both 
valleys  and  eminences  of  considerable  height.  The  distance  tra¬ 
versed  on  foot  was  seven  or  eight  miles.  The  means  employed  in  this 
demonstration  of  the  pedestrian  facilities  attendant  upon  the  wet 
process  was  the  triangular  “  pocket  ”  tent  of  Mr.  Frank  Howard 
(of  which  we  gave  a  detailed  description,  with  an  engraving,  in 
July  last  year),  a  camera  made  of  yellow  pine,  and  a  compact 
arrangement  of  chemicals  fitted  in  a  pocket  surgical  case.  This 
case  contained  sufficient  collodion  to  coat  two  dozen  stereoscopic 
plates.  The  plates,  after  being  developed,  were  washed  just  suffi¬ 
cient  to  stop  the  action  of  the  developer.  The  result  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  such  as  to  satisfy  those  present  that,  in  respect  of 
facility  of  transport  and  of  rapidity  in  making  ready  for  and  in 
taking  a  negative,  the  wet  collodion  process,  as  it  may  be  practised 
in  a  Howard’s  “  pocket  ”  tent,  is  equal  to  the  dry  process,  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  the  negative  being  developed  before  leaving 
the  spot. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

I  propose  in  this  communication  to  give  a  short  supplement  to  my 
paper  on  the  history  of  emulsion  photography  which  I  read  before 
the  Dry-Plate  Club  in  the  summer  of  last  year. 

The  information  which  I  am  about  to  give  was  obtained  by  me 
under  the  following  circumstances: — In  your  issue  of  the  21st  June, 
1872,  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton  spoke  of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  most  valuable 
formula  in  the  following  words : — “  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  modification  of 
my  process.”  This  statement  appeared  to  me  so  extraordinary, 
knowing  as  I  did  much  of  what  had  really  taken  place  in  collodio- 
bromide  work,  that  I  put  myself  in  communication  with  Mr.  Sayce, 
and  with  the  result  of  obtaining  from  him  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject;  but  Mr.  Sayce  at  that  time  gave  me  all  the 
information  in  strict  confidence,  and  requested  me  to  consider  it  as 
not  for  publication.  I  was  therefore  unable  to  make  any  use  of  it  in 
my  paper  on  the  history  of  emulsions,  and  it  is  only  now,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  correspondence  that  has  taken  place  between  Mr. 
Gough  and  myself,  that  I  have  Mr.  Sayce’s  permission  to  make  the 
following  clear  statement  of  the  origin  of  collodio-bromide. 

In  1864,  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Sayce  was  himself  an  accomplished 
photographer,  Mr.  Bolton  was  quite  a  beginner,  and  had  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  constant  communication  with  Mr.  Sayce  on  photographic 
matters.  When  discussing  on  one  occasion  the  possibility  of  forming 
a  sensitive  collodion,  the  idea  struck  Mr.  Sayce  that  by  the  use  of 
bromide  a  good  emulsion  might  be  made,  and  Mr.  Sayce  then  and 
there  drew  out  a  formula  for  collodio-bromide  which  both  were  to  try. 
This  formula  is  in  Mr.  Sayce’s  note-book  of  the  31st  August,  1864. 
On  that  very  night  Mr.  Sayce  prepared  plates  which  he  exposed 
with  success  on  the  3rd  September;  but  Mr.  Bolton  had,  when  Mr. 
Sayce  again  met  him,  done  nothing  with  the  formula. 

Nevertheless,  though  Mr.  Sayce  had  discovered  that  bromide  was 
the  right  salt  with  which  to  form  an  emulsion,  though  he  unaided 
drew  up  the  first  formula,  and  though  he  was  alone  successful 
in  getting  negatives  therewith,  he,  with  a  courtesy  and  good  feeling 
that  does  him  honour,  when  he  had  himself  drawn  up  the  paper 
which  appeared  in  this  Journal  in  1864,  invited  Mr.  Bolton  to  add 
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his  signature  to  it  in  consequence  of  tlieir  having  frequently  dis¬ 
cussed  the  subject  together. 

Mr.  Bolton  himself  recognises  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Sayce’s 
recollection  on  these  points,  for  in  your  issue  of  the  lltli  July,  1873, 
lie  says: — “As  to  the  utterly  and  entirely  useless  formula  in  which 
Colonel  Wortley  grants  me  a  half  interest,  I  must  confess  that 
though  my  name  is  appended  to  the  article  in  which  it  is  given  the 
formula  was  none  of  mine  ;  in  fact,  I  doubt  whether  I  ever  tried  it.” 

After  Mr.  Bolton  had  placed  his  name  to  the  paper  containing  the 
formula  which  he  had  never  tried,  he  dropped  entirely  out  of  all  con¬ 
nection  with  the  collodio-bromide  process  for  many  months,  and  in 
fact  nothing  original  in  any  way  ever  emanated  from  him.  But  with 
Mr.  Sayce  the  case  was  different;  he  quickly  recognised  that  the 
original  formula  which  he  had  designed  was  capable  of  improvement, 
and  a  fortnight  afterwards  published  one  which,  containing  six  grains 
of  bromide  and  ten  grains  of  silver  is,  virtually  speaking,  the  foun¬ 
dation  stone  of  all  the  collodio-bromide  processes  of  the  present  day, 
and  I  hope  that  emulsion  workers  will  in  future  credit  Mr.  Sayce 
with  the  result  of  his  labours.  H.  Stuart  Wortley. 


POLYCHROME  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  readers  of  this  Journal  are  already  to  some  extent  familiar  with 
the  attempts  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  M.  Leon 
Yidal  in  polychrome  photographic  printing.  He  appears  to  be  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  his  efforts  to  produce  satisfactory  results,  and  in  making 
his  progress  known  from  time  to  time  he  deserves  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  profession. 

In  thinking  of  his  process  I  must  not  for  a  moment  confound  it 
with  that  philosopher’s  stone — photography  in  natural  colours ;  that  is, 
photographs  taken  direct  from  nature  in  the  colours  of  nature. 
Whether  that  be  really  an  impossible  dream  or  not  it  is  not  the 
object  M.  Yidal  has  in  view7.  His  purpose  is  simply  to  obtain 
pleasing  effects  in  art  by  the  employment  of  pigment  composed  of 
thin,  very  thin,  pellicles  of  various  coloured  carbon,  which,  when 
printed  upon,  shall  develope  a  picture  giving  a  pleasing  variety  of 
tone.  By  his  method,  for  instance,  you  can  make  your  sky  green, 
and  your  water  red,  white,  or  blue,  according  to  its  shade,  just  at 
your  pleasure. 

I  have  been  favoured  by  the  Editors  with  an  examination  of  a 
sample  of  one  of  his  productions,  consisting  of  an  ornamental  renais¬ 
sance  sort  of  design,  enclosing  two  heads.  It  is  done  in  several 
colours,  which  are  laid  on  a  yellow  ground.  Honestly  I  must  say 
that  the  design  is  not  very  effective.  The  colours  are  fairly  pleasing, 
and  much  ingenuity  must  have  been  exercised  to  fit  the  parts  of  the 
design  together ;  but  the  result  is  not  equal  to  what  can  be  obtained 
by  ordinary  chromo-lithography.  As  showing,  however,  what  can 
really  be  done  in  the  way  of  colouring  by  the  use  of  photography  the 
picture  is  unquestionably  of  interest. 

A  sample  of  the  skill  with  which  M.  Vidal  pursues  his  object 
is  given  in  the  last  number  of  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographie, 
which  contains  a  first  instalment  of  his  description  of  the  process, 
and  would,  if  translated  in  full,  fill  about  two  and  a-lialf  pages  of 
this  Journal.  M.  Vidal,  in  fact,  possesses  in  perhaps  a  somewhat 
higher  degree  than  usual  the  modern  French  art  of  diffuseness, 
but  sinning  in  that  respect,  as  he  does,  under  such  high  sanction 
as  many  of  the  leading  thinkers  of  his  country  give,  he  cannot  be 
held  very  culpable. 

The  following  summary  of  his  paper  will  make  matters  clear  to 
every  reader : — 

M.  Vidal  deemed  his  invention  so  far  perfected  in  December  last 
year  as  to  warrant  him  in  applying  for  a  patent.  Since  then  it  has 
rapidly  progressed  in  his  care,  and  he  sent  some  samples  to  the 
Vienna  Exhibition  of  a  finer  kind  than  any  before  done.  One  of 
these  measured  38  X  48,  and  comprised  twelve  distinct  printings. 

He  proceeds  to  draw  a  parallel  and  distinction  between  his  art  and 
the  ordinary  art  of  polychromatic  printing,  the  latter  of  which  de¬ 
mands,  amongst  other  things,  an  artistic  skill  and  facility  with  the 
brush  not  necessary  to  the  former  at  all.  His  first  essays  were  with 
simple  designs  and  two  or  three  colours,  and  succeeding  with  these 
he  went  on  to  higher  flights,  assisted  in  his  labours  by  the  previous 
researches  of  M.  Louis  Ducos  du  Hauron,  published  some  time 
before.  This  and  much  more  of  the  history  of  the  babyhood  of  his 
conception  M.  Vidal  tells  with  much  fulness  of  detail ;  but  as  it  is 
results  and  not  incubations  that  we  want  I  pass  them  by,  and  look 
at  the  point  where  he  has  now  arrived. 

He  states,  then,  that  the  process  of  polychromatic  printing  is 
simply  an  extension  of  that  of  ordinary  carbon.  He  used  formerly 
a  stearine  paper,  but  now  a  vegetable  paper  filled  with  gum-lac. 


Upon  three  pieces  of  this  paper  he  superimposed  three  layers  of 
carbon  tissue,  as  described  some  months  ago — say,  carmine,  blue, 
and  yellow.  On  each  of  these  prints  one  tint  is  obtained  of  certain 
shades  of  the  picture,  just  as  by  different  pulls  on  lithographic  stones 
charged  with  portions  of  a  picture  bits  of  a  chromo  may  be  printed 
in  a  single  tint.  A  great  variety  of  such  tints  are  available  for  the 
photographer,  who  can  therefore  provide  any  required  number.  The 
tints  thus  obtained  and  printed  can  be  fixed  either  separately  or 
together  as  may  be  convenient,  and  they  are  then  superimposed  in 
order.  It  is  simply  a  kind  of  decalcomanie. 

The  negatives  for  this  process  can  be  obtained  either  by  optical 
means  analogous  to  that  of  M.  Ducos  du  Hauron,  or  by  simply 
putting  on  each  such  parts  of  the  image  as  is  required  for  certain 
shades,  stopping  out  the  rest  with  vermilion  or  lampblack — a  some¬ 
what  tedious  operation,  I  should  fancy.  It  is  indeed,  as  M.  Vidal 
says,  easier  than  drawing  the  subject  ah  initio  ;  but  to  follow  the  fine 
lines  of  a  photograph  with  a  brush  is  not  quite  so  easy  as  he  appears 
to  think, 4and  in  cases  where  a  great  number  of  layers  are  employed 
any  departure  from  exactitude  must  be  very  dangerous  to  the  result¬ 
ing  effect. 

Be  that  even  as  M.  Vidal  declares,  after  a  number  of  such  negatives 
have  been  prepared,  sufficient  for  producing  all  the  effects  required 
to  be  embodied  in  a  picture,  they  should  be  tested,  and  their  photo¬ 
metric  value  marked  in  the  margin — in  other  words,  the  time  they 
will  each  take  to  print. 

They  are  each  printed  on  the  tint  to  which  they  are  adapted, 
which  is  fastened  to  its  support  as  I  have  said ;  and  after  printing 
they  are  fixed,  alumed,  coated  with  a  thin  solution  of  gelatine,  and 
allowed  to  dry.  The  varnish-filled  paper  support  has  the  advantage 
of  preventing  the  extension  or  contraction  of  the  sheets  from  mois¬ 
ture,  so  that  they  are  all  left  of  equal  size  and  shape — an  important 
thing  in  fitting  them  together. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  is  to  convert  the  blotches  of  mono¬ 
chromatic  pigment  into  a  harmonious  chromo-lithograph,  so  to  say. 
To  do  this  they  are  simply  selected  in  order,  and  placed  one  by  one 
on  the  top  of  each  other  on  the  permanent  support — paper,  card¬ 
board,  ivory,  metal,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  They  are  detached  from 
their  temporary  supports  and  placed  together  under  pure,  well-filtered 
water.  After  fitting  them  thus  they  are  pulled  out,  the  superfluous 
moisture  drained  off,  and  left  to  dry  in  the  open  air  of  the  room.  This 
process  takes,  however,  considerably  longer  to  accomplish  successfully 
than  appears  from  the  description  I  have  given  ;  for  each  separate 
sheet  has  to  be  detached  from  its  paper  support  by  alcohol,  fastened 
to  the  permanent  support,  or  to  the  sheet  already  there  under  water, 
and  adjusted  to  its  place  one  by  one — not  the  most  rapid  method  of 
chromo  printing,  I  should  say.  Were  the  provisional  support  not 
transparent  the  difficulty  of  adjustment  would  be  insurmountable. 
When  M.  Vidal  used  the  stearine  paper  bits  of  it  were  apt  to  stick 
and  get  between  the  layers  to  the  ruin  of  the  picture  ;  but  that  and 
the  inequality  of  the  sheets  are  now  done  away  w'ith  by  the  use  of 
the  vegetable  paper. 

The  negatives  which  M.  Vidal  uses  for  this  purpose  are  paper, 
and,  of  course,  may  be  multiplied  indefinitely  from  the  first  paper 
positive,  they  being  printed  in  the  ordinary  fashion  with  chloride  of 
silver. 

Such  in  substance  is  M.  Vidal’s  lengthy  communication ;  and  I 
must  say  that  I  hardly  esteem  its  practical  importance  justification  for 
the  length  of  it.  Except  reference  to  the  samples  which  he  has  sent 
to  the  editor  there  is  really  nothing  else  of  an  elucidatory  kind  in  the 
whole  length  of  it ;  and  however  pretty  a  fancy — which  I  admit  it  to 
to  be— -it  is  not  really  such  a  thing  as  can  be  of  any  real  value.  I 
can,  besides,  hardly  be  sure  whether  M.  Vidal,  mindful  of  his  patent, 
keeps  something  back  which  may  tend  to  the  simplification  of  the 
process,  or  whether  it  really  is  as  thus  described ;  but,  if  it  be 
actually  the  thing,  then  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
patent  protection  is  quite  a  superfiuit}7.  The  process  is  likely  to 
protect  itself. 

Further  :  if  this  be  actually  the  process  in  its  present  phase,  unless 
my  memory  misleads  very  gravely,  it  is  not  the  same  as  that  which 
M.  Vidal  published  early  in  the  year.  Unless  I  misunderstood 
him,  the  process  he  then  spoke  of  consisted  in  first  superimposing 
a  number  of  thin  layers  of  divers  colours,  and  then  printing  through 
them,  so  that  they  dissolved  out  to  the  extent  sufficient  to  allow  the 
various  tints  to  shine  through  in  a  certain  order.  The  Editors  doubted 
then  whether  the  process  was  of  value.  I  doubt  whether  it  is  of  value 
now,  when  its  modified  and  more  perfect  form  is  before  me ;  but  I 
have  pleasure,  notwithstanding,  in  putting  the  ideas  and  experiments 
of  M.  Vidal  before  my  readers.  Something  good  may  come  of 
them,  though  perhaps  hardly  in  the  precise  way  that  he  desires  or 
anticipates.  A.  J.  W. 
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CARBON  PAPER  FOR  BACKING  DRY  PLATES. 

It  is  said  that  carbon  printing  is  not  so  popular  as  it  should  be ; 
there  is,  however,  a  substance  used  in  the  double  transfer  process, 
called  “  transfer  paper,”  which  should,  I  think,  for  a  certain  purpose 
become  very  popular — I  mean  as  a  backing  for  dry  plates.  The 
Autotype  Company  manufacture,  or,  at  any  rate,  did  manufacture, 
two  qualities  of  gelatinised  transfer  paper ;  the  inferior  quality  will, 
of  course,  answer  the  purpose  here  intended. 

I  had  at  one  time  thought  that  the  idea  of  using  this  paper  as  a 
backing  had  originated  with  myself,  but  since  then  I  have  heard  to 
the  contrary.  It  seems  to  me  that  dry-plate  workers  have  missed  a 
good  thing  by  not  acting  upon  the  author’s  suggestions,  as  the  paper 
is  quite  as  quickly  put  on  the  backs  of  the  plates  as  pigment  is,  and 
much  more  quickly  taken  off  again  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  probably 
more  efficient. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  dye  the  paper  some  non-actinic  colour — 
though  if  the  use  of  it  became  general  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
manufacture  it  specially  for  the  purpose — then  to  dry  it,  and  cut  it 
up  the  size  of  the  plates  it  is  intended  to  cover. 

When  all  the  plates  are  prepared,  fill  a  dish  with  water  at  about 
130°,  and  float  the  papers  on  it ;  then  take  a  plate  and  apply  a  paper 
to  the  back  of  it,  moving  it  with  the  fingers,  or  rather  sliding  it,  until 
it  is  square  with  the  edges  of  the  plate.  This  is  quickly  done,  when 
the  paper  may  be  smoothed  down  with  a  linen  pad.  After  exposure 
the  paper  is  very  soon  taken  off  by  damping  the  back,  and  then, 
taking  the  paper  by  one  corner,  stripping  it  off,  when  the  surface  will 
show  a  good  polish,  proving  how  well  the  paper  has  performed  its 
office.  The  papers,  if  now  placed  under  moderate  pressure,  will 
answer  again  any  number  of  times. 

The  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  this  mode  of  working  renders  its 
adoption  worth  the  consideration  of  all  those  who  dislike  the  present 
“laying  on”  of  dirty,  gritty  paint,  even  if  the  materials  should  cost 
a  trifle  more. 

I  hope  that  “  some  one  ”  will  not  prepare  his  next  batch  of  dry 
plates  without  giving  this  “  really  good  thing”  a  trial. 

Herbert  B.  Berkeley. 


THE  NATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  resume  our  report  of  the  meeting  of  this  Association,  the  proceedings 
of  the  first  two  days  having  appeared  in  our  last  number. 

Thursday ,  July  17. 

The  third  day’s  proceedings  were  entered  upon  with  a  certain  feeling 
of  laxity  of  interest,  owing  to  the  oppresively  hot  weather.  There 
was,  however,  a  large  attendance. 

A  printed  article  on  Landscape  and  Architectural  Photography ,  by 
Mr.  P.  C.  Roach,  was  read  and  distributed  among  the  members. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Mr.  G.  Shaw,  relative  to  a 
former  communication  offering  to  dispose  of  certain  patents  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  which  had  been  placed  upon  the  table  the  previous  day.  After 
some  debate  a  motion  was  adopted  providing  that  the  paper  be  taken 
from  the  table  and  returned  to  Mr.  Shaw,  and  that  at  the  close  of  the 
regular  session  those  of  the  members  who  might  choose  so  to  do  should 
assemble  and  confer  with  that  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chute  moved  that  the  Executive  Committee  memoralise  the 
legislature  of  the  several  states  to  pass  a  law  similar  to  that  now  in 
operation  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  the  Vice-Presidents  use  their 
influence  in  their  several  localities  to  secure  such  legislation.  The 
following  is  the  Massachusetts  statute  referred  to : — 

Section  1.  The  first  section  of  chapter  thirty-eight  of  the  general  statutes  is 
hereby  amended  so  as  to  include  drawing  among  the  branches  of  learning  which 
are  by  said  section  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

2.  Any  city  or  town  may,  and  every  city  and  town  having  more  than  ten 
thousand  inhabitants  shall,  annually  make  provision  for  giving  free  instruction 
in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  either 
day  or  night  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  School  Committee. 

Mr.  Chute’s  resolution  was  adopted.  That  gentleman  also  offered  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  : — 

That  the  National  Photographic  Association  of  the  United  States  regard  with 
peculiar  satisfaction  the  action  of  the  Syracuse  University  in  organising  a 
College  of  Fine  Arts  in  which  photography  is  made  one  of  the  studies,  and  in 
the  faculty  of  which  we  have  a  photographic  professorship.  We  assure  the 
trustees  of  our  appreciation  of  their  action  in  the  matter,  and  tender  our  thanks 
for  their  generous  recognition  of  our  beautiful  art. 

The  President  stated  that  the  Professor  alluded  to — Mr.  Ranger — 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Association,  and  in  attendance. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  which  had  been  referred  back 
for  correction,  was  received  and  adopted. 

A  paper  on  Insurance,  by  Mrs.  E.  N.  Lockwood,  was  read.  It  recom¬ 
mended  the  organisation  of  a  life  association  similar  to  that  of  the 
locomotive  engineers.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
recommendation,  and  report  as  early  as  practicable. 


After  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  it  was  announced 
that  the  “Committee  on  Location”  had  determined  that  the  next 
meeting  should  be  held  at  Chicago. 

A  paper  of  merely  local  interest  was  read  by  Mr.  Pearsall,  on  Photo¬ 
graphic  Associations. 

The  author  referred  to  the  comparatively  small  number  of  societies 
in  comparison  to  the  large  number  of  photographers  in  the  country  • 
there  being  of  the  former  only  thirteen,  consisting  of  an  average  of  thirty 
members  each,  making  only  390  photographers  members  of  such  societies 
as  against  some  15,000  photographers  in  the  United  States.  He  thought 
the  advantages  of  such  societies  were  apparent,  the  advancement  made 
by  such  as  had  been  formed  being  sufficient  proof  of  their  utility.  Jie 
urged  uponthe  members  present  to  consider  the  subject,  and  upon  their 
return  to  their  homes  to  exert  themselves  to  organise  their  brother 
photographers  into  such  societies,  or,  if  already  organised,  to  aid  their 
increase  and  development. 

The  President  then  introduced  Mr.  L.  G.  Sellstedt,  of  Buffalo,  who 
delivered  the  following  address  on 

Art  as  Connected  with  Photography. 

In  its  broadest  sense  every  result  of  man’s  ingenuity  is  art.  In  one 
less  broad  it  covers  the  realm  of  domestic  uses  when  beauty  of  form  or 
colour,  or  both,  gratifies  his  taste.  Narrowdng  the  definition,  it  means 
skill  in  the  production  of  objects  or  agents  which  do  not  directly  minister 
to  our  physical  life,  but  are  calculated  to  give  pleasure  to  our  sensuous 
nature.  In  its  highest  and  most  limited  sense  it  applies  to  the  power 
of  projecting  poetic  ideas.  The  highest  art  is  felt  rather  than  seen  or 
heard.  It  is  the  echo  in  man  from  the  voice  of  nature,  the  sympathetic 
rapport  between  matter  and  spirit.  Art  may  be  compared  to  a  lofty 
pyramid  whose  broad  base  rests  on  the  ground,  its  apex  being  lost  to 
view  in  the  empyrean ;  between  its  gross  foundation  and  its  iridescent 
crown  steps  succeed  each  other,  at  first  distinctly  separate,  but  seeming 
to  melt  into  each  other  above,  like  those  upon  the  famous  tomb  of 
Cheops.  Truthful  representations  of  nature,  by  whatever  means  pro¬ 
duced,  belong  to  its  higher  degrees,  but  their  exact  place  cannot  well 
be  determined,  since  they  seem  higher  or  lower  according  to  the  acute¬ 
ness  or  dulness  of  the  vision  of  the  beholder. 

How  high  or  how  low  a  place  photography  occupies  in  this  scale  I 
will  not  stop  to  speculate  upon ;  suffice  to  say  that  it  may  and  should 
be  an  honourable  one,  since  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  limit  to  its  uses  in 
the  economy  of  human  happiness. 

The  starry  heavens  yield  their  secrets  to  the  ever-prying  camera  no 
less  than  the  surface  of  our  own  abode.  Nor  are  the  gloomy  caverns  of 
the  earth  longer  permitted  to  veil  their  crystal  beauties  from  its  gaze. 
The  influence  upon  science,  too,  of  Daguerre’s  discovery  can  hardly  be 
estimated,  nor  can  we  imagine  its  importance  in  future  researches. 

Uses  like  these  would  seem  to  throw  sufficient  glory  round  the  science 
of  photography,  and  yet  they  are  almost  forgotten  in  its  power  to  fix  the 
fast-flitting  beauties  of  light  and  shade  or  delicate  outline  which  form 
so  great  a  part  of  ordinary  nature’s  loveliness. 

Photography  usurps  not  the  throne  of  plastic  art.  Not  only  does  she 
not  jealously  crowd  it  from  her  throne,  but  she  becomes  a  valuable  ad¬ 
junct,  and  lends  her  kind  assistance  in  keeping  it  firmly  fixed.  In  return 
she  courts  the  aid  of  her  older  and  more  experienced  sister,  becoming 
more  and  more  graceful  and  true  under  her  guidance. 

The  scope  of  photography  is  limited  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
while  scarcely  any  boundaries  can  be  fixed  beyond  which  plastic  art 
may  not  successfully  venture,  for  true  art  is  not  a  literal  transcript  of 
Nature  even  when  her  own  scenes  furnish  the  motive.  Neither  painting 
nor  photography  can  portray  the  Sun  in  his  actual  splendour.  The 
effulgence  at  once  strikes  the  camera  to  blindness,  and  the  most  vivid 
pigments  cannot  successfully  vie  with  the  very  dust  of  the  ground  when 
lighted  by  his  glorious  beams. 

Neither  painter  nor  photographer  can,  therefore,  truly  copy  Nature. 
He  can  only  present  a  picture  which  shall  be  received  as  true  by  the 
mind  of  the  spectator  in  proportion  to  its  seeming  nearness  to  her,  his 
judgment  being  as  often  based  upon  ignorance  of  art  or  limited  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  nature  of  the  objects  represented  as  on  the  actual  verity  of 
resemblance.  This  fact  is  well  known,  and  the  ignorant  sometimes  do 
not  even  look  for  any  real  truth  in  pictures,  but  are  satisfied  with  any 
suggestion,  however  crude,  that  can  be  framed  and  hung.  No  wonder 
that  even  poor  attempts  in  photography  to  such  seem  marvels  of  art. 
But  it  is  not  alone  with  stupid  ignorance  that  the  lover  of  the  true  in  art 
has  trouble.  He  has  to  contend  with  two  other  quite  opposite  classes. 
One  of  these  is  the  highly  imaginative,  who  cover  the  falsehood  and 
poverty  of  weak  art  with  the  rich  drapery  of  their  own  fancy,  and  find 
tongues  in  brooks  which  cannot  run,  “  sermons  in  stones  ”  that  have  no 
relation  to  geology,  and  therefore  cannot  preach,  and  “good”  where 
none  exists.  The  other  class  is  composed  of  the  wholly  un¬ 
imaginative,  strong  seers  of  facts,  who  measure  nature  with  rule  and 
compass,  and  are  ready  to  give  the  lie  to  all  art.  Art  demands  homage 
and  the  most  careful  study.  She  will  not  yield  her  treasures  to  the 
flippantly  superficial  or  to  the  scorning  proud,  but  she  stands  ready  to 
reward  with  her  most  endearing  smiles  the  humble  and  honest  devotee. 

Art  knowledge  depends  upon  the  study  of  nature  in  its  aggregate  rela¬ 
tions.  In  a  good  picture  these  are  judiciously  preserved ;  everything  is  in 
keeping  and  harmony ;  not  any  one  object  or  part  is  absolutely  true  to  th§ 
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extent  of  deception,  for  if  it  were  the  others  could  not  be,  but  all  are 
true  with  relation  to  each  other.  Such  a  representation  of  nature  may 
not  satisfy  the  mind  that  has  recorded  only  some  isolated  facts  and  is 
ignorant  of  others;  but  to  him  who  has  kept  his  eyes  open  to  God’s 
works  in  their  harmonious  unity  it  will  be  a  revelation  of  their  author. 
Said  a  recent  writer  on  art,  whose  works  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and 
profit — “Nature  is  very  rich  and  art  is  very  poor;  nature  has  a  million 
to  spend  where  art  has  five  hundred.  What  is  the  most  precious  thing 
for  art  to  do?  There  are  two  ways  of  imitating  nature.  Art  may 
spend  side  by  side  with  nature  degree  for  degree  of  light,  coin  for  coin, 
till  her  resources  are  exhausted,  and  then  confess  herself  a  bankrupt ; 
or  she  may  establish  a  scale  of  expenditures  suited  to  her  resources, 
and,  abandoning  all  hope  of  rivalry  with  nature,  set  herself  to  the 
humble  task  of  interpreting  her.  And  here  is  the  first  essential  differ¬ 
ence  between  photography  and  painting — a  difference  which  of  itself  is 
sufficient  to  separate  them  for  ever.  Poor  photography  spends  degree 
for  degree  with  rich  Nature,  and  is  of  course  very  soon  exhausted;  but 
poor  Painting  husbands  her  resources  and  spends  a  penny  for  light 
where  nature  spends  a  pound.”  I  may  remark  here  that  in  my  allusion 
to  photographic  art  I  refer  to  pure  photography— at  least  as  the  impres¬ 
sion  comes  from  the  retouched  and  perfected  negative.  In  the  case  of 
pictures  finished  by  hand  in  india-ink,  colours,  or  charcoal,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  determine  to  whom  the  honour  or  disgrace  belongs,  whether 
to  the  operator  or  the  poor  artist  who  finds  his  bread  in  his  employ. 

Any  attempt  to  do  with  photography  what  can  only  be  done  with 
colours  is  abandoned  by  the  intelligent  photographer.  There  are  other 
difficulties,  however,  especially  with  regard  to  figures,  which  bar  the 
camera  from  competition  with  the  brush,  which  I  fear  are  not,  except 
by  the  most  cultivated  members  of  the  profession,  so  well  understood. 
I  may  mention  one  or  two  of  these.  The  camera  can  only  tell  the  story 
which  is  before  it.  The  most  intelligent  operator  can  but  arrange  his 
figures  for  the  instrument  to  copy ;  he  cannot  infuse  an  idea  into  his 
picture  except  through  the  immediate  instrumentality  of  the  model.  In 
painting  there  exists  a  mysterious  connection  between  the  mind  of  the 
artist  and  the  work.  Every  touch,  even  when  drawing  from  the  model, 
is  modified  and  made  to  agree  with  his  previously-existing  idea.  This 
is  idealisation,  and  by  this  means  the  artist’s  poetic  thought  is  impressed 
upon  the  spectator.  Difficulties,  owing  to  the  focal  distances  of  lenses, 
too,  interfere  sadly  with  choice  of  attitudes  and  true  perspective  with 
certain  subjects.  It  is  manifest  that  among  these  that  of  history  is  to 
the  photographer  the  opprobrium  magnus.  Historical  representation 
requires  not  only  truthful  drawing  and  artistic  composition  but  dramatic 
force,  suggestive  of  accessories  and  backgrounds,  harmoniously  adapted, 
wholly  incompatible  with  any  tableaux-vivants,  however  artistically 
composed,  from  which  they  could  be  photographed. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  allegories.  Whatever  relates  to  the  purely 
imaginary  must  come  from  the  mind  of  the  artist,  or  it  will  impress  no 
other  mind.  He  may  be  and  is  assisted  by  the  living  model,  and  even 
by  the  photograph ;  but  ordinary  facts  are  so  modified  by  his  own  poetic 
ideas  that  scarcely  a  trace  of  them  is  left  upon  his  canvas.  1  do  not 
believe  that  poetic  ideas,  except  in  rare  instances,  can  be  transmitted  by 
means  of  the  natural  facial  expression  of  the  individual.  Use  what 
attitude  you  may,  if  the  real  likeness-individuality  remain,  it  will 
generally  be  a  bar  to  fancy.  This,  of  course,  does  not  exclude  correct 
drawing  or  natural  colouring,  which  are  the  sine  qua  non  of  all  good 
pictures. 

In  the  department  of  art  known  under  the  general  name  of  genre, 
especially  with  simple  subjects,  the  photograph  may  be  more  success¬ 
ful,  though  the  best  specimens  that  have  come  before  my  observation 
have  been  immeasurably  inferior  to  the  same  kinds  drawn  by  the  hand 
of  real  masters.  Genre  pictures  may  represent  scenes  in  open  air,  or 
they  may  be  interiors — they  may  represent  action  or  repose,  animal  or 
still  life  ;  but  whatever  the  motive,  successful  treatment  requires  not 
only  a  picturesque  arrangement,  graceful  lines,  and  chiaroscuro,  but  a 
harmonious  relation  of  parts  too  subtle  for  any  instrument  but  the 
thinking  brain  and  the  accommodating  hand.  Only  living  thought  can 
envelope  common  nature  in  that  atmosphere  of  poesy  without  which 
any  picture  in  vain  addresses  itself  to  the  mind.  Without  this  divine 
aid  the  most  judicious  selections  and  poses,  secunclem  artem  though  they 
be,  fail  to  give  real  poetic  interest  even  to  objects  of  beauty;  while  with 
it  the  skilled  hand  gives  to  squalor,  poverty,  nay,  to  vice  itself,  an 
interest  or  pathos  which  appeals  to  the  finer  feelings  of  man  so  as  to 
call  out  his  most  delicate  sensibilities  and  sympathies.  This  is  art. 
Rules  of  composition  in  art  form  no  exception  to  rules  in  general.  They 
are  simply  laws  which  reduce  the  imagination  to  order  and  translate  its 
visions.  This  use,  even  in  tasteful  groupings  from  nature,  no  more 
produces  pictures  worthy  of  the  name  of  art  than  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  rules  of  grammar  gives  birth  to  poems. 

Is  photography  then  incapable  of  producing  poetic  pictures  ?  No. 
She,  too,  has  her  possibilities.  Said  a  lady  to  me  once — “I  think 
Heaven  has  bestowed  no  more  beautiful  gift  upon  us  than  photography 
since  its  discovery.”  Without  quite  sharing  her  enthusiasm  I  could 
not  but  sympathise  with  her  when  I  remembered  how  much  pleasure 
and  benefit  I,  too,  had  received  through  the  same  source.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  treasures  reflected  from  the  faces  of  living  friends  and  of 
loved  ones  who  have  passed  beyond  the  vale  which  are  wholly  priceless, 
the  ability  to  visit  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  and  to  gaze  upon  its 


“cloud-capped  towers  and  gorgeous  palaces”  at  will,  enjoying  not  only 
the  noblest  works  of  man,  but  the  beautiful  and  sublime  in  nature,  is 
a  pleasure  which  may  well  weigh  heavy  in  the  scale  against  any 
derived  from  the  swift  messenger,  “  the  sightless  courier  of  the  air.” 

All  nature  uncontaminated  by  man’s  necessities  and  depraved  tastes 
is  full  of  poetry.  Every  result  of  God’s  natural  laws  invites  the  closest 
examination.  His  love  demands  grateful  praises  not  less  in  its  minutest 
workings  than  in  its  grandest  operations. 

Not  only  in  her  aggregate  grandeur  is  Nature  beautiful  and  poetic; 
not  only  in  her  visible  harmonious  details,  but  in  the  details  of  her 
details,  till  far,  very  far,  beyond  the  power  of  natural  vision,  the  failing 
microscope  hints  at  the  divine  within. 

It  is  in  its  power  to  reflect  the  subtle  details  of  nature  that  the 
camera  has  the  advantage  of  the  hand  ;  for,  supposing  it  possible  for 
the  eye  to  follow  their  intricate  tracery  in  the  time  necessary  to  draw 
them,  the  ever-moving  light  changes  their  appearance  and  relation. 
Nor  is  this  all;  living  nature  never  rests — she  is  ever  on  the  move, 
germinating,  evolving,  or  dying. 

Photography  can  be  made  the  vehicle  of  reflecting  with  accuracy  the 
delicacies  of  contour  of  cloud  and  mountain,  with  their  transient 
mysteries  of  light  and  shade.  But  it  is  not  here  where  her  real  power 
lies.  To  be  sure  such  pictures  are  of  great  value,  not  only  as  views, 
but  as  studies  of  otherwise  unrecordable  facts  to  the  painter ;  but  if  they 
are  rendered  so  as  to  be  of  value  for  such  purposes  the  foreground  is 
necessarily  sacrificed.  As  pictures,  therefore,  they  are  incomplete,  since 
all  their  parts  do  not  bear  harmonious  relations. 

The  same  objections  hold  good  when  the  glitter  of  light  on  water  is 
attempted,  such  ventures  being  altogether  too  dark  elsewhere.  I  know 
that  such  defects  may  to  some  extent  be  avoided  by  combination  printing, 
and  can  conceive  the  possibility  of  wholly  or  nearly  overcoming  the 
difficulty  by  numerous  exposures  for  a  single  purpose  ;  but  it  has  not 
been  my  fortune  yet  to  see  a  picture  where  this  has  been  done,  and, 
though  among  the  possibilities,  the  difficulty  must  in  a  majority  of 
instances  be  too  great  to  bring  such  photography  into  general  use. 

If  this  be  so,  it  follows  that  photography,  so  far  as  it  aspires  to  the 
art  of  picture-making,  must  confine  itself  to  a  smaller  range.  The 
most  successful  efforts  of  this  kind  of  art  which  I  have  been  able  to 
note  have  been  bits  of  picturesque  scenes  limited  to  a  small  space  of 
aerial  perspective,  where  the  beautiful  details  have  been  brought  out 
with  inimitable  charms,  fairly  catching  nature’s  refrain  in  her  most 
musical  mood. 

But  photographic  views,  even  with  the  drawbacks  above  mentioned, 
are  of  very  great  value,  and  convey  a  truer  idea  of  certain  features  of 
nature  than  any  method  except  elaborate  and  careful  painting  by 
masters  of  the  art.  This  is  particularly  true  of  representations  of 
mountain  forms  and  geological  wonders.  The  poor  lover  of  the  sublime 
or  the  invalid  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  enterprising  artist  who, 
encumbered  with  his  camera,  and  often  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  has 
succeeded  in  placing  in  his  home  scenes  of  which  he  otherwise  could 
have  had  no  conception. 

The  advantage  of  the  photograph  over  all  other  methods  in  repre¬ 
senting  ruins,  inscriptions,  and  architectural  wonders  is  too  well 
known  to  need  comment.  The  stereoscope  gives  these  kinds  of  pictures 
an  appearance  of  reality  truly  marvellous.  All  are  ready  to  bless  the 
art  that  can  so  cheaply  show  the  wonders  of  the  world.  But  there  is  a 
class  of  pictures — photographs  as  well  as  paintings — with  which  I  have 
but  little  sympathy.  I  refer  to  such  as  pourtray  architectural  structures 
of  common  form,  lifeless  interiors  void  of  historic  interest,  and  other 
results  of  man’s  genius,  ingenuity,  or  pride,  all  in  their  newest 
gloss.  Such  imitations  are  the  lowest  forms  of  art,  and  by  the 
earnest  art  student  will  ever  be  regarded  as  trifles.  I  speak  now 
of  literal  renderings  by  oi’dinary  daylight — not  when  the  subject 
is  steeped  in  the  halo  of  gorgeous  colour,  or  mantled  in  the  sombre 
mystery  of  chiaroscuro.  To  the  reflecting  mind  these  thoughts 
may  not  be  new.  I  have  long  felt  their  truth,  but  without 
attempting  an  analysis  of  my  feelings.  I  was  pleased,  therefore,  to 
find,  on  looking  over  Mr.  Buskin’s  preface  to  the  Harbours  of  England, 
by  Tuimer,  that  this  great  art  thinker  and  master  of  language,  with  his 
usual  terseness,  has  given  a  beautiful  and  clear  form  to  my  own  shadowy 
idea.  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  quoting  the  passage,  and  I  commend 
its  import  to  every  lover  and  student  of  true  art.  He  says : — “No  great 
art  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be,  employed  in  the  careful  imitation  of  the 
work  of  man  as  its  principal  subject ;  that  is  to  say,  art  will  not  bear  to 
be  reduplicated.  A  ship  is  a  noble  thing,  a  cathedral  is  a  noble  thing, 
but  a  painted  ship  or  a  painted  cathedral  is  not  a  noble  thing.  Art  which 
reduplicates  art  is  necessarily  second-rate.  I  know  no  principle  more 
irrefragably  authoritative  than  that  which  I  had  long  ago  occasion  to 
express — ‘  All  noble  art  is  the  expression  of  man  s  delight  in  God’s 
work,  not  his  own.’”  Mr.  Ruskin  must  be  understood  as  applying  to 
the  newly-made  work  of  man,  for  further  on  again  he  says  with  truth 
— “  A  ruined  building  is  a  noble  subject,  just  as  far  as  man’s  work  has 
therein  been  subdued  by  nature’s.”  And  further  on  still  he  says  : — “  A 
wrecked  ship  or  shattered  boat  is  a  noble  subject,  while  a  ship  in  full 
sail,  or  a  perfect  boat,  is  an  ignoble  one  ;  not  merely  because  the  one  is 
by  reason  of  its  ruin  more  picturesque  than  the  other,  but  because  it  is 
a  nobler  art  in  man  to  meditate  upon  fate  as  it  conquers  his  work,  than 
upon  the  work  itself.” 
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Perhaps  no  class  of  subjects  better  exhibits  the  possibilities  of  pho¬ 
tography  than  portraits.  Here  in  a  well-constructed  studio  the  in¬ 
telligent  artist  is  comparatively  master  of  the  situation.  Here  he  need 
not  grope  his  way  in  obscurity,  nor  lose  it  altogether  in  excess  of  light, 
for  it  is  under  his  control.  The  rays  of  light  which  refuse  to  affect  his 
collodion  he,  as  far  as  possible,  excludes  from  his  lens.  He  has  choice. 
Though  the  study  of  composition  and  chiaroscuro  is  of  vital  importance 
in  all  departments  of  art,  it  is  here  more  than  ever  that  he  can  make 
his  knowledge  available.  True  art  looks  to  simplicity — but  to  the  sim¬ 
plicity  which  results  from  abundance,  not  that  which  grows  out  of 
poverty.  In  a  photographic  portrait  the  interest  ought,  as  in  a  painting, 
to  be  centred  in  the  head ;  for  it  is  the  human  head  after  all  that  con¬ 
tains  the  intelligence  which  makes  man  the  beauty  of  the  world,  the 
paragon  of  animals.  Nothing  in  art  is  so  difficult  to  handle  with  success, 
and  the  feeble  generally  resort  to  accessory  subterfuges,  which  deceive 
none  but  the  ignorant,  to  cover  up  their  faults  and  shortcomings.  As 
the  camera,  if  well  constructed  and  commanded,  need  not  fail  to  give 
sufficiently  correct  drawing  and  beautiful  modelling,  the  photographer 
can  well  afford  to  practice  the  most  rigid  simplicity.  I  do  not  say  that 
accessory  details,  except  in  bust-portraits,  are  inadmissible,  but  they 
ought  to  belong  to  the  subject.  In  the  hands  of  the  man  of  genius  they 
enrich  ;  in  others  they  encumber.  This  is  as  true  of  photography  as  it 
is  of  painting  ;  and  the  command  of  the  greatest  technical  skill  in  one 
will  no  more  be  substituted  for  real  art  feeling  than  in  the  other. 

The  utmost  capacity  of  photography  can  only  be  reached  when  with 
complete  control  of  his  materials  the  operator  is  possessed  of  a  cultivated 
mind,  master  of  the  principles  which  govern  art,  and  deeply  imbued 
with  its  spirit.  Mere  taste  is  not  sufficient ;  he  must  have  thought  too, 
and  thought  is  the  result  of  culture.  Like  the  architect,  sculptor,  or 
painter,  he  ought  to  be  a  man  of  observation  and  able  to  segregate  the 
essential  idea  from  the  unnecessary  rubbish  which  surrounds  it. 
Drawing,  modelling,  or  painting  are  the  means  by  which  poetic  ideas  are 
unfolded  in  plastic  art ;  in  photography  the  chemical  action  of  some  of 
the  rays  of  light  upon  a  sensitised  film  or  medium  stands  for  two  of  these, 
and,  when  within  their  proper  sphere  they  are  used  by  corresponding 
intelligence,  bear  corresponding ‘fruits.  Their  results  ought  to  be 
preferred  to  thoughtless  skill,  for  they  give  better  satisfaction. 

With  regard  to  the  claim  of  the  photographer  to  the  name  of  artist  I 
have  only  this  to  say— -I  shall  always  be  as  ready  to  acknowledge  it  in  the 
photographer  who  possesses  the  true  art-spirit  as  I  shall  be  unwilling  to 
yield  it  to  the  painter  who  does  not.  The  earnest  seeker  after  truth 
does  not  stop  to  consider  by  what  name  he  is  called.  Words  without 
their  corresponding  sense  are  ‘  ‘  trifles  light  as  air.  ”  No  fear  but  that  the 
man  of  genius  whose  words  prove  his  worth  will  be  known  and  recognised 
as  an  artist,  while  no  unsupported  claim  that  professional  pride  can  set  up 
will  be  likely  to  be  treated  other  than  with  the  contempt  it  deserves. 
Without  love  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  art  a  man  cannot  be  an 
artist  in  the  only  sense  that  can  make  it  worth  the  aspiration. 

I  am  too  ignorant  of  the  technicalities  of  photography  to  offer  any 
practical  advice  that  can  be  of  use,  and  were  it  not  so  this  is  not  the 
time  nor  place  to  do  it.  The  photographer  must  delve  in  the  same  mine 
for  the  treasure  of  his  knowledge  that  yield  them  to  the  painter. 
I  know  not  how  much  of  the  knowledge  of  composition,  light  and  shade, 
and  perspective  may  stand  for  genius  in  picture-making,  but  I 
do  know  that  the  more  you  study  them  the  more  likely  you  are  to 
become  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  art.  Familiarity  with  any  study 
will  bring  a  love  for  it,  and  love  is  capable  of  working  miracles.  To 
what  miraculous  degree  of  height  photography  may  in  time  be  carried  will 
depend  upon  the  honesty  of  purpose  of  its  devotees,  their  ambition,  and 
their  self-denial.  In  art  as  in  science  patient  investigation,  humility,  and 
persevering  effort  are  necessary  to  success.  We  must  stoop  to  conquer. 

The  address  was  frequently  interrupted  by  applause,  and  the  speaker 
sat  down  amidst  the  liveliest  evidence  of  enthusiastic  appreciation. 

[We  are  compelled  to  postpone  till  our  next  the  remainder  of  the 
proceedings.] 


Hite  tings  of  Sorittics. 

— -* — 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  VIENNA. 

From  some  unexplained  reason  the  publication  of  the  Photocjraphische 
Corresponclenz  containing  the  reports  of  the  meetings  of  this  Society 
has  been  delayed.  We  have  therefore  only  just  received  the  numbers 
for  March  and  April.  On  looking  them  over  we  find  that  the  March 
meeting  was  almost  wholly  occupied  with  local  affairs  connected  with 
the  Vienna  Exhibition,  which  are  not  now  of  the  least  interest  to  our 
readers,  whatever  they  might  have  been  if  published  at  the  proper  time. 
This  report  we  shall  therefore  pass  over  without  further  notice.  That 
for  April  does,  however,  contain  some  matters  of  general  interest — 
chiefly  an  intelligent  account  of  a  visit  to  the  studios,  &c.,  of  Paris,  by 
Herr  Luckhardt.  To  this  meeting  we  shall  therefore  now  turn. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Hornig,  the  President.  After  sundry 
preliminary  matters  had  been  settled,  the  minutes  read,  and  new  members 
balloted  for,  Herr  Luckhardt  proceeded  to  tell  what  he  had  seen  in  France. 


It  was  undoubtedly  the  case,  in  his  opinion,  that  M.  Adam-Salomon 
still  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  Paris.  His  portraits  were 
still  unapproached  in  the  Avay  of  artistic  lighting  and  posing.  The  very 
difficult  art  of  placing  a  sitter’s  hands,  for  instance,  has  in  the  Salomon 
portraits  been  so  thoroughly  mastered,  done  in  such  original  and  artistic 
ways,  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  them.  They  stood  out  from  the 
pictux’e  in  distinct  individuality,  and  formed  a  marked  object  of  study. 
In  the  case  of  several  of  his  portraits  printed  on  carbon  paper,  which 
Herr  Luckhardt  had  brought  with  him,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  back¬ 
grounds  were  shaded  away,  so  that  the  light  portions  should  be  oblite¬ 
rated  by  an  operation  subsequent  to  the  printing.  When  the  image  has 
been  carefully  covered  the  background  maybe  worked  upon  with  a  tine, 
dry,  yellow  sand  to  any  extent  that  may  be  advisable,  and  which  shades 
it  softly  away  without  any  hard  lines. 

The  print-washing  apparatus  of  M.  Adam-Salomon  is  also  a  note¬ 
worthy  thing.  It  consists  of  a  deep  box,  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
filled  with  polygonal  rods  hollowed  at  the  tops.  Between  two  of  these 
a  picture  is  hung,  and  the  water  moving  along  the  grooves  flows  over 
the  pictures  back  and  front,  draining  off  at  the  bottom.  By  this  means 
each  is  treated  individually,  and  in  a  thorough  manner. 

Very  recently  M.  Salomon  introduced  a  new  style  of  portrait  of  ladies 
taken  in  white  dresses  with  an  absolutely  white  background,  so  that  the 
face  and  dress  appears  darker  than  the  ground,  the  folds  and  laces 
standing  forth  sharply.  They  are  just  the  reverse  of  those  in  vogue  in 
Vienna,  where  a  very  dark  background  is  used  to  give  the  picture  relief. 

The  busiest  studio  in  Paris  is  that  of  the  MM.  Lejune,  which  is  con¬ 
structed,  indeed,  for  doing  a  large  amount  of  work.  The  glass  room  is 
subdivided  so  that  several  people  can  be  taken  at  a  time,  and  there  are 
separate  rooms  for  sensitising  the  plates,  for  developing,  and  for  fixing. 
Owing  to  these  being  connected  with  each  other  it  is  easy  to  perforin 
these  operations  with  great  facility  and  rapidity  in  this  subdivided  way. 

In  the  studio  of  M.  Frank,  Herr  Luckhardt  saw  an  enlargement  on 
albumenised  paper  which  was  done  by  Professor  Roller's  method  of 
using  double  negatives.  The  picture  strongly  reminded  him  of  the 
Denier  effects,  and  he  believed  it  was  possible  by  this  method,  by  means 
of  small  metal  fasteners,  to  place  two  negatives  of  the  same  subject 
over  each  other  with  ease.  By  copying  or  enlarging  in  this  fashion  he 
thought  the  retouching  might  be  very  much  lessened,  the  slight  doubling 
or  blunting  of  the  lines  of  the  picture  giving  a  very  pleasing  effect.  For 
the  same  purpose  he  recommended  the  use  of  negatives  taken  on  the 
smooth  side  of  ground  glass  plates  ;  not  only  did  the  roughened  back 
afford  facilities  for  touching  in  effects  of  light  with  the  pencil,  but  also 
the  graining  was  often  very  effective  for  giving  a  lithographic-like 
appearance  to  the  enlargement. 

Herr  Frank  employed  a  very  simple  means  for  equalising  the  size  of 
bust  enlargements  done  from  various  negatives.  It  consisted  of  a  piece 
of  string  with  several  knots  on  it  attached  to  the  camera.  When  this 
string  was  held  before  the  picture  in  a  line  with  the  head  and  the 
camera  adjusted  till  they  were  found  to  just  cover  the  face  the  requisite 
gauge  was  reached  without  any  trouble.  The  heads  were  thus  ensured 
to  be  all  of  one  size. 

That  genial  photographer,  M.  Nadar,  has  built  a  magnificent  new 
studio  over  an  old  stable,  and  has  converted  the  latter  into  a  large  re¬ 
ception  room,  where  also  lectures  and  scientific  soirees  may  be  held. 
For  this  purpose  he  proposes  placing  in  it  a  new  lime  light,  which  is 
to  be  constructed  to  burn  under  an  air-exhausted  bell  glass,  so  that  the 
lime  cylinder  may  remain  unconsumed.  The  new  glass  room  is  made  of 
glass  on  three  sides  and  is  square.  It  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  divisible 
into  small  studios,  where  small  portraits  can  be  taken  several  at  a  time, 
or  it  may  be  thrown  all  into  one  for  taking  large  groups,  &c. 

The  renowned  studio  of  M.  Reutlinger  has  suffered  a  good  deal  from 
its  German  name,  but  is,  notwithstanding,  still  much  frequented  on 
account  of  his  productions.  It  is  very  small  and  narrow,  and  on 
account  of  that,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  reflections  from  surround¬ 
ing  houses,  much  skill  on  the  part  of  M.  Reutlinger  is  necessary  for 
the  regulation  of  his  curtains.  This,  in  judging  of  his  works,  deserves 
'  to  be  taken  into  account. 

The  studio  of  M.  Walery  also  deserves  notice,  were  it  for  nothing 
else  than  the  princely  magnificence  with  which  it  has  recently  been 
refitted.  He  occupies  an  entire  building,  and  devotes  the  establish¬ 
ment  chiefly  to  the  production  of  cai’bon  and  relief-printed  pictures, 
which  are  really  of  a  beauty  which  one  might  naturally  expect  from 
such  a  place. 

M.  Dagron,  who  distinguished  himself  during  the  siege  by  making 
the  microscopic  copies  of  letters  and  despatches  for  the  pigeon  post,  is 
now  making,  besides  such  things,  a  new  sort  of  painted  enamel  photo¬ 
graph,  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  enamel  paintings  now  so  much 
used  in  jewellery. 

The  firm  of  Goupil  and  Co.,  whose  establishment  is  at  Asnieres, 
near  Paris,  is  sufficiently  known  by  its  reproductions  of  paintings  and 
for  its  printing.  The  paintings  are  copied  in  the  open  air  on  terraces 
by  the  Seine— -a  most  admirable  position  for  the  purpose,  the  place 
being  so  advantageously  situated  for  light,  &c.  They  print  a  good  deal 
on  albumenised  paper,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  by  the  Woodbury 
process — one  so  well  known  as  only  to  need  mentioning.  They  produce 
pictures  for  illuminated  windows,  using  glass  positives  of  the  size  of 
8  x  10,  and  they  are  making  copper  plate  for  printing  by  means  of  a 
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lead  impression  taken  from  the  gelatine  matrix,  which  is  subsequently 
coppered  by  the  galvanic  battery.  The  manager  of  the  works,  M. 
Roussilon,  has  succeeded,  after  many  experiments,  in  giving  a  graining 
to  the  gelatine,  which  is  subsequently  taken  up  by  the  lead  and  the 
copper  plate,  and  whereby  a  grand  appearance  is  given  to  the  picture. 

An  electro-magnetic  apparatus  of  an  extraordinary  size,  which,  is 
driven  by  a  steam-engine,  furnishes  the  electric  light  for  enlarging.  It 
is  so  strong  that  for  enlargements  of  the  size  of  a  single  sheet  of  paper 
an  exposure  of  ten  minutes  suffices.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  new 
hydraulic  press  capable  of  putting  on  an  enormous  pressure  on  a  surface, 
and  which  is  to  be  used  for  printing  by  the  Woodbury  process  from  larger 
lead  matrices  than  the  10  x  S,  which  is  hitherto  the  largest  which  has 
been  attained. 

In  conclusion  :  Herr  Luckhardt  exhibited  a  carbon  print  which  came 
from  the  hands  of  M.  Geruzet,  of  Brussels.  This  gentleman  employed 
this  process  exclusively  in  his  portraiture  for  large  pictures  of  10  x  22. 
The  carbon  paper  can  be  made  in  any  desired  tone,  which,  of  course, 
renders  it  easy  to  imitate  the  brown  tint  of  the  silver  prints  ;  and, 
seeing  that  it  is  a  process  so  much  more  permanent,  its  wider  dissemi¬ 
nation  among  the  profession  is  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

The  President  thanked  Herr  Luckhardt  for  his  very  interesting  com¬ 
munication  ;  and,  after  a  further  communication  regarding  the  Exhi¬ 
bition,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meeting  of  June  6th,  last,  the  President,  Dr.  Yogel,  occupied 
the  chair,  and,  after  the  usual  preliminary  business,  a  letter  was  read 
from  Herr  Schone,  of  New  York,  counselling  the  Society  to  see  that 
German  photographers  were  well  represented  at  the  great  exhibition 
which  is  projected  in  America.  The  New  York  Society  had  decided  to 
have  a  splendid  collective  exhibition  of  their  own  at  the  Buffalo 
gathering,  and  their  example  might  well  be  imitated  in  the  old  country. 

The  lively  interest  these  emigrated  Germans  take  in  the  old  country 
is  indeed  remarkable.  No  meeting  passes  without  some  communication 
from  them  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  due  more  to  their  feeling  themselves  more 
definitely  in  a  foreign  land  and  amongst  people  of  a  strange  tongue  than 
from  greater  patriotism  that  it  is  so.  Herr  Schone  was  not  alone  on 
this  occasion,  for 

Herr  Rocher,  of  Chicago,  sent  some  specimens  of  brilliant  enamel 
photographs.  They  looked  like  gelatinised  prints,  but  were  not  so,  the 
effect  being  simply  due  to  the  high  burnish  which  the  surface  received 
on  a  hot  plate. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  a  polygonal  dish  or  tray,  coated  with  a  black 
substance  and  japanned,  which  was  purchasable  anywhere  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  article  of  luxury.  For  some  six  weeks  it  had  been  used  by  him 
with  the  best  results  as  a  negative  silver  bath.  During  that  time  not 
the  least  harm  had  come  either  to  the  bath  or  the  dish.  The  gold 
figuring  on  the  bottom  remained  as  fresh  as  when  it  was  bought.  He 
had  left  the  silver  in  it  for  fully  eight  hours  at  a  stretch,  when  the  tray 
was  new,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  found  a  very  slight  quantity  of 
organic  substance,  easily  removable  by  a  drop  or  two  of  permanganated 
potash.  Since  that  time  the  bath  has  often  lain  in  it  for  two  or  three 
days  without  suffering  any  damage.  This  tray  recommends  itself  for 
its  lightness  as  well  as  safety.  It  can  be  bought  of  a  size  about  ten 
inches  square  for  two  and  a-half  thalers  (about  7s.  6d.),  but  it  was  Dr. 
Vogel’s  opinion  that  if  the  gilding  were  dispensed  with  it  could  be  made 
much  cheaper. 

Some  other  things  disposed  of,  Herr  Prlimm  proceeded  to  give  an 
account  of  his  visit  to  the  Vienna  Exhibition.  It  is  unnecessary  here 
to  repeat  that  criticism  in  detail ;  we  have  already  been  favoured,  in 
common  with  our  readers,  with  some  admirable  and  discriminating 
criticism  upon  all  photographic  matters  to  be  found  there.  We  merely 
remark,  therefore,  that  Herr  Priirnm  gives  a  candid  account  of  its 
merits,  and,  though  naturally  upholding  Iris  own  country,  refuses  no  just 
praise  to  the  work  of  the  foreigner.  He  is  disposed  to  award  the  palm 
amongst  the  exhibitors  to  his  countryman,  Herr  Kurtz,  of  New  York. 
There  appears  to  have  been  still  a  great  deal  of  confusion  when  he  was 
there,  and  things  were  badly  hung  or  hung  promiscuously  and  frag- 
mentarily.  A  row  of  staring,  garish  oil  pictures,  for  instance,  was  placed 
beside  some  sober,  ordinary  photographs  in  the  German  section,  to 
the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  latter.  This  so  shocked  Herr  Priimm  that 
he  wrote  to  the  Central  Commission  on  the  subject,  beseeching  them  to 
try  and  have  things  better  arranged,  lest  through  such  mistakes  alone 
the  Exhibition  might  fail  to  come  up  to  the  standard  of  other  nations. 
A  copy  of  this  letter  was  read  to  the  meeting  and  approved. 

At  the  same  time  Dr.  Zenker  forwarded  a  protest  against  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  arrangements  which  he  at  the  cost  of  so  much  time,  care, 
and  money  had  striven  to  perfect,  namely,  against  the  above  system 
of  mixture  of  the  oil  paintings  with  the  plain  photographs.  While  in 
Vienna  he  had  endeavoured  to  keep  them  apart  from  the  photographic 
section  altogether. 

Herr  Priimm  was  warmly  thanked  for  his  endeavours  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  which  thanks  the  members  cordially  joined.  Some  proposals 
were  then  made  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  Society  interfering  in  the 
matter  ;  but  Herr  Priimm  said  that  he  had  received  an  answer  to  their 
protest  from  an  influential  quarter,  assigning  reasons  and  promising 


remedies,  and  that  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  Dr.  Vogel  was  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  a  week  or  so  to  Vienna  as  a  juryman,  he  thought  rendered  anv 
further  action  unnecessary.  In  a  note  Dr.  Aogel  says  that  the  event 
proved  this  course  to  be  right.  The  evils  were  remedied  when  he  went 
to  Vienna. 

There  was  some  further  talk  on  the  all-engrossing  subject  of  the 
Exhibition,  but  it  cannot  have  any  interest  for  our  readers,  and  as  the 
rest  of  the  time  of  the  meeting  was  occupied  wholly  with  this  subject 
it  is  unnecessary  to  prolong  our  report. 

- - 

Cflmsjjjntiuiue. 


Description  of  M.  L£on  Viral’s  Process  of  Piioto-Polychromy. _ 

Glazed  Cameo  Card  Portraits.— Negative  Varnishes.— Count 
de  Courten’s  Process  for.  Printing  Glass  Transparencies. 

In  my  last  letter  I  mentioned  having  received  from  M.  L4on  Vidal,  of 
Marseilles,  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Marseilles,  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  his  new  process  of  photo-polychromy,  promising  to  describe 
it  more  minutely  in  the  present  letter.  It  is  an  ornamental  design  in 
about  a  dozen  different  colours — some  pale  and  delicate,  others  dark 
and  rich.  The  print  is  about  four  inches  square,  and  is  mounted 
upon  cardboard.  The  dark  colours  stand  up  in  bold  relief.  In  the 
centre  of  the  design  is  a  small  circular  space  enclosing  a  photographic 
copy  of  a  well-known  engraving,  in  close  imitation  of  a  common  silver 
print. 

I  am  bound  to  say  there  is  no  particular  beauty  in  this  specimen  ; 
but  it  is  a  most  marvellous  and  successful  example  of  a  singular  new 
process  of  photography,  and  is  as  utterly  unlike  anything  that  I  have 
hitherto  seen  done  in  photography  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine  a  thing  to 
be.  The  idea  suggested  is  that  of  a  common  silver  print — the  copy  of 
the  engraving — which  has  been  surrounded  by  a  design  painted  by 
brush  in  a  variety  of  different  colours ;  but  in  the  letter  which  accom¬ 
panies  this  singular  specimen  M.  Vidal  assures  me— and  I  accept  his 
word  unhesitatingly  for  the  truth  of  the  statement — that  the  print  is 
a  photograph  pure  and  simple,  and  has  not  been  manipulated  by  the 
brush  in  any  way.  He  states,  moreover,  that  it  is  possible  to  produce 
by  pure  photography  a  coloured  portrait  equal  to  the  most  beautifully- 
finished  miniature  ;  and  he  promises  to  send  me  one  in  a  few  days,  as 
soon  as  he  has  read  his  paper  and  exhibited  his  specimens  before  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences. 

In  the  meantime  I  will  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  nature  of  his  pro¬ 
cess  in  its  simplest  form,  from  a  description  supplied  by  himself,  and 
which  differs  in  one  important  respect  from  that  which  is  contained  in 
the  specification  of  his  patent. 

The  process  is  not  that  which  I,  in  common  with  many  others,  have 
supposed.  The  various  colours  of  the  print  are  not  produced  by  apply¬ 
ing  different  layers  of  pigment,  one  above  the  other,  to  a  temporary 
support,  then  printing  through  them  to  various  depths,  developing, 
transferring,  &c.  The  process  consists  in  performing  as  many  separate 
operations,  and  employing  as  many  separate  negatives  as  there  are  dif¬ 
ferent  colours  in  the  print.  In  order  to  make  this  clear,  let  us  suppose 
that  there  are  to  be  three  colours  in  the  print,  viz.,  red,  blue,  and 
yellow.  There  must,  then,  be  taken  three  negatives  of  the  subject,  all 
alike.  One  of  these  is  laid  upon  a  retouching-frame,  and  every  part  of 
it  is  stopped  out  which  is  not  required  to  print  a  red  colour ;  the  same 
is  done  with  one  of  the  others  with  respect  to  the  blue  colour,  and  with 
the  remaining  negative  with  respect  to  the  yellow.  The  three  negatives 
having  been  thus  prepared  three  pigmented  papers  are  taken,  viz.,  a 
red,  a  blue,  and  a  yellow,  and  these  are  excited  by  means  of  bichromate 
of  potash  in  the  usual  way,  and  are  exposed  each  under  the  respective 
negative  which  has  been  prepared  for  it.  After  exposure  the  prints  are 
developed  and  transferred  to  sheets  of  paper  called  papier  vtgttql  (which 
is  a  sort  of  transparent  tracing  paper),  and  which  have  been  previously 
prepared  with  a  saturated  solution  of  white  lac  in  alcohol.  This  done  the 
coloured  prints  are  coated  with  gelatine.  It  now  only  remains  to  transfer 
these  prints,  one  above  the  other,  to  the  final  support.  To  effect  this  each 
print  has  to  be  transferred  separately,  and  allowed  to  dry  before  another 
is  transferred  and  superposed.  In  this  operation,  which  I  need  not 
describe,  the  transparent  paper  which  has  served  as  a  temporary  sup¬ 
port  is  removed  by  soaking  it  in  alcohol.  In  the  final  result  there  will 
be  some  parts  where  each  colour  will  appear  pure  and  single,  and  other 
parts  wdiere  the  colours  will  overlap  and  combine  so  as  to  produce 
mixture  and  gradation. 
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Such  is  the  process  of  M.  Leon  Vidal,  and  it  will  be  seen  to  be  simply 
an  extension  of  carbon  printing.  The  question  will  at  once  occur  to  the 
reader  whether  it  would  not  be  easier  to  colour  a  common  photograph  in 
the  usual  way.  It  seems  to  me  that  where  a  large  number  of  coloured 
photographs  of  the  same  subject  are  required  M.  Vidal’s  process  maybe 
the  simpler  of  the  two,  and  it  could  be  employed  by  persons  who  have 
no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  use  of  the  brush.  Time  and  experience 
only  can  decide  how  far  this  new  process  may  be  commercially  avail¬ 
able;  meanwhile,  we  should  all  feel  grateful  to  its  author  for  an  inte¬ 
resting  addition  to  our  resources.  It  will  probably  give  an  impetus  to 
the  production  of  coloured  photographs  of  all  kinds ;  and  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  of  their  favourable  reception  by  the  public  if  nicely 
done.  It  seems  to  open  quite  a  new  branch  of  industry. 

Those  who  -wish  to  experiment  with  this  process  would  do  well,  I 
think,  to  try  their  hand  at  first  upon  bouquets  of  flowers,  because  the 
necessary  series  of  negatives  could  be  easily  taken,  and  the  result  would 
be  very  striking  and  encouraging.  Portraiture  and  landscape  would 
not  only  involve  more  mechanical  difficulties,  but  a  more  highly  culti¬ 
vated  taste. 

Those  who  prepare  pigmented  papers  for  sale  will  do  well  to  make 
arrangements  for  meeting  a  demand  which  will  no  doubt  shortly  arise 
for  papers  of  a  large  variety  of  different  colours. 

M.  Vidal’s  process  is  patented  in  France,  and  will  also  be  patented  in 
England.  I  have  sent  to  our  Editors  the  specimen  alluded  to  in  this 
letter,  and  it  will  no  doubt  be  exhibited  at  the  office  of  this  Journal  in 
London.  All  scepticism  respecting  it  must  be  removed  when  we  I’eflect 
on  the  high  status  and  well-known  character  of  the  inventor,  and  on  the 
steps  which  he  has  taken  to  bring  his  process  into  notice.  It  is  quite 
impossible  that  there  should  be  any  deception  in  the  matter.  The 
statements  made  in  his  letter  to  me  respecting  his  process  are,  I  firmly 
believe,  literally  true,  and  contain  not  the  slightest  exaggeration.  He 
is  an  amateur  of  the  highest  standing  in  France,  who  has  taken  up  carbon 
printing  from  the  very  first  and  experimented  largely  with  it.  M.  Lacan, 
in  the  last  number  of  the  journal  which  he  edits,  repeats  his  assertion 
that  portraits  printed  in  colours  by  this  process  are  equal  to  beautiful 
miniatures ;  and  he  says  he  is  sure  that  the  public  will  be  charmed  with 
these  pretty  pictures  w'hich  the  light  paints  and  harmonises  so  well. 

A  little  treatise  on  dry  collodion,  by  M.  A.  de  Constant-Delessert, 
has  just  been  published  by  M.  Gauthier-Villars,  Quai  des  Grands, 
Augustins,  Paris  ;  price  two  francs. 

Paper  prepared  with  nitro-glucose  for  enlargements  by  development, 
not  being  a  commercial  article  in  England,  it  may  interest  my  readers 
to  be  informed  that  it  can  be  obtained  both  from  M.  H.  Carette,  31, 
Rue  d’Enghien,  and  from  M.  L.  Puech,  21,  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  Paris. 

On  my  way  to  England  I  spent  a  few  hours  with  my  friend  M. 
Mevius,  of  Rennes,  who  has  a  splendid  photographic  portrait  establish¬ 
ment — one  of  the  finest  in  France,  if  not  in  Europe.  I  found  him  full 
of  enthusiasm  about  a  very  charming  novelty  in  card  portraiture  which 
he  is  introducing  with  much  success.  It  consists  in’ glazing  the  cards 
with  gelatine  before  submitting  them  to  the  cameo  press.  The  im¬ 
proved  effect  is  wonderful,  and  cameos  thus  treated  are  really  as 
beautiful  as  enamels,  which  they  resemble  very  closely.  He  charges  a 
franc  extra  for  each  card  treated  in  this  way,  and  people  are  only  too 
ready  to  give  it.  There  is  some  little  secret  in  the  process,  for  he 
cannot  do  it  quite  successfully  himself,  and,  therefore,  sends  his  cards 
every  day  to  Paris  to  be  glazed.  They  are  returned  with  great  punc¬ 
tuality  the  day  after,  and  the  person  who  does  them  must  be  making 
lots  of  money  by  the  business.  None  of  the  processes  that  have  been 
described  in  the  journals  answer  perfectly,  so  far  as  M.  Mevius  has 
tried  them,  because  the  wax  which  is  first  applied  to  the  glass  before 
the  films  of  collodion  and  gelatine  seem3  to  leave  a  dirty  stain  upon  the 
glaze,  and  he  is  satisfied  that  no  wax,  or  any  similar  film,  is  employed 
in  the  Paris  process.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  glass  plate  were  first 
cleaned  with  an  acid,  and  the  collodion  film  immersed  in  some  dilute 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  before  the  application  of  the  gelatine, 
that  the  glazed  print  would  then  leave  the  glass  plate  very  readily, 
without  the  necessity  for  waxing  the  plate.  On  this  point  I  should  much 
like  to  have  a  little  further  information.  Card  portraits  thus  treated 
gain  so  very  much  in  beauty  that  our  Editors  would  do  well  to  let  us 
■have  all  the  reliable  information  which  they  can  procure  on  this  subject. 
M.  Mevius  is  introducing  also,  with  some  success,  the  Victoria  card. 

What  I  admire  much  in  his  establishment  is  the  perfect  order,  neat¬ 
ness,  and  system  which  prevails  in  every  department. 


Although  his  negatives  are  as  nearly  perfect  as  any  man’s  can  be,  yet 
he  employs  largely  a  retouching  process.  The  method  consists  in 
rubbing  the  part  to  be  retouched  with  finely-powdered  resin,  which 
gives  a  tooth  to  the  varnish,  and  then  retouching  with  lead  pencil. 
His  print-cutting  machine,  which  is  one  of  Ch.  Dauvois’,  is  very 
simple  and  ingenious,  but  requires  to  be  used  with  care,  and  the  prints 
should  always  be  fixed  and  well  dried  before  they  are  trimmed  in  it. 
He  has  had  it  several  years  in  use,  and  it  has  not  yet  got  out  of  order. 

I  have  also  spent  a  few  hours  with  my  friend  Mr.  Bailey,  the  manu¬ 
facturing  chemist  at  Wolverhampton,  and  we  have  had  a  long  talk 
about  varnishes.  He  has  given  me  samples  of  a  great  variety  of 
different  gum  resins  to  experiment  with  on  my  return  home.  His  own 
belief  is  that  there  is  nothing  to  come  up  to  lac  dissolved  in  alcohol; 
and  as  for  gum  thus,  he  believes  it  will  be  found  utterly  worthless. 
He  has  faith  in  chloroform  as  a  solvent,  and  thinks  that  something 
valuable  may  turn  up  from  trying  it. 

Apropos  of  varnishes,  the  Count  de  Courten  believes  in  a  very  thin 
film,  and  after  varnishing  a  plate  he  holds  it  up  and  taps  it,  in  order 
that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  varnish  may  drip  off. 

Having  been  obliged  to  introduce  a  varnish  along  with  my  French 
collodions,  and  finding  lac  fail  somewhat  in  giving  brilliancy  to  the 
film  in  the  common  wet  process,  I  have  used  bleached  lac  to  satura¬ 
tion,  and  have  added  benzoin  to  it,  quantum  suff.  This  gives  a  film 
which  is  absolutely  as  brilliant  as  the  glass  itself.  I  am  still,  however, 
under  the  impression  that  it  would  not  stand  a  hot  sun  so  well  as  lac. 
Any  information  which  my  readers  can  give  me  on  the  subject  of 
varnish-making  will  be  gratefully  received.  In  return  I  will  frankly 
state  the  results  of  my  own  experiments. 

The  Count  de  Courten  recommends  the  following  method  of  printing 
glass  transparencies  for  the  stereoscope  : — 

He  prepares  a  dry  tannin  plate  according  to  the  process  described  in 
his  Manuel  Pratique — a  work  which  I  have  not  yet  seen  advertised, 
and  do  not  know  where  to  procure  it.  The  negative,  very  clean  and  free 
from  dust,  is  placed  in  an  ordinary  pressure-frame ;  the  dry  taunin 
plate  is  laid  upon  that,  with  a  black  pad  at  the  back,  and  the  whole  is 
exposed  to  light  in  the  usual  way.  The  time  required  in  diffused  light, 
near  a  window,  will  be  about  three  or  four  seconds.  The  exposure 
must  not  be  made  to  direct  sunshine.  The  image  is  then  developed, 
and  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  the  usual  way,  and  it  ought  to 
be  very  vigorous ;  but,  as  it  may  have  a  red,  disagreeable  colour,  it  is 
well  to  tone  it  with  gold.  This  is  done  by  placing  the  plate  in  the 
same  toning  bath  as  is  used  for  toning  positive  paper  prints.  The  effect 
is  quickly  produced,  and  the  tone  is  rich  and  harmonious.  A  second 
short  immersion  in  hyposulphite  stops  the  action,  and  then  another 
good  washing  completes  the  process. 

The  print,  neither  varnished  nor  gummed,  is  placed  face  to  face  with 
a  finely-ground  glass,  and  the  two  plates  are  then  fastened  together  by 
bands  of  paper  gummed  round  their  edges. 

Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  prints  produced  in  this  way  will  be 
seen  reversed,  which  would  be  a  formidable  objection  to  the  method. 
By  far  the  simplest  and  best  way  of  printing  transparencies  is  in  a 
copying  camera.  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion  after  fairly  trying 
every  other  published  process.  With  a  copying  camera  one  is  not 
obliged  to  use  dry  plates,  and  the  copy  need  not  be  the  exact  size  of 
the  original.  If  tannin  plates  are  used  they  may  be  exposed  wet,  and 
toned  in  the  manner  described  by  the  Count;  but  I  greatly  prefer 
plates  which  have  been  prepared  with  albumen. 

Ground  glass,  however  fine,  makes  too  coarse  a  backing  for  trans¬ 
parencies.  We  want  a  good  substitute  for  it.  Will  our  Editors  give 
us  a  hint  ? 

Large  developed  prints  upon  paper,  waxed,  and  viewed  in  a  box 
through  a  hole  at  the  end,  which  is  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  print, 
make  capital  transparencies,  and  I  imagine  they  would  look  well  if 
nicely  coloured  with  transparent  washes  of  oil  paint. 

Stoah  Vicarage,  near  Chester,  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

August  9,  1873. 

— ♦ — 

MR.  GORDON’S  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— -Will  you  allow  me  to  mention  in  your  Journal  that  I 
am  not  the  writer  of  a  letter,  signed  “D,”  which  appeared  in  the 
last  number. 
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My  reason  for  this  is  that  I  should  much  regret  any  one  thinking 
that  the  remarks  made  in  the  previous  number  by  some  one  shielding 
himself  under  the  name  of  “Iconoclast”  had  called  forth  any  reply 
from  me.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  R.  Manners  Gordon-. 

London,  August  11,  1873. 

[We  can  readily  remove  any  misapprehension  that  may  exist  con¬ 
cerning  the  authorship  of  the  letter  signed  “D,”  by  stating  that  it  was 
written  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham,  of  Regent-street,  who,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  has  given  us  full  permission  to  publish  his  name  on 
this  occasion.  The  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Debenham,  as  “  D.,” 
that  a  definite  time  be  determined  upon  during  which  the  subscribers 
keep  the  process  secret  has  proved  the  cause  of  our  receiving  several 
letters  upon  the  subject,  all,  without  exception,  expressing  approval 
of  the  suggestion.— Eds.] 


PALMAM  QUI  MERUIT,  FERAT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Mr.  Gough,  in  his  letter  in  your  last  number,  entirely 
loses  sight  of  the  real  question  at  issue.  Allow  me  to  recall  his  attention 
to  it.  Mr.  Gough,  on  the  27th  June,  states  that  Sayce  and  Bolton’s 
formula  was  used  for  certain  negatives  and  that  no  changes  in  it  im¬ 
proved  the  quality  of  collodio-bromide  negatives.  Mr.  Gough  further 
went  on  to  say  that  the  said  formula  contained  eight  grains  of  bromide  of 
cadmium  and  silver  in  proportion.  I  ventured  to  point  out  to  Mr. 
Gough  that  he  was  in  error  in  speaking  of  Sayce  and  Bolton’s  formula 
in  that  way,  seeing  that  it  was  three  grains  of  bromide  and  four  grains 
of  silver,  and  that  the  formula  which  he  imagined  to  be  Sayce  and 
Bolton’s  was  in  reality  one  of  Mr.  Sayce’s  own,  and  published  some 
time  afterwards. 

Mr.  Gough  repeated  his  error  in  your  issue  of  the  11th  of  July,  and 
again  said  that  Sayce  and  Bolton’s  formula  was  as  he  had  stated  it. 
As,  however,  anyone  referring  to  your  issue  of  September  9,  1864,  will 
find  that  Mr.  Gough  was  wrong,  I  need  not  pursue  this  subject. 

I  pointed  out  in  a  subsequent  letter  that  none  of  the  well-known 
Liverpool  workers  used  the  Sayce  and  Bolton  formula,  to  which  Mr. 
Gough  replied  that  if  they  did  not  use  the  Sayce  and  Bolton  formula, 
erhaps  I  would  tell  him  what  one  of  them  did  use,  viz.,  Mr.  Mawdsley. 

pointed  out  to  Mr.  Gough  that  Mr.  Mawdsley  published  a  formula 
containing  eleven  grains  of  silver,  and  that  he,  therefore,  certainly  did 
not  use  the  Sayce  and  Bolton  formula  of  four  grains. 

Now  Mr.  Gough  says  in  your  last  issue  that  I  do  not  give  him  the 
preservative  which  that  gentleman  uses,  nor  other  matters  that  he  may 
add  to  his  emulsion.  The  question  as  to  which  preservative  is  used  has 
as  much  to  say  to  the  original  formula  for  the  collodio-bromide  process 
as  Tenterden  steeple  has  to  the  Goodwin  sands ;  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Gough 
may  perhaps  remember  that  Mr.  Sayce  recommended  the  use  of  the 
emulsion  wet,  and  in  that  case,  of  course,  with  no  preservative. 

I  must  therefore  decline  to  gratify  Mr.  Gough’s  curiosity  as  to  any  of 
Mr.  Mawdsley’s  secrets,  the  only  points  that  I  have  to  prove  being 
that  no  good  collodio-bromide  workers  use  the  Sayce  and  Bolton 
formula  of  three  grains  of  bromide  and  four  grains  of  silver,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  many  do,  and  Mr.  Gough  among  them,  use  Mr. 
Sayce’s  own  formula,  which  he  alone  worked  out  and  brought  to 
a  successful  issue. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  Stuart  Wortley. 

August  11,  1873. 


GELATINE  EMULSIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — We  have  had  lately  from  our  photographic  masters 
and  teachers  many  fervent  exhortations  to  attempt  some  improvement 
in  our  method  of  taking  negatives.  “  Let  us  aim  at  taking  the  clouds 
in  the  sky  and  delineating  the  objects  in  the  foreground  at  one  ope¬ 
ration,”  says  one.  “Let  us  never  be  satisfied  until  we  can  catch  the 
fleeting  smile  and  the  deep  fold  of  the  velvet  robe  at  the  same 
moment!”  cries  another.  Well,  it  will  be  gratifying  to  these  enthusi¬ 
astic  gentlemen  to  know  that  hosts  of  experimenters  have  been  trying 
to  accomplish  the  hitherto  impossible  feat  hinted  at  above,  and  it  is 
astonishing  to  find  how  many  have  thought  that  it  is  to  be  done  by 
finding  a  substitute  for  collodion.  In  the  wide  fields  of  nature,  can 
nothing  be  found  to  work  so  well  as  a  medium  for  silver  salts  as  a 
solution  of  gun-cotton  ? 

I  was  firmly  convinced  by  some  experiments  I  tried  five  years  ago 
that  gelatine  had  some  important  qualities,  and  that,  if  we  only  knew 
how  to  use  it,  great  advantages  would  be  secured.  I  set  myself  the 
task  of  finding  out  how  to  work  it ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  most  wearisome 
failures,  I  persevered  till  I  could  get  a  negative  as  certainly  with  the 
gelatine  emulsion  as  I  could  with  the  collodion  and  silver  bath.  But 
then  there  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  an  even  film — of  keeping  the 
plate  for  some  minutes  in  a  horizontal  position  till  the  gelatine  sets. 
No  difficulty  at  all.  I  can  coat  twelve  plates  in  ten  minutes,  and  have 
never  had  a  levelling-stand  in  my  possession. 

I  simply  pour  the  emulsion  on  the  plate  and  drain  off  the  excess,  and 
place  the  plate  flat  on  a  shelf  or  table,  or  anything  tolerably  level  that 
is  in  my  way.  Is  it  not  as  easy  to  place  a  plate  flat  on  a  horizont;  1 


surface  as  it  is  to  set  it  on  edge  against  a  wall.  If  the  emulsion  runs 
about  and  refuses  to  set  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  decomposition  has 
commenced  and  that  the  emulsion  is  not  fit  for  use.  There  is  something 
wrong  in  the  emulsion  when  a  levelling-stand  is  required  to  get  an  even 
film.  I  have  entirely  vanquished  this  mechanical  stumbling-block. 

The  weak  point  of  the  gelatino-bromide  emulsion  is  its  liability  to  de¬ 
compose,  as  I  have  found  out  to  my  cost  lately.  In  a  moderate  tempe¬ 
rature  it  will  keep  for  weeks ;  but  in  spite  of  all  the  antiseptics  I  am 
acquainted  with  it  will  ferment  if  the  thermometer  rises  above  70°.  I 
have  determined,  therefore,  not  to  send  out  any  more  emulsion  until  I 
have  found  a  sure  mode  of  preserving  it,  but  to  confine  myself  to  the 
making  of  dry  plates  which  will  keep  any  time.  I  do  not  consider 
the  liability  of  the  emulsion  to  decompose  any  serious  objection  to  the 
process,  because  a  man  kneed  not  make  a  drachm  more  than  he  wants, 
and  he  can  make  as  many  dry  plates  in  an  hour  as  he  can  use  in  a  year. 
Of  course  the  emulsion  cannot  become  an  article  of  commerce,  though 
the  dry  plates  may,  and  undoubtedly  will. 

I  have  a  few  experiments  in  hand  to  determine,  if  possible,  whether  it 
can  be  kept,  and  I  will  publish  the  result  in  about  a  month  from  this 
date.  My  customers  who  have  been  troubled  with  some  of  the  decom¬ 
posed  emhlsion  shall  have  some  dry  plates  very  shortly  to  try  in  the 
place  of  the  unfortunate  bottles  ;  but  they  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  as  I 
have  received  a  warning  from  the  post-office,  and  must  not  venture  to 
send  glass  again. 

But,  after  all,  as  Mr.  Sutton  very  truly  says,  the  question  w'hether  a 
process  involves  a  little  more  or  less  trouble  is  not  wmrth  a  moment’s 
consideration,  the  all-important  query  is — How  can  we  get  the  best 
negative?  I  for  one  should  like  to  know,  and  I  am  quite  w’illing  to 
assist  in  solving  the  problem  by  bringing  my  plates  into  open  contest 
against  all  comers.  If  they  turn  out  to  be  no  improvement  let  them 
sink  into  oblivion  ;  but  if,  as  I  believe,  they  wfill  be  found  to  give  a 
more  perfect  scale  of  gradation  from  light  to  shade,  with  other  advan¬ 
tages,  let  the  world  know  it. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  Burgess. 

Atigust  12,  1873. 

— ♦ — 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPENSATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  fear  that  the  basis  on  which  photographic  inventors 
place  their  hopes  of  compensation  for  their  labours  is  too  small  to 
bear  any  great  crop  of  result.  When  Mr.  Gordon  offers  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic  world  the  best  results  of  several  years  of  experiment  for  what, 
after  all,  would  be  at  the  highest  of  his  estimates  a  very  small  return 
for  the  outlay  of  time  and  expense  it  has  cost  him,  and  found  the  public 
completely  indifferent,  as  it  seemed,  one  would  say  that  dry-plate 
photography  at  least  was  of  very  little  account  in  the  world.  I  do  not 
know  how  Mr.  Burgess’s  proposition  has  succeeded,  and  doubt  if  as 
well,  in  spite  of  his  more  modest  terms.  I  question,  in  fact,  if  any 
discovery  or  invention  in  photography  has  compensated  its  author  for 
his  expenses  in  investigation  from  Archer  and  Fox  Talbot  down ;  and 
if  those  main  discoveries  of  the  art  have  not  paid  expenses,  what  shall 
be  expected  from  minor  modifications  ? 

It  is  discouraging  to  investigators  not  possessed  of  abundant  means 
for  their  investigations  to  feel  that  there  is  no  compensation  to  be  hoped 
for,  or  even  the  means  of  enabling  them  to  extend  their  researches,  but 
I  believe  it  will  be  so  accepted.  The  public  interested  is  not  sufficiently 
large.  It  will  be  undoubtedly  for  the  interests  of  Mr.  Mawdsley  or 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  who  employ  their  knowledge  to  benefit  their 
commercial  enterprises,  to  discover  and  apply  new  methods  in  dry- plate 
work  ;  but  I  fear  that  if  we  went  over  the  list  of  those  who  might  be 
called  successful  dry-plate  workers,  we  should  not  make  a  very  large 
catalogue.  I  don’t  believe  it  would  number  fifty,  and  it  is  clear  that 
of  these  not  one-half  are  interested  to  the  amount  of  £5  in  having  a 
process  which  does  the  best  dry-plate  work  known. 

I  presume  Mr.  Pollitt,  whose  albumen  plates  are  well  known,  but  not 
nearly  so  well  as  they  ought  to  be,  could  utilise  Mr.  Gordon’s  discovery 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  public  by  giving  us  a  perfect  albumen 
plate  which  will  keep  indefinitely  and  not  blister;  Avhether  it  would  pay 
him  to  take  the  process  at  Mr.  Gordon’s  price  I  doubt. 

In  fact,  I  suppose  there  are  many  amateurs,  like  myself,  who  ex¬ 
periment  largely  from  the  love  of  the  work,  but  if  they  want  to  do 
serious  photographing,  either  work  wet  or  buy  commercial  plates.  A 
man  to  succeed  with  any  process  must  devote  himself  largety  to  it.  I 
experiment  in  every  way ;  but  if  I  want  to  do  a  serious  day’s  work,  I 
use  __ — . — — ’s  plates,  because  I  find  them  average  better  and  more 
trustworthy  than  those  which  I  prepare  myself,  but  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  these  plates  should  be  better  than  mine  who  only  work  now 
and  then  a  day. 

The  proper  course,  then,  for  any  discoverers  of  processes  is  to  take 
them  to  some  one  who  can  use  them  commercially,  and  by  so  perfecting 
and  cheapening  the  commercial  plates  to  benefit  the  whole  photographic 
community.  If  I  should  make  an  important  discovery  in  dry-plate 
working  I  should  offer  it  to  Mr.  Mawdsley,  Mr.  Rouch,  or  Colonel 
Wortley,  and  use  the  plates  they  made  by  the  aid  of  it ;  for  Mr.  Gor-' 
don’s  success  makes  it  clear  that  the  public  has  no  great  confidence  in 
its  ability  to  utilise  his  discovery,  and  would  have  less  in  any  I  should 
offer  it.  '  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  much  risk  of  error  in  saying  tha 
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there  are  not  so  many  amateurs  in  England  who  could  work  Mr.  Gor¬ 
don’s  process  successfully  as  would  make  up  the  number  he  requires. 
I  think  this  may  be  set  down  as  the  real  cause  of  the  feeble  response 
for  the  perfected  albumen  process. 

The  objections  of  “  Iconoclast  ”  are,  it  seems  to  me,  very  ill  f oiinded. 
No  one  is  obliged  to  abstain  from  talking  about  collodio-albumen  be¬ 
cause  he  happens  to  be  in  possession  of  Mr.  Gordon’s  secret— he  is 
obliged  not  to  publish  it  until  those  who  become  (jointly  with  himself) 
proprietors  of  it  consent  to  its  publication;  everything  he  knew  before 
lie  may  do  as  he  see  fit  with.  If  the  subscribers  agree  to  make  it  known 
to  the  world  as  soon  as  they  have  paid  the  subscription  for  it,  nothing 
will  prevent  them;  and  if  there  are,  as  “Iconoclast”  says,  amateurs 
enough  in  England  who  are  willing  and  capable  of  making  known  every¬ 
thing  that  can  be  known  on  any  dry  process  whatever,  the  question  then 
becomes  very  simple — Why  does  not  one  of  them  tell  us  Mr.  Gordon’s 
process?  “Iconoclast’s”  animadversions  are  ill-natured  and  unjust. 
If  anyone  who  has  devoted  time  and  means  to  the  development  of  cer¬ 
tain  ideas  of  practical  value  sees  fit  to  offer  to  the  world  the  result  of 
his  studies  for  a  compensation,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  do 
so ;  most  of  them,  in  fact,  have  tried  it  one  way  or  another,  and  the 
strongest  argument  I  can  find  against  photographic  secrets  is  that  they 
have  never  been  compensatory.  “Iconoclast’s”  reasoning  would  equally 
apply  to  patents  and  copyrights. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  that  if  the  public  were  sufficiently 
interested  to  pay  properly  for  photographic  improvements  we  should 
have  a  few  more  discovered  than  there  are  now.  It  is  all  very  fine  to 
talk  about  “  the  world  ”  and  generosity  towards  it,  but  the  fact  is  that, 
excepting  now  and  then  in  the  case  of  a  very  rich  man,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  so  mean  as  “the  world  ;”  and  when  one  puts  himself  on 
the  high  ground  of  pure  philanthropy  he  is  a  great  fool  who  gives 
‘  ‘  the  world  ”  anything  without  being  paid  for  it,  either  in  money 
or  something  he  values  equally. 

Eor  myself,  I  have  been  fool  enough  to  give  the  world  the  result  of 
my  experience,  as  far  as  it  is  trustworthy,  and  I  cannot  afford  to  make 
any  more  discoveries  ;  and  if  by  chance  I  should  happen  on  one  I  shall 
take  it  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  interested  commercially,  and  sell  it  to 
him  for  what  I  can  get,  just  as  I  would  a  book  to  a  publisher  or  a 
mechanical  discovery  to  a  mechanician.  If  I  offered  to  sell  my  dis¬ 
covery  I  should  be  treated  to  a  dose  of  abuse  by  “  Iconoclast,”  and  if  I 
claimed  honour  for  it  I  should  find  a  host  of  disputants  gather  round 
me,  all  anxious  to  show  that  I  discovered  nothing  but  that  some  one 
else,  long  ago,  discovered  it,  only  he  didn’t  discover  the  way  to  make 
it  of  use. 

As  to  my  opinion  of  the  collodio-albumen  process,  “Iconoclast” 
equally  mistakes  what  I  wrote,  and  have  always  written.  Where  the 
very  best  quality  of  work,  and  especially  in  small  negatives,  is  re¬ 
quired,  there  is  no  dry  process  comparable  to  the  albumen  processes ; 
but  for  general  uses  and  for  most  operators  emulsions  are  far  preferable. 
— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  J.  Stillman. 

8,  Altenburg  Gardens,  Clapham  Common, 

August  10,  1873. 

— « — 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DISCOVERIES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  been  watching  the  course  of  the  photographic 
public  in  reference  to  Mr.  Gordon’s  process,  the  fate  of  which  has  been 
j  ust  what  I  anticipated.  The  public  is  willing  to  accept  any  amount  of 
labour  and  all  the  discoveries  which  may  be  given  it,  but  if  one  asks 
any  compensation  he  gets  abused  as  a  man  who  tries  to  sell  the  brains 
of  other  people  ;  and  if  he  give  it  for  the  honour  of  it,  he  is  assailed  for 
having  tried  to  assume  the  distinctions  which  belonged  to  them. 

It  would  seem  that  a  majority  of  the  photographic  community  is  still 
(judging  by  public  expression)  composed  of  people  who  carp  and  rail  at 
any  one  who  pretends  to  discovery  of  any  kind  ;  who  pooh-pooh  it  if 
they  can — and  if  they  cannot  do  that,  abuse  the  inventor. 

What  is  a  man  to  do  who  has  made  a  discovery  ?  If  he  put  it  for¬ 
ward  with  a  claim  for  the  distinction  which  is  the  incentive  to  all  best 
work,  he  is  assailed  by  a  score  of  pretenders  to  prior  discovery  ;  if  he 
prefer  the  more  solid  recompense  of  pecuniary  reward,  he  has  some  one 
like  “  Iconoclast”  down  on  him  as  a  mercenary  fellow. 

There  is  no  organisation  and  no  authority  capable  of  offering  any  re¬ 
compense  to  discovery,  or  even  of  deciding  whether  there  is  discovery 
or  not. 

That  old  woman’s  tea  club — the  London  Photographic  Society — which 
just  has  life  enough  to  keep  a  better  organisation  out  of  the  field,  sits, 
and  pretends  to  do  something  for  the  advancement  of  photographic 
science  ;  but  what  it  has  done  except  give  opportunity  for  two  or  three 
querulous  persons  to  display  their  transcendent  merits,  hold  a  badly- 
managed  exhibition,  and  give  to  the  world  a  series  of  (for  the  most 
part)  utterly  frivolous  discussions  and  papers  on  cleaning  plates,  &c., 
&c.,  it  is  hard  to  see.  Claiming  seniority,  and  possessing  the  prestige 
of  the  oldest,  it  prevents  any  other  society  from  taking  recognition  of 
the  merits  of  discovery,  and  yet  never  recognises  anything  itself. 

If  a  scientific  man  make  a  discovery  he  lays  it  before  some  society 
capable  of  judging  of  its  merits,  and  receives  honour  according  to  his 
merit ;  but  if  his  invention  were  photographic,  and  he  were  simple  . 
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enough  to  lay  it  before  the  London  Photographic  Society,  the  result 
would  be  a  never-ending  wrangle,  in  which  the  gossips  of  the  society 
would  probably  agree  in  nothing  but  abusing  him  for  unfounded  pre¬ 
tentions.  If  he  had  the  most  valuable  facts  or  investigations  to 
communicate  the  Society  has  no  honour  to  confer — no  distinction,  i 
except  the  very  dubious  one  of  being  put  on  that  remarkable  body,  its  j 
Council,  where  he  may  study  for  a  year  the  best  way  to  neglect  the  I 
interests  of  photography  and  consult  those  of  certain  of  its  own  mem-  i 
bers  and  proteges  and  those  of  their  pets  and  proteges. 

This  distinguished  society  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  would  doubtless  have  1 
the  courage  to  render  such  honour  as  it  is  accustomed  to  give  (which,  so  I 
far  as  the  scientific  world  is  concerned,  is  none)  to  the  discoverer  of  a  new 
and  valuable  process  if  none  of  the  clique,  or  any  friend  of  any  of  them, 
was  in  a  position  to  dispute  the  credit ;  but  a  man  who  has  spent  several 
years  on  his  process  does  not  find  a  vote  of  thanks  of  the  Society  a  large 
inducement  to  part  with  the  result  of  his  labour. 

Most  men  would  be  willing  to  part  with  their  discoveries  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  such  honours  as  a  properly-constituted  and  efficient  society  could 
confer ;  but  such  a  society  would  not  be  the  property  of  a  petty  clique 
of  egotists  whose  aim  is  to  keep  it  closed  to  any  competition  with  their  I 
ambitions,  but  would  have  to  show  itself  cognisant  of  the  interests  of 
the  outside  public  as  well  as  those  of  photography. 

When  the  profession  and  amateurs  can  unite  in  an  association  which 
shall  have  the  will  and  power  to  honour  invention  and  discovery  by  be¬ 
stowing  distinctions  of  real  value  on  discoverers  and  inventors  we  shall 
have  less  frequently  occasion  to  deprecate  the  retention  of  secret 
processes. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Scrutator. 

August  13,  1873. 

[Our  first  act,  after  reading  the  foregoing  communication,  was  to 
consign  it  to  the  waste-paper  basket,  which  we  did  without  intending 
the  slightest  disrespect  to  the  able  and  veteran  artist  by  whom  it  was 
penned.  But  on  second  thoughts  we  have  withdrawn  it  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  order  that  we  may  make  a  few  observations  upon  it.  The 
general  tone  is  that  which  would  be  assumed  by  an  inventor  who  was 
imbittered  against  the  photographic  world  by  its  want  of  appreciation 
of  his  merits.  That  body  of  gentlemen  who  are  so  politely  designated 
as  an  “  old  woman’s  tea  club,”  so  far  from  beiug  in  the  low  stage  of 
decay  spoken  of  by  “  Scrutator,”  was  never,  we  venture  to  say,  in  a 
more  healthy  and  flourishing  condition  than  it  is  at  present.  Witness 
the  large  accession  month  after  month  to  its  list  of  members,  the 
interesting  papers  which  are  contributed  to  its  seances ,  and,  not  least, 
its  flourishing  annual  exhibitions,  which  our  correspondent  affects  to 
despise.  Moreover,  it  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  other 
societies.  Has  it  ever  acted  detrimentally  towards  the  South  London 
Photographic  Society,  for  example?  On  the  contrary,  are  not  many 
of  the  members  of  the  latter  body  also  members  of  the  older  society  ? 
Disagreeing  with  much  in  the  above  letter,  especially  with  the  bitter 
invectives  indulged  in  against  the  Council  of  the  Photographic 
Society — a  body  among  whom  we  number  several  estimable  friends — 
we,  however,  do  agree  with  “  Scrutator”  in  considering  that  it  would 
be  well  if  this  Society  would  bestow  more  fitting  recognition  upon 
inventors,  discoverers,  and  improvers  of  processes  and  appliances 
than  it  does.  At  present  no  more  honour  is  bestowed  upon  the 
person  who,  by  protracted  experiment,  opens  a  hitherto  closed  door  to 
his  photographic  brethren,  and  through  which  they  enter,  than  to 
him  who  can  enter  that  door  in  the  easiest  manner ;  nay,  for  that 
matter,  more  honour  is  often  shown  to  the  person  who  can  take 
a  finer  picture  in  a  definite  way  than  his  fellows  than  to  him  without 
whose  inventive  capacity  and  instructions  the  way  would  never  have 
been  pointed  out.  This  ought  not  to  be  the  case. — Eds.] 


THE  USE  OP  GREEN  GLASS  WINDOWS  IN  THE  CAMERA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — My  attention  having  been  drawn  to  the  above  subject 
by  reading  an  article  giving  the  results  of  certain  experiments  with 
green  glass,  conducted  by  Mr.  Winstanley,  narrated  in  your  Journal  of 
the  1st  instant,  and  having  previously  promised  to  furnish  you  with 
the  results  of  future  experiments,  I  hasten  to  do  so  now. 

I  make  no  pretensions  to  a  knowledge  of  abstruse  sciences  connected 
with  photography  ;  such  as  chemistry,  optics,  or  the  phenomena  of  the 
solar  rays  as  displayed  in  the  prism,  or  their  application  to  photographic 
purposes.  All  learned  and  elaborate  researches  in  actino-chemistry  I 
leave  to  Dr.  Draper,  Mr.  Winstanley,  and  others  to  pursue  for  our 
edification.  What  I  simply  wish  to  state  is  that  a  few  months  ago  I 
adopted  Mr.  Newton’s  plan  of  inserting  green  glass  windows  in  my 
camera  ;  and  that  ever  since  I  have  used  them  occasionally,  especially 
in  dull  weather. 

I  use  no  rapid  portrait  lenses  by  famous  makers.  I  have  two  cameras 
— one  a  wide-angled  one  whose  name  is  anonymous,  into  which  I  have 
not  yet  ventured  to  insert  any  windows  ;  to  the  other  is  attached  an 
old  slow-acting  lens  of  French  origin,  inscribed  “  Photographe  a  verres 
combisses  ;  ”  and  I  find  that  my  olive-green  glass  windows  help  the  old 
fellow  to  perform  his  work  more  expeditiously. 
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It  appears  from  a  statement  of  Mr.  Newton’s  that  lie  uses  the  “ordi¬ 
nary  commercial  green ;  ”  but  lie  probably  subdues  the  amount  of  light 
with  curtains — perhaps  of  fine  muslin  or  some  other  fabric — to  prevent 
fog.  I  use  white  tissue-paper,  and  modify  the  exposure  of  the  windows 
with  the  hinged  shutter  which  closes  astride  the  lens-tube — a  diagram 
of  which  you  gave  in  your  Journal  of  May  23-— and  that  according  to 
the  strength  of  light.  When  it  is  very  strong,  and  the  lens  is  not  well 
protected  in.  the  dark,  I  do  not  expose  the  windows  at  all,  for  fear  of 
fog ;  for  I  find  that  fog  will  sometimes  ensue  without  such  precautions 
before  the  negative  has  attained  the  requisite  density.  In  dull  weather 
I  have  sometimes  exposed  them  the  whole  time  with  the  lens  without 
tissue-paper,  and  with  good  results.  Such  are  the  fantastic  tricks  that 
my  olive-green  windows  have  played  with  me.  Still  I  do  not  believe 
in  a  dark,  camera  with  a  long  exposure,  if  I  can  possibly  help  it.  It  is 
true  that  I  have  not  yet  made  comparative  experiments  with  and  with¬ 
out  the  exposure  of  the  windows,  under  the  same  circumstances,  the 
game  amount  of  light,  &c. ;  this  I  will  do  probably  at  some  future  time, 
in  order  to  ascertain,  more  accurately  how  much  they  accelerate  the 
exposure. 

In  conclusion:  T  send  you  two  specimens  of  green  glass  for  your 
inspection.  The  light  green  (so  common  in  Preston)  fogged  my  pictures 
instantaneously;  how  it  would  act  in  field  work,  or  for  instantaneous 
marine  views  with  a  rapid  lens,  I  cannot  pretend  to  form  a  conjecture. 
The  other  specimen  is  what  I  call  an  olive-green,  or  what  you  wall  pro¬ 
bably  call  an  olive-blue.  It  is  the  one  that  I  use,  and  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  least  liable  to  cause  fog.— I  am,  yours,  &e., 

Preston ,  August  11,  1873.  Joseph  Bowman. 

— — 

AN  ALBUMEN  BEATER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  directions  to  make  a 
simple  and  effectual  albumen  beater. 

Take  a  piece  of  thin  wood  about  a  foot  long,  one  and  a-half  inch 
broad,  and  a  quarter-inch  thick  ;  cut  it  to  the  following  shape — 


making  the  long  part  about  the  thickness  of  a  pencil. 

Put  your  albumen  and  water  into  a  pickle  bottle,  insert  the  forked 
end  of  the  wood,  and  turn  it  rapidly  between  the  palms  of  the  hands.— 
I  am,  yours,  &e.,  Aijld  Reekie. 

Edinburgh,  August  12,  1873. 

RAILWAY  AND  OTHER  ACCIDENTS.— A  SUGGESTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  have  read  with  much  interest  your  article  on  Pho¬ 
tography  Under  Emergencies,  and  quite  concur  in  all  you  have  said. 
Last  year  I  wrote  a  letter  to  The  Times ,  just  after  the  Reived  on 
accident,  but  I  am  not  aware  it  ever  appeared,  and  I  had  forgotten  it 
until  I  read  your  remarks.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  it  for  your  perusal, 
and  you  may  make  any  use  of  it  you  think  proper.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Ipswich ,  August  11,  1873.  W.  Vick. 

Ipswich,  29 th  October ,  1873. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Times. 

Sir, — In  many  inquiries  into  the  causes  of  accidents  on  railways  and.  other 
laces,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  coroner  regrets  a  photograph  had  not 
een  taken  of  the  scene  before  anything  had  been,  removed.  The  remarks  of 
the  coroner  on  the  late  ELelvedon  accident  give  rise  to  the  following  suggestion, 
which  if  carried  out  would  effectually  settle  many  a  disputed  point,  and  give 
valuable  testimony  before  a  jury.  At  the  gun-cotton  explosion  at  Stowmarket 
this' was  done,  and  nothing  was  allowed  to  be  removed,  except  what  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  to  recover  the  bodies  buried  under  the  ruins,  until  a  series  ®f 
views  had  been  secured. 

In  the  case  of  railway  accidents  it  is  important  that  the  permanent  way 
should  be  repaired  as  speedily  as  possibly,  consequently  the  cause  of  the  acci¬ 
dent  may  soon  be  lost  sight  of  by  being  replaced  or  removed, 

I  would  suggest  that  a  competent  photographer  be  appointed  in  every  large 
town,  and  in  case  of  accident  the  one  nearest  the  scene  of  disaster  should,  be 
telegraphed  for  to  take  one  or  more  views  (stereoscopic  by  preference) ,  showing 
as  far  as  possible  the  cause  and  result  of  such  accident.  I  would  even  suggest 
that  it  be  made  a  penal  offence  to  remove  or  alter  anything  until  this  has  been 
done,  except  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  any  sufferers. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  very  much  might  be  done  in  this  way  to  throw  valu¬ 
able  light  on  many  an  accident  the  cause  of  which  is  shrouded  in  mystery. 
In  the  Kelvedon  accident  a  photographer  might  have  been  telegraphed  for  from 
Colchester,  who  could  have  been  on  the  spot  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  have 
secured  a  good  negative  of  the  place  where  the  engine  left  the  rails ;  this  would 
indisputably  have  shown  whether  or  not  the  sleepers  were  decayed.  Railway 
authorities  would  doubtless  place  an  engine  at  the  disposal  of  the  photographer 
to  take  him  quickly  to  the  scene;  for  it  would  be  much  to  their  advantage  to  have 
truthful  testimony  as  to  the  real  cause  of  the  accident.— I  am,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  W.  Vick. 


Ipsiellamm 

“  The  Better  the  Day,  ”&c.— Rustic  (to  curate  who  dabbles  in  photo¬ 
graphy),  “I’d  be  turr’ble  much  obliged,  zur,  if  you’d  map  off  my  pictur,’ 
zur  !  ”  Curate,  “Well,  my  man,  I’ll  take  your  likeness  for  you.  When 
will  you  come?”  Rustic,  “Well,  zur,  if  you’ve  no  ’bjections,  I  be 
moastly  cleaned  up  and  has  moast  time  o’  Zunday  Marnin’s,  zur  !  !  ” — 
Punch. 

Storm  on  the  Mersey.— On  the  night  of  Saturday  and  morning  of 
Sunday  last,  a  furious  gale  raged  on  the  Mersey  and  along  the  coast  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool,  during  which  the  fine  new  iron  ship 
Dunmail,  bound  for  Melbourne,  was  totally  wrecked  on  the  bar  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Mersey.  The  crew  and  passengers  were  all  saved.  On 
Sunday  morning  a  bathing  van,  on  the  shore  at  New  Brighton,  was 
washed  away  with  the  tide.  The  van  contained,  besides  a  seaman’s 
chest,  a  photographic  camera,  stand,  canvas,  and  various  articles 
belonging  to  a  photographer  residing  at  New  Brighton,  who  has  offered 
a  reward^  for  the  recovery  of  his  apparatus  ! 

Save  the  Drippings. — It  may  yet  be  new  to  many  operators  that 
the  silver-dripping  from  the  plate  does  not  come  from  the  collodion  side, 
but  from  the  plain  side.  Thus,  it  is  immediately  clear,  that  if  that  side 
can  be  wiped  off,  the  holders  are  protected.  The  most  commodious 
way  to  do  this  is  as  follows  Place  on  a  shelf,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  your  bath,  a  common  saucer ;  when  removing  your  plate  from  the 
bath  place  it  in  an  inclined  position  with  the  lower  corner  in  the  saucer, 
the  upper  resting  against  the  wall,  which  is  varnished  for  that  purpose. 
Hold  the  plate  in  this  position  with  the  left  hand,  while  with  the  right 
one  you  take  a  piece  of  thick  cardboard  three  inches  square,  and  scrape 
the  silver  down  into  the  saucer.  Instead  of  cardboard  some  other  con¬ 
trivance  might  be  employed.  I  have  tried  soft  india-rubber  half  an  inch 
thick,  but  that  absorbs  a  part  of  the  silver,  and  finally  becomes  hardened 
on  the  edges.  Cardboard  lined  and  varnished  answers  admirably,  and 
is  perfectly  harmless.  The  saving  of  time,  silver,  and  plate-holders  by 
this  mode  is  so  great  that  no  operator  who  loves  economy  and  clean¬ 
ness  can  fail  to  approve  it.  The  operator  will  be  astonished  to  know 
how  much  silver  he  has  been  wasting  when  he  adopts  this  plan,  and 
after  the  first  busy  day’s  work  he  empties  the  saucer  into  the  filter. 
From  one  mammoth ’’plate  alone  he  saves  from  one-half  to  one  whole 
ounce  of  solution.  He  will  find  no  more  need  of  cleaning  and  varnishing 
the  holders  every  evening,  and  no  need  of  draining,  and  time  wasted 
thereby.  My  plate-holders  have  been  in  constant  use  for  four  years, 
have  never  been  varnished,  and  are  yet  as  correct  in  focus,  and  free  from 
silver-stains  inside  as  when  new.— J.  Wolfenstein,  in  Phil.  Phot. 

Photographing  Prisoners.— Prisoners  in  our  gaols  cannot  complain 
that  we  display  any  lack  of  sentiment  for  them  when  they  remember 
that,  besides  cutting  off  locks  of  their  hair,  we  now  take  their  photo¬ 
graphs  and  most  carefully  treasure  these  little  mementoes  of  our  erring 
brethren.  From  a  return  just  printed  relating  to  photographs  of 
criminals  it  seems  that  from  November  2,  1871,  to  December  31,  1872, 
373  cases  of  detection  occurred  by  the  identification  of  the  photographs 
of  criminals  registered  in  the  Habitual  Criminals’  Office  in  London  ;  and 
during  the  same  period  30,463  photographs  of  criminals  were  received 
at  that  office  from  the  governors  of  county  and  borough  gaols  and  con¬ 
vict  prisons.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  system  of  photograph¬ 
ing  criminals  is  not  useless,  more  especially  as,  although  no  costs  have 
been  incurred  in  the  Habitual  Criminals’  Office  in  London  on  this  account, 
it  appears  from  the  return  that  the  costs  of  photography  at  115  county 
and  borough  prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  from  the  time  the  Act  of 
1870  came  into  force  to  the  31st  of  December  last,  amounted  to  £2,948 
1 8s.  3d.  Our  criminal  portrait  gallery,  in  order  to  be  of  real  service, 
should  be  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  would  possibly  lead  in  many 
cases  to  the  solution  of  some  of  those  mysteries  which  the  police  are 
unable  to  unravel.  For  instance,  the  woman  who  was  so  nearly  mur¬ 
dered  the  other  day  in  Richmond  Park  might  be  able  in  such  a  gallery 
to  recognise  her  assailant,  and  thus  put  the  police  at  once  on  his  track  ; 
or  some  one  who  met  him  in  the  neighbourhood  on  the  evening  of  the 
outrage  might  in  like  manner  identify  his  photograph,  and  thus  assist  in 
his  detection.  The  photographs  of  “dead  bodies  unclaimed”  might 
also  with  advantage  be  made  available  for  general  inspection,  and  would, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  often  lead  to  the  detection  of  murderers  whose 
names,  like  those  of  their  victims,  too  frequently  remain  a  secret  for 
ever.-— Pall  Mall  Gazette. — —At  Lancaster  four  detections  have  been 
made  by  these  means.  No  record  of  such  cases  has  been  kept  at  the 
other  county  prisons  in  Lancashire.  The  number  of  photographs  and 
the  cost  incurred  at  those  gaols  is  thus  stated— Lancaster,  356  photo¬ 
graphs,  at  an  expense  of  £37  16s.  3d.;  Kirkaale,  657,  £30  6s.  2d.;  Pres¬ 
ton,  553,  £53  13s.;  Salford,  1,263,  £44 Os.  Id.;  Liverpool  borough  prison, 
2,583,  £155  ;  and  Manchester  city  prison,  1,244,  £50  4s.  7d.  The  large 
expenditure  at  Liverpool  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  £95  has  been 
spent  in  erecting  a  photographic-room,  while  a  salary  of  £60  per  annum 
is  paid  to  the  “  artist.” 

Shortening  the  Exposure  in  the  Camera. — We  have  received 
from  Mr.  E.  J.  Eyres  two  negatives  on  one  plate  of  glass,  which  were 
taken  under  the  following  circumstances : — Both  were  taken  with  the 
same  exposure,  viz.,  three  seconds;  but  while  one  was  exposed  in  the 
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ordinary  way,  the  other  had  the  advantage  of  a  play  of  green  light  upon 
it  through  a  little  window  in  the  front  of  the  camera  during  the  brief 
time  of  its  exposure.  This  window  was  not  glazed,  but  was  covered 
with  green  paper,  of  which  Mr.  Eyres  has  forwarded  a  sample.  The 
difference  between  the  two  pictures  is  well  marked  and  decided.  One 
has  the  appearance  of  having  received  a  much  longer  exposure  than  the 
other,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  both  were  alike  in  this  respect. 
Several  photographers  of  skill  and  reputation  have  seen  and  examined 
these  negatives  in  our  presence,  and  all  unite  in  expressing  the  same 
opinion,  viz.,  that  one  has  the  appearance  of  having  received  a  far  longer 
exposure  than  the  other.  Mr.  Eyres  has  promised  to  give  us  full  details 
in  a  few  days.  The  subject  is  replete  with  practical  interest. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements  ;  but  in  no  case 
do  we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the 
small  cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is 
devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person 
proposing  the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publica¬ 
tion,  if  a  nom  de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will 
not  appear. 

A  background  made  of  floorcloth,  smoothed  and  flatted  in  oil,  eight  feet  square, 
on  very  stout  frame,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  large  dipping  bath  ;  or  other 
offers  may  be  made.  Old  head-rest  stands  (round  foot),  no  matter  what 
condition  the  upper  part,  accepted. — Address,  W.  E.  Debenham,  158, 
Regent-street. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bach  Picture  sent  for  registration  must  be  accompanied  by  fifteen  stamps  to 
defray  the  necessary  registration  fees. 


Photographs  Registered. — 

Mr.  John  Hall,  Liverpool. — Photograph  of  the  S.  S.  “  Mississippi.” 

Mr.  J.  Thomson,  Liverpool. —  View  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steamer  “  King 
Orry.” 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 

J.  W.  Gough.— -Received.  In  our  next. 

J.  Mann  (Norwich). — The  advertisement  has  been  received,  but  the  Publisher 
declines  the  responsibility  of  its  publication  in  its  present  form.  He  will 
communicate  with  you. 

Light. — We  have  no  practical  acquaintance  with  either,  but  on  referring  the 
matter  to  a  gentleman  familiar  with  both,  he  says  that  No.  1  will  best 
answer  your  requirements. 

Nova  Scotia. — To  obtain  metallic  silver  in  a  state  of  minute  division  immerse 
slips  of  clean  copper  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  silver  will  be 
immediately  precipitated  in  the  form  desired. 

B.  A. — There  appears,  to  have  been  some  misconcep'tion,  for  we  quite  approve 
of  the  principle  upon  which  patents  are  granted.  The  power  of  securing 
inventions  by  patent  proves  a  great  incentive  to  invention  and  discovery. 

A  Radical. — The  pension  of  £10  granted  to  the  widow  of  the  late 
Mr.  Thurston  Thompson  was  not  on  account  of  his  services  to  photography, 
so  far  as  we  can  learn,  but  on  account  of  services  rendered  to  the  late 
Prince  Consort. 

Excelsior.-— The  advantages  of  adding  nitrate  of  barytes  to  the  sensitising  bath 
are  said  to  be  freedom  from  pinholes  and  stains,  greater  sensitiveness,  and 
less  liability  to  disorganisation.  The  bath  should  be  nearly  neutral,  and  the 
ordinary  iron  developer  should  be  used. 

Tyro. — One  of  the  most  pleasing  and  profitable  methods  of  studying  lighting 
is  to  illuminate  a  bust  by  means  of  two  candles  and  a  reflector.  Shift  these 
from  side  to  side,  having  one  much  nearer  to  the  figure  than  the  other.  The 
farther  of  the  two  will  light  the  shadows,  the  other  acting  as  principal  light 

J.  W.  B  — In  all  cases  of  instantaneous  exposures  with  bromide  plates  a  strong 
alkaline  developer  must  be  used.  In  the  case  of  a  single  view  lens  being  em¬ 
ployed  it  is  imperative  that  a  large  diaphragm  be  adopted,  and  also  that  the 
view  bo  well  illuminated ;  but,  even  with  these  advantages,  we  doubt  if  a  view 
could  be  obtained  under  two  or  three  seconds. 

S.  B.— The  cracking  of  the  negative  has  been  caused  by  its  not  having  been 
properly  packed.  We  have  repeatedly  advised  that  each  negative  should  be 
wrapped  in  paper.  Paper  envelopes  made  of  a  size  expressly  to  suit 
negatives  are  used  extensively  by  many  photographers.  Negatives  protected 
in  this  way  and  placed  away  in  packets  of  convenient  size  will  not  crack. 

D.  G. — You  have  no  cause  for  feeling  aggrieved,  nor  have  you  a  right  to  expect 
that  others  will  give  you  gratuitously  that  which  cost  them  labour  and 
money.  You  justly  enough  make  the  public  pay  when  specimens  of  your 
labour  and  skill  are  demanded ;  then  why  grudge  payment  to  others 
from  whom  you  desire  to  have  the  result  of  their  labour  and  skill  ? 

Geo.  B.  Flookart. — It  is  not  necessary  to  have  an  achromatic  condenser  for 
producing  enlargements.  From  the  various  materials  at  your  disposal  select 
two  plano-convex  lenses  of  not  less  than  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  mount 
them  with  their  convex  surfaces  next  each  other.  The  focus  of  each  must 
be  short,  but  not  nearly  so  short  as  to  warrant  them  being  considered  as 
“  bulls’-eyes.” 


***  We  are  again  compelled  to  leave  over  several  articles,  some  of  which 
have  been  in  type  for  the  last  few  weeks. 

One  Who  Would  Like  to  Know. — The  subject  of  your  note  has  received 
careful  consideration  by  Mr.  Gordon.  Wo  are,  as  yet,  unable  to  answer 
your  query. 

A.  B.  C. — 1.  For  photographing  the  wedding  group  use  the  whole-plato  por¬ 
trait  lens.  It  will  probably  not  require  a  stop  when  used  for  covering  a  half¬ 
plate  ;  but  this  point  had  better  be  determined  after  the  group  has  been 
posed  — 2.  For  photographing  a  group  composed  of  the  members  of  a  cricket 
club  the  picture  ought  to  be  taken  in  a  field,  and  the  cricketers  arranged  as 
if  playing  a  game.  Then  take  the  group  by  means  of  a  pantascopic  camera. 

Medicus. — You  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  if  your  question,  “  Which 
is  the  best  dry  process  ?”  could  be  answered  there  would  be  no  need  for 
writing  about  so  many.  Of  the  numerous  dry  processes  in  existence  we  may 
safely  affirm  that  each  process  is  by  some  person  considered  to  be  superior  to 
the  others.  By  selecting  any  one  of  the  processes  of  which  we  gave  a 
detailed  description  a  short  time  ago,  and  adhering  to  it,  wo  can  guarantee 
your  being  able  to  produce  good  negatives. 


ggr  Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “  THE  EDITOR8  "—Adver¬ 
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Substitute  for  Collodion. — Among  those  who  are  actively  em¬ 
ployed  in  experimenting  with  a  view  to  providing  an  efficient  substitute 
for  collodion  in  the  bromide  emulsion  process  is  a  well-known  amateur, 
Mr.  Kennett,  of  Maddox-street.  This  gentleman  has  within  the  last  fort¬ 
night  resumed  some  experiments  with  gelatine  which  he  began  several 
years  ago,  but  discontinued  from  not  having  obtained  such  vigour  as  he 
required.  Since  the  subject  has  been  brought  so  prominently  forward 
as  it  has  of  late,  Mr.  Kennett  has  repeated  his  former  experiments  with 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  proportions  of  the  bromide.  The  result  has 
been  singularly  successful.  We  have  now  before  us  two  negatives  with 
a  film  of  such  smoothness  and  hardness  as  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
albumen  ;  and  altogether  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  in  our 
next  we  shall  publish  working  directions  which  have  been  kindly  pro¬ 
mised  by  Mr.  Kennett.  This  gentlemen  appears  to  have  overcome  a 
difficulty  encountered  by  several,  viz.,  that  of  making  the  emulsion  to 
“  keep.” 

Mr.  Sutton’s  “Moist”  Process. — We  have  received  from  Mr. 
Sutton  a  box  containing  a  dozen  negatives  taken  by  him  in  Brittany,  by 
means,  with  one  exception,  of  the  moist  collodion  process  described  by 
him  a  few  weeks  ago.  Among  the  whole  there  is  not  a  single  bad 
negative,  while  some  of  them  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  During  the 
past  week  these  negatives  have  been  examined  by  a  number  of  photo¬ 
graphers,  professional  as  well  as  amateur.  Now  that  Mr.  Suttou  has 
demonstrated  in  snch  an  unmistakable  manner  the  great  capabilities  of 
this  process,  several  gentlemen  have  expressed  their  intention  of  “  going 
in  ”  for  it.  We  may  remind  our  readers  that  the  process  consists  in 
using  ordinary  collodion,  with  an  extra  grain  or  two  of  bromideadded  to  it, 
with  an  ordinary  silver  bath.  The  plate  is  washed  after  being  sensitised, 
and  is  then  coated  with  a  mixture  of  albumen,  glycerine,  and  water.  The 
plates  remain  moist  and  ready  for  exposure  during  a  whole  day.  For 
those  who  decide  in  the  morning  to  have  a  day  out  with  the 
camera  this  process  offers  great  advantages.  We  are  about  to  give  it  a 
thorough  trial,  and  shall  have  more  to  say  about  the  process  shortly. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  August  13th,  1873. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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BACKGROUNDS:  MR.  FAULKNER’S  METHOD  OF 
MAKING  THEM. 

With  respect  to  the  immense  influence  exercised  upon  a  portrait  by 
the  background  little  need  now  be  said.  Every  photographer  is 
supposed  to  understand  that  the  great  aim  of  a  background  is  to 
bring  forward  in  a  prominent  manner  the  principal  portions  of  the 
figure,  and  to  give  it  breadth,  massiveness,  and  harmony  of  effect. 
The  background  should  never  protrude  and  absorb  the  figure.  Fine, 
sharp  definition  is  objectionable  ;  and  where  a  design  is  apparent  in 
the  background  it  should  be  merely  indicated,  and  not  carried  out. 

Several  months  ago  we  drew  attention  to  a  decided  advance  made 
in  the  preparation  of  backgrounds  by  Mr.  Faulkner.  The  nature  of 
that  advance  had  regard  to  the  simplicity  of  production  and  the 
power  of  producing  perfect  gradation  in  the  tints,  this  latter  point 
being  one  the  great  difficulty  of  which  had  been  acknowledged  even 
by  professional  background  painters.  Of  the  means  employed  we 
could  not  at  that  time  speak,  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  we 
were  completely  unaware  of  their  nature.  But  as  Mr.  Faulkner 
obtained  a  patent  for  his  invention,  and  as  the  specification  has  now 
been  published,  we  are  enabled  to  give  our  readers  full  details.  It 
is  right  that  we  should  state  that  “  provisional  protection  ”  only  was 
obtained,  and  the  invention  is  now  open  to  the  public,  more  than  six 
months  having  elapsed  since  the  patent  was  applied  for. 

The  invention  relates  to  a  method  of  applying  dry  colouring 
matter — such  as  chalk,  crayon,  and  similar  substances— to  such  a 
porous  material  as  paper,  canvas,  or  other  textile  fabric,  and  then 
fixing  the  dry  colours  thus  applied.  The  method  is  simple  enough. 
Powdered  dextrine  is  mixed  with  the  powdered  pigment,  and  this 
mixture  is  applied  to  the  background  to  be  painted  by  means 
of  rubbing — in  some  way  not  explained  in  the  specification,  but  of 
which  it  is  very  easy  to  form  a  conception.  Although  no  mention  is 
made  of  any  special  means  to  be  employed  for  blending  the  tints, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  cloth  or  shoe-brush  will  answer  the  purpose 
in  an  efficient  manner. 

After  the  colour  has  been  applied,  and  the  desired  effect  obtained, 
the  pigment  is  fixed  by  the  application  of  water  to  the  back  of  the 
canvas  or  other  material,  which,  soaking  through,  dissolves  the 
dextrine  that  has  been  mixed  up  with  the  colour,  and  thus  fixes  the 
colour.  The  water,  instead  of  being  plain,  may  be  acidulated,  so  as 
to  act  with  greater  rapidity  upon  the  gum ;  it  may  also  be  used  warm. 

The  principle  of  the  invention  is  the  mixing  together  of  dry  gum 
and  dry  colour,  so  that  when  they  have  been  spread  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  artist  they  may  be  fixed  by  the  further  application  of  a 
solvent  for  the  gum,  which,  being  liquefied,  shall  seize  and  retain  in 
its  embrace  the  quondam  loose  particles  of  colour.  While  dextrine 
is  preferred  to  other  gums,  on  account  of  the  ready  way  in  which  it 
is  acted  upon  by  water,  starch,  gum  arable,  or  gelatine  may  also  be 
used  for  the  purpose. 

As  might  readily  be  surmised  other  bodies  than  those  capable  of 
being  dissolved  in  water  may  be  used.  For  example :  lac,  resin,  and 
the  numerous  other  substances  that  form  the  groundwork  of  var¬ 
nishes  may  be  used  equally  as  well  as  the  gums  that  admit  the 
powers  of  an  aqueous  solvent ;  only  in  such  a  case  the  back  of  the 


fabric  must  be  moistened  with  a  liquid— such  as  alcohol,  benzole,  or 
turpentine— capable  of  acting  upon  the  powdered  resin  employed. 

Instead  of  applying  the  pigment  in  the  pulverulent  form  it  may 
be  mixed  with  dextrine,  and  made  up  into  crayons  which  may  be 
used  for  drawing  on  the  surface  ;  only  in  this  case  it  is  advisable  to 
moisten  the  surface  first,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  drawing  is  dry  it 
will  become  fixed.  But  even  with  crayons  the  water  may  be  applied 
from  behind,  if  this  be  found  necessary  or  desirable.  For  large 
surfaces  or  backgrounds  it  is  considered  advisable  to  give  the  mate¬ 
rial  a  preliminary  coating  of  a  weak  solution  of  dextrine,  and  then 
when  dry  proceed  to  apply  the  powder  colours  as  before  directed. 

The  novelty  involved  as  respects  background  painting  is  the 
application  of  powder  colours ;  and  no  one  will  require  to  be  told 
that  one  tint  may  be  made  to  merge  into  another  with  the  most 
perfect  degree  of  gradation  by  the  judicious  application  of  a  pad  or 
a  small  clothes-brush. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  immediately  after  Mr.  Faulkner  had 
applied  for  his  patent,  and  long  before  any  information  as  to  its 
nature  could  have  been  accessible  to  the  public,  an  Edinburgh 
photographer,  Mr.  J.  G.  Tunny,  hit  upon  a  method  of  producing 
backgrounds  in  perfect  gradation,  and  communicated  it  in  a  paper  to 
the  South  London  Photographic  Society — a  curious  circumstance 
being  that  both  methods  are  almost  identical.  It  shows  the  truth  of 
the  saying  that  similar  trains  of  thoughts  often  pass  through  the 
minds  of  different  persons  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Tunny’s  method 
is  as  follows 

The  fabric  of  the  background  is  tightly  strained,  and  a  weak  size 
is  applied.  When  dry  a  powder  composed  of  a  mixture  of  umber 
and  ivory-black  or  any  other  pigment,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  glue, 
and  afterwards  dried  and  re-ground,  is  applied  to  the  fabric  by 
means  of  a  pad ;  and  when  an  effect  has  been  produced  to  please 
the  eye  the  powder  is  fixed  by  applying  water,  by  means  of  a  large 
brush,  to  the  back  of  the  sheet.  This  water  moistening  both  the 
primary  coating  of  size  and  the  atoms  of  glue  with  which  the 
pigment  is  incorporated  ensures  perfect  adhesion  of  the  dry  colour 
that  has  been  applied.  When  great  permanence  is  desired  a  weak 
solution  (seven  grains  to  the  ounce)  of  gum  dammar  in  benzole 
hardens  the  surface  without  leaving  any  gloss. 

The  similarity  and  consentaniety  of  inventions  in  these  two 
methods  is  striking;  for,  although  Mr.  Tunny  was  the  first  to 
publish  his  method,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  at  the  time  he  did 
so  Mr.  Faulkner’s  method  had  been  privately  communicated  to  the 
Patent  Office. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  point  of  interest  to  photographers  is 
that  both  methods  are  now  accessible  to  the  public,  and  may  be 
practised  without  let  or  hindrance. 

- 4 - 

BITUMEN  PRINTS. 

Since  the  time  of  Niepce  de  St.  Victor’s  early  experiments  with 
bitumen  of  Judea,  printing  with  native  bitumens  has  been  referred  to 
at  long  intervals,  and  a  few  desultory  trials  made  from  time  to  time. 
Photographers  in  genera]  have  neither  known  nor  cared  much  about 
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this  class  of  printing,  notwithstanding  the  interest  attached  to  it, 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  operations  involved.  It  is  therefore  with 
pleasure  we  hear,  from  our  French  correspondent’s  letter  this  week, 
that  M.  Despaquis  has  turned  his  attention  to  this  branch  of  photo¬ 
graphic  printing,  and  recently  laid  before  the  Photographic  Society 
of  France  a  number  of  good  bitumen  prints  on  mica.  Mr.  Sutton 
also  mentions  the  experiments  made  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Pouncy. 
But  our  readers  will  probably  like  to  know  how  the  prints  can  be  pro¬ 
duced,  and  we  shall  now  give  the  original  process  of  preparation  as 
described,  in  Niepce  de  St.  Victor’s  own  words,  in  Memes’  transla¬ 
tion  of  Daguerre’s  History  and  Practice  of  Photogenic  Drawing. 
There  is  no  secret  about  the  process  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  only 
improvement  effected  since  Niepce’s  early  work  being  in  substituting 
benzole  or  petroleum  spirit  for  a  portion  or  all  the  oil  of  lavender 
recommended  in  the  following  by  the  discoverer  : — 

“  The  substance  which  has  succeeded  best  with  me,”  says  Niepce 
de  St.  Victor,  “  and  which  concurs  most  immediately  to  produce  the 
effect,  is  asphaltum,  or  bitumen  of  Judea,  prepared  in  the  following 
manner : — I  about  half-fill  a  wine  glass  with  this  pulverised  bitumen; 
I  pour  upon  it,  drop  by  drop,  the  essential  oil  of  lavender  till  the 
bitumen  can  absorb  no  more;  I  afterwards  add  as  much  more  of 
the  essential  oil  as  will  cause  the  whole  to  stand  about  three  lines 
above  the  mixture,  which  is  then  covered  and  submitted  to  a  gentle 
heat  until  the  essential  oil  is  fully  impregnated  with  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  bitumen.  If  this  varnish  is  not  of  the  required  con¬ 
sistency  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  evaporate  slowly,  without  heat,  in  a 
shallow  dish,  care  being  taken  to  protect  it  from  moisture,  by  which 
it  is  injured  and  at  last  decomposed.” 

Niepce  de  St.  Victor  employed  plates  of  silvered  copper  for  sup¬ 
porting  the  layer  of  bitumen ;  but  glass,  porcelain,  or  mica  could,  of 
course,  be  equally  well  employed.  The  process  of  coating  consists 
in  painting  over  the  polished  silver  a  good  even  layer  of  the  lavender 
varnish  in  the  cold.  The  plate  is  then  placed  on  a  level  sheet 
of  warm  iron  and  the  plate  allowed  to  simmer.  When  this  ceases 
the  plate  is  removed  and  allowed  to  cool  in  a  place  protected  from 
dust.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  these  operations  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  photographic  dark;  room  and  in  an  extremely  feeble 
yellow  light.  The  printing  is  slow,  several  hours  being  required  for 
the  full  impression  to  be  produced.  It  appears  to  result  from  Mr. 
Pouncy’s  observations  that  the  mixture  of  dark,  inert  pigment  with 
the  bitumen  greatly  increases  the  sensitiveness;  according  to  Mr. 
Sutton  some  of  Mr.  Pouncy’s  bitumen  films  equalled  in  sensitiveness 
ordinary  chloride  paper.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  pigment  would  have  something  to  do  with  so 
great  an  increase  in  the  power  of  light  upon  the  film. 

Assuming  the  exposure  given  to  a  film  to  be  just  right,  the  next 
point  is  the  development  of  the  image.  This  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  light  so  alters  the  bitumen  as  to  render  it  insoluble,  or  much 
less  soluble,  in  certain  menstrua  in  which  it  previously  dissolved 
with  ease.  Satisfactory  development,  then,  consists  in  the  use  of  a 
suitable  menstruum.  That  recommended  by  M.  Niepce  is  prepared 
by  taking  one  fluid  drachm  of  essential  oil  of  lavender  and  diluting 
it  with  ten  drachms  of  light  petroleum  spirit.  The  film  is  covered 
with  this  liquid,  and  the  result  is  the  removal  of  the  parts  unaffected 
by  light,  while  the  image  formed  of  nearly  insoluble  matter  remains. 
When  the  development  is  complete  the  plate  is  drained,  and  then 
washed  cautiously  with  water. 

It  is  evident  that  such  a  process  could  not  give  very  satisfactory 
results,  since  the  picture  would  of  necessity  be  upon  the  surface  of 
the  bitumen,  and  much  of  the  detail  must  be  washed  away  by  the 
removal  of  the  unaffected  layer  underneath  by  the  action  of  the 
solvent;  hence  M.  Despaquis  uses  thin  sheets  of  mica,  and  prints 
through  the  mica,  with  the  result  of  obtaining  pictures  which  Mr. 
Sutton  says  possess  extraordinary  perfection  of  detail  and  grada¬ 
tion,  and  have  a  fine  rich  sepia  tint.  The  developer  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  these  pictures  is  turpentine,  and  it  appears  to 
answer  the  purpose  very  well. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  these  bitumen  prints  possess  great 
delicacy,  they  are,  so  far  as  we  know  to  the  contrary,  permanent. 
But  there  is  another  and  most  interesting  point  in  favour  of 


bitumen  printing.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  bitumen  of  Judea 
is  sensitive  to  all  the  visible  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum.  Hence  we 
are  not  dependent  on  the  more  refrangible  rays  alone  for  photo¬ 
graphic  effect,  as  in  most,  if  not  all,  other  cases;  but  we  are  able  to 
use  the  red, ^yellow,  or  green'rays  independently  for  the  production 
of  the  picture. 


Although  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  place  before  our  readers 
any  reliable  gelatine-bromide  process,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  do  so 
very  shortly.  Mr.  Kennett,  in  whose  name  we  last  week  promised 
to  furnish  details  of  a  good  method  of  working,  informs  us  that  he 
has  not  had  time,  since  making  that  promise,  to  overcome  certain 
difficulties  connected  with  his  process,  and  desires  to  be  excused  for 
a  short  time.  Meanwhile,  and  in  order  that  no  disappointment  may 
be  experienced,  we  have  commenced  a  series  of  experiments,  with  a 
view  of  being  able  to  publish  a  reliable  formula,  and  an  account  of 
such  useful  qualities  to  be  found  in  gelatine  as  would  commend  it  as 
a  substitute  for  collodion.  We  have  commenced  by  taking  up  the 
line  of  experiment  laid  down  by  Dr.  Maddox  nearly  two  years  ago. 
From  the  very  first  modification  we  have  made — a  modification  which, 
so  far,  consists  only  in  mixing  the  bromide  and  the  nitrate,  in  their 
proper  proportions,  in  gelatine  instead  of  collodion — we  find  that  we 
can  obtain  an  even  and  higlily-sensitive  film  ;  but  as  to  whether  the 
gelatine  will,  in  convenience  and  other  respects,  equal  or  surpass  a 
collodion  emulsion  we  are  extremely  chary  of  giving  an  opinion  at 
present. 


COLLODIO-BROMIDE. 

No.  V. 

The  plate  being  now  ready  for  the  preservative,  the  composition  of 
this  will  be  considered  after  a  few  words  on  the  preparation  of 
emulsion  for  more  sensitive  plates.  Starting  with  the  idea  that  ten 
grains  of  silver  be  the  equivalent  for  the  exact  conversion  of  the 
bromide  in  the  collodion,  an  excess  of  silver  will  undoubtedly  in¬ 
crease  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate ;  but  any  excess  beyond  what 
the  salts  and  the  water  in  the  collodion  will  retain  will  undoubtedly 
be  washed  out  again  in  the  course  of  further  preparation,  although 
an  excess  of  silver  acts  beneficially  some  way  or  other  on  the 
pyroxyline.  If  bromide  be  added  to  restore  the  neutral  state  the 
sensitiveness  is  in  no  way  diminished,  but  the  organic  matter  is 
acted  on  by  the  silver  independently  of  any  combination  with 
bromide. 

All  dry-plate  processes  require  as  one  essential  condition  that 
the  pyroxyline  be  prepared  at  a  high  temperature,  and  be  rotten  or 
powdery  in  its  texture.  Glucose  is  formed  in  connection  with  high- 
temperature  pyroxyline,  and  we  know  the  accelerating  influence  that 
substance  has  on  developed  silver  prints,  making  them  wonderfully 
sensitive  to  actinic  influence.  Further:  sugar  in  many  forms  is 
recommended  as  additions  to  preservatives  in  most  dry-plate  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  that  of  the  grape,  which  contains  most  glucose,  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  possess  the  most  commendable  qualities. 

The  free  silver  added  to  the  collodion  will,  doubtless,  form  a  nitro- 
glucose,  or  some  such  sensitive  compound,  that  is  not  easily  deprived 
of  the  benefit  it  has  received  from  the  free  silver  in  excess,  and  on 
which  a  re-addition  of  bromide  exerts  but  a  negative  influence  in  the 
sense  of  sensitiveness,  but  as  a  restrainer  in  checking  a  tendency 
of  fogging  of  the  plate.  The  slightest  trace  of  bromide  acts  in  the 
most  unmistakable  and  beneficial  way. 

Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  pointed  out  the  advantage  of  combining  a 
chloride  with  a  bromide  in  forming  an  emulsion,  the  chloride  allow¬ 
ing  the  collodion  to  contain  an  excess  of  silver,  and  yet  be  workable 
as  though  bromide  were  in  excess,  as  far  as  the  freedom  from  fog 
existed.  As  to  the  working  with  a  chloride  in  combination  with  a 
bromide,  I  have  never  been  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  any  plate 
containing  free  silver,  but  that  which  is  restrained  by  aqua  regia. 

Mr.  Lea’s  directions  for  its  preparation  are  as  follow Two  parts 
of  hydrochloric  and  one  part  of  nitric,  heated  until  the  mixed  acids 
retain  a  deep  orange  tint ;  place  the  bottle  on  a  piece  of  flat  board 
on  an  oven  or  a  hot  hearth,  and  the  required  change  will  quickly 
take  place.  To  collodion  containing  thirteen  grains  of  silver  instead 
of  ten  add  one  and  a-half  drop  to  each  ounce;  shake  as  before 
directed,  and  use  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time 
of  mixing.  This  gives  the  maximum  of  sensitiveness.  Keeping  it 
for  two  or  three  days  improves  it,  with  risk  of  fog;  but  it  may  be 
considered  capable  of  resulting  in  the  most  perfect  negatives  if 
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used  any  time  from  eight  to  forty-eight  hours.  If  the  emulsion  be 
kept  the  longest  time,  the  plates  will  almost  equal  wet  plates  in 
speed,  and,  as  practised  by  many,  even  get  ahead  of  them — that  is, 
with  a  suitable  preservative,  which  is  the  matter  I  shall  now  treat  as 
the  next  step,  equal  in  importance  with  the  emulsion  itself.  But  as  I 
started  with  the  idea  of  pointing  out  how  to  obtain  dry  plates  free  from 
defects  of  all  kinds,  the  extra  sensitive  plate  will  bring  new  troubles 
witli  it  that  are  not  disposed  of  quite  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 

Tannin  as  a  preservative  for  dry  plates  has  never  yet  been  driven 
from  the  field,  although  every  rival  that  has  sprung  up  had  some 
professed  advantage  over  it.  The  certainty  of  obtaining  a  negative 
by  its  use  makes  one  loath  to  part  company  with  so  faithful  a  servant ; 
and  considering  another  inherent  quality-— that  of  the  great  intensity 
it  is  capable  of  giving— is  an  additional  reason  for  utilising  its 
individual  qualities. 

When  I  was  using  tannin,  grape  sugar,  and  gallic  acid  as  a  pre¬ 
servative  I  made  tolerably  certain  of  bringing  home  good,  clean 
negatives.  Under  some  conditions  of  subject  and  light,  however, 
the  detail  in  the  shadows  would  not  compare  with  the  ordinary  wet 
plate ;  but  as  I  have  made  this  preservative  my  standard  all  new 
innovations  were  harnessed  along-side  of  it.  The  collodio-albumen 
modification  consumed  more  time  than  I  was  desirous  of  giving  to 
the  preparation  of  the  plate ;  I  therefore  tried  everything  that 
appeared  simple  in  its  application.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Newton,  of 
America,  made  known  the  virtues  of  tea  for  the  purpose  I  was  not 
slow  in  recognising  that  one  of  the  very  best  preservatives  for  dry 
plates  had  escaped  observation,  owing  to  our  very  great  familiarity 
with  it  at  the  table. 

The  Preparation  of  Tea. — What  would  be  considered  extra  good 
for  drinking  purposes  by  old  ladies— without  milk,  but  with  a  lump 
of  sugar  the  size  of  a  bean  to  a  breakfast  or  eight-ounce  cupful,  that’s 
all ;  drop  the  plate  in  it ;  take  out  and  dry — preferably  by  heat. 

When  I  did  not  use  silver  in  excess  in  my  emulsion  this  prepara¬ 
tion  was  perfection.  With  the  excess  of  silver,  however,  the  detail 
in  the  shadows  was  excellent,  but  the  skies  were  rather  too  trans¬ 
parent  in  some  instances  (with  over-exposure).  A  little  sophistica¬ 
tion  with  a  colour  brush  at  the  back  of  the  negative  in  the  shape  of 
clouds  gave  some  perfect  effects.  I  enlisted  my  old  friend  tannin  in 
my  service  again.  A  ten-grain  solution,  with  a  little  sugar  and 
gallic  acid—in  fact,  an  old,  used  preservative — was  mixed  half  and 
half  with  tea.  The  improvement  was  manifest ;  but  I  imagined  the 
brilliant  transparency  was  sacrificed.  I  next  applied  the  tannin 
solution,  washed  off,  and  then  applied  the  tea  as  a  finish.  The  skies 
were  deficient  in  one  thing,  viz.,  pinholes ;  for,  with  a  newly-made 
bath,  wet  plates  were  neither  superior  in  cleanliness,  bloom,  vigour,  or 
detail  in  the  shadows.  For  plates  to  be  kept  three  months  nothing 
can  be  finer— with  care.  By  either  using  an  emulsion  or  the  bath 
process  nearly  all  the  negatives  from  a  journey  will  be  so  sufficiently 
free  from  the  defects  common  to  dry  plates  that  enlargements  can  be 
made  from  them.  So  much  for  the  tea  preservative. 

My  negatives  have  been  greatly  admired  by  wet-plate  men,  and  they 
have  been  very  anxious  to  know  my  formulae  ;  but  as  soon  as  collodio- 
bromide  emulsion  was  mentioned  they  were  terror-stricken  with  the 
thought  of  “  so  much  science for,  to  be  really  good,  an  emulsion 
must  be  complicated,  with  a  theory  attached  to  each  novelty  in  it, 
and  one,  too,  that  will  stand  a  large  amount  of  bantering.  That  is 
the  view  many  take  of  the  easiest  possible  dry-plate  process  that 
ever  has  been  brought  to  light. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  read  a  paper,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Dry- 
Plate  Club,  about  a  year  ago,  on  his  Tourist  Albumen  Process.  Mr. 
Davis  modestly  made  but  little  pretention  to  anything  great  about 
his  working ;  yet  the  gentleman  said  himself  of  it  that  it  was  capable 
of  producing  a  negative  that  would  compare  favourably  with  one 
produced  by  any  other  known  slow  process,  and  exhibited  negatives 
about  8  X  10,  exposed  three  minutes  with  a  medium-sized  stop, 
single  lens,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  members  present,  were 
nothing  short  of  faultless.  Accepting  Mr.  Davis’s  word  that  his 
plates  are  equally  reliable  any  time  from  the  moment  they  are  dry 
to  many  months  afterwards,  this  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  very  thing 
that  many  of  us  were  looking  after.  Had  Mr.  Davis  made  a  secret 
of  the  process,  and  arranged  to  sell  his  formulae,  it  would,  at  the 
present  time,  be  the  subject  of  much  speculation;  but,  as  it  was 
obtained  gratuitously,  it  is  held  in  cheap  estimation  by  those  who 
had  not  the  advantage  of  witnessing  with  their  own  eyes  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  plates,  and  the  prints  that  were  shown  with  them. 

My  next  trial  as  a  preservative  for  collodio-bromide  plates  was 
that  of  Mr.  Davis’s.  The  plates  were  decidedly  more  troublesome 
to  prepare,  and  exactly  like  my  tea  plates  when  finished — with  an 
additional  quality  (as  i  suppose)  of  retaining  their  sensitiveness  for 
many  months  to  come. 


First  solution : — A  quantity  of  table  raisins  were  washed  in  cold 
water,  afterwards  torn  open,  and  boiling  water  teemed  on  them — 
say  ten  ounces  of  water  on  two  ounces  of  the  fruit.  After  allowing 
this  to  simmer  for  three  or  four  hours  the  quantity  of  water  wasted 
was  added  and  allowed  to  cool,  and  decanted  for  use.  I  made  a 
mark  on  a  bit  of  stick  for  the  depth  of  the  water  in  the  raisin 
extract,  and  filled  up  to  this  mark  as  the  water  evaporated. 

Solution  proper  or  preservative  : — 

Albumen .  1  fluid  ounce  (1  egg). 

Water . 1 .  1  ounce. 

Raisin  solution  .  1  „ 

Liquor  ammonia  . 30  minims. 

Chloride  of  ammonium  . 15  grains. 

This  is  Mr.  Davis’s  preservative.  One  drachm  of  a  six-grain 

solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  three  drachms  of  the  above  preser¬ 
vative  mixed  together,  teemed  on  and  off  the  plate  three  or  four  times, 
completes  the  plate — all  but  a  thorough  washing  in  common  water  to 
remove  the  alkalinity,  and  a  final  wash  of  three-grain  gallic  acid 
solution.  »  Dry  by  very  gentle  heat,  so  as  to  be  ready  in  something 
less  than  six  hours,  Succeeding  as  I  did  with  this  preservative  and 
yet  to  talk  about  improvements  is  difficult  to  explain ;  but  I  must 
admit  that  I  have  a  disease  (or  rather  had — I  am  rapidly  improving) 
for  trying  all  kinds  of  modifications.  So  I  first  swilled  my  plate 
with  a  two-grain  tannin  solution,  and  washed  off  again  before  the 
albumen  preservative,  just  as  I  did  in  my  tea  preparation.  I 
am  quite  satisfied  that  it  is  a  wise  precaution. 

I  imagined  that  less  chloride  going  on  the  film  would  tend  to 
greater  sensitiveness  ;  I  therefore  reduced  the  chloride  of  ammonium 
to  ten  grains  instead  of  fifteen.  The  quality  of  the  plate  has  in  no 
way  suffered ;  but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  make  a  positive  state¬ 
ment  that  the  sensitiveness  is  increased. 

I  next  substituted  ten  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  for  the  chloride 
of  ammonia  in  the  preservative,  and  used  it  with  the  silver  as  before. 
The  result  was  equally  good — that  is,  with  my  preliminary  wash 
of  tannin.  This  last  is  an  old  preservative  of  mine,  and  one  that  could 
be  depended  on  ;  but  on  my  taking  it  up  a  second  time  I  found  it 
better  than  before,  for  the  reason  that  thirty  minims  of  liquor 
ammonia  is  now  added,  whereas  ten  used  to  be  the  allotted  quantity. 
The  raisin  extract  is  an  addition  that  was  never  thought  of  before. 
Again :  the  glucose  in  the  preservative  not  only  combines  with  the 
silver  in  the  collodion  film,  but  silver  being  added  at  the  time  of  its 
application  that  very  sensitive  compound  that  we  find  in  our  collo¬ 
dion  is  now  in  another  form  applied  to  the  film  externally,  every 
step  furnishing  new  matter  for  increased  sensitiveness. 

I  give  another  variation  on  the  albumen  preservative.  Apply  it 
without  mixing  with  silver  in  the  first  instance  ;  swill  off,  and  then 
apply  a  wash  of  silver  (a  six-grain  solution).  The  solution  will  now 
be  some  time  before  it  becomes  milky  in  appearance,  because  the 
chloride  in  our  organifier  is  washed  off,  all  but  that  which  is  en¬ 
tangled  in  the  pores  of  the  collodion.  The  silver  solution  sensitises 
that  now.  Wash  well,  as  before  directed,  and  finish  with  the  gallic  acid. 

I  am  waiting  for  a  little  leisure  time  to  be  able  to  report  on  the 
application  of  nitro-glucose  applied  direct  to  the  emulsion  itself. 
Those  who  are  not  emulsion  workers  but  prefer  the  bath  should  try 
tea,  with  a  wash  of  tannin.  I  can  answer  that  it  is  more  than 
probable  they  will  adhere  to  it.  A  drop  of  carbolic  acid  will  allow 
the  same  solution  to  be  re-used  many  times. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis,  in  his  paper  on  the  Tourist's  Albumen 
Proeess,  said,  I  believe,  that  all  the  solutions  mentioned  by  him 
would  keep  indefinitely,  excepting  the  plain  pyro.  My  raisin  extract 
solution,  after  a  time,  became  fiocculent,  so  that  I  was  compelled  to 
throw  it  away.  Mixed  with  the  albumen  it  is  all  right,  owing, 
doubtless,  to  the  ammonia’s  conserving  properties.  Mr.  Davis  may, 
perhaps,  enlighten  us  if  any  portion  of  his  paper  has  been  imper¬ 
fectly  understood.  A  drop  of  carbolic  acid  would,  no  doubt,  cure 
that  small  defect,  and  be  no  detriment  to  the  working  properties  of 
the  solution ;  but  as  Mr.  Davis  has  evidently  worked  out  this 
preservative  with  considerable  pains,  he  is  most  capable  of  saying 
whether  the  raisin  extract  is  always  stable  in  its  qualities  or  not.  I 
must  apologise  for  troubling  Mr.  Davis  in  this  matter;  but  I  do  so 
with  the  conviction  that  he  does  not  consider  any  little  matters  of 
courtesy  troublesome.  Those  who  know  the  value  of  any  remarks 
he  may  make  on  any  photographic  subject  will  doubtless  appreciate 
any  additional  dry-plate  suggestion  he  may  offer.  J.  W.  Gough. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  ALBUMEN  PLATES. 

The  increased  attention  which  is  being  given  to  the  perfecting  of 
some  dry-plate  processes  of  photography,  and  the  impetus  which  the 
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marvellous  success  of  the  alkaline  method  of  development  has  given 
to  the  art,  makes  every  change  or  modification  of  a  plan  of  working 
of  interest.  No  doubt  the  multiplicity  of  processes  and  modifications 
is  a  little  bewildering  to  the  learner,  but  not  so  much  so  after  a  short 
time  as  just  at  the  outset.  It  soon  begins  to  seem  that  there  are,  after 
all,  only  a  few,  a  very  few,  processes  which  stand  out  prominently 
from  the  rest,  and  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  change. 

Chief  amongst  them  must,  without  doubt,  be  reckoned  the  albumen 
process.  The  admirable  keeping  quality  of  the  plates,  the  cleanness 
with  which  they  work,  and  the  perfection  of  the  results  which  can  be 
obtained,  must  ever  recommend  it  as  one  of  surpassing  excellence. 
But  it  has  always  had  one  great  drawback.  However  modified,  it  is 
a  slow  process — altogether  too  slow  for  satisfying  the  most  constant 
and  pressing  necessities  of  the  photographer.  For  the  amateur  who 
goes  out  for  a  day’s  pleasure,  and  who  cares  only  for  one  or  two  plates, 
with  the  development  and  printing  of  which  he  may  amuse  himself 
and  please  his  friends,  or  the  novice,  it  may  be  all  very  well,  but  for 
practical  use  at  business  is  too  often  an  impossibility.  Probably  but 
for  the  introduction  of  alkaline  development  this  beautiful  process, 
therefore— a  negative  by  which,  when  perfect,  is  one  of  the  highest 
sources  of  pleasure  a  photographer  can  gaze  on — might  have  alto¬ 
gether  fallen  into  abeyance.  It  has  almost  done  so,  in  fact,  in  the 
hands  of  all  save  one  or  two  who  stick  to  their  first  love.  But  it  has 
now  revived,  and  both  in  England  and  abroad  is  commanding  a  deep 
and  constant  attention. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal  are  familiar  with  the  results 
which  Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon  has  obtained,  the  certainty  and  perfection 
of  his  process  having  been  much  dwelt  upon  lately.  He  is  not  alone, 
however,  for  recently  several  gentlemen  on  the  continent  have  been 
busy  in  the  same  field.  Amongst  these  none  are  more  indefatigable 
than  M.  Clouzard.  This  gentleman  has  recently  been  experimenting 
largely  on  albumen  films,  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  France  he  gave  an  account  of  a  plan  he  had  hit  upon, 
which  helped,  according  to  his  statement,  to  quicken  exposures  very 
materially.  I  think  it  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  deserve  being  put 
briefly  before  the  readers  of  the  Journal. 

His  modification  does  not  consist  in  any  change  of  formula.  The 
extra  sensitiveness  is  attained  by  simply  exposing  the  plates  to  the 
action  of  steam.  He  gives  them  a  vapour  bath  with  the  most  bene¬ 
ficial  results,  to  speak  liydropathically.  The  process  he  uses  is  the 
collodio-albumen  one  of  M.  Gaurne,  and  there  is  nothing  special  in 
the  formula  given  by  him.  Equal  parts  of  ether  and  alcohol  are 
used  in  dissolving  the  cotton,  and  the  alcohol  is  of  the  gravity  of 
thirty-six  degrees,  which  he  esteems  suitable  for  giving  greaterporosity 
to  the  film,  and  porousness  is  always  an  excellent  quality  in  collodion 
used  for  albumen  processes.  The  cohesion  of  its  molecules  always 
seems  to  be  less  than  its  adhesive  power,  so  that  the  film  is  less  liable 
to  contract  and  strip  off  the  glass.  It  is  also  much  better  adapted 
when  porous  for  taking  up  the  albumen  than  when  close  and  dense. 

The  albumen  solution  he  uses  is  prepared  as  follows : — 

Powdered  gum  arabic  . about  40  grains. 

Sugar  of  milk  . . ,,  15  „ 

Iodide  of  ammonium  .  „  45  „ 

Bromide  „  .  .  „  15  „ 

These  are  dissolved  in  one  and  a-half  ounce  of  water,  and  the 
solution  added  to  three  and  a-half  ounces  of  albumen,  liquefied 
by  acetic  acid,  according  to  the  indications  of  M.  Acloud,  the 
albumen  being,  of  course,  carefully  filtered  first.  The  sugar  of  milk 
and  the  gum  render  the  albumen  of  greater  permeability,  in  M. 
Clouzard’s  opinion,  than  honey  or  ordinary  sugar,  these  latter  being 
more  accessible  to  moisture  than  the  former.  Besides,  ordinary  sugar 
and  honey  used  with  the  properties  of  iodide  and  bromide  given  above, 
has  frequently  produced  crystallisation  in  the  film— an  inconvenience 
never  produced  by  the  other  ingredients. 

This  albumen  solution  contains  about  three  times  the  ordinary 
doses  of  iodide  and  bromide;  yet,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
solid  matter  it  leaves  on  the  plate,  when  dry  it  does  not  contain 
nearly  so  much  as  the  collodion.  In  fact,  if  equal  quantities  of  the 
salts  be  put  in  the  albumen  and  in  the  collodion  it  will  yet  happen 
that  the  latter  will  contain  ten  times  as  much  iodide  and  bromide  of 
silver  when  dry  as  the  former.  This,  indeed,  partly  accounts  for 
the  differences  of  sensitiveness  that  exist  between  albumen  and  col¬ 
lodion,  and  M.  Clouzard  was,  as  a  consequence,  induced  to  put  as 
much  of  the  salts  into  the  albumen  as  he  possibly  could,  as  a  step 
towards  remedying  this  defect.  He  has  succeeded  in  adding  them 
in  the  proportion  of  four  to  the  hundred  without  inconvenience. 

The  plates  being,  then,  prepared  with  this  collodion  and  albumen, 
and  afterwards  well  dried,  before  sensitising  them  they  are  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  vapour  of  iodide  at  a  temperature  of  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  degrees  Ii.  (about  75°  Fahr.)  for  some,  thirty  seconds  ;  plates 


which  have  not  been  submitted  to  this  fumigation  have  a  tendency 
to  fog  on  development,  and  this  prevents  it. 

The  silver  bath  is  of  the  usual  kind,  only  that  both  acetic  and 
nitric  acids  are  added  to  it  in  considerable  quantities,  and  also  it  is 
iodised  with  iodide  of  ammonium.  It  should  be  left  for  some  time 
with  the  precipitate  of  iodide  of  silver  in  it,  and  well  shaken  to  ensure 
complete  saturation.  If  the  bath  be  not  completely  saturated  the 
plate  runs  the  usual  risk  of  impoverishment  and  loss  of  sensitiveness. 
He  thinks  the  nitric  acid  helps  the  formation  of  the  compound  salts 
of  silver,  and  prevents  the  blackening  of  the  bath. 

The  plates  are  inserted  in  it  for  a  minute  and  a-half,  when  it  is  at 
a  pretty  high  temperature,  and  then  taken  out  and  washed  as  usual, 
when  they  are  left  to  dry.  A  shorter  immersion  might  leave  un¬ 
changed  iodide  and  bromide  in  the  film,  which  would  diminish  the 
sensitiveness,  iodide  of  silver  being  rendered  insensitive  by  contact 
with  iodide  of  ammonium  or  of  potassium,  as  Taupenot  has  pointed  out. 

The  image  is  developed  by  the  usual  alkaline  method,  and  in 
the  manner  now  generally  used  by  the  best  operators  in  this 
country.  A  weak  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  is  prepared 
along  with  that  of  ammonia,  and  one  part  of  the  former  added 
to  three  parts  of  the  latter.  This  mixture  is  poured  over  the 
plate,  and  allowed  to  impregnate  the  film  thoroughly.  It  is  then 
drained  off,  and  the  pyrogallic  applied.  The  image  appears  very 
rapidly  with  all  its  details  if  fully  exposed ;  but  if  the  lights  only 
appear  apply  again  the  mixture  of  bromide  and  ammonia.  This 
second  application  acts  as  a  spur  to  the  feeble  energies  of  the 
impression,  and  new  details  at  once  come  out.  The  operation  may 
be  repeated  several  times  till  all  the  details  are  forthcoming,  just  as 
if  the  glass  had  been  well  exposed.  It  may  then  be  intensified  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

If  a  film  of  collodion  be  examined  after  it  lias  been  sensitised, 
washed,  and  dried — the  iodide  and  bromide  being  very  abundant — 
it  will  be  seen  that  these  salts  are  not  totally  held  in  the  film,  and 
that  one  part  of  them  is  on  the  surface,  rendering  it  slightly  dull 
and  powdery.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  film  of  albumen  be  so 
examined,  particularly  after  being  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way,  it 
will  have  a  brilliant  and  polished  appearance.  Thinking  that  the 
free  iodide  of  silver  on  the  surface  of  the  film  must  be  an  element 
in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate,  M.  Clouzard  proposed  to  attain  the 
same  condition  on  the  albumen  film. 

For  a  long  time  he  had  observed  that,  before  they  were  sensitised, 
albumen  plates  were  covered,  when  damp,  with  a  thin  veiling,  which 
rendered  their  surfaces  dull.  This  veil  he  concluded  to  be  formed  of 
iodide.  In  this  exudation  of  iodide,  which  he  had  heretofore  esteemed 
an  inconvenience,  he  now  recognised  a  means  of  obtaining  the  super¬ 
ficial  layer  of  silver  which  he  had  remarked  in  collodion  films. 
Various  attempts  were  made  with  a  view  to  this  end,  but  without 
success  till  lately,  when  a  plan  was  hit  upon  which  has  proved  to  be 
quite  effectual.  Hi3  object  was  to  coagulate  the  film  by  steaming, 
and  the  plan  he  has  adopted  is  this : — 

A  sheet  of  blotting-paper  is  wetted  and  laid  on  a  glass ;  over  this 
is  placed  a  frame  or  corner  of  a  dark  slide.  The  albumenised  glass 
is  placed  in  this  frame,  face  downwards,  so  that  it  is  very  near  to  the 
damp  paper.  It  is  left  there  for  so  long  as  is  necessary  to  coagulate 
the  albumen — a  consummation  easily  seen  by  its  assuming  a  milky 
appearance.  This  coagulation  is  not  done  by  the  vapour  of  the  water, 
but  by  the  iodide  and  bromide,  as  may  be  shown  by  placing  some 
crystals  of  these  on  aJfilm,  when  they  will  produce  this  effect. 

This  coagulation  accomplished,  the  plates  are  dried,  and  in  this 
state  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  susceptible  of  sensitising  to  a 
much  higher  degree  than  when  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
action  of  the  moisture  seems  to  have  the  effect  of  drawing  to  the 
surface  the  sugar,  the  gum,  and  the  iodide  and  bromide,  without  the 
latter  forming  any  appreciable  crystal.  Thus  a  film  of  pure  albumen 
is,  as  it  were,  doubled.  Underneath  is  the  coating  adhering  to  the 
glass,  and  on  it  part  of  the  substances  which  it  holds,  particularly 
the  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver,  which  is  almost  totally  brought  to 
the  surface  to  form  the  secondary  film.  This  film  is  extremely 
tender  and  fragile,  but  it  possesses  an  extraordinary  sensitiveness. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  way  of  obtaining  this  effect  through 
a  modification  of  the  ingredients.  Some  plates  have  been  tried  with 
one  half  so  vapourised  and  the  other  not,  and  when  exposed  the  image 
comes  out  far  more  brilliantly  on  the  coagulated  half  than  on  the  other. 

This  action  of  moisture  would  appear  to  explain  further  how  it 
sometimes  happens  that  glasses  prepared  at  different  times,  but  in  the 
same  way,  have  not  all  an  equal  degree  of  sensitiveness.  The 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  probably  produces  on  them  much  the 
same  effect  as  the  direct  evaporation  of  the  water  in  the  blotting- 
pad.  The  plate  may  be  submitted  to  this  operation  either  before 
or  after  iodising,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  way  is  the  better, 
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only  that,  before  iodising,  the  action  of  the  moisture  seems  to  be  a 
little  more  prompt.  Ordinary  water  may  in  most  cases  be  used 
quite  safely  for  the  operation. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  what  M.  Clouzard  says.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  say  how  far  his  suggestion  is  practicable,  or  what 
its  real  value  may  be;  but  I  desire  to  know  what  the  resulting 
picture  is  like.  It  seems  to  be  rather  a  probability,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge,  that  it  would  be  at  anyrate  of  as  fine  a  grain  as  images  on 
albumen  usually  are;  and,  if  that  be  the  case,  the  advantages  of 
superior  sensitiveness  would  not  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  that 
delicacy  which  is  the  highest  recommendation  of  pictures  taken 
upon  a  film  of  albumen.  Crystallisation  on  the  surface  of  a  plate, 
however  minute,  must  militate  against  the  pure  and  structureless 
character  which  the  best  class  of  albumen  negatives  always  possess; 
and  if  any  such  effect  were  the  result  of  this  process  its  value  would 

be  materially  weakened.  A.  J.  W. 

- __ - 

THE  TRUE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  CQLLODIO-BROMIDE 
PROCESS. 

Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  remarks  on  the  “  origin  of  the  collodio- 
bromide  process”  last  week  require  some  notice  on  my  part;  and  I 
beg  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  the  following  statement  of  the  facts  relating  to  my  connection 
with  the  process  : — 

Some  time  in  July,  1864,  Mr.  0.  G.  Rejlander,  in  a  letter  to  one  of 
the  Editors  of  this  Journal,  complained  bitterly  of  the  troubles  con¬ 
nected  with  the  use  of  the  silver  bath  for  out-door  work,  and  called 
upon  photographers  generally  to  aid  in  doing  away  with  the  obnoxious 
solution.  This  letter  opened  my  eyes  to  the  possibility  of  working 
without  the  bath  ;  and  being  young,  inexperienced,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  but  withal  enthusiastic,  I  set  to  work,  wondering  how  the 
problem  was  to  be  solved.  The  most  palpable,  and  indeed  the  only, 
solution  which  presented  itself  to  me  was  the  idea  of  a  sensitive 
emulsion.  This  idea  I  turned  over  in  my  mind,  but  neither  put  it 
into  execution  nor  mentioned  it  to  anybody  else  until  the  beginning 
of  September.  On  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  2nd  of  that  month, 
while  preparing  a  batch  of  plates  for  exposure  the  next  afternoon,  I 
resolved  to  try  the  first  experiment. 

My  mode  of  procedure  will,  no  doubt,  in  these  days  of  advanced 
emulsion  work  appear  rather  primitive.  I  sensitised  the  collodion 
bv  the  addition  of  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver,  not  even  considering  it 
necessary  to  pulverise  the  salt.  This  addition  I  made  to  two  bottles 
of  collodion— the  one  bromised,  the  other  bromo-iodised.  The  latter 
proved  itself  entirely  useless  in  a  very  few  minutes,  for  the  sensitive 
haloids  were  precipitated  as  soon  as  formed.  This  was  not  encourag¬ 
ing.  I  thought  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time,  and  the  other  mixture 
would  be  in  the  same  state.  Such,  however,  did  not  prove  to  be  the 
case ;  and,  by  dint  of  vigorous  shaking  at  intervals,  I  was  enabled 
(at,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  what  hour  in  the  morning,  but  day¬ 
light  was  coming  on)  to  obtain  a  film  of  a  density  sufficient  to  give  a 
slight  promise  of  a  result.  I  then  prepared  two  or  three  plates,  using 
tannin  as  the  preservative,  and  retired  for  three  or  four  hours’  sleep. 

One  of  these  plates  I  exposed  on  the  Saturday  morning,  about 
half-past  seven  o’clock,  the  exposure  I  gave  being  ten  seconds;  and 
after  at  least  half-an-liour’s  development  I  succeeded  in  producing  a 
very  tolerable  positive  by  reflected  light.  Not  a  very  great  result,  it 
may  be  said ;  but,  under  the  circumstances,  it  is  a  wonder  there  was 
any  result  at  all. 

This  plate  I  showed  the  same  day  to  Mr.  Sayce  at  his  office, 
giving  him  a  full  account  of  my  rough  experiment ;  and,  after  ex¬ 
amining  it  minutely,  his  remark  was— “  Don’t  mention  this ;  we’ll 
publish  it.”  The  following  Friday  saw  the  process  published  in 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography  in  the  joint  names  of  Mr. 
Sayce  and  myself. 

So  far  regarding  the  origin  of  the  process.  If  there  be  any 
credit  attached  to  originating  a  new  process  I  think  I  may  fairly 
claim  it.  As  regards  working  out  the  details,  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  Mr.  Sayce  deserves  all  the  credit  Colonel  Wortley  desires  to 
give  him,  and  I  have  never,  either  publicly  or  privately,  attempted 
to  deny  him  that  credit.  Mr.  Sayce’s  greater  experience  and  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  dry-plate  work  enabled  him  at  once  to  arrive 
at  a  conclusion  in  matters  where  I  by,  perhaps,  a  long  series  of 
experiments  had  to  buy  my  experience.  W.  B.  Bolton. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY  CONTROLLED  BY 
INVISIBLE  BEINGS. 

I  have  to  describe  some  experiments  involving  principles  so  com¬ 
plicated  and  new  in  their  character  that  I  am  puzzled  to  see  my 


way  through  what  I  am  so  anxious  to  do  clearly,  in  order  that  there 
can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  manifestations.  I  must 
therefore  preface  my  description  with  the  statement  of  a  few  facts. 

Light  in  all  its  conditions  is  invisible,  and,  whether  simple  or 
compound,  it  possesses  the  power  of  rendering  objects,  but  not  itself 
visible.  If,  for  instance,  what  are  called  the  invisible  or  ultra  rays 
of  the  spectrum  are  made  to  fall  upon  certain  substances,  and  by 
their  impact  have  the  period  of  their  wave  motion  either  heightened 
or  lowered,  they  will  render  such  substances  the  objects  of  vision. 
In  every  case  of  vision  it  is  some  thing  or  substance  that  is  visible, 
and  not  the  light  alone  which  is  so. 

Farther;  if  vision  depend  upon  the  receiving  textures  of  the 
mind  being  attuned  to,  or  in  harmony  with,  movements  of  a  given 
exaltation,  it  is  then  plain  that  in  some  cases  individuals  will  see 
some  substances  to  be  luminous  which  to  others  may  be  completely 
invisible.  In  the  usual  way  of  experimenting  upon  the  nature  of 
light  we  generally  shut  out  all  light  but  that  which  we  are  working 
upon,  and  by  the  use  of  a  most  beautiful  and  complicated  set  of 
instruments  we  gain  all  the  knowledge  possible  of  its  nature.  That 
knowledge  has  taught  us  that  invisibility  and  intangibility  under 
ordinary  circumstances  are  no  proof  of  non-existence.  Still  farther  ; 
that  knowledge  has  taught  us  that  if  luminous  masses  are  visible  only 
to  one  or  more  in  a  company,  and  at  the  same  time  the  said  luminosity 
produces  chemical  action  and  heat,  it  is  not  the  ultra  rays  condensed 
that  alone  produce  such  effect,  but  it  all  depends  upon  substance,  or 
substances,  being  so  formed,  condensed,  or  otherwise  placed  to  receive 
the  impact  of  certain^rays  in  order  to  produce  a  given  result. 

The  above  remarks  will  prepare  the  reader’s  mind  for  my  de¬ 
scription. 

I  have  for  about  six  weeks,  along  with  the  same  gentleman  and 
under  the  same  conditions,  been  conducting  another  series  of  the 
same  kind  of  experiments  as  were  described  in  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography  last  year.  This  time  we  have  had  results  which, 
by  bearing  repetition,  confirm  all  I  then  wrote  about  the  question ; 
and  we  find  that  not  only  chemical  action  is  evolved  but  likewise 
heat.  This  time,  as  before,  the  failures  far  exceeded  the  successes  ; 
but,  to  take  up  as  little  of  your  space  as  possible,  I  will  only  make 
you  acquainted  with  the  most  interesting  of  the  results. 

The  first  experiment  was,  as  you  see,  on  one  plate,  taking  three 
exposures.  There  were  two  what  are  called  “mediums”  present. 
One  of  them  sat  with  his  back  to  the  camera  facing  the  background ; 
the  other  opposite  to  him  looking  towards  the  camera.  In  every 
case,  as  soon  as  I  got  the  plate  sensitised  and  put  in  the  camera,  I 
took  my  seat  by  the  mediums,  leaving  Dr.  Thompson  to  uncap  the 
lens  when  required  to  do  so.  The  medium  next  the  background 
became  entranced,  and  then  by  his  influence  he  caused  the  other  to 
pass  into  some  strange  spiritual  condition.  That  condition,  as  will 
be  seen,  had  a  most  marvellous  influence  over  his  power  of  vision. 
The  exposures  were  about  two  minutes.  As  soon  as  the  lens  was 
uncapped  he  used  these  words  : — “I  see  a  pale  light  all  over;  I  can 
hardly  see  through  it.”  In  the  second,  he  said  ; — “  Now  I  see  a 
luminous  figure  leaning  to  one  side.”  In  the  third  : — “  I  again  see 
the  figure.”  On  development  I  found  the  first  fogged  ;  the  second 
two  contained  white  luminous  figures,  as  minutely  stated. 

Another  week  after,  but  the  fourth  manifestation,  before  the  lens 
was  uncapped  and  during  the  exposure  he  described  “  a  light  like 
purple  crystal  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  table — so  very  bright !  It 
rises  higher,  and  expands  at  the  top.”  In  the  fifth  he  saw  “  the 
same  light  with  a  pear-shaped  top.”  In  the  sixth,  he  said ; — “  It 
now  is  trying  to  form  a  crown,  throwing  out  spear-shaped  points — 
and  so  bright !  I  can  hardly  look.”  On  development  I  was  astonished 
to  find  it  so,  exactly  as  stated. 

In  a  week  after,  and  on  the  seventh  manifestation,  he  described  “  a 
light  behind  him  coming  from  the  floor.”  In  the  eighth,  he  said— 
“  It  rose  up  and  over  another  person’s  arms,  coming  from  his  own 
boot.”  In  the  ninth,  he  said : — “  There  is  the  same  light,  but  now 
another  column  comes  up  through  the  table,  and  it  is  hot  to  my 
hands.”  Then  he,  as  if  lightning  had  been  shot  into  his  eyes, 
exclaimed  with  great  impulse — “  What  a  bright  light  up  there  !  Can 
you  not  see  it?”  pointing  to  it  with  his  hand.  You  will  see  by  the 
enclosed  what  came  on  the  plate  when  developed— how  exactly  it 
answers  to  the  description. 

On  our  next  evening  we  had  most  strange  experiences ;  but  as  I 
record  here  nothing  but  photographic  facts,  that  they  may  be  em¬ 
balmed  in  your  columns  for  future  resurrection,  I  leave  all  out 
which  would  be  considered  offensive  in  strictly  scientific  pages. 

After  many  failures  I  had  prepared  the  last  plate  for  the  evening, 
and  it  was  then  7.45.  As  soon  as  all  was  ready,  one  medium  said 
he  saw  on  the  background  a  black  figure,  old,  and  putting  out  hsi 
hand;  the  other  medium  saw  a  light  figure — each  stating  their 
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exact  position.  On  developing  this  plate  there  came  out,  but  rather 
faint,  the  figures  as  described.  I  could  not  get  them  to  print;  I 
therefore  made  a  transparency,  and  from  it  a  negative,  in  order  to 
get  printing  power.  You  will  see  how  strange  the  result  is.  The 
black  figure  evidently  belongs  to  the  sixteenth  century,  is  in  mail,  with 
long  hair.  The  light  figure  is  indefinite ;  in  fact,  the  result  is  a 
negative  picture  to  look  at. 

The  next  and  last,  although  most  singular,  can  be  described 
shortly.  On  one  exposure  (the  eleventh)  a  star  or  jet  of  light  is 
seen ;  in  the  next  it  enlarges ;  in  the  next  it  is  described  as  a  large 
sun,  a  little  transparent,  and,  on  a  hand  being  held  in  it,  it  was 
found  hot  like  the  steam  from  a  kettle.  The  fourth  of  this  set  was 
described  as  a  beautiful  sun,  transparent  in  the  centre,  and  a  head 
similar  to  the  one  on  a  shilling  being  in  it.  On  the  development 
the  descriptions  were  found  to  be  perfectly  correct. 

I  enclose  you  illustrations*  of  the  above  experiments ;  you  can 
see  for  yourself  how  curious  they  are. 

Allow  me  a  little  more  space  to  say  in  so  many  words  that  the 
experiments  above  described  refuse  to  be  placed  in  any  category  of 
known  phenomena.  It  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Thompson  to  get  some 
of  the  disulphate  of  quinine  and  try  if  the  luminosity  can  be  made 
visible  to  all. 

But  I  cannot  ask  you  for  more  space  now,  as  I  will  have  shortly  to 
request  you  to  grant  me  room  to  explain  other  experiments,  and  to 
say  something  on  their  philosophy.  I  see  no  escape  from  the 
spiritual  theory.  John  Beattie. 


THE  NATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Thursday,  July  17,  1873  ( continued ). 
After  an  address  by  Mr.  Lockwood  on  The  Pltotometry  of  Colours,  a 
dialogue  between  Mr.  D.  C.  Fabronius,  crayon  artist,  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Baker,  photographer,  was  read.  It  seems  that  the  conversation  now  to 
be  given  really  did  take  place  at  the  Tifft  House,  Buffalo,  on  the  1st 
ult.,  and  was  reported  by  a  shorthand  writer.  It  was  read  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association  and  received  with  much  interest,  the  Secretary 
reading  the  part  of  Mr.  Fabronius,  Mr.  Baker’s  part  being  read  by  him¬ 
self.  It  is  entitled — 

The  Fine  Arts. — A  Conversation. 

Mr.  Fabronius  :  As  I  look  at  photographs  I  find  a  great  fault  that 
the  photograph  has  lost  its  expression  by  retouching  the  negative. 

Mr.  Baker  :  That  is  very  often  the  case ;  the  plain  print  from  the 
negative  is  often  better.  If  I  had  a  photograph  which  I  wished  to  save 
for  posterity  I  would  not  have  it  tampered  with  at  all.  I  would  sooner 
have  every  spot,  freckle,  and  line  left  standing  as  it  was. 

Mr.  Fabronius  :  That  is  the  reason  that  I  would  not  have  a  negative 
retouched.  The  first  photographers  in  this  country,  who  have  received 
the  medals  from  abroad  as  well  as  in  this  country  for  their  photographs, 
ruin  the  anatomy  and  expression,  as  well  as  likeness,  of  the  person  by 
too  much  finish,  or  by  finish  that  is  not  properly  understood.  It  requires 
an  artist  to  finish  a  photograph — to  touch  the  negative.  It  is  not 
enough,  in  retouching  a  negative,  to  take  the  wrinkles  out  and  smooth 
and  soften  down  the  lights  and  shades,  if,  when  it  is  finished,  it  does 
not  look  like  the  person.  The  difficulty  in  the  first  place  is  because  they 
touch  up  parts  that  ought  to  remain,  and  they  destroy  expression — 
shades  that  ought  to  remain,  or  strong  lights,  and  by  doing  so  they 
destroy  likeness,  expression,  and  anatomy.  And  that  is  the  one  great 
fault  in  the  retouching  in  thus  finishing  a  negative.  They  print  from 
it  afterwards  and  produce  a  nicely-finished  picture,  and  people  ask — 
“  Who  is  that  ?  ”  They  do  not  recognise  it ;  it  was  good  enough  in  the 
beginning. 

Mr.  Baker  :  It  is  a  finish  of  the  same  kind  that  cabinet-makers  put 
upon  their  work — a  sort  of  varnish,  outside  polish. 

Mr.  Fabronius:  Oh,  yes,  you  might  call  it  so.  You  can  compare  it 
with  a  man  who  takes  a  cast  in  plaster  or  iron,  then  another  finisher 
comes  and  smooths  it  down  and  destroys  all  the  anatomy  of  the  artist ; 
he  destroys  the  bone  and  muscle  and  little  details  by  scraping  and 
scraping.  A  man  opposite  here  brings  me  a  cast,  and  there  are  some 
rough  edges.  I  scrape,  and  take  great  care  to  scrape  it  properly,  and 
if  I  know  here  is  a  muscle  that  ought  to  remain,  and  here  a  small  nerve 
that  ought  to  remain,  I  do  not  destroy  them.  I  finish  it  with  due 
consideration  to  preserve  the  anatomy  ;  that  is  an  artistic  finish.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  sculptor.  Take  Crawford,  for  instance,  the  eminent 
American  sculptor,  who  died  recently  in  Florence.  He  would  have 
several  men  at  work  for  him.  He  would  say  to  one  man,  a  common 
workman —  “You  cut  this  off  in  this  shape ;”  then  to  another  man  with  a 
little  more  skill — “You  cut  this  a  little  nearer  to  this  clay  model,  and  you 
see  that  you  do  not  begin  to  get  inside  of  these  lines  ;  but  you  cut  as 
near  as  you  can  without  entering  into  details.”  Then  he  takes  another 
artist,  who  goes  a  little  nearer;  then  Crawford  himself  puts  on  the 
finishing  touch.  A  man  ought  to  be  a  good  artist  to  retouch  negatives. 

*  The  singular  specimens  accompanying  this  article  are  in  our  office,  and  may  be 
seen  by  any  person  on  application.— Eds. 


In  the  first  place  he  ought  to  know  the  expression  of  the  person  whose 
negative  he  retouches  ;  he  ought  to  know  lights  and  shades  ;  he  ought 
to  have  sufficient  taste  to  not  make  the  negative  too  glaring  nor  too 
subdued,  but  keep  the  shades  transparent,  and  have  full  knowledge  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  head  ;  not  to  destroy  the  bone  and  make  the  face  a 
kind  of  dough,  as  if  it  were  made  out  of  a  potato,  putty,  or  anything  of 
the  kind. 

Mr.  Baker  :  The  touch,  in  your  opinion,  then,  generally  quite  fails  of 
the  object  that  ought  to  attend  it — produces  merely  an  outside  mechani¬ 
cal  finish,  merely  a  kind  of  smoothness,  instead  of  adding  to  the  general 
beauty  and  harmony  of  the  picture  ? 

Mr.  Fabronius:  Retouching  is  misunderstood  entirely.  A  negative 
being  made,  when  the  proof  is  produced  it  shows  wrinkles,  it  shows 
spots,  or  it  shows  lights  too  strong  or  shades  too  deep.  Well,  we  are 
going  to  retouch  the  negative  properly.  Now,  here  is  a  little  lino 
or  mark  that  shows  you  the  place  of  a  bone ;  these  little  lines,  if  the 
person  does  not  understand  anything  about  bones,  he  will  destroy,  and 
the  bone  is  gone.  Here  is  a  little  mark — a  little  light  which  forms  a 
dimple  in  the  cheeks  or  in  the  hand ;  he  will  destroy  it  entirely,  and 
that  little  dimple  is  gone,  which  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  face. 
Well,  the  same  of  the  nose.  I  have  photographs  brought  to  me  of 
which  the  nose  is  entirely  destroyed.  There  is  no  bridge  to  it ;  there  is 
no  bone  in  it ;  it  is  entirely  destroyed ;  it  is  a  person  without  a  bridge 
to  his  nose — an  empty  line  without  any  significance. 

Mr.  Baker  :  In  your  opinion,  then,  as  practised  at  present,  the  pen¬ 
cilling  of  negatives  had  better  be  dispensed  with  entirely  ? 

Mr.  Fabronius  :  It  is  overdone  by  want  of  knowledge  of  expression  or 
knowledge  of  the  person  who  has  sat  for  the  portrait.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  they  destroy  the  likeness  for  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
person  who  sat.  They  retouch  it  and  never  mind  who  it  is;  they 
retouch  it  without"  even  knowing  the  person  whom  it  represents.  What 
would  you  think,  now,  if  I  were  to  take  a  portrait,  work  at  it  until  the 
last  two  or  three  days,  I  knowing  the  person  very  well,  then  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  a  young  man  and  say — “You  finish  this  portrait  for  me.” 
He  would  say  I  don’t  know  the  person,  but  I  will  smooth  it  down. 
Will  that  be  a  likeness  ?  The  likeness  comes  in  the  finish  of  those  last 
two  or  three  days.  I  can  name  to  you  several  persons  who  have  worked 
for  me,  who  made  negatives  for  me,  and  gave  me  proofs  of  the  negatives 
without  retouch  according  to  my  request.  I  would,  perhaps,  state 
that  they  would  answer  my  purpose.  They  say — “Now  I  have 
got  a  beautiful  thing ;  now  I  am  going  to  make  some  specimens  of  that 
to  put  in  my  show-case.”  They  retouch  it,  and  by  the  time  they  get 
through  it  is  no  likeness  at  all. 

Mr.  Baker  :  We  find  generally  that  the  parties  themselves  and  their 
friends,  too,  take  the  touched  negatives  instead  of  the  untouched ;  that 
is  my  experience.  They  demand  it ;  they  will  have  their  pictures  smooth. 

Mr.  Fabronius  :  They  demand  it,  but  you  should  retain  the  like¬ 
ness.  They  do  not  demand  that  you  destroy  the  impression  or  touch 
the  eye  when  it  ought  to  be  kept  light. 

Mr.  Baker  :  I  think  this  nice  change  which  you  speak  of  as  having, 
in  a  really  fine  sense,  destroyed  the  likeness  most  people  are  ob¬ 
vious  to. 

M.  Fabronius  :  We  are  not  working  for  those  people  now;  we  are 
working  for  the  fine  arts. 

Mr.  Baker  :  The  photographer  has  to  work  for  those  people  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten. 

Mr.  Fabronius  :  We  are  not  supposed  to  be  working  for  ignorant 
people,  but  for  people  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts.  We  must 
not  work  to  please  ignorant  people  ;  we  must  work  to  please  those  who 
have  knowledge.  There  is  no  use  of  talking  about  that ;  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take.  We  have  got  to  bring  the  people  up  to  our  taste.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  go  down  to  their  taste  ;  they  have  got  to  come  up  to  us. 

Mr.  Baker  :  I  recognise  that,  of  course. 

Mr.  Fabronius  :  Take  a  large  establishment  where  they  take  pro¬ 
bably  fifty  negatives  in  a  day.  How  much  difference  will  it  make  to 
the  cost  of  a  negative  whether  the  firm  pays  a  man  one  thousand  a 
year  or  two  thousand  ?  And,  what  is  more,  the  public  is  willing  to  pay 
two  or  three  dollars  more  on  a  dozen  to  have  a  better  thing.  1  always 
found  that  I  was  just  as  busy  at  crayons  at  $300  as  at  $100  each,  or 
$500.  I  am  longer  over  it,  and  do  not  make  any  more  money,  but  I 
give  better  work,  and  the  people  are  willing  to  patronise  good  work,  I 
believe  a  man  can  make  twice  as  much  money  by  charging  double  if  he 
gives  double  the  value  for  the  money.  So  if  he  charges  twelve  dollars 
a  dozen,  and  he  proves  to  the  public  that  his  work  is  worth  twelve  dol¬ 
lars  a  dozen,  the  people  are  willing  to  give  it.  I  am  sure  that  if  I  were 
to  start  tomorrow,  and  could  prove  that  1  would  do  better  work  than 
you,  yet  charge  more,  I  could  get  the  work. 

Mr.  Baker  :  You  could  from  a  few  people. 

Mr.  Fabronius  :  I  don’t  care  if  from  a  few,  if  I  could  make  more 
money  in  a  year. 

Mr.  Baker  :  I  don’t  know ;  I  doubt  that  you  could.  Take  it  in  a 
smaller  place,  where  there  are  still  fewer  people  of  taste — in  a  town,  for 
instance,  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants — you  would  starve  to  death.  In 
a  place  like  New  York  it  is  better  than  it  is  here.  There  is  a  class  of 
people  who  are  educated,  and  know  what  good  work  is,  and  in  a  large 
city  you  can  depend  upon  those.  There  are  but  few  in  a  place  like 
- ,  and  none  at  all  in - . 
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Mr.  Fabronius  :  It  is  a  mistake  ;  there  is  something  of  truth  in  it, 
but  not  so  much  as  that.  Some  day,  if  they  know  you  to  be  an  honest 
man,  and  you  tell  them  the  reason  why  you  charge  them  so  much, 
people  will  pay  you  for  it.  If  I  were  a  photographer,  and  you  came  to 
me  for  tintypes,  I  would  say  to  you — “  Look  here ;  it  is  about  time  that 
you  stop  this  nonsense  of  getting  horrible  photographs  and  ferrotypes  ; 
you  have  got  to  have  something  decent.  You  won’t  get  more  than  one 
lot  or  so  in  a  lifetime.  Why  not  go  sincerely  about  it,  and  pay  a 
dollar  or  two  more,  and  let  me  make  you  something  good  ?  ” 

Mr.  Baker  :  I  have  done  business  on  the  principle  you  advocate. 
The  consequence  was  I  did  not  pay  my  expenses  for  three  years.  I 
would  have  people  come  up,  twenty  in  a  day  perhaps,  and  want  me  to 
make  tintypes,  and  would  go  away  because  I  did  not  make  them.  I 
have  now  a  very  good  business,  but  it  was  at  the  expense  of  four  or 
five  years.  And  often  now  I  find  one  of  those  former  tintype  cus¬ 
tomers  come  because  they  are  recommended  by  their  friends.  But  if  a 
chance  customer  comes  for  a  tintype  there  is  no  use  of  talking  photo¬ 
graphy  to  him  ;  we  never  try  to  argue  or  talk  with  them  ;  we  find  it  of 
no  use.  I  think  your  experience  is  very  different,  as  a  portraitist,  in 
doing  a  limited  quantity  of  work  than  if  you  had  tried  to  wholesale 
your  work.  But  probably  this  is  not  a  subject  that  is  very  profitable 
to  discuss.  Do  you  recollect  any  of  the  line  of  talk  we  had  about 
lighting  and  sitting,  and  arranging  the  light,  at  the  time  you  were  at 
my  place  ?  I  was  speaking  then  about  sky  light,  and  speaking  of  it  as 
a  poor  kind  of  light.  You  preferred  a  side  light.  You  spoke  about 
the  light  the  photographer  used  not  being  definite  enough— -not  massing 
the  lights  and  shades  enough. 

Mr.  Fabronius  :  I  go  into  a  room  where  negatives  are  taken. 

Mr.  Baker  :  Skylight  or  operating-room  ? 

Mr.  Fabronius  :  Skylight  room  ;  the  lights  are  in  every  direction. 
Properly  we  should  never  think  of  such  a  thing  in  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  but  have  the  light  come  from  as  small  a  place  as  this  window  is. 
[Mr.  Fabronius  here,  by  way  of  illustration,  closed  all  the  shutters  to 
his  window  but  one  of  the  upper  ones.]  You  do  not  want  light  coming 
in  from  below  the  knee  ;  the  light  must  come  from  the  side — nothing 
below,  nothing  on  the  other  side,  but  light  like  that  gas,  which  is  a 
a  positive  light.  It  would  be  as  if  I  should  close  one  of  these  upper 
shutters  and  leave  the  other  open— just  positive  light,  so  (indicating) — 
a  light  that  covers  six  feet  square. 

Mr.  Baker  :  Do  you  consider  six  feet  square  large  enough  for  a  photo¬ 
graph? 

Mr.  Fabronius  :  Let  it  be  twelve  feet  square,  or  twenty  feet  square 
if  you  want  to,  only  let  it  be  positive  from  one  direction ;  do  not  let  it 
be  all  over  the  ceiling.  If  it  is  to  be  sky  light,  do  not  let  the  ceiling  be 
all  glass.  Let  it  be  northern  light  if  possible,  then  there  is  no  sun  to 
shine  through  in  the  morning  or  afternoon.  The  northern  light  is  always 
steady.  Let  it  be  above  the  head  of  the  person  sitting,  and  then  do  not 
have  the  reflections  too  strong ;  the  resulting  picture  should  be  warm. 
What  we  call  a  warm  picture  is  one  that  is  not  too  pale — not  too  strong 
a  light.  Have  the  highest  light  on  the  top  of  the  forehead,  the  next 
strongest  light  to  be  here  on  the  ridge  of  the  nose,  the  next  on  the 
cheek  bone,  and  then,  if  you  have  that  kind  of  light,  you  have  the 
whole  face  shaded. 

Mr.  Baker  :  Your  objection  to  the  sky  light  consists  not  in  the  nature 
of  the  light  so  much  as  in  the  use  of  it.  If  I  have  a  sky  light  I  place 
my  sitter  so  that  the  peak  of  the  light  is  at  the  side  of  the  sitter,  and 
from  that  the  light  slopes  down  to  within  seven  or  eight  feet  of  the 
floor.  Now,  that  would  produce  the  same  kind  of  positive  light  as  you 
want  on  a  sitter.  A  light  that  comes  bearing  down  on  both  sides  pro¬ 
duces  a  bad  light— two  equal  sides  of  the  face. 

Mr.  Fabronius  :  Of  course,  you  can  manage  the  light  as  is  pleasing 
to  the  artist.  It  is  a  general  fault  to  have  light  all  over  here  and  all 
over  there,  and  streaks  this  way  and  streaks  that  way,  from  all  direc¬ 
tions,  and  especially  in  the  Rembrandt.  To  have  the  whole  face  in  the 
shade,  or  the  face  lit  in  every  direction,  is  entirely  wrong.  I  will  show 
you  what  the  Rembrandt  light  is.  [Mr.  Fabronius  here  adjusted  the 
shutters  so  as  to  admit  the  light  through  a  very  small  aperture.]  Have 
the  light  strike  on  the  forehead,  and  a  little  on  the  nose,  and  the  rest 
in  shade — the  principal  light  limited  to  the  top  part  of  the  forehead 
and  nose. 

Mr.  Baker  :  Photographers  call  those  Rembrandt  pictures  where  the 
light  comes  upon  the  narrow  side  of  the  face ;  but  Rembrandt  lighted 
his  pictures  on  the  broad  side  of  the  face. 

Mr.  Fabronius  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker  :  A  copy  of  Rembrandt’s  that  I  have  was  lighted  upon 
the  broad  side ;  but  the  photographer  would  not  call  it  a  Rembrandt 
unless  he  got  the  sitter  between  him  and  the  light. 

Mr.  Fabronius  :  That  is  a  mistaken  idea  altogether  ;  the  Rembrandt 
light  means  a  limited  strong  light,  not  all  over  the  face,  but  just  merely 
on  the  forehead — a  small  portion  of  the  forehead — and  a  little  on  the 
nose.  The  rest  of  the  face  not  total  darkness,  but  you  can  see  in  the 
darkness — clair  obscure — light  in  the  shade.  There  is  a  Rembrandt 
again.  The  Rembrandt  is  dark,  and  yet  you  see  everything  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,  because  it  is  all  transparent.  It  is  just  like  going  into  a  cellar  ;  at 
first  you  do  not  see  anything,  but  as  you  remain  two  or  three  minutes 
you  begin  to  see  everything.  That  is  clair  obscure— light  in  darkness — 
everything  visible  and  yet  in  darkness. 


Mr.  Baker  :  Do  you  note  any  other  wrong  practices  in  photographers  ? 
Mr.  Fabronius  :  They  are  using  white  powder  for  the  face,  'which  I 
notice  is  a  very  great  mistake.  A  girl  powders  all  over  because  she  is 
brown  and  wants  to  take  light ;  and  when  she  is  done  we  have  every¬ 
thing  white,  as  if  she  were  covered  with  snow.  Her  hair  is  like  a  cob¬ 
web.  If  they  wish  to  powder  why  cannot  they  use  Naples  yellow  ?  It 
would  not  destroy  all  the  warmth  of  the  photograph. 

Mr.  Baker  :  That  is  a  mistake  entirely.  The  powder  is  no  use  what¬ 
ever  except  in  the  very  deepest  tints  of  the  hair,  and  very  delicately  put 
on  so  as  not  to  destroy  the  texture  or  flow  of  the  hair.  The  light  blonde 
can  be  produced  without  a  particle  of  powder  on  the  face.  There  is  a 
great  difficulty  in  putting  powder  on  at  all ;  it  remains  in  patches,  and 
the  texture  of  the  skin  is  gone.  No  artist’s  work  can  regain  it.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  shape  of  the  face  is  gone  also.  My  practice  leads  me 
to  take  grounds  decidedly  against  the  use  of  powder. 

Mr.  Fabronius  :  If  they  must  be  powdered,  let  them  be  powdered 
with  something  warmer  than  white.  I  don’t  know  that  there  is  anything 
in  the  drug  store  that  would  take  the  place  of  white  and  not  injure  the 
skin  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  Naples  yellow  would  give  a  warmer  tint.  We 
must  have  a  tint  all  over  the  face. 

Mr.  Baker  :  No  white  spots  ! 

Mr.  Fabronius  :  If  you  have  any  white  spots,  it  will  be  the  high 
light  on  the  forehead  and  the  light  on  the  nose  or  catch-light  in  the 
eyes.  We  don’t  want  black  and  white  photographs. 

Mr.  Baker:  In  treating  drapery  a  man’s  shirt  bosom  is  much  whiter 
than  his  face — would  you  deepen  the  tone  of  that  below  the  face  ?  or 
would  you  allow  it  to  be  whiter  ? 

Mr.  Fabronius  :  By  all  means.  When  I  use  the  white,  I  always  use 
it  for  the  shirt  front.  I  hardly  ever  use  any  white  for  my  face  even. 

If  it  be  drawn  on  very  dark  paper  I  use  the  white  solely  for  my  shirt 
bosom.  It  gives  warmth  to  the  face  by  the  contrast. 

Mr.  Baker  :  You  allow  it  to  remain  white  ? 

Mr.  Fabronius:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baker  :  Suppose  you  could  place  the  sitter  so  that  it  would  be 
shaded,  would  it  not  be  a  gain  ? 

Mr.  Fabronius  :  You  cannot  gain  anything  at  all.  My  idea  is  that 
a  little  bit  of  white  is  a  relief  in  a  picture,  to  contrast  with  the  face. 
If  you  put  a  little  white  on  the  shirt  bosom,  it  brings  a  warm  tint  out. 
A  little  touch  of  white  relieves  the  face  and  gives  it  tone.  It  gives 
actually  the  appearance  of  flesh  where  there  is  no  flesh  colour. 

[Mr.  Fabronius  here  illustrated  his  proposition  by  alternately 
covering  and  uncovering,  in  the  glare  of  the  gaslight,  his  white  shirt 
front,  by  the  lapels  of  his  black  coat.] 

Mr.  Baker:  Your  face  naturally  has  but  little  colour  ;  but  as  I  look 
at  it  to-night  it  seems  full  of  colour — full  of  different  shades. 

Mr.  Fabronius:  You  see  what  nice  colour  it  gives  to  the  face. 
This  white  gives  quality  of  colour.  If  a  lady  has  a  white  dress  it  is 
very  important  to  have  a  little  contrast  by  having  black  velvet  or  ribbon 
to  relieve  it.  We  have  got  to  put  the  same  taste  in  a  picture  with 
which  a  lady  dresses  to  go  to  a  ball.  She  puts  a  flower  here  or  a  leaf 
there  to  relieve  other  colours  and  bring  them  out.  So  we  have  got  to  do 
with  pictures.  We  have  got  to  do  it  in  photographs  and  oil-paintings, 
and  we  have  got  to  do  it  in  crayons. 

Mr.  Baker:  Well,  Mr.  Fabronius,  I  must  say  “good  night,”  or  I  shall 
soon  have  to  say  “good  morning.”  There  are  many  more  things  that  I 
should  like  to  talk  with  you  about,  but  I  am  a  thousand  times  obliged 

to  you  for  this  opportunity.  - - 

The  dialogue  was  listened  to  with  decided  interest  by  the  members  of 
the  convention. 

After  papers  on  Enlarging,  by  Mr.  Carbutt,  and  upon  Toning  and 
Finishing,  by  Mr.  Sherman,  a  lecture  was  given  (in  the  evening)  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Baker,  on  Light  and  Shade. 

Mr.  Baker’s  discourse  treated  of  the  disposition  of  light  in  taking 
photographs.  It  was  addressed  more  to  those  of  the  profession  than  to 
the  general  public,  and  doubtless  conveyed  many  excellent  ideas.  It 
1  was  illustrated  with  a  large  number  of  portraits  shown  by  the  aid  of  the 
1  stereopticon,  each  illustration  being  designed  to  show  some  defect.  The 
;  concluding  words  of  the  lecture  were  as  follow  :  — 

“  But  before  closing  I  would  bring  to  your  minds  the  importance  of 
mingling  the  principles  now  before  you  with  your  daily  practice.  How 
s  is  this  to  be  done?  Not  without  assiduous  effort.  We  must  become 
L  and  remain  students.  Each  failure  must  become  as  a  stepping-stone  on 
which  to  rise  to  higher  ground.  A  part  of  each  day  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  might  with  good  advantage  be  set  aside  for  practice  with  a  selected 
1  model.  Conduct  at  first  for  yourselves  the  experiments  Ave  have  placed 
3  before  you ;  make  a  set  of  similar  prints,  label  them,  and  keep  them  by 
you.  Examine  your  daily  Avork,  and  classify  its  effects  by  the  type  of 
k  such  models.  When  you  see  a  print  of  great  excellence,  or  a  peculiar 
r  effect,  endeavour  to  find  out  by  experiment  the  means  that  produced  it, 
3  and  note  them.  Make  a  study  of  effects  in  different  lights — artificial 
3  lights,  the  light  of  a  room ;  when  any  of  these  seem  good  try  for  them 
t  in.  the  operating-room.  In  making  such  experiments  be  careful  that 
you  obtain  as  carefully  as  possible  the  effect  that  the  eye  sees.  There 
k  will  always  be  a  great  divergence,  but  be  sure  that  you  come  as  near  as 
s  you  can. 

“Do  not  let  yourself  be  a  mere  imitator  and  lose  your  individuality. 
In  this  way  you  are  in  danger  of  collecting  faults,  for  if  you  start  out 
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to  make  pictures  like  So-and-so’s  you  may  make  them  like  his  bad  ones, 
or  may  be  misled  by  a  reputation  above  merit.  Rather  seek  to  form  in 
your  own  mind  a  type  of  beauty,  the  approximation  to  which  will 
stamp  all  your  work  with  the  seal  of  individual  purpose.  Be  true  to 
yourself.  Admit  no  half-work  ;  make  it  your  first  object  to  please 
yourself,  or  rather  to  gratify  your  artistic  instincts,  and  the  pleasing  of 
your  customers  a  secondary  consideration.  There  is  always  a  conflict 
between  taste  and  ignorance  ;  carry  it  on  as  courteously  as  you  may, 
but  yield  no  jot.  In  time  you  will  be  supported  by  those  who  really 
can  discern,  whose  opinion  is  received  by  many  who  do  not  judge  for 
themselves.  When  you  find  that  the  public  have  faith  in  you  keep 
faith  with  yourself  and  them  by  always  doing  your  best. 

“  ‘  Joy  is  the  object  of  art ;  ’  not  a  base  joy  in  smoothness  and  pretti¬ 
ness  which  enervates  and  jialsies  the  mind ;  but  a  noble  joy  arising  from 
the  consciousness  of  a  worthy  effort,  from  the  stimulation  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  from  results  which  are  sure  to  coincide  with  the 
eternal  laws  and  harmonies  of  the  universe,  and  which  make  those  laws 
more  perceptible,  intelligent,  and  satisfying.” 

Mr.  Baker  was  followed  by  Mr.  V/ilson,  who  spoke  of  The  Manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Lines.  In  comparing,  he  said,  the  works  of  different  artists 
a  majestic  sweep,  so  to  speak,  characterised  the  work  of  one  man. 
Again  :  they  saw  work  equally  attractive  about  which  there  was  some¬ 
thing  different  from  the  other,  yet  equally  fascinating.  Again  :  they 
stepped  before  pictures  about  which  there  was  something  wrong,  which 
mystified  them  as  much  as  the  beauty  of  the  others.  The  figures 
seemed  to  be  wilted,  and  hang  helpless  and  spiritless,  with  an  absolute 
lack  of  sentiment  and  feeling  so  far  as  position  is  concerned.  What 
was  the  cause  of  all  these  differences  ?  It  was  the  management  of  the 
lines.  The  work  of  each  master  was  impressed  with  his  individuality, 
and  they  could  almost  read  his  character  in  his  work.  They  knew 
what  he  thought  when  he  was  making  it — what  he  desired  to  accom¬ 
plish,  and  how  far  he  succeeded. 

The  lectures  both  of  Mr.  Black  and  Mr.  Wilson  were  illustrated  by 
the  magic  lantern. 

This  terminated  the  proceedings  of  the  third  day. 


Camspmitinue. 

- 4>-  - 

Tenth  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  or  Fran'ce. — Prints 
upon  Bitumenised  Mica. — Glazed  Cartes.— Glazed  Plain-Paper 
and  Developed  Prints. — French  Printing  Formulae. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  France  intends  to  hold  an  exhibition  next 
year  in  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie.  This  will  be  the  tenth,  and  it  will 
open  at  the  same  time  as  the  exhibitions  of  painting  and  sculpture  in 
that  building,  viz.,  on  May  1.  All  branches  of  photography  will  be 
represented,  and  the  Society  invites  photographers  of  all  nations  to 
contribute.  Intending  exhibitors  should  give  notice  to  the  Secretary 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  not  later  than  March  15.  They  are  requested 
at  the  same  time  to  intimate  the  amount  of  space  which  they  wish  to 
occupy.  Contributions  must  be  sent,  carriage  paid,  to  M.  E.  Koziell, 
the  Society’s  agent,  at  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie,  Porte  No.  1,  between 
April  1st  and  10th,  at  the  latest. 

The  Society  recommends  foreign  exhibitors  to  send  their  specimens 
unmounted  to  their  correspondents  in  Paris,  where  they  must  be 
mounted  and  framed  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Society. 
Notes  which  accompany  the  specimens  should  be  addressed  to  M.  E. 
Koziell,  Rue  Louis  le  Grand,  No.  20,  Paris.  That  gentleman  will  him¬ 
self  undertake  to  have  the  specimens  mounted  and  framed  at  the 
cost  of  the  exhibitor,  should  the  latter  prefer  it. 

The  exhibitor  must  state  by  what  process  the  negative  was  taken, 
and  also  the  title  of  the  subject.  The  price  of  works  offered  for  sale 
must  be  stated  only  to  the  Secretary,  and  must  not  be  marked  upon  the 
picture.  Works  will  not  be  admitted  unless  they  have  received  the 
sanction  of  a  jury  of  admission  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  composed 
of  fifteen  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Society.  Medals  and  honour¬ 
able  mentions  will  be  awarded,  and  the  exhibitors  will  themselves  have 
the  opportunity  of  electing  the  jurors  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society 
on  May  22,  either  in  person  or  by  a  vote  contained  in  a  signed  letter. 
This  special  jury  will  be  composed  of  eleven  members,  none  of  whom 
will  be  allowed  to  compete  for  a  prize.  Exhibitors  will  be  required  to 
pay  ten  francs  per  square  metre  of  surface  occupied  by  their  specimens, 
in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  hanging,  &c.  Those  who  require 
special  arrangements  for  the  exhibition  of  enamels,  stereoscopes,  &c., 
will  be  charged  accordingly.  The  exhibition  will  close  on  July  31, 
and  all  specimens  must  be  removed  within  the  week  following. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  on  the  5th  ult.,  M.  Despaquis 
exhibited  some  bitumen  prints  upon  mica,  which  excited  much  atten¬ 


tion.  They  were  mounted  between  two  sheets  of  cardboard,  having 
holes  for  the  insertion  of  the  print,  so  that  it  could  be  viewed  either  ua 
a  transparency  or  by  reflected  light.  These  prints  are  permanent,  and 
can  be  produced  at  a  very  moderate  cost;  they  possess  extraordinary 
perfection  of  detail  and  gradation,  and  have  a  fine  rich  sepia  tint. 
The  exposure  required  is  very  long — as  much  as  four  or  live  hours  in 
sunshine ;  but  the  manipulations  are  the  simplest  possible,  the  print 
only  requiring  to  be  put  into  turpentine  in  order  to  develope  the  image. 
No  fixing  or  toning  is  required. 

Some  years  ago  I  tried  a  similar  process  and  was  delighted  with  it; 
but  my  bitumen  had  been  mixed  for  me  by  Mr.  Bouncy,  along  with 
some  dark-coloured  pigment.  The  prints  when  laid  upon  a  white 
ground,  film  downwards,  and  viewed  through  the  mica  were  quite  as 
beautiful  as  enamels.  This  process  is,  in  fact,  the  best  substitute  that 
I  know  of  for  enamelling,  and  it  deserves  to  be  largely  introduced.  The 
detail  and  gradation  are  exquisite,  and  the  colour  excessively  rich  and 
vigorous,  the  lights  being  perfectly  pure.  I  can  conceive  of  nothing 
more  beautiful  than  prints  upon  mica  produced  in  this  way.  It  i3 
worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  this  extraordinary  vigour  of  the  print, 
when  laid  upon  a  white  surface  and  looked  at ,  is  consistent  with 
extreme  feebleness  in  the  blacks  wdien  held  up  to  the  light  and  looked 
through.  M.  Despaquis  did  not  say  whether  his  bitumen  is  mixed  with 
any  colouring  matter,  but  he  has  probably  adopted  Mr.  Pouncy’s  pro¬ 
cess;  and  1  may  here  mention  that  he  was  present  when  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  aiding  Mr.  Pouncy  in  demonstrating  his  process  at  the 
establishment  of  M.  Lemercier,  in  Paris,  some  years  ago.  On  that 
occasion  M.  Despaquis  appeared  to  be  much  pleased  with  all  that  Mr. 
Pouncy  had  to  show  us. 

Many  of  my  amateur  readers  who  are  anxious  to  print  a  few'  select 
portraits  in  a  superior  style,  suitable  for  lockets  or  brooches,  and  so  as 
to  be  quite  permanent,  would  do  well  to  employ  this  process.  A  letter 
addressed  to  M.  Despaquis,  at  M.  Lemercier’s  lithographic  establish¬ 
ment,  Rue  de  Seine,  Paris,  will  find  him.  Whether  the  process  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  a  professional  photographer,  or  likely  to  have 
any  commercial  value,  I  cannot  possibly  say.  One  thing,  however,  is 
certain,  namely,  that  the  sensitive  sheets  of  mica  will  keep  almost  in¬ 
definitely,  and  can  be  transmitted  safely  by  post  between  twro  pieces  of 
board. 

If  we  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  nature  of  an  enamel,  and  then 
compare  it  with  one  of  these  pigment  [prints  upon  mica  cemented,  face 
downwards,  upon  some  white  ground,  such  as  plaster  of  Paris,  and 
viewed  through  the  mica,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  perceive  in  what 
respect  the  former  is  superior  to  the  latter ;  for  the  glaze  of  the  enamel 
is  composed  of  a  material  very  similar  to  mica,  and  not  harder  or  more 
permanent,  whilst  the  details  of  the  picture  must  be  just  as  fine  whether 
they  lie  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  sheet  of  mica  or  are  embedded 
in  the  glaze  of  the  enamel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bitumen  print  is 
vastly  richer  in  colour  and  more  vigorous  than  the  best  enamel ;  for  its 
deepest  blacks  are  quite  as  intense  as  those  of  a  glass  positive  coated  at 
the  back  with  black  varnish.  This  being  the  case,  the  simple  bitumen 
process  upon  mica  seems  to  offer  a  capital  substitute  for  the  complicated 
and  difficult  enamelling  process.  Nothing  is  required  but  to  spread 
the  sensitive  bitumenous  pigment  upon  the  mica  and  let  it  dry ;  then 
expose  with  the  plain  side  of  the  mica  in  contact  with  the  negative 
film  (which  can  never  injure  the  negative) ;  and  develope  by  immersing 
the  exposed  sheet  in  turpentine.  There  is  no  known  photographic 
process  so  simple  as  this,  and  none  which  yields  more  satisfactory 
results,  from  every  point  of  view. 

It  may  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  process  that  the  mica  print 
must  always  be  flat,  or,  at  any  rate,  cylindrical,  and  cannot  present  the 
same  sort  of  curved  surface  as  an  enamel.  But  what  is  the  advantage 
of  this  peculiar  curved  surface?  It  is  a  mere  “fad,”  and  a  foolish 
fashion,  and  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  is  positively  objectionable, 
since  it  introduces  distortion  of  the  lines.  Embossing  a  photograph  is 
opposed  to  sound  principles  of  art. 

But  I  may  be  asked — How  is  the  bitumenous  pigment  to  be  made  ? 
That  is  a  secret  which  Mr.  Pouncy  has  never  communicated,  but  which, 
I  imagine,  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  finding  out,  if  one  were 
in  real  earnest  in  the  inquiry.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  film  be¬ 
comes  more  sensitive  by  being  mixed  with  an  inert  pigment,  and  I  have 
seen  some  of  Mr.  Pouncy’s  bituman  films  as  sensitive  as  ordinary 
chloride  paper.  Those  who  have  tried  bitumen  alone  have  probably 
not  exposed  their  films  long  enough,  .A  great  deal  of  money  might  be 
made,  perhaps,  by  the  preparation  and  sale  of  sensitive  bitumenised 
mica,  if  well  and  artistically  prepared  as  regards  colour. 
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At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  M. 
Perrot  de  Chaumeux  exhibited  three  proofs  taken  with  a  lens  of 
Derogy’s,  which  afforded  to  the  members,  from  the  width  of  included 
angle  and  good  marginal  definition,  the  agreeable  proof  that  a  French 
optician  can  make  as  good  lenses  as  those  by  foreigners  of  the  highest 
reputation. 

A  French  journal  mentions  with,  much  empressement  the  discovery  of 
a  new  use  of  carbolic  acid,  which  may  prove  a  comfort  to  thousands  of 
continental  tourists  at  this  season.  It  is  a  cure  for  the  bites  of  gnats 
and  mosquitos,  and  its  application  is  followed  by  instant  relief. 

M.  Clouzard  recommends  very  weak  alcohol  in  the  collodion  for  the 
Taupenbt  process.  His  formula  is — 

Ether  .  50  cent,  cubes. 

Alcohol  h  36  degrees  .  50  ,,  ,, 

Pyroxyline . . . . .  70  centigrammes. 

The  degrees  are  those  of  Cartier.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  a  table  by 
me  at  this  moment  for  converting  them  accurately  into  specific  gravity. 

In  my  last  letter  I  alluded  to  the  subject  of  glazed  cartes  and  cameo 
portraits,  and  the  wonderful  improvement  which  the  glazing  effects — by 
glazing  being  meant  a  mode  of  conferring  a  high  gloss  upon  the  surface 
by  means  of  a  varnish  of  gelatine  and  collodion.  I  said  that  M.  Mdvius, 
of  Rennes,  sends  card  portraits  almost  daily  to  Paris  to  be  thus  glazed 
by  an  expert  in  the  process,  and  that  they  are  returned,  beautifully  done 
in  this  way,  the  next  day.  The  process,  so  far  as  my  friend  understands 
it,  consists  in  first  coating  a  glass  plate  with  plain  collodion,  and  imme¬ 
diately  immersing  it  in  water ;  then,  in  plunging  the  mounted  card 
portrait  bodily  into  a  hot  solution  of  gelatine,  and  applying  it,  face 
downwards,  to  the  washed  collodion  film,  leaving  the  whole  to  get  dry  ; 
and,  lastly,  cutting  off  the  picture  from  the  glass  plate  by  passing  the 
point  of  a  penknife  round  the  edges  of  the  cardboard.  Many  of  my 
professional  readers  will,  I  feel  sure,  find  it  worth  their  while  to  try 
this  process ;  for  the  public  (at  any  rate  in  France)  seem  to  be  quite  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  handsomely  for  the  improved  effect  given  to  the  picture.  In 
Paris  the  glazing  of  card  portraits  has  become  quite  a  special  and  remu¬ 
nerative  business  ;  why  not  also  in  London  and  other  large  towns  in  our 
own  country  ? 

In  the  process  which  I  have  just  described  it  is  the  collodion  film 
which  gives  the  glaze,  the  gelatine  merely  serving  as  a  cement  for  the 
film  to  the  picture.  Two  questions,  therefore,  naturally  arise  out  of  it. 
One  is — whether  the  cold  waste  acids  which  remain  after  the  making  of 
the  best  pyroxyline  might  not  be  utilised  in  the  making  of  an  inferior 
and  contractile  sort  suitable  for  this  process ;  and  also  whether  plain 
paper  prints  varnished  in  the  way  which  I  have  described  might  not  be 
as  fine  as  prints  upon  albumenised  paper.  In  either  case  an  economy  of 
material  and  of  labour  would  be  effected,  and  that  possibly  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  it  possible  to  supply  mounted  prints  of  any  size, 
glazed  as  I  describe,  at  the  same  price  as  common  albumenised  paper 
prints  ;  for  plain  paper  prints  can  be  produced  at  much  less  cost  than 
albumenised  paper  ones,  whilst  collodion  made  with  methylated  solvents, 
and  such  cheap  pyroxyline,  would  not  cost  more  than  albumen — say  a 
penny  per  ounce. 

The  subject  is  worth  consideration ;  for  I  think  most  persons  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  vulgarity  of  a  varnished  surface  ceases  when  the 
surface  becomes  as  smooth  as  a  sheet  of  glass. 

If  a  sensitised  sheet  of  plain  paper  were  passed  through  a  rolling- 
press  before  putting  it  into  the  pressure-frame  under  the  negative,  and 
the  print  were  finally  glazed  in  the  way  which  I  describe,  the  details 
would,  I  believe,  be  as  well  brought  out  as  upon  highly- albumenised 
paper,  at  the  same  time  that  the  result  would  be  far  more  beautiful  and 
satisfactory  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  and  would  have  more  finish 
and  value  in  the  eye  of  a  purchaser. 

Plain  salted  paper  would  not  cost  half  as  much  as  albumenised 
paper  ;  it  would  be  more  free  from  spots  and  defects  ;  it  could  be 
excited  upon  a  much  weaker  nitrate  bath — particularly  if  ammonia- 
nitrate  were  used  ;  the  gold  toning  could  be  more  economically  done  ; 
and  the  prints  would  be  more  permanent.  These  are  advantages  not  to 
be  despised,  particularly  when  a  finer  result  is  obtained. 

Another  question  arises — whether  plain  paper  proofs  printed  by 
development,  and  then  glazed,  might  not  be  as  fine,  at  least,  as  our 
common  albumenised  paper  prints,  and  if  so,  whether  this  mode  of 
printing  might  not  be  advantageously  introduced.  It  can  be  performed 
in  dull  weather,  and  with  great  rapidity  and  certainty,  and  the  process 
is  extremely  economical  both  of  silver  and  gold  ;  in  fact,  gold  toning 
may  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  But  those  who  experiment  in  this 


direction  should  take  my  hint  as  to  rolling  the  sensitive  paper  before 
applying  it  under  the  negative,  because  much  beauty  of  definition  will 
be  retained  by  placing  a  perfectly  smooth  surface  in  contact  with  the 
negative  film. 

Lastly :  it  must  be  remembered  that  card  portraits  treated  in  the 
way'whick  I  have  described  would  command  a  sufficiently  higher  price 
to  pay  for  all  the  trouble  of  glazing  them ;  so  that  the  photographer 
would  not  only  please  his  sitters  by  giving  them  a  finer  thing,  but 
would  find  his  own  reward  in  the  increased  profits  of  his  business. 

Nevertheless,  as  we  must  not  quite  abandon  our  present  method  of 
printing,  some  modern  French  printing  formulae  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  many  of  my  readers.  I  have  lately  received  the  following  in¬ 
structions,  along  with  a  supply  of  albumenised  paper,  from  M.  H. 
Curette,  of  Paris: — 

The  Nitrate  Bath. 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  100  grammes. 

Distilled  water  .  1000  ,, 

Nitric  or  acetic  acid .  6  drop3. 

The  nitrate  bath  ought  to  be  filtered  every  time.  Let  the  paper  float 
three  minutes  upon  it.  When  you  use  a  weaker  bath  than  the  above 
(forty-four  grains  to  the  ounce)  float  a  shorter  time— for  instance,  one 
minute  for  a  bath  at  five  per  cent,  (twenty-two  grains  to  the  ounce) ;  but 
then  you  must  shake  the  bath  every  time  after  a  sheet  has  been  floated 
upon  it. 

The  Gold  Toning  Bath. 

Chloride  of  gold  .  1  gramme. 

Borax  .  15  grammes. 

(Or  bicarbonate  of  soda  10  grammes. ) 

Distilled  water  .  840  grammes. 

This  bath  ought  to  be  limpid,  slightly  alkaline,  and  never  in  the 
least  acid. 

The  Fixing  Bath. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  200  grammes. 

Rain  or  river  Avater  .  1000  ,, 

The  above  advice  to  float  a  shorter  time  upon  a  iceaker  bath  will 
strike  many  of  my  readers,  probably,  as  it  did  myself,  as  rather  pecu¬ 
liar.  Proofs  which  have  been  printed  in  sunshine  seem  to  me  to  have 
less  power  of  resisting  the  destructive  action  of  the  toning  and  fixing 
baths  than  those  which  have  been  printed  more  slowly  in  the  shade, 
and  they  consequently  yield  less  vigorous  prints.  There  is  also  the  risk 
of  overheating  the  negative  and  making  the  varnish  tacky. 

M.  Mayer,  24,  Rue  Neuve  St.  Augustin,  Paris  (a  large  manufacturer 
of  albumenised  paper),  publishes  the  folloAving  statements  respecting 
the  quantity  of  silver  and  gold  consumed  in  printing  a  quire  of  his 
paper  : — Of  nitrate  of  silver  about  thirty-three  grammes  ;  of  chloride  of 
gold  about  one  and  one-eighth  gramme — that  is  to  say,  about  twenty 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  per  sheet,  and  about  one  grain  of  chloride  of 
gold  per  sheet.  The  silver  bath  is  recommended  to  be  from  five  to  seAren 
per  cent — that  is,  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains  per  ounce ;  and  some 
bicarbonate  of  soda  should  be  added  to  the  bath,  and  alloAved  to  remain 
in  it  to  prevent  it  from  reddening. 

The  gold  toning  bath  is  made  thus  : — 

Chloride  of  gold  .  .  1  gramme. 

Acetate  of  soda  . . .  24  grammes. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda .  3  ,, 

Distilled  water .  2,500  ,, 

It  should  be  made  a  few  hours  in  advance.  The  hypo,  fixing  bath 
is  one  part  hypo,  to  eight  parts  water.  The  pi-ints  should  be  mounted 
before  they  get  quite  dry,  in  order  to  avoid  blistering  of  the  albumen. 
After  exciting  a  whole  sheet  of  paper  ten  grammes  of  a  twel\Te-per- 
cent.  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  added  to  the  bath — say  five 
and  a-half  ounces  of  a  fifty-grain  bath. 

It  has  been  recommended  by  a  German  photographer  to  remoAre  the 
last  traces  of  hypo,  from  the  paper  by  means  of  eau  de  javelle. 

M.  Davanne,  who  is  now  in  Vienna,  has  been  elected  Vice-President 
of  the  International  Committee  of  Photography.  The  French  appear 
to  be  the  lai’gest  exhibitors  of  Avorks  of  art  at  Vienna. 

August  15,  1873.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

— ♦ — 

THE  COFFEE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors.- 

Gentlemen,— I  prepared  six  or  eight  coffee  dry  plates  this  week,  and 
having  found  them  so  much  less  sensitive  than  I  expected,  1  should 
feel  obliged  by  your  pointing  out  any  flaw  or  mistake  in  my  modus 
operand 
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The  plates,  7|  x  5,  were  carefully  cleaned  and  dried,  then  brushed 
over  with  a  substratum  made  of  the  white  of  one  egg  in  twenty  ounces 
of  water,  and,  after  being  well  beaten,  filtered.  The  collodion  used 
was  Mawson’s  negative  collodion  for  iron  development.  The  bath  was 
of  the  strength  of  thirty-five  grains  per  ounce — very  slightly  acid,  and 
nearly  new. 

On  removal  from  the  bath  the  plates  were  not  flooded  with  an  acid 
silver  solution,  although  you  have  often  recommended  it ;  but  they 
were  transferred  into  another  upright  dipping  bath  of  rain  water. 

I  may  here  remark  that  I  have  adopted  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sutton’s 
of  using  tYie  first  washing  water  over  and  over  again,  so  as  to  save  the 
silver,  and  that  this  water  had  been  used  for  washing  bromised  collodion 
plates  after  removal  from  an  eighty-grain  silver  bath. 

While  the  second  plate  was  in  the  bath  the  first  one  was  continually 
moved  up  and  down  in  this  water  bath. 

The  plates  (only  four  each  day)  on  removal  from  the  first  bath  of 
water  were  transferred  to  two  deep  dishes  in  succession  (size  10  x  8), 
and  washed  for  not  less  than  seven  minutes  in  each  dish,  the  dishes 
being  rocked  every  now  and  again.  The  plates  were  then  allowed  to 
drain  off  the  surface  water  for  three  or  four  minutes  while  standing  in 
a  plate-rack  and  left  in  a  dish  of  good  strong  coffee,  filtered  first  in  a 
coffee  pot,  and,  when  cold,  through  a  flannel  bag.  The  glass  dish  of 
coffee  was  occasionally  rocked  for  three  or  four  minutes. 

The  plates  were  backed  with  burnt  sienna,  &c.  (Mr.  Gordon’s  for¬ 
mula),  and  dried. 

The  views  I  exposed  to  consisted  of  water  in  the  foreground,  a  black 
gunboat  about  150  yards  off,  and  a  hill  beyond  the  gunboat,  distant 
about  half-a-mile,  part  of  it  being  covered  with  houses  and  part  with 
green  fields  and  trees. 

The  other  view  was  somewhat  similar,  viz.,  an  old  wooden  bridge, 
the  bottom  covered  with  seaweed,  forming  the  foreground.  In  the 
middle  distance  was  a  green,  grassy  island,  and  in  the  distance  another 
green  island  and  headland. 

The  lenses  were  of  six  inches  focus,  single  stereo,  view  lenses,  stop  /n 
and  Dallmeyer’s  rapid  rectilinear,  8]-  equivalent  focus ;  stop  No.  3 

(°r/5).  ' 

The  time  of  exposure  was  ten  minutes,  the  sun  shining  on  the  views. 
The  time  of  day  was  between  three  and  four  p.m. 

Development : — The  plates  were  first  flooded  with  a  plain  three-grain 
solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  which  was  kept  moving  about  at  first ;  then 
the  plates  were  put  on  a  levelling-stand  for  about  ten  minutes.  None 
of  the  plates  showed  the  slightest  sign  of  an  image,  so  a  few  drops  of 
a  thirty-grain  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  were  added.  This 
sloivly  brought  out  a  thin,  under-exposed  image.  After  a  few  minutes 
a  few  more  drops  of  carbonate  solution  were  added,  but  little  improve¬ 
ment  was  visible.  Two  out  of  four  or  six  plates  were  now  treated  with 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  strong  alkaline  developer,  but  I  could  see  no 
alteration.  They  were  then  all  well  washed,  flooded  with  a  one-grain 
solution  of  citric  acid,  and  again  well  washed  and  intensified  with  acid 
silver  and  pyro. 

The  plates,  as  a  rule,  were  very  clean  and  free  from  blemishes,  but 
were  all  very  much  under-exposed. 

I  presume  if  a  ten  minutes’  exposure  to  well-lighted  views  was  not 
enough  that  there  must  have  been  something  radically  wrong  with  the 
plates. 

What  exposure  would  you  have  given  to  plates  prepared  with  Maw¬ 
son’s  collodion  and  stops  to  in  the  lenses  ? 

The  day  before  I  had  exposed  some  plates  similarly  prepared  to  other 
views  for  two  and  four  minutes,  but  could  not  get  a  sign  of  an  image 
with  plain  pyro. 

It  was  my  intention,  had  I  been  able  to  bring  out  an  image  with 
plain  pyro. ,  to  have  added  slowly  a  few  drops  of  the  following : — 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  10  grains, 

Citric  acid  .  10  ,, 

Rain  water .  1  ounce, 

but,  no  image  appearing,  I  thought  it  useless  adding  acid  silver. 

This  reminds  me  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  keep  the  above  solution 
of  silver  and  citric  acid  in  solution  without  the  silver — all,  or  nearly  all 

_ falling  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  after  an  hour  or  two.  I  have 

tried  boiling  the  solution,  but  to  no  purpose.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to 
keep  the  solution  good  for  some  time  ?  To  prove  it  is  the  silver  which 
precipitates  I  find  I  may  add  almost  any  amount  of  the  solution  to  a 
plain  three-grain  solution  of  pyro.  without  producing  intensity  in  a 
negative  ;  but  when  a  drop  or  two  of  bath  solution  is  added,  intensity 
at  once  appears. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Subaltern. 

Queenstown,  August  16,  1873. 

[We  publish  this  letter  in  full  because  it  contains  a  complete 
epitome  of  the  coffee  process,  and  also  because  it  affords  us  a  peg 
upon  which  to  hang  a  few  practical  observations.  First  of  all, 
although  we  are  not  aware  of  having  ever  tried  the  collodion 
mentioned  for  the  coffee  process,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
answer,  and  for  this  reason — that  all  the  ordinary  commercial 
collodion  (even  when  prepared  expressly  for  the  wet  process)  we 
have  tried  answered  well,  and  there  is  every  probability  that  this 
will  do  the  same.  The  collodion  we  last  employed  for  the  coffee 


process  was  one  that  was  simply  compounded  and  very  quickly 
made.  It  contained  three  grains  of  iodide  of  ammonium  and  one 
and  a-half  grain  of  bromide  of  ammonium  to  the  ounce.  The  whole 
time  occupied  in  dissolving  the  cotton  and  filtering  off  the  collodion, 
iodised  and  finished,  ready  for  use,  did  not  occupy  five  minutes — 
thanks  to  the  “instantaneous”  filtering  apparatus  we  devised  several 
years  ago,  and  of  which  we  gave  an  account  in  a  former  number  of 
the  Journal.  With  this  collodion,  and  adhering  to  the  directions 
we  have  so  often  given,  we  obtained  well-,  nay  over-,  exposed 
pictures  in  far  less  time  than  that  mentioned  by  our  correspondent 
as  insufficient  in  his  case.  In  washing  the  plates  we  certainly 
have  never  protracted  that  operation  to  the  extent  mentioned  by  our 
correspondent,  who,  after  a  preliminary  washing  in  one  bath,  sub¬ 
jected  them  to  two  washings,  each  of  seven  minutes’  duration,  in 
other  baths.  Whether  this  excessive  washing  may  have  conduced1 
to  the  slowness,  or  whether  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  nature  of 
the  washing  water  employed,  or  from  the  quality  of  the  pyrogallic 
acid  used  as  a  developer,  we  know  not ;  but  our  correspondent’s 
experience  is  dissimilar  to  that  we  have  acquired  iu  connection  with 
the  coffee  process.  The  nature  of  the  water  used  as  a  solvent  is  of 
great  consequence.  Some  kinds  of  water  contain  chlorine  in  large 
proportion,  and  this  invariably  tends  to  slowness.  Again  :  slowness 
is  frequently  caused  by  the  employment  of  an  unsuitable  collodion. 
Where  the  greatest  degree  of  rapidity  is  desired  the  collodion  must 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  bromide,  the  silver  bath  must  be  pro¬ 
portionately  strong,  and  the  developer  must  be  alkaline. — Eds.] 

— ♦ — 

AN  ALBUMEN  BEATER.— THE  WINDOWS  OF  THE  DABK 

ROOM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  last  impression  “  Auld  Reekie”  calls  attention 
to  a  simple  albumen  beater.  I  also  have  found  the  necessity  for,  and 
have  made,  one  and  used  it  for  some  time  with  good  results. 

It  is  a  dish  of  tin  two  and  a-half  inches  in  diameter,  and  cut  towards 
the  centre  into  eight  segments.  The  act  of  cutting  gives  the  required 
inclination  to  each  other.  It  is  attached  with  a  round-headed  screw  to 
the  end  of  a  stick  nine  or  twelve  inches  long.  When  made  it  should  be 
pressed  to  the  bottom  of  a  breakfast  cup,  which  will  “dish”  it  slightly. 

The  one  enclosed  was  cut  from  the  lid  of  a  biscuit  box  with  a  pair  of 
scissors.  To  use  it,  put  the  albumen  into  a  breakfast  cup,  and  with  a 
few  short  and  quick  spins  between  the  hands  the  albumen  is  converted 
into  a  beautiful  thick  and  bulky  froth.  The  cup,  with  the  albumen 
and  beater,  can  be  inverted  without  the  contents  falling  out. 

Referring  to  another  matter — the  dark  room  window — in  respect  to 
which  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  remarks  upon  the  nature  of  the  material 
used  to  render  the  light  adiactinic.  I  have  enclosed  a  piece  of  dark  orange 
paper,  rendered  translucent  with  wax,  which  I  find  perfectly  reliable. 
If  the  paper  be  cut  to  the  size  of  the  window  pane,  a  piece  of  common 
glass  put  over  it,  and  black  paper  pasted  round  the  edges,  it  makes 
a  permanent  window  which  is  always  clean  and  neat,  and  the  cost, 
moreover,  is  trifling. 

No  orange  glass  that  I  have  tried  has  answered  the  purpose  if  the 
plate  be  developed  near  to  it. 

Those  who  do  not  care  to  take  the  trouble  of  making  the  beater  or 
paper  themselves  may  get  them  at  Mr.  J.  Solomon’s  establishment. — 

I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  J.  Burton. 

Hanwell,  W.,  August  19,  1873. 

[There  were  no' enclosures  accompanying  the  above  communica¬ 
tion. — Eds.] 

— ♦ — 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPENSATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  not  difficult  to  make  selfishness  a  virtue.  “The 
world” — a  very  large  place,  as  most  persons  know — contains  all  sorts  of 
people,  most  of  whom  profess  to  regard  liberality  as  a  virtue  and  selfish¬ 
ness  as  a  sort  of  dead  weight  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  of  justice. 

Most  amateurs  in  photography  get  paid  well  for  all  the  benefits  they 
are  pleased  to  bestow  on  the  photographic  “world.”  The  price  they  set 
on  their  discoveries  or  improvements  is  easily  paid  in  the  coin  usually 
expected — a  courteous  acknowledgment  in  the  shape  of  a  little  notoriety ; 
and,  when  any  photographic  inventor,  improver,  or  what  not  has  been 
pleased  to  embellish  the  importance  of  his  last  new  idea  or  discovery,  he 
can  safely  do  so  if  he  but  keep  within  scientific  possibility.  But  some 
would-be  inventors  parade  their  great  ability  ad  nauseam,  talking  in  a 
tone  that  might  lead  people  to  infer  that  their  instruction  was  intended 
only  for  those  educated  to  understand  their  profundity.  These  are  the 
gentlemen  who  do  not  meet  with  the  courtesy  they  expected. 

The  chemist  without  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  the  artist  who  neither 
draws  nor  paints,  should  be  modest  when  treading  on  ground  where  he 
is  likely  to  meet  an  adept.  The  inventor  who  is  always  building  a  super¬ 
structure  on  other  people’s  foundations  —  the  improver  who  never 
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improves  a  principle,  but  points  out  the  scruples  of  a  scruple — the 
philanthropic  amateur,  whose  first  care  is  to  see  what  income  can  be 
derived  from  his  charitableness — these  are  the  men  who  are  not  the 
idols  of  “  the  old  women’s  tea  club.”  Ask  for  fame,  show  evidence  of 
your  abilities,  and  more  than  probable  your  heart’s  desire  will  be 
satisfied.  Ask  for  money — point  out  how  a  fair  return  will  compensate 
the  speculator ;  but  do  not  ask  for  too  much  of  either  money  or  fame, 
and,  above  all,  do  not  ask  for  both.  Remember  the  old  adage, 
“between  two  stools,”  &c.  If  the  money  return  be  not  satisfactory, 
make — “a  great  sacrifice.”  Throw  open  your  invention  for  the 
benefit  of  the  “world.”  If  it  be  a  great  bargain  (obtained  gratuitously) 
fame  will  supply  the  place  of  that  which  you  have  not  lost. 

“Iconoclast”  is  proclaimed  “unjust  and  ill-natured”  for  thinking 
that  a  class  of  already  the  best  dry-plate  workers  in  England,  forming 
themselves  in  a  body,  should  be  careful  in  not  sacrificing  their  inde¬ 
pendence  of  speech  in  a  matter  upon  which  they  are  tolerably  well 
informed.  Not  that  Mr.  Gordon  should  not  gain  profit  or  compensate 
himself  both  for  his  genus  and  actual  pecuniary  expenditure ;  but 
photographic  literature  should  not  be  hampered  with  any  “collodio- 
albumen  ”  spectre  hovering  around  it,  destroying  that  free  discussion 
and  interchange  of  ideas  hitherto  existing  amongst  dry-plate  workers. 

The  proposed  class  of  Mr.  Gordon  would  necessarily  be  a  partnership 
formed  to  preserve  a  secret,  each  separate  part  of  which  has  been 
“donated”  from  time  to  time  to  photographic  literature,  with  an 
anxious  desire  on  the  part  of  the  discoverer  that  it  should  be  used,  im¬ 
proved,  and  reported  upon — in  fact,  worked  out  for  love.  Such  has 
been  the  growth  of  the  collodio-albumen  process  so  far.  “Iconoclast  ” 
mildly  requests  its  votaries  not  to  limit  its  sphere  by  placing  a  money 
embargo  on  its  extension  and  improvement ;  but  to  keep  in  the  old 
groove  of  “setting  it  up  in  public  print.” 

Had  Mr.  Gordon  proposed  to  write  a  pamphlet  of  say  twenty  or 
twenty-five  pages  (similar  to  Major  Russell’s  Tannin  Process ),  and 
publish  it  at  2/6  or  5/-,  I  think  it  would  have  been  equally  profitable 
to  Mr.  Gordon  as  the  formation  of  a  photographic  class  for  in¬ 
struction  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Gordon  justly  holds  a  high  position 
amongst  dry-plate  experimentalists,  and  I  believe  that  not  a  single 
person  would  attempt  to  question  that  gentleman’s  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  very  best  dry-plate  formulae  that  have  yet  been  put  forward 
in  photographic  literature.  The  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  dry- 
plate  workers  would,  I  believe,  be  testified  by  nearly  every — if  not 
every — enthusiastic  and  earnest  worker  subscribing  for  a  copy  of  the 
work ;  and  as  the  number  of  amateurs  at  the  present  time  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  years  past,  Mr.  Gordon  might  safely  look  forward  to  a 
profitable  sale  of  the  work.  Not  only  that,  but  professional  photo¬ 
graphers  are  always  ready,  as  a  rule,  to  purchase  genuine  photographic 
information — if  not  for  the  actual  practice  of  the  process,  from  the  desire 
to  be  correctly  informed  on  it. 

As  an  earnest  and  able  amateur,  Mr.  Gordon  has  already  gained  the 
respect  of  the  photographic  ‘  ‘  world,”  and  I  think  amateur  photographers 
would  not  be  slow  in  showing  their  appreciation  of  his  disinterestedness. 
Professional  photographers  do  not  like  the  risk  of  a  journey  with  dry 
plates,  but  prefer  to  see  the  negative  on  the  spot.  Their  commercial 
wisdom  is  transparent.  Even  allowing  all  possible  and  probable  per¬ 
fection  in  what  may  turn  out  exceptionally  good,  the  little  use  to  which 
they  imagine  they  can  turn  Mr.  Gordon’s  £5  formula  is  likely  to  deter 
them  from  accepting  any  such  offer.  As  to  amateurs,  their  education 
has  been  commenced  on  the  wrong  basis.  To  them,  accustomed  as  they 
are  to  obtain  all  their  information  and  formulae  gratis,  five  pounds  is  a 
large  increase  upon  nothing.  Five  shillings  could  be  scraped  together 
by  most  people,  but  twenty  times  that  amount  requires  sixty  times  the 
enthusiasm. — I  am  yours,  &c.,  Iconoclast. 

August  19,  1873. 


PALMAM  QUI  MERUIT,  FERAT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,-— In  another  column  I  have  given  a  “history”  of  the  origin 
of  the  collodio-bromide  process,  and  wish  here  to  answer  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley  on  one  or  two  points  which  do  not  quite  belong  to  that  subject. 

Colonel  Wortley  commences  his  statement  by  laying  before  you  a 
garbled  extract  from  a  previous  letter  of  mine  to  your  Journal.  Now 
it  is  one  of  the  first  rules  of  ratiocination  that  a  quotation,  to  be  of  any 
value,  should  be  given  as  bearing  its  original  meaning,  and  should 
therefore  be  complete.  Upon  referring  to  my  letter,  Colonel  Wortley 
will  find  that  I  did  not  speak  of  ‘  ‘  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  most  valuable 
formula,”  &c.,  &c. — at  least  not  in  the  sense  he  would  imply.  What  I 
did  say  was — in  speaking  of  Colonel  Wortley  himself,  who  had  just  been 
held  up  to  me  as  a  fit  and  proper  subject  for  grateful  adoration  on 
account  of  his  great  discoveries  in  emulsion  photography — that  Colonel 
Wortley  had,  after  all,  “  only  brought  out  a  modification  of  Mr.  Carey 
Lea’s  modification  of  my  process.” 

In  employing  the  obnoxious  “  my  ”  I  did  not  intend  any  discourtesy 
or  slight  to  Mr.  Sayce ;  but  merely  used  it  to  emphasise  the  idea  I 
wished  to  convey,  that  the  gratitude  was  rather  due  to  me.  Neither 
did  I  imply  anything  of  a  derogatory  nature  with  regard  to  Mr.  M. 
Carey  Lea’s  process  ;  but  purely  and  simply  to  place  Colonel  Wortley’s 
modification  on  its  proper  footing.  Hinc  illce  lachrymoe  ! 


In  the  last  paragraph  it  is  stated  of  me  that  “he  dropped  entirely  out 
of  all  connection  with  the  collodio-bromide  process  for  many  months, 
and  in  fact  nothing  original  in  any  way  ever  emanated  from  him.” 
W  hether  the  first  part  of  this  statement  be  correct  or  not  I  leave  to  my 
Liverpool  friends  to  judge  for  themselves,  as  the  settlement  of  the 
question  will,  either  way,  not  make  any  historian’s  fortune;  but  as 
touching  the  latter  part,  when  a  man  throws  stones  at  my  glass  house  I 
have  an  undoubted  right  to  retaliate  by  throwing  brickbats  at  his. 
What  in  the  name  of  goodness  has  ever  come  from  Colonel  Wortley  that 
can  be  called  original?  Stay!  Uranium!  The  introduction  of  that 
was  at  least  as  original  as  the  epithet  “ground  sand  and  bones ”  which 
was  afterwards  applied  to  it.  But  something  more  than  mere  originality 
is  required ;  we  want  improvement  on  something  previously  done ;  and 
as  it  has  been  shown  that  equal  results  in  every  way  can  be  obtained 
without  the  use  of  uranium,  and  at  a  less  cost,  I  must  seek  further 
for  my  object.  It  cannot  be  the  Wothlytype  process,  because  we  know 
who  originated  that,  and  besides  it  was  not  much  to  boast  of  after  all. 
It  can  surely  not  be  the  idea  of  ‘  ‘  moonlight  photography,  ”  for  everybody 
knew  the  trick  of  calling  dreadfully  under-exposed  pictures  “  moonlight 
scenes”  Jong  before  Colonel  Wortley’s  were  exhibited  in  the  shop 
windows.  It  cannot  be  the  use  of  excess  of  silver  in  emulsions,  as 
Colonel  Wortley  himself  credits  that  to  a  Liverpool  gentleman ;  and  the 
latest  novelty,”  the  strong  developer,  was  strongly  advocated  by  another 
“Liverpudlian,”  Mr.  Mawdsley,  six  years  ago. 

I  think  I  have  gone  over  everything  that  Colonel  Wortley  is  noted 
for  having  been  connected  with  in  photography  ;  but  I  do  not  see  any¬ 
thing  that  even  he  would  claim  as  original,  unless  indeed  it  be  that 
combination  printing-frame  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  about  which  there  was 
a  little  trouble  some  time  ago. 

Colonel  Wortley  is  evidently  a  business  man,  and  fully  alive  to  the 
value  of  advertising ;  but  why,  in  keeping  his  own  name  and  fame 
before  the  country,  he  so  persistently  drags  me  in  I  cannot  divine. 
As  I  shall  not  be  able  to  spare  much  more  time  to  help  Colonel 
Wortley  in  this  way  I  would  suggest,  as  a  better  means  of  obtaining 
gratuitous  publicity  for  his  excellent  plates,  that  the  time  he  fritters 
away  in  writing  would  be  much  better  employed  in  preparing  a  few 
good  pictures  for  the  November  exhibition. 

One  interesting  result  of  this  dispute  has  been  that  it  seems  to  have 
opened  Colonel  Wortley’s  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  collodio-bromide  process 
was  worked  previous  to  the  year  1871.  But  for  the  causes  which  brought 
about  the  writing  of  his  History  of  Emulsion  Photography  he  might, 
ere  now,  have  astonished  us  with  a  second  edition  of  the  ‘  ‘  Cutting 
patent.”— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  B.  Bolton. 

Liverpool,  August  20,  1873. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  defence  of  his  pet  ideas 
respecting  the  history  of  emulsions  would  be  very  satisfactery  if  he 
could  but  get  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton  to  endorse  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce’s  private  in¬ 
formation  ;  without  this,  it  is  only  half-inch  evidence. 

In  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  the  14th  June,  1872, 
the  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  Editors,  is  published : — 

“  Gentlemen, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  very  interesting  paper  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Sutton  in  your  issue  of  this  date,  on  The  Bromide  of  Silver  Pro¬ 
cess  with  the  Bath,  in  which,  referring  to  the  origin  of  the  collodio-bromide  of 
silver  process,  he  states  that  Mr.  Bolton  and  myself  adopted  the  prior  sug¬ 
gestions  of  M.  Alexis  Gaudin  and  Captain  Dixon  with  respect  to  collodion  emul¬ 
sions.  Permit  me  to  observe  that  neither  Mr.  Bolton  nor  myself  were  at  all  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  processes  of  the  gentlemen  named  ;  and,  confessing  that  I  am 
still  equally  uninformed  on  the  matter,  I  claim  with  Mr.  Bolton  the  right  of 
independent  discovery  of  the  process,  and  the  origin  of  its  title. 

“  The  photographic  press  of  1864  and  1865  contains  the  records  of  the  facts  ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  success  of  the  process  as  left  with  the  public  in  1865,  I 
refer  you  to  the  journals  of  those  years,  and  to  the  beautiful  photographs  24  X  18 
inches  by  Mr.  Osmond  R.  Green,  of  Liverpool,  which  have  received  notice  from 
time  to  time  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal ;  also  to  the  members  of  the  Liverpool 
Amateur  Photographic  Association,  many  of  whom  can  show  pictures  which 
will  vie  with  the  work  of  the  best  wet-plate  photographers. 

“  The  process  was  published  unreservedly ,  and  I  would  not  add  to  the  length 
of  this  communication  but  that  there  has  appeared  lately  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  some  who,  having  made  some  trifling  modifications  in  the  working  of 
its  details— not  necessarily  improvements— claim  apparently  the  discovery  and 
paternity  of  the  process. 

“  Photography  without  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  combined  with  simplicity  and 
certainty,  was,  in  1864,  a  stride  in  advance;  and  though  I  have  been  compelled 
for  the  past  seven  years  to  discontinue  my  favourite  pursuit  by  reason  of  its 
effect  on  my  health,  I  take  great  interest  in  its  progress,  and  no  one  will  be 
more  pleased  to  watch  the  improvements  that  may  be  made.  And  though  Mr. 
Bolton  and  myself  are,  perhaps,  not  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  performance 
of  what  was  a  pleasing  duty— namely,  the  publication  of  the  formula— I  trust 
our  names  will  not  be  ‘  shunted  ’  in  the  manner  I  have  occasionally  noticed,  by 
the  form  of  expression  which  I  now  quote,  ‘Mr.  So-and-So’s  collodio-bromide 
process,’  being  applied  to  the  description  of  trifling  matters  of  detail. — I  am, 
yours,  &c  , — B.  J.  Sayce.” 

If  I  bad  known  nothing  of  the  history  of  the  collodio-bromide 
beyond  this  letter,  I  was  justified  in  saying  “  Sayce  and  Bolton’s  for¬ 
mula.”  That  Mr.  Sayce  conceived  the  idea  and  worked  it  out  unaided 
is  indeed  new,  if  it  be  true ;  but  I  must  accuse  the  friends  of  both 
these  gentlemen  for  circulating  very  loose  information  on  the  subject. 
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I  regret  to  say  that  there  are  now  two  histories  of  the  invention. 
The  first  and  oldest  is  that  Mr.  Bolton  conceived  the  idea,  and  conferred 
with  Mr.  Sayce,  because  that  gentleman  was  an  advanced  photographer 
and  a  very  skilled  one,  and  likely  to  render  valuable  assistance  in 
perfecting  what  appeared  of  very  great  account.  For  the  new  history 
of  the  invention  I  refer  to  last  week’s  number  of  this  Journal,  signed 
by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley. 

Colonel  Wortley  has  electroplated  Mr.  Sayce  with  an  armour  of 
honour  for  giving  private  information  on  a  “  history  ”  which  was  useless 
in  consequence  of  the  spirit  of  its  intention,  and  “honourable,”  if  for 
public  circulation,  because  it  damaged  Mr.  Bolton’s  reputation  as  an 
inventor.  However,  Mr.  Bolton  will  perhaps  settle  this  matter  on  his 
own  behalf  with  his  honourable  friend  the  historian. 

It  is,  perhaps,  right  for  me  to  say  I  am  not  retained  to  defend  Mr. 
Bolton,  as  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  from  that  gentleman  for  the  last 
four  or  five  years  ;  but,  if  Colonel  Wortley  prove  he  is  right,  I  will 
endeavour  to  correct  the  mistake  I  have  made  in  using  Mr.  Bolton’s 
name  in  connection  with  Mr.  Sayce’s  formula  for  collodio-bromide 
emulsions. — lam,  yours,  See.,  J.  W.  Gough. 

August,  19,  1873. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  ivrite  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 


W.  S.  Gordon. — There  is  no  chance  whatever  of  the  lens  performing  properly 
until  it  receives  a  new  back  combination. 

C.  W.  Bear. — You  will  find  the  formula  for  Colonel  Wortley’s  developer  at 
page  264,  in  the  number  for  June  6th  of  the  present  year. 

George  Sinclair  Black.— If  you  send  us  a  plan  and  a  photograph  of  the 
greenhouse  we  shall  be  able  to  give  our  opinion  relative  to  the  possibility 
of  converting  it  into  a  photographic  gallery. 

George  Beecher.— The  mixture  for  producing  oxygen  which  we  have 
always  recommended  and  used  has  been  one  part  of  oxide  of  manganese 
intimately  mixed  with  three  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash. 

Dummkopf. — To  render  unmounted  photographs  transparent,  immerse  them 
in  benzole  containing  Canadian  balsam  dissolved  therein.  It  may  be  applied 
as  a  varnish ;  several  applications  may,  however,  be  necessary. 

A  Muff. — 1.  Your  negative  was  fractured  when  we  received  it,  hence  we  cannot 
offer  any  opinion  respecting  it  as  a  whole.  Judging  from  it  in  parts  it  is  not 
equal  to  what  may  be  obtained. — 2.  Try  Nelson’s  transparent  gelatine. 

Delta.™ In  order  to  try  experiments  in  photo-enamelling  it  is  not  imperative 
that  you  should  have,  at  first,  proper  enamelled  tablets  on  which  to  practise. 
Broken  pieces  of  porcelain  will  answer  quite  well  for  your  earlier  experiments. 

M  M.  Scheele. — Seeing  that  there  is  no  chance  of  having  the  mounts  or 
cards  rolled  after  the  photographs  are  attached,  we  can  only  advise  that 
such  a  material  be  used  for  mounting  as  shall  not  cause  either  the  card  or 
print  to  cockle.  The  best  paste  for  this  purpose  is  a  solution  of  india-rubber. 

J.  S.  N. — The  assertion  that  density  of  image  and  great  sensitiveness  were  not 
conjoined  in  the  collodio-bromide  process,  although  correct  enough  at  one 
time,  does  not  now  hold  good.  The  last  collodio-bromide  plate  we  ex¬ 
posed  was  treated,  as  respects  exposure,  as  if  it  were  a  wet  collodion  plate, 
while  the  intensity  of  the  image  was  all  that  could  be  desired  by  the  most 
ardent  worshipper  of  dense  images. 

S.  Matthews. — While  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  details  of 
the  method  employed  in  making  the  print  of  which  you  speak,  our  knowledge 
is  sufficient  to  warrant  our  saying  that  the  paper  has  been  sensitised  with  a 
solution  of  oxalate  of  iron  and  ammonia,  and  developed  by  the  red  prussiate 
of  potash.  The  high  tone  of  the  blue  induces  us  to  think  that  after  the  print 
has  been  fixed  it  has  been  immersed  in  a  solution  of  bisulphate  of  potash. 

Americanos. — There  is  no  copyright  in  the  name  “heliotype.”  It  has  been 
used  by  several  firms  and  to  represent  different  processes.  Mr.  James  Ramage, 
of  Edinburgh,  several  years  ago,  patented  a  process  of  mechanical  printing 
under  this  name  ;  and  still  more  recently  Mr.  Ernest  Edwards,  of  London 
(now  of  America),  selected  the  name  to  designate  his  method  of  collographic 
printing— a  name  subsequently  adopted  by  the  company  organised  by  Mr. 
Edwards  to  work  his  process ;  but  there  is  no  “  copyright  ”  in  the  title. 

D.  Porteous.— It  is  difficult  to  offer  advice  about  the  selection  of  lenses  until 
we  are  informed  for  what  purpose  they  are  required.  The  most  rapid-acting 
lenses  in  existence  are  stereoscopic  portrait  lenses ;  and  for  securing  street 
views  and  other  subjects  requiring  extreme  rapidity  of  exposure  they  are  un¬ 
rivalled.  What  we  should  suggest  would  be  a  pair  of  these  lenses,  and  an 
extra  pair  of  single  landscape  combinations  to  screw  in  the  same  mounting. 
In  this  way  you  will  have  three  pairs  of  lenses,  viz.,  the  portrait  combination 
in  its  entirety ;  the  front  lens  of  that  combination  used  alone ;  and  the  extra 
single  or  landscape  lens.  The  focal  lengths  of  these  would  have  to  be  so 
determined  as  to  make  suitable  progressive  intervals  between  each. 

Country  Parson. — You  could  not  have  a  better  or  simpler  hydrometer  than 
the  wet  and  dry-bulb  thermometer,  for  by  it  you  will  be  able  to  determine 
the  dew  point,  the  elastic  force  of  vapour,  the  weight  of  vapour  in  a  cubic 
foot  of  air,  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  barometer, 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air.  It  consists  merely  of  two  thermometers, 
one  of  which  has  its  bulb  covered  by  a  piece  of  thin  muslin,  from  which 
some  loose  cotton  string  hangs,  and  dips  into  a  small  vessel  of  water,  which, 
by  capillary  attraction,  keeps  the  muslin  moist.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
us  to  give  in  this  page  directions  for  finding  the  dewpoint,  seeing  that  tables 
of  figures  would  be  required ;  if,  however,  in  our  next  Almanac  we  have  a 
page  to  spare  we  may  give  some  consideration  as  to  whether  it  might  not  be 
profitably  occupied  by  a  few  useful  and  popular  meteorological  hints  and 
rules.  Wo  shall  seo. 


Young  Photo.— A  dirty  daguerreotype  may  be  cleaned  by  an  application  of 
a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  Care  and  skill  are  required  in  the 
treatment;  for  without  these  the  picture  is  in  danger  of  being  totally 
destroyed. 

G.V.— Many  popular  lecturers  are  quite  incapable  of  grappling  with  the  facts 
of  science ;  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  the  lecturer  in  your  Mechanics’ 
Institution  knew  nothing  about  the  subject  of  relief  in  a  stereoscope  picture. 
He  has  merely  acquired  a  few  cant  phrases  relative  to  the  subject  of  photo¬ 
graphy  and  optics,  without  taking  the  trouble  of  seeking  to  understand  their 
signification. 

Auld  Reekie  says  : — “In  making  collodion  both  for  general  use  and  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  collodio-bromide  process  (the  fault  being  most  apparent  in  the 
finished  emulsion),  on  coating  a  plate  I  always  find  that  the  film,  instead  of 
being  smooth  and  glassy,  is  covered  with  minute  inequalities  of  the  surface 
much  like  the  skin  of  an  orange,  and  these  more  or  less  run  in  broken  lines 
towards  the  corner  from  which  the  collodion  has  been  poured  off.  This  is  the 
appearance  of  the  film  seen  through  a  watchmaker’s  magnifying  glass.  Now 
what  I  want  to  know  is — Is  this  appearance  what  is  called  ‘  structure  ’  in  the 
film  ?  and  what  can  I  do  to  get  rid  of  it  ?  Do  not  collodion  makers  use 
something  else  than  ether  and  alcohol  ?  I  may  state  that  in  my  last  trial  I 
had  the  pyroxyline  from  Mawson  and  Swan ;  the  ether  was  -720  and  the 
alcohol  from  -800  to  -805  sp.  g.  1  tried  all  proportions  of  the  solvents,  and 
nearly  got  a  smooth  film  when  it  was  getting  glutinous  from  the  large  excess 
of  alcohol.  I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Journal  for  nine  years,  and  as  an 
amateur  very  successful,  so  that  I  cannot  think  of  failing  with  what  forms 
the  foundation  of  the  science.  Perhaps  you  could  mention  a  work  which 
treats  of  this  subject.  I  got  Dawson’s,  but  it  does  not.  If  you  can  assist 

me  you  will  much  oblige.” - The  probability  is  that  either  there  is  too  much 

cotton,  or  cotton  of  a  kind  unsuited  for  the  purpose,  present  in  the  emulsion, 
or  there  is  an  excess  of  alcohol.  Add  some  more  ether  and  reduce  the 
quantity  of  cotton  to  six  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  the  probability  is  that  all 
will  go  well ;  if  not,  it  proves  that  the  cotton  is  unsuitable. 

Received. — E.  J.  Eyres;  H.  H.  Snelling;  D.  Winstanley ;  M.  Wake  (New 
York).  In  our  next. 


A  New  Puate-Holder.— Mr.  Werge,  of  Berners-street,  has  sent  us 
a  specimen  of  a  new  and  exceedingly  ingenious  plate-holder  he  has 
just  introduced.  It  is  composed  of  two  flat  india-rubber  bands,  which 
are  crossed  and  retained  in  a  distended  position  by  means  of  a  light 
framework  of  iron.  The  plate  is  laid  down  upon  these,  and  such  is  the 
amount  of  adhesion  between  the  plate  and  the  rubber  that  the  former 
may  be  held  at  a  very  great  inclination  without  its  slipping,  and  even  if 
it  did  slip  it  w'ould  be  prevented  from  falling  off  by  the  wire  frame 
of  the  instrument.  We  are  not  aware  at  what  price  it  is  sold,  but  from 
its  construction  it  must  necessarily  be  one  of  the  lowest-priced  in  the 
market.  Notwithstanding  this  it  is  really  a  most  effective  instrument. 

Selling  a  Pirated  Photograph. — George  Roberts,  of  Willow-vale, 
Shepherd’s-bush,  was  summoned  by  Mr.  Arthur  Lucas,  a  photographic 
publisher,  of  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square,  before  Mr.  Ingham,  at 
the  Hammersmith  Police  Court,  on  Tuesday  last,  the  19th  inst.,  for 
causing  to  be  copied  a  photograph  for  sale  without  the  consent  of  the 
proprietor.  The  complainant  was  the  registered  proprietor  of  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  Borneo  and  Juliet,  taken  from  a  painting,  and  had  withdrawn 
the  publication  of  it  for  the  present.  About  a  fortnight  ago  he  found 
that  an  enlarged  copy  of  the  photograph  had  been  sold  by  the  prisoner 
for  30s.  to  a  picture  dealer  in  Oxford-street.  It  was  painted.  The 
prisoner  represented  that  he  bought  photographs  and  painted  them. — 
Mr.  Lucas  said  he  never  published  any  copies  of  the  photograph  of  that 
size. — Mr.  Kisch,  who  defended,  submitted  that  there  was  not  any  case. 
He  said  there  was  no  proof  that  the  defendant  reproduced  the  photo¬ 
graph,  or  knew  that  it  was  an  infringement  of  the  copyright.  The 
defendant  was  in  the  habit  of  going  into  shops,  purchasing  photographs, 
and  painting  them. — Mr.  Ingham  said  it  was  for  the  defendant  to  prove 
his  innocence— that  he  did,  in  point  of  fact,  purchase  it. — Mr.  Kisch 
said  there  was  a  difficulty  in  proving  where  the  defendant  purchased  it. 
— The  defendant  produced  a  smaller  copy,  also  painted,  of  the  same  pho¬ 
tograph  in  a  frame.  He  had  other  photographs  to  show  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  purchasing  them. — Mr.  Ingham  said,  according  to  the  view 
taken  by  Mr.  Kisch,  the  complainant  must  prove  by  some  one  who  was 
present  and  saw  the  defendant  reproduce  the  photograph.  In  such  a 
case  no  one  could  be  convicted.  Where  a  man  sold  a  pirated  photograph, 
and  admitted  doing  something  to  it  before,  he  should  hold  that  he  repro¬ 
duced  it  until  the  contrary  was  shown.  —  Ultimately  the  defendant  said 
he  would  submit  to  a  nominal  penalty. — Mr.  Lucas  said  he  would  be 
satisfied  with  a  small  conviction.  He  wished  to  stop  the  practice  and 
to  protect  the  publication  of  an  enlarged-sized  copy  of  the  photograph. — 
Mr.  Ingham  said  it  was  a  very  dangerous  art  to  pursue,  because  by  the 
application  of  paint  the  defendant  made  it  impossible  for  pirate  photo¬ 
graphers  to  be  detected.  However,  he  fined  the  defendant  10s.  and  2s. 
costs. 
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NEW  AND  PATENT  METHODS  OF  PRODUCING 
YANDERWEYDE  EFFECTS. 

No.  I. 

Very  numerous  indeed  are  the  methods  by  which  “  effects  ”  may  be 
1  obtained  in  photographs.  We  do  not  exactly  know  by  whom  the 
first  “  effect”  was  produced,  nor  would  we  care  to  give  a  definition 
of  an  effect  according  to  the  present  meaning  of  the  word  ;  but  from 
Urie’s  patent  downwards  numerous  methods J  of  obtaining  these 
effects  have  been  resorted  to. 

It  is  probable  that  Vanderweyde’s  method  of  evading  labour  in 
stippling  backgrounds  has  stimulated  ingenuity  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  other  of  the  numerous  so-called  new  things  that  has  been 
brought  forward  for  many  years.  This  energetic  young  artist  has, 
it  is  said,  made  his  fortune  through  the  avidity  with  wdiich  photo¬ 
graphers  in  this  country  have  responded  to  the  invitation,  made 
through  Mr.  Sarony,  that  they  would  add  something  new  to  their 
business.  No  one  will  grudge  Messrs.  Vanderweyde  and  Sarony 
such  fortunes  as  they  may  have  made  by  the  ready  response  of 
photographers  to  their  invitation  to  pay  them  a  sum  of  money  and 
be  partakers  of  their  benefits  ;  but  everyone,  even  the  most  churlish, 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  this  invention  has  proved  a  potent  means 
of  stimulating  the  inventive  faculties  of  others. 

Our  advertising  columns  have  for  a  long  period  borne  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  various  methods  of  producing  effects  similar  to,  if 
not  surpassing,  that  of  the  original  Vanderweyde  method  are  in 
existence,  and  of  the  details  of  these  methods  we  have  from  time  to 
time  been  the  chroniclers.  But  other  methods  have  recently  been 
patented ;  and  these  we  shall  now  bring  before  our  readers  with  as 
much  fulness  of  detail  as  will  enable  photographers  to  practise  them 
in  a  successful  manner. 

The  first  to  which  we  shall  at  present  refer  is  that  of  Mr.  Robert 
Faulkner.  Mr.  Faulkner,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  the  artist  to 
whom  Mr.  Vanderweyde  first  showed  specimens  and  communicated 
the  nature  of  his  stippling  process ;  and  the  intense  delight  said  to  have 
been  manifested  by  this  artist  in  connection  with  the  new  process  did 
not,  however,  blind  his  eyes  as  to  the  possibility’of  producing  the  same 
results  by  another  and,  possibly,  a  better  mode.  Mr.  Vanderweyde’s 
method,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  to  rub  over  the  background  of 
the  picture  a  mixture  of  powdered  crayon  and  powdered  pumice 
stone,  by  which  a  stippled  effect  was  obtained.  Mr.  Faulkner’s 
method  consists  in  roughening  the  surface  previous  to  applying  the 
pigment. 

One  way  of  accomplishing  this  is  as  follows: — He  places  a  sheet  of 
emery,  glass,  or  pumice  paper,  or  paper  otherwise  roughened  or 
granulated,  or  linen,  in  contact  with  the  picture  to  be  operated  on, 
and  he  subjects  them  to  pressure  either  by  passing  them  between 
rollers  or  through  any  press  of  known  construction.  He  prefers  to 
lay  the  print  with  its  back  to  the  roughened  surface,  and  on  the  face 
to  place  blotting-paper  or  other  yielding  material,  then  subjecting  the 
whole  to  pressure.  If  the  print  be  damped  previous  to  its  being  sub¬ 
mitted  to  this  treatment  it  will  more  readily  take  the  indentations. 
If  it  be  considered  desirable  to  protect  certain  parts  from  the  rough¬ 
ened  action,  these  are  protected  by  being  covered  over  with  thin 


smooth  paper,  thin  india-rubber,  gold-beaters’  skin,  or  films  of 
gelatine  or  collodion,  previous  to  applying  the  pressure. 

By  the  foregoing  application  the  surface  is  rendered  granular,  and 
it  takes  the  colour  very  easily.  The  colour  itself  may  be  applied 
either  as  a  powder  or  when  mixed  with  water  or  oil.  After  the 
effects  have  been  obtained  by  the  colour  that  is  applied  the  surface 
may  be  smoothed  by  means  of  rolling. 

The  following  is  another  method  adopted  by  the  same  patentee : — 
The  parts  of  the  picture  that  are  to  be  acted  upon  are  covered  with 
fine  emery  or  glass  powder,  or  with  ground  pumice,  silex,  filings  of 
metal,  or  other  similar  powder.  A  sheet  of  cardboard  or  metal  is 
placed  upon  this,  and  the  whole  is  subjected  to  rolling.  In  this  way 
the  surface  is  rendered  granular.  After  the  granulating  powder  is 
wiped  or  dusted  off,  colour  is  applied  to  the  roughened  surface.  The 
powder,  instead  of  being  dusted  on  as  just  described,  may  be  also 
made  into  a  paste  and  applied  by  means  of  a  brush  to  the  parts  in 
which  granulation  is  desirable.  When  dry  the  pressure  is  applied.  It 
is  sometimes  considered  advisable  to  mix  colour  with  this  paste  when 
certain  powerful  effects  are  desired.  The  liquid  employed  in  making 
this  paste  must  be  such  as  has  no  injurious  action  upon  the  photo¬ 
graph.  Water,  alcohol,  ether,  or  benzole  may  be  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  use  of  gummy  material, 
otherwise  the  powder  cannot  be  properly  removed  after  the  pressure 
has  been  applied. 

For  certain  effects  it  is  desirable  that  the  powder  should  remain 
on  the  surface ;  in  such  cases  the  picture  is  covered  with  a 
solution  of  gelatine  or  other  adhesive  substance,  and  when  this  is 
moist  the  powder  is  sifted  upon  it,  the  superfluous  dust  being  shaken 
off  after  drying. 

When  a  lined  effect  is  required  it  may  be  produced  by  means  of 
engraved  rollers,  and  the  colour  may  be  applied  to  any  desired 
portion.  Masking,  by  means  of  thin  sheets  of  paper  or 
other  protective  material,  may  be  had  recourse  to  wherever 
required. 

As  regards  the  application  of  colours  to  a  surface  rendered  granular 
by  any  of  the  foregoing  methods,  they  may  be  applied  either  as 
chalks,  crayons,  pastiles,  or  powdered  colour  of  any  kind.  A  mineral 
grey  is  considered  most  suitable  for  backgrounds  of  photographs. 

If  too  dark  the  background  may  be  lightened  by  means  of  rubbing 
with  bread,  ink-eraser,  or  glass-paper;  and  the  surface  may  be 
granulated  a  second  time  after  the  first  application  of  colour,  should 
such  an  effect  be  considered  advisable. 

We  shall  next  week  describe  other  patented  means  of  producing 
effects  of  a  similar  character. 


EXTRAORDINARY  STABILITY  OF  CHLORIDE  OF 
SILVER. 

Much  though  we  know  concerning  the  chemistry  of  the  haloid 
silver  salts,  we  have  much  to  learn  about  their  deportment  under 
the  influence  of  light,  as  evidenced  by  a  remarkable  observation 
recently  recorded  by  Mr.  Field  in  the  pages  of  our  contemporary, 
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Mr.  Field  analysed  a  sample  of  silver  ore  from  Bolivia,  and  found 
it  to  contain  in  one  hundred  parts — 


Silver  . .. .  78  12 

Chloride  of  silver  .  12.01 

Oxide  of  iron .  9  34 

Cobalt  . . *40 


99-87 

The  “  horn  silver,”  or  chloride  of  silver,  present  in  this  ore 
blackened  in  the  usual  way  when  exposed  to  sunlight ;  for,  though 
the  native  chloride  does  not  blacken  as  easily  as  that  which  is 
usually  precipitated  from  solutions  by  a  soluble  chloride  or  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  it  dissolves  quickly,  and  a  darkened  layer  forms  on  the 
surface  which  protects  the  compound  beneath  from  further  action. 
Mr.  Field,  however,  treated  the  ore  with  nitric  acid,  which,  of 
course,  dissolved  the  metallic  silver,  a  little  iron,  and  cobalt;  from 
this  solution  the  silver  was  now  precipitated  as  chloride,  and  well 
washed,  so  as  to  free  it  from  all  soluble  impurities.  The  chloride  so 
obtained  was  allowed  to  be  freely  acted  upon  by  sunlight  for  many 
days ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  compound  did  not  blacken. 

This  extraordinary  result  indicates  that  the  chloride  is  capable  of 
great  stability,  and  would  appear  to  show  that  the  chloride  is 
capable  of  assuming  a  very  stable  condition ;  for  in  the  instance 
above  given  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  body  was  present 
attached  to  the  choride  which  could  influence  the  action  of  the  sun¬ 
light  upon  it. 

This  case  is  not  without  parallel,  for  in  vol.  x.  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Chemical  Society  of  London  the  following  fact  is  stated,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Field,  who  made  the  observations  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  above : — When  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  corrosive 
sublimate  are  mixed  together  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver 
is  formed;  but  since  it  has  been  shown  by  Lowig  that  chloride  of 
silver  is  soluble  in  hot  nitrate  of  mercury  solution ;  and  this  nitrate 
is  formed  by  double  decomposition  in  the  above  mixture,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  boil  the  liquid,  when  much  of  the  chloride  of  silver 
dissolves.  If  now  the  solution  be  quickly  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
allowed  to  cool,  the  chloride  of  silver  deposits  in  small  crystalline 
grains.  These  minute  crystals,  when  washed  until  quite  free  from 
mercury  and  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays,  do  not  blacken  like  ordinary 
chloride  of  silver. 

A  large  quantity  prepared  in  this  manner  and  exposed  moist  to 
the  sun’s  rays  by  Mr.  Field  for  a  month  was  not  dissolved.  It  was 
ascertained  by  direct  chemical  analysis  that  this  compound  was  pure 
chloride  of  silver,  and  it  was  found  to  possess  all  the  other  proper¬ 
ties — amongst  others  that  of  being  soluble  in  ammonia.  This 
curious  and  interesting  body  Mr.  Field  proposes  to  call  “  allotropic 
chloride  of  silver.” 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Professor  Guthrie  has  shown  that 
chloride  of  silver  easily  blackens  under  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
the  profound  nature  of  the  change  which  the  chloride  obtained  by 
Mr.  Field  must  have  undergone  is  all  the  more  striking. 

It  might  be  urged  that  the  crystalline  condition  of  the  chloride, 
in  the  case  just  mentioned,  sufficiently  accounted  for  the  difference 
in  action  under  the  influence  of  light;  but,  even  if  this  could  be 
admitted — and  we  doubt  that  it  could — the  fact  more  recently 
observed  by  Mr.  Field,  and  which  we  stated  at  the  outset  of  the 
article,  now  does  away  with  such  a  view,  for  there  is  nothing  to 
prove  that  the  chloride  precipitated  from  the  nitric  solution  of  the 
silver  in  the  specimen  of  ore  from  Bolivia  was  crystalline  in  any 
greater  degree  than  ordinary  chloride  of  silver.  If  this  insensible 
chloride  be  so  easily  produced  by  mere  precipitation,  may  not  the 
insensitiveness  occasionally  observed  in  printing  be  due  to  the 
production  in  the  paper  of  some  of  Field’s  curious  “  allotropic 
chloride  of'  silver  ?  ” 

Field  has  extended  his  experiments  in  the  silver  compounds  to 
the  iodide  of  the  metal  with  an  interesting  result.  He  finds  that 
when  red  iodide  of  mercury  is  boiled  with  a  solution  containing  a 
slight  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  over  the  quantity  actually  required 
for  double  decomposition,  the  iodide  of  silver  formed  dissolves  in  the 
solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  produced,  and  that,  on  cooling,  the 


liquid  deposits  beautiful  tubular  crystals  of  iodide  of  silver.  This 
crystalline  iodide,  like  the  corresponding  chloride,  was  not  altered 
in  colour  by  prolonged  exposure  to  light. 

It  would  now  be  interesting  to  have  the  same  kind  of  experiment 
made  with  the  bromide  of  silver.  We  would  also  have  liked  much  to 
know  something  of  the  nature  of  the  precipitate  produced  by  an 
iodide  and  by  a  bromide  in  the  silver  solution  from  which  the  insen¬ 
sitive  chloride  of  silver  was  obtained  by  precipitation.  The  general 
question  raised  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  allotropic 
modification  of  the  haloid  silver  compounds  are  formed  is  of  great 
practical  importance;  and  though  we  are  acquainted  with  some 
facts  which  bear  upon  the  matter,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
amount  of  positive  information  available  is  very  small.  But  now 
that  Mr.  Field’s  interesting  observations  on  the  insensitive  chloride 
of  silver  have  again  drawn  attention  to  the  subject,  we  venture  to 
hope  that  additional  facts  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 


Again  we  have  to  harp  upon  a  string  we  have  touched  more  than 
once.  With  the  advent  of  hot  weather,  coupled  perhaps  with  an 
excessive  exposure  to  the  strong  air  at  watering  and  seaside  resorts, 
an  enemy  that  has  proved  very  annoying  to  professional  photo¬ 
graphers  has  made  its  periodical  appearance,  and  has  been  the 
means  of  our  receiving  applications  for  aid  against  its  inroads. 
We  refer  to  freckles  and  other  facial  discolourations.  Ladies  imagine, 
and  with  good  cause,  that  these  defects  detract  from  the  effectiveness 
of  their  portraits;  hence  we  subjoin  a  hint  on  the  subject.  The 
judicious  use  of  puff  powder  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  remedial  agents 
that  can  be  adopted  ;  hut  an  objection  to  its  use  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  it  makes  the  face  too  white,  thus  introducing,  frequently,  false 
lights,  making  the  face  flat  and  wanting  in  modelling.  This  may  be 
completely  rectified  by  using  a  yellow  instead  of  a  white  powder,  so 
as  to  match  as  nearly  as  possible  the  tint  of  the  freckles.  Of  course 
this  necessitates  a  longer  exposure  ;  but  the  result  is  very  excellent, 
scarcely  any  retouching  being  required.  This  method  of  transposing 
a  blonde  into  a  brunette  is  attended  with  no  disadvantage  whatever, 
but  rather  the  reverse,  as  the  longer  exposure  materially  aids  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  detail  of  light  golden  hair,  which  is  generally  re¬ 
presented  much  darker  than  its  fair  owner  altogether  likes.  It 
may  be  difficult  to  offer  definite  advice  as  to  the  selection  of  a  pigment 
for  this  purpose ;  but  a  professional  friend  suggests  as  a  useful 
powder  the  admixture  of  finely-powdered  raw  sienna  with  the 
ordinary  puff  powder.  This  he  says  has  proved  to  be  very  advan¬ 
tageous  in  his  own  practice. 


MR.  SAYCE  ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  COLLODIO- 
BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

It  is  with  very  great  reluctance  I  address  you  on  the  above  subject; 
but  the  article  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton,  in  your  issue  of  the  22nd 
instant,  demands  my  reply.  Before  proceeding  to  do  so,  allow  me 
to  state  that  on  the  18th  instant  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bolton, 
in  which  he  requested  me  to  correct  one  or  two  inaccuracies  in 
Colonel  Wortley’s  article  at  page  384  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  of  the  15th  August,  1873,  and  concluded  with  the 
following  expression : — “  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  give  this  your 
early  attention,  as  I  wish  to  send  in  my  reply  tomorrow.” 

I  wrote  at  once,  and  my  letter  was  posted  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  viz.,  the  18th  instant:- — 

Liverpool,  18th  August,  1873. 

Dear  Mr.  Bolton, — Your  note  of  this  day  received.  Will  you  be 
so  good  as  to  point  out  the  “one  or  two  inaccuracies”  in  Colonel 
Wortley’s  article  in  the  last  week’s  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
of  which  you  complain,  and  ask  me  to  state  that  I  do  not  “endorse  the 
truth  of  its  entirety?” 

You  state  that  I  have  never  “  on  any  previous  occasion  repudiated 
your  connection  with  the  process.”  Why  use  the  word  “previous?” 
I  have  never  done  so.  I  could  not,  even  if  I  wished,  after  having  intro¬ 
duced  the  collodio-bromide  process  to  the  public  with  your  name 
attached  to  the  article  describing  the  first  formula ;  although  the 
process  there  described  and  the  article  itself  were  both  mine,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  facts  that  you  had  not  tried  the  formula  by  which  the 
first  negative  was  taken,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  article  until  1  asked 
you  to  sign  the  MS.  with  me,  and  though  up  to  the  date  of  its  publica- 
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tion  (9th  September,  1864),  you  had  never  succeeded  in  taking  a 
negative  by  any  dry  process,  and  your  efforts  in  the  wet  process  had 
only  produced  some  two  or  three  very  imperfect  plates. 

The  natural  inquiry  then  comes— Why  did  I  allow  your  name  to  be 
attached  to  my  work,  and  admit  that  you  had  a  connection  with  the 
process  to  which  I  gave  the  name  of  “  collodio-bromide”  in  the  article  in 
the  Journal  of  the  9th  of  September,  1864  ?  Because  on  looking  over  the 
spoiled  plates  which  you  brought  to  me  for  examination  and  advice, 
about  the  end  of  August,  1864,  there  was  one  which  showed  marks  of 
exposure.  It  showed  what  appeared  to  be  a  sky  line  broken  by  tops  of 
chimney  pots  and  house  roofs,  the  details  of  these  objects  being  absent, 
for  the  rest  of  the  plate  was  transparent  glass,  and  only  from  your 
description  of  the  locality  (which  I  happen  to  know)  could  I  at  all 
gather  what  the  plate  was  intended  to  represent.  In  reference  to  this 
glass  you  said  you  had  not  been  able  to  do  any  good  with  the  dry  pro¬ 
cess  I  had  wished  you  to  try,  and  of  which  you  brought  your  work  at  the 
same  time,  and  that  in  a  sort  of  fit  of  desperation  you  had  thrown  into 
the  collodion  I  had  given  you  some  nitrate  of  silver,  but  you  did  not 
know  how  much,  and  you  had  brought  this  glass  with  the  others. 

I  told  you  the  idea  was  old,  but  suddenly  a  new  light  flashed  across 
my  mind — all  previous  attempts  to  dispense  with  the  bath  had  been 
with  iodised  collodion,  but  you  had  had  bromised  collodion  from  me, 
and  I  considered  the  subject  worth  pursuing.  I  gave  as  my  reasons  that 
I  had  remarked  that  the  iodide  of  silver  was  a  dense  substance  which 
precipitated  itself  at  once,  whereas  the  bromide  was  light  and  floccu- 
lent,  and  would,  I  felt  sure,  remain  in  suspension. 

While  you  were  with  me,  I  turned  up  the  combining  equivalents  of 
the  bromide  of  silver,  according  to  The  British  Journal  Photographic 
Almanac  of  1864,  and  gave  a  formula  for  you  and  myself  to  try.  This 
subsequently  appeared  in  the  Journal  with  our  joint  signature.  You 
had  not  even  tried  the  formula  when  I  asked  you  to  sign  it ;  but  I  felt 
that  I  owed  some  recognition  of  you  in  the  matter,  because  but  for 
your  failure  I  probably  should  not  have  given  the  subject  a  thought. 

You  have  recently  allowed  yourself  to  state  that  you  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  “absurd  and  utterly  useless  formula”  to  which  your  name 
is  attached,  and  you  confess  to  having  never  tried  it.  What,  then,  do 
you  claim  beyond  what  Colonel  Wortley  states  to  be  your  share? 

That  the  process  was  neither  “absurd”  nor  “utterly  useless”  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  both  Mr.  Taylor  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  and  Mr.  Simpson  of  the  News,  spoke  of  its  results 
immediately  on  receiving  a  print  from  the  first  negative.  That  it  was 
capable  of  improvement  I  saw  at  once,  and  worked  on  alone  in  that 
direction  until  I  left  it  a  process  capable  of  the  best  results,  and  one 
which  is  worked  to  this  day,  with  the  alteration  of  the  intensifying — 
ammonia  being  used  now  throughout. 

As  neither  in  the  beginning  nor  in  the  subsequent  work  had  I  any 
assistance  from  you,  I  may  with  propriety  ask  you  why,  according  to 
Colonel  Wortley’s  remark,  you  called  collodio-bromide  your  process  in 
the  Journal  for  the  21st  of  June,  1872? 

I  might  have  stated  at  once  the  facts  in  their  fullest  detail,  and  have 
shown  that  you  had  not  the  slightest  participation  in  the  experimental 
negative,  or  in  my  subsequent  modifications  of  formulas,  and  up  to  that 
time  you  had  never  made  a  dry-plate  negative. 

The  calling  of  collodio-bromide  your  process  has  apparently  been 
the  origin  of  the  numerous  articles  and  letters  upon  the  subject  of  its 
discovery  ;  and  your  ridiculing  the  first  formula,  and  admission  of  never 
having  tried  it,  have  added  fuel  to  the  flame.  It  would  have  been  more 
politic  for  you,  and  more  courteous  to  me,  who  had  respected  your 
inexperience,  had  you  remained  silent  on  this  point,  and  allowed  those 
interested  in  the  matter  to  enlighten  themselves  by  reference  to  the 
photographic  press  of  1864  and  1865. 

If  I  had  known  before  publication  what  Colonel  Wortley  had  written 
for  the  last  Journal  I  should  have  suggested  a  variation  of  the  form  of 
expression  ;  but  am  doubtful  whether  he  could  have  represented  in  any 
other  way  the  state  of  the  case,  without  giving  forth  the  information  of 
your  utter  ignorance  of  dry-plate  work  at  that  time.  Although  he 
knows  the  whole  state  of  the  matter  as  you  and  I  know  it,  I  bad  expressly 
requested  him  to  abstain  from  publishing  the  exact  conversation  which 
led  to  the  first  formula,  and  from  stating  that  you  were  unable  at  the 
time  to  take  a  dry-plate  negative  by  any  process. 

I  have  been  very  sorry  to  notice  the  disputing  there  has  been  about 
the  matter,  and  1  have  no  personal  feeling  against  you  to  cause  me  to 
issue  anything  which  would  be  disagreeable  to  your  feelings,  but,  should 
any  action  of  yours  render  the  publishing  of  bare  facts  necessary,  do 
not  attach  blame  to  me. 

As  I  requested  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  let  me  know  what  you 
complain  of,  and  if  while  doing  justice  to  myself  I  can  aid  you  I  will 
do  so,  and  remain,  yours  very  truly,  B.  J.  Sayce. 

To  the  above  letter  I  have  up  to  the  present  moment  received  no 
answer,  and,  Mr.  Bolton  having  written  his  article  in  this  Journal, 
it  now  only  remains  for  me  to  point  out  the  exact  dates  when  the 
circumstances  therein  mentioned  actually  occurred,  and  to  bring  be¬ 
fore  you  what  evidence  I  possess  of  the  truth  of  my  statement. 

About  June  or  July,  in  1864,  I  was  crossing  the  Mersey  from 
Liverpool  to  Rock  Ferry,  one  Saturday  afternoon,  in  company  with  a 
friend,  also  an  amateur  photographer,  and  we  noticed  on  board  the 


steamer  a  youth  who  carried  an  old-fashioned  square  box  camera. 
At  that  time  all  my  spare  moments  were  devoted  to  photography, 
and  I  felt  the  greatest  interest  in  all  connected  with  it. 

I  spoke  to  the  lad,  and  found  him  intelligent  and  desirous  of 
learning,  but  at  the  same  time  utterly  ignorant  of  the  details  of  the 
science,  and  inexperienced  in  manipulation.  I  found  that  he  resided 
near  to  my  house,  and  invited  him  to  call  upon  me,  promising  to  aid 
him  in  his  efforts.  After  this  I  saw  him  from  time  to  time,  but  his 
progress  was  very  slow,  owing  principally  to  the  fact  that  his  occu¬ 
pation  in  Liverpool  commenced  early,  and  it  was  frequently  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening  when  he  reached  his  home. 

As  he  had  so  small  an  amount  of  daylight  at  his  disposal  I  urged 
upon  him  the  desirability  of  learning  a  dry  process,  and  as  I  had, 
for  some  time  previously,  been  working  Major  Russell’s  rapid  dry 
process  with  bromised  collodion  and  sixty-grain  bath,  and  obtained 
excellent  results  with  the  same  exposure  as  wet  collodion,  I  recom¬ 
mended  Mr.  Bolton  to  learn  this  process,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
slow  dry  .processes  then  in  vogue. 

I  told  him  it  required  greater  care  than  the  others,  on  account  of 
the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  plates,  but  encouraged  him  with  the 
prospect  of  getting  results  equal  to  those  of  wet  collodion.  I 
furnished  him  with  some  bromised  collodion,  and  he  commenced 
operations.  From  time  to  time  he  brought  his  work  to  me ;  but  I 
am  compelled  to  say  that  the  only  results  were  plates  that  showed 
exposure,  but  had  very  little  trace  of  image,  and  were  invariably 
failures  in  the  worst  sense  of  that  term. 

On  Wednesday,  the  31st  of  August,  1864,  he  brought  me  a  batch 
of  plates,  among  which  was  the  one  taken  with  nitrate  of  silver  in 
the  collodion  as  mentioned  in  my  letter  to  him  of  the  18th  inst. 
This  letter  also  relates  how  the  idea  of  utilising  his  failure  at  once 
struck  me. 

That  same  evening  (the  31st  of  August,  1864)  I  prepared  my  sen¬ 
sitive  collodion,  or  what  is  now  called  “  emulsion,”  and  I  give 
verbatim  the  entry  in  my  rough  note-book,  in  which  I  used  to  enter 
photographic  experimental  formulae.  On  the  right  side  of  my  book 
is  written — 

“  31st  August,  1864.  Prepared  collodion — 


Ether  and  alcohol  (each)  .  ^  ounce. 

Bromide  of  cadmium  and  ammonium .  3  grains. 

Cotton  .  2  ,, 

Nitrate  of  silver .  4  ,,  ’ 


Please  note  that  this  is  the  exact  formula  which  appeared  at  page  340 
of  your  issue  of  the  9th  of  September,  1864,  signed  “  Sayce  and  Bolton." 

On  the  opposite  page  I  find  the  following  : — 

“  2nd  September,  1864,  prepared  two  plates. 

“3rd  September,  1864.  Exposed  one  plate,  thirty  seconds,  sun, 
grass  foreground,  Liverpool  in  distance;  details  all  out,  will  print, 
fully  exposed,  but  still  rather  a  thin  negative. 

“3rd  September,  1864.  Exposed  one  plate  fifteen  seconds; 
same  subject  and  light;  details  out;  but  could  not  intensify  to 
print  well.” 

I  send  this  book  to  Lieut.-Colonel  II.  Stuart  Wortley,  to  hand  to 
you,  but  desire  to  explain  that  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
before  preparing  the  two  plates  exposed  the  3rd  of  September.  1864, 

I  had,  in  the  interval,  made  transparencies  by  gaslight,  and  that  the 
actual  collodion  by  which  the  first  outdoor  exposure  was  made, 
though  of  the  same  formula  as  that  entered  under  date  31st  August, 
was  only  mixed  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  September,  1864,  the 
quantity  which  I  made  first  having  been  used  in  experiments.  That 
experiments  had  been  made  is  shown  by  the  statement  that  excess 
of  bromide  produced  insensitiveness,  which  you  will  find  remarked 
in  the  last  paragraph  but  one  in  the  article  signed  by  Sayce  and 
Bolton.  Evidence  of  such  experiments  is  further  supported  by  the 
remark  higher  up,  that  “  several  modifications  of  the  process  have 
occurred  to  us,  the  experiments  connected  with  which  we  are  now 
following  up.”  Let  it  be  specially  remembered  that  the  31st  of 
August,  1864,  was  Wednesday,  and  that  on  that  day  I  gave  the 
above  formula  to  Mr.  Bolton  for  trial ;  but  I  did  not  again  see  him 
until  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  5th  of  September,  1864. 

What  happened  in  the  meantime?  My  stereoscopic  negative 
was  taken  on  Saturday,  the  3rd  of  September,  1864,  at  about 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  This  hour  can  be  proved  by  the 
shadow  of  the  house  in  the  right-hand  picture  by  any  person 
visiting  the  spot  in  the  sunlight  on  that  date;  and,  by  a  person 
accurately  measuring  the  angle  of  the  shadow  by  marks  on  the 
wall  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  actual  day  of  the  year  could  be 
ascertained.  This  silent  witness,  I  dare  say,  never  entered  into  Mr. 
Bolton’s  calculation  when  he  wrote  to  you  last  week. 

On  the  following  Monday,  taking  with  me  a  print  from  this 
negative,  I  went  to  the  Liverpool  office  of  the  Publisher  of  this 
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Journal,  at  which  I  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  those  days,  and 
I  knew  it  was  probable  I  might  there  meet  my  friend,  the  late 
Mr.  John  Glover,  one  of  the  most  able  and  devoted  amateurs 
that  Photography  can  boast  of — a  man  who  died  a  victim  to  his 
arduous  labours  in  the  cause  of  her  advancement. 

My  instinct  was  right ;  my  friend  was  there,  in  conference  with 
the  Publisher.  I  showed  the  print,  and  said  it  was  produced  without 
a  nitrate  of  silver  bath.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sparkle  of  delight 
in  poor  Glover’s  eyes  at  this  announcement.  I  briefly  told  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  led  up  to  the  discovery,  and  mentioned  Mr.  Bolton’s 
name  in  connection  with  the  matter. 

The  Publisher  asked  me  to  write  an  article  for  the  issue  of  the 
following  Friday.  I  agreed,  went  to  my  office,  wrote  out  the  MS., 
and  sent  a  request  to  Mr.  Bolton  to  call  at  my  house  that  evening. 
He  did  so.  I  inquired  what  he  had  done  ?  Nothing !  To  the  best  of 
my  belief,  he  said  that  he  had  been  busy,  but  whether  my  memory 
is  correct  on  this  point  I  cannot  say;  at  all  events  he  had  no  result 
to  show. 

I  then  exhibited  my  work,  and  recounted  how  I  had  seen  Mr. 
Glover  and  the  Publisher  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
and  that  the  latter  had  asked  me  to  send  an  account  of  the  process 
for  publication,  that  I  had  consented,  but  felt  I  owed  a  recognition  of 
his  (Mr.  Bolton’s)  connection  with  the  matter,  and  consequently  I 
had  written  the  article  in  the  plural,  so  that  it  might  bear  both  our 
names. 

I  then  requested  him  to  read  it,  and  if  it  met  his  approval  to  sign 
his  name  under  mine.  This  was  done  about  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening  of  Monday  the  5th  of  September,  1864.  As,  however,  the  actual 
work  was  executed  on  the  Saturday  before,  I  considered  I  was  justified 
in  dating  the  document  on  that  day ;  it  was  therefore  published  with 
the  date  3rd  of  September,  1864.  The  communication  was  not  sent 
direct  to  the  Editor  in  London,  but  was  handed  to  the  Publisher  on 
Tuesday,  the  6th  of  September,  for  setting  up  in  type  so  as  to  save 
time,  and  was,  I  believe,  sent  up  in  that  form. 

I  wrote  a  private  letter,  about  the  same  date,  to  the  Editor  of  this 
Journal,  and  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  first  negative ;  and  I  have 
attached  today  to  the  leaf  of  my  note-book  a  print  from  this  same 
negative,  which  has  been  executed  for  me  by  Mr.  W.  Keith,  a  well- 
known  Liverpool  photographer,  whose  certificate  is  endorsed  on  the 
reverse  side.  This  negative  has  never  been  varnished ;  it  bears  the 
following  endorsement  written  upon  the  film  ; — 

“  3rd  Sept.,  1864,  C.B.S.,  C.B.S.,  No.  1  formula.” 

Although  covered  with  scratches,  through  lying  in  a  drawer  with 
papers,  cards,  and  other  odds  and  ends,  enough  remains  to  identify 
the  subject,  and  show  the  capabilities  of  a  formula  which  Mr.  W.  B. 
Bolton  admits  to  having  never  tried,  but  declares  to  be  “  absurd 
and  utterly  useless.” 

What  value  can  be  attached  to  such  assertions  from  a  person  who 
admits  to  having  known  nothing  of  the  subject,  and  who  up  to  the 
3rd  of  September,  1864,  and  for  many  months  afterwards,  could  not 
make  a  negative  by  any  dry  process  ? 

Mr.  Bolton  writes,  under  the  title  of  The  True  Origin  of  the 
C olio  dio- Bromide  Process,  as  follows  : — 

“  The  idea  I  turned  over  in  my  mind,  but  neither  put  it  into  execution 
nor  mentioned  it  to  anybody  else  until  the  beginning  of  September.” 

This  refers  to  Mr.  O.  G.  Rejlander’s  cry  for  deliverance  from  a 
silver  bath.  I  cannot  contradict  Mr.  Bolton  in  this  matter  of  his  secret 
thoughts,  but  was  not  aware  of  his  so  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  topics  of  photographic  literature  of  that  early  period  of  his 
association  with  the  art-science.  It  is  true  that  the  article  signed 
by  Mr.  Bolton  and  myself  alluded  to  this  matter,  but  this  was 
written  by  myself.  Possibly  the  coincidence  had  been  talked  over 
between  us,  but  I  cannot  really  express  an  opinion  on  this  after  so 
many  years  of  interval. 

Mr.  Bolton  further  states  that  he  exposed  one  plate  on  “  the 
Saturday  morning  about  half-past  seven  o’clock,”  and  that  on  the 
same  day  (note  well  the  3rd  of  September,  1864)  he  showed  “  this 
plate  to  Mr.  Sayce  at  his  office.” 

Apart  from  the  shadow  evidence  before-mentioned,  this  could  not 
be  true,  because  on  the  Monday  morning  following  I  was  at  your 
Publisher’s  with  a  print  from  my  negative  taken  on  Saturday 
afternoon. 

My  business  affairs  on  Saturday,  according  to  custom,  would  occupy 
my  attention  till  about  one  o’clock,  p.m.  My  residence  was  then  about 
four  miles  from  my  office,  and  the  comforts  of  the  inner  man  would 
have  to  be  provided  for ;  thus,  I  should  have  been  quite  unable  to 
get  a  plate  exposed  at  the  time  I  did,  unless  I  had  had  it  already 
prepared.  But  if  his  assertion  be  true,  I  should  have  had  to  make 
the  emulsion  and  prepare  the  plates,  coat  with  tannin,  and  dry 
them,  &c.,  in  an  impossible  time,  and  there  could  then  be  no  object 


in  hurrying ;  besides  all  this,  he  never  accounts  for  the  origin  of  the 
formula  to  which  his  name  was  attached.  His  essay  was  guess¬ 
work.  How,  then,  was  this  rule-of-thumb  work  reduced  to  exacti¬ 
tude  ? 

I  will  not,  however,  allow  myself  to  imagine  that  Mr.  Bolton 
wilfully  lends  himself  to  a  falsehood ;  I  shall  therefore  regard  his 
statement  as  only  a  failure  of  memory.  I  will  even  extend  this 
view  of  the  matter  to  the  remark  which  he  says  I  made — “  Don’t 
mention  this  ;  we’ll  publish  it;”  and  adds  : — “  The  following  Friday 
saw  the  process  published  in  the  joint  names  of  Mr.  Sayce  and 
myself.” 

The  absurdity  of  the  expression  “  we’ll  publish  it”  is,  in  my 
mind,  its  own  contradiction.  There  was  nothing  to  boast  of  in  the 
specimen  shown  me  by  Mr.  Bolton  on  the  31st  of  August,  nor  did 
it  give  promise  of  ever  being  capable  of  leading  to  any  satisfactory 
result.  That  I  might  have  said,  after  giving  out  the  first  formula  in 
the  manner  described,  “  It  will  be  better  to  say  nothing  about  this 
at  present,”  is  likely  enough,  because  one  does  not  like  to  publish 
one’s  work  until  known  to  be  successful.  In  fact,  I  had  not  the 
least  intention  of  doing  so  until  requested  by  your  Publisher.  My 
original  purpose,  when  I  obtained  the  first  negative,  was  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association  at 
their  next  meeting,  as  a  pleasant  surprise. 

Will  Mr.  Bolton  say  that  the  process  published  on  the  Friday 
following  was  that  which  he  states  originated  with  him  on  the 
2nd  of  September,  1864,  in  which  he  reports  his  mode  of  procedure 
to  have  been  as  follows : — 

“  My  mode  of  procedure  will,  no  doubt,  in  these  days  of  emulsion 
work,  appear  rather  primitive.  I  sensitised  the  collodion  by  the  addition 
of  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver,  not  even  considering  it  necessary  to 
pulverise  the  salt.  *  *  This  addition  I  made  to  two  bottles  of  collo¬ 
dion — the  one  bromised,  the  other  bromo-iodised.  The  latter  proved 
itself  useless  in  a  very  few  minutes,  for  the  sensitive  haloids  were 
precipitated  as  soon  as  formed.  This  was  not  encouraging.  I  thought 
it  was  only  a  matter  of  time,  and  the  other  mixture  would  be  in  the 
same  state  ;  such,  however,  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case,”  &c.,  &c. 

I  assure  you,  Gentlemen,  most  emphatically,  that  Mr.  Bolton  never 
informed  me  of  any  experiment,  except  that  with  the  bromised 
collodion,  which  he  obtained  from  me.  My  letter  of  the  18th  instant, 
written  to  him  before  he  had  addressed  your  columns,  alludes  to  this 
fact  of  the  rapid  precipitation  of  iodide  of  silver,  and  consequent 
failure  of  all  former  attempts  in  this  direction. 

I  also  pointed  out  this  peculiarity  in  one  of  the  letters,  signed 
with  my  name  only,  in  1864,  when  writing  on  the  subject  of  collodio- 
bromide  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal;  for  it  will  be  remembered  that 
all  my  communications,  after  the  first,  signed  by  Mr.  Bolton  and 
myself,  had  my  own  signature  only,  and  were  contributed  without 
the  least  assistance  from  Mr.  Bolton,  who,  I  believe,  did  not 
commence  to  write  until  December,  1865,  some  months  after  I  had 
entirely  relinquished  photography  through  ill  health. 

Mr.  Bolton  has  publicly  repudiated  his  association  with  the  first 
formula.  I  am  therefore  at  a  loss  to  imagine  why  he  has  attracted 
public  attention  to  the  subject,  and  rendered  it  necessary  that  I 
should  be  compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  publish  the  bare  fact  of  his 
utter  incapability  at  the  time  the  process  was  published. 

I  apologise  most  heartily  for  troubling  you  with  this  resurrection 
of  matters  so  long  gone  by.  B.  J.  Sayce. 


SHORTENING  THE  EXPOSURE  IN  THE  CAMERA. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  time  at  command  to  give  you  a  detailed 
account  of  all  I  have  done  in  the  way  of  experimenting  with 
coloured  glass  as  a  means  of  shortening  the  exposure,  but  must  con¬ 
tent  myself  with  stating  as  briefly  as  possible  my  experience  with 
the  green  glass  and  green  paper  windows. 

On  reading  that  to  admit  light  through  a  green  glass  when  the 
exposure  was  going  on  in  the  camera  was  to  lessen  the  time  by  at 
least  one  half,  I  at  once  resolved  to  try  it  for  myself.  I  removed 
the  sliding-front  of  a  whole-plate  camera  and  fixed  the  lens  on  to  a 
piece  of  wood  less  in  width  than  the  opening  in  the  camera  by  about 
three  inches,  placed  it  in  position,  and  covered  the  spaces,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  lens,  with  green  tissue  paper. 

The  first  plate  tried  was  a  very  decided  case  of  fog.  I  then 
added  another  thickness  of  green  tissue,  and  all  went  well,  the 
increase  in  time  being  quite  a  third. 

I  then  obtained  some  glass  of  a  deep  green  shade,  had  a  new 
front  made  to  my  carte- de-visite  camera,  with  an  opening  on  each 
side  of  the  lens  5  X  4  inches,  put  in  the  green  windows,  and 
worked  with  very  great  satisfaction.  But  I  noticed  that  when  work¬ 
ing  in  a  dull  light  I  could  do  with  larger  green  windows  or  that  they 
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should  be  of  a  paler  tint.  Thus  I  was  led  to  use  the  green  paper,  a 
sample  of  which  I  forwarded  with  a  negative  a  fortnight  ago. 

The  whole  secret  of  using  the  paper  both  in  a  dull  and  brilliant 
light  lies  in  the  judicious  use  of  a  cardboard  screen  bent  so  as  to  fit 
the  camera,  and  projecting  from  its  top  and  sides.  When  the  light 
is  very  good  the  screen  is  brought  forward  till  its  edge  is  equal  with 
the  front  of  the  lens ;  and  as  the  light  decreases  it  is  pushed  back,  till 
at  last  it  is  of  no  further  use. 

Such  are  the  plain  facts.  I  think  it  impossible  for  any  of  our 
photographic  brethren  to  fail  with  it  if  they  will  only  bear  in  mind 
that  the  screen  must  be  in  a  position  that  will  accord  with  the  strength 
of  the  light  at  the  time  of  exposing  the  plate. 

Of  course  as  the  action  of  the  green  light  is  only  required  with 
that  which  is  transmitted  through  the  lens,  the  cap  of  the  latter  must 
be  dispensed  with,  and  the  exposure  effected  by  means  of  a  cloth 
thrown  over  both  lens  and  windows.  E.  J.  Eyres. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  VIENNA. 

France  and  Italy. 

The  contributions  of  France  to  the  photographic  section  are  disap¬ 
pointing  both  in  quantity  and  in  artistic  feeling,  and  all  one  can  say 
of  it  is  that  France  is  not  adequately  represented. 

Antoine  Lumiere,  of  Lyons,  sends  some  fine  heads,  and  Reutlin- 
ger,  of  Paris,  some  admirable  full  lengths,  neither  of  them,  however, 
of  that  surpassing  excellence  which  we  are  prepared  always  to 
expect  from  the  work  of  French  artists.  Some  small  views  of  Fon- 
tainbleau,  by  Harrison,  are  the  only  notable  landscapes  (and  the 
name  suggests  England  more  than  France),  though  they  have  that 
fine  sense  of  the  pictorial  which  attaches  itself  to  Fontainebleau, 
the  favourite  resort  of  the  Parisian  landscape  painters  even  now, 
but  pre-eminently  in  the  days  when  the  little  village  of  Barbison,  at 
the  edge  of  the  forest,  was  the  residence  of  some  of  the  great 
masters  of  French  landscape  art.  The  old  forest  is  full  of  charming 
nooks  and  bits,  and  M.  Harrison  has  gone  there  with  an  artist’s 
eye  and  the  hand  of  a  clever  photographer,  if,  as  seems  to  me,  these 
views  are  dry-plate  work.  They  are  not  up  to  the  standard  of  best 
English  work  by  a  great  deal,  but  one  is  easily  satisfied  with  dry- 
plate  photography  on  the  continent,  and  these  are  the  best  we  have 
seen  from  France ;  not  so  noticeable  for  fine  manipulation  as  for 
artistic  effect  and  judgment  in  calculating  the  force  requisite  for  the 
subject  chosen — the  peculiarity  of  treatment  which  suits  a  given 
subject  best. 

The  most  noteworthy  work  in  the  French  display  is,  however,  the 
mechanical  reproductions,  particularly  Goupil’s  copies  of  pictures. 
The  examples  of  the  photo-engraving  process,  invented,  I  believe, 
by  Mr.  Woodbury,  are  very  fine,  and  push  the  best  hand-done 
mezzotint  very  close,  with  certain  and  peculiar  advantages.  Lefman 
and  Ch.  Lourdel,  of  Paris,  have  some  reproductions  of  line  work, 
apparently  by  a  collographic  process,  which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Bingham’s  reproductions  of  paintings  have  a  world-wide  fame, 
and  some  of  them  are  here — one  might  say  of  course,  if  there  were 
not  so  many  other  things  which  would  be  expected,  “  of  course,”  but 
which  have  not  made  their  appearance. 

There  are  also  some  enamels  by  Mathieu  Deroche  which  are  not 
up  to  the  English  standard  by  any  means ;  and  if  France  has  sent 
anything  else  which  the  photographic  public  would  value  highly  it 
must  be  hidden  away  in  some  corner  which  we  did  not  explore. 

Italy,  again,  is  poorly  represented,  but  then  Italian  photography  is 
a  very  monotonous  affair.  All  the  churches  and  palaces  which 
everybody  knows  and  almost  everybody  who  goes  to  Italy  buys — 
canals  of  Venice  and  Roman  ruins — these  flood  the  world  until  we 
weary  of  the  originals;  but  the  beauty  of  Italian  nature— the  pic- 
;  tures  made  to  the  photographer’s  hand  in  all  the  phases  of  Italian 
landscape — we  never  see  except  from  the  hands  of  some  English  or 
French  amateur  with  an  artistic  eye  and  a  love  of  Nature  for  herself. 
In  Italy  more  than  anywhere  else  photography  keeps  to  the  shop, 
and  does  what  will  sell  readily,  and  does  it  in  general  as  ill  as  the 
public  will  accept  it. 

Naya,  of  Venice,  has  a  number  of  the  Venetian”  views  which 
show  what  is  most  commonly  seen  and  widely  known  of  the  island 
city — some  of  them  enlargements,  none  of  which  show  remarkable 
excellence  in  taste  or  execution ;  and  some  of  the  wretched  clap-trap 
moonlights,  patched  up  with  painting-in  of  skies  on  the  negative 
and  tinting  the  prints  blue  and  green,  with  a  white  wafer  spot  in  the 
sky,  till  they  are  just  able  to  catch  the  uneducated  eye  with  a  crude 
and  ghastly  travesty  of  moonlight,  and  which  it  would  seem  that 
people  buy  with  a  firm  persuasion  (and  even  absolute  assurance  of 
the  shopman)  that  they  are  actually  taken  by  moonlight!  These 


jokes  and  tricks  and  dodges  of  photography  are  all  very  well  once 
in  a  way  to  amuse  one’s-self  with,  and  show  one’s  ingenuity;  and 
bond  ficle,  undisguised  combination  work  must  be  admitted  as  in  one 
sense  legitimate  photography,  but  the  Venetian  trick  of  moonlights, 
sworn  to  as  genuine  lunar  reflection  by  the  wretched  salesman,  only 
becomes  of  interest  when  we  find  people  really  humbugged  by  it — a 
measure  of  simplicity  hardly  to  be  credited  if  we  had  not  heard 
well-informed  persons  ( i.e .,  on  general  topics)  descant  on  the  as¬ 
tonishing  progress  of  photography,  shown  by  its  success  in  rendering 
these  Venetian  moonlit  views ! 

The  Italian  portrait  contributions  are,  without  exception,  poor. 
Sforgato,  of  Venice,  sends  some  large  groups,  which,  without  any 
display  of  that  disposition  the  world  attributes  to  Italians  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  (and  which  they  very  rarely  possess),  are,  without  a  single 
exception,  badly  lighted  and  under-exposed.  Vanelli  has  some  large 
portraits,  of  which  the  same  may  be  said.  Indeed,  it  would  seem 
from  a  thorough  view  of  the  whole  photographic  exhibition  that  the 
qualities, most  lacking  in  photographers  are  a  proper  method  of 
lighting  and  due  sense  of  the  value  of  light.  The  most  careless  and 
superficial  practices  prevail  in  the  lighting  of  the  sitter,  and,  ap¬ 
parently,  the  notion  obtains  that  the  more  black  the  photographer 
can  get  into  his  portraits  the  stronger  and  more  brilliant  they  are. 

To  sum  up  what  the  exhibition  is,  so  far  as  photography  is 
concerned,  we  must  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  Austria  (and 
especially  Vienna)  and  Hungary  no  nation  seems  to  have  taken  the 
pains  to  be  adequately  represented.  The  more  recent  discoveries  are 
only  hinted  at,  and  the  rapid  advances  in  the  preparation  of  all  the 
material,  and,  what  is  the  most  important  branch  of  the  science,  the 
discovery  of  methods  which  make  photography  certain,  convenient, 
and  cheap,  especially  in  its  applications  to  publishing  purposes,  are 
not  even  suggested,  except  by  Herr  Albert’s  and  two  or  three  less 
noticeable  contributions.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  splendid  an  opportunity 
should  have  been  lost  to  show  the  world  by  a  collective  exhibition 
what  photography  has  achieved  in  a  single  generation — what  industries 
have  been  developed,  what  avenues  to  science,  art,  and  literature 
have  been  opened  by  the  discovery  that  light  aided  by  a  developer 
decomposes  the  haloid  salts  of  silver.  Nothing  in  the  whole  range 
of  science,  art,  or  manufactures  would  have  shown  such  a  marvellous 
ensemble  of  results,  any  one  of  which  would  have  been  in  the  last 
generation  considered  chimerical.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  another 
opportunity  will  not  be  so  lost,  should  another  occur. 

I  append  a  list  of  the  English  awards,  by  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  few  contributions  are  left  unrewarded  F.  Beasley,  medal  for 
merit;  T.  M.  Brownrigg,  medal  for  merit;  Mrs.  Cameron,  medal  for 
good  taste;  C.  A.  Ferneley,  honourable  mention;  Frank  Haes, 
medal  for  merit;  George  Hare,  honourable  mention;  Abel  Lewis, 
medal  for  merit;  London  Stereoscopic  Company,  medal  for  merit; 
L.  McLachlan,  honourable  mention ;  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  medal 
for  good  taste ;  Colonel  Wortley,  medal  for  merit.  Specs. 

- * - 

THE  NATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Friday ,  July  IS. 

Several  subjects  possessing  interest  only  to  the  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  occupied  much  attention  on  Friday  morning.  Among  these  were 
the  reception  of  a  report  from  a  committee  on  the  establishment  of  a 
“Photographic  Institute,”  and  the  recommendation  of  the  President 
that  all  those  not  already  thus  connected  with  the  Association  should 
become  life  members  by  paying  the  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars.  Much 
discussion  was  elicited  by  a  proposal  to  increase  the  annual  subscription. 

The  Secretary,  in  reply  to  a  question,  stated  that  the  Association 
had  been  oppressed  with  debt  for  the  past  two  years,  the  indebtedness 
amounting  to  three  or  four  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Carbutt  thought  the  dues  very  small,  and  moved  that  they  be 
doubled,  making  them  $4  per  annum  for  employers  and  $2  for  employes. 

Mi'.  Bingham  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  members  be  called 
upon  for  a  voluntary  contribution. 

This  amendment  was  withdrawn  upon  many  members  expressing  their 
belief  that  but  a  small  amount  would  be  received  in  that  way ;  and  Mr. 
Carbutt’s  motion  was  declared  to  be  carried. 

Mr.  Thorp,  of  Washington,  moved  that  the  fee  for  life  membership 
be  doubled,  and  that  the  matter  brought  before  the  annual  meetings  be 
copyrighted  and  furnished  to  none  outside  the  Association. 

The  members  generally  disapproved  strongly  of  this  proposition,  as 
being  scarcely  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  free  institutions  and  the  aims 
and  objects  of  the  N.  P.  A.  On  a  vote  being  taken  on  the  motion  it 
was  lost,  only  one  voice  answering  in  the  affirmative. 

After  a  paper  by  Mr.  Alfred  Hall,  on  Copying  and  Enlarging,  and 
another  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Lockwood  (neither  of  which  have  been  received 
up  to  the  time  of  our  going  to  press), 
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The  Rev.  Frederick  Frothingham,  of  Buffalo,  was  then  introduced* 
aud  delivered  the  following  admirable  address  : — 

Address  by  Rev.  Frederick  Frothingham. 

Permit  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  National  Photographic 
Association,  to  begin  what  little  I  venture  to  say  with  a  word  of  con¬ 
gratulation  at  the  meeting  of  such  an  assembly  as  this,  and  of  grateful 
appreciation  of  the  honour  of  being  invited  to  address  it.  So  large  an 
assembly  of  men  and  women  whose  aim  is  something  higher  than  making 
money — an  assembly  invoked  by  the  name  and  thought  of  art — is  indeed 
something  to  rejoice  at.  And  one  may  well  ponder  how  he  shall  best 
use  the  only  opportunity  he  can  reasonably  expect  ever  to  have  of 
addressing  such  an  assembly.  If  I  undertake  to  say  but  little  it  is  not 
because  I  do  not  want  to  say  much,  but  from  unwillingness  to  trespass 
on  your  time  and  attention.  The  little  I  shall  say  is  conceived  in  the 
deepest  respect  for  the  art  and  aim  which  brought  you  together.  It 
surely  is  an  art  and  affords  noble  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the 
artist  spirit.  Then,  as  we  ministers  are  glad  to  welcome  laymen  into 
our  assemblies,  and  to  hear  our  work  presented  from  their  point  of  view, 
so  I  venture  to  think  that  you  may  not  object  to  hear  from  an  outsider 
who  knows  that  he  knows  nothing  about  your  work,  and  will  not 
presume  therefore  to  instruct  in  regard  to  it,  but  simply  looks  at  it  from 
the  view-point  of  the  great  public  whom  you  try  to  serve.  Into  the 
Adyta  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  of  which  you  are  the  priests  and 
priestesses,  he  will  not  presume  to  enter ;  but  with  his  lay  feet  entering 
its  outer  courts,  will  venture  simply  on  the  expression  of  two  things 
which  the  great  public  desire  and  need  at  your  hands. 

And,  first,  I  feel  quite  safe  in  saying  that  they  want  good  pictures. 
This  seems  very  little  to  say,  I  know,  and  yet  it  is  much,  and  perhaps 
the  very  best  that  can  be  said.  The  public,  let  me  repeat  it,  then,  want 
good  pictures,  and  in  both  senses  of  the  word.  They  both  want  them 
and  need  them.  It  is  true  they  do  not  always  know  good  from  bad. 
Sometimes  in  our  ignorance  we  are  misled  into  taking  the  bad  for  the 
good  and  do  not  at  once  recognise  the  best.  Sometimes  we  accept  those 
as  the  best  which  you  know  to  be  the  worst.  This  is  all  true.  But 
none  the  less  is  it  true  that  we  want  the  good,  and  in  their  name  as 
well  as  in  that  of  your  own  noble  art  I  pray  you  make  a  note  of  it. 
You  may  depend  that  the  public  never  will  look  at  a  picture  which  it 
has  once  found  out  and  knows  to  be  bad.  It  may  be  deceived  and  mis¬ 
led.  Quackery  has  but  too  much  power.  But  one  thing  it  cannot  do — 
it  cannot  keep  us  thinking  the  worst  is  the  best.  For  the  moment  it 
may  mislead,  but  only  the  best  will  command  enduring  approval.  So 
we  want  the  best  you  can  give  us.  We  want  it  to  be  ever  advancing. 
Your  work  you  cannot  make  too  good.  I  hold  this  to  be  a  wholesome 
and  cheering  word.  It  has  sure  hope  for  all  who  are  trying  to  do  noble 
work  and  to  be  thus  artists  indeed.  Let  them  take  comfort.  The  best 
work  will  tell.  It  will  tell  even  on  the  quacks.  The  good  worker  will 
get  recognition.  Good  photographers  are  like  artists  in  any  other  sphere 
of  life — in  sculpture,  law,  painting,  medicine,  commerce,  preaching — 
sure,  if  they  will  but  be  patient  and  loyal,  of  acceptance  and  honour  at 
last.  But  they  must  bide  their  time.  They  must  wait  until  we  of  the 
public,  ignorant  as  we  are,  knowing  nothing  of  their  art  save  its  finished 
results,  have  found  out  that  their  work  is  good.  Only  good  work  can 
stand  the  test.  Only  good  work  can  keep  favour  and  grow  in  favour. 
And  once  favour  sets  in,  for  the  artist  it  is  a  flowing  tide. 

The  next  thing  we  of  the  public  ask  of  you  is  education.  We  not 
only  want  the  best,  but  we  want  also  to  know  what  is  best.  That  no 
one  can  teach  us  so  well  as  yourselves.  We  are  ignorant,  and  we  know 
it.  In  our  ignorance  there  is  a  great  humility,  else  would  we  not  sub¬ 
mit  to  what  is  sometimes  put  upon  us.  A  man,  whom  I  know  of,  was 
called  in  one  day  to  see  a  photograph  of  his  father.  It  was  large  and 
costly,  and  finished.  The  photographer  placed  it  in  a  favourable  light. 
Then,  folding  his  arms,  seemed  to  say — “There,  what  do  you  think  of 
that  ?  ”  He  was  somewhat  astonished  when  the  man  answered,  after 
close  examination  of  the  picture,  “  That  is  not  my  father.”  “Why,” 
replied  the  photographer,  “everybody  calls  it  a  perfect  likeness.”  “I 
can’t  help  that,”  he  answered  ;  “  that’s  not  my  father.”  And  then  he 
pointed  to  the  hard,  soft,  round,  black,  puffy  face,  every  delicate  line 
blotted  out  in  which  the  Divine  Artist  had  written  the  record  of  a  long 
and  honourable  life,  and  from  which  its  noble  refinement  was  as  effec¬ 
tually  expunged  as  though  decay’s  effacing  fingers  had  passed  over  it. 
In  servile  deference  to  a  false  popular  expectation,  or  to  some  unworthy 
conventionalism,  rather  than  in  reverence  for  his  own  highest  sense  of 
truthfulness,  the  photographer  had  as  effectually  killed  what  might 
have  been  a  noble,  living  picture,  as  though,  he  had  struck  down  its 
original  with  a  knife.  We  of  the  public  are  ignorant.  We  have  queer 
notions,  as  you  know  full  well.  We  have  very  odd  expectations,  as 
probably  you  have  found  out.  Our  ideas  of  you  and  your  art  are 
strangely  absurd  and  extravagant  sometimes — even  ludicrous,  were 
they  not  so  trying  and  so  sad. 

You  are  in  the  same  case  as  doctors,  ministers,  lawyers,  and  teachers. 
If  a  doctor  cannot  understand  every  disease  at  a  glance,  cannot  arrest 
it  straightway,  and  even  pluck  the  dying  out  of  the  jaws  of  death,  he 
is  not  much  of  a  doctor.  A  minister  must,  of  course,  not  only  know 
all  about  the  Bible,  be  able  to  tell  the  meaning  of  every  passage  and 
word,  even  where  it  has  no  intelligible  meaning,  but  all  about  the  in¬ 
scrutable  counsels  of  God,  and — well,  I  will  not  say  what  else  he  is  ex¬ 


pected  to  be  able  to  do  and  say,  unless  it  be  to  talk  instructively  about 
their  own  matters  to  an  assembly  such  as  this.  A  lawyer — why  he  isn’t 
worth  his  bread  and  butter  unless  he  has  the  law  at  his  fingers’  ends, 
can  browbeat  the  court,  carry  the  jury,  and  acquit  his  client,  though 
steeped  to  the  ears  in  the  evidence  of  guilt.  And  is  it  not  the  hard  lot 
of  the  teacher  to  have  to  furnish  not  only  knowledge,  but  application 
and  brains  ? 

So  you  are  sometimes  expected  to  depict  ugliness  as  beautiful,  old 
age  as  young,  awkwardness  as  graceful,  and  coarseness  as  refined.  It 
seems  hard  and  absurd  and  wrong.  In  a  sense  it  is  so,  and  it  lays  on  you 
a  burden  which  an  honest  man  and  a  true  artist  does  not  quite  know  how 
to  bear.  He  knows  that  he  cannot  do  what  is  expected,  and  he  'will 
not  prostitute  his  art  into  being  a  vehicle  of  falsehood  or  deceit.  He 
will  answer  as  a  good  shoemaker  once  answered  me  when  I  asked  him 
if  he  could  fit  me — “  I  think  I  can,  sir,  but  only  on  condition  that  we 
start  fair.  If  you  want  a  handsome  shoe  I  can  make  you  one.  If  you 
want  a  shoe  that  will  fit  I  think  that  I  can  promise  you  that.  But  if 
you  want  a  shoe  that  will  fit  and  be  handsome  too,  I  can’t  make  it 
unless  your  foot  be  handsome.”  So  the  honest  artist  will  say — “If 
you  want  a  good  picture  I  will  make  you  one.  If  you  want  a  handsome 
one  I  will  contrive  to  promise  that.  But  I  cannot  promise  that  my 
picture  shall  be  both  good  and  handsome  unless  the  subject  be  hand¬ 
some.”  And  yet  I  fear  that  just  this  irrational  and  impossible  promise 
is  sometimes  exacted  of  him.  I  fear  that  he  finds  or  thinks  he  finds 
that  we  of  the  public  care  less  about  his  honesty  and  the  truthfulness 
of  his  work  than  about  the  good  impression  that  work  shall  make  con¬ 
cerning  us.  It  is  sorrowful  and  a  shame.  There  is  no  true  spirit  of 
art  in  it.  And  as  Joseph  Fouche  said  of  quite  another  thing—  “  It  was 
worse  than  a  crime  ;  it  was  a  blunder.”  So  this  is  a  blunder.  Any 
one  who  has  deeply  studied  any  work  of  God — a  human  face,  for  ex¬ 
ample — knows  that  there  is  no  human  countenance  which  has  not  in 
its  own  individuality  a  more  striking  and  expressive  character  than  any 
human  hand  can  give  it. 

The  appreciative  mind  is  keenly  aware  that  there  is  unspeakably  more 
nobleness  in  the  wrinkles  of  even  the  most  scarred  and  furrowed  coun¬ 
tenance — those  seams  and  lines,  the  tracery  in  which  the  great  artist 
has  sketched  the  history  of  a  life — than  there  can  be  in  any,  no  matter 
how  “soft”  looking  contrivance,  with  two  eyes,  a  nose  and  mouth  that 
is  made  to  serve  for  a  face  instead.  More  nobleness  did  I  say  ?  I  take 
it  back,  and  say  that  in  it  alone  is  nobleness,  in  whose  presence  the  other 
is  not  worthy  to  be  even  named.  The  true  artist  knows  that  what 
ought  to  be  done,  what  alone  is  noble,  and  alone  is  true  art  there,  is  as 
perfectly  as  possible,  as  richly  and  fully  as  may  be,  to  catch  and  record 
that  which  is  presented  to  it.  And  so  it  is  “worse  than  a  crime,”  even 
a  “  blunder,”  for  any  of  us  to  ask  aught  else  to  be  done.  It  is  a  sin.  It 
asks  another  to  present  us  as  other  than  we  are — nay,  to  make  even  the 
sun  and  Him  who  made  the  sun  to  bear  false  witness  concerning  us. 
But  it  is  a  blunder  too,  and  therein  lies  a  point  of  the  true  interpretation 
to  be  put  upon  it.  After  all,  is  there  not  something  profoundly  pathetic 
in  this  desire  to  seem  better  than  we  are,  and  which  the  artist  mind 
should  seek  fully  to  recognise  and  so  correctly  interpret?  Does  it  mean, 
after  all,  “I  want  you  to  lie  for  me  and  make  me  Out  other  than  I  am?” 
Does  it  not  mean  rather,  “I  feel  within  me  something  better  than  the 
shallow  eye  can  see — a  grace,  a  youth,  a  refinement,  in  a  word,  a  higher 
self,  which  is  my  warrant  for  existence,  which  I  look  to  you  to  recognise 
and  record.”  Blindly,  coarsely,  blunderingly  though  it  be  put,  I  venture 
to  think  this  the  real  appeal  made  in  the  desire  expressed  to  you  to 
make  us  appear  better  than  we  seem — an  appeal,  thus  understood,  as 
honourable  to  you  as,  on  the  other  understanding,  it  is  degrading.  You 
can  answer  to  it  not  only  with  utter  self-respect  and  honour,  but  with 
the  noblest  delight  and  inspiration.  The  story  is  told  of  a  picture  of  a 
good  but  quite  plain  woman,  that  some  one  remarked,  struck  by  its 
beauty,  “She  looks  as  she  will  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection.’' 
Is  there  not  high  scope  for  artistic  study  and  work  in  catching  rapidly 
and  richly  the  best  and  amplest  and  most  prophetic  life  of  a  countenance, 
and  in  so  arranging  the  pose  of  the  figure  and  the  fall  of  light  and  shade 
as  to  make  a  perfect  record  of  it?  Is  not  that  good  work  for  the  artist 
spirit  ?  Does  it  not  do  good  work  for  him  in  whose  behalf  it  is  done? 
A  man  does  not  like  to  be  lower  than  he  seems.  Help  him  to  feel  that 
there  is  a  higher  beauty  and  good  in  him  than  his  surface  shows,  and 
surely  you  have  done  the  Divine  Artist’s  work  of  helping  him  to  be  a 
better  man. 

But  my  point  now  is  appealing  to  you  to  interpret  thus  nobly  our 
bungling  and  blundering  expression,  to  ask  you  to  teach  us  that  the 
way  of  reaching  the  very  end  we  seek  is  not  through  concealment  or 
distortion,  but  through  richest  and  most  ample  utterance  of  the  truth. 
Y ou  are  authority  here  as  no  one  else  is.  If  an  artist  tells  a  man  that 
his  own  face  in  its  strictest  individuality  is  immeasurably  better  than 
any  emendations  can  make  it ;  that  what  he  needs  is  not  to  blot  out  a 
point  or  efface  a  wrinkle,  but  with  deepest  fidelity  to  preserve  and 
render  every  one,  only  striving  to  penetrate  to  and  reveal  the  fullest 
and  characteristic  life,  he  will  be  believed  as  no  one  outside  of  art  s 
charmed  circle  can.  In  your  hands  is  power.  The  power  of  the 
wonder- world  of  art.  Do  not  underrate  it.  But  whether  it  be  great 
or  little  is  of  small  account.  It  certainly  is  real,  and,  as  real,  the  true 
artist  will  have  it  what  it  ought  to  be.  tie  will  teach  all  whom  he  can 
reach  that  in  the  perfect  truth  alone  is  the  perfect  beauty ;  that  every 
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thing  and  every  person  who  has  a  right  to  be  at  all  has  a  beauty  of  its 
own;  that  his  own  aim  is  simply  to  discover  and  most  perfectly  to 
render  the  highest,  exactest,  and  completest  life  of  each  ;  and  that,  in 
a  word,  in  the  highest  character  is  the  perfect  art. 

Mr.  Frothingham’s  address  was  warmly  applauded  throughout ;  and 
at  its  close 

The  President  rose  and  said  he  had  not  supposed  that  they  would 
be  treated  to  a  practical  lecture  on  photography  by  the  reverend  gen¬ 
tleman  ;  but  this  was  one  if  there  had  been  one  during  the  Convention, 
and  he  heartily  thanked  the  gentleman  for  it  in  the  name  of  the 
Association. 

Mr.  Southworth,  of  Boston,  was  introduced,  and  delivered  a  short 
lecture  on  The  Use  of  the  Camera.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the 
speaker  took  occasion  to  deny  the  action  of  actinic  rays,  saying  long 
experimenting  had  proved  to  him  that  colours  could  not  be  put  into 
pictures  but  by  the  use  of  coloured  reflectors,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Lock- 
wood.  His  remarks  concluded  rather  abruptly,  and  were  loudly 
applauded. 

The  President  briefly  endorsed  Mr.  Southworth’s  remarks,  and 
proceeded  to  introduce  Mr.  Ernest  Edwards,  of  England,  who  delivered 
a  lecture  on  The  Heliotype  Process,  which  he  defined  as  simply  the 
attempt  to  put  photography  into  the  printing-press.  The  process,  he 
said,  was  discovered  twenty  years  ago,  and  patented ;  it  remained  for 
workers  to  find  practical  application  for  the  principle.  Mr.  Edwards 
explained  his  process  of  operating,  and  displayed  some  fine  impressions 
obtained  by  it. 


Pilings  of  Sadefies. 

— 4 — 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  out-door  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Doun,  on  Thursday, 
the  14th  inst. 

The  party  started  at  6.30,  and  reached  Doun  at  9.30,  where  they 
were  joined  by  the  Rev.  Biot  Edmonston,  who  had  kindly  undertaken 
to  act  as  guide  for  the  day.  After  a  substantial  breakfast,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  south  side  of  the  river  Teith,  where,  after  some  time  in 
reconnoitering,  a  number  of  plates  were  exposed.  The  views  of  the 
castle  from  this  side,  however,  are  not  very  fine,  or  rather  not  suitable 
for  the  camera,  in  consequence  of  the  distance  and  difficulty  of  making 
up  a  foreground ;  but  the  bends  and  windings  of  the  river,  and  rich 
display  of  fine  trees,  afford  ample  scope  for  work  of  that  description. 

The  party  then  returned  to  the  bridge  and  after  visiting  some  of  the 
cotters’  houses,  proceeded  up  the  north  side  of  the  river  towards  the 
castle.  This  is  by  far  the  most  picturesque  side,  and  they  selected  some 
very  fine  points  in  which  the  castle,  the  Teith,  and  a  neighbouring 
cottage  were  finely  combined. 

After  satisfying  themselves  with  the  castle  the  party  crossed  over  to 
one  of  the  tributories  of  the  Teith,  on  which  some  very  fine  pictures 
were  found,  especially  a  fine  old  mill  and  waterfall.  Here  the  remainder 
of  their  time  was  spent  in  such  enjoyment  as  only  the  devotees  of  the 
camera  can  appreciate.  At  three  o’clock  they  returned  to  Woodside 
Inn,  where  dinner  was  ready,  and,  after  full  justice  had  been  done, 

The  President  said  they  had  a  little  business  to  transact,  and  sup¬ 
posed  they  might,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  take  the  minutes  as  read. 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously 
admitted  ordinary  members : — Messrs.  Alex.  Henry,  G.  H.  Laird, 
J.  Williamson,  T.  Gibson,  W.  Leitch,  T.  Hardie,  P.  It.  Haddon, 
Sergeant-Major  Perry,  Thos.  Brown,  and  the  Rev.  Biot  Edmonston. 

After  votes  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  and  to  Mr.  Edmonston  for 
his  kindness  throughout  the  day,  the  party  returned  to  the  station,  at 
which  the  train  shortly  afterwards  arrived,  and  they  reached  Edinburgh 
about  seven  o’clock,  very  much  pleased  with  the  excursion. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  FRANCE. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  July  5,  1873,  the  chair  was  taken 
by  M.  Balard,  of  the  Institute.  Several  new  members  were  admitted 
and  preliminaries  gone  through,  when 

M.  Gobert  presented  to  the  Society  the  new  edition,  being  the  sixth, 
of  Dr.  van  Monckhoven’s  Traits  General  de  Photographie  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  highly-eulogistic  language  : — 

“  This  work  deserves  one  of  the  first  places  in  the  photographer’s  library.  It 
is  not  only  a  clear,  precise,  and  learned  exposition  of  the  theories  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  but  it  is  also  the  most  complete  and  varied  compilation  of  the  numerous 
practical  processes  of  the  day.  New  subjects  are  treated  in  it  with  a  special 
care  which  does  great  honour  to  the  author— as,  for  instance,  those  of  the 
heliotype  and  printing-ink  processes— which  are  dealt  with  in  a  very  ample 
fashion.  It  shows  how  much  importance  M.  Monckhoven  attaches  to  this  via 
novo,  already  so  rich  in  applications  and  results.  In  fine,  one  of  the  great 
attractions  of  this  work  is  the  intercalation  in  the  text  of  a  great  number  of 
carefully-executed  engravings  illustrative  of  the  details  of  apparatus,  instru¬ 
ments,  work-rooms,”  &c. 

The-Society  thanked  M.  Monckhoven  for  his  beautiful  book. 


We  have  not  yet  found  an  opportunity  for  noticing  the  work  our¬ 
selves,  but  the  foregoing  will  suffice  to  show  the  estimation  in  which  it 
is  apparently  held  on  the  continent. 

M.  Clouzard  sent  some  negatives  to  the  Society,  which  had  been 
obtained  by  the  modified  Gaumd  process.  M.  Clouzard’s  process  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  increased  sensitiveness  which  it  gives  to  the 
films  of  albumen  by  means  of  steaming  it. 

M.  Gobert  read  to  the  meeting  a  proposal  made  by  the  committee  of 
administration  relative  to  the  organisation  of  a  photographic  exhibition 
for  the  month  of  May,  1874.  It  runs  thus : — 

“  The  committee  of  administration  of  this  Society  proposes  to  you  to  organise 
in  the  Palace  of  Industry  an  exhibition  of  photographs,  to  open  on  the  1st  of 
May  next,  at  the  same  time  as  the  annual  fine-arts  exhibition,  and  to  endeavour 
to  get  photographers  of  various  nations  to  send  contributions,  particularly  such 
as  have  exhibited  at  Vienna. 

“  Since  1870  there  has  been  no  photographic  exhibition  in  France;  and  the 
committee  are  of  opinion  that  their  resuscitation  will  be  very  beneficial,  and  will 
enable  us  to  ascertain  with  some  clearness  what  progress  has  been  made  by  the 
art  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

“  Continuing  the  system  of  honorary  rewards,  inaugurated  in  the  year  1870 
the  Socifety  will  allot  a  certain  number  of  medals  and  honourable  mentions' 
which  will  be  determined  by  a  special  jury  named  by  the  exhibitors.  Those 
who  wish  to  take  part  in  this  exhibition  ought  to  make  their  intentions  known 
as  early  as  possible  by  writing  to  the  offices  of  the  Society,  20,  Hue  Louis  le 
Grand.” 

The  President  put  the  above  resolutions  to  the  vote,  and  they  were 
adopted,  after  which  a  committee  of  admission  was  named,  consisting 
of  the  leading  names  connected  with  the  art  in  France. 

M.  Georges  Fortier  gave  some  details  of  a  process  by  the  aid  of  which 
he  obtained  the  lithographic  results  which  he  exhibited.  He  first  pre¬ 
pared  a  gelatine  paper  which  will  keep  any  length  of  time.  This  paper 
is  sensitised  some  hours  before  using,  or  if  it  cannot  be  immediately 
used  it  will  keep  for  some  days  after  being  sensitised.  It  is  printed  from  in 
the  usual  way,  and  appears  to  work,  but  with  an  under-exposed  plate,  or 
at  least  the  negative  of  an  engraving.  The  negative  at  all  corners  must 
be  perfectly  opaque  in  the  shadows  and  equally  transparent  in  the  lights, 
and  the  success  of  the  operation  depends  on  its  perfection  ;  a  merely 
passable  negative  works  despicably.  The  whites  of  the  picture  should  be 
a  brownish  tint  where  the  paper  is  exposed,  but  no  light  getting  to  the 
shadows,  that  portion  of  the  paper  remains  totally  unchanged.  "When 
the  insulation  has  been  sufficiently  accomplished  it  is  withdrawn  from 
the  frame  and  completely  covered  with  transfer  ink,  either  from  a  roller 
or  a  pad.  The  print  is  then  put  in  a  tray  and  developed  with  a  little 
pad  of  cotton,  which  facilitates  the  removal  of  the  ink  from  the  non- 
insulated  or  non-exposed  parts,  where  the  gelatine  continues  soluble. 
When  the  plate  is  thus  developed  it  is  allowed  to  dry  almost  completely  ; 
practice  alone,  however,  can  indicate  the  moment  when  it  is  just  dry 
enough  for  placing  on  the  stone.  Once  there  press  it  down  firmly  but  not 
too  hard,  and  the  design  will  be  found  to  be  transferred.  The  stone  is  then 
treated  as  for  ordinary  lithographic  printing.  He  (M.  Fortier)  advances 
no  claim  of  newness  for  his  process.  He  believes  it  is  not  new,  but  he 
thinks  he  has  pointed  out  some  improvements  which  will  facilitate  its 
being  carried  out.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  process  here  described 
is  already  known  in  this  country.  Mr.  Osborne  (formerly  of  Melbourne, 
but  now  resident  in  America),  published  it,  with  all  the  details  here 
given,  many  years  ago. 

Then  followed  the  usual  review  of  what  was  passing  abroad,  by  the 
editorial  secretary  of  the  Society,  M.  Champion,  and  which,  as  usual 
also,  included  extracts  from  the  various  foreign  journals,  chiefly  English. 
Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon’s  fgum-gallic  process  came  in  for  due  notice,  for 
instance. 

M.  Despaqttis  showed  some  prints  done  with  bitumen  of  Judea,  and 
obtained  on  a  paper  called  bitumenised  mica  factice.  This  print  mounted 
between  two  Bristol  boards,  perforated  to  the  size  of  the  picture,  is 
visible  either  by  transmitted  or  by  reflected  light,  at  pleasure.  He  had 
presented  such  pictures  to  the  Society  a  year  ago,  and  at  present  only 
sought  to  point  out  their  value  commercially;  they  are  quite  stable, 
and  can  be  produced  at  an  exceedingly  low  price. 

A  Member  remarked  that  they  required  an  extremely  lengthened 
exposure. 

M.  Despaqcjis  admitted  that  they  did,  for  with  a  vigorous  negative 
and  a  good  body  of  bitumen  they  want  four  or  five  hours’  sunlight  ;  but 
this,  according  to  his  idea,  was  only  a  question  of  the  number  of  print¬ 
ing-presses  and  negatives,  and  that,  after  the  printing,  the  operations 
were  reduced  to  the  simplest  possible  dimensions.  All  that  was  requi¬ 
site  was  to  immerse  the  prints  for  some  minutes  in  the  essence  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  so  that  a  workman  could  really  turn  out  a  great  quantity  of 
prints  in  a  day.  The  essence  of  turpentine  does  for  washing  until  it 
gets  clogged  with  bitumen,  when  it  can  be  employed  in  preparing  fresh 
paper. 

The  prints  were  examined  with  much  interest,  but  no  opinion  was 
pronounced  on  them,  the  Society  simply  thanking  M.  Despaquis  for 
them  and  his  explanations. 

M.  Briois  submitted  to  the  Society,  on  the  part  of  M.  Sas,  a  simple 
instrument  for  facilitating  the  changing  of  dry  plates  in  full  daylight. 
The  apparatus  is  thus  described  : — 

“  The  glasses  first  have  to  be  prepared  for  it.  After  sensitising  and  drying 
them  they  are  wrapped  up  in  two  opaque  papers,  one  of  which  covers  the  back 
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of  the  glass,  and  is  brought  round  the  cards  and  pasted  down.  The  other 
covers  the  front,  and  is  exactly  the  size  of  the  glass  lengthivise,  but  is  sufficiently 
broad  to  lay  over  on  to  the  back  with  a  round  fold.  The  glasses  thus  ‘  dressed  ’ 
are  sheltered  from  the  light,  and  can  either  be  tied  up  in  a  packet  or  put 
openly  in  a  box. 

“  When  going  to  expose,  the  glass  is  simply  put  into  the  frame,  the  face 
downwards,  and  the  paper  which  covers  the  face  pulled  off,  whereby  the  sensitive 
surface  alone  is  exposed  to  the  light.  The  slide  is  then  closed  and  the  exposure 
takes  place.  In  order  to  remove  the  plate  it  is  requisite  to  place  in  the  groove 
of  the  slide  front  (it  being  open)  a  thin  metallic  plate,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  hook 
which  is  adapted  to  it  the  glass  is  gently  raised.  Another  plate  is  then  slipped 
under  the  first,  holding  the  paper  previously  drawn  off ;  this  is  then  pushed 
down  to  its  old  place,  the  fold  caught,  doubled  over  and  the  glass  thus  wrapped 
up  can  be  secured  in  the  same  fashion  as  it  was  put  in.” 

M.  Vidal  described  bis  polychromatic  invention. 

M.  Balard  announced  that  M.  Davanne,  on  his  arrival  at  Vienna  as  a 
member  of  the  supplementary  jury,  had  been  not  only  named  as  one  of 
the  jury  but  its  vice-president — news  which  the  members  heard  with 
much  satisfaction. 

The  business  being  by  this  exhausted,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

- 4 - 

Corttsphubtiuc. 

— ♦- — 

M.  Vidal’s  Exhibition  of  Photo -Polychromes  before  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences.-— The  Autotype  Company’s  Enlargements 
in  Carbon  and  Mechanical  Prints. — Hyposulphite  of  Soda, 
and  its  New  Uses  in  Medicine. 

I  have  just  received  from  M.  Ldon  Vidal,  of  Marseille,  a  long  and 
interesting  letter  on  the  subject  of  his  new  process  of  photo-polychromy, 
accompanied  by  a  little  specimen — merely  to  cool  my  impatience  whilst 
some  finer  ones  are  on  the  road— and  containing  some  amusing  remarks 
in  reference  to  the  letter  of  “A.  J.  W.,”  which  appeared  in  this 
Journal  at  page  385,  in  which  the  writer  seems  to  take  no  very  exalted 
-  view  of  the  capabilities  of  the  new  process.  M.  Vidal  quite  expects  to 
meet  with  many  such  discouraging  comments  on  his  work,  but  he 
treats  them  with  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  a  man  resolved  to  persevere  in 
spite  of  all  obstacles  and  opposition.  He  is  animated  by  the  same  high 
spirit  and  cheered  by  the  same  high  hopes  as  have  animated  and 
cheered  all  great  inventors  in  their  arduous  work,  not  merely  of  com¬ 
bating  the  natural  difficulties  of  their  task,  but  the  opposition  which  is 
but  too  commonly  cast  in  their  way  by  the  “envy,  hatred,  malice,  and 
all  uncharitableness”  of  their  fellow-men.  Such  comments  as  those  of 
“A.  J.  W.”  have  no  more  effect  upon  our  friend  than  so  many  peas 
fired  from  a  child’s  pea-shooter  against  the  iron  plates  of  a  modern  ship 
of  war,  and  they  only  stimulate  him  to  further  efforts.  But  he  is  most 
amused  at  the  idea  of  his  process  being  a  difficult,  a  complicated,  or  a 
troublesome  one  ;  and  he  urges  as  a  proof  to  the  contrary  what  he  has 
already  done  in  it  himself  as  a  mere  amateur,  notwithstanding  that  he 
is  vice-consul  for  three  different  states,  secretary  to  two  different 
societies,  and  has  to  manage  the  whole  correspondence  of  his  father’s 
business— avocations  which  leave  but  little  time  for  photography.  He 
modestly  suggests  also  that  he  is  a  photographer  of  twenty  years’ 
standing,  and,  as  a  matter  of  history,  has  never  been  known  to  follow 
any  wild  chimeras,  or  take  up  with  any  invention  the  principle  of 
which  was  not  sound  and  reasonable.  That  he  is  a  singularly  practical 
man  we  have  the  proof  before  us  ;  and  he  probably  knows  quite  as 
much  as  his  critics  what  are  the  real  difficulties  and  the  real  merits  of  a 
new  process  in  which  he  has  certainly  succeeded  in  a  most  marvellous 
way.  Are  not  my  specimens,  he  asks  in  his  letter,  such  as  have  never 
been  seen  before?  and  are  they  not  better  on  account  of  their  possessing 
the  charm  of  colour  ?  Is  there  not,  then,  progress  in  all  this  ?  If  so, 
why  discourage  it?  Why  not  let  it  take  its  course? 

Why,  indeed,  except  for  the  reason  that  everything  now  is  discouraged 
at  first.  Look  at  the  history  of  carbon  printing  itself,  and  recal  to  mind 
the  reception  which  Mr.  Pouncy’s  first-exhibited  specimens  met  with  at 
the  hands  of  the  big- wigs  of  the  London  Photographic  Society.  Was  it 
not  then  proved  to  demonstration  by  the  speakers  at  the  meeting — just 
as  Dr.  Lardner  once  proved  to  demonstration  that  no  steamer  could 
ever  cross  the  Atlantic — that  it  was  impossible  to  produce  half-tone  and 
gradation  by  carbon  printing,  because  no  mechanically-ground,  pigment 
could  ever  be  so  fine  as  a  chemical  substance  reduced  by  light  (fine 
india-ink  drawings  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding)  ?  And  what  was 
this  demonstration  really  worth,  although  nearly  every  one  was  misled 
by  it,  and  induced  to  doubt  ?  And  what  might  then  have  become  of 
carbon  printing  but  for  the  timely  aid  and  encouragement  afforded  to 
the  inventor  by  the  most  distinguished  patron  of  photography  in  the 
land — the  late  Prince  Consort — and  by  an  humble  journalist  on  a  rock 


in  the  channel  ?  When  we  feel  inclined  to  condemn  the  present  new 
step  in  that  very  same  process,  and  to  dispute  the  utility  of  introducing 
colour  in  the  way  suggested  by  M.  Vidal,  let  us  reflect  a  moment  on 
the  early  history  of  carbon  printing  itself  and  its  present  triumph, 
notwithstanding  the  obstacles  and  foolish  arguments  which  were  at 
first  thrown  in  its  way,  and  be  careful  how  we  commit  ourselves  to  a 
rash  opinion  respecting  photo-polychromy,  lest,  if  history  should 
repeat  itself,  we  find  ourselves  one  day  held  up  as  illustrations  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  short-sightedness.  Depend  upon  it,  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind  it  is  safer,  if  not  more  agreeable  to  the  feelings,  to  take  a  hopeful 
view.  Who  could  prophecy  evil  rather  than  good  of  a  new  process  by 
which  so  extraordinary  a  result  can  be  produced  as  the  little  photo¬ 
polychrome  that  is  now  before  me  ? 

“A.  J.  W.”  is,  at  any  rate,  so  far  in  a  “minority  of  one,”  for  M. 
Vidal  read  his  paper  on  the  4th  inst.  before  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  exhibited  twenty-eight  specimens,  and  the  new  process 
was  welcomed  with  much  praise.  M.  Dumas,  the  distinguished  per¬ 
petual  secretary,  made  some  appropriate  and  encouraging  remarks. 
The  specimens  were  examined  with  the  greatest  interest  by  the  members 
present  (amongst  whom  may  be  ranked  some  of  the  most  eminent 
savans  in  Europe),  and  a  committee  composed  of  MM.  Dumas,  Milne 
Edwards,  Fizeau,  and  Edmond  Becquerel  was  appointed  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  new  process. 

For  my  own  part,  I  must  see  more  specimens  and  know  more  about 
the  process  practically  before  I  venture  to  offer  an  opinion  as  to  its 
probable  utility.  But  with  respect  to  specimens,  I  have  vastly  more 
faith  in  such  as  I  have  already  received  than  in  such  as  are  elaborately 
got  up  for  the  purpose  of  taking  one  fairly  off  one’s  legs  at  first.  There 
may  be  deception  in  very  finely-got-up  specimens,  and  I  would  rather 
form  an  opinion  of  a  new  process  from  honest,  unsophisticated  first 
attempts.  These  may  illustrate  the  principle  well  enough,  and  if  that 
be  sound  the  fine  specimens  will  follow  in  time  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  little  polychrome  which  I  have  just  received  is  interesting  from 
tbe  fact  of  its  being  the  very  first  which  M.  Vidal  had  ever  done,  and 
I  am  much  gratified  by  his  having  made  me  a  present  of  it,  as  an 
“honors  confrere .”  It  was  accompanied  by  a  few  monochromes  in 
different  colours  with  which  to  try  the  process  for  myself.  As  I  am 
just  now  unable  to  do  so  I  have  sent  the  entire  envoi  to  our  Editors  for 
the  inspection  of  the  curious;  and  I  hope  “A.  J.  W.”  in  particular 
will  profit  by  their  examination,  and  not  continue  in  his  present  un¬ 
gracious  mood. 

To  descend  from  photographs  in  colour  to  pigment  prints  in  mono¬ 
chrome,  I  must  here  mention  that  when  in  Liverpool  last  week  I  met 
accidentally,  at  the  office  of  our  worthy  Proprietor,  Mr.  Sawyer,  of  the 
Autotype  Company,  who  had  with  him  quite  a  grand  collection  of 
autotype  and  mechanical  prints,  the  examination  of  which,  under  his 
kind  auspices,  was  one  of  the  rarest  treats  I  have  had  for  many  a  long 
day. 

I  will  endeavour  to  describe  the  autotype  (carbon)  prints  first. 

These  were  of  two  kinds — views  and  portraits.  All  were  enlargements 
from  small  negatives  and  were  of  grand  dimensions,  particularly  the 
views,  which  must  have  measured  about  thirty  inches,  and  would  make 
famous  mural  ornaments.  In  colour,  vigour,  gradation,  and  definition 
they  were  entirely  satisfactory,  and  the  finest  things  of  the  kind  I  have 
ever  seen.  It  quite  warms  one’s  enthusiasm  for  our  art  to  see  such 
splendid  examples  of  it.  One  thing  is  certain— these  enlargements  in 
carbon  are  so  very  good  that  no  one  in  future  need  trouble  himself  to 
take  monster  negatives.  Enlargements  retouched  up  to  three  times 
liuear  will  satisfy  every  requirement  of  photography.  As  for  por¬ 
traiture,  the  process  may  be  extended  to  eight  times  linear  with  the 
aid  of  judicious  retouching  ;  whilst  with  that  aid  these  photographs 
positively  rival  the  more  costly  work  of  distinguished  artists,  and  often 
positively  excel  it  in  the  accuracy  of  the  likeness.  Some  of  the 
portraits  which  I  was  shown  were  simply  magnificent,  and  I  was 
delighted  to  see  that  retouching  can  be  so  well  done  upon  a  basis  of 
carbon. 

How  can  I  speak  with  less  praise  of  the  mechanical  prints,  for 
besides  possessing  a  high  degree  of  technical  excellence  they  were  got 
up  with  exquisite  taste,  and  printed  in  just  such  a  nice  shade  of  colour 
as  satisfies  the  eye  of  an  artist  and  connoisseur  ? 

Having  received  an  unexpected  and  high  treat  from  the  inspection  of 
these  beautiful  works  I  speak  just  as  I  feel,  and  as  I  ought  to  speak, 
warmly  in  praise  of  them.  And  is  it  not  cheering  to  witness  with  one’s 
own  eyes  the  progress  of  our  wonderful,  our  beloved  art,  and  to 
speculate  upon  its  future  ? 
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But  these  fine  mechanical  prints  (photo-collotypes,  or  lichtdruck)  were 
not  produced  at  railway  speed  and  by  boy  printers.  Not  more  than 
about  a  hundred  and  thirty  can  be  done  per  day  at  one  press.  It  is  the 
old  story  of  skilled  labour,  high  price,  and  fine  quality — and  so  much 
the  better.  In  art,  above  all  things,  let  them,  do  no  “  cheap  and 
nasty.” 

From  pictures,  coloured  and  uncoloured,  let  us  now  turn  to  chemicals, 
but  more  especially  to  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Mr.  Bailey,  of  Wolverhampton,  gave  me  the  other  day  some  mag* 
nificent  crystals  of  pure  hyposulphite  of  soda,  such  as  he  manufactured 
in  the  infancy  of  our  art,  when  the  price  was  16s.  per  pound.  One  of 
these  crystals  is  a  prism  about  eight  inches  long  !  Although  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  we  use  now  is  much  cheaper,  yet  it  is  a  vastly  inferior  product 
to  the  above,  and  the  question  arises  whether  it  might  not  be  worth 
while  to  pay  a  little  more  for  a  purer  article  when  it  is  required  for 
fixing  positive  prints.  At  the  time  of  which  I  speak  Mr.  Bailey  was 
the  sole  manufacturer  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  England ;  but  when 
it  became  a  by-product  from  the  gas  works,  at  its  present  low  price,  he 
gave  up  the  manufacture  as  no  longer  sufficiently  remunerative. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  the  alkaline  and 
earthy  sulphites,  bisulphites,  and  hyposulphites  are  now  becoming 
extensively  used  in  medicine  as  remedies  for  all  those  diseases  which 
are  supposed  to  originate  in  mortific  forms,  which  produce  an  injurious 
fermentation  in  the  blood ;  for  instance,  zymotic  diseases  of  all  kinds, 
cholera,  typhus,  small  pox,  diptheria,  also  bronchial  affections,  ague, 
external  sores,  indigestion,  and  even  consumption  in  its  worst  stages. 
Nothing  seems  to  be  so  efficacious  for  this  last-named  terrible  malady 
as  the  hyposulphite  of  lime.  It  is,  however,  mostly  in  the  cities  of 
Lombardy,  where  ague,  consumption,  intermittent  fever,  and  zymotic 
diseases  prevail  that  these  remedies  are  being  tried  with  so  much 
success,  and  they  seem  to  be  comparatively  unknown  to  medical  prac¬ 
titioners  in  our  own  country.  I  have  now  before  me  a  most  remarkable 
pamphlet  lately  published  in  France,  by  Professor  Polli,  M.D.,  of 
Milan,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  on  the  continent, 
entitled  “  Des  Maladies  par  Ferment  Mortifigue ,  et  de  tear  Traitement 
par  Us  Sulfites  Alealins  et  Terreux in  which  a  vast  deal  of  new  and 
curious  information  is  contained.  I  strongly  commend  it  to  the  notice 
of  my  medical  readers.  The  evidence  cited' is  supported  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  large  number  of  Italian  doctors,  and  also  by  that  of 
Professor  Barggraese,  of  Ghent,  who  has  made  a-  communication  on  the 
subject  to  the  Belgian  Academy  of  Medicine.  Various  mortific  ferments 
have  been  introduced  into  the  blood  of  animals,  which  have  subse¬ 
quently  been  cured  of  the  disease  induced  by  treatment  with  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda,  sulphite  of  magnesia,  &c.  The  active  agent  is,  of 
course,  that  powerful  antiseptic  sulphurous  acid.  The  last-named 
professor  has  said  that  since  he  has  introduced  sulphite  of  soda  in  his 
practice  it  has  effected  quite  a  revolution,  of  which  his  patients  as  well 
as  his  pupils  are  perceiving  the  full  value.  Hyposulphite  of  lime  is 
spoken  of  as  quite  a  specific  for  consumption.  Sulphurous  acid  is 
formed  in  the  lungs,  the  blood  is  deoxydised,  the  mortific  fermentation 
arrested,  and,  lastly,  the  cavities  in  the  lung  are  coated  with  a  sort  of 
cretaceous  cement  of  lime. 

When  we  use  hyposulphite  of  soda  for  fixing  our  proofs,  let  us  bear 
in  mind  the  new  and  important  uses  which  it  haa  been  found  to  possess 
as  a  therapeutic  agent. 

The  pamphlet  to  which  I  have  referred,  by  Professor  Polli,  can  be 
obtained  from  MM.  Bailliere  et  fils,  Rue  Hautefeuille  No.  19,  Paris.  It 
is  edited,  with  notes,  by  Dr.  Prosper,  of  Pietru  Santa,  and  bears  date  1873. 

If  any  of  my  readers  should  be  visiting  Milan  this  year  in  the  course 
of  their  holiday  trip,  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  at  the  Farmaeia  Bianchi, 
No.  2,  Corso  Porta  Romana,  hyposulphite  of  soda  put  up  in  bottles  as  a 
medicine,  under  the  title  of  “Liquore.Iposolfitico.” 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  dead  bodies  of  animals  to  whom  large 
doses  of  hyposulphite  have  been  administered  do  not  decay  so  quickly 
as  ordinary  dead  animal  matter.  This  is  an  effect  unfortunately  quite 
opposite  to  that  which  hypo,  seems  to  exercise  upon  positive  prints, 
which  fade  under  its  influence.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.  A. 

August  21,  1873. 

— — — 

American  Photographic  Societies.— Hesler’s  Developer.— Effect 

of  Too  Strong  Light.— Background  Effects.— Origin  of  the 

Collodion  Process.— Increasing  the  Apparent  Height  of  a 
Background. 

The  multiplication  of  photographic  societies  in  this  country  during  the 
past  twelve  months  is  a  healthy  indication  of  the  improvement  going  on 


in  the  minds  of  our  photographers.  Formerly,  the  few  societies  in  ex¬ 
istence  were  almost  wholly  composed  of  amateur  photographers;  hut  now 
the  practical  business  men  make  up  a  large  majority  of  the  membership, 
and  the  interest  taken  in  them  is  becoming  monthly  more  personal  and 
active.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  L.  Wilson  more  than  to  any  other  man 
for  this  improvement  in  the  minds  of  American  photographers.  For  ten 
years  he  has  laboured  zealously  and  assiduously  for  the  promotion  of 
this  end,  and  be  is  now  beginning  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labours.  I 
am  almost  afraid  to  say  this— although  I  could  say  more,  and  he  richly 
deserves  all  that  can  be  said  in  praise  and  honour  of  a  man  who  has  won 
a  victory  over  a  host — because  I  perceive  he  is  gathering  another  kind 
of  fruit,  common  in  such  cases,  that  is  as  bad  as  the  figs  spoken  of  by 
the  prophet  Jeremiah ;  although  this  evil  fruit  will  undoubtedly  meet 
the  same  fate  as  the  bad  figs,  and  be  scattered  abroad  and  perish,  while 
the  good  fruit  will  abide,  and  remain  sweet  to  the  palates  of  the  worthy 
men  of  photography.  This  is  the  season,  however,  when  these  societies 
remain  almost  inactive,  on  account  of  the  warm  weather  and  the  great 
meeting  of  the  National  Photographic  Association.  The  past  week  has 
witnessed  this  great  gathering  of  the  solid  men  of  photography. 

Among  the  local  photographic  societies  the  Chicago  meetings  are  evi¬ 
dently  the  most  lively  and  productive.  In  Mr.  Hesler  the  Chicago  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association  has  one  of  the  most  energetic  presidents,  and  as  a  man 
of  taste,  intelligence,  and  manipulative  skill  he  has  few,  if  any,  superiors. 
He  is  one  of  those  who  is  never  content  with  the  present,  but  is  con¬ 
tinually  reaching  forward  for  paore  perfect  results.  His  carefulness  in 
assuring  himself  of  the  practicability  and  value  of  formulas,  manipulatory 
detail,  and  suggestive  operations,  and  his  experienced  experimental 
knowledge,  makes  him  a  man  safe  to  be  followed.  At  a  recent  meeting 
he  proposed  the  use  of  the  nitrate  bath  and  developer  at  100’  F.  tem¬ 
perature  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  time  of  exposure  one-half  ;  the 
bath  of  the  strength  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  grains  ;  and  the  developer 
made  as  follows  : — A  saturated  solution  of  iron  in  water  is  kept  in  stock. 
Into  a  one-pound  wide-mouthed  bottle  put  half-an-ounce  of  the  stock  so¬ 
lution,  and  fill  nearly  full  of  water;  then  add  two  ounces  of  acetic  acid 
No.  8,  and  shake.  Used  at  a  temperature  of  10(F  this  developer  gives 
a  very  fine  deposit,  and  the  finer  the  deposit  the  more  perfect  the  nega¬ 
tive,  of  course. 

The  fact  that  too  much  light  is  employed  in  our  sky-light  rooms  is 
gradually  dawning  upon  the  minds  of  our  photographers,  and  becoming 
a  subject  of  discussion  in  the  societies.  From  what  little  has  been  said 
the  prospect  is  that  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject  will  soon  follow, 
and  reduced  illumination  be  the  result.  The  main  current  of  photo¬ 
graphic  experiment  appears  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  improved  films  and 
formulae.  This  certainly  ought  to  be  done,  but  the  improvement  of  the 
light  should  not  be  left  undone.  More  satisfactory  results  must  be  the 
consequence  of  thorough  investigation.  No  one,  I  think,  will  deny  that 
strong  light  and  rapid  exposure,  as  a  rule,  produce  hardness  and  coarse¬ 
ness,  and  whatever  tends  to  these  effects  should  be  remedied.  Delicacy 
of  the  film  and  the  metallic  deposits  are  consummations  devoutly  to  be 
wished  for  and  accomplished,  and  the  ascertainment  of  the  exact  quan¬ 
tity  of  light  to  effect  this  and  meet  pure  taste  will  be  a  great  advance 
in  solving  difficulties  of  which  all  complain. 

Pleasing  effect  is  said  to  be  given  to  backgrounds  in  portraiture  by 
taking  a  large  curtain  of  tasty  pattern,  stretching  it  upon  a  flat  surface, 
and  painting  it  over  with  distemper  colour  a  shade  darker  thau  the 
background  over  which  it  is  to  be  used.  It  is  simply  hung  over  a  plain 
background  during  the  sitting.  This  is  similar  to  a  background  invented 
by  Dr.  Dovalt,  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago.  In  the  latter  case, 
however,  the  lace  curtain  was  plain,  was  stretched  upon  a  separate 
frame,  and  placed  before  the  principal  background,  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees. 

I  have  always  been  under  the  impression  that  the  origin  of  the 
collodion  process  was  definitely  settled  years  ago  in  favour  of  Mr.  F. 
Scott  Archer,  who  was,  without  doubt,  the  discoverer  and  introducer. 
The  controversy  which  arose  about  four  years  after  its  introduction  to 
the  public  placed  the  fact  beyond  dispute ;  and  yet  to  M.  Le  Gray  the 
credit  is  still  given.  Mr.  Archer,  who  so  generously  gave  the  process  to 
the  world,  and  died  a  poor  man  in  consequence,  should  not  be  deprived 
of  his  laurels  after  his  death.  He  is  to  be  commended,  rather,  far  above 
Daguerre,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  was  well  paid  by  the  French  Government 
for  making  his  process  public  property,  and  without  the  discovery  of 
Mr.  Archer  photography  would,  probably,  now  be  but  little  advanced 
beyond  its  status  of  1850.  Mr.  Archer’s  process  was  first  published  in 
March  1851,  and  this  process  was  worked  out  by  himself,  without  aid 
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from  any  other  source.  M.  Le  Gray  can  have  credit  only  for  having 
suggested  the  possible  employment  of  collodion  in  place  of  paper.  To 
Mr.  Archer,  therefore,  we  are  indebted  for  the  collodion  process  on  glass, 
as  it  is  now  mainly  practised.  M.  Le  Gray,  I  believe,  never  claimed 
more  than  the  above-stated  suggestion,  and  Mr.  Archer  never  refused  to 
give  him  this  credit,  although  he  was  a  stranger  to  it  until  after  he  had 
made  his  process  public. 

The  following  suggestion  by  Mr.  Mullen  is  good  for  those  placed  in 
similar  circumstances  He  had  occasion  to  make  a  small  standing 
figure  on  a  14  x  17  plate,  and  his  ceiling  being  low  behind  the  skylight 
prevented  his  obtaining  the  desired  space  of  ground  above  the  head  of 
the  figure  without  showing  the  upper  edge  of  the  background  with  the 
ceiling.  To  overcome  the  difficulty  he  took  a  piece  of  strawboard  and 
attached  it  to  a  head-rest,  placed  it  a  little  above  and  in  front  of  the 
lenses,  in  such  a  position  as  to  blend  perfectly  with  the  background 
above  the  sitter’s  head. 

Another  good  suggestion  comes  from.  Mr.  Wolfenstein,  who  states 
that  nearly  all  the  drippings  from,  the  sensitised  plate  comes  from  the 
back  of  the  glass,  and  says  they  may  be  saved,  greater  cleanliness 
observed,  and  damage  to  the  plate-holder  prevented,  by  placing  on  a 
shelf,  near  the  bath,  a  common  saucer,  and  on  removing  the  plate  from 
the  bath  placing  it  in  an  inclined  position  with  one  corner  in  the 
saucer,  the  upper  corner  resting  against  the  wall,  which  is  varnished 
for  the  purpose ;  and,  holding  the  plate  in  this  position  with  the  left 
hand,  take  a  piece  of  thick  cardboard,  three  inches  square,  and  scrape 
the  drainage  from  the  back  into  the  saucer.  The  silver  saved  in  this 
way  is  quite  a  consideration,  to  say  nothing  about  the  saving  of  time 
and  the  preservation  of  the  plate-holder. 

The  ancient  method  of  making  paper  negatives  of  engravings  by 
superposition  in  the  printing-frame,  and  multiplying  the  pictures  from 
these  negatives,  has  been  revived,  and  a  name  given — “  aureolotypes.” 
Waxing  the  engraving  and  copying  it  by  superposition  on  albumenised 
or  collodionised  glass  plates  is  an  improvement  on  the  above  method 
adopted  several  years  ago. 

Our  city  amateur  photographers  are  making  their  annual  summer 
trips  into  the  country,  and  we  shall  hear  little  or  nothing  from  them  until 
September.  H.  H.  Snelling. 

New  York,  July  30,  1873. 

— — 

EXPERIENCES  WITH  URANIUM  DRY  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,- — I  think  it  right  that  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  these 
plates  and  of  the  emulsion  from  which  they  are  made  should,  from  time 
to  time,  receive  the  records  of  experience  at  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
been  specially  working  with  them. 

Although  unable  in  my  new  abode  and  sphere  of  duty  to  give  very 
much  time  to  photography,  yet  almost  all  I  have  given  has  been  to 
these  plates. 

I  began  to  make  collodio-bromide  plates  entirely  from  the  paper  read 
by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  at  the  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic 
Society,  when  he  first  introduced  his  great  and  important  advance  on  the 
formula  of  Mr.  M,  Carey  Lea,  by  the  addition  of  a  large  excess  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  Since  then  I  have  been  indebted  to  Colonel  Wortley— hitherto 
a  stranger  to  me — for  the  most  unreserved  communication  of  every 
improvement  he  has  made ;  and  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  I  believe  each 
one  to  have  been  an  advance  upon  the  preceding.  Particularly,  the 
uranium  appears  to  affect  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  emulsion  in  a 
wonderful  manner ;  at  least,  no  other  emulsion  I  have  met  with  will 
retain  its  sensitiveness  as  his  does. 

I  remember  Mr.  Carey  Lea  particularly  saying,  in  his  clever  paper, 
that  the  emulsion  must  be  used  within  twenty-four  hours  of  its  being 
sensitised. 

1  have  written  this  little  notice,  quite  unknown  to  Colonel  Wortley, 
to  record  my  experience  on  this  point. 

About  the  month  of  November  I  received  from  Colonel  Wortley  half- 
a-pint  of  his  sensitive  uranium  emulsion.  I  made  several  dozen  plates 
with  it  at  different  times,  trying  all  preservatives,  and  both  backing 
and  no  backing.  Every  plate  was  a  success,  being  rapid,  clean,  bearing 
any  amount  of  ammonia  without  fogging,  and  easily  intensified.  When 
the  emulsion  got  thick,  I  thinned  it  up  to  its  original  quantity  with 
ether.  This  1  used  with  equal  success  till  too  low.  I  then  added  to 
it  fresh  emulsion,  consisting  only  of  bromide  of  cadmium,  eight  grains ; 
nitrate  of  silver,  fifteen  grains ;  no  fresh  uranium,  as  half  the  bottle 
remained.  I  find  the  emulsion  apparently  as  good  as  ever,  and  I  have 
just  taken  four  pictures  with  it  which  are  all  that  I  could  wish. 

I  found,  moreover,  in  my  box  two  of  the  old  plates  made  in 
November — one  with  Colonel  Wortley’s  preservative,  and  the  other 
with  my  favourite  one,  viz.,  porter,  one  ounce ;  pyrogallic,  acid  two 


grains.  I  have  just  tried  them  both;  and  both  are  very  good,  but  tho 
porter  one  more  rapid  and  dense. 

Now  what  I  wish  to  convey  is  the  extreme  facility  thus  presented  of 
making  excellent  dry  plates,  whenever  you  want  them,  with  a  bottle 
of  emulsion  which  you  shake  well  in  the  morning,  and  a  dozen  alhu- 
menised  plates  which  you  keep  ready  by  you,  and  nothing  to  do  but  to 
coat  the  plates  at  night,  one  after  another,  and  either  put  them  into 
rain  water  to  soak,  and  then  into  the  preservative  (which  is  Colonel 
Wortley’s  plan),  or  direct  into  the  porter  preservative  (which  is  my 
plan),  raise  and  dry  in  the  drying  box,  without  any  backing.  What  can 
be  simpler,  easier,  or  more  effectual  when  such  plates  as  these  are 
turned  out  ? 

At  all  events,  I  for  one  am  exceedingly  grateful  to  Colonel  Wortley. 
I  wish  to  give  every  one  his  due  in  the  various  processes  of  photography. 
I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  not  to  any  one  discoverer,  but  to  a  series  of 
advancers  and  improvers,  that  we  owe  our  present  excellence. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  St.  Vincent  Beechey. 

Hilgay  Rectory,  Downham,  Norfolk,  August  26,  1873. 


AQUA  REGIA  IN  COLLODIO-CHLORIDE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  valuable  resume  of  the  collodio-bromide  process 
now  in  course  of  publication  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Gough,  it  has 
a  little  surprised  me  to  see  that  amidst  so  many  and  so  useful  practical 
hints  he  should  have  retained  the  fallacy  of  aqua  regia.  Mr.  M.  Carey 
Lea’s  addition  of  a  mineral  acid  is,  without  doubt,  the  improvement  to 
which  the  power  of  using  free  nitrate  in  the  emulsion  is  due  ;  but  a 
moment’s  study  of  the  chemical  reaction  will  show  that  it  is  to  the 
nitric  acid  that  the  restraining  power  is  due.  If  we  add,  for  instance, 
three  equivalents  of  aqua  regia  to  an  emulsion  containing  free  nitrate 
(the  aqua  regia  containing  two  of  hydrochloric  to  one  of  nitric)  the 
two  of  hydrochloric  convert  two  equivalents  of  nitrate  of  silver  into 
chloride,  and  release  the  nitric  acid  previously  held  in  the  nitrate,  the 
result  being  that  the  emulsion  will  contain  two  equivalents  of  chloride 
of  silver  and  three  of  nitric  acid. 

Mr.  Cooper’s  modification  of  the  emulsion  by  adding  a  chloride  direct 
is,  so  far  as  chloride  goes,  equally  effective ;  but  my  own  experiments 
have  shown  me  that  the  chloride  made  in  either  way  is  useless  or  worse, 
and  that  a  chloride  does  not  prevent  fog,  but  that  if  the  nitric  acid  be 
added  directly  and  in  larger  proportion  than  Mr.  Lea  gives  (as  much  at 
least  as  five  minims  to  the  ounce)  the  emulsion  will  keep  as  long  as  may 
be  desired,  and  be  as  free  from  fog  as  if  it  contained  a  chloride.  Mr. 
R.  M.  Gordon,  indeed,  found  in  all  his  experiments  that  a  chloride  in 
an  emulsion  kept  some  time  invariably  induced  fog. 

As  the  result  of  my  own  experiments  has  been  to  give  me  emulsions 
which  have  now  kept  nndeteriorated  for  more  than  six  months  simply 
by  the  use  of  nitric  acid,  and  give  me  (when  the  pyroxyline  is  good) 
films  equal  in  sensitiveness  to  ordinary  wet  collodion,  I  hope  that  Mr. 
Gough,  who  is  one  of  our  best  authorities  on  all  practical  details  con¬ 
cerning  this  subject,  will  pardon  my  calling  bis  attention  to  a  point 
which  he  will,  I  am  sure,  find  worth  looking  at  in  a  new  light. 

The  great  difficulty  I  have  found  hitherto  in  emulsions  (working  in 
the  direction  I  am  now  following  for  one  which  shall  not  need  a  pre¬ 
servative)  is  to  obtain  a  pyroxyline  of  reliable  and  sufficient  intensity. 
If  any  of  your  correspondents  can  inform  me  of  a  source  from  which  I 
can  obtain  a  particularly  intense  sample,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  them. — I 
am,  yours,  &c. ,  W.  J.  Stillman. 

8,  Altenburg  Gardens,  S.  W.,  August  27,  1873. 

— — 


PALMAM  QUI  MERUIT,  FERAT. 
To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen,— -Will  you  kindly  print  side  by  side  the  two  following 

extracts 


1.  From  Mr.  W  B.  Bolton’s  letter  in 
your  issue  of  July  11,  1873,  page 
333. 

“As  to  the  entirely  and  utterly 
useless  formula  in  which  Colonel 
Wortley  grants  me  a  half  interest,  I 
must  confess  that  though  my  name  is 
appended  to  the  article  in  which  it  is 
given  the  formula  was  none  of  mine ; 
in  fact,  I  doubt  whether  I  ever  tried 
it.” 


2.  From  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton's  state¬ 
ment  in  your  last  issue,  page  399. 

“  On  the  evening  of  Friday,  the 
2nd  of  that  month,  while  preparing  a 
batch  of  plates  for  exposure  the  next 
afternoon,  I  resolved  to  try  the  first 
experiment.  *  *  *  One  of  these 
plates  I  exposed  on  the  Saturday 
morning  about  half-past  seven  o’clock. 

*  *  *  This  plate  I  showed  the 

same  day  to  Mr.  Sayce,  at  his  office. 

*  *  *  The  following  Friday  saw 

the  process  published  in  The  British 
Journal  or  Photography,  in  the 
joint  names  of  Mr.  Sayce  and  myself.” 


I  am  puzzled  by  two  such  diametrically  opposite  statements  from  the 
same  pen  within  six  weeks.  In  the  first  Mr.  Bolton  says  the  formula 
was  none  of  his — in  fact,  he  doubts  whether  he  ever  tried  it.  In  the 
second  he  gives  a  statement  of  experiments,  and  says  the  following 
Friday  saw  the  process  published  in  the  article  signed  “Sayce  and 
Bolton.” 
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I  can  get  light  thrown  on  it,  however,  in  one  way.  I  know  that  on 
August  31st  Mr.  Sayce  gave  Mr.  Bolton  his  own  (Sayce’s)  original  written 
formula  to  try,  exactly  three  days  before  Mr.  Bolton  says  he  tried  the 
first  experiment. 

Can  I  then  shut  my  eyes,  or  can  any  one  else — even  Mr.  Gough — 
shut  his  to  the  fact  that,  on  his  own  showing,  Mr.  Bolton’s  share  in 
the  origin  of  the  collodio-bromide  process  is  infinitesimally  small,  and 
that  he  owes  the  fact  of  his  name  being  connected  with  it  at  all  to  Mr. 
Sayce’s  courtesy  and  good  feeling. 

I  should  before  now  have  stated  what  I  knew  to  be  the  case,  viz., 
that  at  that  time  Mr.  Bolton  was  quite  a  beginner,  and  had  never  made 
a  good  negative ;  but  Mr.  Sayce  requested  me  not  to  bring  this  forward, 
thinking  it  would  be  unnecessarily  mortifying  to  Mr.  Bolton,  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  real  bearing  on  the  subject. 

As  Mr.  Sayce  now  writes  himself,  I  need  not  trouble  you  further ; 
but  I  hope  my  photographic  brethren  will  think  I  have  done  right  in 
resisting  the  claim  made  by  Mr.  Bolton  when  he  spoke  of  the  collodio- 
bromide  as  his  process,  and  the  attempts  made  by  him  and  Mr.  Gough 
to  ignore  Mr.  Sayce’s  just  claims. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Gough’s  letter  I  can  only  say  that  he  had  better  read 
Mr.  Sayce’s  communication  in  this  week’s  Journal.  Having  done  this,  he 
must  allow  me  to  point  out  to  him  that  Mr.  Bolton  has  himself  denied 
anv  participation  in  the  formula  that  appeared  signed  by  him  and  Mr. 
Sayce,  and  that  it  was  a  simple  act  of  courtesy  to  have  allowed  Mr. 
Bolton’s  name  ever  to  have  appeared  in  connection  with  it.  It  is  true 
Mr.  Gough  considers  such  courtesy  “imbecility,”  but  that  does  not 
alter  the  state  of  the  case.  I  have  no  answer  to  make  to  Mr.  Bolton’s 
letter.  Such  a  mere  tirade  of  personal  abuse  can  only  raise  a  smile  at 
the  evident  loss  of  temper  that  prompts  it,  and  must  in  the  sight  of 
every  right-thinking  man  only  damage  any  case  Mr.  Bolton  may  ever 
take  up. —I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  Stuart  Wortley. 

Bosslyn  House,  Grove  End  Boad, 

August  25,  1873. 


WANTED,  A  “MEDIUM!” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  want  to  enlarge  some  landscape  negatives  in  the 
copying  camera,  and  having  been  informed  that  this  can  be  done  much 
better  from  an  unvarnished  negative,  I  am  putting  off  the  varnishing  of 
negatives  which  I  have,  and  also  of  others  -which  I  am  now  taking, 
until  after  this  operation.  But,  in  the  meantime,  I  want  to  print  just 
a  few  copies  from  each  of  my  negatives,  and  to  touch  out  pinholes,  &c., 
in  them.  I  do  not  care  to  subject  them  to  any  risk  by  attempting  to 
do  so  until  I  have  applied  some  protecting  medium. 

You  will  observe  that  what  I  want  is  some  light  medium  (much 
thinner  than  varnish)  which  shall  harden  the  collodion  film,  and  which 
shall  be  capable  of  being  worked  on  with  a  lead  pencil  or  water-colour 
brush,  and  which  at  the  same  time  shall  not  obstruct  or  refract  the 
light  in  the  enlarging  process. 

Would  albumen  do  ?  If  so,  in  what  proportion  should  the  egg  be 
diluted  with  water  ? 

If  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  will  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  right 
thing  to  use,  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  already  owe  to  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  for  many  useful  suggestions  will  be  largely 
increased.  Perhaps  your  ingenious  correspondent,  Mr.  Sutton,  can 
help  me. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Finem  Respice. 

August  27,  1873. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPENSATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — “Iconoclast”  is  firing  some  big  shot  at  somebody — 
whether  at  me  or  that  even  more  fretful  porcupine  than  himself, 
“Scrutator,”  I  do  not  know;  but  as  they  are  hollow  shot,  mere  paper 
bombs  in  fact,  they  won’t  hurt  me  if  they  hit  me.  As  for  “Scrutator,” 
he  is  another  of  the  anonymous  snarlers  whom  nobody  regrets  to  see  hit. 

But  I  am  at  such  a  complete  loss  to  know  what  “Iconoclast”  is 
driving  at  that  I  may  be  aimed  at  without  knowing  it.  He  has  an  in¬ 
tellectual  squint  which  means  one  man  when  we  think  he  is  looking  at 
another.  What  “Iconoclast”  means  by  the  long  string  of  Delphic 
utterances  he  has  wrung  out  of  his  “Iconoclastic”  soul,  such  as — 
“When  any  photographic  inventor,  improver,  or  what  not  has  been 
pleased  to  embellish  the  importance  of  his  last  new  idea  or  discovery  he 
can  safely  do  so  if  he  but  keep  within  scientific  possibility “  the  che¬ 
mist  without  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  the  artist  who  neither  draws  nor 
paints”  [certainly  he  squints  very  hard  at  photographers,  who  gene¬ 
rally  do  neither]  “should  be  modest  when  treading  on  ground  where  he 
is  likely  to  meet  an  adept;”  “the  improver  who  never  improves  a 
principle”  [who  ever  did?],  “but  points  out  the  scruples  of  a  scruple,” 
&c.,  &c.,  &c.,  I  do  not  really  comprehend.  It  may  be  my  stupidity, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  retort  that  a  writer  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  should  be  careful  when  treading  on  ground  where  he 
is  likely  to  meet  critics  who  have  it.  His  ill-natured  flings  at  a  man  to 
whom  the  body  of  photographic  amateurs  owes  a  very  great  obligation, 
is  not  calculated  to  provoke  conciliatory  language  towards  his  rhapso¬ 


dies,  and  disposes  one  to  be  critical.  These  anonymous  correspondents 
who  attack  covertly  men  who  have  given  them  no  offence  are  by  general 
usage  treated  to  the  worst  we  can  find  for  them,  and  they  have  no  right 
to  complain  of  it  either,  for  when  we  hit  in  the  dark  we  always  hit  as 
hard  as  we  know  how. 

With  regard  to  the  substance  of  ‘ ‘  Iconoclast’s  ”  letter,  the  discourteous 
implications  towards  Mr.  Gordon  being  left  out  of  consideration  (as 
they  should  have  been  left  out  of  his  first  letter),  I  quite  agree  that,  as 
a  rule,  discoveries  of  photographic  or  any  other  improvements  should 
be  given  out  for  the  general  good  in  the  manner  in  which  they  will  be 
most  generally  available;  but  “the  world”  in  general  is  not  of  that 
opinion,  whence  patent  laws  and  copyrights  in  books  and  trade 
secrets  generally.  If  in  scientific  matters  the  rule  be  commonly  to 
throw  open  discoveries,  it  is  because  they  are  generally  made  by  paid 
professors,  who  employ  in  this  way  the  facilities  provided  for  them  at 
public  expense  ;  yet,  even  under  these  circumstances,  there  are  many 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  some  of  the  first  scientific  men  of 
the  day  have  not  considered  it  bad  taste  to  seek  the  protection  of  a 
patent. 

Why  should  “Iconoclast”  hold  up  an  individual  in  possession  of  a 
photographic  secret  to  public  opprobrium  because  he  does  what  he  has 
an  undoubted  and  acknowledged  right  to  do ?  If  “  Iconoclast  ”  “mildly 
requests  its  votaries  not  to  limit  its  sphere,”  &c.,  &c.,  no  one  w'ould 
object  to  his  mildness,  but  one  must  read  a  good  deal  between  the  lines 
to  find  his  first  letter  to  mean  anything  of  that  sort.  It  was  simply  an 
opprobrious  attack  on  Mr.  Gordon  because  he  decided  to  ask  a  com¬ 
pensation  for  a  photographic  secret  of  undoubted  value — an  attack 
which  was  unjust  and  ill-natured,  and  was  pronounced  so  by  all  Mr. 
Gordon’s  friends,  so  far  as  I  have  heard  any  opinion  on  the  matter. 

“  Iconoclast  ”  can  fasten  no  discussion  on  me  in  this  matter.  I  make 
the  rule  for  myself  which  Mr.  Gordon  follows,  not  to  reply  to  anony¬ 
mous  attacks.  Perhaps  the  mysterious  inuendoes  which  confound  my 
sense  in  his  letter  may  not  be  fired  at  me  but  at  the  equally  objection¬ 
able  and  opprobious  “Scrutator,”  in  which  case  I  leave  them  to  fight 
out  their  anonymous  battle  together,  and  I  leave  him  to  burn  his  images 
(figures  of  speech  ?)  under  the  eye  of  an  equally  mysterious  scrutiny. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  J.  STILLMAN. 

August  26,  1873. 

— ♦ — 

‘  ‘  THROWING  BRICKBATS.  ” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — We  northern  folk  often  have  a  laugh  over  the  original 
story  that  was  afterwards  dressed  up  in  a  capital  and  amusing  way  for 
Punch  ;  it  runs  as  follows  : — Two  rough  miners  were  heard  talking  thus. 
First  Miner  (having  seen  his  fellow  miner  talking  to  some  one  as  he  came 
up):  “Whobethat?”  Second  Miner:  “  I  dun  nau,  but  seems  a  ’spect¬ 
acle  chap,  and  talks  main  clever.”  First  Miner :  Seems  a  ’spectable  chap 
does  ’er  !  talks  main  clever  do  ’er  !  ’eave  ’alf  a  brick  at  him  !  ”  Oddly 
enough  Mr.  Bolton,  in  his  attack  on  Colonel  Wortley,  last  week,  uses 
the  same  expression  and  says — “  I  have  an  undoubted  right  to  retaliate 
by  throwing  brickbats  at  him.” 

We  know'  the  Colonel  to  be  a  “  ’spectable  chap,”  and  he  certainly 
“talks  main  clever;”  hence,  perhaps,  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton’s  desire  to 
“  throw  brickbats  at  him.”  Mr.  Bolton,  among  other  courtesies,  says 
the  Colonel  fritters  away  his  time  in  writing  articles  for  you  ;  shall  we 
subscribe  and  buy  you  a  larger  waste  paper  basket? — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

August  25,  1873.  North  of  England. 


Forgery  of  Bank  Notes  by  Means  of  Photography. — In  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  reported  forgeries  of  Irish  National  and  Provincial  Bank 
notes,  the  Dublin  Freeman's  Journal  says: — We  have  ascertained  that 
two  photographed  imitations  of  National  Bank  notes  for  £1  -were 
presented  at  the  head  office  of  the  Bank  in  College-gi’een,  but  the 
imposition  was  immediately  detected.  Photographic  forgeries  of  Pro¬ 
vincial  Banknotes  for  £5  have  been  presented  at  some  of  the  city  banks, 
but  in  every  case  were  refused  payment.  The  paper  of  the  sham  note 
is  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  genuine  note,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  having  been  dipped  in  acid.  The  photographic  copy  is  a 
little  smaller  than  the  original  plate  and  bears  a  larger  margin,  and  the 
imitation  of  the  engraved  impression  is  fainter  than  the  genuine  notes. 
An  attentive  examination  of  the  sham  notes  will  enable  the  fraud  to  be 
detected.  It  is  believed  that  but  a  limited  number  of  forged  notes 
have  been  successfully  “  put  out,”  shopkeepers  and  publicans  being  the 
victims;  but  in  no  instance  have  any  of  them  been  passed  through  the 
banks.  The  matter  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  detective 
police,  who,  it  is  stated,  have  a  clue  which,  it  is  expected,  will  lead  to 
the  detection  of  the  ingenious  artist  who  has  resorted  to  photography 
for  the  purpose  of  fraud. 

Backing  for  Dry  Plates. — A  correspondent  informs  us  that  he  has 
tried  the  suggestion  of  attaching  coloured  transfer  paper  to  the  plates 
for  this  purpose.  The  backing  answered  perfectly,  but  unfortunately 
the  difficulty  of  detaching  the  paper  afterwards  was  so  great  that  he 
was  compelled  to  give  it  up.  He  strongly  advises  our  readers  not  to  try 
it.  The  backing  sticks  so  tight  that  it  requires  great  force  to  remove 
it — coming  away  piecemeal  only. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Photographs  Registered, — 

Abel  &  Sons,  Northampton— Photograph  entitled  “  The  Reverie." 

Henry  Raynor,  New  Brighton —  View  of  the  Parade ,  New  Brighton. 

J.  J.  Rishton,  Haslingden—  View  of  St.  James's  Church ,  Haslingden. 

F.  R.  Ryles,  Burslem — Group  of  the  Oldest  Servants  of  the  Clough  Hall 
Iron  and  Coal  Company. 

A.  G.  Massey,  Armagh — Three  Portraits  of  the  Rev.  John  B.  Meharry, 
Armagh ,  and  Seventeen  Interior  and  One  Exterior  View  of  St.  Patrick's 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  Armagh. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

R.  Bridgart. — We  shall  have  pleasure  in  showing  you  the  prints  when  you 
come  to  London. 

C.  W. — Use  the  intensifier  described  in  the  Almanac.  We  allude  to  that  with 
pyrogallic  acid  and  silver. 

Brightoniensis. — The  exposure  of  the  copy  of  the  picture  in  public  will  be 
considered  as  “  publication  ”  in  the  copyright  sense. 

B.  M’George. — A  locket  portrait  lens  of  short  focus  will  answer  well  for 
producing  enlargements  from  such  microscopic  objects  as  flies. 

Light. — The  markings  are,  in  our  opinion,  due  to  the  collodion,  but  without 
trying  it  we  could  not  suggest  a  means  of  rectifying  it.  Ascertain  whether 
this  be  the  case  by  trying  another  sample. 

Observer. — If  you  let  us  know  the  focus  of  each  of  the  lenses  in  the 
combination,  and  the  distance  at  which  they  are  mounted  apart  we  will  let 
you  know  the  equivalent  focus.  Send  envelope  for  reply. 

G.  Bengough. — Always  persuade  your  customers  to  allow  you  to  use  the  head¬ 
rest;  and  if  you  speak  in  a  reasonable  manner  few  will  object,  especially  if 
you  explain  that  it  will  enable  you  to  produce  a  sharper  and  better  picture. 

F.  G.— -This  correspondent,  having  read  an  answer  addressed  to  another  person, 
relative  to  the  production  of  burnt-in  enamels  by  the  substitution  of  ordinary 
fictile  ware  for  the  more  costly  enamel  tablets,  says  that  he  has  tried  it  with 
great  success,  and  thanks  us  for  the  hint. 

A.  J.  Corrie. — Rain  water  from  a  thoroughly  clean  house  roof  will  answer 
quite  well.  Permanganite  of  potash  will  indicate  the  presence  of  organic 
matter.  The  rain  should  be  allowed  to  fall  for  a  sufficient  time  to  ensure  the 
roof  being  washed  before  collecting  the  water. 

Dealer. — In  practice  those  who  sell  alcohol  in  small  quantities  for  scientific 
purposes  are  permitted  to  do  so  without  a  license,  but  in  such  case  the  alcohol 
must  be  rectified,  its  strength  not  under  60°  overproof,  and  the  quantity  sold 
must  be  small.  A  license  is  required  by  those  who  sell  methylated  alcohol. 

Tyro. — For  use  with  ordinary  collodion  your  nitrate  bath  is  far  too  strong. 
In  its  great  strength  will  be  found  the  source  of  the  troubles  that  you  have 
experienced  of  late.  Reduce  it  to  thirty  or  thirty-five  grains  per  ounce,  and 
then  all  will  go  well.  An  eighty-grain  bath  requires  a  special  bromised 
collodion. 

Inquirer.— A  wide  angle  lens  composed  of  a  single  achromatic  meniscus  is 
undoubtedly  very  usefnl  for  pictures  purely  of  a  landscape  kind,  but  we  dis¬ 
approve  of  such  a  lens  for  architecture.  For  this  purpose  the  lens  must  be  a 
non-distorting  one  ;  that  is,  it  must  not  produce  curvature  of  straight  lines  in 
the  margin  of  the  picture.  A  single  lens  when  used  for  embracing  a  large 
angle  will  assuredly  do  this. 

S.  S.  S. — 1.  There  is  no  work  specially  devoted  to  the  production  of  enlarge¬ 
ments  by  means  of  artificial  light,  but  a  very  great  amount  of  information 
has  during  the  past  three  or  four  years  been  published  in  the  pages  of  the 
Journal  and  of  our  Almanacs.  The  information  given  in  the  Almanacs  alone 
would,  if  collated,  equal  that  which  could  be  given  in  any  volume  of  moderate 
dimensions. — 2.  We  do  not  give  private  lessons  in  photography. 

G.  Smith. — We  shall  assume  that  the  lenses  are  to  be  mounted  an  inch  apart. 
Now  add  together  the  two  focal  lengths  of  the  lenses,  and  substract  one  inch ; 
then  multiply  the  focal  lengths  together,  and  divide  the  latter  sum  by  the 
former ;  the  result  is  the  equivalent  focus  required,  or  four  inches.  This 
is  correct,  no  matter  which  lens  is  placed  to  the  front.  The  diaphragm  must 
be  placed  between  the  two  lenses,  and  proportionately  nearer  to  that  having 
the  shorter  focus.  By  separating  the  lenses  the  focus  is  lengthened. 

A  Printer  - — An  extraordinary  degree  of  brilliancy  on  the  surface  of  albu- 
menised  paper  may  be  obtained  by  double  albumenising.  The  operation  is 
performed  by  first  giving  the  paper  a  coating  of  plain  albumen,  and  when 
this  is  dry  placing  the  paper  in  a  box  or  chamber  in  which  it  can  be  exposed 
to  hot  steam,  by  which  the  albumen  is  rendered  insoluble.  The  paper  now 
receives  a  coating  of  salted  albumen  in  the  usual  way ;  and,  as  none  of  the 
latter  can  sink  into  the  paper,  an  unsual  amount  of  brilliancy  is  necessarily 
the  result. 

Rev.  F - . — Mr.  Ackland’s  method  of  preparing  albumen  so  that  it  shall  keep 

bright  and  good  for  several  years  is  as  follows Take  the  whites  of  any 
number  of  eggs,  and  to  every  eight  ounces  of  albumen  thus  obtained  add 
twenty  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid  previously  diluted  with  an  ounce  of  water  ; 
stir  them  together  with  a  glass  rod  until  intimately  mixed,  which  occupies 
about  a  minute  ;  then,  after  resting  an  hour,  strain  through  coarse  muslin, 
and  to  the  strained  liquid  add  half-a- drachm  of  the  strongest  liquor  ammonia ; 
then  preserve  it  in  closely-corked  bottles. 

A  Magnified  Image. — A  correspondent  writes  as  follows : — “  How  can  I  best 
get  a  magnified  image  of  a  distant  building  on  the  focussing  glass  of  my 

camera?  Four  diameters  would  be  enough  for  my  purpose.”- - This  is  a 

query  of  more  appalling  magnitude  than  we  have  had  to  encounter  for  several 
years.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  distant  building  is  one  hundred  feet  long,  four 
diameters  would  make  it  four  hundred  feet,  and  the  question  is  how  to  get  four 
hundred  feet  crowded  into  the  space  of  twelve  inches.  The  proverbial  diffi¬ 
culty  of  “  putting  a  quart  into  a  pint  pot  ”  is  nothing  at  all,  when  compared 
with  this  feat.  Our  correspondent  will,  upon  reflection,  doubtless  recast  his 
query. 


M.  Wake  (New  York).— A  properly-constructed  copying  camera  should  have 
its  base-board  graduated  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  to  the  minutest  fraction  of 
an  inch  the  distance  between  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens  and  the  face  of  the 
sensitive  plate.  In  addition  to  this,  a  properly-fitted  copying  apparatus  ought 
to  be  so  arranged  as  to  show  the  exact  distance  between  the  lens  and  the 
picture  that  is  being  copied.  When  this  is  the  case,  and  the  focus  of  the 
lens  is  known,  the  operation  of  effecting  all  the  necessary  adjustments,  both 
in  respect  of  proportion  of  enlargement  or  reduction  and  of  focussing,  may  be 
performed  with  the  greatest  certainty  and  rapidity,  almost  without  the 
trouble  of  looking  at  the  ground  glass. 

A  Patentee.— We  regret  to  say  that  your  patent  is  quite  invalid,  and,  what  is 
more,  by  no  action  that  you  can  now  take,  and  by  no  outlay  of  money  which 
you  are  prepared  to  make,  can  its  validity  be  restored.  You  applied  for  a 
patent  and  withheld  certain  information  which  was  essential  to  the  working 
of  the  invention;  and  the  law  affords  protection  only  to  that  which  is  clearly 
detailed  and  described.  By  withholding  the  information  without  which  your 
invention  could  not  be  properly  worked,  you  no  doubt  imagined  that  you  were 
doing  a  clever  thing,  and  that  while  your  rival  tradesmen  would  not  be  much 
the  wiser,  you  would  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  patent;  but  this  is  altogether  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  patents, 
which  says,  in  effect — “  You  must  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  otherwise  the 
protection  afforded  exists  only  in  name,  not  in  reality.” 


South  London  Photographic  Society. — The  annual  outdoor  meeting 
of  this  Society  will  take  place  to-morrow  (Saturday),  August  30,  at 
Hampton  Court — members  and  friends  meeting  at  the  Mitre  Hotel  at 
five  o’clock  for  tea. 

Americans  in  England. — Among  the  friends  representing  photo¬ 
graphy  and  photographic  literature  now  visiting  the  “Old  Country” 
and  Europe  generally  is  Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson,  the  energetic  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Photographer.  Mr.  Wilson’s  sojourn  in  England 
must  necessarily  be  brief,  his  present  “notion  ”  being  to  visit  Vienna 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  afterwards,  we  believe,  to  have  a 
run  through  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  France,  again  passing  through 
England  on  his  return  to  America.  We  wish  Mr.  Wilson  a  safe  and 
pleasant  journey,  and  can  ensure  him  a  hearty  welcome  from  every 
photographic  brother  upon  whom  he  may  call. 


PATENTS  APPLIED  FOR. 

March  27th.  —  “A  New  or  Improved  Photographic  Monocular,  with 
Multiplicity  of  Views,  termed  the  Magic  Circle.”  Auguste  C.  Dalle* 
magne  and  L.  Triboulet.  —  1,143. 

March  3 ls£.—  “Photography.”  Pierre  Auguste  Despaquis.— 1, 190. 

April  \0th.  —  “Improvements  in  the  Construction  of  Cameras  and 
Apparatus.”  S.  Theodor  Stein. — 1,333. 

April  \2th  and  22nd.  —  “Improvements  in  Producing  Permanent 
Coloured  and  other  Photographic  Pictures  on  Porcelain  and  other  Fictile 
Ware”  (two  patents). — 1,341  and  1,449. 

May  30 th. — “Improvements  in  Photo-Mechanical  Printing,  and  in 
Apparatus  and  Appliances  Therefor.”  Walter  Bentley  Woodbury. 
—1,954. 

Junehth. — “  Photo. -Mechanical  Printing.”  W.  Willis,  Jun. — 2,011. 

July  Ath. — “A  New  or  Improved  Mode  of  Preparing  and  Printing 
Designs  or  Objects  on  Metal  or  other  Surfaces  by  the  Agency  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  such  Designs  or  Objects  to  be  made  Permanent  by  the  Subse¬ 
quent  Operation  of  the  Engraver,  for  the  purpose  of  Copperplate  or 
Letterpress  Printing.”  Hy.  Bradley. — 2,316. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

For  the  Weeks  ending  August  27 th,  1873. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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NEW  AND  PATENT  METHODS  OF  PRODUCING 
VANDERWEYDE  EFFECTS. 

No.  It 

The  method  now  to  be  described  was  patented  by  Mr.  John  East¬ 
man  Palmer,  of  Stonehouse,  a  few  months  ago.  In  order  that  the 
nature  of  the  process  may  be  understood,  we  may  remind  the  reader 
that  three  or  four  years  ago  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  a 
method  of  producing  enlargements  patented  and  introduced  by  Mr. 
Sarony,  under  the  name  of  “  photo-crayons.”  This  method  consisted 
in  producing  an  enlarged  transparency  either  by  an  enlarging 
camera  or  by  the  magic  lantern  (both  of  which  are  equally  suited 
for  this  purpose) ,  and  then,  after  fixing  and  varnishing  this  trans¬ 
parency,  placing  behind  it  a  sheet  of  paper  containing  pencillings, 
so  as  to  represent  the  cross-hatchings  or  other  free  hand-work  of  a 
crayon  artist.  When  backed  in  this  way  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  any  person  to  say  that  the  photograph  was  not  a  highly-finished 
work  of  art  upon  paper. 

In  the  process  to  which  we  here  draw  attention  the  special  feature 
— and  that  for  which  we  suppose  the  patent  is  taken — consists  in  var¬ 
nishing  the  transparency  obtained  in  the  manner  just  referred  to  by 
a  matt  varnish  instead  of  a  transparent  varnish.  Thus  finished,  the 
transparency  is  backed  with  a  sheet  of  paper  prepared  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner : — 

The  transparency  is  placed  against  the  light,  with  a  sheet  of 
tracing  paper  covering  it,  and  the  outlines  of  the  picture  are  traced 
upon  it  by  means  of  a  lead  pencil.  The  tracing  paper  is  then  placed 
with  the  pencil  marks  against  the  glass,  and  the  pencil  marks 
retraced  with  the  lead  pencil  on  the  other  side  of  the  paper.  Grey 
crayon  is  then  rubbed  on  the  outlines  on  the  side  first  traced,  and 
the  whole  is  placed  on  drawing-paper  of  the  desired  grain, 
slight  pressure  being  used  by  a  pencil  or  other  instrument  over  the 
outlines  until  they  are  marked  on  the  paper.  The  shading  and 
colouring  are  then  commenced — crayons,  oil  or  water  colours,  powder 
colours,  prepared  chalk,  or  other  suitable  materials  being  employed 
on  the  paper  as  a  backing,  and  placed  against  the  photographic 
transparency,  thus  forming,  by  the  combination,  an  artistic  effect. 
Great  variety  of  touch  in  applying  the  colour  is  not  believed  to  be 
necessary,  as  the  matt  varnish  acts  as  a  softener. 

But  clear  as  well  as  matt  varnish  may  be  used,  and  in  this  case  a 
suitable  backing  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  fine  sand  with  crayon, 
and,  with  this,  treating  the  surface  of  the  paper  that  is  to  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  paper  thus  grained,  when  placed  behind  the 
transparency,  conveys  the  idea  of  the  transparency  being  finished 
with  an  elaborate  stipple.  The  object  of  using  the  sand  is  not  to 
break  the  grain  of  the  drawing  or  other  paper  used  as  a  backing, 
but  only  to  aid  in  distributing  the  crayon,  for  it  is  alleged  that  a 
grain  of  a  very  artistic  quality  may  be  produced  by  that  of  the 
drawing-paper  alone. 

Backings  for  the  transparencies  may  also  be  formed  of  photographs. 
The  patentee’s  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  make  designs  in  artistic 
shaded  effects  “in  oil,  water  colours,  pencil,  steel  or  zinc  engraving, 
or  stone,  in  stipple,  etching,  fine  grain,  landscapes,  interiors,  and  other 
suitable  designs,  on  canvas,  paper,  or  other  material,  making  photo 


graphic  copies  of  the  same  on  albumenised  or  plain  paper  or  other 
material,  leaving  a  white  centre  suitable  to  receive  the  photographic 
transparency,  and  softening  or  blending  the  photographic  design  into 
the  edges  of  the  transparency  by  means  of  crayons,  powder  colour, 
oil  or  water  colour,  imparting  an  effect  similar  to  that  obtained  by  or¬ 
dinary  double  photographic  printing.”  If  albumenised  paper  be  used 
the  patentee  floats  it  with  matt  varnish,  making  thereby  a  surface 
that  receives  colour  with  ease ;  and  on  the  photographic  designs  on 
plain  paper,  if  oil  colour  is  to  be  subsequently  used,  the  surface  of  the 
paper  is  prepared  with  size. 

We  may  observe  that  there  is  one  very  unfortunate  expression 
used  in  the  specification  of  Mr.  Palmer  which  might,  in  the 
hands  of  any  person  inclined  to  dispute  the  validity  of  his  patent,  go 
very  far  to  give  him  trouble  in  defending  it.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
his  adopting  the  use  of  a  transparent  or  clear  varnish  as  well  as  a 
matt  varnish.  A  caviller  might  say  that  Sarony ’s  transparencies,  ex¬ 
plained  and  published  several  years  ago,  were  thus  varnished,  and 
were  then  backed  with  paper  containing  designs ;  and  they  would 
argue  that  if  any  one  thing  whatever  were  claimed  as  a  novelty  in 
the  present  patent  that  had  been  previously  known  the  whole  patent 
would  be  invalidated,  such  being  the  English  law  of  patents. 
If  opposition  were  made  to  the  patent  on  this  ground  it  would  give 
rise  to  protracted  displays  of  forensic  eloquence  which  might  end  disas¬ 
trously  either  way,  possibly,  however,  leaving  the  patent  non  est.  But 
this  issue  we^need  not  anticipate. 

The  definite  claims  of  the  patentee  are— first,  the  combination  of  a 
photographic  transparency  with  or  without  matt  varnish,  with  a 
backing  of  paper  or  other  material,  with  effects  produced  on  the  said 
backing,  substantially  as  already  described;  and,  secondly,  the  com¬ 
bination  and  backing  up  of  photographic  transparencies  with  photo¬ 
graphic  designs,  and  blending  the  same  to  produce  a  perfect  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  eye,  as  described  above. 


WHAT’S  IN  A  NAME  ? 

A  friend  remarked  to  us  this  week  that  photographic  chemicals  are 
constantly  turning  out  useful  in  various  ways  outside  the  strict 
province  of  the  art,  and  that  few  chemicals  have  proved  of  larger 
general  utility  than  the  well-known  hyposulphite  of  soda.  In  this 
we  fully  agreed  ;  but  he  went  on  to  say  that  this  salt  has  received  a 
new  application  at  the  hands  of  M.  Samm,  who  proposes  to  determine 
with  its  aid  the  value  of  some  of  the  aniline  dyes,  such  as  magenta. 
It  is  found  that  the  hyposulphite,  when  added  to  a  hot  aqueous 
solution  of  magenta,  completely  decolorises  the  latter.  Our  friend 
suggested  that  since  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  so  effective  in  this 
respect  its  decoloring  power  might  be  used  even  for  its  discovery, 
and  we  could  apply  the  test  which  M.  Samm  proposed,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  purely  technical  chemistry,  to  the  detection  of  traces  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  remaining  in  our  photographic  prints.  The  plan  sketched 
out  was  the  following  ; — 

If  it  be  desired  to  test  a  batch  of  prints  we  should  soak  them  in  as 
small  a  quantity  of  water  as  possible  for  an  hour,  then  drain,  and 
place  the  clear  liquid  in  a  flask ;  boil,  and  add  to  the  solution  a  few 
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drops  of  very  dilute  solution  of  magenta.  Tlie  magnificent  reddish- 
violet  tint  of  the  latter  would  then  disappear  if  the  hyposulphite 
happened  to  be  present  even  in  traces. 

The  process  looked  exceedingly  well  in  theory ;  but  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  disappoint  our  friend  by  saying  that  the  body  photographers 
call  hyposulphite  of  soda  would  not  decolorise  the  magenta  solution, 
and,  therefore,  that  his  test  fell  to  the  ground. 

Our  friend,  in  defiance,  pointed  to  the  Chemical  News,  in  which  a 
notice  of  M.  Samm’s  process  occurs;  but  we  assured  him,  by  way  of 
explanation,  that  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  not  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
As  we  did  not  expect  this  paradoxical  statement  to  make  matters 
clearer  we  went  on  to  show  that  he  had  fallen  into  a  very  natural 
mistake,  perhaps  through  forgetfulness  of  a  leading  article  we  pub¬ 
lished  some  months  since  on  the  true  hyposulphite  of  soda,  in  which 
it  was  shown  that  the  body  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  has  no  right  to  the  title,  and  that,  in  fact,  its  true 
name  is  thiosulphite  of  soda ;  whereas  the  true  hyposulphite  has 
been  recently  discovered  by  M.  Schutzenberger,  and  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  metallic  zinc  on  sulphurous  acid  out  of  contact  with  the 
air,  and  that  it  absorbs  oxygen  even  from  the  air  with  great  avidity. 
It  is  this  genuine  hyposulphite  that  M.  Samm  uses  to  decolorise  his 
magenta  solution ;  but  our  thiosulphite  has  no  such  power. 

The  curious  mistake  our  friend  fell  into  will  warn  others  against 
a  similar  slip,  and  prove  that  the  name  “  hyposulphite  of  soda,”  where 
now  used  in  journals  of  pure  chemistry,  does  not  always  indicate  the 
familiar  salt  with  which  we  have  been  for  so  many  years  accustomed 
to  fix  our  positive  prints. 


IODIDE  OF  SILVER  ON  SILVER. 

We  have  frequently  been  asked  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  action 
of  light  on  the  daguerreotype  of  iodide  of  silver  as  compared  with 
the  layer  of  the  same  salt  obtained  by  precipitation,  and  we  may  now 
very  briefly  fulfil  a  promise  made  to  touch  upon  this  question  at 
some  convenient  time. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  iodide  of  silver  layer  is  placed  in 
the  daguerreotype  film  are  in  many  respects  remarkably  different 
from  those  of  the  iodide  in  collodion ;  but  we  can  recognise  two 
chief  points  of  distinction  upon  which  attention  may  best  be  fixed, 
namely,  the  more  compact  state  of  the  iodide,  and  the  contact  or 
neighbourhood  of  a  layer  of  silver.  The  following  experiment 
seems  to  show  that  the  first  condition  is  of  some  importance : — 

If  upon  a  polished  plate  of  silver,  says  Mr.  Hunt,  we  place  a 
small  piece  of  iodine  and  apply  the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp  or  candle 
beneath  the  plate  for  a  moment,  a  system  of  rings  is  speedily  formed 
which  is  somewhat  remarkable.  To  these  rings  Mr.  Fox  Talbot 
first  called  attention.  The  first  ring,  and  which,  spreading  con¬ 
stantly,  forms  the  exterior  circle,  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour; 
within  this  there  arises  successively  rings  of  green,  red,  and  blue 
colours ;  and  then,  again,  a  fine  yellow  circle  centred  by  a  greyish 
spot  on  the  place  occupied  by  the  iodine.  On  exposing  these  to 
light  it  will  be  found  that  the  outer  yellow  circle  almost  instantly 
changes  colour,  and  that  the  others  slowly  change  in  the  order  of 
their  positions,  whilst  the  interior  yellow  circle  resists  for  a  long 
time  the  solar  influence.  These  rings  must  be  regarded  as  films  of 
iodide  of  silver  of  varying  thicknesses.  According  to  Mr.  Hunt, 
they  vary  also  in  the  more  or  less  perfect  states  of  combination  in 
which  the  iodine  and  silver  are.  The  exterior  circle  is  regarded  as 
an  ioduret  in  an  exceedingly  loose  state  of  chemical  aggregation, 
the  stability  of  the  compound  increasing  as  the  centre  of  the 
system  of  rings  is  approached,  the  central  yellow  being  least  sensitive. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  outer  yellow  layer  is  that  which  is 
produced  in  the  daguerreotype  film  under  ordinary  working  con¬ 
ditions.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
ease  with  which  the  two  layers  undergo  change  under  the  influence 
of  light ;  and  this  difference  is  probably  due  to  difference  in  the  state 
of  aggregation.  The  facts  we  referred  to  last  week  prove  that  iodide 
of  silver  when  specially  crystallised  is  unaffected  by  light,  but 
when  amorphous  is  easily  acted  upon.  Hence  the  different  states  of 
aggregation  seem  to  make  the  difference  for  the  compound  is  the 
same  chemically. 


We  must  admit  a  difference  of  this  kind  to  exist ;  but  we  refrain 
at  present  from  speculating  on  the  cause  of  this  difference,  and  turn 
to  the  use  of  sensitive  iodide  of  silver  in  contact  with  a  layer  of 
metal.  The  presence  of  this  layer  of  metal  has  probably  little  real 
influence  on  the  result ;  but  it  has  been  assumed  that,  because  the 
silver  is  present,  a  very  different  explanation  of  the  action  of  light 
on  daguerreotype  iodide  of  silver  must  be  offered  from  that  which 
will  be  suitable  in  the  case  of  the  precipitated  iodide.  We  do  not 
think  that  this  is  really  necessary,  and  see  no  difficulty  in  applying 
the  general  explanation  of  the  action  of  light  on  iodide  of  silver 
given  by  Dr.  Reynolds  to  the  special  case  of  the  iodide  carried  by 
the  silver  plate.  The  attractive  powers  of  the  iodine  set  free  by  the 
action  of  light  attract  the  mercury  used  in  development  just  as  in 
the  account  given  under  the  new  theory  of  the  liquid  development 
by  silver  in  process  of  liberation  from  chemical  combination.  We 
see  no  reason  for  a  far-fetched  explanation  when  one  so  simple  suffices. 


On  the  table  before  us  is  a  negative  referred  to  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Stillman,  which  will  be  found  in  another  page.  In  respect  of  clean¬ 
ness  and  freedom  from  fog  it  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  bath,  as 
observed  by  Mr.  Stillman,  is  made  of  wood.  We  have  long  advo¬ 
cated  wooden  baths  having  their  interiors  well  coated  with  shellac 
varnish.  These  certainly  answer  well ;  but,  after  due  consideration, 
we  think  the  method  now  recommended  is  rather  better,  inasmuch 
as  every  minute  crack  or  crevice  is  better  and  more  easily  filled  with 
wax  than  would  be  the  case  were  shellac  employed.  The  method  of 
coating  recommended  is  to  melt  sufficient  wax  to  fill  the  bath  quite 
full,  and  then  after  a  brief  period  to  empty  it  out.  This,  of  course, 
ensures  that  every  part  will  be  coated ;  but,  alas !  for  those  whose 
baths  are  of  large  dimensions !  What  are  they  to  do?  To  purchase 
wax  enough  to  fill  a  bath  whose  contents  are  measured  by  the  gallon 
is  obviously  quite  out  of  the  question;  indeed,  a  wooden  bath  on 
which  we  are  to  try  Mr.  Stillman’s  experiment,  and  which  holds  the 
comparatively  small  quantity  of  sixty  ounces,  proves  to  be  by  far  too 
large  for  us  to  submit  to  such  a  costly  procedure.  The  following 
method  which  we  intend  adopting  will  be  found  to  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  quite  efficaciously : — A  moderate  quantity  of  quite  pure  molten 
bees’  wax  will  be  poured  into  the  bath ;  a  piece  of  wood  fitting  some¬ 
what  loosely  must  now  be  inserted,  and  this  will  cause  the  wax  to  rise 
and  overflow.  This  will  be  found  to  prove  just  as  effectual  a  means 
of  causing  every  part  of  the  interior  to  be  coated  with  wax  as  if  the 
vessel  had  been  filled  with  it.  Another  method  of  attaining  the 
same  end  consists  in  pouring  in  upon  the  molten  wax  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  boys’  marbles,  or  even  small  pebbles,  made  perfectly 
clean,  dry,  and  warm.  By  adopting  any  of  these  expedients  a  little 
wax  may  be  made  to  go  a  long  way. 

- ♦ - 

THE  MOIST  COLLODION  PROCESS. 

Ever  since  the  introduction  of  the  collodion  process,  twenty  years 
ago,  it  has  been  a  problem  with  many  photographers  how  to 
preserve  the  film  in  a  moist  state,  without  sacrificing  any  of  its 
good  qualities,  for  a  much  longer  time  than  the  few  minutes  which 
the  process,  as  commonly  employed,  allows  between  pouring  on  the 
collodion  and  developing  the  image.  There  are  times  when  the 
necessity  for  this  rapid  mode  of  operating  is  fatal  to  the  proper 
execution  of  the  work  in  hand,  because  a  sufficiently  long  exposure 
cannot  be  given  to  the  film  without  its  getting  partially  dry,  or, 
which  is  equally  fatal  to  success,  without  its  acquiring  bad  proper¬ 
ties  although  still  quite  moist. 

Such  has  been  the  problem  to  solve;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  it 
has  never  yet  been  solved  except  by  such  methods  as  I  am  now 
about  to  describe. 

Some  persons  have  supposed  that  by  adding  a  deliquescent  sub¬ 
stance  to  the  moist  film  as  it  comes  from  the  bath,  charged  with  free 
nitrate,  all  would  go  well;  and  under  this  impression  they  have 
added  to  it  honey,  treacle,  glycerine,  nitrate  of  magnesia,  &c.  But 
aM  these  methods  have  failed  because  they  have  proceeded  on  a 
wrong  principle,  and  in  ignorance  of  the  true  nature  and  properties 
©if  the  film.  Let  me  endeavour  to  explain  this. 

Iodide  of  silver,  when  unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  a  soluble 
iodide  (ammonium  or  cadmium  iodide),  has  a  tendency  to  combine 
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with  nitrate  of  silver  and  form  with  it  a  double  salt  called  iodo- 
nitrate.  This  double  salt  is  immediately  reduced  by  contact  with  a 
deoxidising  developer,  such  as  pyrogallic  acid  or  protosulphate  of 
iron.  Hence  it  follows  that  when  iodo-nitrate  exists  in  the  film  fog 
is  produced  the  instant  the  developer  touches  it.  When  an  ordinary 
film  has  not  remained  too  long  in  contact  with  the  bath  solution 
some  unconverted  soluble  salt  remains  in  it,  which  prevents  the 
formation  of  the  mischievous  iodo-nitrate,  and  a  bright  negative  is 
obtained ;  but  when  the  whole  of  the  restraining  soluble  salt  is  con¬ 
verted,  and  the  iodide  and  nitrate  of  silver  have  remained  too  long 
in  contact,  iodo-nitrate  is  formed  and  all  goes  wrong.  Therefore, 
even  if  we  succeed  in  retaining  the  moisture  in  the  film  for  an 
indefinite  time  by  means  of  a  deliquescent  substance,  we  shall  still 
get  no  good  result  if  the  iodide  and  nitrate  of  silver  in  it  have 
remained  too  long  in  contact.  In  a  word,  the  problem  of  long- 
keeping  moist  films  imperatively  demands  the  complete  removal  of 
the  free  nitrate. 

But  now  comes  another  difficulty.  Iodide  of  silver  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  sensitive  for  our  purpose  without  the  presence  of  free 
nitrate.  If  an  iodide  film  be  thoroughly  washed  from  all  free 
nitrate  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  develope  an  image  upon  it,  even 
when  minutes  have  been  substituted  for  seconds,  or  hours  for 
minutes,  in  the  exposure.  Iodide  of  silver  is,  therefore,  useless  for 
moist  films,  and  we  must  seek  for  another  agent. 

Happily  we  find  it  in  bromide  of  silver.  This  salt  is  quite  as 
sensitive  in  the  mere  presence  of  water,  or  atmospheric  moisture,  as 
in  the  presence  of  free  nitrate;  so  that  a  bromide  of  silver  film  will 
bear  to  be  washed  without  losing  its  sensitiveness.  This  fact 
enables  us  to  solve  the  problem  of  keeping  a  sensitive  film  moist  for 
many  hours  without  any  sacrifice  of  its  good  qualities;  and  the 
following  is  the  method  of  proceeding  : — 

When  a  very  rapid  exposure  is  not  required,  take  a  common 
bromo-iodised  collodion,  and,  having  made  sui'e  that  it  contains  at 
least  three  grains  of  soluble  bromide  per  ounce,  use  it  with  a  com¬ 
mon  thirty-grain  nitrate  bath  in  the  usual  way,  so  far  as  the  exciting 
of  the  film.  Then  wash  the  film  thoroughly  in  several  changes  of 
water  in  order  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  free  nitrate.  It  is  even 
well  to  wash  the  film  in  salt  and  water,  and  then  in  water 
again,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  last  trace  of  free  nitrate  is 
destroyed. 

This  having  been  done  the  film  will  contain  both  iodide  and 
bromide  of  silver.  The  iodide  is  of  no  use  at  all  in  the  formation  of 
the  image,  and  merely  acts  as  so  much  inert  yellow  colouring 
matter,  which  is  useful  in  preventing  blurring  by  internal  reflection 
at  the  back  of  the  plate.  It  is  the  bromide  which  does  all  the  work 
photographically;  and  if  the  film  be  now  comparatively  slow  it  is 
because  it  contains  so  little  bromide.  If  the  collodion  had  contained 
four  times  as  much  bromide,  and  the  bath  had  been  three  times  as 
strong,  the  film  would  have  been  exquisitely  sensitive,  even  if  it  had 
contained  no  iodide  at  all. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  organify  the  film,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  it  moist  by  means  of  a  deliquescent  substance.  This  is  done 
by  pouring  over  it  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  albumen,  one  part  of  glyce¬ 
rine,  and  two  parts  of  water.  When  this  has  been  allowed  to  drain  off 
from  one  corner  for  a  few  minutes  the  film  is  ready  for  the  camera. 

The  time  of  exposure  will  depend  greatly  upon  the  mode  of  deve¬ 
lopment  which  is  to  be  employed. 

If  the  developer  is  merely  to  consist  of  acid  pyrogallo-nitrate  the 
exposure  should  be  six  or  eight  times  as  long  as  for  a  common  wet 
film  developed  with  iron.  If  a  strong  alkaline  developer  is  to  be 
used  the  exposure  need  not  greatly  exceed  that  for  a  common  wet 
plate.  If  a  weak  alkaline  developer  is  to  be  used  give  about  three 
times  the  exposure  required  for  a  common  wet  plate.  In  either  case 
intensify  with  acid  pyrogallo-nitrate. 

Such  are  the  general  rules  to  be  observed  in  this  process.  The 
chief  points  to  attend  to  are  to  put  enough  soluble  bromide  into  the 
collodion,  though  not  more  than  three  grains  to  the  ounce  for  a 
thirty-grain  bath,  and  to  wash  the  plate  very  thoroughly  in  suitable 
clean  water.  So  far  as  I  know  at  present  any  clean  potable  water 
will  do;  but  on  the  subject  of  washing  water  I  hope  to  write  a 
separate  article  shortly,  because  it  is  just  here  that  failures  for  the 
most  part  seem  to  originate. 

For  an  instantaneous  moist  process  use  bromide  of  silver  alone. 
The  collodion  should  then  contain  twelve  grains  of  cadmium  bromide 
per  ounce,  and  the  bath  should  be  at  least  eighty  grains  strong. 

By  these  two  methods  the  problem  of  moist  films  seems  to  be  satis¬ 
factorily  solved.  How  many  days  or  weeks  moist  films  will  retain 
their  good  qualities  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  I  think  they  may  be 
trusted  for  two  days  at  least. 


I  recommend  albumen  in  preference  to  other  organic  matter, 
because  it  seems  to  give  the  best  quality  of  negatives,  and  not  to  be 
slower  than  the  generality  of  preservatives. 

Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


A  NOTE  ON  ACID  IN  EMULSIONS. 

There  is  a  point  of  some  interest  in  connection  with  emulsions,  for 
which  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  find  room  in  your  columns,  in  order 
that  Dr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Spiller,  Lieutenant  Abney,  Mr.  Sutton,  or 
some  other  of  those  who  take  particular  interest  in  the  chemistry  of 
photography,  may  be  induced  to  give  me  some  assistance  in  inquiring 
into  the  matter. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  my  original  paper  describing  the 
uranium  emulsion  I  recommended  the  use  of  nitric  acid  therein,  and 
I  have  lately  been  repeating  many  of  my  experiments  in  connection 
with  a  new  kind  of  pyroxyline  that  I  have  been  using.  The  point 
that  I  wish  to  elucidate  is  this — Why  does  the  use  of  nitric  acid  in  an 
emulsion  made  with  ordinary  pyroxyline  cause  it  to  give  a  thin  image 
after  it  has  been  kept  some  considerable  time? 

I  made  a  large  number  of  comparative  experiments  with  the  object 
of  discovering  the  best  method  of  acidifying  an  emulsion,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  by  acidifying  various  samples  with  nitric  acid,  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  aqua  regia.  When  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  proposed  to  add 
aqua  regia  to  an  emulsion  he  gave  us  a  most  excellent  idea,  because 
he  thereby  showed  us  the  value  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Both  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  and  aqua  regia  confer  keeping  qualities  to  a  certain 
degree  on  an  emulsion,  and  neither  of  them  disturb  the  density  in 
the  way  that  nitric  acid  does.  That  this  disturbance  of  density  is 
due  to  the  nitric  acid  would  appear  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
when  an  emulsion  lias  hydrochloric  acid  alone  added  to  it  its  density 
is  in  no  way  way  affected,  whereas  aqua  regia  lias  that  effect,  though 
in  a  very  minor  degree  as  compared  with  nitric  acid. 

It  is  also  a  singular  thing  that  some  pyroxylines  are  much  more 
easily  affected  in  this  way  than  others,  and  it  would  be  to  our  ad¬ 
vantage  if  we  could  define  exactly  the  effect  that  nitric  acid  has  in 
robbing  an  emulsion  of  its  power  of  giving  density  with  some  pyroxj7- 
lines,  but  in  a  much  greater  degree  with  some  samples  than  with 
others.  It  is  important  that  the  uranium  solution  added  to  an 
emulsion  should  be  distinctly  acid,  and  I  am  anxious,  if  possible,  to 
trace  to  its  source  the  cause  of  the  behaviour  of  nitric  acid,  such  as 
I  have  indicated.  With  a  specially-made  pyroxyline  this  difficulty 
vanishes ;  but  as  very  few  of  your  readers  will  make  their  own 
pyroxyline,  but  have  to  use  what  they  can  purchase,  this  point 
becomes  one  of  importance.  H.  Stuart  Wortlet. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

By  a  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

Mr.  “  Specs,”  your  Vienna  correspondent,  inquires — “  What  can  a 
photographer  do  to  whom  beauty  never  condescends  to  come?”  I 
suppose  he  must  do  as  certain  people  do  in  London  who  issue 
collections  of  coarse-featured,  frowsy,  brazen-looking  girls  in  semi- 
lascivious  positions,  and  dub  them  The  Beauties  of  London.  Just 
step  up  to  a  shop  window  where  these  “pretty  actresses”  ore  to 
be  seen,  photographically,  in  shoals — examine  them  minutely,  and 
then  try  and  discover  wherein  lies  their  so-called  “beauty.”  The 
only  beauty  that  I  am  usually  able  to  discover  is  that  connected  with 
the  art  of  the  modiste  by  whom  they  have  been  apparelled,  or  of  the 
perruauier  from  whom  their  hair  was  purchased  or  by  whom  it  was 

“  done  up.”  As  for  their  faces,  examined  critically  ! - but  my  pen 

refuses  to  proceed.  However,  there  are,  I  know,  some  among  my 
readers  who  are  privileged  to  be  occasionally  behind  the  scenes  in 
theatres,  and  who  see  these  “  beauties  ”  as  they  are,  both  with  and 
without  the  paint  by  which  their  complexions  are  brought  up  to 
distant-admiration  pitch ;  and  these  know  quite  as  well  as  I  how 
utterly  fallacious  the  term  “beauty”  is  when  applied  to  nine-tenths 
of  such  beauties.  If  “Specs”  ever  comes  to  London  I  shall  have 
pleasure  in  introducing  him  to  some  of  the  originals  of  the  modern 
“  books  of  beauties,”  and  after  that,  wdien  he  next  has  occasion  to 
ask  what  a  photographer  is  to  do  to  whom  beauty  never  condescends 
to  come,  he  will  be  able  to  say  that  to  make  a  beautiful  photograph, 
pui'porting  to  be  that  of  a  beauty,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  be 
very  scrupulous  in  the  selection  of  an  original,  although  I  cannot 
allow  the  same  degree  of  latitude  in  regard  to  her  dressmaker  or 
milliner.  Yes !— I  know  these  are  atrocious  sentiments ;  the  pity  is 
that  they  are  true. 

What  do  the  judges  in  the  Vienna  Exhibition  mean  by  “good 
taste  ”  in  connection  with  medal  awards?  I  ask  this  because  I  find 
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that  Mrs.  Cameron  has  received  this  honour  equally  with  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Cherrill.  Critics  in  this  country  have  hitherto  asserted 
that  the  style  of  Mrs.  Cameron  was  of  an  entirely  opposite  character 
to  that  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  and  nobody  lias  yet  called 
in  question  the  artistic  taste  of  these  gentlemen. 

The  annual  gathering  of  American  photographers  has  been  held. 
It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  of  its  success;  indeed,  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  successful  every  year.  I  have  heard  some 
people  express  wonder  that  an  annual  meeting  of  this  kind  could  not 
be  attempted  in  this  country ;  but  such  overlook  the  fact  that  we  have 
here  developed  to  a  very  full  extent  a  system  not  yet  realised,  or 
realised  only  to  a  very  partial  extent,  in  America,  viz.,  meetings  of 
local  societies.  In  this  country  there  are  monthly  meetings  at  which 
papers  are  read  and  debates  entered  into;  and  if  the  papers  and 
debates  thus  elicited  were  collected  they  would  form  a  mass  of  pho¬ 
tographic  matter  which,  both  in  respect  of  practical  value  and  in  1 
mere  quantity,  would  very  far  transcend  the  combined  annual  efforts 
of  the  whole  of  the  new  world.  With  us  it  flows  in  a  steady  stream; 
with  them  it  becomes  a  spurt — intense  and  strong  while  it  lasts,  but 
soon  over.  Bothsj'stems  have  advantages.  That  adopted  in  America 
is  best  for  America,  while  for  Great  Britain  the  slower  but  more 
continuous  method  will  continue  to  be  preferred. 

There  is  a  time  for  everything.  I  do  not  want  to  usurp  editorial 
functions;  but  I  do  think  that  we  have  now  had  enough,  in  all  con¬ 
science,  of  the  history  of  emulsion  photograph}’’.  If  I  were  editor  for 
only  a  single  week  I  would  consign  to  the  waste-paper  basket  or  the 
fire  every  communication  that  reached  me  on  the  subject;  and  I 
know  that  by  this  course  of  action  I  would  secure  the  gratitude  of 
every  reader,  except,  perhaps,  the  three  or  four  who  are  more 
specially  interested  in  it. 

Before  I  again  appear  in  these  pages  the  British  Association  will 
have  met  and  departed.  “Blessed  are  they  who  expect  nothing,  for 
they  shall  not  be  disappointed.”  I  suppose  it  would  be  folly  to 
expect  any  photographic  papers  from  our  Bradford  brethren  ;  for, 
by  all  accounts,  they  are  too  busily  engaged  in  money-making  to 
attend  to  the  scientlic  phases  of  photography.  Let  me  express  the 
hope  that  this  year  will  not  see  a  repetition  of  that  which  afforded 
so  much  grounds  for  “  talking”  in  connection  with  last  year’s  meet¬ 
ing  at  Brighton  ;  and  that  if  any  Bradford  photographer  should  read 
a  paper,  or  send  for  publication  one  which  he  intended  to  have  read, 
he  will  kindly  see  that  it  be  not  an  old  production — one  which  has 
already  done  duty  in  other  localities.  I  may  state  that  I  myself 
have  been  seriously  thinking  of  reading  a  paper  on  the  all-important 
scientific  question — “  Whether  is  linen  or  calico  the  best  material  for 
forming  rubbers  wherewith  to  clean  glass  plates?”  To  give  it  a 
scientific  twang  I  would  go  into  the  whole  theory  of  the  different 
kinds  of  electricity  generated  or  induced  by  special  rubbers,  showing 
how  one  substance  was  superior  to  another  for  this  purpose.  The 
side  issues  of  rouge  versus  rotten-stone  as  a  cleaning  powder  might 
be  raised,  and  their  chemical  nature  and  composition  might  be 
entered  into.  Dear  me!  What  a  mass  of  learned  science  may  be 
imported  into  what  the  world  would  call  a  trivial  subject  ! 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


AN  IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  WASHING  AND  FIXING 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTS. 

[Specification.] 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  an  improved  system  of  treating 
photographic  prints  immediately  after  being  taken  from  the  negative, 
so  that  the  operations  of  “washing,”  “toning,”  “washing,”  “fixing,” 
and  *'  washing”  may  be  performed  in  a  superior,  expeditious,  efficient, 
and  economical  manner,  and  be  converted  into  a  continuous  process. 

These  my  improvements  may  be  carried  out  by  the  use  of,  say,  three 
small  troughs  having  circular  bottoms,  into  which  the  “  toning,” 
“  fixing,”  and  “  washing”  fluids  are  placed.  These  troughs  are 
formed  at  their  ends  with  suitable  bearings  to  receive  the  axle  of  a 
small  drum  or  cylinder,  which  is  of  a  convenient  diameter  to  work 
round  in  close  proximity  but  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  trough. 
The  prints  when  removed  from  the  printing-frame  I  first  cut  to  the 
required  size,  and  then  spread  them  (picture  surface  outside)  over 
the  cylindrical  surface  of  the  revolving  drum,  where  I  secure  them 
in  position  by  means  of  elastic  bands,  or  in  any  other  suitable  way. 
The  cylinder  I  then  place  on  the  bearings  of  the  “  washing”  trough, 
and  rotate  it  so  as  to  bring  the  outer  surface  of  the  pictures  in  con¬ 
tact,  with  the  water  to  remove  the  nitrate  of  silver  from  the  prints. 
After  having  performed  this  operation  and  discharged  the  remaining 


water  I  introduce  “  toning”  solution  into  the  trough,  when  I  again 
rotate  the  cylinder  until  the  prints  are  toned,  after  which  I  withdraw 
the  remains  of  the  toning  solution  from  the  trough.  I  then  intro¬ 
duce  several  changes  of  fresh  water  to  remove  the  toning  solution 
from  the  surface  of  the  prints,  and  afterwards  remove  the  cylinder 
with  the  prints  thereon  to  the  hypo,  or  fixing  solution  trough.  I 
again  rotate  the  cylinder  so  as  to  pass  the  surfaces  of  the  prints 
through  the  “fixing”  solution  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  remove 
the  cylinder  to  the  water  trough  to  receive  its  final  washing. 

In  place  of  using  the  cylinder  or  cylinders  for  carrying  the  prints, 
as  hereinbefore  described,  flat  surface  plates  may  be  substituted, 
which  plates  I  provide  with  india-rubber  bands,  or  their  mechanical 
equivalent,  for  securing  the  prints  thereto,  as  before  described,  by 
which  arrangement  the  dishes  at  present  used  by  photographers  rnay 
be  utilised  by  being  substituted  for  the  round-bottom  troughs 
described. 

This  principle  of  surface  dipping  will  be  found  in  practice  infinitely 
superior  to  the  total  immersion  and  saturation  from  both  sides  of  the 
paper  as  at  present  practised,  which  is  highly  detrimental  and 
injurious  to  the  prints,  and  at  the  same  time  causes  great  waste  of 
the  expensive  fluids  used  in  the  several  operations. 

I  prefer  to  form  the  troughs,  cylinders,  and  flat  plates  of  stone¬ 
ware,  porcelain,  glass,  or  other  vitreous  material  or  materials,  but 
wood,  metal,  or  other  substances  may  be  used. 

In  some  cases  I  prefer  to  attach  the  upright  bearings  on  which 
the  cylinder  rotates  to  a  base  plate  or  stand,  which  is  arranged  lo 
receive  a  loose  trough  having  a  concave  internal  or  other  suitably- 
shaped  bottom  ;  and  in  most  cases  I  prefer  to  construct  the  uprights 
with  at  least  two  bearings,  so  that  the  cylinder  being  placed  on  the 
upper  pair  of  bearings  it  will  be  above  and  free  from  contact  with 
the  liquid  in  the  trough,  which  will  be  found  convenient  when  the 
toning  or  other  process  is  required  to  be  suspended  for  a  time,  as  will 
be  well  understood  by  all  practical  photographers. 

Having  now  fully  ascertained  and  described  the  nature  of  this  my 
said  invention,  and  the  best  means  I  am  acquainted  with  for  carrying 
the  same  into  practical  effect,  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that 
I  do  not  confine  myself  to  the  precise  detailed  proportions  or  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  several  parts  of  the  apparatus  hereinbefore  described 
and  set  forth,  as  these,  it  will  be  seen,  may  be  considerably  varied 
without  departing  from  the  invention;  but  what  I  claim  is — 

First.  The  improved  system  of  treating  photographic  prints 
substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  fully 
described  and  set  forth. 

And  lastly,  the  general  construction,  form,  and  arrangement  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  apparatus  operated  substantially  as  and  for  the 
purposes  hereinbefore  fully  described  and  set  forth. 

James  Beckett. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTH. 

Is  there  any  benefit  derived  from  the  use  of  green  glass  before, 
after,  or  during  exposure?  The  result  of  a  series  of  experiments 
induces  me  to  say  “yes,”  but  not  in  the  way  believed  by  Mr.  Newton 
and  his  followers.  The  characteristic  qualities  of  under-exposed 
negatives  are  too  great  contrasts,  or,  perhaps,  rather,  too  deep 
shadows.  The  whites  may  be  all  right,  but  tbe  blacks  are  much 
too  black.  This  may  be,  to  a  large  extent,  cured  by  a  thin  veil  of 
fog  thrown  over  the  whole  plate,  and  that  is  just  what  the  supple¬ 
mentary  exposure  does. 

I  would  respectfully  advise  my  readers  not  to  cut  their  camera 
fronts,  or  go  to  the  expense  of  green  glass.  Let  them  always,  when 
they  can,  give  a  sufficient  exposure  to  make  them  independent  of 
any  dodges  ;  but  when  they  have  a  very  restless  baby,  whom  nothing 
will  amuse  into  the  necessary  quiet,  then  expose  as  long  as  they  can, 
and  afterwards  hold  the  plate  for  a  few  seconds  before  an  unprotected 
gas  flame  or  candle,  as  described  and  recommended  by  the  Editors 
of  this  Journal  at  page  527  of  last  volume. 

There  is  yet  so  much  to  learn  in  connection  with  our  art  that  the 
careful  experimenter,  no  matter  in  what  direction  he  may  be  working, 
is  sure  to  come  now  and  then  on  things  not  hitherto  known.  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  visited  the  studio  of  Messrs.  Ross  and  Pringle,  and 
found  Mr.  Ross  busy  with  coloured  glass — not,  however,  with  a  view 
of  shortening  the  exposure.  He  does  not  seem  to  need  anything  in  that 
line.  His  babies  must  be  capital  sitters,  or  he  already  knows  how  to 
take  them  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  is  well  known  to  all  who 
have  seen  his  nursery.  What  he  was  trying  was  to  improve  the 
method  of  taking  babies  of  a  larger  growth,  and  the  one  I  saw  him 
operating  on  was  himself. 

In  some  old  faces  the  lines  are  so  hard  and  deep  cut  that  some 
dodge  is  necessary  to  make  a  pleasant  picture.  A  common  method 
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is  to  put  them  slightly  out  of  focus ;  but  Mr.  Ross  finds  this  can  be 
better  done  by  taking  the  negative  through  a  deep  blue  glass,  either 
placed  immediately  in  front  of  and  as  close  as  possible  to  the  sensitive 
plate,  or  directly  in  contact  with  the  front  lens.  I  was  a  little  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that,  although  the  glass  he  was  using  was  a  very  deep 
cobalt  blue,  there  was  no  appreciable  loss  of  actinic  power,  and, 
judging  from  the  results  he  had  produced,  I  think  this  is  well  worth 
the  attention  of  all  who  have  this  kind  of  work  to  do. 

Mr.  Ross  had  also  been  experimenting  with  much  success  with  blue 
glass  as  the  medium  on  which  to  take  the  negative.  He  says  : — 
“  Negatives  taken  on  a  deep  blue  glass  have  a  greater  degree  of 
softness  than  when  on  the  ordinary  clear  glass.  In  favourable  light 
hardly  any  intensifying  is  necessary — in  many  cases  none  whatever; 
and  tire  highest  lights  of  the  face  are  not  solarised  into  whiteness, 
but  are  clear  and  distinctly  marked.”  There  is,  however,  lie  thinks, 
“  a  slight  loss  of  power,  the  shadows  about  the  dress  and  background 
not  printing  so  dark  as  might  be  desired.”  This  is,  also  I  think, 
worth  the  attention  of  photographers.  Of  course,  blue  glass  is  much 
dearer  than  ordinary  crown,  but  where  first-rate  work  is  wanted  the 
additional  cost  will  be  no  obstacle.  The  blue  glass  at  present  in 
the  market  has  hardly  a  good  enough  surface  for  the  purpose,  but  if 
the  demand  springs  up  Messrs.  Chance  or  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  will 
soon  give  us  the  supply. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  faces  would  be  more  agreeably  repre¬ 
sented  taken  looking  towards  the  light  than  looking  from  it,  but  this 
can  rarely  be  done  without  destroying  the  form  and  transparency  of 
the  eyes.  Mr.  Ross  showed  me  that  this  could  be  very  satisfactorily 
done  by  placing  between  the  sitter  and  the  light  a  large  sheet  of  the 
blue  glass  ;  and,  as  there  is  little  or  no  loss  of  actinic  power,  I  think 
a  portion  of  the  studio  might  for  that  purpose  be  glazed  with  it.  On 
the  whole  Mr.  Ross  thinks  blue  glass  may  be  used  in  those  various 
ways  with  much  benefit ;  and  I  hope  some  who  have  sufficient  time 
for  experiment  will  give  it  a  trial  and  let  us  know  the  result. 

John  Niool,  Ph.D. 


HINTS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

It  is  somewhat  late  to  review  a  book  ten  years  after  publication  ;  but 
such  is  the  course  I  propose  to  adopt  in  reference  to  a  pamphlet  of 
some  eight  or  ten  pages  only,  entitled  Hints  on  Photography,  by  W.  M. 
Johnson,  Waunun,  Wisconsin,  U.S.N.A.,  1863. 

At  the  time  this  pamphlet  went  through  the  press  the  writer  was 
residing  in  Milwaukee,  the  capital  city  of  Wisconsin,  and  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr.  Johnson,  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  in  question,  at 
the  photographic  establishment  of  one  W.  H.  Sherman,  at  that  time 
the  leading  photographer  of  the  place.  Johnson  was  a  shrewd  Yankee, 
and  an  enthusiastic  photographer  of  a  migratory  turn  of  mind,  and  acquisi¬ 
tive  as  regards  photographic  intelligence.  He  was  well-known  for  his 
store  of  trade  dodges  and  tricks  for  successful  manipulation,  and  in  1863 
published  the  pamphlet  alluded  to  and  sold  it  amongst  the  fraternity  for 
the  sum  of  five  dollars  (£1)  per  copy.  He  parted  with  many  copies,  and 
certainly  those  who  bought  them  made  a  far  better  speculation  than  the 
purchasers  of  many  of  the  trade  secrets  which  have  recently  been  rammed 
upon  us  in  such  numbers,  and  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  old  or  worth¬ 
less,  or  both. 

Johnson  commences  with  cleaning  the  plate.  He  says  : — “  The  glass 
should  be  immersed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  nitric  acid — one-third  acid  to 
two-thirds  water — whilst  wet  fasten  in  the  plate-holder  [he  alludes  to 
the  wooden-screw  thing],  and  pour  on  a  small  quantity  of  prepared 
chalk  saturated  Avith  alcohol  .and  ether  in  equal  proportions,  and  rub 
dry.”  The  method  certainly  answers  well,  and  is  theoretically  correct, 
in  which  respect  it  differs  from  the  formula  of  a  notorious  photographer 
some  years  ago  in  this  country,  who  advised  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  nitric 
acid  and  ammonia.  Johnson  goes  on  to  recommend  the  coating  the  plate 
with  albumen  as  a  process  saving  a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble  in 
cleaning.  It  is  not  long  since  a  mixture  having  albumen  for  its  basis 
and  named  “tunicare”  was  introduced  in  this  country  for  the  same 
purposes,  and  it  certainly  did  save  polishing  the  glass,  although  it  had 
disadvantages  which  induced  the  writer  to  discontinue  its  use. 

Our  author  next  passes  on  to  the  preparation  of  collodion,  both  positive 
and  negative ;  but,  as  no  one  thinks  of  making  his  own  collodion  nowa¬ 
days,  his  remarks  in  connection  with  the  subject  may  be  passed  over. 
By  the  way,  he  gives  a  formula  for  a  certain  “coloured  collodion  ”  for 
positives,  in  which  tincture  of  santalum  is  added  amongst  the  other 
ingredients,  and  which  gives  to  the  collodion  a  cherry-red  appearance. 
What  the  effect  is  1  do  not  exactly  remember,  though  I  thought  it  a 
good  idea  at  the  time.  I  will  try  the  experiment  again  and  report 
results.  His  formulae  for  silver  bath  and  developers  are  to  be  found 
amongst  the  thousand-and-one  variations  of  the  same  thing  which  all 
work  alike,  but  which  are  each  of  them  favourites  with  somebody  for 
reasons  known  to  nobody.  He  goes  on  from  the  preparation  of  the 
nitrate  bath  to  the  doctoring  of  the  same  when  “  out  of  form  ”  through 
over-work.  He  advises,  and  minutely  describes,  the  precipitation  by 


carbonate  of  soda  and  the  re-solution  in  nitric  acid — a  process  well 
worthy  far  more  extensive  employment  than  it  finds  amongst  photo¬ 
graphers.  c  1 

He  advises  that  baths  not  in  use  should  always  be  exposed  to  sunlight 
'  a  P'ece  °f  advice  well  worth  taking  in  countries  where  sunshine  is  to 
be  found  when  wanted,  but  not  upon  the  singular  chemical  grounds 
given  by  him  of  converting  the  iodide  into  bromide  of  silver,  which,  he 
observes,  then  “floats  on  the  top  and  may  be  blown  off.”  His  advice  to 
use  sulphate  of  iron,  which  is  blue,  reminds  one  of  Mr.  McLachlan’s  advice 
to  use  that  which  is  red,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  Avhich  is  black;  though,  by 
the  Avay ,  from  the  operation  of  some  occult  cause,  chemicals  in  ’the 
Western  States  of  America  do  seem  somehow  to  adopt  what  colour 
“they  darn  please  !”  I  remember  “landing”  a  piece  of  metallic  gold 
which  Avas  white,  and  a  fine  sample  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  Avas  green’ 
and  am  quite  prepared  to  believe  my  friend  Johnson  indulged  in  sulphate 
of  iron,  which  was  blue. 

His  silver  bath  for  positive  printing  Avas  of  120  grains  to  the  ounce  • 
but,  then,  printing  in  the  United  States  ten  years  ago  Avas  always 
done  in  the  sun,  and  this  strength  with  such  papers  as  Avere  sold  there 
certainly*  gave  the  most  satisfactory  results.  He  also  advises  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  half-an-ounce  of  sulphuric  ether  to  four  ounces  of  bath  solution. 
To  the  best  of  my  remembrance  the  ether  floated  on  the  top  of  the  bath 
and  the  paper  sunk  through  the  ether  to  the  silver  solution.  I  considered 
at  the  time  that  it  was  an  improvement,  though  in  what  particular  I 
cannot  now  remember.  I  will  try  it  again  and  re-learn  the  result  of  this 
a  favourite  “wrinkle”  of  the  time. 

Amongst  his  toning  baths  is  one  in  Avhich  nitrate  of  uranium  cuts  a 
figure,  and  the  use  of  which  he  advises  in  pictures  with  light  draperies. 
The  formula,  which  has  rather  a  smack  of  the  empyrical,  is”as  follows 


_  1  Uranium  nitrate . .  io  grains. 

(  Soft  Avater .  10  ounces. 

B  |  Soda  acetate .  30  grains. 

|  Soft  water .  iq  ounces. 

c  _  j  Chloride  gold  .  10  grains. 

(  Soft  water .  10  ounces. 

p _  i  Soda  bicarbonate .  30  grains. 

|  Soft  water .  10  ounces. 


Four  solutions  are  to  be  made  as  above,  and  equal  quantities  of  each 
used  at  once  ;  the  “  conglomerate,”  as  he  someAvhat  aptly  calls  the  mix¬ 
ture,  is  then  to  be  heated  to  “blood  heat,”  and  the  toning  proceeded 
with.  The  result  he  describes  as  a  rich  purple  black— a  colour  at  that 
time  admired  “out  Avest.” 

At  the  end  of  his  book  he  gives  directions  for  double  printing, 
mounting,  pressing,  colouring,  and  ornamenting  pictures,  and  Avinds  up 
with  a  very  fair  offer  to  attend  by  letter  to  the  difficulties  of  any  of  his 
clients  whose  troubles  do  not  disappear  on  the  adoption  of  his  instruc¬ 
tions.  Finally :  he  subscribes  himself  in  the  high-flown  language  of  the 
Great  Republic,  “  The  Friend  of  Photographers  EveryAvhere.” 

In  spite  of  its  occasional  examples  of  bad  chemistry  Johnson’s  book 
is  thoroughly  practical,  and  his  “hints”  incomparably  more  valuable, 
and  even  more  modern,  than  much  which  finds  a  market  now  at  just 
five  times  the  price.  D.  Win  Stanley. 
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Friday,  July  18, 

A  brief  paper  on  out-door  photography  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Potter, 
of  Ohio,  who  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Husher,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
Avho  read  the  following  on  the  same  subject : — 

The  duty  assigned  to  me  is  a  Amry  pleasant  one,  and  I  feel  myself 
honoured  in  being  selected  to  discharge  that  duty ;  yet,  while  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  honour  conferred,  I  nevertheless  feel  my  inability  for  the  task 
before  me,  knowing  that  there  are  those  here  Avho  have  had  much  more 
experience  in  this  department  of  photography  than  I  have,  and  are  conse¬ 
quently  much  better  prepared  to  furnish  a  practical  paper  on  the  subject. 
And  allow  me  here  to  state  that  the  only  reason  I  consented  to  furnish 
this  paper  was  that  I  might  be  of  some  benefit  to  those  of  my  fellows 
who,  like  myself,  are  toiling  to  obtain  all  the  information  they  can  con¬ 
cerning  our  beautiful,  grand,  glorious,  and  almost  divine  art. 

To  say  that  I  love  landscape  photography  would  not  be  a  term  strong 
enough  for  me  to  use.  I  love  our  noble  art  in  all  its  departments  ;  yet 
when  I  am  engaged  in  this  department  of  the  work  I  feel  almost'an 
inspiration,  and  engage  in  it  with  all  my  soul  and  power.  Hoay  can  he 
who  loves  nature  desist  from  wandering  forth  amid  its  beauties  and 
grandeur?  I  often  Avonder  why  so  few  photographers  take  an  interest 
in  landscape  work.  And  yet  I  might  ask  why  are  there  so  feAv  Avho 
take  any  interest  in  the  business  whate\rer  ?  Why  is  it  that,  among  the 
thousands  who  are  engaged  in  the  picture  business,  there  are  so  few  who 
attend  these  annual  gatherings,  or  take  any  of  our  ATaluable  journals  ? 
I  presume  they  knoAv  enough  ;  they  could  learn  nothing  here.  I  sup¬ 
pose  they  like  the  business  because  they  can  make  a  liA’ing  at  it.  They 
are  mechanics  (and  very  poor  ones  at  that) — not  artists ;  they  see  no 
beauties  in  it  at  all ;  they  know — well,  read  Lee  Knight’s  Tinkering 
Jim,  and  yrou  have  the  idea. 
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But  to  the  subject  to  be  developed.  Landscape  photography  is  so 
wide,  so  deep,  so  extensive,  and  opens  up  to  the  true  lover  of  art  such 
a  vast  field  of  beauty,  extending  as  it  does  from  “pole  to  pole,”  and 
from  the  “rivers  to  the  end  of  the  earth;  yea,  to  the  starry  dome 
above  us  amid  the. clouds.”  How  the  soul  of  the  lamented  Linn  must 
have  swelled  within  him  while  in  bright  sunshine  above  the  storm- 
cloud  he  photographed  that  grand  scenery  as  those  clouds  dashed  and 
rolled  in  grandeur  along  the  sides  of  old  Look-Out  Mountain  !  Or  go 
with  Waldack,  as  he  with  camera  brings  to  the  light  of  day  the  beauties 
of  the  Mammoth  Cave.  While  others,  by  the  aid  of  our  noble  art,  lay 
before  us  the  grand  scenery  of  Yosemite,  the  Yellowstone,  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  hundreds  of  other  wonders  of  our  own  country  ;  while  still 
others  show  us  the  cold,  frozen  ice  fields  of  the  far  northern  regions — I 
may  ask  what  other  than  photographic  art  could  reproduce,  with  such 
unerring  accuracy,  these,  with  thousands  of  other  grand  scenes  of  earth  ? 

There  is  so  much  in  this  subject,  such  a  vast  field  spreads  out  before 
the  mind,  that  I  know  not  where  to  begin  or  what  part  of  the  subject 
to  touch.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  principally  to  my  own  ex¬ 
perience,  so  far  as  the  practical  part  of  this  paper  is  concerned.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  theorising,  speculating,  and  experimenting  with 
the  various  dry  processes  known,  and  that,  too,  by  many  eminent  land¬ 
scape  photographers,  with  a  view  of  simplifying  and  reducing  the 
materials  used  to  as  small  a  compass  as  possible  ;  yet,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  see,  they  have  all  fallen  far  short  of  the  end  in  view. 
Where  they  have  gained  in  one  point  they  have  lost  in  another,  and  all 
have  had,  to  me,  this  objection — that  of  uncertainty  in  their  results. 
I  have  found  none  of  them  that  gave  satisfaction  in  all  points.  And 
while  I  object  to  these  various  dry  processes  I  admit  it  would  be  of 
almost  incalculable  value  to  the  landscape  photographer,  could  there  be 
a  dry  process  discovered  (and  not  patented)  that  would  be  sure,  safe, 
and  could  be  relied  on  in  the  certainty  of  its  results.  And,  at  the  risk 
of  being  called  an  old  fogey,  I  must  say  (as  yet)  there  has  no  dry 
process  been  discovered  that  gives  the  desired  results  in  all  particulars  ; 
they  may  have  their  advantages,  but  their  disadvantages  more  than 
counterbalance  them. 

In  my  practice  I  use  a  wet  process  altogether,  and,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  bath,  collodion,  and  developer,  it  is  as  little  cumbersome  as  the 
dry,  and  I  am  sure  the  certainty  of  results  more  than  makes  up  for 
the  little  addition  of  bulk.  It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  take  a 
carload  of  materials  with  you  for  field  work,  many  of  them  only  taken 
for  fear  you  might  want  to  use  them.  There  are  many  points  that 
might  claim  attention  here,  bu  t  time  will  not  permit  more  than  a  mere 
mention  of  them.  I  shall  not  take  up  your  time  by  telling  you  what 
time  of  the  day,  what  kind  of  day,  what  kind  of  light,  what  position 
with  reference  to  light,  or  time  of  exposure,  are  to  be  observed  in  order 
to  produce  the  most  pleasing  effect  in  the  resulting  negative  and  print. 
Although  there  is  an  illimitable  field  here  for  the  artist’s  study,  each 
individual  student  must  be  governed  by  his  own  tastes,  judgment,  and 
surrounding  circumstances  in  these  matters,  provided,  however,  these 
do  no  violence  to  true  art.  If  he  has  a  love  for  the  beautiful,  and  will 
persevere,  he  will  surely  succeed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  simply 
goes  mechanically  to  work,  no  art  in  his  soul,  he  will  make  a  miserable 
failure,  and  a  more  miserable  picture — if  picture  it  may  be  called. 

I  have  tried  many  ways  to  simplify  and  bring  into  as  small  a  com¬ 
pass,  and  have  with  me  just  as  few  things  in  landscape  work,  as 
possible,  and  I  have  found  nothing  so  simple,  .compact,  and  easily 
worked,  so  far  as  chemicals  are  concerned,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
sure  in  their  results,  as  that  given  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson,  at  page 
182  of  the  Photographic  World  for  1872*,  and  yet  I  have,  to  some 
extent,  in  my  practice  simplified  that. 

My  plates  I  always  prepare  by  albumenising  them.  My  negative 
bath  I  use  thirty  grains  strong  in  warm,  and  forty  in  cold,  weather, 
slightly  acidified  with  C.  P.  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  six  or  eight  parts 
water,  and  added  to  the  bath  a  few  drops  at  a  time  until  it  produces 
the  desired  effect.  For  a  collodion  I  use— 

Ether  and  alcohol .  equal  parts. 

Anthony’s  soluble  cotton,  No.  1  .  4J  grains. 

Idodide  of  cadmium . . .  6  ,, 

Bromide  of  cadmium  .  3  ,, 

I  have  a  lot  of  this  collodion,  made  last  July,  and  it  works  most 
beautifully. 

Developer. — I  use  the  same  as  given  in  the  article  referred  to  above 
of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  will  say  it  is  the  best  I  ever  saw. 

Water  .  . 66^  ounces. 

Iron  and  ammonia  .  1  pound. 

Iron  .  1  ,, 

Sulphate  of  copper .  1  ounce. 

This  I  designate  No.  1. 

Water  . 64  ounces. 

Acetic  acid  .  6  ,, 

This  I  call  No.  2. 

To  mix  for  use,  I  usually  use  half-an-ounce  of  No.  1  and  five  and 

a-half  ounces  of  No.  2.  This  gives  me  a  developer  of  about  fifteen 

grains.  Of  course  you  can  make  it  either  stronger  or  weaker  as  you 
may  require. 

•See  the  article  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  On  Landscape  Photography  contributed  to  our 
Almanac  for  1872. — Ed*,  li.  J.  P. 


Now,  when  your  negative  is  fully  developed,  drain  off  the  developer 
and  flow  the  plate  with  solution  No.  2.  Let  this  remain  on  the  plate  a 
minute  or  two,  keeping  the  plate  slightly  in  motion;  drain  this  off; 
repeat  this  three  or  four  times;  drain  it  off’  nicely,  and  set  your  plate 
in  the  sun  or  open  air,  free  from  dust,  to  dry ;  when  dry,  you  can  place 
it  in  your  plate-box  and  keep  it  until  you  are  ready  to  fix,  if  that  is  not 
for  six  months.  But  observe  this  :  when  you  get  ready  to  fix,  wash  the 
negative  well  under  the  tap  before  you  place  it  in  the  fixing  bath.  I 
always  fix  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  using  it  quite  weak.  As  soon  as 
the  negative  is  fixed  wash  thoroughly,  and  you  will  find  a  beautiful 
fine  negative,  complete  both  in  detail,  contrast,  and  intensity.  Should 
you,  however,  find  it  necessary  to  increase  the  intensity  of  your  nega¬ 
tive,  you  can  do  this  either  with  a  weak  solution  of  mercury  or  with 
sulphuret  of  potassium. 

I  might  extend  this  paper  much  further,  and  take  up  printing,  toning, 
trimming,  and  mounting  the  prints.  But  I  presume  I  have  already 
occupied  too  much  of  your  time,  hence  will  close  by  saying  that  if,  by 
the  presentation  of  this  hastily-written  paper,  I  have  benefited  any  one 
here,  or  have  said  anything  that  will  increase  your  zeal  and  earnestness 
in  pressing  forward  to  higher  attainments  in  the  study  and  practice  of 
this  very  interesting  and  beautiful  branch  of  our  art,  I  shall  be  amply 
repaid  for  its  preparation. 

Mr.  Wilson,  by  request,  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  James  Mullen,  of  Lexing¬ 
ton,  upon  the  same  topic,  the  leading  new  feature  of  which  was  the  sug¬ 
gestion  to  copy  the  same  view  out  of  doors  every  hour  in  the  day  for  a 
study  of  light  and  shade  in  landscape  photography. 

The  hour  being  late  when  this  subject  was  concluded  no  new  one  was 
entered  upon,  and  the  Convention  shortly  afterward  adjourned. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  J.  W.  Black,  of  Boston,  gave  a  stereopticon  ex¬ 
hibition  at  St.  James’s  Hall.  The  attendance  was  large,  the  views  were 
numerous  and  exceedingly  interesting,  and  the  entertainment  altogether 
was  highly  enjoyable. 

A  number  of  the  photographers  during  the  day  made  an  excursion 
to  Niagara  Falls,  which  are  only  twenty  miles  distant  from  Buffalo  ;  but 
a  large  portion  of  them  remained  in  the  city  and  attended  to  business, 


JOTTINGS  BY  THE  WAY,  AND  THE  MEN  I  HAVE  MET. 
No.  YI.  Alphonso  and  Orlando — The  Bounding  Brothers. 

Alphonso’s  real  name  was  Jim  Sharp,  and  Orlando  was  known  in  the 
village  in  which  he  was  reared  as  Tim  Flannagan ;  he  was  of  Irish  ex¬ 
traction.  "When  they  became  brothers  in  trade  and  gave  up  their 
several  callings,  which  were  “  five  to  one  on  the  yellow  ”  and  a  “  glass 
of  ice  cream  for  a  penny  ” — professions  which  were  questionable  as 
regards  respectability — and  took  to  the  bounding  business,  they  threw 
aside  their  original  names  as  commonplace,  and  took  to  something  more 
classical,  at  least  as  far  as  spelling  was  concerned. 

“  What’s  in  a  name  ?  ”  Ask  Alphonso,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  a 
good  name  well  bitted  is  the  battle  half  fought.  Night  after  night  you 
would  find  them  on  the  platform  in  front  of  their  booth,  conspicuous  in 
the  fair,  yelling  out  at  the  top  of  their  manly  voices — “  Step  up  !  step 
up  !  the  last  time  tonight,  and  the  last  time  this  season.  The  greatest 
show  in  the  fair  !  ”  Then  came  the  beating  of  the  drum  and  the  clanging 
of  the  pot-lids,  called  cymbals,  certainly  symbols  of  noise.  “  Hy  !  Hy  ' 
Hy  !  this  way  to  see — this  way  to  see  the  bounding  brothers  of  the 
desert!  The  charge  is  only  a  penny  !  ”  So  they  continued  to  call  to 
the  open-mouthed  crowds  between  their  performances,  until  their 
throat  sent  forth  a  croak  like  the  sound  of  a  rusty  railway  whistle 
issuing  from  a  tunnel. 

One  night,  after  having  finished  their  contortions  for  the  day, 
Alphonso  and  Orlando  were  quietly  doing  their  “half  of  rum  hot”  at 
the  bar  of  the  “  Garrick  ”  hotel.  The  name  of  this  house  was  certainly 
the  grandest  part  of  it.  The  walls  of  the  bar  were  completely  covered 
with  bills  of  many  colours,  in  which  were  set  forth  the  varied  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  geniuses — old  and  young,  fat  and  lean,  short  and  tall — 
that  were  to  be  seen  in  the  fair — ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  de¬ 
scended  from  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  just 
to  give  the  million  a  treat;  and  if  you  doubt  it,  why  there  are  the 
bills— they  speak  for  themselves.  Here,  in  the  very  midst  of  these  ad¬ 
vertisements,  was  a  large  illuminated  drawing  of  the  bounders  in  their 
aerial  performances,  the  tight  figures  in  the  various  scenes  looking 
poetic  and  graceful.  Had  you  turned  from  these  sketches  to  the 
originals,  each  sitting  on  a  barrel  in  front  of  the  counter,  with  a  huge 
muffler  round  his  throat,  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  his  “half  of 
rum  ”  steaming  before  him,  you  would  never  have  guessed  that  these 
were  the  originals  of  the  picture  ;  in  fact,  you  would  have  doubted  it 
if  you  had  been  told. 

“Look  here,  Orlando,” said  Alphonso,  speaking  through  the  rust  that 
had  gathered  round  his  throat,  “I  think  I’ve  got  a  ‘spec.’  in  my  eye.” 

“Well,  come  over  here,  cully,  and  I’ll  take  it  out  for  you,”  said 
Orlando,  with  a  smile. 

“Hold  hard,  now  ;  none  o’  your  chaff !  you’re  so  sharp !” 

“A  cutting  remark,  Alphonso  ;  I  care  not,  go  on  !  ” 

“Do  you  notice  these  little  artists’  places,  all  round  the  shows,  thatj 
follow  us  everywhere?  They’ve  sprung  up  like  mushrooms,” 
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“Yes,  Alphonso,  and  as  they  all  do  a  roaring  trade,  why  they  go 
down  like  catchup.” 

“Well,  Orlando,  I’ve  been  a  thinking  this  picture-taking  would  pay 
us  better  than  the  bounding  business,  do  you  know  ?  ” 

“And  who’s  to  draw  the  faces,  Alphonso?” 

“Why  me,  of  course  !  ” — looking  as  if  it  were  out  of  the  question  to 
suppose  Orlando  could  do  it. 

“If  ‘of  course,’”  replied  Orlando,  with  a  dramatic  wave  of  the  hand, 
“your  first  course  would  require  to  be  a  course  of  instruction.” 

“Oh  !  that’s  easy  ;  any  of  them  will  give  us  the  tip  for  a  ‘  flaffer.’  ” 

“That’s  all  right,  child  of  the  desert.  You  draw  the  faces,  I  draw 
the  money — a  fair  division  of  labour.  You  will  find  my  artistic  quali¬ 
fications  quite  equal  to  my  part  of  the  business.” 

“Oh,  you’re  always  a  chaffing,”  said  Alphonso,  in  an  aggrieved  tone; 
“I  never  know  when  you  are  in  earnest.” 

“Well,  cully,  look  here,  I’m  dead  on — real  earnest.  I’m  your  man.” 

“You  see,  Orlando,  I  don’t  mean  that  we  should  start  a  pettifogging 
thing  at  a  fair,  but  something  on  a  much  grander  scale,  you  know.” 

“Indeed,  Alphonso  the  bounded,  convey  the  fruits  of  your  cogita¬ 
tions.” 

“Well,  look  here,  Orlando,  I  have  always  said  that  you  were  too 
good  for  this  bounding  business,  and  that  you  should  have  been  an 
actor.” 

“Yes,  I  must  say  that  you  have  ventured  on  remarking  that  before 
on  several  occasions,  and  in  reply  I  have  invariably  inquired  of  you, 
‘how  are  you  off  for  soap?’” 

“Chaff  again,”  growled  Alphonso.  “But,  in  earnest,  now’s  the  time 
to  turn  your  talents  to  account.” 

“How  so ?  Spout  Romeo  to  the  ladies  as  I  give  them  their  change,  or 
do  a  little  at— ‘look  on  this  picture,  and  on  this  ?’  ” 

“No,  but  deliver  lectures  on  photography.” 

“By  George!  not  a  bad  idea,  Alphonso!”  exclaimed  Orlando,  his 
eye  brightening  up  with  the  thought,  for  he  loved  to  talk,  and  could  do 
it  too.  “Explain  your  plan.” 

“First,  we  sell  the  Canvas  and  the  sticks;  Longshanks,  the  giant, 
will  buy  them  ;  he  needs  a  larger  tent.  Then,  when  we  have  secured 
the  coin,  I  go  and  get  the  tip.  We’ll  then  make  for  a  large  town,  and 
start  a.  nice  little  establishment.  You  begin,  read  up,  and  pull  together, 
say,  some  six  lectures,  which,  if  delivered  well — and  you  can  do  it — in 
some  institution  or  hall,  each  night  free,  it  will  fill  our  place  daily, 
where,  of  course,  we’ll  charge.” 

‘  ‘  Bravo,  Alphonso  !  ”  exclaimed  Orlando.  “  The  greatest  compliment 
I  can  pay  you,  cully,  is — you’re  the  cleverest  dodger  I  know.” 

With  a  grin  Alphonso  said — “Set  to  work  and  get  up  your  spice  for 
the  lectures;  I’m  sure  it  will  take.” 

“  So  am  I.  The  bounding  business  is  getting  played  out,  so  we  might 
do  worse.” 

They  ordered  a  last  drain,  and  pledged  the  “spec.”  that  Alphonso 
had  produced  from  his  eye  in  a  bumper. 

In  a  few  weeks  after  the  foregoing  conversation  had  taken  place,  in 

the  town  of  N - — ,  our  children  of  the  desert  had  got  a  pretty  little 

studio  and  waiting-room  fixed  up.  Considerable  taste  was  displayed  in 
the  painting  and  general  get-up  of  the  frontage.  “Reynolds  and 
Calvert,  artists,”  in  bold,  effective  lettering,  attracted  the  passers-by. 
These  names,  after  due  consideration,  were  thought  more  fitting  than 
the  bounding  ones  for  this  their  new  profession.  From  the  announce¬ 
ments  posted  all  over  the  town  it  appeared  that  J.  Calvert,  Esq., 
would  deliver  a  series  of  lectures,  entitled  Sun  Pictures;  the  Wonder 
of  the  Age — in  the  literary  institute  of  the  town.  It  was  perfectly 
evident  that  neither  Reynolds  nor  Calvert  had  been  letting  the  grass 
grow  under  their  feet,  seeing  that  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  they  had 
got  up  in  the  art,  built  a  studio,  and  could  deliver  lectures  on  the 
subject. 

It  would  be  as  well  here  to  give  you  some  idea  how  Orlando — Oh  !  I 
beg  your  pardon,  J.  Calvert,  Esq.,  I  mean — treated  this  subject  with 
which  he  had  had  so  long  and  intimate  an  acquaintance.  He  lectured 
something  after  the  following  style  : — “  It  has  been  asserted  and  re¬ 
peated  times  without  number  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
Yet  how  often  are  we  startled  by  the  shout  of  the  multitude  at  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  what  was  previously  unknown — if  not  new,  not  understood — 
tdl  now.  If  not  original,  I  might  liken  the  earth  to  a  kaleidoscope, 
which,  in  its  everlasting  turning,  produces  effects  before  unknown — 
designs  ne’er  dreamt  of.  ‘  Why,’  you  may  say,  ‘  the  material  existed, 
and  that  the  substances  to  produce  the  effects  have  been  from  all  time.’ 
Well,  so  be  it,  but  they  were  useless  and  dormant  until  the  brain  and 
genius  of  man  worked  out  the  problem  through  weary  years  of  mani¬ 
pulation  and  combination,  until  at  last  the  desired  success  is  attained — 
a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever  !  which,  when  the  world  perceives, 
exclaims — ‘  wondrous  !’  ‘  beautiful  !  ’  And  yet  with  a  sigh  it  still  goes 
on  singing  the  old,  old  song  of  nothing,  nothing  new.  I  would  claim 
for  my  subject  this  evening,  which  is  entitled  Sun  Pictures,  at  least  a 
comparative  newness.  Now  these  pictures,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
you,  are  produced  by  chemical  action  combined  with  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
They  are  not  premature  and  doubtful  pictures,  but  productions  con¬ 
veying  all  the  beauty  and  truthfulness  of  nature. 

“In  endeavouring  to  place  this  glorious  discovery  on  a  sure  and  firm 
basis  worthy  of  its  merits,  we  have  first  to  contend  against  the  slanders 


of  detractors.  All  inventions,  no  matter  how  much  they  tend  to  in¬ 
fluence  and  benefit  the  human  race,  generally  are,  as  a  rule,  tried  to  be 
strangled  at  their  birth,  and  why  ?  Because  they  are  bound  to  interfere 
with  some  part  of  the  community  in  the  form  of  lessening  their  profits, 
or  taking  away  the  trade  altogether.  No  matter  how  much  good  an 
invention  may  be  to  the  people  as  a  body,  the  party  whose  interests  it 
interferes  with  raise  the  hue-and-cry  of  ‘  Down  with  the  innovation  !’  So 
in  this  way  many  a  priceless  boon  is  lost  to  the  world — stamped  out  at 
its  birth.  Take,  for  instance,  the  first  sailing  of  vessels  by  steam  power. 
The  sailors  in  a  body  rose  against  it  and  many  were  the  riots  it  caused  ; 
they  thought  their  occupation  was  gone.  Take  the  beginning  of  railv,  a  r 
travelling.  Listen  but  for  a  moment  and  you  will  hear  the  wailing  of 
the  last  days  of  the  stage  coach  still  lingering  in  your  ears.  So  less  or 
more  is  it  with  all  the  rapid  strides  of  genius. 

“To  come  more  particularly  to  our  subject  of  this  evening.  We  are 
supposed  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  privileges  of  artists  as  a  body. 

‘  You  take  the  work  out  of  our  hands  and  the  bread  from  our  mouths,’ 
say  they.  ‘And  what  is  it,  after  all?’  they  ask  with  a  sneer.  ‘It  is  a 
mere  mechanical  operation  that  could  be  as  well  done  by  a  potboy  with 
a  month’s  practice  !  ’  Little  do  they  know  the  difficulties  that  have  to 
be  overcome,  the  years  of  hard  study  and  hard  work  we  have  had  to 
undergo,  before  we  could  place  ourselves  before  you  as  professors  of 
this  glorious  art.  We  forgive  them,  for  in  their  ignorance  they  speak. 
As  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Egyptians,  they  assert,  sun  pictures 
have  been  taken.  It  may  be  so,  I  do  not  deny  it ;  but  one  thing  I  am 
certain  of,  and  that  is,  that  if  they  took  the  pictures  they  did  not  know 
how  to  fix  them,  or  we  would  have  had  some  traces  of  them  now. 

“We  have  faint  indications  of  thought  and  genius  moving  in  the 
trail  of  this  invention  for  the  last  two  hundred  years,  but  does  this 
prove  that  it  is  old  and  worthless  ?  Certainly  not ;  but  simply  that  it 
was  so  young  it  could  not  be  handled  with  impunity.  Why,  it  is  but  in 
its  infancy  now.  Let  us  glance  at  this  invention  on  its  own  merits. 
Look  at  the  boon  it  places  within  the  reach  of  thousands  who  considered 
that  to  obtain  a  portrait — a  picture  of  themselves  at  a  nominal  price — ■ 
but  a  dream,  an  airy  castle,  a  thing  never  to  be  obtained,  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  no  unfinished  make-believe,  but  a  gem  that  surpasses  in  truth 
the  finest  touch  produced  by  the  greatest  artist  living,  in  its  beauty 
surpassing  the  most  elaborately-fiuished  miniature  in  the  world.  And 
why  ?  Because  it  is  a  reflection  of  nature  itself. 

“  To  see  these  marvellous  productions  is  to  believe.  Come,  then,  to 
our  studio.  We  give  you  a  hearty  welcome.  Come  and  judge  for 
yourselves  if  what  I  have  told  you  is  an  exaggeration.  It  is  well 
worthy  a  little  time  ;  for  there  you  will  behold  a  collection  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  portraiture  in  the  world  produced  by  this  wonderful  art.” 

And  so  on  and  so  on,  declaimed  the  worthy  J.  Calvert,  Esq. — an  apt 
pupil,  and  termed  in  the  newspaper  of  the  next  morning  “a  scholar 
and  a  gentleman.”  They  diligently  sowed  the  seed,  and  they  reaped 
an  abundant  harvest. 

Reynolds  and  Calvert  were  partners  for  two  years,  in  which  time 
they  did  a  large  trade  and  made  money.  About  this  time  the  old 
Bohemian  spirit  of  restlessness  took  possession  of  Reynolds,  and  feeling 
sure  that  each  could  do  as  large  a  trade  individually  they  dissolved 
partnership,  and  Calvert  paid  Reynolds  out. 

Calvert,  who  was  of  a  literary  turn  of  mind,  had  taken  to  reading 
and  had  made  considerable  progress.  His  friend,  Reynolds,  believing  all 
learning  to  be  bosh,  except  the  lectures,  of  course  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Calvert  was  not  so  sorry  to  part  with  the  bounding 
brother  of  his  boyhood.  Mr.  Calvert  settled  down  in  one  of  the  large 
towns  in  England,  and  for  years  has  been  doing  a  prosperous,  first-class 
trade. 

Reynolds  believes  in  the  dodging  business— secret  processes  and 
patents  are  his  mind.  Fortune  has  favoured  him.  He  has  had  a  run 
of  luck  again  and  again,  but,  somehow,  he  is  continually  being  cleared 
out  by  railway  and  mining  shares,  or  some  other  speculation  that  turns 
out  a  sell.  Equal  to  the  emergency,  he  is  ever  ready  with  a  ten-pound 
secret  in  a  sealed  envelope,  which  he  is  sure  to  induce  some  of  his 
gullible  brother  photographers  to  buy  ;  so  by  this  means  he  is  always — 
a  raising  of  the  wind.  The  wonders  he  has  produced  are  astonishing 
on  paper,  and  his  inventions  are  marvellous — in  advertisements  only. 

I  would  not  be  the  least  astonished  to  see  him  one  of  these  days 
announce  a  patent  method  of  taking  the  human  form  floating  in  the 
air,  if  he  thought  the  floating  policy  would  pay,  or  the  taking  of  spirit 
photographs  without  the  use  of  alcohol. 

Each  in  his  groove  moves  on,  and  so  the  wheel  of  life  spins  round. 

Mark  Oute. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION. 

No.  II. 

On  the  whole  it  is  perhaps  hardly  true  that  the  landscape  photographer 
has  given  the  landscape  painter  fully  as  much  as  he  has  received.  It  is 
difficult  to  realise  to  what  extent  art  has  really  been  influenced  by  photo¬ 
graphy,  because  the  data  are  rather  confusing  by  which  we  have  to 
proceed.  It  is  often  said,  for  instance,  that  landscapes  are  now  painted 
with  a  closer  approximation  to  nature  thau  used  to  be  the  case,  and  it  is 
inferred  that  much  of  this  faithfulness  is  due  to  photography.  The  new 
art  has,  it  is  said,  put  a  check  on  the  roving  fancy  of  the  old ;  and  a  naan 
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who  cares  at  all  for  a  reputation  no  longer  paints  impossible  mountains 
and  indefinite  trees,  or  sheets  of  water  that  look  like  “painted  sheets 
of  tin.”  These  things  are  well-nigh  impossible  nowadays,  and  that 
they  are  so  is  due  to  photography. 

Unfortunately  for  the  truth  of  this  didtum  there  is  abundant  probability 
that  with  this  increased  realism  in  art  photography  has  comparatively 
very  little  to  do  ;  that,  at  best,  its  part  in  bringing  this  about  is  quite 
secondary.  The  pre-Raphaelite  influence  of  men  like  Millais,  very  mode¬ 
rate  and  modified  though  that  influence  may  now  be,  is  really  at  the  root 
of  the  change,  which  is  doubtless  marked  enough  even  in  good  pictures 
meant  to  be  ideal.  Like  all  waves  of  change,  that  revival  of  realistic 
art  did  not  prove  able  to  carry  out  to  the  uttermost  extravagance  the 
fine  and  mainly -just  ideas  to  which  it  owed  its  origin.  It  could  not  sweep 
away  those  of  the  old  school,  but  it  entered  into  and  modified  it  even 
when  its  own  claims  were  most  contemned.  Consciously  or  unconsciously, 
nearly  all  artists  have  painted  in  some  degree  differently  since  that  new 
school  rose  up  than  they  did  before. 

And  probably  it  is  really  to  pre-Raphaelitism  that  photography  owes 
its  usefulness  to  the  artist.  Faithful  copies  of  real  objects  such  as  it 
gives  are  invaluable  to  those  who  honestly  desire  to  be  real,  but  we 
could  hardly  conceive  of  what  use  a  picture  of  a  fern  bank  or  a  hazel 
cover  could  ever  be  to  Sir  Francis  Grant,  say,  although  a  dog  or  a  chest¬ 
nut  horse  might  be  useful  even  to  him.  Had  not  that  new  enthusiasm 
risen  up  about  the  time  that  photography  did,  it  is  very  probable  that 
artists  would  despise  it  much  more  than  they  have  ever  done.  It  would 
be  useless  to  them  still,  and  being  also  a  mockery  of  tbeir  convention¬ 
alism  would  be  the  more  hated.  Who  could  care  for  the  details  of  a 
Gothic  tracery  if  the  art  we  delighted  in  was  that  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  ? 
Painting  owes  much  to  photography  no  doubt ;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  attribute  to  its  influence  in  a  direct  way  the  realism  which  now  more 
or  less  prevails.  Photography,  after  all,  gives  but  realism  of  form,  and 
realism  of  colour  must  always  be  the  artist’s  aim.  It  is  worthy  of  re¬ 
mark,  too— -and  the  pictures  which  Sir  Richard  Wallace  has  hung  in  the 
museum  at  Bethnal-green  bear  witness  to  the  fact — that  there  ivas  a  true 
pre-Raphaelitism  centuries  before  photography  was  born.  Some  of  the 
views  of  Venice  in  that  collection  are  perfectly  amazing  in  their  fidelity 
and  beauty,  revealing  a  patience  of  labour  to  which  modern  art  is  utterly 
a  stranger,  and  as  different  from  the  rather  “scamped ”  work  of  Raphael 
as  a  Titian  is  from  a  painted  signboard.  Not  that  Raphael’s  work  is  not 
wonderful.  It  is  often  marvellous  ;  but  his  hand  had  a  cunning  like 
Millais’,  and  what  might  be  a  virtue  in  him  became  too  often  a  vicious 
conventionalism  in  the  lesser  men  who  followed  in  his  footsteps. 

It  is,  therefore,  as  a  secondary  power  that  we  accept  photography  as 
a  teacher  of  the  artist ;  but  in  that  place  its  laws  are  very  rigid,  and 
there  is,  within  limits,  no  better  test  to  which  to  bring  a  painter’s  work 
than  this  prosaic  one. 

Now  at  the  very  threshold  almost  of  the  Exhibition  there  are  two 
landscapes  which  are  calculated  to  illustrate  what  we  say  remarkably 
by  their  very  contrast.  The  one  is  a  picture  styled  A  Lion  in  the  Path, 
by  P.  F.  Poole,  R.  A.  The  other  is  a  small  landscape  by  Waller  Paton, 
called  A  Mountain  Stream ,  Loch  Earnside.  It  is  a  good  many  years 
now  since  people  learnt  that  R.  A.’s  were  not  all  men  of  genius,  that  the 
Wards  of  the  Academy  might  draw  animals  in  a  way  that  a  Swiss  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Noah’s  ark  figures  would  scorn  to  imitate  ;  that  landscapes 
might  be  moonshiny  views  of  nowhere,  done  after  the  manner  of  a 
young  lady’s  sampler  at  a  boarding  school ;  and  that,  in  short,  every¬ 
thing,  even  genius,  was  supposed  to  succumb  to  the  “rules  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  art,”  as  expounded  by  the  academic  Olympians,  Fuseli 
and  others.  We  knew  that,  and  yet,  in  recent  years,  and  among 
photographers  at  least,  there  has  grown  up  a  feeling  that  even  an 
academician  was  expected  to  pay  some  respect  to  nature,  and  to  abstain 
from  painting  his  rocks  fluid  and  his  herbage  like  wet  seaweed,  or  his 
trees  like  tufts  of  broom  used  for  sweeping  chimneys,  shaken  out  and 
covered  with  “fluff.”  A  certain  correctness  of  drawing  was  looked 
for  ;  and  even  if  the  design  were  “fine,”  it  was  hoped  that  it  might  at 
least  suggest  nature.  How  vain  all  these  hopes  must  be  felt  to  be  by 
any  one  who  looks  at  this  picture  by  Mr.  Poole.  It  has  no  drawing  ; 
it  has  no  colour,  unless  it  be  soot  colour ;  and  it  is  destitute  of  any 
meaning.  We  can,  indeed,  guess  what  is  means,  for  we  are  told  ;  but 
the  picture  represents  a  low,  heavy  landscape  of  unearthly  character, 
ghostly  trees,  ghostly  rocks,  and  water  that  looks  like  the  stream  from 
a  dye-works  without  the  froth.  Along  this  landscape,  scattered  and 
without  force  or  unity  of  design,  there  winds  a  path,  and  on  the  path 
there  straddles  a  man  in  an  attitude  singularly  suggestive  of  that  of 
Burns  when  seeing  the  moon — 

“  To  count  her  horns  wi’  a'  my  power 
I  set  mysel’ ; 

But  whether  she  had  three  or  four 
I  couldna  tell.’’ 

He  is  flinging  himself  about  in  an  unheard-of  manner,  and  the  body 
looks  as  disjointed  as  the  landscape.  Beyond  this  strange  figure,  who, 
of  course,  with  a  true  regard  to  classic  principles  is  almost  in  puris 
naturalibus,  there  stauds  a  queer-looking  animal  which,  after  some  study, 
and  by  the  help  of  the  title  of  the  picture,  we  conclude  to  be  a  lion.  In 
coming  to  that  conclusion  we  are  however  forcibly  reminded  of  the  story 
Artemus  Ward  used  to  tell  when  showing  his  panorama.  “These 
animals,”  said  he,  “are  horses.  I  had  the  picture  three  months  in 


my  possession  before  I  knew,  and  at  last  my  artist  one  evening  drew 
me  aside  and  said  solemnly — ‘  I  can  conceal  it  from  you  no  longer,  tla-sa 
animals,  sir,  are  horses.’’  ”  But  for  the  name  we  should  barely  recognise 
the  lion.  He  is  roaring  apparently  in  a  very  mild  manner,  and  lift*  one 
foot,  that  looks  like  the  shaggy  hoof  of  a  dray-horse,  as  if  bent  upon 
“doing” for  the  inconsequent  biped  before  him.  The  picture,  we  presume 
is  an  allegory,  but  this  is  really  all  it  teaches;  it  lias  neither  too* 
gloom,  nor  sublimity.  Its  darkness  is  sooty.  It  lias  no  force.  We  can¬ 
not  therefore  commend  it  to  the  study  of  photographers  ;  they  will 
learn  nothing  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  Mr.  Poole  would  but  con¬ 
descend  be  might  learn  something  from  them  ;  and  even  by  studying 
the  artistic  compositions  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  might  come  to  produce 
something  which,  if  not  a  more  mysterious  allegory,  would  at  any  rate 
be  a  visible  fact. 

This  big  picture  is  hung  conspicuously  on  the  line— an  ugly  blotch  on 
the  wall.  A  little  nearer  the  door,  but  placed  in  the  top  row,  although 
a  much  smaller  picture,  is  the  other  one  we  have  named.  What  a  con¬ 
trast  it  presents  !  It  might  be  a  coloured  photograph,  yet  the  exquisite 
poetry  of  colour  which  is  in  it  makes  it  far  more  than  that.  It  is  so 
true  to  nature,  so  quiet  and  lovely  in  its  sunny  summer  colours,  that 
one  instinctively  feels  almost  as  if  one  knew  the  spot.  Sweet,  fresh 
bits  of  nature  like  this  are  amongst  the  most  charming  of  all  landscapes. 
Yet  how  simple  it  is  !  A  torrent  bed,  with  boulders,  and  the  water 
brawling  between  them.  The  young  foliage  of  birch  and  hazel,  the 
tints  and  tufts,  on  the  stones  in  the  crannies,  and  over  all  the  sunlight. 
It  is  very  simple,  and  yet  full  of  poetry,  because  it  aims  at  nothing 
beyond  the  beauty  that  the  eye  has  seen  when  gazing  at  the  spot.  The 
minuteness  with  which  it  is  drawn  is  strongly  suggestive  of  a  photo¬ 
graph,  and  is  probably  a  sign  of  the  use  to  which  photography  is  often 
put  by  the  artist ;  yet  the  picture  is  none  the  worse  for  that. 

A  kindred  picture  to  this  latter  is  Sam  Bough’s  View  in  Iona,  which  is 
also  hung  high — he  havingnomagiclettersattached  to  his  name— although 
it  is  well  worthy  of  a  better  place.  Here,  again,  the  first  feeling  is  that 
you  are  looking  at  a  coloured  enlargement  of  one  of  Wilson’s  views. 
It  is  so  plain,  so  bare,  so  faithful  to  the  facts.  But  it  has  the  poetry 
as  well.  Therein  lies  its  excellence.  One  can  always  test  that  more  or 
less  accurately  by  the  feelings  which  are  stirred  by  a  picture.  The 
facts  are  much,  but  the  facts  have  also  a  story  to  tell  could  one  but 
bear  and  see.  And  the  lesson  of  this  picture  is  loneliness,  or  rather 
aloneness.  You  are  looking  at  a  scene  quite  away  from  the  world- 
distant,  set  apart.  And  this  feeling  is  not  stirred  by  any  triclj  of  the 
artist.  The  island  is  not  wrapped  in  a  golden  haze.  On  the  contrary, 
the  sky  is  a  clear,  deep  blue,  with  rolling  clouds  floating  afar  over  the 
main.  The  sea  is  hard  almost  in  its  distinctness,  and  the  distant  coast 
line  is  by  no  means  hid.  It  is  just  such  a  day  one  often  sees  on  the 
western  coast  of  Scotland,  and  yet  the  strongest  feeling  that  it  raises 
up  in  the  gazer  is  that  there,  on  that  spot,  he  would  be  alone,  and  that 
it  would  be  something  sweet  and  heart-easing  to  be  so  there  alone. 
Probably  Mr.  Bough  also  used  photography  to  help  him — drew  the 
accuracy  of  his  rendering,  at  least,  from  the  study  of  photography — 
learnt  by  that  to  copy  what  he  saw  and  not  what  some  prosing  art 
teacher  told  him  to  see ;  but  the  poetry  is  his  own  none  the  less 
for  that. 

A  very  fine  landscape  of  another  kind  is  Andsell’s  Gathering  the  Herd. 

It  is,  of  course,  more  than  a  landscape  only,  being  also  a  remarkably- 
fine  study  of  the  small,  long-haired,  long-horned,  scraggy,  Highland 
cattle,  the  comic  shrewdness  of  whose  looks  he  has  rendered  to  per¬ 
fection.  But  to  us  the  chief  interest  is  at  present  the  landscape,  and 
we  have  to  call  attention  to  the  fine  way  in  which  the  mist  is  handled. 

It  is  coming  up  the  glen,  gradually  smothering  everything — coming  in 
gusty  flakes  nearer  and  nearer,  where  the  cattle  in  the  foreground  stand 
watching  the  shepherd  and  his  busy  dogs,  themselves  not  yet  within 
the  sweep.  The  picture  for  light,  for  atmospheric  and  general  effect,  is 
well  worth  looking  at  long.  You  see  at  once  that  it  is  evening,  and 
that  the  evening  is  to  be  cold  among  the  bills. 

A  similar  subject,  very  well  handled  also,  is  one  called  The  Graves  of 
our  Ain  Folks.  It  is  a  rough,  uncared-for  “God’s  acre”  on  a  bleak 
moor  amongst  the  hills.  The  early  sunlight  is  glinting  over  its  long, 
rank  grass  and  mouldering  headstones  through  the  fast  scattering  mist 
which  in  long  fleeces  breaks  away  and  creeps  up  the  sides  of  the  hills. 
The  dazzling  white,  where  a  flake  of  it  suddenly  drifts  into  a  sunbeam, 
is  a  charming  effect.  This  picture  should  be  studied  by  photographers 
who  delight  in  mountain  scenery,  for  such  morning  effects  are  really 
quite  common,  only  needing  the  watchful  eye  and  ready  hand  to  secure 
them ;  and  to  these  a  study  like  this  is  at  once  a  stimulus  and  an 
education. 

We  had  marked  several  more  pictures  of  this  class,  but  can  only 
notice  one  or  two,  for  space  will  fail.  One  is  a  view  of  some  rocks  on 
the  Devonshire  coast,  with  the  sea  beyond,  which  is  well  worth  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  wonderful  beauty  with  which  a  bit  of  very  wild  scenery 
is  painted,  and  also  for  the  lessons  it  gives  the  photographer  on  light¬ 
ing.  There  are  but  few  landscape  photographic  artists  who  really 
understand  how  to  light  a  subject  well,  and  this  is  probably  because  so 
few  of  the  profession  have  ever  been  led  to  study  form.  Roughly, 
■without  light  and  shade  there  is  no  discerning  the  form  of  anything, 
and  to  this  dictum  photographers  pay  often  too  little  heed.  Let  any¬ 
one  look  at  this  rocky  scene  and  observe  how  its  masses  are  thrown  out 
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by  the  sharp  shadows — how  bold  and  clear  every  crack  and  shelf  of  rock 
stands  out — and  then  ask  himself  how  it  is  done.  He  will  see  that  it  is 
solely  owing  to  the  way  the  sun  is  playing  on  it.  Had  the  light  been 
flat  on  the  view,  or  had  there  been  no  sunshine,  it  would  have  been  a 
most  dreary  sight. 

One  other  picture  is  of  the  allegorical  kind,  and  is  called  The  Lady  of 
Shalott.  We.  cite  it  as  a  warning  to  those  who  would  indulge  photo¬ 
graphically  in  this  sort  of  thing.  Here  is  a  boat  with  a  lady  lying  in  it 
flat  on  her  back.  The  boat  is,  of  course,  on  water — very  still,  very 
dark  water ;  and  the  water  is  surrounded  by  green — very  green — foliage. 
Some  ladies  gaze  down  on  the  figure  from  the  banks,  but  with  that 
dreamy  absence  of  emotion  which  is  supposed  best  to  befit  the  legendary 
age.  In  that  point  the  picture  is,  perhaps,  a  success ;  and  there  also  it 
might  be  easy  to  imitate  its  effects  photographically.  But  there  are 
other  things.  One  asks  the  questions — Which  way  does  the  lady  float  ? 
Has  she  landed,  or  is  she  sailing  by  ?  The  poem  says : — 

“  Lying,  robed  in  snowy  white 
That  loosely  flew  to  left  and  right, 

The  leaves  upon  her  falling  light. 

Through  the  noises  of  the  night 

She  floated  down  to  Camelot. 

And  as  the  boat  head  wound  along 
The  willowy  hills  and  fields  among, 

They  heard  her  singing  her  last  song, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott.” 

And  it  is  at  this  point  where  we  apparently  fall  in  with  her.  She  is 
not  dead,  and  the  women  seem  listening.  But  where  is  she  going? 
The  boat-head  is  turned  towards  the  land,  the  rudder  end  sticking  out 
across  the  stream  precisely  as  if  the  boat  were  going  to  ground;  but 
then  the  lady’s  hair  is  floating  in  the  water  precisely  as  if  the  boat  and 
she  were  going  end  first  down  stream.  The  water  is  too  dead  to  tell  by. 
We  have  only  the  hair  as  a  guide,  and  that  is  clearly  trailing  the  wrong 
way,  for  a  boat  could  never  go  down  stream  with  a  loose  rudder  first. 
The  absurdity  of  this  mistake  is  extremely  suggestive  of  similar  esca¬ 
pades  in  photography — like  the  view  we  have  heard  of,  representing  the 
angels  appearing  to  the  shepherds,  wherein  an  unlucky  shepherd,  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  group  with  a  “stuck-up”  collar  !-— One  can  only  hope 
that  this  artist  did  not  come  to  photography  for  his  idea.  For  the  rest, 
it  is  an  extremely  poor  picture — a  kind  of  far-off  imitation,  it  strikes 
us,  of  Millais’  Ophelia,  on  which  one  could  hardly  look  with  dry  eyes 
for  long.  This  one,  meant  to  be  wistful  and  dreamy  and  all  that  is 
poetic,  only  makes  one  laugh,  and  we  advise  the  artist  to  try  and  go 
down  a  stream  in  a  boat  left  to  itself  and  going  tail  first.  Even  if  we 
suppose  that  the  lady  had  come  to  the  end  of  her  journey,  how  could 
the  boat  touch  the  shore  going  unaided  against  the  stream  ?  It  is  an 
amusing  absurdity. 

Of  “subject”  pictures  we  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  speak. 
There  are  some  exceedingly  good  things  in  this  way  in  the  galleries, 
but  not  many  which  would  teach  any  special  lesson  to  the  photographer  ; 
therefore  we  the  less  reluctantly  let  them  alone.  There  is  no  photo¬ 
grapher  likely  to  try  such  a  subject  as  Mr.  Poynter’s  Dragon  of 
Wantley — a  picture  that  we  cannot  but  lament  over.  It  is  really 
horrible  in  its  ghastly  realism,  and  yet  it  is  a  grand  mistake.  The  labour 
spent  on  such  a  work  is,  to  our  mind,  essentially  labour  lost.  Yet  it 
is  better  than  At  the  Fountain — a  picture  in  three  panels,  most  carefully 
painted,  but  hopelessly  meaningless.  The  women  are  emphatically 
“still-life  studies,”  and  the  ground  tone  of  the  whole  is  cloisterish. 

There  are  some  fine  drawings  in  the  architectural  department, 
particularly  some  coloured  drawings  of  a  competitive  design  for  the  new 
Episcopal  Cathedral  at  Edinburgh,  by  Mr.  Burgess.  Whether  it  be 
from  the  colour  or  not  we  cannot  help  preferring  his  design  to  that  of 
Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  the  successful  one.  Mr.  Burgess’s  interior  particularly 
is  very  beautiful. 

Of  sculpture  there  is  not  much  of  a  striking  kind.  Perhaps  the  best 
thing  in  the  Exhibition  is  a  terra-cotta  statuette  of  a  lady  sitting — we 
find  we  have  omitted  its  number — in  an  extremely  easy  posture,  with 
her  arms  folded  and  a  book  across  her  knee.  La  Musique  and  La 
Peinture,  two  terra-cotta  figures,  by  J.  Dalou,  are  also  very  good,  and 
so  are  some  of  the  busts  ;  but  there  is  little  or  nothing  out  of  the  usual 
order  of  such  things,  and  we  must  perforce — good  or  not — dismiss  the 
subject.  Possibly  what  has  been  said  may  set  others  to  seek,  if  not 
now,  at  all  events  another  time,  and  self-found  ideas  will  be  better  than 
if  we  should  write  for  six  months  upon  the  subject ;  and  really  say 
something  all  the  time.  A.  J.  W. 


(Bur  (S internal  Cubit. 

— ♦ — 

A  New  Dry  Process.  By  M.  de  Constant. 

Dr.  Liesegang  has  favoured  us  with  a  pamphlet  in  which  is  described 
a  new  dry  process  which  M.  de  Constant  has  added  to  the  numerous 
processes  already  existing.  What  is  not  surprising,  the  author  starts 
on  the  assumption  that  in  albumen  is  found  the  best  basis  of  excellence 
for  dry-plate  work.  In  this  he  agrees  with  the  majority  of  dry-plate 
workers,  who  appear  to  differ  only  as  to  the  best  method  by  which  the 
albumen  can  be  utilised.  Without  being  rapid,  albumen  gives  the 
greatest  possible  delicacy  combined  with  certainty  of  results. 


M.  de  Constant  calls  his  process  the  “  albumino-gallic  process” 
(V alburnine  gallique),  and,  as  described  by  him,  it  is  certainly  one  of 
great  simplicity.  One  part  of  albumen  to  thirty-five  parts  of  water, 
with  half-a-gramme  of  gallic  acid  to  a  hundred  and  forty-two  cubic 
centimetres  of  this  diluted  albumen,  is  poured  over  a  well-washed  plate 
and  allowed  to  dry.  The  usual  alkaline  method  of  development  is  em¬ 
ployed.  Roughly  speaking;  the  proportions  given  above  are  one  grain 
of  gallic  acid  to  four  and  a-half  drachms  of  the  diluted  albumen. 


Utettinp  of  Soriefus. 


BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  20th  of  June  last.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  time  of  the  meeting  was  occupied  in  discussing 
matters  appertaining  to  the  Great  Exhibition.  These  discussions  can¬ 
not  have  mow  any  interest  for  our  readers,  and  we  therefore  pass  them 
by,  merely  remarking  that  the  enormous  pains  which  the  German  race 
has  been  at  to  make  it  a  success  ought  to  have  succeeded  better  than  has 
been  the  case.  But  greed  and  the  cholera  have  combined  to  make  the 
show  at  Vienna  a  failure  in  almost  every  sense — certainly  in  a  pecuniary 
one  ;  and  in  view  of  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  photographers  in 
Germany  have  spent  so  much  bootless  labour  over  it. 

The  subject  of  room,  &c.,  &c.,  debated  over  so  fully  for  four 
months  back,  being  once  again  disposed  of,  the  meeting  proceeded  to 
some  other  matters  of  business  which  we  may  now  notice  briefly,  hav¬ 
ing  small  space  at  our  command. 

Apropos  of  a  communication  by  Dr.  Hermanu  Krippendorf,  regard¬ 
ing  the  teaching  of  photography  in  schools,  it  was  remarked  that  it  was 
a  good  sign  of  the  times  to  find  eminent  teachers  thus  taking  up  photo¬ 
graphy  with  a  view  to  making  it  a  subject  with  which  the  young  might 
be  generally  familiar. 

Dr.  Zenker,  however,  was  of  opinion  that,  however  valuable  such  a 
branch  of  study  might  be  for  trade  schools,  it  was  not  one  which  could 
be  introduced  with  any  advantage  in  gymnasiums  or  grammar  schools. 
This  opinion  was  apparently  in  accordance  with  the  general  sentiment, 
but 

Herr  Petscii  said  that,  although  it  might  be  undesirable  to  make  the 
art  a  subject  of  study  in  school,  it  would  make  an  excellent  occupa¬ 
tion  for  leisure  hours  out  of  it. 

[The  question  is  one  which  could  hardly  have  been  raised  anywhere 
out  of  Germany.  It  shows  the  intense  care  for  the  practical  which  ibis 
people  possesses.  Their  education  is  more  and  more  a  vigorous  outshut- 
ting  of  the  ideal — an  intense  devotion  to  the  actual  expediency  of  the 
hour;  so  much  so,  that  your  German  quack  and  swindler  will  know 
his  half-dozen  modern  languages,  and  be  able  to  use  them  as  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  his  schemes  with  even  more  facility  than  the  American  gang 
of  forgers.] 

The  subject  was  gravely  discussed  for  some  time,  and  elicited  some 
enthusiastic  expressions  of  devotion  to  the  art,  which  some  seemed  to 
think  ought  to  be  taught  in  season  and  out  of  season,  as  if  life  depended 
on  it.  At  the  same  time  the  contention  made  by  Herr  Petsch  is  one 
worth  considering  in  this  country,  where  so  many  complaints  have  been 
made  over  the  inefficiency  of  photographic  assistants.  He  urged,  in 
effect,  that  if  it  were  not  possible  at  once  to  establish  photographic 
departments  in  connection  with  trade  schools,  the  study  of  technical 
subjects  of  an  allied  kind  ought  to  be  carefully  seen  to,  and  special 
attention  ought  to  be  given  to  the  study  of  art,  so  that  by  learning 
drawing  and  soforth  an  authentic  and  artistic  faculty  might  be  de¬ 
veloped.  It  would  then  be  comparatively  easy  to  superadd  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  photography,  were  such  desired.  Some,  however,  w'ere  of 
opinion  that  drawing  owed  quite  as  much  to  photography  as  photography 
to  drawing, 

The  Secretary  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  practical  photographic 
experiments  had  the  same  right  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  curri¬ 
culum  of  schools  as  any  other  department  of  applied  science.  His 
brother  (a  teacher  of  physics  and  mathematics)  had  given  his  attention 
to  photography  as  a  branch  of  tuition  with  such  success  that  not  a  few 
of  his  scholars,  considerable  though  the  cost  was,  had  provided  them¬ 
selves  with  photographic  apparatus.  That  this  Mas  not  ofteuer  the 
case  was  perhaps  due  to  the  general  unfamiliarity  amongst  teachers 
with  the  photographic  art.  Their  ignorance  led  them  to  avoid  such 
experiments  as  photography  could  best  carry  out  to  the  no  small  detri¬ 
ment  of  their  pupils.  In  support  of  the  opinion  of  Herr  Le  Coq  he  said, 
further,  that  it  was  not  merely  to  such  as  were  to  follow  photography 
as  a  profession  that  this  education  would  be  of  value,  but  that  also 
amateurs  would  be  greatly  benefited  thereby,  and  find  the  way  not  a 
little  smoothed  for  them,  as  well  as  their  estimate  of  the  quality  of  a 
photograph  rendered  more  broad,  more  intelligent.  An  intelligent  and 
skilful  amateur  who  gave  money  and  energy,  and  took  delight  in  the 
study  of  photography,  was  a  most  valuable  helper  of  the  progress  of  the 
art,  and  from  such  many  most  important  discoveries  had  come.  In  Eng¬ 
land  particularly,  where  amateurs  are  held  in  far  greater  esteem  than 
in  Germany,  this  has  often  been  the  case. 
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Several  photographs  were  presented  to  the  Society  for  its  collection 
of  landscapes,  or  wandermappe,  and  shortly  after  the  meeting  was 
adjourned. 


cComspflntmtte. 

— ♦ — 

Photo-Hyalotypie. — Photo-Polychromy.— Large  Stereoscopes. — 

Backing  for  Transparencies. — Moist  Collodion  Process. — 

What  to  do  with  New  Inventions. 

What  is  Photo-Hyalotypie?  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not  know  ;  but 
if  any  of  my  readers  are  curious  on  the  subject  they  may  gain  some 
information  by  applying  to  M.  Georges,  No.  29,  Rue  Belfond,  Paris, 
who  advertises  specimens  printed  in  fatty  ink  by  this  process  in 
beautiful  half-tone,  post  free,  for  one  franc  ;  and  also  his  list  of  prices. 
In  what  does  the  difference  consist,  then,  between  photo-hyalotypie 
and  heliotype  ?  It  may  be  worth  while  for  some  of  my  readers  to 
ascertain. 

M.  Leon  Vidal  has  given  us  a  clue  to  his  mode  of  printing  portraits 
in  colours  by  the  process  of  plioto-polychromie. 

Referring  to  one  of  his  most  complex  and  perfect  productions  in  this 
style,  he  says  that  only  five  different  colours  were  employed,  and  that 
a  marked  superiority  will  be  perceived  in  this  coloured  print  over  one 
in  chloride  of  silver  from  the  same  negative.  It  is  more  lifelike ;  even 
the  most  delicate  tints  and  gradations  of  the  original  have  been 
preserved  ;  and  any  one  ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  this  coloured 
portrait  had  been  produced  would  declare  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  clever 
artist,  accustomed  to  execute  miniatures  with  the  utmost  delicay  and 
precision. 

The  five  negatives  required  for  the  purpose  were  obtained  from  a 
positive,  by  contact  with  five  of  M.  Stebbing’s  dry  plates  ;  and  what 
are  called  the  “reserves,”  or  blockings  out,  were  performed  in  a  very 
rapid  and  simple  manner. 

In  the  first  negative  the  reserve  contained  only  the  background,  and 
whatever  was  shown  in  the  model ;  for  instance,  the  hair,  pupils,  eye¬ 
brows,  &c.  In  the  second  negative  nothing  but  flesh-colour  was 
retained.  In  the  third  was  comprised  the  dress,  and  that  part  of  it 
covered  with  lace.  In  the  fourth  the  lace  and  black  collar  were 
reserved.  In  the  fifth  the  entire  impression  of  the  original  negative, 
in  a  colour  clear  and  transparent,  and  preserving  all  the  various 
gradations  of  shade. 

The  palette  of  the  polychromatic  artist  comprises  all  the"  different 
colours  of  the  palette  of  the  painter ;  and  having  made  his  various 
mixtures  to  suit  his  negatives  which  have  been  stopped  out,  he  coats  the 
required  number  of  papers  with  the  respective  pigments,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  excite  and  expose  them,  as  in  common  carbon  printing.  The 
rest  of  the  operation  will  be  understood  from  what  I  have  said  in  a 
previous  letter. 

M.  Vidal  treats  the  difficulties  of  the  process,  real  or  imaginary,  in  a 
tone  of  utter  contempt.  He  has  found  none  himself,  and  is  most  san¬ 
guine  respecting  the  future  utility  of  it  to  professional  portraitists. 

A  little  reflection  will,  I  think,  show  how  the  most  perfect  gradations 
and  blendings  of  colour  may  be  effected  by  the  means  described.  The 
principle  of  the  method  seems  to  be  correct,  and  I  quite  expect  that 
some  day  both  portraits  and  views  in  photo-polychrome  will  be  largely 
introduced. 

M.  Vidal  tells  me  that  he  has  experimented  with  perfect  success  upon 
glass,  and  has  produced  beautiful  transparencies  in  colours  for  the 
stereoscope.  How  fine  these  would  be  on  a  large  scale — say  five  or  six 
inches  wide — instead  of  the  common  size  of  stereo,  pictures  ! 

As  a  proof  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  new  process,  its  author  tells 
us  that  one  day  lately  he  began  and  finished  twelve  portraits  of  his 
mother,  measuring  the  respective  exposures,  and  completing  the  whole 
without  help  from  any  one  ;  whilst  on  the  same  day  he  wrote  nume¬ 
rous  letters,  printed  several  other  proofs,  went  for  a  row  on  the  sea,  &c. ! 
—  from  which,  he  says,  one  may  judge  how  much  could  be  done  in  a  day 
by  a  professional  photographer  with  a  complete  organisation  and  staff 
of  assistants.  Even  the  most  humble  professional,  taking  but  a  dozen 
coloured  prints  in  a  day,  without  an  assistant,  might  make  a  good  thing 
of  it. 

In  France  M.  Ernest  Lacan,  who  is  a  thoroughly  sensible  and  busi¬ 
ness-like  man,  and  not  one  likely  to  lead  his  readers  astray,  strongly 
urges  them  to  give  this  new  process  their  serious  attention. 


I  have  had,  oddly  enough,  since  I  came  to  England  several  letters 
from  various  quarters  on  the  subject  of  my  large  stereoscopes.  M. 
Puech,  of  Paris,  writing  to  me  the  other  day,  said: — 

“I  have  examined  with  the  greatest  interest  the  stereoscopes  which  y  ,u 
have  sent  me.  I  find  them  perfect  in  all  respects.” 

He  refers  to  two  new  stereoscopes  for  viewing  paper  prints  four  and 
a-half  inches  wide,  which  certainly  answered  capitally.  I  have  no 
wish  to  keep  the  plan  on  which  they  are  made  a  secret,  but  will  publish 
it,  with  a  working  diagram  and  full  particulars,  as  soon  as  general 
interest  is  excited  in  the  subject.  There  will  be  no  need  to  discuss  the 
principle  of  construction  on  theoretical  grounds,  because  the  instrument 
has  been  made  and  found  to  answer.  Everyone  to  whom  I  have  shown 
it  approves  of  it.  All  admit  that  the  effect  is  very  fine,  and  that  ihe 
eyes  are  not  fatigued  by  looking  through  it. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  of  Liverpool,  strongly  recommends,  as  a  backing 
for  glass  transparencies,  glass  flashed  with  a  mixture  of  hydrofluoric 
and  sulphuric  acids.  He  gave  me  some  pieces  to  compare  with  common 
ground  glass,  and  certainly  the  grain  is  much  finer.  The  acids  must  be 
kept  in  a  gutta-percha  bottle,  with  a  plug  of  the  same,  and  the  glass 
plates  must  be  laid  in  a  tray  of  gutta-percha  when  they  are  applied  to 
it.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  the  acids  touch  the  lingers,  for  a 
disagreeable  ulcer  might  be  the  result. 

Our  Editors  have  expressed  so  favourable  an  opinion  (see  page  394) 
of  some  negatives  of  mine  by  the  moist  collodion  process  that  I  h  ave 
thought  it  well,  before  the  season  closes  for  out-of-door  work,  to  add  a 
short  separate  article  on  this  subject.  One  of  the  twelve  negatives  sent 
to  them  is  taken  with  the  same  collodion  and  bath  as  the  others,  but 
developed  at  once  with  iron  in  the  usual  way.  I  sent  it  for  the  sake  of 
comparison  with  the  others,  and  just  to  show  that  the  common  wet  pro¬ 
cess  did  not  give  a  better  result,  although,  of  course,  the  exposure  was 
shorter.  The  failures  which  I  had  with  the  process  arose,  I  believe, 
from  insufficient  washing  of  the  plates. 

One  of  the  questions  which  is  just  now  agitating  our  photographic 
community  is — What  is  a  man  to  do  with  an  invention  or  discovery 
which  he  may  make  in  our  art,  or  with  a  process  which  he  may  bring  to  a 
higher  state  of  perfection,  after  much  fag  and  expense,  probably,  incurred 
in  experimenting  ?  Is  he  to  sell  it,  give  it  away,  or  keep  it  to  himself  ? 

The  question  must,  I  think,  be  regarded  separately  from  two  different 
standpoints— one  at  the]  earth’s  surface,  the  other  at  a  higher  level. 
Let  us  regard  it  first  from  the  lower  standpoint. 

A  man  takes  up  photography  as  a  hobby  or  a  profession,  and  becomes 
seriously  interested  in  it.  He  buys  apparatus,  chemicals,  manuals  of 
the  art,  for  which  he  pays  in  current  coin  of  the  realm,  and  he  sub¬ 
scribes  to  photographic  journals  on  the  like  terms.  Having  thus  paid 
his  money,  he  has  a  right — has  he  not  ? — to  expect  the  quid  pro  quo.  And 
he  may  argue  that  the  transactions  leave  no  room  for  any  sentiment  of 
gratitude  on  his  part  towards  the  photographic  community.  This  being 
conceded,  let  us  suppose  that  in  using  the  materials  and  information 
which  he  has  acquired  by  purchase  he  hits  upon  a  new  discovery,  in¬ 
vents  a  new  piece  of  apparatus,  or  perfects  an  incomplete  process — what 
then  ?  May  he  not  offer  it  for  sale,  if  he  like,  or  keep  it  to  himself,  if 
he  prefer  it,  without  being  called  over  the  coals  for  not  giving  it  away? 
In  strict  justice  this  must  be  conceded,  for  a  man  may  do  what  he  likes 
with  his  own.  [Even  supposing  our  inventive  friend  to  be  a  member  of 
a  photographic  society  or  club,  still  if  the  conditions  of  such  member¬ 
ship  do  not  involve  the  publication  of  whatever  a  member  may  discover 
in  the  art,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  likes  with  it. 

Thus  far  we  have  only  dealt  with  truisms  which  no  one  can  deny  ; 
and  from  the  lower  standpoint  a  man  does  not  appear  to  be  bound  to 
act  with  generosity  towards  his  fellows.  But  let  us  now  ascend  to  the 
higher  level,  and  see  what  aspect  the  question  presents  from  thence. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  the  world  is  entirely  selfish,  and  that 
we  are  justified  in  treating  it  as  such  in  any  transaction  that  we  may 
have  with  it.  But  is  this  really  the  case  ?  Is  the  world  so  utterly 
selfish  as  some  people  try  to  make  it  out  ?  I  think  not — at  least  I  have 
never  found  it  so  myself  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  good-natured 
world,  and  in  general  ready  to  help  a  man  in  distress.  It  has  two 
sides,  in  fact,  and  we  must  not  close  our  eyes  entirely  to  its  bright  side. 
We  are  all  dependent  one  upon  another,  and  must  be  generous  as  well 
as  just.  No  doubt  in  the  struggle  for  life  it  is  necessary  that  men 
should  be  selfish  to  a  certain  extent,  or  the  race  would  die  out ;  but  so 
it  would  if  unmitigated  selfishness  were  to  prevail.  We  must,  therefore, 
with  common  sense  at  the  helm,  strive  to  steer  a  middle  course  between 
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foolish  generosity  on  the  one  hand— which  is  a  sort  of  dissipation— and 
exaggerated  selfishness  on  the  other.  Having  fairly  looked  after  our 
own  interests,  we  must  consider,  in  the  next  place,  the  interests  of 
others.  If  we  do  not,  depend  upon  it  a  time  will  come  when  a  still 
small  voice  within  us  will  make  itself  heard  in  disapproval  of  our 
conduct,  however  we  may  strive  to  reason  it  down. 

But  generosity  is  a  virtue  which,  if  it  impel  an  inventor  to  publish, 
should  also  impel  the  public  to  reward.  We  must  never  forget  this  : — 
It  is  just  as  wrong  to  treat  an  inventor  ungenerously  as  for  him  to 
keep  his  secret,  or  demand  an  exorbitant  price  for  it.  It  is,  I  think,  a 
certain  want  of  generosity  on  both  sides — on  the  side  of  the  photographic 
public  as  well  as  on  that  of  inventors — which  has  brought  about  the 
present  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  in  our  art,  as  regards  their  mutual 
relation  ;  and  I  vei’ily  believe  that  if  the  public  were  not  so  ready  to 
pick  holes  in,  and  find  fault  with,  what  is  often  generously  presented  to 
it,  we  should  hear  less  of  secret  dodges  and  of  processes  offered  for  sale. 

Stoak  Vicarage,  Chester,  August  29,  1873.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

P.S. — Owing  to  the  corrected  proof  of  my  last  letter  not  having 
reached  the  printers  in  time,  the  following  errata  must  be  noticed : — 
In  several  places  for  “  mortific  ”  read  “  morbific;”  and,  in  the  thirteenth 
paragraph,  for  “mortific  forms  ”  read  “morbific  germs.” — T.  S. 

— ♦ — 

THE  COFFEE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  last  number  “  Subaltern  ”  lays  his  difficulties 
before  you  respecting  his  failure  in  his  experiments  with  the  coffee 
process.  Having  successfully  worked  that  process  myself  I  feel  no 
difficulty  in  pointing  out  to  him  the  causes  of  his  failure.  I  have  never 
any  difficulty  myself ;  for,  with  ordinary  care,  I  can  feel  certain  that 
every  plate  I  prepare  will  produce  a  good  negative. 

My  modus  operandi  is  as  follows  I  prepare  my  plates  with  a  sub¬ 
stratum  of  diluted  albumen.  The  coffee,  prepared  in  the  usual  way, 
should  be  moderately  strong,  and  to  every  ounce  of  coffee  should  be 
added  eight  or  ten  minims  of  strong  liquid  ammonia.  I  filter  this 
through  blotting-paper.  The  collodion  I  most  commonly  use  is  Maw- 
son’s  ;  but  to  this  I  add  a  little  free  iodine,  sufficient  to  make  it  the 
colour  of  brown  sherry.  After  sensitising  the  plate  in  the  ordinary  way 
I  place  it  in  a  bath  of  distilled  water,  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  plate. 
I  let  it  remain  till  I  have  prepared  another  plate  and  placed  it  in  the 
nitrate  bath,  when  I  take  the  first  plate,  and  lift  it  up  a  few  times  till 
all  greasiness  has  disappeared,  but  no  longer  ;  for  the  more  free  nitrate 
is  left  in  the  film  the  better.  I  then  take  it  out  and  let  it  drip  on  the  plate 
rack.  In  the  meantime  I  take  the  other  plate  from  the  nitrate  bath,  and 
immerse  it  as  before  in  the  bath  of  distilled  water.  I  then  prepare 
another  plate  for  the  nitrate  bath,  and  after  immersing  it  in  the  bath  I 
take  the  first  plate  from  the  rack  and  pour  over  it  some  of  the  prepared 
coffee,  pouring  it  off  and  on  into  a  developing  glass.  (This  coffee  should 
not  be  used  a  second  time. )  Having  done  this  some  three  or  four  times,  I 
then  immerse  the  plate  in  a  deep  dish  of  water,  moving  it  up  and  down 
in  the  water  several  times,  after  which  I  pour  from  a  half-pint  to  a  pint 
of  rain  water  on  the  plate  and  place  it  in  the  rack  to  drain  and  dry.  If 
“Subaltern”  will  try  this  method  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
good  sensitive  plates,  and  plates  that  will  keep  good  for  many  months. 

I  prefer  using  a  bath  that  is  slightly  acid,  and  the  strength  about 
thirty  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  length  of  exposure  will  of  course  depend 
upon  the  kind  of  lens  used  and  the  amount  of  light  thrown  upon  the 
prepared  plate  ;  but,  if  all  the  details  of  the  view  be  clearly  and 
distinctly  visible  on  the  ground  glass,  about  three  or  four  minutes’  expo¬ 
sure  on  a  moderately  bright  day  will  in  general  be  sufficient.  With  a 
doublemombination  lens  a  few  seconds’  exposure  will  be  sufficient. 

I  generally  develope  in  the  first  place  with  an  alkaline  pyro. ,  especially 
if  the  view  be  taken  on  a  dull  day,  or  if  the  foliage  be  of  a  dark  kind; 
but  for  distant  views  I  prefer  the  acidified  developer  only. 

I  may  here  remark  that,  although  coffee  answers  well,  an  extract 
from  a  variety  of  other  organic  substances  will  answer  equally  well, 
such  as  liquorice,  malt  liquor,  water  in  which  vegetables  have  been 
boiled,  or  fish  or  flesh  meat — indeed,  almost  anything  that  is  not  acid. 

Hoping  these  remarks  may  help  “Subaltern”  out  of  his  difficulties, 
— I  am,  yours,  &c. ,  George  L.  Burge. 

Barton-on-Humber,  August  29,  1873. 

P.S. — If  “ Subaltern”  will  compare  my  modus  operandi  with  his  own 
he  will  find  that  the  principal  cause  of  his  failure  is  the  over-washing 
his  plates  before  applying  the  coffee  ;  and,  secondly,  he  has  not  added 
any  liquid  ammonia  to  his  coffee.  In  the  development  he  has  omitted 
to  add,  as  he  should  have  done,  two  or  three  drops  of  liquid  ammonia 
to  the  ounce  of  plain  pyro.  After  washing  off  the  alkaline  developer 
he  should  have  applied  an  acid  developer,  three  grains  of  pyro.,  one 
and  a-half  grain  of  citric  acid,  a  few  drops  of  a  forty-grain  silver  solu¬ 
tion,  either  with  or  without  acetic  acid.  But  no  citric  acid  should  be 
added  to  the  silver  solution  unless  it  be  strong  enough  to  dissolve  the 
citric  acid.  “Subaltern”  might  save  himself  the  trouble  of  backing  the 
plates,  as  it  not  at  all  necessary. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  there  are  many  exhibitors  who  are  not  members  of 
the  London  Photographic  Society,  will  you  kindly  grant  me  permission 
to  make  known  to  them,  through  the  medium  of  your  Journal,  the 
particulars  relating  to  the  next  Exhibition  of  the  Society.  I  may 
mention  that  the  co-operation  of  many  of  the  foreign  societies  has  been 
invited  this  year  (including  those  of  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Marseilles, 
&c. ),  and  there  is  every  prospect,  therefore,  that  the  gathering  will  be  a 
brilliant  one. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  Hon.  Sec. 
War  Department,  Woolwich,  Sept.  1,  1873. 

Photographic  Society  of  London. 

9,  Conduit- street,  W.,  August  28,  1873. 
The  Exhibition  of  the  Society  will  he  held  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  5,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W. 

It  will  be  inaugurated  by  a  conversazione,  open  to  members  and  their  friends, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  at  7  p.m.,  the  21st  of  October.  It  will  remain  open  daily, 
from  9  £.m.  till  dusk,  until  Saturday,  the  loth  of  November.  The  evenings 
during  which  the  Exhibition  will  be  open  will  be  announced  subsequently. 

Members  will  be  supplied  with  tickets  to  admit  their  friends.  An  admission 
fee  will  be  charged  to  all  not  provided  with  tickets. 

Pictures  for  exhibition  must  be  forwarded  (carriage  paid)  to  the  Gallery,  5, 
Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Photographic 
Society,  not  later  than  Wednesday,  the  loth  of  October,  accompanied  by  a 
letter  of  advice. 

Each  frame  should  have  the  artist’s  name  and  the  subject  written  on  the 
front,  to  appear  in  the  catalogue. 

No  picture  will  be  admitted  in  an  Oxford  frame. 

No  picture  previously  exhibited  in  London  will  be  admitted. 

As  regards  coloured  photographs,  none  will  be  received  in  which  the  print 
has  been  treated  so  as  to  be  no  longer  a  photograph  but  rather  a  painting. 

Not  more  than  one  frame  of  a  dozen  carte- de-visite  or  cabinet  pictures  can  be 
received  from  any  intending  exhibitor. 

No  pictures  whatever  can  be  received  after  the  day  fixed  for  their  reception. 

Medals  will  be  awarded  to  exhibitors  of  the  following  productions :  —  1.  For 
that  picture  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  shall  display  the  greatest 
general  excellence.  2.  For  the  best  landscape.  3.  For  the  best  portrait.  4. 
For  the  best  single-figure  study.  5.  For  the  best  enlargement.  6.  For  the 
best  genre  picture.  7.  For  the  best  photo-mechanical  print.  8.  For  the  best 
study  of  animal  life.  9.  For  the  best  instantaneous  picture.  10.  For  the  best 
six  enamels. 

Three  medals  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  j  ury  for  any  novelty  or 
other  form  of  excellence  in  process,  apparatus,  or  result. 

The  jury  have  the  right  of  withholding  any  of  the  above  medals. 

The  pictures  competing  for  the  Crawshay  Prizes  will  be  received  and  hung 
in  the  Society’s  Exhibition.  They  must  be  delivered  not  later  than  the  loth  of 
October,  and  bear  in  front  the  words  “  Crawshay  Prizes.” 

Particulars  of  the  Crawshay  Prizes  are  annexed;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Society  is  not  responsible  for  the  award,  which  will  be  made  by  a 
jury  nominated  by  the  donor.  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  Hon.  Sec. 

The  Crawshay  Prizes. 

The  undermentioned  prizes  will  be  given  by  Robert  Crawshay,  Esq.,  of 
Cyfarthfa  Castle,  Merthyr  Tydvil : — A  prize  of  £50  for  the  best  collection  of 
three  photographs  of  heads  taken  direct  from  life,  the  size  of  the  picture  being 
not  less  than  20  X  16  inches,  and  the  head  not  less  than  8  inches  from  the  top 
of  the  forehead  to  the  bottom  of  the  chin.  Heads  more  than  half-an-inch  less 
than  this  measure  will  be  disqualified. 

A  prize  of  £25  for  the  second  best  collection  of  three  photographs  of  heads, 
as  above. 

A  prize  of  £25  for  the  best  collection  of  three  photographs  of  heads  taken 
direct  from  life,  the  size  of  the  picture  being  not  less  than  15  X  12  inches,  the 
head  not  less  than  5|  inches. 

A  prize  of  £12  for  the  second  best  collection,  as  above. 

A  prize  of  £25  for  the  best  enlargements,  not  less  than  20  X  16  inches,  by 
any  method.  Slight  touching  or  spotting  (such  as  is  now  customary  to  apply 
to  negatives  and  prints  that  are  not  professedly  retouched)  allowed,  but  worked - 
up  prints  will  be  disqualified. 

Any  method  of  enlarging  may  be  adopted ;  but  it  should  be  stated  whether 
the  prints  are  printed  out  or  developed,  and  whether  produced  from  enlarged 
negatives  or  enlarged  in  printing.  As  the  production  of  good  enlargements 
depends  more  essentially  on  the  method  employed  than  most  other  operations 
in  photography,  it  is  desirable  that  such  details  of  the  method  as  may  be  con¬ 
venient  to  the  competitors  to  state  should  accompany  the  example;  but  the 
forwarding  of  such  details  is  not  a  condition  of  the  competition. 


BATHS  FOR  SILVER  SOLUTIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  some  time  ago  advocated  waxed  baths  of  wood 
for  the  negative  nitrate  bath ;  and  as  a  proof  of  their  utility  I  send  you 
a  negative  made  with  a  thirty-grain  bath  kept  continuously  now  for 
about  six  weeks  in  such  a  bath. 

The  negative  is  slightly  under-exposed,  taken  with  a  new  collodion, 
and  developed  with  a  forty-grain  developer,  and  with  thirty  minims  of 
acetic  acid — all  conditions  to  provoke  fog  ;  and  in  addition  it  had  to  wait 
some  time  for  a  break  of  sunshine. 

The  bath  has  been  from  the  beginning  slightly  acid  with  nitric  acid. 
— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  J.  Stillman. 

S,  Altenburg  Gardens,  Clapham,  September  2,  1873. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPENSATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Stillman  is  exceedingly  facetious  on  the  subject  of 
anonymous  letters  ;  perhaps  he  never  writes  anonymous  letters  himself. 
If  he  do  not  like  the  practice  he  may  abstain — nothing  is  easier  ;  hut, 
as  I  have  not  attacked  him,  either  openly  or  “covertly,”  he  makes  his 
own  discomfort  if  he  do  not  like  what  I  have  to  say  in  reply  to  him. 

But,  stay  !  he  is  one  of  the  shining  lights  of  the  Photographic 
Society,  and  his  American  loyalty  to  the  British  institution  is- 
awakened.  I  wish  him  joy  of  his  company,  and  the  Society  all  the 
consolation  it  can  get  out  of  him.  He  is,  I  believe,  one  of  those  inven¬ 
tors  whom  “Iconodast”  mentions,  who  contrive  modifications  of  other 
people’s  ideas,  and  make  a  great  cackling  over  the  results  which, 
strangely  enough,  no  one  else  is  able  to  obtain  after  him  ;  and  has  got 
up  a  process  which,  like  many  others,  no  one  but  the  inventor  can  do 
anything  with,  and  even  he  can  only  succeed,  it  seems,  now  and  then. 

It  is  odd  that  these  young  inventors,  like  young  hens,  make  the  most 
frightful  disturbance  about  their  first  parturition,  while  those  who 
really  do  something  are  far  more  modest  and  far  less  noticed. 

Mr.  Stillman  would  do  equally  well — perhaps  better — if  he  learned  to 
work  some  good  process  practically,  and  was  not  obliged  to  use  some¬ 
body’s  commercial  plates  when  he  goes  out  for  a  day’s  photographing, 
as  he  informs  us  he  does.  He  is  one  of  those  who  are  “  nothing  if  not 
critical;”  but  he  cannot  stand  his  own  tests. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
September  2,  1873.  Scrutator. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


ifsp*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 

J.  Beckett. — We  shall  write  to  you. 

X.  Y.  Z.—The  prints  are  all  under-toned.  The  remedy  is  obvious. 

E.  P.  (Bury). — The  mark  in  question  is  the  trade  mark  ’  of  the  wholesale 
dealer — not  that  of  the  maker. 

Querist. — A  strong  solution  of  chrome  alum  possesses  a  fine  blue  colour  when 
cold,  but  when  warmed  the  colour  becomes  green. 

Beginner.— Four  feet  of  opaque  covering  over  the  sitter’s  head  will  be  quite 
enough.  You  may  try  three  feet;  but  We  fear  it  will  produce  an  excess  of 
top  light. 

M.  O’Connor. — The  Almanac  for  1873  was  published  in  January,  and  is  now 
out  of  print.  Copies  may  still  be  procured  at  the  dealers.  You  will  find  in 
it  all  the  information  now  asked  for. 

D.  Andress. — None  of  the  lenses  in  a  quarter-plate  portrait  combination  can 
be  of  service  in  the  construction  of  a  telescope.  Any  optician  will  supply 
you  with  lenses  suited  for  this  purpose. 

P.  C.  Remondini  (Genoa).— Hughes’s  Principles  and  Practice  of  Photography 
is  at  present  “  out  of  print ;”  but  anew  edition  is  now  in  the  printer’s  hands. 
The  other  work  ordered  has  been  forwarded  per  post. 

G.  Bell. — The  albumeniser  named  is  not  a  myth  but  a  reality,  and  we  cannot 
account  for  his  not  attending  to  your  letters.  N  ot  having  used  any  of  his 
productions,  we  can  give  no  opinion  from  personal  experience. 

A.  B. — The  chip  on  the  edge  of  the  lens  will  not  prove  so  detrimental  as  you 
imagine.  It  is  of  vital  importance,  however,  that  it  be  completely  stopped  by 
means  of  black  varnish,  so  as  to  prevent  any  light  getting  through  it. 

GEorge  Angus.— One  of  the  simplest,  and  probably  the  best,  means  of  over¬ 
coming  the  greasy,  repellent  nature  of  the  surface  of  albumenised  paper  when 
water-colours  are  about  to  be  applied  is  to  apply  the  tongue— in  other  words, 
to  lick  it. 

Subaltern. — Dissolve  the  shellac  by  placing  the  bottle  in  hot  water.  Some 
then  add  a  little  coarse  and  well-washed  sand,  made  slightly  warm,  followed) 
if  necessary,  by  the  addition  of  a  little  spirits  of  turpentine.  We  have 
never  had  occasion  to  add  this. 

J.  S.  Grant. — Glass  may  be  platinised  by  applying  a  coating  of  chloride  of 
platinum,  essence  of  lavender,  litharge,  and  borate  of  lead.  This  is  applied 
by  means  of  a  camel’s-hair  brush,  and  the  glass  is  then  heated  in  a  muffle. 
A  beautifully-polished  reflecting  surface  will  be  the  result. 

G.  S.  (New  York). — The  changing-box  invented  by  you  is  already  well  known 
and  extensively  used  in  this  country  ;  none  the  less  credit  is  due  to  you, 
however,  for  re-inventing  it.  We,  in  common  with  most  dry-plate  workers  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  prefer  using  double  dark  slides,  as  we  imagine  they 
are  both  more  convenient  and  occupy  less  space. 

II.  B.  Berkeley. — We  handed  your  letter  to  Mr.  Stillman,  who  has  of  late 
been  trying  several  experiments  in  the  same  direction  as  yourself,  viz.,  in 
redissolving  precipitated  pyroxyline.  He  says  that  by  the  washing  much 
pyroxyline  is  removed;  and  he  is  also  well  aware  of  the  tendency  of  the 
organic  matter^  you  added  to  cause  just  such  a  precipitation  as  did  take 
place. 

P.  P.— The  directions  we  have  given  for  the  production  of  carbon  transparencies 
for  the  magic  lantern  apply  equally  to  the  case  of  transparencies  for  producing 
enlarged  negatives.  Sensitise  the  carbonated  paper  or  tissue  in  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  with  one  part  of 
water.  See  that  the  time  of  immersion  in  this  solution  be  not  allowed  to 
exceed  a  few  seconds.  Expose  it,  when  dry,  under  the  negative  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  would  be  required  if  the  object  were  merely  to  produce  a 
good  carbon  print  on  paper. 

Received. — Negretti  and  Zambra’s  Encyclopaedic  Catalogue  (in  our  next); 
Amateur  (Carmarthen);  H,  C.  J.  (Norwich);  W.  B.  Bolton. 


An  Improved  Camera. — Mr.  Stillman  has  shown  us  a  new  camera 
for  10  x  10  pictures  which  he  has  had  just  completed  from  his  own  designs. 
We  shall  eventually  give  a  detailed  description  of  it ;  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  announce  that  Mr.  Stillman  has  sent  it  to  the  shop  of  Mr.  Smith, 
Fleet  Street,  on  exhibition,  and  that  it  may  be  seen  and  examined  there 
for  the  next  few  days. 

Mr.  R.  Manners  Gordon.— A  large  circle  of  photographers  will 
learn  with  regret  that  on  Monday  next  Mr.  Gordon  will  have  left  this 
country,  the  state  of  his  health  rendering  necessary  his  adoption  of  a 
country  having  a  warmer  climate  than  that  of  England.  For  the  next 
few  years  he  will  reside  at  Lisbon.  Mr.  Gordon  has  exercised  a  most 
beneficial  influence  upon  photography.  Possessing  a  cultivated  artistic 
taste  his  photographs  have  been  pictures  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word ;  and  being  an  accomplished  manipulator  his  works  have  been 
acknowledged  to  reach  the  highest  stage  of  technical  excellence  yet 
attained.  Although  we  should  have  liked,  if  circumstances  had  per¬ 
mitted,  Mr.  Gordon  to  have  divulged  his  albumen  process  before  bid¬ 
ding  farewell  to  Britain,  yet  we  can  respect  the  motives  by  which  he 
has  not  been  able  to  do  so,  and  shall  indulge  the  hope  of  yet  being  in  a 
position  to  publish  it.  Mr.  Gordon  leaves  this  country  with  the 
warm  esteem  and  good  wishes  of  every  one  who  knows  him. 

History  of  Emulsion  Photography. — In  continuation  and  corrobo¬ 
ration  of  certain  facts  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sayce  in  his  article  in  last 
number  we  may  state  that  on  Wednesday  evening  we  received  a 
telegram  from  this  gentleman  to  the  following  effect: — “Shadow 
photographed  today.  The  exact  hour  at  which  the  negative  of  Septem¬ 
ber  3,  1864,  was  exposed  was  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.”  And, 
just  before  going  to  press,  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Sayce  the  following 
note  : — “  26,  Parkfield,  New  Ferry,  near  Birkenhead,  3rd  Sept.,  1873. 
I  got  Mr.  Keith  over  here  to-day  to  photograph  the  shadow  mentioned 
in  my  article.  Mr.  Murray,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Liverpool 
Amateur  Photographic  Association,  was  with  him.  We  found  the 
shadow  all  there  waiting  for  us,  but  not  at  the  right  point  at  2.30  p.m. 
We  waited.  At  2.58  it  was  very  near  the  angle,  but  sun  became 
obscured.  At  3.2  p.m.  was  out  again,  and  exposure  was  made.  The 
exact  time  of  taking  my  negative  this  day  nine  years  ago  was  3  p.m., 
and  at  3.19  today  Mr.  Keith  took  another  negative.  To  show  the 
course  and  progress  of  the  shadow  prints  from  these  negatives  shall 
be  sent  to  you. — I  have  been  very  sorry  to  trouble  your  paper  with 
such  matters,  but  Mr.  Bolton’s  last  article  left  me  no  choice. — Believe 
me,  yours  very  truly,  B.  J.  Sayce.” 

Forged  Lenses. — Caution. — Some  forged  Dallmeyer  lenses  are 
known  to  be  in  circulation— at  least  on  the  continent.  Imitation,  we 
all  know,  is  the  sincerest  kind  of  flattery ;  but  ‘  ‘  imitation  ”  is  not  the 
correct  term  to  use  when  that  imitation  extends  to  a  name  and  trade 
mark — it  then  becomes  forgery.  We  have  seen  two  lenses,  purchased 
on  the  continent,  each  purporting  to  be  the  work  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer, 
bearing  his  name,  and  with  a  recent  number  attached.  One  is  a 
“rapid  rectilinear,”  and  the  other  is  the  well-known  “2  B”  lens. 
Both  are  evidently  of  French  make,  but  one  is  better  finished  than  the 
other  in  respect  of  the  brass  work.  “  Imitation  Dallmeyer  lenses  ”  are 
recognised  articles  of  commerce  in  several  places — among  others  in 
America;  but  the  imitators  have  always  hitherto  respected  the  name 
and  trade  mark  of  the  original.  To  this  the  two  lenses  referred  to  are 
exceptions ;  and,  as  it  is  more  than  probable  that  there  may  be  many 
others  undetected,  wre  advise  our  readers,  especially  those  at  a  distance, 
to  be  very  cautious  as  to  the  purchase  of  such  lenses.  The  most  obvious 
v7ay  to  ensure  safety  is  to  purchase  either  from  the  maker  or  from 
recognised  agents  or  dealers  of  known  respectability.  Although  we 
would,  after  a  very  brief  examination,  have  been  able  to  detect  the 
forgeries,  the  majority  of  photographers,  who  have  not  made  a  study  of 
the  differences  between  English  and  foreign  brass  work  and  engraving, 
would  be  very  apt  to  accept  them  as  genuine  until  they  were  tested  in 
the  camera,  when  their  shortcomings  would  immediately  become 
apparent ;  for,  granting  that  the  curves  of  the  lenses  had  been  correctly 
ascertained  and  imitated,  this  fact  is  of  little  avail  unless  the  nature  and 
composition  of  each  kind  of  glass  used  in  their  construction  were  also 
known.  We  do  not,  however,  imagine  that  the  introduction  of  a  few 
trashy  lenses  bearing  his  forged  signature  upon  the  mounts  will  affect 
the  well-established  reputation  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer  any  more  than  the 
floating  of  a  few  forged  notes  would  affect  the  credit  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  Hence,  it  is  in  their  own  interests  that  we  advise  photo¬ 
graphers  to  be  careful  in  the  purchase  of  their  lenses,  and  refer  them  to 
our  advertising  pages  in  which  will  be  seen  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  announce¬ 
ment  on  this  subject,  and  his  offer  of  a  reward  of  £50  for  such  infor¬ 
mation  as  will  lead  to  putting  a  stop  to  these  nefarious  practices  on 
the  part  of  continental  opticians. 
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NEW  AND  PATENT  METHODS  OF  PRODUCING 
YANDERWEYDE  EFFECTS. 

No.  III. 

By  the  method  now  to  be  described  the  artist,  if  he  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  result  of  his  work,  may  wipe  it  out  and  commence  de  novo. 
In  the  Vanderweyde  process  the  effect  of  stipple  is  obtained  by  the 
abrasion  of  the  surface  of  the  paper  and  the  insertion  of  colour 
into  the  indentations;  but  in  this  method  the  atoms  of  pigment  are 
laid  upon,  not  sunk  into,  the  surface.  The  patent  is  obtained  for  a 
method  of  preparing  the  photograph  so  that  the  crayon  shall  adhere 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  stipple,  and  the 
patentees  are  Messrs.  Ferranti  and  E.  J.  Turner,  both  of  Liverpool. 

The  preamble  sets  forth  the  nature  of  the  invention  to  relate  to 
the  preparation  of  the  photograph  to  receive  easily  a  certain  coating 
which  gives  the  background  of  the  portrait  photographed  a  certain 
and  specially-dull  or  dead  appearance  uniform  in  parts,  although 
capable  of  a  variety  of  effects  by  treatment  or  manipulation  by  the 
artist;  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  represented  so  as  to 
obtain  a  great  amount  of  contrast,  and  thus  throwing  the 
subject  in  relief  from  the  specially-dull  or  dead  background; 
further,  in  the  finishing  of  the  subject  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  on  any  common  photograph  a  miniature-like  effect  of 
finish. 

The  results  are  obtained  in  the  first  place  by  washing  the  print 
with  a  mixture  of  diluted  ox-gall ;  secondly,  by  treating  the  back¬ 
ground  with  pastel  (or  crayons),  whether  pulverised  or  not.  The 
albumenised  paper,  when  prepared  with  ox-gall  and  water,  takes  the 
colour  easily,  and  the  picture  cannot  be  damaged  by  the  artist  if  he 
fail  to  obtain  the  effect  at  first,  which  effect  consists  in  rendering 
the  background  dull  and  dead,  similar  to  what  is  known  as  “  stip¬ 
pling  ”  in  miniature  portraiture.  If  the  picture  be  prepared  by 
powdered  pumice-stone,  by  which  the  surface  is  raised,  and  if  the 
artist  fail  to  effect  his  intention,  the  picture  is  in  this  case  spoiled, 
whereas  by  the  use  of  the  crayon  in  the  new  way  the  artist  can,  if 
desirable,  clean  off  the  crayon  from  the  picture  and  commence  again. 
Thirdly,  by  the  use  of  albumen  applied  to  the  picture  a  brilliant 
effect  is  arrived  at,  as  the  figure  thus  treated  forms  a  vivid  contrast 
with  the  background,  and  stands  in  relief  therefrom,  thereby  giving 
to  the  figure  and  face  a  miniature-like  effect  of  the  greatest  softness 
and  brilliancy. 

Entering  into  detail,  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  back¬ 
ground,  which  has  to  present  simply  a  dull  effect  capable  of  subse¬ 
quent  artistic  modifications ;  secondly,  the  figure  and  the  drapery, 
which  will  receive  considerable  force  and  relief  from  glazings,  trans¬ 
parent  or  semi-transparent ;  thirdly,  the  face  and  flesh,  which, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  photograph,  will  require  more  or  less 
labour.  These  results  are,  in  the  estimation  of  the  patentees,  easily 
and  rapidly  obtained,  at  considerably  less  expenditure  of  time, 
trouble,  or  skill  than  by  any  method  previously  introduced ;  and  they 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  old  method  of  applying  uniform 
opaque  layers  of  crayons  to  photographic  portraits  on  salted  paper, 
and  bear  no  resemblance  to  any  of  the  stippled  effects  obtained  with 
or  without  the  aid  of  abrading  substances.  Differing  from  any¬ 
thing  hitherto  produced,  the  pictures  finished  by  this  process  are 


said  to*  present  a  charming  effect;  and  an  ordinary  photograph  is 
transformed  into  a  perfectly  harmonious  picture,  acceptable  to  the 
most  cultivated  eye,  and  satisfactory  alike  to  the  painter  and  the 
art-photographer,  presenting,  as  it  does,  all  the  appearance  of  a 
work  of  art  obtained  by  labour  of  the  most  skilful  or  prolonged 
character. 

Seeing  that  the  background  and  figure  in  a  portrait  cover  at  least 
seven-eighths  of  the  surface  to  be  treated,  it  is  obvious,  as  alleged  by 
the  patentees,  that  upon  the  treatment  of  these  two  portions  depends 
the  effect  of  the  face,  which  is  the  main  object  of  attraction.  Thus, 
by  giving  a  dull,  retiriug,  although  aerial,  effect  to  the  background 
and  greater  brilliancy  to  the  figure  and  drapery,  a  remarkably  bold 
effect  is  obtained,  which,  if  the  photograph  be  a  good  one,  leaves 
little  to  be  done  to  the  face,  thus  saving  time,  producing  a  superior 
effect,  and  preserving  the  character  of  the  photograph. 

The  following  is  a  resume  of  all  the  operations  required  in  finishing 
a  portrait  on  albumenised  paper: — Mount  and  roll  the  print.  Then, 
by  means  of  a  brush  or  sponge,  wash  the  surface  over  with  a  mixture 
of  ox-gall  and  water  until  the  liquid  flows  uniformly.  Allow  it  to  dry 
for  a  few  minutes,  but  not  so  as  to  become  perfectly  hard.  Now,  by 
rubbing  with  the  fingers,  apply  powdered  pastels  or  crayons,  the  soft 
French  ones  being  most  suitable  for  this  purpose.  See  that  the 
fingers  are  kept  sufficiently  impregnated  with  the  pigment  to  arrive 
at  a  sufficiently  dull  effect  without  opacity.  The  fingers  should  be 
moved  in  a  steady,  circular  direction. 

Should  it  now  be  deemed  advisable  to  vary  the  appearance  of  the 
background  to  introduce  deeper  shadows  at  the  side  of  it,  it  will  be 
found  that  a  second  rubbing  over  the  portions  of  the  background  to 
be  intensified  in  tone  can  be  proceeded  with  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  first  operation  was  conducted,  provided  always  that  a 
darker  mixture  of  powdered  crayon  be  used  to  effect  this.  Now  any 
powder  which  may  cover  the  face  or  figure  should  be  carefully  removed 
with  a  wet  brush,  and  the  deep  shadows  of  the  face,  and  afterwards 
the  whole  of  the  drapery,  should  be  glazed  over  with  albumen,  gum 
water,  or  any  other  liquid  which  will,  upon  drying,  leave  a  glossy 
surface.  A  vigorous  contrast  is  produced  by  this  means.  The  fleshy 
part  of  the  face  that  has  not  been  glazed  now  demands  treatment, 
and  this  is  done  according  to  the  artist’s  taste  or  fancy,  either  by 
stippling  or  by  merely  removing  any  imperfection  that  he  may 
consider  objectionable  to  the  ultimate  result  he  wishes  to  obtain. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  excellent  results  may  be  obtained  by 
the  process  now  described ;  but,  had  the  patentees  confined  them¬ 
selves  to  the  use  of  ox-gall  as  a  means  of  aiding  in  the  production  of 
stippled  effects,  their  patent  would  have  been  less  insecure  than  it 
now  is,  for  we  find  them  claiming  as  their  invention  the  treating 
artistically  photographic  portraits  by  the  application  of  dry  colours, 
pastel,  or  crayons  to  albumenised,  gelatinised,  or  any  other  glossy 
surface  paper,  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  ox-gall  and  water, 
and  in  conjunction  with  glazed  figures  and  drapery.  The  validity  of 
the  patent  will,  therefore,  depend  upon  whether  dry  colours  or  crayons 
have  ever  been  previously  applied,  either  with  or  without  the  aid  of 
ox-gall,  to  a  photograph  having  a  glossy  or  albumenised  surface  ; 
and  most  of  our  readers  will  be  able  to  decide  upon  this  matter 
for  themselves. 
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PURE  SILVER. 

An  exceedingly  convenient  mode  of  preparing  pure  silver  from 
coin  of  the  realm  lias  just  been  given  by  Professor  Thorpe,  of 
Glasgow,  and,  since  it  is  stated  to  give  excellent  results,  we  may 
describe  it  here,  though  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  remind  our  readers 
that  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  are  debarred  under  a  penalty  from 
defacing  the  silver  or  other  coin  of  the  country  ;  but  whether  or  not 
dissolving  the  coin  is  held  to  be  an  offence,  because  defacing  is  im¬ 
plied,  we  are  unable  to  say.  Assuming,  however,  that  any  person  is 
disposed  to  dissolve  the  Queen’s  image  in  nitric  acid,  Professor 
Thorpe  substantially  directs  him  to  proceed  as  follows : — 

Take  a  five-shilling  piece,  or  two  if  desired,  and  dissolve  in  suffi¬ 
cient  dilute  nitric  acid  with  the  aid  of  gentle  lieat.  It  is  well  to 
conduct  this  operation  in  a  thin  capsule,  and  when  the  whole  of  the 
silver  has  dissolved  to  evaporate  the  liquid  cautiously  to  dryness 
over  a  gas  or  spirit  lamp,  and  heat  the  dry  salt  until  it  fuses.  The 
cool  mass  is  dissolved  in  ammoniacal  water,  and  then  filtered  into  a 
large  flask,  and,  if  one  five-shilling  piece  have  been  used  in  the  first 
instance,  it  is  diluted  to  a  bulk  of  a  pint  and  a-half.  One  ounce  of 
the  solution  is  now  taken  out  and  heated  nearly  to  boiling  in  any 
convenient  way,  and  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  ammonia  added  from 
a  measure  until  the  blue  colour  of  the  liquid  is  removed. 

Suppose  in  such  a  trial  one  drachm  of  the  sulphite  solution  was 
required,  we  add  to  the  large  solution  of  silver  three  ounces  and 
seven  drachms  of  the  sulphite,  return  the  portion  first  tested,  then 
cork  the  flask,  shake  well,  and  leave  aside  for  two  or  three  days. 
Nearly  one- third  of  the  silver  is  thrown  down  in  a  crystalline  state 
and  the  residue  in  solution  is  precipitated  by  simply  heating  the 
liquid  nearly  to  the  boiling  point.  Next  filter  in  order  to  collect  the 
silver,  wash  first  with  plain  water  and  then  with  ammonia,  and  then 
dry.  The  residue  is  perfectly  pure  silver,  in  a  finely-divided  and 
most  convenient  state;  it  may,  of  course,  be  at  once  converted  into 
the  nitrate  by  treatment  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  liquid  so  obtained 
then  evaporated  either  to  the  crystallising  point  or,  better  still,  to 
dryness. 


A  good  way  of  “  seeing  oursel’s  as  others  see  us  ”  is  to  scan  closely 
our  neighbours,  and  then  institute  a  comparison  between  them  and 
ourselves.  Several  English  photographers  have  recently  been  on  the 
continent  visiting  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  and,  without  exception,  they 
report  unfavourably  upon  the  status  of  English  compared  with  foreign 
photography.  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  firm  of  Vandyke  and  Brown,  and 
Mr.  John  Atkinson,  both  of  Liverpool,  who  have  been  visiting  the 
Exhibition,  and,  in  addition,  have  been  indulging  in  a  quiet  roam 
over  most  of  the  leading  cities  of  Europe,  with  the  view  of  seeing  all 
the  novelties  connected  with  photography,  have,  upon  their  return, 
favoured  us  with  a  visit  and  imparted  to  us  their  impressions 
respecting  the  state  of  art  abroad.  English  photography  at  the 
Vienna  Exhibition  is  considered  to  be  greatly  inferior  to  that  of 
other  nations,  although,  fortunately,  the  works  of  two  or  three  are 
not  below  the  general  average,  a  fact  for  which  we  must  all  feel 
grateful.  The  specimens  exhibited  in  the  show-cases  at  the  doors  of 
the  most  humble  photographers  in  Vienna  are  stated  to  be  more 
elegant  in  style  than  those  exhibited  under  similar  circumstances  in 
the  west-end  streets  of  London.  As  if  to  make  the  comparison  as 
bad  for  us  as  possible,  we  are  informed  that,  judging  from  a  case  of 
photographs  in  the  exhibition  contributed  by  an  Egyptian  photo¬ 
grapher,  the  descendants  of  the  Pharaohs  are  entitled  to  take 
precedence  of  the  British  Empire  with  regard  to  art  excellence  as  well 
as  of  manipulatory  skill.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  learn  all  this,  but  we 
have  heard  it  so  often  from  persons  capable  of  judging  that  we  must 
accept  it  as  truth.  We  trust  that  the  knowledge  of  this  unpalatable 
fact  will  lead  our  photographers  to  make  such  efforts  as  will  bring  them 
not  merely  up  to  the  level  of  the  best  continental  artists,  but  to 
surpass  them  in  artistic  skill. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  NEW  INVENTIONS. 

In  your  issue  of  the  15th  August  a  letter  appeared,  headed  What  to 
do  with  Photographic  Discoveries,  and  in  your  last  issue  Mr.  Sutton 
fills  a  considerable  portion  of  his  letter  with  a  discussion  on  what  to 


do  with  new  inventions.  I  feel  an  interest  in  any  discussion  that 
may  take  place  on  this  subject,  because  I  am  now  making  use  of  two 
discoveries  which  appear  to  me  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  the 
known  processes  at  present  in  use.  One  gives  a  printing  paper  more 
sensitive  and  richer  in  tone  than  any  paper  which  I  now  see  in  use, 
while  it  has  been  kept  in  a  sensitive  state  for  eight  months  with  all 
its  good  qualities  entirely  unimpaired,  and  as  white  as  the  day  it 
was  sensitised.  The  other  one  is  a  negative  process  much  more 
sensitive  than  the  ordinary  one,  very  simple  and  easy  to  work. 

Now,  I  think  both  or  either  of  these  would  be  found  advantageous 
in  use  by  many  photographers.  I  have  no  wish  to  make  money  by 
them,  and  not  the  slightest  intention  of  selling  them  to  subscribers  or 
disposing  of  them  in  any  such  way.  My  wish  would  be  to  publish  them, 
but  I  am  deterred  by  the  unpleasantness  which  the  publication  of  any¬ 
thing  new  invariably  entails  on  him  who  publishes.  I  in  no  way  object 
to  criticism  of  any  suggestion  that  I  may  make ;  but  there  are  things 
which  pass  the  bounds  of  fair  criticism,  and  which  really  makes  one 
shrink  from  publishing  anything  lest  one  should  be  drawn  into  un¬ 
pleasant  controversy  with  those  who  may  be  unable  to  appreciate  its 
value. 

As  I  speak  of  unfair  criticism  let  me  give  you  two  instances. 
Last  year,  after  I  had  published  the  uranium  emulsion  process,  it 
was  attacked  in  your  columns  by  Dr.  Markham.  He  criticised  the 
process  freely,  but  he  went  beyond  fair  criticism  in  making  an 
important  statement  in  chemistry  in  a  sense  adverse  to  my  process. 
The  statement  was  this : — In  speaking  of  my  ethereal  solution  of 
uranium  Dr.  Markham  said  : — 

‘  ‘  The  ethereal  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  uranium  was  shown  both  by 
Bucholz  and  Malaguti  to  be  of  most  unstable  properties.  Slightly  heated 
it  evolves  heat  spontaneously,  boils  with  the  greatest  violence,  gives  off 
nitrous  ether,  and  deposits  nearly  pure  uranic  oxide.” 

It  will  surprise  you,  perhaps,  to  hear  that  neither  Bucholz  or 
Malaguti  ever  made  such  a  statement,  and  that  Dr.  Markham  puts 
words  into  their  mouths  which  they  never  used.  This  I  consider 
obviously  unfair.  It  is  not  criticism  to  quote  eminent  chemical 
authorities  in  a  sense  adverse  to  a  process,  and  to  quote  what  they 
never  said. 

Let  me  draw  your  attention  now  to  something  that  has  occurred 
at  a  more  recent  date.  It  is  admitted  that  my  publication  of  a  new 
way  of  developing  with  a  very  powerful  alkaline  developer  is  a  great 
addition  to  our  resources  in  negative  work.  You  have  spoken  most 
favourably  of  it  yourselves,  Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon  has  published  in 
your  columns  his  adoption  of  it  for  all  his  work  with  gum-gallic 
plates,  and  I  have  had  numerous  letters  testifying  to  its  value  from 
various  photographic  brethren  ;  yet  Mr.  Bolton,  in  your  issue  of  the 
22nd  August,  says,  in  speaking  of  me : — “  The  latest  novelty,  the 
strong  developer,  was  strongly  advocated  by  another  Liverpudlian, 
Mr.  Mawdsley,  six  years  ago.” 

I  took  the  precaution  to  put  myself  in  communication  with  Mr. 
Mawdsley  on  the  subject,  who  writes  to  me: — “I  certainly  never 
published  nor  advocated  your  strong  developer,”  and  at  the  time 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Bolton,  i.e.,  six  years  ago,  I  find  Mr.  Mawdsley’s 
formula  was  to  use  one  minim  of  dilute  liquid  ammonia  composed  of 
liquid  ammonia  one  part,  water  seven  parts  (and,  if  necessary,  to 
continue  the  development  with  two  minims  of  the  same  solution)  to 
each  drachm  of  water. 

You  are  aware  that  my  developer  is  a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia  with  no  dilution  whatever,  and  that  Mr.  Mawdsley’s, 
as  then  recommended,  bears  no  similitude  to  it  in  any  way  whatever. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  characterise  this  statement  of  Mr.  Bolton’s  in 
the  way  it  deserves ;  I  content  myself  with  the  bare  statement  of  facts. 

It  may  possibly  be  urged  that  your  readers  can  perfectly  gauge 
for  themselves  the  value  of  Mr.  Bolton’s  statement ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  your  Journal  has  a  wide  circulation  in  foreign 
countries,  and  it  will  certainly  not  be  pleasant  to  me  to  have  such 
statements  from  your  Journal  quoted  by  foreign  journals  on  the 
strength  of  their  having  appeared  in  your  columns. 

What,  then,  is  one  to  do  with  any  new  discovery  that  one  makes? 
One  is  naturally  reluctant  to  expose  it  to  such  manifestly  unfair  treat¬ 
ment  ;  and  yet  one  is  equally  reluctant  to  keep  to  oneself  a  method 
of  working  that  one  feels  would  be  of  advantage  to  many  other  pho¬ 
tographers.  Can  anyone  suggest  what  a  discoverer  should  do  with 
his  discoveries,  or  how  he  can  give  other  people  the  benefit  of  them 
without  having  to  do  perpetual  battle  in  the  cause  of  truth  ? 

H.  Stuart  Wortley. 


LIGHTING  THE  SITTER. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  convention  of  photographers  in 
Buffalo  the  subjects  of  lighting  the  sitter  and  the  construction  of 
studios  received  a  large  share  of  attention,  several  excellent 
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papers  having  been  read  and  animated  discussions  entered  into. 
One  of  these,  by  Mr.  Frank  Jewell,  we  published  in  our  number 
for  August  8,  at  page  373.  We  now  subjoin  two  others — one  by 
Mr.  Bigelow,  whose  album  of  lighting  and  posing  we  reviewed  in 
these  pages  last  year ;  the  other  being  by  Mr.  A.  Hesler.  The 
discussions  which  followed  the  reading  of  these  papers  will  be 
found  given  in  a  condensed  form  in  another  page  of  the  present 
number.  We  give  each  paper  under  its  author’s  heading. 

ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  USE  OF  STUDIOS. 

The  construction  and  use  of  skylights  for  photographic  portraiture 
is  a  theme  upon  which  many  able  writers  have  written  much,  and 
which  has  come  up  for  discussion  before  every  photographic  society, 
probably,  of  the  world ;  and  yet  the  question  of  the  best  form  has 
not  been  wholly  decided,  for  witness  the  multitude  of  forms  in  which 
they  have  been  constructed  within  the  last  few  years.  Every  man 
who  builds  has  an  idea  that  he  knows  just  how  it  ought  to  be  con¬ 
structed  to  justify  his  experience  in  the  business,  and  a  new  light  is 
seldom  constructed  after  the  plan  of  the  old  one,  and  when  com¬ 
pleted  he  feels  sure  that  it  will  give  artistic  lighting,  and  though  a 
deluge  of  rain  may  pour  upon  it  a  drop  of  water  can  never  enter. 
Probably  there  is  not  a  photographer  in  this  room  but  knows  just 
how  to  construct  a  light  embodying  all  the  virtues  which  from  his 
standpoint  they  ought  to  possess ;  and  yet  how  many  who  have  built 
find  their  ideal  realised  in  their  work. 

There  are  certain  principles  to  be  followed  in  the  construction  of 
a  photographic  studio  which  ought  not  to  be  disregarded,  and  which, 
if  followed,  will  ensure  a  light  which  may  be  worked  successfully, 
though  the  resemblance  of  it  to  another  which  may  be  equally 
as  successfully  worked  may  be  no  stronger  than  that  between  the 
highest  type  of  our  physical  manhood  and  the  tree-climbing  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Orizimba  and  Africa.  But  the  proof  that  each,  though 
differing  so  widely  in  form,  is  worked  with  equal  success  teaches  us 
a  lesson  of'strong  import,  viz.,  “  a  perfect  studio  does  not  alone 
make  a  perfect  artist.”  We  must  have  good  instruments;  we  must 
have  good  chemicals ;  but  that  we  must  have  a  studio  of  j ust  such  pro¬ 
portions,  and  always  a  northern  exposure,  I  deny.  I  venture  to  say 
Anderson,  Sarony,  and  others  could  produce  as  fine  work  under  two 
out  of  the  three  of  the  lights  throughout  the  country  as  they  now 
do  habitually  under  their  own.  They  may  not,  could  not,  do  it  as 
easily  and  rapidly,  but  do  it  they  would,  for  they  are  masters  in  the 
study  of  light,  and  will  not  expose  a  plate  until  the  sitter  is  properly 
lighted.  Generally  lights  are  large  enough,  and  by  the  use  of  cur¬ 
tains  and  reflectors  the  light  may  be  modified  and  controlled  at  will. 
Just  how  these  are  to  be  made  and  used  is  the  question  to  solve  in 
each  particular  case  ;  for  general  principles  will  not  apply  here,  the 
direction  and  form  of  light  having  a  controlling  influence. 

The  most  difficult  light  to  work  successfully  is  a  very  high  top 
light.  I  was  called  into  consultation  where  such  an  one  was  in  use, 
or,  rather,  where  they  desired  to  use  it,  for  no  work  had  as  yet  been 
done  which  was  qualified  to  be  delivered  even  in  a  country  town. 
The  light  was  12  X  12  feet,  quite  flat,  and  fifteen  feet  from  the  floor, 
with  square  angles  where  the  side  walls  began  at  the  roof.  It  was  a 
hopeless  case,  apparently.  I  had  come  some  distance,  and  did  not 
wish  to  acknowledge  myself  vanquished,  or  to  discourage  the  photo¬ 
grapher  who  had  been  to  considerable  expense  in  fitting  up  the 
place,  and  the  only  apparent  way  was  tried  with  strong  misgivings 
of  the  result,  but  proving  a  success.  The  work  was  so  much  better 
than  we  expected  that  I  will  try  to  explain  to  you  the  arrangement; 
and  though  I  would  not  advocate  the  construction  of  such  a  light, 
yet  a  description  of  it  may  be  found  useful  in  the  management  of 
lights  of  a  similar  construction  now  in  use ;  in  fact,  do  not  go  into 
business  in  any  place  until  you  can  have  a  light  somewhat  suited  to 
the  business.  A  mason  might  as  well  attempt  to  build  a  brick 
mansion  with  only  the  raw  clay  to  begin  with  as  for  a  photographer 
to  build  a  business  of  magnitude  from  work  under  such  a  light. 
Both  might  succeed,  but  there  are  stumbling-blocks  enough  in  the 
way  without  making  new  ones.  For  the  light  in  question  I  first 
constructed  a  frame  ten  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  long;  it  was  then 
covered  with  white  muslin.  This  was  arranged  so  that  it  might  be 
inclined  forward  or  backward,  forming  what  we  call  a  swinging 
reflector.  This  extended  nearly  to  the  ceiling,  and  was  as  long  as 
the  skylight.  By  using  this  I  found  there  was  a  strong  side-light 
effect,  but  not  sufficient  to  balance  the  top  light.  Then  I  had 
another  frame  constructed  nine  feet  wide  and  eleven  and  a-half  feet 
long  for  the  skylight ;  this  was  also  covered  with  white  muslin,  and 
then  fastened  by  hinges  upon  the  side  of  the  skylight  opposite  to  the 
side  reflector  first  described.  To  the  opposite  side  cords  were 
attached  which  ran  over  pulleys  fastened  to  the  top  light  sash, 
which  enabled  it  to  be  inclined  at  any  angle,  so  as  to  exclude  top 


light  without  excluding  the  side  light  from  the  big  reflector. 
Under  this  light  was  made  some  very  good  average  work,  except  in 
very  dark  weather.  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  that 
there  were  general  principles  which  ought  to  govern  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  every  light,  however  located.  It  is  a  rule  with  portrait 
painters  to  represent  their  sitters  in  a  light  falling  from  the  side,  at 
an  angle  of  about  45°.  This  gives  the  best  light  for  the  majority  of 
faces,  and  to  secure  such  a  light  should  be  the  aim  in  constructing 
the  light  for  a  studio. 

The  model  light  exhibited  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  was  in 
very  good  proportion,  and  almost  any  desired  effect  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  with  it  with  ease  and  certainty.  A  steep  light,  about  50°  in- 
cline,  extending  to  within  five  feet  of  the  floor,  and  not  less  than 
15  X  15  feet  square,  is  probably  a  form  of  light  more  easily  worked, 
and  with  better  results,  than  any  other  for  small  groups  and  single 
figures.  Such  a  light  is  always  from  the  right  direction,  and  even  a 
novice  in  lighting  would  scarce  find  difficulty  in  producing  very 
acceptablp  pictures.  Lights  are  often  constructed  with  the  top  light 
inclining  towards  the  position  usually  occupied  by  the  camera,  giving, 
of  course,  more  front  light  than  in  the  usual  plan  where  the  incline 
is  toward  the  side  light.  Such  form  of  light  may  be  in  a  few  excep¬ 
tional  cases  a  benefit,  but  in  the  majority  of  sittings  a  disadvantage, 
because  the  tendency  to  make  a  flat  picture  is  sure,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  entirely  destroys  the  delicate  modelling  which  indicates  the 
form  of  the  forehead.  There  is  so  much  of  character  in  this  feature 
that  the  preservation  of  it  is  of  very  great  importance  in  finishing  a 
characteristic  and  an  artistic  picture. 

The  front  light  is  well  enough  in  sittings  of  aged  people ;  but  by  a 
little  care  as  good  results  may  be  obtained  under  a  light  of  ordinary 
construction,  by  facing  the  subject  more  than  usual  toward  the  side 
light  and  diminishing  the  strength  of  the  top  light.  A  light  of  fair 
depth  is  desirable.  By  depth  I  mean  parallel  with  the  side  light,  or 
in  the  direction  usually  intervening  between  the  camera  and  the 
sitter.  This  enables  us  to  place  our  sitters  well  forward  and  under 
the  light,  and  still  have  sufficient  front  light  on  the  sitter.  Light 
falling  between  the  background  and  sitter  gives  an  appearance  of 
relief  to  the  figure. 

A  few  weeks  since  I  worked  a  few  days  with  a  perpendicular  side 
light,  twelve  feet  high  and  ten  feet  wide.  It  worked  charmingly  for 
single  figures,  and  for  the  Rembrandt  or  shadow  lighting  was  equal 
to  the  best  I  ever  saw.  I  would  not  advise  the  construction  of  such 
a  light,  for  it  is  only  adapted  to  single  figures. 

In  the  Year  Book  of  1873  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  gives  an 
account  of  having  made  a  group  of  nine  persons  in  an  artist’s  studio. 

Another  question  of  importance  is  the  exclusion  of  sunlight  from 
your  glass  room.  For  a  north  light  of  the  usual  inclination  there  is 
no  better  way  than  to  erect  a  solid  screen  of  sufficient  height  to 
accomplish  the  object.  I  have  tried  inside  and  outside  blinds  of 
canvas  and  solid  material,  but  no  system  is  so  free  from  objection  as 
the  roof  screen  or  shade.  Any  system  which  keeps  the  sun  from 
the  glass  is,  of  course,  a  very  great  consideration  in  summer,  on 
account  of  the  lessening  of  the  extreme  heat.  The  way  mentioned 
does  this  and  does  not  exclude  light.  For  a  south  light,  of  course, 
there  is  no  opportunity  to  apply  this  system.  I  believe  there  is  no 
way  so  good  as  curtains,  made  as  easily  adjustable  as  possible,  and 
enough  of  them  to  accomplish  the  object.  Another  system  which  is 
very  practical  and  easily  managed  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  is, 
first,  one  set  of  white  curtains  for  the  light  and  an  inside  room, 
mounted  on  castors  and  covered  on  both  sides  and  top  with  sectional 
curtains  of  white  muslin,  the  form  of  the  room  to  be  as  our  glass 
rooms  are  usually  constructed.  It  must  be  high  enough  for  a  half 
or  three-quarter  length  figure.  It  should  be  provided  with  a  semi- 
opaque  screen,  which  may  be  adjusted  over  the  head  of  the  sitter, 
and  another  which  may  be  used  at  the  side  to  increase  the  strength 
of  the  shadow  if  necessary.  This,  for  a  south  light,  is  the  best 
arrangement  which  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  well  adapted  to  au  east 
light  during  the  forenoon.  The  framework  should  be  very  light,  but 
well  joined  together.  It  need  not  weigh  over  eighty  pounds  ;  eight 
feet  wide,  and  eight  feet  high.  It  can  easily  be  made  to  be  taken 
down  and  set  up,  as  would  sometimes  be  necessary  for  an  east  light, 
if  there  were  not  sufficient  room  for  it  during  the  afternoon  when 
not  required  for  use.  I  think  that  most  photographers  fail  in  the 
construction  of  their  glass  rooms  because  of  not  giving  the  matter 
sufficient  thought  regarding  its  size,  direction,  and  specific  construc¬ 
tion.  They  depend  too  much  on  their  ability  to  do  good  work  under 
any  form  of  light,  scarcely  considering  that  if  their  light  is  made  to 
embody  in  its  construction  those  qualities  which  enable  the  work  to 
be  done  quickly  and  easily  that  thereby  they  are  putting  money  in 
their  pockets  and  honour  on  their  heads  ;  for  in  this  case  surely  the 
best  is  cheapest.  Good  pictures  may  be  made  uuder  a  very  poor 
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light,  but  only  at  a  great  expense  of  time,  and  uniformity  is  impos¬ 
sible.  It  is  no  proof  of  a  good  light  because  good  work  has  been  done 
under  it.  Even  after  a  light  has  been  built,  and  built  on  the  most 
approved  plan,  the  same  thought  and  consideration  must  be  made 
apparent  in  the  curtains  and  screens  with  which  it  is  to  be  controlled. 

There  is  no  better  colour  for  shades  than  white;  for  you  are 
enabled  to  judge  correctly  the  strength  of  every  light  and  the  depth 
of  every  shadow.  For  semi-opaque  shades  a  drab  colour  will  never 
confuse  by  false  impression  of  the  density  of  your  shadows. 

With  regard  to  the  tempering  of  shadows  by  direct  light  or  reflect¬ 
ing  screens  I  see  no  choice,  provided  the  source  of  light  is  distant 
enough  to  give  diffusion,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  screen  is  large 
enough  to  answer  the  same  purpose,  and  is  kept  at  the  proper  dis¬ 
tance.  The  reflector  is  certainly  the  most  easily  adjusted,  and  the 
results  are  not  distinguishable  from  the  effects  obtained  by  direct 
light,  which  was  lighted  by  a  single  large  window  at  the  side.  The 
effect  was  said  to  be  equal  to  the  average  groups  made  with  the 
combined  top  and  side  light.  The  exposure  was  thirty  seconds  with 
a  2b  Dallmeyer,  largest  stop. 

I  mention  these  facts  to  show  you  that  good,  saleable  work  may 
be  made  under  almost  any  light  built  for  the  purpose  of  picture¬ 
taking,  and  to  encourage  those  among  you  who  may  go  forth  from  the 
exhibition  gallery  feeling  discouraged,  and  attributing  their  want  of 
success  to  their  want  of  facilities  in  their  business.  If  you  can 
afford  it  build  or  rebuild  a  light  to  suit  you ;  but  if  you  cannot,  learn 
to  use  the  light  you  have  to  the  most  telling  advantage. 

If  your  light  be  difficult  to  work  you  will  find  that  each  time  you 
produce  a  good  picture  you  are  gaining  information,  which  will  add 
perceptibly  to  the  value  of  your  work  when  the  ideal  studio  you  are 
striving  to  possess  is  your  own. 

There  is  another  pleasure  you  will  gain,  also,  if  you  can  produce 
good  work  under  the  inferior  light — the  satisfaction  of  overcoming 
difficulties.  A  man  feels  better  after  exercising  self-denial.  If  he 
produce  good  work  with  poor  tools  he  feels  a  laudable  self-pride,  in 
that  the  well-directed  efforts  of  his  mind  had  put  an  edge  to  his 
tools,  which  made  them  effective.  The  photographer,  also,  feels 
better  when,  after  a  few  hours  of  fog,  he  emerges  into  the  cheering  sun¬ 
light  of  a  chemical  day.  He  feels  better  at  having  detected  the 
faulty  chemical ;  and,  also,  because  having  seen  the  effect  and  found 
the  cause,  he  has  added  an  item  of  knowledge  to  his  chemical  store¬ 
house.  Do  you  go  into  the  fields  and  see  beauty  in  the  foliage, 
grandeur  in  the  clouds,  and  pleasure  in  the  sunlight?  Does  the 
song  of  the  birds,  the  whispering  of  the  leaves,  and  the  beautifully- 
coloured  flowers  give  you  pleasure?  Do  the  sparkling  waters  which 
mirror  the  landscape,  the  floating  clouds  which  cast  their  ever- 
varying  lines  of  shade,  and  the  hills  and  mountains  with  their  lines 
of  beauty,  more  graceful  than  ever  artist  drew,  cause  you  to  feel  a 
thrill  of  delight  and  of  gratitude  ?  Then  you  have  within  you  the 
feeling  which  with  suitable  aids  will  make  you  a  true  artist,  and  render 
your  vocation  a  pleasant  and  profitable  one.  L.  G.  Bigelow. 

POSING,  LIGHTING,  AND  EXPRESSION. 

Togo  into  explanatory  detail  on  this  subject  would  require  more 
time  than  is  here  allotted,  and  abler  hands  than  mine  to  execute. 
We  all  may  feel  it,  and  be  able  to  produce  the  proper  result,  but  it  is 
quite  another  thing  to  express  it.  I  will  briefly  mention  a  few  sug¬ 
gestions  that  present  themselves  to  me  as  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  will  leave  the  rest  to  the  skill  and  good  sense  of  my  hearers. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  not  ex¬ 
hausted.  We  are  just  entering  the  threshold  of  the  door  wherein  lie 
the  hidden  treasures  of  our  art,  to  find  which  we  must  give  them  our 
utmost  study  and  attention,  and  because  we  have  given  us  the  living 
model  and  scientific  apparatus  and  appliances  we  no  less  need  to 
know  the  rules  of  art ;  and  as  this  is  a  progressive  age,  so  improve 
on  the  past  that  the  world  will  acknowledge  us  as  artists.  We  need 
to  know  what  constitutes  lines  of  form  and  beauly,  and  it  is  expected 
we  should  differ  in  our  ideas  of  what  this  standard  may  be. 

Our  chemical  effects  may  be  faultless,  our  pictures  ever  so  sharp, 
but  without  proper  pose,  lighting,  and  expression  our  resulting  pic¬ 
tures  will  only  be  stiff,  hard,  soulless  images.  Without  this  soul  and 
lifelike  animation  that  proper  care  can  obtain,  and  may  always  be 
found  in  every  face  (be  it  ever  so  dull),  we  fall  far  short  of  what  our 
art  is  capable  of  producing,  and  the  good  to  which  we  all  should  aim, 
and  to  which  we  all  can  reach,  if  we  only  apply  the  means  placed 
before  us.  There  is  something  good,  noble,  and  beautiful  in  all  men ; 
it  is  not  always  manifest,  but  it  is  there,  and  only  needs  our  art  and 
skill  to  bring  it  forth.  To  be  able  always  to  see  this  and  call  it  out 
in  others  as  wanted  is  a  talent  we  should  covet.  We  must  first  culti¬ 
vate  the  good  and  noble  in  our  own  breasts,  then  we  can,  by  artistic 
care,  make  our  sitters  manifest  it  to  us  at  the  proper  moment.  No 


arbitrary  rule  can  be  laid  down  in  detail  for  this  tact  and  art,  for  art 
it  is  in  its  highest  sense.  All  may  by  cultivation,  study,  and  care 
acquire  and  use  it  according  to  his  own  taste  and  judgment.  One  ] 
of  our  most  important  aids  is  a  pleasant  face  always,  no  matter  what 
disturbs  within  ;  a  pleasant  face  must  be  presented  to  your  sitter  if 
you  expect  to  have  such  reflected  back  to  you.  We  all  like  to  see  a 
pleasant  and  cheery  expression  on  the  face  of  a  friend  as  we  meet 
him,  and  how  natural  for  us  to  reflect  it  back.  If  we  have  a  picture 
of  a  friend  at  all,  it  is  this  kind  of  expression  we'wish  to  look  at  and 
cherish  in  our  memories,  and  this  is  what  our  best  and  most  culti¬ 
vated  customers  will  exact  of  us. 

How  often  have  we  produced  a  picture  of  a  person  that  for  sharp¬ 
ness  and  chemical  effect  was  almost  faultless,  and  sent  it  out  with 
pride  as  a  gem  of  a  photograph,  and  have  it  returned  with  the  sitter, 
who,  with  a  clouded  look,  greeted  you  with — “  This  is  a  poor  picture,” 
&c.,  &c.  Your  heart  at  once  sinks  “  down — in  your  boots.”  You 
know  it's  a  fine  picture  and  can’t  be  beat.  Your  sitter  claims  to  the 
contrary,  and  declares  it  is  no  likeness — a  horrid,  miserable  picture, 

&c.  In  one  sense  you  are  both  right  yet  both  wrong.  As  a  photo¬ 
graph  simply  you  are  right;  as  a  likeness,  reflecting  the  good  and 
noble  qualities  of  the  subject,  he  is  right.  Now  comes  the  point 
where  we  need  art  and  self-control  to  go  to  work  pleasantly.  Make 
your  sitter  at  ease  with  himself,  draw  out  his  finer  feelings,  and,  if 
possible,  bring  all  that  is  good  and  noble  within  him  to  the  surface,  and, 
being  prepared,  you  light  in  harmony  and  watch  and  catch  the  right 
expression.  As  a  photographer  you  may  be  ashamed  of  the  resulting 
picture,  but  you  have  reflected  from  that  face  the  soul  and  beauty 
within.  In  the  first  place  you  gave  a  fine  print  but  a  dead  and  life¬ 
less  image ;  now  you  give  out  a  poor  photograph,  perhaps,  but  it  is 
full  of  life,  animation,  and  soul.  Do  you  doubt  which  will  be  chosen, 
and  do  you  the  most  good,  artistically  and  financially  ? 

Kind  words  in  sympathy,  or  perhaps  a  little  judicious  flattery,  do 
good.  Get  at  the  calling  of  your  sitter  and  go  into  his  hobby,  and 
thus  make  him  in  good  humour  with  himself ;  if  a  child,  be  a  child — 
enter  into  childish  sympathies.  We  cannot  too  much  study  faces  in 
all  times  and  places ;  study  the  face,  its  anatomy,  and  the  lighting 
that  will  give  the  most  pleasing  and  harmonious  effects.  So  familiarise 
yourself  with  this  that  in  a  moment  you  can  tell  what  will  please  or 
interest.  When  your  sitters  come  to  the  chair,  make  them  feel  at 
ease  and  forget  they  are  being  taken  ;  keep  up  the  conversation  with 
them,  if  possible,  on  some  subject  in  which  they  are  interested,  or 
place  before  them  some  pleasing  or  amusing  toy,  watch  the  face,  and 
when  in  its  best  mood  catch  it  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Never 
tell  them  to  sit  still  or  look  at  a  dead,  inanimate  spot  or  thing,  nor 
let  them  know  when  you  make  the  exposure  if  you  can  avoid  it.  If 
you  fail  the  first  time  do  not  get  out  of  patience,  but  pleasantly  try 
again  and  again  until  the  desired  expression  is  attained. 

The  moment  you  tell  your  sitter  you  are  about  to  begin,  in  nearly 
every  case,  no  matter  what  the  expression  or  feeling  was  before,  up 
comes  every  muscle  of  the  face  and  body  as  stiff’  and  rigid  as  iron,  or 
else  a  forced  grin  intended  for  a  smile  that  twists  the  mouth  to  one 
side ;  the  eyes  and  rest  of  the  face  do  not  respond,  and  you  get  a 
dead,  soulless  picture.  Many  times,  after  working  with  a  subject 
until  nearly  exhausted  to  catch  him  at  an  unguarded  moment,  I 
have  at  length  succeeded,  and  told  the  sitter  I  was  through  with  him, 
at  which  he  would  exclaim — “  What !  did  you  take  it  then?  Why, 

I  wasn’t  fixed  ;  I  don’t  want  that ;  I  know  it  won’t  be  good ;  won’t 
have  it,”  &c.  I  have  mildly  told  him  to  take  the  proof  to  his  friends, 
and  if  they  condemned  it  I  would  willingly  take  one  when  he  was 
“  fixed.”  The  result  invariably  has  been  the  return  of  the  sitter  with 
the  proof,  all  smiles,  and  with — “  This  is  the  best  picture  you  ever 
made.  I  want  so  many” — double  or  treble  the  order  first  intended. 
That  person  is  your  fast  friend  and  lasting  patron. 

In  studying  faces  our  aim  should  be  to  find  out  what  view  or  light 
best  becomes  it.  This  should  be  a  constant  study  in  every  gathering  of 
people  that  we  see ;  we  must  search  for  effects  of  light  and  shade  and 
beauty  and  harmony  of  form.  When  a  sitter  enters  your  studio  at  once 
look  him  over,  read  him,  watch  for  anything  pleasing  or  beautiful,  j 
and  when  he  comes  to  your  chair  use  all  your  art  to  catch  and  hold  it. 

In  this  matter  the  portrait  painter  has  great  advantages  given  him 
over  the  photographer.  To  the  first  a  man  expects  to  give  his  time — 
all  his  painter  may  require  to  study  him  up,  and  if  he  be  skilled  in 
his  art  he  will  draw  him  out,  and  paint  him  accordingly ;  but  to  us 
poor  photographers  a  man  comes  in — “  Can  you  take  my  picture 
now  ?  Can’t  spare  more  than  five  minutes.”  In  this  time  you  must 
look  him  over  and  read  his  character — call  out  his  nobler  qualities 
and  catch  them.  No  man  can  successfully  portray  the  good  and 
noble  in  others  without  first  making  it  the  rule  and  guide  of  his  own 
life.  Let  us  resolve  to  do  this,  and  make  photography  an  acknow- 
ledged  art  indeed. 
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Studios. — My  friend  Mr.  Bigelow  has  spoken  of  the  high  skylights, 
and  of  using  a  set  of  screens ;  but  the  effect  of  this  is  to  flatten  the 
eye  instead  of  leaving  it  round  and  clear.  If  you  have  a  set  of  screens 
that  reflect  the  light  and  it  strikes  the  eye  it  fails  to  give  a  good  effect, 
but  gives  a  flat  appearance  to  the  eye  and  face,  and  you  fail  to  bring 
out  the  eye  round  and  clear ;  and  with  one  single  high  light  upon  it 
you  lose  the  life  of  the  eye. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  work  under  high  skylights  and  small  ones, 
and  an  expedient  that  I  have  resorted  to  is  to  use  a  mirror.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  in  every  studio.  You  can  throw  off  the  top  light 
as  much  as  you  like  and  use  the  mirror  and  hang  it  on  the  screens. 
You  can  shut  off  the  light  from  the  top  light  and  use  your  side  light. 
You  can  put  it  on  either  side  you  please,  shut  off  the  top  light  entirely, 
or  get  a  little  of  it— -enough  to  soften  your  shadows. 

In  reference  to  the  building  of  side  lights,  I  do  not  think  it  makes 
so  very  much  difference  in  the  pictures.  The  pictures  I  have  been 
making  have  been  produced  under  an  east  light.  The  easiest  and 
best  light  is  the  north  light,  with  a  side  light  to  it ;  and  my  experience 
has  been  that  one  important  thing — that  is  often  neglected  in  build¬ 
ing  skylights — is  the  colour  of  the  glass.  Many  of  the  skylights  are 
constructed  of  blue,  green,  or  yellow  glass,  neither  of  which 
should  be  used.  The  photographic  ray  penetrates  them  but  very 
feebly.  We  should  use  white  glass,  or  even  a  light-blue  glass ;  the 
chemical  ray  penetrates  this  glass,  while  the  other  rays  are  absorbed 
—the  chemical  rays  pass  through. 

Then,  as  to  the  subject  of  leaky  sk; 
more  to  build  one  that  never  leaks 
than  one  that  is  leaking  all  the  time. 

The  form  of  guard  should  be  made 
in  this  shape  : — 

It  will  come  down  (the  rain)  and 
run  to  the  sash,  meet  this  gutter,  and 
run  out  of  doors,  and  the  room  is 
always  dry.  My  skylight  has  not 
leaked  a  drop  since  it  was  built,  and 
I  do  not  suppose  it  will  in  a  hundred 
years. 

Now,  as  to  the  angle  of  light. 

Forty-five  degrees  I  consider  too 
much  of  an  angle  for  the  light,  from  the  fact  that  you  have  too  great 
an  amount  of  space  away  above  the  sitter’s  head.  It  does  you  very 
little  good.  If  the  light  is  at  this  angle  you  can  screen  it  in  any 
way  you  choose.  No  light  is  a  complete  light  without  screens,  and 
a  good  many.  I  think  they  should  be  about  a  yard  wide,  and  two 
sets  of  screens.  There  ought  |to  be  in  every  room  a  set  of  light, 
opaque  blue  and  a  translucent  white,  arranged  so  that  you  can  roll 
them  up.  As  to  the  rules  for  lighting  the  subject,  it  must  be  the 
study  of  every  one,  according  to  his  own  judgment,  by  studying  the 
face  and  harmonising  the  light  on  the  faces  that  come  before  you. 
With  regard  to  the  time  of  retaining  the  expression,  I  do  not  know 
that  that  comes  under  this  head.  Some  time  last  winter  I  tried  an 
experiment.  Of  course  we  all  want  to  get  a  sufficient  time  always  on 
pictures,  at  the  same  time  we  want  to  give  sufficient  time  with  the 
shortest  possible  exposure.  I  find  that  by  keeping  my  bath  and 
silver  solutions  warm-— so  hot  that  you  can  hardly  hold  them  in  your 
hand — and  by  keeping  my  developer  at  the  same  temperature  very 
nearly,  I  can  use  the  developer  very  much  weaker,  and  the  bath  may 
be  very  much  weaker,  producing  fine  clear  results  in  at  least  about 
one-quarter  of  the  time  that  it  would  take  if  the  bath  was  at  the 
temperature  of  sixty  degrees,  and  never  be  troubled  with  pinholes 
from  over-iodising,  when  the  bath  is  warm.  It  is  only  when  the 
solution  is  cold  that  you  are  troubled  with  pinholes  from  the  over¬ 
iodising.  Trusting  I  have  served  you,  I  now  take  my  seat. 

A.  Hesler. 


FUMIGATION  WITH  AMMONIA. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  method  of  fumigating  albumenised 
paper  with  ammonia  has  not  been  more  frequently  adopted  in  this 
country  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  It  has  prevailed  largely 
on  the  continent,  and  is  the  almost  universal  method  in  use  in  the 
United  States  of  America ;  but  here  it  has  not  by  any  means  a 
general  acceptance.  Probably  the  preparers  of  ready-sensitised 
paper  are  the  only  people  who  with  us  use  the  plan  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  process  of  sensitising. 

Undoubtedly  the  plan  has  advantages ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  of 
these  is  that  paper  can  be  silvered  and  stored,  to  some  extent,  very 
much  better  if  fumigation  be  used  than  when  the  bath  itself  is  alka¬ 
line.  In  the  duller  season  of  the  year,  when  the  light  is  very  fitful, 
this  cannot  fail  to  offer  a  large  advantage,  particularly  to  small 


establishments  which  have  no  means  of  using  up  the  paper  likely  to 
be  left  by  putting  out  more  negatives  to  print — a  resource  always  at 
the  command  of  those  who  print  extensively.  But  it  is  more  subject 
to  be  mismanaged  in  the  hands  of  assistants  than  the  other  mode, 
and  the  loss  so  arising  may  often  be  found  to  more  than  counter¬ 
balance  any  gain  which  might  arise  from  the  occasional  preparation 
of  a  larger  store  of  paper  than  was  required. 

Some  elements  in  this  danger  are  very  well  stated  in  a  short  paper 
just  published  in  the  Moniteur,  by  M.  L.  de  Courten,  and  one  or  two 
of  his  remarks  may  be  worth  reproducing  here. 

If  a  paper  be  not  perfectly  dried  before  it  is  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  ammonia  its  printing  value  will  be  very  much  lessened, 
if  not  destroyed.  Ammonia  is  one  of  the  fixers  or  solvents  of  chlo¬ 
ride  of  silver.  Liquid  or  liquor  ammonia  being  only  the  solution  of 
ammonia  gas  in  water— the  latter  being  capable  of  absorbing  it  to 
the  extent  of  500  times  its  volume — it  is  evident  that  when  a  moist 
paper  is  submitted  to  fumigation  it  absorbs  the  liberated  gas  in  its 
turn,  and^assumes  the  same  characteristics  as  the  volatile  alkali. 
The  paper,  in  fact,  contains  a  solution,  more  or  less  concentrated,  of 
ammonia,  which  acts  on  the  chloride  of  silver,  which  it  changes,  and 
from  which  there  results  a  partial  inertia,  greater  or  less  according 
to  the  degree  of  moisture  in  the  paper,  of  the  silver  particles.  The 
chloride  has  lost  part  of  its  sensitiveness,  and  any  prints  done  on 
such  paper  are,  as  a  consequence,  patchy  and  useless. 

When  put  into  the  printing-frame  they  exhibit  large  red  spots, 
which  are  often  sad  bewilderments  to  the  ignorant  printer  who  may 
have  carelessly  put  the  sheets  in  the  fumigating  box  half  dry.  In 
summer  this  is  particularly  apt  to  be  the  case.  The  paper  gets 
apparently  dry  spontaneously.  Passing  the  hand  down  the  sheet  it 
feels  quite  crisp ;  the  stove  has  probably  gone  out,  and  paper  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  so,  without  very  much  examination,  it  is  whipped  into 
the  box,  and  shut  up  for  its  minute  or  minutes  to  come  forth  only  fit 
for  the  waste  basket.  As  M.  de  Courten  rightly  says,  these  red 
patches  have  their  maximum  of  insensitiveness  in  the  centre,  or 
else  the  whole  sheet  is  capable  of  producing  only  a  pale,  weak  image, 
showing  in  this  case  that  the  sheet  has  been  pretty  evenly  damp. 

Now,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  this  evil  is  produced  not 
only  by  fumigating  the  sheets  before  they  are  dry,  but  by  allowing 
the  ammonia  to  get  at  them  while  they  are  still  hanging  to  drain, 
after  removal  from  the  silver  bath.  If  the  fumigating  box  is  in  the 
silvering  room  it  is  almost  impossible  to  produce  good  working  paper  ; 
for,  however  close  it  may  be  when  shut,  the  frequent  opening  of  it  to 
change  the  sheets  cannot  fail  to  permit  a  large  amount  of  ammonia 
fumes  to  escape  and  pervade  the  atmosphere  of  the  room.  These 
fumes  fasten  on  the  wet  sheets  hung  up  to  dry  with  particular 
avidity,  and  do  their  destructive  work  long  before  they  reach  the 
fumigatory  stage.  Hence  it  is  important  to  keep  this  fumigating 
apparatus  totally  distinct  from  the  sensitising  room;  as  far  away 
from  it  as  possible,  and,  at  all  events,  so  placed  that  there  can  be  no 
danger  of  the  ammonia  vapour  getting  where  the  wet  sheets  are. 

The  fumigated  paper  should  also  be  kept  out  of  the  room ;  for, 
until  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  a  few  minutes,  it  is  so  charged 
with  ammonia  that  the  fumes  would  soon  fill  the  place.  When  the 
sheets  have  been  fumigated,  therefore,  they  should  be  taken  to  another 
part  of  the  premises,  and  there  allowed  to  discharge  their  vapour. 
Paper  should  not,  however  dry  it  be,  be  put  into  the  printing-frame 
for  some  little  time  after  fumigation,  otherwise  the  prints  may  suffer 
in  brilliancy.  A.  J.  W. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

Wile  you  kindly  allow  me  to  make  a  few  final  remarks  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Sayce’s  communication  in  the  Journal  of  the  29th  ult.? 

That  gentleman  has  told  his  readers  that  I  wrote  requesting  him 
to  correct  one  or  two  inaccuracies  in  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s 
“history;”  and  his  reply,  which  has  been  published  in  extenso,  was 
of  so  unsatisfactory  a  nature  that  I  preferred  to  tell  my  story 
publicly,  without  any  private  argument.  All  I  need  say  respecting 
that  letter  is  that  Mr.  Savce  appears  to  have  presupposed  that  I 
should  agree  with  any  story  which  he  might  choose  to  lay  down  for 
my  guidance,  and  that,  terrified  at  the  startling  picture  of  my  utter 
incapability,  I  should  quietly  subside  into  silence. 

That  I  was  young  and  inexperienced  in  dry-plate  work  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  deny,  but  I  do  object  to  the  exaggerated  description  it 
now  suits  Mr.  Sayce  to  give  of  my  helplessness  and  dependence 
upon  him.  My  fault,  or  rather  misfortune,  seems  to  have  been  that 
I  was  too  young  to  look  after  my  own  interests.  However,  my  only 
course  now  is  to  assert  my  rights  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  in 
doing  so  I  must  refer  you  to  the  statement  I  made  a  fortnight  ago, 
to  which  I  firmly  adhere  in  every  point. 
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Mr.  Sayce  finds  fault  with  me  for  repudiating  “the  absurd  and 
utterly  useless  formula”  to  which  my  name  was  attached.  Now,  I 
must  respectfully  remind  Mr.  Sayce  that  his  friend  Colonel  Wortley 
described  it  as  an  “utterly  and  entirely  useless  formula,”  and  that  I 
merely  quoted  his  words,  as  Mr.  Sayce  would  have  noticed,  had  he 
given  a  little  more  attention  to  the  passage  in  question. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any  further  arguments  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Sayce’s  letter  to  me,  though  I  should  like  to  do  so,  were  it 
possible  to  bring  forward  any  evidence  on  either  side,  but  will  now 
proceed  to  the  question  of  dates. 

You  will  have  noted  that  Mr.  Sayce  gives  the  31st  of  August  as  the 
date  upon  which  I  first  suggested  collodio-bromide  to  him,  and  gives 
a  detailed  account  of  his  operations  up  to  Monday  morning,  the  5th 
of  September,  when  he  showed  the  print  from  his  negative  taken  on 
Saturday  afternoon  to  the  late  Mr.  Glover,  &c.  As  the  day  upon 
which  I  am  now  writing  happens  to  be  the  very  day  of  the  year 
upon  which  the  negative  was  taken  I  thought,  this  afternoon,  of 
going  over,  to  put  to  the  test  Mr.  Sayce’s  “  silent  witness,”  which, 
by  the  way,  never  did  “  enter  into  my  calculation  ”  until  suggested 
to  me.  Unfortunately,  I  am  not  possessed  of  a  copy  of  the  picture 
to  compare  with  the  reality,  and,  besides,  I  had  a  vague  notion  that 
Mr.  Sayce  had  not  been  sufficiently  accurate  in  fixing  the  hour  of 
the  day  to  render  the  test  a  crucial  one.  I  know  so  little  about  the 
sun’s  peculiarities  in  the  shadow  line,  that  if  I  managed  to  construct  a 
sun-dial  I  am  afraid  I  should  not  be  much  astonished  if  it  went 
backwards.  But  to  return  to  the  “  experimental  negative  ”  which 
was  taken  about  three  o’clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  a  print 
from  which  was  in  existence  on  Monday  morning. 

I  must  now  ask  you  to  compare  my  date  with  Mr.  Sayce’s ;  and  I 
will  then  attempt  to  show  you  that,  though  it  is  quite  possible  the 
print  may  have  been  exhibited  on  the  5th,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  8th  of  September  was  the  date. 

Mr.  Sayce’s  date.  My  own  date. 


Exhibited  my  first  experiment 
and  Mr.  Sayce  prepared  col¬ 
lodion  . Wednesday,  Aug.  31.  Saturday,  Sept.  3. 

Mr.  Sayce  prepared  two  plates.  Friday,  September  2.  Monday,  ,,  5. 

,,  exposed  ,,  Saturday,  ,,  3.  Tuesday,  ,,  6. 

,,  exhibited  print  to 
Mr.  Glover  at  the  publishing 
office  of  The  British  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Photography..., . Monday,  ,,  5.  Thursday,  ,,  8. 

Now  please  note  that  Mr.  Sayce  went  to  the  publishing  office  on  the 
chance  of  seeing  Mr.  Glover ;  but  why  he  should  expect  to  find  him 
there  on  Monday  I  cannot  imagine.  If,  however,  we  make  my  date, 
September  3rd,  the  starting-point,  and  allow  the  same  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  different  operations  that  Mr.  Sayce  himself  allows,  we  shall 
find  Mr.  Sayce  taking  his  print  to  your  publishing  office  on  Thursday, 
the  day  upon  which  the  Journal  goes  to  press,  and  the  only  day  upon 
which  Mr.  Glover  would  be  likely  to  be  found  there. 

In  speaking  of  the  “  sparkle  in  poor  Glover’s  eye,”  either  Mr. 
Sayce’s  memory  has  failed  him,  or  else  he  has  been  misled  by  his  too 
enthusiastic  feelings  at  the  moment  into  the  supposition  that  Mr. 
Glover  lent  encouragement  to  the  idea,  whereas  it  is  well  known  (I 
can  bring  a  dozen  people  to  testify  to  the  fact)  that  from  the  first  Mr. 
Glover  “pooh-poohed”  the  process,  and  up  to  his  death  never 
changed  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Sayce  is  kind  enough  to  say,  in  reference  to  the  difference  in 
dates : — 


“  I  will  not,  however,  allow  myself  to  imagine  that  Mr.  Bolton  wilfully 
lends  himself  to  a  falsehood  ;  and  shall  therefore  regard  his  statement 
as  only  a  failure  of  memory.  I  will  even  extend  this  view  of  the  matter 
to  the  remark  he  says  I  made—-'  Don’t  mention  this  ;  we’ll  publish  it.’  ” 

As  regards  the  dates  it  is  probable  enough  one  or  other  of  us  may 
have  been  troubled  with  a  “  failure  of  memory,”  but  in  repeating  Mr. 
Sayce’s  remark  to  me  after  he  had  examined  my  “  failure,”  I  was  not 
dealing  with  what  he  “  might  have  said  after  giving  out  the  first 
formula  in  the  manner  described,”  but  (if  you  insert  my  Christian 
name  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence)  with  what  he  did  say,  absolutely 
word  for  word. 

I  could  touch  upon  many  other  points,  but  am  unwilling  to  do  so, 
as  the  matter  has  now  resolved  itself  into  a  mere  question  of  veracity 
between  Mr.  Sayce  and  myself,  and  I  am  sure  your  readers  must  be 
heartily  tired  of  the  matter. 

As  regards  the  original  question  at  issue,  even  Mr.  Sayce  does  not 
deny  me  the  only  point  I  ever,  either  publicly  or  in  private,  claimed, 
namely,  the  “discovery”  of  the  process.  Were  it  worth  while  I 
might  show  that  neither  Mr.  Sayce,  nor  his  “backer,”  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley,  nor  myself,  are  perhaps  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
working  out  the  process.  That  credit  is  due  to  the  collective  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  members  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic 
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Association,  who,  without  much  excitement,  and  without  rushing 
into  print  about  once  a  week  with  some  new  wrinkle,  surmounted 
the  obstacles  which  surrounded  the  early  history  of  the  “Liver¬ 
pool  process.”  Mr.  George  Dawson,  Mr.  H.  Cooper,  and  Mr. 
M.  Carey  Lea  afterwards  lent  valuable  assistance  in  completing 
the  “raw  material”  which  Colonel  Wortley  afterwards  made  the 
basis  of  his  vastly  superior  uranium  emulsion. 

In  conclusion :  I  can  only  express  a  hope  that  Mr.  Sayce  feels  in  his 
heart  of  hearts  that  he  has  acted  in  an  honourable  and  gentlemanly 
manner  in  this  matter.  If  to  allow  my  name  to  appear  with  his  in 
publishing  a  process  which,  by  his  own  confession,  I  “  suggested  ”  to 
him,  and,  after  years  of  silence,  in  a  sort  of  aut  Ccesar  aut  nullus 
spirit,  to  attempt  to  get  rid  of  me — if  that  be  showing  courtesy  and 
kind  feeling,  no  doubt  he  is  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  gratitude  from 
me.  But  looking  at  the  matter  from  my  own,  and  not  from  the 
Sayce-Wortley,  point  of  view,  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  see  it  iu 
that  light. 

I  must  apologise  for  my  share  in  this  correspondence,  and  hope 
this  will  be  the  last  time  I  shall  have  to  write.  W.  B.  Bolton. 

- + - 

NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS.* 

Bv  a  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

Much  agitation  appears  to  prevail  upon  the  question  of  what  to  do 
with  a  photographic  invention  or  discovery.  A  most  fallacious 
opinion  seems  to  have  got  into  the  minds  of  some  people  that  if  an 
amateur  makes  a  valuable  discovery  he  is  bound  to  publish  it  with¬ 
out  remuneration;  but  that  with  a  professional  photographer  the 
case  is  different.  The  latter  is  presumed  to  be  entitled  to  make  all 
the  pecuniary  profit  he  can  out  of  his  inventions.  The  idea  is  utterly 
unsound.  An  amateur  is  no  more  called  upon  to  give  gratuitously 
the  result  of  his  labour  than  is  a  professional  photographer.  Which, 
let  me  ask,  is  in  the  better  position  to  exercise  philanthropy — the 
amateur,  who  may  possibly  be  a  hard-worked  and  underpaid  official 
in  a  counting-house  or  bank,  or  a  shopman  or  mechanic  earning, 
perhaps,  thirty  shillings  a  week ;  or  the  professional,  who  may  bo, 
as  we  know  some  of  them  are,  in  receipt  of  some  thousands  per 
annum  ?  This,  I  know,  may  be  an  extreme  case ;  for,  although  I 
am  aware  of  several  professional  photographers  whose  incomes  are 
largely  in  excess  of  the  amount  I  have  alluded  to,  I  am  also  aware 
of  many  who  barely  make  ends  meet;  still,  the  balance  in  respect  of 
pecuniary  standing  is  much  in  favour  of  the  professional.  I  am 
acquainted  with  several  photographers  who  are  in  possession  of 
little  “  dodges  ”  which,  if  divulged,  would  conduce  in  some  degree  to 
the  comfort  of  their  brother  artists,  and  in  many  respects  to  excel¬ 
lence  of  result  and  saving  of  time  and  money,  but  who  withhold 
their  publication  on  the  ground  of  their  being  professionals.  I  do 
not  wish  to  advocate  illiberality ;  but  I  do  think  that  Mr.  Gordon  is 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  large  body  of  amateurs  for  so  Loldly 
asserting,  as  he  has  done  by  his  action,  the  right  of  non-professionals 
to  thoroughly  recoup  themselves  for  all  the  trouble  and  expense 
incurred  in  inventing  something  that  will  prove  valuable — of  real 
pecuniary  value — to  professional  photographers,  that  may  be  the 
means  of  adding  largely  to  their  incomes.  If  any  photographer,  no 
matter  to  which  class  he  belongs,  makes  a  discovery  and  is  in  a 
position  to  do  what  is  generous  and  present  it  to  the  world,  then  the 
world  should  feel  grateful,  and  it  usually  does  so  in  proportion  to 
the  merit  and  value  of  the  discovery;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
consider  that  he  should  be  remunerated  for  placing  a  valuable  tool 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  know  how  to  use  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
swell  their  professional  receipts,  let  him  in  all  conscience  do  so. 
Everyman’s  invention  is  his  own,  and  he  has  a  right  to  patent  it  or 
to  offer  it  to  the  public  on  such  terms  as  he  may  think  fit;  and,  if 
the  public  do  not  close  with  such  terms  as  may  be  dictated,  they  are 
no  worse  off  than  they  previously  were.  But,  in  any  case,  they 
have  no  right  to  grumble.  As  a  rule,  those  who  grumble  loudest 
against  amateurs  for  making  the  most  profit  possible  out  of  their 
inventions  are  the  persons  who  themselves  do  least  in  the  way  of  in¬ 
venting,  but  are  quickest  in  the  way  of  turning  the  talents  of  others 
to  account  in  their  own  interests. 

I  have  been  pondering  over  Mr.  Sutton’s  moist  collodion  process  a 
good  deal,  and  have  been  trying  it  a  little.  I  have  no  intention  of 
saying  a  single  word  either  for  or  against  its  merits ;  but,  when  pre¬ 
paring  some  plates  by  the  process,  I  asked  myself  what  advantage  it 
possessed  over  a  dry  process  such  as  the  tannin  process.  I  set  about 
obtaining  an  answer  to  this  question  by  adopting  the  common-sense 
method  of  preparing  four  plates  by  each  process.  In  preparing  the 
|  *  Concluded  from  page  422. 
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moist  plates  I  adhered  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  directions  given, 
and  I  noted  the  time  of  preparation  carefully.  These  finished,  I 
then  commenced  with  the  tannin  plates,  and  also  noted  the  time 
occupied  in  their  preparation.  As  respects  length  of  time  occupied, 
and  facility  in  making  these  plates,  one  process  was  quite  equal  to  the 
other.  Now,  I  am  bound  to  attach  importance  to  this  fact,  because 
I  have  heard  it  claimed  as  a  special  advantage  that  the  moist  plates 
could  be  rapidly  prepared  on  the  morning  of  any  day  on  which  the 
state  of  the  weather  was  found  to  be  favourable  to  photographic  pur¬ 
suits  in  the  field ;  but,  if  there  be  any  value  in  my  experiment,  it 
proves  that  a  few  tannin,  coffee,  or  other  plates  of  a  similar  nature 
may  also  be  prepared  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment  as  readily  as  the 
moist  plates.  Next  comes  the  behaviour  of  the  respective  plates.  I 
found  very  little  difference  in  this  respect.  I  imagined  that  mine 
were  slightly  more  sensitive,  which  is,  perhaps,  to  be  attributed  to 
my  having  added  certain  other  organic  bodies  to  the  tannin  solution. 
At  any  rate,  speaking  negatively  at  present,  they  were  not  inferior  in 
respect  of  sensitiveness  to  the  moist  plates  ;  and  I  challenge  the  most 
fastidious  critic  to  say  that  they  are  inferior  as  regards  quality. 
Now,  then,  comes  the  question- — Is  there  any  good  reason  why  I 
should  give  up  the  tannin  for  the  moist  process  ?  On  the  contrary, 
if  two  processes  stand  on  a  par  with  respect  to  facility  of  preparation, 
sensitiveness,  and  quality  of  negative,  and  the  plates  prepared  by 
one  of  them  be  moist,  and  must  be  exposed — say  within  two  days — 
while  the  plates  by  the  other  process  are  dry  and  will  keep  for  weeks 
or  months,  on  which  side  does  the  balance  of  advantage  lie  ? 


©m  (^internal  Cable. 
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Negretti  and  Zambra’s  Encyclopcedia  Gatalogue. 

London :  Holborn  Viaduct. 

The  reader  must,  in  trying  to  realise  the  nature  of  this  work,  quite 
dismiss  from  his  mind  the  idea  of  a  catalogue,  such  as  those  issued  by 
chemists,  opticians,  camera  makers,  and  dealers  in  photographic  appa¬ 
ratus  ;  for  this  is  a  goodly  octavo  volume  of  more  than  500  pages. 

The  great  variety  of  the  contents  of  the  book  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  index,  closely  printed  in  double  columns,  occupies  no  fewer 
than  thirty-five  pages.  Barometers,  thermometers,  rain  gauges,  ane¬ 
mometers,  actinometers,  hygrometers,  and  everything  else  connected 
with  meteorology  are  here  to  be  found  described  aud  illustrated.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  mathematical,  nautical,  and  surveying  instruments, 
microscopes  and  telescopes,  and  instruments  connected  with  chemistry, 
electricity,  pneumatics,  hydraulics,  and  hydrostatics.  We  need  scarcely 
say  that  photographic  apparatus  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the 
work.  There  are  a  large  number  of  illustrations,  few  pages  being  with¬ 
out  one,  while  on  some  there  are  half-a-dozen. 

The  work  is  one  of  great  educational  value,  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  engravings  and  descriptions  of  special  instruments,  but  also  on 
account  of  a  number  of  shortasscientific  essays  of  an  explanatory  and 
historical  character  interspersed  throughout  its  pages.  These  are 
written  in  popular  language,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated. 


fpttffnp  of  Soririies. 

— « — 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

In  another  place  will  be  found  two  papers  on  the  subject  of  glass¬ 
houses,  lighting  and  posing,  which  were  read  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  above  Associatton. 

The  President,  Mr.  Bogardus,  having  invited  discussion — 

Mr.  H usher  :  Mr.  President,  while  brother  Hesler  was  talking  about 
the  arrangement  of  the  bars  for  his  skylights,  the  question  came  up  in 
my  mind — What  would  we  do  who  have  skylights  that  were  leaking, 
and  we  did  not  want  to  build  new  ones  ?  That  might  be  a  query  in  the 
minds  of  some.  I  simply  wish  to  make  a  statement  as  to  the  remedy, 
and  that  is,  to  get  some  strips  of  zinc  and  form  them  in  the  shape  of  a 
gutter,  and  tack  them  right  on  the  lower  part  of  this  bar,  so  that 
it  will  catch  the  water  and  carry  it  off. 

Mr.  Lockwood  :  I  think  that  any  man  who  works  any  kind  of  a 
light  ought  to  have  some  scientific  reason  why  he  works  it  so  and  so. 
Now,  as  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  advanced  their  ideas  of  skylights, 
I  would  like  to  inquire  why  they  substitute  that  angle.  They  probably 
have  some  good  reason.  I  want  to  get  it,  and  then  I  will  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say. 

Mr.  Hesler  :  The  reason  was,  the  light  is  always  nearer  the  sitter, 
and  with  a  large  group,  wherever  you  place  them  in  the  room,  you  have 
got  a  uniform  light  over  them.  If  you  have  a  high,  pitched-up  light, 
when  you  get  these  nearer  the  side  light — the  lower  edge  of  the  light — 
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the  light  will  be  quicker.  Another  reason :  you  have  a  less  amount  of 
room  to  heat  in  the  winter. 

Mr.  Lockwood  :  I  believe  the  day  is  coming  when  photography  has 
got  to  be  worked  on  scientific  principles,  and  no  one  except  those  who 
understand  the  science  of  the  business  can  make  good  photographs. 
Although  there  may  be  good  reasons  in  their  way,  they,  to  me,  are  not 
palpable  reasons,  and  I  yet  shall  ask  for  a  scientific  reason  for  a  flat 
light.  If  any  one  can  give  the  answer,  I  want  to  get  it. 

The  President:  I  am  glad  we  differ  in  these  matters  ;  that  is  the 
way  to  bring  out  the  truth.  Let  us  hear  all  sides.  If  we  all  agreed  we 
should  not  learn  anything. 

Mr.  Hesler  :  I  do  not  want  to  take  all  the  time.  If  anyone  wants 
skylights  at  an  angle  of  fifty  or  ninety  degrees  I  have  no  objection  to 
their  having  them ;  I  only  offered  what  1  considered  the  best.  The 
light  would  strike  as  flat  as  you  can  have  it,  and  a  low  skylight  is  the 
easiest  to  work,  as  a  rule,  for  you  have  a  pretty  uniform  light.  We 
know  in  cloudy  weather  a  skylight  will  not  work  as  quick  as  a  side 
light  will.  Even  in  a  clear  day  it  will  work  quicker  when  the  skylight 
is  flat  and  no  sun  on  it  than  it  would  on  a  clear,  cloudless  day.  The 
side  light  is  right  the  reverse,  and  works  much  quicker  in  a  clear,  sunny 
day  than'1  in  a  cloudy  day.  The  reason  is,  when  the  sun  shines  against 
the  side  light  the  light  is  reflected  back  to  the  side  light,  and  thence 
into  the  room.  If  we  have  a  skylight  placed  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees  we  get  the  light  from  the  skylight.  You  want  a  good  deal  of 
side  light  in  cloudy  weather,  and  then  it  will  work  as  quick  away  from 
the  bottom  of  the  light  as  it  will  if  it  is  a  flat  light. 

Mr.  Gillespie  :  A  question  arose  in  my  mind,  in  reference  to  the 
arrangement  of  that  light,  whether  the  direct  rays  of  light  passing 
through  the  skylight  travel  at  right  angles  with  the  pitch  of  the  light, 
or  otherwise.  If  they  do,  then  there  can  be  reasons  assigned  for  a  flat 
light,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  a  question  that  has  frequently  bothered 
my  mind,  and  which  I  confess  I  do  not  understand.  The  direct  rays  of 
light  you  speak  of,  with  vdiich  you  light  the  sitter,  as  to  the  direct 
light  or  the  diffused,  whether  that  light  passes  through  the  skylight  at 
direct  angles  or  at  right  angles  with  the  pitch  of  light,  or  otherwise. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  question  answered  if  there  is  any  person  to 
answer  it. 

Mr.  Lockwood  :  I  think  I  can  answer  that  question,  and  I  think 
when  Mr.  Gillespie  goes  home  he  can  satisfy  himself  of  the  truthful¬ 
ness  of  it.  Direct  rays  of  light,  upon  striking  any  body,  whether  it  be 
water  or  a  solid  body,  always  diverge.  Those  of  you  who  have  prac¬ 
tised  the  putting  of  a  srick  in  water  may  notice  that  the  stick  appears 
to  bend  towards  the  perpendicular.  The  more  solid  the  body  through 
which  the  rays  pass  the  more  the  rays  diverge.  That  is  the  only 
reason  I  oppose  a  shallow  light.  I  have  got  an  idea,  and  I  will  make  a 
diagram  on  the  boai-d  to  illustrate  it.  Suppose  this  to  be  the  figure 
representing  the  outline  of  the  room  : — 


Suppose  the  line  a  b  represents  the  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  To  my 
mind  it  is  objectionable.  First  it  admits  direct  solar  rays,  which  are  a 
nuisance  to  photographers.  Those  who  do  not  believe  it  can  try  to 
take  a  picture  out  of  doors.  In  addition  to  that  it  emits  heat  rays, 
which  are  objectionable  in  photography.  These  are  the  two  scientific 
propositions  which  I  would  stick  to  in  any  argument.  Now,  gentlemen, 
I  want  to  know  if  you  can  tell  me  the  difference  between  the  light  in 
this  pitch  and  the  light  from  one  of  this  pitch.  Supposing  this  point 
b  runs  as  high  as  c.  What  is  the  difference  in  these  lights  ?  Suppose 
this  runs  up  high  enough  to  exclude  the  solar  light,  except  in  the  longest 
days  in  summer.  Can  you  tell  me  the  difference  in  the  chemical 
property  of  the  light  ?  That  is  a  defect  flat  lights  must  have  from  some 
scientific  reason.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  the  difference.  When  you  can 
tell  me  the  difference,  as  I  have  said,  I  can  tell  you  the  result  of  my 
experience  and  practice.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  would  like  to  know. 
That  you  may  have  something  to  think  of  I  will  say  this,  aud  any  one 
may  ask  me  any  question  and  I  will  answer  : — The  steep  light  excludes 
the  solar  rays,  and  they  also  exclude  the  heat  rays.  This  is  one  very 
essential  point,  especially  in  warm  weather.  In  addition  to  that  we  get 
nothing  at  most  except  actinic  rays,  of  which  light  is  composed.  Those 
who  have  studied  the  composition  of  light  know  that  it  is  composed  of 
red,  indigo,  purple,  aud  so  on — several  well-defined  colours.  All  of 
them  are  blended  in  the  white  light  or  direct  solar  light,  but  in  the 
reflected  light  which  we  get  from  the  north,  from  skylights  which  ex¬ 
clude  the  solar  rays,  we  do  not  get  heat  so  much,  and  we  do  uot  get  the 
red  rays  that  we  get  in  all  flat  lights.  Now  this  time  last  year  I  went 
to  Mr.  Shippen’s  gallery.  He  has  a  very  flat  light — I  should  think  at 
an  angle  of  thirty-five  or  forty  degrees.  I  asked  him — “  Do  you  like 
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that  kind  of  light  ?  ”  He  said — “  It  is  a  splendid  light.”  “  Then  why,” 
I  asked,  “do  you  use  your  curtains  to  cut  off  the  light  ?  You  admit  the 
light  and  then  cut  it  off ;  I  cannot  see  the  philosophy  of  that.”  The 
gentleman  may  say  it  is  to  get  certain  effects,  but  he  never  gets  the 
value  of  the  curtains.  They  sell  at  sixty  dollars  or  more,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  skylight.  It  never  was  any  invention,  so  far  as  con¬ 
cerns  the  curtains,  and  they  are  a  humbug,  because  they  undo  what  you 
attempt  to  do  in  the  first  place.  That  is  the  point.  Suppose  a  man  has 
a  steep  light ;  if  the  light  runs  to  this  point  c  (indicating),  supposing 
the  sitter  to  sit  here,  you  find  the  face  is  nicely  lighted  away  from  the 
light.  I  have  some  photographs  made  under  the  skylight  without  any 
kind  of  a  shadow.  Of  course  they  are  not  the  best  that  can  be  made, 
but  I  am  not  ashamed  to  show  them  to  any  of  you,  and  those  who  think 
that  pictures  made  under  that  light  are  flat  are  mistaken.  I  expended, 
last  year,  three  hundred  dollars  in  travelling  through  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
and  Michigan,  visiting  the  galleries  to  get  at  the  ideas  of  pitch  of  light, 
and  have  built  at  a  pitch  of  sixty-five  degrees,  and  I  Avould  say  if  I  were 
twenty  years  in  the  business  that  I  would  build  at  sixty-five  degrees,  so 
steep  that  you  get  none  of  the  heat  rays  ;  whereas,  if  you  have  a  flat 
light,  forty-five  degrees  pitch,  yon  have  all  sorts  of  rays  and  all  sorts  of 
screens  to  cut  them  off.  The  screens  can  be  entirely  done  away  with. 
That  is  my  proposition,  and  when  you  want  to  discuss  it  on  scientific 
principles  I  am  here. 

Mr.  Southworth  :  I  understand  perfectly  well  that  instead  of  our 
being  able  to  control  our  lights  nine-tenths  of  the  photographers  before 
me  have  not  such  a  light  as  they  want ;  nine-tenths  of  them  are  between 
high  brick  buildings — wide,  high  buildings  on  one  side  and  high  build¬ 
ings  on  the  other  side,  sometimes  on  three  sides — and  with  a  little 
means  they  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  positions  in  which  they  are 
placed.  They  have  cut  such  a  hole  in  the  roof  as  they  could,  paid  for  it, 
and  have  gone  to  work  to  make  money,  and  that  we  have  had  any  con¬ 
trol  of  our  lights  I  deny  in  toto,  and  if  I  were  to  ask  for  a  vote,  nine- 
tenths  would  rise  and  assent  to  my  statement.  I  built  the  first  skylight 
in  America.  I  went  into  a  room— it  was  an  attic  room — that  had  a 
passably  steep  roof  with  twelve  feet  flat  on  the  top  covered  with  metal. 
It  was  forty-five  feet  long  and  twenty-one  feet  wide.  I  went  in,  got  the 
privilege  of  doing  what  I  chose  in  the  room,  and  swept  the  room  out ;  over¬ 
head  the  rafters  and  everything  else  were  left  exposed.  I  put  in,  eighteen 
feet  above  the  floor,  a  twelve-feet  square  light  about  the  centre  of  the 
roof.  I  did  the  best  I  could.  That  was  in  1842.  I  was  not  satisfied 
with  it,  but  did  the  best  I  could.  I  went  to  work  with  it,  and  under 
it  I  made  my  pictures.  It  was  a  hard  light  to  work  in,  but  I  could  make 
just  as  good  pictures  in  it  as  in  any  light  I  ever  saw.  What  is  the 
philosophy  of  arranging  a  face  under  the  light  ?  What  is  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  ?  The  first  thing  is  to  admit  as  much  diffused  light  over  the 
whole  face  as  you  can.  I  will  say  pretty  near  as  much  as  the  eye  will 
open  and  shut  comfortably  in,  as  will  not  effect  the  eye  at  all,  or  oblige 
you  to  close  it — so  that  you  can  open  the  eye  naturally  ;  so  that  it  shall 
not  make  you  blink  or  want  to  look  down.  You  want  a  light  that  will 
be  diffused  over  the  whole  face  and  figure.  In  the  next  place,  a  diffused 
light  will  not  give  you  shadows.  It  will  not  give  you  roundness  ;  it 
will  not  give  you  any  relief ;  it  will  not  give  you  form,  because  if  you 
could  light  everything  here  in  this  room,  all  exactly  of  the  same  strength, 
it  would  be  just  like  a  piece  of  white  paper — there  would  not  be  any¬ 
thing  like  form  to  be  seen  here.  If  you  light  the  form  of  the  column  on 
the  wall  just  as  light  on  this  side  as  on  the  other  there  will  be  no  shadow 
there.  If  you  light  the  centre  of  it  as  much  as  the  edge  you  will  not  see 
any  form  at  all.  Remember,  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  face  particularly, 
but  it  is  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  chemical  effect — making  the 
light  diffused  in  the  room  natural  and  comfortable  to  the  eye.  Now  a 
remark  has  been  made  about  the  light  falling  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  and  as  to  the  pitch  of  the  room.  The  pitch  of  the  room  I  do 
not  care  for.  You  may  erect  a  skylight  just  as  you  please,  make  it  flat 
or  pitched  like  a  roof ;  you  cannot  tell  the  difference  in  the  operation 
for  the  world,  and  there  is  no  difference.  So  we  will  not  talk  about 
that.  When  a  gentleman  wants  to  do  something  else  and  exclude  the 
sunlight  then  it  becomes  a  matter  of  difference.  He  should  not  have 
the  sunlight  there  at  all.  He  should  have  ground  glass  in  his  skylight, 
no  matter  where  it  comes  from — north,  south,  east,  or  west — and  then 
he  can  work  it.  It  is  diffused  by  this  ground  glass  in  every  possible 
direction,  except  the  ground  glass  has  a  semi-transparency. 

After  some  other  remarks,  Mr.  Southworth  continued My  reading 
and  my  observation  is  simply  this  : — Have  a  room  where  you  can  control 
your  light  thoroughly  and  perfectly.  Have  a  room  where  you  can  give 
as  much  diffused  light  on  the  face  without  making  it  one  particle  more 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other  than  the  eye  can  bear  comfortably,  then 
grade  it.  Then  open  your  high  light  just  as  you  want  it.  Open  your 
high  light  wide  enough  to  make  it  like  the  light  here,  to  give  this  light 
on  the  nose  and  forehead,  giving  the  shadows  as  they  ought  to  come, 
just  as  open  as  that  (indicating),  and  you  have  your  light  right  for  the 
subject*  For  the  different  lights  change  your  subject  around  the 
room,  and  if  the  nose  happens  to  be  a  short  one  you  have  got  to  manage 
it,  or  if  it  is  very  long,  and  if  there  are  wrinkles,  your  diffused  light 
lights  them  up  ;  you  can  see  that  your  high  light  places  the  person  further 
off.  It  will  not  be  quite  as  high,  and  they  will  not  show  at  all.  The 
most  wrinkled-up  face  I  ever  saw  I  had  to  make  a  picture  of.  It  took 
me  four  days  to  do  it.  You  may  take  any  ten  persons  there  are  here, 


and  there  are  not  as  many  wrinkles  in  them  all  as  there  was  in  that  one. 
I  learned  little  by  little,  and  I  learned  the  littles  in  the  hardest  possible 
way.  That  is  the  reason  I  know  so  little  now.  It  took  so  long  to  learn 
the  few  littles  all  the  way  along. 

Taking  Pictures  of  Deceased  Persons. — A  few  weeks  ago  I  saw  in  one 
of  the  publications  a  reference  to  the  taking  of  pictures  of  deceased 
persons.  This  was  both  important  and  interesting.  When  I  begun  to 
take  pictures  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  I  had  to  make  pictures  of  the 
dead.  We  had  to  go  out  then  more  than  we  do  now,  and  this  is  a  matter 
that  is  not  easy  to  manage;  but  if  you  work  carefully  over  the  various 
difficulties  you  will  learn  very  soon  how  to  take  pictures  of  dead  bodies, 
arranging  them  just  as  you  please.  When  you  have  done  that  the  way 
is  clear,  and  your  task  easy.  The  way  1  did  was  just  to  have  them 
dressed  and  laid  on  the  sofa.  J ust  lay  them  down  as  if  they  were  in  a 
sleep.  That  was  my  first  effort.  It  was  with  a  little  boy,  a  dozen  years 
old.  It  took  a  great  while  to  get  them  to  let  me  do  it,  still  they  did  let 
me  do  it.  I  will  say  on  this  point,  because  it  is  a  very  important  one, 
that  you  may  do  just  as  you  please  so  far  as  the  handling  and  bending 
of  corpses  is  concerned.  You  can  bend  them  till  the  joints  are  pliable, 
and  make  them  assume  a  natural  and  easy  position.  If  a  person  has 
died,  and  the  friends  are  afraid  that  there  will  be  a  liquid  ejected  from 
the  mouth,  you  can  carefully  turn  them  over  just  as  though  they  were 
under  the  operation  of  an  emetic.  You  can  do  that  in  less  than  one 
single  minute  and  every  single  thing  will  pass  out,  and  you  can  wipe 
out  the  mouth,  and  wash  the  face,  and  handle  them  just  as  well  as 
though  they  were  living  persons.  Arrange  them  in  this  position  (indi¬ 
cating),  or  bend  them  into  this  position.  Then  place  your  camera  and 
take  your  picture  just  as  they  would  look  in  life — if  standing  up  before 
you.  You  don’t  go  down  to  the  foot  of  the  sofa  and  shoot  up  in  this 
way  (indicating).  Go  up  to  the  side  of  the  head  and  take  the  picture  so 
that  that  part  of  the  picture  that  comes  off  from  you  will  come  off  above 
the  horizontal  line.  So  it  would  be  as  if  in  a  natural  position — as  if 
standing  or  sitting  before  you.  There  is  another  thing  which  will  be 
useful  to  you  in  carrying  out  your  operation,  and  that  is  a  French  plate 
mirror  about  four  feet  long  and  not  very  wide.  This  will  suit  some 
cameras,  arranging  the  mirror  so  as  the  reflection  of  the  party  will  be 
thrown  upon  it  in  an  easy,  graceful,  natural  way,  and  then  take  your 
picture  from  the  mirror.  You  can  do  it  with  the  mirror  without  much 
trouble.  I  make  these  remarks  because  I  think  that  they  may  be  very 
valuable  to  somebody. 

Now  I  want  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  taking  of  pictures.  I  am  growing 
old,  but  I  do  not  want  my  hair  taken  grey.  I  want  it  represented  just 
as  it  is.  I  am  a  little  proud  of  it.  (Mr.  Southworth  has  a  head  of  fine 
black  hair).  The  first  thing  you  would  do  would  be  to  light  it  up. 
Some  of  the  ladies’  heads  are  lighted  up  as  if  powdered  all  over.  It  is 
an  old  saying  and  a  true  one,  that  it  is  a  long  road  to  travel  before  you 
do  good  work.  Now  I  tell  you,  you  must  cover  the  top  of  the  head  in 
such  a  way  that  the  screen  will  not  cast  shadows.  Make  the  bair  up 
with  as  much  care  as  you  do  the  face,  on  the  shady  side.  Make  the  eye 
perfectly  round  and  clear,  not  as  if  reflected  from  the  screen.  Make  the 
eye  natural,  comfortable  ;  make  it  round ;  define  every  part  of  it. 
When  you  have  fully  secured  this  do  not  light  it  with  a  paint  as  if  a 
gimlet  were  bored  in  it.  Let  it  be  that  which  has  the  reflection  in 
itself,  which  shows  off  its  own  reflection..  Do  not  make  it  as  if  it  were 
done  with  a  gimlet ;  do  not  let  it  be  done  as  if  scratched  with  the  point 
of  a  cambric  needle  by  a  small  child  that  did  not  know  anything  about 
it.  It  still  comes  back  to  that  one  point  which  I  have  held  up  to  you  in 
one  or  two  short  addresses.  Learn  to  look  and  see  the  difference  under 
different  lights  in  the  same  faces.  Learn  to  see  the  fine  points  in  every 
face,  for  the  plainest  faces  in  the  world  are  human  faces,  belonging  to 
human  beings.  There  are  some  lines  that  are  preferable  to  others,  for 
they  are  not  all  bad.  I  have  often  made  a  picture,  and  have  the  person 
say — “It  looks  handsomer  than  the  original.”  I  would  say  to  them — 
“You  never  saw  that.”  I  would  go  ten  miles,  and  live  on  bread  and 
water  for  three  years,  to  see  a  face  that  was  ever  flattered  at  all.  There 
is  not  a  single  face  ever  made  up  to  nature.  There  never  was  a  painting 
ever  made  up  to  the  original,  made  up  to  give  you  all  that  you  ought 
to  feel  by  looking  at  the  original  face.  There  is  a  soul  and  feeling  in 
the  natural  face,  or  we  should  feel  that  it  might  be  there,  even  if  the 
person  is  dead ;  if  they  were  alive  that  it  might  have  been  there,  for 
the  Almighty  made  it  for  the  very  purpose  that  you  must  see  it,  and 
you  can  see  it.  You  must  feel  that  the  human  face  is  handsomer  than 
the  finest  artist  ever  painted.  I  say  it ;  I  believe  I  am  right.  Excuse 
me  for  so  much  feeling. 

Mr.  Lockwood  :  I  rise  to  make  an  objection  to  my  friend  Mr.  South- 
worth’s  statement.  He  states  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
angles  of  light.  I  say,  gentlemen,  there  is  a  vast  difference.  There  is 
a  greater  difference  between  the  pitches  of  light  than  in  the  chemical 
manipulation  when  once  you  know  it.  It  is  well  known  that  the  flatter 
the  light  the  more  parallel  rays  you  get ;  consequently,  the  more  parallel 
rays  you  get  the  more  intense  are  the  shadows.  If  you  do  not  believe 
it  try  in  the  sun  and  then  in  the  shade,  and  see  if  you  do  not  get 
stronger  shadows  than  in  a  steeper  light.  If  you  do  not,  I  have  to 
learn  something. 

Mr.  Southworth  :  No  photographer  would  take  any  flat  light  to 
work  in.  If  he  does  not  know  about  light  let  him  study  pictures.  If 
he  wishes  to  learn  the  philosophy  of  light  let  him  take  Herschel,  or 
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Smith’s  Optics,  and  study  from  beginning  to  end.  Let  him  take  these  ’ 
it  may  take  him  ten  years  to  understand  them  if  he  wants  to  learn  how 
best  to  let  the  light  fall  on  the  face  or  the  way  a  glass  roof  is  made. 
The  way  that  it  is  made  is  this  : — If  you  are  going  to  get  the  rays  of  the 
sun  through  it  you  must  arrange  it  so  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  will  fall  on  it. 
If  the  glass  is  white,  the  light  that  is  reflected  is  the  same  as  is  reflected 
from  that  region.  There  may  be  a  little  more  green  in  one  glass  than 
in  another,  but  you  will  never  find  it  out ;  and  if  you  can  build  your 
skylight  as  you  please,  be  careful  to  build  your  north  light.  If  anybody 
wishes  to  see  a  painter’s  light,  they  must  see  the  Washington  studio 
arranged  as  he  arranged  it.  They  will  see  his  light  was  from  the  north, 
a  large  room  in  a  large  lawn,  nothing  inside,  with  a  great  window,  and 
great  shutters  to  slide  up  and  down  by  machinery,  giving  tone  and 
range  there.  Now  there  is  an  artist’s  light,  and  the  first  artist  in  his 
lifetime — the  very  first  in  America.  There  has  been  none  before  nor 
since  to  equal  him.  The  philosophy  of  light  is  not  of  much  consequence. 
We  can  arrange  that.  We  do  not  control  our  lights  ;  we  are  obliged 
to  bufid  and  arrange  our  lights  just  as  we  are.  We  can,  if  you  wish  to 
make  the  trial,  go  on  to  the  shady  side  of  the  building,  and  take  a  glass 
and  print  through  it. 

Mr.  Carlisle  :  I  have  an  idea  that  I  wish  to  bring  before  you,  and 
it  is  in  reference  to  the  difficulty  encountered  from  the  discolourations 
about  the  neck  of  deceased  persons.  I  have  found  the  use  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  creosote  and  essence  of  peppermint  will  entirely  change 
and  remove  the  discolouration  ;  then  you  can  go  on  and  get  good  results. 

Mr.  Kent  was  here  called  for  by  several  delegates,  and  responded  as 
follows  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  did  not  know  anything  about  sky¬ 
lights,  and  would  have  nothing  to  say  about  them.  The  fact  is,  the 
only  thing  I  care  for  is  to  get  light  enough.  If  I  have  light  enough  I 
do  not  care  if  I  have  no  screens  whatever,  I  can  make  a  picture.  By 
changing  the  position  of  the  sitter  and  sitting  him  in  different  parts  of 
the  room,  and  other  tricks,  I  manage  to  get  the  picture  I  desire. 

Mr.  Hall  :  My  venerable  friend  Hesler  has  made  an  allusion  to  an 
important  subject  upon  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  differ  with  him 
before.  Now  I  believe  no  one  has  mastered  it  either  way,  and  that  is  the 
substituting  -of  heat  in  your  chemicals  for  the  length  of  time  allowed  in 
the  exposure.  He  claims,  I  believe,  that  some  ninety  or  one  hundred 
degrees  of  heat  will  lessen  his  time  about  one  half  in  exposure.  Now  I 
cannot  see  myself  how  heat  is  going  to  substitute  light,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  I  have  differed  with  him  on  the  subject ;  but  before  even  expressing 
my  own  views  on  the  subject  I  would  like  to  hear  as  to  it  from  others. 

The  President  :  This  subject  is  quite  interesting,  and  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  more  on  the  subject  of  skylights  I  should  like  to  hear  it.  Let  us 
exhaust  the  subject. 

Mr.  Carbutt  :  I  have  built  a  few  lights  in  my  time,  and  have  felt  a 
great  interest  in  the  discussions  which  I  have  heard,  and  it  recalled  to 
my  mind  the  form  of  a  skylight  which  I  had  seen,  and  it  is  this  : — It  is  a 
foreign  one,  and  the  one  which  I  built  in  Chicago.  There  I  had  to 
build  my  light  to  suit  the  circumstances ;  it  was  on  the  first  floor.  It 
was  entirely  surrounded  by  buildings,  and  I  had  no  clear  light  from  the 
sky,  as  it  were,  and  in  order  to  get  the  light  I  had  to  whitewash  the 
walls  all  around  me  before  building  my  skylight.  I  made  a  theoretical 
light  and  drew  it  on  paper,  and  this  is  my  idea ;  whether  it  is  true  in 
philosophy  or  not,  it  has  worked  out  true  in  practice: — Instead  of 
building  my  side  light  straight  I  put  it  at  an  incline,  inclining  into 
the  room  fifteen  inches  from  the  perpendicular,  from  the  base,  nine 
feet  six  inches  in  width.  This  was  about  twenty-eight  degrees.  My 
theory  was  that  I  was  making  use  of  a  large  angle  of  light.  I  worked 
it  first  without  and  afterwards  with  screens,  because  I  had  so  much  re¬ 
flected  light  that  I  had  to  control  it.  I  had  to  construct  the  other 
screens  of  four  sizes,  so  that  I  could  draw  them  to  either  end  of  the 
room  and  watch  the  light  on  my  sitter.  I  could  thus  control  the  light 
and  work  from  either  end  of  the  room.  Beutlinger  has  a  light  very 
much  of  that  shape.  He  is  on  the  top  of  a  building,  and  he  is  troubled 
with  reflection.  His  light  is  subdued  wflth  green  glass,  and  it  is  pretty 
much  of  this  shape.  Now  this  is  what  would  be  called  a  long-angled 
light,  in  which  the  light  is  all  diffused,  and  in  using  the  long-working 
lines  you  have  a  slow-working  tube  and  you  get  a  quick-working  light, 
and  one  in  which  the  rays  of  light  are  all  perfectly  distributed.  Such 
a  light  as  that  may  have  been  seen  by  some  who  are  here  present.  I 
have  made  pictures  under  it  before  taking  the  curtains  up.  I  made 
pictures  which  I  never  before  or  since  have  equalled  or  surpassed. 

Mr.  Lockwood  :  It  must  be  strictly  borne  in  mind  that  light  in 
striking  glass  is  diverged  ;  it  does  not  travel  in  parallel  rays.  You  will 
find  it  out  in  practice  ;  it  is  good  in  theory  but  not  good  in  practice. 
That  is  my  objection  to  it.  Those  who  think  a  steep  light  does  not  work 
quick  are  much  mistaken.  I  have  made  pictures  in  two  seconds  with  a 
v  oigtlander  lens,  using  the  second  stop. 

Mr.  Hesler  :  I  want  to  say  one  word  with  reference  to  the  colours  of 
glass.  Blue  glass  has  been  recommended  and  tried  by  some.  I  would 
say  I  once  put  in  a  blue  glass  light ;  it  worked  very  beautifully,  but  I 
was  obliged  to  take  it  out.  I  think  if  we  could  get  glass  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes  very  slightly  blue,  or  a  milky  blue,  just  to  prevent  the 
rays  of  the  sun  from  passing  through,  that  would  be  the  best  we  could 
have  made.  I  think  if  proper  effort  was  directed  to  it  we  should  reduce 
the  time  for  our  sitters,  and  make  a  great  advance  in  the  progress  of 
our  work. 


Mr.  .Whitney  :  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  relation  to  blue  glass.  I 
think  it  is  the  most  important  thing  that  could  come  before  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  About  fifteen  years  ago  my  eyes  were  very  much  affected  by  th 
use  of  cyanide.  I  went  to  see  Harrison,  the  instrument  maker,  who 
recommended  blue  light.  At  that  time,  under  such  circumstances, 
I  procured  a  blue  light  which  was  very  beautiful.  I  used  that  light 
for  fifteen  years  with  the  greatest  success.  I  recommend  you  to 
procure  the  blue  glass.  The  only  reason  it  has  gone  out  of  use  is  because 
they  could  not  get  the  colour  of  glass  that  they  wanted  of  a  deep-blue 
colour,  which  Hesler  alludes  to,  and  which  has  the  effect  of  producing 
the  death-like  hue  and  look  upon  the  face.  Light-blue  glass  ground  on 
the  inside  has  a  most  beautiful  effect;  I  have  used  it  for  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Webster  :  I  advise  no  man  to  put  ground  glass  into  his  skylight. 
It  cannot  be  used  at  all  in  cities  where  they  use  the  soft  coal,  on  account 
of  the  smoke  thus  produced,  which  renders  it  useless. 

Mr.  Southworth  :  Thirty-nine  or  forty  years  ago  Professor  Morse  was 
the  first  to  make  his  pictures  with  light  coming  through  two  glasses 
filled  with  a  blue  liquid.  He  thought  this  would  be  an  important  thing 
if  it  could  be  done,  and  made  a  great  effort  to  do  it.  He  then  went  up 
to  the  University  and  built  a  lighted  room  with  blue  glass.  These  were 
taken  aw$y,  and  done  away  with  in  less  than  a  year  from  the  first  time 
he  began.  Those  who  see  or  practise  the  experiment  can  never  want  to 
try  blue  glass,  unless  we  have  too  much  light,  for  not  one  takes  away 
from  the  actinic  light.  There  is  no  difficulty  at  all;  therefore,  we  use 
white  glass  and  get  all  the  rays. 


Comspitbtiue. 

Mons.  A.  de  Constant’s  New  Dry  Process.— Albumen-Gallic 
Process. — Photo-Polychromy  at  the  French  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.— Glazed  Cartes. — Dubost’s  Collodion. 

— COLLODIO-IODIDE  EMULSION. 

I  observe  that  our  Editors  have  given  a  brief  notice  of  M.  de 
Constant’s  pamphlet,  in  which  he  describes  his  albumen-gallic  process. 
I  am  in  a  position  to  give  some  further  information  respecting  it ;  but, 
before  doing  so,  I  may  observe  that  M.  de  Constant  is  an  amateur  of 
considerable  reputation  on  the  continent — a  sort  of  continental  Gordon, 
in  fact — and  that  whatever  he  has  to  tell  us  about  dry  processes  is  the 
result  of  much  thought  and  hard  practice,  extending  over  many  years. 
He  is  one  of  the  old  masters  in  our  art,  and  whether  his  opinions  be 
right  or  wrong  they  are  frankly  stated,  and  are  backed  by  an  immen¬ 
sity  of  good  work  done — work  which  proves  him  to  be  not  only  a 
singularly  clean  and  good  manipulator,  but  also  a  man  of  refined  aod 
cultivated  taste.  We  must  remember,  also,  that  he  is  a  discoverer, 
and  has  introduced  the  coffee  process — one  which  our  Editors  have 
often  recommended,  and  justly,  as  excellent  for  the  printing  of  trans¬ 
parencies.  I  can  speak  confidently  on  these  points,  having  very 
recently  looked  over  quite  a  large  collection  of  negatives  and  prints  by 
M.  de  Constant,  which  he  kindly  gave  me  a  few  years  ago,  and  which 
are  still,  for  the  most  part,  in  good  preservation. 

And  now  for  the  new  albumen-gallic  process— a  title  which  sounds 
well  and  tempting.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  it : — 

The  plates  are  cleaned  by  boiling  them  in  a  solution  of  soda — 
strength,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  soda  to  eight  litres  of  water.  They 
then  receive  a  preliminary  coating  composed  of  albumen  one  part,  rain 
water  twenty -five  parts,  to  every  one  hundred  litres,  of  which  two 
drops  of  ammonia  are  added.  This  is  poured  over  them  whilst  they 
are  still  wet  with  the  water  used  in  washing  off  the  soda.  •  The  quantity 
of  ammonia  in  the  above  formula  seems  to  be  [absurdly  small,  but  I 
have  made  no  mistake  in  the  translation.  A  hundred  litres  would  be 
about  twenty  gallons  !  Very  few  dry-plate  workers,  I  imagine,  make 
their  solutions  on  so  grand  a  scale.  Possibly  cubic  cents,  were  meant 
instead  of  litres. 

The  collodion  is  bromo-iodised,  made  with  a  porous  pjToxyline.  The 
bath  is  made  with  pure  recrystallised  nitrate  of  silver,  slightly  acidified 
with  niti’ic  acid.  These  should  give  a  good,  dense  negative,  with  an 
iron  developer,  in  the  common  wet  process. 

The  plate  is  collodionised  and  excited  in  the  usual  way,  and  then 
thoroughly  washed  from  all  free  nitrate.  So  far  there  is  nothing  new 
in  the  process. 

Now  we  come  to  the  preservative,  which  is  the  new  feature  in  it. 
This  is  made  in  the  following  way  : — 

Take  the  white  of  an  egg,  add  to  it  ten  cubic  centimetres  of  rain 
water,  and  beat  it  up  with  a  wooden  salad-fork.  In  the  course  of 
two  or  three  hours,  when  the  clear  liquid  has  settled  from  the  froth, 
take  of  it  four  cubic  centimetres,  which  put  into  a  bottle  containing 
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140  cubic  centimetres  of  water,  and  vigorously  shake  together ;  after 
which  add  half-a-gramme  of  gallic  acid  and  two  grammes  of  caramel, 
and  shake  the  mixture  again  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  then  filter  it 
twice  through  white  paper,  and  behold  the  new  and  simple  preser¬ 
vative  ! 

For  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  and  others  who  hate  French 
weights  and  measures  I  have  made  a  calculation  which  gives  the 
following  composition  of  the  magic  liquid  in  English  ounces  and  grains 
approximately : — 

Albumen  . 2  drachms. 

Water . 8  ounces. 

Gallic  acid .  8  grains. 

Caramel .  30  ,, 

The  liquid  is  clear  and  of  a  brown  colour.  It  will  not  keep,  and 
should  be  thrown  away  when  two  or  three  days  old.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  proportion  of  albumen  to  water  is  extremely  small.  M.  de 
Constant  makes  it  one  part  to  thirty -five. 

The  plates  thus  excited,  washed,  and  organified  are  put  away  to  dry. 
The  author  flatters  himself  that  no  red  pigment  at  the  back  of  the 
plate  to  prevent  blurring  will  be  necessary  on  account  of  the  brown 
colour  of  the  preservative ;  and  he  has  a  mild  little  fling  at  the  English 
dry-plate  workers  for  insisting  on  this  abomination,  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  certain  gallant  Major,  whose  name  is  not,  however,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  introductory  chapter  containing  a  history  of  dry  processes. 
The  name  of  Russell  is  left  out  ! 

Nevertheless,  the  development  is  to  be  effected  by  that  same  Major’s 
alkaline  method,  after  which  the  image  is  to  be  intensified  with  silver, 
and  fixed  with  hypo,  in  the  usual  way. 

I  need  not  say  that  the  new  preservative  recommended  is  one  worth 
trying,  since  we  are  told  that  it  gives  excellent  results  in  the  hands  of 
our  author,  who  is  a  first-rate  authority  on  all  practical  points.  After 
trying  gum,  tannin,  coffee,  and  a  host  of  other  organic  matters  he  has 
become  a  convert  to  albumen  at  last.  Other  operators  have  used 
albumen  washed  off,  followed  by  gallic  acid ;  but  he  mixes  the  two. 

The  pamphlet  contains  a  mass  of  minute  details  of  manipulation, 
which  are  excellent  and  worthy  of  careful  study.  I  may  notice  some  of 
these  nice  little  points  in  a  future  letter. 

The  plates  are  not  very  sensitive,  since  they  require  an  exposure  at 
least  twice  that  for  good  wet  plates ;  but  a  longer  exposure  than  this 
will  aid  the  development.  M.  de  Constant  says  he  generally  uses  a 
globe  lens  nineteen  centimetres  of  focus  and  six  centimetres  of  dia¬ 
phragm.  There  must  be  some  mistake  here,  for  that  would  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  portrait  lens  with  full  aperture.  For  six  centimetres  he 
probably  means  one  centimetre. 

With  respect  to  the  keeping  properties  of  the  plates,  we  are  frankly 
told  that  they  have  not  been  tested  beyond  a  month,  and  that  their 
good  or  bad  keeping  properties  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  mode  of 
preparation,  and  more  particularly  on  tbe  drying.  We  are  told  to  dry 
the  plates  thoroughly,  and  especially  to  avoid  all  hygroscopic  substances 
in  our  preservative,  since  moisture  is  a  cause  of  rapid  deterioration. 
Mr.  Gordon  once  said  that  in  his  gum-gallic  process  the  plates  would 
not  keep  more  than  a  fortnight  if  glycerine  were  added  to  the  preserva¬ 
tive  ;  but  in  that  case  no  backing  of  red  pigment  would  be  required, 
since  the  film  would  retain  its  opacity,  like  a  common  wet  film.  All 
this  is,  no  doubt,  perfectly  true.  In  my  moist  process  the  plates  are 
only  kept  for  a  day  or  two. 

And  now  I  must  quote  a  passage  in  the  pamphlet  which,  if  it  please 
some  readers,  may  perhaps  shock  the  feelings  of  others.  It  relates  to 
the  retouching  of  negatives  and  dodges  in  the  printing : — 

“  Without  retouching  landscape  negatives,  as  is  done  for  portraits,  there  are 
in  photography  things  which  it  is  impossible  to  produce  properly  without 
painting  and  intelligent  artifices.  Thus,  besides  ordinary  retouching,  we  must 
varnish  the  back  of  the  negative,  and  work  upon  the  surface  with  the  stump 
and  4  sanguine; ’  or,  instead  of  varnish,  gum  to  the  back  of  the  negative  a  trans¬ 
parent  paper,  upon  which  must  be  drawn  or  painted  effects  of  cloud,  or 
preservative  screens  to  hinder  the  too  strong  impression  of  shadows  wanting 
in  details.  We  must  also  cut  out  masks  to  indicate  mountains  and  lines  of 
lake  or  horizon,  taking  care  to  shield  during  the  printing  the  parts  of  the 
negative  which  have  come  out  feebly.  All  these  means,  employed  with 
intelligence,  may  render  good  service.  In  general,  printing  in  the  shade  is 
superior  to  that  in  the  sun  ;  but  when  one  is  obliged  to  adopt  the  latter  plan 
the  negative  should  be  shielded  by  a  sheet  of  ground  glass,  placed  ground-side 
upwards— a  necessary  precaution  when  the  negative  has  been  retouched,  or 
fitted  with  masks.” 

Tn  short,  we  are  to  make  pictures,  no  matter  how,  and  stifle  our 
conscience  as  best  we  may. 


Such  is  the  end  of  all  our  friend’s  moralising  in  the  introductory 
chapter  about  being  foolishly  led  away  by  the  mania  for  bromide 
emulsions  and  rapidity  (which,  he  says,  has  been  such  a  bar  to  real 
progress),  and  the  wisdom  of  adhering  to  the  good,  old-fashioned,  simple 
processes,  so  slow  and  sure  !  We  are  to  rest  content  with  doing  in  the 
very  simple  (?)  way  which  he  points  out  what  was  done  just  as  well  in 
photography  upon  dry  plates  a  dozen  years  ago  !  We  are  even  to 
ignore,  as  unworthy  of  a  passing  notice  in  the  history  of  dry  collodion 
processes,  bromised  collodion  with  the  bath  ! — a  process  quite  as  simple 
as  that  which  he  has  described  ;  indeed  I  may  say  much  simpler,  and 
by  which  far  more  sensitive  plates  than  his  can  be  prepared. 

In  this  bromide  process — so  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  history  of 
dry  plates,  notwithstanding  that  the  best  work  yet  seen  has  been  done 
by  it — all  the  manipulations  are  the  same  as  in  the  process  (so  very 
simple)  that  I  have  just  described,  until  we  come  to  the  end  of  tbe 
alkaline  development ;  but  then,  in  the  bromo-iodide  process  of  M.  do 
Constant,  the  image  has  to  be  intensified,  ■whereas  in  the  bromide 
process  it  has  not. 

But  how  long  are  we  to  continue  in  the  same  old  rut  to  which  he 
would  confine  us  ?  How  many  more  years  are  we  to  be  beguiled  by  the 
same  old  tale  of  “slow  and  sure,”  with  retouching,  and  masks,  and 
painted  skies  ;  landscapes  without  clouds  or  figures  ;  water  without 
waves  or  ripples  ;  trees  with  blurred  foliage  ;  nature  with  half  the 
truth  untold;  mere  studies  of  detail?  Are  we  never  to  advance? 
Never  to  try  to  advance?  Where  has  he  himself  improved  now  upon 
the  original  process  of  Hill  Norris,  published  fifteen  years  ago?  Caii 
he  produce  better  pictures  ?  or  are  his  theoretical  views  any  clearer  or 
sounder  than  those  of  that  period?  I  am  afraid  not.  He  has  simply 
added  to  our  already  long  list  of  preservatives  a  new  one  compounded 
of  old  materials,  and  which  it  takes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  shake  up  ! 

In  short,  M.  de  Constant  has  merely  done  what  many  others 
travelling  in  the  same  groove  had  done  before  him,  but  which  he 
himself  affects  to  ridicule  and  condemn.  He  speaks  of  the  “deluge  of 
preservatives  with  which  one  might  fill  a  volume,”  and  thinks  that 
“chance  has  too  often  suggested  the  mixtures  imagined  by  some  opera¬ 
tors.”  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  by  what  profound  reasoning  he 
was  himself  led  to  the  mixture  Avhich  he  now  recommends. 

He  has  given  us  a  second  new  preservative  (coffee  was  his  first),  but 
has  left  the  rationale  of  the  dry  collodion  processes  just  where  he  found 
it  many  years  ago.  We  smile  at  his  prejudices  and  satirical  remarks 
upon  what  others  have  done  and  are  doing,  whilst  we  thank  him  for 
“  albumen-gallic  j”  but  we  had  “gum-gallic  ”  before. 

What  we  now  want  in  dry-plate  photography  is  not  a  new  preserva¬ 
tive,  however  good,  so  much  as  the  true  rationale  of  the  entire  series  of 
operations ;  and  whoever  will  set  this  before  us  in  its  simple  truth 
will  be  entitled  to  more  than  our  barren  thanks,  or  even  a  well-filled 
subscription  list.  We  shall  owe  to  him  all  the  honour  that  may  be  due 
for  the  grandest  discovery  that  has  yet  been  made  in  connection  with 
our  art.  Until  we  get  this  we  shall  continue  to  flounder  in  the  dark, 
and  new  processes  and  dodges,  however  fine  their  results  may  be,  will 
be  offered  for  sale  in  vain.  We  may  run  the  changes  upon  old  methods 
and  introduce  a  new  preservative  every  month,  but  no  real  good  will 
come  of  it  until  we  have  mastered  the  theory  of  the  art. 

Photo-polychromy  is  making  its  dehut  in  France  with  much  iclat. 
M.  Leon  Vidal  Avrites  to  me  from  Lyons,  where  he  has  exhibited  his 
specimens  and  described  his  process  before  the  assembled  savans  at  the 
meeting  of  the  French  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science ; 
and  he  is  delighted  that  his  communication  was  well  received.  His 
audience,  he  tells  me,  was  of  the  ttite,  and  he  was  charmed  with  the 
kindness  which  he  met  with  on  all  hands ;  but  his  communication  en¬ 
tailed  a  vast  deal  of  labour  with  the  reporters  for  the  press,  and  he  has 
been  too  busy  as  yet  to  send  me  the  promised  specimens.  I  hope  they 
will  arrive  in  time  for  exhibition  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Bradford  this  month,  but  I  have  my  doubts. 

I  was  alluding,  in  a  recent  letter,  to  the  beauty  conferred  on  card 
portraits  by  glazing  them  with  collodion  and  gelatine.  My  remarks 
have  elicited  a  letter  from  a  professional  photographer  who  has  adopted 
this  practice  with  much  success  during  the  past  four  years,  and  who 
encloses  a  beautiful  specimen  of  his  skill  in  this  mode  of  treatment. 
It  is  quite  equal  to  those  which  my  friend  M.  Mevius,  of  Rennes,  gets 
done  in  Paris. 

Dr.  Liesegang,  of  Elberfeld  and  Dusseldorf,  advertisesanewpyroxyline 
for  dry  plates,  which  is  very  powdery,  and  is  made  at  a  high  temperature. 
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He  gives  the  following  formula  for  dry-plate  collodion,  which  is  said 
to  give  excellent  results  in  the  hands  of  his  friend,  M,  Dubost : — 

Absolute  alcohol .  124  grammes. 

Iodide  of  ammonium .  3  ,, 

Iodide  of  cadmium .  2  ,, 

Bromide  of  ammonium . P25  gramme. 

This  is  the  bromo-iodising  solution,  one  part  of  which  must  be  added 
to  three  parts  of  plain  collodion. 

The  plain  collodion  is  made  thus  : — 

Ether  .  250  grammes. 

Alcohol .  250  „ 

Pyroxyline  .  11  ,, 

This  collodion  seems  to  me  to  contain  far  too  little  bromide.  The 
solvents  must  be  weighed  and  not  measured,  since  a  gramme  of  ether 
and  alcohol  will  be  more  than  a  cubic  centimetre. 

A  great  deal  is  being  said  just  now  about  the  discovery  of  the  collo- 
dio-bromide  process.  About  two  years  before  Mr.  Sayce  published  his 
process  in  this  Journal  M.  Gaudin  had  published,  in  La  Lumlere,  his 
experiments  with  collodio-iodide  for  negatives,  and  collodio-chloride  for 
positive  prints.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  Captain  Dixon 
patented  his  own  collodio-iodide  process  in  this  country.  It  proved  so 
exceedingly  coquettish  that  no  good  came  of  it.  But  why  was  it 
coquettish?  I  think  I  can  now  explain.  The  emulsion  necessarily 
contained  an  excess  of  free  nitrate,  in  order  to  render  the  iodide  of 
silver  sensitive  ;  but  when  these  two  salts  had  remained  a  few  minutes 
in  contact,  the  whole  of  the  soluble  iodide  being  converted,  there  was 
formed  in  the  emulsion  the  mischievous  iodo-nitrate,  which  spoiled  all, 
and  nothing  but  a  thin,  foggy  negative  could  be  obtained.  If  these 
lines  should  meet  the  eye  of  Mr.  Samuel  Fry  he  will,  no  doubt,  re¬ 
member  the  experiments  which  we  made  together  with 'collodio-iodide, 
and  the  unsatisfactory  results  which  were  frequently  obtained. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  good  film  cannot  be  obtained  in  this 
way.  The  iodide  of  silver  is  not  precipitated  in  the  collodion  when 
that  contains  sufficient  water  to  dissolve  the  small  excess  of  free  nitrate. 
September  8,  1873.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

— ♦ — 

CURIOUS  EXPERIMENTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— -I  have  had  rather  a  curious  experience  this  morning, 
which  I  think  may  be  worth  relating. 

It  is  this  : — Having  found  that  when  I  mixed  bromide  of  cadmium 
and  nitrate  of  silver  in  water,  as  mentioned  in  my  last  letter,  the  result¬ 
ing  bromide  of  silver  failed  to  remain  in  suspension,  it  occurred  to  me  to 
to  try  making  an  emulsion  with  gelatine,  three  grains  to  the  ounce. 
Thinking  it  probable  that  the  bromide  of  silver  might  then  remain  in 
suspension,  I  had  intended,  if  the  emulsion  were  satisfactory,  to  dilute 
it  to  such  a  degree  with  water  that  the  bromide  of  silver  would  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  then  to  wash  it  with  spirit  of  wine.  This, 
however,  it  did  not  do  ;  for,  after  shaking,  the  bromide  of  silver  rose  to 
the  top  with  the  froth  of  the  gelatine. 

It  then  occurred  to  me  that  if  I  dried  the  bromide  of  silver  I  might  be 
able  to  pound  it  so  fine  that  it  would  emulsify  on  being  added  to  collo¬ 
dion.  This  does  not,  perhaps,  seem  very  likely.  That  it  did  not  answer 
will  be  seen  by  what  follows  : — 

The  methylated  spirit,  with  the  bromide  of  silver,  was  poured  into  a 
porcelain  basin,  and  boiled  over  a  spirit  lamp  in  order  to  evaporate  the 
spirit.  When  it  had  begnn  to  boil  I  took  it  nearer  to  the  window  of  the 
dark  room,  and  found  that  the  bromide  of  silver  had  gone  well  to  the 
bottom,  so  that  I  could  pour  off  a  great  part  of  the  spirit  without  remov¬ 
ing  any  of  the  bromide  of  silver.  I  then  continued  the  evaporation,  and, 
when  the  spirit  had  nearly  evaporated,  scraped  the  bromide  of  silver 
together  with  a  spoon,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  that  the  bromide 
of  silver  had  formed  into  a  pasty  substance,  very  much  like  india-rubber, 
for  it  stuck  to  the  spoon,  springing  back  from  it  when  the  latter  was 
withdrawn,  leaving  it  quite  clean ;  in  fact,  the  finely- divided  bromide 
of  silver  had  become  an  elastic  lump. 

When  the  “lump”  had  become  nearly  hardened  I  added  more  spirit, 
and  again  applied  heat,  with  the  same  result — the  bromide  of  silver  became 
once  more  elastic.  I  then  evaporated  the  spirit,  and  continued  the  heat 
for  some  time,  but  did  not  allow  the  porcelain  to  become  very  hot — I 
mean  that  I  believe  it  was  not  up  to  the  fusing  point  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  effect  was  this — that  the  parts  more  immediately  in  contact  with 
the  bottom  of  the  basin  turned  into  a  purple-brown,  rust-like  substance. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  whole  would  have  changed  if  the  heat  had  been 
continued.  On  taking  the  results  out  into  the  daylight  I  found  that  the 
unchanged  part  was  of  the  colour  of  iodide  of  silver,  and  after  a  more 
prolonged  exposure  to  light  it  became  slightly  apple- green  in  colour.  I 
found  that  it  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  after  a  rather  long  soaking — that 
is,  by  no  means  immediately — giving  a  milky  solution. 


It  is  also  a  curious  fact  that  the  above-mentioned  brown  substance,  on 
being  immersed  in  nitric  acid,  returns  to  the  original  colour  it  had  before 
it  turned  brown  by  heat.  It  also  becomes  soft,  so  that  it  may  be  rubbed 
away  between  the  finger  and  thumb  ;  it  also  is,  I  think,  rather  elastic, 
but  does  not  appear  to  completely  dissolve. 

Under  the  microscope  both  the  specimens  enclosed  (the  yellow  and 
the  brown)  are  very  beautiful,  especially  the  latter,  which  is  very  rich 
in  colour,  glistening  here  and  there  with  the  colours  of  the  emerald  and 
amethyst.  The  yellow  specimen  looks  very  much  like  mother-of-pearl, 
and  shows  by  its  structure  that  it  contained  air-bubbles  when  moist. 

I  think  the  tenacity  of  the  bromide  of  silver,  when  moist,  as  above 
described,  very  curious,  and  think  that  you  possibly  may  not  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  property  of  bromide  of  silver.  If  you  are,  perhaps 
you  will  be  able  to  make  some  observations  on  it.  I  shall  send  you 
some  specimens  in  a  packet  by  post. 

The  day  after  I  despatched  my  letter  to  you,  describing  my  experience 
with  washed  pyroxyline,  I  poured  off  the  ether  and  alcohol  from  the 
precipitated  cotton  and  dissolved  it  afresh  in  ether  and  alcohol ;  but  I 
find  that  it  gives  a  very  crapy  film,  though  a  different  form  of  crapiness 
to  what  I  have  sometimes  seen.  Perhaps  precipitated  pyroxyline  should 
be  redissolved  in  a  larger  proportion  of  ether  than  is  usual  with  ordinary 
cotton.  An  interesting  paper  on  precipitated  pyroxyline,  by  M.  D. 
van  Monckhoven,  is  given  in  your  Journal  for  November  10,  1871,  in 
which  he  writes  that  precipitated  cotton  will  dissolve  perfectly  in  alcohol. 
This  is  curious.  I  have  been  able,  by  adding  a  little  solution  of  catechu 
in  alcohol  to  the  above  emulsion,  to  get  a  very  sensitive  plate,  giving 
most  elaborate  detail,  but  then  the  film  was  very  slimy  in  appearance. 
— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Herbert  B.  Berkeley. 

C other  idge  Court ,  near  Worcester,  Sept.  6,  1873. 

[Any  emulsion  made  by  bromide  of  cadmium  is  more  liable  to 
precipitation  than  if  made  with  an  alkaline  bromide.  Mr.  Stillman 
uses  by  preference  bromide  of  ammonium.  The  india-rubber-like 
elasticity  found  in  the  bromide  is  likely  to  be  accounted  for  in  this 
way : — The  traces  of  gelatine  which  remained  with  the  bromide  being 
insoluble  in  the  alcohol  remained  when  the  spirit  was  poured  off, 
and  became  mechanically  attached  to  the  bromide ;  and  it  was  merely 
the  well-known  elasticity  of  half-dried  gelatine  which  produced  these 
phenomena.  The  darkening  may  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways — 
first,  by  the  reduction  of  the  bromide  by  means  of  heat,  for  heat 
equally  with  light  possesses  the  property  of  reducing  bromide  of 
silver,  especially  in  connection  with  any  organic  substance;  or  it 
may  have  arisen  from  the  discolouration  of  the  gelatine  itself,  it  being 
well  known  that  heat  darkens  this  substance.  The  brown  rust  is 
most  likely  to  have  arisen  from  the  calcination  of  the  organic  body. 
— Eds.] 


NITRIC  ACID  IN  COLLODION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  send  you  a  series  of  negatives  from  emulsions  made 
ip  by  my  modification  of  the  collodio-bromide  process  to  show  the  effect 
of  the  addition  of  nitric  acid. 

A  2  is  from  a  sample  prepared  last  winter,  to  which  five  minims  of 
litric  acid  were  added  at  the  time  of  preparation,  and  the  quantity 
ncreased  until  it  contained  fifteen  minims  per  ounce,  at  which  point  the 
lollodion  would  no  longer  flow  evenly.  It  is  excessively  dense  and  hard 
—a  poor  quality  of  negative. 

D  1  is  made  from  a  sample  without  any  nitric  acid,  prepared  last 
February  by  a  modification  hitherto  unpublished.  It  is  clear  and  quick 
—considerably  more  so  than  A  2,  but  you  will  see  that  the  high  lights 
ire  thin  and  solarised,  and  there  is  slight  blurring.  The  test  in  this 
respect  was  very  severe — a  white  cloth  in  full  sunshine  brought  into 
ffose  juxtaposition  to  the  deepest  shadow. 

M  is  from  a  sample  similar  to  D  1,  prepared  last  October,  and  containing 
Sve  minims  of  nitric  acid  per  ounce.  It  is  slightly  quicker  than  D  1, 
ind  the  high  lights  are  not  at  all  solarised. 

A  2  gave  originally  a  weak  and  thin  image,  and  even  with  five  minutes 
was  worthless,  but  density  increased  with  the  quantity  of  acid. 

D  and  D  tan.  are  plates  from  the  same  bottle  of  emulsion  as  D  ], 
but  exposed  only  half  as  long,  and  the  latter  has  a  wash  of  tannin  in 
preparation.  The  tannin  seems  to  produce  no  effect  ,whate\er,  the 
organic  quality  of  the  emulsion  being  at  the  maximum  without  it,  but 
in  neither  case  is  there  any  solarisation. 

K  is  from  a  nitric  emulsion,  but  much  over-exposed,  and,  consequently, 
Feeble  in  density,  but  not  solarised  in  the  least,  I  have  not  found  in 
iny  sample  of  pyroxyline  I  have  used  that  nitric  acid  does  diminish 
lensity,  but  that  it  prevents,  to  a  certain  extent,  solarisation  from 

over-exposure.  .  ,  , 

Another  singular  fact  in  connection  with  A  —  is  t licit  not  only  density 
but  sensitiveness  has  increased  with  the  amount  of  acid ;  but  as  with 
my  treatment  it  was,  and  is,  a  bad  lot,  it  may  be  exceptional  in  its 
behaviour,  so  that  after  two  or  three  years  it  may  prove  quite  excep- 

bl°MayISacknowledge  through  your  pages  the  receipt  of  sundry  samples 
of  pyroxyline  in  answer  to  my  appeal,  one  of  which,  from  Mr.  Barker 
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(whose  address  I  have  lost),  looks  very  well?  But  as  the  only  real  test  is 
in  making  a  lot  of  emulsion  with  it,  and  seeing  how  it  behaves  with  long 
keeping,  I  am  unable  to  prove  it  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the 
sample — not  enough  to  make  one  ounce  of  collodion.  — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

8,  Altenburg  Gardens,  Clapharn  Common,  S.W.,  W.  J.  Stillman. 

September  8,  1873. 

p.S._As  “Scrutator”  is  hardly  worth  a  separate  letter,  will  you  also 
permit  me  to  dispose  of  him  here.  If  he  be,  by  his  seniority,  entitled 
to  call  me  a  “young”  experimenter,  I  think  that  his  age  must  qualify 
him  for  being  pronounced  a  confirmed  old  granny  and  licensed  scold,  to 
whom  no  one  can  reply ;  for  I,  alas  !  am  at  an  age  which  is  not  permitted 
to  pass  for  young  any  longer.  If  I  were  not,  I  might  hope  to  live  long 
enough  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  photographic  emulsions.  _  I  admit 
with  shame  that  I  have  written  anonymous  letters;  but  to  write  abusive 
anonymous  letters  is  a  practice  no  circumstances  can  justify,  and  which 
common  decency  should  prohibit.  I  think  that,  after  the  experience  of 
the  past  year  in  that  line,  it  would  be  just  as  well  if  the  Editors  insisted 
on  the  true  signature  of  the  writer  being  appended  to  any  letter  containing 
personalities  of  any  kind.  As  for  “Scrutator,”  poor  fellow  !  he  is  sore 
about  something ;  but  if  he  will  only  “dry  up”  I’ll  promise  never  to 
write  any  more  anonymous  letters. — W.  J.  S. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements  ;  but  in  no  case 
do  we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the 
small  cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is 
devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person 
proposing  the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publica¬ 
tion,  if  a  nom  de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will 
not  appear. 

Wanted,  stereo,  apparatus  ;  must  be  good.  Good  jewellery  offered  in  exchange’ 
or  a  12  x  10  Kinnear  camera. — Address,  Amateur,  10,  Waterloo-terrace 
Carmarthen. 

A  large-sized  furnace  (Doullon’s  make),  with  chimney,  &c.,  &c.,  and  some 
chemicals  for  producing  photo-enamels,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  good  12  X  10 
portrait  camera.— Address,  X.  Y.,  12,  Clapham-road,  S.W. 

A  Ross’s  instantaneous  doublet,  10x8,  will  be  given  in  exchange  for  a  Dall- 
mever’s  rapid  rectilinear  of  same  value,  or  for  a  pair  of  1b  carte  lenses. 
Difference  adjusted. — Address,  W.  A.  Skill,  64,  Bail  Gate,  Lincoln. 
Wanted,  a  12  X  10  and  7|  X  5  bellows-body  folding  camera  in  exchange  for  a 
silver  watch,  gold  albert,  ivory  chessmen,  lenses,  scarce  works  on  mesmerism, 
and  a  number  of  other  articles. — Address,  R.  Humphrys,  High-street,  Ton- 
bridge,  Kent. 

Solomon’s  day-light  enlarging  apparatus,  can  be  used  for  any  size  in  any 
position,  new,  will  be  given  for  a  good  binocular  camera,  for  8  X  5  or  other 
large  stereo,  plates  ;  or  for  a  pair  of  two  and  a-half  inch  focus  doublets. 
Values  adjusted. — Address,  H.  C.  J.,  Photographic  Studio,  Queen-street, 
Norwich. 

- — — - — — - 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 

G.  S. — One  of  the  easiest  methods  of  generating  hydrogen  is  to  dissolve  zinc 
in  diluted  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  liberated  in  great  abundance. 

Photo -lit no. — It  is  probable  that  the  first  lens  on  the  list  will  answer  better 
for  copying  than  any  of  the  others,  but  it  must  be  used  with  a  very  small 
diaphragm. 

I.  A.  C.  M. — 1.  There  is  no  method  so  convenient  as  that  with  which  the 
noxious  fumes  are  associated  ;  but  no  inconvenience  will  arise  from  this  if  the 
operation  be  conducted  either  out  of  doors  or  close  to  a  chimney  in  which 
there  is  a  good  draught.— 2.  An  article  on  the  gelatino-bromide  process  will 
appear  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

H.  J.  S. — The  yellow  spots  on  the  prints  are  caused  either  hy  allowing  nitrate 
of  silver  to  come  in  contact  with  them  before  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  was 
thoroughly  removed,  by  fingering  them  previou**to  fixing,  with  hands  un¬ 
clean  from  contact  with  the  soda,  or  by  using  too  weak  a  fixing  bath.  The 
stains  consist  of  sulphide  of  silver.  The  sample  of  paper  appears  to  be  good, 
and  the  spots  are  not  attributable  to  it,  but  to  one  or  other  of  the  causes  here 
alluded  to. 

Experimenter.— The  reason  you  have  not  succeeded  with  the  gum-gallic 
process  is  this — you  have  used  old  decomposed  gum  water,  whereas  the  gum 
ought  to  have  been  freshly  prepared.  This  is  important.  If  a  solution  of 
pure  gum  be  made  in  pure  water  it  will  remain  good  for  only  a  limited  time  ; 
it  soon  becomes  acid  and  then  putrefies.  The  gum  water  of  the  shops  usually 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  vinegar,  and  this  renders  it  quite  unsuited  for 
photographic  purposes. 

T.  Short.— If  tho  eyepiece  of  the  microscope  be  retained  while  producing  the 
photomicrographs  the  visual  focus  will  be  nearer  to  the  chemical  focus  than 
if  the  object  glass  alone  were  employed.  But,  as  the  difference  between  the 
two  foci  is  a  constant  one  for  each  objective,  the  trouble  of  adjusting  the  in¬ 
strument  is  really  very  little;  for  when,  by  means  of  previous  experiment, 
it  is  known  that  a  certain  number  of  turns  of  the  fine  adjustment  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  the  coincidence  of  tho  foci,  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  the 
focus  visually  sharp  and  then  give  the  requisite  number  of  turns  of  the  fine 
adjustment  screw,  and  this  quite  irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
and  also  irrespective  of  slight  differences  in  the  degree  of  amplification 


B.  R. — It  is  difficult  to  suggest  means  for  arresting  the  progress  of  cracking  in 
a  negative.  If  any  of  our  readers  know  of  an  effectual  method  of  doing  bo 
we  should  feel  obliged  if  they  would  communicate  it.  It  is  possible  that  by 
softening  the  varnish  by  fumigation  over  heated  alcohol,  and  then  applying 
some  fresh  varnish  of  a  very  tough  kind,  the  evil  may  be  remedied.  The  query 
of  our  present  correspondent  reminds  us  that  we  know  of  a  negative  of  great 
value,  in  which  cracks  have  recently  made  their  appearance  at  two  corners. 
It  was  two  years  old  when  the  first  crack  was  observed,  and  it  has  been  kept 
closely  wrapped  up  in  blotting  paper  when  not  in  use.  Having  beon  inlurmed 
that  the  cracks  are  at  present  confined  to  the  two  lower  corners,  we  think  it 
not  improbable  that  in  holding  up  the  negative  to  examine  it  (for  it  is  what 
may  be  designated  a  show  negative)  the  moistened  thumbs  of  some  person 
thus  holding  it  may  have  been  pressed  against  the  film  iit  these  places,  and 
thus  have  introduced  the  elements  of  destruction. 

Colonel  Yiner  inquires  wherein  lies  the  advantage  in  having  a  lens  made  of 
two  kinds  of  flint  glass,  instead  of  being  composed  of  flint  and  crown.  You 
can,  he  says,  obtain  perfect  achromatism  from  the  use  of  the  latter,  and  why, 
therefore,  employ  the  former  ?  He  further  asks  what  is  the  difference  between 
flint  and  crown  glass  as  respects  its  composition —  In  reply',:  we  have  to  say 
that  one  advantage  of  using  flint  glass  alone  instead  of  flint  and  crown  in  tho 
construction  of  a  lens  arises  from  its  greater  density,  in  consequence  of  which 
a  certain  focus  will  be  obtained  by  means  of  curves  of  longer  radius  than  if 
glass  specifically  lighter  were  adopted,  and  hence  with  a  given  aperture  there 
is  greater  freedom  from  spherical  aberration,  the  practical  advantage  of  which 
is  that  a  lens  constructed  of  flint  alone  may  have  a  larger  aperture  than  one 
of  flint  and  crown,  and  be,  therefore,  more  rapid  in  its  action.  The  difference 
between  flint  and  crown  glass  as  regards  their  composition  lies  in  the  former 
containing  some  metallic  oxide.  Lead  is  most  commonly  employed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  on  account  of  its  imparting  no  colour  to  the  glass,  although  when  much 
lead  is  added,  so  as  to  give  great  (density  the  glass  receives  a  yellow  tinge. 
Oxide  of  bismuth  is  also  sometimes  added  to  glass,  it  being  one  of  the  few 
metals  that  imparts  no  colour  ;  but  on  account  of  its  high  price,  however,  it  is 
little  used  for  this  purpose.  The  lead  is  usually  added  in  the  form  of  litharge 
Received. — Abel  and  Sons  ;  B.  J.  Sayce. 


A  Universal  Glass-Cutter.— Some  time  ago  we  directed  attention 
to  an  ingenious  piece  of  apparatus  that  had  been  invented  in  America 
for  cutting  glass,  and  which  also  was  found  to  be  excellent  for  cutting 
photographic  prints,  leaving  them  with  a  clean  edge,  even  if  the  paper 
were  quite  damp.  This  substitute  for  a  diamond  has  now  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  country,  and,  from  several  trials  we  have  made  with  one, 
we  find  that  it  really  accomplishes  all  that  it  professes  to  do.  We  had 
previously  seen  and  tried  some  imitations  of  this  glass-cutter,  but  had 
conceived  a  bad  opinion  of  them  ;  for,  although  they  cut  paper  quite 
well,  they  failed  when  applied  to  glass.  At  lirst  sight  the  real  and  the 
imitation  are  much  alike,  but  a  close  inspection  shows  an  important 
difference.  The  cutter,  we  may  state,  consists  of  a  small  wheel  made 
of  very  hard  steel,  which  has  a  sharp  yet  very  obtuse  edge,  the  edge 
forming  an  angle  of  about  ninety  degrees,  and  the  diameter  not  greatly 
exceeding  that  of  a  large  pin  head.  The  secret  of  success  lies  apparently 
not  only  in  the  adoption  of  an  intensely  hard  kind  of  steel  for  the  cutter, 
which  revolves  in  a  slot  cut  in  the  end  of  the  holder,  but  in  the  grain 
given  to  the  cutting  edge,  this  grain  being  circular  in  the  imitations,  but 
radiating  from  the  centre  in  the  genuine  implement.  We  are  glad  to 
perceive  from  an  advertisement  in  the  present  number  that  an  author¬ 
ised  agent  has  now  been  appointed  for  the  sale  of  the  new  glass-cutters 
in  this  country,  for  it  will  enable  every  person  to  possess  the  luxury  of 
a  diamond  at  a  small  cost. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Weeks  ending  September  11th,  1873. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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SUCCESSIVE  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  plan  of  successive  development  with  graduated  solutions  lias 
lately  been  more  freely  used  than  in  former  years ;  nevertheless,  the 
advantages  afforded  by  the  method  in  making  up  a  doubtful  plate 
are  scarcely  recognised  as  fully  as  seems  desirable,  owing,  perhaps, 
to  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  order  of  application  of  the  two  or  more 
developers  used.  We  propose  now  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  on  the 
development  of  wet  plates  with  iron  on  the  plan  above  mentioned. 

The  developers  we  prefer  are  made  as  follow  : — 

No.  1. 

Protosulphate  of  iron  solution  . . . .  1  ounce. 

Acetic  acid  gl. . ..25  minims. 

Alcohol  . quant,  suff. 

No.  2. 

Protosulphate  of  iron  solution  . £  ounce. 

Water  . A  „ 

Acetic  acid  gl . 30  minims. 

Alcohol . . . quant,  suff. 

No.  3. 

Protosulphate  of  iron  solution  . . .  2  drachms. 

Water  .  6  „ 

Acetic  acid  gl. . . 26  minims. 

Alcohol . quant,  suff. 

The  iron  solution  is  made  of — 

Protosulphate  of  iron .  2  ounces, 

Water  . 20  „ 

or —  Protosulphate  of  iron . 2  ounces. 

Sulphate  of  copper . 40  grains. 

Water  . 20  ounces. 

The  above  three  developers  are  those  which  we  have  found  most 
convenient  in  practice ;  but  when  a  particularly  “  safe  ”  fifteen-grain 
developer  is  required  we  do  not  know  one  better  than  that  given  in 
our  Almanac  for  1872,  viz. : — 

Protosulphate  of  iron . 15  grains. 

Acetate  of  soda  . 5  „ 

Acetic  acid  gl . 30  minims. 

Spirits  of  wine . 30  ,, 

Water  .  1  ounce. 

The  advantage  gained  by  the  use  of  acetate  of  soda  here  is  that 
all  free  mineral  acid — sulphuric,  for  example — which  may  happen  to 
be  present  in  the  protosulphate  of  iron  is  removed,  and  acetic  acid 
substituted.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  a  small  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  acts  very  powerfully  as  a  restrainer. 

The  intelligent  use  of  these  developers  is  not  difficult  if  we  bear 
in  mind  the  following  points : — If  a  plate  has  been  insufficiently 
exposed,  and  yet  its  development  into  a  moderately  good  negative  is 
required,  we  employ  No.  1  developer,  the  object  being  to  bring  out 
the  picture  as  rapidly  as  possible  before  the  finer  details  of  the  image 
have  time  to  be  in  a  sense  washed  away  by  the  mechanical  action  of 
the  developer.  Having  once  obtained  the  desired  effect,  and  set 
development  going  over  the  whole  plate,  the  office  of  the  strong 
developer  may  be  said  to  have  ceased,  for  it  will  be  found  that  a 
continuance  of  the  action  tends  to  hardness.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  strong  developer  be  washed  by  No.  3,  as  the  exposure  is  now 


judged  to  have  been  very  short,  or  by  No.  2  if  less  under-exposed, 
the  developer  can  be  kept  on  the  plate  until  all  possible  detail 
is  obtained,  and  the  image  then  judiciously  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  citric  acid  followed  by  a 
little  nitrate  of  silver.  The  principle  involved  in  this  treatment 
is  so  evident  that  we  need  not  dwell  upon  it  here ;  but  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  derived  from  its  judicious  application  are  very  considerable. 

In  the  case  of  over-exposure  it  is  usually  desirable  to  adopt  the 
reverse  order,  beginning  with  No.  3  developer,  and,  if  need  be, 
going  on  to  No.  2  in  order  to  finish  the  image.  A  fairly-exposed 
plate  requires  no  better  developer  than  that  containing  acetate  of 
soda ;  but  the  proportions  of  iron  and  of  acid,  in  this  as  in  other 
cases,  require  attention  according  to  temperature.  If,  however, 
during  development  a  film  shows  that  iUlias  been  over-exposed  on 
the  one  hand,  or  under-exposed  on  the  other,  it  is  then  possible  to 
treat  it  with  the  other  developers  as  above  mentioned. 

The  only  objection  to  this  mode  of  managing  development  is  that 
it  appears  to  involve  the  preparation  of  several  different  solutions, 
as  simple  dilution  of  a  strong  developer  is  not  sufficient,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  acid  requiring  to  be  nearly  the  same  in  a  strong  as  in  a 
weak  solution.  This  objection  can,  of  course,  be  overcome  by 
diluting  a  forty-grain  developer,  not  with  plain  water,  but  with 
water  containing  thirty  minims  of  glacial  acetic  acid  per  ounce,  or 
thereabouts,  according  to  the  temperature  at  the  time  of  working. 


ENLARGED  VIEWS  BY  ONE  OPERATION. 

We  believe  that  the  value  of  a  landscape  lens  of  long  focus  is  not 
adequately  appreciated.  Of  course  it  is  known  by  every  person 
that  the  longer  the  focus  of  the  lens  the  greater  are  the  dimensions 
of  the  plate  it  will  cover.  It  is  not  in  connection  with  its  cover¬ 
ing  power  that  we  at  present  speak,  but  with  the  property  it  pos¬ 
sesses  of  making  objects  look  larger.  The  mere  ability  to  cover  a 
large  surface  sharply  is  peculiar  to  all  well-constructed,  wide-angle 
lenses ;  but  in  all  small-sized  pictures,  containing  a  large  angle  of 
view,  it  is  a  rule  without  exception  that  the  objects  in  such  a  picture 
must  appear  dwarfed  in  dimensions.  It  follows  that  when  operating 
upon  a  plate  of  a  certain  size — X  5,  for  instance — and  photograph¬ 
ing  any  familiar  scene  or  object  situated  at  a  moderate  distance,  such 
scene  may  be  represented  either  on  an  exceedingly  diminutive  scale 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  larger  than  its  angular  dimensions 
as  seen  by  the  human  eye. 

When  we  cover  a  plate  of  the  above-named  size  with  a  wide- 
angle  lens  of  four  inches  focus  the  scene  depicted  appears  to  be 
sadly  dwarfed  in  comparison  with  what  it  really  is  to  the  eye ;  but 
in  proportion  as  we  cause  the  image  to  subtend  a  larger  angle  by 
adopting  a  lens  of  eight  inches  focal  length,  so  does  the  idea  of  the 
attenuating  of  the  image  diminish.  By  selecting  a  lens  of  sixteen 
inches  (or  four  times  the  focus  of  that  originally  employed)  we  then 
obtain  a  picture  of  such  dimensions  that  its  angle  and  that  of  the 
objects  in  nature  are  alike,  and  the  image  is  said  to  be  no  longer 
dwarfed,  but  to  be  of  the  same  apparent  size  as  the  natural  objects. 

Here,  then,  we  have  arrived  at  the  fact  that,  if  a  picture  be  re¬ 
quired  the  objects  in  which  shall  subtend  the  same  angle  as  seen  by 
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the  eye,  a  lens  of  not  less  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  must  be 
employed.  The  exact  focus  cannot  be  determined  unless  each 
person  when  examining  a  photograph  hold  it  at  a  certain  definite 
distance  from  the  eye ;  but,  as  this  is  not  usually  done,  a  correspond¬ 
ing  degree  of  latitude  is  permissible  in  the  selection  of  a  lens  that 
will  depict  objects  on  the  apparent  natural  scale  of  magnitude. 

A  rough,  but  practically  a  good  and  sufficiently  accurate,  method 
of  ascertaining  the  exact  dimensional  relationship  of  an  object  in  a 
photograph  to  the  same  object  as  seen  by  the  eye  is  to  provide,  in 
the  first  place,  the  photograph  to  be  tested,  and  then,  by  means  of 
a  pencil  or  other  straight  stick  held  between  the  finger  and  thumb  at 
a  distance  of  ten  inches  from  the  eye,  to  measure  as  exactly  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  length  of  the  object  under  consideration.  This  is  done  by 
leaving  one  end  of  the.  pencil  free,  and  sliding  the  thumb  along  its 
body  until  the  proper  measurement  has  been  obtained.  Now  com¬ 
pare  this  measurement  with  that  of  the  same  object  in  the  picture 
by  laying  down  the  pencil  upon  the  picture,  and  the  relationship  of 
the  two  will  be  estimated  with  a  degree  of  exactness  quite  sufficient 
for  artistic  purposes,  if  not  necessarily  so  for  those  of  geometry. 

To  ensure  the  measuring  pencil  being  held  at  a  correct  distance 
from  the  eye  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  end  of  a  small  rod  of  wood 
ten  inches  in  length  be  placed  against  the  cheek  of  the  observer  im¬ 
mediately  below  the  eye,  and  as  close  to  it  as  can  be  permitted  with 
impunity,  the  measuring  pencil  being  placed  against  the  other  end. 
By  adopting  this  system  at  each  of  his  lenses,  a  photographer 
will  be  enabled  to  say  of  any  picture  taken  with  such  and  such  a 
lens  that  the  apparent  size  of  the  picture  has  a  certain  known 
relationship  to  the  apparent  size  of  the  view. 

We  have  assumed  fifteen  inches  as  the  focus  by  which  images  of 
“  the  natural  size  ”  are  obtained.  What  we  now  desire  to  impress 
upon  the  reader  is  the  fact  that  every  lens  having  a  focus  in  excess 
of  this  gives  a  telescopic  or  enlarged  view  of  a  subject.  If  a 
fifteen-inch  focus  give  a  picture  as  large  as  in  nature,  then  it  follows 
that  by  using  one  of  thirty  inches  the  apparent  size  of  the  picture 
will  exceed  by  twice  the  natural  size,  forty-five  inches  giving  a 
magnifying  power  of  three  times. 

In  the  early  days  of  photography  a  deceased  optician — Mr.  J.  T. 
Goddard — made  photographic  lenses  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  these  telescopic  views  of  nature.  This,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  was  previous  to  the  advent  of  enlarging  systems.  Lenses  of 
the  description  referred  to  were  intended  for  use  in  military  and 
naval  engineering ;  for  example,  for  taking  an  instantaneous  view  of 
a  harbour  from  the  deck  of  a  ship,  such  harbour  being  represented  as 
twro  or  three  times  larger  than  it  appeared  to  be  to  the  unassisted  eye. 

As  lenses  of  very  long  focus  necessitate  the  use  of  cameras  of 
great  length,  the  same  object — that  is,  the  production  of  an  enlarged 
direct  view — may  be  obtained  (certainly  on  a  plate  of  small  size) 
by  the  use  of  a  combination  of  lenses  the  optical  centre  of  which 
shall  be  at  a  considerable  distance  outside  the  lens.  Of  this  kind 
the  common  opera  glass  furnishes  an  example.  An  opera  or  field 
glass,  if  used  as  a  camera  lens,  produces  an  enlarged  image  of 
objects  in  nature.  We  do  not  here  refer  to  the  use  of  the  large  of 
“object  glass”  of  the  instrument,  but  the  combination  of  objecr 
glass  and  eye  glass  as  used  for  looking  through.  An  objective  of 
this  kind  will  produce  an  image  having  a  considerable  degree  of 
amplification,  this  depending  upon  the  power  of  the  instrument. 
Although  there  is  a  fair  degree  of  sharpness  in  the  centre  of  the 
picture  it  unfortunately  does  not  extend  to  any  distance  from  the 
centre.  This,  however,  could  be  remedied,  within  certain  limits,  by 
the  adoption  of  an  eyepiece  possessing  a  similar  form  to  that  of  the 
negative  combination  of  the  old  orthoscopic  combination. 

Wo  have  an  old  opera  glass  which  possesses  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  property  of  producing  a  large  image  with  sharpness.  Its 
peculiarity  of  construction  consists  in  each  barrel  containing  three 
lenses,  each  composed  of  three  elements  cemented  together.  The 
object  glass  is  apparently  a  plano-convex,  but  is  in  reality  a  double 
convex  of  very  unequal  external  curves  ;  the  centre  lens  is  bi-con¬ 
cave,  and  the  eyepiece  plano-concave,  each  of  these  being  achromatic 
in  itself.  Iho  magnifying  power  is  very  great,  and  when  used  as  a 
camera  lens  it  gives  quite  a  telescopic  image. 


Opticians  have  done  all  in  the  way  of  making  wide-angle  lenses 
demanded  by  photography  or  permitted  by  theory  ;  but  it  might  bo 
worth  while  to  devote  some  attention  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question,  and  see  if  a  combination  could  not  be  made  which  would 
project  on  the  ground  glass  of  a  camera  of  moderate  length  an  imago 
of  three  or  four  times  the  apparent  magnitude  of  objects  in  nature. 
That  such  a  lens  would  create  useful  applications  for  itself  cannot 
be  doubted. 

NEW  PLAN  FOR  OBTAINING  A  POWERFUL  LIGHT. 
Herr  Edelmann,  of  Munich,  has  devised  a  very  simple  and  satis¬ 
factory  mode  of  obtaining  a  powerful  light  well  suited  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes,  if  the  materials  employed  be  judiciously  selected. 
He  has  found  that  the  oxyliydrogen  flame  produced  from  common 
coal  gas  and  oxygen  at  ordinary  pressure  produces  an  intense  light 
of  any  desired  colour,  if  by  means  of  it  we  burn  a  mixture  of  picrate 
of  ammonia  with  a  suitable  metallic  salt. 

To  this  end  a  hollow  cone  of  hard  gas  carbon — similar  to  that 
used  in  electric  lamps — is  prepared  of  the  following  dimensions : — 
Height,  one  and  three-quarter  inches ;  diameter,  one  inch,  tapering 
to  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  pierced  by  a  tube  tapering  in  the 
same  direction  from  half  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  This  conical 
carbon  tube  is  placed,  narrow  end  down,  upon  an  upright  oxyhy- 
drogen  jet,  the  compound  nozzle  of  which  fits  into  the  narrow  end 
of  the  inverted  cone  of  carbon.  The  oxyliydrogen  jet  is  the  usual 
kind  of  double  tube,  the  coal  gas  issuing  round  the  oxygen  nozzle ; 
and  when  the  gases  are  ignited  they  burn  through  the  centre  of  the 
cone,  which  then  resembles  a  small  carbon  furnace  one  and  a-half 
inches  in  depth. 

The  number  of  these  cones  to  be  made  corresponds  with  the 
number  of  intensely-bright  coloured  flames  required.  When  the 
gases  burn  in  the  ordinary  way  scarcely  any  light  results ;  but,  in 
order  to  produce  the  desired  effects,  we  spread  over  the  inner  surface 
of  a  cone,  with  a  spatula,  a  paste  made  by  rubbing  together  in  a 
mortar  picrate  of  ammonia,  the  metallic  salt  desired,  and  alcohol. 
The  cones  are  then  allowed  to  dry  at  ordinary  temperature,  and 
placed  over  the  double  tube  when  the  light  is  required.  To  produce 
the  flame  the  oxygen  tube,  which  should  be  movable  in  a  vertical 
direction,  is  raised  as  high  as  possible,  the  coal  gas  lighted,  and  the 
oxygen  then  turned  on.  By  moving  the  oxygen  tube  slowly  down¬ 
wards,  and  regulating  the  gas  supplies,  the  point  at  which  the 
greatest  brilliancy  is  produced  can  be  readily  ascertained.  The 
light  obtained  is  very  intense  and  steady  while  it  lasts. 

If  a  white  light  be  desired  sulphide  of  antimony  or  magnesium 
filings  can  be  mixed  with  the  picrate  of  ammonia ;  but,  if  it  be 
desired  to  use  the  light  for  showing  on  the  screen  metallic  spectra, 
the  chlorides  of  sodium  yellow,  thallium  green,  iridium  blue,  and 
calcium  orange  are  most  suitable  ;  while  Herr  Edelmann  finds  that 
the  chlorates  or  nitrates  of  strontium  red,  barium  pale  green,  and 
copper  deep  green,  afford  the  most  satisfactory  results.  For  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes  the  antimony  would  be  most  suitable,  but  it  should 
be  mixed  with  the  picrate  of  ammonia  with  caution. 

This  plan  of  obtaining  a  powerful  metallic  light  is  specially  re¬ 
commended  for  illustrating  some  of  the  phenomena  of  spectrum 
analysis.  At  present  it  is  usual  to  employ  the  electric  light  for  the 
purpose  of  projecting  spectra  on  a  screen  in  order  to  exhibit  them  to 
a  large  audience.  The  cost  and  inconvenience  of  the  electric  light 
is,  however,  so  great  as  to  debar  many  from  trying  to  exhibit  these 
beautiful  experiments.  Edelmann  now  proposes  the  above  plan  for 
producing  intensely-brilliant  metallic  flames  as  a  substitute  for  the 
electric  method,  and  states  that  he  has  succeeded  perfectly  in  pro¬ 
jecting  the  spectra  on  a  considerable  scale  when  using  the  very 
simple  and  inexpensive  source  of  light  above  described. 


THE  REY.  A.  RIGG  ON  THE  ENERGIES  OF  THE 
IMPONDERABLES. 

In  the  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  July  25th, 
we  find  the  sixth  lecture  of  an  interesting  series  delivered  before  the 
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Society  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Rigg,  M.A.,  On  the  Energies  of  the 
Imponderables,  ivith  Special  Reference  to  the  Measurement  and  Utili¬ 
sation  of  them.  In  the  lecture  before  us  the  energy  of  light  is  con¬ 
sidered  “especially  with  reference  to  the  measurement  and  utilisation 
of  it ;  ”  but  on  looking  to  the  end  of  the  lecture  we  are  naively  told 
that  “  this  measurement  has  not  yet  been  made.”  The  portions  of 
the  lecture  in  which  the  utilisation  questions  are  dealt  with  are  of 
such  kind  as  will  probably  interest  our  readers,  more  especially  since 
they  bear  upon  some  of  the  most  important  points  in  photograph}'. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  lecture  is  taken  up  with  the  usual  state, 
ments  relative  to  the  energy  and  sources  of  light,  leading  ulti¬ 
mately  to  the  examination  of  the  solar  spectrum.  We  must  suppose 
the  reverend  lecturer  to  be  familiar  with  the  interesting  communi¬ 
cations  of  Dr.  Draper  published  some  months  ago ;  yet  we  regret  to 
find  that  they  have  not  been  referred  to  in  the  lecture  under  the 
author’s  name,  and  the  old  tripartite  arrangement  of  the  spectrum 
is  substantially  maintained,  as  the  following  extract  will  show, 
though  this  view  is  subsequently  modified. 

Referring  to  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  shown  in  a  diagram, 
the  lecturer  says 

“To  our  right,  beyond  the  letter  H,  extending  to  a  distance  longer  than 
that  of  light,  we  have  a  space  in  which  photographers  and  chemists  de¬ 
light.  Chemists  can  get  nothing  out  of  this+dark  end  to  our  left  except 
heat,  and  chemists  and  photographers  get  nothing  out  of  that  dark  end 
to  our  right  except  chemical  action.  The  intensity  of  heat  lies  here, 
just  before  we  reach  light  at  all ;  and  the  intensity  of  chemical  action 
lies  there,  just  after  we  get  beyond  the  light.  No  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion  has  yet  detached  the  energy  of  light  and  its  intensity  from  these 
two  energies  with  which  it  is  associated.  At  this  line,  marked  D  on  the 
diagram,  it  will  be  noticed  that  those  curves  indicating  heat  and  acti¬ 
nism  die  out.  The  one  seems  to  be  passing  into  the  other.  At  D  is 
what  mathematicians  might  name  a  ‘cusp  ’—a  zero  on  the  scale  similar 
to  that  zero  in  the  arithmetical  tables  which  may  be  said  to  mark  the  turn 
between  counting  by  integers  to  the  left,  and  by  decimals  to  the  right.  At 
D  is  this  dead  blank  for  heat  and  actinism,  and  yet  it  is  there  the  energy 
of  light  really  lies.  Before  the  end  of  the  lecture  something  more 
should  be  said  about  the  energy  of  light  at  this  particular  point. 
Amongst  these  three  constituents  of  a  solar  beam — heat,  light,  and 
actinism — there  are  several  marked  and  extraordinary  differences,  yet 
we  call  them  all  ‘light.’  For  instance  :  heat  causes  bodies  to  expand, 
but  heat  fails  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  retina.  Professor 
Tyndall,  some  years  ago,  put  his  eye  into  the  focus  of  a  heat  beam  where 
platinum  was  melted,  and  it  produced  no  impression  upon  the  eye.  In 
his  account  of  the  experiment  he  says  he  did  it,  but  he  does  not  advise 
anybody  else  to  do  it— a  piece  of  advice  likely  to  be  more  generally 
accepted  than  advice  usually  is.  This  shows  that  heat  fails  to  make  an 
impression  upon  the  retina.  Heat  also  fails  to  produce  any  photo¬ 
graphic  result ;  heat  can  be  conducted  along  metals,  and  heat  can  cause 
organic  and  inorganic  bodies  to  expand. 

“Light,  properly  so  called,  possesses  these  qualities.  It  makes  an 
impression  upon  the  retina,  it  affects  changes  in  organic  bodies,  and  pro¬ 
bably  (in  some  way  mysterious  to  us)  in  inorganic  bodies  also.  Light 
does  not  possess  these  qualities — it  cannot  be  conducted  by  metals,  it 
cannot  cause  bodies  to  expand.  Now,  as  to  actinism  or  chemism,  it 
possesses  these  qualities— it  produces  photographic  results  and  chemical 
changes  in  organic  as  well  as  in  inorganic  bodies.  It  does  not  possess 
these  qualities — it  fails  in  making  an  impression  on  the  l’etina,  it  cannot 
be  conducted  by  metals,  and  it  cannot  cause  bodies  to  expand.  Hence 
there  seem  to  be  properties  in  each  portion  of  the  spectrum  which  do 
not  exist  in  the  other  ;  therefore,  in  the  comprehensive  term — light — 
there  are  three  distinct  elements,  and  it  is  really  an  error  to  write  them 
under  the  one  name,  light.  Great  would  be  thesocial  misunderstandings 
if,  because  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are  all  called  corn,  or  grasses,  these 
general  terms  were  as  constantly  applied  to  them  as  the  term  light  is  to 
the  phenomena  with  which  it  is  associated,  but  not  connected. 

“  There  is  also  another  form  in  which  the  energy  of  light  is  presented, 
i.e.,  in  its  penetrative  power.” 

Pursuing  this  line  of  thought,  the  lecturer  then  says  : — 

“From  the  remarks  made  it  may  be  inferred  that  science  is  yet  in¬ 
competent  to  pronounce  decidedly,  first,  what  or  which  element  or 
elements  in  the  solar  beam  constitute  light  properly  so  called ;  second, 
even  if  this  be  determined  positively,  yet  science  is  still  undecided  by 
what  rule,  or  weight,  or  measure  the  energy  of  light  is  to  be  gauged. 

“Indeed,  this  remark  may  not  be  an  exaggeration — in  all  probability 
no  two  persons  see  the  same  degree  of  light.  It  may  be  surmised  that 
no  two  persons  see  any  portion  of  this  spectrum  of  the  same  colour, 
and,  further,  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  colour 
in  nature  at  all.  It  is  likely  that  colour  is  a  pure  impression  produced 
upon  the  retina  of  each  person’s  eye  by  the  vibrations  of  the  medium 
which  strike  upon  it.  Hence,  what  we  call  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  indigo,  and  violet  do  not  exist  actually  on  the  spectrum,  but  in  | 
the  eye  of  the  observer,  and  probably  one  person  will  see  the  red  begin¬ 


ning  here,  and  extending  thus  far,  whilst  others  will  see  it  beginning  a 
little  more  to  the  left  and  ending  a  little  more  to  the  right,  or  vice 
versd.  Upon  that  point  there  is  nothing  really  settled. 

“As  to  the  first  of  tbe  foregoing  inferences  the  energy  of  the  light  is 
said  to  be  concentrated  in  the  yellow  portion  of  the  visible  spectrum. 

If  the  views  of  those  whose  pursuits  are  photographic  are  to  be  re¬ 
ceived,  the  perplexities  of  science  are  increased.  The  very  name  of 
their  art — photography — indicates  the  writing  of  or  by  light  alone. 

“  The  fact  is  that  photography  is  not  a  process  dependent  upon  light 
as  light,  but  upon  that  portion  of  light  which  is  possessed  of  certain 
peculiar,  and  hitherto  unexplainable,  influences  of  a  chemical  character. 
Photographic  chemistry  is  as  yet  very  partially  understood — were  it 
not  that  those  who  think  they  understand  it  might  be  offended — the 
truth  would  not  be  outraged  by  saying  that  photographic  chemistry  is 
not  at  all  understood.  And  yet  no  process  for  estimating  the  energy  of 
light  as  light  has  been  suggested  more  hopeful  for  success  than  that 
dependent  upon  chemical  changes  ;  but  these  are  not  those  chemical 
ones  to  which  the  photographer  appeals.  The  fact  is  that  those 
changes  appreciated  by  the  photographer  can  be  produced  in  inorganic 
compounds ;  what  they  are  can  be  partially  noted,  they  can  be  recorded, 
and  tlpat  in  terms  which  are  but  relative  (not  absolute),  and  which 
chemistry  alone  can  measure.  The  day  may  not  be  distant  when  the 
energy  of  light,  as  light,  will  be  duly  and  absolutely  measui'ed. 

“Judging  from  its  place  in  the  order  of  creation,  previously  named 
— judging  from  its  influence  over  the  whole  world  of  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  existences — judging  from  such  facts  as  that  when  light  is  absent 
all  animal  and  vegetable  life  lapses  into  a  species  of  torpor,  or  sleep, 
and  on  the  return  of  light  nature  awakes,  and  resumes  its  activity  and 
strength,  the  conclusion  is  a  very  legitimate  one,  that  in  light  as  light 
there  is  great  energy.  Light  opens  the  cye3,  not  of  animals  only,  but 
even  of  flowers  ;  hence  one  of  our  little  English  flowers  is  called  the 
‘  day’s  eye.’  Those  who  can  sleep  through  noise,  and  even  through  heat, 
are  not  insensible  to  the  energy  of  even  artificial  sources  of  light  playing, 
however  gently,  upon  the  closed  eyelid.  Medical  men  and  nurses  are 
well  aware  how  essential  light  is  for  the  regaining  of  health  and  strength 
by  the  sick  or  the  infirm.  Egypt  and  Madeira,  as  sanitaria  or  conva¬ 
lescent  homes  for  our  ailing  brothers  and  sisters,  may  owe  more  of  their 
influence  to  qualities  or  energies  of  light  very  different  from  those  the 
photographer  esteems  than  are  usually  allotted  to  them.  And  it  may  be 
permitted  to  add  that  marvellous  testimony  to  some  unknown  element 
(be  it  figurative  or  be  it  real)  which,  whilst  pervading  all  Scripture  from 
Genesis  to  Revelation,  assumes  a  most  marked  peculiarity  in  that  ex¬ 
pression  of  St.  Paul  (Eph.  v.  14),  ‘  Awake  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise 
from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  [marvellous  gift]  light  ’ — not 
life,  observe,  but  ‘  light.’  ” 

Then  follow  some  remarks  on  the  manifestation  of  energy,  leading 
up  to  the  point  at  which  the  lecturer  and  Dr.  Draper  really  seem  to 
meet : — • 

“Changes  in  the  colour  of  salts  of  silver,  through  some  energy 
of  light,  have  been  observed  since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  1777  Scheele  suggested  some  explanations  which,  although  very  im¬ 
perfect,  are  as  yet  the  only  recognised  ones.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  experiments  of  a  similar  kind  were  made  at  the  Royal 
Institution  by  Wedgwood  and  Davy.  The  absence  of  any  mode  of  fix¬ 
ing  the  impression  caused  the  results  to  be  very  evanescent,  but  the 
localising  of  this  peculiar  property  of  light  is  clearly  announced  in  these 
words  : —  ‘  Red  rays,  or  the  common  sunbeam,  passed  through  red  glass, 
have  very  little  action  ;  yellow  and  green  are  more  efficacious,  but  blue 
and  violet  pi'oduce  the  most  decided  effect.’ 

“  The  rapid  development  of  the  art  of  photography  during  the  past 
twrenty  or  thirty  years  has  led  enthusiasts  in  this  branch  to  overlook 
the  purely  chemical  character  of  their  art,  and  to  attribute  the  changes 
with  which  they  deal  to  a  manifestation  of  the  energy  of  light.  Hence 
scales  have  been  devised  which  may  enable  photographers  to  adopt  some 
kind  of  a  standard.  They  are  not,  however,  worthy  of  the  name  of 
scales  of  energy,  as  they  depend  upon  the  power  of  the  eye  to  appreciate 
very  slight  differences  in  shade.  A  scale  or  measure,  to  be  of  general 
use,  should  be  of  such  a  character  that  a  person  in  one  part  of  the  world 
writing  to  one  in  another  might  refer  to  some  common  standard. 

“There  is,  however,  a  process  for  obtaining  a  measurement  of  one 
element  in  the  energy  of  light  c?.pable  of  greater  accuracy  of  observa¬ 
tion  than  the  photographic  one.  This  also  is  chemical. 

“  In  the  lecture  on  the  energy  of  affinity  a  brief  time  was  devoted  to 
the  peculiar  manifestation  of  affinities  under  the  conditions  of  the  nascent 
state. 

“It  is  apparently  a  deviation  from  this  form  of  energy  when  the  two 
well-known  gases — chlorine  and  hydrogen— are  produced  and  inti¬ 
mately  mixed,  either  in  their  nascent  state  or  afterwards,  in  the  dark 
or  in  the  presence  of  that  portion  of  the  solar  beam  we  call  red.  h  nder 
these  conditions  no  rapid  union  of  the  gases  takes  place.  Permit  the 
evolution  or  the  mixiug  of  the  two  gases  to  be  in  ordinary  light,  pro¬ 
perly  so  called,  and  an  intimate  union,  or  rather  an  actual  chemical 
combination,  is  a  consequence. 

“  If  these  gases  be  separately  produced  and  collected  in  a  glass  vessel 
in  equal  parts,  the  union  and  formation  of  a  new  chemical  compound  in 
this  glass  vessel  follows  from  exposure  to  light.  If  the  light,  or  rather 
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that  particular  portion  of  the  solar  beam  to  which  chemical  action  is 
generally  attributed,  be  permitted  to  act  upon  the  two  mixed  gases, 
then  the  union  takes  place  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  energy  of  some 
one  or  more  of  these  constituent  elements  of  light  on  which  the  combi¬ 
nation  depends.  Where  in  the  solar  beam  these  constituents  are  is  a 
question  easily  solved. 

“Every  ray,  or  every  portion  of  a  beam  of  light,  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  union  between  hydrogen  and  chlorine  ;  but  the  combination 
takes  place  at  very  different  rates,  according  to  the  portion  of  the  beam 
which  acts  upon  the  united  gases.  The  actinic  portion  will  act  seven 
hundred  times  as  rapidly  as  the  heat  portion  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  certain 
combination  will  take  place  under  the  influence  of  this  portion  in  one 
minute  which  it  will  take  more  than  eleven  hours  to  accomplish  under 
the  influence  of  the  heat  portion.  Therefore,  by  separating  the  ray  of 
light,  we  can  graduate  the  rate  at  which  the  combination  occurs.  Here 
are  some  glass  bulbs,  containing  chlorine  and  hydrogen  which  have  never 
yet  been-exposed  to  the  light.  If  one  of  these  be  placed  under  this  globe 
of  red  glass  then  the  light  that  passes  through  it  will  be  the  portion  of 
light  corresponding  to  the  heat  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  it  will  take 
hours  to  accomplish  the  perfect  union  of  these  two  gases.  If,  however, 
one  be  placed  under  a  globe  of  blue  colour,  the  light  falling  upon  it  will 
represent  that  belonging  to  the  actinic  portion  of  the  spectrum,  and  the 
gases  will  unite  (if  the  experiment  be  successful),  and  explode  in  about 
ten  seconds. 

“  Whilst  recognising  this  test  and  measuring  gauge  of  the  chemical 
brightness  of  certain  lights,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  chemical 
action  and  not  the  energy  of  light,  properly  so  called,  that  is  measured. 
For  instance:  when  the  brightness  of  the  sun’s  disc,  as  a  case  of  light¬ 
brightness,  is  520  times  that  of  magnesium  wire,  the  chemical  bright¬ 
ness  has  been  found  to  be  not  forty  times  as  great.” 

Referring  next  to  the  irrational  spectrum  of  prisms,  and  then  to 
the  normal  or  diffraction  spectrum,  the  lecturer  seems  to  quote  from 
Dr.  Draper  when  he  says  : — 

“If,  now,  these  apparently  unequal  halves  of  the  spectrum  be  ex¬ 
amined  for  heat,  it  will  be  found  that,  collecting  them  into  two  separate 
foci,  the  heat  in  the  one  focus  is  equal  to  that  in  the  other.  Clearly,  had 
these  portions  been  examined  over  equal  areas  the  heats  would  not  have 
been  equal.  Therefore  the  notion  generally  entertained  of  heat  being 
confined  solely  to  one  end  of  the  spectrum  is  not  strictly  true.  That 
diffraction  spectrum  explains  it,  and  there  are  other  matters  bearing 
upon  it  which,  if  time  permit,  shall  be  referred  to  presently. 

“That  kinetic  energy,  of  a  character  as  important  as  any  found  in  the 
other  imponderables,  exists  in  light  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
if  light  be  extinguished  by  falling  upon  such  a  surface  as  lampblack, 
the  stoppage  of  the  ray — the  consequent  absorption  of  it — produces  heat. 
The  motion  of  the  light  has  been  converted  into  a  motion  called  heat. 
If,  however,  the  light  be  stopped  by  some  of  the  salts  of  silver,  then 
this  motion  is  converted  into  chemical  changes.  The  heat  and  the  change 
are  consequences  of  an  energy  in  light.  Nor  is  it  only  when  influencing 
different  substances  that  light  effects  different  results.  Take,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  carbon,  and  note  how  varied  is  its  behaviour  towards  light  and 
electricity.  When  in  the  form  of  a  diamond,  then  carbon  transmits 
light  and  stops  electricity ;  but  when  in  the  form  of  coke,  into  which 
the  diamond  is  transformed  by  heat,  then  carbon  transmits  electricity, 
but  stops  light.  No  cause  has  yet  been  assigned  to  that  which  seems 
almost  universally  the  case,  viz.,  transparent  bodies  stop  electricity; 
carbon,  the  metals  and  opaque  bodies,  stop  light.” 

Again  :  turning  now  to  plant  colouring  matter  the  lecturer  says 

“Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel,  in  a  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Trans¬ 
actions  for  1842,  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  an  extended  series 
of  experiments  on  the  action  of  the  solar  spectrum  on  vegetable  colours. 
He  operated  upon  the  juices  of  the  leaves,  and  also  upon  some  of  the 
resinous  compounds  of  plants,  and  his  conclusions  have  since  been 
confirmed,  viz.,  that  the  action  of  the  solar  spectrum  is  confined  to  the 
visible  region  of  it.  The  chemical  or  actinic  rays  act  with  chief  energy 
upon  silver  or  inorganic  compounds,  but  are,  for  the  most  part, 
powerless  upon  vegetable  colours  ;  so  also  are  the  heat  rays,  or  those 
below  the  extreme  red.  Thus  Sir  J.  Herschel,  in  1842,  separated  by  a 
very  broad  line  the  luminous  portion  of  the  solar  beam  from  the  other 
parts  of  it.  That  the  energy  of  the  luminous  portion  of  the  solar  beam 
is  requisite  ere  plants  can  exercise  their  vital  functions  is  well  known 
to  all  who  have  made  any  of  the  experiments  which  show  the  extent  to 
which,  under  the  influence  of  that  energy,  plants  can  effect  chemical 
changes.  These  changes  take  place  most  abundantly  in  the  yellow,  or 
what  our  eyes  would  call  the  brightest,  portion  of  the  spectrum. 

“  The  energy  of  this  luminous  portion  may  be  gathered  from  experi¬ 
ments  made  during  the  last  few  years  by  an  American.  Flowering 
plants  were  placed  in  different  colours  of  the  spectrum,  and  it  was  soon 
observed  that  their  action  upon  carbonic  acid  gas  depended  upon  the 
colour  of  the  spectrum.  He  took  a  flower,  and  under  the  action  of  a 
red  ray  he  did  not  get  one  cubic  inch  of  gas  off,  but  only  0'33  of  an 
inch.  As  soon  as  he  submitted  that  same  plant  to  the  orange  ray  he 
got  twenty  cubic  inches,  and  from  the  yellow  he  got  thirty-six  inches. 
But  when  the  same  plant  was  put  under  green,  blue,  indigo,  or  violet 
he  could  uot  get  the  plants  to  act  at  all  in  the  purification  of  carbonic 


acid  gas,  thereby  showing  pretty  clearly  the  energy  of  light  in  the 
luminous  portion  of  the  spectrum  as  regards  growing  plants. 

“  The  decomposition,  then,  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  effected  chiefly  by 
the  energy  resident  in  what  may  be  called  the  yellow  rays.  It  is  a 
somewhat  noteworthy  coincidence  that  the  eye  generally  fixes  upon 
the  yellow  portion  of  the  spectrum  as  that  possessed  of  the  greatest 
brilliancy  ;  it  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  spectroscope  reveals  that  in 
the  atmosphere  (viz.,  sodium)  which,  on  being  burnt,  always  produces 
a  yellow  band.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  curious  that  we  cannot  get  heat 
by  combustion  in  the  air  without  the  production  of  this  yellow  light. 

“It  seems,  then,  that  plants  and  human  eyes  are  most  sensitive  to  the 
same  portion  of  the  solar  beam,  and  this  portion  is  in  light  properly  so 
called.  May  it  not  be  that  yellow  light  is  most  acceptable  to  the  plant, 
and  most  impressive  upon  us,  because  carbon  is  in  both  cases  involved — 
the  retina  of  the  eye  being  a  carbonaceous  compound.  Had  the  retina 
been  a  salt  of  silver,  then  the  greatest  brilliancy  would  perhaps  have 
seemed  to  be  in  the  blue  rays. 

“This  identity  in  composition  between  the  plant  and  that  part  of  the 
animal  on  which  light  exercises  its  chief  energy,  suggests  that  in  the 
influence  of  light  on  plants  (whatever  that  may  be)  must  be  sought  the 
data  from  which  to  deduce  a  mechanical  rather  than  a  chemical  measure 
of  the  energy  of  true  light. 

“This  examination  of  light,  properly  so  called,  has  led  to  another 
contribution  towards  an  estimate  of  the  energy.  That  plants  grown  in 
the  dark  are  drawn  to  any  crevice  through  which  light  enters  has  long 
been  known.  But  it  has  long  been  so  often  observed  that  young  plants 
bend  the  stems  to  the  indigo  portion  of  the  spectrum,  i.e.,  if  grown  in 
red,  or  yellow,  or  green  they  bend  in  one  direction;  but  if  in  the  violet 
then  in  another  direction.  They  recover  the  vertical  position  in  dark¬ 
ness.  May  it  not  be  that  the  energy  in  the  indigo  of  the  sky  produces 
the  vertical  character  of  stem  ?  ” 

We  regret  to  find  so  distinguished  a  physicist  as  Dr.  Draper 
practically  ignored  when  some  of  the  most  important  portions  of 
the  lecture  resemble  in  some  degree  extracts  from  his  writings. 


A  plate-holder,  as  elegantly  constructed  as  it  is  nicely  designed,  has 
been  forwarded  to  us  by  a  Leeds  amateur,  Mr.  John  Hummerston. 
Unlike  the  plate-holder  which  was  last  described  by  us,  this  holds 
the  plate  with  such  a  firm  grasp  as  to  enable  it  to  be  turned  right 
over  without  the  least  danger  of  its  falling  off.  Its  construction  and 
mode  of  action  will  be  understood  from  the  following  description : — 
The  shape  is  like  that  of  the  letter  X,  only  the  vertical  portion  is 
much  longer  in  proportion  ;  and  it  is  made  of  wood,  not  quite  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  At  each  end  of  the  horizontal  bar 
or  head  is  inserted  a  small  piece  of  ivory,  the  face  of  which  is  slightly 
undercut  so  as  to  prevent  any  plate  that  is  pressed  against  it  from 
falling  off.  In  the  vertical  portion  of  the  holder  is  a  long  slot  in 
which  works  freely  a  runner  made  of  wood,  also  containing  an  under¬ 
cut  ivory  projection.  This  runner  is  pulled  strongly  up  towards  the 
crossbar  at  the  top  by  an  india-rubber  band,  suitably  attached  by 
means  of  simple  fastenings ;  and  on  its  under  side  is  a  kind  of  trigger¬ 
shaped  projection  or  finger  piece.  The  operation  of  inserting  a  plate 
consists  in  laying  it  down,  after  the  projecting  ivory  peg  attached  to 
the  runner  has  been  drawn  sufficiently  far  down  to  admit  the  plate ; 
after  which,  by  withdrawing  the  finger  from  the  trigger  piece  below, 
the  india-rubber  band  exercises  its  elastic  force  and  presses  the  under¬ 
cut  ivory  pin  against  the  plate,  and  it  in  turn  against  the  two  similar 
pins  in  the  crosspiece  at  the  top.  The  plate  is  thus  securely  fixed, 
and  cannot  even  be  shaken  off  unless  great  force  be  used.  The 
holder  is  ingenious  and  effective,  and  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  show¬ 
ing  it  to  any  person  who  may  call  at  our  office  for  that  purpose. 


A.  NEW  REFLECTING  STEREOSCOPE. 

In  the  original  reflecting  stereoscope  invented  by  Sir  Charles  Wheat¬ 
stone  the  pair  of  pictures  were  placed  in  parallel  planes,  and  were 
viewed  by  reflexion  in  a  pair  of  mirrors  placed  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  with  their  edges  in  contact.  The  objection  to  this  form 
of  instrument  consists  in  the  pictures  not  being  so  well  and  equally 
lighted  as  if  their  planes  were  inclined  at  an  angle,  so  that  both 
might  be  equally  illuminated  by  rays  falling  on  them  less  obliquely. 
Take,  for  instance,  twro  opposite  pages  of  a  book,  and,  having  opened 
them  at  right  angles,  expose  them  to  the  direct  light  from  a  window. 
Both  pages  will  be  equally  and  much  better  illuminated  than  if  they 
were  removed  from  the  book  and  placed  in  parallel  planes,  and  thug 
exposed  to  the  light  from  the  window  falling,  necessarily,  very 
obliquely  upon  each. 
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In  the  new  reflecting  stereoscope  which  I  am  about  to  describe, 
and  of  which  a  model  was  first  made  for  me  about  a  dozen  years 
ago  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Cox,  of  Ludgate-hill,  the  pictures  are  placed  in 
planes  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  the  mirrors,  instead  of  being  at 
right  angles,  as  in  the  Wheatstonean  instrument,  are  inclined  at  a 
very  obtuse  angle ;  the  images  are  then  viewed  through  suitable 
lenses,  placed  close  to  the  eyes  and  at  a  proper  distance  from  the 
mirrors.  In  using  the  instrument  it  is  held  or  placed  so  that  both 
pictures  equally  face  the  light,  but  slightly  inclined  in  order  that  no 
shadow  may  be  cast  from  the  mirrors  upon  them.  The  effect  is  very 
good,  and  the  plan  is  not  open  to  any  practical  objection  whatever. 
I  have  lately  had  two  new  instruments  made  on  this  plan  for 
different-sized  pictures,  and  they  both  answer  perfectly.  Everyone 
who  has  tried  them  is  pleased  with  the  result. 

The  advantage  of  a  properly-constructed  reflecting  stereoscope 
over  a  small  lenticular  one  of  the  common  form  is  that  there  is  no 
distortion  of  the  image,  and  no  chromatic  or  spherical  aberration. 
Even  when  lenses  are  used  in  conjunction  with  the  mirrors  the 
images  are  viewed  through  the  centres  of  the  lenses,  and  no  appre¬ 
ciable  optical  defects  are  introduced.  The  reflecting  stereoscope  is, 
therefore,  a  more  perfect  and  scientific  instrument  than  the  refracting 
one;  added  to  which,  pictures  of  any  size  may  be  viewed  in  it.  In 
the  simple  lenticular  stereoscope,  as  is  well  known,  the  pictures  must 
not  much  exceed  in  width  the  distance  between  the  eyes,  but  in  the 
reflecting  stereoscope  there  is  no  limit  to  their  size.  It  is  needless 
for  me  to  say  that,  in  two  pictures  including  the  same  amount  of  sub¬ 
ject,  the  larger,  taken  with  a  lens  of  larger  focus,  will  exhibit  the  most 
detail,  and  more  than  the  smaller  picture  when  magnified  to  its  own 
size.  For  instance:  no  amount  of  magnification  of  the  image  of  the 
moon  in  a  smalhtelescope  will  give  the  same  amount  of  detail  as  the 
image  viewed  in  Lord  Rosse’s  telescope  when  only  so  much  magnified 
as  to  subtend  the  same  visual  angle  as  the  other.  A  photograph  three 
inches  wide  of  a  certain  object  taken  with  a  lens  six  inches  focus 
will  not,  when  magnified  twice,  give  the  same  amount  of  detail  as  a 
picture  six  inches  wide  of  the  same  object  taken  with  a  lens  of 
twelve  inches  focus.  Enlargements  may  be  very  fine  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but  they  are  never  so  fine  optically 
as  pictures  of  the  same  size  taken  direct  with  a  lens  of  longer  focus. 
Hence  we  see  the  advantage  of  a  large  stereoscope  for  viewing  large 
pictures  taken  with  lenses  of  long  focus.  Although  they  do  not  in¬ 
clude  more  subject,  and  are  not  viewed  under  a  wider  visual  angle, 
yet  they  are  more  perfect  in  their  details.  A  man’s  face  may  be  a 
mere  biur  in  one  case,  whilst  in  the  other  his  features  would  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  perceived.  A  ship  on  the  horizon  might  be  a  mere  dab  in 
one  case,  whilst  in  the  other  her  rig  might  be  completely  made  out. 
An  inscription  might  be  quite  indistinct  in  one  case,  but  perfectly 
legible  in  the  other.  Large  pictures  viewed  in  the  “  mega-stereoscope  ” 
—if  I  may  coin  the  word — do  not  include  more  subject,  and  are  not 
viewed  under  a  wider  visual  angle,  but  they  are  more  perfect  in  their 
details  than  small  pictures  viewed  in  the  common  instrument. 
Wherever  this  superiority  in  point  of  detail  is  an  object — as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  views  of  architecture,  machinery,  &c. — the  large  stereo¬ 
scope  should  be  used  in  preference  to  a  small  one. 

I  will  now  describe  the  geometrical  construction  of  the  new  re¬ 
flecting  stereoscope: — 


The  left  side  only  of  the  instrument  need  be  described,  since  the 
right  side  can  be  got  by  the  mere  reversion  of  the  figure.  A  B  is 
the  picture  taken  from  the  left  station  ;  L  the  left  eye ;  M  F  the  left 
mirror;  ah  the  virtual  image  of  the  picture  A  B,  formed  by  the 
mirror.  It  is  this  virtual  image,  a  h,  which  the  eye,  L,  supposes  it 
sees ;  that  is  to  say,  rays  from  the  real  picture,  A  B,  after  reflexion 
at  the  mirror,  enter  the  eye,  L,  as  if  they  proceeded  from  a  reversed 
picture,  a  b,  equal  in  all  respects  to  A  B. 

This  being  understood,  it  remains  to  determine  the  position  of  the 
mirror  M  F. 

According  to  the  law  of  reflexion  the  mirror  must  be  symme¬ 
trically  situated  with  respect  to  the  object  and  its  virtual  image.  We 
therefore  join  B  b,  and  bisect  it  at  right  angles  in  O  by  a  line  O  K, 
which  meets  b  a  produced  in  K.  This  determines  the  position  of  the 
mirror  M  F. 

In  making  a  stereoscope  on  this  principle,  if  C  be  the  centre  of 
the  picture  (that  is,  the  point  where  the  axis  of  the  lens  in  the 
camera  meets  it)  and  c  the  corresponding  centre  of  the  virtual  image, 
the  distance  L  c  should  be  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  with 
which  the  picture  was  taken,  and  this  should  be  at  least  half  as  long 
again  as  the  picture  is  wide,  otherwise  the  marginal  parts  of  the 
solid  image  seen  in  the  stereoscope  may  appear  blurred.  In  fact, 
stereoscopic  views  should  not  include  a  greater  angle  upon  the  base 
line  than  about  forty  degrees. 

If  the  distance  L  c  be  not  greater  than  about  ten  inches,  a  convex 
lens  must  be  used  close  to  the  eye  at  L,  in  order  to  obtain  distinct 
vision  of  the  image.  This  should  be  plano-convex,  plane  side  next 
the  eye,  and  its  focal  length  should  be  somewhat  greater  than  L  c. 

According  to  the  theory  of  the  stereoscope,  which  I  first  published 
in  1858  in  my  Dictionary  of  Photography,  and  brought  forward 
again  in  my  recent  controversy  with  Mr.  Grubb — and  which  has 
received  the  sanction,  both  publicly  and  privately,  of  Professor 
Piazzi  Smyth,  Astronomer-Royal  for  Scotland — the  virtual  image  a  b 
should  be  parallel  to  the  front  of  the  instrument,  B  G,  and  its  central 
point,  c,  should  be  exactly  opposite  to  L,  so  that  the  liue  L  c  may  be 
at  right  angles  to  a  b  and  B  G. 

In  making  one  of  these  instruments,  first  decide  on  the  place  of 
the  virtual  image  a  b ;  next  decide  on  the  point  B;  then  join  b  B, 
and  find  the  point  K  in  the  way  which  I  have  shown;  lastly,  join 
K  B,  which  will  fix  the  position  of  the  picture  A  B. 

No  brass  mounting  is  required  for  the  lenses ;  they  may  be  simply 
inserted  in  holes  cut  for  them  in  the  front  of  the  camera.  By  rights, 
the  centres  of  the  lenses  should  be  as  far  apart  as  the  centres  of  the 
eyes  of  the  spectator,  and  on  the  same  level  as  the  horizontal  line  of 
the  picture. 

The  mirrors  need  not  be  oblong,  but  may  be  of  the  shape  shown 
at  H  in  the  accompanying  figure.  They  should  be  made  of  very 


thin  colourless  plate  glass.  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  of  Liverpool,  has 
lately  supplied  me  with  some  beautiful  mirrors  of  this  sort. 

If  any  of  my  readers  would  like  a  stereoscope  made  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  for  pictures  four  and  a-half  inches  wide  and  five  inches  high, 
in  walnut-wood,  complete,  I  will  get  it  done  for  him,  in  Redon,  by 
the  same  joiner  who  made  the  two  for  me  that  are  now  in  Paris. 
The  cost  will  be  about  ^1  5s.  I  do  not  by  any  means  covet  the  job, 
and  shall  be  no  gainer  by  it,  but  I  will  undertake  it  with  pleasure  if 

16  If  these  lines  should  meet  the  eye  of  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  and 
he  will  kindly  give  us  publicly  the  benefit  of  his  opinion  respecting 
the  matter,  I,  for  one,  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  to  him.. 

It  will  be  understood  that  pictures  intended  to  be  viewed  in  this 
instrument  must  be  reversed  as  regards  right  and  left.  This  I  regard 
as  a  singularly  fortunate  circumstance,  because  common  negatives 
will  answer  the  purpose  exactly,  if  printed  by  the  single  transfer 
carbon  process  or  by  lichtdruck.  The  latter  process,  in  particular, 
will  be  just  the  thing  wanted  to  render  the  new  stereoscope  popular. 
The  two  seem  to  have  been  made  for  each  other,  and  I  strongly 
advise  the  Autotype  Company  to  take  the  matter  up.  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  in  vain  to  persuade  the  Heliotype  Company  to  do  so. 
Stereoscopic  views  of  large  size,  coloured  if  you  choose,  and  printed 
in  printing  ink,  to  be  viewed  in  a  portable  and  elegant  instiument 
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such  as  I  describe,  which  may  be  easily  taken  to  pieces  and  packed 
in  a  box,  ought  surely  to  be  a  popular  novelty,  which  will  give  a  new 
impetus  to  outdoor  photography. 

In  conclusion  :  may  I  express  a  hope  that  my  publication  of  this 
little  novelty — which  might  certainly  have  been  patented — may  have 
the  effect  of  setting  a  good  example  to  others,  who  may  have  inven¬ 
tions  of  greater  value  still  locked  up  as  secrets,  to  come  forward  and 
publish  likewise,  so  that  we  may  begin  to  shake  ourselves  clear  of 
a  bad  practice  which  is  threatening  to  grow  and  impede  the  progress 
of  our  art. 

I  regret  that  I  have  nothing  better  to  give  in  the  way  of  invention 
just  now,  but  if  I  had  it  should  be  freely  published,  because  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  is  not  only  a  generous  but  a  wise  policy  to  adopt  this 
course.  Thomas  Sution,  B.A. 


POLYCHROME  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Some  time  ago,  when  on  the  subject  of  ceramic  photography,  it 
struck  me  there  was  a  possibility  of  producing  these  pictures  in 
colours  and  burning  them  in.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  any  single  colour  by  the  substitution  process — that  is,  sub¬ 
stituting  for  the  silver  in  the  transparency  or  positive  any  metal 
giving  the  required  colour  when  fired. 

I  remember  a  gentleman  in  Dublin  showing  me  a  ceramic  picture 
over  which  there  was  a  delicate  pink  tinge,  but  whether  it  was  inten¬ 
tional  or  otherwise  I  do  not  know.  It  is,  however,  plain  that  by  the 
substitution  process  you  can  only  obtain  a  monochromatic  result; 
hence  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  means  to  the  end. 

The  means  I  propose  is  this To  first  make  an  outline  on  paper  of 
the  negative  from  which  the  print  is  required.  A  very  ready  means 
of  doing  this  is  to  make  a  print  in  the  ordinary  way,  using  that  for 
the  outline ;  and  then  with  the  materials  necessary  to  give  the 
required  colours  when  fired,  and  each  suspended  in  a  solution  of 
gelatine,  paint  roughly  over  the  outline,  using  for  each  part  that 
solution  containing  the  ingredient  giving  the  colour  required. 

The  tissue  thus  prepared  must  then  be  dried  and  sensitised  on 
a  bath  of  bichromate,  printed  under  the  negative  (care  being 
taken  to  adjust  the  colours  to  their  required  places),  and  otherwise 
treated  as  an  ordinary  carbon  print,  developing  it  on  the  tablet  upon 
which  it  is  to  be  fired  if  a  reversed  picture  be  required,  or  using  the 
double  transfer  if  the  contrary  be  desired. 

The  picture  is  now  read}7  for  burning  in,  when,  if  successful,  you 
have  a  picture  having  all  the  truthfulness  of  form  appertaining  to 
the  original  photograph  along  with  the  colouring,  which  latter  must 
depend  to  some  extent  on  the  skill  of  the  artist,  photography  giving 
him  form  and  gradation  of  shade  alone. 

Of  course  this  method  is  also  applicable  to  the  production  of 
ordinary  photographs  in  colours,  in  this  case  substituting  for  the 
ceramic  colouring  materials  simple  water  colours. 

I  see  from  your  columns  that  M.  Leon  Vidal  has  produced  poly¬ 
chromatic  photographs  by  a  method  having  some  similarity  to 
chromo-lithography.  It  is  this  that  induces  me  to  lay  before  your 
readers  who  may  be  interested  in  chromo-photography  that  which  I 
have  not  experimentally  tried;  but,  whenever  an  opportunity 
presents  itself,  I  will  do  so,  and  let  your  readers  know  the  result. 

W.  Batho. 

- * - 

THE  EVIDENCE  OF  SHADOWS. 

The  idea  of  finding  out  the  date,  even  to  the  very  hour,  of  an  his¬ 
torical  occurrence  by  the  evidence  of  a  shadow  seen  in  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  sunlit  landscape,  as  recently  alluded  to  in  the  columns  of 
this  Journal  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce,  is  one  of  almost  romantic 
interest. 

But  is  this  practicable?  Let  us  consider.  Suppose  we  have  a 
pole  fixed  vertically  upon  a  horizontal  piece  of  ground,  and  that  the 
meridian  sun  is  shining  on  it.  That  pole  will  cast  a  shadow,  and 
that  shadow  will  point  towards  the  north,  and  so  it  will  on  every 
day  throughout  the  year  at  the  culmination  of  the  sun;  whence  we 
may  infer  that  the  northerly  direction  of  the  shadow,  though  it  may 
give  some  information  of  the  hour,  gives  none  whatever  of  the  day. 
Indeed,  when  we  think  matters  over,  we  shall  find  that  the  direction 
of  the  shadow,  resulting  as  it  does  from  the  daily  revolution  of  the 
earth,  can  but  point  out  the  hour  (in  solar  time)  and  not  the  day  of 
its  projection.  In  whatever  direction  the  reader  may  have  seen  a 
shadow  cast  it  will  be  cast  again  on  the  21st  of  June  in  every  year, 
and  on  several  days  before  and  after  then,  probably  for  weeks  or 
months  about  that  date,  and,  like  enough,  the  whole  year  round. 

Setting,  then,  aside  the  direction  ot  a  shadow  as  an  indication  of 
the  duto,  let  us  consider  next  its  only  other  property  of  moment, 


namely,  its  extension  or  its  length.  From  the  winter  to  the  summer 
solstice  the  sun  mounts  daily  higher  in  the  sky,  making  its  meridian 
passage  with  augmenting  altitude,  and  then,  again,  from  the  summer 
to  the  winter  solstice  the  process  is  reversed,  and  the  sun’s  meridian 
height  declines.  As  it  daily  rises  higher  in  the  sky  the  shadows 
it  projects  grow  daily  shorter  at  the  selfsame  hour,  and  as  its  noon¬ 
day  height  declines  the  shadows  lengthen  out  again.  In  fact,  a 
shadow’s  length  will  vary  day  by  day  with  the  variation  of  the  solar 
declination,  from  the  shadow’s  length  the  solar  declination 
may  be  told,  and  from  the  declination  the  date  be  fixed  within  but 
narrow  limits. 

To  fix  the  date  precisely  is,  however,  not  the  easy  task  which 
many  would  suppose.  The  solar  height  at  noon  is  not  the  same 
from  year  to  year  in  civil  time  on  the  anniversary  of  a  given  hour. 
His  variation  is  not  great,  ’tis  true,  but  great  enough  to  make  sad 
havoc  with  a  date,  its  amount  being  something  like  sixteen  minutes 
of  celestial  arc,  or  more  than  half  the  seeming  solar  size — a  quantity 
exceeding  the  differences  of  declination  which  prevail  for  eighteen 
days  in  June.  Nor  is  this  all;  for,  granting  that  the  solar  decli¬ 
nation  has  been  found  beyond  dispute,  our  date  is  not  yet  fixed, 
for,  as  the  reader  would  probably  infer  from  what  has  gone  before, 
at  equal  intervals  of  time  on  either  side  the  21st  of  June  that  de¬ 
clination  will  be  much  the  same,  and  oftentimes  so  nearly  so  that 
shadow  evidence  entirely  fails  to  indicate  a  difference.* 

So  that  two  dates  at  any  rate,  and  separated  by  an  interval  of 
perhaps  six  months,  may  either  of  them  be  the  one  upon  which  the 
shadow  fell.  And  then,  again,  the  measurement  of  a  shadow  is  not 
the  easy  thing  it  would  be  thought  by  those  who  never  tried  it,  and 
an  error  in  the  measurement  will  always  cause  an  error  in  the  date, 
and  oftentimes  of  serious  extent.  Though  sharp  and  clear  enough 
close  by  the  body  causing  its  projection,  a  shadow  rapidly  becomes 
diffuse  as  the  interval  of  separation  is  extended,  and  accuracy  of 
measurement  then  becomes  but  possible  with  difficulty,  if  possible  at 
all,  whilst  an  error  of  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch  in  a  shadow  one  foot 
long  will  oftentimes  in  summer  leave  the  date  of  its  projection  vague 
within  a  period  of  above  three  weeks. 

The  determination,  therefore,  of  a  date  by  shadow  evidence,  even  in 
circumstances  of  a  favourable  kind,  is  not  a  very  simple  matter  after 
all ;  but  when  that  shadow  is  projected  by  a  house  or  tree  of  un¬ 
known  height  at  other  than  apparent  noon,  upon  a  surface  irregular 
and  out  of  horizontal  plane,  at  such  a  distance  as  to  be  diffuse  to 
aggravation,  the  task  is  one  which  I,  at  least,  would  rather  not  per¬ 
form. 

The  conclusion  to  which  these  observations  point  is  this : — The 
shadows  in  a  photograph  may  often  be  depended  on  to  indicate  the 
season  of  the  year  at  which  the  picture  was  produced  ;  but  in  ordinary 
outdoor  work  they  can  seldom  be  made  use  of  to  tell  the  date  within, 
at  anyrate,  a  week  or  two  of  time,  although  the  day  being  known 
the  hour  is  found  with  ease,  and  with  a  liability  to  error  but  trifling 
in  extent.  D.  Winstanley. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

I  wrote  to  the  Editors  on  Friday  that  I  had  nothing  to  add  to, 
nothing  to  retract  from,  my  article  on  the  origin  of  the  collodio-bromide 
process,  which  appeared  at  page  408  on  the  29th  ult.  ;  but  most  impor¬ 
tant  evidence  of  date  has  been  discovered  by  reference  to  my  office  letter- 
book.  The  following  is  copy  of  a  letter,  dated  6th  September,  1864, 
which  verifies  the  exactitude  of  my  details.  It  is  copied  on  folio  919  of 
my  letter-book  which  I  send  you  for  identification  : — 

Copy  of  letter  sent  to  one  of  the  Editors  of  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography,  by  B.  J.  Sayce,  as  a  private  communication  : — 

“  13,  South  Castle-street,  Liverpool,  6th  September,  1864. 

“Dear  Sir,-— Mr.  Greenwood  wishes  for  something  to  show  you  in  verifi¬ 
cation  of  my  paper  upon  Photography  Without  a  Nitrate  of  Silver  Bath. 

“  Had  the  weather  been  favourable  I  could  have  sent  you  something  worthy 
of  the  process;  but,  owing  to  the  rain,  I  must  forward  the  only  print  I  have, 
from  a  negative  taken  merely  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  process  would  work, 
and  certainly  not  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  view,  which  is  close 
at  the  door  of  my  house,  and  therefore  convenient. 

“  The  distance  is — Liverpool  four  miles  off,  the  foreground  Cheshire.  To 
have  made  the  foreground  brilliant  I  should  have  lost  this. 

“However  bad,  and  badly  printed  and  toned  as  it  is,  it  shows  that  a  picture 
can  be  got  Please,  therefore,  make  allowances  for  the  circumstances  of  ex¬ 
posure,  and  expect  to  receive  something  better  before  long  from,— Yours  very 
truly,  “B.  J.  Sayce.” 

Mr.  Boltoa  mentioned  that  Mr.  Glover  “pooh-poohed”  the  collodio- 
bromide  process  from  the  first.  I  beg  that  you  and  your  readers  will 
refer  to  page  382  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  the 
30th  September,  1864,  where  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Liverpool 
Amateur  Photographic  Association,  held  on  the  27th  September,  1864, 

*  On  May  the  first  and  August  the  eleventh  of  the  present  year  the  difference  of 
solar  declinations  was  but  half-a-minute  of  celestial  arc. 
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are  recorded  from  the  report  of  Mr.  John  Glover,  who  was  Honorary- 
Secretary  at  that  time.  To  save  trouble  I  give  extract  as  follows  : — • 

“  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner,  President. 

“  The  paper  of  the  evening  was  read  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce,  On  Photography 
Without  a  Nitrate  of  Silver  Bath  (see  page  375  of  The  British  Journal  or 
Photography,  30th  September,  1864),  &c.,  &c. 

“  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  two  stereographs  taken  by  the  process.  *  * 

Exposure  thirty  seconds,  in  a  fair  light,  with  a  single  lens  of  four  and  a,-hnlf 
inches  focus.  The  specimens  were  examined  with  much  interest,  and  were  not 
inferior  to  those  taken  by  the  usual  process,  in  which  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath 
was  employed.” 

This  shows  Mr.  Glover’s  opinion  of  the  results. 

The  next  meeting  was  abruptly  terminated  by  the  sad  news  brought 
by  Dr.  Cauty  of  the  probable  fatal  nature  of  Mr.  Glover’s  illness.  His 
death  occurred  on  the  30th  October,  1864,  after  about  a  fortnight’s 
confinement  to  his  house. 

Need  I  say  more  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  assertions  ?  Let  the  pho¬ 
tographic  world  generally,  decide  by  their  verdict.  B.  J.  Sayce. 


RESEARCHES  IN  ACTINO-CHEMISTRY. 

ON  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHEMICAL  FORCE  IN  THE 

SPECTRUM*  " 

While  thus  we  find  that  the  chemical  action  may  take  place  through¬ 
out  the  entire  length  of  the  spectrum,  the  remarks  that  have  been  made 
in  the  previous  memoir  (this  journal,  Sept.,  1872),  respecting  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  calorific  distribution  in  dispersion  and  diffraction,  apply  like¬ 
wise  to  the  chemical  force.  To  be  satisfied  of  this  it  is  only  necessary 
to  compare  photographic  impressions  given  by  a  prism  and  a  grating. 

I  published  engravings  of  such  diffraction  photographs  in  1844.  They 
are  referred  to  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  (June,  1845).  As  they 
were  obtained  on  silver  plates  made  sensitive  by  iodine,  bromine,  and 
chlorine  they  do  not  extend  to  the  line  F. 

I  had  found  that  certain  practical  advantages  arise  from  the  use  of  a 
reflected  instead  of  a  transmitted  spectrum.  The  ruled  glass  was, 
therefore,  silvered  upon  its  ruled  face  with  tin  amalgam,  copying  the 
surface  perfectly.  Of  the  series  of  spectra  I  used  the  first. 

The  fixed  lines  were  beautifully  represented  in  the  photographs. 
They  were,  however,  so  numerous  and  so  delicate  that  I  did  not  attempt 
to  do  more  than  to  mark  the  prominent  ones.  These  were,  I  believe, 
the  first  diffraction  photographs  that  had  ever  been  obtained.  The 
wave-lengths  assigned  were  according  to  Fraunhofer’s  scale,  which 
represents  parts  of  a  Paris  inch. 

The  length  of  the  photographic  impression  given  by  the  prism  I  was 
then  using,  from  the  line  H  to  the  ultra-violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  was 
about  three  times  that  from  H  to  G ;  but  in  the  spectrum  by  the 
grating,  though  the  exposure  was  in  one  instance  continued  for  a  whole 
hour,  the  impression  beyond  H  was  not  more  than  one  and  a-half  times 
the  length  of  that  to  G.  In  more  moderate  exposures  the  last  fixed 
line  in  the  photograph  was  about  as  far  from  H  on  one  side  as  G  was  on 
the  other.  This,  therefore,  showed  very  clearly  the  difference  of  dis¬ 
tribution  in  the  diffraction  and  prismatic  spectra. 

Of  the  Chemical  Action  of  Radiations  on  Substances. 

Having  offered  the  foregoing  evidence  in  support  of  the  first  proposi¬ 
tion  considered  in  this  memoir,  which  was  to  the  effect — 

“  That  so  far  from  chemical  influences  being  restricted  to  the  more  refran¬ 
gible  rays,  every  part  of  the  spectrum,  visible  and  invisible,  can  give  rise  to 
chemical  changes,  or  modify  the  molecular  arrangement  of  bodies,” 

I  now  pass  to  the  second,  which  is — 

“That  the  ray  effective  in  producing  chemical  or  molecular 'changes  in  any 
special  substance  is  determined  by  the  absorptive  property  of  that  substance.” 

This  involves  the  conception  of  selective  absorption,  as  I  have 
formerly  shown  (Philosophical  Magazine,  Sept.,  1841).  A  ray  which 
produces  a  maximum  effect  on  one  substance  may  have  no  effect  on 
another.  Thus  the  rays  which  change  chlorophyl  are  not  those  which 
change  silver  iodide. 

In  the  examination  of  this  subject  I  shall  select  two  well-known 
instances  presenting  the  fewest  elements  and  the  simplest  conditions. 
They  are — 1st,  the  decomposition  of  silver  iodide,  the  basis  of  so  many 
preparations  ;  2nd,  the  production  of  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  union  of 
its  two  constituents,  chlorine  and  hydrogen — a  mixture  of  these  gases 
being  exceedingly  sensitive  to  light. 

ls£.  Of  the  Decomposition  of  Silver  Iodide. — There  are  two  forms  in 
which  the  silver  iodide  has  been  used  for  photographic  purposes:— 1st, 
when  prepared  by  the  action  of  the  vapour  of  iodine  on  metallic  silver, 
as  in  the  daguerreotype  tablet;  2nd,  when  nitrate  of  silver  is  decom¬ 
posed  by  iodide  of  potassium  or  other  metallic  iodides.  These  pre¬ 
parations  differ  strikingly  in  their  actinic  behaviour,  the  former  furnish¬ 
ing  by  far  the  most  interesting  seines  of  facts. 

When  a  polished  surface  of  silver  is  exposed  at  common  temperatures 
to  the  vapour  of  iodine  it  speedily  tarnishes,  a  film  of  silver  iodide 
forming.  This  passes  through  several  well-marked  tints,  as  the  ex¬ 
posure  continues  and  the  thickness  increases.  They  may  be  thus 
*  Continued  from  page  3Ga, 
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enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence : — 1,  lemon  yellow;  2, 
golden  yellow;  3,  red;  4,  blue;  5,  lavender;  G,  metallic;  7,  deep 
yellow;  8,  red;  9,  green. 

All  these  films  are  sensitive.  Under  the  influence  of  radiations  they 
exhibit  two  phases  of  modification: — 1st,  an  invisible  modification, 
which,  however,  can  be  made  apparent  or  developed,  as  Daguerre  dis¬ 
covered,  by  exposure  to  the  vapour  of  mercury,  the  iodide  turning 
white  by  the  condensation  of  mercury  upon  it  wherever  it  has  been  ex° 
posed  to  light,  but  remaining  unacted  upon  in  parts  that  have  been  in 
shadow ;  2nd,  a  visible  modification  which  arises  under  a  longer 
exposure,  the  iodide  passing  through  various  shades  of  olive  and  blue, 
and  eventually  becoming  dark  grey. 

But  though  all  the  variously-tinted  films  of  silver  iodide  are  impres¬ 
sionable,  they  differ  greatly  in  relative  sensitiveness  when  compared 
with  each  other.  This  may  be  very  satisfactorily  shown  by  producing 
on  one  silver  tablet  bands  of  all  the  above-named  colours— an  effect 
readily  accomplished  by  suitably  unscreening  successive  portions  of  the 
tablet  during  the  process  of  iodising,  and  then  exposing  all  at  the  same 
time  to  a  common  radiation.  It  will  be  found  on  developing  with 
mercuryWapour  that  the  bauds  of  a  yellow  colour  have  been  the  most 
sensitive,  those  of  a  metallic  aspect  have  been  scarcely  acted  on,  and 
those  of  other  tints  intermediately.  It  is  to  be  particularly  remarked 
that  the  second  yellow,  numbered  7  in  the  above  series,  is  equally  sen¬ 
sitive  with  the  first  yellow,  numbered  2. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  sensitiveness  of  this  form  of  iodide 
depends  not  merely  on  its  chemical  constitution  but  also  on  its  optical 
properties.  The  explanation  of  this  different  sensitiveness  in  different 
films  of  iodide  becomes  obvious  when  we  cause  a  tablet  prepared  as 
just  described  with  tinted  bands  to  reflect  the  radiations  falling  on  it  to 
another  tablet  iodised  to  a  yellow  colour,  and  placed  in  a  camera. 
After  due  exposure  and  development  of  both  with  mercury  it  will  be 
found  that  the  image  of  the  first  tablet  formed  on  the  second  consists  of 
bands  of  different  shades  of  whiteness.  The  yellow  parts  of  the  first 
tablet  have  scarcely  affected  the  second,  but  its  metallic  and  blue  parts 
have  acted  very  powerfully.  On  comparing  the  first  plate  and  its 
image  on  the  second  together,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  parts  that 
have  been  affected  on  the  one  are  less  affected  on  the  other. 

It  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  the  yellow  films  are  sensitive  because 
they  absorb  the  incident  radiation,  and  the  metallic  and  blue  are  insen¬ 
sitive  because  they  reflect  it. 

The  effect,  in  whatever  it  may  consist,  which  occurs  during  the  invi¬ 
sible  modification  is  not  durable  ;  it  gradually  passes  away.  If  tablets 
that  have  received  impressions  be  kept  for  a  time  before  developing  the 
images  upon  them  gradually  disappear.  On  these  tablets  there  is  no 
lateral  propagation  of  effect — nothing  answering  to  conduction. 

On  examining  the  operation  of  a  radiation  continuously  applied  to  one 
of  these  sensitive  films  it  will  be  discovered  that  a  certain  time  elapses — 
that  is,  a  certain  amount  of  the  radiation  is  consumed — before  there  is 
any  perceptible  effect.  When  that  is  accomplished  the  radiation  affects 
the  film  to  a  degree  proportional  to  its  quantity,  until  a  second  stage  is 
reached ;  there  is  then  another  pause  followed  by  the  second  stage,  in 
which  visible  modification  or  chemical  decomposition  sets  in.  The  film 
begins  to  darken ;  it  passes  through  successive  tints — brown,  red,  olive, 
blue,  and  eventually  becomes  dark  grey. 

I  have  described  in  some  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs  the  action  of  the 
spectrum  on  silver  iodide,  as  presented  on  the  tablet  of  the  daguerreo¬ 
type,  showing  the  difference  in  the  impression  obtained — first,  when 
extraneous  light  has  been  excluded,  and,  second,  when  it  has  been  per¬ 
mitted  simultaneously  or  previously  to  act. 

In  the  latter  case,  in  all  that  region  of  the  spectrum  from  the  more 
refrangible  extremity  to  somewhat  below  the  line  G,  the  usual  darken¬ 
ing  effect  manifested  by  silver  compounds  is  observed ;  but  beyond  this 
and  to  the  extreme  less  refrangible  rays,  with  certain  variations  of 
intensity,  the  action  of  the  extraneous  and  simultaneously-acting  light 
is  checked,  and  the  effect  of  previously-acting  light  is  destroyed. 

It  happened  that  in  1S42  I  obtained  two  very  fine  specimens  of  the 
latter  spectra.  One  of  these  I  sent  to  Sir  J.  Herschel,  the  other  is  still 
in  my  possession. 

In  the  Philosophical  Magazine  (February,  IS43)  Herschel  gave  a 
detailed  description  of  these  spectrum  impressions.  He  was  disposed 
to  refer  the  appearance  they  present  to  the  phenomena  of  thin  films,  but 
at  the  same  time  pointed  out  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  that  explana¬ 
tion.  He  also  sent  me  three  proofs  he  had  obtained  on  ordinary  sensi¬ 
tive  paper,  darkened  by  exposure  to  light,  then  washed  with  a  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  placed  in  the  spectrum.  He  described 
them  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  “Blackened  paper  from  which  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  has  not  been 
abstracted,  under  the  influence  of  an  iodic  salt.  Produced  by  a  November  sun. 
NB- — View  it  also  transparently  against  the  light.” 

(2.)  “  Blackened  paper  under  the  influence  of  an  iodic  salt,  when  no  excess 
of  nitrate  of  silver  exists  in  the  paper.” 

(3.)  “  Action  of  spectrum  under  iodic  influence  when  very  little  nitrate  of 
silver  remains  in  excess  in  the  paper.  To  be  viewed  also  transparently.’ 

These  paper  photographs  I  still  preserve.  They  are  as  perfect  as  when 
first  made.  The  different-coloured  spaces  of  the  spectrum  are  marked 
upon  them  with  pencil.  The  appearances  they  respectively  present  are 
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as  follow: — (1)  is  bleached  by  the  more  refrangible  rays,  and  blackened 
deeply  from  the  yellow  to  the  ultra-red;  (2)  is  bleached  from  the  ultra 
invisible  red  to  the  ultra-violet— a  maximum  occurs  abruptly  about  tbe 
blue;  (3)  has  the  same  upper  spectrum  as  the  others — a  bleached  dot  in 
the  centre  of  the  yellow,  and  a  darkened  space  on  the  extreme  red.  ihe 
action  has  reached  from  the  ultra-red  to  the  ultra-violet. . 

In  Herschel’s  opinion  these  effects  in  the  less  refrangible  region  are 
connected  with  the  drying  of  the  paper.  It  is  well  known  that  paper 
in  a  damp  condition  is  more  sensitive  than  such  as  is  dry;  but  obviously 
this  condition  does  not  obtain  in  the  case  of  the  daguerreotype  opera¬ 
tion,  which  is  essentially  a  dry  process. 

In  1846  MM.  Foucault  and  Fizeau,  having  repeated  the  experiment 
originally  made  by  me,  presented  a  communication  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  the  effect  that  when- a  silver  tablet  which  has 
been  sensitised  by  exposure  to  iodine  and  bromine,  and  then  impressed 
by  light,  is  exposed  to  the  spectrum  the  effect  is  greatly  increased  in  all 
the  region  above  the  line  C,  and  is  neutralised  in  all  that  below  C. 
They  remarked  the  distinctness  with  which  the  atmospheric  line  A 
comes  out,  and  saw  the  ultra  spectrum  heat-rays,  a,  /3,  y,  described  by 
me  some  years  previously. 

The  interpretation  given  by  them  is  that  the  more  refrangible  rays 
promote  the  previous  action  of  light ;  the  less  neutralise  it.  The  curve 
representing  the  chemical  intensity  of  the  different  rays  would  cross  the 
axis  of  abscissas  about  the  bouudary  of  the  red  and  orange;  below  that 
point  to  the  ultra-red  the  ordinates  would  have  negative  values  ;  above 
it  to  the  ultra-violet  those  values  would  be  positive  ( Comptes  Rendus, 
No.  14,  tome  23). 

Hereupon  M.  Becquerel  communicated  to  the  same  Academy  a  criti¬ 
cism  on  this  interpretation,  the  opinion  maintained  by  him  being  that 
while  the  more  refrangible  rays  excite  sensitive  surfaces,  the  less  refran¬ 
gible,  far  from  neutralising,  continue  the  action  so  begun.  To  the 
former  he  gave  the  designation  “ rayons  excitateurs ,”  to  the  latter 
“  rayons  continuateurs ”  ( Comptes  Rendus,  No.  17,  tome  23). 

In  1847  M.  Claudet  communicated  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society, 
subsequently  published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  (February,  1848), 
on  this  subject.  His  attention  had  been  drawn  to  it  by  observing  that 
the  red  image  of  the  sun  during  a  dense  fog  had  destroyed  the  effect 
previously  produced  on  a  sensitive  silver  surface,  and  that  this 
destruction  could  be  occasioned  at  pleasure  by  the  use  of  the  red  and 
yellow  screens.  A  surface  which  has  been  impressed  by  daylight,  and 
the  impression  then  obliterated  by  the  less  refrangible  rays,  had  re¬ 
covered  its  primitive  condition.  It  was  ready  to  be  impressed  again  by 
daylight,  and  again  the  resulting  effect  might  be  destroyed.  Claudet 
found  that  this  excitation  and  neutralisation  might  be  repeated  many 
times,  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  film  remaining  unchanged  to 
the  last. 

These  facts  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  Herschel’s  opinion,  that 
positive  and  negative  pictures  may  succeed  each  other  by  the  continued 
action  of  a  radiation,  on  the  principle  of  Newton’s  rings. 

On  a  collodion  surface  such  negative  neutralising  or  reversing  actions 
cannot  be  obtained  by  the  less  refrangible  rays.  The  spectrum  im¬ 
pression  developed  in  the  usual  manner  by  an  iron  salt  presents  a 
sudden  maximum  about  the  line  G,  and  continues  thence  to  the  highest 
limit  of  the  spectrum.  In  the  other  direction  it  extends  below  F. 
From  E  to  the  ultra-red  not  a  trace  of  action  can  be  detected.  The 
lines  a,  fi,  y,  cannot  be  obtained  on  collodion.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
difference  between  its  behaviour  under  exposure  to  light  and  that  of  a 
daguerreotype  tablet. 

The  reversals  that  are  obtained  on  collodion  by  the  use  of  certain 
haloid  compounds  are  altogether  different  from  the  reversals  on  the  thin 
lilms  of  a  silver  tablet.  They  are  produced  by  the  more  refrangible 
rays. 

On  exposing  a  collodion  surface  prepared  in  the  usual  manner  to  day¬ 
light  long  enough  to  stain  it  completely,  then  washing  off  the  free 
nitrate,  and  in  succession  dipping  the  plate  into  a  weak  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  exposing  it  to  the  spectrum,  washing,  again 
dipping  it  in  the  nitrate  bath,  and  finally  developing,  a  reversed  action 
is  obtained.  The  daylight  is  perfectly  neutralised,  but  not  after  the 
manner  in  a  daguerreotype.  In  the  region  about  G,  the  place  of 
maximum  action  in  collodion,  the  impression  of  the  light  is  totally 
removed  by  an  exposure  of  five  seconds.  In  twelve  seconds  the  pro¬ 
tected  space  is  much  larger  ;  in  thirty  seconds  it  has  spread  fromF  to 
H.  It  is,  however,  to  be  particularly  remarked  that  the  less  refrangible 
rays  show  no  action. 

The  results  are  substantially  the  same  when,  instead  of  the  iodide  of 
potassium,  the  chloride  of  sodium,  corrosive  sublimate,  bromide  of 
potassium,  or  fluoride  of  potassium  is  used.  In  all  these  the  reversing 
action  is  from  F  to  H,  and  has  its  maximum  somewhere  about  G; 
that  is,  the  reversing  action  coincides  with  the  direct  action.  There  is 
no  protection  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  spectrum  as  in  the  daguerro- 
type.  The  effect  is  altogether  due  to  the  change  of  composition  of  the 
sensitive  film.  Ordinarily  it  contains  free  nitrate  ;  now  it  contains 
free  iodide,  chloride,  &c. 

The  silver  compounds  of  collodion  absorb  the  radiations  falling  on 
them  winch  are  capable  of  producing  a  photographic  effect.  Yet, 
sensitive  as  it  is,  collodion  is  very  far  from  having  its  maximum  sen¬ 
sitiveness,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  experiment,  which  is  of  no 


small  interest  to  photographers: — I  took  five  dry  collodion  plates, 
prepared  by  what  is  known  as  the  tannin  process,  and,  having  made  a  ! 
pile  of  them,  caused  the  rays  of  a  gas  flame  to  pass  through  them  all 
at  the  same  time.  On  developing  it  was  found  that  the  first  plate  was 
strongly  impressed,  and  the  second,  which  had  been  behind  it 
apparently  quite  as  much.  Even  the  fifth  was  considerably  stained. 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  collodion  film,  as  ordinarily  used,  absorbs 
only  a  fractional  part  of  the  rays  that  can  affect  it.  Could  it  be  made 
to  absorb  the  whole  its  sensitiveness  would  be  correspondingly  increased.  I 

Radiations  that  have  suffered  complete  absorption  can  bring  about  no  I 
further  change.  Partial  absorption,  arising  from  inadequate  thickness 
may  leave  a  ray  possessed  of  a  portion  of  its  power.  There  must  be  a 
correspondence  between  the  intensity  of  the  incident  ray  and  the 
thickness  of  the  absorbing  medium  to  produce  a  maximum  effect. 

Though  the  silver  iodide  is  affected  by  radiations  of  every  refrangi- 
bility,  it  is  decomposed  so  that  a  subiodide  results  only  by  those  of 
which  the  wave-length  is  less  than  5,000.  If  in  presence  of  metallic 
silver,  as  on  the  daguerreotype  tablet,  the  iodine  disengaged  unites  with 
the  free  silver  beneath.  The  rays  of  high  refrangibility  occasion  in  it 
chemical  decomposition,  those  of  less  refrangibility  physical  modifi¬ 
cation.  In  the  language  of  the  older  theories  of  actino-chemistry,  this 
substance  may  be  said  to  exert  a  selective  absorption.  In  this  it 
illustrates  the  general  principle,  that  it  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
ponderable  material  presented  to  radiations  which  of  them  shall  be 
absorbed.  John  William  Draper,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 

(  To  he  continued. ) 


JOTTINGS  BY  THE  WAY,  AND  THE  MEN  I  HAVE  MET. 

No.  VII. — The  Two  Browns,  Ted  and  Jim. 

Ted  Brown  had  been  to  sea  for  several  years  as  engineer  on  board  a 
steam-vessel.  Jim,  who  had  served  his  time  to  the  house-painting  trade 
during  the  time  that  Ted  was  away,  had  started  photography.  Like  a 
great  many  others,  previous  to  taking  to  it  as  a  business,  he  had,  for  the 
pure  love  of  the  art,  dabbled  away,  working  the  charm  in  a  back  green, 
with  a  white  sheet  against  a  black  wall  for  a  background. 

On  Ted’s  return  from  sea  he  was  delighted  to  see  the  thriving  trade 
that  Jim  was  doing ;  and,  being  weary  of  the  raging  main,  he  resolved 
to  learn  this  new  business.  Having  saved  some  money  they  entered 
into  partnership,  and  started  another  establishment  in  a  town  within  an 
easy  distance  of  each  other.  Both  brothers  were  shrewd  and  intelligent 
and  possessed  considerable  business  tact,  so  that  people  who  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them  doubted  not  of  their  success. 

The  two  places  worked  well  and  made  rapid  progress.  Ted  and  Jim 
stayed  not  in  their  march  until  they  had  some  four  or  five  studios  in  the 
various  towns  and  villages  about,  and  with  the  help  of  assistants  did  a 
thriving  trade  in  all,  and  must  have  been  making  a  very  good  income. 
Had  they  settled  down  in  contentment  and  got  married  in  the  usual 
way  here  my  story  would  have  ended  with  the  usual  “between  the 
lights”  termination.  They  lived  happy  and  died  happy,  and  the  moral 
in  all  likelihood  would  have  been — “There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,” 
which  they  managed  to  catch,  and,  seizing  opportunity  by  the  forelock, 
had  performed  their  parts  in  the  domestic  drama  with  success.  Go 
thou  and  do  likewise.  Such  would  have  been  the  picture.  But  it  was 
not  so. 

Whether  they  thought  that  the  money  was  comitag  too  slowly  for  the 
acquiring  of  wealth  is  an  accomplishment  that  grows  marvellously  by 
what  it  feeds  on,  or  that  the  love  of  travel— the  restless  desire  to  see 
other  countries  and  climes — had  seized  them  now  that  they  were  possessed 
of  means,  I  could  not  say ;  probably  it  was  a  mixture  of  both.  However, 
they  resolved  to  sell  all  their  places,  and  with  the  money  buy  a  small 
steamer,  take  a  voyage  to  the  river  Nile,  and,  if  possible,  bring  back 
pictures  of  its  source. 

Their  arrangements  and  plans  were  not  without  their  elements  of  fun  ; 
for  Ted  would  stop  in  his  sketch  of  the  proposed  route  to  draw  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Jim  standing  in  an  artistic  position  up  against  an  elephant,  with 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  real  and  imaginary,  grouped  around  by 
way  of  accessories,  Ted  himself  in  the  foreground  diligently  arranging 
the  figures,  his  camera  standing  on  its  three  legs  beside  of  him,  with 
the  black  cloth  hanging  over  the  back  and  its  one  optic  protruding, 
looking  like  some  antediluvian  monster  that  cared  not  to  mix  with 
modern  society.  These  denizens  of  the  forest  looked  delighted  at  the 
thought  of  having  their  pictures  taken,  Ted  remarking  quietly — “They 
don’t  know  what  that  picture  will  cost  them ;  it  will  cost  the  big  one — - 
meaning  the  elephant  —  his  ivory,  and  the  others  their  skins  and 
feathers.” 

They  wrote  to  Sir  R.  Murchison,  asking  his  opinion  about  their  in¬ 
tended  trip,  and  whether  he  would  advise  it.  He  was  very  much 
against  it.  They  might  as  well  not  have  asked  him  at  all,  for  now  that 
their  minds  were  made  up  nothing  could  stay  them ;  in  fact,  it  was  like 
throwing  a  drop  of  water  on  a  fire,  it  made  the  slightest  fizz,  was  gone, 
and  the  fire  burned  bright  as  ever. 

According  to  the  plan  they  had  drawn  out,  many  parts  of  the 
journey  they  purposed  going  overland,  so  that  the  screw  steamer  they 
intended  buying  must  be  very  small.  After  advertising  for  a  vessel 
they  came  to  the  Clyde  to  look  at  those  that  were  offered  for  sale,  and 
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bought  a  neat  little  thing.  I  think  they  said  it  was  about  from  two  to 
three  hundred  tons  burden.  I  went  down  to  have  a  look  at  it,  and  it 
seemed  for  all  the  world  like  a  duck  in  the  middle  of  a  loch— so  small 
;  and  white.  At  the  distance  it  was  like  one  of  those  little  boats  with 
the  magnet  at  the  end  that  children  delight  to  make  sail  round  the 
world  in  a  basin  of  water.  ✓ 

“You’re  never  going  to  risk  yourselves  in  that  little  thing,  Ted,”  I 
remarked. 

“Oh  yes,”  he  replied,  with  a  smile;  “you  know  it’s  a  little  bigger 
when  you  are  near  it.” 

“  I  should  hope  so,”  I  said.  “  On  my  word  I  would  not  like  to  risk 
myself  on  such  a  voyage  in  such  a  bark.” 

“Oh  that’s  because  you’re  not  accustomed  to  it.  It’s  quite  safe,  I 
assure  you.  I  know  all  about  it,”  replied  Ted,  with  a  look  of  intelli¬ 
gence. 

“All  right,”  I  said,  “you  should  know  best.”  So  we  came  away 
and  left  the  duck  at  anchor. 

They  got  on  board  a  good  stock  of  chemicals  and  apparatus,  also  a 
large  supply  of  ammunition  and  fire-arms,  for  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  do  something  in  the  ivory  and  skin  trade  before  they  returned. 
They  had  also  a  stock  of  beads  and  trinkets  wherewith  to  buy  up  the 
natives.  Away  down  the  Clyde  they  sailed  without  any  fuss,  just  as  if 
they  were  going  a  pleasure  trip  to  the  Kyles  of  Bute.  They  put  into 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  for  two  reasons— firstly,  they  wanted  to  put 
in  a  stock  of  oil,  which  they  intended  to  use  instead  of  coal ;  secondly, 
they  wanted  to  get  down  to  the  Forth  as  being  their  most  direct  route. 
Their  crew  was  composed  of  a  man  as  fireman  and  general  manager, 
and  a  boy  of  all  work.  Ted  was  the  engineer  and  Jim  looked  after  the 
cargo  and  provisions,  so  that  there  were  three  able-bodied  seamen  and 
one  boy.  After  having  passed  safely  through  the  canal  and  gliding  into 
the  Forth  then  their  reverses  began. 

When  they  got  as  far  as  Leith  it  came  on  to  blow7  frightfully,  and  there 
was  a  very  heavy  sea  on,  so  they  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  lie  up  till  it 
blew  over,  which  was  a  day  or  two.  They  left  Leith,  and,  hugging  the 
shore,  sailed  slowly  round  the  coast  until  they  reached  Berwick-on- 
Tweed,  when  they  had  again  to  seek  shelter  from  the  storm,  and  here 
they  had  to  remain  three  or  four  days.  They  again  started,  but  they 
made  little  headway.  They  made  short  runs  and  long  stays,  till  at 
the  end  of  five  or  six  weeks  their  fireman  and  general  manager  got 
disgusted  with  the  slow  progress,  so  resolved  to  go  home  again. 

Leaving  them  safely  anchored  in  a  small  English  seaport  he  left  the 
two  brothers  and  the  boy  to  continue  their  journey.  Ted  and  Jim, 
nothing  daunted,  sailed  on  their  way. 

On  a  beautiful  clear  night,  about  a  week  after  the  fireman  had  left 
them,  they  were  scudding  on  through  the  water,  which  was  as  calm  as 
a  sheet  of  glass ;  the  brothers  were  sitting  together  on  the  bulwarks  of 
the  boat  enjoying  the  pipe  of  peace  and  having  a  quiet  chaff  with  each 
other  over  the  difficulty  they  experienced  in  getting  away  from  their 
native  land,  and  how  hard  it  seemed  for  her  to  part  with  them,  when  a 
report,  loud  and  deafening,  filled  the  air,  and  the  little  screw  shook  and 
trembled  in  every  timber  from  stem  to  stern.  The  brothers  stood 
aghast  as  they  saw  the  cabin  boy  spun  to  the  other  end  of  the  vessel. 

“My  God!  the  boiler’s  burst!”  exclaimed  Jim;  and  as  he  rushed  to 
where  the  boy  lay  to  see  if  he  was  much  hurt,  the  lad  rose  and  shook 
himself.  He  had  got  a  scratch  or  two— nothing  to  speak  of  ;  he  was  far 
more  frightened  than  hurt.  Ted  saw  to  the  boiler ;  something  had  gone 
wrong  with  the  machinery,  but  with  a  little  cobbling  up  they  got  safe 
into  the  first  port,  where  they  had  to  put  up  for  repairs.  The  boy,  tired 
of  a  sailor’s  life  on  so  small  a  scale  “made  tracks”  for  home,  and  the 
two  brothers  were  left  to  go  on  their  expedition  alone. 

After  again  getting  their  vessel  put  into  good  working  order  the  two 
Browns  left  the  shores  of  England,  and  made  for  the  coast  of  France. 
In  all  safety  they  reached  it,  but  only  to  meet  with  another  and  more 
lasting  misfortune  as  far  as  the  Nile  expedition  was  concerned. 

It  was  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  that  their 
vessel  sailed  into  a  French  port  for  the  night  only,  but  destined  never 
to  come  out  again  till  the  war  was  over.  When  the  searching  officers 
came  on  board  to  examine  the  vessel  of  course  they  found  ammunition 
and  arms  in  quantity,  so  they  detained  the  screw  ;  nor  would  they 
allow  it  again  to  leave  the  port.  Every  means  was  tried,  but  without 
success.  At  length  they  resolved  to  leave  it  where  it  was,  and  so 
closed  the  dream  of  photographing  the  Nile. 

As  they  could  do  nothing  further  in  the  matter,  they  resolved  to 
start  for  the  Cape  and  try  the  diamond  fields  ;  and,  returning  home, 
they  replenished  themselves  with  clothes  and  money  and  away  they 
started.  Luck  attended  them  this  time,  and  they  have  “  struck  ile 
at  the  fields.  Possessed  of  a  good  claim,  with  some  six  or  seven 
niggers  doing  the  rough  of  the  work,  Ted  moves  on,  whilst  Jim  is 
sticking  in  the  view  and  portrait  business  to  the  tune  of  lots  of  work 
and  large  returns. 

Since  peace  has  been  proclaimed  in  France,  Ted  has  been  over  and 
got  the  little  vessel  turned  into  coin,  and  away  again  for  the  fields. 

With  indomitable  pluck  and  perseverance,  overcoming  dangers, 
moving  onward,  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  they  seem 
to  enjoy  to  the  full  of  their  bent  their  new  and  stirring  life. 

Mark  Oute. 


Uteetings  of  Sorietics. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Sept.  25 . 

Hare  and  Hounds,  Yorkshire-st. 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  meetings  of  this  Society  were  resumed  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  on 
Thursday,  the  11th  inst., — Mr.  Thomas  Haywood,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Coote 
were  elected  auditors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Chairman  said  he  hoped  all  the  members  present  had  come 
prepared  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  and  that  they 
would  give  a  good  account  of  the  holidays. 

Mr.  Wade  exhibited  the  results  of  his  first  and  second  attempts  at 
autotype  printing,  and  said  he  had  found  the  process  much  simpler  in 
practice  than  he  had  anticipated.  His  efforts  had  not  extended  beyond 
the  simple  transfer  method  ;  but  that  had  presented  so  few  difficulties 
to  him  that  he  intended  to  provide  himself  with  the  materials  necessary 
for  the  double  transfer  without  delay. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  two  prints  by  the  double  transfer  method. 
They  were  the  only  ones  he  had  produced,  and  had  been  printed  before 
breakfast  that  morning. 

Mr.  Coote  showed  about  a  dozen  very  fine  11x9  negatives  of  the 
scenery  about  Barmouth. 

Mr.  Robinson,  after  making  a  few  remarks  about  certain  moonlight 
effects  that  were  exhibited  in  shop  windows,  handed  round  several  ex¬ 
amples  of  real  moonlight  photography  by  Mr.  E.  Ogier,  of  Jersey.  They 
showed  that  something  could  be  done  even  at  midnight. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  after  adjourned. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  MARSEILLES. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  5tli  ult., — M.  Ch.  Teis- 
seire  in  the  chair. 

The  first  business  was  to  notice  the  publications  deposited  on  the 
table,  amongst  which  the  only  one  of  any  interest  to  us  is  the  mention 
of  the  Italian  monthly  journal  called  Revista  Fotogrojica  Universale. 
This  publication  is  very  much  praised  by  M.  Vidal  for  its  “get-up  and 
the  quality  of  its  articles,  and  is  published  at  Mesagne,  near  Brindisi. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Italy  will  be  able  to  sustain  such  a  serial.  The 
new  edition  of  Dr.  Monckhoven’s  book  is  spoken  of  in  a  tone  of  the 
very  highest  laudation,  and  that  disposed  of,  along  with  sundry  other 
publications,  the  meeting  passed  on  to  other  business. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  plan  for  collecting  specimens  of  photo¬ 
graphic  prints  obtained  by  all  the  processes  for  producing  indelible 
ictures  which  are  now  in  use.  There  was  nothing  to  hinder  the  Marseilles 
ociety  from  taking  the  initiative  in  such  a  matter,  and,  thanks  to  the 
liberality  of  friends,  there  already  existed  amongst  its  archives  a  fair 
nucleus  for  a  good  collection.  It  should  be  their  care  to  complete  this 
interesting  series,  and  to  enrich  it  with  new  specimens  from  time  to 
time  as  the  art  made  further  advances  ;  and  the  thing  ought  to  be  done 
without  delay,  otherwise  there  was  great  danger  that  the  historic  value 
of  such  a  series  would  be  quite  lost,  for  it  would  soon  be  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  to  obtain  specimens  of  the  earlier  tentative  efforts  of  the  already 
remarkable  productions  of  Woodbury,  Albert,  Amand-Durand,  Roussil¬ 
lon  and  others.  Thanks  to  the  ready  and  general  goodwill  of  all 
concerned,  it  may  be  quite  possible  to  make  such  a  collection  withou 
running  the  Society  into  any  great  expense.  It  would  be  a  work  well 
worth  doing,  and  of  great  value  in  the  future  ;  and,  as  a  means  of  attain¬ 
ing  the  result  desired,  he  (the  Chairman)  proposed,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Society,  to  send  a  circular  setting  forth  the  purpose  which  was  in 
view  to  all  inventors,  soliciting  their  assistance. 

The  Society  having  unanimously  accepted  the  plan  proposed, 

The  Chairman  then  read  a  draft  of  the  circular  he  intended  to  send 
out,  which  was  also  approved  of.  A  copy  of  it  will  be  sent  to  every¬ 
body  likely  to  help  in  any  way  in  the  good  work. 

In  the  name  of  Mr.  Sutton,  the  Secretary  showed  some  samples  of 
collodion  made  by  that  gentleman.  They  were  of  two  kinds — rapid 
and  extra- rapid,  and  were  accompanied  with  samples  of  a  preserver  and 
a  developer.  Their  qualities  had  been  tested  by  the  Secretary,  and 
were  pronounced  “serious,”  by  which  we  suppose  he  means  valuable  ; 
but,  as  he  rightly  remarked,  opinion  upon  such  a  point  is  only  really  of 
value  when  emanating  from  divers  competent  persons  who  have  used 
divergent  modes  of  testing.  He,  therefore,  proposed  to  relegate  these 
collodions  of  “the  honourable  Mr.  Sutton,”  as  the  French  quaintly  lias 
it,  to  a  committee  for  trial,  and  to  report  on  their  excellences.  The 
committee  was  accordingly  named.  _ 

M.  Vidal  then  entered  into  a  detailed  exposition  of  his  recent  experi¬ 
ments  with  polychromatic  photography.  There  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  be  anything  new  therein  which  can  be  presented  to  our 
readers  who  have  lately  had  the  whole  subject  variously  put  before 
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them ;  we  will  not  i*eproduce  his  remarks.  He  appears  to  be  sanguine 
that  admirable  glass  transparencies  can  be  produced  by  liis  process— an 
expectation  which  we  are  afraid  to  hope  to  see  realised,  knowing,  as  we 
do,  the  extreme  delicacy  which  deposits  on  such  pictures  must  have  ;  so 
delicate,  in  fact,  that  a  very  thick  film  of  collodion  is  in  itself  otten 
enough  to  give  dullness  to  the  resulting  image,  even  where  there  is  no 
deposit.  But  M.  Vidal  pleads  for  patience,  and  in  justice  to  his  Pe*|se' 
verance  and  good  hope  we  cannot  but  consent  to  accord  him  his  meed  of 
praise  for  what  he  has  done,  and  wait. 

There  was  no  other  business  of  importance  before  the  meeting,  and 
so  it  was  adjourned. 

BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  4th  July  last,  the  chair,  in  the 
absence  of  Professor  Vogel  at  Vienna,  was  occupied  by  Herr  Prumtn.  _ 

Herr  Talbot  made  an  interesting  communication  to  the  Society  in 
reference  to  the  difficulty  he  had  encountered  in  printing  large  photo¬ 
graphs,  from  the  trouble  which  the  backing  pads  of  the  frames  gave 
him.  Prints  were  often  spoiled  through  the  paper  becoming  crumpled  in 
places,  owing  to  the  unequal  pressure  of  the  back.  To  remove  this 
defect  he  had  made  many  experiments,  and  at  last  thought  he  had  hit 
upon  the  right  contrivance.  Instead  of  the  usual  backing  he  had  sub¬ 
stituted  a  stuffed  pad,  perfectly  flat,  consisting  of  a  covering  of  grey 
linen  or  canvas  filled  with  finely-combed  wool.  It  had  almost  the  look 
of  a  quilt,  but  was  not  stitched  so,  for  that  would  have  at  once  destroyed 
its  purpose.  By  the  employment  of  these  cushions  he  had  entirely 
obviated  the  trouble  which  had  harassed  him,  and  obtained  prints  with¬ 
out  any  inequality  of  pressure.  Cotton-wool,  he  had  found,  did  not  do  for 
stuffing  them  ;  it  was  too  inelastic,  and  was  apt  to  run  together  in  lumps. 

The  Secretary  quite  agreed  in  the  importance  of  this  improvement, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  large  pictures,  and  in  reference  to  the  making  of 
the  cushions,  cited  a  certain  kind  of  prepared  wool,  which  was  so  carded 
into  sheets  of  equal  thickness  as  to  be  at  once  suitable  for  forming 
them.  No  other  preparation  was  then  needed  than  clipping  the  wool 
to  the  size  and  covering  it  with  linen,  as  Herr  Talbot  had  shown.  He 
was  resolved  to  adopt  the  plan  himself  without  delay,  for  the  trouble 
had  been  a  constantly-recurring  one  to  him,  and  he  had  tried  many 
means  of  overcoming  it — amongst  others,  printing  between  two  sheets 
of  patent  plate ;  but  this  plan  rendered  any  examination  of  the  print  in 
progress  almost  an  impossibility.  He  had  also  made  use  of  india-rubber 
pads,  from  which  great  things  had  been  expected  ;  but  they  did  notgive 
much  relief  to  the  evil,  for,  in  the  cold  weather  particularly,  they  grew 
hard  and  unusable.  Plush  did  better,  and  with  that  he  had  succeeded 
pretty  well. 

H  err  Talbot  further  presented  to  the  meeting  some  samples  of  pictures 
of  laughing  and  weeping  children,  done  by  a  Mr.  Landy,  in  Cincinnati, 
U.S.  In  doing  so  he  took  the  opportunity  of  calling  upon  German  pho¬ 
tographers,  and  particularly  the  members  of  the  Society,  to  devote 
themselves  more,  after  the  fashion  of  their  brethren  in  America,  to  the 
production  of  special  artistic  studies  of  this  kind.  They  formed  not 
merely  a  good  article  of  commerce,  but  also  contributed  in  a  special 
manner  to  the  elevation  of  the  artistic  qualities  of  photographs  in 
general.  The  subject  of  the  pictures  before  them  might  not,  in  the  case 
of  the  weeping  child  at  least,  be  a  very  attractive  one,  still  none  the 
less  did  they  serve  an  artistic  purpose;  and  Herr  Talbot,  therefore, 
invited  his  brethren  earnestly  to  follow  in  a  similar  path. 

Dr.  Zenker  thought  the  idea  an  excellent  one,  and  worth  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  members,  and  lamented  that  but  so  few  of  those  whom 
it  would  interest  most  were  present  to  see  and  take  part  in  the  discussion. 

The  Chairman  recognised  to  the  full  the  interest  which  the  subject 
had,  and  hoped  that  a  further  opportunity  would  occur  for  bringing  the 
matter  under  the  notice  of  the  members,  in  order  that  the  bearings  of 
the  subject  might  be  fully  entered  into,  and  the  light  of  new  ideas  cast 
upon  it.  It  should,  therefore,  be  revived  at  the  conclusion  of  the  vaca¬ 
tion.  With  respect  to  the  studies  of  Mr.  Landy,  that  of  the  weeping 
child  was  not  by  any  means  unwelcome  to  him  ;  for  it  did  very  well  as  a 
teacher  of  the  way  to  get  effects,  however  repellent  and  ugly  it  might 
be  as  a  subject. 

The  Secretary  held  that,  however  good  the  idea  might  be,  it  was  by 
no  means  an  easy  thing  to  get  it  carried  out.  Many  things  were  required 
to  enable  anyone  to  do  it  successfully — genius,  taste,  and  time  above 
all ;  but  where  were  these  readily  to  be  found  ?  Those  who  were  really 
talented,  who  possessed  the  greatest  ability  for  work  of  this  kiud,  were 
really  too  busy  in  other  ways  to  be  able  to  devote  their  attention  to 
the  production  of  mere  “  studies,”  particularly  in  the  short  days  of 
winter,  and  the  summer  would  be  virtually  over  by  the  time  that  the 
holidays  were  ended.  He  was  disposed  to  lament  more  than  ever,  in 
view  of  works  of  this  kind,  the  death  of  Herr  Johann  Grasshoff,  who 
had  so  distinguished  himself  in  this  walk  during  his  short  photographic 
career.  The  gap  made  by  his  decease  had  not  yet  been  filled  up. 

Herr  Reich  ard  thought  that  studies  of  the  kind  indicated  would  have 
more  value  artistically  than  they  were  likely  to  be  paying  commercially. 
The  public  judged  things  by  a  very  different  standard  to  that  of  the 
artist.  I  hey  required  things  in  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  form, 
whether  they  wore  artistic  or  not.  The  artistic  and  beautiful  effects  of 


light  and  such  like  were,  as  a  rule,  very  little  appreciated  by  such  folk; 
and,  besides,  for  the  formation  of  a  collection  of  such  works  of  art  one 
would  really  require  special  models,  and  these  would  be  seldom  got  of 
any  commercial  value. 

Dr.  Zenker  thought  otherwise,  and  did  not  agree  with  the  opinions 
of  the  previous  speaker  at  all.  The  artistic  was  sure  to  make  a  way  for 
itself  in  the  long  run,  and  be,  therefore,  hoped  that  the  idea  started  that 
day  would  be  pursued  with  becoming  vigour.  They  might,  by  and  by, 
have  an  exhibition  of  such  works,  once  they  had  a  place  to  put  them  in  ; 
and,  at  all  events,  the  work  was  in  itself  a  most  useful  one. 

Herr  Le  Coq  held  the  same  notion,  and  as  to  the  paying  part  of  such 
a  thing  he  said  that  the  artistic  studies  published  by  the  late  Herr 
Grasshoff  had  met  with  a  very  large  demand. 

This  was  confirmed  by  Herr  Talbot,  who  stated  that  for  one  par¬ 
ticular  picture,  containing  no  fewer  than  thirty-six  various  studies  of  one 
and  the  same  young  lady,  there  was  even  now  a  very  good  sale. 

Professor  Bing  was  of  the  opinion  that  those  who  had  neither  time 
nor  opportunity  for  producing  such  works  themselves  would  still  be  very 
glad  to  profit  by  the  work  of  others.  Photographers  of  all  shades  of 
artistic  characters  came  together,  and  each  looked  to  learn  something 
from  his  fellow,  and  would  do  so  if  the  work  produced  was  good.  It 
was  no  light  matter  to  hit  just  the  right  thing,  as  photographers  well 
knew,  and  he  thought  the  carrying  out  of  this  idea  was  a  thing  very 
much  to  be  desired. 

After  an  explanation  by  Herr  Reiciiard  that  he  did  not  mean  to  say 
anything  disrespectful  of  his  brethren,  who,  indeed,  showed  much 
artistic  skill,  if,  also,  it  were  as  varied  as  the  tastes  of  the  public 
demanded,  the  discussion  was  adjourned. 

Subsequently  various  pictures  were  exhibited,  including  a  collection 
of  American  photographic  lantern  slides,  done  by  the  Woodbury 
process,  which  elicited  very  high  praise  for  their  clearness,  delicacy, 
and  wonderful  detail.  In  particular,  a  view  of  the  moon  was  thought 
to  be  very  remarkable. 

This  over,  and  some  other  minor  matters  disposed  of,  the  Society  sus¬ 
pended  its  meetings  till  the  19th  of  the  present  month. 


(itomsponhciuc. 

— ♦ — 

Hints  and  Dodges  of  M.  de  Constant  in  the  Preparation  and 
Treatment  of  Albumen-Gallic  Dry  Plates. 

In  the  present  letter,  instead  of  my  usual  French  gossip,  which  may  be 
deferred  until  next  week,  as  it  will  be  none  the  worse  for  keeping,  I  will 
describe  briefly  the  various  little  practical  dodges  in  the  manipulation  of 
dry  plates  which  M.  de  Constant  recommends  in  his  pamphlet  referred  to 
in  my  letter  of  last  week.  As  the  season  for  out-of-door  work  is 
drawing  rapidly  to  a  close  it  may  be  well  not  to  postpone  these  hints 
until  it  is  too  late  to  put  them  in  practice. 

I  have  already  said  that  our  author  produces  dry-plate  negatives 
which  are  singularly  free  from  mechanical  defects,  such  as  stains, 
spots,  &c.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  details  of  his  manipulation  that  the 
chief  interest  of  his  pamphlet  lies,  for  in  other  respects  he  has  told  us 
nothing  which  we  did  not  know  before. 

He  cleans  his  plates  by  immersing  them  in  a  hot  solution  of  soda, 
after  which  they  are  well  rinsed,  and  then  a  preliminary  coating  of 
albumen  is  poured  over  them,  the  proportions  being  one  part  of  albumen 
to  twenty-five  of  water.  He  recommends,  however,  to  dry  and  polish 
the  plates  before  pouring  this  on,  as  by  that  means  you  avoid  getting 
any  albumen  upon  the  back,  which  might  afterwards  be  introduced 
into  the  nitrate  bath.  He  spreads  the  albumen  all  over  the  plate  by 
means  of  a  glass  rod,  with  the  end  of  which  he  coaxes  away  all  air- 
bubbles.  This  rod,  when  not  in  use,  is  always  kept  under  water.  The 
plates  are  then  set  up  to  dry,  with  their  corners  resting  upon  blotting- 
paper,  and,  when  dry,  are  put  away  in  grooved  plate-boxes.  I  would 
observe  that  this  operation  is  a  troublesome  one,  and  the  plates,  whilst 
drying,  are  liable  to  contract  dust.  In  short,  the  necessity  for  a 
preliminary  coating  is  one  of  the  serious  objections  to  the  dry  processes. 

He  recommends  to  put  the  plate  upon  the  pneumatic  holder  whilst 
pouring  on  the  collodion,  and  to  let  it  set  well  before  immersing  the 
plate  in  the  nitrate  bath.  The  objection  to  this  plan  is  that  the  film, 
when  excited,  sometimes  shows  the  round  mark  of  the  holder,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  unequal  evaporation  of  the  ether  in  the  film  above  it. 

He  uses  a  flat  bath,  and  a  hook  for  the  plate,  which  is  the  common 
practice  on  the  continent,  simply  because  a  smaller  quantity  of  solution 
will  suffice.  The  time  of  immersion  recommended  is  about  three 
minutes,  or  longer  with  a  highly-bromised  collodion. 

The  plates  are  washed — first  in  a  dish  of  rain  water,  then  under  a  tap 
with  common  water,  and,  lastly,  they  are  put  all  together,  upright. 
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into  a  large  tub  of  common  water,  where  they  remain  until  ready  for 
the  preservative.  The  tap  is  simply  the  rose  of  a  watering  pot  fitted 
to  a  cistern. 

The  tub  in  which  the  plates  remain  under  water  is  a  large  vessel 
made  expressly  of  tin  and  varnished  on  the  inside.  It  is  fitted  with 
rows  of  supports,  against  which  the  plates  rest,  and  with  a  lid  to  keep 
out  light.  The  plates  are  left  under  water  in  this  vessel  for  two  or  three 
hours.  It  is  evident  that  all  trace  of  free  nitrate  must  in  this  way  be 
removed — a  cardinal  point  in  the  dry  processes. 

A  plate  is  taken  from  the  water,  put,  while  still  wet,  upon  a  plate- 
holder,  and  some  preservative  is  poured  over  it  and  thrown  away,  taking 
with  it  the  water  from  the  plate.  Some  fresh  preservative  is  then  poured 
on,  and  the  plate  is  set  up  to  drain  upon  blotting-paper  for  a  few 
minutes.  It  is  then  put  into  a  drying-box. 

The  proper  drying  of  the  plate  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  ;  the 
box  is,  therefore,  specially  constructed  for  this  purpose,  but  no  artificial 
heat  is  required.  The  plates  are  ranged  in  it  upon  bars  of  wood,  a  few 
inches  from  the  bottom,  and  the  door  of  the  box  is  fitted  with  a  hole 
covered  with  two  or  three  layers  of  yellow  calico.  Thus  tbe  plates  dry 
evenly  and  regularly,  without  any  damp  corners  or  patches  of  moisture, 
and  have  a  brilliant  surface  when  removed. 

No  red  paint  is  applied  to  the  back,  the  brown  colour  of  the  preser¬ 
vative  being  supposed  to  answer  the  purpose. 

The  development  is  effected  by  the  alkaline  method  in  the  usual  way, 
the  exposed  plate  being  first  put  into  water,  and  then  under  the  rose  of 
the  watering  pot,  as  before.  It  is  not  moistened  with  alcohol,  as  some 
operators  recommend,  before  pouring  on  the  developer.  The  negative 
requires  to  be  intensified  with  silver. 

The  author  describes  a  plate-holder  made  of  wood,  having  a  central 
bar  terminating  in  a  handle  like  the  butt  end  of  a  pistol,  and  having  two 
crossbars,  fitted  at  the  ends  with  triangular  pieces  so  as  to  keep  the 
plate  from  slipping  off. 

For  all  these  hints  we  are  much  indebted  to  M.  de  Constant,  who  has,  at 
least,  the  merit  of  communicating  freely  to  the  brotherhood  his  exact 
method  of  preparing  plates,  which  are,  doubtless,  very  good  of  their 
kind.  In  his  concluding  remarks  he  winds  up  gracefully  and  modestly, 
and  claims  no  merit  for  introducing  anything  that  is  positively  new. 
He  will  be  happy  if  others  succeed  with  the  process  as  well  as  he  does 
himself,  and  if  his  little  treatise  should  tend  to  make  the  dry  collodion 
processes  more  popular  than  they  now  are  ;  for  he  considers  them  too 
much  neglected  for  want  of  courage  and  perseverance  to  conquer  the 
difficulties  which  they  involve. 

The  reader  will  find  in  another  column  a  description  of  a  new  reflecting 
stereoscope,  invented  by  me  several  years  ago,  for  exhibiting  pictures 
four  and  a-half  inches  wide  and  upwards.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 
September  15,  1873. 

— * — 

THE  USE  OF  NITRATE  OF  URANIUM  IN  EMULSIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  —  In  a  letter  published  in  your  last  issue,  Colonel 
Plantagenet  Stuart  Wortley  coquettishly  refers  to  certain  alleged  in¬ 
ventions  of  his  which,  if  the  public  be  very  good  and  very  grateful, 
and  accept  thankfully  with  eyes  shut  and  mouth  closed,  will  ultimately 
no  doubt  be  dispensed  to  them  with  the  same  liberality  as  that  with 
which  the  now  celebrated  dry  plates  are  offered. 

Colonel  Wortley,  then,  condescends,  without  any  periphrasis  or  cir¬ 
cumlocution,  to  give  me  the  “lie  direct,”  and  this  in  respect  of  a 
purely  scientific  article  written  more  than  a  year  ago  !  The  subject 
matter  of  the  sentences  he  impugns  was  taken  by  me  in  nearly  identical 
words  from  a  well-known  text-book — Gmelin's  Handbook  of  Chemistry, 
translated  by  Watts,  for  the  Cavendish  Society,  vol.  iv.,  page  183,  of 
which  Colonel  Wortley  can  scarcely  be  ignorant. 

Colonel  Wortley  must  permit  me  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  his 
laborious  efforts  for  the  last  twelve  months,  in  this  and  other  countries, 
to  enhance  the  importance  of  his  “discovery,”  the  modification  of 
the  Carey  Lea-Sayce-and-Bolton  emulsion  process,  I  still  cannot  but 
regard  it  as  a  very  trifling  matter.  I,  and  many  others,  while  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  merit  of  his  dry  plates,  look  upon  the  uranium 
nitrate  if  not  as  mere  “ground  bones  or  sand,”  yet  as  inopera¬ 
tive,  and  as  no  more  than  (to  use  a  sporting  phrase)  the  “red  herring 
drawn  across  the  scent,”  the  real  improvement  being  a  proper  use  of 
the  change  effected  in  the  emulsion  by  keeping  it  in  contact  with 
nitric  acid  or  a  free  nitrate;  and  the  discovery  of  this  change,  or  rather 
of  the  conditions  upon  which  it  depends,  we  owe  to  Mr.  Stillman. 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  ethereal  and  alcoholic  solutions  of 
uranium  nitrate,  as  they  exist  in  his  collodion,  may  not  be  inoperative 
like  an  inert  substance,  but  may,  from  the  very  instability  pointed  out 
by  Bucholz  andMalaguti,  promote  the  important  change  in  question ;  but, 


if  so,  Colonel  Wortley  ought  to  have  detected  and  recognised  this 
action,  and  to  have  admitted  that  it  was  the  reverse  of  that  which  he 
expected  and  asserted  it  to  be  in  the  first  instance,  when  the  discovery  ( !) 
was  made.  It  is  certain  that  plates,  having  the  keeping  qualities  and 
other  properties  of  those  of  Colonel  Wortley  may  be  made  without 
uranium,  the  other  ingredients  being  maintained  ;  and  we  have,  there¬ 
fore,  proof  that  this  ingredient  is  not  an  essential  one. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

September  15,  1873.  George  Markham,  M.D. 

— ♦— 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  very  few  final  words  in  the  matter  of  Mr.  Sayce’s 
collodio-bromide  process.  I  desire  to  record  my  entire  faith  in  Mr. 
Sayce’s  statements,  and  I  consider  his  claim  proved  without  a  shadow 
of  doubt. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  those  gentlemen  of  Liverpool  and 
elsewhere  who  have  during  this  correspondence  written  to  me  offering 
their  evidence,  and  to  say  that,  if  I  did  not  make  use  of  their  communica¬ 
tions,  it  was  because  Mr.  Sayce’s  own  statement  was  so  clear,  and 
the  evidence  of  his  note-book  (placed  in  your  hands  for  verification) 
so  indisputable,  and  because  I  felt  that  even  by  other  evidence  his  case 
could  not  be  strengthened. 

I  regret  to  see  that  Mr.  Bolton  says  Mr.  Glover  “pooh-poohed”  the 
process.  This  is  entirely  at  variance  with  fact  (see  Mr.  Glover’s  pub¬ 
lished  remarks  in  your  issue  of  September  30,  1864). 

In  thinking  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Bolton  in  your  issue  of  June  21, 
1872,  when  he  coolly  ignored  Mr.  Sayce  entirely,  and  spoke  of  “Mr.  M. 
Carey  Lea’s  modification  of  my  process  ”  (putting  the  words  “  modifica¬ 
tion”  and  “my  process”  in  italics),  one  is  irresistibly  reminded  of  the 
fable  of  the  fly  on  the  cart  wheel,  who  said  to  the  horse  who  was  in  the 
shafts — “  See  how  well  we  draw  the  cart only  Mr.  Bolton  went  further 
than  the  fly  and  said — “See  how  I  draw  the  cart,”  ignoring  entirely  the 
labours  of  the  horse. — I  am,  yours  &c.,  H.  Stuart  Wortley. 

September  16,  1873. 


Reward  of  Inventors. — Now  that  this  topic  is  receiving  so  much 
consideration,  the  following  article  in  the  current  number  of  the  Scien¬ 
tific  American  on  property  in  inventions  will  be  read  with  profit  : — “In 
giving  your  views,  suggested  by  the  inquiries  of  Secretary  Fish,  in 
answer  to  his  first  interrogatory,  you  say: — ‘A  patent  is  a  private 
monopoly,  an  infringement  of  equal  rights,  and  therefore  untenable  on 
the  ground  of  justice  ;’  and  again  :  ‘  Every  man  in  every  community  is 
bound  by  the  strongest  natural  obligations  freely  to  contribute  his  best 
powers  of  mind  and  body  to  promote  the  common  welfare.’  As  an 
abstract  view  of  rights  and  duties  this  is  possibly  correct ;  as  a  practical 
view  of  society  as  it  is,  it  is  rank  heresy.  For  the  inventor  has  no  more 
obligation  to  give  the  public  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  invention,  than  the 
capitalist  has  to  give  the  public  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  money.  A  and 
B  start  in  life,  each  with  about  the  same  amount  of  education,  with 
correct  habits,  and  each  with  8 1,000  capital.  A  devotes  himself  to 
some  useful  and  honourable  calling,  and,  by  industry  and  economy,  has, 
at  the  end  of  five  years,  increased  his  capital  to  §10,000.  B  devotes 
himself  to  the  invention  of  some  new  and  useful  machine  ;  at  the  end 
of  five  years  he  has  perfected  his  invention  and  procured  a  patent  there¬ 
for  ;  but  he  has  expended  his  §1,000,  and  all  he  has  found  time  to  earn 
besides.  You  can,  from  your  observation  in  life,  continue  the  compari¬ 
son  between  A,  respected,  honoured,  courted,  and  B  out  at  elbows,  out 
of  friends,  and  very  likely  condemned  by  his  frugal,  industrious  neigh¬ 
bours.  Now  read  this,  and  then  tell  us  that  the  law  protecting  the 
inventor  in  the  fruit  of  his  labours  is  tyranny  and  an  infringement  of 
equal  rights.  There  may  be  a  case  where  a  man  has  blundered  on  an 
invention  worth  §100,000  ;  there  may  also  be  a  case  where  a  man  has 
blundered  on  an  oil  well,  which  he  sells  for  $100,000  ;  yet  the  latter  is 
protected  in  his  find  for  all  time,  or  until  he  uses  it  up,  while  the  former 
has,  as  a  favour,  the  protection  of  the  Government  for  a  few  years  if  he 
pays  a  special  fee  for  it.” — L.  G.  Jeffers. 

Having  a  Photograph  Taken. — Having  a  photograph  taken  is  one 
of  the  great  events  in  a  man’s  life.  The  chief  desire  is  to  look  the  very 
best,  and  on  the  success  of  the  picture  hinges,  in  many  cases,  the  most 
important  epoch  in  life.  To  work  up  a  proper  appearance  time  enough 
is  used,  which,  if  devoted  to  catching  fleas  for  their  phosphorus,  would 
cancel  the  entire  national  debt  and  establish  a  daily  paper.  When  you 
have  completed  your  toilet  you  go  to  the  galleiq'  and  force  yourself  into 
a  nonchalance  of  expression  that  is  too  absurd  for  anything.  Then  you 
take  the  chair,  spread  your  legs  gracefully,  appropriate  a  calm  and 
indifferent  look,  and  commence  to  perspire.  An  attenuated  man  with  a 
pale  face,  long  hair,  and  a  soiled  nose  now  comes  out  of  a  cavern  and 
adjusts  the  camera.  Then  he  goes  back  of  you,  and  tells  you  to  sit 
back  as  far  as  you  can  in  the  chair,  and  that  it  has  been  a  remarkably 
backward  spring.  After  getting  you  back  till  your  spine  interferes  with 
the  chair  itself,  he  shoves  your  head  into  a  pair  of  ice-tongs,  and  dashes 
at  the  camera  again.  Here,  with  a  piece  of  discoloured  velvet  over  his 
head,  he  bombards  you  in  this  manner — “Your  chin  out  a  little,  please.” 
The  chin  is  protruded.  “  That’s  nicely ;  now  a  little  more.”  The  chin 
advances  again,  and  the  pomade  commences  to  melt  and  start  for  free- 
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dom.  Then  he  comes  back  to  you,  and  slaps  one  of  your  hands  on  your 
leg  in  such  a  position  as  to  give  you  the  appearance  of  trying  to  lift  it 
overhead.  The  other  is  turned  under  itself,  and  has  become  so  sweaty 
that  you  begin  to  fear  it  will  stick  there  permanently.  A  new  stream  of 
pomade  finds  its  way  out,  and  starts  downward.  _  Then  he  shakes  your 
head  in  the  tongs  till  it  settles  right,  and  says  it  looks  like  ram,  and 
puts  your  chin  out  again,  and  punches  out  your  chest,  and  says  he 
doesn’t  know  what  the  poor  are  to  do  next  winter  unless  there  is  a  radi- 
cal  change  in  affairs  ;  and  then  takes  the  top  of  your  head  in  one  hand 
and  the  chin  in  the  other,  and  gives  your  neck  a  wrench  that  would 
earn  any  other  man  a  prominent  position  in  a  new  hospital,  then  he 
runs  his  hand  through  your  hair  and  scratches  your  scalp,  and  steps  back 
to  the  camera  and  the  injured  velvet  for  another  look.  By  this  time  new 
sweat  and  pomade  have  started  out.  The  whites  of  your  eyes  show  un¬ 
pleasantly  and  your  whole  body  feels  as  if  it  had  been  visited  by  an 
enormous  cramp,  and  another  and  much  bigger  one  was  momentarily  ex¬ 
pected.  Then  he  points  at  something  for  you  to  look  at ;  and  tells  you 
to  look  cheerful  and  composed,  and  snatches  away  the  velvet  and  pulls 
out  his  watch.  When  he  gets  tired,  and  you  feel  as  if  there  was  but 
very  little  left  in  this  world  to  live  for,  he  restores  the  velvet,  says  it  is 
an  unfavourable  day  for  a  picture,  but  he  hopes  for  the  best,  and  imme¬ 
diately  disappears  in  his  den.  Then  you  get  up  and  stretch  yourself 
slap  on  your  hat,  and  immediately  sneak  home,  feeling  mean,  humbled 
altogether,  and  too  wretched  for  description.  The  first  friend  who  sees 
the  picture  says  he  can  see  enough  resemblance  to  make  certain  that  it 
is  you,  but  you  have  tried  to  look  too  formal  to  be  natural  and  graceful.  — 
Danbury  Neios.  _ ^ _ 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements  ;  but  in  no  case 
do  we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the 
small  cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is 
devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person 
proposing  the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publica¬ 
tion,  if  a  nom  de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will 
not  appear. 

The  undersigned  will  exchange  two  very  handsome  Japanese  cabinets  for  a 
No.  2b  lens  by  Dallmeyer,  or  pair  of  1b  by  same  maker;  also,  a  very  hand¬ 
some  pair  of  Japanese,  lacquered,  chinaware  vases,  height  sixteen  inches,  for 
a  good  12  X  10  bellows-body  camera.  Other  curiosities,  if  preferable  to  the 
above.— Address,  Hospital  Sergeant, 31st  Brigade  Depot,  Great  Yarmouth. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 

Signor  Pietro  Constantino  Remondini  (Genova,  Italy).— Remittance 
for  volume  received. 

J.  J.  A.— In  an  article  on  Over-Correction :  Its  Cause  and  the  Remedy ,  at  page 
28  of  our  Aljianac  for  1870,  you  will  find  the  whole  matter  relative  to  the 
adjustment  of  the  focus  lenses  carefully  discussed.  To  this  article  we  refer 
you. 

G.  S.  S. — 1.  Increase  the  proportions  of  citric  acid  and  the  solution  will  remain 
clear- _2.  We  have  nothing  at  present  to  add  to  what  we  last  published  con¬ 
cerning  the  coffee  process.— 3.  The  process  of  photolithography  is  under  no 
restriction,  being  open  to  the  world. 

One  in  Doubt. — Reduce  the  acidity  of  the  chloride  of  gold  you  have  been 
making  by  the  addition  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  taking  care  not  to  add  too 
much.  There  will  be  a  formation  of  chloride  of  soda,  but  this  will  not 
affect  the  quality  of  the  gold  as  a  toning  agent. 

A  Jeweller.— The  crystals  are  those  of  iodo-nitrate  of  silver.  Inasmuch  as 
the  bath  is  old,  and  bad  at  anyrate,  do  not  give  yourself  any  trouble  with  it, 
but  immerse  one  or  two  slips  of  clean  copper,  and  precipitate  the  silver  in  a 
metallic  form.  As  a  jeweller  you  will  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

Old  Fogey. — Your  registration  of  the  portrait  is  useless  as  regards  conferring 
copyright,  because  you  tuok  the  portrait  not  for  yourself  but  for  a  customer 
who  paid  for  it.  Registration  alone  does  not  confer  copyright.  Copyright 
may  exist  without  registration,  but  the  latter  is  necessary  to  give  it  vitality. 

Amateur. -*-l.  We  have  heard  of  a  case  in  which  feeble  negatives  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  due  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  in  which  the 
operation  was  conducted ;  but  we  cannot  see  the  possibility  of  its  being  due 
to  such  a  cause.— 2.  A  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometer  is  the  best  hygrometer. 

Mr.  Beckett’s  Washing  Machine.— A  Scotch  correspondent  has  sent  us 
several  photographs  of  a  washing  machine  of  the  same  kind  as  that  described 
in  Mr.  Beckett’s  patent,  which  wo  recently  published,  and  which,  he  says, 
is  six  years’  old.  Wo  shall  be  glad  to  be  favoured  with  our  correspondent’s 
address. 

Photolitho.— The  principle  you  have  laid  down  is  quite  unsound.  Con¬ 
stituted  as  the  world  at  present  is  no  person  associated  with  photography — 
connected  cither  with  its  practice  or  its  periodical  or  general  literature— 
is  bound  to  reveal  everything  he  knows.  You  are  correct  in  surmising  that 
we  are  to  some  extent  acquainted  with  the  phototypic  process  to  which  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  ;  but,  for  reasons  which  we  need  not  here  enumerate,  we  are  not 
yet  in  a  position  to  publish  that  process.  When  the  proper  time  fordoing  so 
Las  arrived  wo  shall  publish  it  without  reservation. 


Mary  B. — Until  we  have  seen  the  print  we  cannot  offer  any  opinion  or  sug¬ 
gestion  as  to  the  method  by  which  the  effects  in  question  were  obtained. 

M.  E.  &  Co. — We  sympathise  with  you  in  your  trouble.  To  witness  a  valuable 
negative  becoming  dissolved  off  the  plate  upon  the  application  of  the  varnish 
applied  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  stable  is  certainly  most  vexing.  With 
respect  to  the  cause  :  it  does  not  in  this  case  rest  with  the  varnish,  which  is 
of  very  good  quality;  at  any  rate  we  tried  the  sample  sent  to  us,  and  found 
that  it  yielded  a  hard,  glossy  film,  and  did  not  dissolve  the'collodion  in; the 
slightest  degree.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  collodion  which  you  are  using 
is  made  of  pyroxylins  prepared  at  a  high  temperature  and  soluble  in  strong 
alcohol.  If  it  be  inconvenient  to  change  the  collodion,  give  the  film  a  pre¬ 
liminary  coating  of  albumen,  gum  water,  or  solution  of  india-rubber,  and 
then  apply  the  varnish,  avoiding  heating  the  plate  too  much. 

B.  0.  H. — Practice  and  theory  are  not  in  this  case  antagonistic.  We  stated 
that  it  was  theoretically  impossible  to  obtain  with  a  single  lens  an  archi¬ 
tectural  view  free  from  distortion,  and  practice  confirms  the  truth  of  this. 
Every  straight  line  in  a  photograph  of  this  description  that  does  not  pass 
through  the  centre  of  the  picture  is  curved,  although  the  curvature  does  not 
become  apparent  uutil  such  lines  approach  the  margin,  when,  if  the  angle  of 
view  be  great,  the  curvature  becomes  very  noticeable.  You  have  read  our 
observations  to  very  little  purpose  if  you  imagine  that  we  disparage  the 
triple  achromatic  lens,  for,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  always  considered  that 
it  was  a  very  useful  instrument,  although  it  has  now  been  superseded  by 
better  lenses. 

Wooden  Baths. — On  this  subject  Mr.  Maurice  O’Conor  says:  — “  I  have  seen 
with  pleasure  in  your  Journal  of  the  5th  inst.  Mr.  Stillman’s  letter  on  the 
use  of  waxed  wooden  baths  for  the  negative  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  If 
these  on  sound  trial  prove  good,  the  idea  will  be  the  cause  of  saving  much 
expenditure  of  money  in  purchasing  glass,  porcelain,  or  other  baths  of  ample 
proportions.  Might  not  trays  or  dishes  of  wood  coated  with  wax  be  also 
used  to  hold  those  other  solutions,  such  as  hyposulphite  of  soda,  gold  toning 
solution,  &c.,  required  in  printing  ?  Certainly,  if  for  sensitising  a  collo- 
dionised  glass  plate  they  prove  good,  why  not  for  containing  the  nitrate  of 

silver  solution  used  to  excite  albumenised  papers  ?” - Certainly  there  is  no 

reason  why  waxed  wooden  baths  may  not  be  used  for  the  purposes  indicated. 
Wooden  dishes  coated  with  shellac  have  for  a  long  time  been  used  both  for 
toning  and  fixing  solutions. 

J.  A.  L. — To  intensify  with  iron  requires  the  chemicals  to  be  all  in  a  greater 
state  of  harmonius  co-operation  than  is  the  case  with  those  of  our  corres¬ 
pondent.  Whatever  may  be  the  practice  in  the  particular  studio  which  he 
visited,  intensification  with  pyrogallic  acid  is  preferred  by  the  great  majority 
of  photographers.  However,  in  some  of  the  former  volumes  of  our  Almanac 
formulae  will  be  found  by  means  of  which  iron  alone  may  be  employed. 
Writing  on  the  subject  of  the  Crawshay  prizes  our  correspondent  says — 
“With  respect  to  the  exhibition  competition  for  Mr.  Crawshay’s  prizes,  I 
for  one  intend  to  compete,  but  I  fear  I  shall  stand  but  a  poor  chance  against 
the  numerous  great  guns  who  employ  negative  retouchers.  Why  not  exclude 
retouching  entirely,  even  a  small  pinhole  ?  For,  if  tempted  to  touch  out  even 
a  pinhole,  the  temptation  becomes  greater,  until  at  last  the  negative  becomes 
virtually  improved  by  the  pencil  and  brush.  I  for  one  shall  not  use  retouch¬ 
ing  in  the  least,  no  matter  what  the  result  is.” 

In  Type.— The  Sciopticon. 

Received. — E.  Dunmore ;  J.  H.  K. ;  D.  Andress  (no  enclosure) ;  R.  G.  A. ; 
R.  Bridgart. 


British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  — The 
forty-third  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  commenced  on  Wednes¬ 
day  last,  at  Bradford.  At  the  meeting  of  the  general  committee  a 
letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Joule,  resigning  the  post  of  president-elect,  in 
consequence  of  ill-health.  Professor  A.  W.  Williamson,  the  distin¬ 
guished  chemist,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  first  general 
meeting  was  held  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  on  Wednesday  evening,  when 
Professor  Williamson  delivered  the  inaugural  address,  choosing  his 
favourite  theme,  the  atomic  theory.  The  sittings  of  the  various  sections 
commenced  yesterday  morning. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  September  17 tli,  1873. 
Observations  taken  at  406.  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  INVISIBLE  OBJECTS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  on  Wednesday,  Dr. 
Gladstone  exhibited  several  interesting  examples  of  the  application  of 
washes  of  a  solution  of  disulphate  of  quinine  to  sheets  of  white  paper. 
One  experiment  was  conducted  as  follows  : — Five  cards  were  placed  in 
front  of  a  camera,  letters  having  been  written  on  one  of  them  with 
ordinary  black  ink.  The  second  contained  writing  effected  by  means 
of  the  above-named  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  the  others 
respectively  having  been  marked  in  a  similar  manner  by  bisulphate 
of  potash,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  common  water.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  saline  solutions  above-named  know  that  only 
upon  the  first  card — that  on  which  the  writing  was  made  with  black 
ink— could  there  be  anything  at  all  visible ;  but  when  it  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  operation  of  the  camera,  the  invisible  writing  effected 
by  the  solution  of  quinine  was  shown  in  the  resulting  photograph 
with  distinctness. 

Owing  to  the  short  time  at  our  disposal  before  going  to  press  we 
cannot  enter  at  any  length  upon  the  subject  of  fluorescence,  and  the 
deductions  which  might  be  made  from  Dr.  Gladstone’s  observations ; 
but  two  things  are  evident — one  being  that  fluids  possessing  no  more 
colour  than  pure  water  may  have  a  photographic  equivalent  of 
writing  ink;  the  other,  that  objects,  images,  or  designs  may  exist 
which  only  the  camera  can  reveal.  Of  both  of  these  classes  we 
have  illustrative  specimens  before  us,  executed  by  Dr.  Gladstone. 
The  former  is  proved  by  two  glass  vessels,  each  half  full,  respectively, 
of  pure  water  and  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine ;  the  photo¬ 
graph  shows  that  the  clear-looking  quinine  is  dark.  The  second  is 
also  amply  proved  by  the  perfect  visibility  in  the  photograph  of 
designs  which  by  no  sharpness  of  observation  could  be  seen  on  the 
card  containing  the  design. 

In  this  application  of  fluorescence  some  will  not  be  slow  to  discover 
a  means  whereby  the  so-called  “  spirit  photographs  ”  may  be  taken 
under  what  are  known  as  test  conditions ;  for  upon  a  plain  back¬ 
ground — that  is,  one  plain  to  the  eye  of  sense-may  really  exist 
forms  and  figures,  which  shall  be  perfectly  visible  in  a  photo¬ 
graph,  and  visible  not  merely  in  a  liazy  and  dim  manner,  but  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  boldness. 

We  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  showing  the  specimens  to  which 
we  have  referredto  any  person  interested  in  the  subject. 


THE  AMERICAN  CONVENTION.— BATH  TREATMENT. 
The  discussion  on  acid  baths  and  the  preparation  and  treatment  of 
negative  baths  which  took  place  at  the  American  Convention  pre¬ 
sented  elements  of  instruction  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  amusement. 
We  may  here  give  a  little  history  of  the  proceedings  so  far  as  they 
concern  the  above  question,  and  wall  publish  two  papers  on  this 
subject  and  the  discussion  thereon  in  our  next  number. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Black  read  an  exceedingly  interesting  paper  on  the  acid 
negative  bath  used  with  a  chloro -iodised  collodion,  in  which  he  sub¬ 
stantially  recommended  nitric  acid  in  increasing  doses  for  a  bath 
becoming  gradually  impoverished,  and  further  advised  sunning  in 
bad  cases  for  removal  of  impurities. 


Mr.  Elbert  Anderson  advises  a  boiling  treatment  for  a  bath  at  the 
outset,  And  also  believes  in  an  acid  bath,  though  apparently  not 
in  one  so  acid  as  Mr.  Black’s,  but  says : — 

“I  should  be  very  sorry  to  show  disrespect  to  anyone  whose  opinion 
differs  from  mine,  nor  do  I  intend  to  do  so.  I  only  -wish  to  express  my 
own  very  forcibly  in  regard  to  ‘sunning’  the  bath.  That  is  all  bosh. 
It  can  possibly  do  no  harm  and  does  some  good;  but  half-an-hour’s 
boiling  is  worth  a  year’s  ‘sunning.’  ” 

If  the  object  be  the  same  in  both  cases  we  are  disposed  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Anderson,  particularly  when  the  boiling  treatment  is 
carried  out  in  the  way  suggested  by  him.  What  his  plan  is  we 
shall  now  briefly  describe,  though  we  certainly  differ  as  to  the  ex¬ 
planations  of  some  parts  of  the  process. 

Mr.  Anderson  recommends  the  production  of  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  of  only  two-thirds  the  strength  of  the  ultimate  bath.  For 
this  purpose  he  takes  good  nitrate  of  silver  and  water,  and  makes  a 
solution  of  the  strength  of  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce.  He  next 
bromo-iodises  this  solution  by  the  addition  of  a  mixed  solution  of 
bromide  of  cadmium  and  iodide  of  ammonium.  The  mixed  bromide 
and  iodide  of  silver  now  saturate  the  weak  twenty-grain  bath,  and 
the  liquid  so  saturated  is  poured  or  filtered  off  from  the  precipitate 
of  silver  salts,  and  then  placed  in  any  convenient  vessel  in  which  it 
can  be  boiled — a  good  porcelain  capsule,  for  instance.  The  liquid  is 
now  brought  up  nearly  to  the  boiling  point,  and  a  few  drops  of 
dilute  ammonia  added  for  the  double  purpose  of  neutralising  free 
nitric  acid  which  may  be  present  and  then  precipitating  a  small 
amount  of  oxide  of  silver.  The  liquid  is  now  boiled  down  to  two- 
thirds  of  its  original  bulk — three  pints  reduced  to  two.  When  the 
evaporation  has  been  carried  sufficiently  far  the  liquid  is  allowed  to 
cool,  and,  when  quite  cold,  is  filtered.  Nitric  acid  in  sufficient 
quantity  is  added  until  the  liquid  easily  reddens  blue  litmus-paper. 

So  far  for  the  process,  simple  as  it  is  and,  no  doubt,  efficient ;  but 
now  we  have  to  say  a  few  words  about  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Anderson's 
explanatory  remarks. 

One  of  the  reasons  given  for  the  success  of  the  treatment  is  that 
water  may  contain  a  certain  amount  of  impurity,  and  the  boiling  or 
evaporating  causes  the  particles  of  water  to  expand  or  separate, 
and  thus  the  impurity  held  in  solution  is  the  more  easily  separated 
or  thrown  down.  Perhaps  we  are  to  infer  from  this  that  by  heat 
the  adhesion  of  the  impurity  to  the  water  is  lessened  by  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  liquid;  but  it  is  not  shown  why  simple  boiling 
of  the  plain  water  in  the  first  instance  does  not  accomplish  the 
same  thing.  According  to  our  lights  the  use  of  the  boiling  appears 
simply  to  facilitate  certain  chemical  changes  we  shall  refer  to 
presently. 

It  is  said  by  the  author  that  the  reason  for  adding  ammonia  is 
that  it  serves  to  neutralise  the  acid  (nitric  acid)  which  dissolves 
organic  matter,  and  thus  holds  it  in  solution,  preventing  the  impurity 
from  being  thrown  down  during  the  boiling.  This  explanation  is,  to 
say  the  least,  unnecessary,  and,  indeed,  generally  incapable  of  direct 
proof. 

The  real  use  of  the  ammonia  appears  to  be  partly  the  reduction  of 
the  liquid  to  the  neutral  state,  and  partly  the  precipitation  of  oxide  of 
silver  in  a  finely-divided  form,  the  latter  then  becoming  the  real 
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purifier  of  the  bath  when  aided  by  heat.  The  oxide  of  silver  acts 
by  simply  oxidising  organic  impurity;  for  it  is  well  known  how 
easily  most  forms  of  organic  matter  reduce  oxide  of  silver,  but 
more  especially  when  strongly  heated  with  it  for  any  considerable 
time.  The  oxide  of  silver — the  oxidising  agent — is  then  the  real 
scavenger.  And  here  we  have  the  point  of  contact  between  Mr. 
Anderson’s  “boiling”  and  Mr.  Black’s  “sunning”  treatment.  For 
effective  sunning  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  bath  neutral,  and  if  a 
little  oxide  of  silver  be  precipitated  from  it  so  much  the  better;  but 
this  sunning  means  simply  oxidation  of  organic  matter  by  means  of 
the  silver  compound.  The  two  plans  are  essentially  the  same  in 
principle,  but  we  prefer  Mr.  Anderson’s  plan  as  the  most  decided 
and  really  effective. 

It  is  finally  said  that  as  the  boiling  of  the  bath  progresses  a  great 
quantity  of  fine  black  matter  resembling  sand  is  thrown  down,  which 
deposits  on  the  side  and  bottom  of  the  dish.  This  is  said  to  be  for 
the  most  part  organic  impurity  and  oxide  of  silver.  It  may  cer¬ 
tainly  contain  some  organic  impurity ;  but  we  well  know  that 
hydrated  oxide  of  silver,  when  boiled  with  water,  becomes  granular, 
and  we  should  rather  suppose  the  deposit  to  be  made  up  of  oxides  of 
silver  and  the  reduced  metal  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  organic 
matter  on  the  oxide  of  silver. 

The  boiling  plan  of  Mr.  Anderson  is  good,  and  we  need  scarcely 
say  that  a  bath  prepared  according  to  his  method  is  ready  for  use 
with  the  large  dose  of  acid  recommended  by  Mr.  Black  for  the 
cliloro-iodised  collodion,  or  for  the  ordinary  slightly-acid  bath  we 
more  commonly  employ  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


THE  SCIOPTICON. 

Readers  of  this  Journal  are  aware  of  the  existence  in  America  of  a 
magic  lantern  having  a  peculiar  form,  and  bearing  the  name  of  the 
“  Sciopticon.” 

Through  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Walter  B.  Woodbury  lanterns  of 
this  kind  have  now  been  introduced  into  this  country.  When  visit¬ 
ing  the  United  States  two  years  ago  Mr.  Woodbury  saw  one  of  these 
lanterns  when  it  was  being  used  for  the  exhibition  of  photographic 
transparencies,  and  was  so  much  struck  by  its  compactness  and 
efficiency  that  he  determined  upon  getting  the  lantern  “  naturalised  ” 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  members  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  will 
remember  the  pleasant  exhibition  they  had  of  transparencies  shown 
through  the  agency  of  one  of  the  American-made  “  sciopticons ;  ” 
but  Mr.  Woodbury  has  since  introduced  several  improvements,  and 
one  evening  lately,  on  the  occasion  of  a  private  meeting  with  Mr. 
E.  L.  Wilson,  our  brother  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  we 
examined,  in  operation,  Mr.  Woodbury’s  English-made  sciopticon, 
and,  as  wTe  had  expected,  found  that  from  the  improved  principle 
upon  which  the  reflector  was  constructed  the  disc  was  better  illumi¬ 
nated  than  when  we  saw  the  transatlantic  instrument  tried. 

If  we  are  asked — “What  is  the  difference  between  a  sciopticon 
and  an  English  lantern,  and  what  are  the  respective  merits  of  each?” 
we  reply  that  the  two  lanterns  differ  in  respect  of  shape  and  com¬ 
pactness,  this  latter  property  being  possessed  to  a[greater  degree  in 
the  sciopticon  than  in  the  English  instrument.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  of  the  body  being  no  larger  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
contain  the  lamp  and  the  condensers.  The  body  is,  therefore, 
tubular.  It  is  not  intended  for  use  with  the  lime  light,  although  by 
reconstructing  the  body  it  could  be  adapted  for  the  oxyhydrogen 
light  as  well  as  for  the  petroleum  lamp,  which  is  now  the  source  of 
illumination.  The  requisite  height  of  chimney  to  promote  a  draught 
is  obtained  by  having  the  chimney  of  a  telescopic  construction.  In 
this  way  efficiency  is  secured  without  sacrificing  portability. 

Hie  form  of  the  sciopticon  is  shown  in  the  adjoining  illustration. 
There  is  so  much  in  the  diagram  self-explanatory  to  photo¬ 
graphers  that  we  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  detailed  account 
of  all  the  parts  here  lettered,  but  shall  merely  refer  to  a  few  of 
them.  The  lamp  S  is  below  the  circular  body,  its  flame  being 
in  the  axis  of  the  condensers  and  object  glass;  the  latter,  as  will  be 
observed,  consists  of  a  quarter-plate  portrait  combination.  The  ' 


slides  are  inserted  at  r  and  rest  upon  the  ledge  o,  which  is  capable  of 
adjustment  in  respect  of  its  height;  a  circular  ring  of  stiff  wire,  o', 
acts  as  a  spring  and  presses  against  the  condensers  any  slide  that  is 
inserted.  The  circular  piece  11  in  the  rear  of  the  sciopticon  will  at 


first  puzzle  the  spectator;  but  it  is  merely  the  cover  or  cap  of  the 
body  of  the  lantern,  combining  with  this  function  that  of  a  reflector, 
the  centre  of  the  curve  of  which  is  E\  or  the  middle  of  the  flame.  It 
is  attached  to  the  body  by  means  of  a  hinge.  No  further  description 
is  needed  than  to  say  that,  in  order  to  provide  for  lenses  of  long 
focus  being  used,  the  framework  to  which  the  object  glass  is  attached 
is  made  to  draw  out  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  a  portion  of  the  wood, 
work  being  supposed  to  be  cut  away  in  order  that  the  inside  may  be 
seen. 

This  drawing  is  taken  from  that  in  a  manual  of  the  sciopticon 
just  published  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  which  contains  several  very  useful 
hints  in  connection  with  the  management  of  the  instrument.  Wo 
extract  a  description  of  a  few  of  the  chemical  experiments  which 
may  be  shown  by  means  of  it,  premising,  however,  that  after  a  trivial 
and  obvious  modifiation  they  can  all  be  shown  by  the  ordinary 
lantern  also  : — 

The  sciopticon,  being  open  at  the  top  where  the  slides  are  placed,  is,  in 
consequence,  admirably  adapted  for  all  sorts  of  chemical  experiments, 
as  well  as  for  showing  live  animals,  such  as  larvae  of  gnats,  shrimps, 
small  fish,  &c. ,  thus  spreading  out  an  evening’s  entertainment  where 
the  number  of  slides  is  not  great. 

For  this  purpose  there  is  needed  in  the  first  place  a  simple  apparatus, 
consisting  of  a  small  tank,  made  by  securing  two  plates  of  glass,  about 
4x5  inches,  with  four  clamps  against  a  strip  of  rubber  about  half-an- 
inch  thick,  bent  into  the  three  sides  of  a  rectangle,  and  notched  at  the 
corners  to  facilitate  its  bending. 

We  then  require  one  or  more  glass  pipettes  provided  with  elastic 
balls,  such  as  are  made  by  the  rubber  manufacturers. 

A  few  small  pipettes,  made  by  simply  drawing  short  pieces  of  glass 
tube  to  a  fine  point,  are  also  useful. 

In  addition,  a  few  bottles,  with  such  ordinary  chemicals  as  will  be 
mentioned  further  on,  will  complete  the  outfit. 

Having  placed  the  tank,  three-quarters  full  of  water,  as  an  object  in 
the  lantern,  a  number  of  chemical  reactions  can  be  shown,  as  follows : — 

First  Experiment. — Pour  in  a  little  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
mix  it  well  with  the  water  of  'the  tank  ;  then  with  the  pipette  run  in, 
with  more  or  less  force,  some  diluted  ammonia,  pausing  from  time  to 
time  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  effect.  On  the  screen  will  be 
observed  the  gathering  of  a  tempest  of  black  storm-clouds,  which  twirl 
around  in  violent  commotion,  as  if  urged  by  a  tornado  of  wind ;  but  as 
the  action  continues  these  clouds  will  melt  away  and  leave  the  entire 
field  of  a  serene  and  beautiful  sky-blue. 

By  now  throwing  in  some  diluted  sulphuric  acid  the  same  changes 
can  be  reproduced,  and  so  on  alternately  for  a  number  of  times.  Then 
when  the  tank  is  clear,  with  an  excess  of  acid,  let  fall  a  few  drops  of  a 
solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  from  a  small  pipette,  and  rich  red 
curdled  clouds  of  ferrocyanide  of  copper  will  form  with,  a  beautiful 
appearance. 

Second  Experiment.-~H.&\mg  rinsed  the  tank,  or  taken  a  fresh  one 
with  water  in  it  as  before,  add  to  this  some  solution  of  litmus,  until  the 
wholg  acquires  a  purplish-blue  tint.  Now  throw  in  very  gently  a  little 
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very  dilute  acid,  and  allow  it  to  diffuse.  On  the  screen  will  appear  the 
image  of  a  beautiful  sunset  sky,  with  its  changing  tints  of  drifting  clouds. 

When  all  has  changed  to  red  add  ammonia,  and  so  reverse  the  change, 
which  may  then  be  repeated. 

Third  Experiment.— Proceed,  exactly  as  in  the  last  case,  but  with  a 
solution  of  cochineal  in  place  of  litmus.  The  red  colour  will  then  be 
changed  by  the  acid  to  a  brilliant  yellow,  and  by  ammonia  to  a  rich 
purple. 

Fourth  Experiment. — Into  a  tank  of  water  drop  slowly  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  acid  perchloride  of  tin.  This  on  the  screen  will  resemble 
the  eruption  of  a  submarine  volcano. 

When  a  pretty  strong  solution  has  thus  been  made  in  the  tank,  put 
in  a  strip  of  sheet  zinc,  and  long,  leaf-like  blades  of  metallic  tin  will  at 
once  be  seen  to  shoot  out  in  all  directions. 

Fifth  Experiment.— Make  a  concentrated  solution  of  crystals  of  urea 
in  alcohol  of  about  ninety-five  per  cent,  (the  common  eighty-five  per 
cent,  alcohol  will  not  answer).  Let  a  few  drops  of  this  fall  on  a  glass 
plate,  and  with  the  finger  spread  it  rapidly  over  the  surface,  and  then 
at  once  place  it  as  an  object  in  the  lantern.  A^ter  about  a  minute  blow 
gently  on  the  plate  with  a  bellows  (not  with  the  breath),  and  at  once 
on  the  screen  will  be  seen  the  growth  as  of  frost  crystals  shooting  over 
the  field  in  all  directions. 

The  cohesion  figures  known  as  Tomlinson’s  make  a  very  beautiful 
effect  on  the  screen,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  being  obtained  as  follows  : _ 

Fill  the  tank  with  ordinary  methylated  alcohol,  and  then  drop  slowly 
down  the  side  of  the  tank  a  small  quantity  of  some  aniline  colour 
(Judson’s  sixpenny  bottle  answers  extremely  well).  The  effect  is  that  of 
a  tree  springing  from  the  bottom  of  the  screen  and  shooting  out  into 
endless  branches.  By  using  two  or  three  colours  the  mingling  of  them 
adds  much  to  the  effect. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  experiments  of  this  character  which  can 
be  performed  with  the  lantern,  but  they  will  indicate  the  direction  in 
which  each  one  can  be  a  discoverer  and  inventor  for  himself. 


From  a  letter  received  (too  late  for  our  last  number)  from  Mr. 
Crawshay,  we  learn  that  the  following  gentlemen  have  been  appointed 
as  the  jurors  in  the  award  of  prizes  offered  by  him,  viz.:— -Mr. 
Glaisher,  Dr.  Diamond,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Mayland, 
and  Mr.  Leslie,  A.R.A.  The  announcement  of  this  appointment 
will  probably  be  received  with  a  feeling  of  surprise ;  but  we  presume 
that  they  have  been  selected  by  ballot  from  the  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  London  Photographic  Society. 


MR.  SUTTON’S  NEW  STEREOSCOPE. 

On  page  447  of  your  last  issue  your  invaluable  correspondent,  Mr. 
Sutton,  desires  my  opinion  on  his  last  new  stereoscope — a  reflecting 
one  for  paper,  or,  at  all  events,  opaque,  pictures  4  5  inches  wide  and 
five  inches  high. 

As  I  fear  that  I  have  not  anything  very  important  to  say  about  it 
my  first  idea  was  simply  to  remain  silent ;  but  when  in  the  same 
number  of  the  Journal  you  lend  further  currency  to  that  grand  idea 
which  animates  American  Anglo-Saxon  society,  viz.,  “  that  every 
man  in  the  community  is  bound  by  the  strongest  natural  obligations 
freely  to  contribute  (to  some  extent,  or  as  far  as  he  can  righteously 
afford)  his  best  powers  of  mind  and  body  to  promote  the  common 
welfare,”  why,  then,  though  my  mite  on  the  present  occasion  may 
be  of  the  smallest,  yet  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  not  entitled 
to  keep  it  back  when  asked  for  it  by  a  good  man  in  a  good 
cause. 

Let  me  remark,  then,  on  Mr.  Sutton’s  design,  simply  as  set  forth 
by  him,  that — 

1.  It  has  this  notable  advantage  over  some  other  reflecting  stereo¬ 
scopes— that  one  light,  rather  broad  as  from  a  window,  but  all  in  one 
beam,  is  enough  to  illumine  both  paper  pictures  directly  and 
thoroughly. 

2.  But,  if  compared  against  the  ordinary  dioptric  stereoscopes,  Mr. 
Sutton's  reflecting  instrument  has  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  its 
two  pictures  to  be  on  separate  cards,  separately  inserted,  instead  of 
both  on  one  card,  and  therefore  inserted  by  a  single  operation,  not  to 
say  anything  of  one  picture  never  being  lost,  mislaid,  or  missing,  if 
the  other  be  in  place. 

3.  I  regret  to  see  Mr.  Sutton  proposing  in  the  present  day  to  use 
simple  lenses  in  place  of  achromatic  ;  and  these  both  at  a  fixed 
distance  from  each  other,  and  at  a  fixed  focal  distance  from  the 
picture,  in  place  of  being  adjustable  in  either  direction  to  suit  every 
variety  of  human  eyes,  and  without  that  completer  kind  of  shade  ail 
round  the  lenses,  and  half  of  the  observer’s  face  too,  so  generally 
adopted  in  American  instruments. 


4-1  know  that  he  is  not  ignorant  of  any  of  these  things,  and  that 
it  is  only  out  of  his  delightful  flow  of  enthusiasm  to  present  all  the 
pu  ic,  high  and  low,  as  speedily  and  as  cheaply  as  possible,  in 
another  part  of  the  apparatus  with  an  example  of  what  he  conscien¬ 
tiously  believes  to  be  a  novelty,  an  improvement— even  a  patentable 
invention.  But  lie  is  neither  doing  justice  to  that  novelty  of  his 
own  to  accompany  it  with  imperfections  otherwise,  nor  showing 
nmself  ultimately  the  best  friend  of  the  public — whose  eyes  are 
now  very  sore  with  long  looking  through  many  badly-iilted‘  stereo¬ 
scopes  to  present  them  with  anything  which  is  not  rendered  at 
every  point  as  grateful  and  even  luxurious  to  the  optic  nerves  as  the 
adoption  of  all  long-since-accepted  and  acknowledged  inventions  cm 
possibly  make  it. 

5.  It  may  be  said  that  all  this  will  cost  money.  Exactly  so  ;  and 
Mr.  Sutton  is  one  who  requires  to  be  told  that  it  is  high  time  for 
him  to  have  more  confidence  iii  himself — that  lie  should  put  down 
his  foot  more  firmly  to  the  floor,  and  declare  he  will  give  out  nothing 
but  of  the  best;  and  will  not  marry  a  young  ethereal  invention  of 
the  brain  to  any  old,  used-up,  wretched  devices  of  a  former  genera¬ 
tion,  and  merely,  forsooth,  to  serve  notions  of  false  economy  in  a 
nation  growing  “richer,  richer,  hour  by  hour.” 

G.  Again  :  the  increase  in  size  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  prepared  pictures 
from  3  inches  to  4  5  or  5  inches  square,  seems  hardly  sufficient  to 
bring  out  much  of  these  deep-seated  and  subtly-fine  qualities  of  an 
originally  large  image  which  he  discourses  on  well  in  the  earlier 
part  of  liis  paper.  Wherefore  permit  me  to  propose  to  him  and  his 
never-ending  efforts  to  help  on  his  age  in  all  photographic  matters 
paper  pictures  not  less  than  nine  inches  square,  and  bound  up  in 
such  a  quarto  volume  as  I  have  now  before  me,  viz.,  a  volume  of 
the  Edinburgh  Observatory  astronomical  work,  and  measuring, 
whatever  its  thickness,  107  inches  high  and  10  7  inches  broad  on 
each  page. 

Were  the  members  of  each  of  such  large  stereoscopic  pairs  to  be 
bound  up  in  such  a  book  face  to  face,  then,  on  opening  the  volume 
on  a  library  table,  each  plate  can  be  examined  separately  like  an 
ordinary  single  picture  of  that  comfortable  size.  If  there  should 
appear  a  mysterious  speck  in  one  of  them,  which  may  indicate  a 
crucial  phenomenon  in  nature,  or  may  be  only  an  accident  in  the 
negative,  the  other  picture  may  be  instantly  interrogated  on  the 
point,  magnifying  glass  in  hand.  And,  finally :  after  every  profit 
has  been  got  out  of  each  photograph  thus  “  in  the  flat,”  the  opened 
book  can  be  placed  in  a  big  stereoscope  designed  for  it,  and  the  same 
photographs  may  be  examined  “  in  the  round.”  But  then  comes  the 
question — What  sort  of  stereoscope  shall  that  be?  And  the  answer 
to  that  question  flows  out  quite  naturally  in  the  further  question — 
What  sort  of  suitable  machine  has  that  universal  genius  Mr.  Sutton 
got  in  his  repertoire  of  all  stereoscopes  theoretical,  practical,  and,  if 
possible,  made?  C.  Piazzi  Smyth. 


SENSITIVE  SHEET  GELATINE. 

It  has  been  a  problem  with  many  of  us  for  several  years  past  to  find 
some  good  and  portable  substitute  for  glass  plates  for  supporting  dry 
sensitive  films  for  negatives.  Paper  gives  too  coarse  a  negative  ; 
mica  is  too  small  for  most  purposes,  besides  being  very  dear ;  collo¬ 
dion-leather,  or  sheet  gelatine,  seems  to  be  our  only  hope. 

Now  that  several  experimentalists  have  succeeded  so  well  in  pre¬ 
paring  gelatino-bromide  films  without  any  collodion  at  all,  it  has 
occurred  to  me  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to  make  sensitive 
sheets  of  gelatine  without  any  glass  plate,  and  to  expose  them  in  one 
of  Marion’s  very  simple  cardboard  dark  slides  for  waxed  paper.  If 
this  could  be  done — and  why  not? — the  problem  would  be  solved, 
and  photographic  tourists  need  no  longer  encumber  themselves  with 
glass  plates.  What  a  blessiug  that  would  be,  particularly  if  the  dry 
sheets  of  gelatine  could  be  made  as  sensitive  as  good  wet  collodion 
plates. 

After  reflecting  much  on  this  subject,  I  venture  to  offer  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions,  regretting,  however,  that  they  are  but  suggestions, 
and  that  I  am  not  yet  able  to  cry  “  Eureka !  ”  and  point  the  way 
exactly.  Still,  as  suggestions,  they  may  be  worth  something  : — 

Wax-polish  a  glass  plate,  pour  upon  it  some  plain  collodion,  coat 
this  with  gelatino-bromide  emulsion,  let  it  set  well  and  get  dry ;  then 
cut  the  film  off  the  glass  plate  and  cut  it  up  into  the  sizes  required 
for  the  camera.  To  develope  the  image,  put  the  exposed  sheet  into  a 
dish  containing  alkaline  developer  made  with  a  large  proportion  of 
alcohol ;  and,  when  the  image  is  fully  out,  flood  the  film  with  tannin, 
so  as  to  render  it  insoluble.  After  this  it  might  be  safely  fixed  with 
hyposulphite  and  washed. 

As  for  making  the  gelatino-bromide  emulsion,  I  would  suggest  to 
proceed  thus  : — Precipitate  bromide  of  silver  by  adding  an  aqueous 
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solution  of  nitrate  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  soluble  bromide — say 
bromide  of  potassium — in  excess.  Wash  it  thoroughly,  so  as  to 
remove  all  trace  of  the  soluble  bromide.  It  will  now  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  pure  bromide  of  silver,  absolutely  free  from  all  trace  of  free 
nitrate.  Make  this  into  an  emulsion  with  gelatine,  and  then  add  a 
certain  number  of  drops  of  a  solution  of  bromide  ot  potassium,  so  as 
to  have  a  definite  quantity  of  unconverted  soluble  bromide  in  excess. 
If  you  want  a  very  bright  and  dense  negative,  and  do  not  care  for  a 
short  exposure,  add  the  largest  number  of  drops  ;  but  if  you  want  a 
very  soft  and  thin  negative,  full  of  harmony  and  detail,  and  highly 
sensitive,  add  the  smallest  number  of  drops.  Experience  will  be  the 
sole  guide.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  an  emulsion  thus  made  should 
not  keep  indefinitely  without  any  nitric  acid  or  uranic  salt. 

The  gelatine  used  in  the  process  should  be  Nelson’s  neutral  puri¬ 
fied  photographic  gelatine,  and  it  should  be  carefully  tested  for  acidity. 
Some  kinds  of  gelatine  contain  free  sulphuric  acid,  which  I  have 
found  to  be  fatal  to  sensitiveness. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  experiments  which  I  hope  to  make  as  soon  as 
I  get  to  work  again  in  my  dark  room  ;  for  I  am  convinced  that  sensi¬ 
tive  sheet  gelatine  would  be  of  immense  use  in  landscape  photo¬ 
graphy.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


ON  THE  CHEMICAL  EFFECTS  OF  LIGHT. 

No.  I. 

Photography  may  be  defined  as  the  “  art  of  applying  to  useful 
pm-poses  the  fact  that  light  produces  certain  changes  upon  the  salts 
of  silver  ”  and  upon  those  of  certain  other  metals. 

How  many  thousand  persons  are  occupied  in  the  application  of 
this  fact  either  as  a  professional  or  as  an  intellectual  amusement! 
How  many  are  employed  in  ministering  to  them  by  the  preparation 
of  the  materials  used  in  this  occupation  !  Yet  the  fact  which  lias 
led  to  this  important  art  is  not  a  mere  isolated  one.  Light  not  only 
acts  upon  the  salts  of  silver  and  upon  those  of  the  one  or  two  other 
metals  known  to  photographers,  but  upon  a  large  number  of  others 
of  which  they  have  scarcely  heard,  upon  some  elementary  or  simple 
bodies,  and  upon  a  large  number  of  the  most  complex  organic 
substances. 

We  propose  to  present  to  our  readers  a  series  of  papers  On  the 
Chemical  Effects  of  Light,  not  from  a  mere  photographic  point  of 
view,  but  one  much  more  general — one  embracing,  in  fact,  the  whole 
scope  of  the  observations  which  have  hitherto  been  made  upon  this 
subject.  In  this  comprehensive  view  there  will,  of  course,  be  many 
phenomena  described  of  no  practical  value  at  the  present  time ;  but 
who  shall  say  liow  soon  they  may  become  so  ?  We  believe  that  all 
of  them  cannot  fail  to  interest,  at  least,  the  more  intellectual  portion 
of  our  readers,  and  we  therefore  make  no  apology  for  their  intro¬ 
duction,  nor  for  the  space  we  shall  devote  to  them.  Our  work  is 
inspired  by,  and  the  materials  will  be  chiefly  derived  from,  the  great 
work  of  Edmund  Becquerelon  Light:  Its  Causes,  Its  Effects,  which, 
although  published  some  time  back  in  Paris,  has  not  yet  been 
translated  into  our  language. 

Part  I. — General  Phenomena. 

1.  Preliminary  Observation ;  Action  of  Light  upon  Phosphorus; 
Chlorine ;  Action  of  Light  upon  Glass. — The  fact  that  luminous  rays 
have  the  property  of  inducing  chemical  reaction  between  certain 
bodies  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  It  is  not  yet  a  century  old ; 
for  it  was  not  until  1777  that  Scheele  first  observed  this  action  in  the 
blackening  of  chloride  of  silver.  He  found  that  the  action  took 
place  more  rapidly  in  the  violet  rays  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
spectrum ;  and  Ritter,  repeating  his  observations,  found  the  action 
was  even  promoted  by  the  invisible  rays  beyond  the  violet,  and  thus 
recognised  that  the  phenomenon  was  not  the  result  of  calorific  action, 
nor  identical  with  that  upon  the  retina.  The  discoveries  of  the 
Daguerreotype  and  Talbotype  gave  a  great  impulse  to  experiments  of 
this  nature ;  and  these  researches,  while  adding  to  our  knowledge  in 
general,  have  contributed  materially  to  the  perfection  of  these  splendid 
inventions  and  the  creation  of  the  photographic  art. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  chemical  effects  of  heat,  it  is  an 
interesting  inquiry  to  ascertain  if  light  can  affect  the  physical  state 
or  molecular  arrangement  of  a  body  without  chemical  action  among 
the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Certain  experiments  of  Petit,  made  in  1722,  seemed  to  prove  that 
1  lie  crystallisation  of  solutions  of  saltpetre  and  salammoniac,  evapora¬ 
ted  in  the  sun,  gave  more  beautiful  crystals  than  when  the  action  took 
place  in  the  shade.  Cliaptal  showed  that  isolated  rays  of  light  falling 
upon  the  sides  of  capsules  containing  salts  in  solution  determined 
their  crystallisation  upon  the  parts  of  the  vessel  upon  which  those 
rays  fell. 


Dortlez  made  analogous  experiments  with  camphor.  Mitscherlich 
showed  that  certain  crystals  exposed  to  light  changed  their  form  to 
that  of  another  system  exactly  as  if  they  had  been  heated  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  20°  to  30°  per  cent.  There  was  no  special  action  of  light, 
therefore,  in  the  result  in  his  observations. 

Phosphorus  exposed  to  light  undergoes  certain  changes  of  colour, 
first  observed  by  Baecltmaer.  He  found  that  this  element,  exposed 
to  light  in  atmospheres  of  various  gases,  deposited  upon  the  sides  of 
the  containing  vessel  powders  of  different  colours,  varying  with  the 
gas  employed,  whilst  in  the  shade  no  such  phenomena  occurred. 

Vogel  resumed  these  experiments.  He  found  that  the  action  took 
place  in  vacuo,  the  phosphorus  becoming  covered  witli  a  reddish 
coating,  while  brilliant  red  scales  were  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the 
tube.  He  found  the  action  took  place  the  more  readily  in  the  violet 
rays  of  the  epectrum. 

There  is  no  doubt  since  the  discovery  of  Schrblter  of  red  amor¬ 
phous  phosphorus  that  this  was  the  nature  of  the  change  induced, 
and  not  an  imperfect  oxidation,  as  was  then  presumed.  Light  may, 
therefore,  effect  a  change  in  the  molecular  condition  of  a  body ;  but  in 
this  case  also  the  action  is  identical  with  that  of  heat. 

In  1844  Professor  Draper,  so  well  known  by  his  researches  on  the 
Effects  of  Light,  of  which  we  have  lately  published  the  most  recent, 
announced  that  chlorine  previously  exposed  to  light  acquires  thereby 
increased  activity  for  combining  with  hydrogen,  under  the  influence 
of  diffused  daylight. 

The  researches  of  Becquerel  and  Fremy,  and  subsequently  those 
of  Bunsen  and  Roscoe,  appear  to  prove  that  the  alleged  modifica¬ 
tion  only  takes  place  with  moist  chlorine  and  not  with  the  dry  gas, 
so  that  the  change  may  not  be  allotropic  but  chemical,  a  portion  of 
the  water  probably  becoming  decomposed,  and  forming  some  com¬ 
pound  of  chlorine  and  oxygen  more  readily  disposed  to  combine  with 
hydrogen  than  chlorine  alone  under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  apparatus  used  by  Becquerel  and  Fremy  was  of  a  very  simple 
construction,  easily  made  by  any  tolerably  expert  amateur  glass- 
blower,  yet  so  elegant  and  effective  that  we  will  describe  it  here  as  a 
useful  lesson  in  chemical  manipulation.  Tt  mn,v  prove  useful  iu 


similar  researches.  C  A  B  is  a  glass  tube  drawn  out  to  a  point  at 
B,  and  narrowed  by  drawing  when  softened  by  heat  at  A,  so  that  the 
part  at  A  may  readily  be  fused  by  a  spirit  lamp,  and  the  part  A  B 
detached  from  the  rest  C,  at  the  same  time  sealing  the  tube.  At  D 
is  a  little  outlet  drawn  out  to  a  point,  and  at  C  the  system  is  put  into 
communication  with  the  vessel  furnishing  the  gas  by  means  of  an 
india-rubber  tube.  The  point  D  is  closed  by  fusion,  the  point  A 
being  open.  Gas  is  passed  through  the  tube  .until  it  is  supposed  that 
all  air  has  been  removed,  and  the  space  occupied  by  the  pure  gas  or 
gases  to  be  experimented  upon,  when  simultaneously  the  point  B  is 
closed  and  that  at  D  opened,  so  that  the  gas  now  passes  through  D, 
the  part  A  B  remaining  filled.  The  part  A  is  closed  then  by  fusion, 
and  we  have  the  tube  A  B  filled  and  ready  for  exposure.  After 
exposure  it  can  be  readily  emptied  and  transferred  to  another  tube 
standing  over  mercury  to  be  examined  at  will. 

We  have  said  that  the  allotropic  change  in  chlorine,  as  asserted  by 
Draper,  is  more  than  doubtful ;  but  there  is  nothing  impossible  in 
that  supposition.  We  know  that  oxygen  can  undergo  molecular 
change  and  assume  the  allotropic  form  of  ozone  under  the  influence 
of  electricity.  It  is  certain  that  modifications  of  the  nature  of 
chlorine  may  take  place,  the  character  of  which  we  are  at  present 
totally  unable  to  explain.  For  instance  :  Bunsen  and  Roscoe  found 
that  the  facility  with  which  chlorine  combines  with  hydrogen  in 
diffused  light  varies  so  greatly,  according  to  the  mode  of  its  prepara¬ 
tion,  that  in  certain  cases  the  mixture  exposed  to  diffused  daylight 
exploded  instead  of  combining  slowly  and  gradually.  The  most 
marked  result  ensued  when  the  chlorine  and  hydrogen  were  obtained 
by  the  electrolysis  of  hydrochloric  acid  into  its  elements. 

Ordinary  glass  to  which  manganese  lias  been  added  to  remove  the 
yellow  tint  due  to  oxide  of  iron  undergoes  modification  when  exposed  * 
to  luminous  rays,  the  slight  purple  tint  which  it  possesses  in  a  normal 
state  deepening  under  the  action  of  light.  Pelouze  found  that  the 
discoloration  disappeared  when  the  glass  was  heated  to  low  redness, 
and  that  this  action  and  reaction  could  be  repeated.  A  similar 
change  of  tint  is  induced  \yh§n  §uch  glass  is  heated  without  being' 
subsequently  annealed. 
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We  published  some  very  interesting  observations  upon  this  subject 
by  Mr.  Gaffield,  an  American  gentleman.  The  paper  will  be  found 
in  our  number  for  August  23,  1872,  page  395. 

Niepce  de  St.  Victor  found  that  substances  like  paper,  porcelain, 
&c.,  exposed  to  light,  and  subsequently  brought  back  again  into 
obscurity,  acted  as  reducing  agents  upon  paper  prepared  with  the 
salts  of  silver.  Pie  attributed  these  effects  to  a  special  physical 
action,  believing  the  light  to  be  absorbed  and  again  given  out  in 
darkness,  like  a  phosphorescent  body.  These  speculations  were 
entirely  set  at  rest  when  it  was  found  that  the  interposition  of  the 
slightest  screen,  however  transparent,  prevented  this  action ;  and 
the  preparation  of  the  exposed  surfaces  with  substances  easily  acted 
upon  by  light,  such  as  the  nitrate  of  uranium,  tartaric  acid,  &c., 
greatly  augmented  it. 

The  Abbe  Laborde  showed  that  these  effects  were  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  action  of  contact  between  the  reducible  salts  and 
organic  matter  capable  of  effecting  that  reduction  after  being 
modified  by  light. 

These  are  the  chief  examples  which  have  been  cited  of  a  physical 
change  in  the  molecular  condition  of  bodies  effected  by  light;  and 
unless  the  observation  that  the  red-coloured  substance  produced  by 
light  upon  phosphorus  is  the  amorphous  form  of  that  element,  and 
not  a  suboxide,  be  well  founded,  this  is  the  only  instance  of  such 
action.  The  altered  tint  of  glass  has  been  proved  by  Pelouze 
to  be  due  to  an  interchange  of  oxygen  between  the  salts  of  iron  and 
manganese,  and  not  due  to  a  modification  of  the  arrangements  of  its 
molecules. 

In  our  next  article  we  shall  discuss  the  Combinations  Effected  by 
Light  Under  the  Influence  of  Chlorine,  Bromide,  die.,  and  the  Decom¬ 
positions  ivhich  Light  Effects  upon  Many  Substances,  and  particularly 
upon  those  which  interest  the  photographer. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Under  this  heading  the  last  number  of  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photo¬ 
graphic  gives  an  interesting  communique  from  a  Frenchman  residing 
at  Constantinople,  which  is  worth,  reproducing.  We  have  seen  some 
very  fine  samples  of  photography  which  have  been  done  there,  and, 
doubtless,  many  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  there  are  some  Greek 
and  Turkish  operators  in  Constantinople  who  are  capable  of  turning 
out  things  which  we  in  this  country  would  find  some  difficulty  in 
rivalling.  Of  these  Messrs.  Abdullah  and  Sebali  stand  chief,  and 
the  letter  printed  in  the  Moniteur  is  from  M.  A.  Laroche,  who  is  a 
collaborateur  of  M.  Sebah. 

After  the  usual  compliments  and  expressions  of  regard  for  the 
esteemed  editor  and  his  journal,  M.  Laroche  goes  on  to  state  that, 
although  distant  some  nine  hundred  leagues  from  Paris,  they  are 
not  idle  or  far  behind.  “  We  have  worked  for  a  great  number  of 
years  at  the  various  carbon  processes,  which  are  those,  I  believe,  at 
the  perfecting  of  which  every  photographer  should  seek  to  labour. 
Far  from  the  source  of  instruction,  having  here  no  such  person  as  a 
chemical  manufacturer,  we  have  had  many  more  troubles  and  mis¬ 
haps  than  if  we  had  resided  in  the  heart  of  France — ‘d  Paris.’” 
Still  they  have  gone  so  far,  in  spite  of  all,  as  to  be  able  to  print 
regularly  and  commercially  by  this  means. 

They  have  a  workshop  occupied  constantly  by  four  large  presses 
used  in  photolithographic  printing,  which  they  do  by  transfers  on 
stone,  and  their  works  consist  of  reproductions  of  maps  (large  and 
small),  manuscripts,  designs,  and  a  weekly  illustrated  journal.  French 
illustrated  works  are  translated  into  Turkish,  embellished  by  the 
originals  of  the  pictures  reproduced  by  photography.  They  have  also 
six  presses  constantly  at  work  printing  “phototypes” — that  is,  Albert- 
types  with  some  modifications.  Their  matrices  can  easily  be  made  to 
print  from  150  to  200.  More  might  be  done,  for  the  gelatine  bed 
resists  perfectly,  but  they  become  after  that  time  a  little  flat.  It  is  so 
little  trouble  to  prepare  a  new  mould  that  it  is  much  better  to  change 
them  after  working  off  150  copies. 

At  this  moment  they  are  printing  six  hundred  copies  of  a  new 
work  on  the  costumes  of  the  people  of  Turkey  in  1873,  with  seventy- 
five  plates.  The  printers  in  phototypic  are  pupils  of  their  own, 
of  whom  the  oldest  is  not  sixteen. 

M.  Laroche  writes  this  communication  to  send  along  with  some  of 
their  prints,  which  are  not  selected,  but,  if  anything,  worse  than  the 
ordinary,  being  taken  from  the  worn  plates.  He  sends,  also,  some 
photographs  from  their  collection.  “  You  will  excuse  the  liberty,” 
lie  says,  “  I  have  taken  in  thus  showing  you  what  we  can  do  out 
here  and  the  progress  we  are  making.” 

M.  P.  Sebah  was  born  in  the  Levant,  and  is  an  indefatigable 
worker.  As  for  M.  Laroche,  he  is  a  Frenchman  who  has  been  for  a 


number  of  years  with  M.  Sebah.  They  work  together  night  and 
day,  and  are  now  become  inseparable.  They  have  a  special  gallery 
for  doing  zincography  in  relief  (Gillott’s  process),  but  of  which  the 
print  is  first  obtained  by  photography. 

Such  is  M.  Laroche's  communication.  In  remarking  on  the 
pictures  M.  Lacan  passes  some  high  encomiums  on  the  phototype 
portraits.  As  costume  studies  they  are  admirable  for  an  artist,  and 
are  well  executed.  Their  other  works  rival  those  done  at  home. 


DISTORTION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  EXPANSION  AND 
CONTRACTION. 

Having  to  produce  some  prints  which  were  to  be  exactly  the  size  of 
the  negative,  I  found  a  difficulty  in  my  way  that  hitherto  1  had  not 
noticed. 

When  the  prints  were  finished  there  was  considerable  variation 
between  them  and  the  negative,  yet  when  we  look  how  printing  ope¬ 
rations,  are  conducted  it  is  a  circumstance  we  might  expect. 

The  importance  of  taking  this  into  consideration  is  obvious ;  for, 
in  making  an  enlargement  from  an  ordinary  carte,  for  painting  or 
any  purpose  whatever,  we  cannot  obtain  a  truthful  representation  of 
the  original,  there  being  in  the  carte  an  amount  of  distortion  which, 
in  the  absence  of  the  original  negative,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing. 

The  following  experiments  were  performed  (o  ascertain  how  to 
obtain  the  maximum  and  mininum  of  distortion.  The  paper  used 
■was  medium  Rive  ;  the  negative  was  made  by  covering  a  plate  with 
a  non-actinic  varnish,  and  ruling  fine  lines  through  it  at  carefuily- 
measured  distances.  An  oblong  figure  was  thus  produced,  measuring 
on  two  sides  three  inches  and  five-tenths,  and  on  the  other  two  sides 
two  inches  and  three-tenths.  Three  prints  were  made,  which  I 
will  designate  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

No.  1  went  through  the  ordinary  operations  of  toning,  fixing  Ac., 
and  on  measurement  was  found  to  have  contracted — a  circumstance 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  fixing  and  washing  removing  the 
argentic  chloride  from  its  pores  previously  expanded  by  it. 

No.  2  went  through  the  same  operations,  the  difference  between  it 
and  No.  1,  being,  that  it  was  mounted  while  still  wet,  on  a  dry  mount. 

No.  3  differed  from  No.  2  by  being  mounted  on  a  mount  that  had 
been  previously  saturated  with  water,  the  object  of  this  being  to 
place  the  print  and  mount  in  the  same  condition  for  contraction 
when  drying.  The  results  I  tabulate  below  : — 

Longest  side  in  Shortest  side  in 

tenths  of  an  inch.  tenths  of  an  inch. 

Negative  . .  35  000  .  23  0O0 

Print  No.  1  .  3P875  .  22  950 

„  No.  2  .  35  700  .  23  123 

,,  No.  3  .  35  075  .  23  024 

It  will  be  seen  that  No.  3  is  nearest  the  truth;  and  this  appears 
to  point  out  that,  to  obtain  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  original, 
we  must  have  our  mounts  and  prints  in  the  same  conditions  as 
regards  expansion  and  contraction  at  the  time  ot  mounting. 
As  to  the  practicability  of  this  photographers  must^  decide  fi  r 
themselves.  M  -  Batuo. 


MY  FRIEND  AND  HIS  HOBBY;  OR  A  DAY  WITH  THE 
FIELD  CLUB. 

“  An  !  How  are  you  ?  What  !  still  in  London  ?  I  thought  yon  were 
having  a  holiday  ?  ”  These  interrogations  were  suddenly  and.  rapidly 
put  tcTme  on  a  recent  Saturday  morning  at  the  A  ictoria  Station  as  L 
was  listlessly  wending  my  way  to  my  office,  knowing  1  had  little  lo  d<\ 
yet  not  feeling  any  inclination  to  go  out  of  town — partly  from  want  of 
resolution,  and  partly  because  the  weather  was  so  unsettled. 

“And  where  are  you  going?”  was  my  rejoinder  to  my  friend,  who, 
witli  sundry  packages,  was  evidently  intending  to  be  oil  by  the  next 
train. 

“Oh!  you  know  my  hobby.  I'm  going  to  meet  some  <4  my 
photographic  friends  ;  we  are  to  have  a  day  down  in  lvent.  Come  v  .  ■  h 
me;  friends  are  always  welcome.  I  shall  ramble  about  with  the 
camera;  you  can  help  if  you  like,  smoke  your  cigar,  join  us  at  a  meat 
tea,  and  be  home  by  train  about  eight  o’clock." 

“  I  will,”  I  replied,  “as  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  fine.” 

It  was  a  dewy  morning,  there  was  no  wind,  and  everything  promised, 
well.  So  in  ten  minutes  we  were  off,  through  the  suburbs,  soon  among 
the  fields,  now  a  nice  garden,  then  an  orchard ;  here  a  tine  stretch  of 
open  counti’y,  there  a  tine  valley  with  a  stream  of  water  and  a  grey 
church  tower  just  visible  among  the  trees. 

“Ah!  Darent  Valley,”  says  my  friend.  “I’ve  got  many  a  good 
negative  about  this  country.  You  know  Stubbs;  came  down  here 
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with  him  in  ’65.  Recollect  we  had  a  splendid  day ;  had  the  tent  out, 
and  took  several  fine  negatives.  Got  dry  plates  today.  I  wish  the  sun 
would  break  out — hope  it  will  presently.” 

“Here  we  are;  this  is  our  station.  Ah  !  there’s  Jones  and  Brown 
and  Tomkins  ;  I’ll  introduce  you.  There’s  to  be  a  fly  ready  for  us  to 
take  the  apparatus  to  the  park.  Fine  old  house — got  permission  to  work 
in  the  grounds  ;  village  and  country  very  picturesque  too.” 

And  away  we  started.  After  a  walk  of  about  a  mile  through  the  lanes 
and  hop  gardens  I  saw  a  church  and  signs  of  a  village.  I  found  Brown 
a  very  pleasant  fellow  to  talk  to ;  J ones,  full  to  the  brim  about 
some  new  process  in  which  I  could  catch  occasionally  something  like 
albumen,  bromide,  gum,  and  other  strange  and  puzzling  remarks,  was 
deep  in  talk  with  my  friend,  when  close  by  the  village. 

“What  do  you  call  this  place?”  I  asked.  “Did  you  ever  read 
Pickwick?”  says  Jones,  “because  this  is  the  Pickwick  'Leather  Bottle,’ 
and  here  we  shall  meet  at  five  o’clock  this  afternoon  after  the  day’s  work 
is  over  ;  so  if  you  feel  inclined  for  a  glass  of  beer  or  crust  of  bread  and 
cheese  now’s  the  time — you’ll  get  nothing  till  five.” 

In  we  went  to  a  “long,  low-roofed  room,  furnished  with  a  number  of 
high-backed  leather  chairs  and  a  great  variety  of  old  portraits  and 
prints  of  some  antiquity.”  Over  the  fireplace  hung  a  portrait  of  Charles 
Dickens,  who  made  the  quaint  old  place  and  pleasant  country  so 
famous. 

After  a  rest,  work  began  in  the  gardens  and  park.  Soon  a  view  of 
the  south  front  was  taken,  then  a  bit  of  the  west  side  ;  here  was  a 
10  x  8  camera,  there  one  of  the  party  was  taking  stereoscopic  pictures. 
Under  a  tree  might  be  seen  an  enthusiast  with  a  tent  taking  negatives 
on  the  spot,  and  right  well  and  clean  he  was  working. 

“  How  are  you  getting  on,”  said  I  to  Jones.  “  Oh  !  middling,”  says 
he;  “the  light’s  bad.”  “Never  mind;  we’ve  got  a  good  muster. 
There’s  Parkins  ;  I’ll  introduce  you.  First-rate  hand  is  Parkins  ;  if 
ever  you  go  in  for  photography  he’s  the  fellow  to  put  you  up  to  a  wrinkle 
or  two — good  all  round,  wet  or  dry  process — all  the  same  to  him.”  And 
a  very  genial  fellow  I  found  him.  He  had  a  jolly,  contented,  smiling 
face,  evidently  vastly  enjoying  himself,  and  quite  at  his  ease.  Suggest¬ 
ing,  advising,  pointing  out  little  bits  here  and  there,  he  was  quite  the 
life  of  the  party. 

“  Ever  been  to  one  of  these  meetings  before  ?”  says  he.  “  I’m  afraid 
you’ll  find  it  rather  slow,  as  my  plates  are  in  this  light,  I  assure 
you.  Alkaline  developer,  full  aperture — that’s  the  dodge  today  if  you 
want  a  picture.  Nothing  like  the  wet,  though — if  you  want  certainty. 
Pretty  county— Kent.  Ever  been  to  Wales?  That’s  the  place  for  the 
camera;  so  is  Scotland.  Jenkins,  one  of  our  Club,  is  off  there  now.  He 
has  got  fifty  plates  with  him.  Hope  he’s  got  better  weather  than  we’ve 
been  having  lately.  I’m  going  over  to  the  gardener’s  lodge ;  will  you 
come  ?  Pretty  stereo,  picture  if  the  wind  is  only  still.” 

And  thus  with  gossip  and  work  the  hours  slipped  by  till  it  was  time 
to  get  back  to  the  celebrated  scene  of  Dickens’s  description — the 
“  Leather  Bottle.” 

In  the  village  was  an  old  church,  with  brasses  and  a  monument, 
beside  other  relics  of  days  long,  long  ago,  and  old  almshouses  standing 
around  a  quadrangle.  The  old  folks  and  young  ones  all  turned  out  to 
look  at  the  little  army  of  photographers  ;  and  then,  at  five  o’clock,  such 
a  muster  and  such  a  tea  ! — a  round  dozen  of  us  !  Chops,  steaks,  eggs, 
tea,  fresh  butter  and  bread.  How  we  did  eat  !  How  we  did  talk  and 
laugh  !  I  couldn’t  understand  half  the  jokes,  but  they  were  not  a  few. 
A  more  jolly  party  I  never  met.  How  many  times  the  two  teapots 
were  replenished  I  won’t  undertake  to  say  ;  but  at  last  Parkins  asks  the 
smiling  waitress  for  the  bill  ;  the  proportions  are  handed  round,  but  I 
am  ashamed  to  say  how  little  it  was  per  head.  Cigars  are  lit,  and  as 
the  evening  came  on  away  we  started  for  the  station.  The  fly  came  up 
and  took  the  baggage,  along  with  which  went  one  of  the  party,  the 
others  walking  slowly,  chatting  of  past  and  future  meetings — of  old 
friends,  of  processes,  and  of  matters  photographic. 

“And  so  this  is  your  hobby  !  ”  says  I  to  my  friend.  “A  very  sensi¬ 
ble,  pleasant,  instructive,  and  healthy  hobby  it  is.” 

“Well,  I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  it,”  he  replied.  “I  wish  it  had 
been  better  weather,  old  fellow  !  I’ll  send  you  a  copy  of  that  south 
front  you  admired  so  much,  and  I’ll  get  Parkins  to  give  you  one  of  his 
stereos,  as  a  memento  of  your  visit  with  the  Club.  I’m  glad  you  don’t 
think  so  badly  of  us ;  we  don’t  get  much  encouragement.  A  fellow  out 
with  a  camera  is  thought  by  some  folks  to  be  half  stroller,  Bohemian, 
or  worse;  but  if  you  are  philosopher  enough  you’ll  see  and  admit  that 
there’s  food  for  the  mind  in  plenty  in  this  hobby.  Optics,  chemistry, 
archaeology,  history,  and  endless  collateral  thoughts  and  studies  are 
suggested,  aided,  and  promoted  by  the  camera — not  forgetting  the  social 
elements  of  good  fellowship  in  meetings  such  as  these,  and  in  the  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas.  Jf  you  are  in  want  of  a  hobby  there  are  many  worse; 
and  to  a  man  with  fewer  possessions  than  our  friend  the  owner 
of  the  Elizabethan  mansion— with  its  park,  gardens,  shootings,  &c., 
ami  all  its  cares — there  are  few  better  than  landscape  photography. 
But  here  we  are  at  Victoria  station.  Good  night  !  Our  next  meeting 
will  be  the  second  Saturday  in  October.” 

And  so  ended  my  day’s  “  out.”  I’ve  been  thinking  about  it,  and, 
upon  my  word,  as  the  world  wags  I  think  there  is  a  deal  of  truth  in 
what  my  friend  says.  Knowing  you  are  interested  in  matters  phot  o’ 
gi.qlic  I  thought  I  would  send  this  for  your  perusal;  and,  a 


many  of  your  readers  may  be  interested,  you  may  communicate  to  them 
as  much  of  it  as  you  please,  subject  to  your  editorial  corrections  on 
photographic  matters.  One  In  Search  of  a  Hobbv. 
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BRADFORD  MEETING,  1873. 

The  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  for  the  present  year  stands  apart  from  those  of  former  years 
in  respect  of  there  having  been  no  communication  whatever  made  in 
connection  with  photography,  with  one  trivial  exception.  The 
mantle  of  the  late  M.  Claudet  does  not  appear  to  have  yet  fallen 
upon  any  of  his  contemporaries  or  successors,  for,  as  we  stated  on 
a  previous  occasion,  when  that  gentleman  was  still  amongst  us 
photography  was  always  well  represented.  The  place  of  meeting 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  matter,  but  this  scarcely 
appears  likely ;  for,  glancing  over  the  papers  that  have  been 
read  in  bygone  years,  we  find  that  scarcely  any  have  been  con¬ 
tributed  by  those  resident  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  meeting 
has  been  held.  An  active  photographic  “  whipper-in  ”  is  sadly  wanted 
on  the  Committee  of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  and  the 
Chemical  Sections  of  the  British  Association. 

As  regards  Bradford,  the  place  of  meeting  this  year,  we  have  but 
little  to  say,  and  we  shall  defer  saying  that  little  until  we  have  had 
time  to  look  over  the  few  jottings  made  in  our  note-book  ;  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  at  present  to  state  that  it  is  a  purely  manufacturing  town, 
containing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty- seven  thousand  inhabitants. 
Its  factories  for  such  textile  fabrics  as  come  under  the  designation 
of  the  “  worsted  trade  ”  are  numerous,  large,  and  well-appointed  ; 
its  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  reputed  to  be  exceedingly 
wealthy ;  its  work-people  are  apparently  well  to  do  ;  and  its  situation 
decidedly  undulating.  It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  neither 
in  respect  of  income,  members,  nor  in  the  presence  of  a  leading 
topic  to  evoke  any  latent  enthusiasm  that  might  remain  undeveloped, 
has  the  Bradford  meeting  of  the  Association  proved  a  success.  It 
is  difficult  to  assign  any  reason  for  the  coolness  with  which  several 
habitues  of  the  Association  meetings  in  former  years  have  regarded 
that  of  this  year,  unless  it  be  found  in  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
obtaining  lodgings  for  the  week  at  Bradford,  unless  at  rates 
so  exorbitant  as  partially  to  recal  the  systematic  “fleecing” 
to  which  the  members  were  subjected  by  the  inhabitants  of  New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne  at  the  meeting  of  18G3.  The  local  secretaries,  or 
those  under  whose  auspices  the  price  list  of  private  lodgings  was 
prepared  and  issued,  should  have  been  aware  that  those  who 
indulge  in  a  little  scientific  revelry  once  a  year  are  not  necessarily 
millionaires,  and  that  a  charge  of  ten  or  twelve  shillings  per  night 
for  a  bedroom,  although  highly  satisfactory  to  one  of  the  contracting 
parties,  is  apt  to  deter  intending  visitors  from  being  present  at  such 
meetings. 

The  opening  address  was  given  by  Dr.  Williamson,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  University  College,  London,  who  presided  instead  of 
Dr.  Joule,  the  President-elect,  whose  state  of  health  was  such  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  his  occupying  the  position  he  would  have 
filled  with  so  much  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  the  members 
of  the  British  Association.  As  was  to  have  been  expected,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Williamson’s  address  savoured  of  scholastic  chemistry — a  topic 
which  by  no  effort  of  genius  could  have  been  rendered  popular  to  the 
mixed  audience  the  President  addressed.  Nevertheless  there  were 
certain  observations  of  great  value  embodied  in  it;  chief  among 
these  was  his  exposition  of  the  atomic  theory  of  Dalton,  from  which 
we  give  an  extract : — 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  work  which  has  been  going 
on  in  chemistry,  it  will,  I  think,  be  desirable  for  us  to  consider  the 
leading  ideas  which  have  been  in  the  minds  of  chemists,  and  which 
guided  their  operations. 

Now,  since  the  father  of  modern  chemistry,  the  great  Dalton,  gave  to 
chemists  a  firm  hold  of  the  idea  of  atoms,  their  labours  have  been  con¬ 
tinually  guided  by  that  fundamental  idea,  and  have  confirmed  it  by  a 
knowledge  of  more  and  more  facts,  while  at  the  same  time  steadily 
adding  to  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  atoms.  Every  chemist  who 
is  investigating  a  new  compound  takes  for  granted  that  it  must  consist 
of  a  great  number  of  atom-clusters  (called  by  him  molecules),  all  of  them 
alike,  and  each  molecule  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  atoms  of  at 
least  two  kinds.  One  of  his  first  endeavours  is  to  ascertain  how  many 
atoms  of  each  kind  there  are  in  each  molecule  of  the  compound.  I  must 
not  attempt  to  describe  to  you  the  various  kinds  of  experiment  which 
he  performs  for  the  purpose  of  getting  this  information — how  each  ex¬ 
periment  is  carried  out  with  the  aid  of  delicate  instruments  and  inge- 
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nious  contrivances  found  by  long  experience  to  enable  bim  to  obtain  the 
most  trustworthy  and  accurate  results;  but  I  want  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  reasoning  by  which  he  judges  of  the  value  of  such  ex¬ 
periments  when  they  agree  among  themselves,  and  to  the  meaning 
which  he  attaches  to  their  result. 

If  the  result  of  his  experiments  does  not  nearly  agree  with  any  atomic 
formula  (that  is,  if  no  conceivable  cluster  of  atoms  of  the  kinds  known 
to  be  in  the  compound  would  on  analysis  give  such  results  as  those 
obtained),  the  chemist  feels  sure  that  his  experiments  must  have  been 
faulty.  Either  the  sample  of  substance  which  he  worked  upon  contained 
foreign  matter,  or  his  analyses  were  not  made  with  due  care.  He  sets 
to  work  again,  and  goes  on  till  he  arrives  at  a  result  which  is  consistent 
with  his  knowledge  of  the  combining  properties  of  atoms.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  even  the  best  experiment  is  liable  to  error,  and  that 
even  a  result  obtained  with  the  utmost  care  cannot  be  expected  to  afford 
more  than  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  Every  good  analysis  of  a  pure 
compound  leads  to  results  which  approximate  to  those  required  by  the 
atomic  theory  ;  and  chemists  trust  so  thoroughly  to  the  truth  of  that 
guide  that  they  correct  the  results  of  such  analysis  by  the  aid  of  it. 

The  chemical  idea  of  atoms  serves  for  two  purposes  : — 

1.  It  gives  a  clear  and  consistent  explanation  of  an  immense  number 
of  facts  discovered  by  experiment,  and  enables  us  to  compare  them  with 
one  another  and  to  classify  them. 

2.  It  leads  to  the  anticipation  of  new  facts  by  suggesting  new  com¬ 
pounds  which  may  be  made ;  at  the  same  time  it  teaches  us  that  no 
compounds  can  exist  with  their  constituents  in  any  other  than  atomic 
proportions,  and  that  experiments  which  imply  the  existence  of  any 
such  compound  are  faulty. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  the  great  Berzelius  to  the  flood  of  light 
which  the  idea  of  atoms  at  once  threw  on  the  facts  respecting  combining 
proportions  which  had  been  accumulated  before  it  was  made  known ;  and 
from  that  time  forward  its  value  has  rapidly  increased  as  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  year  augmented  the  number  of  facts  which  it  explained. 

Allow  me  at  this  point  of  my  narrative  to  pause  for  a  moment  in 
order  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  one 
who  has  recently  passed  from  among  us,  and  who  in  the  time  of  his  full 
activity  was  a  leader  of  the  discoveries  of  new  facts  in  the  most  difficult 
part  of  our  science.  Liebig  has  been  generally  known  in  this  country 
through  his  writings  on  agricultural  chemistry,  and  through  his  justly 
popular  letters  on  chemistry  and  other  writings,  by  means  of  which  his 
brilliant  intellect  and  ardent  imagination  stimulated  men  to  think  and 
to  work.  Among  chemists  he  was  famed  for  his  numerous  discoveries 
of  new  organic  compounds,  and  their  investigation  by  the  aid  of  im¬ 
proved  methods ;  but  I  believe  that  the  greatest  service  which  his  geuius 
rendered  to  science  was  the  establishment  of  thechemicalschoolof  Giessen, 
the  prototype  of  the  numerous  chemical  schools  for  which  Germany  is 
now  so  justly  celebrated.  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Giessen  laboratory,  as  it  existed  some  thirty  years  ago,  was  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  organisation  for  the  promotion  of  chemistry  which  had  ever  existed. 

Picture  to  yourselves  a  little  community  of  which  each  member  was 
fired  with  enthusiasm  for  learning  by  the  genius  of  the  great  master, 
and  of  which  the  best  energies  were  concentrated  on  the  one  object  of 
experimental  investigation. 

The  students  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  who  had  gone  through  a  full 
curriculum  of  ordinary  studies  at  some  other  university,  and  who  were 
attracted  from  various  parts  of  the  world  by  the  fame  of  this  school  of 
research. 

Most  of  the  leading  workers  of  the  next  generation  were  pupils  of 
Liebig;  and  many  of  them  have  established  similar  schools  of  research. 

We  must  not,  however,  overlook  the  fact  that  Liebig’s  genius  and 
enthusiasm  would  have  been  powerless  in  doing  this  admirable  work, 
had  not  the  rulers  of  his  Grand-Duchy  been  enlightened  enough  to  know 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  supply  him  with  the  material  aids  requisite  for 
its  successful  accomplishment. 

Numberless  new  compounds  have  been  discovered  under  the  guidance 
of  the  idea  of  atoms  ;  and  in  proportion  as  our  knowledge  of  substances 
and  of  their  properties  became  more  extensive,  and  our  view  of  their 
characteristics  more  accurate  and  general,  were  we  able  to  perceive  the 
outlines  of  their  natural  arrangement,  and  to  recognise  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  various  classes  of  substances.  I  wish  I  could  have  the 
pleasure  of  describing  to  you  the  origin  and  nature  of  some  of  these 
admirable  discoveries,  such  as  homologous  series,  types,  radicals,  &c.  ; 
but  it  is  more  to  our  purpose  to  consider  the  effect  which  they  have  had 
upon  the  idea  of  atoms — an  idea  which,  still  in  its  infancy,  was  plunged 
into  the  intellectual  turmoil  arising  from  a  variety  of  novel  and  original 
theories  suggested  respectively  by  independant  workers  as  best  suited 
for  the  explanation  of  the  particular  phenomena  to  which  their  attention 
was  mainly  directed. 

Each,  of  these  workers  was  inclined  to  attach  quite  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  his  own  new  idea,  and  to  sacrifice  for  its  sake  any  other  one 
capable  of  interfering  with  its  due  development. 

The  father  of  the  atomic  theory  was  no  more  ;  and  the  little  infant 
had  no  chance  of  life,  unless  from  its  own  sterling  merits  it  were  found 


useful  in  the  work  still  going  on. 

What,  then,  was  the  result  ?  Did  it  perish  like  an  ephemeral  creation 
of  human  fancy?  or  did  it  survive  and  gam  strength  by  the  inquiries 
of  those  who  questioned  Nature  and  knew  how  to  read  her  answers? 


Although  anticipating  my  answer  to  these  questions,  you  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  surprised  to  hear  the  actual  result  which  I  have  to  record— a 
result  so  wonderful  that  the  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  I  marvel  at  it. 
Not  only  did  these  various  theories  contain  nothing  at  variance  with  the 
atomic  theory ;  they  were  found  to  be  natural  and  necessary  develop¬ 
ments  of  it,  and  to  serve  for  its  application  to  a  variety  of  phenomena  • 
which  were  unknown  to  its  founder. 

Among  the  improvements  of  our  knowledge  of  atoms  which  have 
taken  place,  I  ought  to  mention  the  better  evaluations  of  the  relative 
weight  of  atoms  of  different  kinds  which  have  been  made  since  Dalton’s 
time.  More  accurate  experiments  than  those  which  were  then  on  record 
have  shown  us  that  certain  atoms  are  a  little  heavier  or  lighter  than 
was  then  believed,  and  the  work  of  perfecting  our  observations  is  con¬ 
stantly  going  on  with  the  aid  of  better  instruments  and  methods  of 
operation.  But,  apart  from  these  special  corrections,  a  more  sweeping 
change  has  taken  place — not  in  consequence  of  more  accurate  experi¬ 
ments  interpreted  in  the  usual  way,  but  in  consequence  of  a  more 
comprehensive  view  of  the  best  experimental  results  which  had  been 
obtained,  and  a  more  consistent  interpretation  of  them.  Thus  the 
atomic  weight  of  carbon  had  been  fixed  at  6  by  Dumas’s  admirable  ex¬ 
periments; 'and  it  was  quite  conceivable  that  a  still  more  perfect  de¬ 
termination  might  slightly  increase  or  diminish  this  number.  But 
those  who  introduced  the  more  sweeping  change  asserted  in  substance 
that  two  of  these  supposed  atoms,  whatever  may  be  the  precise 
weight  of  each,  always  are  together  and  never  separate  from  one 
another  ;  and  they  accordingly  applied  the  term  atom  to  that  indivisible 
mass  of  carbon  weighing  twice  as  much  as  a  carbon  atom  had  been 
supposed  to  weigh.  So  also  with  regard  to  other  elements  ;  it  has  been 
shown  that  many  atoms  are  really  twice  as  heavy  as  had  been  supposed, 
according  to  the  original  interpretation  of  the  liest  experiments.  This 
change  was  brought  about  by  what  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  the 
operation  of  stock-taking.  Dalton  first  took  stock  of  our  quantitative 
facts  in  a  business-like  manner  ;  but  the  amount  and  variety  of  our 
chemical  stock  increased  so  enormously  after  his  time  that  the  second 
stock-taking  absorbed  the  labours  of  several  men  for  a  good  many 
years.  They  were  men  of  different  countries  and  very  various  turns  of 
mind  ;  but,  as  I  mentioned  just  now,  they  found  no  other  fundamental 
idea  to  work  with  than  Dalton’s  ;  and  the  result  of  their  labours  has 
been  to  confirm  the  truth  of  that  idea  and  to  extend  greatly  its 
application. 

One  of  the  results  of  our  endeavours  to  classify  substances  according 
to  their  natural  resemblances  has  been  the  discovery  of  distinct  family 
relationships  among  atoms,  each  family  being  distinguished  by  definite 
characteristics.  Now,  among  the  properties  which  thus  characterise 
particular  families  of  atoms,  there  is  one  of  which  the  knowledge 
gradually  worked  out  by  the  labours  of  an  immense  number  of 
investigators  must  be  admitted  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  important 
additions  ever  made  to  our  knowledge  of  these  little  masses. 

I  will  endeavour  to  explain  it  to  you  by  a  simple  example.  An  atom 
of  chlorine  is  able  to  combine  with  one  atom  of  hydrogen  or  one  atom 
of  potassium  ;  but  it  cannot  combine  with  two  atoms.  An  atom  of 
oxygen,  on  the  other  hand,  can  combine  with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  or 
with  two  atoms  of  potassium,  or  with  one  atom  of  hydrogen  and  one  of 
potassium ;  but  we  cannot  get  it  in  combination  with  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  or  of  potassium  solely. 

Again :  an  atom  of  nitrogen  is  known  in  combination  with  three  atoms 
of  hydrogen  ;  while  an  atom  of  carbon  combines  with  four  of  hydrogen. 
Other  atoms  are  classified,  from  their  resemblance  to  these  respectively, 
as  monads,  dyads,  triads,  tetrads,  &c. 

The  combining  value  which  we  thus  recognise  in  the  atoms  of  these 
several  classes  has  led  us  naturally  to  a  consideration  of  the  order  in 
which  atoms  are  arranged  in  a  molecule.  Thus,  in  the  compound  of 
oxygen  with  hydrogen  and  potassium,  each  of  these  latter  atoms  is 
directly  combined  with  the  oxygen,  and  the  atom  of  oxygen  serves  as  a 
connecting  link  between  them.  Hydrogen  and  potassium  have  never 
been  found  capable  of  uniting  directly  with  one  another ;  but  when  both 
combined  with  one  atom  of  oxygen  they  are  in  what  may  be  called 
indirect  combination  with  one  another  through  the  medium  of  that 
oxygen. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  chemistry  some  few  years  ago  was  to 
explain  the  constitution  of  isomeric  compounds — those  compounds  whose 
molecules  contain  atoms  of  like  kinds  and  in  equal  numbers,  but  which 
differ  from  one  another  in  their  properties.  Thus  a  molecule  of  common 
ether  contains  four  atoms  of  carbon,  ten  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  one  of 
oxygen.  Butylic  alcohol,  a  very  different  substance,  has  precisely  the 
same  composition.  We  now  know  that  in  the  former  the  atom  of 
oxygen  is  in  the  middle  of  a  chain  of  carbon  atoms,  whereas  in  the 
latter  it  is  at  one  end  of  that  chain.  You  might  fancy  it  impossible 
to  decide  upon  any  thing  like  consistent  evidence  such  questions 
as  this  ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  the  atomic  theory,  as  now  used  by 
chemists,  leads  frequently  to  conclusions  of  this  kind,  which  are  con¬ 
firmed  by  independent  observers,  and  command  general  assent.  That 
these  conclusions  are,  as  far  as  they  go,  true  descriptions  of  natural 
phenomena  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  each  of  them  serves  in  its  turn  as 
a  stepping-stone  to  further  discoveries. 

One  other  extension  of  our  knowledge  of  atoms  I  must  briefer 
mention,  one  which  has  as  yet  received  but  little  attention,  yet  wki 
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I  venture  to  think,  will  be  found  serviceable  in  the  study  of  the  forces 
which  bring  about  chemical  change. 

The  original  view  of  the  constitution  of  molecules  was  statical ;  and 
chemists  only  took  cognisance  of  those  changes  of  place  among  their 
atoms  which  result  in  the  disappeai’ance  of  the  molecules  employed,  and 
the  appearance  of  new  molecules  formed  by  their  reaction  on  one 
another.  Thus,  when  a  solution  of  common  salt  (sodic  chloride)  is 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
metallic  atoms  in  these  respective  compounds  change  places  with  one 
another,  forming  silver  chloride  and  sodic  nitrate ;  for  the  silver  chloride 
soon  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  solution  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble 
powder,  while  the  other  product  remains  dissolved  in  the  liquid.  But 
as  long  as  the  solution  of  salt  remained  undecomposed  each  little  mole¬ 
cule  in  it  was  supposed  to  be  chemically  at  rest.  A  particular  atom  of 
sodium  which  was  combined  with  an  atom  of  chlorine  was  supposed  to 
remain  steadily  fixed  to  it.  When  this  inactive  solution  was  mixed  with 
the  similarly  inactive  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  the  interchange  of  atoms 
known  to  take  place  between  their  respective  molecules  was  nominally 
explained  by  the  force  of  predisposing  affinity.  It  was,  in  fact,  supposed 
that  the  properties  of  the  new  compounds  existed  and  produced  effects 
before  the  compounds  themselves  had  been  formed. 

I  had  occasion  to  point  out,  a  good  many  years  ago,  that  molecules 
which  appear  to  be  chemically  at  rest  are  reacting  on  one  another  when 
in  suitable  conditions,  in  the  same  kind  of  way  as  those  which  are 
manifestly  in  a  state  of  chemical  change — that,  for  instance,  the  mole¬ 
cules  of  liquid  sodic  chloride  exchange  sodium  atoms  with  one  another, 
forming  new  molecules  of  the  same  compound  undistinguishable  from 
j0ffie  first,  so  that,  in  an  aggregate  of  like  molecules,  the  apparent  atomic 
rest  is  the  result  of  the  interchange  of  like  atoms  between  contiguous 
molecules. 

Such  exchanges  of  atoms  take  place  not  only  between  molecules  of 
identical  composition,  but  also  between  contiguous  molecules  containing 
different  elements.  For  instance :  in  a  mixture  of  sodic  chloride  and 
potassic  iodide  an  interchange  of  metallic  atoms  takes  place,  forming 
potassic  chloride  and  sodic  iodide.  The  result  of  the  exchange  in  such 
a  case  is  to  form  a  couple  of  new  molecules  different  from  the  original 
couple ;  but  these  products  are  subject  to  the  same  general  law  of  atomic 
exchanges,  and  their  action  on  one  another  reproduces  a  couple  of 
molecules  of  the  materials. 

Thus  a  liquid  mixture  formed  from  two  compounds  contains  molecules 
of  four  kinds,  which  we  may  describe  as  the  two  materials  and  the  two 
products.  The  materials  are  reacting  on  one  another,  forming  the 
products  ;  and  these  products  are  in  their  turn  reacting  on  one  another, 
reproducing  the  materials. 

If  one  of  the  products  of  atomic  exchange  between  two  molecules  is  a 
solid  while  the  other  remains  liquid  (as  when  sodic  chloride  is  mixed 
with  silver  nitrate),  or  if  one  is  gaseous  while  the  other  remains  liquid, 
so  that  the  molecules  of  the  one  kind  cannot  react  on  those  of  the  other 
kind  and  reproduce  the  materials,  then  the  continued  reaction  of  the 
materials  on  one  another  leads  to  their  complete  mutual  decomposition. 
Such  complete  mutual  decomposition  of  two  salts  takes  place  whenever 
they  react  on  one  another  under  such  conditions  that  the  products  can¬ 
not  react  on  one  another  and  reproduce  the  materials ;  whereas  partial 
decomposition  takes  place  whenever  the  materials  form  a  homogeneous 
mixture  with  the  products. 

Now,  if  in  any  such  homogeneous  mixture  more  exchanges  of  atoms 
take  place  between  the  materials  than  between  the  products,  the  number 
of  molecules  of  the  products  is  increased,  because  more  of  them  are 
being  made  than  unmade;  and,  reciprocally,  if  more  exchanges  of  atoms 
take  place  between  the  products  than  between  the  materials,  the  number 
of  molecules  of  the  materials  is  increased.  The  mixture  remains  of 
constant  composition  when  there  are  in  the  unit  of  time  as  many 
decomposing  changes  as  reproducing  changes. 

Suppose  that  we  were  to  determine  by  experiment  the  proportion 
between  the  number  of  molecules  of  the  materials  and  the  number  of 
molecules  of  the  products  in  a  mixture  the  composition  of  which 
remains  constant,  and  that  we  found,  for  instance,  twice  as  many  of 
materials  as  of  products,  what  would  this  mean  ?  Why,  if  every  two 
couples  of  materials  only  effect  in  the  unit  of  time  as  many  exchanges 
as  every  one  couple  of  products,  every  couple  of  materials  is  only 
exchanging  half  as  fast  as  every  couple  of  products. 

In  fact,  you  perceive  that  a  determination  of  the  proportion  in  which 
the  substances  are  present  in  such  a  mixture  will  give  us  a  measure  of 
the  relative  velocities  of  those  particular  atomic  motions;  and  we  may 
thus  express  our  result : — The  force  of  chemical  combination  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  number  of  atomic  interchanges. 

I  cannot  quit  this  part  of  our  subject  without  alluding  to  the  fact 
that  some  few  chemists  of  such  eminence  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  most 
respectful  attention  have  of  late  years  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
idea  of  atoms  is  not  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  the  changes  in  the 
chemical  constitution  of  matter,  and  have  sought,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
exclude  from  their  language  any  allusion  to  atoms. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  on  this  occasion  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  of  the  questions  thus  raised;  but  I  think  it  right  to  point 
out : — 

I.  That  these  objectors  have  not  shown  us  any  inconsistency  in  the 
atomic  theory,  nor  iu  the  conclusions  to  which  it  leads. 


2.  That  neither  these  nor  any  other  philosophers  have  been  able  to 
explain  the  facts  of  chemistry  on  the  assumption  that  there  are  no 
atoms,  but  that  matter  is  inlinitely  divisible. 

3.  That,  when  they  interpret  their  analyses,  these  chemists  allow 
themselves  neither  more  nor  less  latitude  than  the  atomic  theory  allows ; 
in  fact,  they  are  unconsciously  guided  by  it. 

These  facts  need  no  comment  from  me. 

Our  science  grows  by  the  acquisition  of  new  facts  which  have  an 
intelligible  place  among  our  ideas  of  the  order  of  nature;  but  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  more  and  more  facts  are  arranged  before  us  in  their  natural 
oi'der — in  proportion  as  our  view  of  the  order  of  nature  becomes  clearer 
and  broader — we  are  able  to  observe  and  describe  that  order  more  fully 
and  more  accurately ;  in  fact,  to  improve  our  ideas  of  the  order  of 
natui’e.  These  more  extensive  and  more  accurate  ideas  suggest  new 
observations,  and  lead  to  the  discovery  of  truths  which  would  have 
found  no  place  in  the  narrower  and  less  accurate  system.  Take  away 
from  chemistry  the  ideas  which  connect  and  explain  the  multifarious 
facts  observed  and  it  is  no  longer  a  science ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
confused  and  useless  heap  of  materials. 

The  answer  to  our  question  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  earaest  work 
Avhich  is  going  on  in  our  science  must,  I  think,  now  be  plain  to  you. 
Chemists  are  examining  the  combining  properties  of  atoms,  and  getting 
clear  ideas  of  the  constitution  of  matter. 

Professor  Williamson  then  went  on  to  describe  the  chief  qualities 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  requisite  for  the  successful  pur¬ 
suit  of  chemistry,  and  which  must  be  cultivated  by  those  who 
qualify  themselves  for  such  a  career : — 

One  of  the  first  requirements  on  the  part  of  an  investigator  is  accu¬ 
racy  in  observing  the  phenomena  with  which  he  deals.  He  must  not 
only  see  the  precise  particulars  of  a  process  as  they  present  themselves 
to  his  observation;  he  must  also  observe  the  oi-der  in  which  these  par¬ 
ticular  appearances  present  themselves  under  the  conditions  of  each 
experiment.  No  less  essential  is  accuracy  of  memory.  An  experi¬ 
mental  inquirer  must  remember  accui-ately  a  number  of  facts ;  and  he 
needs  to  remember  their  mutual  relations,  so  that  one  of  them,  when 
present  to  his  mind,  may  recal  those  others  avhich  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  with  it.  In  fact,  he  cultivates  the  habit  of  l'emembering  facts 
mainly  by  their  place  in  nature.  Accuracy  in  manual  operations  is  re¬ 
quired  in  all  experimental  inquiries,  aud  many  of  them  afford  scope  for 
very  considerable  skill  and  dexterity. 

These  elementary  qualities  are  well  known  to  be  requisite  for  success 
in  experimental  science,  and  to  be  developed  by  careful  practice  of  its 
methods ;  but  some  higher  qualities  are  quite  as  necessai'y  as  these  iu 
all  but  the  most  rudimentary  manipulations,  and  are  developed  iu  a 
remarkable  degree  by  the  higher  work  of  science. 

Thus  it  is  of  importance  to  notice  that  a  singularly  good  training  in 
the  accurate  use  of  words  is  afforded  by  experimental  chemistry. 
Eveiyone  who  is  about  to  enter  on  an  inquiry,  whether  he  be  a  first- 
year’s  student  Avho  wants  to  find  the  constituents  of  a  common  salt,  or 
whether  he  be  the  most  skilled  and  experienced  of  chemists,  seeks 
beforehand  to  get  such  information  from  the  records  of  previous  obser¬ 
vations  as  may  be  most  useful  for  his  purpose.  This  information  he 
obtains  through  the  medium  of  words;  and  any  failui'e  on  his  part  to 
understand  the  precise  meaning  of  the  words  conveying  the  information 
requisite  for  his  guidance  is  liable  to  lead  him  astray.  Those  elementary 
exei'cises  in  analytical  chemistry,  in  which  brief  directions  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  alternate  with  their  experiments  and  their  l'eports  of  expei'iments 
made  and  conclusions  drawn,  afford  a  singularly  effective  training  in 
the  habit  of  attending  accurately  to  the  meaning  of  woi'ds  used  by 
othei’s,  and  of  selecting  words  capable  of  conveying  without  ambiguity 
the  precise  meaning  intended.  Any  inaccui’acy  in  the  student’s  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  directions  given,  or  in  the  selection  of  Avords  to  describe 
his  observations  and  conclusions,  is  at  once  detected,  Avhen  the  result  at 
which  he  ought  to  have  arrived  is  knoxvn  beforehaud  to  the  teachei*. 

Accuracy  of  reasoning  is  no  less  effectively  promoted  by  the  work  of 
experimental  chemistry.  It  is  no  small  facility  to  us  that  the  meaning 
of  the  words  which  we  use  to  denote  properties  of  matter  and  opera¬ 
tions  can  be  leai'ned  by  actual  observation.  MoreoA'er,  each  proposition 
comprised  in  chemical  reasonings  conveys  some  distinct  statement  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  verification  by  similar  means;  and  the  validity  of  each  con¬ 
clusion  can  be  tested,  not  only  by  examining  whether  or  not  it  folloAvs 
of  necessity  from  true  premises,  but  also  by  subjecting  it  to  the  inde¬ 
pendent  test  of  special  experiment. 

Chemists  have  frequent  occasion  to  employ  arguments  Avhich  indicate 
a  probability  of  some  truth ;  and  the  anticipations  based  upon  them 
serve  as  guides  to  expei’imental  inquiry  by  suggesting  crucial  tests. 
But  they  distiixguish  most  carefully  such  hypotheses  from  demonstrated 
facts. 

Thus,  a  pale  gi-een  solution  stated  to  contain  a  pure  metallic  salt  is 
found  to  possess  some  properties  which  belong  to  salts  of  iron.  Nothing 
else  possesses  these  properties  except  salts  of  nickel ;  and  they  manifest 
a  slight  difference  from  iron  salts  in  one  of  the  properties  observed. 

The  analyst  could  not  see  any  appearance  of  that  peculiarity  which 
distinguishes  nickel  salts;  so  he  concludes  that  he  has  probably  got 
iron  in  his  solution,  but  almost  certainly  either  iron  or  nickel.  He  then 
makes  an  experiment  which  will,  he  knows,  give  an  entirely  different 
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result  with  iron  salts  and  nickel  salts,  and  he  gets  very  distinctly  the 
result  which  indicates  iron.  J 

Having  found  in  the  green  liquid  properties  which  the  presence  of 
iron  could  alone  impart,  he  considers  it  highly  probable  that  iron  is 
present.  But  he  does  not  stop  there;  for,  although  the  facts  before 
him  seem  to  admit  of  no  other  interpretation,  he  knows  that  from  in¬ 
sufficient  knowledge  or  attention  mistakes  are  sometimes  made  in  very 
simple  matters.  The  analyst  therefore  tries  as  many  other  experiments 
as  are  known  to  distinguish  iron  salts  from  all  others ;  and  if  any  one 
of  these  leads  distinctly  to  a  result  at  variance  with  his  provisional 
conclusion  he  goes  over  the  whole  inquiry  again  in  order  to  find  where 
his  mistake  Avas.  Such  inquiries  are  practised  largely  by  the  students 
of  chemistry,  in  order  to  fix  in  their  minds  by  frequent  use  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fundamental  properties  of  the  common  elements,  in  order 
to  learn  by  practice  the  art  of  making  experiments,  and,  above  all,  in 
order  to  acquire  the  habit  of  judging  accurately  of  evidence  in  natural 
phenomena.  Such  a  student  is  often  surprised  at  being  told  that  it  is 
not  enough  for  him  to  conduct  his  experiments  to  such  a  point  that 

every  conclusion  except  one  is  contrary  to  the  evidence  before  him _ 

that  he  must  then  try  every  confix-matory  test  which  he  can  of  the 
substance  believed  to  be  present,  and  ascertain  that  the  sample  in  his 
hands  agrees,  as  far  as  he  can  see,  in  all  properties  with  the  known  sub¬ 
stance  of  which  he  believes  it  to  be  a  specimen. 

Those  who  tread  the  path  of  original  inquiry,  and  add  to  human 
knowledge  by  their  experiments,  are  bound  to  practise  tliis  habit  with 
the  most  scrupulous  fidelity  and  care,  or  many  and  grave  would  be  the 
mistakes  they  would  make. 

On  the  importance  of  truthfulness  as  a  habit  of  mind  which  is 
indispensable  for  success  in  experimental  chemistry,  and  which,  he 
said,  was  taught  by  the  practice  of  its  various  operations.  He 
observed 

The  very  object  of  all  our  endeavours  is  to  get  true  ideas  of  the 
natural  pi'ocesses  of  chemical  action ;  for  in  proportion  as  our  ideas  are 
true  do  they  give  us  the  power  of  directing  these  processes.  In  fact, 
our  ideas  are  useful  only  so  far  as  they  are  true ;  and  he  must  indeed  be 
blind  to  interest  and  to  duty  who  could  wish  to  swerve  from  the  path 
of  truth.  But  if  any  one  were  weak  enough  to  make  the  attempt,  he 
would  find  his  way  barred  by  innumerable  obstacles. 

Every  addition  to  our  science  is  a  matter  of  immediate  interest  and 
importance  to  those  who  are  working  in  the  same  direction.  They 
verify  in  various  ways  the  statements  of  the  first  discoverer,  and  sel¬ 
dom  fail  to  notice  further  particulars,  and  to  correct  any  little  errors  of 
detail  into  which  he  may  have  fallen.  They  soon  make  it  a  stepping- 
stone  to  further  discoveries.  Any  thing  like  wilful  misrepresentation 
is  inevitably  detected  and  made  known. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  investigator  drifts  un¬ 
consciously  into  the  habit  of  truthfulness  for  want  of  temptation  to  be 
untruthful,  or  even  that  error  presents  itself  to  his  mind  in  a  grotesqne 
and  repulsive  garb,  so  as  to  enlist  from  the  first  his  feelings  against  it ; 
for  I  can  assure  you  that  the  precise  contrary  of  these  things  happens. 
Error  comes  before  him  usually  in  the  very  garb  of  truth ;  and  his 
utmost  skill  and  attention  are  needed  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  is  en¬ 
titled  to  retain  that  garb. 

You  will  easily  see  how  this  happens  if  you  reflect  that  each  working 
hypothesis  employed  by  an  investigator  is  an  unproven  proposition, 
which  bears  such  resemblance  to  truth  as  to  give  rise  to  hopes  that  it 
may  really  be  true.  The  investigator  trusts  it  provisionally  to  the 
extent  of  trying  one  or  more  experiments,  of  which  it  claims  to  predict 
the  specific  result.  Even  though  it  guide  him  correctly  for  a  while  he 
considers  it  still  on  trial  until  it  has  been  tested  by  every  process  which 
ingenuity  can  suggest  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  a  fault. 

Most  errors  which  an  experimentalist  has  to  do  with  are  really  im¬ 
perfect  truths,  which  have  done  good  service  in  their  time  by  guiding 
the  course  of  discovery.  The  great  object  of  scientific  work  is  to 
replace  these  imperfect  truths  by  more  exact  and  comprehensive  state¬ 
ments  of  the  order  of  nature. 

Whoever  has  once  got  knoAvledge  from  nature  herself  by  truthful 
reasoning  and  experiment  must  be  dull  indeed  if  he  does  not  feel  that 
he  has  acquired  a  new  and  noble  power,  and  if  he  does  not  long  to 
exercise  it  further,  and  make  new  conquests  from  the  realm  of  darkness 
by  the  aid  of  known  truths. 

The  habit  of  systematically  searching  for  truth  by  the  aid  of  known 
truths,  and  of  testing  the  validity  of  each  step  by  constant  reference  to 
nature,  has  now  been  practised  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  enable  us 
to  judge  of  some  of  its  results. 

Every  true  idea  of  the  order  of  nature  is  an  instrument  of  thought. 
It  can  only  be  obtained  by  truthful  investigation  ;  and  it  can  only  be 
used  effectively  in  obedience  to  the  same  laws.  But  the  first  idea 
which  is  formed  of  anything  occurring  in  nature  affords  only  a  partial 
representation  of  the  actual  reality,  by  recording  what  is  seen  of  it 
from  a  particular  point  of  \Tiew.  By  examining  a  thing  from  different 
points  of  view  we  get  different  ideas  of  it ;  and  when  we  compare  these 
ideas  accurately  with  one  another,  recollecting  how  each  one  "was  ob¬ 
tained,  we  find  that  they  really  supplement  each  other. 

We  try  to  form  iu  our  minds  a  distinct  image  of  a  thing  capable  of 
producing  these  various  appearances ;  and  when  Ave  have  succeeded  in 


doing  so  we  look  at  it  fi’om  the  different  points  of  view  from  which  the 
natural  object  had  been  examined,  and  find  that  the  ideas  so  obtained 
meet  at  the  central  image.  It  usually  happens  that  an  accurate  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  mutual  bearings  of  these  ideas  on  the  central  image 
suggests  additions  to  them  and  correction  of  some  particulars  in  them. 

I  bus  it  is  that  true  ideas  of  a  natural  phenomenon  confirm  and 
strengthen  one  another;  and  he  Avho  aids  directly  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  one  of  them  is  sure  to  promote  indirectly  the  consolidation  of 
othei’s. 

Each  onward  step  in  the  search  for  truth  has  made  us  stronger  for  the 
Avork;  and  when  we  look  back  upon  Avliat  has  been  done  by  the  efforts 
of  so  many  Avorkers  simply  but  steadily  directed  by  truth  towards 
further  truth,  we  see  that  they  have  achieved,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
human  race,  the  conquest  of  a  systematic  body  of  truths  xvhiclx  encour¬ 
ages  men  to  similar  efforts,  Avhile  affording  them  the  most  effectual  aid 
and  guidance. 

This  lesson  of  the  inherent  vitality  of  truth,  Avhich  is  taught  us  so 
cleai'ly  by  the  history  of  our  science,  is  well  xvorthy  of  the  consideration 
of  those  who,  seeing  that  iniquity  and  falsehood  so  frequently  triumph 
for  a  Avhile  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  are  inclined  to  take  a  desponding 
view  of  human  affairs,  and  almost  to  despair  of  the  ultimate  predomi¬ 
nance  of  truth  and  goodness.  I  believe  it  Avould  be  impossible  at  the 
present  time  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  va3t  consequences  Avkicli 
will  folloAV  from  the  national  adoption  of  systematic  measures  for  allowing 
our  knowledge  oi  truth  to  develope  itself  freely,  through  the  labours  of 
those  Avho  are  willing  and  able  to  devote  themselves  to  its  service,  so  as 
to  strengthen  more  and  more  the  belief  and  trust  of  mankind  in  its 
guidance,  in  small  matters  as  well  as  in  the  highest  and  most  important 
considerations. 

I  am  desirous  of  describing  briefly  the  more  important  of  those 
measures  ;  but  first  let  me  mention  another  habit  of  mind  which  natu- 
l’ally  follows  from  the  effective  pursuit  of  truth — a  habit  Avhich  might  be 
described  in  general  terms  as  the  application  to  other  matters  of  the 
truthfulness  imparted  by  science. 

The  words  which  the  great  German  poet  put  into  the  mouth  of  Meplxis- 
toplieles  Avken  describing  himself  to  Faust,  afford  perhaps  the  most  con¬ 
cise  and  forcible  statement  of  what  Ave  may  call  the  anti-scientific 
spirit : — 

“  Ich  bin  der  Geist  der  stets  verneint, 

Dem  alles,  was  entsteht,  zu wider  ist.” 

The  true  spirit  of  science  is  certainly  affirmative,  not  negative  ;  for,  as 
I  mentioned  just  now,  its  history  teaches  us  that  the  deArelopment  of 
our  knowledge  usually  takes  place  through  tAvo  or  more  simultaneous 
ideas  of  the  same  phenomenon,  quite  different  from  one  another,  both 
of  which  ultimately  prove  to  be  parts  of  some  more  general  truth,  so 
that  a  confident  belief  in  one  of  those  ideas  does  not  inArolvTe  or  justify 
a  denial  of  the  others. 

I  could  give  you  many  remarkable  illustrations  of  this  law  from  among 
ideas  familiar  to  chemists.  But  I  Avant  you  to  consider  with  me  its 
bearing  on  the  habit  of  mind  called  “  toleration”,  of  Avhich  the  develop¬ 
ment  in  modern  times  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  hopeful  indications  of 
moral  improvement  in  man. 

In  working  at  our  science  we  simply  try  to  find  out  what  is  true ;  for, 
although  no  usefulness  is  to  be  found  at  first  in  most  of  our  results,  Ave 
know  well  that  every  extension  of  our  knoAvledge  of  truth  is  sure  to 
prove  useful  in  manifold  Avays.  So  regular  an  attendant  is  usefulness 
upon  truth  in  our  work  that  Ave  get  accustomed  to  expect  them  always 
to  go  togethei-,  and  to  believe  that  there  must  be  some  amount  of  truth 
Avherever  there  is  manifest  usefulness. 

The  history  of  human  ideas,  so"  far  as  it  is  Avritten  in  the  records  of 
the  pi-ogress  of  science,  abounds  Avitk  instances  of  men  contributing 
powerfully  to  the  development  of  important  general  ideas,  by  their 
accurate  and  conscientious  experiments,  Avhile  at  the  same  time  professing 
an  actual  disbelief  in  those  ideas.  Those  records  must  indeed  haA'e  been 
a  dead  letter  to  any  who  could  stand  carping  at  the  intellectual  crotchets 
of  a  good  and  honest  worker,  instead  of  giving  him  all  brotherly  help  in 
the  furtherance  of  his  work. 

To  one  who  knoAvs  the  particulars  of  our  science  thoroughly,  and  Avho 
knows  also  what  a  A'ariety  of  ideas  have  been  resorted  to  in  Avorking 
out  the  Avhole  body  of  truths  of  Avhich  the  science  is  composed,  there 
are  feAV  more  impressive  and  eleATating  subjects  of  contemplation  than 
the  unity  in  the  clear  and  bold  outline  of  that  noble  structure. 

I  hope  that  you  Avill  not  suppose,  from  my  refex-ences  to  chemistry  as 
promoting  the  development  of  these  habits  and  pOAvers  of  mind,  that  I 
wish  to  claim  for  that  particular  branch  of  science  any  exclusive  merit 
of  the  kind;  for  I  can  assure  you  that  nothing  can  be  further  from  my 
intention. 

I  conceived  that  you  would  wish  me  to  speak  of  that  department  of 
science  which  I  haAre  had  occasion  to  stud}7  more  particularly  ;  but  much 
that  I  have  said  of  it  might  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  other  studies, 
Avhile  some  of  its  merits  may  be  claimed  in  a  higher  degree  by  other 
branches  of  science.  On  the  other  hand,  those  highest  lessons  which  I 
have  illustrated  by  chemistry  are  best  learnt  by  those  whose  intellectual 
horizon  includes  other  provinces  of  knowledge. 

Chemisti’y  pi’esents  peculiar  advantages  for  educational  purposes  in 
the  combination  of  breadth  and  accuracy  in  the  training  which  it  affords  ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  this  respect  it  is  at  present  unequalled. 
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There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  play  an  important  part  in  geneial 
education,  and  render  valuable  services  to  it  in  conjunction  with  other 
scientific  and  with  literary  studies. 

At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  on  Wednesday  last  Captain 
Galton  (one  of  the  general  secretaries)  announced  that  the  number 
of  tickets  taken  up  to  one  o’clock  were — Old  life  members,  212  ; 
new  ditto,  27  ;  old  annual  members,  237  ;  new  ditto,  99  ;  associates, 
790 ;  ladies,  601 ;  foreigners,  11. — Total,  1,983.  The  total  receipts 
were  T'2,102. 

— *• — 

SECTION  A. 

Wednesday,  September  24. 

Dr.  Gladstone  exhibited  some  photographs  of  fluorescent  bodies,  an 
account  of  which  will  be  found  in  a  leading  article.  Some  remarks  on 
them  were  made  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Ladd. 

Mr.  Taylor  then  read  the  following  “  Note”  on 

PHOTO-POL  YCHROMY. 

By  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

A  new  application  of  photography,  called  photo-polychromy,  or  photo¬ 
graphic  printing  in  colours,  has  just  been  brought  to  considerable 
perfection  by  Monsieur  L6on  Vidal,  a  distinguished  amateur,  of 
Marseilles,  and  secretary  of  the  photographic  society  in  that  town. 

I  send  for  the  inspection  of  the  members  of  the  British  Association  a 
specimen  of  this  new  process,  which  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first 
attempt  ever  made  by  the  inventor  to  print  a  portrait  in  colours,  in 
imitation  of  a  miniature  painting,  by  the  aid  of  light  only,  and  without 
the  use  of  a  brush. 

The  process  somewhat  resembles  in  principle  chromo-lithography, 
since  as  many  different  prints  of  different  parts  of  the  portrait  are 
required  as  there  are  different  tints. 

It  is  an  extension  of  carbon  printing,  and  the  method  will  be  under¬ 
stood  at  once  by  reference  to  the  coloured  proofs  of  different  portions 
of  the  picture  which  accompany  the  specimen.  These  several  patches 
of  colour  are  transferred,  one  above  the  other,  to  the  final  print,  and 
thus  the  effect  is  produced.  They  are  severally  obtained  by  masking, 
in  succession,  different  portions  of  the  original  negative. 

Mr.  Taylor  followed  by  giving  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  process 
employed  by  M.  Vidal. 

Mr.  Glaisher  considered  that  M.  Vidal’s  invention  was  likely  to 
prove  very  useful,  and  hoped  that  photographers  would  give  it  a 
thorough  trial. 

THE  SOIREES. 

At  the  first  soirde  the  leading  feature,  so  far  as  photography  was  con¬ 
cerned,  was  the  exhibition  of  a  large  collection  of  choice  photo-enamels 
by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  of  London.  The  numbers  that  crowded 
around  the  tables  on  which  these  art-treasures  were  displayed  testified 
to  the  admiration  they  evoked.  An  album  of  photographs  of  Chinese 
scenery,  by  Mr.  Thomson,  and  two  cabinet  stereoscopes  well  charged 
with  excellent  transparencies,  also  received  much  attention.  The  method 
of  engraving  by  the  sand-blast  was  shown,  but  not  so  successfully  as  it 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  International  Exhibition  at  present  open  in  London. 


Hirelings  of  Sorieths. 

— ♦ — 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

ftept.  30 . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

Free  Library,  Wm.  Brown-street. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  FRANCE. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  on  August  1st,  the  chair  was  occupied  by 
M.  Davanne,  the  Y  ice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Administration. 

The  first  matter  of  business  was  a  letter  from  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  relative  to  the  proposed  international  exhibition  of  photography 
which  the  Society  proposes  to  open  in  1874.  It  gave  them  permission 
to  hold  the  exhibition  in  tho  Palace  of  the  Champs  Elys^es,  merely 
stipulating  that  they  should  so  arrange  matters  with  its  architect  as 
not  to  be  in  danger  of  clashing  with  any  other  display  which  might  be 
held  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time. 

At  the  request  of  tho  Secretary  two  delegates  were  then  named  to 
represent  the  Society  at  the  Lyons  meeting  of  the  French  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

M.  Guilleminot  presented  to  the  meeting  a  sample  tray  made  of 
gutta-percha — durcie.  These  trays  resist  almost  all  chemical  action  as 


well  as  ordinary  gutta-percha,  with  the  additional  advantage  that  being 
“hardened,”  as  the  name  implies,  they  are  capable  of  supporting  a 
much  higher  temperature  than  the  ordinary  sort  will  do.  lie  desired 
to  remit  the  trial  of  this  dish  to  a  committee,  but 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  give  it  first 
of  all  to  some  individual  member  to  try,  and  this  was  accordingly  done. 
He  (the  Chairman)  then  proceeded  to  make  some  remarks  on  tho 
Yienna  Exhibition,  premising  that  until  the  Commissioners  had  j  tttefi 
their  report  he  could  not  do  more  than  make  a  few  general  remarks. 
In  the  course  of  these  he  said  it  was  very  interesting  to  compare  % 
state  of  photography  in  other  countries  with  that  of  France,  as  exhi¬ 
bited  at  Vienna,  but  that  unfortunately  for  this  comparison  French 
photographers  had  only  given  themselves  with  much  hesitation  to  the 
work  of  sending  in  samples,  and  were,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  but 
poorly  represented.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  exertions  of  the  Society 
France  would,  in  fact,  hardly  have  been  represented  at  all ;  but,  as  ]t 
was,  they  put  in  a  creditable  appearance,  which  did  something  to  show 
how  much  of  the  recent  progress  of  the  art  fell  to  the  share  of  Fi  ance. 
There  were,  indeed,  some  absent  names  who  represent  what  is  highest 
in  the  art  amongst  Frenchmen,  still  a  good  many  of  the  laggards  had 
been  taken  to  the  fore,  and  a  good  face  put  upon  it.  This  was  seen  by 
what  Frenchmen  had  gained  in  the  way  of  prizes,  the  Society  itself 
leading  with  a  diploma  of  honour  for  the  part  it  had  taken  in  helping 
on  photography.  The  Chairman  then  offered  some  explanations  on  the 
nature  of  the  various  medals  which  have  been  adjudged.  As  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  puzzlement  over  this  subject  it  may  be  well  to 
state  his  points,  and  we  hope  that  our  hard-headed  friend,  the  “Peri¬ 
patetic  Photographer,”  in  particular,  will  have  his  mind  cleared  up 
thereby.  In  substance,  then,  M.  Davanne  said  that  the  three  classes 
of  medals — to  wit,  medals  of  progress,  medals  of  good  taste,  and  medals 
of  merit,  and  the  certificates  of  merit  and  grand  certificates  of  honour — 
.were  recompenses  of  a  special  order,  lifted  quite  above  the  ordinary 
standard,  and  given  only  in  exceptional  cases.  A  decision  of  the 
Superior  Council  declares  that  the  three  medals  are  of  precisely  equal 
moral  value  ;  and  although  the  idea  of  a  medal  for  progress  may  seem 
to  bear  something  in  it  of  superiority,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  one 
given  for  merit  to  a  house  which  continues  to  make  perfectly  a  perfect 
article  is  quite  equal  to  that  given  to  a  house  for  progression  in  the 
fabrication  of  its  products  or  which  carries  industry  into  new  fields.  For 
the  same  reason  a  medal  for  good  taste  is  surely  the  most  enviable 
distinction  possible  for  those  whose  professions  are  intimately  connected 
with  artistic  taste.  Sometimes,  however,  it  seemed  necessary  to  break 
in  some  way  this  dead  level  of  uniformity,  and  in  such  a  case  the  name 
of  the  medallist  was  taken  out  of  the  general  alphabetical  list  and  put 
into  a  special  one.  In  the  case  of  the  manager  of  a  great  photographic 
establishment  in  France  this  distinction  has  also  been  admitted  for  a 
medal  for  progress ;  and  so  also  in  several  other  French  instances  for 
various  things.  M.  Davanne  concluded  by  saying  that  he  had  done 
everything  with  the  strictest  impartiality — he  was  vice-president  of  the 
photographic  jury — and  without  regard  or  leaning  to  his  own  country 
beyond  its  just  rights.  He  (the  Chairman)  exhibited  to  the  Society  a 
specimen  of  lithophotography  produced  in  the  atelier  belonging  to  the 
staff  of  the  Austrian  army.  It  attracted  much  attention  on  account  of 
the  vigour  and  fineness  of  its  details  as  well  as  its  size. 


M.  Liesegang,  of  Dusseldorf,  sent  some  samples  of  pyroxyline  to  the 
Society,  which  were  remitted  to  the  committee  charged  with  the  task 
of  trying  this  article. 

M.  Champion  stated  some  of  the  results  of  his  experiments  in  pre¬ 
paring  gun-cotton  by  means  of  paper  pulp.  The  pulp,  which  had  been 
sent  for  this  purpose  by  M.  Girard,  was  perfectly  adapted  for  this  pre¬ 
paration,  if  only  care  be  taken  not  to  use  the  pulp  too  wet  or  too  dry. 
The  formula  for  mixing  the  acid  is  the  following,  as  stated  by  M. 
Mormott,  of  the  Museum  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  : — 

Nitric  acid  at  40° .  2  parts. 

Sulphuric  acid  at  66°  .  3  , , 

The  former  is  obtained  of  the  right  strength  by  mixing  equal  parts  of 
ordinary  with  fuming  nitric  acid.  The  mixture  may  be  either  cold  or 
lukewarm.  The  cotton  must  be  pure,  and  should  be  immersed  in  the 
acid  for  three  minutes,  and  afterwards  washed  as  usual.  When  a  paper 
pulp  is  used  in  which  the  textile  fibres  remain  in  a  great  state  of  purity, 
begin  by  rolling  it  into  sheets  on  wire  cloth,  upon  which  it  is  to  be  laid 
out.  After  complete  desiccation  the  sheet  thus  made  is  subjected  to 
the  acid  as  above  indicated,  and  a  product  is  then  obtained  which  dis¬ 
solves  perfectly  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  and  which,  besides, 
possesses  the  advantage  of  depositing  with  great  rapidity  such  small 
parts  of  insoluble  matter  as  are  left,  thus  permitting  the  collodion  to 
be  used  almost  at  once. 

The  Society  thanked  M.  Champion  for  his  communication,  and  he, 
as  Secretary,  then  proceeded  to  read  the  usual  extracts  from  foreign 
journals,  thus  keeping  the  members  easily  au  courant  with  what  goes 

on  dans  V etrangers. 

That  finished,  the  Society  received  from  various  parties  samples  of 
their  works,  and,  progress  therein  duly  noted, 

M.  H.  Pellet  then  made  some  experimental  demonstrations  of  the 
process  of  M.  J.  Chresalshom  for  removing  excess  of  iodide  from  silver 
baths.  He  took  an  ordinary  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  which  was 
added  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  iodide  in  water  lightly  alcoholised. 
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The  liquid  then  became  yellow  and  troubled  looking,  without  forming 
any  precipitate.  In  order  to  discolour  it  two  or  three  drops  of  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  hydrochloric  acid  were  put  into  it.  It  was  then  shaken  up,  and 
on  settling  it  was  found  to  have  cleared,  the  excess  of  iodide  having 
gone  to  the  bottom.  The  chloride  of  silver  in  effect  precipitated  by 
the  hydrochloric  acid  is  decomposed  by  the  iodide.  From  this  results 
a  new  formation  of  iodide  of  silver,  which  is  precipitated  along  with 
the  excess  of  the  chloride. 

After  thanking  M.  H.  Pellet  for  his  demonstration  the  Society, 
having  exhausted  the  orders  of  the  day,  was  then  adjourned. 


Cflmspflttbme. 

— « — 

M.  Marion’s  Pocket  Camera  and  Walking-Stick  Tripod.— Glass 

Transparencies  with  Ornamental  Borders. — Highly- Sensitive 

Inventors  and  Experimentalists.  —  Gutta-Percha  Durcie.  — 

Monnot’s  Pyroxyltne. — The  Two  Niepces. — Austrian  Collodion 
That  indefatigable  experimentalist  and  inventor,  M.  A.  Marion,  has 
just  patented  in  France  a  new  pocket  camera  and  walking-stick  tripod, 
of  which  the  annexed 
diagram  will  convey  a 
tolerably  clear  idea : — 

The  camera  is  intended 
for  paper  negatives  about 
51  x  4,  and  when  folded 
up  only  occupies  a  space 
7x5x1  inches.  The 
whole  contrivance,  includ¬ 
ing  dark  slide,  lens,  and  tri¬ 
pod,  weighs  about  eleven 
and  a-quarter  pounds. 

The  dark  slide,  however, 
is  peculiar,  and  not  at  all 
adapted  for  carrying  glass 
plates,  as  it  is  simply  a 
sort  of  portfolio  made  of 
cardboard ;  it  might,  per¬ 
haps,  suit  for  sheets  of 
mica.  Each  sensitive 
sheet  requires  a  separate 
dark  slide. 

The  tripod  will  be  best 
understood  by  reference 
to  the  figure.  The  three 
rods  are  each  composed  of  two  pieces,  one  of  which  slides  within  the 
other,  and  when  the  three  are  laid  together  they  form  a  sort  of  walking 
stick.  The  plan  of  tying  the  crossbars  of  wood  which  support  the 
camera  to  the  rods  seems  to  me  open  to  improvement.  Why  not  let  the 
end  of  each  rod  fit  into  a  corner  of  a  triangle  upon  which  the  camera 
can  turn  ?  Any  kind  of  pocket  camera  could,  of  course,  be  used  with 
this  form  of  tripod ;  but  I  very  much  doubt  whether  M.  Marion  will 
succeed  in  pursuading  photographers  of  the  present  day  to  take  small 
negatives  upon-  waxed  paper.  Better  results  could,  I  feel  sure,  be  ob¬ 
tained  upon  collodionised  sheets  of  mica  of  half  the  linear  dimensions. 
Having  once  been  shown  one  of  his  dark  slides  for  sensitive  paper,  at 
his  establishment  in  the  Cit6  BergSre,  Paris,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  re¬ 
commend  it  for  sheets  of  mica  placed  with  their  bach  to  the  lens,  so  as 
to  take  reversed  negatives.  Half-a-dozen  such  slides  for  sheets  4x3 
might  be  carried  in  the  breast  pocket  of  a  coat.  As  for  the  camera, 
the  hint  which  can  be  gathered  from  the  drawing  may  be  useful ;  but 
we  must  never  forget  that  no  view  camera,  whether  large  or  small,  can 
be  considered  complete  unless  it  can  be  used  with  lenses  of  at  least 
three  different  focal  lengths,  the  longest  being  double  the  shortest,  and 
the  other  intermediate  between  the  two. 

But  what  might  prove  to  be  better  either  than  waxed  paper  or 
collodionised  mica  would  be  sensitive  sheets  of  gelatine,  and  these 
might  be  made  of  any  size  so  as  to  suit  ordinary  cameras,  each  sheet 
being  contained  in  a  separate  dark  slide  made  on  the  principle  of  M. 
Marion’s,  for  paper,  which  is  certainly  very  ingenious.  In  another 
column  the  reader  will  find  a  suggestion  of  mine  for  making  this 
sensitive  sheet  gelatine,  and  I  commend  the  matter  especially  to  the 
notice  of  M.  Marion  himself ;  for,  if  he  can  succeed  in  solving  this 
problem,  it  will  be  one  of  the  grandest  steps  which  have  been  made  in 
our  art  since  the  introduction  of  Major  Russell’s  bromide  process. 


MM.  Goupil,  of  Paris,  are  introducing  a  very  beautiful  novelty, 
viz.,  photographic  transparencies  printed  by  the  Woodbury  type  (or  as 
they  call  it,  “  photoglyptic  ”  process),  and  backed  by  ground  glass, 
having  an  ornamental  border  round  the  photograph.  The  subjects  are 
chiefly  copies  of  paintings—  the  size  of  the  transparency  without  the 
border  reaching  up  to  12  x  10.  The  prints  are  of  a  rich,  vigorous, 
brown  colour,  which  is  very  beautiful.  They  are  made  upon  clear  glass, 
and  this  is  laid  against  the  ornamented  ground-glass  backing.  Some 
prints  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  at  Mr.  E.  Grindley’s  fine-art  repository  in 
Church-street,  Liverpool.  Their  price  is  one  guinea,  in  a  single  frame, 
so  that  they  can  be  hung  to  the  bars  of  a  window. 

Mr.  Forrest,  of  Liverpool,  tells  me  that  he  can  make  the  ground- 
glass  plates  with  an  ornamental  border  an  inch  or  two  wide,  to  any 
pattern,  for  about  half-a-crown  per  plate  14  x  10.  The  brass  frame  for 
enclosing  the  two  glass  plates  would  probably  cost  a  couple  of  shillings 
more. 

But  there  is  no  necessity  for  employing  the  Woodbury  process  for 
printing  glass  transparences.  Carbon  printing  will  do  equally  well, 
and  so  Will  silver  printing  in  a  copying  camera.  Either  of  these  last- 
named  processes  can  be  readily  used  by  amateurs.  And  here  I  may 
mention  than  I  have  succeeded  lately,  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  preparing 
wet  collodion  plates,  in  obtaining  a  whole  series  of  rich  and  beautiful 
colours  for  transparencies,  having  great  depth  and  vigour,  and  ranging 
from  a  warm  brown  to  a  deep  sepia,  a  plum  colour,  and  a  violet  black. 
I  will  describe  the  mode  by  which  these  plates  are  prepared  and 
developed  on  a  future  occasion,  as  soon  as  I  have  got  the  process 
completely  under  control,  and  have  done  a  few  specimens  for  our  Editors 
to  see  and  exhibit  ;  and  I  hope  the  dodge  may  please  the  fancy  of  some 
of  my  readers,  and  divert  them  from  the  eternal  printing  upon  albu- 
menised  paper,  as  if  there  were  no  other  style  worthy  of  their  notice. 

How  I  wish  the  practice  of  publishing  whatever  we  may  chance  to 
find  out  were  to  become  general !  Let  us  not  be  too  thin-skinned  about 
the  criticism  which  our  suggestions  may  receive,  but  publish  boldly, 
and  smile  at  adverse  remarks.  What  does  the  opinion  of  the  world 
matter  so  long  as  we  preserve  our  own  self-respect  by  doing  what  is 
generous  and  right  ?  What,  after  all,  is  a  little  fame  more  or  less 
compared  with  the  approval  of  our  own  conscience?  What  can  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  one  has  done,  or  at  any  rate 
tried  to  do,  a  little  good  in  the  world  ?  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  tells  us 
of  two  useful  dodges  which  he  has  found  out,  and  would  publish,  but 
that  he  feels  sore  at  the  unfair  criticisms  which  his  other  novelties  have 
received.  No  doubt  he  is  perfectly  justified  in  calling  the  criticism 
unfair,  and  may  be  pardoned  for  feeling  annoyed  at  it ;  but  if  a  word  of 
mine  could  encourage  him  to  publish  again,  I  beg  to  testify  to  the  good¬ 
keeping  qualities  of  his  uranic  emulsion  and  dry  plates,  and  to  the 
value  of  his  strong  developer,  for  both  of  which  we  are  certainly 
indebted  to  him  and  to  no  one  else.  But  what  is  of  far  higher  value 
than  these  is  the  good  example  which  he  has  set  us  in  the  highly  artistic 
work  which  he  has  exhibited,  and  in  the  fine  taste  which  he  has  im¬ 
ported  into  the  practice  of  our  art.  Let  him  rest  assured  that  there 
are  many  besides  myself  who  appreciate  what  he  has  done  and  is  doing, 
and  feel  grateful  for  it.  His  work  has  been  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  and  may  he  never  relax^?  How  few  besides  himself  are  really  in 
earnest  to  discover  what  ive  most  need  now  in  photography  a  more 
rapid  plate  ! 

The  French  are  now  making  baths  and  dishes  of  a  new  kind  of  gutta¬ 
percha,  called  “gutta-percha  durcie.”  This  hardened  material  resists 
well  the  action  of  acids,  as  well  as  a  much  higher  temperature  than  com¬ 
mon  gutta-percha.  M.  Guilleminot  exhibited  a  dish  made  of  it  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  test  the  new  material. 

M.  Monnot,  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  in  Paris,  uses 
the  following  acid  mixture  in  the  manufacture  of  pyroxyline  from  paper 
pulp: — 

Nitric  acid  at  40°,  obtained  by  mixing  common 

nitric  acid  with  the  fuming  acid  .  2  volumes. 

Sulphuric  acid  at  66°  .  3  , , 

The  mixture  may  be  cold,  or  at  104°  Fahr.,  and  the  cotton  should  remain 
three  minutes  immersed.  When  paper  pulp  is  used  it  should  be  made 
into  sheets  like  blotting-paper. 

If  the  above  degrees  are  Beaum4’s  hydrometer  the  nitric  acid  ill  lia\  e 
a  specific  gravity  of  1'357,  and  the  sulphuric  1  *767  ;  but  possiblj  Car- 
tier’s  hydrometer  may  be  meant.  The  temperature  of  the  acids  is, 

|  therefore,  very  low,  and  they  are  excessively  weak.  The  French  are  in 
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a  similar  mess  with  their  hydrometers  as  we  are  in  with  our  weights 
and  measures. 

M.  Chevreul,  the  distinguished  French  chemist,  whose  name  will  be 
familiar  to  most  of  my  readers  as  connected  with  researches  on  colour 
has  just  published  in  the  Journal  des  Savans  a  treatise,  historical  and  criti¬ 
cal,  in  which  the  two  Niepces  receive  a  considerable  pat  on  the  back  for 
their  labours  in  connection  with  photography,  the  author  having  taken 
for  his  text  the  work  of  M.  Fougal,  entitled  La  Verite  sur  V Invention 
de  la  Photographic.  The  names  of  Talbot  and  Daguerre  are  mentioned, 
but  not  in  the  same  lofty  strain.  M.  Chevreul  may  be  right  respecting 
the  elder  Niepce,  but  no  one  in  this  country  ranks  Niepce  de  St.  Victor 
in  the  same  class  as  a  discoverer  with  Talbot  or  Daguerre. 

The  other  day  I  published  in  one  of  these  letters  the  exact  formulae 
by  which  I  have  made  various  collodions  for  the  French  market,  under 
the  agencies  of  M.  Carette  and  M.  Puech,  of  Paris.  A  committee  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Marseilles  Photographic  Society  to  test  some 
samples  with  which  I  supplied  them ;  and  their  report,  when  it  appears} 
will  be  valuable  not  only  to  myself  but  to  the  public,  as  no  secrets  have 
been  reserved.  The  committee  consists  of  MM.  Ferris,  Henri  Pellissier, 
and  Richard. 

There  is  a  collodion  being  sold  in  France  now  at  double  the  price  of 
ordinary  collodion,  which  is  manufactured  in  Vienna,  and  is  said  to 
possess  extraordinary  sensitiveness — something,  in  fact,  quite  excep¬ 
tional.  I  hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  try  and  to  test  it.  It  is  said  to 
have  quite  a  large  sale.  On  the  other  hand,  the  collodions  of  our  best 
English  makers  have  a  fair  sale  in  France,  notwithstanding  their  high 
price,  with  freight  and  duty. 

I  made  a  mistake  the  other  day  in  saying  that  hyposulphite  of  soda  is 
a  by-product  from  the  gas  works;  I  should  have  said  from  the  alkali 
works— chiefly  from  the  Walker  alkali  works,  near  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

September  22,  1873. 


THE  USE  OF  NITRATE  OF  URANIUM  IN  EMULSIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Dr.  Markham  is  in  error  in  saying  I  gave  him  the  “lie 
direct.”  I  say  he  has  misquoted  chemical  authorities  to  suit  his  own 
arguments,  and  I  prove  it  as  follows.  In  the  issue  of  May  24,  1872, 
he°  in  the  course  of  an  attack  on  my  process,  wrote  thus  : — 

“  Mr.  Henry  Cooper  has  alleged  that  in  his  view  the  benefit  of  the  uranium 
salt  is  to  ensure  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  emulsion.  It  would  be  strange  if 
it  should  possess  this  property,  and  would  be  a  marked  instance  of  the  success¬ 
ful  application  of  the  homoeopathic  principle,  ‘  similia  similibus  cur  ant  ur,’ 
because  the  ethereal  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  uranium  was  shown  both  by 
Bucholz  and  Malaguti  to  be  of  most  unstable  properties.  Slightly  heated  it 
evolves  heat  spontaneously,  boils  with  the  greatest  violence,  gives  off  nitrous 
ether,  and  deposits  nearly  pure  uranic  oxide.  It  is  equally  decomposed  when 
exposed  to  light,  with  nearly  the  same  phenomena.” 

Dr.  Markham  says  he  finds  the  above  statement  in  Gmelm’s  Hand¬ 
book  of  Chemistry,  page  183.  Let  us  turn  to  the  book,  and  see  what  we 
do  find.  There  is  a  passage  running  as  follows  : — 

“  An  alcoholic  solution  heated  to  a  temperature  of  38°  evolves  heat  spon¬ 
taneously,  boils  with  the  greatest  violence,  gives  off  nitrous  ether,  and  deposits 
a  very  large  quantity  of  a  lemon-yellow  powder,  which  appears  to  be  nearly 
pure  uranic  oxide.  (Bucholz;  see  also  Malaguti,  page  168  )  When  a  solution 
of  uranic  nitrate  in  sulphuric  ether  is  exposed  to  sunlight  nitrous  ether  is  pro¬ 
duced,  a  large  quantity  of  uranic  oxide  deposited,  and  there  remains  an  aqueous 
solution  coloured  green  by  a  salt  of  uranous  oxide.” 

Thus,  then,  Dr.  Markham,  professing  to  make  a  quotation  from 
Bucholz  and  Malaguti,  puts  nearly  their  identical  words  into  your 
columns,  with  the  very  important  variation  of  substituting  the  word 
“ethereal”  for  “alcoholic,”  so  as  to  make  the  passage  appear  to  con-  , 
demn  the  ethereal  solution  of  nitrate  by  those  eminent  authorities. 
Perhaps  Dr.  Markham  will  deem  it  right  to  explain. 

It  is  desirable  the  clear  truth  on  this  point  should  come  home  to  your 
readers ;  for  you  are  aware  I  instruct  those  who  work  my  process  to 
dissolve  the  nitrate  of  uranium  in  ether,  and  thus  keep  it  in  ethereal 
solution— the  very  solution  in  connection  with  which  Dr.  Markham  has 
falsified  his  quotation,  pretending  that  ethereal  solution  was  the  one 
alluded  to  as  being  liable  to  boil  with  great  violence,  &c.,  &e.,  whereas 
it  was  in  reality  the  alcoholic  solution  that  was  so  written  of. 

I  presume  Dr.  Markham  can  appreciate  the  difference ;  at  all  events, 
you  and  your  readers  can. 

In  conclusion :  I  will  merely  point  out  that  a  bromide  of  silver 
emulsion  collodion  with  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  of  nitrate  of 
uranium  in  it  per  ounce  cannot  be  called  either  an  ethereal  or  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium,  and  that  a  temperature  of  38° 
is  one  to  which  our  ordinary  cupboards  where  we  keep  our  working 
materials  does  not  rise. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  Stuart  Wortley. 

September  22,  1873. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

To  Correspondents. — Owing  to  our  absence  at  the  meeting  of  tho  British 
Association  we  must  claim  the  indulgence  of  our  numerous  correspondents, 
who  will  all  receive  due  attention  in  course  of  another  week. 

J.  W.  Gough  — Received.  In  our  next. 

G.  S. — The  Journals  will  be  sent.  The  picture  has  been  received. 

J.  N.  S.—  Precipitate  the  silver  and  redissolve  it,  or  send  the  solution  to  the 
refiner. 

John  Hamelin. — Thanks,  but  we  decline  the  picture,  coupled  as  it  is  with 
such  a  condition  as  that  in  the  postscript  to  your  letter. 

P.  C.  Remondini  (Genova,  Italy). — Morleg’s  Astrolabe  is  scarce  and  out  of 
print.  We  regret  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  tho  work. 

Mr.  Burgess’s  Plates  and  Emulsion.— In  reply  to  several  correspondents 
who  have  written  about  these  preparations,  we  beg  to  6ay  that  we  are  unublo 
to  reply  to  the  queries  addressed  to  us. 

D.  D.— The  teacher  in  the  photographic  department  of  King’s  College  is  Mr. 
George  Dawson,  who  is  at  present  absent  from  home,  but,  if  we  understood 
aright,  purposes  resuming  tuition  in  course  of  next  month. 

J.  Renton. — No  fewer  than  five  applications  for  patents  have  already  been 
made  at  various  intervals;  and,  this  being  the  case,  we  advise  you  not  to 
proceed  farther  in  any  attempt  to  secure  protection  for  what  is,  after  all,  an 
“  invention  ”  in  which  there  is  no  real  merit. 

A  Manchester  Photographer. — If  you  had  studied  carefully  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  M.  Yidal’s  process  that  was  published  in  this  Journal  a  few  weeks 
ago,  you  would  have  seen  that  the  subject  of  producing  photographs  with 
the  “natural  colours”  is  entirely  different  from  tho  process  of  photo-poly- 
chromy. 

B.  E.  M.— To  reply  to  your  query  would  necessitate  our  writing  an  article  that 
would  fill  several  pages,  and  as  the  subject  is  one  that  possesses  no  general 
interest  we  could  not  do  this.  If,  when  you  visit  London,  you  call  upon  us 
we  shall  give  you  all  the  information  you  require ;  or  if  you  send  an  addressed 
envelope  we  shall,  when  time  permits,  write  you  such  particulars  as  shall 
enable  you  to  prosecute  research  yourself. 

H.  C. — The  most  portable  tent  is,  without  doubt,  that  of  Mr.  Howard.  In 
saying  this  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  do  not  in  the  least  degree 
underrate  the  excellent  properties  of  other  tents,  for  we  refer  solely  to  its 
portability.  Indeed,  we  may  go  farther  and  say  that,  valuable  as  tho  Howard 
tent  is  in  many  respects  and  for  many  purposes,  we  think  that  it  is  not  at  all 
suited  for  you.  You  will  find  one  of  larger  dimensions  better  adapted  for 
your  purposes. 

S.  M. — Having  accepted  the  bill  you  must  pay  it,  even  although  you  know  that 
you  have  given  the  bill  in  payment  for  something  which  you  now  know  or 
believe  to  be  “a  swindle.”  The  law  will  provide  you  with  a  remedy,  in  the 
event  of  your  proving  that  you  have  parted  with  your  money,  or  given  a  bill 
— which  is  nearly  the  same — upon  false  representations.  But  it  is  equally 
certain  that  whatever  may  be  the  ulterior  proceedings  decided  upon,  the  bill 
must  be  paid  when  it  arrives  at  maturity. 


Heliotyre. — We  have  been  a  little  amused  in  learning  that  the  word 
“heliotype”  has  been  registered  in  Washington,  U.  S.,  by  Osgood  and  Co. 
as  their  trade  mark  derived  by  assignment  from  the  English  company. 
Probably  Messrs.  Osgood  and  Co.  are  not  aware  that,  two  or  three 
years  prior  to  the  first  application  of  the  term  by  Mr.  Edwards  to 
denote  the  method  of  collographic  printing  worked  by  him,  it  was  well 
known  as  the  name  employed  by  Mr.  Ramage  to  designate  those 
beautiful  surface  prints  which  were  exhibited  by  him  at  the  French 
Exhibition,  reviewed  by  us  at  a  subsequent  date,  and  the  method  for 
producing  which  was  patented  in  this  country. 
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PRINTING  IN  COLOURS. 

The  applause  with  which  the  reading  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  paper  on 
Photopolychromy  was  greeted  by  the  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Section  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
was  so  marked  as  to  induce  the  reader  of  the  paper  to  explain  to  the 
less  scientific  portion  of  the  audience  that  they  must  not  accept  the 
specimen  print  exhibited  as  a  solution  of  the  long  and  anxiously- 
desired  problem  of  photography  in  natural  colours,  but  rather  as  an 
illustration  of  a  means  by  which  a  photograph  could  be  printed  in  a 
variety  of  colours— these,  however,  not  being  the  natural  colours, 
but  such  as  were  selected  by  the  photographer.  “Natural  colours,” 
he  said,  had  been  obtained,  but  by  means  quite  different  from  those 
he  had  described,  and  the  results  differed  entirely  from  those  obtained 
by  the  mechanical  process  of  which  he  had  just  given  them  an  outline. 
The  former  was  purely  scientific ;  the  latter  belonged  to  the  region 
of  manipulative  art.  He  made  this  explanation,  he  said,  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  the  one  process  of  photography  being  mistaken  for 
the  other. 

It  might  here  be  well  to  inquire  into  the  present  position  and 
the  future  prospects  of  photocliromatic  printing.  The  process  of 
M.  Leon  Vidal,  of  which  a  description  has  appeared  in  a  former 
number  of  this  Journal,  is  very  ingenious,  and  the  chromatic  prints 
are  brilliant.  They  have  been  compared  to  chromolithographs ; 
but  although  they  are  produced  in  some  respects  in  the  same  manner 
as,  or  at  least  in  a  manner  in  some  respects  analogous  to,  chromo¬ 
lithographs,  there  is  this  important  difference  between  them — that  in 
the  latter  there  is  no  real  gradation  of  tone,  whereas  in  this  respect 
the  chromophotograph  possesses  all  the  delicacy  of  shading  and 
tint  peculiar  to  a  photographic  print.  But,  as  the  production  of  each 
tint  is  the  result  of  an  exposure  of  several  minutes  to  the  light  of 
the  sun  in  a  printing-frame,  it  follows  that  speed  in  the  production 
of  these  prints  can  never  be  attained. 

If  rapidity  be  desired  a  method  of  printing  similar  to  that  of 
lithography  must  be  employed,  and,  fortunately,  in  .the  now  exten¬ 
sively-adopted  system  of  collotypy  we  have  the  very  means  at  disposal 
for  producing  photoheliochromes  in  a  manner  far  more  rapid  and 
equally  effective  than  that  of  M.  Leon  Vidal.  We  believe,  however, 
that  this  method  of  producing  photographs  in  colours  forms  the 
subject  of  a  patent  in  this  country,  having  been  introduced  about 
two  years  ago  by  Mr.  Ernest  Edwards  as  one  of  the  items  connected 
with  his  heliotypic  patent.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  seen  several 
very  good  colour-prints  produced  entirely  at  the  press. 

It  may  prove  useful  at  the  present  time  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
method  by  which  colour-printing  may  be  effected  in  the  printing-press 
with  printers’  ink. 

The  negatives  are  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  that  described  by 
M.  Vidal,  viz.,  there  must  be  as  many  negatives  as  there  are  colours 
to  be  produced,  and  from  each  negative  must  be  stopped  out  every 
part  that  does  not  represent  one  special  colour.  Suppose  that  the 
subject  is  a  rose-tree  clad  with  foliage  and  adorned  with  red  flowers. 
Three  negatives  must  be  obtained  by  superposition  from  one  original ; 
all  but  the  flowers,  the  trunk,  and  the  leaves  are  then  respectively 
stopped  out  in  the  separate  negatives.  Three  printing  “  formes”  or 
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surfaces  are  now  prepared— one  from  each  of  these  negatives— the 
printing  surface  being,  of  course,  gelatine  prepared  in  the  manner  we 
described  about  two  months  ago,  wdien  giving  details  of  the  processes 
of  Albert,  Gehmoser,  and  Edwards.  The  leaves  are  first  printed, 
being  inked  with  green.  These  will  appear  in  all  the  beautiful 
delicacy  and  with  all  the  structural  detail  visible  in  the  original 
tree.  When  the  requisite  number — hundreds  or  thousands — of 
impressions  has  been  printed  the  printing  surface  is  removed  (if 
only  one  press  is  available),  and  a  second  “  forme,”  representing  the 
flowers,  is  inserted  in  the  bed  of  the  press.  This  is  inked  with  a 
transparent  red  lithographic  ink  the  colour  of  the  flower ;  and  the 
partially-printed  proofs  are  sent  through  the  press  a  second  time,  care 
being  taken  to  keep  correct  “  register.”  A  third  time  the  operation 
is  repeated,  so  as  to  introduce  the  brown  colour  of  the  trunk.  If 
necessary,  colours  may  be  made  to  overlap. 

Following  out  the  idea  of  printing  flowers  and  vegetation,  we 
remark  that  by  the  system  of  only  partial  stopping  out,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  allowing  one  part  of  the  subject  to  be  printed  twice,  we 
obtain  from  three  “  formes  ”  or  printing  surfaces  the  following 
colours: — blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  red,  and  purple,  together  with 
the  colour  which  arises  from  an  admixture  of  all  the  three  primaries. 

What  we  have  said  about  the  printing  of  flowers  applies  equally  to 
that  of  landscapes,  portraits,  and,  indeed,  to  everything  that  can  be 
represented  by  photography. 

From  no  desire  whatever  to  depreciate  the  credit  due  to  M.  Vidal 
for  his  invention  do  we  make  these  observations,  but  solely  from  the 
conviction  that  the  method  here  indicated  will  be  simpler,  cheaper, 
and  better. 

It  will  not  surprise  us  to  find  photocliromatic  printing  extensively 
adopted  before  long,  for  all  that  appears  to  be  wanted  at  present  to 
cause  numerous  photographers  to  “go  in  ”  for  collographic  printing 
is  a  cheap  and  effective  printing-press ;  and  if  some  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  printers ,  not  photographic,  printing-presses  would 
introduce  an  effective  article  of  small  size  at  a  moderate  price, 
complete  with  ink,  rollers,  and  slabs,  a  real  boon  would  be  conferred. 
At  present,  judging  from  such  price  lists  as  we  have  access  to,  low- 
priced  presses  are  inefficient,  and  good  ones  are  too  expensive  and 
complex.  It  is  surely  possible  to  produce  for  three  or  four  pounds  a 
press  of  small  dimensions  that  will  suit  the  requirements  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher  whose  ambition  aspires  to  works  of  only  whole-plate  size. 


ACTION  OF  SUNLIGHT  ON  COLOURS. 

A  very  interesting  inquiry  has  been  lately  published  by  Herr  Jvallab 
upon  the  action  of  sunlight  on  various  dyestuffs ;  and  we  extract  the 
table  in  which  the  results  are  here  stated  from  an  excellent  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  paper  by  our  contemporary,  the  American  Chemist. 
Many  of  the  pigments  named  in  the  list  are  used  for  tinting  photo¬ 
graphic  mounts  and  other  articles  used  in  photography.  It  is, 
therefore,  well  that  we  should  know  the  effect  of  light  upon  them. 

The  colours  were  tested  by  exposing  dyed  aud  printed  samples  to 
the  most  intense  action  of  sunlight  during  the  mouths  of  July, 
August,  and  September,  1872.  Duplicates  were  retained  in  the 
dark  for  comparison.  The  following  are  the  results 
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Action  of  Sunlight. 


Dyestuff. 


Indigo  blue. 

Iron  vitriol  vat  (on 
cotton). 

Woad  vat  (on  wool). 

Indigo  carmine. 

Indigo  purple  (Penselac) 

Prussian  blue. 

(Potash  blue). 


Logwood  blue. 
Aniline  blue. 

Nicholson’s  blue 
(alkali  blue;. 
Indulin. 

AVeld  yellow. 
Quercitron  yellow. 
Flavin  yellow. 
Persian  berry  orange. 

Yellow- wood  yellow. 

Fustic  yellow. 
Turmeric  yellow 


Picric  acid  yellow. 
Palatin  orange. 

Campo  bello  yellow. 

Nankin  (rust  yellow). 
Chrome  yellow  and 
orange. 

Orleans  yellow. 

Madder  red  on  calico. 

Alizarin  C.  P. 

Artificial  alizarin. 
Cochineal. 


Eedwood  red. 
Safflower  red. 


SafTranine. 

Murexid. 

Fucbsin. 

Chloronaphthalic  acid. 

African  red. 

Archil. 

Aniline  violet. 

Alkanet. 

Madder  violet. 

Madder  brown  (puce). 
Catechu. 

Phenyl  brown. 


Mixed  brown,  yellow 
wood,  redwood,  logwood 
sandal,  &c. 

Iodine  green  alone. 


Carmine  with  picric  acid 

Carmine  with  yellow 
wood. 

Yat  blue  with  vegetable 
yellow. 

Yat  blue  with  chrome 
yellow. 

Vegetable  green. 

(Yellow  wood  with  log¬ 
wood). 

Vert  Guignet. 

Schweinfurt  green. 

Sulphur  white. 


Unchanged. 

Unchanged. 

Paler. 

But  little  changed. 

Unchanged. 

Paler  after  each  expo¬ 
sure,  the  original  tone 
returning  during  the 
night. 

Paler. 

Perceptibly  paler. 

But  little  changed. 

But  little  changed,  light 
shades  grey. 

Unchanged. 

Paler. 

Tolerably  pale. 

Loses  brilliancy,  diity 
orange. 

Paler. 


For  3  to  8  days. 


Much  paler. 

Light  shades  nearly 
white,  darker  straw 
yellow. 

Verging  to  orange. 
Unchanged. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Redder. 

Unchanged. 

do. 
do. 

Unchanged. 


Duller. 

After  a  few  hours  paler. 
Much  bleached  in  eight 
days. 

Somewhat  more  perma¬ 
nent. 

Duller  and  paler, 
do. 

Scarcely  changed. 

Paler  and  more  violet. 

DuTer  and  paler. 

Somewhat  more  perma¬ 
nent  than  archil, 
do. 

Unchanged, 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Somewhat  duller. 


For  3  months. 


Reimanns  white. 


French  white 
with  archil, 
and  tinsalt. 
Logwood  black. 

Aniline  black. 


prepared 

carmine, 


Paler  without  being 
faded,  on  cotton  more 
quickly  bleached. 

More  yellow. 

But  little  changed, 
do. 


Unchanged. 

Duller. 

Unchanged. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

Becomes  more  blue. 

Unchanged. 

do. 


Finally,  much  lighter  and  greenish. 

Clear  blue,  while  the  greenish  cast 
disappears. 

Very  pale  and  greenish. 

Loses  the  reddish  appearance,  per¬ 
ceptibly  paler. 

Almost  unchanged. 

If  the  pale  sample  is  rinsed  in 
water  the  original  intensity  does 
not  return,  since  the  colourless 
product  of  decomposition  is  re¬ 
moved. 

Grey  lilac  shades  nearly  white. 

Very  pale,  lighter  shades  quite 
white. 

Somewhat  lighter  and  duller. 

Depth  of  tone  not  affected  by  more 
grey. 

Tolerably  pale. 

Straw  yellow. 

Almost  -white. 

Dirty  yellow. 

Dirty  straw  yellow,  with  chrome 
liquor  somewhat  faster. 

Reddish  straw  yellow. 

Quite  white,  darker  shades  reddish. 


Like  dark  fustile  orange. 

Holds  well  for  a  long  time,  finally 
somewhat  lighter. 

Holds  well  for  some  time,  finally 
pale  reddish. 

Unchanged. 

Somewhat  duller,  becomes  greenish. 

Light  rose. 

Printed,  perceptibly  paler ;  Dyccl, 
pirrer  and  more  brilliant. 

Unchanged. 

do. 

Rose  paler.  Ponceau  more  blue, 
and  crimson  duller.  Ammonia- 
cochineal  perceptibly  bleached,  in 
small  amounts  decolourised  quite 
bleached. 

Very  pale,  finally  almost  flesh-red. 

Entirely  bleached. 


do. 

Almost  entirely  bleached. 

Passing  to  bluish,  much  bleached. 
Holds  tolerably  well,  finally  be¬ 
coming  flesh-coloured. 

Light  chocolate-coloured. 

Light  flesh-coloured. 

Much  bleached. 

Bleached. 

Nearly  unchanged, 
do. 

Yellowish  and  pale. 

Darkened  without  oxidising  agents 
more  intense.  Darkened  lighter 
and  yellowish. 

According  to  the  nature  of  the 
dyestuff  employed. 

Light  shades  on  wool  nearly  white  ; 
on  cotton  even  dark  tones 
bleached. 

Paler,  passing  to  olive  green. 

Paler  and  dull. 

According  to  the  vegetable  yellow 
used  ;  generally  more  blue. 

Somewhat  duller. 

Faded. 

Unchanged. 

do. 

Prepared  only  with  S02  loses  only 
the  bluish  toning  given.  If  the 
fibres  are  sulphurised  in  presence 
of  soap,  wool  becomes  yellowish. 
Resists  better  than  the  above. 
Almost  unchanged. 

Archil  entirely  bleached,  a  green¬ 
ish  white  only  remaining. 

Chrome  black  greenish.  Iron 
black  less  changed. 

Unchanged  on  wool,  on  cotton 
becoming  greenish. 


Th<)  last  hotly  named  in  the  list  is  very  interesting,  as  it  1m 
ecu  ong  supposed  to  ho  unalterable;  and  hence  aniline  photograph 


prepared  by  any  modification  of  Willis’s  well-known  vapour  process 
have  been  regarded  as  permanent.  It  w'ould  appear  from  Herr 
Kallab’s  researches  that  it  is  by  no  means  so  well  able  to  resist  the 
action  of  light  as  it  was  supposed  to  be. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  process  we  referred  to  is  that 
in  which  a  print  is  produced  on  paper  impregnated  with,  or  rather 
which  has  been  floated  upon,  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash 
containing  some  phosphoric  acid.  The  print  must  be  a  negative, 
and  can,  therefore,  be  produced  by  any  engraving.  The  lights  of 
the  print  contain  no  available  or  active  chromate  or  chromic  acid  • 
whereas  the  parts  unacted  upon  by  light  contain  the  unaltered  chro¬ 
mate.  These  portions  are  converted  into  the  shadows  of  the  picture 
in  the  following  way  : — 

A  quantity  of  aniline  is  dissolved  in  ten  times  its  volume  of 
benzole.  Some  bibulous  paper  is  laid  on  the  bottom  of  a  shallow 
box,  and  the  print  to  be  developed  is  pinned  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
lid.  A  quantity  of  the  benzole  solution  of  aniline  is  then  soaked 
into  the  bibulous  paper  and  the  lid  closed  down.  Now,  though  the 
aniline  itself  is  not  very  volatile,  the  benzole  in  evaporating  carries 
with  it  some  aniline,  and  the  latter,  on  coming  in  contact  with  the 
unaltered  chromate  in  the  print,  reacts  with  it,  and  produces  a  black, 
or  nearly  black,  compound  which  has  been  regarded  as  aniline  black. 
When  the  development  of  the  print  is  complete  it  is  removed,  and 
then  treated  with  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  leav¬ 
ing  the  lights  of  the  picture  free  from  the  brown  deposit  which  they 
previously  carried. 

If  it  really  be  aniline  black  that  is  found  in  the  above  reaction,  it 
would  now  appear  not  to  possess  the  permanency  long  claimed  for  it. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION. 

No.  I. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed  Dr.  Gladstone’s  exhi¬ 
bition  of  photographs  of  fluorescent  substances — or,  more  correctly,  a 
fluorescent  substance,  viz.,  sulphate  of  quinine — Mr.  F.  H.  Wenhani 
stated  that  several  varnishes  were  highly  fluorescent.  This  reminds 
us  that  when  Dr.  Tyndall  was  recently  lecturing  in  America,  Dr. 
Henry  Morton  gave  him  something  akin  to  a  surprise  by  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  fluorescent  phenomena  of  extraordinary  brilliancy,  produced 
through  the  agency  of  a  new  fluorescent  body  discovered  by  Dr. 
Morton.  By  the  employment  of  thi3  body  we  may  expect  great 
things  in  this  department  of  science  when  the  substance  in  question 
becomes  procurable  in  this  country.  If  we  understand  rightly  it 
is  made  from  petroleum.  Returning  to  Mr.  Wenham’s  statement 
about  the  varnishes :  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  their 
fluorescence  is  owing  to  the  gums  or  the  solvents,  to  an  admixture  of 
both,  or  to  any  petroleum  or  products  of  coal  that  may  be  present. 

The  knowledge  of  the  fluorescent  properties  of  certain  bodies  can¬ 
not  fail  to  prove  extremely  interesting  to  photographers.  Here  are 
a  few  ideas  arising  out  of  the  subject. 

Those  persons  who  enjoy  the  felicity  of  possessing  a  head  or  beard 
of  red  or  auburn  hair  know  very  well  that  their  glowing  locks  are 
represented  in  the  photograph  by  a  hue  much  lower  in  the  scale  of 
tones  than  that  accorded  to  them  by  the  mere  unaided  eye. 

Again :  freckles  which  are  frequently  so  feebly  visible  to  the  human 
eye  as  to  scarcely  mar  the  fair  face  of  beauty  become  dark  spots 
in  the  photograph.  Why  is  this  so  ?  It  is  beside  the  question 
to  reply,  as  we  once  heard  a  photographer  do— “0  !  freckles  always 
come  out  darker  in  the  photograph  than  they  ought  to  do.”  This 
fact  is  not  at  all  disputed  ;  but  what  we  want  to  know  is — Why  do 
they  behave  in  this  manner  ?  The  most  obvious  explanation  in  the 
case  of  the  yellows  and  reds  is  that  these  colours  reflect  only  the  less 
refrangible  rays,  which  possess  but  a  feeble  photographic  action  ; 
but  what  of  these  colours  when  they  are  so  bleached  as  to  become 
almost  invisible,  as  in  the  case  of  the  latent  freckles  ?  Fluorescence 
alone,  we  imagine,  will  explain  this.  The  latent  colouring  matter 
of  the  freckle  is  evidently  fluorescent,  and  absorbs  a  larger  amount 
of  the  actinism  of  the  light  than  the  surrounding  portion  of  the 
skin.  -  - 
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It  has  been  observed  by  several  photographers  who  make  a 
specialite  of  copying  oil  paintings  that  French  paintings  copy  much 
better,  and  produce  better  negatives,  than  English  works  of  a  similar 
kind,  although  possessing  equal  brilliancy.  Here  the  question  arises 
as  to  whether  this  is  caused  by  the  nature  of  the  pigment  or  of  the 
medium  or  vehicle  with  which  the  pigment  is  incorporated.  If  pig¬ 
ments  were  blended  with  such  varnishes  as  those  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Wenham,  it  would  be  easy  to  perceive  how  their  employment 
would  seriously  interfere  with  the  effective  photographing  of  the 
painting  executed  by  their  means. 

At  Bradford  a  waggish  friend  gave  us  a  fanciful  description  of 
a  novel  application  of  the  property  of  fluorescent  bodies :  —  A 
young  lady  of  scientific  proclivities,  who  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  and  who  is  addicted  to  practical  joking, 
listened  attentively  to  Dr.  Gladstone’s  observations  on  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  had  carefully  noted  the  short 
discussion  which  followed.  She  reasoned  within  herself  thus: — 

“  If  solution  of  quinine  can  make  invisible  marks  upon  paper  which 
will  come  out  black  in  a  photograph,  it  ought  to  do  the  same 
when  applied  to  the  skin.”  She  then  procured  some  of  the  magic 
solution,  and  upon  her  fair  brow  she  painted  with  it  a  death’s  head 
and  cross  bones.  These,  of  course,  were  invisible  to  human  vision. 
Thus  prepared,  she  made  application  to  a  photographer  to  have 
her  portrait  taken.  All  went  right  until  the  operator  went  in  to 
develope  the  plate,  when  she  soon  heard  an  altercation  taking  place 
between  the  photographer  and  the  attendant  boy,  in  which  it  was 
evident  that  the  latter  was  being  charged  with  having  coated  an  old 
or  dirty  plate.  A  second  negative  was  taken,  with  this  result — that 
the  operator,  after  bestowing  a  puzzled,  affrighted  look  at  the 
lady,  rushed  downstairs  to  the  principal  of  the  establishment.  Both 
returned  to  the  dark  room,  and  a  third  negative  was  taken,  when  it 
became  evident  that  intense  excitement  was  being  produced  in  the 
dark  room.  After  making  an  excuse  to  the  lady  about  there  being 
electricity  in  the  atmosphere,  which  had  affected  the  chemicals,  she 
was  requested  to  sit  once  more.  Scarcely  had  the  plate  been 
developed  when  both  photographer  and  assistant  rushed  out  from 
the  dark  room  pale  and  excited,  and  explained  that  on  the  brow  of 
the  sitter  in  each  negative  was  emblazoned  the  insignia  of  the  King 
of  Terrors.  The  negatives  were  produced,  leaving  no  doubt  of  the 
fact.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  sitter  hinted  something  about 
not  being  disposed  to  be  made  a  fool  of  by  one  who,  she  was  satisfied, 
was  a  spirit  photographer,  and  that  she  for  one  would  not  allow 
herself  to  become  the  victim  of  such  absurdity.  This  upset  the 
philosophy  of  the  photographer,  who  earnestly  expressed  his  con¬ 
viction  that  she  was  an  emissary  and  personal  friend  of  the  common 
enemy  of  mankind.  “  I  shall  look  in  again  tomorrow,”  said  the 
lady  in  her  sweetest  tones,  “  if  you  promise  not  to  play  any  more  of 
your  silly  ghost  tricks  upon  me.”  “  No  !  not  for  ten  thousand 
worlds,”  exclaimed  the  artist,  “  shall  you  ever  set  foot  within  my 
studio  again  !  ”  “  Oh  !  ”  she  laughingly  rejoined,  “  I  shall  drop  in 
through  the  roof  and  visit  you  sometime  when  you  are  disengaged !” — 
and  with  that  she  departed.  “  I  knew  it !  ”  gasped  the  photographer. 
“  I  felt  a  kind  of  sulphureous  odour  the  moment  I  came  near  her. 

Send  to  my  good  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  S - ,  and  request  him  to 

come  immediately  and  offer  up  prayer  in  order  to  free  us  of  the  evil 
influences  remaining  after  a  visitation  from  one  whose  feet,  although 
clad  in  boots,  would,  if  examined,  have  been  found  to  be  cloven !” 

What  followed  our  friend  was  unable  to  narrate,  for  he  was  aroused 
by  Mr.  Glaisber’s  proposing  the  thanks  of  the  Section  to  a  gentle- 
*  man  who  had  favoured  it  with  a  paper  On  Lunar  Influences  of  Clouds 
and  Rain,  and  thus  his  reverie  was  rudely  disturbed  and  terminated. 


the  idea  of  making  the  collodion  does  not  hesitate  to  improve  it 
perhaps  only  by  the  small  chemical  manipulation  of  mixing  two 
samples  together,  when  the  improvement  is  manifest.  The  p}Toxy- 
line  in  one  sample  being  assumed  to  be  horny,  and  the  other  short 
or  powdery,  the  first  favours  a  structureless  film  besides  being 
sensitive,  if  it  has  been  bromised  with  that  intention.  The  short  or 
powdery  sort  gives  great  intensity  without  being  so  sensitive,  but  is 
easier  to  work  with,  giving,  as  it  generally  does,  a  clean  film,  in 
addition  to  the  advantage  of  obtaining  full  printing  density  in  the 
first  development.  The  structure  of  this  film  is  much  against  its 
use  in  making  transparencies  for  the  lantern. 

Dry-plate  workers  are  the  first  to  learn  or  rather  recognise  how 
much  depends  upon  the  nature  of  pyroxyline  for  the  special  and 
first  quality  to  be  looked  for — intensity.  However  well  and  care¬ 
fully  the  plates  are  prepared  a  prolonged  development  nearly  always 
results  in  defects  of  some  sort  or  other,  both  in  the  wet  and  dry 
processes,  although  in  a  dry  process,  as  long  as  the  development 
does  not  come  to  a  standstill,  it  is  generally  progressing  favourably 
towards  making  a  good  negative. 

It  was,  I  think,  Mr.  Blair,  in  the  “  Blair-Adams  ”  process,  who 
pointed  out  the  advantage  of  a  moderately-rapid  development ;  but 
recently  Colonel  &tuart  Wortley  has  advocated  a  particularly  strong 
alkaline  development,  and  with  very  favourable  results. 

The  first  and  last  difficulty,  it  is  evident,  depends  solely’  on  the 
nature  of  the  powdery  or  intense  nature  of  the  pyroxyline  employed 
in  making  the  collodion.  As  to  the  bromisingor  iodising  of  it,  no  in¬ 
telligent  operator  makes  much  of  a  mistake  in  this  respect ;  for  the 
change  that  is  brought  about  by  a  small  or  great  addition  of  one  or 
the  other  can  always  be  anticipated  with  some  degree  of  accuracv. 
Suppose  cotton  of  the  greatest  intensity  is  desired  and  obtained,  and 
collodion  made  up  with  the  necessary  iodising,  and  everything  found 
to  work  charmingly,  the  wisest  precaution  would  be  to  reserve  for 
future  use  samples  of  the  same  articles  used  in  its  manufacture. 
This  was  just  what  I  have  generally  done — to  find  that  chemicals 
that  have  earned  a  reputation  for  great  stability  often  have  little 
whims  that  are  difficult  to  understand. 

About  two  years  ago,  before  the  “  peripatetic  was  disgusted  with 
emulsion  work,  the  cry-out  was  for  high-temperature  cotton,  claiming 
that  collodion,  if  made  sufficiently  short  and  powdery,  would  be  found 
to  work  satisfactorily  without  requiring  it  to  ripen  by  age.  I  had 
always  regarded  as  a  necessary  condition  in  my  working  of  the  process 
that  months  at  least  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  collodion  to  be 
kept  before  attempting  to  prepare  plates  with  it.  I  tried  several 
samples  of  cotton  at  this  time  without  discovering  their  special  merits, 
excepting  one  sample,  which  came  up  to  my  expectations.  Collodion 
was  made  from  it,  and  within  three  or  four  days  I  had  developed 
nearly  a  dozen  first-class  negatives.  A  few  months  afterwards  a 
second  quantity  of  collodion  was  made  up,  with  something  like  the 
same  satisfaction  in  the  results  obtained  ;  the  portion  of  cotton  left 
was  stored  away  in  tissue  paper  and  darkness  until  about  two  months 
ago,  when  it  was  converted  into  collodion.  I  expected  that  I  should 
be  enabled  to  go  to  work  immediately,  but  was  sorry  to  find  the 
collodion  had  all  the  properties  of  that  made  at  a  much  lower  tem¬ 
perature,  being  very  sensitive  and  adhesive  to  the  plate,  but  difficult 
to  use  as  an  emulsion,  as  it  refused  to  flow  evenly  over  the  plate,  and 
taking  unkindly  to  the  intensifying  after  exposure.  The  finger  drawn 
through  a  plain  collodionised  plate,  instead  of  showing  a  crumbly 
edge  (the  test  for  short  cotton),  tore  away,  carrying  with  it  much 
more  than  was  expected.  Now  as  this  was  a  specially-prepared 
pyroxyline  from  one  of  the  leading  firms  accustomed  to  dispense 
nothing  but  chemicals  of  undoubted  purity,  one  would  naturally 
suppose  that  all  gun-cotton  is  more  or  less  unstable  if  kept  for  a 
considerable  time. 

My  experience  of  cotton  and  collodion  is  that  the  latter  is  fre¬ 
quently  spoiled,  much  more  so  than  supposed,  by  being  compounded 
with  an  inferior  cotton — perhaps  not  absolutely  made  useless,  but 
falling  very  far  short  of  that  which  is  capable  of  producing  perfect 
results.  I  have  had  many  hitches  in  collodion  manufacture,  and 
my  failures  have  always  resolved  themselves  into  a  question  con¬ 
cerning  the  pyroxyline. 

I  have  always  made  my  own  collodion,  and  frequently  the  cotton 
also ;  my  purchased  samples  of  the  latter  and  the  home-made 
article  have  alike  had  their  shortcomings.  Decomposition  of  my 
own  early-manufactured  article  has  resulted  so  by  imperfect  wash¬ 
ing,  for  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  left  in  the  cotton  in  the  presence  of 
damp  gives  it  a  parchmenty  and  horny  character ;  but,  as  I  have 
since  discovered  the  cause,  I  steer  clear  of  it  by  washing  all  one 
night  in  running  water  (a  paraffin  lamp  glass  or  two,  with  a  piece  of 
linen  tied  round  the  bottom,  is  just  the  article),  soaking  all  the  day 
and  washing  again  the  next  night.  I  did  not  approve  of  chemical 


SOLUBLE  COTTON  AND  COLLODION. 

The  manufacturer  of  collodion  does  not  always  produce  an  article 
of  uniform  quality,  although,  doubtless,  when  a  sample  has  produced 
superior  results,  when  used  for  portraiture  or  landscape,  the  formula 
for  making  it  up  is  adhered  to.  The  nature  of  the  change  brought 
about  by  the  addition  of  a  bromide  or  an  iodide  is  pretty  clearly 
understood ;  so  that  even  the  operator  that  would  be  intimidated  at 
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means  of  destroying  the  acidity— the  usual  wash  in  water  made 
alkaline  by  ammonia. 

The  Americans,  I  found,  made  their  own  collodion  as  a  general 
thing,  and  are  consequently  better  judges  of  what  would  be  likely  to 
make  a  first-rate  collodion  for  any  special  purpose  than  English 
operators  generally  are. 

About  five  or  six  years  ago  I  was  dealing  with  a  photographic 
chemist  who  supplied  gun-cotton  of  French  manufacture — a  very 
excellent  article  for  the  emulsion  process.  I  made  up  a  Win¬ 
chester  quart  of  collodion,  which  showed  unmistakable  evidence 
that  the  cotton  was  altogether  wrong  in  some  way ;  and,  after 
pointing  this  out  to  the  vendor  of  it,  I  was  told  that  one  large  jar  of 
the  article  had  become  entirely  useless  from  some  unknown  reason 
or  other. 

A  very  excellent  worker  of  the  collodio-bromide  process,  in  the 
report  of  one  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Society’s  meet¬ 
ings,  mentions  how  he  made  up  a  quantity  of  collodion,  using  certain 
bromides,  as  he  then  stated,  to  find  after  a  few  months’  keeping  it  be¬ 
came  exceedingly  thin,  when  he  added  five  or  six  grains  more  of 
pyroxyline,  and  it  was  ready  for  producing  good  negatives.  The 
question  of  the  peculiar  bromide  used  was  then  brought  under  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  but  I  now  think  it  a  vagary  peculiar  to  the  cotton  only. 

I  could  refer  to  innumerable  failures  in  collodion  manufactured 
both  by  myself  and  friends,  and  I  fully  believe  if  the  cotton  of  many 
of  our  commercial  makers  of  collodion  were  required  to  be  kept  for 
any  considerable  time  the  manufactured  article  would  not  be  so 
uniformly  good  as  it  is  proved  to  be  by  daily  practice.  But 
amateurs  and  professional  photographers  who  go  in  for  feeling  self- 
dependent  in  the  matter  of  collodion  should  certainly,  when  the 
proper  sample  of  cotton  is  secured,  give  it  an  additional  good 
washing  for  a  few  hours  (bear  in  mind  the  paraffin  lamp  glass, 
besides  wringing  it  between  a  clean  towrel) ;  place  it  to  dry  in  an  open 
work-basket  in  a  current  of  dry  air;  store  it  away  folded  in  paper 
first,  and  take  my  word  for  it  your  collodion  will  be  none  the  worse 
for  the  little  trouble  you  have  been  put  to. 

I  have  lately  made  some  collodion  from  a  cotton  which  I  am  told 
is  many  years  old.  4'  This  is  the  second  batch  I  have  begged  from 
my  friend,  and  I  have  given  him  timely  warning  that  I  am  likely  to 
visit  him  again  on  the  same  errand.  It  is  rather  powdery  in  its 
nature — good  alike  for  wet  and  dry  processes,  and,  after  a  month’s 
keeping,  good  for  the  emulsion  process.  I  have  recently  made  up 
some  from  this  cotton,  according  to  Mr.  Watmough  Webster’s 
formula  in  the  Almanac  of  The  British  Journal  of  .Photography, 
for  wet  landscape  work ;  I  want  nothing  better. 

Mr.  Stillman,  who  is  constantly  fishing  after  the  last  new  thing  in 
photography,  has  not  yet  got  hold  of  the  desideratum  in  emulsion 
work — intense  short  cotton — so,  at  least,  he  says  in  the  Journal. 

Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  tried  to  disabuse  my  mind  of  certain 
notions  in  the  emulsion  work  to  which  I  w^as  almost  wedded.  That 
collodion  must  be  kept  was  my  “  advanced”  view  ;  but  as  that  gentle¬ 
man  was  good  enough  to  send  me  a  sample  of  his  own  cotton,  and 
the  cotton  was  kind  enough  itself  to  produce  negatives  (good  ones)  a 
day  or  two  after  it  was  made,  I  have  ceased  to  be  boisterous  on  my 
old  notions  of  this  subject. 

I  know  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  cotton  for  a  specific  pur¬ 
pose,  and  I  also  know  that  the  very  clever  ones  occasionally  fail. 
Every  dealer  has  got  the  most  unquestionable  samples  of  cotton ;  yet 
so  eminent  workers  as  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  others,  prefer 
frequently  to  make  their  own,  in  preference  to  purchasing  it. 

My  gossip  about  cotton  and  collodion  may  be  useful  as  a  hint, 
doubtless,  to  some  forlorn  amateur  ;  but  the  question  may  be  asked — 
Why  allude  to  the  emulsion  process,  knowing  as  we  do  the  evident 
discomfiture  that  the  mention  of  an  emulsion  produces  on  the 
mind  of  the  “  peripatetic  ”  ?  I  can  only  answer,  that  the  pyroxyline 
suited  for  emulsion  work  is  the  right  sort  for  the  collodio-albumen, 
or,  in  fact,  every  other  dry  process  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

John  W.  Gough. 


VARNISH  FOR  RETOUCHING  UPON. 

The  retouching  of  negatives  has  now  become  so  general  that  it  may 
be  said  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  a  good  artist’s  requirements,  and 
much  study  has  been  given  to  the  best  means  of  producing  har¬ 
monious  and  pleasing  results. 

In  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Hamilton  (Mr.  Gutten- 
burg  s  artist),  yesterday,  he  told  me  that  he  had  prepared  a  simple 
substance  which,  when  applied  to  the  negative,  gives  it  a  fine  tooth 
for  either  brush  or  metal  pencil. 

*  V,  o  happen  to  know  that  the  cotton  referred  to  was  manufactured  to  be  used 
in  the  now  extinct  Wothlytype  process. — Eds. 


Take  three  ounces  of  spirit  of  turpentine,  and  put  in  it  half-an- 
ounce  of  finely-powdered  cuttle-fish  bone.  When  well  shaken  up, 
take  a  soft  pellet  of  cotton  rag,  and  moisten  it ;  then  gently  go  over 
the  varnished  negative  with  it.  If  it  streaks  too  much,  finish  with 
the  soft  ball  of  the  middle  finger.  This  will  impart  to  the  surface 
just  the  effect  wanted.  It  will  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
printing  powers  of  the  negative,  and  any  pencil  will  work  on  it  with 
ease. 

If  this  be  in  practice  by  many  already,  there  may  be  still  sorao 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  it. 

It  has  a  special  use  in  case  of  old  negatives  already  varnished, 
and  to  which  the  substances  in  the  market  for  such  purposes  are  not 

applicable.  John  Beattie. 

- - - 

ON  THE  CHEMICAL  EFFECTS  OF  LIGHT. 

No.  IT. 

Section  2. — On  the  Combinations  Produced  under  the  Action  of  Light, 
in  the  Presence  of  Chlorine,  Bromine,  Iodine,  or  Oxygen. —  Colouring 
Matters. 

We  have  referred  to  the  combination  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen, 
which,  when  mixed  in  equal  volumes,  takes  place  in  diffused  day¬ 
light,  but  not  in  darkness,  while  in  the  sun  the  action  takes  place 
with  detonation. 

So  great  is  this  affinity  between  chlorine  and  hydrogen  that  a 
gr£at  number  of  compounds  of  the  latter  body,  when  exposed  to  light 
in  the  presence  of  the  former,  are  decomposed,  with  production  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  of  secondary  compounds  differing  in  nature  as 
the  nature  of  the  hydrogen  compound  varies.  Nearly  all  the  carbo- 
liydrogens  are  so  decomposed,  such  as  marsh  gas,  olefiant  gas, 
benzine,  naphthaline,  &c.,  &c.  Under  the  same  influence  chlorine 
decomposes  alcohol,  and  its  derivatives,  the  various  ethers. 

Many  metallic  chlorides  which  are  capable  of  passing  to  a  lower 
degree  of  chloruration  act  upon  hydrogen  compounds  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  light  by  yielding  the  second  atom  of  chlorine  to  the  hy¬ 
drogen  of  the  compound.  Thus  the  perchloride  of  iron,  dissolved  in 
alcohol  and  exposed  to  solar  action,  deposits  oxide  of  iron,  while 
some  ethereal  compounds  are  formed.  We  shall  recur  to  these 
effects  in  treating  of  the  decomposition  of  metallic  compounds. 

Bromine  and  iodine  act  like  chlorine  towards  hydrogen  and  its 
compounds  under  solar  action,  but  with  less  energy.  In  this  respect 
bromine  is  inferior  to  chlorine,  and  iodine  to  bromine. 

Many  compounds  of  lead  are  sensible  to  the  solar  rays ;  among 
others  the  protoxide,  which  under  this  influence,  and  that  of  the  oxy¬ 
gen  of  the  air,  passes  to  a  higher  form  of  oxidation.  This  action 
takes  place  under  white  and  blue  glass,  but  not  under  red  or  yellow. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  interesting  observation  was  made  by  Becquerel 
that  a  sheet  of  paper  covered  with  protoxide  of  lead,  which  had  be¬ 
come  partly  coloured  by  the  action  of  the  more  refrangible  rays  of 
light,  became  partly  decolourised  under  the  action  of  rays  passing 
through  red  and  yellow  glass ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  experiment 
has  not  been  repeated.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the 
effect  was  really  due  to  an  action  the  reverse  of  the  first,  as  appears 
to  be  the  case  with  guaiacum,  as  we  shall  see  below.  This  interesting 
substance,  as  is  well  known,  becomes  green — or,  when  pure,  blue — 
under  the  influence  of  light,  and  this  would  appear  to  be  due  to  a 
process  of  oxidation  like  that  of  oxide  of  lead.  This  is  true  not  only  of 
many  metallic  compounds  which  oxidise  or  pass  to  a  higher  state  of 
oxidation,  but  it  is  also  true  of  many  organic  bodies  which  may  be 
said  to  be  burnt  (oxidised)  under  the  same  action. 

That  resin  of  guaiacum  becomes  coloured  under  the  influence  of 
light  was  observed  by  many  experimenters,  but  it  was  Wollaston 
who  first  analysed  the  action  of  the  various  coloured  rays  upon  this 
substance. 

Paper  treated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  guaiacum  has  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  which  becomes  first  greenish  and  then  bluish  green 
under  the  action  of  oxygen  and  of  the  violet  and  other  more  refrangible 
rays;  and  this  colour  is  destroyed  under  the  less  refrangible  red 
and  yellow.  Is  this  decolouration  due  to  a  simple  deoxidation  and 
return  of  the  colour  to  its  pristine  state  ?  Or  is  it  a  complete  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  colouring  matter  ?  The  latter  would  appear  to  be  the 
case,  but  further  proof  is  required. 

Biot  has  shown  that  the  active  principle  of  guaiacum  resin  is  a  sub¬ 
stance  which  becomes  blue  in  the  air  under  the  action  of  light,  and 
that  it  only  appears  green  in  consequence  of  that  principle  being 
mixed  with  a  certain  yellow  substance  which  is  inactive.  These 
two  substances  are  easily  separated ;  for  the  yellow  is  readily  soluble 
in  water,  while  the  matter  which  becomes  blue  requires  alcohol  for 
its  solution.  By  treating  the  powdered  resin  or  rasped  wood,  first 
1  with  hot  water  until  no  more  yellow  colour  is  obtained,  and  then 
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with  alcohol,  we  easily  obtain  the  active  colouring  principle  in  a 
comparatively  pure  state.  This  tincture  may  be  employed  to  prepare 
sheets  of  paper  which,  when  placed  under  a  negative,  yield  proofs 
in  blue,  more  or  less  pure,  according  to  the  degree  to  which  the 
successive  treatments  in  water  and  spirit  respectively  have  been 
carried. 

The  greater  number  of  organic  substances  undergo  analogous 
effects  ot  oxidation  under  the  influence  of  light,  and  yield  products 
more  or  less  stable  according  to  their  nature.  The  greater  number 
of  the  colouring  matters  fixed  upon  the  textile  fabrics  by  dyeing 
and  calico  printing  are  known  to  fade  under  the  action  of  light,  and 
we  shall  see  subsequently  which  are  the  rays  which  cause  this  action 
the  most  readily. 

Chevreul,  in  the  course  of  his  extensive  researches  in  dyeing,  has 
made  an  exhaustive .  series  of  experiments  upon  these  substances 
under  the  action  of  light,  of  atmospheric  agency,  of  an  atmosphere 
of  hydrogen,  &c.  He  found  that  many  of  the  most  fugitive  dyes 
might  be  kept  exposed  to  light  for  two  years  if  in  vacuo,  so  that  their 
ordinary  instability  is  essentially  due  to  oxidation. 

The  action  of  light  upon  the  essential  oils  is  of  a  similar  character, 
oxygen  being  absorbed  and  combined  with  the  oil. 

M.  Jodin  found  oil  of  lavender  and  spirits  of  turpentine  to  be  so 
acted  upon.  He  also  found  that,  while  an  alcoholic  solution  of  tannin 
might  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  time  in  darkness  in  an  open  vessel,  it 
was  decomposed  rapidly  when  exposed  to  light  under  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorophyl — the  green  colouring  matter 
of  leaves-— likewise  oxidises  in  light;  so  that  this  substance,  which, 
under  the  empire  of  the  vital  force,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  light, 
burns  like  most  other  vegetable  substances  when  separated  from  the 
living  tissues  which  contained  it  and  exposed  to  the  same  agency. 

The  change  in  the  solubility  of  bitumen  of  Judea  under  the 
influence  of  light,  as  we  shall  subsequently  see,  is  also  a  change 
of  the  like  nature. 

The  siccative  oils  are  another  class  of  substances  similarly 
influenced.  The  Abbe  de  Laborde  has  utilised  this  action  to  pre¬ 
pare,  by  means  of  boiled  linseed  oil  and  oxide  of  lead,  a  sensitive 
varnish,  and  has  applied  it  to  the  photographic  engraving  of  copper 
plates.  Tartaric  acid  and  other  similar  substances  have  also  been 
found  to  undergo  oxidation  in  light;  so  that  we  may  deduce  from 
the  numerous  instances  quoted — and  many  more  may  be  added — 
the  general  law  that  the  action  of  light,  and  particularly  of  the 
more  refrangible  rays  which  compose  it,  determines  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  with  one  or  more  of  the 
constituents  of  the  greater  number  of  organic  colouring  matters, 
and  of  numerous  other  organic  bodies  submitted  to  it. 

To  those  who  would  repeat  these  experiments  the  most  useful 
instrument  will  be  found  in  the  tube  figured  in  our  last  number.  A 
sample  of  the  substance  operated  upon  is  placed  in  this  tube  with 
the  drawn  ends  open.  Another  sample  is  placed  in  a  similar  tube 
which  has  been  exhausted  by  the  air-pump,  or  in  which  the 
atmospheric  air  has  been  replaced  by  another  and  inert  gas,  such 
as  nitrogen  or  hydrogen,  the  results  being  compared  after  exposure. 
Or  one  portion  of  the  substance  is  placed  in  this  tube  and  exposed 
to  light,  while  another  and  similar  tube  containing  a  similar 
specimen  is  kept  in  darkness,  and  the  results  likewise  compared 
after  a  known  interval  of  exposure. 

Section  3. — Decompositions  Produced  under  the  Action  of  Light. — 
Compounds  of  Silver,  Gold ,  Platinum,  Mercury,  Iron,  &c. — Organic 
Substances. — A  vast  number  of  substances  are  known  to  be  decom¬ 
posed,  wholly  or  in  part,  under  the  influence  of  light;  but  we  shall 
treat  here  of  those  only  which  give  the  most  precise  or  best-established 
results.  In  general,  salts  of  metals  which  are  subject  to  several 
degrees  of  oxidation*  are  impressionable  when  in  the  state  of  peroxide  ; 
for  they  have  a  tendency  to  pass  to  a  lower  degree  of  oxidation  under 
the  influence  of  luminous  agency.  Sometimes  this  action  takes  place 
when  exerted  upon  the  body  in  an  isolated  state,  but  more  frequently 
when  mixed  with  organic  substances.  The  action  is  most  certain 
when  the  body  added  is  capable  of  taking  from,  or  yielding  to,  the 
substance  experimented  upon  one  of  its  elements,  and  in  many  cases 
the  action  only  takes  place  by  the  aid  of  such  added  substances. 
Under  this  head  are  included  all  the  agents  known  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher  under  the  terms  “  developer,”  “  accelerator,”  &c.,  &c. 

The  physical  condition  of  an  impressionable  or  sensitive  body  has 
a  marked  influence  upon  its  degree  of  sensitiveness.  Thus,  of  the 
haloid  salts  of  silver  obtained  by  precipitation,  the  chloride  and 
bromide  are  the  most  sensitive,  the  iodide  less  so.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  these  salts  are  prepared  on  the  surface  of  a  strip  of  silver 
by  the  vapours  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  the  iodine  is  most 
sensitive,  the  bromide  less  sensitive,  while  the  chloride  gives  pecu¬ 


liar  effects,  which  we  shall  refer  to  subsequently.  But  if  iodide  of 
silver  be  exposed  for  an  extremely  short  time  to  the  vapours  of 
bromine  or  chlorine,  then  the  impressionable  layer  is  capable  of 
becoming  sixty  times  more  sensitive  than  before  such  exposure. 
When  precipitated  also  the  degree  of  humidity  has  a  decided  effect 
upon  their  sensibility. 

Silver  Compounds. 

The  compounds  of  silver  are  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  of 
all  known  bodies  acted  upon  by  light. 

The  oxide  of  silver,  even  when  isolated  and  spread  upon  a  strip  of 
glass,  is  sensitive  and  blackens  in  the  light,  being  probably  reduced 
wholly  or  partially.  Hunt  states  that  the  complete  reduction  can 
only  be  effected  by  the  addition  of  an  organic  body. 

Chloride  of  Silver. — The  action  of  light  upon  this  substance  is  well 
known,  but  not  the  nature  of  that  action.  In  the  case  of  the  chloride, 
at  least,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  action  is  essentially  chemical, 
the  chloride  Ag  Cl2  losing  one  equivalent  of  chlorine  and  passing  to 
a  lower  degree  of  chloruration,  Ag  Cl.  This  effect  is  entirely  special 
to  light }  for  under  the  action  of  heat  the  dry  chloride  simpl}*  fuses 
without  decomposition. 

The  compound  Ag  C — that  is,  the  black  subchloride  of  silver — 
having  been  obtained,  is  it  capable  of  undergoing  further  reduction  to 
the  metallic  state  by  an  exposure  sufficiently  intense  and  prolonged  ? 
Becquerel  is  of  opinion  that  this  further  action  may  take  place,  but 
liis  experiments  scarcely  justify  the  deduction.  We  shall  recur  to 
this  subject  in  our  next  article. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

Bv  a  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

A  stereopticon  entertainment  was  given  by  Mr.  Black,  of  Boston, 
to  the  members  of  the  American  Convention.  So  saith  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  that  body  when  last  in  conclave  assembled.  I 
should  rather  like  to  have  some  explanation  of  the  stereopticon,  if  it 
be  an  instrument,  and,  above  all,  of  the  reason  why  it  came  to  be 
designated  a  “  stereopticon.”  Without  doing  great  violence  to 
etymology  I  may  assume  that  by  this  word  is  meant  a  solid  pro¬ 
jection — at  any  rate  the  word  “  stereos”  is  associated  with  solidity; 
but  to  project  on  a  screen,  a  la  magic  lantern,  a  picture  which  may 
be  considered  stereoscopic  is  an  illusion.  A  few  years  ago  a  gentle¬ 
man  possessing  more  tact  than  knowledge  announced  that  he  had 
caused  the  images — statuary,  for  example — in  the  magic  lantern  to 
be  projected  upon  a  screen  in  stereoscopic  relief.  This,  he  said, 
was  done  by  having  two  lanterns,  and  putting  in  each  of  them 
one  of  a  pair  of  stereoscopic  transparencies,  both  of  these  being  pro¬ 
jected  simultaneously  upon  the  screen.  The  result  was,  according 
to  the  narrator,  that  a  single  picture  was  produced  having  all  the 
solidity  arising  from  a  union  of  the  two  in  the  stereoscope.  The 
simple  man  was  talking  about  something  with  which  he  was  entirely 
unacquainted.  Stereoscopic  solidity  can  only  be  produced  in  the 
head — brain,  if  you  choose — of  the  person  who  examines  two  dissi¬ 
milar  views  of  any  particular  thing.  These  views  must  be  formed 
upon  each  retina  in  all  their  dissimilarity,  a  different  one  by  each 
eye  ;  the  optic  nerve  and  brain  do  the  rest.  The  only  way  by  which 
a  stereoscopic  effect  could  possibly  be  produced  by  the  lantern  would 
be  to  project  two  dissimilar  views  of  a  subject  side  by  side  upon  a 
screen,  and  let  these  two  pictures  be  made  to  coalesce  b}'  examining 
them  through  a  pair  of  spectacles  composed  of  a  pair  of  prisms.  In 
this  way  only  can  a  stereoscopic  view  be  thrown  upon  a  screen  so  as 
to  retain  its  character  for  solidity.  From  what  I  have  heard  respect¬ 
ing  the  stereopticon  it  is  merely  a  magic  lantern,  and  nothing  more ; 
hence  I  conclude  that  the  title  is  a  misnomer. 

Observing  in  your  “  Answers  to  Correspondents  ”  that  you  allude 
to  the  arresting  of  the  progress  of  cracking  of  the  negative  film,  I 
am  tempted  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  way  to  cure  a  negative  that 
is  already  cracked.  I  am  the  happy  possessor  of  several  negatives 
which  have  cracked  to  a  very  great  extent.  Now,  every  intelligent 
photographer  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the  best  way  to  cure 
cracks  is  to  rub  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool  well  charged  with  lampblack 
over  the  face  of  the  negative.  It  is  a  funny  remedy,  to  be  sure, 
and  quite  upsets  one’s  philosophy,  and  for  this  reason — a  crack  on  a 
very  delicate  part  of  the  film,  when  filled  up  and  rendered  invisible  by 
the  use  of  the  cotton  rubber,  takes  up  no  more  lampblack  than  suffices 
to  make  the  crack  of  the  same  density  as  its  faint  surroundings ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  the  crack  is  formed  in  a  portion  of  the 
negative  absolutely  dense,  it  then  absorbs  so  much  pigment  as  to 
make  it  quite  as  dense  as  the  dense  neighbourhood  in  which  it  is 
ocated.  How  is  this?  May  it  not  be  caused  by  the  greater  thickness 
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of  the  collodion  film  in  the  intense  portions  of  the  negatives  than  in 
those  portions  in  which  very  little  silver  is  deposited,  and  which  are 
therefore  physically  thin  and  optically  feeble  ?  This  is  a  topic  for 
future  consideration ;  what  I  wish  to  say  just  now  has  a  more 
practical  bearing.  It  is  this : — In  some  cracked  negatives  the  fissures 
are  so  wide  as  to  set  at  defiance  the  friendly  efforts  of  the  cotton 
wool  rubber  to  rub  them  out  of  existence.  A  few  days  since  I  acci¬ 
dentally  found  that  a  negative  of  this  hind  shows  a  becoming  respect 
for  the  action  of  the  fleshy  part  of  the  end  of  the  finger.  .1  was 
operating  upon  a  negative  in  which  the  cracks  were  staring  like  the 
apertures  in  miniature  earthquakes,  and  the  more  I  rubbed  in  the 
lampblack  with  the  tuft  of  cotton  the  wider  they  seemed  to  grow,  as 
if  defiant  of  such  efforts.  In  despair  I  resolved  to  change  my  carbon 
and  rubber,  so  I  applied  my  fingers  to  the  inside  of  the  chimney  and 
then  applied  it,  with  much  mental  objurgation,  to  the  negative,  when, 
behold !  the  wide,  gaping  cracks  disappeared  as  if  by  magic,  and  in 
less  than  a  minute  there  was  not  one  to  be  seen.  The  deduction  to 
be  drawn  from  this  is  too  obvious  to  necessitate  my  stopping  to  point 
it  out. 


HOW  TO  PACK  DRY  PLATES  AFTER  EXPOSURE. 

A  consideration  of  much  importance  to  dry-plate  workers  is  how 
to  pack  safely  their  exposed  but  undeveloped  plates.  Several 
methods  are  used,  but  all  more  or  less  troublesome,  and  requiring 
boxes. 

I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Brook  who  suggested  india-rubber  bands 
placed  round  the  ends  of  each  alternate  plate.  This  is  a  good  plan;  but 
the  difficulty  of  getting  bands  that  will  not  snap  when  stretched  over 
the  sharp  edges  of  the  plates,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
difficulty  of  adjusting  them  without  damage  to  the  film,  is  a  trouble 
with  which  only  those  who  have  tried  them  are  fully  acquainted. 

Necessity  suggested  to  me  the  following  method,  which  I  think 
■will  be  found  thoroughly  efficient  and  easy  of  application  : — Procure 
some  sheet  india-rubber  {wide  india-rubber  bands  will  do) ;  cut  them 
into  lengths  equal  to  their  widths,  which  will  form  small  squares,  and 
divide  these  squares  diagonally  from  corner  to  corner.  The  result  is 
small  triangular  pieces,  to  the  shorter  sides  of  which  apply  a  little 
cement,  and  fasten  two  together.  A  cap  is  now  formed,  which  can 
be  expeditiously  fitted  over  the  corners  of  the  plates.  Every  alter¬ 
nate  plate  can  be  so  capped  without  danger  to  the  film  or  trouble  to 
the  photographer.  Place  the  negatives  in  say  half-dozen  or  dozen 
bundles,  with  a  bit  of  thin  wood  at  the  top  and  bottom  the  same  size 
as  the  plates;  cord  them  together;  wrap  them  up  in  yellow  or  any 
light-tight  paper,  and  you  have  a  compact  package,  superior  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  ordinary  travel. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  dealers  would  supply  the  caps  ready  made  at 
a  trifling  cost ;  until  they  do,  home-manufactured  ones  answer  every 
purpose,  and  take  much  less  time  to  make  than  to  describe. 

Edward  Dunmore. 


THE  NEGATIVE  NITRATE  OF  SILVER  BATH. 

Among  the  communications  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Convention  -were  the  two  following,  the  first  of  which  contains 
the  matured  experience  of  Mr.  Black  with  the  acid  nitrate 
bath : — 

THE  ACID  NITRATE  BATH. 

You  may,  perhaps,  feel  interested  to  know  the  circumstances  which 
first  brought  this  bath  into  use.  Several  years  ago,  when  the  cele¬ 
brated  “bromide  patent”  case  was  on  trial,  and  when  evidence  was 
being  taken  in  Boston  by  the  attorneys  for  the  defence,  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  ascertain  if  we  could  not  do  as  well  without  the  use  of 
the  bromides  as  with  them.  To  test  this  question  I  prepared  a 
quantity  of  collodion  and  substituted  chlorides  for  the  bromides,  using 
the  ordinary  silver  bath  of  the  strength  of  about  forty  grains  to  the 
ounce.  After  several  trials  pictures  were  made  of  Mr.  Howson,  the 
attorney  having  charge  of  the  case,  and  also  of  Mr.  Wilson,  our 
worthy  Secretary.  The  pictures,  for  those  days,  were  esteemed  quite 
good,  and  could  not  be  distinguished  from  those  made  by  the  ordinary 
mode  of  working.  These  experiments  were  so  successful  that  I  felt 
e  ncouraged  to  proceed  further  with  them,  and  soon  found  that  the 
strength  of  the  silver  bath  and  the  amount  of  acid  used  changed  the 
results  in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  I  found  that  a  silver  bath  of 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  grains,  when  made  very  acid  with  nitric 
acid,  gave  much  better  results  than  stronger  or  neutral  baths  ;  in  fact, 
that  almost  any  result  could  be  produced  by  adding  more  or  less  acid. 
For  example :  if  I  wish  to  prepare  a  bath  to  copy  lines,  as  for  an  en¬ 
graving,  where  intensity  only  was  required  I  used  only  a  small 
quantity  of  nitric  acid ;  but  if  I  desired  to  make  negatives  from  life, 


or  objects  from  which  I  desired  to  secure  delicate  shadows,  I  added 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  acid,  which  had  the  practical  effect  of  short¬ 
ening  the  time  of  exposure,  and  of  softening  the  shadows  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  An  excess  of  acid,  however,  made  the  negatives 
flat,  feeble,  and  difficult  to  intensify  by  the  ordinary  treatment. 

There  is  not  probably  a  person  present  who  has  not  in  his  expe¬ 
rience  found  himself  making  some  of  his  best  pictures  after  he  bad 
used  his  bath  for  a  long  time,  and  when,  of  course,  it  had  become 
very  much  weakened  and  full  of  iodide  of  silver.  In  my  own  ex¬ 
perience,  many  years  since,  when  I  often  used  a  bath  up  to  sixty 
grains,  my  very  best  effects  were  produced  when  I  supposed  the  Lath 
exhausted  and  unfit  for  further  use. 

In  the  early  days  of  collodion  negatives  we  considered  it  indis¬ 
pensable  to  have  our  silver  bath  of  at  least  sixty  grains  to  the 
ounce ;  but  today  no  one  thinks  of  having  a  bath  much  stronger  than 
thirty  grains  to  the  ounce. 

In  printing  the  old  formulae  required  something  like  eighty  grains 
of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce,  while  at  present  thirty  grains  are 
considered  ample. 

In  both  the  negative  and  the  printing  bath  the  general  tendency 
of  late  as  been  to  use  much  less  silver  than  formerly.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  bromide  of  silver  emulsion  process,  and  you  will  observe 
what  a  very  small  quantity  of  silver  is  required  to  produce  a  good, 
strong  negative,  and  generally  without  the  employment  of  any  free 
silver  in  developing.  Of  the  silver  we  use  in  our  negative  baths  but 
an  exceedingly  small  percentage  really  goes  to  make  the  negative 
picture.  The  effects  produced  by  a  weak  or  strong  bath  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  more  of  a  mechanical  than  of  a  chemical  nature ;  and,  by 
the  way,  I  wish  to  say  that  this  is  a  matter  which  I  think  has  been  too 
much  overlooked  by  a  vast  majority  of  our  fraternity.  I  believe  that 
the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  a  plate  depends  much  more  upon  the 
structure  of  the  film  than  on  the  precise  proportion  of  the  chemicals 
used  or  the  particular  kind  of  sensitive  salts  employed. 

As  the  result  of  many  careful  experiments  I  have  found  but  little, 
if  any,  difference  in  the  various  iodides  and  bromides  used,  other 
things  being  equal.  Several  years  ago  I  prepared  a  gallon  of  collo¬ 
dion,  and  divided  it  equally  in  thirty  bottles.  I  sensitised  it  by  be¬ 
ginning  with  all  iodide  in  the  first  bottle,  adding  bromide,  and  reducing 
the  iodide  until  the  thirtieth  bottle  contained  all  bromide.  The 
result  was  truly  wonderful,  showing  a  very  wide  margin  where  no 
difference  in  sensitiveness  could  be  detected.  These  samples  of  col¬ 
lodion  were  carefully  tested  in  an  even  light  on  the  same  subject. 
Subsequently,  the  whole  lot  were  thrown  together  and  thoroughly 
mixed,  and  the  whole  worked  well. 

You  will  find  in  practice  that  a  soft,  spongy  collodion  will  always 
be  highly  sensitive,  for  the  reason  that  its  mechanical  constitution  is 
such  that  the  molecules  of  silver  move  more  freely  within  and 
throughout  it— that  is  to  say,  with  less  friction — and  re-arrange  them¬ 
selves  by  the  action  of  the  light  more  readily  than  they  do  when 
enveloped  in  a  tough  or  hard  collodion.  No  doubt,  a  part  of  the 
success  of  the  “  acid  bath”  is  due  to  these  facts;  for  the  great  quantity 
of  acid  tends  to  make  the  collodion  film  peculiarly  tender,  velvety, 
and  soft,  and  thus  affords  the  most  delicate  gradations  of  light  and 
shade.  I  will  give  you  the  formulae  for  collodion  and  bath  such  as 
I  am  now  working,  and  will  only  say  that,  like  all  other  formulae, 
they  must  be  used  with  judgment.  Chemicals,  particularly  soluble 
cottons,  are  not  always  uniform,  and  the  formulae  must  be  modified  to 
suit  varying  conditions.  For  general  work  I  use  collodion  made  as 
follows: — 

Alcohol .  9  ounces. 

Ether .  0  ,, 

Soluble  cotton . 108  grains. 

Iodide  of  ammonium .  18  ,, 

Iodide  of  cadmium .  18  „ 

Chloride  of  calcium  . 9  „ 

The  nitrate  of  silver  bath  I  make  of  twenty  grains  nitrate  of  silver 
to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  for  every  two  quarts  of  the  solution  add 
half-an-ounce  of  C.  P.  nitric  acid. 

The  amount  of  acid  used  must  depend  upon  circumstances.  You 
will  probably  require  more  acid.  I  often  use  as  much  as  two  ounces, 
or  more,  with  success  in  two  quarts  of  solution. 

To  develope  I  use  from  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  of  protosulphate 
of  iron  to  the  ounce  of  water,  with  enough  acetic  acid  to  cause  it  to 
flow  smoothly. 

All  practical  photographers  know  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  to 
give  an  exact  formula  that  will  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  expert 
operator.  The  foregoing  statements,  therefore,  are  given  only  as  a 
basis  to  be  managed  and  modified  according  to  circumstances ;  and 
allow  me  to  say  that  this  is  no  secret  process,  but  only  a  matter  of 
skill  to  make  it  uniformly  a  success. 
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I  do  not  recommend  the  “acid  bath”  because  it  is  cheaper  and 
requires  less  silver ;  for  that  which  gives  us  the  best  results  is,  in  the 
end,  the  cheapest  and  best.  What  we  are  all  aiming  to  do  is  to 
reproduce  on  paper  or  other  material  exactly  what  we  see  by  the 
eye  in  light  and  shade.  In  the  first  place,  we  should  reflect  that  it 
requires  many  years  of  constant  application  and  study  to  learn  to 
see  lights  and  shadows  as  they  actually  exist,  and  to  know  how 
materially  forms  are  altered  by  them.  To  utilise  such  knowledge 
after  it  is  acquired,  so  that,  at  least,  we  can  avoid  making  bad  worse, 
involves  long  practice  and  close  observation. 

I  do  not  imagine,  and  I  am  sure  you  do  not,  that  any  bath,  whether 
acid,  alkaline,  or  neutral — or  any|collodion,  whether  soft  or  hard — will 
enable  everybody  to  produce  just  such  a  portrait  or  other  picture  as 
may  be  desired;  for  such  a  result  must  be  attained  by  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  operator,  whatever  the  character  of  the 
chemicals  or  other  instruments  may  be  through  which  his  work  is 
accomplished.  But  what  I  wish  to  fix  upon  your  attention  is  the 
fact  that  with  my  “  acid  bath  ”  very  weak  in  silver  and  more  or  less 
strong  in  acid  I  can  and  do  not  only  take  pictures  quicker,  but  get 
also  a  softer  and  more  delicate  tint,  more  detail  in  the  lighter  portions, 
more  strength  in  the  darker  shadows— in  short,  nearer  to  nature  than 
what  we  usually  consider  a  good  photograph  made  in  the  ordinary 
way.  This  process  rests  entirely  upon  its  own  merits.  I  do  not  ask 
any  one  to  pay  anything  for  it.  I  can  only  reiterate  that  in  my 
practice  for  the  past  three  years  it  has  proved  uniformly  successful, 
and,  if  it  be  of  any  value  to  you,  you  are  all  perfectly  welcome  to 
use  it. 

In  all  these  experiments  there  was  a  very  wide  margin— indeed 
one-third,  at  least,  in  the  two  experiments.  I  could  scarcely  detect  the 
difference  in  the  work. 

Use  sufficient  acetic  acid  to  allow  it  to  flow  when  the  bath  is  new. 
It  will  take  less  acid  than  when  it  grows  older.  Then  gradually 
increase  the  quantity  of  acid  as  the  bath  is  used. 

The  amount  of  acid  depends  upon  circumstances.  It  is  made  acid 
purposely — a  small  amount  at  first,  but  afterwards  it  will  require  a 
good  deal  more.  A  solution  with  twenty  grains  is  a  very  high  per¬ 
centage. 

For  the  last  three  years  I  have  used  that  constantly,  and  have 
never  been  troubled  with  it.  I  have  never  been  troubled  with  the 
bath  full  of  iodised  silver  or  full  of  pinholes;  and  it  very  rarely 
crystallises.  Those  views  in  the  Rink  were  taken  with  the  acid  bath. 
Some  of  those  plates  were  coated  in  the  room.  Some  of  the  plates 
were  taken  out  without  any  preparation  to  keep  them.  I  had  some 
kept  an  hour  and  a-half,  and  then  developed  with  perfect  success. 
If  it  had  been  a  strong  bath  that  would  have  been  impossible  to  do, 
because  the  amount  of  evaporation  which  would  take  place  would 
have  crystallised  the  silver  all  over  the  plate.  I  predict  that  in  five 
years  to  come  the  majority  of  operators  will  use  the  acid  bath,  and 
not  use  the  neutral  baths  they  used  to  do.  The  tendency  is  the  other 
way.  I  admit  it  takes  some  courage  to  try  a  bath  like  that.  Mr. 
Klauber  assures  me  that  he  is  using  that  bath  with  great  success. 
To  use  his  own  language,  he  says  “he  is  acid  from  his  toes  to  his 
head.”  J.  W.  Black. 

THE  NEGATIVE  BATH:  ITS  PREPARATION  AND  SUBSEQUENT 
TREATMENT. 

In  offering  you  these  remarks,  at  the  request  of  our  President,  on 
my  method  of  preparing  and  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  negative 
bath  I  must  state  that  I  regard  a  new  bath  like — 

“New  honours  which  come  upon  us 

Like  our  strange  garments ;  cleave  not  to  their  mould, 

But  with  the  aid  of  use.” 

Take,  for  instance,  a  new  shoe:  it  pinches,  presses  on  our  corns, 
squeaks  when  we  walk,  &c.  It  has  grown  into  a  saying  with  us — - 
“  As  easy  as  an  old  shoe.” 

So  with  an  old  bath.  A  perfectly  new  bath  can  never  be  so  well 
“  iodised  ”  from  the  start  but  by  the  continual  dipping  of  plates,  and 
this  is  a  point  of  the  very  first  importance,  as  the  bath,  to  work  well, 
should  be  kept  on  the  verge  of  saturation  with  iodide  of  silver.  The 
first  dozen  or  so  of  plates  dipped  in  a  new  bath  are  apt  to  be  harsh 
and  wiry,  lacking  in  mellowness  and  bloom;  there  is  nothing  soft 
about  them. 

There  must  exist  a  certain  amount  of  harmony,  so  to  speak,  between 
the  bath,  collodion,  and  the  developer,  in  order  to  produce  the  finest 
chemical  results.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  never  (or  except  under 
extraordinary  circumstances)  make  and  use  a  new  bath,  preferring 
rather  to  strengthen  and  renovate  the  old  one. 

We  are  continually  advised  to  throw  down  the  old  bath  as  chloride, 
or  to  put  it  among  the  wastes,  and  recommended  to  make  up  a  new 
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one  rather  than  “  tamper  ”  with  the  old  one.  Against  this  I  must 
earnestly  protest ;  it  is  ruinous  and  extravagant  in  the  extreme.  My 
old  bath  has  been  renovated  and  “  tampered  with  ”  ever  since  I  made 
it  years  ago. 

The  bath-holder  should  contain  from  two  to  three  gallons  of  solu¬ 
tion  ;  certainly  not  less  than  one  and  a-half  gallon.  A  less  solution 
is  soon  out  of  order  from  a  great  variety  of  causes ;  and  the  loss  in 
silver  is  much  greater  in  proportion  in  renovating  a  small  bath  than 
a  larger  one. 

I  have,  on  former  occasions,  written  at  some  length  and  placed  great 
stress  on  the  necessity  of  procuring  pure  nitrate  of  silver  and  pure 
water  for  the  bath.  This  has  been  done  more  for  the  benefit  of 
learners  and  beginners — making  great  allowance  for  their  inex¬ 
perience — and  have  thus,  perhaps,  gone  to  extremes,  which  will 
hardly  be  necesssary  at  the  present  moment. 

I  doubt  much  whether  any  impurity  in  the  nitrate  of  silver — such 
as  you  would  be  likely  to  buy,  or  even  make  for  yourselves — nor  in 
the  water,  would  have  any  injurious  effect  if  the  bath  be  prepared 
in  the  manner  I  shall  describe. 

Therefore,  take  the  nitrate  of  silver,  such  as  it  may  be,  and  draw 
the  water  directly  from  the  tap,  from  the  river,  or  from  melted  ice ; 
you  need  not  be  particular. 

Dissolve  the  silver  in  the  water  until  the  hydrometer  indicates  that 
the  solution  contains  twenty  grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water. 

Next  dissolve  iodide  of  ammonium  and  bromide  of  cadmium — say 
twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  each — in  three  or  four  ounces  of  water,  and 
add  this,  a  little  at  a  time,  to  the  solution.  It  will  be  observed  that 
a  whitish-yellow  precipitate  takes  place.  This  is  iodide  and  bromide 
of  silver,  formed  by  what  is  known  as  “  double  decomposition  ;  ”  for 
the  iodine  in  the  ammonium  and  the  bromine  in  the  cadmium  com¬ 
bine  with  the  silver  in  the  solution,  forming,  as  I  have  stated,  iodide 
and  bromide  of  silver,  whilst  the  ammonium  and  the  cadmium  com¬ 
bine  with  the  nitric  acid  of  the  silver,  and  form  nitrates  of  ammonium 
and  cadmium,  which  nitrates  dissolve  in  the  solution. 

The  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  thus  formed  will,  however,  be 
dissolved  upon  shaking  the  solution,  and  must  be  added  until  the 
solution  refuses  to  take  up  any  more.  This  may  be  known  by  the 
solution  turning  milky,  and  the  excess  of  iodide  will  be  precipitated. 
The  solution  is  now  saturated,  and,  after  thorough  shaking,  must  be 
filtered,  that  this  excess  may  be  removed.  Filter  through  three  or 
four  thicknesses  of  Swedish  filtering-paper,  when  the  liquid  will  run 
through  perfectly  clear  (otherwise  filter  again),  whilst  the  excess  of 
iodide  will  remain  behind  in  the  filter. 

The  solution  is  now  placed  in  an  evaporating  dish  over  the  fire — 
a  gas  stove  will  answer.  As  soon  as  the  solution  begins  to  steam 
drop  in  a  piece  of  reddened  litmus-paper.  Next  make  a  solution  of 
aqua  ammonia,  one  part  to  six  parts  of  water,  and  add  this  to  the  solu¬ 
tion,  if  the  paper  remain  red,  a  little  at  a  time  (stirring  the  while), 
until  the  blue  colour  of  the  litmus  paper  is  restored. 

As  the  ammonia  is  added  it  will  throw  down  a  dense  brown  pre¬ 
cipitate,  namely,  oxide  of  silver.  Finally,  allow  the  murky  solution 
to  evaporate  until  it  is  reduced  one-third  or  more. 

Whilst  the  solution  is  quietly  “  boiling  ”  I  will  give  the  reasons  for 
what  I  have  already  stated. 

1.  The  water  may  or  may  not  (more  likely  may)  contain  a  certain 
amount  of  impurity,  and  the  boiling  or  evaporating  causes  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  the  water  to  expand  or  separate,  and  thus  the  impurity  held 
in  solution  is  the  more  easily  separated  and  thrown  down. 

2.  The  bath  is  purposely  made  up  so  weak  in  order  to  allow'  of  this 
amount  of  boiling  and  yet  not  carry  it  beyond  the  normal  strength, 
namely,  thirty  grains.  Again :  a  strong  solution  of  silver  tends  to 
prevent  the  elimination  of  impurity,  more  so  than  a  weaker  one. 

3.  Though  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  are  insoluble  in  water,  yet 
they  are  soluble  to  a  certain  extent  in  water  containing  nitrate  of 
silver  in  solution,  the  solubility  of  the  iodide  increasing  with  the 
strength  of  the  solution  ;  consequently,  when  the  solution  is  saturated 
at  twenty,  and  afterwards  boiled  up  to  thirty,  it  will  be  but  two-thirds 
saturated,  w'hich  is  the  amount  desirable  at  the  outset.  It  will  be 
evident,  then,  from  what  I  have  stated,  that  if  this  (“  iodising”)  be 
neglected,  and  plates  dipped  in  such  solution,  coated  with  iodised 
collodion,  the  iodide  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  would  be 
attacked  by  the  silver  solution,  and  be  in  a  measure  dissolved.  Thus 
we  have  taken  the  precaution  to  partially  saturate  the  solution. 

4.  The  solution  is  filtered  in  order  to  remove  the  excess  of  iodide 
before  boiling,  otherwise,  though  saturated  at  twenty  grains,  it  would 
as  it  boiled  increase  in  strength  and  dissolve  still  more,  leaving  the 
bath  completely  saturated  at  thirty.  Now  we  do  not  want  this  abso¬ 
lute  saturation,  because  as  we  continually  dip  plates  each  plate 
introduced  carries  in  more  iodide,  which  cannot  be  dissolved,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  solution  is  already  full ;  therefore,  the  excess  of  iodide 
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will  be  precipitated,  and,  floating  about  in  the  bath,  become  lodged 
on  the  surface  of  the  plates,  covering  them  with  fine  crystals,  which 
eventually  give  rise  to  pinholes. 

5.  The  ammonia  is  added  to  the  solution  in  order. to  make  it  alka¬ 
line,  because  if  the  solution  be  at  all  acid  (which  it  might  be  from 
the  silver  salt),  this  acid  dissolves  organic  matter,  and  thus  holds  it 
in  solution,  preventing  the  impurity  from  being  thrown  down  during 
the  boiling.  .  . 

G.  The  ammonia  is  added  after  the  “  iodising,  because,  Plough 
ammonia  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
water — hence  the  dense  precipitate,  oxide  of  silver-— yet  it  is  abun¬ 
dantly  soluble  in  the  solution  if  the  latter  contain  nitrate  of  ammo¬ 
nium,  which  it  now  does  ;  for  you  will  remember  when  we  “  iodised” 
with  iodide  of  ammonia,  I  told  you  to  bear  well  in  mind  that  we 
formed  nitrates  of  ammonia  and  cadmium,  which  nitrates  were 
dissolved  in  the  solution. 

As  the  boiling  progresses  we  shall  find  that  a  great  quantity  of  fine 
black  matter  resembling  sand  will  be  thrown  down,  and  which 
deposits  itself  on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  dish.  This  is,  for  the 
most  part,  organic  matter  (impurity)  and  oxide  of  silver.  When 
one-third  or  more  is  boiled  away  suffer  the  solution  to  cool.  When 
perfectly  cold  it  must  be  tested  as  to  strength  in  silver.  If  less  than 
thirty  and  more  than  twenty-five  it  will  answer.  If  more  than  thirty 
reduce  to  this  with  water.  Now  filter  it. 

No  attempt  must  ever  be  made  to  filter  the  solution  until  it  is 
absolutely  cold,  otherwise  it  will  very  likely  not  run  through  perfectly 
clear,  but  carry  some  impurity  with  it,  and  thus  you  will  have  lost 
your  labour. 

Next  add  nitric  acid,  chemically  pure,  little  by  little  (shaking  the 
solution  after  each  addition),  until  it  turns  blue  litmus  paper  red. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  bath  working  slow  on  account  of  the  acid; 
that  is  nonsense.  Give  it  a  liberal  dose. 

I  should  be  very  sorry  to  show  disrespect  to  anyone  whose  opinion 
differs  from  mine,  nor  do  I  intend  to  do  so.  I  only  wish  to  express 
my  own  very  forcibly  in  regard  to  “sunning”  the  bath.  That  is  all 
bosh !  It  can  possibly  do  no  harm  and  does  some  good;  but  half-an- 
hour’s  boiling  is  worth  a  year’s  “sunning.” 

Finally,  add  about  one-third  of  an  ounce  of  alcohol  to  every 
gallon  of  bath  solution.  The  bath-holder  may  now  be  filled,  and  the 
solution  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  until  next  day. 

Now  that  you  have  your  new  bath  made,  never  make  another. 

Elbert  Anderson. 
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Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Oct.  9 . 

Manchester  (Annual  Meeting) . . 

Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  open-air  meeting,  the  last  of  the  season,  was  held  in  the  ancient 
town  of  Elie,  in  Fife,  on  Wednesday,  the  28th  ult.  The  day  was  very 
fine,  although  almost  too  hot  to  be  pleasant,  especially  for  those  who 
work  large  plates,  and  have  to  carry  correspondingly  heavy  loads.  There 
seems,  however,  a  charm  about  our  art  that  spurs  its  votaries  on,  and 
enables  them  to  carry,  in  its  practice,  such  loads  sometimes  as  would 
make  a  porter  look  for  an  extra  sixpence. 

The  party  started  by  the  9.34  train,  and  proceeded  by  Granton  and 
Burntisland,  arriving  at  Elie,  through  the  beautiful  vale  of  Leven,  at 
12.20.  After  partaking  of  refreshments  at  the  hotel,  and  transacting 
some  ordinary  business,  including  the  admission  of  Mr.  T.  JBashford  as 
a  member,  it  was  arranged  to  begin  work  on  the  shore  at  Elie,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Ferrier,  artist,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
best  artistic  bits  on  the  coast,  to  work  their  way  along  to  St.  Monance, 
with  its  fine  old  church,  and  Newark  Castle,  where  they  were  to  be 
joined  by  Mr.  Henry,  the  inventor  of  the  famous  rifle  that  bears  his 
name,  who  was  to  drive  them  back  to  his  house  at  Elie. 

Elie  is  a  quaint,  quiet,  clean  little  place,  too  large  for  a  village  and 
too  small  for  a  town.  It  is  much  frequented  by  summer  visitors 
(“  bathers,”  as  they  are  locally  called),  and  the  inhabitants  seem  to  have 
nothing  to  do  but  keep  these  visitors  in  humour  and  play  at  golf.  It 
is  built  on  the  margin  of  a  pretty  bay,  and  extends  from  west  to  east 
considerably  over  a  mile.  At  the  cast  end  of  the  bay,  and  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  last  house,  stands  the  Lady  Tower — a  circular  ruin, 
built  on  the  point  of  a  large  projecting  rock,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  water  when  the  tide  is  in.  Around  this  is  grouped  in  most  pictu¬ 
resque  fashion  an  immense  variety  of  rocks  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
affording  an  endless  successson  of  work  for  both  painter  and  photo¬ 


grapher.  To  this  point  Mr.  Ferrier  first  directed  the  party,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  tripods  and  cameras  suddenly  sprung  up,  and  the  work  of 
the  day  began  in  earnest.  A  second,  and  even  a  third,  plate  was  expo, sod, 
and  still  new  beauties  were  being  discovered,  until,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  heat,  some  of  the  party  were  as  wet  as  if  they  had  been  having 
a  “dip”  without  the  usual  preliminary  undressing,  and  a  halt  was 
called  to  enjoy  the  cooling  effects  of  the  contents  of  the  “pocket  pistol.” 

Photography — even  dry-plate  photography — is  hard  work  when  there 
is  much  rock-climbing  under  a  burning  sun  ;  and  so,  after  some  dis¬ 
cussion,  it  was  resolved  to  leave  St.  Monance  for  some  other  day,  and 
to  remain  where  they  were  till  the  last  plate  was  exposed.  This  was  a 
wise  resolution,  as  a  tramp  of  nearly  three  miles  along  the  sand  under 
such  circumstances,  and  with  a  large  camera  and  eight  or  ten  plates,  i* 
sufficient  to  damp  the  ardour  of  even  the  most  zealous  amateur. 

There  was,  of  course,  the  usual  batch  of  lady  tourists  in  the  rauge  of 
every  camera,  always  anxious  to  get  into  every  picture,  and  generally 
spoiling  it  as  far  as  they  could  by  incessant  chattering,  tittering,  and 
moving  of  parasols.  It  would  be  very  desirable  that  somebody  should 
write  a  book  of  etiquette  for  the  use  of  the  fair  creatures,  so  that  they 
might  be  taught  that  it  is  not  good  manners  to  perch  themselves  in  the 
eye  of  the  camera,  or,  at  least,  having  done  so,  that  good  sense  requires 
them  to  remain  stationary  till  the  exposure  has  been  completed. 

After  the  last  plate  was  “fired  off’”  the  party  returned  to  Elie,  and 
found  that  Mr.  Henry  had  returned  from  St.  Monance.  They  were 
soon  seated  in  his  vehicle,  and  he  drove  them  to  his  own  house,  where 
heat  and  fatigue  were  soon  forgotten  in  the  good  things  set  before  them. 

In  proposing  the  health  of  the  party  Mr.  Henry  regretted  that  he 
had  not  got  notice  of  the  trip,  as  it  was  his  intention  to  have  shown 
them  in  a  more  thorough  way  what  Elie  could  do  to  entertain  strangers. 

Dr.  Nicol,  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  assured  him  that  he  had  done 
remarkably  well,  and  said  that  he  did  not  send  notice  because  he  feared 
the  party  would  have  been  much  larger  than  usual,  and  that  they  could 
not  think  of  visiting  him  in  such  numbers. 

Mr.  Henry  said  that,  so  far  from  that  being  a  l'eason  for  no  notice  of 
the  visit  being  given  to  him,  it  cut  the  other  way.  In  fact,  he  liked 
nothing  better  than  to  see  a  large  number  of  his  friends  enjoying  them¬ 
selves.  When  the  trip  was  first  spoken  of  he  had  hoped  that  the 
whole  two  hundred  members  would  turn  out,  and  that  he  had  intended 
to  put  a  portion  of  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house  under  canvas,  and  do 
the  thing  in  proper  style. 

After  spending  a  very  happy  evening,  Mr.  Henry  drove  them  back  to 
the  station,  where  they  said  “good  night!”  and,  after  a  pleasant 
journey,  reached  Edinburgh  at  10.30,  heartily  pleased  with  the  day’s 
proceedings,  and  full  of  hope  in  regard  to  their  plates. 


THE  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  discussion  on  the  negative  bath 
which  followed  the  reading  of  two  papers  on  this  subject,  which  will  be 
found  at  pages  472  and  473  in  the  current  number: — 

Mr.  Klauber  :  Two  years  ago,  when  I  met  Mr.  Black  at  Boston,  I 
was  very  happy  to  meet  him  and  get  acquainted  with  him.  We  had  a 
chat  about  acid  baths.  I  had  been  working  the  same  as  we  all  work. 
When  I  came  home,  to  use  an  expression,  1  found  my  boys  “in  the 
mud.”  Well,  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  take  my  forty-five  grain  bath 
and  reduce  it  to  about  thirty  by  pouring  in  water,  filtering  it,  setting  it 
out  in  the  sun,  neutralising  it,  and  then,  as  Mr.  Black  told  me,  used 
the  plain  acid.  I  took  for  the  gallon  of  solution  which  I  had  about  an 
ounce  and  a-half  of  nitric  acid.  My  operator  was  perfectly  astonished 
and  thought  I  had  ruined  my  bath.  After  putting  the  bath  back  I 
had  not  any  collodion  made  up.  I  used  the  old  collodion  I  had, 
although  it  looked  a  little  red.  I  coated  a  plate,  and  it  worked  a  good 
deal  better  than  it  worked  before.  I  thought  I  would  work  the  thing 
through,  and  I  put  in  some  more  acid.  I  found  the  acid  had  done  me 
good.  I  worked  the  bath  for  about  two  weeks  and  it  began  to  give  out, 
and  I  used  more  acid,  and  that  has  been  my  way  of  working  for  the 
last  two  years.  Whenever  I  find,  after  working  the  bath  for  three  or 
four  months,  that  it  gives  out,  I  take  it  out,  reduce  it,  filter  it,  neutra¬ 
lise  it  with  ammonia,  set  it  in  the  sun,  and,  after  it  has  all  settled  and 
filtered  again,  I  re-ipdise  it  and  put  acid  in;  and  I  have  not  had  a 
particle  of  trouble  since  I  have  been  working  the  acid  bath.  Further¬ 
more,  I  used  to  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  albumenising  the  plate  ; 
but  I  am  now  using  nitric  acid  for  albumenising  my  plates,  and  have 
not  had  a  particle  of  trouble  with  them.  They  all  come  out  clean.  I 
have  for  the  last  six  months  used  nothing  but  the  old  plates  from  a 
gallery  which  was  sold  out,  when  I  bought  the  old  plates.  I  used  half-' 
an-ounce  of  albumen,  twelve  ounces  of  water,  and  about  fifteen  drops 
of  nitric  acid.  I  wash  my  plates  first  in  nitric  acid  water,  rinse  them, 
flow  them  with  albumen,  and  have  no  trouble  whatever.  I  would  go 
on  and  state  a  little  further  that  I  am  using  acid  in  my  silver  bath  for 
the  paper.  I  am  using  an  acid  bath  for  silvering  my  albumen  paper, 
and  I  find  it  works  first-rate.  So,  as  Mr.  Black  says,  I  am  acid  from 
the  tip  of  my  toe  to  the  top  of  my  head,  and  I  shall  always  work  with 
the  acid. 

Mr.  Thorp  :  I  wish  to  make  a  remark  in  relation  to  Mr.  Black’s  able 
remarks  on  his  bath.  Perhaps  it  has  not  been  well  understood  what 
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the  action  of  this  acid  is  in  the  bath.  Mr.  Anderson  says  that  the  acid 
retains  the  organic  matter  in  solution.  I  conceive  that  that  is  just  the 
benefit  of  using  the  acid  in  the  bath.  The  organic  matter  in  the 
bath  can  be  retained  in  the  solution  ;  it  cannot  injure  the  plate.  It  is 
only  when  it  comes  in  excess  in  the  bath  of  what  the  acid  can  contain 
in  solution,  and  is  deposited  on  -the  surface  of  the  plate,  that  it  works 
the  mischief,  therefore  it  is  that  when  the  bath  begins  to  fail  he  adds 
more  acid.  The  reason  is  very  plain — there  has  been  so  much 
organic  matter  incorporated  into  the  bath  by  constant  use,  and 
there  is  a  greater  proportion  in  the  bath  than  the  acid  will  retain  in 
solution,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  add  more  acid  to  retain  it  in  solu¬ 
tion.  Tha.t  is  simply  a  point  which  has  not  been  well  understood  as  to 
the  action  of  the  acid  in  the  bath. 

Mr.  Richards:  I  would  like  to  ask  just  one  question.  I  would  like 
Mr.  Black  to  tell  us  the  method  of  cleansing  the  bath  when  it  gets  out 
of  order. 

Mr.  Black  :  In  the  first  place  the  bath  rarely  gets  out  of  order,  other 
things  being  in  good  order.  When  a  bath  has  become  exhausted  then 
is  the  time  that  it  gets  out  of  order.  We  rarely  let  a  bath  run  down 
lower  than  eight  grains  to  the  ounce,  consequently  it  does  not  get  out 
of  order  at  all. 

A  Member  :  How  do  you  test  it  ? 

Mr.  Black:  In  the  usual  way  by  the  hydrometer.  Generally  the 
silver  is  less  than  the  hydrometer  indicates,  owing  to  the  acid  in  it. 
When  the  bath  goes  down  very  low  we  take  the  bath  out  and  put  in  a 
new  one  without  doing  anything  but  adding  enough  silver  to  bring  the 
old  bath  up  to  twenty  grains,  adding  acid  in  proportion,  and  adding  the 
old  bath  or  part  of  the  old  bath.  We  save  that  for  redeveloping,  so 
the  bath  that  we  take  out  is  generally  not  lost,  but  used  for  redeveloping 
until  that  bath  becomes  exhausted  again,  and  that  is  done  over  and  over 
again.  I  do  not  use  filtered  water  for  my  bath  ;  I  take  common  water 
from  the  pipes  without  any  preparation  whatever.  This  water  is  com¬ 
paratively  pure ;  there  is  some  organic  matter  and  some  traces  of  iron 
in  the  water,  and  free  nitric  acid  must  be  used  very  weak.  It  has  a 
very  strong  affinity  for  organic  matter,  and  there  must  be  a  vast  amount 
of  it  in  my  bath  to  enable  me  to  put  so  much  nitric  acid  in  if  that  is  the 
only  chemical  effect  it  has.  I  have  not  tried  it,  but  would  be  willing 
to  take  distilled  water,  which  does  not  contain  any  trace  of  organic 
matter  in  any  way  whatever,  and  still  use  the  same  amount  of  acid  with 
the  same  effect.  I  have  used  that  so  long  that  I  feel  confident  that  is 
not  the  real  reason  of  the  taking  up  of  the  organic  matter  which  makes 
the  use  of  so  much  acid  possible.  We  generally  work  our  plates  so”  that 
they  will  require  little  redeveloping;  in  many  subjects  it  would  be  just 
right,  but  it  is  very  bad  to  be  overdone.  It  is  better  generally  to  let  it 
be  a  little  flat,  and  I  can  redevelope  and  get  along  with  a  higher  light ; 
and  those  that  are  in  the  shade  are  redeveloped— the  upper  part  of  the 
face  or  the  lower  part  of  the  face — with  careful  management.  I  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  modelling  in  large  pictures  by  my  skill  in  rede¬ 
veloping  thus.  I  have  redeveloped  parts  of  the  face  more  than  others. 

Mr.  Webster:  We  have  a  first-rate  subject  here  on  the  stand.  I 
wish  to  ask  him  a  question.  He  has  used  the  term  “redeveloping.” 
Will  Mr.  Black  please  explain  what  he  means  by  redeveloping,  and  how 
he  redevelopes  one  part  more  than  another  ?  The  question  is  now 
redeveloping. 

Mr.  Black  :  I  use  it  as  a  common  term  that  is  in  common  use.  It 
.  may  not  be  a  proper  term  to  use,  and  I  perhaps  have  misused  it. 

Mr.  Webster  :  I  wanted  to  get  an  explanation  of  the  redeveloping. 
I  want  to  get  out  Mr.  Black’s  idea  and  his  method  of  redeveloping.  I  take 
this  ground  about  it — that  redeveloping  is  a  repetition  of  the  first  deve¬ 
loping  ;  it  cannot  be  anything  else.  The  next  thing  is  strengthening. 
The  question  now  is — Does  Mr.  Black  strengthen  or  does  he  redevelope  ? 
— that  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Black  :  After  my  plate  has  had  the  first  development,  which  is 
allowed  to  continue  as  long  as  any  action  takes  place,  I  then  sometimes 
wash  it,  and  sometimes  I  do  hot.  I  then  take  a  little  of  the  developer 
which  I  have  been  using— of  the  iron  solution,  for  instance — in  the 
same  vessel.  I  take  a  little  of  that  and  pour  it  out  in  a  small  stream, 
after  I  add  a  little  weak  solution  of  silver  perhaps.  This  old  bath 
contains  eight  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  I  further  weaken  it  down  to 
three  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  put  more  or  less  than  that  in  as  experience 
teaches.  Suppose  that  this  negative  has  a  large  head,  and  suppose  that 
it  is  flat,  and  I  do  not  develope  much,  and  I  want  to  bring  a  high  light 
on  the  forehead,  I  take  this  weak  developer,  which  acts  slowly,  and  pour 
a  thin  stream  on  the  spot,  and  it  gradually  redevelopes.  I  have  done 
very  much  of  this  work.  When  you  let  it  strike  you  will  see  that  at  that 
point  it  will  redevelope  more  rapidly.  Sometimes  you  take  a  picture 
of  a  person  with  very  hollow  cheeks  ;  it  is  the  custom  with  many  to  put 
them  in  a  side  light,  and  throw  the  light  upon  the  cheeks  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  face,  and  in  the  hollow  parts,  where  the  lights  are  stronger 
than  down  here.  Sometimes  it  is  advisable,  and  you  want  to  obviate 
the  high  cheek  bones.  You  should  make  the  picture  a  little  flat,  and 
then  you  can  bring  out  a  little  stronger  light  without  injuring  the  rest 
of  the  picture  ;  it  is  quite  usual  to  do  this,  and  without  injury.  That 
is  what  I  call  redeveloping  the  picture ;  it  is  using  the  same  developer 
the  second  time. 

A  Member  :  How  strong  ? 


Mr.  Black:  Very  weak.  Use  an  ounce  or  two  ounces  of  the  iron 
solution  and  a  table-spoonful  of  the  silver  solution,  two  or  three  grains 
to  the  ounce.  If  I  want  to  bring  up  a  vigorous  action  I  make  the 
silver  solution  stronger,  and  use  more  of  it. 

A  Member  :  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  as  to  Mr.  Black’s  plan 
of  redevelopment.  When  Mr.  Black  redevelopes  with  his  old  bath  is 
there  plenty  of  acid  in  it  ?  I  would  like  to  ask  if  he  can  redevelope  as 
fast  and  as  often  with  acid  in  that  redeveloper  as  he  could  by  mixing 
up  plain  silver  and.  water,  have  it  neutral,  and  then  redevelope  with 
silver,  neutralising  it  by  adding  it  with  the  other? 

Mr.  Black  :  That  is  an  experiment  I  never  tried  comparatively ; 
that  is,  I  never  tried  both  ways  with  the  two  different  solutions.  1 
never  had  any  trouble  in  using  the  acid  solution  in  redeveloping,  so  I 
thought  some  of  you  would  like  to  have  it.  It  is  very  possible  you 
may  be  right  that  pure,  plain,  neutral  silver  would  do  better,  but  I 
should  think  it  would  be  very  likely  to  precipitate  quicker.  Now,  this 
weak  silver  I  take  from  the  bath  will  hold  up  quite  long  enough  to  do 
any  developing  you  wish;  but  sometimes  you  have  copies  which  are 
very  flat,  and  it  is  the  redeveloping  which  makes  them  worth  anything 
at  all.  You  redevelope  several  times  until  you  bring  them  up.  And,  as 
many  an  old  daguerreotype — we  used  to  take  them  years  ago,  when  we 
thought  then  the  highest  excellence  of  art  was  to  get  both  sides  as 
white  as  apiece  of  paper — is  brought  to  be  copied,  when  I  come  to  rede¬ 
velope  I  can  bring  out  the  shading,  which  was  scarcely  visible  in  the 
daguerreotype  itself.  That  question  of  silver  in  redeveloping  never 
occurred  to  me  whether  it  was  better  or  not  to  use  it  as  you  suggest. 

Mr.  Hesler  :  In  regard  to  developing,  redeveloping,  and  strength¬ 
ening,  I  have  used  iron  both  before  and  after,  and  have  had  various 
and  beautiful  results  ;  these  can  be  obtained  in  the  negative  if  the 
negative  is  full  of  detail  and  only  wants  a  little  strengthening,  and  you 
want  a  fine  deposit.  I  have  found  that  pyrogallic  acid,  or  using  the 
silver  with  acetic  acid,  will  give  you  any  amount  of  strength  you  may 
want,  and  in  any  part  of  the  negative,  by  taking  care  of  the  direction 
in  which  it  strikes  on  the  negative.  If  the  negative  lack  detail  you 
can  bring  it  up  by  developing  with  the  pyrogallic  acid  before,  with  less 
liability  of  staining,  any  amount  you  choose. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards:  I  can  endorse  Mr.  Hesler’s  experience  as  to  the 
value  of  pyrogallic  acid  for  redeveloping.  I  have  tried  iron  for  rede¬ 
veloping,  and  have  never  found  the  results  so  good  as  when  I  used 
pyrogallic  acid.  I  used  it  in  the  usual  way  before  or  after  fixing.  I 
think  not  the  least  part  of  its  value  is  that  it  gives  such  a  beauty  to  the 
non-actinic  colour.  I  think  the  former  may  with  the  pyrogallic  acid  re¬ 
developer  often  do  a  great  deal  too  much.  You  can  use  acetic  acid  if  you 
choose,  and  if  you  take  a  little  acetic  acid  and  a  small  portion  of  citric 
acid  you  will  get  a  much  better  print  than  in  using  the  iron.  The 
formula  is  one-half  grain  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  one  ounce  of  water, 
half-a-grain  of  citric  acid  to  the  ounce,  and  about  twenty  or  thirty 
drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  half-an-ounce 
of  acetic  acid.  There  is  another  point  that  may  be  new,  and  that  is, 
the  picture  should  be  well  made,  and,  in  the  next  place,  that  in 
taking  the  pictures  of  children  it  often  happens  that  you  get  the  lights 
before  you  get  the  shadows  out.  You  cannot  go  on  developing,  because 
you  make  the  picture  too  dense.  If  you  stop  and  expose  it  to  a  strong 
pyrogallic  acid  redeveloper,  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce,  you  can  work  up 
the  details  without  making  the  shadows  too  intense.  I  think  that 
little  hint  is  new  to  most  of  you,  and  if  you  try  it  I  think  you  will  be 
pleased  with  its  results. 

Mr.  Carbutt:  A  letter  was  handed  to  the  committee  on  the  Holmes 
and  Scovill  medals  too  late  to  be  acted  upon,  in  which  is  given  a  new 
method  of  pneumatic  development.  It  would  be  proper  to  read  it 
now.  The  idea  bears  closely  on  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Black  on 
redevelopment,  pouring  on  the  plate  the  developer,  and  thereby  its 
action  being  quickened.  It  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Ernst  Kruger.  By 
this  method  the  details  are  developed  quicker  and  with  more  clearness, 
and  designs  produced  whereby  lights  and  shades  are  brought  out. 
This  method  consists  in  the  following  operation : — Take  a  small  india- 
rubber  ball,  with  tube  attached  to  it,  and  direct  a  current  of  air  on  to 
the  deep  shadows.  By  this  operation  the  collodion  film  becomes  more 
sensitive,  and  the  development  goes  on  quicker,  whereby  greater  pre¬ 
cision  and  distinctness  is  given  to  the  details. 

Mr.  Thorp:  I  wish  to  make  an  explanation  of  a  remark  I  made 
before.  Mr.  Black  claims  that  in  my  remarks  made  in  regard  to  the 
action  of  the  acid  in  the  bath  I  say  that  the  action  of  the  acid  in  the 
bath  is  not  rendered  necessary  by  the  presence  of  organic  matter  unless 
the  organic  matter  becomes  in  excess  of  what  the  silver  will  itself  hold 
in  solution  ;  then,  indeed,  when  it  has  become  in  excess  of  that,  the 
addition  of  more  acid  becomes  necessary.  That  is  the  reason  why  a 
bath  that  has  once  failed  can  be  restored  to  working  order  by  the 
addition  of  acid.  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Black  is  working  with  perfectly 
pure  fused  nitrate  of  silver  and  pure  water,  and  a  good  negative  may 
be  made  from  a  solution  down  as  low  as  eighteen  grains,  and  I  have 
done  it  myself  from  a  perfectly  pure  and  as  nearly  neutral  solution  as  I 
could  get  it  of  fused  nitrate  of  silver  and  ordinary  collodion.  The 
benefit  arising  from  the  use  of  the  acid  is'  that  such  a  bath  as  that, 
after  the  taking  of  one,  two,  or  three  plates,  will  show  signs  of  failure 
because  it  is  too  weak.  If  working  with  acid,  then  the  addition  of  acid 
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clears  it:  up,  and  puts  it  in  good  working  order.  It  is  practically  the 
benefit  we  derive  from  the  use  of  Mr.  Black’s  formula. 


Cumspuntmue. 

A  Coloured  Miniature  Printed  by  Photopolyciiromy. — A  Day 
with  Mr.  Mawdsley. — Emulsions  versus  the  Bath. 

At  length  I  have  received  from  M.  Leon  Vidal,  of  Marseille,  a 
specimen  of  a  portrait  printed  by  him  in  colours,  by  his  new  process  of 
photopolychromie.  It  arrived  just  in  time  to  be  forwarded  to  one  of 
our  Editors  who  was  attending  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
at  Bradford;  so  I  posted  it  to  him  at  once,  with  a  few  explanatory 
remarks  respecting  the  process  very  hastily  written.  During  the  five 
minutes  that  I  had  for  the  examination  of  this  specimen— which  xvas 
the  first  that  M.  Vidal  had  ever  done  of  a  portrait — I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  not  only  a  very  remarkable  but  a  very  beautiful 
result,  particularly  for  a  first  attempt,  and  my  hopes  of  the  utility  of 
the  process  became  much  more  sanguine  than  they  were  at  first.  I  feel 
perfectly  sure  now  that  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  taste  and  perseverance, 
having  naturally  a  fine  eye  for  harmony  of  colour,  very  surprising  and 
splendid  results  may  be  achieved  in  this  way. 

A  chromophotograph,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  is  something  like 
a  chromolithograph  in  principle — that  is,  in  the  means  by  which  it  is 
produced;  but  it  has  this  noteworthy  advantage  which  I  beg  of  my 
readers  to  bear  in  mind,  viz.,  that  in  a  chromolithograph  the  various 
tints  are  flat  and  devoid  of  gradation,  whereas  in  a  chromophotograph 
each  tint  has  the  same  amount  of  gradation  as  that  part  of  the  negative 
from  which  it  was  printed.  It  is  very  important  to  bear  this  fact  in 
mind.  In  the  portrait  that  was  sent  to  me  the  gradations  of  flesh 
colour  in  the  face,  neck,  and  arms  are  beautifully  rendered,  much  more 
so  than  they  could  have  been  in  any  chromolithograph.  A  little 
consideration  will,  therefore,  convince  the  reader  that  from  this  circum¬ 
stance  alone  M.  Vidal’s  process  is  entitled  to  serious  consideration,  and 
that  high  hopes  may  rationally  be  entertained  of  it. 

That  gentleman  is  now  engaged  in  writing  a  pamphlet  descriptive  of 
his  process,  and  illustrated  with  a  specimen,  as  well  as  with  various  aids 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  work.  It  will  be  published  in  France,  and 
I  shall  probably  have  the  pleasure  of  translating  it  into  our  own  tongue. 
At  present  I  frankly  confess  there  are  some  little  points  of  manipulation 
which  I  do  not  clearly  understand,  so  that  I  will  not  touch  upon 
them  now  ;  but  I  am  promised  some  more  recently-executed  specimens 
and  further  particulars  shortly.  We  must,  I  think,  regard  this  new 
process  as  the  great  photographic  novelty  of  the  year,  thus  far ;  and  I 
hope  that  many  of  our  learned  friends  at  Bradford  may  have  been 
interested  in  the  specimen  sent  for  their  inspection,  for  it  is  no  ex¬ 
aggeration  to  say  that  this  little  portrait  in  colours  has  all  the  finish  and 
gradation  of  a  fine  miniature,  without  any  stippling  or  brush  marks. 
I  quite  expect  that  as  the  art  of  photopolychromy  advances  and 
improves  the  public  will  become  greatly  delighted  with  it  and 
surprised.  It  is  indeed  a  most  charming  novelty  in  photography. 

And  now  the  question  arises — and  it  is  a  most  important  one — whether 
lichtdruck*  may  not  be  employed  in  this  process  instead  of  carbon 
printing.  Why  not?  Suppose  a  print  in  coloured  ink,  from  a  gelatine 
film,  were  pulled  upon  a  sheet  of  tissue  paper  or  tracing  paper  which 
had  been  previously  coated  with  gum,  might  not  that  print  be  transferred 
to  a  final  support  by  pressing  it  into  contact  with  the  latter,  and  then 
dissolving  the  gum  with  warm  water,  and  thus  removing  the  tissue  or 
tracing  paper?  I  feel  nearly  sure  that  this  could  be  done,  and,  if  so, 
M.  Vidal’s  process  may  be  extended,  or  replaced  by  another  in  which 
the  printing-press  is  used  for  pulling  the  various  coloured  proofs,  instead 
of  exposing  each  separate  coloured  proof  to  light  under  the  respective 
clear  portion  of  the  negative.  This  would  render  the  process  about  as 
easy  as  chromolithography,  and  would  render  it  available  for  the 
production  of  large  numbers  of  coloured  photographs  at  a  cheap  rate. 
Depend  upon  it  there  is  in  this  suggestion  of  mine  the  germ  of  what 
may  some  day  be  developed  into  a  very  important  matter.  Time  will 
show.  We  have  lived  to  see  miracles  wrought  in  photographic  printing, 
but  greater  wonders  yet  may  be  in  store  for  us.  Fancy  photographic 
portraits,  landscapes,  and  seascapes  printed  in  all  the  charms  of  colour, 
fresh  from  the  palette  of  a  photographic  Rubens,  Turner,  or  Rembrandt ! 
Imagination  carries  us  forward  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  future 

*  Before  receiving  the  letter  containing  this  suggestion  vve  had  already  written  an 
articlo  on  tho  same  subject  showing  that  it  is  un  fait  accompli. — Eds. 


faster  than  mere  words  can  follow.  Photography  will  supply  the  details, 
whilst  colour  will  be  the  work  of  the  artist.  A  dozen  years  hence,  or 
less  perhaps,  chromophotography  may  bo  in  full  swing,  and  a  flourishing 
new  branch  of  industry  be  created. 

I  have  just  seen  at  the  house  of  a  friend  a  most  charming  series  of 
twelve  chromolithographs,  each  of  large  size,  and  containing  a  poem  on 
one  of  the  months  of  the  year,  surrounded  with  a  bouquet  or  garland 
of  the  flowers  then  in  season.  A  lady  amateur  artist  was  the  designer 
and  the  poet,  and  she  received  from  a  London  firm  two  hundred  guineas 
for  the  drawings.  They  were  evidently  made  and  coloured  with  great 
care  and  taste  from  clusters  of  natural  flowers  arranged  as  the  model. 
But  suppose  these  flowers  had  been  photographed  and  printed  in  colours, 
with  all  the  exquisite  forms  and  beautiful  gradations  of  the  originals, 
would  not  the  result  have  been  even  finer  still? 

But  let  no  one  suppose  that  chromophotography  will  be  easy  work. 
In  proportion  as  the  result  is  more  perfect  and  more  beautiful  than 
common  photography,  so  must  greater  taste,  skill,  and  time  be  consumed 
in  its  production.  We  have  all  seen  many  coloured  photographs  which 
were  horrid  daubs ;  and  I  tremble  to  think  what  the  new  process  may 
become  in  the  hands  of  any  man  whose  taste  has  not  been  educated  to 
a  high  standard,  or,  worse  still,  who  may  have  no  taste  to  educate. 

I  spent  a  very  pleasant  day  lately  with  Mr.  Mawdsley,  by  whom 
I  am  always  kindly  and  hospitably  received.  After  a  long  gossip  over 
dry-plate  processes  generally,  and  the  collodio-bromide  process  in  par¬ 
ticular,  we  proceeded  to  expose  and  develope  one  of  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley’s  new  rapid  dry  plates,  with  his  strong  alkaline  developer.  The 
two  halves  of  this  stereoscopic  plate  received  different  exposures,  the 
shorter  being  that  which  a  common  wet  plate  would  have  received.  The 
subject  was  Mr.  Mawdsley’s  usual  test  object,  viz.,  a  view,  including 
his  front  garden,  with  some  houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 
The  sun  was  shining  as  brightly  as  it  generally  does  in  autumn  in  the 
suburbs  of  a  large,  English,  smoky  town,  and  the  experiment  was  a  fair 
one  so  far  as  the  exposure  went.  There  was,  however,  one  slight  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  somewhat  marred  it  in  the  development,  viz.,  the  car¬ 
bonate  of  ammonia  solution,  saturated,  had  been  made  upwards  of  a 
year,  and  may  have  lost  some  of  its  strength,  whilst,  unfortunately, 
it  could  not  be  replaced  by  fresh  solution,  as  Mr.  Mawdsley  had  no 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  the  house,  since  he  has  abandoned  the  use  of  it, 
I  think  wisely,  in  favour  of  liquor  ammonia. 

The  developer  was  made  exactly  according  to  Col  oh  el  Wortley’s 
formula,  and  was  properly  applied  to  the  plates  according  to  his  instruc¬ 
tions.*  The  details  came  out  rather  slowly,  and  did  not  intensify  to 
sufficient  printing  density,  although  not  far  short  of  it.  The  develop¬ 
ment  may  have  occupied  perhaps  a  couple  of  minutes.  The  plate  was 
bright  and  free  from  fog,  and  all  the  details  of  the  dark  foliage  well  out 
in  that  half  of  it  which  had  received  the  shortest  exposure.  It  was  not, 
however,  a  good  negative,  oxving  to  a  considerable  amount  of  blurring, 
which  caused  the  sky  to  spread  very  badly  over  the  rest  of  the  view,  so 
that  the  roofs  of  the  houses  were  almost  obliterated.  The  plate  had  not 
been  backed  with  red  paint,  but  the  film  simply  stained,  which  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  an  insufficient  protection,  as  the  half  of  it  which  had 
received  the  shorter  exposure  was  certainly  not  over-exposed.  Mr. 
Mawdsley,  however,  did  not  attribute  the  fading  of  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  to  blurring,  but  rather  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  solarisation  with 
which  he  is  not  familiar  in  his  oavii  process. 

Colonel  Wortley  will,  I  am  sure,  thank  me  for  stating  thus  candidly 
the  result  of  our  experiment,  since  he  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  explain 
it  by  a  few  words  in  a  letter  to  this  J  ournal.  But  if  not,  it  Avill  put  him 
on  his  mettle  tojdiscoverthe  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  plate.  Nothing  of 
the  sort  would,  I  am. confident,  have  occurred  in  my  bath  process,  since 
the  effect  was  quite  new  to  me,  and  must  have  proceeded  from  some 
foreign  substance  added  to  the  emulsion,  or  some  peculiarity  in  the  pre¬ 
servative. 

A  few  months  ago  Mr.  Mawdsley  prepared  for  me  a  batch  of  experi¬ 
mental  plates,  made  with  a  view  to  extra  rapidity.  A  day  or  two  before 
I  left  Redon  for  England  I  tried  one  of  them,  and  found  it  extremely 

*  We  have  a  word  to  say  here.  Colonel  Wortley  has  over  and  over  again  warned  those 
who  develope  his  plates  not  to  use  an  old  or  decomposed  solution  of  carbonate  of  am¬ 
monia,  but  to  enrploy  exclusively  fresh,  good  solution.  We  emphatically  endorse  this. 
The  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  the  key  to  the  position  ;  hence  when  we  read,  as  stated 
above,  that  our  experimentalists  used  a  solution  that  “  had  been  made  upwards  of  a 
year,  and  may  have  lost  some  of  its  strength,”  we  are  at  no  loss  whatever  to  discover 
the  cause  of  the  imperfect  success  attending  their  efforts.  If  Colonel. Wortley  can 
throw  more  light  upon  the  matter  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  it ;  but  we  imagine  that 
he  will  give  an  unhesitating  negative  to  Mr.  Sutton’s  remark  that  “the  developer 
was  made  according  to  Colonel  Wortley’s  formula,  and  was  properly  applied  to  the 
plates  according  to  his  instructions.” — Eds. 
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sensitive — nearly  as  much  so  as  Colonel  Wortley’s  most  rapid  plates — 
but  with  this  difference,  that  printing  density  was  easily  obtained  with 
the  common  alkaline  developer.  The  negative  was  particularly  soft 
and  good,  and  had  the  peculiar  yellow  colour  which  is  characteristic  of 
albumen  or  gelatine.  Mr.  Mawdsley  very  kindly  made  no  secret  of  the 
mode  of  preparation  of  the  plate.  The  preservative  was  alkaline  gela¬ 
tine,  such  as  I  recommended  in  my  pamphlet  three  or  four  years  ago ; 
and  the  emulsion  was  made  with  a  full  dose  of  nitrate  of  silver,  but  used 
shortly  after  it  was  mixed,  so  as  to  contain,  I  apprehend,  a  little  soluble 
bromide  still  unconverted — a  condition  which  appears  to  me  to  be  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  production  of  good  work,  precisely  as  Major  Russell  has 
always  declared  it  to  be. 

Mr.  Mawdsley,  I  may  add,  has  no  faith  at  all  in  emulsions  which 
have  been  kept.  He  invariably  finds  the  results  inferior  to  those 
obtained  with  fresh  emulsion.  He  prefers,  for  his  own  use,  the  alkaline 
gelatine  preservative,  but  does  not  prepare  his  commercial  plates  in  this 
way,  because,  in  general,  amateurs  prefer  a  rather  denser  negative, 
which  will  print  easily  and  safely  in  a  strong  light,  to  a  soft  and  har- 
monius  one,  such  as  is  given  by  the  above  preservative  and  an  extra¬ 
rapid  film. 

There  is  but  little  difference  either  in  quality,  sensitiveness,  or  general 
appearance  between  negatives  upon  Mr.  Mawdsley’s  extra-rapid  plates, 
prepared  expressly  for  our  two  selves  by  his  emulsion  process,  and  my 
bath  plates,  similarly  organified  and  of  medium  sensitiveness,  so  as  to 
be  about  equal  to  wet  collodion  plates.  I  allude  to  plates  which  have 
been  left  about  three  minutes  in  the  eighty-grain  bath.  Colonel 
Wortley’s  plates,  on  the  other  hand,  are  as  sensitive  as  bath  plates 
which  have  been  excited  by  a  ten  minutes’  immersion,  but  they  are 
comparatively  more  difficult  to  intensify.  Up  to  the  present  time  I 
have  never  seen  an  emulsion  plate  which  will  compare  with  a  bath 
plate  in  the  combined  excellence  of  exalted  sensitiveness  with  full 
printing  density,  and,  therefore,  regard  the  emulsion  process  as  inferior 
to  that  with  the  bath,  and,  so  far,  a  mistake. 

I  am  persuaded  that  if  those  gentlemen  who  now  prepare  com¬ 
mercial  dry  plates  by  the  emulsion  process  were  to  give  it  up  in  favour 
of  the  bath,  they  would  be  taking  a  step  ahead  of  their  present  practice. 
It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  nitrate  bath  gets  out  of  order  in  the 
bromide  process  as  it  does  in  the  ordinary  wet  process  ;  and  after  some 
years  of  experience  I  really  know  of  no  difficulty  in,  or  practical  objection 
to,  the  bromide  process  with  the  bath.  The  more  I  see  of  it  the  more 
I  am  in  love  with  it.  Emulsions  may  possibly  find  a  use  in  the  future, 
but  so  far  as  we  have  yet  gone  they  have  done  us  no  good  whatever. 
My  hope  of  them  now  lies  in  their  possible  application  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sensitive  sheet  gelatine.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

September  27,  1873. 

— 4 — 

GELATINO-BROMIDE  EMULSION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  following  are  the  particulars  of  an  experiment  I 
made  lately,  which  gave  me  results  so  much  above  my  expectations  that 
I  venture  to  send  you  this  for  the  benefit  of  those  having  time  and 
inclination  to  follow  the  matter  up  ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  by  another 
spring  we  shall  have  (we  have  it  now,  but  only  as  a  secret)  what  I  have 
long  wished  for,  viz.,  a  plate  quite  certain,  and  giving  collodio -albumen 
definition  with  coWodao-bromide  rapidity. 

I  have  made  only  one  experiment,  which  was  as  follows  : — Take  of — 

Sheet  gelatine . . .  20  grains. 

Distilled  water  .  .  1J  ounce. 

Roll  the  gelatine  up,  and  thrust  it  through  the  neck  of  a  two-ounce 
bottle,  then  add  the  water,  place  the  bottle  (without  a  cork)  on  the 
oven  top  until  the  gelatine  is  dissolved,  after  which  put  twenty  grains 
of  bromide  of  cadmium  into  the  solution  of  gelatine,  and  shake  until 
the  bromide  is  dissolved;  then  into  a  three-ounce  bottle  (covered  with 
thick  paper  to  prevent  the  light  passing  through)  pour  one  drachm  of 
distilled  water,  and  into  this  thirty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  cork 
the  bottle,  and  shake  until  the  silver  is  completely  dissolved,  then  add 
three  drachms  of  absolute  alcohol ;  afterwards  add  the  bromide  and 
gelatine  solution  by  degrees,  well  shaking  after  each  addition.  When 
all  is  mixed  the  emulsion  is  simply— 

Gelatine  .  20  grains.  ' 

Distilled  wafer  .  1|  ounce. 

Cadmium  bromide .  20  grains.  _  2  ounces 

Nitrate  of  silver .  30  ,,  "of  emulsion. 

Distilled  water  .  1  drachm. 

Absolute  alcohol  .  3  drachms. 

A  stereo  plate  was  coated  with  the  above  and  placed  level  for  about 
an  hour,  when  it  had  set,  but  was  not  thoroughly  dry. 

Exposed  in  this  condition — one  half  fifteen  seconds,  the  other  thirty 
seconds — and  developed  with  pyro-ammonia  and  bromide  of  potassium, 


as  a  collodio-bromide  plate,  the  thirty  seconds’  half  was  a  very  paS' 
sable  negative  indeed. — lam,  yours,  &c.,  O.STENDO  NON  OSTENTO. 
September  29,  1873. 


PLATE-HOLDERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  plate-holder  designed  by  Mr.  Hummerston,  and 
described  by  you  in  the  number  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  of  Sept.  19th,  is  almost  identical  with  one  made  for  me  by  a 
local  carpenter,  about  three  weeks  ago,  after  a  design  of  my  own.  I 
enclose  you  a  rough  drawing  of  it,  which  will  help  to  make  the 
description  more  clear. 

Mr.  Hummerston’s  form  has  one  fatal  objection,  common  to  all  the 
plate-holders  that  I  have  seen,  viz.,  the  long  leg  cuts  right  through  the 
centre  of  the  pdate,  and  thus  prevents  a  careful  examination  at  the  most 
critical  part  of  the  picture.  It  also  has  the  points  of  contact  at  each 
corner.  It  was  to  obviate  these  inconveniences  that  I  contrived  the  one 
I  now  use.  You  will  see  that  it  allows  of  a  clear,  uninterrupted  view 
of  the  ivhole  plate — a  most  obvious  advantage ;  and  the  plate  is  held  at 
each  side,  near  the  middle,  by  two  V_pieces»  instead  of  at  the  corners. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that,  from  loosening  of  the  film  and  other 
causes,  one  wishes  to  pour  on  and  off  at  a  particular  corner.  This  can¬ 
not  be  done  with  any  form  of  holder  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
except  the  pneumatic,  and  this,  of  course,  is  open  to  the  first-mentioned 
objection.  There  was  one  made  by  M.  Lejeune  some  years  ago,  but,  if 
you  happened  to  give  the  handle  a  “grip”  rather  stronger  than  was 
necessary,  you  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  plate  disappear  in  the 
developing  sink.  The  only  parts  that  can  get  out  of  order  in  the  one 
I  now  describe  are  the  elastic  bands,  and  these  are  easily  renewed.  The 
plate  is  held  so  firmly  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  shake  it  off,  and  can 
ouly  be  released  at  the  will  of  the  operator.  The  object  in  raising  the 
plate  a  little  above  the  framework  is  to  allow  of  the  developing  cup 
being  got  well  underneath. 

While  I  am  writing  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  to 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  especially  as  he  asks  for  information  as  to  what 
to  do  with  new  inventions.  My  advice  to  him  is — to  keep  them  to  himself. 
This  is  not  taking  very  high  ground,  it  is  true  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  course  open  to  auy  one  -who  does 
not  wish  to  be  involved  in  unpleasant  and  useless  correspondence.  If  he 
should  be  so  unwise  as  to  make  the  formula  for  the  printing  papers  and 
negative  process  he  speaks  of  public,  he  will  immediately  have  a  host  of 
busybodies  down  upon  him. 

If  Colonel  Wortley  really  wishes  to  allow  the  public  to  benefit  by  his 
researches  let  him  make  the  things  articles  of  commerce  and  make  the 
public  pay  for  them.  He  need  not  fear  about  making  any  money  by 
them.  Photographers,  as  a  body,  are  too  apathetic  as  regards  any 
advances  in  the  art  to  give  him  a  chance  of  doing  that.  As  for  myself, 
I  should  be  glad  to  be  allowed  to  take  this  opportunity  of  publicly 
thanking  Colonel  Wortley  for  giving  me  a  dry-plate  which,  although 
not  absolutely  free  from  defects,  yet  combines  sensitiveness  with  long- 
keeping  qualities  to  a  degree  that  I  had  well-nigh  given  up  as  almost 
impossible,  and  thus  enabled  me  to  get  pictures  such  as  I  had  hitherto 
sighed  for  in  vain.  I  have  worked  the  “  wet  ”  in  tbe  field  with  success  ; 
but  in  my  humble  opinion  it  is  not  (practised  thus)  to  be  compared  with 
these  uranium  plates  for  one  moment. 

Apologising  for  the  length  of  this  communication,  and  enclosing  my 
card, — I  remain,  yours,  &c.,  J.  'N  . 

Oxford,  September  24,  1873. 

[Mr.  Hummerston’s  holder  allows  of  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
whole  plate,  with  the  exception  of  two  thin  strips  across  the  centre ; 
for  the  body  or  centre  limb  of  the  holder  is  skeletonised,  so  to 
speak,  and  in  practice  scarcely  interferes  with  a  critical  examination 
of  every  part  of  the  plate.  The  holder  of  our  present  correspondent 
consists  of  a  square  framework  so  constructed  that  the  plate  is 
entirely  within  it,  and  is  held  by  two  studs  at  each  end.  All  things 
considered,  we  are  at  present  disposed  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
plate-holder  of  Mr.  Hummerston,  which  we  have  subjected  to  the 
test  of  practical  work,  and  find  that  its  advantages  are  really  greater 
than  its  inventor  lays  claim  to. — Eds.] 


DR  MARKHAM’S  REPLY  TO  COLONEL  WORTLEY’S  ATTACK 
UPON  HIS  VERACITY.  —  USE  OF  URANIUM  SALTS  IN 
COLLODION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  number  of  May  24th,  1S72,  I  gave  the  re¬ 
sults  of  some  experiments  upon  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  dry-plate 
process,  showing  how  minute  a  quantity  of  the  nitrate  of  uranium 
salt  (if  any)  remains  in  the  film  after  washing  the  plate,  and  observing 
that  if  the  increased  stability  were  due  to  that  salt  it  was  a  remark¬ 
able  instance  of  the  application  of  the  honiceopathic  principle  “  similia 
similibus  curantur ,”  inasmuch  as  the  “ethereal  solution  of  that  salt 
was  shown  by  both  Bucholz  and  Malaguti  to  be  of  most  unstable 
properties.” 
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In  your  issue  of  September  12th,  1873,  Colonel  Wortley  shows  that  the 
effect  of  my  fair  and  candid  criticisms,  based  upon  experiment,  and  giving 
authority  for  the  substance  of  the  statements  used,  were  still  rankling 
in  his  mind  fifteen  months  afterwards ;  and  he  proceeds  to  give  me,  if 
not  the  “lie  direct  ’’—the  term  used  by  you  when  calling  my  attention 
to  the  letter  in  question,  lest  my  numerous  engagements  should  pre¬ 
vent  me  seeing  it— -then  the  “lie  circumstantial,”  viz.,  that  “  Bueholz 
and  Malaguti  never  made  such  a  statement,  and  that  Dr,  Markham 
puts  words  into  their  mouths  which  they  never  used.  ” 

In  your  number  of  September  19th  I  referred  him  to  Gmeliris  Hand¬ 
book  of  Chemistry  (Watts’  translation),  vol.  iv.,  page  183,  as  my  authority 
for  the  substance  of  the  sentences  impugned. 

In  your  last  week’s  number  Colonel  Wortley  states  that  he  has  re¬ 
ferred  to  this  well-known  text-book,  and  he  admits  that  he  has  found 
it  stated  (on  the  authority  of  one  at  least  of  the  chemists  named)  that 
the  ethereal  solution  of  uranic  nitrate  cannot  be  exposed  to  sunlight 
without  decomposition,  nitrous  ether  being  formed  and  a  large  quantity 
of  uranic  acid  deposited.  Yet  Colonel  Wortley,  instead  of  apologising 
to  me  for  his  mistake,  descends  to  a  miserable  quibble  over  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  as  if  his  solution  of  uranic  nitrate  when 
added  to  the  collodion  did  not  become  to  a  great  extent  an  alcoholic 
solution  and  rot  an  ethereal  one. 

If  Colonel  Wortley  will  permit  me  to  use  the  same  freedom  with  him 
that  he  so  unceremoniously  uses  to  others,  I  will  say  that  when  he 
charges  me  with  putting  “words  into  the  mouths  of  these  eminent 
authorities,”  with  “  professing  to  make  quotations,”  he  makes  a  charge 
which  is  untrue,  and  he  makes  it  wilfully  and  gratuitously,  for  he 
knows  that  there  is  only  one  recognised  way  of  making  quotations, 
viz.,  by  the  use  of  inverted  commas,  and  he  had  a  printed  copy  of  my 
article  before  him  when  he  made  the  charge,  and  he  saw  no  inverted, 
commas.  I  gave  the  substance  of  the  matter  in  question,  and  did  not 
profess  to  give  the  words. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  nitrate  of  uranium  dissolved 
in  ether  is  a  more  dangerous  compound,,  unless  the  properties  are  known 
and  due  care  be  taken,  than  is  an  equal  bulk  of  gunpowder.  The  latter 
may  be  exposed  to  light  in  a  south  window  or  kept  in  a  closet  near  a 
flue  with  impunity  ;  not  so  the  former,  for  in  both  these  cases,  if  in  some 
bulk  and  in  a  full  vessel,  that  vessel  may  be  burst,  and  in  this  case  a 
highly  combustible  vapour  would  be  given  off,  which,  when  mixed  with 
a  certain  proportion  of  air  and  inflamed,  is  as  explosive  as  fire-damp. 
Every  bottle  should  have  a  label  with,  directions  that  the  solution  should 
be  kept  in  the  dark  and  at  a  low  temperature. 

But,  after  all,  le  j4u,  vaut  il  la  chandelle  ?  Is  uranium  nitrate  of  any 
use  in  collodion  ?  This  has  yet  to  be  proved. 

The  more,  however,  I  reflect  upon  the  matter  the  more  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  it  may  be  of  importance,  but  for  the  opposite  purpose 
to  that  for  which  Colonel  Wortley  added  it,  viz.,  instead  of  giving 
direct  stability,  to  give  instability,  and  thus  promote  that  very  change 
upon  which  the  sensitiveness  and  subsequent  keeping  qualities  of  the 
sensitive  emulsion  depend,  and  this  by  virtue  of  the  very  qualities 
ignored  by  Colonel  Wortley,  and  for  the  pointing  out  of  which  he  has 
made  this  ill-judged,  uncourteous  attack  upon  me. 

I  invite  Mr.  Stillman’s  attention  to  this  subject,  for  he  is  an  acute 
observer  and  careful  experimentalist.  I  know  that  at  present  he  looks 

upon  uranium  nitrate  in  collodion  as  so  much - -inert  matter.  Let 

him  consider  it  from  the  new  point  of  view  ;  let  him  add  a  portion  to 
some  freshly-made  collodion,  and  heat  a  small  portion  of  this  in  a  water 
bath,  with  due  precaution,  to  a  temperature  of  about  100°  F.  At  this 
temperature,  or  a  little  higher  (the  solution  being  diluted  with  alcohol 
and  ether  in  considerable  proportion),  the  uranium  salt  will  be  decom¬ 
posed,  and  nitrous  ether  formed,  its  presence  being  indicated  by  the 
agreeable  odour  peculiar  to  it.  It  is  possible  that  this  is  of  the  nature 
of  the  change  which  is  effected  by  time  and  the  action  of  nitric  acid  or 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  Mr.  Stillman  was  the  first  to  point  out. — I  am, 
yours,  Ac.,  George  Markham,  M.D. 

September  29,  1873. 


“TECHNICAL  EXHIBITION.” 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Will  you  kindly  permit  me  to  state  that  the  committee 
of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  pleased  with  the  success  of 
the  experiment  tried  last  session,  intend  holding  another  Technical 
Exhibition  this  year,  which  is  arranged  to  take  place  on  Thursday 
evening,  October  23rd  (two  days  after  the  opening  of  the  Photographic 
Exhibition),  when  novelties  and  inventions  may  be  exhibited  and 
explained. 

Communications  respecting  the  same  may  he  addressed  to  me. — I  am 
yours,  Ac.,  Edwin  Cocking,  Hon.  Sec. 

57,  Queen's  Road,  Peckham,  S.  E. , 

October  1,  1873. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

I  will  exchange  a  dark  tent,  with  tripod,  cistern,  and  tray  complete  (for  whole 
plates),  for  a  good  rolling-press  large  enough  for  cabinets.— Address,  W. 
Dakin,  Poplar  House,  Oak  Hill  Road,  Nether  Edge,  Sheffield. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 

A.  B.  C. — The  negative  is  a  little  loo  hard,  but  as  regards  lighting  and  general 
arrangement  it  is  excellent. 

Y.  Z. — We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  anything  that  is  said  by 
advertisers  in  their  trade  announcements. 

R.  Griffiths.— A  paper  on  the  subject  of  gelatine  in  the  printing  bath,  by 
Mr.  Henry  Cooper,  will  be  found  in  our  twelfth  volume,  page  G46. 

R.  G.  A. — The  cartes  are  quite  up  to  average  quality.  By  giving  a  little 
longer  exposure  and  less  intensification  they  will  be  softer  and  more 
harmonious.  With  respect  to  the  other  query,  we  may  state  that  any  hard, 
surfaced  paper  will  answer  quite  well. 

Photo.  (Greenwich).— Prints  upon  paper  may  be  coloured  by  powder  colours 
by  first  applying  a  varnish  to  the  print,  so  as  to  cause  the  colours  to  adhere. 
Varnish  of  this  kind  may  be  made  by  dissolving  a  minute  portion  of  Canadian 
balsam  in  spirits  of  turpentine. 

H.  B.  Berkeley.— We  imagine  that  chloride  of  calcium  will  prove  a  better 
desiccating  agent  than  sulphuric  acid.  The  latter,  however,  will  answer. 
Respecting  the  use  of  transfer  paper  as  a  backing  for  dry  plates,  it  is  our 
intention  to  try  it  on  the  first  convenient  opportunity. 

P.  R.— Good  lenses  are  accasionally  to  be  met  with  among  the  cheap  French 
sorts  ;  but  no  more  significant  comment  on  the  comparative  merits  of  English 
and  French  lenses  can  be  found  than  that  embodied  in  the  fact  that  most  if 
not  all,  the  leading  French  photographers  use  lenses  of  English  manufacture 

Tyro. — The  negative  arrived  broken  in  many  pieces,  owing  to  imperfect 
packing.  There  is  sufficient  left,  however,  to  show  us  that  you  have 
succeeded  very  well  indeed  with  the  gelatino-bromide  process.  With  one 
exception  it  is  the  best  negative  we  have  ever  seen  taken  by  gelatine 
as  a  substitute  for  collodion. 

M.  A — The  print  appears  to  have  been  toned  by  the  acetate  toning  bath  •  but 
as  it  is  impossible  to  tell  with  any  degree  of  certainty  by  what  agent  a' print 
is  toned,  we  only  give  this  as  a  probable  surmise.  For  toning  copies  of 
engravings  a  lime  toning  bath  is  by  many  considered  best ;  for,  Tf  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  favourable,  the  tones  obtainable  by  it  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  original  engravings. 

St.  Ola.— 1.  From  your  description  it  is  likely  that  the  negatives  are  too  thin 
If  you  could  send  one  for  examination  we  should  be  able  to  indicate  with 
exactness  all  its  shortcomings.— 2.  The  works  of  M.  Adara-Salomon  are  not 
of  equal  merit.  While  we  have  seen  numerous  works  of  his  which  possessed 
the  highest  degree  of  excellence  we  have  seen  obtained,  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  we  have  also  seen  portraits  on  which,  if  M.  Salomon’s  name  were  not 
mentioned  as  the  artist,  few  photographers  would  care  to  bestow  more  than 
a  passing  glance. 

Amf.rican  Reader. —  1.  The  object-glass  of  any  good  achromatic  microscope 
will  answer  for  producing  microphotographs.  The  best  power  with  which 
to  commence  experiments  is  what  is  termed  a  “  low  power  ’’-^-that  is,  from  an 
inch  to  two  inches  focal  length.— 2.  Microscopic  photographs  will  look  better 
if  printed  on  opal  glass  than  on  paper,  owing  to  the  greater  smoothness  of 
the  surface.— 3.  The  process  of  taking  pictures  on  blackened  tin  is  the  same 
as  that  employed  for  taking  collodion  positives  on  glass— a  description  of 
which  was  given  in  our  Almanac  for  the  present  year. 

Rev.  J.  B.  .  T.— The  separating  of  the  lenses  will  alter  the  focus.  No 
matter  in  how  small  a  degree  either  the  front  or  back  lenses  of  the  combina¬ 
tion  i3  unscrewed,  to  a  proportionate  extent  does  the  lens  cease  to  be  of  the 
same  focus  that  it  previously  was.  From  this  you  will  readily  deduce  the 
fact  that  a  pair  of  portrait  lenses,  or  cemented  combinations,  although  of  such 
slightly  different  foci  as  to  prevent  them  from  working  together  as  a  pair, 
may  be  completely  matched  in  respect  of  focus  and  size  of  image,  so  as  to 
produce  pictures  of  the  same  dimensions.  The  short  rule  that  we  would 
give  for  your  guidance  is  this  The  closer  that  the  lenses  are  mounted 
together— or,  m  other  words,  the  shorter  the  tube  in  which  they  are  placed— 
the  shorter  will  be  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  combination.  But  bear  in 
mind  that  by  shortening  the  tube  too  much  the  field  will  be  rendered  round 
and  the  marginal  definition  impaired. 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  October  1st,  1873. 

Observations  taken  at  406.  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 

_ These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8. 30  a.m. 
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THE  ASHES  OF  THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A  fortnight  ago,  when  about  to  leave  Bradford  for  Loudon  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  we  received  a  kindly - 
expressed  request  to  meet  the  members  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur 
Photographic  Association  under  circumstances  more  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  social  enjoyment  than  with  formal  science.  Accordingly, 
at  the  hospitable  board  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce,  of  Liverpool,  we  were 
privileged  to  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  a  number  of  gentle¬ 
men  whose  names  are  well  known  in  the  photographic  world,  but  with 
several  of  whom  we  had  not  previously  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
private  friendship. 

We  are  not  about  to  give  an  account  of  that  pleasant  meeting, 
but  will  convey  to  our  readers  a  suggestion  made  by  one  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  then  present,  Mr.  0.  R.  Green,  of  large-negative  celebrity. 
This  suggestion,  or  rather  piece  of  solid,  useful  information  came  to 
us  in  the  rather  surprising  form  of  the  question — “Do  you  know 
that  The  British  Journal  of  Photograph  r  may  be  immensely  useful 
to  photographers  even  after  its  being  burnt  and  reduced  to  ashes?” 
Now  that  we  believe  the  honoured  Journal  to  be  useful,  and  very 
useful  too,  to  photographers  while  in  that  substantive  form  in  which 
readers  are  most  likely  to  profit  from  its  contents,  cannot  be  open  to 
doubt;  but  as  to  the  manner  by  which  its  ashes  were  to  be  rendered 
useful  we  confess  we  had  no  idea  whatever  previous  to  the  festive 
gathering  to  which  we  have  referred.  The  explanation  is,  however, 
a  very  brief  one,  and  we  give  it  to  our  readers  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  in  which  we  received  it. 

When  printing  baths  become  discoloured  various  agents  are 
employed  in  order  to  decolourise  them.  Among  the  best  of  these  is 
the  substance  known  as  “China  clay”  or  “kaolin,”  which  consists 
almost  entirely  of  silicate  of  alumina.  At  the  present  period  paper 
is  adulterated  to  a  large  extent  by  the  admixture  of  clay,  and  hence, 
when  a  silver  bath  has  become  discoloured,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
organic  matter,  an  effectual  remedy  is  always  at  hand;  for,  in  the 
absence  of  kaolin,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  burn  any  good,  heavy¬ 
bodied  paper  and  shake  up  the  ashes  with  the  silver.  On  filtration 
it  will  be  found  to  have  become  pure  and  bright. 

This  little  bit  of  useful  knowledge  may  prove  beneficial  to  those 
"who  live  at  a  considerable  distance  from  a  photographic  chemist.  Of 
course  we  all  know  that  there  are  many  agents  by  which  the  bath 
may  be  decolourised,  among  which  may  be  named  animal  charcoal, 
camphor,  citric  acid,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  others.  Kaolin,  however, 
is  more  generally  adopted  than  any  other ;  and  many  of  our  readers 
will  be  pleased  at  being  made  acquainted  with  the  foregoing  very 
simple  method  of  obtaining  a  supply  with  no  greater  amount  of 
trouble  than  that  of  igniting  a  piece  of  any  heavy-bodied  paper. 


We  have  lately  had  some  interesting  remarks  from  Mr.  Sutton  on 
the  use  of  gelatine  for  negatives  as  distinguished  from  that  of  mica, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly,  though  of  course  erroneously,  called  “  talc.’’ 
The  proposal  of  Mr.  Sutton  is  to  form,  as  usual,  a  layer  of  gelatine 
on  the  film  of  collodion  just  as  in  the  ordinary  process  of  preparing 


a  piece  of  carbon  tissue,  and  then  to  peel  off  the  glass  plate.  The 
next  step  is  the  production  of  the  la^er  of  bromide  of  silver  by 
means  of  the  emulsion  or  by  the  aid  of  the  bath.  When  dry  the 
film  is  stored,  and  then  forms  a  most  convenient  plate,  but  films 
whose  use  are  attended  with  some  difficulties. 


We  remind  photographers  that  the  time  allotted  for  sending  in 
pictures  to  the  forthcoming  exhibition  of  the  London  Photographic 
Society  is  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  Wednesday  next, 
the  15  th  instant,  is  the  last  day  on  which  pictures  will  be  received. 
If  the  Hanging  Committee  carry  their  intention  into  strict  effect,  as  we 
hope  they  will,  it  will  prevent  pictures  being  permitted  to  lie  about  the 
room  unnamed  and  uncatalogued,  as  has  happened  on  previous 
occasions,  from  photographers  trusting  to  the  good  nature  of  the 
Committee  to  receive  them  after  the  time  specified,  thereby  causing 
great  inconvenience.  The  conditions  under  which  pictures  must  be 
sent  were  published  in  our  issue  of  the  5th  ult.  We  have  also  to 
intimate  to  those  who  are  about  to  send  their  works  to  the  next 
Bengal  exhibition  that  all  pictures  must  be  despatched  by  the 
first  of  next  month,  or,  under  special  circumstances  detailed  in  a 
letter  in  another  page,  by  the  tenth.  In  addition  to  the  medals 
already  offered  for  works  of  merit,  this  energetic  Society  is  to  award 
extra  medals  for  such  pictures  as  may  not  come  within  the  terms 
previously  published. 


THE  MOIST  COLLODION  PROCESS. 

Our  “peripatetic”  friend  has  made  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
moist  collodion  plates,  at  page  436,  which  call  for  a  word  or  two  of 
comment. 

What  I  claim  for  moist  plates,  as  compared  with  dry  ones,  is 
this  : — • 

1.  They  do  not  require  any  preliminary  coating  of  albumen  or 
india-rubber  as  dry  plates  do. 

2.  They  do  not  require  any  backing  of  red  paint,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  blurring,  as  dry  plates  do. 

3.  They  do  not  wrinkle  and  blister  in  the  development  as  dry  plates 
do. 

4.  They  do  not  require  to  be  flooded  with  dilute  alcohol  before  de¬ 
velopment  as  dry  plates  do. 

5.  They  do  not  require  to  be  dried  by  artificial  heat  or  otherwise 
in  a  drying  box  as  dry  plates  do. 

Now,  this  being  the  case,  I  contend  that  whenever  circumstances 
permit  of  the  use  of  moist  plates  they  should  be  used  in  preference 
to  dry  ones.  Their  sensitiveness  seems  to  me  to  be  about  the  same 
as  that  of  dry  plates  prepared  with  the  same  materials,  whilst  the 
results  are  superior,  from  the  fact  of  there  being  no  preliminary  coat¬ 
ing,  no  blistering  or  wrinkling,  no  blurriug,  no  getting  dry  and  then 
being  wetted  a  second  time. 

I  do  not  say  give  up  dry  plates  altogether,  and  always  use  moist 
ones,  for  that  would,  perhaps,  be  foolish ;  but  I  do  say,  use  moist 
ones  in  preference  to  dry  ones  whenever  you  have  the  chance  of  doing 
so. 

Our  “  peripatetic”  friend,  in  comparing  the  moist  with  the  dry 
process,  says : — 

“As  regards  length  of  time  occupied,  and  facility  iu  making  these 
plates,  one  process  was  quite  equal  to  the  other.” 
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I  presume,  therefore,  that  in  preparing  his  dry  plates  he  used  no 
preliminary  coating,  no  drying  box,  nor  any  red  backing.  Will  he 
kindly  inform  us  by  what  means  he  was  enabled  to  dispense  with 
these  matters?  It  would  be  most  valuable  information  to  many 
readers — particulaly  to  such  as  are  engaged  commercially  in  the 
manufacture  of  dry  plates.  Mr.  Mawdsley,  I  know  for  certain,  is 
compelled  to  use  an  albumen  coating,  a  drying-box  heated  with  gas, 
and  a  red  pigment  at  the  back.  Major  Russell  always  uses  the  red 
pigment  and  a  preliminary  coating ;  so,  also,  does  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley.  M.  de  Constant  uses  the  preliminary  coating  and  the 
drying-box ;  so,  also,  does  Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon. 

In  a  letter,  received  two  or  three  days  ago  from  one  of  our  leading 
amateur  dry-plate  workers— a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  London 
Photographic  Society,  and  a  gentleman  who  never  fails  to  exhibit 
dry-plate  work  at  the  Society’s  annual  exhibition,  and  whose  dining¬ 
room  is  hung  with  a  most  charming  collection  of  prints  from  his  own 
dry-plate  negatives — he  tells  me  that  he  has  been  greatly  troubled 
lately  about  his  preliminary  coating,  and  has  at  length  adopted  a 
solution  of  india-rubber  instead  of  albumen,  the  materials  being  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  special  depot.  Last  year  he  told  me  that  quite  a  large 
proportion  of  his  Welsh  views  were  ruined  by  blisters.  Such  is  the 
experience  of  a  dry-plate  worker  of  many  years’  standing,  and  who 
has  exhibited  many  splendid  works.  Surely,  then,  it  must  be  a  good 
thing  to  be  able  at  times  to  use  moist  plates,  in  which  no  preliminary 
coatingisrequired  indoors  to  prevent  wrinklingand  blistering  of  the  film. 

Again :  how  often  are  dry-plate  negatives  ruined  by  irregularities 
in  the  film  which  occur  in  the  drying,  and  which  offer  no  indication 
until  the  picture  is  being  developed  ?  Surely  it  must  be  a  gain  to  be 
able  to  use  moist  plates  in  which  no  such  irregularities  from  that 
cause  can  possibly  occur. 

My  advice,  therefore,  is  to  use  dry  plates  when  you  must  do  so, 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  but  to  use  moist  ones,  in  preference, 
whenever  you  can. 

Few  persons  have  worked  harder  at  the  dry  processes  than  I  have 
during  the  last  twelve  years,  and  I  have  had  occasionally  a  fair  share 
of  success  with  dry  plates;  but  I  am  now  so  sceptical  respecting 
them,  and  so  mistrustful  of  their  various  caprices,  whenever  they  are 
prepared  well  enough  to  give  a  soft  and  harmonious  negative,  that  I 
now  confine  myself  to  experiments  with  them,  and  never  use  them 
for  any  serious  work,  but  always  either  the  common  wet  process  with 
a  tent,  or  moist  plates  which  can  be  prepared  in  the  morning  and 
will  keep  during  the  clay. 

For  professionals  moist  plates  offer  many  advantages ;  for  they  will 
keep  a  whole  summer’s  day,  and  are  quite  as  certain  as  wet  plates — 
I  should  say  even  more  so.  Added  to  which  there  are  subjects,  such 
as  interiors,  which  require  a  long  exposure,  that  can  be  done  quite 
easily  upon  moist  plates,  but  defy  a  common  wet  plate  altogether.  I 
trust,  therefore,  that  none  of  my  readers  may  be  deterred  by  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  “  Peripatetic  Photographer  ”  from  giving  moist  plates  a 
fair  trial. 

Remember  there  are  two  processes— one  for  rapid  moist  plates, 
the  other  for  slow  ones.  In  the  former  case  use  bromised  collodion 
and  a  strong  nitrate  bath;  in  the  latter  case,  bromo-iodised  collodion 
and  an  ordinary  nitrate  bath.  The  washing,  the  organifier,  and  the 
development  are  the  same  in  both  cases,  except  that  the  negatives  in 
the  latter  case  always  require  to  be  intensified  with  silver.  The 
trouble  of  preparing  a  moist  plate  is  much  less  than  that  of  preparing 
a  dry  one,  and  there  is  much  less  risk  of  failure.  In  fact,  the  moist 
collodion  process  is  the  most  certain  of  any.  If  a  moist  plate  fail,  a 
dry  one  would  infallibly  fail  also.  It  would  be  very  foolish  to  allow 
a  plate  to  get  dry  if  it  could  be  conveniently  exposed  and  developed 
whilst  in  a  moist  state.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  CHROMOPHOTOGRAPHS. 

As  numerous  members  of  the  profession  will  doubtless  now  “  go  in  ” 
for  chromophotographic  printing,  a  word  of  caution  that  will  save 
them  many  disappointments  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Before  they  commence  operations  let  them  ascertain  what  colours 
have,  and  what  have  not,  a  chemical  action  on  gelatine.  Nearly 
seven  years,  soon  after  I  commenced  carbon  printing  as  the  base  of 
our  ivory  miniatures  and  water-colour  drawings,  it  occurred  to  me 
(obviously  enough)  that  it  would  be  very  advantageous  if  the  dra¬ 
peries  of  large  paintings  were  printed  in  their  proper  colours  by 
using  tissue  of  the  required  tint.  I,  therefore,  asked  Mr.  Swan  to 
make  me  various  coloured  tissues.  This  he  very  kindly  did  ;  but 
as,  of  course,  it  was  a  great  trouble  to  him  to  prepare  the  small 
quantities  that  I  required  for  my  experiments,  he  very  generously 
offered  to  initiate  me  into  the  process  of  tissue-making  for  a 
mere  nominal  annual  fee.  I  was,  however,  too  much  engaged  to 
add  tissue-making  to  my  other  labours,  and  so  in  this  way  my  ex¬ 


periments  came  to  an  end.  Out  of  the  five  tissues  Mr.  Swan  made 
for  me — blue,  red,  lavender,  green,  and  grey — four  of  them  were 
insoluble  without  any  bichromate  or  any  exposure  to  light,  and 
perfectly  useless;  the  fifth,  blue,  I  printed  some  draperies  with .  hut 
at  length  that  became  insoluble  also.  Moreover,  I  could  not  print 
all  my  sitters  with  blue  dresses. 

The  method  I  employed  was  a  very  simple  one.  I  merely  took 
the  tissues  after  making  them  sensitive,  and  laid  one  on  the  other 
with  a  silver  print  on  the  top,  and  with  a  sharp  lancet  cut  out  the 
parts  of  which  I  wanted  to  substitute  one  colour  for  another,  cutting 
cleanly  through  all.  Of  course,  my  picture  was  now  like  a  Chinese 
puzzle.  There  was  no  difficulty,  by  holding  the  negative  to  the 
light,  in  exactly  fitting  one  part  of  the  tissue  to  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  negative.  The  other  parts,  having  been  all  cleanly  cut 
out  together,  were  bound  together  were  bound  to  fit  in  their  proper 
places ;  and  so,  having  printed  the  picture,  the  pieces  were  laid  on 
india-rubber  paper,  and  all  developed  together.  From  the  nice  fitting 
of  the  pieces,  and  the  swelling  of  the  gelatine  in  the  warm  water,  it  was 
impossible  to  detect  the  slightest  sign  of  a  join  in  the  finished  picture. 

No  method  of  transfer  but  by  means  of  the  india-rubber  paper 
would  be  suitable,  and  indeed  it  is  to  this  day  the  process  I  employ. 

In  transferring  carbon  prints  it  is  often  a  great  advantage,  as  any 
part  that  is  likely  to  mar  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  painting 
can  be  omitted.  It  is  a  much  better  plan  than  masking  the  negative, 
which  must  be  resorted  to  if  the  process  by  single  transfer  is  used  ; 
moreover,  you  are  not  restricted  to  one  kind  or  tint  of  paper ;  but 
may  use  Whatman’s  roughest  drawing-paper  or  the  finest  tinted 
cardboard.  G.  C.  Whitfield. 


STRONG  AND  WEAK  LIGHT,  AND  STRONG  AND 
WEAK  NEGATIVES. 

The  outdoor  photographer’s  season  is  approaching  its  close,  but 
there  are  still  a  few  weeks  wherein  he  may  exercise  his  craft  with 
good  hope  of  success.  The  St.  Martin’s  summer  is  a  fine  season  for 
photography,  and  has  but  one  disadvantage — that  the  days  are  short 
at  best,  and  are  rendered  often  still  shorter  by  the  miserable  climate 
in  which  we  have  to  work.  But,  unfortunately,  at  the  most  there 
are  but  few  days  upon  which  light  and  atmosphere  are  at  their  most 
favourable  standard  for  work ;  and  it  is  left  to  the  photographer  to 
adopt  dodges  of  all  kinds  wherewith  to  overcome  the  difficulties  in 
which  his  work  places  him.  For  my  part  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
possible  to  overcome  the  one  great  difficulty  of  want  of  sunlight, 
but  many  think  otherwise ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  however 
lifeless  the  pictures  may  be,  the  contrivances  are  often  ingenious  to 
make  a  scene  look  as  if  it  had  good  light  upon  it,  and  they  are 
sometimes  effective  enough  to  give  a  meretricious  prettiness  to  the 
picture.  Independently,  too,  of  this,  the  greatest  of  all  difficulties, 
these  little  contrivances  are  often  good  on  smaller  occasions,  and 
help  to  overcome  many  a  hitch.  What  will  produce  a  false  glare 
upon  a  dead  landscape  will  suffice  to  throw  up  a  well-lighted, 
though  sombre,  subject. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Helios  Herr  Hermann  Krone  has  some 
remarks  in  this  connection  which  may  be  worth  noticing,  inasmuch  as 
they  relate  to  matters  other  than  mere  photography  without  sun¬ 
shine.  The  conditions  of  an  atmosphere  such  as  ours  is,  and  such 
as  prevails  all  over  northern  Europe,  are  infinitely  varied,  and  yet 
fall  more  or  less  under  the  two  great  conditions  made  by  the  presence 
or  absence  of  sunshine.  Subjects  vary,  too,  according  as  they 
embrace  small  or  large  areas.  In  the  case  of  a  wide-reaching 
landscape  Herr  Krone  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  seldom  possible  to  get 
clear,  deep  shadows  in  the  view  if  a  lens  with  a  very  small  diaphragm 
be  employed ;  above  all,  this  is  the  case  when  it  may  be  necessary 
to  work  with  a  cloudy  sky  and  rather  hazy  atmosphere.  The.  fore¬ 
ground  and  near  distance  may  be  rendered  well  enough,  but  the  rest 
is  lost  altogether.  It  is  necessary,  when  so  situated,  to  choose  a 
lens  of  narrow  angle,  comparatively,  and  one  having  a  large  aperture. 
The  plate  should  be  coated  with  a  very  fluid  collodion,  not  too 
strongly  iodised  or  too  rich  in  pyroxyline,  and  silvered  in  a  well- 
acidified,  rather  weak,  clean-working  bath.  The  exposure  should 
be  the  briefest  possible  which  it  is  judged  that  the  subject  will 
admit  of.  Development  also  must  be  very  cautiously  gone  about,  and 
is  best  done  by  using  pyrogallic  acid  at  first,  without  any  silver 
added ;  or  if  it  be  done  with  iron,  then  let  it  be  as  weak  as  possible 
and  strong  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  an  addition  of  sugar,  other, 
wise  you  will  not  be  able  to  keep  it  the  necessary  length  of  time 
upon  the  plate.  Intensification  is  best  accomplished  after  the  fixing, 
and  it  can  be  restrained  and  modified  at  will  by  washings  between 
hands.  By  this  means  Herr  Krone  says  he  is  often  able  to  get  wonder¬ 
fully  usable  negatives  in  unfavourable  weather,  and  when  the  sky  is 
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overcast  and  hazy.  The  true  form  of  the  picture  is  better  brought 
out,  and  the  diffused  and  confusing  light  is  checked,  as  it  were,  from 
producing  its  wonted  effect  upon  the  plate. 

Directly  opposed  to  this  method  is  the  one  necessary  for  employ¬ 
ment  with  a  strong  light  when  the  sun  is  shining  brilliantly  in  the 
blue  heavens.  In  such  a  case  the  smallest  possible  diaphragm 
should  be  used,  and  an  objective  which  admits  comparatively  little 
light;  and  the  exposure  ought  to  be  prolonged  as  much  as  the  other 
was  curtailed.  This  is  rather  the  opposite  of  the  prevalent  idea, 
which  is  that  with  strong  sunshine  exposures  should  be  brief,  and  with 
weak  lights  they  should  be  prolonged.  But  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  reasonableness  in  the  notion,  and,  under  some  conditions,  it  might 
be  a  really  good  plan.  He  recommends,  further,  a  strong  bromo- 
iodised  collodion,  rich  in  pyroxyline,  and  a  moderately  strong  silver 
bath  well  acidified.  In  the  warmer  tropical  regions  the  bath  might 
be  employed  without  the  acid ;  but  here  M.  Krone  declares  it  to  be 
necessary.  The  developer  should  be  a  weak  one  in  iron,  but  strongly 
acidified  with  or  without  sugar.  After  the  first  application  of  this  a 
second  dose  should  be  given  of  a  developer  containing  much  more 
iron,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  bringing  out  the  details  in  the 
deeper  shadows.  Intensification  in  this  case  should  be  done  before 
fixing.  These  suggestions  are  not  without  value,  but  we  cannot  lay 
the  same  stress  as  Herr  Krone  does  upon  the  acidification  of  the 
bath.  It  is  not  improbable  that  its  being  acid  necessitates  so  many 
dodgings  in  a  great  degree.  Acid  reduces  sensitiveness ;  you  could 
make  your  bath  so  acid  that  it  would  refuse  to  form  an  image  at  all, 
and  all  acidification  is  only  a  thing  of  degree.  Hence,  a  stronglv-acid 
bath  will,  in  the  case  of  a  strongly-lighted  picture,  simply  refuse  the 
rays  from  the  shady  portions  almost  altogether,  and  can  only  be  got 
to  take  them  up,  as  it  were,  after  a  great  deal  of  coaxing.  Undoubtedly, 
I  think,  the  nearer  neutrality  the  bath  is  the  less  trouble  will 
peculiarities  of  subjects  give.  The  future  of  photography  lies  more 
towards  elaborating  a  judicious  use  of,  and  power  over,  the  alkalies 
than  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Herr  Krone.  Still  his  observa¬ 
tions  are  of  considerable  interest,  and  to  many  may  prove  of  utility. 

Herr  Krone  has  also  made  a  note  upon  printing,  which  is  interest¬ 
ing,  although  it  is  in  substance  but  what  has  often  been  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal.  Photographers  know  well 
that  sometimes,  in  spite  of  themselves,  a  negative  will  be  either  too 
dense  or  too  thin  for  the  ordinary  printing  standard.  To  deal  with 
the  former  fault  is  comparatively  easy.  The  only  penalty  it  entails 
is  slow  printing ;  but  even  that  is  in  part  often  compensated  for  by 
the  increased  brilliancy  of  the  prints.  With  the  thin  negatives  the 
case  is  different.  It  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  get  a  print 
from  them  at  all,  and  they  can  never  be  printed  under  ordinary 
conditions  in  the  sunshine.  Herr  Krone  recommends  for  their 
treatment,  first,  that  the  sheets  first  taken  from  the  bath  should  be 
used  for  such  negatives,  apparently  under  the  idea  that  the  silver 
coating  upon  them  must  be  stronger  than  on  after  sheets.  This,  I 
think,  is  not  always  likely  to  be  the  case ;  but,  passing  that  by,  the 
chief  point  of  his  hints  is  that  these  thin  plates  may  be  printed  in 
the  sun  by  either  covering  them  with  ground-glass  shades  or  print¬ 
ing  them  in  a  glass  room  filled  with  frosted-glass  panes.  The 
diffused  light  in  such  cases  acts  partly  like  greater  intensity  in  the 
plate,  and  prevents  the  sun’s  rays  from  suddenly  burning  up  the  ex¬ 
posed  parts  of  the  paper,  allowing  the  image  to  form  more  slowly 
and  evenly  under  the  negative. 

Undoubtedly,  Herr  Krone’s  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  may  be 
carried  out  by  those  who  are  doing  printing  on  a  large  scale ;  but 
for  those  who  are  not  a  simpler  method  may  be  suggested.  Instead 
of  ground  glass  use  waxed-paper.  It  wili  let  more  light  through 
than  tissue,  and  will  stand  wear  and  tear  better.  Fasten  it  round 
the  frame  in  which  the  thin  negative  is  to  be  placed,  and  when  it  is 
put  out  to  print  it  will  form  a  highly-efficient  light  screen  for  thin 
plates.  Should  waxed-paper  give  too  much  light  still,  owing  to  the 
sun  being  very  strong  or  the  negative  too  weak,  then  tissue  paper 
may  be  substituted  with  the  very  best  effect.  But  if  it  be  not  im¬ 
portant  that  the  picture  should  be  printed  in  sunshine,  the  wax 
paper  will  be  decidedly  the  best  covering,  and  by  its  means  very 
creditable  prints  will  be  obtainable  from  very  thin  negatives  indeed. 
By  this  means  it  will  sometimes  be  quite  possible,  for  instance,  to 
print  from  an  old-fashioned  glass  positive  direct,  instead  of  making 
a  negative  from  it  in  the  camera.  To  those  who  do  a  good  deal  of 
that  kind  of  work  the  hint  may  prove  highly  useful.  A.  J.  W. 


A  MODIFIED  VANDERWEYDE  PROCESS. 

In  some  recent  numbers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
you  describe  a  few  modifications  of  the  above  process.  Will  you 


allow  me  to  introduce  another  that  I  have  tried,  and  with  a  fair  share 
of  success  ?  It  is  as  follows  : — 

Make  a  small  graduated  background  on  a  piece  of  cardboard  about 
14  X  H  inches  ;  colour  it  in  distemper  colour  a  dark  grey,  made  with 
drop  black  and  whiting  laid  on  rather  stiff.  Before  the  colour  is  dry 
take  a  stump  brush,  such  as  were  formerly  used  for  Poonah  painting 
or  wax  flower  painting  (Newman  will  supply  them).  Hold  the  brush 
upright,  and  dab  the  colour  regularly  all  over,  beginning  at  the  top. 
This  will  give  a  perfect  stippled  appearance  to  the  painted  card¬ 
board. 

.  When  it  is  dry  take  a  negative  of  it  the  size  required,  using  mostly 
side  light. 

Now  print  a  bust  or  three-quarter  figure,  and  vignette  as  usual ; 
then  put  the  print  on  the  stippled  negative,  and  mask  the  figure  while 
printing  by  a  pad  of  cloth  fixed  on  to  the  end  of  a  bent  wire,  and 
keep  it  moving  to  prevent  hard  edges.  The  general  effect  is  very 
pretty,  and  more  in  keeping  with  the  photograph  than  other  modes 
I  have  seen. 

By  th.e  way,  I  may  mention  that  in  a  letter  of  mine  in  the  then 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photographic  Journal,  October,  1*57, 
is  the  following  : — “  The  colour  must  be  worked  much  deeper  towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  picture,  and  gradually  softened  off  towards 
the  top.  A  little  finely -powdered  resin  may  be  used  in  the  background  ; 
but  it  requires  care,  or  it  may  give  the  picture  a  patchy  appearance.” 
Now  this  is  just  what  is  claimed  as  a  novelty  in  the  Vandenveyde 
process.  The  above  extract  is  from  my  letter  of  instructions  on 
colouring  photographs  with  powder  colours.  Thomas  Gulliver. 


MR.  SUTTON’S  NEW  REFLECTING  STEREOSCOPE. 

The  necessity  which  appears  to  exist  in  Mr.  Sutton’s  new  reflecting 
stereoscope,  as  well  as  in  the  original  instrument  of  Sir  Charles 
Wheatstone,  for  mounting  the  two  halves  of  the  stereogram  on 
separate  pieces  of  cardboard  is,  it  appears  to  me,  a  fatal  objection 
in  both  instances.  Public  opinion  would,  I  think,  regard  it  as 
intolerable  that  one-half  of  the  picture  should  be  liable  to  the 
possibility  of  being  “  gone,  no  address,”  when  the  other  half  was  in 
hand  and  ready  for  inspection.  It  may  be  answered  that  the  public 
ought  to  be  very  orderly  and  keep  everything  wdiere  it  can  be  found 
when  wanted.  So  it  ought,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  the 
former,  and  won’t  do  the  latter;  and,  I  think,  we  may  depend  upon  it 
it  will  never  take  a  violent  fancy  to  any  instrument  which  requires 
it  to  be  the  one  and  do  the  other,  when  it  can  as  easily  purchase 
another  instrument  making  no  such  requirement  of  it. 

Then,  as  to  the  reversion  of  the  pictures  resulting  from  the  use  of 
mirrors,  it  appears  to  me  in  a  very  different  light  from  that  of  the 
“singularly  fortunate  circumstance ”  in  wdiich  Mr.  Sutton  regards 
it.  Any  process  which  reverses  the  picture  it  reproduces  must,  as  it 
fails  correctly  to  copy  the  original,  be  regarded  as  an  imperfect 
process;  and,  to  my  thinking,  although  some  imperfect  processes  are 
somewhat  cheaper  to  work  than  others  not  encumbered  with  their 
conspicuous  imperfections,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  create  a 
popular  demand  for  an  ihstrument  the  use  of  which  is  restricted  by 
the  necessary  employment  of  the  results  of  what  are  now  imperfect, 
and  what,  I  fear,  must  shortly  become  obsolete  processes  of  photo¬ 
graphy. 

Right-handed  pictures  are,  and  deservedly  so,  held  in  popular 
esteem.  Inventors  of  processes  are  not,  and  never  were,  content 
with  left-handed  results  ;  and  I  think  we  may  be  sure  of  it  that,  with 
so  many  excellent  right-handed  processes  in  daily  and  successful  use, 
it  is  too  late  to  look  for  any  large  demand  for  a  stereoscope  requiring 
pictures  which  never  look  right  without  it,  and  which  pictures  are, 
by  themselves,  frequently  and  greviously  misleading  (in  city  views, 
for  instance),  and  sometimes  (as  in  the  case  of  literary  monuments) 
intelligible  only  with  studious  difficult}'. 

Freely  admitting  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  employment 
of  large  pictures,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  lenticular  stereo¬ 
scope  is  the  proper  instrument  for  their  inspection. 

In  the  accompanying  diagram  I  have  attempted  to  indicate  the 
construction  of  such  an  instrument,  modified  so  as  to  be  available  for 
pictures  of  large  size.  The  two  halves  of  each  stereogram  are  to  be 
mounted  on  pieces  of  cardboard  joined  together  by  leather 
cloth  or  other  flexible  material,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  shut  up 
like  a  book  with  the  pictures  face  to  face.  I  can  understand  excep¬ 
tion  being  taken  even  to  this  style  of  mounting,  though  from  the 
protection  afforded  to  the  photographs,  if  mounted  in  slight  recesses, 
I  think  such  objections  would  not  be  serious — certainly  not  so  great 
as  when  we  have  two  wholly  unconnected  pieces  of  cardboard  to 
deal  with. 
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Let  L  and  R  indicate  respectively  the  positions  of  the  left  and 
right  eyes  of  the  observer,  and  the  lines  A  B  and  B  C  the  boards  or 
frames  upon  which  the  folio  pictures  rest.  The  perpendicular  pencils 
of  light  from  the  centre  of  each  picture  now  reach  the  eyepieces  in 
converging  lines,  which  by  transmission  through  prisms  may  be 
rendered  parallel  or  divergent  to  suit  the  particular  theory  of  bino¬ 


cular  vision  approved  of  by  the  constructor  of  the  instrument.  I 
may  observe  that  parallelism  is  the  idea  which  accords  best  with  my 
own  apprehension  of  the  subject.  After  transmission  through  the 
prisms  the  rays  are  finally  passed  through  suitable  magnifying  lenses, 
whose  centres  I  apprehend  may  be  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
vision.  The  eyepieces  themselves  may  be  constructed  of  single 
pieces  of  glass  ground  to  a  spherical  curve  on  one  side  (the  outside), 
and  to  the  refracting  angle  on  the  other. 

To  determine  the  angular  inclination  of  the  pictures  to  each  other, 
find,  first  of  all,  the  point  (B)  at  which  their  juncture  shall  be  placed. 
Then,  with  a  radius  equal  to  one-half  the  width  of  the  pictures  to 
he  shown,  describe  the  circle  seen  in  the  figure.  From  each  eye¬ 
piece  draw  a  line  touching  the  outside  of  the  circle,  and  from  the 
centre  of  the  circle  draw  other  lines  through  the  points  of  juncture. 
The  result  is  the  angle  for  the  pictures.  In  the  right-hand  portion 
of  the  figure  I  have  drawn  lines  showing  the  actual  direction  taken 
by  the  rays  in  passing  from  the  picture  to  the  prism,  and  in  the  left 
the  virtual  or  seeming  direction  of  those  rays. 

The  advantages  I  claim  for  this  form  of  lenticular  stereoscope 
are — 

1.  That  it  admits  the  use  of  pictures  of  any  size. 

2.  That  those  pictures  are  not  mounted  on  separate  sheets  of  card. 

3.  That  they  are,  as  heretofore,  right  handed,  and  therefore  capable 
of  production  by  any  perfected  process. 

In  conclusion  :  let  me  observe  that  in  “  throwing  cold  water  ”  on 
the  “  new  reflecting  stereoscope  ”  of  Mr.  Sutton  I  do  so  with  the 
greatest  personal  respect  for  its  inventor,  whose  liberality  in  giving 
what  lie  conceives  to  be  of  value  contrasts  greatly,  and  to  his  credit, 
with  the  general  meanness  of  the  age.  His  advice,  however,  that 
others  should  follow  his  example  in  this  particular  is  advice  which 
I  should  most  strongly  recommend  inventors  not  to  follow  until  they 
have,  at  any  rate,  amassed  sufficient  to  make  them  independent  of 
“  the  liberality  of  a  grateful  public.”  I).  Winstanley. 


ON  THE  CHEMICAL  EFFECTS  OF  LIGHT. 

No.  IIT. 

Part  I. — Section  3  {Continued) . 

Decomposition  Produced  bg  Light. — Metallic  Salts. —  Organic 
Substance. 

Chloride  of  Silver. — We  showed  in  our  last  article  that  the  white 
chloride  of  silver  (represented  by  the  system  of  nomenclature  adopted 
hr  Bor,q,inri-q  nq  Ag  Cls)  UTvlr,r"oog  rlocompnsition  hy  tho  action  of 
light,  lending,  the  more  completely,  tin  longer  it  is  exposed,  to  lose 


one  atom  of  chlorine  and  become  the  black  subchloride,  Ag  Cl.  It 
has  been  supposed  and  argued  that  the  change  is  not  of  the  nature 
indicated,  but  is  a  complete  reduction  of  the  compound  into  its 
elements,  and  that  the  alleged  subchloride  is  merely  a  mixture  of 
reduced  silver  with  the  unreduced  chloride,  and  not  a  definite 
compound. 

Various  reasons  may  be  given  to  disprove  this  supposition  : — 

1.  If  we  act  upon  the  blackened  chloride  with  nitric  acid  a  solution  (if 
silver  is  obtained  with  great  difficulty  only,  and  after  prolonged  action  ; 
but  if  we  first  treat  the  blackened  chloride  by  ammonia,  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  the  alkaline  chlorides,  &c.,&c.,  the  compound  is  decomposed, or 
split  up  into  silver  and  the  white  chloride — 2(AgCl)  =  Ag+  AgCI,; 
and  if  the  washed  product  be  then  treated  with  nitric  acid  the  libe¬ 
rated  silver  dissolves  with  the  greatest  ease. 

2.  A  layer  of  the  black  or  violet  chloride  obtained  by  the  direct 
action  of  nascent  chlorine  upon  a  silver  plate  when  placed  in  the 
solar  spectrum  acquires  peculiar  tints,  not  only  under  the  influence 
of  the  blue,  but  under  that  of  the  red  and  yellow  rays,  as  we  shall 
see  when  treating  of  the  different  decompositions  produced  under  the 
action  of  rays  of  different  refrangibility.  This  layer  is  the  sensitive 
agent  used  by  Becquerel  in  obtaining  bis  celebrated  polychrome 
pictures  by  the  direct  agency  of  coloured  objects  in  the  camera.  Now 
a  similar  layer  of  ordinary  chloride  of  silver  blackened  in  light  under¬ 
goes  similar  modification,  becoming  tinted  variously  according  to  the 
varying  refrangibility  of  the  rays  to  which  it  is  submitted — a  result 
differing  essentially  from  that  obtained  by  exposing  a  mixture  of 
silver  and  white  chloride  to  the  same  influences. 

These  two  facts  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  definite 
compound  of  silver  and  chlorine,  with  less  chlorine  than  the  ordinary 
chloride,  and  its  right  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  species,  for  it 
has  different  properties. 

Direct  evidence  is,  however,  not  wanting.  Wetzlar  obtained 
chemically  an  analogous,  if  not  the  identical,  substance  by  pouring 
upon  thin  sheets  of  silver  solutions  of  the  bichloride  of  copper  or  iron, 
and  washing  immediately  the  violet-black  scales  produced,  to  prevent 
their  conversion  into  the  ordinary  chloride.  Becquerel  analysed  two 
specimens  of  a  similar  product,  produced  by  acting  upon  silver  freshly 
precipitated  by  zinc  with  the  same  bichlorides,  and  found  them  to  be 
composed  of  quantities  of  their  elements,  chlorine  and  silver,  very 
nearly  in  the  proportions  indicated  by  theory,  viz. : — 
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* 

Theory. 
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Again :  Wohler  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  mellitate  of  silver  i 
by  heat  a  substance  which  appeared  to  contain  silver  in  the  state  of  I 
protoxide,  hydrochloric  acid  giving  a  brown  instead  of  a  white  pre¬ 
cipitate,  probably  analogous  to  that  analysed  by  Becquerel. 

We  have  entered  into  these  details  because  the  change  induced  in 
chloride  of  silver  by  the  action  of  light  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  fundamental  facts  in  the  chemistry  of  photography.  It  is  that 
which  of  all  others  is  most  patent  to  the  senses,  and  can  be 
observed  the  most  simply,  without  the  concurrent  action  of  other 
matters;  so  that  it  should  in  all  cases  form  the  starting-point  of 
investigations  to  determine  the  nature  of  such  reactions.  We  may 
rely  upon  it  as  the  type  of  similar  action  on  the  part  of  the  other 
haloid  bodies  upon  silver ;  for  of  all  the  allied  groups  into  which  the 
elements  have  been  assembled  this-— containing  fluorine,  chlorine,! 
bromine,  and  iodine— is  the  most  marked,  and  that  in  which  the 
analogy  among  their  compounds  is  the  most  complete. 

We  have  insisted,  therefore,  on  the  fact  that  the  action  of  light 
upon  chloride  of  silver  is  to  cause  it  to  pass  to  a  lower  stage  of i 
chloruration,  Ag  Cl2  becoming  Ag  C  -f-  Cl. ;  that  is,  a  subchloride  of. 
silver  is  formed  and  chlorine  liberated.  If  we  bear  this  clearly  in 
mind,  and  consider  the  action  as  that  of  a  struggle  or  battle  between! 
light  to  drive  off  the  chlorine,  and  of  chlorine  to  attack  the  new 
compound  formed  and  bring  it  hack  to  its  former  condition  (the  white 
chloride),  we  shall  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  takes  place,  and  of  the 
influence  of  the  action  of  the  other  agents  operating  •  concurrently.  | 
If  these  agents  were  of  themselves  of  the  nature  of  those  we  lately  ; 
described  as  combining  with  chlorine  by  yielding  their  hydrogen  to! 
that  element  to  form  hydrochloric  acid  (which  alone  has  no  action 
upon  silver  or  the  subchloride),  we  should  see  how  greatly  the 
operation  would  be  facilitated.  The  struggle  would  cease,  the  action 
of  the  chlorine  would  be  annulled,  and  the  decomposition  would  go  oni 
with  greatly  accelerated  energy.  Here  we  have  the  basis  upon  which 
all  rapid  processes  of  dry  or  wet-plate  photography  are  founded. 

Given  the  natural  insfahilifj7  of  the  haloid  salts  of  silver  under  the 
direct  action  of  light,  plus  the  tendency  of  a  vast  number  of  organic 
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bodies  to  absorb  the  haloid  elements  from  their  compounds  under 
the  same  influence,  to  find  respectively  the  salt,  or  mixture  of  salts, 
and  the  “  organifier,”  or  mixture  of  organic  bodies,  which  shall,  when 
used  simultaneously,  produce  the  highest  degree  of  instability 
when  exposed  to  light,  with  the  maximum  of  stability  in  dark¬ 
ness. 

An  experiment  which  shows  clearly  the  absolute  necessity  of 
getting  rid  of  the  eliminated  chlorine  is  instructive.  Fill  a  stoppered 
half-ounce  phial  with  freshly-precipitated  chloride  of  silver  of  the 
consistence  of  thick  cream,  taking  care  that  a  slight,  but  only  slight, 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  remains ;  close  the  phial  with  the  glass 
stopper  and  preserve  it  in  a  tin  or  wooden  case.  The  enclosed 
chloride  will  be  found  to  blacken  or  colour  in  the  sun,  and  to  become 
decolourised  in  darkness.  We  have  only  to  paint  on  one  side  of 
the  bottle  a  standard  tint  to  have  a  very  simple  and  useful  per¬ 
manent  actinometer ;  for,  on  exposure,  the  colouration  of  the  pre¬ 
cipitated  chloride  takes  place  more  or  less  rapidly,  directly  as  the 
intensity  of  the  light,  and  if  timed  by  a  watch  the  intensity  may  be 
measured,  being  inversely  as  the  time  required  by  the  chloride  to 
arrive  at  the  standard  tint  fixed  upon. 

A  more  elegant  and  still  more  useful  instrument  might  be  made  in 
the  following  way  Form  a  geometric  scale  of  tints  of  some  “  soft  ” 
enamel  pigment,  imitating  the  tint  of  moist  chloride  of  silver.  This 
may  be  made  by  obtaining  a  quantity  of  such  pigment  very  finely 
ground,  and  another  quantity  of  white  pigment  capable  of  being 
mixed  with  the  former.  Form  a  series  of  tints  by  weighing  the 
relative  proportion  of  these,  according  to  the  system  pointed  out  by 
Messrs.  Johnson  and  Burton  in  a  paper  read  before  the  London 
Photographic  Society  last  session.  Thus  carefully  prepared  any 
enameller  would  form  such  a  scale  on  the  surface  of  a  German  glass 
tube  by  laying  on  the  different  tints  and  fixing  them  at  alow  heat  in 
his  muffle. 

The  following  sketch  shows  the  form  and  size  of  such  a  tube  : — 


Tubes  so  prepared  might  be  nearly  filled  with  moist  chloride  of  silver 
by  means  of  a  small  tube,  shown  below,  and  when  so  filled  might  be 


closed  at  the  point  a  by  means  of  the  blowpipe,  and  thus  a  complete 
hermetically-sealed  instrument  would  be  formed  which  would  last  for 
ever.  The  chloride  on  assuming  over  the  surface  exposed  to  light  a 
tint  equal  to  one  of  those  painted  on  its  surface  would  register  a  certain 
amount  of  chemical  work  done,  and  might  be  used  to  time  the  exposure 
of  dry  plates,  carbon  prints,  solar  enlargements,  &c.  Or,  with  watcli.in 
hand,  it  would  indicate  the  intensity  of  the  light  at  any  given  moment, 
and  thus  guide  the  operator  as  to  exposure  of  wet  plates,  or  the  more 
rapid  dry  plates  requiring  too  short  an  exposure  to  be  measurable  by 
the  direct  action  of  the  instrument.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  as  the  layer  of  chloride  tinted  by  light  is  of  very  minute  thickness, 
and  can  be  removed  by  shaking  the-  tube,  the  quantity  of  chloride 
enclosed  would  serve  for  a  great  number  of  consecutive  observations, 
while  every  night’s  rest  in  darkness  would  restore  the  mass  to  its 
original  state. 

We  do  not  apologise  for  this  digression.  To  those  photographers 
who  are  really  desirous  of  understanding  the  rationale  of  the 
operations  upon  which  the  art  depends  the  great  fundamental  fact 
cannot  be  to  much  insisted  upon,  or  too  vividly  impressed  upon  their 
minds : — 1.  We  learn  from  this  instrument  that  a  haloid  body  is 
decomposed  by  light  and  its  electro-negative  element  (chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  &c.)  liberated.  2.  That  the  liberated  element, 
unless  removed,  will,  in  the  absence  of  the  agent  provoking  the 
decomposition,  react  upon  the  basic  compound  formed,  and  restore  it 
to  its  former  state;  hence  the  necessity  of  the  simultaneous  action 
of  some  other  agent,  which  shall  combine  with  the  liberated 
chlorine,  &c.,  and  render  the  effects  permanent. 
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Having  thus  established  the  formation  of  the  subchloride  of  silver, 
we  may  ask  what  becomes  of  it  under  the  prolonged  action  of  light, 
and  under  favourable  circumstances.  We  have  seen  that  it  is 
impressionable  by  light  alone,  and  thus  not  only  the  blue  and  other 
(improperly-called)  actinic  rays,  but  also  by  those  at  the  other  end  of 
the  spectrum.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  change  ?  Is  the  subchloride 
ultimately  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  as  when  an  organic  body  is 
exposed  with  it  simultaneously?  or  is  it  reduced  when  light  alone 
acts  to  a  lower  degree  of  chloruration  ?  There  is  a  wide  field  here 
for  future  investigation,  not  only  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
change  when  the  light  acts  combined  as  a  whole,  but  also  of  those 
modifications  which  are  special  to  each  ray,  and  which  yielded  to 
Becquerel  those  remarkable  polychrome  effects  which  have  been 
objects  of  curiosity  to  all  Europe,  but  which  have  not  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  been  repeated  or,  if  repeated,  recorded. 

As  is  well  known,  chloride  of  silver  may  be  deposited  upon  the 
surface  of  paper,  of  card,  or  of  glass,  by  means  of  collodion.  The 
surface  is  prepared  by  means  of  a  soluble  chloride,  and  is  then 
immersed*  into,  or  floated  upon,  a  bath  of  the  nitrate  of  silver. 
Under  these  conditions  the  presence  of  the  excess  of  nitrate  of 
silver  has  a  marked  influence  upon  the  result;  for  not  only  is  the 
sensibility  of  the  chlorine  greatly  increased  thereby,  but  the  action 
of  the  spectrum  is  different,  as  we  shall  subsequently  see.  Davanne 
and  Girard  believe  that  the  nitrate  only  acts  by  its  capacity  of 
absorbing  the  liberated  chloride  like  an  organic  substance,  and  thus 
furnishing  a  fresh  quantity  of  chloride,  which  is  in  its  turn  decom¬ 
posed,  &c.  So  that  a  given  quantity  of  chloride  may  yield  more 
silver,  or  basic  chloride,  than  its  equivalent  quantity,  having  ex¬ 
tended  the  action  to  the  nitrate. 

It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  the  case  ;  but  the  fact  that  the 
mixture  of  the  chloride  and  nitrate  is  affected  by  the  less  refrangible 
rays,  which  have  no  action  upon  the  chloride  alone,  shows  that  that 
action  is  of  a  special  nature,  and  is  due,  in  all  probability,  to  the 
formation  of  some  compound  of  the  two  salts  which  has  not  yet 
been  isolated. 

In  our  next  the  action  of  light  upon  the  other  haloid  salts  of 
silver — the  bromide  and  iodide — will  be  investigated. 

- + - 

HOW  TO  MAKE  ALBUMEN  POSITIVES  FOR  REPRO¬ 
DUCING  NEGATIVES. 

[Abstract  of  a  communication  to  the  American  Photographic  Convention.] 
Being  invited  to  read  a  paper  on  the  production  of  positives  before 
the  Pennsylvania  Photographic  Association,  I  prepared  a  brief  one 
on  the  making  of  albumen  positives,  which  was  read  on  the  evening 
of  June  16th.  The  general  formulae  and  instructions  for  working  I 
collated  in  one  evening  from  my  photographic  journals,  with  one 
exception — the  iodising  of  the  albumen.  I  adopted  what  I  deemed 
would  best  serve  my  purpose.  Since  writing  the  paper  just  referred 
to  I  have  adopted  the  quick  alkaline  mode  of  development  in  place 
of  the  slow  acid  developer  of  M.  Ferrier;  therefore  I  now  place 
before  you  my  new  process,  which  is  everybody’s  process. 

In  the  July  number  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
1870,  is  a  modified  collodio-albumen  process  by  G.  Markham,  M.D., 
in  which  plain  collodion  as  a  basis  for  the  albumen  is  recommended. 
This  process  was  republished  in  Anthony’s  Bulletin,  and  recom¬ 
mended  for  producing  positives  from  which  to  make  enlarged  nega¬ 
tives.  Also,  at  page  240,  Towler’s  Silver  Sunbeam,  is  a  modified 
albumen  process,  in  which  either  iodised  or  non-iodised  collodion  is 
used.  I  therefore  adopted  thin,  plain  collodion  with  which  to  coat 
the  plate,  and,  after  setting,  immerse  in  water,  wash  and  flow  with 
the  iodised  albumen,  prepared  as  follows.  The  formula  was  first 
published  by  W.  Ackland,  in  1865,  and  repeatedly  republished  by 
writers  on  the  collodio-albumen  process : — 

To  Prepare  the  Stock  Albumen. 


White  of  fresh  eggs  free  from  germ .  8  ounces. 

Water  .  1  ounce. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  . . .  24  drops. 


Mix  the  acid  with  the  water,  then  add  the  mixture  to  the  albumen, 
and  stir  together  with  a  glass  rod  one  minute  ;  then,  after  resting 
one  hour,  strain  through  muslin,  and  to  the  strained  liquid  add  half- 
a-drachm  of  strong  liquor  ammonia.  This  prepared  albumen  will 
keep  good  for  years.  I  iodise  two  ounces  at  a  time  as  wanted  ; 
there  is  no  objection  to  iodising  the  whole  quantity,  but  I  find  albu¬ 
men  thus  prepared  the  best  in  every  respect  for  the  preliminary 
albumenising  of  glass  for  gallery  and  field  use,  by  diluting  one 
part  with  water  twenty  parts,  and  strongly  recommend  its 
adoption. 
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Iodised  Albumen. 

Stock  albumen . 2  ounces. 

Iodide  of  ammonium  .  10  grains. 

Bromide  of  „  4  „ 

Chloride  of  „  2  ,, 

Rock  candy  .  0  ,, 

Dissolve  the  dry  ingredients  in  one  drachm  of  water  and  add  to 
the  albumen,  and  strain  through,  moistened  cotton  in  a  glass  funnel 
into  a  beaker-glass.  To  prepare  the  plates  coat  thin  glass  previously 
coated  with  weak  albumen,  as  above  recommended,  and  dried  with 
the  following  plain  collodion  prepared  a  day  or  two  in  advance. 
Mix  as  follows  : — 

Alcohol .  2  ounces. 

Aqua  ammonia .  12  drops. 

Negative  cotton,  short  fibre  .  20  grains. 

Ether  .  2  ounces. 

When  the  cotton  is  dissolved  add  two  ounces  more  alcohol. 

When  the  collodion  is  set  on  the  plate  place  in  a  dish  of  water 
until  the  ether  and  the  alcohol  are  displaced  by  the  water,  and  in 
case  of  using  bromo-iodised  collodion  until  the  iodides  and  the  bro¬ 
mide  are  washed  out;  stand  to  drain  while  you  coat  and  immerse 
another  plate  with  collodion.  Flow  the  iodised  albumen  over  the 
plate  in  such  a  way  as  to  drive  before  it  in  one  wave  the  moisture 
on  the  plate,  and  off  into  a  separate  vessel.  Flow  on  again  three 
different  times,  running  it  off  from  a  different  corner  into  the  filter¬ 
ing  funnel.  Lay  the  plate  on  a  tumbler  or  bottle-mouth  made  level, 
and  pour  on  enough  albumen  to  freely  cover  it ;  let  it  remain  while 
you  wash  and  place  to  drain  a  second  plate,  then  take  up  the  plate 
and  run  off  the  albumen  into  the  funnel,  and  set  it  to  drain  on  one 
corner  on  several  thicknesses  of  blotting-paper.  When  the  plates 
are  surface  dry  finish  drying  by  heat,  letting  them  get  quite  hot. 
To  sensitise  them  prepare  the  following  solution : — 

Nitrate  of  silver .  1  ounce. 

Water  .  12  ounces. 

Glacial  acetic  acid . 5  drachms. 

Or  take  ten  ounces  of  any  negative  bath,  free  from  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  add  to  each  ounce  thirty  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  In 
preparing  a  new  bath  it  should  be  saturated  with  iodide  of  silver. 
Place  in  a  flat  dish,  raise  the  end  nearest  to  you,  stand  the  plate 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  dish,  and  lower  the  plate  and  dish  at  the 
same  time,  so  as  to  cover  quickly  and  evenly  the  plate  with  the 
solution,  which  is  left  in  the  bath  thirty  or  forty  seconds.  With 
a  thin  strip  of  silver  bent  at  right  angles  you  can  raise  the  plate, 
and  place  it  in  a  dish  of  water.  I  usually  sensitise  six  before 
proceeding  to  finish  them.  Take  the  first  plate,  wash  well  under  a 
tap  for  about  a  minute,  place  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  ten-grain 
solution  of  chloride  of  ammonia,  wash  off  and  flow  over  a  two-grain 
solution  of  gallic  acid,  and  place  to  dry  on  blotting-paper  in  the  dark 
closet.  Those  who  have  never  seen  a  simply-excited  albumen  film 
will,  no  doubt,  be  surprised  at  its  transparency  as  compared  with  a 
collodion  film  containing  a  similar  amount  of  excitants.  When 
making  transparencies  by  the  coffee  and  other  dry  processes  I 
invariably  place  at  the  back  a  piece  of  yellow  or  dark-red  paper, 
but  owing  to  these  plates  being  so  transparent  I  found  in  them  a 
tendency  to  blur.  Having  some  backing  ready  prepared  I  tried  it, 
and  found  it  to  remedy  this.  As  a  backing  for  these  and  other  dry 
plates  nothing  is  better  than  Gihon’s  opaque. 

Exposure  of  the  Plate  under  a  Negative. —I  find  it  best  to  place 
the  negative  in  a  frame  provided  with  plate-glass,  and  strong  springs 
to  ensure  close  contact;  expose  to  a  north  light  five  to  sixty  seconds 
for  acid  pyro.  development,  and  one  to  six  seconds  for  alkaline  pyro. 
The  mode  of  development  is  peculiar.  After  washing  off  the  back¬ 
ing  flow  over  the  following  developer: — 

Pyrogallic  acid  .  25  grains. 

Citric  acid  .  10  ,, 

Acetic  acid .  1J-  ounce. 

Water .  9  ounces. 

Take  one  ounce,  and  warm  over  a  spirit-flame  or  gas.  After 
being  on  the  plate  one  minute  return  to  the  developing  cup,  and  add 
two  or  three  drops  of  a  ten-grain  solution  of  silver.  Bring  out  the 
image  with  the  use  of  as  little  silver  as  possible,  otherwise  the 
blacks,  which  should  be  transparent,  will  be  more  or  less  opaque.  If 
the  image  comes  out  quickly  stop  the  too  rapid  development  by 
adding  some  cold  developer;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  image  comes 
out  very  slow  use  the  developer  hotter.  When  all  detail  is  fully  out 
in  the  high  lights  wash  off  and  clean  the  surface  with  a  wad  of  fine, 
wet  cotton.  Fix  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Wash  well  and 
dry.  I  do  not  recommend  their  being  toned  for  reproducing  negatives. 

To  develops  by  the  alkaline  method  recent  writers  on  the  collodio- 
nlbumen  process  recommend  development  of  those  plates  as  is  now 
commonly  practised  by  collodio-bromide  workers.  I  have  succeeded 


in  developing  plates  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  both  by  the 
formula  as  used  by  Price,  Giberne,  and  others,  and  by  the  recent 
strong  alkaline  pyro.,  as  recommended  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley, 
which  I  use  in  the  following  manner.  Prepare  the  following 
solution : — 

Alkaline  Bromide. 


Water . . .  ounces. 

Aqua  ammonia  fort  . .  jounce. 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  40  grains. 


Alcoholic  Solution  of  Prao. 

Pyrogallic  acid .  96  grains. 

Alcohol  .  1  ounce. 

Wet  the  surface  of  the  exposed  plate,  wash  off  the  backing,  add 
to  one  ounce  of  water  fifteen  minims  of  the  pyro.  solution,  and  flow 
over  the  plate ;  then  add  thirty  minims  of  the  alkaline  bromide  and 
return  to  the  plate.  Applied  quickly  and  evenly  the  image  will 
appear  in  a  second  or  two,  and  develops  about  as  quick  as  an 
ordinary  negative.  When  considered  sufficiently  out  wash  freely, 
and  fix  in  a  strong  solution  of  hypo.  If  the  exposure  has  been 
correct  the  colour  of  the  deposit  will  be  on  the  olive-green  tone;  if 
over-exposed  on  the  reddish-brown  tone.  The  plates  require  no 
cleaning  with  cotton;  they  are  singularly  clean  and  bright.  Should 
they  be  required  for  lantern  purposes  they  can  be  toned  in  the  old 
hypo,  and  gold  bath ;  but  I  strongly  advise  those  who  may  desire  to 
produce  albumen  transparencies  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  transparency 
suited  for  enlargement  is  not  suited  for  the  lantern,  and  vice  versa, 
for  the  following  reasons: — A  transparency  for  enlarging  should  be 
so  developed  as  to  bring  out  fully  the  detail  in  the  high  lights  in 
order  to  produce  roundness  in  the  enlarged  negative.  A  trans¬ 
parency  for  the  lantern  should  be  slightly  under-exposed,  so  as  to 
enable  the  lights  to  be  as  transparent  as  possible. 

In  the  production  of  enlarged  negatives  the  simplest  means  often 
produce  superior  results,  therefore  no  expensive  large  cameras  or 
bath-liolders  are  required.  A  small  room  with  a  darkened  window, 
with  an  aperture  to  admit  light  reflected  from  a  white  card  to  illu¬ 
minate  the  positive ;  a  small  camera  and  portrait  tube,  with  the 
transparency  occupying  the  place  of  the  ground  glass,  placed  on  a 
level  support  in  front  and  centered  with  the  aperture ;  an  upright 
easel  with  a  crosspiece  to  hold  the  sensitised  plate  ;  and  a  flat  dish, 
large  enough  to  sensitise  the  plate  in,  are  all  that  is  required.  Give 
full  exposure,  using  a  small  diaphragm.  For  the  developer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  good : — 

Sulphate  of  iron  . 480  grains. 

Water  .  27  ounces. 

Acetic  acid  .  3  „ 

In  reproducing  negatives  of  the  same  size  proceed  in  every  respect 
as  in  producing  the  positive,  by  exposing  a  plate  under  the  positive 
previously  made,  M.  Carbutt. 


LUNAR  PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  VIENNA 
EXHIBITION. 

The  following  notes  upon  this  fascinating  subject  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Vienna  Fhotographische  Corres- 
pondenz,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who  take  pleasure 
in  scientific  research  and  progress.  The  monograph  is  rather 
lengthened,  and  only  a  part  of  it,  in  fact,  has  as  yet  been  published ; 
but  we  shall  omit  whatever  may  seem  redundant,  and  give  only  its 
general  substance.  Probably  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
paper  is  the  historical  dissertation  which  precedes  the  specially 
Vienna  part  of  the  subject. 

After  sundry  prefatory  remarks  the  paper  proceeds  to  detail  the 
steps  by  which  the  present  height  of  skill  has  been  reached  iu  the 
'  department  of  lunar  photography.  As  early  as  the  fifth  century  the 
question  was  discussed  as  to  whether  the  rays  which  the  moon  caught 
from  the  sun  and  threw  back  to  us  had  parted  with  their  heat  and 
other  properties  in  transitu.  Macrobius  maintained  that  the  sun’s 
rays  lost  through  reflection  from  the  moon’s  surface  all  their  warmth. 
Earlier  still  Plutarch  had  stated  the  opposite  opinion.  He  says : — 

“The  sun  has  the  functions  of  the  heart,  and  sends  warmth  and 
light  or  blood  and  vitality  forth  from  him  on  every  side.  Earth  and 
sea  are  in  the  organisation  of  the  world  the  same  as  stomach  and  tissue 
in  the  animal,  and  the  moon — which  like  the  liver  or  other  tender  organ 
of  the  body  between  the  heart  and  stomach— has  its  place  between  the 
earth  and  the  sun,  sends  down  to  us  the  heat  from  above,  and  dissipates 
our  vapours.” 

But  these  were  only  crude  conjectures,  and  nothing  really  practi¬ 
cal  had  been  done  to  determine  which  opinion  was  the  right  one, 
and  Plutarch  himself  says  in  a  later  place  that  the  inertia  of  this 
lame-moving,  inactive,  and  lightless  warmth  could  not  bring  the 
black  grape  clusters  to  ripeness. 
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It  was  not  till  the  year  1705  that  Lahire  made  the  first  true  ex¬ 
periment  recorded  with  a  concave  mirror,  but  it  had  not  any  satis¬ 
factory  result.  Many  physicists,  such  as  Howard,  Watt,  Forbes, 
and  others,  took  up  later  the  same  line  of  research  without  attaining 
to  a  better  conclusion,  till  at  last  the  unhappy  Neloni,  in  the  year 
1846,  by  means  of  a  lens  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  by  a  thermo¬ 
electric  apparatus  placed  in  its  focal  point,  was  able  to  obtain  distinct 
indications  that  the  moon’s  rays  possessed  warmth. 

Parallel  with  these  researches  into  the  warmth  of  the  moon’s  rays 
ran  the  endeavours  to  discover  the  chemical  properties  of  the  same. 
The  two  lines  of  inquiry  soon  converged.  Scarcely  had  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Daguerre  and  Niepce  been  published,  in  1839,  when  on 
various  sides  researches  were  made  with  a  view  to  photographing  the 
image  of  the  moon.  Daguerre  himself  had  paid  some  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  had  such  an  application  of  his  discovery  before  him, 
although  he  did  not  publicly  speak  of  it.  But  Arago  spoke  of  it,  in 
1840,  at  the  Academy,  in  the  following  terms : — 

“The  plates  prepared  by  M.  Daguerre  are,  as  everybody  knows, 
sensitive  to  light.  In  their  natural  intensity  the  moon’s  rays  had 
probably  no  effect  on  these,  but  when  gathered  to  a  focus  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way  by  means  of  a  lens  the  plates  of  Daguerre  whiten  beneath 
the  action  of  the  rays.  The  operation  is  so  far  satisfactory,  therefore, 
as  to  justify  a  well-grounded  hope  that,  by-and-by,  we  shall  be  able  to 
take  presentable  photographs  of  our  satellite,  which  means  that  in  the 
space  of  a  minute  or  so  one  of  the  most  wearisome,  laborious,  and  diffi¬ 
cult  operations  of  astronomy  may  be  accomplished.” 

At  the  time  when  Arago  spoke,  however,  this  result  seemed  far 
enough  from  being  realised.  The  sensitive  plates  had  to  be  exposed 
some  eight  minutes  in  order  to  obtain  a  passably  distinct  mark  upon 
them.  But  during  that  time  the  earth  does  not  stand  still,  and  as,  in 
consequence,  the  moon  is  steadily  moving  off  the  field  of  view  the 
only  result  is  a  mere  blotch  upon  the  surface  of  the  plate  ;  and  even 
when  one  of  the  telescopic  clockwork  arrangements  are  used  when 
such  an  exposure  is  requisite,  the  issue  is  anything  but  satisfactorily 
sharp.  Operations  were  stopped  at  the  threshold,  therefore,  and  the 
first  requisite  was  to  reduce  the  time  of  exposure  necessary  for 
obtaining  an  image  on  the  plate. 

One  of  the  earliest  possible  moon  pictures  was  the  daguerreotype  of 
Whipple,  of  Boston,  which  was  in  Humboldt’s  possession,  and  which 
was  hardly  three  inches  in  size.  Further :  in  1850  there  were  five 
photographs  of  the  moon  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Scientific  So¬ 
ciety  of  Cambridge,  U.S.A.,  which  had  been  produced  by  Humphrey, 
of  Canadaigua.  The  first  image  was  taken  in  two  minutes ;  but  this 
was  too  long  an  exposure,  for  the  form  of  the  moon  was  shown  drawn 
out  into  an  oblong  streak.  The  second  plate  had  been  exposed  only 
one  minute,  but  the  effect  was  much  the  same.  This  was  the  case 
in  a  considerably  less  degree  with  the  third  plate,  which  had  been 
exposed  only  thirty  seconds ;  here  the  details  of  the  moon  were 
visible,  but  in  a  blurred  form.  With  the  fourth  plate,  however, 
which  had  only  been  exposed  three  seconds,  the  details  were  clear 
and  distinct ;  the  moon  was  round,  and  the  configuration  of  the 
surface  so  distinct  that  when  the  plate  was  looked  at  through  a 
microscope  one  could  have  fancied  oneself  gazing  at  the  real  orb 
through  a  reflector.  The  fifth  plate  was  taken  in  half  a  second,  and 
gave  a  distinct  but  very  faint  image.  These  plates  were  all  taken  on 
the  night  of  the  1st  September,  1849,  a  few  hours  before  full  moon. 

The  news  of*these  as  well  as  the  few  copies  that  found  their  way 
over  met  with  but  a  cold  reception  in  Europe.  For  one  thing, 
scientists  had  been  less  successful  here  in  their  attempts ;  and  for 
another,  sundry  pictures  had  been  circulated  as  decent  photographs 
of  the  moon  which  had  turned  out  to  be  mere  fabrications.  The 
first  successful  photographs  taken  on  this  side  were  those  done  at 
Konigsberg  Observatory  by  Herr  Beckowsky  in  1850,  by  means  of 
the  eight-feet  heliometer.  The  enlarged  image  was  less  than  ten 
inches  broad,  and  exhibited  the  light  and  shade  and  details  of  the 
moon’s  surface  with  great  distinctness.  The  roughness  of  the 
daguerreotype  plate  was  visible  when  it  was  brought  under  the 
glass;  but  it  excelled  that  of  Humboldt  in  clearness  and  beauty. 
Two  other  pictures  by  Beckowsky  showed  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  of 
28th  July,  1851,  on  one  of  which  was  distinctly  visible  the  corona 
of  the  totally  obscured  sun  and  certain  protuberances ;  and  on  the 
other,  taken  just  after  the  point  of  totality  was  passed,  spurs  of  the 
corona  shot  out  from  the  thin  sun’s  crescent  just  visible,  and  over 
all  a  thin,  cloudy  haze  was  clearly  revealed. 

Later  still  the  art  of  lunar  photography  received  a  still  higher  de¬ 
velopment  from  the  labours  of  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  and  notably  from  those 
of  Mr.  Rutherfurd.  It  was  shortly  after  the  meeting  at  Harvard 
College  that  Rutherfurd  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  photographing 
the  heavens  ;  and,  in  order  to  carry  out  this  object  thoroughly,  he 
built  a  special  observatory  for  himself,  and  constructed  a  telescope 


with  an  opening  of  eleven  and  a-half  inches  and  fourteen  feet  focal 
length,  and  which  was  moved  by  clockwork  in  unison  with  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  stars. 

The  greatest  difficulty  which  besets  an  operation  of  the  kind  with 
objectives  of  such  a  size  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  chemical  and  visual 
focal  rays  were  not  coincident ;  hence,  of  course,  a  lack  of  sharp¬ 
ness  in  the  resulting  image.  The  first  object  which  Rutherfurd  had 
to  devote  himself  to  was,  therefore,  the  correction  of  this  defect 
through  experiment  and  observation ;  and,  after  many  trials,  he  found 
that  the  chemical  focus  lay  about  175  centimetres  within  that  of  the 
coloured  rays.  He  had  also  to  use  a  diaphragm  when  photographing 
the  full  moon,  which  increases  the  sharpness.  By  these  means  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  pictures  which  would  bear  enlarging  to  about 
five  inches. 

In  the  spring  of  1858  Rutherfurd  first  tried  to  take  a  stereoscopic 
view  of  the  moon  with  very  favourable  results.  He  also  obtained  a 
notable  picture  of  the  sun  within  a  fiftieth  part  of  a  second.  The 
image  on  the  plate  had  a  diameter  of  ten  centimetres,  and  showed 
the  spots  with  unusual  clearness,  while  the  gradation  of  the  light 
due  to  the  sun’s  atmosphere,  between  the  centre  and  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  disc,  was  very  distinctly  shown,  as  well  as,  under  certain 
conditions,  the  streams  of  light.  In  1860  the  disc  of  the  sun  was 
unusually  rich  in  spots,  and  Rutherfurd  combined  the  images  taken 
on  two  different  days  at  the  same  hour  in  order  to  form  a  stereo¬ 
scopic  effect,  but  the  outcome  was  not  satisfactory.  In  the  same 
year  he  rigged  out  a  telescope  for  the  Labrador  expedition  for 
photographing  the  sun’s  eclipse.  In  this  case,  in  order  to  bring  the 
coloured  and  chemical  rays  to  a  focus  together,  a  diaphragm  was 
placed  between  the  lenses  of  flint  and  crown  glass,  and  by  this 
means  better  pictures  were  obtained  than  with  the  large  telescope. 
He  did  not  accompany  this  expedition,  but  contented  himself  with 
reproducing  the  pictures  in  his  laboratory.  These  showed  the 
centre  and  penumbra  of  the  spots,  the  light  gradation  on  the  sun’s 
surface,  as  well  as  the  serrated  edge  of  the  moon  as  standing  out 
against  the  sun’s  disc;  but  they  did  not  show  the  cloudy  appearance 
observed  by  some  on  the  moon's  surface,  or  the  greater  intensity  of 
the  light  at  the  contact  line  of  the  discs  of  the  two  bodies.  What 
was  most  noticeable  of  all  was  the  sharpness  of  the  moon’s  outline 
as  compared  with  the  sun’s,  the  indefmiteness  of  the  latter  being 
due  to  its  atmosphere. 

In  the  autumn  of  1863  Rutherfurd  perfected  an  apparatus  which 
corrected  the  photographic  rays,  aided  greatly  therein  by  the 
spectroscope — by  a  process  which  we  need  not  stay  to  describe.  On 
the  19th  November,  1864,  Rutherfurd  took  a  picture  of  the  full 
moon,  which  was  enlarged  to  eighteen  centimetres.  It  showed  the 
moon  reversed,  as  it  appears  through  an  astronomical  telescope. 
In  copying  it,  or  enlarging  through  the  camera,  the  negative  had 
simply  to  be  turned  with  its  back  (the  clean  glass  side)  to  the  light 
to  bring  it  right.  After  this  an  objective  was  made  by  him  of  flint 
and  crown  glass,  which  corrected  the  rays  so  that  chemical  aud 
visual  focal  points  came  together.  This  objective  was  completed  in 
1864,  and  with  it  he  has  succeeded  in  taking  pictures  of  stars  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  magnitude  (according  to  Smyth  and  Argelander’s 
computation),  and,  indeed,  in  many  cases  even  smaller  than  that. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  a  picture  of  a  star  cluster  in  the  “  Crab,  ’ 
within  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  degree,  after  an  exposure  of  three 
minutes  twenty-three  stars  are  visible,  of  which  many  are  of  the 
ninth  degree  of  magnitude. 

On  the  6th  March,  1865,  the  atmospheric  conditions  were  such  as 
to  lead  Rutherfurd  to  think  that  a  fine  picture  of  the  moon  might  be 
obtained.  It  was  three  days  into  the  first  quarter.  The  plate  was 
exposed  from  two  to  three  seconds,  when  an  image  was  obtained  of 
the  size  of  half-an-inch,  finer  and  sharper  than  any  he  had  ever 
seen.  With  this  negative  a  positive  was  first  produced  of  the  same 
size  as  the  original,  and  then  that  was  placed  in  the  enlarging  appa¬ 
ratus  as  before  stated,  so  as  to  reverse  it,  and  from  this  was  taken  a 
large  glass  negative,  from  which  silver  prints  were  afterwards 
obtained  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  original  was  thus  enlarged 
twenty  diameters,  to  the  size  of  fourteen  and  a-half  inches,  and 
gave  pictures  of  great  brilliancy  and  sharpness. 

Such  is  the  brief  history  of  the  art  of  lunar  photography.  V  e 
must  leave  the  other  branches  of  the  subject  to  a  luture  occasion. 


JOTTINGS  BY  THE  WAY,  AND  THE  MEN 'I  HAVE  MET. 
No.  VIII. — Wheeleb. 

He  wasn’t  much  to  look  at  was  V  heeler.  Galatea,  had  she  been  ex¬ 
pressing  an  opinion  on  his  appearance,  would  certainly  have  said  that  he 
had  been  got  up  by  a  begiuner.  Re  had  one  eye  ;  the  other  was  glass, 
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and  he  couldn’t  see  with  it— in  fact,  it  was  only  an  ornament  fixed  in 
to  balance  the  face— but  it’s  wonderful  how  far-seeing  a  man  can  be 
even  with  one  optic. 

Wheeler  never  could  do  anything  straightforward ;  his  ways  were 
crooked,  though  his  legs  were  straight.  One  of  his  greatest  weaknesses 
was  the  ladies.  He  seemed  to  be  under  the  belief  that  he  was  possessed 
of  some  charm  that  could  draw  the  pretty  dears  unto  him  whenever  he 
expanded  his  manly  bosom  to  receive  them. 

This  is  the  type  of  man  that  never  can  live  at  peace  with  his  wife. 
Such  was  bis  fate  ;  and  so  he  was  trying  to  live  at  peace  without  her. 
Although  freed  from  the  daily  restraint  and  loving  language  of  his 
better  half,  still  did  she  follow  him  like  a  blight,  throwing  a  gloom  over 
his  happiest  stolen  moments.  No  matter  where  he  went,  or  how  he  hid 
himself,  a  game  of  “  diamond  cut  diamond  ”  they  played  for  years,  and 
neither  seemed  to  make  much  by  it.  Wheeler,  although  constantly 
setting  the  trap  for  his  wife,  sometimes  by  mistake  would  step  into  it 
himself  and  get  caught. 

Once  he  had  a  first-rate  business  in  a  small  town  where  he  felt  sure 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  his  loving  wife  to  find  him ;  so  in  his 
little  game  of  hide  and  seek  he  felt  comparatively  happy,  and  as  a 
“  single  ”  gent,  was  doing  the  gay  Lothario.  You  may  guess  his  surprise, 
then,  when  one  fine  evening  the  female  Wheeler  came  down  upon  him 
full  sail,  ready  and  willing  to  expose  the  “  double  event.” 

He  gazed  upon  that  well-known,  never-to-be-forgotten  face.  The 
white  streaks  that  spread  over  his  nose  and  cheeks  showed  how  unex¬ 
pected  and  unwelcome  a  visitor  she  was.  He  stood  mute  and  motion¬ 
less. 

She  had  come  for  as  much  money  as  would  keep  her  from  starving — 
so  she  said.  This  was  the  errand  she  always  came  on,  no  matter  where 
she  came  from,  and  I  believe  it  was  true. 

Gaining  courage,  Wheeler  said — “All  right;  I  will  see  you  in  the 
morning,  and  give  it  to  you.” 

Letting  him  know  that  she  would  wait  till  then  they  parted  for  the 
night. 

No  sooner  was  she  gone  than,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  one  could  perceive 
that  he  breathed  again.  He  sat  down  at  his  desk,  and,  with  a  cunning 
leer  upon  his  face,  drew  forth  from  it  a  law  paper,  which  he  set  about 
filling  up  with  seeming  pleasure,  the  import  of  said  paper  being  a  deed 
of  sale  in  favour  of  Bob,  his  assistant.  Putting  the  latter  up  to  the 
dodge,  they  had  it  duly  signed  and  sealed,  then  handed  over  to  Bob, 
who  assumed  the  position  of  proprietor  of  the  studio. 

Next  morning,  as  agreed  upon,  Wheeler  met  his  wife,  and  then  coolly 
told  her  that  he  had  no  money— that  the  place  was  not  his — that  he 
was  only  an  assistant — and  that  half-a-sovereign  was  all  he  could  spare 
her  to  “  make  herself  scarce  with.”  This  was  his  playful  way  of  telling 
her  to  get  out  of  the  town  as  soon  as  she  could. 

Then  burst  the  storm  on  his  poor,  devoted  head.  She  knew  that  it 
was  a  lie,  a  swindle,  a  cheat.  He  had  done  it  before,  but  the  day  would 
2ome  when  she  would  be  upsides  with  him.  Never  fear,  he  might  revel 
in  his  loose,  wanton,  wicked  ways,  but  a  judgment  would  come  upon 
liim  yet;  and  the  poor  baffled  creature  sat  weeping  bitterly,  whilst 
Wheeler,  with  the  air  of  a  martyr,  stood  quietly  by  saying  nothing. 

Mrs.  Wheeler  saw  the  deed  of  sale,  and,  knowing  that  there  was  no 
hope,  she  left  the  town  by  the  first  train.  Wheeler  returned  to  the 
itudio  grinning  and  rubbing  his  hands  in  great  glee.  He  was  delighted 
jeyond  measure  at  his  success,  and  expressed  his  thanks  to  Bob  for  the 
nl mi r able  way  he  had  played  his  part;  at  the  end  of  which  compli- 
nentary  speech  he  said — 

“Tip  us  the  paper  now,  Bob;  it  has  served  it‘s  turn  and  it’s  now 

iseless.” 

“  Oh  !  I  think  not,”  replied  Bob,  with  a  grin  cunning  as  his  own. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  You  don’t  think  that  she’ll  return,  do  you?” 
isked  Wheeler,  in  evident  alarm. 

“Oh,  no!  certainly  not.” 

“  What  then? — what  are  you  up  to?” 

“  Well,  the  fact  is,  Wheeler,  we  have  been  a  good  long  time  together, 
.nd  we  have  played  a  good  many  games  one  way  and  the  other.  You 
lave  held  the  rogue  as  your  trump  card  always,  and  the  gains  have 
uvariably  fallen  to  you.  Under  these  cheering  circumstances  I  have 
»een  left  out  in  the  cold;  but,  now,  don’t  you  see,  I’m  the  clown  that 
1  as  got  hold  of  the  harlequin’s  wand.  I  hold  the  trump  card  now,  and 
t’s  your  turn  to  try  the  frost.  You,  in  that  little  playful  game  with 
our  wife,  have  placed  in  my  hands  a  deed  whereby  I  can  hold  this 
'1  ace  as  iny  own  in  spite  of  you,  and  I  mean  to  stick  to  it.” 

Wheeler  was  the  veriest  coward  that  ever  lived.  I  used  to  fancy 
hat  he  was  afraid  of  getting  his  other  eye  knocked  out,  and  so  would 
lever  again  see  to  focus. 

He  stood  up  trembling  in  every  limb,  and  looking  as  pale  as  death, 
;asped  out — “  Bob  !  you’re  not  in  earnest,  are  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  am  in  earnest  though,”  said  Bob  with  a  firm  determination. 

1  Look,  there’s  a  sovereign  for  you,”  he  said,  as  he  threw  it  carelessly 
pon  the  table  ;  “and  now  go  and  mend  your  ways.”  Rather  startling 
dvice  !  “  I  have  been  with  you  for  two  years,”  he  continued,  “and 

iiring  all  that  time  you  have  sworn  at  me,  stormed  at  me,  kicked  and 
utTed  me  to  your  heart’s  content.  Behind  my  back  you  have  called 
hi  everything  but  a  thief — and  why  ? — simply  because  I  had  to  depend 
n  you.  Now  all  that  is  past and,  raising  his  hand  and  pointing  to 


the  door,  he  said  with  a  sneer — “Mr.  Wheeler,  will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  leave  my  place?  You  see  what  an  apt  pupil  you  have  had  ! 
are  you  not  proud  of  his  accomplishments  ?  ” 

Wheeler  was  speechless  and  penniless.  He  felt  and  knew  that  Bob 
had  the  best  of  him  this  time ;  so  taking  up  the  sovereign  he  told  Bub 
that  he  would  go  and  see  his  law  agent. 

“All  right ;  go,  and  good  luck  attend  you,”  said  Bob  with  a  laugh. 

And  so  they  parted. 

Wheeler  was  clearly  caught  in  his  own  trap. 

Whenever  Wheeler  was  in  a  fix— which  he  wa3  often  enough — two 
things  he  invariably  did,  viz.,  popped  his  watch  and  wrote  to  his  uncle. 
I  do  not  mean  the  uncle  that  took  charge  of  the  watch.  No  ;  the  gen¬ 
tleman  he  wrote  to  was  a  blood  relative. 

In  this  epistle  to  his  dear  uncle  he  would  begin  by  mourning  the  sin 
and  wickedness  of  this  world,  and  how  he  himself  had  strayed  from 
the  path  of  virtue,  and  how  he  had  found  out  that  people  are  known  by 
the  company  they  keep,  and  that  he  had  renounced  all  the  bad,  unprin¬ 
cipled  men  that  he  had  been  associating  with,  and  how  they  had  led 
him  away  ;  but  now  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  now  he  had  left  the  paths 
of  evil  and  was  going  to  try  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  the  tears  (from 
the  water-jug  upon  the  table)  would  blot  the  page.  After  some  six 
pages  of  like  matter,  well  watered  (so  that,  if  possible,  they  might 
produce  fruit),  each  epistle  ended  with  much  the  same  request — a  little 
money.  It  would  help  him  to  start  in  the  path  of  virtue.  His  aged 
relative,  eager  to  see  him  doing  business  in  that  way,  would  send  him  a 
ten-pound  note.  No  matter  how  often  he  was  deceived  the  good  old 
soul  would  still  send  on  a  lecture  and  the  money.  The  lecture  was  put 
into  the  fire  and  the  money  into  his  pocket,  whilst  the  old  man  at  home 
was  hoping  against  hope. 

At  one  time  Wheeler  seemed  to  be  getting  on  very  well.  H  e  had 
five  or  six  studios  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  all  would  have 
done  well,  but,  to  speak  figuratively,  they  were  built  upon  sand,  and 
their  foundations  were  shifting. 

One  of  Wheeler’s  greatest  horrors  was  having  to  pay  any  accounts; 
so,  to  obviate  this  little  inconvenience,  he  would  have  “  Stanley  ”  on 
one  studio,  “James  ”  on  another,  “  Photographic  Company  ”  on  a  third, 
and  so  on.  The  long-firm  dodge  was  then  begun.  When  ordering 
goods  the  James  firm  would  give  Stanley  as  a  reference,  and  Stanley,  in 
turn,  would  give  the  Photographic  Company,  and  so  playing  on  each 
othei-’s  names  they  managed  to  get  plenty  of  goods  they  never  had  any 
intention  of  paying  for.  Should  anyone  attempt  (to  get  an  account,  and 
dared  threaten,  down  would  come  James’s  name,  if  he  happened  to  be 
the  party  threatened,  and  up  would  go  Stanley’s  on  the  same  studio, 
and  so  the  claim  was  lost. 

The  game  was  too  precarious  to  last  long  ;  so  it  got  dried  up  and 
played  out,  and  Wheeler  again  returned  from  his  evil  ways,  and  lost  no 
time  in  letting  his  uncle  know,  so  that  the  old  man  might  send  him 
as  much  as  would  start  him  again  in  his  life  of  shifts. 

It  is  strange  how  loose  the  perception  gets  between  mine  and  thine,  if 
it  ever  existed,  in  such  a  man  as  this  ;  and  how  incapable  he  is  to  defend 
one  action  in  a  hundred  in  his  daily  life — no,  not  life,  existence — I  mean. 
And  when  this  class,  as  a  brotherhood,  sit  amongst  themselves,  and  tell 
the  tales  of  deception  and  sharp  practice  in  which  they  themselves  have 
been  the  heroes,  their  only  reward  is  the  mirthless  laugh  which  does 
honour  to  the  narrative ;  and  so  the  genius  of  the  greatest  rogue  is 
done  homage  to  by  the  refulgence  of  the  lesser  glow-worms. 

Mark  Oute. 


EXPLANATORY.— THE  BEAUTIFUL  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

Several  years  ago  I  heard  of  a  man  who  was  grieviously  vexed  with  an 
obstinate  sore.  He  had  tried  many  physicians  and  spent  much  money 
for  its  cure,  but  instead  of  getting  better  rather  grew  worse.  Driven 
to  despair  he  saw  only  death,  a  lingering  death,  before  him.  In  this 
strait  he  was  recommended  to  apply  to  an  Indian  doctor  who  had  become 
celebrated  for  his  success  in  the  treatment  of  such  cases,  and,  as  a  last 
resoui’ce,  he  went  to  him.  The  Indian  immediately  built  a  large  fire  of 
logs,  and  when  he  had  accumulated  a  good  supply  of  lively  coals  he 
directed  his  patient  to  strip  and  lie  down  before  the  burning  logs.  This 
done,  the  doctor  took  a  large  shovel  in  his  hand  and  danced  around  the 
mau  chanting  an  incantation.  When  he  had  sufficiently  distracted  the 
attention  of  his  patient  he  suddenly  cast  a  shovelful  of  the  hot  coals 
upon  the  sore,  of  course  burning  the  man  severely,  and  causing  him  to 
leap  to  his  feet  instantly.  He  jumped  about  the  room  in  agony, 
vociferating  and  gesticulating  violently,  and  heaping  all  kinds  of  male¬ 
dictions  upon  the  head  of  his  tormentor.  The  Indian  looked  on  unmoved 
by  his  abusive  language  and  threats  until  his  patient  had  exhausted 
himself,  when  he  replied,  “Cure  burn  easy.”  Although  the  man  had  no 
cause  at  the  time  to  be  pleased  with  his  treatment,  he  was  truly  thankful 
and  grateful  for  the  final  result.  Just  so  is  it  in  every  case  where 
disease  requires  unusually  severe  measures  for  its  eradication.  The 
j  physician  not  only  receives  no  thanks,  but  the  most  odious  epithets  are 
lavished  upon  him  until  his  practice  has  proved  his  wisdom. 

It  is  equally,  at  first,  a  thankless  office  for  a  man  to  assume  to  correct 
the  errors  or  ignorance  of  his  fellow-men,  or  even  to  point  them  out, 

*  Condensed  from  Phil.  Phot. 
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nor  will  lie  assume  it  without  hesitation  and  reluctance ;  in  fact,  nothing 
save  an  overpowering  desire  to  benefit  others  will  or  can  induce  him  to 
run  the  gauntlet  which  he  knows  lies  before  him.  Now  I  never  intend 
to  place  myself  in  this  relation  to  the  photographic  community.  I 
rather  desire  to  advise  as  a  father  does  his  son.  If  I  have  appeared 
more  like^the  former  than  the  latter  it  is  because  I  could  not  help  it, 
and  I  would  say  to  your  readers,  as  the  preacher  said  to  his  congregation 
in  his  initiatory  sermon: — “Find  all  the  fault  you  please  with  my 
doctrines,  but  do  not  blame  my  manner.”  The  reason  is  obvious.  I 
take  not  to  heart  differences  of  opinion  nor  the  manner  of  expressing 
them  ;  but  I  am  not  singular  in  objecting  to  wrong  motives  being 
attributed  to  my  words  or  acts,  or  to  the  application  of  unseemly  epi¬ 
thets,  particularly  when  they  partake  of  the  slang  of  Billingsgate. 

I  do  not  know  but  that  I  may  again  touch  upon  tender  ground  in  the 
assertion  that  the  beautiful  in  photography  consists  in  the  accuracy 
with  which  it  renders  natural  objects,  but  I  must  make  it.  The  fact 
that  thousands  of  photographs  are  yearly  foisted  upon  the  public — falsi¬ 
fying,  as  it  were,  this  proposition — does  not  actually  contradict  it.  For 
this  reason,  if  we  take  the  examples  daily  before  us,  we  may  see  two 
pictures  of  the  same  head  taken  by  different  photographers,  in  the  same 
position  and  from  the  same  standpoint.  I  am  speaking  of  pure  photo¬ 
graphs.  One  will  be  an  accurate  likeness,  full  of  detail,  sharp  without 
harshness,  finely  modulated  in  light  and  shade,  animated  in  expression, 
and  in  every  way  indicative  of  the  physical  and  mental  character  of 
the  individual,  while  the  other  will  possess  none  of  these  qualities. 
Examine  the  last  without  seeing  the  first,  and  photography  is  condemned, 
while  the  first,  under  the  same  circumstances,  would  elicit  exclamations 
of  surprise  and  admiration  at  its  beautiful  results.  Now  take  a  magni- 
fying  glass  and  examine  both  pictures ;  we  will  then  learn  that  the 
difference  consists  in  the  method  of  manipulation  and  in  the  state  of 
the  collodion  film. 

Examine  two  landscape  pictures  of  the  same  view  taken  by  different 
men  from  the  same  standpoint :  one  is  rich  in  detail,  without  flatness  or 
unseemly  deep  shadows,  while  the  other  is  nothing  but  masses  of 
shadow  and  splashes  of  light.  The  first  is  true  to  nature,  the  last  is 
not.  The  first  would  be  called  beautiful  by  a  person  in  whom  the  sense 
of  the  beautiful  is  inherent,  the  last  horrible.  We  have  had  just  such 
examples  before  us,  with  several  men  and  women  of  taste  examining 
them,  and  there  was  not,  nor  could  be,  any  difference  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  their  merits.  The  question  has  often  been  asked  me — What 
is  the  cause  of  such  variance  in  photography?  My  answer  has  always 
been — It  is  in  the  head  and  hands  of  the  men  who  work  it.  Having 
eyes  they  see  not,  having  understanding  they  understand  not,  and  having 
hands  they  do  not  know  how  to  use  them. 

It  is  written  that  artists  know  how  to  soften  down  the  harsh  shadows 
of  the  natural  view,  and  take  other  liberties  which  render  their  pictures 
more  pleasing  and  artistic,  and  some  say  more  truthful  to  nature,  which 
photography  cannot  do,  and  therefore  they  are  more  beautiful.  I  had 
the  opportunity  yesterday  of  looking  upon  two  pictures  of  a  friend — 
the  one  an  exquisitely- executed  line  engraving,  the  other  an  equally 
exquisite  photograph.  They  are  both  of  what  is  called  cabinet  size  and 
hang  beside  each  other,  one  the  copy  of  the  other.  In  both  was  the 
same  sharpness  of  outline,  the  same  detail,  the  same  beautiful  modula¬ 
tions  of  light  and  shade,  but  this  difference-— the  photograph  (untouched) 
was  a  perfect  likeness,  exhibiting  the  long  head  and  smiling  face  (habitual) 
of  my  friend,  while  the  engraving  gave  him  a  broad,  short  face  with 
stern  aspect,  which,  I  venture  to  say,  no  person  ever  saw  in  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  the  original.  The  engraving  was  an  exceedingly  fine  one,  truly 
artistic  ;  but  it  was  not  ^ruthful,  and  therefore  not  beautiful. 

As  I  looked  “upon  this  picture  and  on  this”  I  felt  a  satisfaction 
that  in  this  instance,  at  least,  photography  had  triumphed  over  the  art 
of  engraving,  although  I  have  seen  it  do  the  same  over  other  branches 
of  fine  art.  Now  I  say  (do  not  take  it  dogmatically)  that  if  photography 
can  render  nature  accurately  and  produce  beautiful  results  in  one  instance 
it  can  do  so  again  and  again,  and  do  so  more  uniformly  than  can  the 
painter,  in  the  hands  of  the  right  kind  of  men.  If  the  public  would 
refuse  all  the  trash  that  is  offered,  the  truthful  and  beautiful  in  photo¬ 
graphy  would  be  the  rule  and  not  the  exception ;  and  that  man  who 
boasted  that  he  could  “sell  more  bad  photographs  than  good  ones,”  will 
be  non  est.  H.  H.  Snelling. 


llttefmp  of  Sfltitlres. 

— ♦ — 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting, 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Oct.  15  . 

Bristol  and  Clifton  Amateur  . . 

Philosophical  Institution,  Clifton. 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  took  place  on  Tuesday  evening, 
the  30th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Public  Library,  William  Brown-street, — 
the  President,  Mr.  R.  C.  Johnson,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  were  read  and  passed. 


Mr.  John  Whitford  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  L.  Hughes  exhibited  a  number  of  excellent  12  x  10  groups. 

The  Secretary  gave  an  account  of  the  excursions  during  the  recess, 
and  showed  a  number  of  views  of  Moreton  Old  Hall,  near  Congleton, 
describing  it  as  a  good  place  to  go  to  with  both  large  and  stereoscopic 
cameras.  A  ^transparency  and  a  number  of  stereoscopic  views  of  the 
same  place,  taken  by  Mr.  Roberts,  were  also  exhibited.  They  were  on 
tannin  plates  prepared  with  a  bath,  but  the  peculiarity  was  that  they 
had  been  prepared  in  daylight  up  to  the  time  of  pouring  on  the  tannin 
preservative.  That,  and  drying  the  plates,  was  all  that  was  done  in 
the  dark  room.  There  was  no  fog  and  the  shadows  were  perfectly  clear. 

The  Rev.  G.  J.  Banner  showed  some  of  Mr.  Burgess’s  gelatine  plates, 
and  detailed  his  experience  with  them.  Using  the  formula  supplied  by 
Mr.  Burgess  on  his  first  plate,  and  giving  a  minute  and  a-half  exposure, 
he  found  the  plate  over-exposed  and  blurred,  the  film  curling  up  and 
coming  off.  The  next  plate  he  exposed  two  minutes,  but  using  a  much 
weaker  developer.  Result  :  over-exposed,  but  the  film  perfect.  The 
third  plate  he  exposed  half-a-minute  on  a  very  trying  subject  with 
strong  contrasts  from  white  to  black,  using  the  same  developer  as  that 
for  the^Liverpool  dry  plates.  The  result  was  excellent,  the  film  beiDg 
very  th‘in  and  exceedingly  non-actinic,  as  the  print  from  the  negative 
showed. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  said  he  had  also  tried  the  gelatine  plates, 
but  could  not  get  a  satisfactory  result,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the 
film  to  cockle  up  and  blister.  They  showed  this  sometimes  under  the 
developer,  but  always  on  the  application  of  the  clearing  solution  (hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda). 

Mr.  Phipps  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  clearing  solution 
was  used  weaker. 

It  was  hoped  that  further  experiments  would  be  made  before  the  next 
meeting. 

Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck  exhibited  two  prints  to  shoiv  how  a  hard 
negative  might  be  made  to  give  excellent  soft  prints.  The  first  was 
printed  from  the  negative  direct,  the  other  printed  from  the  same  nega¬ 
tive  masked  by  a  glass  transparency  previously  taken  by  superposition. 
The  effect  was  a  great  degree  of  softness  and  roundness,  so  that  the 
second  print  was  a  very  satisfactory  portrait  from  a  negative  that 
would  be  considered  useless. 

Mr.  Forrest  then  exhibited  a  large  number  of  splendid  examples  of 
enlargements  and  mechanical  prints  taken  by  the  Autotype  Company, 
which  were  examined  with  great  interest. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Forrest  for  giving  the  Association 
an  opportunity  of  examining  such  an  extensive  and  tasteful  collection. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


Cornsponkeiuc. 

— ♦ — 

Death  of  M.  A.  Marion. — Photopolychromy  and  its  Prospects. 

— M.  Redon’s  Experiments  with  Collodio-Nitrate  of  Silver. 
It  is  only  a  fortnight  since,  in  a  letter  to  this  Journal,  I  described 
briefly,  with  the  aid  of  a  diagram,  a  new  pocket  camera  which  has 
been  lately  patented  in  France  by  M.  Marion,  the  well-kuown  paper 
manufacturer,  of  Courbevoie,  near  Paris.  In  a  letter  just  received 
from  one  of  my  French  correspondents  I  am  informed  of  his  death  ! 
This  event  will  be  felt  in  France  as  quite  a  serious  loss  to  photographers. 
My  readers  will  scarcely  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  curious  and  im¬ 
portant  novelties  which  M.  Marion  has  introduced  lately  in  carbon 
printing  and  photocollography,  and  which  have  been  fully  reported  in 
this  Journal.  He  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  greatly  interested  in 
all  those  processes  of  printing  in  which  permanent  pigments  have  been 
used  instead  of  the  salts  of  silver,  and  has  himself  experimented 
largely  in  this  direction,  and  introduced  into  commerce  pigmented 
papers  along  with  his  other  photographic  specialities.  His  death,  in¬ 
volving  as  it  does  the  complete  suspension  of  this  branch  of  his 
business,  leaves  a  gap  which  will  for  a  time  be  felt  as  a  great  incon¬ 
venience  by  French  photographers.  In  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
him  about  three  months  ago  he  complained  much  of  ill  health,  chiefly 
indigestion,  brought  on  by  too  close  attention  to  business.  Another  of 
the  veterans  of  our  art  has  passed  away  !  In  my  next  letter  I  will  try 
and  give  a  more  complete  resume  of  what  he  has  done  during  the  last 
twenty  years  for  its  advancement. 

By  the  same  post  which  brings  me  the  above  sad  intelligence  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Leon  Vidal  another  specimen  of  photopolychromy, 
the  most  perfect  which  I  have  received  yet,  being  a  portrait  of  a  singu- 
larly-beautiful  young  lady,  as  highly  finished  as  the  most  elaborate  oil 
painting,  but  quite  untouched  by  the  brush  !  It  is  far  superior  to  the 
specimen  which  I  sent  the  other  day  to  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  accompanied  by  a  few  remarks  which  my  readers  w  ill  ha\e 
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seen  reported  at  page  464  of  this  J ournal.  I  am  going  to  send  this  new 
specimen  immediately  to  the  Autotype  Company,  and  thence  to  our 
Editors  to  exhibit  in  London.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  result,  which  I 
think  no  one  can  examine  without  feeling  convinced  that  this  new  art 
has  an  important  future  before  it.  We  must  remember  that  its  inventor 
is  an  amateur,  immersed  in  business  quite  foreign  to  photography,  who 
has  brought  it  to  its  present  perfection  during  the  brief  leisure  which  Ins 
other  occupations  afford,  having  had  to  prepare  for  himself  all  his 
different  coloured  pigmented  papers,  and  to  go  through  the  entne 
process,  from  first  to  last,  with  his  own  hands,  unaided  by  any  one,  and 
in  the  midst  of  all  those  difficulties  which  necessarily  surround  any  new 
thing,  but  supported  always  by  undaunted  courage  and  undying  nope. 
It  is  trouble  enough  to  many  of  us  to  produce  a  presentable  result  m 
monochrome,  such  as  will  satisfy  fastidious  criticism  ;  imagine,  then,  the 
difficulties  which  must  surround  the  working  out  to  a  highly  successful 
issue  of  an  art  like  that  of  photopoly chromy  !  Now,  if  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  I  describe  an  amateur  can,  in  his  brief  hours  of 
leisure,  produce  such  fine  specimens  as  that  which  is  now  befoie  me, 
what  may  we  not  hope  from  the  art  when  hundreds  of  pairs  of  hands 
and  hundreds  of  clever  brains  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it  ? 

Once  more  let  me  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  real  novelty  in 
what  has  been  accomplished.  Hitherto  we  have  only  been  able  in 
chromolithography  and  mechanical  painting  in  colours  to  combine  a 
number  of  flat  tints,  not  one  of  which  exhibits  any  gradation  j  but  in 
the  new  art  of  colour-printing,  in  which  photography  takes  a  place, 
each  separate  tint  is  capable  of  exhibiting  all  the  gradation  which  exists 
in  that  portion  of  the  negative  from  which  it  is  printed.  This  advantage 
is  immense,  and  cannot  be  over-rated.  The  new  art  of  printing  in 
polychrome  is  therefore  as  superior  to  all  our  old  methods  as  plioto- 
collography  or  lichtdruclc  is  superior  to  lithography.  M.  Leon  V  idal 
has  made  an  immense  step  in  advance  of  all  that  has  been  done  hitherto 
in  colour-printing ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  novelty  'which 
he  has  so  admirably  proved  to  us  to  be  possible  and  practicable  will 
one  day  be  carried  out  commercially  on  a  most  important  scale.  To 
any  man  of  fine  taste  and  steady  perseverance,  who  will  now  take  up 
this  matter  in  real  earnest,  and  devote  all  his  energies  and  time  to  it, 
there  may  safely  be  promised  a  golden  reward. 

The  first  difficulty  to  be  met  now  is  the  regular  manufacture  for 
sale  of  pigmented  papers  of  a  large  variety  of  different  tints,  both  for 
views  and  portraits  ;  and  the  Autotype  Company,  at  my  suggestion,  has 
been  invited  to  aid  in  this  good  work. 

Remember  that,  in  addition  to  portraits  and  views  in  polychrome 
upon  paper,  canvas,  ivory,  &c.,  the  same  can  be  printed  upon  glass  and 
viewed  as  transparencies  ;  and  that  stereoscopic  pairs  can  be  printed  for 
the  large  stereoscope.  We  may  now  confidently  look  forward  to  a  future 
iu  our  art  in  which  colour  will  play  a  most  important  part.  I  confess 
I  am  sanguine  of  this,  having  found,  after  twenty  years  of  experience 
in  photographic  matters,  that  one  can  never  be  sanguine  enough.  To 
pluck  and  perseverance  nothing  is  impossible,  and  to  will  is  to  succeed. 
We  have  had  the  proof  of  this  too  often  in  our  art  to  doubt  it  for  an 
instant.  The  progress  of  photography  during  the  last  thirty  years  has 
been  little  short  of  miraculous,  and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  marvels  of 
the  marvellous  century  in  which  we  live.  But  nothing  great  is  ever 
accomplished  without  steady  hard  work,  both  of  brain  and  hamds  ;  let 
us  never  forget  this.  There  are  difficulties  to  meet  and  to  conquer  at 
every  fresh  step,  and  we  must  work  on  with  faith  and  hope.  To  doubt 
is  to  fail  at  once.  It  is  not  the  doubters  who  go  ahead. 

Monsieur  Redon  (a  gentleman  named  “  Redon,”  and  not,  kind 
reader,  the  town  from  which  I  date  this  letter)  has  just  published  some 
interesting  experiments  with  collodio-nitrate  of  silver— that  is  to  say, 
with  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  alcoholic  solution  and  plain 
collodion. 

He  tells  us  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  pyroxyliue,  viz.,  the  kind 
which  we  commonly  use  in  photography,  and  which,  when  made  into 
collodion,  gives  a  transparent  and  structureless  film  when  poured  upon 
a  glass  plate;  and  a  kind  called  “xyloidine,”  which  gives  a  white  and 
opaque  film,  and  forms  a  sort  of  emulsion,  instead  of  a  perfect  solution, 
in  ether  and  alcohol.  This  being  the  case,  he  has  added  some  alcoholic 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  the  same  proportion  to  both  sorts  of 
collodion,  and,  having  spread  the  mixtures  upon  glass  plates  and 
allowed  the  films  to  set,  has  exposed  them  to  light  under  a  negative. 

In  the  case  of  the  white  and  opaque  film  a  good,  vigorous  print  was 
produced  with  tolerable  rapidity;  but  in  the  case  of  the  transparent 
film  the  darkening  proceeded  very  slowly  and  feebly,  and  sometimes 
tlid  not  take  place  at  all. 


The  conclusion  at  which  M.  Redon  arrives  is — that  the  difference  in 
the  molecular  state  of  the  two  collodions  is  the  solo  cause  of  the 
enormous  difference  in  the  reduction  of  the  silver  salt. 

The  experiments  are  interesting  and  instructive,  but  many  of  us  will 
be  very  much  inclined  to  deny  the  above  conclusion.  It  appears  to  me 
that  in  the  case  of  the  opaque  film  the  pyroxyliue  was  powerful  in  its 
reaction,  as  organic  matter,  with  the  silver  salt ;  whereas  in  the  other 
case  it  was  not.  The  chemical  difference  in  the  two  films  may  have 
been  the  true  cause  of  their  difference  of  behaviour,  and  not  any 
difference  in  their  molecular  state. 

May  not  the  white  emulsion  made  with  xyloidine  answer  better  than 
common  plain  collodion  in  collodio-chloride  printing  ?  It  has  already 
been  proved  that  an  inert  white  pigment  may  be  added  to  the  collodio- 
choride  emulsion  with  good  effect. 

Redon,  October  5,  1873.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


POLYCHROMATIC  PRINTING. 

To  tlce  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  read  your  article  upon  printing  in  colours  with 
great  interest.  The  suggestions  therein  made  are  a  great  improvement 
upon  those  of  M.  Vidal,  and  also  upon  the  similar  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Sutton.  The  latter  supposes  the  necessity  of  a  transparent  support  or 
basis  like  that  used  by  M.  Vidal,  in  order  to  obtain  the  correct  super¬ 
position  of  each  colour  ;  but  this  is  obviously  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as 
the  obtaining  of  correct  register  is  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  to  all  persons 
practising  chromolithography. 

You  claim  for  your  suggestions  merely  the  advantage  of  increased 
rapidity  or  economy  of  production.  This  is  the  least  of  the  advantages 
of  your  proposal. 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  carbon  printing  with  paper  obtained 
from  the  Autotype  Companjq  Mr.  Spencer,  and  M.  Marion  ;  and  with 
all  these  I  have  found  that  the  dimensions  of  the  resulting  print  bear  no 
relation  whatever  to  those  of  the  original  negative,  but  are  much  greater. 

Again  :  I  find  that  not  only  is  the  increase  of  dimensions  variable, 
according  to  the  amount  of  soaking  which  the  insolated  print  has  under¬ 
gone  before  being  laid  upon  the  temporary  support,  and  probably  also 
according  to  the  amount  of  manipulation  with  the  “squeegee”  which  it 
has  been  submitted,  but  I  find  also  that  this  extension  is,  with  an  equal 
and  carefully-regulated  amount  of  manipulation,  variable  as  regards  the 
longitudinal  and  transverse  dimensions  of  the  pigment  paper. 

Is  it  possible  that  paper,  like  a  textile  fabric,  is  of  different  extensibility 
in  these  two  dimensions  respectively  ?  It  is  known  that  the  fibres  of 
the  paper  arrange  themselves  more  or  less  symmetrically  while  under¬ 
going  the  shake  of  the  deckel  and  endless  web.  Am  I  right  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  these  condensed  fibres  so  arranged  differ  in  their  extensi¬ 
bility  in  the  two  dimensions?  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  how  M.  Vidal 
avoids  this,  to  me,  insuperable  objection  to  correct  register. 

Mr.  Ernest  Edwards’s  process  is  liable  to  the  same  objection.  He  pro¬ 
poses  to  use  sheets  of  gelatine  hardened  by  chrome-alum,  and  these,  after 
certain  preparation,  are  taken  off  the  temporary  support  and  preserved 
for  use,  being  merely  mounted  upon  metal  or  stone  during  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  printing.  It  is  obvious  that  the  dimensions  of  the  resulting 
print  will  entirely  depend  upon  the  amount  of  soaking  given,  the 
degrees  of  pressure  with  the  “squeegee”  in  each  dimension,  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  gelatine,  &c.,  &c. 

I  would  remark,  en  passant,  upon  a  weak  point  in  pi'actice  of  Mr. 
Edwards’s  process,  which  may  account  for  the  undenied  inferiority  of 
its  results  to  those  of  Albert,  Ohm  and  Grossman  (Gembser’s  patent), 
and  their  licensees,  and  which  also  may  account  for  the  late  trans¬ 
ference  of  the  Heliotype  Company’s  business  to  a  private  firm.  When 
a  bichromate  acts  upon  a  gelatine  a  salt  of  the  oxide  of  chromium  is 
formed,  which  not  only  renders  the  gelatine  comparatively  insoluble, 
but  likewise  renders  it  capable  of  taking  from  the  inking  roller  a  lajmr 
of  ink  of  greater  or  less  density,  having  a  definite  relation  to  the 
amount  of  chrome  salt  combined. 

The  addition  of  a  chrome  salt  to  gelatine  has  identically  the  same 
effect,  so  that  the  printing  surface  of  Edwards,  instead  of  being  analo¬ 
gous  to  a  clean  lithographic  stone,  is  like  one  which  has  already  had  a 
weak  coat  of  varnish  laid  upon  it,  and  which  cannot  produce  a  pure 
white — hence  a  general  degradation  and  absence  of  brilliancy  only  too 
characteristic  of  the  heliotype  productions. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  The  processes  of  Albert,  Gemoser, 
and  Obernetter  retain  the  layer  of  gelatine  in  contact  with  its  original 
support,  and  hence  there  can  be  no  extension  of  the  film  to  affect  the 
register,  which  may  be  effected  successfully  by  needle  points  in  the 
usual  way. 

While  thus  endorsing  your  views  as  greatly  superior  to  those  of  M. 
Vidal,  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  observing  that  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  principle  of  polychromy,  as  hitherto  described,  is  essentially 
false  in  principle. 

Let  us  consider  what  we  see  when  we  look  at  a  beautiful  object  of  one 
colour — say  a  rose  of  a  pure  single  tint — we  will  suppose  it  pink.  What 
do  wc  observe?  and  how  should  we  set  about  representing  it?  We  see  that 
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it;  is  globular  in  form— that  it  is  composed  of  numerous  leaves,  each  of 
which  we  perceive  is  separated  irom  the  others.  How  do  we  arrive  at 
these  facts  ?  By  observing  the  light  and  shade,  by  which  our  experience 
enables  us  to  distinguish  the  form  of  a  monochromatic  object.  What 
is  the  colour  of  the  parts  in  shade  ?  Are  they  still  pink,  but  of  a  deeper 
tint  than  the  rest  ?  Certainly  not ;  they  are  what  Chevreul  calls 
degraded  tints  of  pink  (teints  d6grad6es).  There  is  less  pure  pink  in  the 
darkest  parts  than  in  the  lightest.  They  are  darker,  not  from  excess  of 
colour  but  from  absence  of  light. 

To  imitate  them  spread  an  uniform  wash  of  pink  over  a  sheet  of 
drawing-paper.  Place  it  in  a  direct  light,  and  hold  a  rose-leaf  of  the 
same  colour  between  the  light  and  the  tint.  Were  the  leaf  opaque  the 
effect  would  be  simply  to  degrade  that  tint  by  the  addition  of  so  much 
transparent  grey  or  diluted  black ;  but  as  it  is  partly  transparent  the 
effect  is  not  so  simple,  as  the  tint  is  rendered  slightly  deeper  by  the 
secondary  tint  transmitted.  The  latter  effect  is  trifling  compared  to  the 
former,  and  is  entirely  absent  if  we  consider  the  action  upon  a  dark 
flower,  with  the  petals  of  some  substance,  for  here  the  amount  of  colour 
transmitted  is  infinitesimal. 

The  degraded  tints,  constituting  the  shadows  so  produced,  are  essen¬ 
tially  different  from  those  produced  by  obtaining  a  proof  in  carmine  or 
crimson-lake  pigment  paper  from  a  negative  of  the  rose,  or  from  a 
collographic  surface  printed  in  the  same  pigment. 

The  observations  here  made  upon  the  rose  as  the  object  to  be  depicted 
are  still  more  true  of  the  shadows  of  a  delicate  female  face,  which  are 
not  red,  but  pearly-grey.  They  are,  indeed,  greenish-grey,  if  we  may 
rely  upon  the  practice  of  our  eminent  miniature  painters,  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  grey-green  pigment,  terra  verto,  for  the  shadows  of 
delicate  complexion,  thus  enhancing  or  exaggerating  the  natural  law  of 
the  simultaneous  contrast  of  colours  discovered  by  Chevreul,  which 
causes  the  shadow,  when  nearly  neutral,  to  assume  the  complementary 
colour  of  that  to  which  it  is  contrasted.  M.  Y  idal  and  Mr.  Edwards, 
instead  of  making  the  shadows  of  flesh  approach  the  green,  would  make 
them  dim  scarlet  or  fiery  red,  for  carnation  is  diluted  scarlet  or  orange 
red. 

Pictures  in  colour  may  be  so  produced,  but  they  would  be  of  the 
class  of  art  with  which  we  are  familar  in  our  papier  mache  articles  from 
Birmingham,  in  producing  which  mother-of-pearl  and  bronze  powder 
are  essential  ingredients  of  the  artists’  palette. 

If  we  are  to  obtain  proofs  in  correct  colour  duly  degraded  by  shadow, 
then  in  the  shadows  of  the  rose  all  the  tints  of  the  spectrum  must  be 
combined  to  form  the  degrading  colour.  If  we  consider  these  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity  as  consisting  of  three  only,  then  we  must  have  pure 
red  and  blue  combined  to  give  the  tint  we  call  pink,  and  in  the  shadows 
we  must  have  green  snperadded  (blue  and  yellow)  in  such  proportions 
as  to  form  a  certain  quantity  of  black,  so  as  to  degrade  the  pink  without 
destroying  it.  Were  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  impressionable  upon 
our  sensitive  plate,  then,  by  means  of  three  screens  of  the  primary 
colours,  the  action  of  their  complementaries  might  be  arrested,  and 
three  negatives  obtained,  fulfilling  the  desired  conditions.  What  a 
distance  are  we  from  the  realisation  of  such  a  project ! — I  am,  yours, 

J.  Bennett  Fowler. 


USE  OF  URANIUM  SALTS  IN  COLLODION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  Sept.  19th  Dr.  Markham  says,  alluding 
to  the  statement  he  made  “The  subject-matter  of  the  sentence  he 
impugns  was  taken  by  me  in  nearly  identical  words  from  a  well-known 
text-book.”  Last  week,  alluding  to  the  same,  he  says  : — “  I  gave  the 
substance  of  the  matter  in  question,  and  did  not  profess  to  give  the 
words.”  I  do  not  know  which  to  believe  of  two  such  different  state¬ 
ments,  made  at  fourteen  days’  interval,  and  I  feel  it  useless  to  discuss 
the  matter  further  with  Dr.  Markham.  I  now,  gentlemen,  address 
myself  to  you.  '  _ 

Last  year  I  published  a  process  for  emulsion  work  with  which  I  was 
successful,  and  which  I  thought  might  be  of  use  to  my  brother  photo¬ 
graphers.  This  brought  on  me  from  Dr.  Markham  a  virulent  personal 
attack  in  your  columns.  The  two  letters  by  him  are  in  your  issues  of 
May  24th  and  June  7th,  1872,  and  those  who  care  to  see  liow  much 
personal  abuse  and  how  little  of  “  criticism  ”  they  contain  will  do  well 
to  read  them.  ,  . 

You  are  aware  that  in  the  minute  details  I  gave  for  working  my 
rocess  I  instructed  workers  to  dissolve  nitrate  of  uranium  in  ether,  and 
eep  it  in  ethereal  solution. 

In  the  course  of  his  attack  on  me  Dr.  Markham  wrote  m  your 
columns — 

“The  ethereal  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium  was  shown  by  both  Bucliolz 
and  Malaga ti  to  be  of  most  unstable  properties ;  slightly  heated  it  evolves  heat 
spontaneously,  boils  with  the  greatest  violence,  gives  off  nitrous  ether,  and 
deposits  nearly  pure  uranic  oxide.” 

I  complain,  gentlemen,  that  in  so  writing  Dr.  Markham  was  guilty 
of  a  very  serious  act  of  literary  dishonesty.  The  chemists  named  never 
did  say  that  about  ethereal  solution  of  uranium,  but  they  did  say  it 
about  alcoholic  solution ;  and  Dr.  Markham — changing  the  word 
“ alcoholic  ”  for  “ethereal,”  to  assist  in  his  attack  on  me,  because  j 


instructed  workers  to  keep  their  uranium  in  ethereal  solution — professed 
to  give  a  statement  in  your  columns  as  one  made  by  two  eminent 
chemists,  and  which  he  deliberately  falsified. 

It  appears  to  me  a  serious  offence  for  so  wilful  a  misstatement  to  be 
made  by  any  writer  in  your  pages,  and  it  passes,  I  submit,  all  the 
limits  of  fair  and  honourable  dealing.  It  wilfully  deceives  your  readers, 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  reader  in  India  or  the  colonies,  might  prevent  him 
trying  a  process  which  might  be  of  use  to  him,  in  consequence  of  his 
believing  that  Bucholz  and  Malaguti  were  correctly  and  honestly 
quoted  by  Dr.  Markham. 

I  have  had  some  sharp  encounters  in  your  columns  with  other  writers, 
but  I  have  never  yet  had  to  complain  of  a  deliberate  misstatement  of 
what  was  said  by  others  appearing  in  your  pages  ;  and  Euch  a  misstate¬ 
ment,  gentlemen,  either  is  or  is  not  an  act  of  wrongdoing  to  yourselves 
and  your  readers. 

I  also  take  leave  to  bring  to  your  notice  that  when  Dr.  Markham  is 
fairly  brought  to  book  for  his  dishonesty,  he  tells  me  I  “  descend  to  a 
miserable  quibble.”  I  repeat  that  it  either  is  or  is  not  a  wrong  thing 
for  Dr.  Markham  to  have  done,  and  I  beg  to  bring  it  to  your  editorial 
notice. 

I  have  now  written  for  many  years  in  your  columns,  I  have  given 
out  at  cftace  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers  any  idea  that  struck  me  as 
being  of  use,  and  I  have,  therefore,  a  right  to  protest  (which  I  hereby 
do  in  the  strongest  manner)  against  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Markham 
has  misused  your  columns  in  connection  with  my  process.  He  has 
either  acted  rightly  or  wrongly,  honestly  or  dishonestly,  in  deliberately 
stating  that  certain  chemists  said  certain  things  about  a  certain  solution 
which  they  never  did  say,  to  suit  his  attack  on  me.  If  you  think  he 
has  acted  wrongly,  I  shall  ask  you  to  protect  me  from  such  wrong  in 
your  columns  in  future;  if  you  think  he  has  acted  rightly,  I  must  differ 
most  strongly  with  you,  and  must  do  the  best  I  can  in  future  to  protect 
myself. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  Stuart  Wortley,  Lieut. -Colonel. 

[This  correspondence  here  terminates.  Our  summing-up  of  the 
whole  matter  will  be  very  brief.  Dr.  Markham  has  unquestionably 
made  a  “  misstatement,”  but  whether  “  wilful  ”  or  not  we  have  no 
means  of  judging;  and  Colonel  Wortley  has  just  cause  to  feel 
aggrieved  at  the  tactics  pursued  by  that  gentleman.  The  least  thing 
Dr.  Markham  could  have  done  when  the  mistake  was  pointed  out 
was  to  have  frankly  acknowledged  it. — Eds.] 

— ♦ — 

ACCELERATING  AGENTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — How  would  you  account  for  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  the 
printing  bath  making  the  paper  floated  on  it  more  sensitive  than  if 
floated  on  plain  nitrate  of  silver  solution  ?  I  would  ask  the  same 
question  with  regard  to  nitrate  of  baryta  in  the  ordinary  negative 
bath. 

If  it  be  true  that  advantage  is  gained  in  these  instances  by  the  use 
of  the  above-named  substances,  may  not  one  of  them  be  with  advantage 
added  to  the  bath  for  the  bromide  process  ?  or  is  it  imperative  that 
there  be  free  nitrate  of  silver  present  at  the  time  of  exposure  ?  Did 
you  ever  bring  your  urea  experiments  to  a  successful  termination  ? 
I  have  been  thinking  that  urea  might  be  of  use  in  the  bromide  process 
as  a  substitute  for  ammonia  in  the  developer,  by  warming  the  pyro. 
solution  and  applying  it  hot  to  the  plate. 

With  respect  to  the  nitrates  :  has  not  nitrate  of  uranium  been  called 
an  “accelerator?”  And,  lately,  nitric  acid  itself  has  been  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  the  same  cause. — I  am,  yours,  &c. ,  Herbert  B.  Berkeley. 

Cotheridge  Court,  near  Worcester, 

October  7,  1873. 

[The  nitrate  of  uranium  as  it  becomes  decomposed  by  the  light 
reacts  upon  the  silver,  becoming  a  developer.  The  functions  of 
nitrate  of  baryta  are  not  all  yet  clearly  understood,  but  Mr.  Henderson 
claims  as  one  of  them  an  increased  sensitiveness  and  the  more  perfect 
solution  of  iodide  of  silver,  which,  in  excess,  is  apt  to  cause  pinholes. 
This  may  be  illustrated  as  follows : — To  an  old  bath  solution  add 
enough  water  to  render  it  opalescent  by  the  precipitation  of  iodide ; 
then  add  a  few  drops  of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  when 
the  opalescence  will  be  removed  by  the  redissolving  of  the  iodide. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  it  acts  in  a  manner  analogous  to  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  urea  experiments  are  still  pending.— 
Eds.] 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Permit  me  to  remind  your  readers  once  more  that  the 
last  day  for  receiving  photographs  for  exhibition  at  the  Gallery,  5, 
Pall  Mall  East,  is  Wednesday  next,  the  loth  inst.,  after  which  date  no 
more  pictures  will  be  admitted  by  the  Hanging  Committee.  A  letter  of 
advice  must  accompany  the  contributions.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

October  S,  1S73.  ”  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  Hon.  Sec. 
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THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  BENGAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen', — I  beg  to  inform  you  that  with  the  object  of  preventing 
auy  disappointment  to  exhibitors  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Bengal 
Photographic  Society  in  Calcutta,  in  January,  1874,  the  committee 
has  resolved — “That  the  judges  will  be  empowered  to  award  extra 
medals  for  pictures  which  they  may  consider  of  special  merit,  although 
not  falling  within  the  scope  of  the  prizes  offered  in  the  rules  for  the 
exhibition.” 

I  hope  this  addition  will  induce  many  photographers  to  contribute  to 
our  exhibition ;  and  I  refer  for  particulars  to  your  former  issues,  in 
which  you  were  kind  enough  to  copy  the  rules  and  regulations  for¬ 
warded  by  me. 

All  pictures  should  be  forwarded  by  the  1st  November,  per  Suez 
Canal  steamer ;  but  if  per  P.  and  0.  steamer  parcels  may  still  reach  in 
time  if  dispatched  by  the  10th  November  next. 

I  will  thank  you  to  give  the  above  a  corner  in  your  valuable  Journal. 
—I  am,  yours,  &c.,  T.  H.  Bennertz,  Hon.  Sec. 

13,  Clive  Street,  Calcutta,  Sept.  9,  1873. 

— ♦ — 

ALBUMEN  TRANSPARENCIES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  alluring  simplicity  of  a  formula  for  albumen 
transparencies,  recently  published  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Martyn,  of  St.  Bees, 
induced  me  to  try  it;  but,  although  I  strictly  adhered  to  the  formula 
given,  the  result  was  nil.  Half-a-day  in  the  bright  sunshine  failed  to 
produce  an  image  of  any  practical  use. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  if  any  of  your  readers  have  been  more 
successful  with  this  nou-salted  albumen  process,  for  so  very  simple  a 
method  of  producing  transparencies  as  this  is  said  to  be  would  be  in¬ 
valuable  if  easily  worked.  Perhaps  Mr.  Martyn  will  indicate  the 
omission  in  working,  as  the  published  directions  were  carried  out  im¬ 
plicitly. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  E.  Dunmore. 

Bodoiuain,  Llandudno,  October  6,  1873. 

[The  formula  referred  to  was  published  iu  our  contemporary, 
and  consists  in  mixing  an  ounce  of  albumen  with  a  drachm  of  water. 
A  plate  is  coated  with  this,  and,  when  dry,  is  sensitised  in  a  fifty- 
grain  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  solution  to  which  a  little  alcohol  is 
added.  The  image  is  printed  out  under  a  negative.  Without  being 
able  to  indicate  the  cause  of  Mr.  Dunmore’s  failure,  we  are  aware 
of  good  transparencies  having  been  printed  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  but  with  this  difference — that  in  the  drachm  of  water  added 
to  the  albumen  there  had  previously  been  dissolved  eight-grains  of 
chloride  of  ammonium.— Eds.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

$2*  Corresoondenls  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 

Registrations  and  Exchanges.— In  our  next. 

Beta.— We  made  inquiry  and  have  been  informed  that  Falmouth  is  better 
than  Torquay. 

Tuos.  Forrf.st. — Thanks  for  your  kind  intentions.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see 
you  when  you  come  to  town. 

R.  Jones.— We  do  not  know  the  address  of  the  artist.  An  advertisement 
would  probably  elicit  the  information  wanted. 

Hector  Brune. — Nitrate  of  baryta  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  it  dissolves  in 
three  parts  of  boiling  water,  or  in  eight  parts  of  cold  water. 

II.  W. — We  cannot  give  the  information  wanted  concerning  the  price  per  gallon 
of  albumen  from  blood.  Possibly  some  reader  may  be  able  to  do  so. 

W.  C.  Buchanan. — Coat  a  plate  with  the  collodion  you  are  going  to  use, 
immerse  it  in  the  bath  for  half-an-hour,  and  the  bath  will  then  be  fitted 
for  use. 

Subaltern. — Try  tho  following -.—Make  a  solution  of  albumen  by  beating  up 
the  white  of  one  egg  in  ten  ounces  of  water,  to  which  is  added  ten  or  twelve 
minims  of  ammonia.  Apply  this  to  the  glass  by  means  of  a  small  piece  of 
sponge.  After  it  is  dry  apply  the  collodion  containing  the  pigment. 

B.  B.  L. —  1.  Thin  transparent  sheets  of  gelatine  may  be  obtained  from  any  of 
the  manufacturers  of  that  article.  It  is  also  sold  by  many  artists’  colour- 
men. — 2.  Tho  best  solution  for  mounting  cartes  without  cockling  is  one 
composed  of  gelatine  dissolved  in  a  minimum  of  water,  with  a  large  admix¬ 
ture  of  spirits  of  wine.  Ordish’s  “  parlour  paste  ”  answers  well  for  this 
purposo. 

Omicron  says:— “I  am  working  out  an  albumen  printing  process  on  glass. 
Now,  supposing  albumen,  plain  or  salted,  is  coated  on  glass,  dried,  and  printed, 
it  will  be  quite  of  a  chocolate  colour,  and  is  difficult  to  tone;  though  if  the 
same  albumen  (salted)  is  coated  on  paper  it  will  tone  readily.  As  a  good 
colour  is  essential,  what  I  require  is  something  that  would  promote  the  toning 
of  i  ho  albumen  image.  Additions  of  dextrine  and  sugar  have  no  effect. 
Could  you  suggest  anything  that  would  somewhat  assimilate  the  condition 
of  the  albumen  on  glass  to  that  on  paper,  so  that  alkaline  toning  would  be 
practicable  ?  or  would  some  other  toning  of  the  image  be  possible,  do  you 

think?” - Wo  reply:  the  method  of  toning  by  “  old  hypo.”  and  gold  is 

that  which  is  considered  best  for  albumen  transparencies. 


W.  Wainright,  Jun. — Fume  the  paper  with  ammonia.  If  this  do  not  effect 
a  cure  try  another  sample-  It  is  possible  that  your  bath  is  too  weak.  Make 
it  at  least  sixty  grains  strong. 

A.  J.  Corrie. — Tragacanth  will  have  no  deleterious  effect  upon  tho  photo, 
graphs  ;  but  on  the  probable  effect  of  the  essences  we  are  unable  to  offer  an 
opinion.  We  should  avoid  their  use. 

J.  T.  B.  informs  Mr.  Sutton  that  the  problem  of  making  negatives  on  gelatine 
films  has  been  solved  several  years  ago  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  who  has  published 
an  account  of  his  experiments  in  that  direction. 

T.  Gulliver. — 1.  Thanks  for  information  about  the  press,  which  we  shall  call 
and  see  on  the  first  opportunity. — 2.  Neutralise  the  platinum  solution  with 
chalk,  and  apply  after  fixing.  The  best  strength  of  solution  to  employ  is  that 
which  will  take  about  half-a-minute  to  effect  the  change.  The  transparency 
may  be  developed  either  by  iron  or  pyrogallic  acid ;  we  prefer  the  latter. 

Cestrian. — 1.  Respecting  the  valves,  any  mechanic  of  average  intelligence 
will  be  able  to  make  them  from  the  drawing  that  was  published. — 2.  The 
hydrogen  will  not  require  any  purification.  All  that  is  required  is  a  slight 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  oxygen. — 3.  We  have  never  known  fogging 
to  be  caused  by  the  strength  of  the  coffee  preservative.  We  recommend  you 
to  adopt  a  more  rapid  development. 

R.  Bridgart. — 1  The  front  and  back  lenses  are  not  alike.  The  two  com¬ 
binations  named  are  essentially  different,  and  by  no  variation  in  the  length 
of  tube  or  other  arrangement  can  one  be  transformed  into  tho  other. — 2.  The 
length  of  time  that  collodion  can  be  kept  in  a  good  condition  after  being 
iodised  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  salt  employed  and  the  quality  of  tho 
ether  and  alcohol.  Speaking  in  broad  terms,  a  bromo-iodised  collodion  will 
keep  good  for  a  much  longer  period  than  a  simply  iodised  one,  which,  we  may 
state,  will  only  keep  good  for  a  few  days. 

Geo.  Y.  Sordie. — From  a  very  clear  and  thin  negative  produce  an  enlarged 
transparency,  using  for  this  purpose  an  old  and  thin  collodion.  The  silver 
bath  in  which  the-  enlargement  is  prepared  must  be  acid.  Adopt  such 
precautions  as  will  ensure  tho  image  being  very  clean ;  that  is,  the  highest 
lights  must  show  white  paper,  when  pressed  against  the  film  and  looked  at 
through  the  plate,  to  be  absolutely  white,  and  the  deep  shadows,  when 
subjected  to  the  same  test,  must  also  show  every  detail.  Coat  with  a 
sandarac  varnish  containing  a  small  proportion  of  castor  oil,  and  when 
quite  dry  work  in  all  the  effects  with  a  pencil  or  chalk.  Back  with  a  sheet 
of  cream-coloured  blotting-paper. 

Rev.  R,  S. — The  mistake  in  your  proceedings  has  arisen  from  the  employment 
of  permanganic  acid,  whereas  manganic  acid  should  have  been  used.  You 
may  obtain  what  is  required  by  heating  to  redness,  along  with  oxide  of  man¬ 
ganese,  any  alkali  or  alkaline  salt  capable  of  suffering  decomposition  by  heat, 
adding  a  little  nitrate  or  chlorate  of  potash.  By  this  means  you  get  a  green 
mass  which  is  a  salt  of  the  acid.  This,  when  dissolved  and  concentrated, 
yields  small  green  crystals.  The  usual  way  to  make  “mineral  chamelion”  is 
to  mix  equal  parts  of  oxide  of  manganese  and  nitre,  heat  them  to  redness  and 
preserve  the  product  in  a  well-corked  bottle  for  use.  When  dissolved  in 
water  it  passes  through  all  the  scale  of  colours  from  green  to  red.  By  adding 
potash  a  retrogression  of  the  colours  takes  place  until  the  solution  again 
becomes  green.  Sulphuric  acid  or  chlorine  renders  it  colourless. 

Amateur  (Kerry)  writes: — “In  the  preparation  of  Colonel  Wortley’s  sali- 
cine  preservative  for  emulsion  dry  plates,  as  given  in  your  Almanac  for 
1873,  page  80,  which  sugar  is  meant— either  brown,  or  white,  or  loaf?  or 
might  it  be  a  preparation  or  extract  of  sugar,  in  which  case  you  will  kindly 
give  the  name  ?” - In  reply  :  Colonel  Wortley  informs  us  that  the  particu¬ 

lar  kind  of  sugar  used  by  him  was  a  fine  crystallised  sample  of  white,  not 
lump,  sugar.  It  costs  about  a  penny  per  pound  more  than  ordinary  sugar, 
and  may  be  obtained  from  most  respectable  grocers.  He  has,  however,  dis¬ 
continued  the  use  of  sugar  in  the  preservative  since  that  article  was  written. 
—  In  answer  to  your  other  question,  the  size  of  image  depends  solely  upon 
the  length  of  focus  of  the  lens,  and  not  upon  any  peculiarity  of  its  construc¬ 
tion.  If  two  lenses  of  similar  foci  be  tried— one  being  a  wide  and  the  other 
a  narrow-angle  lens— the  only  difference  between  the  two  will  be  that  the 
latter  will  cover  a  larger  plate ;  there  will  be  no  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
image.  If  two  lenses  are  advertised  to  cover  a  plate  of  any  given  size,  and 
one  of  them  is  a  wide-angle,  the  other  being  narrow,  the  focus  of  the  former 
will  be  shorter  than  that  of  the  latter,  and,  consequently,  the  size  of  the 
image  will  be  smaller. 

Received.— T.  Sutton,  B.A. ;  D.  Winstanley,  In  our  next. 
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Photographic  Benevolent  Association. — The  adjourned  general 
meeting  of  this  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Arundel  Hall,  37, 
Arundel-street,  Strand,  on  Wednesday,  October  22nd,  at  eight  o’clock 
(Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  in  the  chair),  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  a  permanent  committee,  board  of  management,  officers,  & c. 
— W.  T.  Wilkinson,  Hon.  Sec. 
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DETERIORATION  OF  GUM-GALLIC  PLATES. 

The  detailed  account  we  recently  published  of  the  method  by  which 
to  prepare  dry  plates  by  the  gum-gallic  process  lias  caused 
several  photographers  to  adopt  it.  Among  others,  our  friend  Mr.  Le 
Neve  Foster  has  tried  it,  and  has  found  that  it  really  does  all  that 
Mr.  IT.  Manners  Gordon  has  claimed  for  that  process,  being  ex¬ 
tremely  sensitive  when  used  with  a  strong  developer,  and  yielding 
negatives  as  good  as  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  wet  collodion. 

Curiously  enough,  Mr.  Foster  has  found  that  these  good  qualities, 
so  far  as  his  experience  goes,  are  present  in  plates  only  for  a  brief 
period  after  their  preparation ;  for  in  the  course  of  a  month  the 
remainder  of  a  batch  of  plates  from  which  some  admirable  negatives 
were  obtained  when  fresh  were  found  to  give  feeble,  foggy  pictures, 
and  that  notwithstanding  that  every  necessary  precaution  was 
adopted  in  preparing  them,  Mr.  Foster  working,  in  a  sense,  almost 
under  the  personal  directions  of  Mr.  Gordon,  by  whom  the  process 
was  introduced. 

We  have  received  two  plates  of  the  spoiled  batch,  only  one  of 
them  having  a  negative  image  upon  it,  the  other  being  unexposed. 
The  following  are  the  peculiarities  observed  when  examining  it  with 
various  powers  under  the  microscope,  and  with  both  plain  and 
polarised  light : — 

The  developed  plate,  when  examined  with  an  ordinary  magnifying 
glass,  showed  a  peculiar  kind  of  granulation  somewhat  similar  to 
that  seen  in  an  aquatint  engraving,  with  large  crystalline  spots 
here  and  there.  The  undeveloped  plate  had  a  similar  physical 
structure,  and  upon  subjecting  it  to  a  higher  degree  of  amplification 
under  a  low  power  in  the  compound  microscope,  we  recognised  on 
the  plate  what  we  had  been  previously  familiar  with  when  examin¬ 
ing  films  that  contained  an  excess  of  crystallisable  substances. 
The  film  was  dusted  all  over,  as  it  were,  with  crystals,  which, 
under  the  microscope,  displayed  a  very  beautiful  arborescent  appear¬ 
ance.  But  they  were  simply  semi-opaque  crystals,  and  nothing 
more ;  and  it  was  evident  that  no  clue  could  be  obtained  to  their 
character  from  such  an  examination. 

We  then  illuminated  them  by  polarised  light,  when  a  very 
beautiful  picture  was  at  once  presented  to  the  view.  They  polarised 
the  light  in  a  highly  effective  manner,  and  shone  forth  like  so  many 
rubies,  sapphires,  and  emeralds— at  least,  in  respect  of  colour. 

Our  next  step  was  to  dust  a  few  atoms  or  crystals  of  gallic  acid 
upon  a  glass,  and  compare  the  two.  There  was  now  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  as  to  the  identity.  The  polariscope  revealed  the  fact  that  both 
were  alike,  and  that  the  defects  in  the  gum-gallic  plates  were 
crystals  of  gallic  acid,  and  nothing  else. 

Here  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  value 
of  the  polariscope  as  a  mode  of  detecting  substances  too  minute  to 
be  tested  chemically.  When  all  other  means  fail  to  determine  in 
what  category  to  place  a  substance  so  diminutive  in  bulk  as  to  be 
quite  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  polarised  light  will  speedily  reveal 
its  character.  If,  for  example,  it  is  required  to  know  which  of  two 
given  substances  or,  preferably,  solutions  is  iodide  of  cadmium  ox- 
bromide  of  cadmium,  all  that  is  requisite  is  to  convey  to  a  slip  of 
glass  only  so  much  of  each  as  will  wet  the  point  of  a  pin,  and  then 


allow  them  to  dry  and  crystallise  under  the  micro-polariscope. 
Almost  in  an  instant,  as  soon  as  the  eye  lias  had  time  to  detect 
them,  the  difference  is  apparent;  and  one  can  be  pronounced  with 
unerring  accuracy  to  be  the  iodide  and  the  other  the  bromide. 
Without  polarised  light  this  would  be  quite  impossible,  unless  the 
quantities  were  sufficiently  large  to  be  subjected  to  chemical 
analysis,  which,  in  a  case  such  as  that  mentioned,  is  far  from  being 
the  easy  or  rapid  kind  of  proceeding  one  might  suppose.  No 
one  who  has  a  microscope  should  omit  having  polarising  prisms 
attached  to  it.  The  additional  cost  is  very  slight;  the  additional 
value  very  great. 

Although  we  have  a  large  number  of  photographic  chemicals 
mounted  as  slides  for  the  micro-polariscope,  we  had  hitherto  omitted 
the  systematic  examination  of  gallic  acid  in  this  connection ;  and 
we  feel  quite  assured  that  such  of  our  readers  as  are  desirous  of  add¬ 
ing  to  their  supply  of  sensational  objects  for  the  polariscope,  and  have 
overlooked  gallic  acid,  will  thank  us  for  pointing  out  its  excellence 
in  this  respect. 

Having  thus  discovered  that  the  gum-gallic  plates  of  Mr.  Foster 
had  become  spoiled  from  an  excess  of  gallic  acid,  we  next  applied  to 
him  for  information  as  to  the  special  circumstances  under  which 
they  had  been  prepared  ;  and  here  a  further  flood  of  light  was 
thrown  upon  the  cause  of  failure. 

First  of  all,  instead  of  dissolving  the  gallic  acid  in  cold  water, 
Mr.  Foster,  to  avoid  loss  of  time,  did  so  in  hot  water.  The  effect 
of  this  may  easily  be  estimated  when  we  state  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  solubility  in  hot  and  cold  water  is  such  that  gallic  acid 
while  quite  soluble  in  three  parts  of  boiling  water  is  only  soluble  iu 
cold  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  hundred  parts.  A  saturated 
solution  of  this  acid  made  in  cold  water  is  roughly  estimated  by 
photographers  as  containing  three  grains  per  ounce,  although  it 
really  contains  more;  and,  to  save  weighing,  it  is  customary  to 
resort  to  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Foster  of  making  a  saturated 
solution  in  boiling  water  and  waiting  till  the  liquid  becomes  cold, 
when  the  great  excess  of  the  acid  will  have  become  deposited,  and 
the  solution  be  left  at  three  or  four  grains.  But  in  Mr.  Foster's 
case  the  solution  had  not  the  requisite  time  given  for  cooling  down 
to  such  a  temperature  as  was  necessary  for  the  proper  reduction  of 
the  strength  of  the  acid,  and  hence  it  was,  when  used,  far  stronger 
than  it  should  have  been. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  plates  worked  well  at  first.  We 
account  for  this  by  the  fact  of  the  mixture  of  gum  and  gallic  acid 
not  having  been  thoroughly  desiccated  at  first ;  and  in  this  way  the 
proportion  of  the  gum  present  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
crystallisation  of  the  acid.  Iu  course  of  time,  however,  the  film 
became  thoroughly  dry,  and  the  surplus  acid  then  crystallised. 

There  is  a  useful  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  failure  to  which 
we  have  drawn  attention  at  such  length.  It  is  this  :  in  making  a 
solution  of  gallic  acid  for  the  gum-gallic  process  do  not  dissolve  the 
acid  in  hot  water,  and  then  assume  that  when  cold  it  will  be  of 
the  strength  required  ;  but  at  once  add  the  proper  quantity  of 
acid,  ascertained  by  careful  weighing,  to  cold  water  in  the  proportion 
recommended.  By  doing  this  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  ei'ror. 
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The  plates,  when  developed  by  a  strong  alkaline  developer,  will  have 
nearly  the  same  degree  of  sensitiveness  as  that  possessed  by  wet 
collodion  when  used  under  the  most  favourable  conditions. 

This  process  is  so  excellent  that  we  think  it  right  to  take  every 
precaution  to  prevent  any  reader  from  making  mistakes  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  plates ;  and  when  Mr.  Foster  showed  us  the  plates 
which  have  afforded  a  theme  for  the  present  article,  we  felt  a  sort 
of  disappointment  akin  to  alarm,  for  we  had  previously  believed  and 
stated  that  it  was  of  all  others  a  process  upon  which  the  most  abso¬ 
lute  dependence  might  be  placed. 

Reading  the  formula  and  making  the  preparations  in  the  light  of 
the  observations  we  have  made,  no  difficulty  can  be  experienced 
in  preparing  plates  by  the  gum-gallic  process  that  will  prove  alike 
good  both  as  respects  keeping  properties  and  quality. 


ON  THE  ETHEREAL  SOLUTION  OF  NITRATE  OF 
URANIUM. 

We  last  week  appended  a  very  few  remarks  to  a  letter  of  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley’s  in  reply  to  Dr.  Markham’s  previous  communication 
relative  to  some  of  the  risks  which  he  conceives  to  attend  the  use 
of  nitrate  of  uranium  in  emulsion  work.  With  this  “append”  we 
intended  to  close  the  controversy  which  has  been  carried  on  with  no 
slight  warmth  on  both  sides.  We  have,  however,  since  received  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Markham  on  the  subject ;  but,  having  closed  the 
correspondence,  we  think  that  the  interests  of  both  the  disputants 
will  be  best  served  with  a  few  remarks  in  this  column  on  the 
questions  at  issue,  since  our  only  desire  is  to  place  the  matter  fairly 
before  our  readers. 

That  every  effect  has  a  cause  is  admitted  on  all  hands ;  but  if  we 
were  to  content  ourselves  with  giving  expression  to  this  sage,  though 
not  extremely  novel,  statement  our  readers  would  scarcely  think  we 
had  helped  them  to  get  at  the  truth  in  the  inquiry  we  propose. 
However,  regarding  Dr.  Markham’s  first  letter  as  a  primary  effect, 
let  us  seek  the  cause  of  its  composition.  We  have  not  far  to  go  in  our 
search  ;  for  the  following  experiment  as  described  by  Dr.  Markham 
is,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  be  fairly  regarded  as  the  exciting 
cause : — - 

Dr.  Markham  took  an  ethereal  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium,  and, 
as  he  says,  having  heated  it  “  with  an  open  flame,  ebullition  took 
place  with  the  greatest  violence  ;  the  vapour  [of  the  ether]  took  fire 
and  flashed  like  so  much  gun-cotton.”  This  unfortunate  experiment 
seems  to  have  coloured  all  Dr.  Markham’s  future  thoughts  upon  the 
subject,  and  it  was  most  natural  that  such  a  result  should  follow  so 
startling  an  experience.  We  can  only  say,  however,  that  we  have 
known  very  violent  ebullition  of  plain  ether  to  take  place  under 
similar  circumstances,  large  quantities  of  vapour  being  given  off,  the 
ether  then  catching  fire  and  starting  the  combustion  of  the  operator’s 
hair  and  eyebrows. 

In  view  of  the  fact  which  seemed  to  prove  that  the  ethereal  solu¬ 
tion  of  nitrate  of  uranium  is  a  very  dangerous  mixture,  Dr. 
Markham  was  naturally  enough  prepared  to  believe  that  it  could 
not  be  kept  without  risk,  and  found  considerable  support  for  his 
opinion  in  the  following  passage,  which  we  extract  verbatim  from 
Gmeliu’s  Handbook  of  Chemistry ,  page  183  : — 

“An  alcoholic  solution  [of  nitrate  of  uranium]  heated  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  38°  [100 '4’  F.]  evolves  heat  spontaneously,  boils  with  the 
greatest  violence,  gives  off  nitrous  ether,  and  deposits  a  very  large 
quantity  of  a  lemon-yellow  powder,  which  appears  to  be  nearly  pure 
uranic  oxide  (Bucholz).  When  a  solution  of  uranic  nitrate  in  sulphuric 
ether  is  exposed  to  sunlight  nitrous  ether  is  produced,  a  large  quantity 
of  uranic  oxide  deposited,  and  there  remains  an  aqueous  solution 
coloured  green  by  a  salt  of  uranous  oxide  (Bucholz).” 

\  iewcd  in  the  light  of  Dr.  Markham’s  experiment  the  above 
passage  could  no  doubt  be  easily  made  to  imply  that  the  ethereal 
solution  of  the  nitrate  suffered  a  similar  decomposition  to  the  alcoholic 
solution  under  the  same  conditions;  and  a  general  statement  made 
respecting  the  passage  by  a  person  whose  mind  was  impressed,  as 
we  have  supposed,  would  be  certain  to  convey  that  ethereal  and 
alcoholic  solutions  were  alike  to  be  x*egarded  as  dangerous.  This, 


we  venture  to  think,  is  the  fair  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  the 
“misstatement”  with  which  Colonel  Wortley charges  Dr.  Markham. 

If  we  did  not  go  beyond  this  point  we  should  have  written 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  view  of  this  matter  that  we  take;  but  we 
meet  with  another  point  which  is  not  without  its  significance.  Dr. 
Markham’s  experiment  was  apparently  directed  to  test  the  action  of 
nitrate  of  uranium  in  ether  at  a  high  temperature,  and  finding,  as 
he  supposed,  that  ether  was  acted  upon,  he  inferred  that  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  with  ether  would  be  affected  with  equal  ease.  Now 
Colonel  Wortley’s  solution  contains  alcohol  and  ether.  Dr.  Mark¬ 
ham’s  reference  to  this  solution  was,  therefore,  quite  reasonable 
under  the  special  circumstances.  Colonel  Wortley,  however, 
objected  to  be  regarded  as  a  maker  of  explosive  mixtures,  unless  on 
the  clearest  proof,  and,  therefore,  very  properly  pointed  out  that 
Dr.  Markham  was  not  really  supported  by  his  authorities  in  the 
statement  that  the  ethereal  solution  of  uranic  nitrate  possesses  the 
same  tendency  to  change  as  the  alcoholic  liquid ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Colonel  Wortley  is  quite  right  on  the  point. 

Now,  while  thus  giving  full  credit  to  our  correspondents,  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  the  truth  lies  exactly  between  them,  and  for 
the  following  reason  : — 

The  precise  quotation  we  have  here  given  from  Gmelin  shows 
that,  according  to  the  experience  of  Bucholz,  the  alcoholic  solution 
of  uranic  nitrate  is  capable  of  undergoing  violent  decomposition  at 
the  temperature  of  the  human  body,  or  a  fraction  of  a  degree  be¬ 
yond  it.  A  farther  observation  of  Bucholz  shows  that  the  ethereal 
solution  has  some  tendency  to  change.  On  chemical  grounds  we  should 
not  expect  that  the  ethereal  solution  would  be  subject  to  such  easy 
decomposition  as  that  in  alcohol ;  nevertheless  it  can  undergo  de¬ 
composition,  according  to  Bucholz.  The  stability  of  the  mixed 
solutions  must  therefore  be  regarded  as,  intermediate  between  that 
of  the  ethereal  on  the  one  hand  and  the  alcoholic  on  the  other.  If 
we  suppose  that  the  liquid  charged  with  nitrate  of  uranium  consists 
of  one  part  of  alcohol  and  two  of  ether,  the  proportion  of  the  latter 
present  would  be  sufficient  to  greatly  diminish  the  tendency  to 
violent  decomposition,  and  reduce  it  nearly  to  the  point  at  which 
the  simple  ethereal  solution  stands ;  or  if  decomposition  took  place 
it  would  be  likely  to  proceed  slowly  and  regularly  until  the  maximum 
action  on  the  alcohol  had  been  reached,  rather  than  suddenly  and 
violently.  If  the  proportions  of  the  mixture  were  reversed,  we  need 
scarcely  say  that  the  properties  of  the  liquid  would  most  likely 
approach  those  of  the  simple  alcoholic  solution. 

Practically,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  know  how 
Colonel  Wortley’s  solution  would  stand  prolonged  exposure  to  a 
temperature  of  say  130°  F.  in  carefully-closed  or  hermetically- 
sealed  vessels ;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  an  account  of  some 
experiments  in  this  direction.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  heating 
to  the  temperature  we  have  named  for  an  hour  or  so  would  not 
afford  information  of  the  slightest  value ;  the  exposure  must  be 
prolonged  for  a  week  or  so  if  we  are  to  know  how  the  solution  is 
likely  to  behave  in  a  warm  climate. 

With  these  remarks  we  now  leave  the  subject,  and  trust  that 
each  of  our  correspondents  will  see  his  way  to  make  the  experi¬ 
ments  we  have  suggested,  and,  in  the  true  scientific  spirit,  to  state 
his  results. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION. 

No.  II. 

Having  spent  a  week  at  Bradford,  and  made  ourselves  acquainted 
with  the  interesting  places  in  the  vicinity  of  that  busy  town,  we  were 
about  to  devote  this  article  to  a  description  of  that  portion  of  the 
West  Riding  in  which  Bradford  is  situated.  Not  being  similarly 
gifted  as  a  fair  authoress  who,  it  was  said,  wrote  a  very  minute 
description  of  the  Zetland  Islands  the  chief  points  of  which  were 
acquired  during  a  brief  glance  at  Lerwick  from  the  deck  of  a  steamer 
on  which  she  was  a  passenger — and  knowing,  moreover,  that  we  have 
numerous  readers  in  Yorkshire  who  would  not  be  slow  in  detecting 
any  flights  of  imagination  upon  which  we  might  venture — we  shall 
waive  a  description  of  those  portions  of  the  county  to  which  we  have 
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paid  a  visit  recently  until  our  information  is  of  a  more  reliable 
character  than  it  could  possibly  be  if  it  rested  on  a  foundation  of 
mere  passing  gossip. 

From  what  we  have  seen,  however,  we  can  give  a  high  character, 
in  respect  of  topographical  configuration,  to  the  environs  of  Bradford, 
Leeds,  and  Halifax;  indeed,  throughout  the  route  via  Wigan 
to  Liverpool  the  country  presents  the  most  lovely  natural  diversified 
landscape  that  one  could  desire  to  see.  There  are  numerous  valleys 
of  great  depth  winding  around  hills,  and  here  and  there  opening  into 
vistas  of  exceeding  beauty ;  that  is,  this  must  have  been  the  case  at 
one  time,  for  the  quondam  smiling  beauty  of  many  of  these  lovely  vallies 
is  now  sadly  marred  in  its  pictorial  character  by  the  very  numerous 
mills  which  are  everywhere  to  be  seen.  A  mill  in  a  valley  has 
a  widely  different  signification  in  Yorkshire  from  what  it  has  in  any 
quiet,  sequestered  part  elsewhere  in  these  dominions.  A  little  moss- 
covered  mill,  with  its  single  overshot  wheel  near  by  the  hamlet 
or,  perchance,  the  village,  is  an  idea  which  incites  the  fingers  of  artists 
to  clutch  their  pencils,  and  photographers  to  recal  visions  of  cameras 
and  processes.  But  a  mill  in  Yorkshire  !  Just  try  and  compare  the 
rustic  erection  indicated  with  the  following  description  of  a  Bradford 
mill,  as  yet  only  partly  finished The  chimney  is  of  large  and 
handsome  proportions,  eighty  yards  in  height,  and  the  mill,  which 
looks  more  like  a  palace  than  a  manufactory,  stands  in  bold  relief  on 
the  crown  of  the  hill.  In  front  are  a  row  of  sheds  one  storey  high, 
with  offices  in  the  centre.  Behind  is  the  mill,  a  lofty  tower  in  the 
middle  breaking  its  great  length.  In  the  rear,  with  a  reservoir 
between,  is  the  warehouse,  and  north  of  the  reservoir  is  the  engine- 
house  and  chimney.  The  cost  of  this  building  will  be  about  .£500,000. 
With  its  works  it  covers  nearly  eleven  acres.  The  mill  is  six  storeys 
in  height,  and  the  total  extent  of  floorage  is  about  sixteen  acres. 
Such  is  a  Yorkshire  mill,  the  one  in  question  being  known  as 
Manningham  Mill,  which  is  devoted  to  the  silk  and  velvet  trades. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that,  where  a  mill  is  erected,  there,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  springs  up  a  town.  Hence  we  see  there  are 
mills  and  mills.  Of  three  large  towns  situate  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other— Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Halifax— the  first  is  that  which 
is  least  subject  to  violent  terrestrial  undulations.  The  other  two 
must  be  veritable  infernos  for  cab-horses. 

Our  able  contributor,  Mr.  J.  W.  Gough,  resides  in  the  last-named 
town,  where  he  follows  his  profession  of  an  architect,  and  devotes 
his  spare  time  to  photographic  pursuits.  During  a  visit  to  this 
gentlemen  he  showed  us  a  number  of  negatives  he  had  taken  of  the 
neighbourhood.  He  complained  of  the  great  difficulty  of  taking 
such  views  on  account  of  the  volumes  of  smoke  which  were  con¬ 
tinually  rising  from  the  factories,  mills,  and  iron  works.  Without 
in  the  least  allowing  it  to  be  understood  that  his  love  for,  and  zeal  on 
behalf  of,  the  emulsion  dry  process  had  waned  in  the  slightest  degree, 
Mr.  Gough  said  he  had  of  late  been  working  the  wet  collodion 
process  when  in  the  field,  adopting  for  his  tent  the  pecu¬ 
liarly  portable  “pocket  tent”  described  by  Mr.  Frank  Howard 
in  our  volume  of  last  year.  Operating  in  this  tent,  which  Mr. 
Howard  intended  only  for  stereoscopic  plates,  Mr.  Gough  finds  no 
difficulty  in  taking  whole-plate  negatives,  several  excellent  specimens 
of  which  we  were  shown.  Speaking  of  the  peculiar  softness  we 
had  noticed  in  the  water  in  this  quarter,  Mr.  Gough  said  that  its 
quality  was  so  good  as  to  render  quite  unnecessary  the  use  of  distilled 
water  in  the  preparation  of  even  the  most  delicate  dry  plates. 
Although  soft,  and  otherwise  apparently  pure,  we  found  in  the  Brad¬ 
ford  water  such  an  amount  of  clay  in  suspension  as  to  render  it 
partially  turbid.  This  may  probably  have  been  owing  to  an  accidental 
circumstance ;  at  any  rate,  when  filtered  it  became  quite  bright. 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Gough  and  his  emulsion  plates,  we  remember  him 
once  calling  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  great  resemblance 
existed  between  emulsion  negatives  when  preserved  with  tea  on  the 
one  hand  and  gum  and  tannin  on  the  other.  Singularly  enough,  it 
happened  that  a  paper  on  tea  and  its  adulterations  was  read  by  Mr. 
Alfred  H.  Allen,  F.C.S.,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
in  which  he  stated  that  the  three  principal  constituents  of  tea  were 
tannin,  gum,  and  woody  fibre,  together  with,  of  course,  theine, 
colouring  matter,  and  essential  oil  in  smaller  proportion.  Hence,  in 


a  strong  infusion  of  tea,  such  as  is  used  bj7  Mr.  Gough  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  his  finest  plates — and  several  of  his  negatives  are  very  fine 
indeed— the  preservative  is,  after  all,  gum  and  tannin,  plus  a  minute 
proportion  of  theine  and  colouring  matter.  Hence  the  great  similarity 
of  the  negatives  by  the  two  processes  is  not  now  to  be  wondered  at ; 
and  dry-plate  photographers  who  are  desirous  of  trying  a  gum  and 
tannin  solution  as  a  preservative  will  now  be  aware  of  a  very  simple 
way  of  obtaining  the  same ;  for  in  “  the  cup  that  cheers  but  not 
inebriates  ”  he  will  find  a  preservative  by  which  negatives  of  rare 
excellence  have  been  obtained. 

Yorkshire  is,  indeed,  a  rich  field  for  the  photographer  possessing 
archaeological  proclivities.  It  is  the  county  par  excellence  of  ruined 
abbeys.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  our  visiting  one  of  them,  Kirk- 
stall,  in  the  company  of  a  few  members  of  the  British  Association, 
that  we  felt  strong  regret  at  not  having  with  us  a  camera  and  a  few 
plates.  Situated  only  about  three  miles  from  Leeds,  Kirkstall  Abbey 
forms  a*  favourite  place  of  resort  for  the  residents  of  that  great 
manufacturing  centre ;  and  the  keeper  informed  us  that  the  vene¬ 
rable  pile  has  had  to  encounter  attacks  without  number  from  the 
cameras  not  only  of  photographers  residing  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  from  those  who  have  travelled  considerable  distances  in  order  to 
“  have  a  shot  ”  at  this  famous  relic  of  a  past  ecclesiastical  period. 
We  have  seen  several  photographs  of  Kirkstall  Abbey,  but  imagine 
that  many  more  effective  photographs  might  be  taken  without  pro¬ 
ducing  duplicates  of  those  we  have  seen.  If  such  a  time-honoured 
ruin  existed  within  twenty  miles  of  London,  we  might  feel  appalled 
when  we  considered  the  enormous  quantities  of  nitrate  of  silver 
and  collodion  which  would  annually  be  spent  by  metropolitan 
photographers  in  securing  fitting  representations  of  so  magnificent  a 
pile.  We  can  answer  for  several  enthusiasts  that  it  would  be  the 
scene  of  at  least  monthly,  if  not  weekly,  pilgrimages.  Twenty  or 
thirty  good  pictures  are  to  be  found  in  connection  with  these  ruins. 
Kirkstall  Abbey  is  situated  in  a  lovely  valley  in  Airedale,  close  to 
one  of  the  stations  on  the  Midland  Railway ;  and  the  selection  of 
the  site  reflects  the  very  highest  credit  upon  the  exquisite  taste  of 
the  good  old  Cistercian  monks.  It  does  not  require  much  effort  of 
the  imagination  to  conceive  what  the  scenery  must  have  been 
“  once  upon  a  time,”  when  the  river  Aire  flowed  past  as  a  limpid 
stream,  and  a  feeling  of  sacred  tranquillity  pervaded  the  valley. 
Now  the  Aire  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a  sewer,  for  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  there  are  dyeing  mills,  forges,  and  factories  of 
various  kinds  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  said  that  no  ruin  in 
England  would  so  easily  admit  of  restoration  as  Kirkstall,  and  a 
hope  has  been  expressed  that  some  of  the  merchant  princes  of  the 
neighbourhood  would  devote  a  portion  of  their  acquired  wealth  to 
this  presumed  desirable  object.  Let  us  hope  that  their  money  will 
be  directed  into  some  other  excellent  channel.  Kirkstall  was  said 
to  have  been  first  founded  about  1147 ;  and  the  area  of  the  ruins  is 
340  feet  north  to  south,  and  445  feet  from  east  to  west. 

Fountains  Abbey  was  another  place  visited  by  large  numbers  of 
the  members  of  the  British  Association.  This  was  one  of  the  very 
wealthiest  of  abbeys,  as  it  now  forms  probably  the  finest  architectural 
remains  of  the  past  in  the  country.  To  it  was  attached  possessions 
to  the  extent  of  thirty  miles  in  length.  It  is  environed  in  woods, 
and  sheltered  by  verdant  slopes.  The  photographs  which  have  been 
taken  of  Fountains  are  very  numerous,  although,  from  its  being 
farther  removed  from  “  the  busy  haunts  of  men,”  it  can  scarcely  vie 
with  Kirkstall  in  the  frequency  with  which  the  attentions  of  the 
devotees  of  the  camera  have  been  bestowed  upon  it.  The  reader  of 
mediaeval  history  is  doubtless  aware  of  the  prowess  of  the  “curtal 
Friar  ”  of  Fountains,  who  belaboured  Robin  Hood  and  threw  him 
into  the  Skell.  Photographers  possessed  of  taste  will  find  ample  work 
for  several  days  among  and  about  the  noble  ruins  of  Fountains  Abbey. 

We  have  mentioned  only  two  of  the  Yorkshire  abbej'S.  But  the 
abbeys  of  Bolton,  Rivaulx,  Bylaud,  Eastby,  Guisbury,  Jorevalle, 
Meaux,  Roche,  Watton,  St.  Mary’s,  and  Whitby,  are  all  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  photographer.  They  all  form  rich  fields  which 
have  furnished  much  artistic  wealth — some  more  frequently  than 
others — but  which  would  yet  yield  a  valuable  harvest  to  be 
“  reaped  ”  by  the  camera  of  the  photographic  tourist. 
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Leaving  the  archaeology  of  Yorkshire,  we  conclude  the  present 
article  by  an  observation  bearing  upon  the  position  of  photography 
in  that  portion  of  the  West  Riding  we  have  visited.  There  is  no 
photographic  society  in  Yorkshire.  In  no  place  we  have  previously 
visited  could  an  active  society  be  established  of  greater  prospective 
value  and  influence  than  in  one  of  the  three  adjacent  towns  of 
Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Halifax.  There  are  upwards  of  forty  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers  in  Leeds  alone  ;  and  the  numerical  strength 
of  those  in  the  other  two  communities  may  easily  be  estimated.  It 
is  scarcely  to  the  credit  of  the  very  able  photographers  following 
their  profession  in  this  part  of  the  country  that  we  should  have  to 
record  the  fact  of  the  non-existence  of  a  photographic  society.  It 
the  artists  of  the  three  towns  were  to  unite,  a  society  could  be 
formed  which,  in  respect  of  real  strength,  might  be  without  a  rival. 
We  group  these  towns  together  because  they  are  situated  within  a 
few  miles  of  each  oilier.  Suppose  that  Bradford  were  selected  as 
the  place  of  meeting  of  a  central  society — this  place  being  equi¬ 
distant  from  the  two  other  towns — the  objection  as  to  distance 
could  scarcely  be  urged  by  stalwart  Yorkshiremen,  when  they  are 
informed  that  many  of  those  who  attend  the  monthly  meetings  of 
the  two  London  Photographic  Societies  have  to  travel  a  far  greater 
distance  than  would  be  required  in  the  case  of  the  photographers 
of  Leeds  and  Halifax.  In  connection  with  photographic  and  other 
departments  of  art  no  local  jealousies  should  exist. 

- & - 

One  of  the  most  successful  meetings  held  in  London  for  several 
years  was  that  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  of 
November  last,  and  which  partook  of  the  character  of  a  technical 
exhibition.  Taking  advantage  of  the  expected  influx  of  photo¬ 
graphers  born  the  provinces,  in  connection  with  the  Photographic 
Exhibition  next  week,  the  committee  of  the  South  London 
Photographic  Society  havo  determined  upon  holding  another  of  those 
pleasing  and  instructive  “technical  exhibitions;”  and,  as  on  the 
previous  occasion,  we  beg  to  assure  intending  visitors  to  London  of 
a  most  hearty  welcome  being  accorded  to  them  by  this  Society. 
Several  objects  of  interest  to  photographers — including  negatives, 
transparencies,  enlargements,  apparatus,  &c. — will  be  exhibited  and 
explained  ;  and  it  is  expected  that  “  processes  ”  will  be  shown  by 
demonstration.  The  meeting  this  year  will  take  place  on  Thursday 
next,  the  23rd  inst.,  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  kindly 
lent  by  the  council  for  this  occasion ;  hence  we  do  not  anticipate 
a  repetition  of  the  inconvenience  experienced  last  year  at  the  Arundel 
Hall  by  the  large  attendance.  Further  particulars  may  be  ascer¬ 
tained  on  reference  to  Mr.  Cooking’s  letter  in  another  page. 


The  publication  of  an  article  by  Mr.  Batho,  on  A  Search  for  a  More 
Sensitive  Process,  gives  us  an  opportunity  for  offering  a  remark  on 
a  peculiarity  which  many  gentlemen  writing  on  photographic  sub¬ 
jects  think  it  necessary  to  introduce  into  chemical  equations  which 
they  conceive  to  represent  the  changes  produced  by  light  on  silver 
salts.  The  peculiarity  we  refer  to  is  the  representation  of  “light’ 
in  a  chemical  equation  as  if  it  were  a  material  substance.  We 
might  as  well  introduce  “  heat  ”  into  most  of  our  ordinary  equations, 
or  “  electricity.”  Such  equations  are  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  che¬ 
mistry,  and  are  much  better  avoided.  In  saying  this  much,  how¬ 
ever,  we  do  not  wish  that  our  remarks  should  be  supposed  to  touch 
the  general  substance  of  Mr.  Batho’s  paper.  We  merely  deal  with 
the  simple  point  above  mentioned;  and  we  are  sure  the  author  will 
readily  acknowledge  that  the  equations  referred  to  are  open  to  so 
many  objections  as  to  render  their  use  unlikely  to  aid  in  clearing 
our  ideas  regarding  the  chemical  changes  brought  about  by  the 
action  of  light  on  silver  or  other  salts. 


THE  NEW  REFLECTING  STEREOSCOPE. 

The  kind  and  amusing  letter  of  the  Astronomer-Royal  for  Scotland, 
nt  page  457  of  this  Journal,  on  the  subject  of  my  new  reflecting 
stereoscope,  requires  a  word  or  two  of  reply  from  me. 


First;  let  me  thank  the  author  of  that  letter  for  his  kindness  in 
giving  me  the  benefit  of  his  valuable  opinions  on  this  subject.  II is 
remarks  are  full  of  interest  and  highly  suggestive,  and  I  will  give 
them  my  careful  consideration,  especially  those  which  refer  to  the 
construction  of  a  stereoscope  for  viewing  pictures  nine  inches  square, 
which  are  mounted  face  to  face  upon  the  opposite  pages  of  a  book. 
As  soon  as  I  have  hit  upon  a  good  plan  of  instrument  for  this  purpose 
I  will  make  it  public,  if  the  description  of  it  should  be  deemed  worthy 
of  a  place  in  these  columns. 

But  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  readers  for  whose  amusement 
and  instruction  a  writer  in  a  Journal  like  The  British  Journal  or 
Photography  has  to  cater.  One  class  comprises  gentlemen  like 
Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  who  will  be  content  with  no  form  of  appa¬ 
ratus  but  what  is  truly  and  perfectly  scientific,  regardless  of  cost ; 
the  other  class  comprises  that  larger  section  of  the  photographic 
community  who  regard  our  art  as  little  better  than  an  amusing 
hobby,  the  cost  of  which  must  be  kept  within  narrow  bounds. 

By  suggesting  to  amateurs  (as  I  have  done  at  page  447)  a  new 
form  of  reflecting  stereoscope,  which  has  certainly  the  merit  that  I 
claimed  for  it  (as  admitted  by  Professor  Smyth),  I  left  it  to  such 
scientific  gentlemen  as  himself  to  improve  upon  the  idea  as  much  as 
they  might  like,  by  introducing  such  adjustments  as  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  render  it  more  perfect,  though  at  the  same  time  more  costlv. 
For  photographers  generally,  unless  I  greatly  undervalue  them,  (ho 
simple  construction  described  in  my  article  would,  I  believe,  suffice. 
If,  as  Professor  Smyth  suggests,  the  pair  of  lenses  ought  to  admit  of 
being  separated,  so  as  to  bring  their  centres  to  the  same  distance 
apart  as  thejeentres  of  the  eyes  of  the  observer,  whatever  that  may 
be,  the  mirrors  ought  at  the  same  time  to  admit  of  an  equal  degree 
of  separation ;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  the  stereoscope  would 
require  to  be  made  in  two  halves,  which  would  slide  laterally  upon 
rods  made  of  stout  brass  wire.  I  know  of  no  practical  objection  to 
this,  only  it  would  increase  the  cost  of  the  instrument. 

Another  time,  if  I  should  have  to  describe  a  new  piece  of  optical 
apparatus  of  my  own  suggesting,  I  will  take  the  hint  of  Professor 
Smyth,  and  endeavour  to  state  all  the  adjustments  which  may  be 
necessary  to  render  it  so  perfect  as  to  satisfy  even  his  fastidious 
criticism,  regardless  of  what  such  complications  might  cost.  Then 
those  who  prefer  a  cheaper  and  simpler  form  of  the  instrument  cun 
omit  them  if  they  think  fit.  There  is  no  doubt  this  will  be  a  better 
plan  than  to  give  the  description  of  a  comparatively  imperfect  appa¬ 
ratus,  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  invent  for  himself  such  adjustments 
as  would  be  necessary  to  perfect  it.  Let  us,  then,  all  adopt  this  plan 
in  future  when  we  have  anything  a  little  new  to  describe,  whilst  wo 
thank  Professor  Smyth  for  his  valuable  advice. 

In  the  double-reflecting  stereoscope  made  for  me  according  to  my 
plan,  last  year,  by  Messrs.  Ross  and  Co.,  for  viewing  large  trans¬ 
parencies,  I  did  actually  introduce  the  required  adjustment  for 
separating  the  lenses,  and  the  instrument  was  made  in  two  separate 
halves,  to  slide  upon  a  pair  of  brass  rods.  The  instrument,  which 
answers  to  perfection,  is  still  in  my  possession. 

In  the  new  form  of  reflecting  stereoscope,  described  by  me  at  page 
447,  the  pair  of  prints  need  not  be  mounted  upon  separate  card¬ 
boards.  They  may  be  mounted  at  the  two  ends  of  one  long  card¬ 
board,  which  is  hinged  in  two  places  in  the  middle,  by  means  of 
pieces  of  tape — the  blank  space  between  the  two  pictures,  which  is 
as  long  as  the  pictures  themselves  are  wide,  viz,  four  and  a-lialf 
inches,  being  perforated  with  two  round  holes  the  same  size  and 
distance  apart  as  the  lenses.  The  pictures,  when  not  in  use,  can 
then  be  folded  one  over  the  other  upon  this  middle  portion  of  the 
cardboard.  The  reader  will,  I  hope,  understand  the  plan  without 
the  aid  of  a  diagram. 

A  pair  of  pictures  thus  mounted  and  folded  would  not  take  up  so 
much  room  in  a  box  or  amongst  a  traveller’s  baggage  as  common 
stereoscopic  slides,  and  they  would  be  less  likely  to  be  injured  by 
rubbing  one  agaiust  the  other-— an  important  consideration  in  the 
case  of  valuable  coloured  photographs. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  size  of  pictures  which  may  be  exhibited 
in  a  reflecting  stereoscope  made  on  the  principle  described  by  me  at 
page  447.  For  about  three  guineas  one  might  be  made  for  pictures 
nine  inches  square,  with  achromatic  lenses,  and  all  the  adjustments 
deemed  essential  and  recommended  by  Professor  Smyth. 

In  taking  views  I  have  always  found  that  one  meets  with  vastly 
more  suitable  subjects  for  the  stereoscope  than  for  single  pictures 
intended  to  stand  upon  their  own  artistic  merits.  In  taking  single 
artistic  views  so  much  depends  upon  accidental  and  happy  effects 
of  light  and  shade  that  to  a  man  of  refined  taste  this  branch  of  our 
art  soon  becomes  so  extremely  tantalising  as  almost  to  cease  to  be  a 
pleasure.  Such  a  man,  who  is  only  properly  fastidious,  soon  meets  with 
so  many  disappointments  as  almost  to  disgust  him  with  landscape  pho- 
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tography  as  a  hobby.  But  the  case  is  far  otherwise  with  stereoscopic 
photography,  for  here  the  conditions  of  success  are  totally  different 
and  much  more  easily  realised.  There  is  less  direct  rivalry  with  art ; 
and  the  result,  unattainable  by  any  other  means,  has  a  special 
interest  and  value,  and  a  charm  which  everyone  can  appreciate. 
Photography  and  the  stereoscope  were  meant  for  each  other. 
Depend  upon  it  the  time  will  come  when  large  stereoscopic  views, 
printed  in  the  printing-press,  and  coloured,  will  find  their  place  in  the 
drawing-room  and  the  library,  and  be  greatly  in  request. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Professor  Smyth  has  correctly  stated  the 
problem  to  be  solved,  viz.,  the  construction  of  a  stereoscope  for 
viewing  large  prints  mounted  face  to  face  upon  the  opposite  pages  of 
an  open  book.  I  can  already  solve  this  problem,  if  it  be  allowed  to 
make  each  page  of  the  book  wide  enough  to  admit  not  only  one  of 
the  photographs,  but  also  an  equal  width  devoted  to  descriptive 
letterpress.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


MOIST  PLATES. 

In  experimenting  with  moist  plates  I  have  met  with  a  serious 
annoyance,  which  neither  Mr.  Sutton  or  the  “  Peripatetic  Photo¬ 
grapher”  notices,  i.e.,  the  great  nuisance  of  dust.  Dust  which  can 
be  brushed  off  a  dry  film  with  a  camel’s-hair  brush  sticks  hopelessly 
to  a  moist  film  and  ruins  the  negatives,  and  renders  them  hardly 
practicable  for  landscape  work. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  my  new  negative  process  is  that  the 
plates  can  be  kept  forty-eight  hours  in  a  moist  state.  I  find  this 
useful  in  the  studio,  but  for  field  work  infinitely  prefer  dry  for  many 
reasons,  and,  indeed,  dry  plates  are  as  easy  to  prepare  as  moist. 
But,  even  were  it  otherwise,  dust  will,  under  most  circumstances,  be 
a  great  bar  to  the  getting  of  good  negatives  on  moist  films. 

H.  Stuart  Wortley. 


A  SEARCH  FOR  A  MORE  SENSITIVE  PROCESS. 

Development  appears  to  me  to  be  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  art. 
With  it  we  are  able  to  obtain  a  record  of  the  most  fleeting  subject — 
to  arrest,  as  it  were,  the  waves,  and  bid  the  ever-changing  sea  stand 
still.  Without  it  photography  would  be  but  a  scientific  toy,  enabling 
the  curious  to  preserve  records  by  means  of  a  process  that  could  have 
no  practical  application. 

The  first  substance  that  attracted  any  attention  was  chloride  of 
silver.  From  the  visible  effects  produced  on  it  by  the  action  of 
light— a  marked  change  taking  place,  effecting  decomposition — it 
would  be  strange  were  it  not  observed.  This  was  followed  by  the 
bitumen  of  Judea.  M.  Niepce  used  this,  and  he  was  the  first  to  use 
a  developer ;  for  the  solvents  he  used  were  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  “  developers."  Still,  from  its  slowness,  this  process  was  use¬ 
less.  Then  came  Daguerre  with  his  iodised  plates  and  mercurial 
development ;  and  from  his  time  to  the  present  iodide  of  silver  forms 
the  basis  of  our  art,  but  little  effort  having  been  made  to  find  any 
other  substance  giving  greater  rapidity.  Having  got  into  a  groove 
there  is  the  usual  difficulty  of  getting  out  again ;  and  I  may  safely 
say  that,  amongst  the  large  number  of  photographers,  you  can  count 
on  your  fingers  the  names  of  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  make 
any  progress  in  increasing  the  sensitiveness  of  our  materials. 

With  the  power  of  producing  instantaneous  pictures  in  the  studio 
we  should  also  obtain  far  greater  control  over  the  expression  of  our 
sitters,  thus  obtaining  more  lifelike  pictures,  to  say  nothing  at  all  of 
dispensing  with  the  strange  mutterings  often  heard  to  proceed  from 
the  dark  room  when  a  mother  brings  her  darling  to  be  photographed. 

Hardwich  in  his  Manual,  seventh  edition,  page  152,  says  : — 

“If  the  invisible  image  were  simply  a  disturbance  of  ultimate  par¬ 
ticles,  rendering  their  after-separation  by  the  reducing  agent  more  easy, 
we  should  expect  to  find  chloride  of  silver  receiving  the  image  of  the 
camera  with  greater  rapidity  than  iodide  of  silver.  The  contrary,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  case,  and  we  are  probably  within  the  mark  in  stating  the 
sensitiveness  of  iodide  of  silver  to  be  ten  times  greater  than  that  of 
bromide,  and  sixty  times  greater  than  that  of  chloride  of  silver.” 

Here  we  have  a  question  opened.  The  statement  of  Hardwich 
requires  a  qualification  of  which  no  doubt  the  writers  were  perfectly 
aware,  but  omitted  to  add,  and  that  is — with  the  then  known  means 
of  development.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  a  developer  may  be 
found  which  will  increase,  and  probably  reverse,  the  order  of  sensi¬ 
tiveness  there  given.  This  opinion  appears  to  be  supported  to  some 
extent  by  alkaline  development ;  for,  instead  of  iodide  of  silver  being 
tea  times  more  sensitive  than  bromide,  with  this  development  bromide 
of  silver  comes  up  at  least  to  the  iodide,  if  it  do  not  surpass  it  in  this 
respect.  I  have  a  faint  recollection  of  Major  Russell  challenging  a 
trial  of  the  two,  but  in  this  I  may  be  iu  error;  still  pictures 


have  been  obtained  on  bromide  of  silver  showing  it  to  be  in  no  way 
inferior  to  iodide  in  sensitiveness. 

With  this  a3  a  finger-post,  as  it  were,  I  will  seek  for  a  more  sensi¬ 
tive  material  than  either. 

Whatever  the  composition  of  the  latent  image  may  be — whether  it 
be  a  chemical  change  or  a  molecular  disturbance  I  cannot  say ;  probably 
it  is  the  old  story  of  the  two  knights  and  the  shield — Dr.  Draper’s 
researches  into  actino-chemistry  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  chemical 
decomposition  is  preceded  by  molecular  disturbance.  I  may  resemble 
it,  to  my  non-chemical  readers,  to  a  piece  of  india-rubber,  capable 
of  a  great  amount  of  stretching  before  it  breaks;  when  broken  it 
resembles  chemical  decomposition — when  in  a  state  of  tension  the 
molecular  disturbance,  and  when  at  rest  the  material  unacted  upon. 

Now,  where  a  body  is  easily  decomposed  it  seems  but  reasonable  to 
assume  that  its  molecules  are  more  readily  excited  into  action  than 
one  that  is  not  so  easily  decomposed.  Iodide  of  silver  must  be 
placed  in  the  latter  class,  and  chloride  of  silver  in  the  former;  the 
reactions  I  may  formulate  as  follows : — 

Ag  X  -}-  light  =  Ag  I  (molecularly  disturbed) ;  Ag  Cl  -f-  light  = 
Ag  Cl  molecularly  disturbed ;  4  (Ag  Cl)  molecularly  disturbed 
light  =  Ag4  Cl2  2  Cl.  This  appears  to  point  out  that,  provided 
a  suitable  developer  be  found,  chloride  of  silver  would  be  an  ex¬ 
tremely  sensitive  compound,  being  so  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
light  as  to  undergo  decomposition  in  a  few  seconds. 

The  line  of  research  in  connection  with  this  developer  might  be 
divided  into  two  paths : — 

1.  One  that  would  depend  upon  the  molecularly-altered  chloride 
determining  where  precipitation  of  a  precipitate  should  take  place, 
as  in  the  process  of  iron  development  on  iodide  of  silver. 

2.  The  use  of  a  compound  that  would  decompose  molecularly- 
altered  chloride,  leaving  untouched  the  unaltered  portions,  as  in  the 
process  of  alkaline  development  on  bromide  of  silver. 

On  some  future  occasion  I  shall  record  some  experiments  in  this 
direction.  W.  E.  Batho. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  TFIE  OUTDOOR  MEETINGS  OF  THE 
SEASON,  AND  THEIR  RESULTS. 

[A  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  our  Society  during  the  summer 
months  are  its  outdoor  meetings.  As  they  are  necessarily  attended 
by  but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  members,  it  has  been 
considered  desirable  to  draw  up  the  following  observations  with  a 
view  of  presenting,  in  a  somewhat  connected  form,  an  account  of 
the  meetings  of  the  past  season  and  their  results,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  were  unable  to  take  part  in  the  very  pleasant  proceedings, 
and  in  the  hope  that  many  may  be  thereby  induced  to  make  an 
effort  to  join  the  excursions  next  year. 

The  meetings  falling  properly  under  the  title  of  “  outdoor  meetings 
of  the  Society  ”  have  been  four  iu  number — held  respectively  iu  June, 
July,  August,  and  September,  and  at  the  Falls  of  Clyde,  Dalmeny, 
Doune,  and  Elie. 

The  Falls  of  Clyde  have  long  been  a  favourite  resort  of  tourists, 
and  are  of  great  beauty  both  in  themselves  and  their  surroundings. 
The  modern  system  of  guides  and  fees,  however,  tend  considerably 
to  interfere  with  the  facility  for  photographic  work,  the  object  of  the 
guide  being  apparently  to  keep  the  visitor  to  the  beaten  track,  and 
hurry  him°on  as  fast  as  possible.  The  members,  however,  had  no 
trouble  in  this  direction ;  the  Secretary  having  written  to  the  factor, 
they  found  his  order  an  “  open  sesame  ”  at  the  gate,  and  were  free 
to  roam  where  they  listed.  The  weather  was  not,  on  the  whole, 
favourable,  the  sun  appearing  at  rare  intervals,  and  a  general  hazi¬ 
ness  visible  that  tended  much  to  flat,  unsatisfactory  negatives. 
Thirty  plates  were  exposed  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  probably 
not  more  than  half  that  number  of  printable  negatives  were  developed  ; 
and  even  they,  as  a  rule,  were  of  a  quality  that  generally  finds  its 
way  to  the  washing  trough  after  a  print  or  two  have  been  taken  from 
them.  This  arose  partly  from  the  hazy  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
partly  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  attempts  were  made  at  distant 
objects,  which  rarely  tell  so  well,  and  are  much  more  difficult  to  take 
than  near  bits  of  nooks  and  corners.  On  the  whole,  the  trip  to  the 
Falls  of  Clyde  was  not  photographically  a  success  ;  but,  so  far  as  a 
day  of  real  enjoyment  was  concerned,  it  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Specimens  of  the  day’s  w'ork  are  on  the  table,  and  may  be  examined 
by  all  interested  in  the  subject.  . 

In  July  the  members  met  at  Barnbougle  Castle,  in  Dalmeny 
grounds,  under  much  more  favourable  circumstances  as  far  as 
weather  was  concerned,  and  some  really  good  work  was  done. 
Those  present  did  not,  however,  get  it  all  their  own  way,  as  the 
cameras  were  hardly  unpacked  when  several  hundreds  of  Sunday- 
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school  children,  with  their  teachers  and  friends,  arrived,  to  share  the 
enjoyment  afforded  by  the  natural  beauties  of  the  place.  The  children 
were  not  difficult  to  manage,  and  were  readily  got  away  from  any  par¬ 
ticular  point  by  turning  the  lens  of  an  unoccupied  camera  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  dhection,  and  asking  them  to  sit  for  their  portraits.  Their  elders 
were  not  so  easily  got  rid  of,  and  several  good  pictures  were  spoiled 
by  those  who  ought  to  have  had  more  sense,  turning  always  up  in  the 
wrong  place.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks  a  number  of  good  negatives 
were  obtained,  with  exposures  varying  from  three  to  twenty  minutes. 
Some  of  these  are  on  the  table.  Perhaps  the  best  of  the  batch  is  an 
avenue  of  tall  trees,  taken  late  in  the  day,  and  so  badly  lighted  that 
the  marked  focus  of  the  camera  had  to  be  trusted  to.  The  plate 
was  a  collodio-bromide  one,  and  the  exposure  two  hours.  The 
grounds  of  Dalmeny  are,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  of  any  within 
an  easy  distance  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  their  noble  proprietor,  the  Earl 
of  Roseberry,  is  deserving  of  much  praise  for  the  liberal  way  in 
which  they  are  open  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  public.  To  the  photo¬ 
grapher  they  offer  an  ample  field  for  the  camera,  and  the  Society 
will  do  well  to  return  there  again  next  season. 

In  August  the  excursion  was  arranged  for  Doune ;  and  here, 
again,  the  weather  was  not  propitious.  Under  the  guidance  of  the 
Rev.  Biot  Edmonston  the  members  first  tried  the  castle  from  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  but  they  had  to  work  at  considerable 
disadvantage  in  the  midst  of  heavy  rain  alternating  with  bursts  of 
feeble  sunshine.  Several  plates  were  exposed,  but  only  three  fairly 
good  negatives  were  got.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river  they  were 
more  fortunate  ;  the  sun  began  to  shine  steadily,  the  misty  veil  was 
removed,  and,  as  there  are  some  really  fine  points  from  which  the 
castle  and  its  surroundings  can  be  photographed,  some  good  work 
was  done.  The  castle  itself,  however,  is  not  by  any  means  a 
picturesque  ruin,  and  they  very  soon  got  tired  of  it,  but  found  on  the 
bed  of  the  river,  in  a  cosy  corner,  a  quaint  old  mil),  which  was 
honoured  by  having  some  half-dozen  plates  of  it  taken.  The 
result  of  the  day’s  labours,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  specimens  on 
the  table,  was  not,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  the  light  having  been 
in  nearly  all  cases  over-estimated,  with  the  result  of  general  under¬ 
exposure.  You  are  all  aware  that  the  enjoyment  of  photographers 
is  not  by  any  means  limited  to  photography,  and  if  evidence  of  this 
were  wanted  it  was  abundantly  found  in  the  pleasant  couple  of 
hours  spent  during  and  after  dinner  at  the  Woodside  Hotel. 

Lastly :  the  September  trip  to  Elie  proved  eminently  successful. 
Here  the  members  found  a  concentrated  essence  of  photographic 
subjects,  containing  within  a  circuit  of  less  than  a  hundred  yards 
sufficient  to  keep  them  at  work  all  day  without  half  exhausting  it. 
Everything  was  favourable  to  success,  and,  of  course,  all  were 
successful.  Twenty-four  plates  were  exposed,  and  twenty-four  good 
negatives  were  developed  therefrom.  Ten  were  collodio-bromide 
plates — not  any  of  the  new-fangled  notions,  but  made  by  the  good,  old- 
fashioned  formula,  pretty  much  as  believed  in  originally  by  Sayce 
and  Bolton,  and  of  which,  under  favourable  circumstances,  a  dozen 
plates  may  always  be  depended  on  to  give  a  dozen  good  negatives. 
The  other  fourteen  were  prepared  by  Davies’s  beer  and  albumen 
process,  so  long  and  justly  a  favourite  with  all  who  have  tried  it. 
The  Elie  negatives  are  also  on  the  table,  and  will  satisfy  the  meeting 
that,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  John  Brown’s  hero,  “  the  subjects 
were  good  and  the  plates  were  good.” 

From  a  little  consideration  of  the  meetings  and  their  results  there 
will  naturally  arise  one  or  two  subjects  for  reflection,  and  one  or  two 
lessons  worth  learning. 

In  the  first  place,  we  think  it  ought  to  be  more  widely  known  that 
there  is  a  charm  about  the  practice  of  landscape  photography  pos¬ 
sessed — to  the  same  extent,  at  least — by  no  other  form  of  recreation. 
To  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  city,  especially  in  this  age  of  mental 
strain  and  business  competition,  an  occasional  trip  in  the  open  air, 
away  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  is  almost  a  necessity  of  existence; 
but  he  who  goes  off  without  some  special  object  in  view,  or  special 
work  to  do,  generally  finds  the  result,  more  or  less,  a  failure.  There 
is  something  in  a  well-balanced,  healthy  mind  that  says  “thou 
shalt  not  be  idle.”  Real  rest  is  only  got  by  change  of  occupation; 
and  to  enjoy  a  holiday  properly  a  man  must  have  something  to  do. 
Wo  claim  for  photography  that  it  is  in  the  highest  sense  a  real  rest- 
giver,  a  driver  away  of  dull  care,  and  an  educator  and  improver  of 
the  mind.  The  only  objection  that  can  be  urged  against  its  adoption 
is,  perhaps,  the  unstable  nature  of  the  weather  in  our  “land  of 
mountain  and  flood;”  but  we  are  not  disposed  to  attach  much  im¬ 
portance  to  this.  No  doubt  we  should  always  choose  fine  quiet  sun¬ 
shine  if  we  could,  and  thoroughly  appreciate  it  when  it  comes;  but 
although  “  a  braw,  sunshiny  mornin’  turns  out  a  mirk  and  rainy  day,” 
wo  still  have  the  pleasure,  at  its  close,  of  thinking  what  glorious 
negatives  wo  should  have  got  if  the  day  had  been  better. 


The  lessons  worth  learning  are  principally  two.  First:  always 
select  for  the  meetings  a  place  where  there  is,  within  a  very  narrow 
compass,  sufficient  work  for  the  day.  When  the  points  of  interest 
are  far  apart  from  each  other  much  time  is  lost  and  unnecessary 
fatigue  endured.  The  time  which  should  be  devoted  to  enjoyment  is 
taken  up  with  packing  and  unpacking;  while,  if  the  size  of  the 
plates  be  considerable,  the  load  to  be  carried  wears  out  the  strength 
before  half  the  work  is  done.  Secondly :  when  you  want  thoroughly 
good  pictures — pictures  that  will  please  your  friends  as  well  as 
yourself — don’t  be  ambitious  enough  to  take  in  half  the  country 
side.  Don’t  be  tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the  distant  hills,  with  their 
ever-varying  play  of  light  and  shade;  they  will  make  but  poor 
pictures  at  the  best,  and  that  best  is  rarely  to  be  got.  Stick  to  little 
“  bits,”  quiet  “  nooks  and  corners,”  close  bends  of  the  little  bum 
wimplin  on  its  way,  and  crossed  by  rustic  bridges  and  stepping- 
stones.  Ih  this  way,  if  your  plates  are  trustworthy,  you  may  rely  on 
being  successful ;  and,  while  getting  for  yourself  health  and  enjoy¬ 
ment,  you  will  be  able  to  give  pleasure  to  all  your  friends  who  like 
to  see  really  good  pictures.  T.  Pringle. 


THE  COMPARATIVE  LUMINOUS  INTENSITY  OF  THE 
LIME  AND  MAGNESIUM  LIGHTS. 

I  have  already  given  in  these  pages  a  rough  but  reliable  estimate  of 
the  comparative  chemical  intensities  of  the  lime  and  magnesium 
lights  (see  the  number  for  March  29,  1867).  When  I  say  “  a  rough 
but  reliable  estimate,”  I  mean  an  estimate  which,  without  pretending 
to  that  scientific  accuracy  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  an  error 
equal  to  the  one-thousandtli  of  the  amount  to  be  measured,  is  yet 
quite  near  enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  contains  no  “fatal 
error,”  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  and,  within  limits  of  error 
much  closer  than  photographers  require,  is  worthy  of  implicit  confi¬ 
dence. 

I  will  now  give  a  rough  but  reliable  estimate  of  the  comparative 
luminous  intensity  of  the  light  in  question.  The  photometer  used 
was  of  the  kind  employed  by  managers  of  gas  works  for  estimating 
the  “  power  ”  in  sperm  candles  of  the  coal  gas  they  manufacture, 
and  consisted  of  a  tissue  paper  screen  with  a  grease  spot  in  its 
centre,  movable  along  a  graduated  pole.  (For  a  further  description 
of  this  instrument  see  an  article  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Bow,  in  The  British 
Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1867.)  The  pole  was  seven  feet 
long  and  the  lights  whose  comparative  intensity  was  required  were 
stationed  respectively  at  each  end.  The  oxygen  was  under  a  pressure 
equal  to  that  exerted  by  a  column  of  water  seven  and  three-quarter 
inches  high,  and  was  burned  at  an  orifice  which  would  allow  six  cubic 
feet  of  that  gas  and  a  combining  quantity  of  carburetted  hydrogen  to 
pass  in  two  hours  and  a-half  under  a  pressure  of  seven  inches. 
The  magnesium  was  in  ribbon  burned  under  the  rollers  of  a  clock¬ 
work  lamp,  and  was  consumed  at  the  rate  of  eleven  and  one-quarter 
inches,  or  2'8  grains  per  minute.  Two  measurements  were  made  in 
the  case  of  each  estimation,  the  mean  being  taken  as  the  true  read¬ 
ing.  These  measurements,  in  the  case  of  the  conditions  above  named, 
were  as  under ; — 

Between  magnesium  and  screen.  Between  lime  and  screen. 

A  2  feet  4  inches .  4  feet  8  inches. 

B  2  „  4*  „  4  „  7*  „ 

Mean  2  „  4j  .  4  „  7|  „ 

Reducing  these  latter  measurements  to  quarters  of  an  inch,  and 
squaring  the  figures  obtained,  we  get  as  the  relative  luminous  intern 
sities  of  the  two  lights  as  follows : — 

Lime.  Magnesium. 
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— >or  nearly  as  four  to  one. 

A  reference  to  the  results  obtained  by  me  in  comparing  the 
chemical  intensity  of  these  lights  under  very  similar  circumstances 
will  show  that  the  magnesium  in  this  respect  had  the  advantage  of 
the  lime,  and,  even  with  certain  disadvantages  attending  its  use  for 
enlarging  purposes,  was  quite  as  good. 

In  speaking  of  the  chemical  intensity  of  a  light,  it  will  be  under¬ 
stood  that  I  am  not  ignoring  the  splendid  researches  of  Professor 
Draper,  by  which  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  have  been  shown  to 
be  chemically  active ;  but  am  alluding  to  the  chemical  intensity  as 
exerted  upon  the  chlorides  and  bromides  of  silver  in  use  by  photo¬ 
graphers. 

Before  concluding  this  article  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give 
the  results  of  an  experiment  to  determine  the  relative  luminous 
value  of  one  and  two  strands  of  magnesium  ribbon.  The  mean 
measurements  obtained  were — 

Between  one  strand  and  screen.  Between  two  strands  and  screen. 

6  feet  1£  inch.  3  feet  10 £  inches. 
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Reducing  these  quantities  to  halves  of  an  inch,  and  squaring  the 
figures  obtained,  we  get  5625  and  8649  as  the  relative  luminous  intensi¬ 
ties  of  one  and  two  strands  of  metal  instead  of  1  and  2,  as  would  have 
been  expected.  The  result  is  probably  owing  to  the  more  perfect 
combustion  of  the  single  strand,  but  is  very  suggestive  of  the  un¬ 
desirability  of  using  two  strands  in  one  lamp. 

D.  WlNSTANLEY. 


JOTTINGS  BY  THE  WAY,  AND  THE  MEN  I  HAVE  MET. 

No.  IX.-— Jack  the  Artist. 

“  ‘  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss.’  That’s  all  bosh,  Mark.  Who 
wants  to  gather  moss?  There  is  only  one  weed  I  would  care  about 
cultivating,  and  that’s  tobacco,  not  moss.  I  would  like  to  grow  it  just 
ready  for  smoking.  If  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss  it  gathers  gloss 
and  polish,  and  gets  the  corners  rubbed  down.  You’ll  allow  that  much ; 
and  is  that  not  better  than  going  about  all  over  green  stuff  like  a  Father 
Christmas?  All  right,  Mark  !  don’t  say  a  word.  I’m  just  chaffing  you. 

“But  you  know  that  I  have  had  a  few  ups  and  downs  in  my  time 
since  I  was  sent  up  through  the  trap  and  came  down  on  my  back,  when 
I  was  playing  the  sprite  in  the  little  theatre  on  the  green.  That,  Mark, 
was  an  up  and  a  down  that  nearly  sent  me  out  of  the  world  altogether. 
My  parents  being  in  the  profession  I  nightly  did  the  part  of  call-boy, 
combined  with  any  demoniac  little  bits  of  business  that  came  in  my 
way.  This  class  of  character  I  was  peculiarly  suited  for  both  by  age 
and  inclination  ;  but  that  fall  brought  an  end  to  all  my  aspirations  and, 
to  the  best  of  my  belief,  the  half  of  my  ribs. 

“When  I  could  not  get  along  behind  the  scenes,  I  thought  I  would  try 
my  luck  in  front  of  the  curtain,  and  so  I  joined  the  orchestra  and  blew 
away  a  good  part  of  my  life  into  a  flute.  ‘Music  hath  charms  to  soothe 
the  savage  breast  ’  they  say — aye,  and  empty  it  too,  lad  !  I’ve  seen  me 
so  ‘  be-blowed  ’  that  I  didn’t  know  if  I  had  a  bit  of  lung  left — or  right 
either.  So  to  save  my  wind  I  took  to  the  fiddle  and  tried  the  catgut  to 
produce  the  ethereal  strains — and  a  living.  I  succeeded  beyond  my  ex¬ 
pectations.  What  with  the  fiddle  at  night  and  a  few  games  at  billiards 
during  the  day  I  did  very  well.  So  I  went  rolling  along,  getting 
smoothed  down  and  rounded  off,  like  a  stone  daily  washed  by  the  sea, 
lad  ! — rather  poetical,  but  true. 

“  It  was  at  this  period  of  my  eventful  life,  Mark,  that  I  got  intimate 
with  an  old  man.  He  was  the  triangle  and  kettle-drum  in  our  orchestra 
— a  man  of  many  parts.  Photography  was  one  of  his  accomplishments. 
He  wished  to  teach  me,  and  I  resolved  to  learn  it.  I  was  an  apt  pupil, 
for  within  a  fortnight  I  had  not  a  bit  of  clothing  in  the  world — except 
my  socks,  perhaps — but  what  was  stained  all  over  with  silver  ;  in  fact, 
had  it  rained  silver  baths  I  do  not  believe  I  would  have  been  in  a 
greater  mess.  I  was  a  marked  man  by  all  who  knew  me. 

“  I  progressed,  and  after  a  time  I  did  as  the  song  asks. all  us  orchestra 
folks  to  do,  ‘lay  down  the  fiddle  and  the  bow,’  but  I  did  not  ‘take  up 
the  shovel  and  the  hoe,’  as  advised.  Though  I  threw  aside  the  musical 
1  did  not  want  to  go  in  for  the  agricultural.  The  fine  arts  was  my  aim, 
and  they  were  fine  arts  that  I  produced  for  some  time— -far  more  art  than 
knowledge  ;  but  I  got  over  it,  bless  you  ! 

“  I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mark — it’s  very  like  learning  to  swim. 
You  dodge  for  a  long  time  on  one  leg,  going  puffing  along  ;  but  by-and- 
by  you  risk  two  strokes,  and  down  you  go  over  the  head.  No  matter  ! 
— at  it  again.  ‘If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed’  (you  remember  what  we 
learned  at  school)  ‘Try,  try,  try  again,’  of  course— till  one  morning 
ou  find  yourself  swimming  away  out  into  deep  water,  confident  in 
aving  mastered  the  art.  So  did  I,  and  now  the  whole  aim  was  to  keep 
up  with  the  rest.  I  did  for  a  time,  and  then  I  tired  of  it.  I  think  that 
flute-playing  in  my  youth  took  away  my  breath  somehow,  I  got  so  very 
easily  tired. 

“As  soon  as  I  mastered  all  that  I  thought  there  was  to  acquire  it 
lost  its  charm,  so  I  went  into  landscape  painting,  as  you  know.  This 
picture  here  shows  you  how  far  I  have  travelled  on  my  journey ;  it  pays 
me  well,  so  I  am  going  to  throw  aside  the  chemicals  altogether  and 
stick  to  the  palette  and  the  brush.  ‘  Until  some  other  whim  takes  me,’ 
you  say.  Well,  it  might  be  so,  for  when  I  took  to  photography  I 
thought  it  was  the  last  move  on  the  boards.  I  dreamed  not  of  painting 
then ;  but  when  I  sat  and  gazed  upon  my  little  landscapes,  void  of 
nature’s  colours — so  beautiful,  still  lacking  their  greatest  charm — I 
yearned  to  paint,  and  here  I  am  again  climbing  up,  up  the  hill  of  ambi¬ 
tion. 

“  A  good  deal  of  ‘  Jack  of  all  trades’  about  me,  Mark  !  eh  ?  Like  the 
child — no  sooner  possessed  of  the  coveted  toy  than  it  loses  its  charm. 
It  looks  so  to  the  world,  but  I  do  not  feel  thus.  My  camera  and  my 
old  dark  tent  and  my  tripod  stand  live  with  me  as  friends  that  I  have 
spent  many,  many  of  my  happiest  days  with.  I  often  go  into  the  room 
where  I  keep  them.  I  have  them  still  (for  I  would  not  part  with  the 
dear  old  associations  for  gold),  and  I  have  a  quiet  talk  with  them  over 
the  many  jolly  trips  that  we  have  had  together ;  but  they  look  worn  and 
sad,  and  seem  to  say —  ‘  The  days  are  fled  never  to  return — those  days 
when  you  took  us  with  you  away  out  into  the  green  fields  and  the 
bright  sunshine  ;  or  through  the  woods  teeming  with  light,  and  life,  and 
song  ;  or  up  through  the  rugged  glens  where  the  mists  from  the  falling 
waters  rose,  hanging  like  gorgeous  prisms  ’twixt  heaven  and  earth — 


looking  beautiful  in  their  glowing  coloured  robes  of  light ;  or  when  we 
sat  down  together  in  the  shade  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  listening  to  the 
merry  chattering  brook  as  you  enjoyed  your  lunch ;  or  as  we  walked 
home  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  you  smiled  to  think  over  the  successes 
of  the  day.  You  loved  us  then  and  walked  with  us  daily,  but  now  you 
have  found  another  mistress,  and  we  are  left  to  pine  and  die.’ 

“  It  makes  me  sad;  so  I  lock  the  door  and  leave  them  to  their  imaginary 
wail.  New  things  grow  old  you  know ;  and,  before  saying  ‘  good 
night,’  Mark,  I  would  just  repeat  what  Johnson  has  truly  written: — 
‘  Such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world,  through  all  its  parts,  that 
day  and  night,  labour  and  rest,  hurry  and  retirement  endear  each  other. 
Such  are  the  changes  that  keep  the  mind  in  action — we  desire,  we  pursue, 
we  obtain,  we  are  satiated,  we  desire  something  else,  and  begin  a  new 
pursuit.’ 

‘  ‘  So  has  it  ever  been  with  me.  Say  no  more,  Mark  ;  I  must  away. 
Good  night !”  Mark  Outk. 


Htf-efinp  of  j^odefits. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  eleventh  and  last  ordinary  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  at  5,  St. 
Andrew’s-square,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday  the  8th  inst., — Mr.  K. 
G.  Muir,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  previous  meetings  were  read  and  approved,  and 
Messrs.  W.  It.  Wilson  and  David  McKie  were  admitted  ordinary 
members. 

Mr.  T.  Pringle  then  read  a  paper  entitled  Observations  on  the  Out¬ 
door  Meetings  of  the  Season,  and  their  Results  [see  page  495],  and  illus¬ 
trated  it  by  specimens  of  the  members’  work,  consisting  of  a  large 
number  of  negatives  and  prints. 

The  President  thought  the  members  were  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Pringle  for  bringing  the  subject  of  the  outdoor  meetings  so  concisely 
before  them.  The  paper  was  worthy  of  careful  perusal  by  the  members 
generally.  Those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  part  in  those  meetings 
might  learn  something  useful  for  future  work ;  while  those  who  had  not 
might  see  that  they  would  do  well  to  put  in  an  appearance  next  summer. 

Mr.  Nenion  Elliot,  S.S.C.,  had  only  one  fault  to  find  with  the  paper 
— it  Avas  much  too  short.  He  had  only  been  able  to  attend  one  of  the 
open-air  meetings,  but,  from  what  he  saw  then,  he  kneAv  that  Mr.  Pringle 
might  have  said  much  more  about  the  pleasure  and  profit  that  were 
derived  from  them.  He  was  very  glad  that  the  subject  had  been  so  Avell 
placed  before  the  Society,  and  had  no  doubt  that  the  effect  Avould  be  to 
largely  increase  the  numbers  at  future  meetings. 

Dr.  John  Nicol  agreed  Avith  the  previous  speakers,  and  he  Avould 
specially  direct  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  lessons  to  be  deduced 
from  the  paper,  and  the  specimens  on  the  table.  First,  that  the  vieAvs 
selected  should  be  little  picturesque  bits  rather  than  wide  expanses  of 
country ;  and,  second,  that  the  work  of  the  day  should  be  confined 
within  as  narroAv  limits  as  possible.  A  careful  examination  of  the  nega¬ 
tives  and  prints  before  them  would  shoAV  that  wherever  those  conditions 
had  been  observed  a  very  high  degree  of  success  had  been  obtained, 
while  the  failures  might  be  fairly  attributed  to  their  neglect.  He  heartily 
endorsed  Mr.  Elliot’s  statement  regarding  the  pleasure  and  profit  Avbich 
the  meetings  afforded,  and  felt  sure  that  the  attending  of  the  outdoor 
meetings,  like  many  other  things,  only  Avanted  a  beginning.  So  far  as  his 
experience  went,  no  one  who  began  had  ever  cared  to  let  a  meeting  pass 
without  a  strong  effort  to  be  present. 

Mr.  George  A.  Panton,  having  shoAvn  a  ATery  fine  negative  of  Dunbar 
Harbour,  called  the  members’  attention  to  a  peculiar  reticulated  mark¬ 
ing,  beginning  in  the  centre  of  the  sky,  about  an  inch  broad,  and 
running  in  a  wavy  narroAv  line  through  a  portion  of  the  picture.  He 
was  anxious  to  elicit  an  opinion  as  to  the  cause  and  cure. 

Mr.  Turnbull  said  it  was  well  known  that  too  much  water  in  the 
collodion  produced  crapy  markings  such  as  those  on  the  negative  in 
question  ;  but  it  was  knoAvn,  too,  that  certain  kinds  of  pyroxyline  also 
gave  them.  An  excess  of  Avater,  hoAvever,  generally  produced  the  effect 
over  the  Avhole  film,  and,  as  those  on  Mr.  Panton’s  plate  were  confined 
to  certain  Avell-defined  parts,  he  thought  the  cotton  Avas  most  likely  to 
be  the  cause.  He  had  at  present  some  cotton  which,  from  that  fault,  Avas 

uite  useless  alone,  but  wThen  mixed  with  a  ATariety  that  gave  a  skinny 

lm  the  two  made  an  excellent  collodion. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  said  that  it  was  important  to  notice  whether  the 
crapy  markings  appeared  before  or  after  development,  as  he  knew  that 
with  some  collodions,  Avhich  worked  capitally  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  the  lines  appeared  Avhen  Schlippe’s  salt  and  seA-eral  other  inten- 
sifiers  were  used — sometimes  even  Avith  pyrogallic  acid,  if  it  contained 
too  much  acetic  or  citric  acid. 

Dr.  Nicol  said  he  kneAv  that  the  collodion  Avith  Avhich  Mr. 
Panton’s  plate  was  prepared  was  made  purposely  Avith  solvents  as  weak 
as  possible,  as  he  believed  that  the  more  water  a  collodion  contained, 
without  producing  crapy  lines,  the  better.  Noay,  if  it  be  kept  in  mind 
that  when  a  large  number  of  plates  are  prepared  at  one  time,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  thin  the  collodion  more  than  once  during  the  operation  ;  and, 
as  the  alcohol  contains  more  water  than  the  ether  and  evaporates  slower, 
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the  proper  equilibrium  will  be  upset  if  the  two  solvents  are  mixed  and 
added  in  something  like  the  proportions  usually  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  collodion,  and  he  thought  this  was  generally  done.  He  was  inclined 
to  attribute  the  markings  on  the  exhibited  plate  to  that  cause,  as  they 
appeared  only  on  some  and  not  on  all  the  plates  made  at  the  same  time. 
He  believed  that  when  the  collodion  got  too  thick  it  should  be  thinned 

with  ether  alone.  _  . 

The  President  showed  some  prints  having  a  very  objectionable 
mealy  appearance,  and  stated  that  they  were  all  right  until  placed  in 
the  water  after  fixing.  He  would  be  gl&d  if  uny  meniber  could,  suggest 
a  cause  for  the  annoyance.  They  were  fixed  for  ten  minutes  in  a  twenty- 
per-cent.  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Mr.  Mackay  said  the  prints  were  not  properly  fixed,  as,  on  looking 
through  them,  they  were  seen  to  be  covered  with  opaque  patches.  .  He 
thought  that  such  paper  required  not  less  than  fifteen  minutes  in  a 
twenty-five-per-cent,  solution.  If  the  President  would  try  that  he 
would  not  be  troubled  with  mealy  prints. 

Mr.  Pringle,  while  he  had  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Mackay  was  right, 
said  it  was  possible  that  it  might  occur  from  too  long  immersion  in  the 
washing  water,  as  he  had  repeatedly  found  that  prints  washed  for 
twenty-four  hours  became  very  much  like  those  exhibited. 

Mr.  Alexander  Nicol  said  that  he,  too,  had  a  difficulty  out  of 
which  he  hoped  some  of  those  present  could  help  him.  He  handed 
round  several  prints  so  bleached  or  faded  that  the  faces  of  the  group 
were  white  paper.  The  background  was  also  quite  white,  except  for  a 
few  round  spots  of  a  purple-brown.  Those  spots  represented  the 
colour  of  the  background  when  the  prints  were  removed  from  the 
toning  bath.  When  the  prints  were  put  into  the  washing  water  they 
were  'rich-toned  and  good ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  they  began  to  fade, 
and  gradually  got  worse  and  worse. 

No  one  present  seemed  able  to  account  for  the  change,  but  several 
promised  to  think  over  the  matter  and  bring  it  up  at  a  future  meeting. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Pringle,  and  the  meeting  was 
adjourned. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


TnE  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  9th  instant, — W.  T,  Mabley,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  in  the 


chair. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  the  Secretary  read  the 
following 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 


Your  Council,  according  to  custom,  beg  to  submit  tha  eighteenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

Your  Council  regret  their  inability  to  congratulate  the  members  on  any 
material  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Society  over  that  of  the  previous 
year.  It  will  be  perceived  from  the  few  statistics  which  the  Secretary  is  in 
the  habit  of  bringing  under  your  notice  that  the  Society  is  in  some  respects 
less  flourishing  than  in  years  past.  The  members  are  fewer  in  number,  and  \ 
their  attendance  at  the  monthly  meetings  has  not  equalled  the  average  of  the  j 
few  years  preceding.  The  meetings  have,  nevertheless,  been  of  a  very  interest-  j 
ing  and  instructive  kind.  Members  have  evinced  more  than  their  usual  libe-  j 
rality  in  bringing  their  productions  under  the  notice  of  the  meetings,  either  to  ask 
for  help  in  cases  of  difficulty,  or  to  afford  instruction  to  their  fellow-members. 
This  feature  has  been  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  your  Council,  as  it  is 
only  by  a  free  and  open  interchange  of  opinion  that  the  Society  can  exist  and 
be  useful. 

The  Treasurer’s  accounts  will  be  submitted  for  your  approval  or  otherwise. 

The  members  on  the  books  number  70,  against  77  at  the  last  annual  meeting. 
The  attendance  at  the  monthly  meetings  shows  an  average  of  27 J  against  34 
last  year,  or  40  per  cent,  against  44  per  cent. 

Two  lantern  exhibitions  have  been  held  during  the  session. 

The  past  year  has  been  quite  the  reverse  of  prolific  in  papers,  for  one  only 
lias  been  read,  On  the  Retouching  of  Negatives,  with  lantern  illustrations,  by 
Mr.  J.  Wake.  Your  Council  offer  no  opinion  on  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
papers  to  add  to  the  interest  of  the  meetings.  They  simply  state  the  fact,  and 
would  be  glad  to  see  a  marked  and  speedy  improvement  on  the  practice  of 
members  with  regard  to  the  reading  of  papers. 

The  soiree  on  the  17th  March  last  was  in  all  respects  equal  to  its  predecessors ; 
but,  liko  them,  it  failed  to  pay  its  expenses,  and  but  for  the  voluntary  formation 
of  a  guarantee  fund  would  have  placed  a  heavy  loss  to  the  debit  of  the  Society. 
Your  Council  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  all  who  contributed  to  that 
fund. 


The  Annual  Report  was  accepted,  and  the  Treasurer’s  accounts  con¬ 
sidered  and  passed. 

Mr.  David  Young,  of  Swinton,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  read  a  letter  which  the  Secretary  had  received  from  the 
Rev.  Canon  Beechey,  M.A.,  tendering  his  resignation  of  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Society,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  too  distantly 
located  to  be  available  when  wanted. 

Mr.  Haywood,  in  a  short  and  appropriate  speech,  spoke  in  high  terms 
of  the  ex- [’resident,  and  nominated  Mr.  Mabley,  the  oldest  member  of 
the  Society,  as  a  fit  and  worthy  successor  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Beechey, 
U.  \. 

The  election  of  officers  then  took  place,  and  resulted  as  follows  : — 
President:  W.  T.  Mabley,  Esq. —  Vice-Presidents:  Rev.  Canon  Beechey, 
M.A.,  Messrs.  Alfred  Brothers,  F.R.A.S.,  Thomas  Haywood,  G.  T. 
Lund,  and  M.  Noton. — Council:  Messrs.  R.  Atherton,  John  Brier,  jun.,  I 


A.  Coventry,  W.  G.  Coote,  W.  Hooper,  R.  Knott,  J.  B.  Payne,  I. 
Wade,  N.  Wright,  and  John  Warburton. — Honorary  Secretary  ;  Mr. 
Charles  Adin. — Treasurer:  Mr.  J.  H.  Young. 

During  the  evening  Mr.  Brothers  exhibited  a  “  glass  positive”  taken 
about  seventeen  years  since.  The  portrait  had  been  backed  with  black 
varnish  at  the  time  it  was  taken,  and  this  varnish  now  showed  a  dupli¬ 
cate  image  of  the  portrait  on  the  other  side  of  the  glass.  For  several 
years  the  portrait  was  covered  up  in  a  ■passe-partout  of  oval  form.  The 
light,  in  passing  through  the  glass,  had  apparently  changed  the  character 
of  the  black  varnish,  leaving  the  covered  parts  “  matt  ”  and  the  entire 
uncovered  surface  glazed,  except  where  the  image  is  seen,  which  is  also 
“  matt.” 

Mr.  Lund  exhibited  a  collodio-albumen  negative  on  a  plate  which 
had  been  prepared  six  years  before  exposure  and  development.  It  was 
perfectly  clear  and  in  every  respect  a  satisfactory  negative. 

Mr.  Coote  exhibited  several  examples  of  single-transfer  autotypes— 
his  first  attempts. 

Mr.  Wade  exhibited  some  good  specimens  by  the  double  transfer 
method. 

The  Chairman  spoke  at  some  length  on  pigment  printing,  and  de¬ 
tailed  his  experience  of  years  long  ago.  He  strongly  advised  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  pursue  that  branch  of  photography,  and  expressed  his  own 
intention  of  resuming  it  without  delay. 

After  some  other  routine  business  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


Cflrmptthieiut. 

— ♦ — 

Photo-Enamels  by  M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac. — English  and  French 

Photographic  Portraits.— Ill-constructed  Studios. — Portraits 

of  Street  Arabs. — Photopolychromes  in  the  Printing-Press. — 

Gelatino-Bromide  Films. 

Such  of  my  readers  as  may  be  visiting  Paris  this  year  should,  by  all 
means,  go  and  see  the  photo-enamels  of  M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac,  for 
there  is  nothing  in  photography  more  beautiful  or  more  permanent. 
His  address  is  No.  3,  Rue  de  la  Paix — a  handsome  street  leading  from 
the  Place  Yendome  to  the  Boulevards — the  Bond  Street  of  Paris,  and 
the  street  in  which  the  first  violent  act  of  the  Commune  was  committed 
in  1871. 

In  the  prospectus  issued  by  this  gentleman  he  tells  us  that  his 
photo-enamels  are  produced  with  the  same  colours  as  are  used  in 
painting  upon  porcelain  and  enamel ;  that  they  are  vitrified  in  a 
muffle ;  and  that  they  offer  the  same  guarantee  of  unlimited  per¬ 
manency  as  the  enamels  of  Limoges,  of  Sevres,  and  of  Geneva.  More¬ 
over,  we  are  told  that  the  softness  of  the  contours,  and  the  transparence 
and  brilliancy  of  the  tone,  due  to  the  fusion  of  the  materials,  render  the 
resemblance  harmonious  and  lifelike,  whilst  they  constitute  the  most 
faithful  and  durable  souvenir  that  one  can  possess  and  transmit. 

Portraits  are  executed  upon  enamel  by  this  gentleman  from  photo*, 
graphs  upon  paper,  daguerreotypes,  drawings,  and  studies  from  nature. 
It  is  very  important,  he  says,  to  adapt  the  lighting  to  the  nature  of  tho 
subject.  In  short,  high-class  photography  must  be  treated  as  a  branch 
of  art  proper,  and  no  pains  be  spared  in  the  production  of  the  negative. 

An  enamel  portrait  may  be  executed  in  three  days,  but  it  is  im¬ 
portant  not  to  hurry  the  process  when  a  real  work  of  art  is  desired. 

There  are  twenty  different  sizes,  all  ovals,  to  which  an  ascending 
scale  of  prices  is  affixed,  the  lowest  price  being  thirty  francs  (£1  4s.), 
the  highest  one  hundred  francs  (£4).  Numbers  1  to  10  are  all  thirty 
francs,  the  longest  diameter  of  No.  10  being  If  inches.  No.  14,  at 
forty  francs,  is  2§  inches  ;  No.  20,  at  one  hundred  francs,  is  5^  inches. 
Enamels  in  colours  are  very  much  dearer,  and  range  from  150  to  800 
francs,  according  to  size. 

I  have  thought  it  would  interest  many  of  my  readers  to  give  these 
exact  details,  in  order  to  let  them  see  what  is  doing  in  this  branch  of 
our  art  in  Paris. 

But  I  must  not  forget  that  you  have  amongst  you  in  London  a 
fellow-countryman,  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  whose  photo-enamels  will 
bear  the  most  strict  comparison  with  those  of  the  great  master,  Lafon 
de  Camarsac  ;  and  I  find,  on  comparing  his  prices,  in  an  old  circular, 
with  those  above  cited,  that  they  are  about  the  same. 

The  processes  of  both  these  gentlemen  are  a  secret ;  but  the  general 
impression  is  that  the  photo-enamels  of  Camarsac  are  produced  in  the 
following  way  : — 

A  transparent  positive  upon  a  collodion  film  is  made  in  a  copying 
camera  from  the  negative.  This  is  then  toned  by  means  of  a  chloride 
of  one  of  the  rare  metals— iridium,  palladium,  &c.  — by  which  operation 
the  particles  of  metallic  silver  are  removed,  and  particles  of  the  new 
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metal  substituted  in  their  place.  (This  change  is  analogous  to  what 
occurs  in  toning  a  paper  print  with  a  double  chloride  of  gold  ;  the  gold 
and  silver  change  places,  and  the  toning  bath  becomes  converted  into  a 
I  double  chloride  of  silver.)  After  this  interchange  of  metals  in  the 
transparent  positive  upon  the  collodion  film  the  film  is  transferred  from 
the  glass  to  the  enamelled  copper,  and  the  image  is  then  vitrified  in  a 
muffle— a  process  which  I  believe  only  takes  about  five  minutes  to  com¬ 
plete.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  the  process  may  be  simplified 
by  collodionising  and  exciting  the  enamelled  piece  of  copper,  and 
taking  the  positive  direct  upon  it. 

Some  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Henderson  was  kind  enough  to  take  an 
enamel  portrait  of  myself — a  most  beautiful  specimen,  and  by  far  the 
best  photographic  portrait  that  has  ever  been  done  of  me,  although  I 
have  sat  many  times  to  some  of  the  first  operators — he  told  me  that  his 
entire  process  of  taking  the  enamel  from  the  negative  might  be  begun 
and  completed  in  half-an-hour.  It  is,  therefore,  probably  owing  to  a 
general  press  of  business  that  M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac  requires  three  days. 
Many  professional  photographers  in  Paris  and  the  provinces  send  him 
their  negatives  to  enamel,  and  he  must  be  doing  a  very  large  and  profit¬ 
able  business.  His  allowance  to  the  profession  is  extremely  liberal,  but 
I  am  not,  of  course,  permitted  to  publish  what  the  exact  percentage  is. 

But  the  question  which  now  arises  is  how  many  photographic  portraits 
of  the  present  day  are  really  sufficiently  good  to  be  worth  enamelling. 
A  correspondent  of  M.  Carette,  who  has  just  been  to  the  Vienna  Exhi¬ 
bition,  gives  rather  a  sad  account  of  the  state  of  photographic  portraiture 
in  France  at  this  moment ;  and  he  suggests  pretty  plainly  that  if 
anyone  desire  a  really  good  photographic  portrait  he  must  take  his 
passage  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  or  put  himself  into  the  train  for 
St.  Petersburg  or  Vienna— -so  very  superior  are  the  American,  Russian, 
and  Austrian  photographic  portraits  now-a-days  to  anything  that  is 
being  done  in  France  ;  and  as  for  English  photographic  portraits,  they 
seem  to  be  so  inferior  as  to  be  altogether  beneath  serious  comment.  His 
remarks  are  very  severe;  but  the  editor  of  the  Moniteur  has  thought  it 
wise  to  reproduce  them  in  his  excellent  journal  as  a  stimulus  to  his 
countrymen  to  make  an  effort  to  regain  their  lost  prestige. 

Whether  our  English  photo-portraits  are  so  far  beneath  the  average 
of  those  of  other  countries  as  this  writer  would  lead  us  to  suppose — for 
he  simply  passes  them  over  without  a  wrord  of  notice,  as  things  beneath 
contempt — I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say ;  but  during  my  recent  visit  to 
England  I  had  the  opportunity  of  looking  over  a  considerable  number 
of  albums,  and  it  happened  in  nearly  every  case  that  when  a  portrait 
caught  my  eye  as  particularly  good  in  its  artistic  qualities,  as  a  picture, 
it  was  by  an  American  or  German  artist.  I  speak  now  of  portraits 
which  looked  like  copies  of  fine  paintings  rather  than  photographs 
proper.  Amongst  the  best  which  I  was  shown  were  some  by  Mr. 
Nottman,  of  Montreal,  which  were  simply  magnificent  and  perfect 
pictures. 

M.  Carette’s  caustic  correspondent  tells  us  very  plainly  where  the 
1  secret  of  our  inferiority  lies.  It  does  not  lie  in  our  processes,  in  our  che¬ 
micals,  in  our  lenses,  or  altogether  in  the  bad  construction  of  our 
studios,  so  much  as  in  our  want  of  taste.  “  Those  French  photographers,” 
he  says,  “who  send  to  Vienna  for  their  collodion,  their  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  their  chloride  of  gold  deceive  themselves.  It  is  not  the  Vienna 
nitrate  which  will  give  them  finer  negatives,  or  the  Vienna  chloride 
finer  tones.  No — it  is  their  ‘  savoir  faire  ;  ’  but,  alas  !  this  is  too  often 
wanting.  Let  us  not  fear  to  say  ‘  mea  culpa  ;  ’  the  rest  will  come  in 
time.” 

But,  after  all,  what  interested  this  gentleman  the  most  were  the 
proofs  obtained  by  the  permanent  processes — the  magnificent  carbon 
prints  of  Braun,  of  Dornach ;  the  Woodbury  prints  of  MM.  Goupil ; 
the  proofs  in  printers’  ink  by  Albert  and  Obernetter,  of  Munich,  and  by 
Verveer,  of  the  Hague.  These  were  beyond  all  praise.  But  why,  he 
asks,  has  the  process  of  Poitevin,  so  purely  French,  been  allowed  to  be 
perfected  by  foreigners  ? 

As  for  photographic  apparatus,  the  only  new  and  good  thing  which  he 
could  find  was  an  English  head-rest !  Yes;  the  poor  English,  if  they 
cannot  take  a  good  portrait,  can  at  any  rate  make  a  good  head-rest ! 
With  this,  we  are  told,  we  can  give  la  pose  la  plus  tourmente  to  the 
unfortunate  model  which  may  be  convenient  in  certain  cases  ! 

Seriously,  are  our  studios  properly  constructed?  Very  few  that  I 
have  entered  in  the  course  of  my  travels  are  so,  according  to  my  own 
notions  of  things  ;  for  they  allow  a  strong  top  light  to  fall  upon  the  crown 
of  the  head  of  the  sitter.  I  bought  lately  a  set  of  three  portraits  upon 
one  card — well  known  to  most  of  my  readers,  no  doubt — of  the  judges 
in  the  Tichborne  trial,  taken  by  a  leading  London  firm,  whose  work 


may,  I  suppose,  be  regarded  as  a  fair  average  of  English  photo-portraiture 
at  the  present  day.  The  heads  of  two  of  these  learned  gentlemen — or 
rather  their  wigs — were  strongly  lighted  from  the  zenith,  and  appear  to 
be  covered  with  snow !  As  for  the  third  portrait— that  of  the  dear  old 
Lord  Chief  Justice — his  clever  face  3eems  to  have  been  lighted  pretty 
equally  in  all  directions  at  once !  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  anything 
further  removed  from  a  true  work  of  art  than  such  portraits  as  these  ; 
and  I  venture  to  say,  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  of  the  way  in 
which  really  good  painters  light  their  models  (having  been  personally 
acquainted  with  Etty,  and  many  other  good  painters  in  my  youth),  that 
they  never,  under  any  circumstances,  allow  a  direct  top  light  to  fall  upon 
the  crown  of  the  head  of  their  sitter.  Depend  upon  it,  the  glass  roof  is  a 
fatal  mistake  of  most  of  our  photographic  studios,  and  the  first  step 
towards  more  artistic  portraiture  should  be  to  take  it  down  and  put  up 
an  opaque  roof.  Under  no  possible  circumstances  can  a  top  light  from 
the  zenith  falling  upon  the  crown  of  the  head  be  good  or  right.  Even 
when  covered  by  curtains  a  glass  roof  lets  in  a  most  objectionable 
amount  of,  heat.  If  we  wish  our  photographic  portraits  to  look  like 
copies  of  fine  paintings  by  Rembrandt,  Titian,  Vandyke,  Reynolds, 
Gainsborough,  Eastlake,  we  must  light  our  models  precisely  as  these 
artists  lighted  theirs.  Our  studio  must  be  cool  and  rather  dark;  the 
direct  light  must  stream  in  obliquely  from  one  source,  not  too  high,  and 
the  reflected  light  be  cast  from  another;  and  the  eyes  of  the  sitter  must 
not  stare  at  the  light,  but  be  directed  into  darkness.  When  will  the.-e 
principles,  if  right,  be  generally  acted  on  in  the  construction  of  our 
studios?  Or,  if  wrong,  when  will  they  be  fairly  discussed,  and  proved 
to  be  so  ? 

But,  in  the  words  of  the  old  Greek  poet  in  Lambro’s  isle — 

“We  will  not  talk  of  themes  like  these.” 

They  are  too  humiliating.  Let  us  turn  from  the  artistic  to  some  of  the 
practical  uses  of  photography.  I  have  now  before  me  a  little  book 
entitled  The  Castle  and  the  Home,  being  a  brief  glance,  in  1873,  at  the 
east-end  juvenile  mission,  with  its  home  for  poor  London  street  boys. 
It  is  illustrated  with  a  photograph  of  a  group  of  these  young  “  arabs,” 
such  as  they  were  when  picked  up  by  the  good  Dr.  Barnardo,  and 
rescued,  too  probably,  from  lives  of  misery  and  crime.  Kind  reader, 
get  a  copy  of  one  of  these  little  books,  published  by  Morgan  and  Scott, 
Paternoster-buildings,  and  if  the  sight  of  such  a  photographic  frontis¬ 
piece  as  it  presents  does  not  compel  you  to  open  your  purse-strings  for 
the  most  pressing  object  of  charity  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  I 
know  of  no  cause  on  earth  which  could  excite  your  sympathy,  or  warm 
you  into  benevolence.  The  group  may  not  be  artistic — that  is  of  little 
moment  here — but  it  is  true  to  fact ;  and  no  painter,  not  even  that 
grim  satirist,  Teniers,  could  have  so  touchingly  exhibited  the  truth  as 
it  is  told  here,  for  his  work  we  might  deem  an  exaggeration.  Look  at 
the  expressions  in  these  poor  destitute  lads’  faces  !  Look  at  their 
ragged  garments ;  and  remember  what  we  were  told  the  other  day  by  a 
great  public  speaker — that  if  England  is  to  be  great  and  happy  we 
must  see  to  our  street  arabs,  and  make  their  cause  our  own.  It  is 
delightful  to  think  that  photography  can  be  useful  sometimes  in  teach¬ 
ing  us  such  lessons,  even  if  it  cannot  always  please  our  refined 
taste. 

The  publishers  to  whom  I  refer  above  will  send  for  five  shillings  a 
packet  of  twenty  such  groups  of  portraits  as  I  describe,  showing  what 
the  lads  were  when  found,  and  the  contrast  in  their  appearance  after  a 
sojourn  at  their  “Home”  in  the  “  Edinburgh  Castle,”  at  Stepney — a 
gin  palace  no  longer,  but  a  school  and  a  home  where  these  poor  lads  are 
educated  and  taught  useful  trades.  I  wish  such  photographic  portraits 
as  these  could  be  printed  by  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  by  the 
Woodbury  process,  and  could  find  their  way  into  everybody's  portfolio; 
for  the  time  has  surely  come  when  we  must  think  less  of  luxuries  f<>r 
ourselves,  and  more  of  some  great  social  problems  which  are  beginning 
to  stare  us  menacingly  in  the  face. 

A  letter  just  received  from  a  French  professional  photographer  proves 
to  me,  amusingly  enough,  how  important  it  is  in  one’s  articles  to  write 
so  as  the  most  stupid  can  understand.  In  speaking  of  the  nitrate  bath 
in  one  of  my  recent  Etudes  Theoriques  et  Pratiques  in  the  Moniteur, 
1  directed  to  put  so  much  of  the  salt — meaning  nitrate  of  silver — into 
the  bath.  My  correspondent,  thinking  I  meant  common  salt,  had 
thrown  down  all  his  silver  by  making  the  prescribed  addition,  and 
writes  to  blow  me  up,  in  the  politest  French  !  So  I  must  explain  that 
nitrate  of  silver  is  sometimes  called  by  chemists  a  salt  ! 

Another  word  or  two  about  photopolychromy.  In  a  letter  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  M.  Vidal  he  tells  me  that  he  has  read  our  Editors'  as  well 
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as  my  suggestions  respecting  printing  in  colours  by  lichtdruck,  in  the 
number  of  this  Journal  for  October  3rd,  and  that  the  same  idea  has 
been  long  in  his  own  thoughts.  Last  May  he  consulted  M.  Rousselon, 
at  MM.  Goupil’s,  on  the  subject  of  the  possibility  of  printing  chromatic 
proofs  by  the  Woodburytype,  and  that  gentleman  is  going  to  try  sorre 
experiments  for  him.  M.  Vidal  has  more  faith  in  this  process  than  in 
lichtdruck. 

The  objections  to  printing  coloured  portraits  by  the  mechanical  pro¬ 
cesses  are — first,  that  these  processes  are  to  some  extent  a  secret  care¬ 
fully  preserved  in  the  hands  of  the  respective  firms  who  employ  jthem  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  they  are  only  commercially  applicable  to  the  print¬ 
ing  of  large  numbers  of  proofs.  On  the  other  hand,  carbon  printing 
can  be  employed  by  all,  and  on  the  small  scale  which  would  commonly 
be  required  by  ordinary  professionals.  But  the  time  will,  no  doubt, 
come  when  each  process  will  find  its  special  use  in  the  production  of 
coloured  photographs.  M.  Vidal  assures  me  that  the  mere  transferring 
of  the  various  coloured  proofs  to  their  final  support  is  child’s  play  ( un 
jeu  d'enfants ). 

My  own  conviction  is  that  printing  photographs  in  colours  must, 
sooner  or  later,  be  largely  taken  up,  and  that  to  attempt  to  oppose  its 
introduction  now  by  adverse  criticism  and  disparaging  remarks  is  simply 
to  try  to  stay  the  wind  with  a  feather.  The  thing  must  come,  and  will 
be  done,  and  M.  Vidal’s  name  will  for  ever  be  honourably  associated 
with  the  introduction  of  it. 

I  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  trying  one  of  Mr.  Burgess’s  gelatino- 
bromide  plates.  It  turned  out  well — quite  up  to  my  highest  expectations. 
I  hope  shortly  to  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  in  a  separate  article. 

Redon,  October  11,  1873.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Mounting  Photographs.— Vignetting. — Utilising  Spoilt  Sheets 

of  Sensitive  Paper. — Roche’s  Method  of  Working. — Hints  to 

Tourists. — Sherman  on  Printing. — Coloured  Ray  Theories. — 

Porcelain  Prints. 

In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is,  undoubtedly,  wisdom ;  yet  there 
is  also  often  many  strange  conceptions  of  things  of  the  past  which 
experience  has  demonstrated  fallacious  and  impracticable,  which  after 
lapses  of  time  and  seasons  are  re-discovered  and  re-recommended  with  as 
much  unction  as  the  most  undeniable  fact,  and  the  photographic  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  present  day  is  largely  made  up  of  such  material. 

Mr.  Webster’s  method  of  mounting  photographic  prints  is  not  novel, 
for  it  Avas  a  very  ancient  practice,  abandoned  because  of  the  injury  it 
did  the  picture.  With  proper  caution  it  is  not  necessary  to  mount  the 
print  while  wet.  With  the  starch  paste  which  I  described  in  a  former 
communication  the  paper  will  receive  sufficient  moisture  to  make  it  lie 
perfectly  limp  and  flat,  if  laid  on  with  a  soft  brush,  and  the  surface 
of  the  paper  gone  over  a  sufficient  number  of  times.  There  can  be 
no  better  way  of  getting  the  print  down  smooth  upon  the  cardboard 
than  by  placing  a  sheet  of  well-sized  paper  over  it  and  rubbing  over  that 
with  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  or  a  hard  pad  of  soft  cloth— certainly  far 
better  than  “  licking  it  down  with  the  tongue and  no  one  who  has  any 
regard  for  a  lasting  reputation  will  take  Mr.  Webster’s  advice.  Even  the 
tip  of  a  moist  finger  touching  the  picture  during  this  process  will  often 
damage  it  past  remedy.  It  may  not  be  at  once  apparent,  but  time  will 
bring  it  out ;  it  may  be  one,  two,  or  three  years  before  the  effect  will  be 
observed,  but,  sooner  or  later,  it  will  in  most  cases  appear.  Many  a 
valuable  photograph  has  been  ruined  by  the  touch  of  a  moist  finger,  or 
the  tongue.  I  have  known  photographs  to  be  ruined  by  simply  passing 
the  finger  over  them  months  after  they  were  made,  they  being  in  a 
humid  state  from  the  damp  atmosphere. 

A  good  suggestion  in  regard  to  vignetting  papers  or  boards  is,  instead 
of  tacking  them  upon  the  printing-frame,  to  have  a  set  of  springs  made 
of  spring-brass  of  this  shape  zz>  to  go  under  the  frame  at  the  ends  and 
catch  upon  the  top  of  the  vignetting  paper  or  board.  They  are  simple 
and  handy. 

Those  who  think  they  have  spoiled  a  sheet  of  sensitised  paper  by  its 
discolouration  in  flowing  may  utilise  it  in  the  following  way: — Varnish 
a  plate  of  glass,  drain,  and,  when  nearly  dry,  carefully  sprinkle  it  with 
fine  sand  to  produce  a  granulated  surface.  Put  clear  white  sand  into  a 
wide-mouthed  bottle,  and  tie  a  piece  of  fine  gauze  over  it  to  sift  through. 
Use  this  instead  of  plain  glass  for  printing  the  outsides  of  your  medal¬ 
lions,  and  you  will  have  a  very  pretty  marbled  effect,  in  which  the 
discolourations  are  not  noticeable. 
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As  all  have  not  yet  obtained  just  the  process  for  landscape  photography 
to  suit  them,  that  of  Mr.  Roche — one  of  our  best  outdoor  photographers 
— may  prove  a  most  desirable  method  to  many.  He  does  not  albuinemso 
his  glass.  He  takes  off  the  sharp  edges  all  round  with  a  file  or  sand¬ 
stone,  and  then  soaks  them  in  a  weak  solution  of  nitric  acid,  thoroughly 
washes  under  a  tap,  dries,  and  cleans  with  cotton  flannel  moistened  with 
a  little  of  a  mixture  consisting  of  alcohol,  rotten-stone,  and  a  few  drops 
of  ammonia.  His  negative  bath  is  in  the  proportion  of  four  ounces  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  forty  ounces  of  distilled  water.  When  the  silver  is 
all  dissolved  add  eight  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  one 
ounce  of  water.  Shake  up  well  and  filter.  Try  a  plate,  and  if  there 
be  any  signs  of  fogging,  otherwise  than  from  over-exposure,  add  one  or 
two  drops  of  C.P.  nitric  acid.  His  developer  is  double  sulphate  of 
iron  and  ammonia,  four  ounces ;  water,  sixty-four  to  seventy  ounces.  If 
the  silver  bath  has  been  in  use  long  the  addition  of  one  ounce  of 
alcohol  will  cause  the  solution  to  flow  more  freely.  His  collodion  is 
that  known  as  “Anthony’s  new  negative  collodion.”  In  working  give 
a  good  exposure  for  detail,  and  in  developing  get  out  all  you  can ;  but 
do  not  over-expose  or  develope  so  as  to  get  a  foggy  or  flat  negative.  As 
a  general  thing  redeveloping  will  be  unnecessary.  If  you  wish  to 
develope  in  the  field  and  finish  up  at  home  proceed  as  follows : — 
Develope,  wash  off  with  water,  and  then  flow  with  solution  of  glycerine, 
one  ounce;  water,  four  ounces;  acetic  acid,  one  ounce.  The  plate  must 
be  flowed  twice  and  drained.  It  will  keep  a  week  or  more.  When  you 
reach  home  wash  off  the  glycerine  and  fix  in  weak  cyanide,  and  then 
force  up.  Flow  with  water,  five  ounces;  acetic  acid,  No.  8,  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce.  Then  strengthen  with  pyrogallic  acid,  sixty  grains ; 
water,  twenty  ounces ;  citric  acid,  twenty  grains ;  to  which  has  been 
added  a  few  drops  of  silver,  twenty  grains ;  citric  acid,  ten  grains ; 
water,  one  ounce.  This  will  give  good  printing  negatives  which  will 
not  change. 

Mr.  Roche’s  method  of  treating  a  foul  nitrate  bath  may  also  assist 
those  who  find  difficulty  in  other  methods.  For  a  bath  of  forty  ounces 
pour  a  pint  of  distilled  water  into  an  evaporating  dish  ;  then  pour  in 
the  bath  solution  and  stir  up  with  a  glass  rod,  and  add  three  or  four 
drops  of  liquid  ammonia,  and  again  stir  up  well.  Now  test  for  alka¬ 
linity.  If  the  paper  do  not  turn  blue  add  more  ammonia — enough  to 
give  a  decided  blue  colour  to  the  test  paper.  Now  boil  the  solution 
from  five  to  ten  minutes,  until  it  becomes  perfectly  clear ;  then  set  it 
aside  to  cool.  When  cold  filter  and  test  for  strength.  If  too  strong 
reduce  with  distilled  water ;  if  too  weak  add  silver  to  the  proper 
strength.  It  is  now  alkaline,  and  it  is  necessary  to  add  C.  P.  nitrate 
acid,  drop  by  drop,  until  it  shows  a  slight  acid  reaction  to  test  paper. 

Photographers  about  to  make  a  distant  photographic  tour  may  be 
thankful  for  the  following  hints  : — In  such  a  case  the  apparatus  and 
chemicals  should  be  packed  in  boxes  divided  into  compartments  to 
separate  each  article,  as  they  are  handled  very  roughly  on  railroads, 
steamboats,  and  other  conveyances.  In  travelling  over  mountains,  on 
mule  paths,  the  boxes  should  be  long  and  narrow.  It  is  always  best  to 
prepare  a  list  of  articles  needed  and  procure  everything  before  the  start. 
If  you  have  time  reconnoitre  the  ground  some  day  previous  to  working. 
Pick  out  your  standpoints,  look  out  for  what  will  make  good  views, 
and  mark  down  the  time  of  day  the  light  is  most  suitable.  After  this 
you  can  start  in  the  morning  with  your  traps,  keeping  the  sun  two- 
thirds  or  three-quarters  on  your  work,  and  follow  him  all  day,  except 
for  strong  cloud  or  moonlight  effects.  For  this  you  will  require  a  box 
with  a  lid  over  your  lenses,  and  will  have  to  work  directly  towards  the 
sun.  Watch  until  the  sun  is  capped  on  the  edge  by  a  cloud,  and  then 
expose  for  one  or  two  seconds  for  the  clouds  ;  then  half  close  the  lid  and 
keep  slightly  moving  it  up  and  down  between  the  horizon  and  the  fore¬ 
ground  for  detail.  The  best  moonlight  effects  are  got  near  sunset ; 
then  you  will  have  to  work  almost  instantaneously. 

The  future  of  photography  mainly  depends,  no  doubt,  upon  the  posi¬ 
tive  prints  thrown  out.  What  care  the  people  what  the  negative  is  if 
the  pictures  delivered  to  them  are  not  what  they  should  be  ;  therefore 
Mr.  Webster  was  not  wrong  when  he  declared  before  the  National 
Photographic  Association  that  the  photographic  printer  was  the  most 
important  man  in  the  photographic  establishment.  It  is  <vell,  therefore, 
for  us  to  listen  to  the  instructors  of  photography,  and  weigh  well  all 
they  say  on  this  important  branch  of  the  art.  An  examination  of  their 
pictures,  in  connection  with  their  stated  practice,  would  be  an  amazing 
help  in  forming  the  judgment  as  to  their  theory  and  practice  ;  but  as 
this  cannot  always  be  obtained,  those  who  wish  to  improve  by  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  others  must  resort  to  experiment. 
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Silver  Solution  for  Positive  Prints. — With  regard  to  this  matter  Mr. 
Sherman  says  : — 

“Paper  requiring  a  bath  of  one  hundred  grains  should  contain,  for  each 
unit  of  surface,  two  and  a-half  times  as  much  of  the  soluble  chloride  as 
that  requiring  a  forty-grain  bath.  It  follows,  then,  that  each  sheet 
silvered  on  a  hundred-grain  bath  should  convert  two  and  a-half  times 
as  much  silver  as  the  forty-grain  bath,  while  the  free  nitrate  of  silver 
withdrawn  from  the  bath  by  the  paper  will  contain  the  same  proportionate 
excess.  It  will  not  be  much  out  of  the  way  to  say  that  an  ounce  of 
silver  made  into  a  forty-grain  bath  will  silver  two  and  a-half  times  as  many 
sheets  as  the  same  quantity  of  silver  in  a  hundred-grain  solution.  This  is 
on  the  supposition  that  the  strength  of  the  salting  varies  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  silver.  The  hundred-grain  bath  will  give  more  free  nitrate  to  be 
washed  from  the  prints,  and  more  unreduced  chloride  to  be  removed  by  the 
fixing  bath.  Figure  it  as  you  will,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  on  the 
score  of  economy  whether  a  strong  or  weak  solution  is  used,  provided,  as  is 
claimed,  the  weaker  solution  is  not  used  at  the  expense  of  some  quality  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  the  resulting  picture.  But,  as  above  intimated,  much  depends  upon 
the  preparation  of  the  paper,  for  the  salting  may  be  such  that  a  forty-grain 
bath  would  dissolve  part  of  the  albumen,  sufficient  to  impair  the  brilliancy  of 
the  print.  Suppose  a  paper  salted  with  a  chloride  whose  base  gives  a  very 
deliquescent  nitrate  which  has  not  the  property  of  coagulating  albumen :  it  is 
probable  that  on  floating  this  paper  on  a  forty-grain  bath,  so  much  silver  would 
be  converted  into  the  chloride  from  the  solution  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
surface  of  the  albumen  that  the  impoverished  solution,  aided,  it  may  be,  by  the 
new  nitrate,  would  dissolve  a  portion  of  the  albumen.  In  such  a  case  the  silver 
bath  must  be  strengthened,  and  I  remember  to  have  used  paper  that  for  the  best 
results  required  a  bath  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains  strong.” 

Mr.  Sherman’s  silvering  solution  for  albumen  paper  is  made  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  eight  ounces  ;  water,  eighty  fluid  ounces.  After  solution  he 
adds  of  concentrated  ammonia,  four  drachms ;  C.  P.  nitric  acid,  four 
drachms.  Alkalinity  is  secured  by  the  addition,  if  necessary,  of  a 
few  drops  more  of  ammonia,  in  which  state  it  must  be  kept.  His 
method  of  silvering  his  paper  has  sufficient  of  novelty  to  be  stated  : — 
A  table  somewhat  larger  than  the  sheet  of  paper,  is  covered  with  vel¬ 
veteen.  Upon  this  the  paper  is  laid,  and  the  albumen  surface  is  briskly 
rubbed  with  a  bunch  of  cotton,  or,  better,  a  soft  pad  covered  with  silk. 
The  pile  of  the  velvet  prevents  the  paper  from  slipping,  and  the  rubbing 
prevents  the  solution  from  drying  in  drops  or  tears — otherwise  a  great 
annoyance.  The  paper  is  then  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a  scroll,  which 
is  held  in  the  left  hand  and  placed  upon  the  solution,  while  the  fore  end 
is  drawn  over  the  surface  by  the  right  hand,  the  unrolling  being  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  left.  This  manipulation  being  skilfully  performed  the 
possibility  of  the  formation  of  bubbles  on  the  paper  is  precluded.  In 
warm  weather  the  paper  is  left  on  the  solution  about  one  minute ;  in 
cold  weather  two  or  three  minutes.  The  paper  is  then  lifted  slowly 
from  the  bath,  so  that  little  of  the  solution  is  drawn  up  by  cohesion. 
Lastly,  it  is  reversed,  and  hung  up  to  dry  by  the  end  which  was  last  to 
leave  the  bath.  Hardly  a  drop  will  leave  the  paper  after  suspension. 
When  the  paper  is  thoroughly  dry  it  receives  the  ammonia  fuming  by 
any  convenient  method. 

By  the  following  method  the  silver  bath  is  maintained  in  good  con¬ 
dition  : — After  silvering  the  paper  supposed  to  be  required  for  the  day’s 
use  the  solution  is  left  standing  in  the  pan  until  again  wanted.  Mean¬ 
while  the  organic  matter  acquired  from  the  paper,  and  which,  if  poured 
into  the  bottle,  would  in  a  short  time  discolour  the  solution,  rises 
to  the  surface,  oxidises,  and  forms  an  insoluble  scum.  When  again 
required  for  use  the  solution  is  poured  into  the  filter,  through  which  it 
passes  as  clear  and  free  from  impurities  as  when  first  prepared. 
Another  bottle  of  sufficient  capacity  containing  clean  water  for  rinsing, 
with  funnel  and  sponge,  is  at  hand.  The  pan  is  rinsed  and  sponged, 
and  the  rinsing  water  returned  to  its  own  bottle.  The  solution,  when 
filtered,  is  tested  by  the  argentometer.  If  too  strong  a  little  of  the 
rinsing  water  is  added  through  the  filter,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  By 
this  method  the  solution  varies  less  in  strength  than  by  the  usual  mode. 
The  evaporation  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  its  strength.  Managed  in  this 
way  this  bath  never  requires  kaolin  ;  never  needs  to  be  set  in  the  sun  ; 
never  turns  brown  ;  does  not  require  boiling  ;  dispenses  with  the  use  of 
alcohol.  It  positively  improves  by  use  by  acquiring  nitrates  of  the 
bases  employed  in  salting  the  paper,  and  may  then  be  used  at  from 
three  to  five  grains  less  strength  than  at  first. 

The  toning  bath  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  above  process  of 
silvering  is  a  stock  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  thirty  grams  ;  ace¬ 
tate  of  sodium,  thirty  grains ;  water,  thirty  ounces.  It  may  be  used 
immediately,  although  it  is  preferable  to  let  it  stand  a  few  hours. 
When  required  for  use  take  sufficient  water  to  cover  the  prints  made 
from  four  sheets  of  paper,  and  to  this  add  one  ounce  of  the  stock  solu¬ 


tion.  This  quantity  of  gold  will  tone  the  stated  number  of  pictures 
thoroughly  and  well,  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  advantages  of 
this  method  are— no  alkali  is  required  at  any  time  ;  nothing  extraneous 
is  added  when  in  use  to  cause  precipitation  of  gold  ;  and  the  more  com¬ 
plete  utilisation  and  equalisation  of  the  toning  agent  through  the  entire 
number  of  prints.  All  the  trouble  required  in  the  use  of  this  bath  is 
the  preparation  of  the  stock  solution.  This  remains  slightly  acid,  and 
consequently  there  is  no  precipitation  of  gold. 


Mr.  Lockwood,  of  Ripon,  Wis.,  advances  the  theory — if  I  under¬ 
stand  him  aright — that  the  difference  in  the  focal  length  of  the  pris¬ 
matic  colours  materially  interferes  with  perfect  results  in  the  delineation 
of  the  human  face,  this  difficulty  being  increased  by  the  unequal  degrees 
of  rapidity  with  which  the  different  coloured  rays  projected  from  the 
model  traverse  the  space  between  the  model  and  lens.  He  therefore 
proposes  to  obviate  the  difficulty  by  casting  reflections  from  a  yellow 
medium  upon  the  sitter,  which,  he  contends,  will  harmonise  the  colours, 
and  bring  all  the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  the  model  into  equality 
of  motipn  and  to  the  same  focal  length.  Mr.  Lockwood’s  practical 
results,  thus  far,  have  not  satisfied  him  ;  yet  his  success  has  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  convince  him  of  the  correctness  of  his  theory. 


I  will  conclude  this  communication  by  giving  Mr.  Clemons’s  method 
of  making  porcelain  prints  with  albumen  only.  Take — 

Albumen .  3  ounces. 

Water  . 1  ounce. 

Chloride  of  ammonium . 30  grains. 

Liquid  ammonia .  3  to  5  ,, 

Beat  the  egg  and  water  together  well ;  then  add  sixty  grains  of  salt. 
Take  eight  ounces  of  water  to  make  four  ounces  of  silver,  afterwards 
reducing  it  to  a  sixty-grain  solution.  You  then  take  out  three  ounces 
and  make  the  ammonio-nitrate  in  the  usual  way.  After  you  albumenise 
your  porcelain  plates  dry  them,  and  then  put  them  into  the  ammonio- 
nitrate  bath,  leaving  them  there  five  minutes.  Take  the  plate  from  the 
bath,  and  pour  a  little  alcohol  over  it,  and  go  over  it  with  a  piece  of 
cotton ;  pour  on  more  alcohol,  and  leave  it  a  minute  or  two,  and  dry 
off.  After  it  is  printed  it  is  washed  and  finished  precisely  as  the  albu¬ 
men  print  is  produced,  except  in  the  toning.  You  may  find  one  suffi¬ 
ciently  toned  and  another  not  toned  enough.  Go  over  the  latter  again, 
pushing  it  into  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  This  seems  simple  enough, 
but  as  “the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,”  your  readers  must 
try  it  for  themselves.  H.  H.  Spelling. 

New  York,  September  20,  1873. 


CIRCULATING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen, — Will  you  allow  me  to  suggest  in  your  columns  the 
formation  of  a  society  for  the  circulation  of  photographs? — the  annual 
subscription  in  advance  to  be  5s.,  or  not  exceeding  10s.  The  photo¬ 
graphs  to  be  bought  wholesale  and  circulated  amongst  the  subscribers 
by  book  post. 

Or,  if  you  would  receive  the  names,  a  dozen  or  more  persons  might 
agree  to  purchase  from  any  of  the  leading  photographic  publishers  so 
many  shillings’  worth  of  photographs,  which  each  member  would  for¬ 
ward  post  free  to  the  next  person  on  the  list,  and  so  on  till  each  member 
had  seen  all  and  got  his  own  back. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

October  11,  1873.  A  Country  Amateur. 

P.S. — By  agreement  all  could  purchase  from  the  same  house,  so  as  to 
buy  on  wholesale  terms. — A  C.  A. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

TECHNICAL  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  state  that  the  Technical 
Exhibition  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  will  be  held  (by 
the  permission  of  the  Council)  at  the  house  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Jolm- 
street,  Adelphi,  on  Thursday  evening  next,  the  23rd  inst.,  at  7.30. 

The  Committee,  as  on  the  previous  occasion,  cordially  invite  the 
attendance  of  all  photographers  and  others  interested  in  our  art-science. 
The  object  is  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  exhibition  and  explanation 
of  any  novelty  or  new  invention  in  any  way  connected  with  processes, 
appliances,  or  anything  used  in  the  practice  of  photograph}-,  communi¬ 
cations  respecting  which  may  be  addressed  to  me. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Edwin  Cocking,  Hon.  Sec. 

57,  Queen's  Road ,  Peckham ,  October  10,  1873. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  exchange  a  few  stereoscopic  slides.— Address,  J ohn  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  Cheadle,  Staffordshire. 

A.  drv-plate  changing  box,  cost  £4  10s.,  will  he  exchanged  for  a  lens  and 

camera.— Address,  Mr.  Green,  49,  Edbrook  Road,  Paddington.  , 

A  No.  2  Ross’s  carte  portrait  lens,  new,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  Dallmeyer’s 
largest-size  carte  or  cabinet  lens.  Difference  paid  in.  cash.— Address,  W.  &  N. 
Gillespie,  Fivemiletown. 

A  whole-plate  mahogany  folding-body  camera,  and  a  half-plate  double  combi¬ 
nation  lens,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  short-focus  carte  lens  by  a  good  maker,  or 
studio  furniture.— Address,  J.  Hutton,  281,  Bute-street,  Cardiff,  South  Wales. 
A  gentleman’s  first-class  gold  three-quarter-plate  Geneva  lever  watch,  massive 
gold  chain,  and  locket,  are  offered  in  exchange  for  a  12  X  12  bellows-body 
camera  and  lens.— Address,  H.  Morris,  6,  Lordship  Terrace,  Battersea 
Rise,  Surrey.  ^ _ 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Photographs  Registered. — 

George  Patterson,  Isle  of  Man  —Three  Photographs  of  the  Rev. Father  Nugent. 
Robert  Banks,  Manchester.—  View  of  Buchton  Castle  and  Carr  Brook; 
Abney  Chapel  and  Whitehall ,  Mossley  ;  Mossley  Bottoms  ;  and  Mickle- 

hurst ,  near  Mossley.  _ 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

*  *  From  a  pressure  of  matter  this  week  we  are  obliged  to  postpone  till  next 
week  the  publication  of  several  articles  in  type. 

Pater.— If  the  business  be  good,  purchase  it  by  all  means.  There  is  no  fear 
that  photography,  as  a  profession,  will  come  to  a  standstill. 

Geo.  S.  White. — Water  in  the  collodion  causes  reticulation  of  the  film,  and 
prevents  it  from  flowing  with  that  oily  smoothness  so  peculiar  to  collodion. 

W.  S.— The  red  tone  in  the  print  No.  8  is  caused  by  its  being  insufficiently 
toned.  No.  2  is  over-toned.  No.  1  is  the  only  one  of  the  five  that  is  right. 

C.  P.  (Langport).—  By  adopting  the  formula  No.  5  in  the  fourth  chapter  (that 
on  Toning  Solutions )  in  our  last  Almanac,  you  will  get  a  tone  similar  to 
that  of  the  print  enclosed. 

H.  W.  Taunt.— See  answer  to  “  Sandon,”  to  which  we  add  that  in  your  case 
we  strongly  suspect  that  some  of  the  bronze  powder  has  been  detached  from 
the  backs  of  the  mounts. 

J.  Beckett.— The  test  for  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  which  we  subjected  your 
print  is  the  well-known  one  of  starch  and  iodine.  This  will  be  found  suffi¬ 
ciently  delicate  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

Nemo.— The  yellow  stains  are  caused  by  imperfect  fixing.  It  may  be  quite 
true  that  you  give  the  prints  what  you  term  “  an  honest  washing,”  but  this 
is  only  valuable  when  they  have  been  properly  fixed. 

X.  C.— It  is  probable  that  the  gum-gallic,  the  coffee,  or  the  tannin  processes 
will  answer  your  purpose.  Try  them  in  the  order  indicated.  The  plate- 
holder  we  described  is  not,  we  believe,  an  article  of  commerce. 

R.  'W.  Mallett — If  the  so-called  secret  enamelling  processes  were  published  it 
is  possible  that  they  might  not  be  found  to  differ  essentially,  if  in  any  respect, 
from  those  that  have  been  long  before  the  public.  We  cannot  furnish  you 
with  the  details  required. 

T.  Redman. — The  inequalities  of  tone  in  the  cartes  probably  arise  from  the 
prints  having  been  allowed  to  adhere  to  each  other  for  a  considerable  time 
while  in  the  toning  bath.  They  must  be  kept  in  such  a  state  of  agitation  as 
to  ensure  their  not  remaining  in  close  contact. 

F.  A.  Walton. — Do  you  mean  the  enamelling  of  paper  photographs  or  the 
production  of  burnt-in  enamels  ?  If  the  latter,  see  some  remarks  in  Mr. 
Sutton’s  letter  in  the  present  number;  if  the  former,  consult  the  previous 
numbers  of  our  Almanac,  in  which  full  details  have  been  given. 

J.  Scott. — The  publication  of  the  photograph  would  render  your  friend 
liable  to  a  criminal  action  for  libel,  and  the  penalty  indicted  would  be 
of  the  severest  possible  kind.  It  is  a  mean  and  cowardly  act  to  print  the 
head  of  a  respectable  female  upon  the  undraped  body  of  another  of  the  sex. 

A  Country  Amateur. — 1.  A  small  argand  paraffine  lamp  answers  best. — 2. 
We  are  yet  unable  to  speak  authoritatively  concerning  the  Siiber  lamp  and  its 
adaptation  for  the  magic  lantern. — 3.  The  negatives  may  be  varnished. — 4. 
~SVe  do  not  know  the  present  intentions  of  the  patentees  of  the  new  method 
of  preparing  magnesium. 

IIknky  J.  M'Adam. — A  magic  lantern  condenser  will  not  be  of  any  use  in  the 
construction  of  a  solar  camera  unless  it  be  of  enormous  size.  The  ordinary 
form  for  a  solar  condenser  is  plano-convex,  and  the  diameter  may  be  any  size 
between  nine  and  eighteen  inches.  The  rapidity  of  the  printing  is  determined 
by  tho  size  of  the  condenser,  the  focus  having  very  little  to  do  with  the 
matter.  In  the  magic  lantern  the  illumination  depends  upon  the  diameter  of 
the  condenser  taken  in  connection  with  its  focus. 

X.  Y.  Z.— 1.  So  far  as  is  known,  gallic  acid  forms  the  best  preservative  for  dry 
{dates  in  the  preparation  of  which  albumen  has  been  employed.  For  this 
special  purpose  tannin  is  acknowledged  to  be  inferior  to  gallic  acid.  It  would 
be  an  interesting  experiment  for  one  who  can  afford  the  time  to  prepare 
a  number  of  collodio-albumen  plates  under  precisely  similar  circumstances, 
and  apply  a  different  “  final  wash”  to  each.  These  ought  then  to  be  exposed 
several  months  after  preparation,  and  kept  for  varying  periods  of  time  before 
development.— 2.  Coffee  plates  keep  well  previous  to  exposure,  but  they  must 
be  developed  soon  afterwards,  as  in  many  cases  the  latent  image  rapidly 


Obliged  Subscriber. — We  have  nothing  to  add  to  tho  formula  for  making 
“retouching  varnish”  which  we  have  already  published.  If  you  cannot 
make  a  first-rate  varnish  from  those  directions  it  can  arise  only  from  one  or 
the  other  of  two  causes — you  have  either  not  followed  the  very  plain  manipu¬ 
lative  instructions  given,  or  you  have  used  some  other  ingredients  than  those 
we  mentioned. 

F.  J.  O’B— 1.  The  lens  will  cover  a  whole  plate  with  facility;  but  it  will 

only  give  good  definition  on  a  10  X  8  plate  if  an  exceedingly  small  stop _ 

such  as  would  be  represented  by  —be  used. — 2.  One  or  two  Zentmayer 
lenses  have  been  on  sale  in  this  country  ;  but  we  understand  that  photo¬ 
graphers  here  prefer  those  of  home  manufacture — 3.  Two  meniscus  spectacle 
glasses  will  answer  if  the  curvatures  of  the  surfaces  be  very  deep,  but  not 
otherwise,  unless  you  are  content  with  a  very  moderate  angle  of  included 
surface.  The  rule  is  this — the  deeper  or  more  hollow  the  lenses  are  the  wider 
will  be  the  angle,  because  hollow  lenses  require  a  very  short  tube,  and  thus 
embrace  a  wide  range. 

Sandon. — We  are  unable  to  state  tho  cause  of  the  spotty  appearance  of  the 
prints.  Minute  white  specks  dusted  all  over  the  surface  are  frequently  caused 
by  lime ;  and  we  have  already  stated,  as  a  fact  within  our  knowledge,  that 
they  were  on  one  occasion  caused  by  shaking  one  of  the  London  daily  news¬ 
papers  over  the  prints  while  wet,  the  newspaper  in  question  having  evidently 
had  such  a  quantity  of  lime  in  the  composition  of  the  paper  on  which  it  was 
printed  as  to  give  it  off  by  the  mere  act  of  crumpling  it.  Minute  specks  like 
those  complained  of  often  arise  in  connection  with  the  use  of  special  kinds  of 
paper;  but  in  the  case  mentioned  by  our  correspondent  we  cannot  indicate 
the  cause.  We  have  also  known  the  specks  to  be  frequently  caused  by 
particles  of  bronze  from  the  backs  of  the  mounts. 

Amateur  (Kerry).— 1.  India-rubber,  if  pure,  may  be  safely  used  for  lining 
negative  baths.  We  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  wooden  baths  lined  with 
this  material  which  have  been  in  use  for  a  long  period  without  causing  any 
deterioration  of  the  silver  solution.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  ordinary 
vulcanised  sheet  rubber  will  not  answer  for  tho  purpose  indicated  ;  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  that  it  be  pure. — 2.  The  number  of  the  Journal  for  July 
12,  1872,  is  out  of  print.  Our  allusion  in  our  last  Almanac  to  Mr.  Howard’s 
portable  tent,  described  in  that  number,  caused  such  a  demand  that  it  was 
out  of  print  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Almanac.  The  subject  will, 
however,  be  again  treated  of.— 3.  By  a  saturated  solution  is  meant  one  con¬ 
taining  as  much  of  the  soluble  body  as  the  solvent  is  capable  of  taking  up. 
When  the  term  “forty  or  fifty-grain  solution”  of  anything  in  photography 
is  made  U3e  of  it  is  always  understood  that  an  ounce  of  solvent  is  to  be  used. 
— 4.  See  some  observations  in  another  page. 

Received. — A.  J.  W. ;  D.  Winstanley;  “Mark  Oute;”  Marcy's  Sciopticon 
Manual ;  and  the  Silver  Sunbeam ,  eighth  edition. 


The  Exhibition  oe  the  French  Photographic  Society. — We  have 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  an 
intimation  that  the  annual  exhibitions  of  this  Society,  which  have 
been  suspended  since  the  Franco-German  war,  are  about  to  be  resumed ; 
and,  as  the  Society  desires  to  give  it  as  much  of  an  international  character 
as  possible,  they  invite  the  co-operation  of  photographers  of  other 
countries.  We  shall  next  week  give  the  regulations  under  which  pictures 
for  exhibition  are  to  be  admitted,  premising,  in  the  meantime,  that  the 
exhibition  will  not  be  opened  till  May  1st,  1874,  and  that  all  pictures 
must  reach  Paris  by  the  5th  of  the  previous  month.  Those  English 
photographers  who  are  courageous  enough  to  compete  with  foreigners, 
after  the  exceedingly  low  estimate  of  their  works  expressed  by  such 
continental  critics  as  those  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  our  French  cor¬ 
respondent,  will,  therefore,  have  ample  time  to  prepare  such  works  as, 
in  their  own  judgment,  will  be  calculated  to  rehabilitate  their  waning 
reputation. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Weeks  ending  October  1 5th,  1873. 
Observations  taken  at406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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fades  away. 

G  R.  M.— Before  we  can  understand  tho  position  of  the  studio  it  will  be 
necessary  fur  you  to  send  us  a  ground  plan,  which  need  not,  however,  be 
drawn  to  accurato  scale.  On  the  subject  of  lighting  we  would  entirely 
reverse  the  plan  you  have  determined  upon,  for  we  should  have  the  plaiu 
glass  in  the  roof,  and  the  ground  glass  in  the  sides.  With  respect  to  the  cost 
of  such  a  studio  as  the  one  you  describe,  we  imagine  that  it  may  he  erected 
for  about  fifty  pounds.  The  studio  which  you  speak  of  erecting  on  the  roof 
of  your  houso  may  cost  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  but  this  is,  of 
course,  only  a  crude  guess, 
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THE  CRAWSHAY  PRIZES. 

There  is  every  excuse  to  be  made  for  Mr.  Crawsliay  should  lie  feel 
dissatisfied  with  photographers  for  having  responded  in  such  a  very 
meagre  manner  to  his  offers  of  prizes.  It  might  naturally  have  been 
presumed  that  the  liberality  of  the  pecuniary  awards  would  have 
elicited  a  good,  sharp  competition — not  merely  on  the  part  of  photo¬ 
graphers  in  this  country,  but  even  on  that  of  our  photographic 
brethren  on  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America.  But,  for  some 
reason  or  other — which  may  be  surmised,  but  at  which  we  need  not 
hint — the  general  body  of  photographers  (with  a  few  exceptions  to 
be  afterwards  mentioned)  have  preferred  to  stand  aloof  from  this 
competition,  and  thus  have  allowed  the  mountain  to  bring  forth — only 
a  mouse. 

The  prizes  offered  were  as  follow : — 

A  Prize  of  £50  for  the  best  collection  of  three  photographs  of  heads 
taken  direct  from  life,  the  size  of  the  picture  being  not  less  than  20  x  16 
inches,  and  the  head  not  less  than  eight  inches  from  the  top  of  the  fore¬ 
head  to  the  bottom  of  the  chin.  Heads  more  than  half-an-inch  less  than 
this  will  be  disqualified. 

A  Prize  of  £25  for  the  second  best  collection  of  three  photographs  of 
heads  as  above. 

A  Prize  of  £25  for  the  best  collection  of  three  photographs  of  heads 
taken  direct  from  life,  the  size  of  the  picture  being  not  less  than  15  x  12 
inches,  the  face  from  top  of  forehead  to  bottom  of  chin  not  being  under 
four  and  a-quarter  inches, 

A  Prize  of  £12  for  the  second  best  collection  as  above. 

A  Prize  of  £25  for  the  best  enlargements,  not  less  than  20  x  16  inches, 
by  any  method.  Slight  touching  or  spotting,  such  as  it  is  now  customary 
to  apply  to  negatives  and  prints  that  are  not  professedly  retouched, 
allowed,  but  worked-up  prints  will  be  disqualified. 

The  awards  are  as  follow — and  in  publishing  them  we  have  no 
thanks  to  offer  to  the  jurors  for  any  courtesy  displayed  by  them  in 
forwarding  to  us  the  official  announcement Two  prizes  have  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  namely,  the  first  of  the  large  direct 
head  series,  and  the  second  of  the  smaller  direct  series.  The 
second  prize  of  the  larger  series  has  been  awarded  to  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley,  and  the  first  of  the  smaller  series  to  Mr.  Blanchard. 

We  are  unaware  of  the  precise  grounds  upon  which  the  jury  with¬ 
held  the  first  prize  from  Colonel  Wortley ;  but  it  appears,  from  a 
communication  which  will  be  found  in  another  page,  that  he  was  dis¬ 
qualified  from  competing  in  the  smaller  series  of  pictures  because  of 
his  making  his  portraits  larger  than  the  stipulated  dimensions.  He 
assumed,  as  many  others  no  doubt  have  done,  that,  in  an  award  of 
prizes  for  the  production  of  large  heads,  an  intimation  that  the 
pictures  must  not  be  less  than  a  given  size  might  imply  that  there 
would  be  no  great  harm  done  in  making  them  a  little  larger  than 
such  size.  But  this  seemed  not  to  have  suited  the  purpose  of  Mr. 
Crawshay’s  advisers ;  hence  the  pictures  of  Colonel  Wortley  were 
disqualified,  and  to  Mr.  Blanchard  was  awarded  the  prize  which 
Mr.  Leslie,  A.R.A.,  who  represented  art  on  the  jury,  said  lie  was 
ready  to  award  to  Colonel  Wortley.  In  connection  with  the  awards 
we  have  had  placed  in  our  hands  a  large  mass  of  correspondence 
which  passed  between  Colonel  Wortley  and  Mr.  Crawshay  ;  but,  on 


reference  to  a  letter  printed  in  our  pages  devoted  to  correspondence, 
it  will  Be  seen  that  Mr.  Crawshay  declines  to  allow  his  letters  to  be 
published. 

As  respects  the  prize  for  the  best  enlargements  there^does  not 
appear  to  exist  the  same  dissatisfaction  as  in  the  case  of  the  direct 
portraits;  and  its  award  to  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  only  elicited  some  ex¬ 
pressions  of  opinion  concerning  the  amount  of  stippled  work  upon 
the  faces  of  this  gentleman’s  portraits,  some  believing  that  it  sur¬ 
passed  what  was  named  in  the  conditions  as  “  slight  touching  or 
spotting.”  It  is  probable  that  if  Mr.  Crawshay  should  again  offer 
prizes  for  the  furtherance  of  any  branch  of  photography  he  will  not 
have  his  conditions  of  award  drawn  up  in  so  loose  a  style. 

Of  the  various  competitors  Colonel  Wortley  makes  by  far  the 
largest  display.  His  works  vary  a  good  deal,  but  among  them  will 
be  found  several  of  a  very  high  class.  They  number  twenty-seven  ; 
and  being  very  large,  and  occupying  much  wall  space,  they  arrest 
attention  the  moment  the  visitor  enters  the  room.  This  artist  must 
have  experienced  no  slight  amount  of  difficulty  in  finding  suitable 
names  for  his  fair  clients,  for  with  few  exceptions  his  subjects  are 
ladies.  Among  the  designations  of  his  pictures  are  The  Princess 
Badoura ,  Alicia ,  Lilian,  Belinda  Cassandra ,  Mademoiselle,  Dolly 
Angela,  Puss,  and  soforlh. 

Next  in  order,  quantitatively,  come  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill 
who  exhibit  nine  large  portraits,  six  of  which  have  been  instrumental 
in  securing  for  their  exhibitors  the  substantial  prize  promised  in  the 
announcement.  The  senior  member  of  this  firm  is  said  to  have  been 
Mr.  Crawshay’s  tutor  in  photography,  and,  unless  our  information  be 
much  at  fault,  interested  himself  in  the  appointment  of  some 
members,  at  least,  of  the  jury  to  which  was  to  be  delegated  the 
delicate  task  of  critically  examining  the  competitive  pictures  and 
awarding  the  prizes.  If  this  be  true  it  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
because  it  opens  a  door  for  unpleasant  insinuations. 

Mr.  Slingsby  has  four  large  heads — one  of  them,  the  portrait  of  a 
lady,  being  unsurpassed  in  excellence  by  any  large  direct  portrait  in 
the  room.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Mr.  Slingsby ’s  portraits 
secured  no  award  ;  for,  if  it  had  been  notified  to  Mr.  Crawshay 
that  there  was  a  “  tie  ”  between  any  of  the  competitors,  he  would 
doubtless  have  relieved  the  jurors  from  any  difficulty  in  which  they 
might  feel  themselves  placed,  and  supplemented  the  published  prizes 
by  bestowing  a  special  prize. 

Mr.  Marshall  Wane’s  competing  heads — of  which  there  are  four — 
are,  like  those  of  Mr.  Slingsby,  of  imposing  appearance,  and  are 
well  executed. 

The  first  prize-holder  of  the  smaller  series  of  heads,  Mr.  Valentine 
Blanchard,  exhibits  six  competing  portraits — all  of  them  worthy  of 
his  name. 

Of  Mrs.  Cameron’s  large  heads  we  need  only  say  that  some  of  them 
— for  instance,  that  of  Sir  John  Herschel — were  taken  in  1869 ;  and, 
as  our  readers  have  had  previous  opportunities  of  making  acquain¬ 
tance  with  these  pictures,  no  description  is  here  required  at  our 
hands. 

The  other  competitors  for  the  Crawshay  prizes  were  Messrs. 
Horner,  Downey,  Briggs,  Crougliton,  Smith,  and  Cox— who  exhibit 
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enlargements;  and  Messrs.  H.  G.  Cocking,  Gillard,  G.  Cooper,  and 
W.  Tate — whose  works  are  of  the  direct  class. 

We  shall  next  week  direct  attention  to  the  lesson  which  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  pictures  entered  for  competition  teaches — or  ought  to  teach. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  GRATINGS. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  Hon.  W.  Strutt  (now  Lord 
Rayleigh)  proposed  at  the  Brighton  meeting  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation5 that  the  fine  lines  in  Nobert’s  costly  “gratings”  should  be 
copied  by  means  of  photography,  and  the  gratings  thus  reproduced 
at  a  very  cheap  rate.  We  have  seen  some  of  the  best  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  lately  produced  by  Lord  Rayleigh,  and  have  been  surprised  to 
find  that  their  optical  performance  is  very  good  indeed. 

The  original  “  grating,”  we  may  explain,  is  made  by  ruling  with 
extraordinary  precision  a  number  of  very  fine  parallel  lines  on  glass. 
The  gratings  used  by  Lord  Rayleigh  were  an  inch  square,  and  made 
up  of  three  thousand  fine  lines  one  inch  in  length.  When  a  “  grating  " 
of  this  kind  is  held  between  the  eye  and  a  source  of  light  a  series  of 
spectra  of  the  flame  or  luminous  object  is  obtained.  Any  of  these 
spectra  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  spectrum  analysis  with 
great  advantage.  The  high  cost  (,£40  or  £50)  of  a  perfect  grating 
has  hitherto  precluded  their  use  for  ordinary  work;  but  if  they 
could  be  reproduced  by  photography  with  ease  and  certainty  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  they  would  be  very  freely  employed. 

Lord  Rayleigh’s  success  has  been  so  great  that  the  production  of 
good  photographic  gratings  is  now  an  accomplished  fact.  The  mode 
of  operating  was  very  simple.  A  good  tannin  dry  plate  was  used,  as 
this  particular  dry  plate  proved  to  be  that  best  suited  for  the  work. 
The  Nobert’s  plate  was  then  laid  on  the  films,  and  the  printing 
effected  in  the  usual  way,  with  the  exception  that  a  parallel  beam  of 
light  was  employed  in  order  that  the  risk  of  blurring  might  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  development  was  carried  on  as  usual, 
and  the  result  we  can  vouch  for  as  being  very  satisfactory. 

We  can  only  say  that  if  a  supply  of  such  photographic  gratings 
were  available  at  a  moderate  rate  the  demand  would  be  considerable* 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

[First  Notice.] 

The  Exhibition  of  the  London  Photographic  Society  was  opened  on 
Tuesday  evening  last,  at  the  Rooms,  5,  Pall  Mall  East — the  opening 
meeting,  as  usual,  assuming  the  form  of  a  conversazione.  The  heavy 
rain  which  had  kept  persistently  falling  all  day  contributed  mate¬ 
rially  to  render  the  attendance  more  select  than  would  have  been 
the  case  had  the  weather  been  less  pluvial ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
drawback,  the  attendance  was  good. 

By  the  first  glance  cast  round  the  room  the  visitor  is  assured  that 
the  exhibition  is  an  excellent  one,  and  that  the  present  state  of  pho¬ 
tography  is  well  represented.  It  is  a  positive  relief  to  miss  the 
(frequently  gaudy)  painted  enlargements  which  monopolised  so  much 
space  in  the  exhibitions  of  former  years ;  and  the  committee  of 
management  have  acted  prudently  in  restricting  the  admission  of 
enlargements  to  the  present  display  to  uncoloured  pictures  of  that 
class. 

Hanging  at  the  south  end  of  the  room  are  several  “  direct  ”  por¬ 
traits  of  large  size  by  Colonel  Wortley,  Messrs.  Robinson,  Blanchard, 
Slingsby,  Wane,  and  one  or  two  others,  who  entered  them  in  com¬ 
petition  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Crawshay ;  and  at  the  opposite 
end  are  some  very  large  landscapes  (the  largest  photographs  by  far  in 
the  collection)  by  the  autotype  process,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Spencer, 
Sawyer,  Bird,  and  Co.  On  the  tables  are  transparencies,  stereo¬ 
scopes,  graphoscopes,  cameras,  and  printed  volumes  illustrated  by 
photographs.  We  miss  the  works  of  several  well-known  contri¬ 
butors  to  former  exhibitions,  among  whom  may  be  named  Mr.  R. 
M.»nners  Gordon,  Mr.  Whiting,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Earl,  and  the 
Ilnliotype  Company. 

The  lichtdruck  process  is  well  represented  by  the  works  of  various 
exhibitors.  Photo-enamelling,  also,  has  its  representatives  in  Mr.  A. 
L.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Mayland;  and  the  Woodbury  process  of 


printing,  both  on  paper  and  glass,  is  very  largely  represented. 
The  only  photolithographs  we  observed  are  by  Mr.  Griggs, 
who  contributes  a  fine  series  illustrative  of  Indian  fabrics  printed  in 
colours.  Captain  Abney  exhibits  specimens  of  his  process  of 
“  papyrotype;”  and  Mr.  Werge  shows  an  application  of  photography 
to  canvas,  the  only  information  concerning  which  that  we  could 
gather  was  purely  negative,  being  comprised  in  the  intimation  that 
the  prints  are  produced  “  without  silver,  gelatine,  or  bichromate.” 

Among  the  foreign  photographers  who  have  sent  contributions 
we  observe  the  names  of  Albert,  of  Munich;  Bergamasco,  of 
St.  Petersburgh;  Roller,  and  Fritz  Luckhardt,  both  of  Vienua; 
Reutlinger,  of  Paris ;  and  Sebali,  of  Constantinople.  Scotland 
and  Ireland  appear  to  have  held  aloof,  those  portions  of  the  United 
Kingdom  being  well-nigh  left  unrepresented. 

With  these  prefatory  remarks  we  at  present  leave  the  exhibition, 
and  shall  next  week  enter  upon  a  series  of  critical  notices  of  the 
pictures  forming  this  year’s  pictorial  display.  We  subjoin  an 
article  on  the  exhibition  from  the  Society’s  journal,  premising  that 
by  its  publication  we  do  not  necessarily  endorse  the  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  writer ; — 

The  exhibition  which  opens  this  evening,  the  eighteenth  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Photographic  Society,  in  1853,  goes  far  to  testify  to 
the  flourishing  condition  of  our  body  after  the  lapse  of  a  score  of  years. 
The  present  gathering  is  in  advance  even  of  the  very  successful  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  the  last  few  years ;  for  not  only  is  there  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  pictures  catalogued,  but  these  are,  moreover,  of  grander 
dimensions  and  of  a  more  ambitious  nature  than  usual.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  a  custom  that  has  fallen  into  disuse  for  some  time — the  awarding 
of  medals  for  the  most  deserving  productions — will  be  revived ;  and  it 
is  in  some  measure  to  this  circumstance,  as  also  to  the  donation  of  other 
prizes,  that  the  increased  energy  and  interest  among  exhibitors  are  due. 
The  prizes  generously  offered  by  Mr.  Robert  Crawshay  for  studies  from 
life  of  large  size  have  influenced  in  a  marked  degree  the  labours  of  our 
portrait  photographers,  and  have  caused  the  Society’s  exhibition  to  be 
filled  with  a  number  of  boldly-executed  photographic  cartoons  of 
unusual  merit. 

These  studies  of  heads  are  certainly  the  most  striking  feature  of  this 
year’s  exhibition;  and,  although  opinions  may  be  divided  upon  the 
question  as  to  whether  photographic  portraits  of  extreme  size  are  better 
produced  direct  or  by  some  enlarging  method,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the 
lesson  set  to  photographers  by  the  prize  donor  cannot  but  be  beneficial 
by  weaning  them  from  portraits  of  diminutive  proportions,  and  inducing 
them  to  produce  work  of  a  bolder  and  freer  description. 

One  interesting  particular  connected  with  the  present  exhibition  must 
not  be  passed  over.  Besides  the  very  complete  list  of  home  photo¬ 
graphers  included  in  the  catalogue,  there  are  several  really  representa¬ 
tive  men  from  different  capitals  among  the  exhibitors.  Vienna’s  great 
photographer,  Fritz  Luckhardt,  whose  fame  is  European,  as  also  Prof. 
Karl  Roller,  of  the  same  city,  whose  charming  group  studies  are 
among  the  most  perfect  pictures  yet  produced  by  photography,  are 
present  in  their  works.  New  York  sends  Messrs.  Anthony  and  Co. — a 
firm  more  widely  known  than  any  other  in  America.  St.  Petersburg 
could  not  be  better  represented  than  by  Charles  Bergamasco,  who  is  also 
a  contributor.  M.  S.  Sebah  comes  on  behalf  of  Constantinople ;  and 
M.  Jos.  Albert,  the  inventor  of  Albertype,  forwards  some  fine  speci¬ 
mens  from  Munich.  Finally,  there  is  the  imperial  city  of  Nanking 
represented,  Mr.  Thomson,  a  photographer  for  some  time  resident 
there,  contributing  three  magnificent  pictures  of  large  dimensions. 

The  most  rapid  glance  over  the  walls  confirms  the  idea  as  to  the 
excellence  of  this  year’s  exhibition.  Two  notable  absentees,  Mr. 
Russell  Manners  Gordon  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Earl,  we  at  once  discover,  the 
latter’s  bold  attempts  leaving  sad  blanks  to  be  filled  up.  But  we  have 
much  to  console  us.  First  of  all  there  is  the  array  of  studies  which 
competed  for  the  Crawshay  prizes.  Of  these,  the  pictures  of  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley  are  the  most  conspicious,  by  reason  of  the  tinted  paper 
on  which  they  are  printed.  Two  male  heads  in  the  centre  of  the 
phalanx  are  exceedingly  fine,  and  deserving  of  high  commendation. 
Robinson  and  Cherrill,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  exhibit  portraits  of  the 
same  grand  dimensions,  possessed  of  unsurpassable  excellence,  some  of 
them,  indeed,  without  a  fault.  Then  come  Slingsby  and  Marshall 
Wane,  both  of  whom  contribute  studies  of  similar  size,  all  pictures 
of  high  order  and  having  a  particular  impress  quite  characteristic  of 
their  authors  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mrs.  Cameron’s  heads,  which 
have  always  found  favour  with  artists,  if  not  with  others.  Mr. 
Blanchard’s  studies  are  rather  smaller,  but  not  less  excellent,  than  those 
above  mentioned,  the  effect  of  his  pictures  being  admirable.  The 
perfect  nature  of  enlargements  produced  by  Mr.  Edwards’s  process  is 
well  known ;  and  there  are  many  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  method 
among  the  competing  pictures. 

Among  the  gems  of  the  Exhibition,  the  Rebecca  of  Mr.  Blanchard 
stands  prominently  forward,  being  certainly  one  of  the  best  works  that 
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artist  has  yet  produced.  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill  show  a  host  of 
pretty  pictures.  The  Passing  Stranger  will  take  every  one’s  fancy, 
while  Preparing  Flowers  for  Market  is  perhaps  the  cleverest  of  all  the 
clever  combination  pictures  produced  since  Bringing  Home  the  May. 

A  more  quiet,  peaceful  spot  than  that  in  which  There  is  a  Willow  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  ;  and  after  the  many  moonlight  effects  that  we 
have  seen  lately,  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  see  daylight  seascapes 
such  as  the  photographers  of  Tunbridge  Wells  show.  Mr.  Robert 
Crawsliay’s  fine  picture  of  Judge  Grove  is  nearly  faultless;  and  close 
by  are  three  brilliant  and  very  perfect  portraits  by  Slingsby.  William 
England,  who  of  late  years  has  made  statuary  his  especial  study, 
shows  some  marvellous  productions  of  the  kind,  soft  and  harmonious, 
and  as  solid  apparently  as  the  originals ;  a  graceful  rendering 
of  the  Albert  memorial  is  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  England.  Of  Mrs. 
Cameron’s  pictures,  the  favourite  will  be  the  Fugitive  Cupid ,  a  lonesome 
little  creature  that  must  evoke  universal  sympathy.  Mr.  Bruce’s 
Wanderers  in  a  Foreign  Land  and  other  pictures  have  so  excellent  a  tone, 
and  are  so  like  artistic  engraving,  that  few  will  credit  their  photographic 
origin  unless  they  look  into  them  closely.  Abel  Lewis,  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  may  be  termed  the  Fritz  Luckhardt  of  Great  Britain,  so  closely 
do  his  charming  productions  resemble  those  of  the  great  Austrian  photo¬ 
grapher.  Rogers  and  Nelson  have  a  frame  of  choice  little  studies.  And 
other  portraits  there  are  of  real  sterling  merit  which  should  be  mentioned ; 
only  our  space  is  so  very  limited  that  we  must  hurry  on.  There  are 
the  charming  enamels  of  Mayland  and  of  Henderson,  the  grand  portrait 
enlargements  of  Spencer  and  Co.,  in  autotype,  and  of  Edwards, 
and  one  (of  a  little  girl — a  very  pretty  one  this)  of  E.  H.  Cox.  Messrs. 
Hedges,  Glaisby,  and  others  are  represented  by  some  capital  studies  of 
animals.  . 

Of  the  landscape  pictures,  Mr.  William  Bedford’s  coast  scenes  are,  as 
usual,  among  the  best;  while  Messrs.  F.  M.  Good,  E.  G.  Buxton,  and 
F.  Hudson  all  sustain  the  high  reputation  they  have  already  acquired. 
Mr.  G.  B.  Gibson  and  Mr.  Mawdsley  bring  dry-plate  work  that  leaves 
really  nothing  to  be  desired ;  Stephen  Thompson’s  rocks,  Mr.  Elwell’s 
breaking  waves,  Mr.  Hopwood’s  bits  of  country,  Sir  A.  Macdonald’s 
foliage,  Mr.  Brownrigg’s  lake  scenery,  Mr.  Grant’s  hedgerows,  and 
Captain  Abney’s  woodland  scenes,  especially  The  Drive,  Windsor,  all 
deserve  commendation.  A  pupil  of  the  latter,  Sapper  Laffeaty,  sends  a 
taking  sketch,  At  the  Spring.  Such  pictures  as  the  grand  carbon  enlarge¬ 
ments  of  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird,  and  Co.,  Killarney,  &c.,  will,  we  feel 
confident,  speedily  usurp  the  place  of  engravings  in  our  homes  if  they 
can  only  be  produced  at  a  moderate  cost.  Then  there  are  the  Indian 
sketches  of  Mr.  Philipps  to  be  remembered,  as  well  as  the  soft  landscape 
pictures  of  Messrs.  Beasley,  H.  Cooper,  Captain  Haslett,  and  Colonel 
Rocke. 

Examples  of  photo-mechanical  printing  are  furnished  by  the  Woodbury 
Permanent  Printing  Company,  whose  productions,  whether  portraits  or 
landscapes  (the  latter  from  Mr.  England’s  negatives),  it  would  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  impressions  in  silver — so  soft  are  they  in 
outline,  and  so  rich  in  the  shadow.  Of  heliotype  the  School  of  Military 
Engineering  sends  specimens,  the  finest  being  a  picture  of  Windsor 
Castle,  while  the  capabilities  of  a  new  process,  papyrotype,  a  recent 
invention  of  Captain  Abney’s,  are  demonstrated  by  some  well- executed 
maps  and  sketches. 

On  the  tables  are  two  subjects  deserving  of  especial  mention — a 
stereoscope  of  novel  construction,  exhibited  by  Fritz  Luckhardt ;  and 
an  album  full  of  artistic  sketches  by  0.  G.  Re j lander. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION. 

No.  III. 

It  has  been  customary  for  some  one  or  other  of  the  photographers 
in  those  towns  in  which  meetings  of  the  British  Association  take 
place  to  photograph  and  publish  the  portraits  of  the  leading  members. 
Grouped  together  in  one  picture  we  have  a  photograph  containing 
ninty-seven  excellent  portraits  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  Dundee 
meeting ;  and  from  the  excellence  of  the  respective  likenesses,  as 
well  as  the  multum-in-parvo  character  of  their  pictorial  combination  as 
a  whole,  we  esteem  very  highly  this  photographic  representation 
of  the  more  distinguished  members  of  the  British  Association. 
In  this  case  Mr.  Valentine,  photographer  to  the  Queen,  Dundee,  was 
the  artist.  But  in  Bradford  no  photographer  appeared  possessed 
of  so  much  enterprise  as  to  have  issued  a  circular  to  the  leading 
members  of  the  Association  to  have  their  portraits  taken.  We  think 
it  was  a  mistake  not  to  have  done  so,  because  a  large  sale  would 
evidently  have  been  the  result  of  such  an  undertaking.  Apart  from 
the  large  demand  which  would  have  been  created  for  the  portraits  of 
the  more  eminent  savans,  who  that  could  spare  a  shilling  or  half-a- 
crown  would  not  willingly  invest  it  in  a  group  of  eighty,  a  hundred, 
cr  more  of  these  “men  of  the  time,”  even  although  their  features 


were  so  far  photographically  reduced  in  dimensions  as  to  necessitate 
minute  examination?  Just  let  us  put  the  case  to  photographers. 
Who  would  not  like  to  possess  a  picture  in  which  was  clearly  de¬ 
picted  the  heads  of  those  men  with  whose  mimes,  through  the 
medium  of  the  photographic  press,  one  is  thoroughly  familiar,  either 
as  producers  of  works  of  art,  or  as  fellow-helpers  in  the  field  of 
research  ? 

Messrs.  Appleton  and  Co.,  of  Bradford,  appear  to  conduct  a  large 
portrait  business,  and  the  prices  they  obtain  are  much  higher  than 
many  London  photographers  can  command.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  they  had  framed,  and  ready  for  sending  out,  several  enlargements 
charmingly  finished  in  oil  colours.  Fifty  guineas  was  mentioned  ns 
the  charge  made  for  portraits  similar  to  one  of  large  size  of  Sir  Titus 
Salt  exhibited  in  their  show-room.  Messrs.  Appleton  and  Co.  have 
recently  erected  a  second  studio  at  some  distance  from  their  original 
one,  and  in  a  more  pretentious  neighbourhood. 

We  wCre  shown  by  Mr.  Bottomley,  another  Bradford  photographer, 
a  capital  contrivance  for  aiding  in  the  taking  of  views  which  without 
such  assistance  could  not  be  obtained.  It  is  a  tripod  camera  stand, 
differing  not  greatly  in  construction,  but  very  much  in  extent,  from 
the  usual  folding  tripod.  Each  limb  of  this  stand  is  thirteen  or 
fourteen  feet  in  length,  and  forms  a  ladder  up  which  the  adventurous 
photographer  must  climb  with  his  camera.  A  small  platform  forms 
the  top  of  the  stand,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  stout  piece  of 
wood  supporting  the  table  upon  which  the  camera  rests,  and  which 
is  something  like  the  top  of  any  ordinary  studio  camera  stand. 

The  value  of  a  stand  of  this  description  is  incalculable,  for  we 
believe  there  are  few  photographers  who  have  not  experienced  grer  t 
difficulty  in  securing  negatives  of  buildings  and  other  views  hemmed 
in  by  high  (/walls.  But  what  are  high  walls  to  a  photographer  whose 
camera  can  be  placed  at  an  elevation  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  feet  above 
the  ground?  We  need  scarcely  observe  that  a  mammoth  stand  like 
that  now  described  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  be  rendered 
“portable”  in  the  usual  photographic  acceptation  of  this  word  ;  for, 
as  it  has  to  support  the  weight  of  the  photographer  himself  in  additb  u 
to  that  of  his  camera,  strength  and  rigidity  are  essential  requisites 
in  its  construction.  We  have  frequently  recommended  tall  camera 
stands  for  landscape  photography,  but  we  never  contemplated  the 
use  of  one  of  the  altitude  of  the  stand  here  described.  Of  its 
i  great  utility  for  special  purposes,  however,  no  one  will  entertain  an}' 
doubt. 

The  question  suggests  itself — Might  not  our  ordinary  portable  or 
folding  stands  be  made  much  loftier  than  is  usually  the  case?  We 
have  frequently  been  out  in  the  field  with  landscape  photographers, 
and  have  observed  in  nearly  every  instance  that  the  artist  has  to 
crouch  to  some  extent,  when  examining  his  picture  on  the  ground 
glass  of  the  camera,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  legs  of  the  tripod. 
Eleven  out  of  every  twelve  photographs  are  taken  from  a  point  of 
view  considerably  lower  than  the  normal  height  of  the  eye  ;  and  thi3 
necessitates  a  degree  of  prominence  and  importance  being  given  to 
trivial  foreground  objects  which  they  do  not  really  possess,  and 
which  they  would  not  have  in  the  picture  if  the  point  of  sight  were 
raised  a  little.  By  adopting  the  use  of  a  moderately  tall  stand,  fore¬ 
ground  “  molehills  ”  would  not  appear  as  mountains.  A  camera  stand 
by  which  the  instrument  may  be  elevated  to  the  height  of  seven  feet 
is  a  positive  luxury,  as  any  artistic  tourist  will  speedily  discover  if 
he  travel  along  a  road  fringed  with  low  trees,  but  from  which,  if  the 
impediment  alluded  to  could  be  overcome,  fine  views  are  to  be 
obtained.  We  are  well  aware  that  focussing  and  arranging  the  view 
upon  the  ground  glass,  as  well  as  exposing,  is  a  difficult  matter;  but  it 
is  one  that  may  be  very  easily  mastered  by  the  use  of  a  light  and  port¬ 
able  tripod  stool  with  folding  legs.  By  standing  upon  such  a  stool, 
or  even  upon  the  packing  box  of  the  camera,  the  manipulations 
necessary  in  arranging  the  view  and  exposing  the  plate  may  be  easily 
effected.  The  objection  may  be  made,  however,  that  the  height  of 
such  a  stand  might  prove  inconvenient  for  work  not  requiring  quite 
so  elevated  a  point  of  view ;  but,  if  the  staud  be  made  on  the  model 
introduced  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Price  three  years  ago,  which  possessed 
facilities  by  which  the  legs  could  be  lengthened  or  shortened  at  will, 
this  objection  will  not  hold  good.  As  we  showed  in  an  article 
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devoted  to  the  same  subject  some  time  ago,  all  vibration  which 
otherwise  might  be  found  connected  with  a  tall,  light  stand  is  over¬ 
come  by  attaching  a  piece  of  string  to  the  thumb-screw  by  which 
the  camera  is  fastened  to  the  head  of  the  stand,  and  allowing  it  to 
drop  vertically,  rigidity  being  secured  by  affixing  a  weight  to  the 
string  or  fastening  the  latter  to  a  light  stake  inserted  in  the  ground. 


We  direct  special  attention  to  the  first  portion  of  the  Notes  from  the 
North  in  another  page.  Every  person  who  has  worked  with  the 
lime  light  has  experienced  great  annoyances  and  difficulties  in 
the  endeavour  to  obtain  proper  lime  for  use  with  the  oxyhydro- 
gen  flame.  The  description  known  in  the  north  as  “Irish  lime 
shell”  has  proved  to  be  the  best  and  hardest  we  have  ever  been 
privileged  to  use  ;  but,  like  many  others,  we  have  experienced 
much  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  proper  kind.  A  small  lump 
of  lithographic  stone  answers  well.  Several  years  ago  Professor 
Carlevaris  introduced  lime  cylinders  (to  use  a  misnomer)  formed  by 
compressing  the  carbonate  and  chloride  of  magnesia;  but  from 
some  cause  or  other  nothing  came  of  them.  They  were  said 
to  have  answered  well,  but  the  enormous  hydraulic  pressure  re¬ 
quired  to  be  used  in  their  production  was  fatal  to  their  being  made 
by  any  except  by  those  possessing  special  appliances.  The  process 
described  by  Dr.  Nicol  is  remarkably  easy,  and  we  can  accept  his 
estimate  of  its  worth,  as  we  know  him  to  be  familiar  with  lime-light 
requirements.  Hence  we  strongly  advise  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  interested  in  the  oxyhydrogen  light  to  lose  no  time  in  giving  a 
thorough  trial  to  the  method  of  making  lime  cylinders  so  clearly 
described  by  Dr.  Nicol. 


ON  THE  CHEMICAL  EFFECTS  OF  LIGHT. 

No.  IV. 

Section  3  ( Continued ). 

Decompositions  Effected  by  Light,  &c. — Bromide  and  Iodide  of  Silver. 
Bromide  of  Silver  prepared  by  double  decomposition  presents  the 
same  phenomena  under  the  action  of  light  as  those  of  the  chloride, 
which  we  discussed  at  length  in  our  last  article.  It  appears  some¬ 
what  more  sensitive  than  the  chloride,  and  the  colour  produced  is 
greenish-black  instead  of  violet-black. 

Iodide  of  Silver  in  presence  of  the  nitrate  likewise  undergoes  similar 
decomposition,  but  it  acts  variably  according  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  formed.  Thus,  when  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by 
double  decomposition,  the  excess  of  nitrate  or  soluble  iodide  being 
removed  by  careful  washing,  light  has  no  action  upon  it.  To  prove 
this  place  a  portion  of  the  pure  iodide  so  prepared  in  two  watch 
glasses.  To  one  add  a  few  drops  of  distilled  water,  and  to  the  other 
the  same  quantity  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Cover  the  two 
capsules  with  a  bell  glass  or  inverted  beaker,  and  expose  them  to 
light.  That  moistened  with  water  retains  its  colour,  while  that  to 
which  the  nitrate  has  been  added  turns  black  after  some  hours’ 
exposure.  This  effect,  like  that  of  the  nitrate  upon  the  chloride, 
does  not  appear  to  be  entirely  due  to  the  absorption  and  removal  of 
the  chlorine  liberated  from  the  sphere  of  action,  but  to  the  formation 
of  a  special  compound  impressionable  by  light.  Were  it  otherwise, 
the  relative  action  would  be  only  one  of  degree  ;  while  in  the  case  of 
the  pure  iodide,  unlike  that  of  the  chloride,  the  effect  is  nil. 

Poitevin  found  that  tannin  produced  the  same  effect  upon  the 
iodide  as  nitrate  of  silver ;  and,  no  doubt,  a  long  list  of  organic 
substances  may  be  found  which  have  a  similar  action.  Such  a 
substance — so  important  in  the  preparation  of  dry  plates — is  now 
usually  called  the  “  organifier.” 

When,  instead  of  obtaining  the  iodide  by  double  decomposition,  we 
obtain  it  by  acting  upon  the  surface  of  a  silver  plate  by  the  vapour 
of  iodine,  we  obtain  a  layer  of  the  compound,  which  is  highly  sensi¬ 
tive,  the  presence  of  the  metallic  silver  apparently  giving  the  same 
sensibility  as  the  silver  salt  in  the  preceding  experiment.  This  is 
the  original  compound  used  by  Daguerre.  When  this  compound  is 
exposed  to  the  fumes  of  chlorine  or  bromine,  or  both,  its  sensibility 
becomes  sixty  times  greater  than  Daguerre’s  original  sensitive  layer. 

Submitted  to  various  agents  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver  act  like 
tho  chloride.  Thus,  the  compounds  formed  in  them  by  the  action  of 
light  all  undergo  the  change  described  when  treating  of  the  chloride; 
that  is  to  say,  the  sub-bromide  or  sub-iodide  of  silver  formed  within 
the  insolated  compounds  respectively  splits  up  into  metallic  silver 
and  tho  bromide  or  iodide  (i«s  the  case  may  be),  whenever  either  of 


these  substances  are  submitted  to  the  action  of  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
or  other  agent  capable  of  dissolving  the  haloid  salts  of  silver. 

Like  the  chloride  and  bromide,  most  of  the  binary  compounds  of  ^ 
silver  are  decomposed  by  light,  even  without  the  presence  of  other  I 
salts  or  of  an  organic  body.  Not  so  the  ternary  and  quaternary  j 
compounds,  such  as  the  nitrate  of  oxide  of  silver  or  the  sulphate  of  i 
the  same  base. 

These  salts  may  be  kept  in  a  tube  exposed  to  light  for  any  length 
of  time  ;  but  the  presence  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  organic  matter 
destroys  the  equilibrium  of  their  constituents,  and  metallic  silver  is 
produced.  Even  carbon  itself  has  this  property,  becoming  coated 
with  metallic  silver  if  dipped  into  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  that  metal. 

Silver,  when  acted  upon  by  a  strong  solution  of  potassic  iodide, 
has  the  property  of  decomposing  this  substance,  combining  with  the 
iodine,  and  setting  free  the  alkali.  Upon  a  weak  solution  of  the 
iodide  the  action  is  extremely  slight  in  darkness,  but  is  visibly 
increased  under  the  influence  of  light. 

Compounds  of  Gold. — The  action  of  light  upon  these  compounds, 
such  as  the  chloride  and  oxide,  are  perfectly  analogous  to  those  of 
silver,  but  is  not  so  prompt,  and  has  not  been  so  much  studied. 
Carbon  dipped  into  a  solution  of  the  chloride,  and  exposed  to  light, 
becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  reduced  gold.  A  solution  of  gold 
chloride  in  ether  is  also  decomposed. 

Compounds  of  Platinum. — Several  compounds  of  this  metal 
became  decomposed  under  the  action  of  light,  but  have  been  but 
little  examined.  A  curious  reaction  takes  place  with  a  solution  of 
the  chloride  of  platinum  mixed  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium  and  lime  water  added  to  neutralisation.  Such  a  solution 
may  be  kept  bright  and  clear  in  darkness,  but  becomes  turbid  in 
light,  giving  rise  to  a  copious  precipitate  of  oxide  of  platinum. 
Like  the  salts  of  silver,  the  decomposition  is  only  partial,  a  sub¬ 
chloride  being  formed  which  the  free  lime  precipitates.  Herschel 
found  that  this  action  was  produced  by  the  rays  at  the  violet  end  of 
the  spectrum. 

Salts  of  Molybdenum. — Dr.  Phipson  found  that  the  sulphate  of 
this  metal  was  partially  reduced  and  became  coloured  blue  by  the 
action  of  light,  and  that  it  lost  that  colour  in  darkness,  taking  back 
the  oxygen  of  which  it  had  been  deprived. 

Compounds  of  Lead. — Many  compounds  of  lead  are  sensitive  to 
light,  some  of  which  have  already  been  referred  to  under  the  second 
section.  Davy  found  the  moist  peroxide  changed  its  colour  in  the 
red  rays  of  the  spectrum.  Becquerel  thought  also  that  a  slight 
discolouration  took  place  under  white  glass.  Iodide  of  lead  is 
sensibly  affected  by  light,  as  may  readily  be  seen  by  spreading  the 
precipitated  iodide,  mixed  with  starch,  upon  paper.  On  exposure 
under  a  negative  the  liberated  iodine  colours  the  starch  blue,  and 
thus,  mixed  with  the  excess  of  yellow  iodide,  gives  rise  to  a  green 
image  upon  the  prepared  paper. 

Compounds  of  Copper. — A  clean  plate  of  polished  copper  plunged 
into  a  solution  of  a  mixture  of  blue  vitriol  and  common  salt  acquires 
a  dull  hue,  as  if  covered  with  a  white  veil.  This  is  a  layer  of  the 
protochloride  of  copper,  which  is  tolerably  sensitive  to  the  action  of 
light,  the  perchloride  and  metal  being  in  all  probability  formed  by 
the  luminous  action.  The  bromide,  iodide,  fluoride,  and  even  the 
oxide  formed  under  similar  circumstances,  are  likewise  sensitive,  as 
was  observed  by  Gamier  and  Salmon,  Renault,  Becquerel,  &c. 

Compounds  of  Mercury. — According  to  Davy  the  oxide  of  mercury 
obtained  by  acting  upon  calomel  with  a  solution  of  potass  becomes 
red  in  the  red  rays  of  the  spectrum,  absorbing  oxygen  and  becoming 
converted  into  the  peroxide.  On  the  other  hand,  the  moist  red  per¬ 
oxide  is  decolourised  and  reduced  to  the  protoxide  by  the  violet  rays. 
According  to  Becquerel,  the  first  of  these  reactions  takes  place 
equally  well  in  vacuo  as  in  air,  and  is  the  result  of  the  decomposition 
of  the  protoxide  into  metallic  mercury  and  the  binoxide,  and  not  a 
combination  of  the  protoxide  with  oxygen,  as  alleged  by  Davy.  This 
decomposition,  according  to  Berzelius,  takes  place  under  the  action 
of  the  heat  of  boiling  water  as  well  as  by  that  of  light.  The  effect 
of  light  upon  the  salts  of  mercury  has  been  studied  by  many  savans 
— Becquerel,  Freny,  Herschel,  Hunt,  Poitevin,  &c.  The  former 
two  experimenters  applied  a  mixed  solution  of  the  bichloride  of 
mercury  and  oxalic  acid  to  measure  the  relative  intensity  of  the 
various  active  rays  of  the  spectrum  with  great  effect.  They  found 
the  best  proportion  of  these  substances  to  be,  for  100  parts  of  water, 
6‘5  parts  of  the  bichloride,  and  12  5  parts  of  oxalic  acid.  Such  a 
solution  remains  clear  in  darkness,  even  if  heated,  but  is  rapidly 
decomposed  in  light,  the  protochloride  of  mercury  being  precipitated, 
while  the  equivalent  of  chlorine  set  free  decomposes  an  equivalent 
of  water,  uniting  with  its  hydrogen  to  form  hydrochloric  acid ;  while 
the  oxygen  of  the  decomposed  water  unites  with  the  elements  of 
oxalic  acid  to  form  carbonic  acid. 
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Compounds  of  Iron.— Most  of  the  salts  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  have 
a  tendency  to  become  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light,  a  protosalt 
being  formed,  the  presence  of  which  can  be  shown  by  proper  re¬ 
agents,  and  particularly  by  the  red  prussiate  of  potass,  which  yields 
a  characteristic  blue  colour  when  added  to  a  protosalt  of  this  metal, 
while  with  a  persalt  no  such  colour  (Prussian  blue)  is  formed.  But  the 
action,  which  requires  the  application  of  subsequent  tests  to  be 
appreciated  when  the  salts  are  used  alone,  is  very  apparent  when 
these  are  mixed  with  some  substance  which  assists  the  reaction  or 
renders  it  evident.  Thus,  a  solution  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  in 
alcohol  or  ether  is  decolourised  by  the  action  of  light.  When  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  same  compound  mixed  with  one  of  oxalic 
acid  is  placed  over  the  pneumatic  trough  in  a  close  tube  or  receiver 
no  action  is  observed  in  darkness,  but  iti  solar  rays  an  abundant 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  takes  place,  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
oxalic  acid.  This  interesting  phenomenon  will  be  readily  understood 
by  the  following  formula  : — 

Perchloride  of  iron  oxalic  acid 

2  (Cl,  Fe)  +  FI  C2  04 
become  by  solar  action — 

Protochloride  of  iron  hydrochloric  acid  carbonic  acid 
2(ClaFe)  +  2  (Cl  H)  +  2  (COj. 

Draper  recommends  that,  instead  of  using  the  oxalic  acid  and  the 
perchloride  of  iron,  the  peroxalate  of  iron  itself  should  be  used,  in 
which  case  a  subsalt  of  iron  is  obtained  instead  of  the  protochloride 
after  insolation.  Both  Becquerel  and  Draper  have  used  these  two 
solutions  respectively  as  a  means  of  measuring  the  intensity  of 
luminous  action.  The  latter  pointed  out,  however,  that  it  was  not 
sufficient  merely  to  measure  that  action  by  the  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  evolved,  as  was  at  first  proposed,  because  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  gas  remains  in  solution.  Poitevin  has  employed  the  reducing 
action  of  light  upon  a  mixture  of  perchloride  of  iron  and  tartaric  acid 
to  form  a  sensitive  paper,  which  in  his  hands  yielded  very  satisfactory 
proofs  on  permanent  pigments,  as  we  can  testify.  Fie  found  that,  while 
the  mixture  spread  upon  paper  before  exposure  to  light  gave  a  film 
which  became  dry,  and  remained  so  while  kept  in  the  dark,  exposed  to 
light  it  became  highly  hygroscopic  after  such  exposure.  He  utilised 
this  property  to  apply  by  means  of  a  soft  brush  a  dry  pigment  which 
adhered  to  the  insolated  parts,  now  moist  and  tacky,  but  not  to  those 
which  were  unacted  upon.  He  thus  obtained  pictures  in  blacklead, 
lampblack,  red  chalk,  &c.  He  also  obtained  pictures  from  the  same 
paper  by  plunging  it,  after  insolation,  into  baths  of  the  chloride  of  gold 
and  other  salts  capable  of  being  reduced  by  the  protosalt  of  iron  formed 
in  the  film  by  the  action  of  light. 

Herschel  showed  that  the  red  prussiate  of  potash  (ferridcyanide 
of  potassium)  is  sensitive  to  light.  A  mixture  made  by  a  solution  of 
this  salt  and  one  of  perchloride  of  iron,  when  spread  upon  paper,  is 
coloured  blue  when  exposed  to  light,  Prussian  blue  being  formed  by 
both  salts  being  reduced.  And  here  a  very  singular  reaction  takes 
place  if  the  luminous  action  be  sufficiently  intense  and  be  prolonged 
after  the  formation  of  the  blue  colour ;  for  this  disappears  and  gives 
place  to  white  again,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  changed  to  blue  when  the 
paper  is  kept  for  some  time  in  darkness.  Herschel  first  observed, 
also,  the  sensibility  to  light  of  the  ammonio-citrate  and  ammonio- 
tartrate  of  iron,  and  obtained  pictures  from  paper  prepared  with 
them  by  plunging  the  insolated  proof  into  solutions  of  gold  or  silver, 
which  become  reduced  by  the  action  of  the  protosalt  of  iron  formed. 
He  also  obtained  blue  impressions  by  the  action  of  the  red  prussiate 
of  potass  upon  the  same  paper. 

Draper  found  that  when  a  paper  coated  with  a  solution  of  Prussian 
blue  in  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  exposed  to  light  under  a  negative  the 
insolated  portions  acquire  a  slight  blue  tint.  After  soaking  in  water, 
and  immersion  in  weak  hydrochloric  acid,  the  feeble  impression  be¬ 
comes  extremely  intense.  But  once  deprived  of  this  excess  of  acid 
by  further  washing,  the  deep  blue  image  of  the  dried  proof  disappears 
by  the  action  of  light  and  returns  again  in  darkness. 

Compounds  of  Uranium.  —  Salts  of  uranium  act  like  those  of 
mercury  and  iron.  The  nitrate,  which  is  a  salt  of  the  peroxide,  is 
reduced  and  passes  to  the  state  of  protoxide  under  the  action  of 
diffused  daylight.  The  compound  is  so  unstable  under  this  action 
that  even  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  in  alcohol  or  in  ether  only  retain 
their  yellow  colour  when  kept  in  obscurity,  but  are  decomposed  and 
deposit  uranic  oxide  under  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays.  Paper 
prepared  with  a  layer  of  this  salt,  and  exposed  under  a  negative, 
gives  proofs  which  are  but  slightly  visible,  but  which  become 
vigorous  and  intense  when  plunged  into  a  solution  of  gold  or  silver, 
and  also  into  the  red  prussiate  of  potass. 

Compounds  of  Chromium. — Mungo  Ponton  was  the  first  to  observe 
and  apply  the  reducing  action  of  light  upon  the  bichromates  by  pre¬ 
paring  paper  with  a  solution  of  the  bichromate  of  potass.  Becquerel 


showed  that  the  size  of  the  paper  contributed  materially  to  this 
action,  and  Poitevin  proved  that  the  reduction  of  the  chrome  salt  in 
the  presence  of  gelatine  and  albumen  rendered  these  insoluble,  and 
based  upon  this  reaction  his  now  well-known  processes  of  photo¬ 
lithography  and  printing  in  permanent  pigments,  the  latter  of  which, 
by  the  improvements  of  Swan  and  Johnson,  lias  become  so  well 
known  under  the  happy  term  “  autotype,”  yielding  us  facsimiles  of 
the  works  of  the  great  masters  in  the  very  pigment  used  by  them, 
without  the  intervention  of  human  agency,  the  forces  of  nature 
alone  being  the  agents  in  the  reproduction. 

A  long  list  of  substances  sensible  to  the  action  of  the  luminous 
rays  might  be  added  to  the  preceding,  but  the  examples  given  serve 
to  show  the  nature  of  that  action,  which,  so  far  as  regards  metallic 
compounds,  is,  in  general  terras,  a  partial  or  total  redaction ,  with 
and ,  in  certain  cases ,  without  the  concur  rent  action  of  organic  matter. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTH. 

By  the  approach  of  the  lantern  season  I  am  reminded  that  last 
year  I  tolu  my  readers  that  I  had  seen  some  lime  cylinders  made 
by  Mt.  Gilmour,  an  Edinburgh  chemist,  that  seemed  to  me  equal  to 
any  that  could  be  “  turned  out  ”  of  the  best  Irish  lime,  while  they 
possessed  certain  qualities  that  Irish  lime  does  not  possess ;  such  as 
bearing  exposure  to  air  for  any  length  of  time  without  injury,  and 
the  capability  of  being  used  over  and  over  again  without  danger  of 
cracking  or  splitting.  In  February  last,  after  “  interviewing  "  Mr. 
Gilmour,  vyho  very  kindly  gave  me  all  necessary  information,  I  made 
a  few  cylinders,  and  subjected  them  to  experiment,  with  most 
satisfactory  results.  The  experiments  I  need  not  detail,  but  in 
proof  of  the  durability  of  the  cylinders  I  may  say  that  in  March, 
while  lecturing  on  light,  spectrum  analysis,  and  photography  to  my 
classes,  I  used  the  same  cylinder  seven  times,  extending  over  a 
period  of  three  weeks — twice  during  the  whole  time  of  the  lecture, 
and  the  other  five  times  from  three  to  ten  minutes  each  time.  The 
cylinder  remained  on  the  burner,  which  stood  on  the  lecture  table 
all  the  time,  and  is  in  my  possession  still,  pretty  deeply  pitted,  but 
without  trace  of  crack  or  split ;  and,  to  show  that  they  are  not 
injured  by  long  exposure  to  air,  one  of  those  made  in  March,  and 
kept  in  an  ordinary  drawer,  was  used  in  the  production  of  the 
oxyhydrogen  light  in  the  Quarry  Scene  of  the  “  Peep  o'  Day  Boys," 
which  was  played  here  three  weeks  ago — first,  during  rehearsal,  and 
twice  at  the  public  representation,  with  a  week  intervening  between. 

The  method  of  manufacture  is  both  simple  and  cheap.  Four 
parts  of  precipitated  chalk  are  intimately  mixed  with  one  part  of 
ponderous  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  the  whole  made  into  a  stiff 
paste  with  mucilage  of  gum  arabic.  The  mass  should  be  well  beaten 
in  a  mortar,  or  in  any  other  way  to  ensure  thorough  incorporation, 
and  made  a  little  stiffer  than  glazier’s  putty.  It  may  then  be  rolled 
on  a  slightly  oiled  marble  or  porcelain  slab,  or  smooth  board,  till  it 
assumes  the  form  of  an  ordinary  ruler,  and  then  cut  into  suitable 
lengths.  The  holes  are  easily  made  with  a  wire  of  the  proper 
thickness,  and  if  the  wire  be  “olive-ended,"  like  those  used  for 
piercing  tobacco  pipe  stems — that  is,  having  a  tiny  bub  or  button  at 
the  end  to  be  inserted — it  will  penetrate  straighter  and  easier.  The 
cylinders  thus  finished  only  further  require  drying,  which  may 
readily  be  done  in  the  kitchen  oven ;  and,  as  they  must  be  thoroughly 
dry,  they  may  be  left  there  for  two  or  three  days. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  and  spoken  about  the 
collodio-bromide  process,  I  think  there  is  still  room  for  a  few  more 
observations,  especially  if  they  should  be  the  result  of  careful 
experiment  rather  than  mere  theoretical  reasoning.  A  really  good 
dry  process  must  possess  two  principal  features — certainty  and 
quality.  Every  plate  must  give  a  negative,  and  every  negative  must 
be  of  the  highest  quality.  If  those  can  be  combined  with  the 
rapidity  of  wet  collodion  so  much  the  better;  but  certainty  must 
not  be  sacrificed  to  rapidity. 

During  the  past  summer  I  have  made  a  very  extensive  series  of 
experiments  with  emulsions,  containing  almost  everything  that  has 
been  recommended,  and  so  long  as  a  complicated  formula  was  perse¬ 
vered  with,  so  long  was  my  work  a  weariness  and  vexation  of  spirit ; 
but  just  in  proportion  as  I  returned  to  simplicity  of  formula  did 
success  reward  me  for  my  labour.  The  result  has  been  the  adoption 
of  a  method  by  which  a  gross  of  plates  may  be  prepared  with  perfect 
confidence,  and  with  ordinary  care  in  the  exposure  every  plate  will 
give  a  first-class  negative.  On  the  last  three  occasions  on  which  I 
was  out  with  my  friends  of  the  camera  every  plate  was  not  only 
successful,  but  yielded  results  of  more  than  average  excellence. 
Twenty  of  these  negatives  are  before  me  while  I  write ;  they  have 
been  examined  by  many  of  our  best  workers  here,  and  the  general 
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expression  of  opinion  was— “  Well ;  certainly  nothing  could  be  better 
tlntn  that.”  But  by  way  of  proof  that  the  result  is  not  mucn  depen¬ 
dent  upon  long  experience,  so  far  as  exposure  goes,  I  may  mention 
that  during  the  past  fortnight  I  have  developed  nine  dozen  plates— 
exposed  by  as  many  different  men,  some  of  whom  had  never  before 
exposed  a  plate— and  without  one  failure. 

I  now  propose  to  tell  my  readers  how  the  thing  is  done;  and,  by 
way  of  introduction,  must  caution  them  against  expecting  anything 
new.  I  have  no  claim  whatever  to  any  single  step  in  the  method 
of  operation.  Everything  has  been  done  before,  and.  probably  in  the 
same  way ;  but  if  they  will  just  be  content  to  follow  closely  in  the  path 
I  have  indicated  they  will  undoubtedly  be  rewarded  with  success. 

The  first  thing  to  be  very  firmly  impressed  on  the  mind  is  the 
necessity  for  a  suitable  pyroxyline.  This,  in  collodio-bromide  work, 
is  more  than  half  the  battle— and  more’s  the  pity,  as  it  is  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  get.  In  my  early  experiments  I  tried  samples  from 
at  least  a  dozen  sources,  but  only  two  of  them  worked  fairly  well, 
and  even  they  were  not  nearly  up  to  the  mark ;  and,  therefore,  I  had 
to  undertake  the  disagreeable  procedure  of  making  it  for  myself. 
After  a  few  experiments  the  following  method  was  found  to  give  a 
very  suitable  product: — Ten  ounces  of  finely-powdered . nitre  is 
placed  in  a  Berlin  porcelain  evaporating  dish;  to  this  is  added 
twenty  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid,  s.g.  T824,  and  the  whole  inti¬ 
mately  mixed  with  two  slips  of  glass  until  all  the  lumps  of  nitre  are 
broken  down.  The  dish  is  then  placed  on  a  sand  bath,  and  the 
temperature  raised  to  between  65°  and  70°  C.  It  is  then  removed 
from  the  bath,  four  hundred  grains  of  cotton  added  in  the  usual 
way,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  ten  minutes,  closely  watched 
during  the  whole  time,  as  the  nitric  acid  formed  b}?  the  mixture  is  so 
near  the  dissolving  point  that  solution  frequently  commences,  with 
evolution  of  red  fumes,  which  must  be  instantly  stopped  by  rapid 
pressure  of  the  slips  of  glass.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time  of 
immersion  the  whole  should  be  quickly  poured  into  one  of  the 
earthenware  drainers  commonly  used  for  domestic  purposes— a  basin 
holding  about  two  pints,  with  a  perforated  bottom,  and  costing  only 
a  few  pence.  Slight  pressure  will  get  rid  of  much  of  the  acid,  and 
then  the  cotton  must  be  quickly  turned  into  a  pail  of  water, 
washed  till  free  from  acid,  and  dried  on  a  water-bath  or  otherwise. 
It  must  be  particularly  observed,  however,  that  the  cotton  is  not 
what  is  sold  by  the  chemists  as  “  medicated  cotton” — that  is,  finely 
cleaned  and  bleached — but  the  yellowish  material  just  as  imported, 
with  small  bits  of  the  stems  and  portions  of  the  capsules  adhering. 
Of  course,  some  of  my  readers  wdll  say  it  is  absurd  to  recommend 
the  use  of  an  impure  article  when  a  pure  can  so  easily  be  got..  Well, 
let  them  siy  so,  provided  they  will  just  give  the  impure  a  trial.  It 
is  just  possible  that  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  impurities  may 
form  a  something  which  gives  the  pyroxyline  its  suitable  properties ; 
but,  be  this  as  it  may,  I  know  that  the  above  method  invariably  gives 
the  right  article.  If  anybody  should  like  to  try  it  before  going  to 
the  trouble  of  making  a  supply,  and  will  send  six  stamps  to  4,  Dundas- 
street,  Edinburgh,  I  will  send  in  return  sufficient  to  make  a  few 
ounces  of  the  emulsion,  by  way  of  a  convincer.  This  may  look  very 
like  inserting  a  cheap  advertisement ;  but  I  certainly  have  no  wislx 
to  increase  my  practice  in  such  a  disagreeable  direction  as  a  pow'dery 
pyroxyline  manufacturer.  I  am  only  anxious  to  put  my  friends  in 
the  way  of  making  it  for  themselves. 

A  suitable  pyroxyline  thus  obtained,  the  working  of  the  process  is 
comparatively  easy.  To  make  the  bromised  collodion  take — 

Cadmium  bromide  (anhydrous)  .  0  grains. 

Ammonium  bromide .  3  „ 

Alcohol  .  2  drachms. 

Ether  . 6  ,, 

Pyroxyline  .  0  grains. 

Dissolve  the  bromides  in  the  alcohol,  pour  it  into  a  bottle  in  which 
the  pyroxyline  had  been  previously  placed,  and  then  add  the  ether. 
The  cotton  will  be  dissolved  in  a  few  minutes,  but  will  require  to 
settlo  for  a  day  or  two  till  perfectly  bright.  As  the  bromised  collo¬ 
dion  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time,  and  perhaps  improve  by 
keeping,  a  tolerably  large  quantity  may  be  made  at  once.  The 
commercial  cadmium  bromide  may  easily  be  made  anhydrous  by 
placing  it  in  a  porcelain  dish  on  a  water  bath,  and  constantly 
stirring  till  it  gets  first  liquid,  then  pasty,  and  lastly  powdery. 
Each  ounce  of  the  collodion  contains  nine  grains  of  bromides,  the 
equivalent  of  nitrate  of  silver  being  12'5,  and  the  proper  proportion 
for  good  work  being  exactly  twelve  grains. 

To  make  the  sensitive  emulsion,  put  into  a  suitable  bottle  the 
quantity  of  collodion  required,  and  for  each  ounce  take  twelve  grains 
of  finely-powdered  nitrate  of  silver  and  two  drachms  of  alcohol; 
place  them  in  a  test  tube,  apply  heat  till  the  silver  is  dissolved,  and 
then  add  tho  solution  gradually,  shaking  between  each  addition. 


The  emulsion  thus  prepared  will  be  ready  for  use  in  two  hours,  but 
is  much  better  when  twenty-four  hours’  old.  It  continues  in  good 
condition  for  at  least  a  fortnight,  and  probably  longer ;  but  I  have 
not  experimented  much  yet  in  that  direction.  My  method  is  to  add 
to  the  emulsion  remaining,  after  the  preparation  of  a  batch  of 
plates,  one  or  two  ounces  of  the  bromised  collodion.  In  this  state 
it  will  keep  indefinitely;  and  a  few  hours  before  it  is  to  be  used 
again  it  is  only  necessary  to  dissolve  the  proper  quantity  of  silver  in 
alcohol  and  add  it  to  restore  it  to  capital  order. 

The  preservative,  or  organifier,  that  seems  to  answer  best  is — 

Tannin  (soluble) .  200  grains. 

Sugar  .  100  „ 

Carbolic  acid  .  10  drops. 

Water  . 20  ounces. 

This  will  keep  indefinitely,  and  may  be  used  over  and  over  again, 
making  from  time  to  time  a  fresh  supply  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  bottle. 
It  is  important,  however,  that  the  tannin  be  the  variety  known  as 
“  soluble,”  and  which  may  be  obtained  from  most  chemists  if  specially 
asked  for.  The  ordinary  kind  contains  a  little  resinous  matter, 
w'hich  passes  through  the  filter,  making  a  slightly  opaque  solu¬ 
tion,  and  which  sometimes  leaves  marks  on  the  plate. 

My  method  of  operation  is  somewhat  as  follows  : — Two  or  three 
hours  before  beginning  operations  the  emulsion  is  well  shaken  ;  no 
filtering  is  ever  required.  The  plates  are  coated  with  a  substratum 
of  albumen  in  the  ordinary  way,  and,  when  quite  dry,  they  are  ready 
for  use.  In  coating  with  emulsion  a  little  more  care  is  required 
than  with  ordinary  collodion,  as  any  hesitation  in  the  even  flow 
almost  always  shows  as  a  mark  when  developed  ;  but  very  little 
practice  will  enable  anyone  to  overcome  the  difficulties.  The  plate 
is  allowed  to  set  for  only  a  few  seconds,  and  then  plunged  into  a  dish 
of  water.  It  is  washed  by  a  rocking  motion  till  greasiness  dis¬ 
appears,  and  reared  up,  with  one  corner  resting  in  a  shallow  gallipot, 
to  drain,  till  the  next  plate  is  ready  to  take  its  place.  It  is  then 
placed  in  a  dish  of  the  organifier,  where,  after  gentle  rocking  for  a  few 
seconds,  it  lies  till  the  third  plate  has  been  coated  and  washed.  It 
is  then  reared  as  before  to  drain  in  another  gallipot,  and,  when  the 
fourth  plate  has  been  coated  and  washed,  it  is  put  either  into  the 
drying-box  or  set  on  blotting-paper  to  dry  spontaneously. 

In  lifting  the  plate  from  the  dish  of  organifier  I  hit  upon  an  almost 
absurdly-simple  expedient,  as  a  substitute  for  wire  hooks,  clips, 
or  the  fingers,  with  the  danger  of  occasionally  injuring  the  film.  It 
is  to  fasten  with  a  tack-driver  into  the  work  table  a  piece  of  twine, 
which  is  laid  across  the  dish  lengthwise.  The  plate  is  laid  down  on 
the  string,  which  lies  at  the  bottom,  below  the  plate,  and  serves  to 
lift  it  up  without  danger  and  with  the  greatest  ease.  I  have  no 
doubt  many  have  hit  on  this  wrinkle  long  since,  but  I  never  heard  of 
it,  and  so  jot  it  down  for  the  benefit  of  whom  it  may  concern. 

When  the  plates  are  dry  they  must  be  backed  with  some  of  the 
pigments  recommended  for  that  purpose,  and  may  then  be  packed 
away  with  perfect  confidence  that  they  will  keep  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  give  perfect  negatives  when  required. 

For  development  I  am  using  with  the  most  perfect  success  the 
strong  developer  recommended  by  Colonel  Wortley,  which  consists  of 
four  drachms  of  an  eighty-grain  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
twenty  drops  of  a  twenty-grain  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium,  and 
ten  drops  of  a  ninety-six-grain  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid.  When 
the  plate  is  properly  exposed  this  does  not  cause  the  image  to  flash 
out  at  once,  but  brings  it  up  gradually,  and  under  the  most  perfect 
control.  Emulsion  workers  are  very  much  indebted  to  Colonel 
Wortley  for  this  discovery,  which  is,  I  think,  the  next  in  importance 
to  the  discovery  of  the  emulsion  itself  by  Sayce  and  Bolton.  By- 
tlie-by,  Colonel  Wortley  wanted  advice  some  time  ago  as  to  some 
other  discoveries  of  his.  Well,  if  he  would  take  my  advice  he  will 
publish  them  at  once,  and  he  may  be  sure  that  if  they  are  anything 
in  value  like  his  strong  developer  he  will  get  the  good  word  of  every 
sensible  photographer  in  the  kingdom. 

The  plates  thus  prepared  and  developed  require  an  exposure  of 
from  two  to  ten  minutes,  have  no  tendency  to  fog,  and  the  negatives 
have  uniform  dense  skies  of  a  dark  ruby  tint.  One  of  those  on  the 
table  may  be  taken  as  a  type.  It  is  11  X  9,  and  was  exposed  three 
minutes  with  a  fifteen-inch  lens  and  stop.  The  subject  is  a  ruin 
on  the  coast  with  some  figures.  The  horizon  line  is  well  defined, 
and  all  the  weather  markings  on  the  stones  of  the  castle  are  as  sharp 
and  crisp  as  possible.  One  or  two  deep  shadows  under  a  black  rock 
are  represented  by  clean  glass,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  picture  the 
tints  graduate  up  to  the  highest  lights,  just  in  the  way  a  good  nega¬ 
tive  ought  to  do. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  had  a  number  of  plates  sent 
for  development.  They  were  prepared  by  one  of  the  commercial 
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producers,  and  exposed  on  the  continent,  but  are  quite  useless  in 
consequence  of  extreme  mottling  over  the  sky  and  high  lights. 
During  a  few  weeks  of  my  earlier  experiments  the  same  thing 
troubled  me  much,  but  was  ultimately  traced  to  its  cause— an  excess 
of  alcohol  in  the  emulsion.  The  emulsion  gets  rapidly  thick  when 
many  plates  are  being  coated,  and  I  used  the  usual  mixture  of  ether 
and  alcohol  to  thin  it.  The  ether  being  much  more  volatile  than  the 
alcohol  soon  left  the  latter  in  excess.  The  cure  was  to  thin  with 
ether  only,  and  since  that  method  was  adopted  I  have  not  seen  a 
mottled  plate.  John  Nicol,  Pli.D. 


STATISTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  FRANCE. 

Some  interesting  particulars  regarding  the  progress  and  position  of 
photography  in  France  have  just  been  published  in  the  Moniteur. 
Such  an  account  has  value  in  many  ways,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
compile  it  until  the  administration  took  the  subject  up.  It  was 
comparatively  easy  to  arrive  at  the  number  of  photographers  and  of 
their  employes,  but  it  was  a  different  thing  when  an  estimate  came  to 
be  formed  of  the  quantity  of  pictures  turned  out  annually,  and  of 
the  value  of  the  transactions  which  they  represented.  Even  the 
government  could  hardly  be  hoped  to  manage  the  compilation  of  a 
complete  account  of  this  nature.  Such  statistics  as  these  are,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Moniteur  has  gathered  up  and  put  together,  and  they  form 
at  least  an  approximation  to  exact  information  on  the  subject. 

For  the  first  time  in  1865,  in  the  Statistics  of  French  Industry, 
the  government  devoted  a  separate  section  to  photography ;  and, 
although  some  of  these  facts  may  seem  rather  old,  they  are  worth 
reproducing  as  showing  what  progress  has  been  made  since  1849  in 
the  eleven  years  to  1860,  and  as  helping  to  compare  effectively  the 
latter  date  with  the  present.  The  Moniteur,  indeed,  only  pays 
attention  to  the  figures  for  Paris ;  but  that  is  probably  a  limit  only 
for  the  present  article,  and  that  it  will  return  to  the  subject  again  for 
the  provinces.  There  is  a  strong  disposition  in  Parisians  to  ignore 
all  things  provincial;  but  the  confraternity  of  photographers  is  so 
great,  and  there  are  so  many  of  eminence  in  the  provinces,  that  we 
can  hardly  suppose  that  they  will  be  overlooked. 

The  photographers  of  Paris,  then,  are  divisible  into  three  classes. 
The  first  comprises  the  great  houses  which,  in  addition  to  portraiture, 
have  landscape  artists  at  work  for  them  all  the  country  over.  These 
houses  employ,  either  at  their  workshops  or  at  home,  retouchers  and 
colourists  for  portraits  who  are  clever  artists.  The  second  class 
comprises  exclusively  portrait  photographers,  who  also  employ 
artists,  but  of  a  lower  type ;  and  the  third  class  consists  of  the 
small  photographers  in  shops,  who  also  exercise  their  craft  at  fairs 
and  fetes  in  the  capital  and  its  neighbourhood. 

The  principal  photographers  do  a  very  important  business  at  home 
and  also  a  certain  amount  abroad.  They  fear  not  their  rivals, 
whether  English  or  American,  to  which  they  are  superior,  so  far  as 
arranging  their  subject  is  concerned,  although  inferior  in  execution  ; 
but  they  complain  strongly  of  those  practical  people  who  copy  their 
subjects  almost  as  soon  as  they  appear,  and  thus  take  away  the  profit 
of  negatives  often  obtained  at  a  very  great  cost.  They  accordingly 
ask  to  be  put  under  the  law  of  1793  relative  to  property  in  works  of 
art  and  skill.  Several  times  the  tribunals  of  the  country  have 
been  called  upon  to  judge  of  this  question  ;  but  jurisprudence  has 
not  been  able  to  decide  the  point,  and  so  photographers  remain  just 
where  they  were. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  workmen  employed  in  photo¬ 
graphic  industry  have  for  a  long  time  been  simply  journeymen  who 
acquired  one  particular  branch  of  the  mechanical  operation,  and  who 
for  a  long  time  were  in  the  habit  of  labouring  at  it  when  work  was 
plentiful,  and  quitting  it  for  another  occupation  when  work  was 
slack.  This  is  now  no  longer  the  case.  For  some  years  the 
profession  has  been  joined  by  numbers  of  young  men  who  have 
taken  to  it  as  the  serious  business  of  their  lives,  as  offering  some 
guarantee  for  the  future. 

Independent  of  photographic  operations  themselves,  there  are  a 
number  of  mechanical  things  connected  with  it  to  be  done,  such  as 
cutting,  mounting,  and  rolling.  These  operations  have  recentty 
developed  into  a  special  branch  of  industry,  which  is  exercised  by  a 
set  of  people  called  “  photographic  mounters.”  Besides  these,  photo¬ 
graphers  have  called  into  existence  several  new  forms  of  industry7', 
which  are  devoted  to  providing  them  with  their  tools,  chemicals,  &c. ; 
but  these  being  only  mere  branches  of  arts — such  as  optics,  metal¬ 
working  chemists,  and  the  like — already  in  existence,  they  have 
necessarily  to  be  mostly  included  in  any  survey. 

In  Paris  the  photographers  are  mostly  located  in  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  ninth  arrondissements,  and  the  quarters  where  the  greatest 
number  are  to  be  found  are  those  of  Hulles,  Palais-Royal,  Gaillou, 
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Vivienne,  Bonne  Nouvelle,  &c.  In  16G0  there  were  207  photo¬ 
graphers  in  Paris,  16  of  whom  employed  more  than  twenty  work¬ 
people,  58  from  two  to  ten,  and  133  had  either  one  workman  or 
worked  alone.  Fifteen  of  them  had  another  business  besides  photo¬ 
graphy.  The  business  which  these  560  workmen  did  in  the  course 
of  a  year  amounted  to  upwards  of  six  and  a-half  million  francs,  or 
about  ^6260, 000,  giving  an  average  of  31,600  francs  per  establish¬ 
ment,  and  11,600  francs  per  workman.  The  rents  of  the  establish¬ 
ments  amounted  to  some  340,000  francs  a  year.  The  numbers  had 
increased  to  nearly  six  hundred  from  forty-eight  photographic  hands 
in  1848— an  increase  of  over  five  hundred  in  the  eleven  years  to  1800. 

Workmen  in  a  large  proportion  work  by  the  day,  but  some  150  do 
piecework,  and  the  wages  range  from  under  three  francs  up  to  twenty 
for  men,  and  from  one  franc  twenty-five  cents  up  to  six  francs  for 
women,  per  day  ;  but  the  average  wage  for  men  is  from  four  to  six 
francs,  and  for  women  from  two  to  three.  There  are  only  thirteen 
regular  apprentices  in  the  profession,  and  of  these  nine  receive  neith  r 
salary  nor  bounty  ;  one  receives  a  gratuity  in  proportion  to  the  work 
he  doe^,'  whatever  that  may  mean,  and  three  earn  from  half-a-franc 
to  a  franc  and  a-half  per  diem.  The  average  hours  of  labour  are 
from  eight  in  the  morning  to  six  at  night,  with  an  hour  for  dinner. 
Ahundred  and  twenty-two  photographers  have  abolished  the  so-calh-d 
dead  season  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  and  keep  up  their  establish¬ 
ments  all  the  year  round  ;  but  the  rest  make  a  distinction  in  Januarv, 
February,  March,  and  November,  the  festive  character  of  December 
probably  leading  them  to  resume  business  during  that  month,  so 
as  to  limit  the  dead  season  to  four  months.  The  conduct  of  the 
workmen  is  generally  good,  but  only  eight  of  the  whole  number 
lodge  at  their  master’s  dwelling.  All  of  them  can  read  and  write. 
The  women  are  also  generally  well  conducted,  but  five  of  their 
number  can  neither  read  nor  write.  Six  of  the  apprentices  live  with 
their  masters,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  fixed  rule  as  to 
the  duration  of  their  engagements.  Some  are  bound  for  two  years, 
some  for  three,  and  some  for  four  ;  but  four  is  the  extreme.  About  a 
seventh  in  value  of  the  productions  of  the  photographers  of  Paris  was 
exported  in  1860. 

The  statistics  are,  however,  very  incomplete,  as  we  have  said  ;  and, 
although  interesting  enough,  are  given  in  such  a  loose  manner,  with 
such  a  confusion  of  dates  and  subjects,  that  they  are  not  so  valuable 
as  they  might  be,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  way  in  which  all  France 
out  of  Paris  is  ignored  is  creditable  neither  to  the  patriotism  m  r 
good  sense  of  the  compiler  of  the  information.  Let  us  hope  that  both 
faults  may  be  mended  in  a  future  communication.  A.  J.  Y\\ 

- <*> - 

ATMOSPHERIC  REFRACTION  AND  THE  LAST  RAYS 
OF  THE  SETTING  SUN. 

In  alluding  to  the  above  subject  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  on  the 
25th  October,  1867,  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  attributed  the  hues  of 
sunset  to  the  refraction  and  dispersion  of  the  atmosphere.  He  said : — 

“The  atmosphere  acts  as  an  imperfect  prism  when  the  sun  nears  the 
horizon;  many  of  the  invisible  rays  are  first  cut  off  by  the  horizon 
screen,  next  some  of  the  violet  are  abstracted,  and  then  the  indigo, 
blue,  and  green.” 

A  little  further  on  he  continued  : — 

“As  the  earth  rolls  to  the  east  the  merciless  screen  continues  to  rise, 
and  the  orange  which  succeeds  the  golden  yellow  is  at  last  replaced  1  >y 
resplendent  red.” 

On  the  1st.  November  (1867),  another  correspondent,  signing 
“  Cymidine,”  suggests  that  if  Mr.  Harrison — 

“  Will  carefully  reconsider  his  theory  of  the  production  of  the  hues 
of  sunset  by  the  prismatic  action  of  the  atmosphere,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  blue  rays  are  more  infrangible  than  the  red,  he  will  see  that 
the  colours  ought  to  succeed  each  other  in  the  reverse  order  to  that  in 
which  they  occur  in  nature ;  namely,  the  sun  instead  of  reddeniug  as  it 
approaches  the  horizon  should  become  blue,  which  will,  I  doubt  not, 
lead  him  to  suspect  that  either  nature  or  the  theory  must  be  sadly  at 
fault.” 

On  the  8th  November  Mr.  Harrison  gives  a  diagram  to  show  how 
the  prismatic  action  of  the  atmosphere  is  effected,  and  to  substantiate 
the  theory  advanced  by  him  in  explanation  of  “  the  hues  at 
sunset.”  On  the  15th  “Cymidine”  again  comes  to  the  charge, 
and  points  out  what  was  certainly  an  oversight  of  Mr.  Harrison’s  in 
the  matter  of  the  diagram.  He  further  very  pertinently  and  very 
justly  observes  that — 

“The  only  visible  effect  would  be  that,  if  the  refraction  were  sufficiently 
great,  a  fringe  of  colour  to  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  sun's  disc 
would  be  seen ;  and  it  is  evident  that  as  the  screen  of  the  visible  horizon 
rises,  or,  in  other  words,  as  the  observer  is  carried  round  by  the  rotation 
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of  the  earth,  there  will  come  a  time  when  he  will  be  too  low  to  catch 
the  red  ray,  *  *  *  but  will  still  be  in  a  position  to  receive  the  violet 
ray.  *  *  * 

He  (“  Cymidiue  ’’)  then  briefly  summarises  the  matter  by  saying 
that — 

“The  effect  of  the  refractive  power  of  the  atmosphere  is  that  the 
setting  sun  remains  in  sight  longer  than  it  otherwise  would  do,  and,  this 
being  so,  of  course  that  part  of  the  light  which  is  most  refracted,  i.e., 
the  violet,  will  remain  visible  longest.” 

In  conclusion,  he  observes  that  “  the  total  refraction  when 
greatest — that  is,  when  the  sun  is  just  above  the  horizon — being  only 
about  half  a  degree,  the  colouration  arising  from  the  consequent 
dispersion  must  be  practically  imperceptible.”  And  with  this  com¬ 
munication  the  controversey  upon  this  subject  closed. 

That  Mr.  Harrison  was  in  error  in  his  theoretical  view  of  the 
order  of  colours  produced  by  atmospheric  dispersion  is  a  matter 
about  which  I  think  there  can  be  but  little  doubt.  Accepting,  then, 
the  theoretical  view  of  “  Cymidine  ”  as  correct,  it  becomes  a  question 
of  some  interest  whether  his  speculation  that  the  colouration  pro¬ 
duced  by  dispersion  is  “  practically  imperceptible  ”  is  equally  so. 
Does  the  Sun  set  with  or  without  any  fringe  of  colour  being  seen  at 
the  moment  of  his  departure  beneath  the  horizon  ?  An  answer  to 
this  question  I  have  failed  to  find  in  treatises  on  astronomy.  Even 
Chambers,  in  his  large  and  exceedingly  valuable  work,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  gives  no  information  on  the  point,  although  he  devotes  a 
chapter  to  the  refraction  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Manchester,  however,  it  is  recorded  that  on  the  5  th  of  October,  1869, 
a  letter  was  read  dated  from  Southport,  and  written  by  Dr.  Joule, 
in  which  it  is  remarked  that  “  Mr.  Baxendell  noticed  the  fact  that 
at  the  moment  of  the  departure  of  the  sun  below  the  horizon  the 
last  glimpse  is  coloured  bluisli-green”  Dr.  Joule  also  observes  that 
on  two  or  three  occasions  he  had  noticed  this  himself,  and  that 
“just  at  the  upper  edge,  where  bands  of  the  sun’s  disc  are  separated 
one  after  another  by  refraction,  each  band  becomes  coloured  blue 
just  before  it  vanishes.”  The  colour  which  “  Cymidine”  said  would 
be  the  last  is  'purple,  whilst  greenish-blue  and  blue  were  the  colours 
actually  observed. 

Two  other  questions  of  interest  now  arise,  namely: — Are  the'colours 
actually  observed  the  result  of  atmospheric  dispersion?  And,  if  so, 
how  is  it  that  purple  is  not  seen  ?  In  considering  the  former  of  these 
questions  it  must  be  admitted  that  other  explanations  suggest  them¬ 
selves.  The  whole  affair  might  be  merely  an  optical  illusion.  It  is 
■well  known  that  if  you  look  steadily  at  a  brightly-coloured  object, 
and  then  close  the  eyes,  its  complementary  colour  is  seen.  So  after 
looking  at  the  red  disc  of  the  sun  (query — is  it  red  ?)  it  seems  quite 
possible  that  the  complementary  colour  green  might  for  a  moment 
be  impressed  upon  the  eye;  or,  again,  the  last  rays  of  the  sun 
striking  through  the  crests  of  a  multitude  of  waves  might  reach  the 
eye  with  the  well-known  green  or  greenish-blue  colour  seen  in  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.  Other  explanations  than  these  suggest  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  before  attempting  to  fix  upon  anyone  of  them  it  is  desirable 
to  have  more  definite  knowledge  of  the  phenomenon  to  be  explained. 

During  the  past  eighteen  months  the  writer’s  place  of  abode 
has  been  at  Blackpool,  and  he  has,  consequently,  had  numerous 
opportunities  of  observing  the  phenomena  attending  upon  the 
“setting  ”  of  the  sun,  and  has  seen  that  of  the  final  coloured  ray  cer¬ 
tainly  not  less  than  fifty  times.  To  the  naked  eye  its  appearance 
lias  generally  been  that  of  an  intensely  green  spark  of  large  size, 
very  similar  to  one  of  the  effects  visible  in  certain  positions  of  a 
well- cut  diamond  with  a  bright  light  shining  on  it.  The  colour, 
however,  is  not  constant,  being  often,  as  in  the  observation  of  Mr. 
Baxendell,  bluish-green,  and  at  times,  as  in  those  of  Dr.  Joule, 
quite  blue.  The  time  of  its  duration,  too,  is  likewise  variable. 
Sometimes  it  lasts  but  half-a-second,  ordinarily  perhaps  a  second  or 
a  little  over,  and  occasionally  as  much  as  two  seconds  and  a-half. 
V  hen  examined  with  telescopic  aid  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
green  ray  results  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  solar  obscuration ;  for  it 
begins  at  the  points  or  cusps  of  the  visible  segment  of  the  sun,  and, 
when  the  “  setting  ”  is  nearly  complete,  extends  from  both  extremities 
to  the  centre,  where  it  produces  the  momentary  and  intense  spark  of 
coloured  light  visible  to  the  unaided  eye.  From  the  fact  of  the 
cusps  appearing  rounded  it  is  evident  that  irradiation  is  concerned 
with  the  apparent  magnitude  of  what  is  seen.  The  range  of 
colour,  too,  as  seen  in  the  telescope  is  greater  than  when  the 
observation  is  made  only  with  the  naked  eye,  and  the  time  of 
its  duration  is  furthermore  extended.  On  the  28th  June  in  the 
present  year,  for  instance,  I  observed  the  setting  of  the  sun  over  a 
sea  quite  calm  and  with  a  cloudless  sky.  The  first  colour  revealed 
by  a  power  ol  fifteen  diameters,  and  differing  from  that  just  presented 


by  the  solar  disc,  was  a  full  and  splendid  yellow,  which  speedily  gave 
place  to  the  usual  green,  which  again,  in  turn,  was  followed  by  a  full 
and  perfect  blue.  The  order  of  the  colours  here  seen  is  very  strongly 
suggestive  of  atmospheric  dispersion  as  their  cause.  The  proof, 
however,  may  not  yet  be  deemed  complete ;  but,  having  occupied 
already  more  than  my  usual  space  for  one  communication,  I  must  post¬ 
pone  until  my  next  the  final  consideration  of  this  interesting  matter. 

D.  Win8Tanley. 


JOTTINGS  BY  THE  WAY,  AND  THE  MEN  I  HAVE  MET. 
No.  X.-— Old  Armatage. 

“And  Miss  Jones  really  wanted  to  marry  me,  whether  I  would  or  not. 
She  didn’t  have  her  way  though,  eh  ?  Oh,  no !  but  it  was  no  fault 
of  hers.” 

“  How  was  that,  Mr.  Armatage  ?” 

“  She  came  up  here  one  night  to  ask  me  if  I  would  accompany  her  to 
a  lecture  at  the  Institution;  that  was  the  night  that  I  found  out  her 
great  weakness.” 

“  Indeed;  how  so?  Did  she  propose  to  you,  then  ?” 

“No;  I  asked  her  to  sit  down  a  minute  till  I  got  my  coat  and  hat, 
and  I  put  down  the  decanter,  asking  her  to  help  herself  while  she  was 
waiting.  I  don’t  know  if  it  was  quite  the  right  thing;  but  you  know 
we  bachelors  are  very  awkward  sometimes.  When  I  returned  ready  we 
walked  out  together,  but  she  seemed  quite  changed,  dazed  like,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  time  she  came  into  the  house  first.  When  we  reached 
the  lobby  of  the  hall — would  you  believe  it,  sir? — away  she  went  all 
her  length  upon  the  floor.  I  was  so  put  about  and  so  astonished  that  I 
never  for  a  moment  thought  of  lifting  her  up,  but  made  a  rush 
behind  the  first  pillar.  I  was  so  confused  that  I  did  not  know  what  I 
was  doing.  Two  gentlemen  coming  in  hurried  up  to  where  she  lay, 
exclaiming — ‘  A  lady  has  fainted ;  get  a  cab  !  ’  By  this  time  I  had  come 
to  myself  somewhat,  and,  stepping  forward,  I  looked  at  her  and  said — 
‘  I  know  this  lady,  gentlemen;  if  you’ll  allow  me  I  will  see  her  home.’ 
So  by  this  means  I  got  her  out  of  the  hall  and  into  a  cab.  Do  you  know 
she  was  so  intoxicated  she  was  not  able  to  stand.” 

“  How  do  you  know  ?  Perhaps  it  was  a  faint.” 

“Wait  till  you  hear  what  remains.  I  saw  her  home,  and,  as  I 
journeyed  on  to  my  own  bachelor  abode,  I  wondered  how  it  could  be, 
for  she  looked  quite  sober  when  she  called.  The  decanter  flashed  across 
my  memory.  As  soon  as  I  entered  the  house  I  went  and  lifted  it  up, 
and — would  you  believe  it,  Mark  ? — it  was  empty.  In  the  three  minutes 
that  I  took  to  pixt  on  my  coat  and  hat  she  punished  a  bottle  of  brandy  !  ” 

“  Such  a  marvellous  power  of  suction  was  too  much  for  any  man.” 

“  Yes ;  but  do  you  know  that  if  she  had  persevered  I  don’t  know  what 
I  would  have  done ;  she  would  have  forced  me  to  marry  her,  I  believe.” 

This  little  incident  was  related  to  me  by  Old  Armatage,  and  as  I 
looked  into  his  wavering,  kindly,  innocent,  unsophisticated  face  I  read 
there  the  truth  of  his  last  remark.  The  trembling,  uncertain  lip  and 
the  yielding  mouth  told  the  story  plainly  that  this  woman  would  have 
had  it  all  her  own  way,  and  would  have  married  him  in  spite  of  himself, 
had  she  but  continued  her  courting  a  little  while  longer. 

His  great  trade  had  been  in  shilling  glass  portraits,  and  his  little 
studio  on  the  house-top  seemed  to  suit  the  trade  well ;  for  he  turned  out 
beautifully-soft  pictures,  and  his  show-room  was  daily  crowded  with 
sitters.  By  these  small  drops  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  had  been 
amassed  by  him  before  the  carte  became  the  commercial  article  in 
demand  in  the  picture  way.  Old  Armatage  never  could  get  the  nega¬ 
tives  to  be  a  success,  and  so  his  trade  dropped  away;  being  pretty  well 
to  do  he  did  not  mind  it  much,  but  took  it  easy. 

He  was  just  a  dear,  good,  kind-hearted  old  gentleman,  whom  every 
rogue  and  fool  played  upon,  and  that  was  usually  to  the  tune  of  money; 
for  he  was  very  simple — I  may  say  simple  as  a  child.  Old  Armatage 
had  very  strong  religious  tendencies,  conscientious  and  true  to  his  belief, 
but  it  was  wonderful  how  soon  he  became  a  prey  to  the  sharpers.  Those 
who  wished  to  dupe  him  had  only  to  pull  a  long  face,  talk  “  goody,” 
go  to  a  prayer  meeting  or  say  that  they  had  been  at  one,  and  by  this 
means  they  were  sure  to  come  over  the  old  man. 

A  young  fellow  from  London— -a  dabbler  in  shares  and  sermons — 
hearing  that  Old  Armatage  would  be  an  easy  plant  to  work,  called 
upon  him,  and  introduced  himself  as  on  some  missionary  business  in 
connection  with  China.  As  he  looked  at  the  frames  and  cases  in  the 
place,  filled  with  texts,  &c.,  instead  of  pictures,  he  descanted  on  the 
amount  of  good  that  it  must  do ;  until  he  quite  won  the  old  man’s  heart, 
and  then  he  set  about  winning  his  money.  Every  week  for  nearly  a 
year  this  young  gentleman  corresponded  regularly  with  Mr.  Armatage. 
At  first  the  letters  were  very  much  sermons  and  very  little  shares ;  but 
by-and-by  the  shares  increased  and  the  sermons  grew  less,  till  one  fine 
morning  my  old  friend  was  going  to  make  his  fortune  with  some  mining 
shares  his  dear  friend  had  sought  out  for  him,  and  which,  as  a  lot,  were 
to  cost  him  two  thousand  pounds.  They  were  to  realise  ten  per  cent, 
to  start  with,  and  goodness  knows  where  they  were  to  end.  A  safe 
speculation.  Oh  !  yes  ;  very  !  Poor  old  man  !  he  had  not  well  bought 
before  the  bubble  burst,  and  the  best  part  of  his  savings  had  gone.  It 
was  really  pitiable  to  hear  the  good  old  soul  harping  over  this  loss,  and 
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in  the  midst  of  it  hope  would  revive,  and  he  would  tell  you  how  that 
the  mines  wei-e  all  right  if  they  could  only  get  the  ore  conveyed  to  some 
station  or  port  by  some  cheap  conveyance,  and  how  the  only  way  that 
they  could  bring  it  now  was  by  means  of  donkeys  over  rugged  roads  for 
miles,  and  that  the  labour  consumed  the  prolit ;  but,  if  they  could  only 

construct  a  railway - .  Here  all  hopes  oozed  out,  and  he  would  again 

begin  to  mourn  his  loss. 

Some  other  loving  friend  induced  him  to  give  the  case  into  a  law 
agent’s  hands,  that  by  this  means  he  might  get  back  at  least  part  of  the 
money.  This  little  game  cost  two  hundred  pounds,  and  no  return  ;  so 
one  by  one  they  preyed  upon  the  old  man’s  estate  until  he  was  well- 
nigh  left  in  a  state  of  poverty.  He  turned,  and  no  wonder,  to  doubt, 
and  became  jealous  of  every  servant  he  had. 

I  have  sat  with  him  in  his  little  show-room,  when  he  would  start  up 
and,  going  to  the  door,  would  open  it  cautiously  and  look  out  as  if  fear¬ 
ing  that  some  one  was  listening;  then,  closing  it  carefully,  he  would 
return,  and,  sitting  down,  whisper — “  They  rob  me  right  and  left,  you 
know.  They  steal  silver  and  gold,  and  glass,  and  anything  that  they 
can  lay  their  hands  on.  They’ll  not  leave  me  a  bare  living  by-and-by.” 
For  very  charity  he  let  an  old  woman  into  his  house  to  clean  it  out,  so 
that  she  might  earn  an  honest  shilling,  and  as  a  climax  she  must  needs 
steal  his  fire-irons.  Old  Mr.  Armatage’s  life  was  a  lesson  to  us  all. 
Simple  and  confiding,  his  very  open-heartedness  proved  his  ruin. 

Quite  indiscriminately  he  took  anyone  into  his  confidence  who  made 
the  slightest  pretensions  to  sympathy  with  him  in  his  feelings  and 
opinions.  A  show  of  friendship  would  win  him  in  a  moment.  He  could 
not  discern  between  the  talking  good  and  being  good.  Possessing  the 
gentleness  of  the  dove  he  was  quite  devoid  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent ; 
and  the  combination  was  quite  necessary  for  the  holding  of  his  own 
where  so  many  serpentine  forms  came  wriggling  about,  for  his  very 
gentleness  and  goodness  (lacking  a  mixture  of  wisdom  and  caution) 
proved,  instead  of  his  success,  his  undoing.  Business  gradually  retired 
from  the  old  man,  and  the  place  had  to  be  shut  up. 

Mr.  Armatage  having  now  no  business  on  hand  paid  daily  visits  to 
his  friends  of  the  camera  and  lens.  Although  so  hard  up  he  was  always 
scrupulously  clean  and  neat,  and  so  pleasant  in  conversation  that  his 
friends  looked  for  his  visit,  which  came  regular  as  the  clock. 

One  day  he  came  not,  and  they  wondered  why.  The  second  day  he 
came  not,  and  they  thought  that  there  must  be  something  wrong.  On 
the  evening  of  the  third  day  a  friend  who  had  been  particularly  kind 
to  Mr.  Armatage  in  his  adversity  obtained  authority  and  had  the  door 
of  his  house  forced  open ;  and  there  by  the  side  of  the  kitchen  fireplace 
sat  the  old  man  in  an  arm-chair,  still  and  motionless,  with  the  Bible 
lying  open  on  his  knees.  So  had  he  sat  for  three  long  days.  He  was 
dead.  Thus  ended  the  career  of  one  of  the  best-hearted  men  I  ever 
knew.  Mark  Oute. 


Comspouimue. 
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Photopolychromy  and  M.  Vidal’s  Reply  to  Objectors. — M.  de  St. 
Florent’s  Process  of  Photography  in  the  Natural  Colours. — 
French  Medals  and  Diplomas  at  Vienna.— Mr.  Burgess’s  Gela- 
tino-Bromide  Plates. — The  New  Stereoscope. 

We  have  had  a  happy  illustration  lately,  in  the  discussions  which  have 
taken  place  in  this  Journal  respecting  M.  Leon  Vidal’s  process  of  photo¬ 
polychromy,  of  the  utility  of  photographic  journalism,  when  fairly  and 
courteously  conducted.  First,  the  process  has  been  briefly  explained ; 
then  the  Editors  have  received  for  exhibition  some  specimens  of  it; 
these  they  have  shown  and  have  offered  their  opinions  respecting  them; 
lastly,  some  correspondents  have  come  forward  to  relate  their  own  expe¬ 
rience  in  analogous  methods,  to  point  out  practical  difficulties,  and  to 
suggest  theoretical  objections.  So  far  all  this  has  been  done  with 
courtesy  and  good  taste  ;  and,  as  Monsieur  Vidal  is  a  subscriber  to  this 
Journal,  we  naturally  expect  to  hear  what  reply  he  has  to  make  to  the 
objectors. 

He  has  not  been  long  in  taking  up  the  cudgels  in  defence  of  his  new 
process ;  but  he  does  this  with  all  the  politeness  of  a  thorough  French 
gentleman.  I  have  now  before  me  a  letter  from  him,  in  which  he  begs 
me  to  put  into  my  own  words  the  substance  of  a  reply  from  him  to  the 
letter  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Fowler,  at  page  488.  He,  however,  makes  the  slight 
mistake  of  supposing  this  gentleman  to  be  the  same  as  my  predecessor 
on  the  foreign  staff  of  this  J ournal. 

In  the  first  place,  M.  Vidal  acknowledges  in  the  most  graceful  mannei 
the  interest  with  which  he  has  read  that  letter,  and  also  the  other 
articles  which  have  appeared  on  the  subject  of  his  process.  So  far  fiom 
feeling  in  any  way  annoyed  at  objections  and  criticism,  he  likes  to  heai 
what  everyone  has  got  to  say,  whether  for  or  against  it,  and  to  profit  by 
the  remarks,  if  possible.  But  he  says  pretty  distinctly  that,  having 
himself  worked  at  the  process  for  a  considerable  time,  he  is  likely  to 
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know  more  about  it  and  its  special  difficulties  than  anyone  who  has 
never  tried  it  at  all.  Practice  not  unfrequently  proves  theory  to  be 
wrong— a  remark  of  which  we  have  had  already  a  notable  example  in 
the  history  of  pigment  printing  in  monochrome.  To  the  objections 
respecting  the  shrinking  of  the  tissue  he  wishes  me  simply  to  sav  that 
his  mode  of  meeting  this  difficulty  will  be  explained  in  his  forthcoming 
pamphlet;  and  as  to  the  theoretical  difficulties  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Fowler  in  the  case  of  the  rose,  he  hopes  to  prove  by  examples  that  no 
such  exist  to  a  degree  to  interfere  with  the  beauty  of  the  result.  In 
short,  nothing  can  damp  our  friend’s  enthusiasm  for  the  new  process  ; 
and  he  says,  almost  in  so  many  words,  that  he  intends  to  devote  all  his 
leisure  time  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  it. 

For  my  own  part,  I  quite  appreciate  the  force  of  Mr.  Fowler’s  reason¬ 
ing  ;  but  as  yet  we  scarcely  know  wffiat  may  be  effected  by  the  judicious 
overlapping  of  tints.  It  is  certain  that  we  have  in  the  new  process  a 
means  of  obtaining  gradation  of  tint,  which  does  not  exist  in  chromo- 
lithoglaphy,  and  this  new  power  may  surely  be  turned  to  some  account. 
Then,  again,  we  must  not  be  hypercritical,  and  condemn  altogether  a 
method  of  obtaining  coloured  photographs  because  it  may  fail  to  produce 
certain  delicacies  of  effect  which,  if  we  were  to  examine  with  equal  fasti¬ 
diousness  the  paintings  in  an  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  might 
be  found  wanting  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  We  must  approach  as 
nearly  as  we  can  to  natural  truth  of  colour,  and  remember  what  M. 
Vidal  endeavours  so  forcibly  to  impress  upon  our  minds,  viz.,  that 
when  his  process  has  been  taken  up  commercially  on  a  large  scale  the 
coloured  tissues  of  the  photochromatic  artist  will  be  as  numerous  as  the 
colours  upon  the  palette  of  the  Royal  Academician,  and  will  correspond 
Avith  them  exactly.  In  the  meantime,  Ave  must  not  criticise  too  severely 
the  early  efforts  of  an  amateur  Avho  has  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
preparing  for  himself  the  very  limited  number  of  coloured  tissues  Avhich 
he  has  as  yet  employed,  andAvhich  do  not  appear  to  exceed  five  or  six. 

But  let  us  have  all  the  criticism,  all  the  argument,  all  the  objections, 
both  theoretical  and  practical,  all  the  suggestions,  and  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  Avith  which  correspondents  may  favour  us;  for  that  is  precisely 
what  constitutes  the  value  of  a  Journal  like  the  present.  Facts  are  in 
this  way  elicited,  and  the  truth  is  dug  out.  Nothing  good  really 
suffers  in  the  end  by  full  and  free  discussion  ;  for  it  seems  to  be  a  laiv  of 
nature  that  we  can  only  arrive  at  the  truth  by  first  passing  through 
every  possible  form  of  error.  Let  us,  therefore,  understand  and  get 
over  our  blunders  as  quickly  as  Ave  can. 

But  whilst  photopolychromy  has  been  thus  so  prominently  upon  the 
tapis,  another  French  gentleman  (Monsieur  de  St.  Florent)  has  been 
describing  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  some 
interesting  experiments  which  he  has  made  Avith  subchloride  of  silver 
and  nitrate  of  mercury  in  heliochromy,  by  which  is  meant  photography 
in  the  natural  colours.  He  tells  us  that,  after  many  failures,  he  has 
produced,  Avith  great  ease  and  certainty,  heliochnomic  prints  the 
colours  of  Avhich  bear  the  strongest  relation  to  the  colours  of  nature. 
He  has  thus  obtained  reproductions  of  coloured  glasses  aud  engravings. 
He  has  also  obtained  landscapes  in  the  camera,  but  Avith  colours  rather 
feeble— a  result  which  might  perhaps  be  improved  by  modifying  the 
optical  apparatus. 

The  folloAving  is  the  mode  of  operating  at  Avhich  he  has  stopped  after 
numerous  trials  : — Immerse  a  sheet  of  paper,  with  as  fine  a  grain  as 
possible,  in  the  following  solution  : — 

Nitrate  of  silver .  20  grammes. 

Distilled  water  .  20  ,, 

The  solution  being  made,  add — 

Alcohol .  100  grammes. 

Nitric  acid  .  10  ,, 

When  the  sheet  is  dry,  immerse  it  in — 

Hydrochloric  acid  .  50  grammes. 

Alcohol .  50  ,, 

Nitrate  of  uranium  . 1  gramme. 

But  dissolve  first  a  little  zinc  Avhite  in  the  hydrochloric  acid. 

After  removal  from  the  bath  the  paper  must  be  exposed  to  sunshiue 
until  it  becomes  violet-blue.  It  is  then  plunged  again,  after  being 
dried,  into  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  and  then  into  the  hydrochloric 
acid ;  and  these  operations  are  repeated  until  you  have  arrived  at  a 
very  deep  violet-blue  tint.  This  is  the  only  means  of  obtaining 
vigorous  proofs. 

Now,  before  the  paper  is  quite  dry,  put  it  into  the  following  bath  : — 

Water  . . .  100  grammes. 

Acid  nitrate  of  mercury  .  4  or  5  drops. 
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The  sheet  must  be  left  five  or  ten  minutes  in  this  bath,  and  then  be 
dried  with  blotting-paper.  It  is  then  exposed  under  a  coloured  glass — 
for  instance,  a  coloured  magic  lantern  slide— and  you  obtain  in  thirty 
or  forty  seconds,  in  sunshine,  a  proof  upon  a  white  ground  with  all 
the  colours  of  the  original. 

In  order  to  fix  the  proof,  nearly ,  wash  it  in  plenty  of  water,  and  then 
immerse  it  in — 

Ammonia .  -5  grammes. 

Alcohol .  100  ,, 

Wash  it  again,  and  place  it  in  a  bath  saturated  with  an  alkaline 
chloride.  After  a  final  washing  the  proof  resists  for  a  considerable 
time  the  action  of  diffused  light. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  if  you  prepare  the  violet-coloured  paper  of 
subchloride  of  silver,  by  exposure  under  blue  or  violet-coloured 
glasses,  it  becomes  much  more  sensitive.  Also,  if  on  removing  it  from 
the  bath  of  nitrate  of  mercury  it  be  exposed  under  a  coloured  glass, 
and  you  interpose  between  the  solar  light  and  it  glasses  of  different 
colours,  you  will  observe  that  the  proof  comes  more  rapidly  under 
yellow  green,  and  red  glasses  than  under  blue  or  violet. 

In  order  to  take  landscapes  in  the  natural  colours,  in  the  camera, 
you  must  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  action  of  diffused  light  by 
using  a  cone  before  the  leus.  The  time  of  exposure  with  a  portrait 
lens  and  large  diaphragm  will  range,  in  the  sunshine,  from  fifteen 
minutes  to  an  hour. 

Having  thus  described  the  process  for  obtaining  the  above  curious 
results,  our  author  somewhat  damps  our  ardour  and  clips  the  wings  of 
our  imagination  by  giving  us  the  following  very  rational  theory  of  it, 
from  which  it  v/ill  appear  that,  after  all,  we  have  not  really  made  a 
single  step  towards  the  solution  of  that  probably  impossible  problem — 
photography  in  the  natural  colours.  His  theory,  moreover,  seems  to 
explain  the  singular  results  which  have  been  obtained  by  M.  E. 
Becquerel  and  others  upon  subchloride  of  silver  : — 

The  paper,  coated  with  subchloride  of  mercury,  with  excess  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  is  plunged  into  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  mercury.  On  its 
removal  it  is  impregnated  with  soluble  corrosive  sublimate,  which, 
under  the  action  of  the  solar  light,  is  reduced  to  calomel.  The  chlorine 
set  free  converts  the  violet  subchloride  of  silver  into  white  chloride,  so 
that  the  proof  finally  contains  the  violet  subchloride  coloured  with 
difterent  tints  of  white  chloride  of  silver  and  calomel,  and  with  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate  in  excess.  This  last  can  be  eliminated  by  washing  either 
with  water  or  alcohol.  The  calomel  may  also  be  removed  by  trans¬ 
forming  it  into  corrosive  sublimate,  either  by  means  of  aqua  regia  or  a 
solution  of  chlorine.  Lastly,  it  remains  to  remove  the  white  chloride 
of  silver.  W  eak  ammonia  and  alkaline  chloride  dissolve  it  slowly 
without  attacking  the  colours. 

i  he  colours  are  instantly  destroyed  by  the  usual  fixing  agents — hypo., 
cyanide,  or sulphocyauide;  for  these,  of  course,  dissolve  the  subchloride 
of  silver,  and  there  only  remains  a  grey  image  formed  of  metallic 
silver.  Some  of  my  readers  will,  I  hope,  amuse  themselves  by  repeat¬ 
ing  the  above  experiments  of  M.  de  St.  Elorent,  and  informing  us  of 
their  results. 

I‘  rench  photographers  have  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  medals  and 
awards  at  the  Vienna  International  Exhibition.  Amongst  the  list  of 
successful  candidates  are  many  of  the  names  with  which  my  readers 
are  familiar.  There  are  three  kinds  of  medals,  viz.,  for  progress,  for 
merit,  and  for  good  taste  ;  but  we  are  expressly  told  that  the  moral 
value  of  them  all  is  the  same.  It  is  singular  that  out  of  thirty-eight 
medals  awarded  only  one  is  for  “good  taste,”  viz.,  that  to  Count  Ostrorog 
V  alery,  for  his  portraits  and  studies.  To  M.  Vidal,  oddly  enough, 
has  been  awarded,  for  his  polychromes,  a  medal,  not  of  progress,  but 
of  merit)  whilst  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Asni5res,  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
this  Journal,  has  gained  a  medal  of  progress  for  his  landscapes  and 
enlargements.  M.  Merget,  professor  of  physics  at  the  Lyc5e  at  Lyons, 
has  gained  the  only  medal  awarded  for  theoretical  and  scientific 
researches.  In  other  departments  French  exhibitors  have  had  a  large 
slice  of  good  luck  in  the  shape  of  medals  and  diplomas  ;  for  it  appears 
that  about  half  their  number  have  gained  an  award  of  some  kind. 

I  have  been  trying  lately  some  of  Mr.  Burgess’s  gelatino-bromide 
plates,  and  will  take  this  opportunity  of  describing  my  results.  Their 
sensitiveness  is  very  fair,  though  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  wet  collo¬ 
dion  plates.  I  hey  develope  quite  easily  to  sufficient  printing  density 
without  silver  intensifying,  and  preserve  their  lights  beautifully  bright 
ami  clear,  their  shadows  being  of  a  good,  non-actinic  greenish-black — 
tho  characteristic  colour  of  gelatine.  The  film  shows  no  structure  and 


the  definition  is  perfect.  The  process,  therefore,  regarded  from  a 
chemical  point  of  view,  seems  to  be  all  right.  It  appears  to  me,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  some  little  faults  in  its  mechanical  aspect.  For  instance, 
the  films  blister  rather  badly,  and  the  skies  show  a  multitude  of  small 
faint  spots,  which  may  proceed  from  little  masses  or  crystals  of  uncon¬ 
verted  soluble  bromide  in  the  emulsion.  They  do  not,  however, 
seriously  affect  the  result,  and  the  blisters  go  down  on  drying,  and 
leave  little  or  no  trace. 

The  thanks  of  our  photographic  community  are  certainly  due  to  Mr. 
Burgess  for  the  success  at  which  he  has  already  arrived  in  this  new 
process,  and  for  the  demonstration  which  he  has  given  us  that  we  can 
really  prepare  bromide  plates  without  either  albumen  or  collodion  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  sensitive  salt.  By  all  means  let  him  persevere,  and  his 
process  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  some  important  use  in  the  future, 
especially,  I  think,  as  a  means  of  preparing  sensitive  sheets  of  gelatine 
for  tourists,  or  as  a  substitute  for  waxed  paper  for  landscapes  of  extra 
large  size  taken  in  the  camera  direct.  They  would  also  be  invaluable 
for  my  curved  panoramic  apparatus  ;  possibly,  also,  for  transparent 
positives,  views  of  remarkable  places,  Avhich  travellers  would  find  very 
portable,  and  which  could  be  mounted,  when  they  got  home,  in  a 
variety  of  ways  upon  ground  glass  for  ornamental  purposes. 

The  gelatine  film  merely  swells  in  the  developing  and  fixing  solutions, 
and  does  not  dissolve.  It  would  certainly  be  worth  a  guinea  to  many 
of  us  to  know  how  these  films  are  prepared,  whilst  the  publication  of 
the  process  would  give  many  experimentalists  a  useful  start,  and  good 
would  certainly  come  of  it. 

Mr.  Winstanley,  in  his  recent  article  on  my  new  reflecting  stereoscope, 
seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that  I  have  already  suggested  the  use  of 
prisms  such  as  he  describes,  and  have  given  exact  instructions  for 
making  them.  I  have  at  this  moment  two  pairs  of  such  prisms,  made 
for  me  by  Ross  and  Co.,  last  year,  in  the  drawer  of  the  table  at  which  I 
am  writing.  They  do  not,  however,  answer  so  well  as  the  reflectors, 
the  latter  being  nothing  short  of  perfection. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Winstanley  that  the  new  reflecting  instrument 
is  not  likely  to  become  popular,  and  that  precisely  for  the  reasons  which 
he  assigns.  Nevertheless,  there  are  amateurs  who  may]  be  all  the 
better  pleased  with  it  on  that  account,  since  it  would  enable  them  to 
exhibit  to  their  friends  a  higher  class  of  pictures  than  any  which  could 
be  purchased  in  the  shops.  To  myself,  as  an  amateur,  it  matters  nothing 
whether  an  instrument  is  likely  to  be  popular  or  not.  I  regard  it  solely 
on  its  own  merits  as  adapted  to  my  own  special  tastes  and  requirements. 
The  commerciaFquestion  of  its  probable  popularity  is  one  for  the  public 
and  the  opticians  to  work  out.  Amateurs  have  only  themselves  to  consult 
in  this  matter,  as  long  as  they  can  get  the  required  instrument  made  to 
oi’der  at  a  fair  price.  I  have  made  several,  and  found  them  to  answer 
beautifully ;  I  have  also  published  the  principle  on  which  they  were 
made — so  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 

If  we  look  at  a  straight  line  through  a  prism  formed  by  two  plane 
surfaces  it  appears  curved.  This  produces  distortion  in  the  stereoscope, 
which  is  incurable.  If,  again,  we  use  a  simple  prism,  it  shows  coloured 
fringes  ;  whilst,  if  we  achromatise  the  prism,  it  becomes  a  terribly  thick 
block  of  glass.  Neither  of  these  objections  exist  in  my  new  reflecting 
stereoscope,  where  the  images  are  viewed  without  either  distortion  or 
colour.  These  are  pros  and  cons  which  we  must  not  overlook.  The 
objections  to  my  new  reflecting  stereoscope  are  fanciful  and  not 
scientific ;  but  the  objections  to  the  prisms  are  optical  and  real. 

Redon,  October  20,  1873.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

- 4 - 

ALBUMEN  TRANSPARENCIES.— MR.  MARTYN’S  METHOD. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — lean  scarcely  account  for  Mr.  Dunmore’s  failure.  I 
find  no  difficulty  in  the  process.  I  use  three  drops  of  ammonia  to  the 
ounce  of  albumen.  I  have  found  the  plates  vary  a  little.  I  can  only 
account  for  it  by  the  freshness  or  staleness  of  the  albumen.  Of  course 
it  does  not  print  so  quickly  as  albumenised  paper.  I  printed;  one  today, 
and  it  was  overdone  in  half-a-day.  The  bath  I  used  was  a  fifty-grain 
one,  precipitated  with  ammonia,  and  then  cleared  with  nitric 
acid. 

I  have  produced  very  fine  transparencies  by  the  following  method, 
which,  if  you  think  worth  publishing,  do  so  : — Collodion  with  a  little 
silver  and  chloride.  Coat  a  plate;  wash,  drain,  and  then  coat  with 
plain  albumen.  When  dry  sensitise  in  a  forty-grain  bath.  —  I  am, 
yours,  &c. ,  G.  H.  Martyn. 

St.  Bees,  Cumberland,  October  17,  1873. 
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THE  CRAWSHAY  PRIZES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — My  series  of  photographs  entered  for  competition  for 
Mr.  Crawshay’s  prizes  being  disqualified,  for  being  too  large,  I  request 
your  permission  to  publish  my  protest  against  such  disqualification,  and 
also  the  reason  for  my  protest. 

Un  the  28th  August  a  paper  was  issued  by  the  Photographic  Society, 
signed  “  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  Hon  Sec.,”  specifying  the  conditions  of 
the  Crawshay  prizes  as  follow  : — 

"A  prize  of  £50  for  the  best  collection  of  three  photographs  of  heads  taken 
direct  from  life,  the  size  of  the  picture  being  not  less  than  20  X  16  inches,  and 
the  head  not  less  than  eight  inches  from  the  top  of  the  forehead  to  the  bottom 
of  the  chin.  Heads  more  than  half-an-inch  less  than  this  measure  will  be 
disqualified. 

“  A  prize  of  £25  for  the  best  collection  of  three  photographs  of  heads  taken 
direct  from  life,  the  size  of  the  picture  being  not  less  than  15  X  12  inches,  the 
head  not  less  than  5§  inches.” 

I  read,  as  I  presume  everyone  would  do,  that  in  the  absence  of  any 
statement  to  the  contrary,  the  smaller  size  was  intended  to  be  measured 
in  the  same  way  as  the  larger — that  is,  five  and  a-half  inches  from  top  of 
forehead  to  the  bottom  of  the  chin — and  I  considered  that  the  official 
announcement  of  the  Photographic  Society  as  binding  on  all  the  com¬ 
petitors.  I  considered  that  the  words  “not  less  than”  in  every  case 
permitted  a  competitor  to  make  his  pictures  or  his  heads  any  size  above  the 
minimum,  and  that  my  pictures  were  within  the  rules  of  the  competition. 

I  had  previously,  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  friend,  been  in  communication 
with  Mr.  Crawshay  for  the  elucidation  of  a  doubtful  point,  and  I  have 
addressed  to  that  gentleman  the  following  letter : — 

[Copt.] 

“  October  20,  1873. 

“  My  dear  Sir,-— Will  you  allow  me  to  publish  the  letters  you  wrote  me  in 
August  and  September.  I  am  anxious  to  show  that  I  had  reason  for  thinking 
I  was  right  in  presuming  that  I  might  make  my  pictures  any  size  above,  so  long 
as  not  below,  the  respective  sizes  ?  And  as  you  did  not  answer  my  letters  in 
which  I  presumed  I  might  do  so,  I  of  course  thought  you  considered  that  the 
terms  of  your  competition  allowed  me  to  do  so.  And  remembering  that  you 
professed  to  give  the  prizes  as  ‘  being  desirous  of  encouraging  the  production 
of  artistic  photographs  of  a  larger  and  more  important  size  than  have  hitherto 
been  commonly  produced,’  the  last  thing  I  could  have  expected  would  have 
been  to  be  disqualified  for  producing  works  too  large  or  too  important. 

“  As  you  say  in  the  quotation  I  make  above  that  you  are  ‘  desirous  of  encourag¬ 
ing  the  production  of  artistic  photographs,’  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  Leslie, 
A.R.A.,  in  an  answer  to  the  letter  I  addressed  to  the  judges,  and  of  which  I  sent 
him  a  copy,  writes : — 

“For  my  own  part  I  believed  you  had  complied  with  the  conditions,  and  voted 
accordingly ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  had  your  heads  of  the  second  size  been 
in  the  competition  I  should  have  given  them  my  vote  on  account  of  their  artistic 
beauty.” 

“  This  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  very  gratifying  to  me,  and  my  only  regret  is 
that  those  of  my  photographic  brethren  who  were  acting  as  judges  were  not 
inclined  to  act  as  liberally  towards  me  as  Mr.  Leslie  was  by  allowing  my  pic¬ 
tures  to  enter  the  competition. 

“  I  do  not  propose  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  as  all  the  judges  (Mr.  May- 
land  excepted)  are  personally  known  to  and  respected  by  roe ;  and  I  feel  sure 
that,  though  I  feel  aggrieved  by  their  action,  they  acted  in  what  they  consi¬ 
dered  was  the  correct  reading  of  your  conditions.  Still  I  must  ask  you ,  seeing 
the  words  you  used  in  offering  the  prizes,  do  you  approve  of  their  decision  in 
excluding  my  pictures  from  competition  ? — I  am,  dear  sir,  very  faithfully, 

“  H.  Stuart  Wortley.” 

r  I  have,  however,  received  from  Mr.  Crawshay  this  morning  an  answer, 
in  which  he  says: — “I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  my  not  wishing  my 
letters  to  you  to  be  published,  and  I  beg  you  will, not  do  so.”  I  have, 
therefore,  sent  him  the  following  answer : — 

[copy.] 

“  October  22,  1873. 

“  My  Dear  Sir, — I  regret  you  do  not  wish  me  to  publish  your  letters,  as  I 
think  they  would  show  how  I  came  to  be  misled. 

“I  am  so  fully  sensible  of  the  motives  that  prompted  your  liberal  offer  of 
the  prizes,  that  I  propose  simply  to  offer  in  the  photographic  press  a  protest 
that  I  am  wrongly  disqualified,  as  due  to  myself,  and  then  to  allow  the  matter, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned  personally,  to  rest,  which  I  feel  to  be  due  to  you. — I 
am,  my  dear  sir,  faithfully  yours,  H.  Stuart  Wortley.” 

I  content  myself  with  making  this  public  statement. — I  am,  yours, 
&c.,  H.  Stuart  Wortley. 

Rosslyn  House,  Grove  End-road,  N.  W., 

October  22,  1873. 

— * — 

BLOOD  ALBUMEN. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  answer  to  “  H.  W.’s  ”  inquiry  about  blood  albumen 
I  beg  to  inform  him  that  it  is  made  by  Messrs.  Walsh  and  Co.,  28, 
Port-street,  Manchester.  The  prices  vary  from  3d.  to  Is.  3d.  per  lb., 
according  to  colour. 

If  “  H.  W.”  will  write  to  me  he  can  have  a  specimen  sent  to  him. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  T.  Abbott. 

20,  Owen-street,  Lower  Broughton, 

Manchester,  October  15,  1873. 


CHEMICAL^  EQUATIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  —  In”  your  sub-leader  (page  404)  you  call  in  question 
the  propriety  of  introducing  the  imponderables  in  chemical  equations. 
My  notion  of  an  equation  is  that  the  formula  ought  to  include  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  reaction  to  take  place ;  otherwise  it  assumes  the 
student  already  possessed  of  information  which  it  is  its  office  to  give. 
2  (H  I  OJ  =  H20  +  I207  has  no  meaning  to  me  other  than  periodic  acid 
equals  water  plus  periodic  anhydride ;  and  certainly  the  thing  is  more 
complete  if  I  am  told  that  if  you  heat  periodic  acid  you  get  water  plus 
periodic  anhydride.  I  do  not  see  any  objection  in  giving  the  equation 
thus — 2  (H  1  OJ  +  heat  =  HaO  +  I2  07;  or,  in  the  case  under  obser¬ 
vation — 4  (Ag  Cl)  +  light  =  Ag4  Cl2  +  2  Cl.  Certainly,  one  side  of 
the  equation  apparently  has  more  than  the  other  ;  but  a  little  reflection 
will  show  that  it  is  balanced  onjthe  other  side  by  the  work  done,  and, 
further,  will  serve  to  distinguish  equations  from  those  where  heat,  light, 
or  electricity  are  not  required. 

It  is  true  that  the  terms  “  heat,”  &c.,  are  not  as  definite  as  “chloride 
of  silver,”  &c.,  but  they  are  all  the  present  state  of  science  allows  me 
the  use  of.  The  fact  of  their  being  material  or  “  immaterial  ”  does  not 
influence*  the  equations  in  the  least ;  and,  as  showing  the  means 
whereby  decomposition  is  effected,  must  needs,  when  introduced,  make 
a  more  intelligible  equation.  Be  it  right  or  wrong,  I  know  the  necessity 
for  the  use  of  these  agents  in  practice,  and  quite  fail  to  see  any  objection 
to  use  their  names  (the  only  means  I  have  of  representing  them)  in  for¬ 
mulating  that  practice.  —  I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  E.  Batho. 

Blackpool,  October  18,  1873. 

[The  best  answer  we  can'give  to  our  correspondent’s[letter[is[con- 
tained  in  it,  when  he  says — “  Certainly,  one  side  of  the  equation 
apparently  has  more  than  the  other;  but  a  little  reflection  will  show 
that  it  is  balanced  on  the  other  side  by  the  work  done  ” — but,  we 
may  add.  not  represented.  The  mixture  of  expressions  for  matter 
and  for  energy  in  a  chemical  equation  of  the  usual  type  seems  to[us 
at  variance  with  the  most  elementary  principles  of  the  reasoning 
involved.— Eds.] 

— ♦ — 

THE  ANILINE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Can  you  give  me  any  information  about  Willis’s  aniline 
process  ?  It  is  described  in  the  volume  of  your  Journal  for  1866,  page 
123;  also  in  the  volume  for  1865,  page  197.  Is  the  patent  still  in  force  ? 

The  process  seemed  to  have  died  out,  for  I  have  never  heard  of  it 
since.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  useful  in  many  ways  at  the 
present  time ;  but  if  it  be  hampered  by  patent  rights  there  is  at  once 
a  great  drawback  to  it.  But  perhaps  there  was  nothing  in  it  after  all. 

If  you  can  give  me  any  information  about  the  matter  I  shall  take  it 
as  a  favour. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  B. 

October  18,  1873. 

[The  patent  is  held  by  Mr.  Vincent  Brooks,  by  whom  also  the 
process  is  being  regularly  worked  under  the  supervision  of  the 
inventor.  It  will  be  six  years"before  the  patent  expires,  and  Mr. 
Brooks,  it  is  said,  will  not  grant  licenses  to  enable  others  to  work  by 
the  process. — Eds.] 

ENGLISH  CAMERAS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  Mr.  Sutton’s  last  letter  in  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography  (page  499),  with  reference  to  photographic  apparatus 
in  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  I  think  his  statements  are  rather  at  variance 
with  facts.  At  all  events,  they  are  totally  opposite  to  the  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  by  your  correspondent  of  August  1st  (page  362).  The  two 
statements  stand  thus : — “  M.  Carette’s  caustic  correspondent  says — ‘As 
for  photographic  apparatus,  the  only  new  and  good  thing  he  could  find 
was  an  English  head-rest !’  Yes  ;  the  poor  English,  if  they  cannot  take 
a  good  portrait,  can  at  any  ratemake  a  good  head-rest  !  ”  -  j 

Your  special  correspondent,  “Specs,”  on  page  362,  says  : — “  In  appa¬ 
ratus  the  exhibit  of  Mr.  George  Hare  should  have  been  noticed  as  not 
only  the  only  English  one,  but  by  far  the  best  in  point  of  workmanship 
and  solidity  of  construction  of  all  the  w'ork  shown  ;  in  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  some  tolerably  good  work  from  America,  and  some  in¬ 
genious  but  fragile  construction  of  photographic  apparatus  from  Paris, 
the  world  hardly  pretends  to  compete  with  England  in  this  manu¬ 
facture.” 

Can  you,  gentlemen,  explain  the  difference  in  the  two  statements? 
perhaps  the  (i  caustic  ”  in  M.  Carrette’s  correspondent  has  something  to  do 
with  it  ;  if  so,  I  think  it  a  great  pity  that  truth  should  be  sacrificed  in 
order  to  show  a  little  smart  and  sensational  writing. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

October  21,  1873.  Alpha. 

[“  Specs  ’’  was]quite  right.  There  are  no  camera-makers  in  the 
world  equal  to  those  of  this  country,  and  that  is  universally  admitted 
by  all  who  are  competent  judges. — Eds.] 
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LUNAR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen1, — In  last  week’s  Journal  there  is  a  history  of  lunar  pho¬ 
tography  in  which  are  ignored  the  labours  of  Mr.  John  Hartnup  and 
myself  in  1854— undoubtedly  the  first  efforts  in  Europe,  and  the  results 
were  highly  commended  by  the  British  Association  in  that  year. 

Mr.  Hartnup  and  myself  were  occupied  in  it  from  the  12th  of 
February  to  the  26th  of  September,  more  or  less  ;  and  Professor  Phillips 
was  so  delighted  with  our  results  that  he  solicited  the  pleasure  of 
lecturing  to  the  members  from  our  projected  image,  the  size  of  which 
was  fifty-six  feet  in  diameter. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we  have  a  right  to  be  considered 
in  the  history  of  lunar  photography.-— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Liverpool ,  October  16,  1873.  J-  A.  Forrest. 

CIRCULATING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  would  ask  your  correspondent,  “A  Country  Ama¬ 
teur,”  to  communicute  with  me,  as  I  think  I  could  put  him  in  the  way 
of  getting  a  circulation  of  photographs. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

The  Cedars ,  Esher,  Surrey ,  Geo.  H.  Verney. 

October  22,  1873. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Forty  numbers  of  Cramer's  Vocal  Gems,  quite  new  and  unsoiled,  offered 
in  "exchange  for  a  quarter- plate  camera  in  good  condition. — T.  M.  Tweddell, 
22,  Market-place,  Great  Bridge,  South  Staffordshire. 

Two  mahogany  printing-frames,  with  plate-glass,  quite  new,  size  24  X  19  and 
17  X  15$-  wih  be  exchanged  for  smaller  ones  from  12  X  19  to  card  size. — 
Address,  Hospital  Sergeant,  31st  Brigade  Depot,  Great  Yarmouth. 

Shepherd’s  whole  plate  portrait  lens  ;  Dallmeyer’s  No.  3  wide-angle  landscape 
lens  ;  Ross’s  ordinary  angle  doublet,  six  inches  back  focus,  with  adapter  for 
single  lens  ;  and  pair  of  Grubb’s  aplanatic  D  stereo,  lenses,  six  inches  focus, 
all  equal  to  new,  are  offered  in  exchange  for  improved  head-rest, ?and  12  X  12 
bellows  camera,  with  swing  back,  double  sides  and  lens.— Address,  S.  S. 
Crewdson,  Union  Street,  Ulverston. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 
t jsy  Corresoondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

A  Countryman. — The  method  of  burning-in  photographs  on  enamel  is  not 
patented. 

Delta.— We  cannot  inform  you  what  is  meant  by  the  marked  portion  of  the 
catalogue. 

R.  Bridgart.— We  are  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  old  Almanac  in  the  course 
of  next  week. 

W.  Siierrell. — It  is  useless  to  apply  to  the  ordinary  glass  dealers  for  ground 
glass  of  the  description  suitable  for  focussing-screens.  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  of 
Liverpool,  makes  a  kind  expressly  for  that  purpose,  and  you  should  apply  to 
him  or  his  agents. 

Gallic  Acid.— There  was  a  short  treatise  on  the  production  of  photographic 
enlargements  published  in  our  Almanac  for  1870  ;  we  are  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  any  work  such  as  that  mentioned  by  you.  See  Mr.  Snelling’s 
letter  in  our  next  issue. 

J.  D.— The  pink  tint  is  due  to  the  presence  of  uranium.  A  good  black  may  be 
obtained  by  treating  the  transparency,  first  with  mercury,  and  then  with  a 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  containing  a  large  admixture  of  silver  added 
in  the  form  of  the  nitrate. 


Mary  B.— The  following  is  said  to  be  a  capital  way  of  removing  silver  stains 
from  the  fingers  : — Make  a  saturated  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  potass  and 
add  to  it  first  as  much  hydrochloric  acid  as  the  skin  will  comfortably  bear, 
afterwards  adding  a  little  iodide  of  potassium. 

Frank  M.  Sutcliffe  (Whitby). — This  correspondent  says:— “  On  taking  an 
exposed  plate  out  of  the  dark  slide  previous  to  development  1  was  astonished 
to  find  the  highest  lights  had  made  a  visible  impression  on  the  sensitised 

film.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  you  have  ever  observed  the  same.’’ - The 

phenomenon  described  is  familiar  to  many  of  those  who  use  the  tannin 
process.  We  have  never  known  this  to  occur  when  the  plate  has  been 
thoroughly  desiccated ;  but  the  mere  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  often 
sufficient  to  enable  the  tannin  or  other  analogous  preservative  to  act  as  a 
developer. 

Polytechnicos.— There  are  several  methods  by  which  the  act,  or  rather  the 
progress,  of  developing  a  collodion  picture  may  be  shown  to  a  large  assembly 
by  means  of  the  magic  lantern.  We  have  used  both  of  the  following 
modes,  but,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  not  stay  to  give,  greatly  prefer  tbo 
latter  one : — The  first  is  to  have  a  tray  with  a  yellow  glass  bottom  placed  a  short 
distance  in  front  of,  and  above,  the  condensers  of  the  lantern ;  the  beam  of 
light  transmitted  through  the  condenser  is  then  directed  upwards  by  means 
of  a  small  mirror  placed  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  In  the  tray  is 
placed  the  undeveloped  negative  (a  transparency  is  best  for  the  purpose) 
with  a  very  weak  developer,  so  that  the  operations  shall  proceed  slowly. 
The  converging  rays  that  pass  through  the  tray  are  received  upon  the 
objective  of  the  lantern,  and  their  vertical  direction  is  converted  into  a 
horizontal  one  by  means  of  a  second  mirror  attached  to  the  front  of  the 
object  glass.  The  second  way  is  to  have  a  flat,  glass  trough  like  a  dipping 
bath,  and  insert  this  in  the  lantern  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  slide.  The 
sides  of  the  vessel  must  be  made  of  fine  glass ;  and  after  it  is  nearly  filled 
with  the  developer  the  transparency  to  be  developed  is  inserted,  and  all  eyes 
are  then  directed  to  the  screen  on  which  the  image  will  soon  begin  to  appear. 
Bromised  collodion  answers  better  for  this  experiment  than  iodised. 

Received.— W.  D.  Valentine;  H.  H.  Snelling;  Geo.  Hooper;  W.  Child; 

'Geo.  Thompson;  J.  Power;  LL.D. ;  Old  Hypo.;  and  others.  In  our 
next. 


Harrison’s  Head-rest. — Mr.  Harrison,  of  Leeds,  the  maker  of  the 
well-known  head  and  body-rest,  has  sent  us  a  photograph  showing  a 
great  improvement  he  has  made  in  the  adjusting  capabilities  of  his 
excellent  rest.  This  improvement  consists  in  superseding  the  usual 
thumb-screws,  and  supplying  wheel-heads  in  their  place.  This  gives  a 
much  firmer  hold  for  the  hand,  and  must  of  necessity  prove  much  more 
convenient. 

The  Trial  of  the  Claimant. — Not  the  least  interesting  and  novel 
feature  in  connection  with  this  remarkably  prolonged  case  is  an  experi¬ 
ment  which  has  been  recently  made  by  Messrs.  Herbert  Watkins  and 
Haigh,  the  well-known  photographers,  of  213,  Regent-street.  These 
artists  having,  with  the  sanction  of  Lord  Chief- Justice  Cockburn,  erected 
a  well-appointed  studio  on  the  roof  of  the  court,  were  favoured  a  few 
days  ago  with  sittings  by  the  three  judges,  the  learned  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  and  defence  (eight  in  number),  and  the  jury,  as  well  as  the 
claimant  himself.  They  have  since  also  taken  portraits  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  press,  shorthand  writers,  and  various  officials  connected 
with  the  court,  and  it  is  intended,  eventually,  to  group  the  whole  into 
one  great  historical  picture,  which  will  form  a  fitting  souvenir  of  such 
an  unprecedented  case. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Oct.  28  . 

Free  Library,  Wm.  Brown-street 
Hare  and  Hounds,  Yorkshire-st. 

„  30  . 

A.  Ellis. — The  term  “  lichtdruck  ”  bears  the  same  general  meaning  as  that  of 
“  photograph  ;  ”  but  at  present  it  has  a  technical  meaning  attached  to  it 
somewhat  different  from  the  other.  If  you  can  take  pictures  by  Albert's 
process  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  you  should  not  do  so,  for  it  is  not 
fettered  by  any  patent  restrictions — at  least  in  this  country. 

V.  D.  Z.  (Wakefield). — This  correspondent  writes  as  follows Will  you  or 
any  of  your  readers  kindly  tell  me  how  they  manage  the  spotting-out  of 
pictures  on  ceramic  enamel  ?  Is  it  done  after  the  collodion  has  been  burned 
away  and  before  applying  the  flux  ?  What  colours  do  they  use  for  the 
purpose,  and  where  can  I  get  them  ?  and  how  do  they  colour  the  same 
pictures  ?  ” - Perhaps  some  correspondent  will  reply  to  these  queries. 

A  Learner. — 1.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  you  cannot  succeed  in  colouring 
transparencies  by  the  moist  colours  now  in  general  use.  We  have  never  till 
now  heard  of  anyone  who  failed  with  them.  Varnish  the  picture,  and 
practice  the  use  of  the  dahber.— 2.  The  effect  described  is  owing  to  the 
varnish  being  too  thin.  Add  a  little  more  of  the  gums  or  resins  to  the 
varnish,  and  allow  the  latter  to  remain  on  the  plate  for  a  little  time  before 
pouring  it  off. 

Amateur.  —  1.  Any  female  friend  who  is  handy  with  her  needle  will  make  the 
sleeves  for  the  tent— 2  Wide-angle  lenses  have  all  small  stops,  and  are 
therefore  slow.  The  narrower  the  angle  of  the  view  to  be  included  the  larger 
mav  be  the  nngular  aperture  of  the  lens,  and,  therefore,  the  more  rapid  its 
action.  Do  not  confound  large  angular  aperture  in  a  lens  with  the  property 
possessed  by  a  lens  of  including  a  larger  angle  of  view.  The  two  things  are 
totally  different. — 3.  Our  Almanac  ia  published  as  early  in  January  as 
possible. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  October  22nd,  1873. 
Observations  taken  at406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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THE  LESSON  OF  THE  CRAW  SHAY  PRIZES.— DIRECT 
PORTRAITS  versus  ENLARGEMENTS. 

We  shall  assume  that  notwithstanding  the  very  meagre  response 
made  by  the  photographic  community  to  Mr.  Crawsliay’s  offer 
of  prizes  for  large  heads  it  has  elicited  the  best  work  of  the  kind 
ever  produced  in  this  country,  and  hence  we  shall  treat  these 
competitive  pictures  as  a  representative  collection. 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  large  heads  taken  directly  are 
“monstrosities” — a  term  which  lias  been  publicly  applied  to  those  at 
present  in  the  exhibition— we  do  say  that  in  the  present  state  of 
optical  and  photographic  science  the  production  of  pictures  of  this 
class  is  a  mistake.  They  cannot  for  a  moment  bear  favourable  com¬ 
parison  with  a  well-executed  enlargement,  either  in  respect  of 
expression,  drawing,  lighting,  uniformity,  sharpness,  cost,  or  facility 
of  production. 

Let  us  examine  this  matter  in  detail.  The  direct  production 
of  a  life-size  head  demands  that  the  head  of  the  sitter  shall  be  at  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  distance  from  the  lens  that  the  ground  glass  of  the 
camera  is,  and  that  this  distance  shall  be  precisely  in  both  cases 
twice  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  These  measurements  are  dictated 
by  an  optical  law  which  is  inexorable. 

No  photographer  or  optician  will  deny  the  fact  that  when  a  small 
portrait  is  taken  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  sitter  it  is  greatly 
superior  in  every  respect  to  one  in  which  the  camera— the  point  of 
sight— is  placed  within  a  few  feet  of  the  sitter’s  nose.  So  absolute 
is  this  rule  that  the  best  carte  lenses  of  the  most  eminent  opticians 
are  made  expressly  longer  in  the  focus  than  might  seem  absolutely 
necessary,  so  that,  when  taking  a  picture  of  the  size  intended  to  be 
covered  by  such  a  lens,  it  will  be  imperative  to  place  the  sitter  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  camera.  A  carte  portrait  taken  under 
such  circumstances  is  harmonious  and  pleasing.  Owing  to  the 
distance  of  the  point  of  sight,  the  several  planes  of  the  image — such 
as  the  nose,  eyes,  ears,  knees,  and  body — possess  practically  an  equal 
degree  of  sharpness;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  portions  of  the 
figure  nearest  to  the  camera  are  not  seen  represented  on  a  larger 
scale  than  would  be  the  case  where  a  lens  of  short  focus  pushed  close 
to  the  sitter  is  used.  And  yet  the  very  antithesis  of  all  this  occurs 
when  taking  a  head  of  life  size  direct.  It  is  an  optical  necessity  that 
the  lens  shall  be  precisely  the  same  distance  from  the  face  of  the 
sitter  as  it  is  from  the  focussing-screen ;  and  hence,  in  consequence 
of  this  proximity  of  the  point  of  sight,  the  face  must  necessarily  be 
much  more  distorted  than  if  the  point  of  sight  were  at  a  greater 
distance.  Such  prominent  portions  as  the  nose  will  be  delineated 
on  a  more  exaggerated  scale  than  the  ears,  or,  indeed,  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  figure  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  lens. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  people  in  former  days  so  frequently  raised 
an  outcry  against  photographers  for  representing  them  with  larger 
hands  and  more  ample  knees  than  they  desired  to  claim.  Nay, 
sometimes  one  hand  was  Brobdignagian,  while  the  other  was  quite 
as  exiguous — this  disparity  arising  solely  from  the  use  of  a  lens 
which  necessitated  the  selection  of  a  too  approximate  standpoint  in 
order  to  obtain  a  picture  of  larger  size  than  should  have  been 
attempted.  And  this  is  what  is  done  in  the  endeavour  to  take  life- 
size  heads  direct.  If  ten  feet  be  assumed  as  the  minimum  distance 


from  the  Sitter  at  which  the  camera  is  to  be  placed,  in  order  to  secure 
correct  drawings — or,  in  other  words,  harmonious  perspective — this 
renders  indispensable  the  use  of  a  lens  that  has  a  solar  focus  of  five 
feet,  and  a  camera  ten  feet  in  length. 

In  order  that  the  exposure  should  not  be  rendered  unduly  long  a 
lens  of  large  aperture  must  be  used ;  but  this,  while  shortening  the 
time  of  sitting,  carries  with  it  the  serious  inconvenience  of  having 
only  one  part  of  the  picture  sharp  with  the  certainty  of  indistinct¬ 
ness  in  the  other  portions.  AVe  might  point  to  an  uncatalogued 
portrait  in  the  exhibition,  by  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Hull,  as  one  of  several 
examples  of  this  serious  inequality  in  the  definition  ;  and  we  mention 
it  because  Mr.  Cooper  informs  us  that  it  received  an  exposure  of  three 
minutes.  It  is  true  that  by  “  stopping  down  ”  the  lens  still  farther 
the  hair  depicted  in  the  picture  alluded  to  might  have  been  rendered 
sufficiently  sharp  to  be  suggestive,  at  least,  of  hair ;  but  this  must 
have  been  secured  at  the  cost  of  a  seriously-prolonged  sitting. 

While  referring  to  lenses  for  the  production  of  large  heads,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  some  of  the  finest  pictures  of  this  class  (by 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley)  in  the  exhibition  have  been  taken  with  a 
single  combination  landscape  lens  of  about  thirty  inches  solar  focus, 
with  a  stop  of  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  conjugate  focus  of  this 
lens  when  thus  used  was,  therefore,  about  five  feet ;  and  it  says  much 
in  favour  of  the  emulsion  process  employed  by  that  gentleman 
when  we  are  able  to  record  an  exposure  of  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  seconds  as  being  all  that  is  required  in  a  favourable  light  to 
produce  heads  which,  as  regards  sharpness  and  depth  of  definition, 
are  really  most  excellent.  When  upwards  of  a  year  ago  we  an¬ 
nounced  the  intention  of  Mr.  Crawshay  to  offer  prizes  for  large 
heads,  we  directed  attention  to  the  special  advantages  of  using  single 
lenses  for  this  purpose  ;  these  advantages  we  shall  not  here  reca¬ 
pitulate,  but  merely  refer  the  reader  to  our  volume  of  last  year. 

All  the  disadvantages  and  drawbacks  inherent  in  the  production  of 
direct  life-size  heads  disappear  when  enlargements  are  pitted  against 
that  system.  In  respect  of  drawing  the  projection  is  more  perfect, 
for  the  point  of  sight  is  further  removed  from  the  sitter  than  in  the 
other  case;  hence,  also,  the  several  planes  of  the  picture  possess 
more  equality  of  sharpness,  owing  to  the  far  greater  relative  distance 
at  which  the  lens  is  removed  from  the  sitter.  With  regard  to  rapidity, 
or  shortness  of  exposure,  the  small  picture  may  be  taken  in  one  or 
two  seconds,  and  hence  expression  is  secured.  Again:  the  spoiling 
of  a  carte  negative  by  the  moving  of  the  sitter  or  the  unsatisfactory 
character  of  the  expression  is  a  trivial  matter  compared  with  the 
spoiling  of  a  negative  of  twenty  or  thirty  inches  in  dimensions,  and 
which  is  obtained  by  taxing  the  powers  of  endurance  of  the  sitter  to 
a  severe  extent.  When  to  all  this  we  add  that  the  pictures  in  the 
exhibition  prove  to  a  demonstration  that  enlarged  life-size  heads  are 
not  merely  more  harmonious  than  those  taken  direct,  but  are  certainly 
sharper,  it  will  be  couceded  that  we  have  made  out  a  strong  case  in 
favour  of  enlargements. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  even  among  those  who  have  exhibited 
heads  of  the  largest  dimensions  few,  if  any,  seem  to  like  them  ; 
while  by  the  outer  public  they  are  summarily  voted  to  be  a  species 
of  “  monstrosity.”  Last  year  a  well-meaning  tyro  sought  to  secure 
public  commendation  by  the  display  of  a  photograph  of  a  human 
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eye  of  life-size,  or  nearly  so;  but  it  only  elicited  ridicule.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  mere  size,  irrespective  of  artistic  merit,  be  the  artistic  goal  to 
be  aimed  at,  there  is  no  reason  why  photographers  should  not 
aspire  to  the  life-size  productions,  not  only  of  faces,  but  of  hands 
and  feet. 


CLEANING  PRINTING  BATHS. 

So  many  plans  for  cleaning  old  printing  baths  have  been  proposed 
it  would  scarcely  be  reasonable  to  expect  any  novelty  in  the 
treatment  to  be  recommended ;  but,  since  some  of  our  correspondents 
appear  disposed  to  old  methods  of  cleaning  with  kaolin  and  similar 
bodies,  it  seems  desirable  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  one  or  two  much 
less  wasteful  and  equally  satisfactory  processes  by  which  the  desired 
end  may  be  attained. 

The  process  which  we  have  ourselves  employed  with  great  advan¬ 
tage  is  the  permanganate  method ;  but  a  friend  of  ours  who  has  had 
very  large  experience  in  treating  baths — in  fact  as  regards  quantity 
much  larger  experience  than  we  have  had  in  this  particular  direc¬ 
tion — recommends  very  strongly  the  carbonate  of  soda  process  as  being 
effective  and  very  economical.  Under  these  circumstances  we  slial] 
say  a  few  words  about  botli  methods. 

The  permanganate  treatment  is  exceedingly  simple.  We  take  a 
discoloured  bath,  and  render  it  neutral  by  the  addition  of  carbonate 
of  soda  solution  until  a  slight  permanent  precipitate  is  produced, 
and  then  add  a  small  quantity  of  Condy’s  solution  of  the  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potash.  The  quantity  added  is  not  very  material,  but  we 
may  employ,  as  a  rule,  about  a  drachm  of  the  Condy  liquid  in  the 
treatment  of  each  pint  of  bath.  However  much  discoloured  the  liquid 
may  be  this  amount  is  nearly  always  sufficient. 

The  bath  is  well  shaken  with  the  decolouriser,  and  then  allowed 
to  stand  in  a  warm  place  for  an  hour  or  so.  A  precipitate  speedily 
forms,  consisting  in  great  part  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  permanganate  by  the  organic  matter 
in  solution  ;  at  the  same  time  alkali  is  set  free,  and  this,  of  course, 
precipitates  some  oxide  of  silver,  which  falls  with  the  peroxide, 
and  the  two  in  precipitating  carry  down  all  the  colouring  matter 
not  previously  removed  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  permanganate, 
and  a  clear,  bright  liquid  is  left.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
filtration  is  desirable  for  the  removal  of  the  deposited  matter,  though 
some  prefer  to  leave  the  bath  to  stand,  and  then  draw  off  the 
clear  liquid.  The  result  in  either  case  is  eminently  satis¬ 
factory. 

If  the  amount  of  permanganate  employed  happen  to  be  much  in 
excess  of  that  necessarily  added,  the  additional  quantity  would  tinge 
the  liquid  pink,  and  seriously  discolour  any  paper  floated  upon  it; 
but  this  tint  is  fortunately  removed  with  the  greatest  ease  by  the 
iiltration  of  the  liquid.  The  filter  paper  decomposes  the  permanga- 
nate  rapidly  and  removes  it  from  the  liquid,  the  latter  passing 
through  the  paper  bright  and  clear. 

We  now  come  to  the  carbonate  process.  This  consists  in  the 
addition  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  by 
double  decomposition  a  very  sensible  precipitate  of  carbonate  of 
silver,  and  this  substance  in  falling  carries  with  it  the  organic  impu- 
nlies.  The  precipitate  easily  subsides,  and  leaves  a  clear  and 
colourless  supernatant  liquid. 

Our  friend  considers  that  the  most  economical  plan  is  to  avoid 
filtration,  and  simply  draw  off  the  clear  bath  from  the  deposit.  This 
may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  the  case  when  the  deposit  is  added  again 
to  a  discoloured  bath  in  a  new  operation;  but  we  should  prefer 
a  rapid  filtration,  as  the  addition  of  the  residue  to  a  bad  bath  only 
tends  to  injure  the  latter  by  the  addition  of  soluble  products  of 
decomposition  of  the  organic  portion  of  the  precipitate  not  after¬ 
wards  easily  removed  by  the  silver  treatment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  carbonate  method  is  a  good  and 
efiectivo  process,  and  far  superior,  on  the  grounds  of  convenience 
find  economy  of  time  and  material,  over  the  old  kaolin  treatment; 
\\c,  therefore,  should  hope  that  our  readers  will  not  be  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  burning  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  in  order 
to  obtain  the  china  clay  in  the  ashes,  because  they  have  a  more 


simple  method  at  hand,  the  only  requisite  being  “  washing  soda  "—a 
substance,  we  need  scarcely  say,  which  is  everywhere  obtainable  at 
an  infinitesimal  cost. 


A  TECHNICAL  EXHIBITION. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  chairman  at  the  recent  Technical 
Exhibition  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  should  have 
allowed  so  much  time  to  be  wasted  over  matters  entirely  foreign 
to  the  objects  of  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  referred  to  was  purely  and  simply  intended  as 
an  exhibition  of  objects,  materials,  and  the  result  of  processes 
calculated  to  prove  of  interest  and  value  to  gentlemen  who,  from 
residing  at  a  distance  from  the  metropolis,  are  naturally  anxious  to 
see  the  results  and  hear  the  details  of  “  what  is  going  on  ”  among 
their  London  brethren ;  or  who,  in  turn,  can  reciprocate  this  feeling, 
and  show  to  their  metropolitan  brethren  what  they  consider  will 
prove  interesting  to  them.  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  put  the  matter  in  its 
true  light  when  he  stated  that  it  was  never  intended  that  such 
meetings  were  to  be  used  as  mediums  for  chanting  the  praises  of 
undivulged  nostrums,  the  nature  of  each  of  which  was  carefully 
guarded  as  a  secret.  This  is  true.  No  possible  objection  can  be 
taken  to  a  photographer  merely  showing  a  result  obtained  by  a 
process  he  does  not  feel  at  liberty  to  publish ;  but  with  the  exhibition 
of  the  article,  and  such  explanations  short  of  a  puffing  advertisement 
as  he  may  choose  to  give,  there  the  matter  should  terminate.  We 
trust  that  the  committee  will,  in  the  interests  of  their  visitors,  adopt 
on  a  similar  future  occasion  such  precautions  as  shall  prevent  the 
time  of  the  meeting  from  being  wasted  by  discussions  on  the  merits 
of  processes  the  character  of  which  it  is  not  intended  should  be 
made  public. 

But  it  was  equally  a  mistake  of  the  committee  to  allow  one  of  their 
number  commercially  interested  in  the  question  to  introduce  a 
discussion  upon  enlargements,  or,  indeed,  upon  any  branch  of  art. 
The  meeting  was  called  for  a  definite  purpose,  namely,  that  of  a 
technical  exhibition ;  and  certainly  at  such  a  meeting  the  subject  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  particular  pictures  should  have  found  no  place. 
A  grievance  felt  by  many  who  were  present  was  tersely  expressed  by 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  who  said  that  he  had  come  there  to  learn 
something  about  photography  and  not  about  art.  Art  discussion  is 
well  enough  at  the  proper  time;  but  it  was  entirely  out  of  place  at  the 
meeting  in  question,  and  should  have  been  prevented  by  the  chairman. 

The  result  of  the  advertising  of  nostrums  and  the  squabbling  upon 
art  was  that  of  a  considerable  number  of  objects  of  real  technical 
interest  brought  for  exhibition  and  explanation  comparatively  few 
were  shown,  although  the  duration  of  the  meeting  was  extended 
to  within  a  few  minutes  of  eleven  o’clock.  The  remedy  for  this  is  to 
insist  that  everything  to  be  shown  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
Secretary  or  some  other  member  of  the  committee  for  exhibition, 
unless  the  exhibitor  is  a  gentleman  known  to  the  committee  as 
one  not  likely  to  frustrate  the  object  of  these  meetings. 

- - 

FERRANTI-TURNER  PORTRAITS. 

Not  the  least  beautiful  or  interesting  of  the  many  very  valuable 
objects  exhibited  at  the  Technical  Exhibition  of  the  South  Lon¬ 
don  Photographic  Society  last  week  were  three  exquisitely -finished 
enlargements  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ferranti,  of  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Ferranti,  as  we  stated  at  page  431  of  our  present  volume,  has, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Turner,  obtained  a  patent  for  finishing  pic¬ 
tures  in  a  peculiar  manner.  When  reading  the  specification  we  were 
somewhat  uncertain  as  to  the  kind  of  effect  likely  to  be  produced  by 
the  treatment  there  described ;  and  when  we  were  recently  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  on  our  return  from  the  Bradford  meeting  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation,  we  resolved  to  examine  specimens  of  the  process.  The  exi¬ 
gencies  of  railway  travelling,  however,  only  permitted  us  to  bestow 
a  very  hasty  glance  at  the  specimens  in  Mr.  Ferranti’s  show-case; 
but  from  even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  pictures  we  were 
charmed  with  the  results  secured  by  that  gentleman.  As  Mr. 
Ferranti  has  now  publicly  introduced  his  pictures  we  may  recapitu- 
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late  very  briefly  what  we  previously  said  in  giving  a  description  of 
the  process  by  which  these  pictures  are  finished. 

We  commence  by  stating  that  Mr.  Ferranti  employs  autotype 
carbon  enlargements  exclusively  in  his  own  practice  ;  hence  stability 
is  ensured  at  the  outset.  The  effect  sought  to  be  obtained  in  finish¬ 
ing  the  picture  is  the  giving  of  a  dull,  retiring,  aerial  appearance 
to  the  background,  and  greater  brilliancy  to  the  figure.  Little  or 
nothing  need  be  done  to  the  face  beyond  touching  out  any  blots  or 
defects,  if  such  exist,  and  softening  the  rugosities  frequently  found 
in  connection  with  even  the  most  excellent  enlargements. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  mount  and  roll  the  print,  which  is  then 
treated  with  ox-gall.  When  partially  dry,  soft  French  crayons  are 
applied  by  means  of  rubbing  with  the  fingers.  Any  portion  may  be 
rendered  darker  or  lighter  at  will  by  the  selection  of  the  proper  kind 
of  crayon.  When  the  background  is  finished,  the  deep  shadows  of 
the  face  and  drapery  are  glazed  with  albumen,  gum,  or  any  other 
substance  that  will  leave  a  glossy  surface.  The  leading  idea  in  these 
pictures  is  the  production  of  a  dead  ground  with  a  glazed  figure,  the 
intention  being  to  confer  a  greater  degree  of  vigour  and  boldness 
than  could  otherwise  be  secured. 

Mr.  Ferranti’s  pictures  at  the  exhibition  of  the  South  London 
Photographic  Society  formed  the  subject  of  hearty  commendation, 
on  account  of  their  beauty  and  artistic  effect.  It  is,  we  understand, 
the  intention  of  Mr.  Ferranti  to  place  his  process — of  which  we  have 
given  a  mere  outline — at  the  disposal  of  photographers  on  terms 
which  are  to  be  duly  announced  in  our  advertising  pages.  That 
these  Ferranti-Turner  portraits  will  be  most  favourably  received  by 
the  profession  we  entertain  no  doubt. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

[Second  Notice.] 

It  is  desirable  that,  before  noticing  the  contributions  of  British  artists? 
the  works  of  European  and  American  photographers  should  claim 
precedence. 

And  first  of  all  let  us  accord  a  hearty  welcome  to  a  firm  as  well 
known  in  this  country  as  it  is  in  America  ;  we  mean  that  of  Messrs. 
E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony  and  Co.,  of  New  York — a  firm  which,  although 
young  so  far  as  mere  years  are  concerned  (seeing  that  it  has  only 
recently  entered  upon  its  fourth  decade),  is  yet  as  old  as  it  can 
possibly  be,  finding  as  we  do  that  it  dates  from  the  introduction  of 
photography  in  1843.  This  establishment  is  so  colossal  in  its  extent 
and  ramifications  as  to  occupy  forty  thousand  square  feet  of  floor  room ; 
and  its  industries  are  so  numerous  and  varied  as  to  necessitate  the 
services  of  two  hundred  skilled  workpeople  and  forty  warehousemen. 
We  are  glad  to  see  so  eminent  a  firm  contributing  to  our  annual 
collection  of  pictures,  knowing  what  personal  power  they  possess  in 
securing  American  representation ;  for  much  is  gained  in  many 
ways  by  the  international  advances  towards  each  other  of  two 
great  nations  so  intimately  connected  in  lineage  and  language,  thus 
promoting  the  mutual  interchange  of  whatever  is  exceptional  and 
valuable  in  the  pursuit  of  our  art-science  as  practised  in  both  the 
old  and  new  worlds.  Let  us  hope  that  through  the  friendly  agency 
of  this  the  largest  photographic  firm  in  the  world,  and  through 
the  cordial  services  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Badeau,  the  English  resident 
partner,  American  photography  will  henceforth  be  adequately  repre¬ 
sented  at  our  annual  exhibitions.  It  is  fitting  that  we  should  here 
remind  our  readers  that  the  senior  member  of  this  great  firm, 
Mr.  Edward  Anthony,  has  generously  offered  five  hundred  dollars  in 
prizes  to  be  contested  for  in  February  next ;  and  as  the  artistic 
encounter  is  an  international  one,  we  urge  upon  the  photographers  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  commence  the  preparation  of  such  works  as 
will  enable  our  transatlantic  brethren  to  see  that,  although  the  pro¬ 
gressive  proclivities  of  their  nation  have  secured  for  the  firm  to 
which  we  have  referred  the  only  and  much- valued  “  Medal  of 
Progress”  awarded  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  yet  that  English¬ 
men  will  retaliate  by  wresting  from  our  American  friends,  if  they 
can,  the  munificent  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Edward  Anthony.  We 
should  have  been  pleased  to  see  the  “  Medal  of  Progress  ”  sent 
to  England;  but,  as  the  fates  or  the  jurors  otherwise  decided,  it 


only  remains  for  us  to  congratulate  the  lortunate  recipients  of  this 
coveted  award. 

Messrs.  L.  and  H.  T.  Anthony  and  Co.,  show  a  frame  of  stereo¬ 
scopic  pictures,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  representations  of 
gorgeous  clouds  and  surging  waters— such  clouds  and  water  as  are 
only  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Niagara  Falls,  which  have  pro¬ 
vided  these  able  artists  with  such  magnificent  views  for  the  camera 
to  depict.  To  enjoy  these  pictures  aright  one  should  have  the 
faculty  of  viewing  them  stereoscopically  ;  for  then,  and  not  till  then, 
is  the  real  grandeur  of  these  works  of  art  revealed.  Several 
views  of  the  falls  themselves  are  shown — some  of  them  being  taken 
at  a  considerable  distance,  others  in  closer  proximity  to  the  scenes 
represented.  Some  of  these  pictorial  presentments  are  clear  and 
distinct,  while  others  are  partially  veiled  in  spray  and  mist.  Niagara 
is  certainly  an  institution  in  which  Americans  may  be  excused  for 
taking  a  reasonable  pride.  The  clouds  in  this  collection  of  stereo¬ 
graphs  form  a  valuable  series  of  studies  for  artists,  who  might  waste 
whole  days  in  waiting  until  nature  was  found  in  such  a  happy 
pictorial  mood  as  that  to  be  seen  in  the  works  under  notice.  Perfect 
in  themselves,  these  magnificent  clouds  and  turbulent  waves  are  not 
obtained  at  the  cost  of  sacrificing  the  terrene  surroundings  to  the 
unnatural  shroud  we  too  often  find  in  pictures  of  this  character. 
General  sunniness  of  effect  prevades  these  photographs  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  was  to  be  found  in  the  majority  of  similar  works 
we  have  hitherto  been  called  upon  to  examine  critically. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Starke,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  contributes  several  enlarge¬ 
ments— if  enlargements  they  be— of  life-sized  heads.  Had  the  Craw- 
shay  prize  been  awarded  for  absolutely  untouched  work,  Mr.  Starke's 
chances  of  obtaining  it  must  indeed  have  been  very  imminent,  for 
his  enlargements  are  singularly  perfect.  After  all,  it  is  a  matter  of 
some  doubt  whether  they  may  be,  not  enlargements,  but  direct 
pictures  ;  and,  if  so,  then  the  jurors  should  reconsider  their  decision, 
unless  it  may  have  happened  that  Mr.  Starke’s  pictures  were  placed 
out  of  competition  owing  to  their  being  received  too  late.  The 
pictures  referred  to  are  unmounted  and  uncatalogued.  Some  of 
these  works  are  to  be  found  pinned  upon  the  screens,  and  others  lie 
upon  the  table  at  the  south  end  of  the  hall. 

The  groups  and  genre  pictures  of  Prof.  Karl  Koller  have  made  the 
reputation  of  this  able  photographer.  They  will  impart  to  his 
brother  artists  some  ideas  of  how  scenes  of  home  life  maybe  effectively 
rendered.  Their  inspection  reminds  us  of  the  regretted  absence  of 
Mr.  Diston,  whose  scenes  and  incidents  in  Scottish,  or  at  any  rate 
Fifesliire,  life  aroused  such  interest  in  his  contributions  to  the 
exhibitions  of  the  two  previous  years.  Mr.  Diston's  scenes  of 
Scottish  life  were  printed  from  several  negatives.  The  pictures  of 
Karl  Koller,  illustrative  of  the  costumes,  customs,  manners,  and 
internal  domestic  arrangements  of  the  Roumanians,  appear  to  have 
been  printed  from  one  negative. 

Those  who  desire  to  see  what  may  be  done  in  reoscopic  por¬ 
traiture  should  carefully  examine  the  stereoscope  works  of  Fritz 
Luckhardt.  The  general  exhibition  of  works  of  this  character  would 
speedily  cause  a  stereoscopic  fever  to  pervade  this  country,  and  well 
would  it  be  if  such  were  the  case.  We  have  never  previously  exa¬ 
mined  stereoscopic  portraits  rivalling  the  productions  of  this  artist  in 
naturalness  of  pose  and  true  technical  beauty.  An  elegant  stand  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  containing  half-a-dozen  elaborately-finished 
prints  of  this  class,  shows  the  highest  development  of  this  branch  of 
our  art ;  while  scattered  upon  the  table,  and  mixed  with  the  beautiful 
stereoscopic  series  of  sculptures  by  Mr.  England,  are  to  be  seen  pic¬ 
tures  of  a  similar  kind  uncoloured.  Luckhardt  does  not  confine  his 
exhibit  to  stereoscopic  work ;  for  upon  the  screen  at  the  north  end 
will  be  found  two  portraits  (Nos.  412  aud  413),  about  whole-plate  size, 
quite  as  perfect  as  his  small  works.  A  friend  who  is  familiar 
with  Herr  Luckhardt  informs  us  that  he  has  no  fewer  than 
two  hundred  backgrounds,  most  of  which  are  being  constantly 
used  in  his  studio.  This,  then,  constitutes  the  secret  of  the  great 
variety  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  this  artist.  No  two  pictures 
have  the  same  background  and  accessories. 

Herr  Albert  exhibits  some  large  works,  copies  from  engravings 
and  paintings,  executed  by  the  lichtdruck  process.  If  these  be  not 
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exceptional  examples  of  his  artistic  productions  in  lichtdruck,  then 
English  workers  in  a  similar  direction  have  no  cause  to  be  afraid  of 
being  regarded  as  inferior  to  foreign  “  mechanical  ”  printers. 

We  append  articles  on  the  Exhibition  from  the  Daily  Telegraph  of 
Saturday,  the  25th,  and  from  the  Standard  of  Monday,  the  27th 
instant : — 

TnE  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  attended  the  conversazione  of  this  Associ¬ 
ation,  at  the  gallery  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, ,  and 
who  thus  hacf the  first  opportunity  of  viewing  the  exhibition  which  is 
now  open  to  the  public,  would  no  doubt  concur  in  one  piece  of  testimony, 
to  wit,  that  this  is  about  the  most  pictorial  and  entertaining  of  all  the 
photographic  displays  that  have  been  got  together  in  the  past  twenty 
years”  It  is  pleasant  to  add  that  the  real  scientific  and  workmanlike 
qualities  of  the  contributions  are  in  the  main  no  whit  behind  the  popular 
merit  of  attractiveness  in  subject  and  artistic  arrangement.  The 
Crawshay  prizes  have  brought  out  a  most  energetic  competition,  and 
never  before  have  the  leading  photographers,  amateur  and  professional, 
vied  so  strongly  in  the  production  of  important  as  well  as  striking  works. 
The  first  prize  (£50)  offered  by  Mr.  Robert  Crawshay  for  large  heads 
is  adjudged  to  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  and  the  second  (£25)  to 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley.  Without  questioning  the  decision,  one  may 
say  that  it  must  have  been  no  easy  task  for  the  judges.  There  are  three 
admirable  studies  in  the  collection  put  forward  by  the  accomplished 
photographers  who  go  hand  in  hand,  which  triad  of  portraiture  may 
well  have  claimed  high  honours ;  but  among  the  many  heads  exhibited 
bv  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  there  are  some  which  are  so  supremely 
beautiful  in  modelling  and  gradations  of  tint— as,  for  example,  Lilian, 
Ethel,  My  Ladye's  Page,  In  Maiden  Meditation,  and  Convalescent — that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  assigu  them  a  second  rank.  The  three  which 
met  the  special  approbation  of  the  judges  were,  we  believe,  the  Head  of 
a  Brigand,  Mademoiselle,  and  Lilian.  These  and  one  or  two  others  from 
the  hand  of  the  same  distinguished  amateur  are  of  heroic  rather  than 
merely  life-size.  It  is  understood  that  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  intended 
also  to  compete  for  the  prizes  which  are  given  to  the  best  and  second- 
best  portrait-study  of  dimensions  not  exceeding  fifteen  inches  by  twelve ; 
and  if  such  of  his  pictures  as  come  near  the  Stirrup  Cup  in  vigorous 
tone  and  accurate  detail  had  been  within  the  prescribed  limit,  there  is 
no  doubt  he  would  have  been  a  victor.  As  it  was,  Mr.  Valentine 
Blanchard  very  worthily  took  the  first,  and  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Cherrill  the  second  prize,  for  the  smaller  class  of  heads;  while  the  fifth 
and  last  of  the  Crawshay  prizes,  that  of  £25  for  “enlargements,”  fell, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  over  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard’s  part  in  this 
exhibition  by  merely  recording  his  success  as  a  prize-winner.  At  the 
same  time  the  necessities  of  space  forbid  our  saying  more  of  his  Rebecca 
at  the  Fountain,  and  other  gems,  than  that  they  are  gems,  which  no 
visitor  to  the  gallery  must  overlook.  Mrs.  Cameron's  ambitious  and 
painstaking  studies  would  be  better  for  some  little  clearness  in  shadow, 
so  that  the  darker  side  of  objects  might  be  distinguished  from  the  back¬ 
ground.  Mr.  Robert  Slingsby,  Mr.  Marshall  Wane,  and  Mr.  W.  Gillard 
have  some  very  fine  productions  in  the  class  of  pictorial  portraiture ;  and 
so  has  Mr.  Abel  Lewis,  whose  works,  though  a  little  low  in  tone,  are 
distinguished  by  a  charming  expression.  Of  Mr.  Robert  Crawshay’s 
own  contributions  it  would  be  imposssible  to  speak  too  highly.  His 
small  likeness  of  Sir  William  Grove,  the  judge,  is  a  perfect  piece  of 
work  ;  and  the  larger  head,  entitled  La  Donna,  is  purity  itself — a  calm, 
simple  type  of  loveliness.  Mr.  William  England’s  statuary  is,  as  usual, 
praiseworthy  for  its  delicate  clearness  ;  and  there  is  a  refinement  about 
the  picture  of  the  Albert  Memorial  that  could  not  be  surpassed.  Messrs. 
W.  and  D.  Downey  are  contributors  of  a  few  works  which  are  in  all 
respects  notable,  though  their  meed  of  public  approbation  has  already 
been  assured.  They  are  the  posthumous  portraits  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.,  and  the  living  likenesses  of  his  Majesty  and  the  Empress. 
The  same  artists  show  a  magnificent  carbon  enlargement  of  the  Shah’s 
portrait.  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Company’s  autotypes,  both  in  landscape 
and  in  portraiture,  are  noble  productions  ;  and,  for  minute  finish,  the 
enamels  of  Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Mayland  are  conspicuously  notice¬ 
able.  Tiie  latter  is  perhaps  the  more  fortunate  in  the  variety  of  his 
characteristic  subjects. 

In  landscapes  the  magnificent  handiwork  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
with  Captain  Abney  at  the  front,  is  a  strong  point  of  the  exhibition. 
Tt  is  a  glorious  fact  that  these  fine  specimens  of  photography  have  in 
great  measure  been  produced  by  the  rank  and  file  of  our  Engineer  force  ; 
and  when  we  speak  of  Sapper  Laffeaty  we  name  with  admiring  respect 
a  most  accomplished  photographer.  Mr.  William  Bedford’s  landscapes 
ire  as  fine  as  those  of  his  father’s  doing,  which  have  preceded  them  ;  and 
Mr.  H.  Cooper’s  studies  prove  him  to  be  a  thorough  artist.  There  is  no 
space  h-ft  us  to  speak  as  we  should  avish  to  do  of  the  foreign  representa¬ 
tives  of  photography — such  as  Professor  Karl  Roller  and  Mr.  Fritz 
Luckhardt,  of  Vienna;  Mr.  Charles  Bergamasco,  of  St.  Petersburg; 
Mr.  Albert,  of  Munich;  Mr.  Sebah,  of  Constantinople;  and  Mr.  Thomson, 
of  Nanking.  There  arc  few  absentees  to  regret  this  year,  the  principal 
being  Mr.  R.  Manners  Gordon,  Mr.  F.  C.  Earl,  and  Messrs.  Lock  .and 
Whitfield  if,  indeed,  the  lust  be  not  recognisable  in  the  Woodbury 


Permanent  Printing  Company,  whose  delicate  transparencies  for  lantern 
slides  are  among  the  latest  marvels  of  that  process  which  brings  photo¬ 
graphy  into  alliance  with  engraving.—  Daily  Telegraph. 

The  weather  has  been  far  from  favourable  to  this  institution  since  its 
opening  day  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, 
Pall-mall  East.  The  collection  is  extensive,  yet  there  are  few  examples 
badly  placed  in  the  well-lighted,  spacious  room,  unless  for  very  obvious 
reasons.  It  would  take  long  to  describe  a  lifth  of  the  specimens  con¬ 
spicuously  placed,  but  we  may  cite  a  few  contributions  varied  in  subject 
and  treatment.  The  exhibition  ought  to  prove  popular  for  many  reasons. 
There  are  transcripts  of  places  visited,  and  of  people  we  may  have  met, 
and  costumes  and  fashions  in  variety,  reproduced  in  a  wonderful  matter- 
of-fact  sort  of  way.  Passing  round  the  gallery  we  select  a  few 
specimens  for  special  mention,  not  assuming  that  the  walls  do  not 
exhibit  other  examples  equally  excellent.  Beginning  at  No.  47  wo 
were  struck  by  the  bold  rendering  of  a  young  lady’s  portrait,  called 
A  Study,  by  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  which  is,  in  fact,  an  elaborate 
piece  of  modelling  in  broad  masses  of  light  and  shade  as  effective  as  an 
old  mezzotinto  print  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  We  find  in  No.  95  an 
expressive  likeness  of  Napoleon  III.,  almost  the  most  thoughtful  piece  of 
face-modelling  present.  It  is  by  Messrs.  W.  and  D.  Downey,  who  have 
also  the  portraits  of  the  Empress  Eug4nie,  and  the  Shah  of  Persia 
—  “carbon  enlargements,”  as  they  are  termed. 

Mr.  Marshall  Wane  has  several  elaborately-finished  portraits,  mostly 
in  profile,  from  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  choose.  In  No.  100, 
seen  in  full,  is  a  charmingly  animated  head  of  a  young  lady  looking  out 
of  a  window,  as  if  deeply  interested  in  some  remote  object.  The  dress 
and  ornaments  of  this  photograph  are  treated  cleverly,  as  they  should 
be — that  is,  as  accessories.  The  profile  of  a  lady,  by  the  same  artist 
(103),  is  tenderly  treated,  subdued,  with  an  old  master-like  regard  to 
the  main  object,  the  face.  Here  we  come  upon  a  successful  bit  of  land¬ 
scape,  by  Robinscn  and  Cherrill,  which  gives  us  quite  the  feeling  of  a 
retired  spot. 

“  There  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  a  brook 
That  shows  its  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream." 

Mr.  Crawshay  has  a  number  of  almost  life-sized  heads  of  ladies  with 
charming  names,  as  Trotty,  Lizzie,  Flo,  and  Annie.  These  are  some¬ 
what  carelessly  rendered,  bub  yet  very  forcible,  wanting  only  in  soft 
transitions  to  make  the  comeliness  of  the  sitters  more  evident.  Mr. 
Crawshay’s  portrait  of  Sir  W.  Grove  is  very  expressive. 

Messrs.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird  and  Co.  exhibit  some  wonderful  views 
done  by  their  famous  “autotype  mechanical  process.”  In  one  we  get  a 
noble  prospect  of  the  more  ancient  quarter  of  Old  Rome,  among  ma¬ 
jestic  columns  and  broken  grounds  choked  with  the  rubbish  of  centuries. 
This  is  a  perfect  transcript  of  details  of  a  kind  wholly  interesting. 

A  Quiet  Nook,  like  that  numbered  224,  we  may  find  at  home,  in  late 
autumn,  when  the  intricate  frame-work  of  nature,  which  lies  buried 
beneath  the  weight  of  summer’s  drapery,  is  left  bare  to  the  eye.  Here 
too,  details,  true  as  if  mirrored,  are  before  us.  Architecture  and  land¬ 
scape  seem  equally  in  favour  with  Messrs.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird  and  Co. 
Captain  Abney,  among  others,  has  a  charming  piece  of  landscape,  a 
Woodland  Path,  by  the  heliotype  process.  This  specimen  is  almost  as 
beautiful  as  a  design  by  Ruysdael  or  Hobbima.  In  like  manner  we  may 
speak  in  commendation  of  a  morsel  of  landscape  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Buxton 
— a  view  On  the  Dove,  near  Ilam.  The  tender,  graceful  foliage  droops 
over  the  water,  like  as  in  a  spring  scene  by  Creswick.  Here  we  may 
also  call  attention  to  some  finished,  thoughtful  studies  by  Mrs.  Cameron, 
one  of  the  few  really  artistic  professors  of  photography.  Her  present 
examples,  two,  entitled  respectively  The  Stray  Cupid  and  Gretchen,  are 
beautifully  soft,  without  the  loss  of  force.  They  have  much  of  the  effect 
which  critics  admire  in  Coreggio.  Some  visitors  will  delight  in  Mr.  J. 
C.  Stodart’s  Moonlight  Studies,  which  are  remarkably  vivid.  Mr.  Hud¬ 
son  ha3  a  minute  transcript  of  the  interior  of  The  Conservatory ,  Under- 
mount,  Bonchurch  ;  and  even  more  exquisite  in  its  intricate  variety  of 
leaf  and  blossom  is  A  Study  of  Ferns  and  Flowers,  by  the  same  hand. 
Of  subjects  by  Mr.  Abel  Lewis,  Wailing  to  be  Dressed,  Happiness,  and 
Meditation,  we  prefer  Happiness,  as  shown  in  portraits  of  a  mother  and 
child  playing  with  a  bird.  This  photograph  is  well  sustained,  charming 
in  every  part.  The  faces  are  exquisite.  The  infant  might  pass  for  an  angel. 

On  one  of  the  screens  is  a  case  of  enamels,  by  Mr.  W.  Mayland,  which 
will  afford  great  pleasure  to  those  who  can  put  up  with  a  little  flattery. 
More  realistic  in  the  rendering  is  a  grave  interior  called  The  Painter’s 
Studio,  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Cocking. 

We  may  likewise  call  attention  to  a  series  of  photographs  by  Karl 
Roller,  mostly  bits  of  portraiture  of  the  people  of  Rou  mania,  their  habits, 
manners,  and  customs ;  and  custumes,  furniture,  and  decorative  objectc, 
much  treasured  by  the  various  classes  of  people  portrayed.  On  the  whole 
the  collection  is  full  of  interest  for  everybody.  The  specimens  may  not 
indicate  any  very  remarkable  improvements  of  late  in  the  art  of  photo¬ 
graphy  ;  but  the  subjects  of  the  specimens  in  their  variety,  and  moreover 
in  their  excellent  treatment  generally,  cannot  fail  to  repay  a  long  and 
patient  study. — Standard. 

We  are  much  gratified  to  learn  from  Saunders's  News-Letter  (Dublin' 
that  our  esteemed  friend  and  colleague,  Dr.  J.  Emerson  Reynolds* 
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Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  has 
been  elected  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
in  the  room  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Barker.  No  man  could  possibly 
fill  this  responsible  position  more  worthily  than  Professor  Reynolds, 
whose  editorial  connection  with  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  has  been  of  twelve  years’  standing.  We  congratulate  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  on  the  selection  they  have  made. 

- « - 

DUST  UPON  MOIST  PLATES. 

Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  has  done  well  to  raise  the  question  of 
dust  in  connection  with  the  mode  of  preparing  moist  plates.  He 
says  that  in  bringing  the  moist  process  forward  I  have  not  noticed 
this  “  nuisance  of  dust.”  That  is  true  enough  ;  and  therefore,  as  the 
champion  of  that  process  until  some  better  man  takes  up  the  cudgels 
in  its  defence,  I  feel  called  on  to  say  a  word  or  two  which  I  trust 
may  tend  in  some  degree  to  lay  this  importunate  dust. 

In  my  own  experience  moist  plates  have  been  found  more  free 
from  dust-specks  than  either  dry  plates  or  common  wet  ones.  They 
are,  in  fact,  the  cleanest  of  any  plates  that  I  am  at  present  able 
to  prepare;  and,  so  far  from  dust  being  an  objection  to  this  process, 
I  find  it  the  one  by  which  you  may  best  avoid  dust  upon  your  plates. 

However  odd  this  statement  may  appear  to  be  at  first  sight,  I  will 
endeavour  to  prove  it  by  describing  the  means  which  I  employ  for 
avoiding  dust  in  preparing  moist  plates— comparing  at  the  same 
time  the  liability  of  these  plates  to  dust  with  other  kinds  of  plates, 
both  wet  and  dry. 

In  the  first  place,  moist  plates  require  no  preliminary  coating,  and 
are,  therefore,  free  from  this  source  both  of  dust  and  specks.  I  venture 
to  say  that  every  additional  film  which  is  spread  upon  a  plate  is 
liable  to  its  own  special  crop  of  specks ;  therefore  moist  plates  have 
the  advantage  over  dry  ones  to  begin  with.  You  cannot  pour  a 
preliminary  coating  of  albumen  over  a  plate  and  then  set  it  up  to 
dry  without  the  risk  of  its  contracting  dust. 

Next  we  come  to  the  exciting  and  washing.  Particles  in  the 
nitrate  bath  which  stick  to  a  common  wet  film,  and  produce  spots 
and  comets,  are  washed  off  in  preparing  a  moist  film,  and  leave  no 
trace.  Both  dry  and  moist  plates  have  an  advantage  over  common 
wet  ones  in  this  respect.  A  washed  film  must  surely  be  the  cleanest 
from  specks. 

Next  we  come  to  the  draining  and  drying.  A  moist  film  merely 
requires  draining;  but  a  dry  film  must  be  dried  as  well  as  drained. 
This  drying  is  sometimes  done  by  setting  up  the  plates  upon  a  shelf 
in  a  room  quite  unprotected  from  dust,  in  which  case  they  remain 
for  hours  in  a  moist  state  liable  to  contract  it.  Otherwise  they  are 
put  into  a  drying  box,  which  must  needs  be  dry,  and  therefore  more 
or  less  dusty.  But  moist  plates — which  only  require  to  be  drained, 
and  not  dried — may  be  put  into  a  damp  box,  with  the  lid  closely 
shut  and  no  ventilation,  so  that  there  will  be  much  less  chance  of 
dust  flying  about  in  it.  Besides  which,  draining  only  occupies  ten 
minutes,  whilst  complete  drying  may  be  the  work  of  hours. 

My  own  practice  consists  in  using  a  wooden  draining-box,  fitted 
with  an  inverted  tray  for  a  lid,  which  goes  on  rather  tightly.  This 
box  and  tray  I  wash  out  with  water  immediately  before  putting  the 
plates  into  it,  so  that  all  dust  in  it  is  effectually  laid. 

So  far  as  we  have  gone,  therefore,  moist  plates  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  over  dry  ones,  as  regards  freedom  from  dust. 

It  now  remains  to  put  the  plates  into  the  dark  slides.  For  moist 
plates  these  may  be  wiped  thoroughly  with  a  damp  cloth,  and  the 
plates  put  into  them  whilst  still  damp  ;  but  for  a  dry  plate  the 
dark  slide  should  be  perfectly  dry.  Here,  again,  moist  plates  have 
the  advantage. 

So  long  as  the  plates  remain  in  the  dark  slide  we  may  assume 
that  they  are  entirely  screened  from  dust;  for  if  dust  can  get  into  the 
slide,  that  is  the  fault  of  the  cabinet  work. 

On  raising  the  shutter  all  kinds  of  plates  are  equally  exposed  to 
dust  within  the  camera,  which,  by  sticking  to  the  film,  obstructs  the 
light,  and  produces  white  specks.  In  the  case  oi  a  common  net 
plate  these  dust  particles  remain  during  the  development,  and  pio- 
duee  spots  with  tails;  but  in  the  case  of  a  moist  film  they  aie 
washed  off  before  development.  In  the  case  of  a  dry  film  they 
have  the  same  chance  of  being  washed  off. 

Now  we  have  gone  through  the  whole  process,  and  I  hope  I  have 
proved  that  dust  is  not  the  formidable  bugbear  in  moist  plates  that 
Colonel  Wortley  has  tried  to  make  it  appear  to  be. 

But  he  may  say  that  dust  may  be  blown  off,  or  brushed  off,  a  dry 
film  before  putting  it  into  the  dark  slide.  This  I  cannot  admit,  for 
ail  dust  which  a  dry  film  may  contract  whilst  drying  will  become 


firmly  imbedded  in  it.  It  is  only  such  dust  as  may  fall  upon  the 
film  after  it  is  dry  which  can  be  brushed  off. 

As  tor  blowing  dust  off  a  dry  film  with  the  mouth,  that  I  regard 
as  almost  equivalent  to  sneezing  over  it. 

One  of  my  chief  sources  of  annoyance  with  dry'  plates  has  been 
the  myriad  of  dust  specks  with  which  they  are  commonly  covered. 
The  only  dry-plate  negatives  which  I  have  ever  seen  that  were  not 
abundantly  peppered  with  spots  from  this  source  were  Mr.  Gordon’s, 
and  some  which  I  have  developed  lately  upon  Mr.  Mawdsley’s  dry 
plates.  Half-a-dozen,  or  more,  of  these  last  negatives  are  as  free  from 
specks  and  comets  as  any  of  Mr.  Gordon’s — which  is  saying  a  great 
deal — and  I  hope  to  send  them  one  day  to  our  Editors  to  report 
upon,  for  they  are  really  marvels  of  cleanliness  in  the  mode  of 
preparation. 

Mr.  Gordon,  it  will  be  remembered,  fitted  up  a  cellar  for  hi?  dark 
room,  and  prepared  his  dry  plates  in  it  during  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  was  asleep.  Mr.  Mawdsley 
also  works  in  a  room  in  the  basement. 

Now,  that  Colonel  Wortley  has  started  this  subject  of  dust,  and 
that  I  have  had  my  humble  say  about  it,  I  hope  others  will  take  the 
matter  up  and  give  us  their  own  peculiar  methods  of  laying  the 
dust— stating  their  reasons,  however,  and  not  contenting  themselves 
with  mere  assertions. 

If  dust  be  really  likely  to  be  a  fatal  enemy  to  all  progress  in  our 
art,  by  interfering  with  the  use  of  moist  plates  which  will  keep  for 
many  hours,  or  even  days,  without  losing  their  original  sensitive¬ 
ness,  let  us  all  lay  our  heads  together  at  once,  and  strive  to  get 
rid  of  it. 

But,  surely,  the  absence  of  a  preliminary  coating,  the  mere  drain¬ 
ing  of  the  plate  in  a  damp  air-tight  box,  the  damp  wipe-out  of  the 
dark  slide,  and  the  thorough  washing  which  the  moist  film  receives 
after  exciting  and  also  before  developing  it,  together  with  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  dust  becoming  imbedded  in  it  permanently  by  its 
drying  with  the  dust  on  it — surely  all  these  features  of  the  moist 
process,  combined,  ought  to  render  a  moist  plate  the  cleanest  of  the 
clean ;  for  no  other  plates  have  equal  advantages  in  their  mode  of 
preparation. 

Colonel  Wortley  draws  a  distinction  between  moist  plates  for  the 
studio  and  moist  ones  for  landscape  work;  but  what  difference  can 
it  possibly  make,  as  regards  dust,  whether  the  dark  slide,  with  the 
moist  plate  in  it,  be  left  in  the  studio  or  be  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of 
Macintosh  cloth  and  conveyed  into  the  country  ?  It  could  only 
contract  dust  from  within  the  camera  when  the  slide  is  drawn  up; 
but  so  could  a  common  wet  plate  under  the  same  circumstances. 

Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


A  YEAR’S  WORK  AT  THE  SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

[A  communication  to  the  visitors  at  the  Technical  Exhibition  of  the  Society.] 
The  Committee  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  having 
requested  me  to  present  in  a  very  condensed  form  &  resume  of  the 
transactions  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year  I  willingly  do  so, 
and,  without  further  preface,  ask  you  to  step  back  with  me  to  the 
last  month  of  1872,  when  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  showed  a  variety  of 
enlargements  with  backgrounds  stippled  a  la  Vauderweyde,  finished, 
however,  without  the  aid  of  pumice  or  other  gritty  powder,  lhero 
is  no  secret  in  the  method  then  adopted,  as  it  has  been  lieen  com¬ 
municated  by  Mr.  Edwards.  .  .  , 

Mr.  Tunny’s  description  of  a  method  of  painting  a  graduated 
background— not  the  background  of  a  portrait  in.  this  case— was 
received  with  interest.  I  merely  remind  you  that  the  pigments,  alter 
being  mixed  with  glue,  dried,  and  re-pulverised,  are  applied  by  means 
of  a  dabber  to  the  fabric  of  which  the  background  is  composed,  and 
which  has  been  previously  coated  with  size.  The  process  is  analo¬ 
gous  to  that  of  applying  powder  colours  to  a  glass  positive,  urn 
pimnent  being  fixed  by  damping  the  other  side  of  the  clot  i. 

Mr.  Croughton  subsequently  read  a  paper  on  backgrounds,  treat¬ 
ing  the  subject  aesthetically  rather  than  mechanically.  He  showed 
how  the  light  and  shade  should  be  arranged  on  the  background  so  as 
to  form  a  harmonious  contrast  to  that  of  the  sitter;  and  lie  described 
a  method  of  making  a  vignette  background.  A  portion  of  a  bail  ,,r 
pipeclay  is  mixed  with  vegetable  black  in  three  different  grades  <>t 
colour/  and.  when  dry,  these  are  rubbed  over  unbleached  calico  m 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  graduated  effect,  the  different  tlIlt3 
being  blended  together  by  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

The  sciopticon  formed  the  subject  of  one  evening  s  entertainment-. 
This  is  a  magic  lantern  of  American •  origin  which  has  been 
recently  introduced  into  this  country  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  by  whom 
it  has  'been  improved  in  construction.  A  specimen  of  the  mstru- 
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ment  is  now  upon  the  table.  The  difference  between  the  sciopticon 
and  the  English  lantern  is  rather  less  an  optical  than  a  mechanical 
one — that  is  to  say,  the  lamp,  which  is  a  paraffine  one,  is  of  an 
entirely  different  construction  from  any  hitherto  employed  in  this 
country;  and,  from  the  lamp  forming  the  body  of  the  instrument, 
very  great  economy  of  space  is  the  result.  The  elegant  appearance 
of  the  sciopticon  is  also  greatly  in  its  favour.  The  lenses  and  con¬ 
densers  are  similar  to  those  used  in  the  best  English  lanterns. 

The  production  of  enlarged  negatives  is  a  topic  possessing  at  all 
times  great  interest  for  photographers.  This  subject  was  brought 
prominently  forward  at  one  of  the  meetings  by  Mr.  Foxlee,  who 
described  several  methods  by  which  such  enlarged  negatives  might 
be  made.  Among  these  were  the  following: — The  plate  is  coated 
with  collodion,  immersed  in  the  silver  bath,  and  then  exposed  to 
feeble  light  for  two  or  three  seconds.  It  is  now  washed  with  water, 
followed°by  solutions  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium,  after  which 
it  is  ready  for  exposure  in  the  enlarging  camera  or  lantern.  The 
subsequent  operations  are  obvious.  The  point,  however,  lies  in  this — 
that  the  developed  image  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  cliche ;  for 
instance,  exposure  to  a  negative  produces  a  negative,  a  transparency 
producing  a  transparency.  Hence  an  enlarged  negative  is  obtained 
by  one  operation.  Another  method  described  was  the  making  of  an 
enlarged  transparency,  which,  after  having  been  worked  upon,  where 
necessary,  was  used  in  the  production,  by  contact  printing,  of  a  nega¬ 
tive  the  same  size.  A  negative  then  shown,  and  which  will  also  be 
exhibited  this  evening,  was  printed  on  carbon  tissue,  which  was 
developed  on  the  glass  on  which  it  now  remains.  The  former  of 
these  methods  of  producing  enlarged  negatives  was  thought  to  pos¬ 
sess  considerable  interest. 

Still  following  up  the  subject  of  enlargements,  another  evening  was 
devoted  to  their  consideration,  the  special  mode  of  producing  them 
being  the  transferring  of  collodion  films.  Mr.  Morgan  described  the 
method  by  which  he  had  produced  the  specimens  he  exhibited. 
Summarised,  the  process  is  the  following: — A  transparency  is  toned 
with  gold,  and  coated  with  a  solution  of  gelatine  and  chrome-alum ; 
after  being  allowed  to  become  dry,  it  is  sponged  with  water  and  placed 
in  contact  with  transfer  paper,  on  which  it  is  removed,  and  which 
becomes  its  final  support. 

Much  mechanical  ingenuity  has  been  expended  by  photographers 
of  the  peripatetic  class  in  the  laudable  endeavour  to  render  their 
apparatus  as  portable  as  possible ;  and  among  those  who  have  done 
so  some  of  the  members  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society 
occupy  a  prominent  position.  One  of  the  meetings  of  the  Society  was 
made  memorable  by  the  display  of  many  highly  successful  efforts  in 
this  direction.  Among  these  Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  exhibited  a  kind 
of  multum-in-purvo  operating-box  or  tent-camera,  admirably  adapted 
lor  the  use  for  which  it  was  intended ;  and  Mr.  Howard  showed  and 
explained  a  tent  very  well  adapted  for  working  the  wet  process  in 
the  field,  although  so  diminutive  in  dimensions  as  to  be  carried  with 
lacility  in  the  coat  pocket.  Mr.  Howard’s  tent  will  be  exhibited  by 
that  gentleman.  Portable  or  improved  apparatus  of  other  kinds  have 
also  been  shown  by  Mr.  Stillman,  Mr.  Hunter,  and  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Professional  photographers  are  now  and  then  called  upon  to  por¬ 
tray  sitters  and  subjects  they  would  rather  prefer  to  be  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  But  there  are  more  annoying  clients  than  even 
babies  and  fastidious  ladies — a  fact  which  was  graphically  illustrated 
by  Mr.  York,  who  communicated  to  the  Society  his  numerous  adven¬ 
tures  when  photographing  the  various  denizens  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  Our  fellow-member  has,  by  his  zoological  series,  rendered 
important  service  to  the  cause  of  education.  A  camera  of  peculiar 
construction  was  devised  and  produced  for  the  special  benefit  of 
the  lions  and  tigers  and  their  quadrupal  friends.  The  leading  idea 
in  this  instrument  was  an  extra  lens  and  camera  placed  adjacent  to 
the  two  acting  ones,  and  so  arranged  that  any  alteration  of  the  focus 
of  one  affected  all.  One,  therefore,  was  relegated  to  the  duty  of 
acting  as  a  finder,  and  when  the  “  subject  ”  was  seen  to  have  assumed 
a  good  position,  by  a  secret  trigger-movement  the  other  two  lenses 
of  the  acting  camera  were  instantaneously  uncovered  and  the  picture 
taken,  the  object  of  attention  being  all  the  while  unaware  of  the 
introspective  observation  of  the  photographer.  To  this  is  attri¬ 
butable  the  success  of  Mr.  York’s  pictures  of  the  animals  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens. 

1  lie  improvement  of  the  nitrate  hath  !  What  follower  of  our  art- 
science  does  not  prick  up  his  ears  at  the  bare  idea?  Believing  that 
tiio  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  some  shape  or  other,  had  much  to 
do  with  the  evils  that  afflict  photographic  operators,  Mr.  A.  L. 
Henderson  was  led  to  try  the  effect  of  an  addition  of  nitrate  of 
baryta  to  the  nitrate  of  silver.  By  this  addition  numerous  pre¬ 
existing  evils  of  the  fog  and  pinhole  genus  were  eradicated,  while 
grei.tjr  rapidity  was  secured.  As  respects  the  solvent  action  upon 


iodide  of  silver,  the  barytic  salt  acts  in  a  manner  similar  to  silver. 
Hence,  if  a  bath  be  in  a  state  in  which  it  will  precipitate  iodo-nitrate 
upon  the  slightest  provocation,  that  tendency  is  destroyed  by  the 
addition  of  the  barytes,  and  the  iodide  of  silver  liberated  in  the  bath 
when  water  is  added  is  re-dissolved  by  the  addition  of  the  nitrate 
of  barytes.  Mr.  Henderson  is  present,  and  will  show  experiments 
illustrating  the  beneficial  results  accruing  from  this  addition. 

To  hasten  the  advent  of  the  photographic  milleuium  Mr.  Jabez 
Hughes  has  recommended,  with  all  the  eloquence  attached  to  his 
public  utterances,  uniformity  in  our  weights  and  measures,  especially 
as  applied  to  photographic  formulae.  He  denounced  with  a  proper 
degree  of  force  the  system  which  prevails  in  the  English  photographic 
journals  of  not  always  translating  the  quantities  of  the  formulae  of 
writers  in  foreign  journals,  when  translating  the  materials,  into 
intelligible  English.  In  Mr.  Hughes’s  estimation  the  grammes,  litres, 
and  cubic  centimetres  of  the  French  formulae  should  always  be 
converted  into  the  grain,  drachm,  and  ounce  of  England — an  opinion 
with  which  even  editors  must  agree. 

As  art  is  a  topic  which  never  comes  inaptly  before  the  members 
of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  it  was  only  fitting  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  session  should  terminate  with  something 
special  on  that  subject;  hence,  Mr.  Cocking,  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
read  a  paper  entitled  Hints  Gathered  at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhi¬ 
bition.  The  result  of  Mr.  Cooking’s  observations  was  that  he 
considers  there  is  a  normal  difference  between  the  right  and  left  side 
of  the  face  in  the  two  sexes — the  left  side  of  ladies’  faces  and  the 
right  side  of  those  of  gentlemen  being  the  best.  Another  result 
of  his  artistic  scrutiny  was  that  in  the  works  at  the  Academy  exhi¬ 
bition  the  faces  are  always  kept  in  a  higher  scale  of  light  than  any 
other  part  of  the  picture;  or,  to  convert  this  into  photographic 
language,  the  face  is  masked  while  the  other  parts  are  toned  down. 
The  heads,  too,  he  considered,  are  placed  higher  than  is  customary 
among  photographers,  the  object  of  this  being  to  confer  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  dignity  upon  the  sitter,  who,  without  some  dodge  of  this  kind, 
might  perhaps  look  as  if  lacking  in  dignity.  Painters  evidently 
know,  as  well  as  photographers,  how  to  lay  their  “flattering 
unction  ”  on  their  patrons. 

Among  the  various  objects  of  interest  exhibited  during  the  session 
were  the  Silber  lamp — specimens  of  stippled  backgrounds — nega¬ 
tives  showing  the  effect  of  an  auxiliary  exposure  to  coloured  light — 
portraits  by  Denier,  showing  effects  of  softness — and  a  large  album 
of  pictures  by  Gelimoser’s  lichtdruck  process,  which  album,  and 
others  of  a  similar  character,  are  now  in  the  room  for  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  those  visitors  who  come  from  a  distance,  and  who  may  not 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Gelimoser’s  work. 

J.  Traill  Taylor. 


“  PHOTOCHROMIE.” 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  much  more  than  other  people  the  French 
appear  to  enter  into  experiments  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  aid  of 
photography  in  one  way  or  another  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the 
effects  of  chromolithography.  My  readers  are  familiar  enough  with 
the  plan  of  M.  Ldon  Vidal — a  gentleman  whom  I  am  sorry  if  I  have 
offended  by  doubting  the  practical  value  of  his  ingenious  toy — but 
his  is  not  the  only  one  by  any  means.  This  week,  for  instance,  the 
Moniteur  contains  an  account  of  a  plan  adopted  by  M.  A.  Laroche, 
who,  although  residing  in  Constantinople,  is  a  Frenchman,  and  evi¬ 
dently  familiar  with  the  current  of  French  feeling  upon  the  subject. 

The  details  are  given  by  him  in  a  letter,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  or  desirable  to  repeat  them  here  in  full.  Still  his  plan 
deserves  mention,  because  it  is  so  far  practical  as  to  rest  its  claims 
upon  other  than  simply  photographic  means  for  obtaining  the  desired 
end.  M.  Laroche  uses  photography  only  so  far  as  to  make  it  super¬ 
sede  the  necessity  for  making  a  drawing.  A  negative  is  taken  in  the 
usual  way,  and  printed  from  with  carbonised  tissue.  The  carbon 
prints,  to  a  number  corresponding  to  the  variety  of  colours  which  the 
picture  will  contain,  are  transferred  to  lithographic  stones,  and  the 
colours  applied  to  each  in  their  order  and  position  ;  and  then,  after 
preparation,  they  are  printed  from  in  succession  in  the  ordinary 
method  pursued  in  cliromo-printing. 

The  advantage  of  correct  drawing  and  of  a  certain  roundness  of 
effect  may  thus  undoubtedly  be  obtained,  and  consequently  some  very 
pleasing  effects  which  we  conceive  likely  to  be  useful.  In  the  case,  for 
instance,  of  a  reproduction  of  a  painting,  it  is  quite  likely  that  greater 
accuracy  could  be  secured  with  less  labour  by  this  means  than  by  the 
the  ordinary  plan  of  drawing  by  hand.  It  is  true  that  photography 
is  not  likely  to  do  all  the  drawing  in  such  a  case — on  the  contrary, 
much  will  be  left  to  the  artist;  but  it  will  at  least  give  the  outline, 
general  form,  and^  the  expression  correctly  enough.  Where  en- 
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graviugs  are  to  be  reproduced  in  colours  it  would  prove  invaluable, 
the  impressions  being  so  easily  procurable  of  any  depth  which  will 
suit  the  kind  of  colouring.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  although  this 
plan  may  not  do  much  to  help  colour-printing— a  thing  not,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  greatly  regretted,  considering  the  kind  of  art  machine- 
made  pictures  of  the  kind  are — it  will  probably  prove  useful  within 
certain  limits.  I  may  say  that  the  colours  are  laid  on  carefully  with 
a  brush,  and  when  different  grades  of  the  same  tint  are  required 
they  may  be,  as  it  were,  etched  or  stippled  out  by  a  nen  or  fine 
brush.  A.  J.  W. 


A  NEW  DISCOVERY  IN  COLLODION  AND  COLLO- 
DIONISED  PLATES. 

Our  lively  neighbours  across  the  channel  have  at  last  found 
something  out  which  a  coming  generation  may  rejoice  over,  but 
which  we  might  have  felt  a  trifle  more  grateful  to  them  for 
had  it  come  a  little  earlier.  It  would  have  saved  photographers 
a  world  of  vexation,  and  kept  some  few  people  out  of  Bedlam 
or  Colney  Hatch ;  but,  after  all,  that  is  hardly  a  fair  ground 
of  complaint.  According  to  the  ancient  manuscript  which  Charles 
Lamb  transcribed  so  carefully,  it  took  the  Chinese  some  centuries 
to  discover  that  there  were  other  methods  of  obtaining  roast  pig  than 
by  burning  down  the  whole  dwelling,  were  it  but  a  barn  or  hut ; 
and  the  frightful  loss  of  property  to  which  that  unfortunate  passion 
led  must  have  been  greater  than  even  the  outcome  of  our  drinking 
customs  or  of  bad  collodion.  It  would  therefore  be  unfair  to  cry  out 
too  severely  against  the  late  date  at  which  an  infallible  instantaneous 
film  has  been  discovered.  Of  all  the  slow  things  in  this  world 
slow  collodion  is  the  most  unbearable  in  this  age  of  progress.  It  is 
worse  than  the  income-tax,  and  almost  as  bad  as  sea  sickness.  The 
harrowing  presence  of  a  woman  gifted  with  an  unruly  tongue  is 
happiness  to  working  on  a  dull  day  with  a  slow  collodion.  To  have  to 
smile,  excuse,  joke  with,  and  flatter  sitters  all  the  while  that  your  heart 
is  in  blank  despair,  is  much  like  having  to  dance  a  hornpipe  to  the 
inspiriting  music  of  a  “  hurdy-gurdy  ”  while  having  an  occasional 
tooth  drawn  between  the  steps. 

But,  now,  this  is  to  be  ended ;  for,  according  to  a  gentleman  named 
or  naming  himself  “  Malaval,”  a  friend  of  his  at  Brest,  named 
Rougeon,  has  discovered  a  collodion  that  will  work  with  the  same  in- 
stantaneity  inside  the  studio  and  outside.  Dropping  the  metaphorical 
— due  entirely  to  the  exhilarated  feelings  with  which  we  contemplate 
difficulties  with  babies  and  babies’  mothers  and  nurses,  with  all  the 
sweet  coddlings,  rattles,  and  devices  which  hover  around  the  vision,  as 
being  henceforth  for  ever  gone  from  us— dropping  the  metaphor,  we 
will  gather  up  the  particulars  of  this  discovery,  or  story  of  the  hiding  of 
a  discovery,  with  what  brevity  we  can  out  of  the  Frenchman’s  account. 

Until  now,  he  says,  the  great  desideratum  of  photographers  has 
been  a  collodion  of  this  kind  ;  and  by  means  of  various  accelerators 
some  approximation  to  it  has  been  attained  with  wet  collodion. 
Various  plans  have  been  conceived  for  keeping  the  sensitive  films  wet 
also,  and  the  writer  himself  has  tried  for  the  last  dozen  years  some 
of  the  hydromalites  recommended  by  those  who  make  collodion. 
After  many  failures  they  were,  however,  abandoned  as  having  far  too 
limited  an  action  to  do  any  good,  and  being,  besides,  so  very  apt  to 
produce  disagreeable  crystallisation  on  the  films.  That  given  up, 
then  followed  the  usual  difficulties  with  the  tent.  Wet  collodion  out  of 
doors  does  need  so  many  traps  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  perfect  snare  for  the 
man  who  courts  its  help  for  pleasure.  That,  therefore,  had  also  to 
be  given  up,  and  then  tannin  plates  prepared  on  M.  L£on  Vidal  s 
plan  were  tried.  These  worked  admirably,  but  unfortunately  you 
could  only  do  still  life- — “  dead  nature  ” — with  them,  they  were  so  very 
slow.  Animated  nature  was  absolutely  interdicted  to  the  operator. 
The  writer  of  the  letter  is  quite  familiar  with  Colonel  Wortley  s  new 
process — as  what  Parisian  photographer  is  not  ? — and  speaks  of  it  with 
the  highest  respect,  but  occupation  of  another  kind  has  prevented 
him  from  testing  it  fully ;  and  although  he  has  been  assured  by 
amateur  friends  that  it  is  a  complete  success,  others  have  complained 
that  they  cannot  manage  it.  He  relies  more  on  the  approving 
than  the  disapproving  testimony,  and  has  a  very  high  opinion  of  the 
single  minded  rectitude  of  Colonel  Wortley.  He  has  the  conviction 
that  his  discovery  is  an  accomplished  fact  and  its  value  incontestable, 
but  it  is  his  opinion  that  more  wants  to  be  known  about  it ;  that 
Colonel  Wortley  has  described  it  too  succinctly  and  that  were  it 
more  fully  explained  many  who  now  bungle  it  would  succeed. 

Still,  remarkable  as  this  process  is,  the  writer  does  not  think  that 
it  fulfils  the  requirement  of  absolute  instantaneity  inside  the  studio, 
since  it  requires  an  exposure  of  two  or  three  seconds ;  and  lie  thinks 
it  a  demonstrated  certainty  that  if  Colonel  Wortley  s  collodion  were 
wet  instead  of  dry  this  great  end  could  be  attained,  for  it  is  generally  ad¬ 


mitted  that  the  sensitiveness  of  wet  and  dry  is  as  one  to  seven  in  favour 
of  the  former,  so  that  were  it  wet  less  than  lialf-a-second  would  do. 

But  if  that  be  practicable  in  the  studio  it  is  not  so  usually  out  of 
doors ;  humid  plates  dry  so  fast  in  the  open  air  that  you  cannot  carry 
them  about.  This  is  a  natural  objection,  and  this  is  is  just  what 
M.  Rougeon  has  found  the  means  of  overcoming.  By  the  method  he 
uses,  which  is  simple  and  handy,  wet  plates  can  be  kept  for  the  field 
for  any  length  of  time.  That  there  is  nothing  exaggerated  in  this 
boast  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  greatest  heat  plates  can  thus 
be  kept  damp  for  fifteen  days  at  least,  and  at  ordinary  times  they  may 
be  kept  a  month.  “Malaval”  has  tried  it,  and  knows,  and  can 
guarantee  the  process  of  M.  Rougeon  to  be  simply  extraordinary. 

And  then  he  launches  into  paeans  over  the  glorious  things  it  is  to 
accomplish  in  a  style  which,  were  it  reproduced,  might  be  thought 
by  some  to  border  on  the  burlesque  of  extravagance— plus  de  perte  de 
temps,  and  so  on ;  the  ills  of  photographic  life  had  better  henceforth 
get  decently  buried.  Now,  we  maintain  that  a  thing  of  this  kind 
ought  not  to  be  hid.  M.  Rougeon  is  incurring  a  heavy  responsibility 
in  withhplding  this  boon  from  his  fellow-sufferers  for  a  single  hour. 
What  pangs  of  heart  might  he  not  save ! — to  adopt  the  style  of  the 
letter-writer.  But,  alas  for  human  perversity  !  “  Malaval  ”  does  not 
know  whether  M.  Rougeon  will  decide  to  publish  his  formula.  It  is  a 
pity  Colonel  Wortley  is  not  a  Frenchman.  His  chivalry  might  compel 
the  secret  holder  of  all  this  bliss  for  collodion-bound  mortals  to 
reveal  it  or  fight  a  duel.  That  not  being  so,  let  us  join  our  persuasion 
to  “  Malaval’s.”  His  hero  is  not  to  tell  it;  but  he  will  sell  it  or,  at 
least,  the  stuff  which  shall  work  the  wonder  through  accredited  agents. 
It  is  the  usual  story  :  our  hearts  are  wrought  high  with  expectation, 
and  we  dream  that  the  world  has  lost  its  ruggedness,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  the  magician  stops  us  in  our  reverie,  and  says  if  you  mean  to 
enjoy  this  “you  must  pay  up.”  It  clearly  is  not  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  alone  who  ask  poor  mortals  to  pay  their  way  to  heaven  ;  and 
yet  we  doubt  if  it  be  much  of  a  heaven  in  this  case.  Evidently 
M.  Rougeon  has  discovered  nothing  very  remarkable.  He  has  used 
in  the  framing  of  his  concoction  what  other  people  have  put  into  his 
hand,  and  probably  employs  glycerine  and  other  slow-drying  sub¬ 
stances  to  do  what  with  the  mode  of  development  now  in  vogue  does 
not  want  being  done.  The  discovery,  if  discovery  it  be,  has  come  a 
trifle  too  late.  “  Malaval  ”  cannot  have  heard  of  or  seen  the  instanta¬ 
neous  pictures  which  Colonel  Wortley  took  with  his  plates  at  sea  when 
our  fleet  was  trotted  out  to  be  seen  by  the  Shah,  otherwise  he  would 
not  talk  of  their  being  non-instantaneous  out  of  doors.  We  believe 
firmly  that  the  day  is  coming  when  dry  plates  can  be  worked  in¬ 
stantaneously  by  any  skilful  operator,  outside  or  inside,  without  the 
aid  of  any  secret  dodge  for  turning  the  mountain  upside  down. 

This  facile  writer’s  friend  has  found  something  else  beside  a  means  of 
keeping  collodion  plates  perpetually  wet.  He  has  been  struck  with 
the  difficulties  of  carbon  printing,  which  he  asserts  are  so  great  as  to 
have  led  almost  to  the  cessation  of  its  use  for  view  printing,  and  are 
leading  to  it  for  portraits  as  well.  We  need  not  enumerate  his 
sentiments  upon  this  point ;  suffice  it,  he  has  removed  the  whole  of 
these  difficulties,  and  made  carbon  printing  so  easy  that  nobody  can 
do  it  without  his  help.  A  sop  is  in  this  case,  however,  to  be  thrown 
to  the  hungry  Cerberus;  and  if  photographers  will  but  wait  till  the 
next  number  they  will  be  told  how,  by  a  new  method  of  making 
negatives,  they  may  be  produced  specially  adapted  for  carbon  print¬ 
ing.  “  When  I  shall  give  in  the  next  number,”  says  “  Malaval,”  “  the 
description  of  the  mechanism  adopted  by  M.  Rougeon,  every  reader 
will  cry — ‘  But,  dear  me  !  it  is  extremely  simple.’  Yes,  incontestably, 
nothing  can  be  more  simple ;  but  is  not  all  discovery  so  ?  Consider 
the  story  of  Columbus’s  egg  !  ” 

Well,  all  this  is  amusing,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  rather  tantalising  ; 
and  there  would  be  no  good  in  telling  a  story  of  this  kind  did  we  not 
get  the  comfort  from  it  that  if  we  are  sometimes  carried  away  by  the 
fine  sound  of  a  trumpet  to  believe  in  any  shadowy  thiug,  like  the 
children  who  followed  the  piping  of  the  pied  piper  of  Hamelin  into 
the  mountain  dreaming  of  every  joy,  we  are  no  worse  off  than  our 
neighbours,  We  can  only  hope  that  M.  Rougeon  will  do  his 
countrymen  and  everybody  else  the  kindness  to  keep  his  secret.  If 
he  do  so  but  a  little  longer  nobody  will  ever  need  it.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  writing  of  “  Malaval  ”  is  very  pretty  persuasive,  and  the 
dealers  may  soon  be  in  a  position  to  sell  the  hidden  nostrum  to  an 
expectant  public,  at  a  price  that  cannot  be  considered  too  dear,  if 
experience  be  taken  into  account. 


SPLITTING  OF  THE  COLLODION  FILM. 

[A  communication  to  the  Technical  Meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.  ] 
Splitting  of  the  collodion  film  on  drying  is  a  source  of  great  annoy¬ 
ance  to  photographers  in  general  at  this  season  of  the  year,  through 
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not  being  able,  perhaps,  to  give  sufficient  exposure,  and  being 
obliged  to  force  the  development  on  account  of  the  inactinic  power 
of  the]light,  and  various  other  causes  too  numerous  to  mention. 

I  have  for  some  time  past  been  able  to  avoid  this  evil  with  the 
utmost  certainty,  and  in  a  very  simple  manner.  I  do  not  think  it 
has  ever  been  published. 

I  have  brought  with  me  two  plates  this  evening  which  I  think 
will  be  a  positive  proof  to  all  of  its  efficacy.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  part  of  the  film  which  is  free  from  the  deposit  of  silver  is  the 
part  that  splits  on  drying.  In  the  two  plates  that  I  have  brought 
with  me  I  have  gone  to  extremes.  In  the  first  instance  I  was  not 
very  particular  in  cleaning  and  polishing  the  plates  (which  goes  a 
great  way  to  cause  the  evil).  Then,  again,  I  have  given  short  expo¬ 
sure  in  a  dull  light,  and  forced  the  redevelopment,  and  the  subject 
photographed  was  a  piece  of  white  cardboard  in  the  centre  of  a 
black  velvet  focussing  cloth,  the  deposit  of  silver  representing  the 
card  being  in  the  middle  of  the  plate,  the  black  velvet  being  free 
from  deposit  (bare  glass),  which  would  split  and  leave  the  glass 
under  ordinary  circumstances;  but  in  this  instance  the  whole  of  the 
film  remains  perfect  in  every  respect  after  being  rapidly  dried  by  the 
fire  (this  being  another  method  of  encouraging  the  evil). 

The  remedy  is  this : — After  the  plate  has  been  developed,  intensified, 
and  fixed  in  the  ordinary  way,  should  any  irridescent  markings  be 
seen  in  the  transparent  parts  of  the  negative — which  is  almost  a 
sure  sign  that  it  will  split — set  the  plate  up  on  end  to  let  all  the 
surface  water  run  off,  so  that  it  is  not  seen  on  the  surface;  but, 
before  any  part  of  the  film  gets  dry,  take  the  plate  and  pour  over  it 
ordinary  methylated  spirits  of  wine — on  and  off— so  as  to  wash  out 
all  the  water  from  the  film  ;  it  may  then  be  set  to  dry  without  fear. 
If  it  be  a  very  bad  plate,  it  may  be  varnished  first  with  a  very  thin 
varnish  while  the  plate  is  still  wet  with  the  spirit,  dried  rapidly 
by  the  fire,  and  then  varnished  again  with  the  ordinary  varnish  in 
the  usual  way. 

The  methylated  spirit  seems  to  restore  to  the  film  the  elasticity 
which  it  originally  possessed  before  the  application  of  those  powerful 
astringents,  the  developers. 

I  hope  that  the  few  practical  hints  which  I  have  given  here  may 
prove  of  service  to  photographers,  which  I  thought  would  be  a  good 
subject  to  bring  before  the  Technical  Meeting  of  the  South  London 
Photographic  Society  of  1873.  William  Brooks. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTS  OF  A  BLOOD  RED  HUE. 

M.  Ernest  Boivin  has  recently  published  some  particulars  regard- 
ing  a  process  which  he  employs  for  obtaining  pictures  of  a  deep  red 
or  sanguinary  hue — certainly  rather  a  novelty  in  photography.  M. 
Boivin  recommends  it  to  amateurs,  and  this  is  how  it  is  done: — 

Take  a  saturated  solution  ol  nitrate  of  uranium,  and  dissolve  in  it, 
by  covering  on  a  sand  bath,  grape  sugar  in  the  proportion  of  ten 
parts  to  the  hundred  of  the  solution.  Add  thereafter  some  drops  of 
glacial  acetic  acid.  Filter  through  a  sponge  placed  in  the  neck  of 
a  funnel,  and  pour  the  liquid  into  a  porcelain  floating  dish. 

On  the  sensitising  bath  thus  prepared  the  paper  destined  for  the 
image  is  floated  from  one  to  two  minutes,  and  then  hung  up  in  the 
usual  way  in  the  dark  to  dry.  The  exposure  in  the  printing-frame 
under  a  negative  varies  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  and  the  pictures 
may  be  developed  the  moment  they  are  withdrawn  from  the  frame, 
or  left  to  any  more  convenient  time. 

In  developing  the  paper  is  first  washed  with  water,  and  then  placed 
on  a  glass  to  facilitate  operations  and  show  how  the  image  comes  up. 
Over  it  there  is  then  poured  a  solution  of  red  ferridcyanide  of 
potassium  of  the  strength  of  ten  per  cent.  Wash  several  times,  and 
then  immerse  the  paper  in  a  water  slightly  acidified  with  nitric  acid, 
in  order  to  bring  out  the  purity  of  the  whites  in  the  picture.  Wash 
again  in  several  waters,  and  then  fix  in  a  solution  of  alum  three  per 
cvnt.  strong.  After  a  final  wash  hang  up  to  dry.  A  gelatinised  paper 
may  bo  employed  in  the  process  with  equal  success.  The  gelatinised 
uranium  paper  keeps  a  l«ng  time,  and  the  colours  may  be  varied  by 
varying  the  strength  of  the  ferridcyanide  bath.  If  the  paper  em¬ 
ployed  have  but  little  gloss  the  resulting  image  will  be  of  a  pleasing, 
soft,  dark  red  lint,  and  the  prints  may  be  toned  to  black, blue,  and  even 
green,  if  so  desired. 


Rleelings  of  Socwfies. 

— ♦ — 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY.  • 

The  first  meeting  of  the  present  session  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  23rd 
iust.,  iu  the  large  hall  of  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  There  was  a 


large  attendance  of  strangers,  as  it  had  been  intimated  that  the  meeting 
was  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  objects  of  technical  interest  to  photo¬ 
graphers.  The  President  of  the  Society,  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statbam,  Al.  A., 
F.G.S.,  took  the  chair  half-an-liour  earlier  than  the  usual  time  of 
meeting,  and  expressed  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  see  so  many  visitors 
from  the  provinces  present.  Exhibitions  such  as  the  present  one  were 
he  said,  calculated  to  be  eminently  useful. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  and  gave  a  brief 
account  of  the  outdoor  summer  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  also  of  the 
meeting  held  at  the  house  of  the  President  the  last  Saturday  in  July. 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  wished  to  express  the  high  sense  entertained  by 
the  members  of  the  opportunities  afforded  once  a  year  by  the  President  of 
meeting  each  other  round  his  eminently  social  board.  He  could  say  for 
himself  and  the  other  members  who  had  availed  themselves  of  the 
generous  invitation  given  by  the  President  how  very  greatly  they  felt 
indebted  to  him.  (Applause). 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  then  presented  to  the  visitors  a  resume  of  the 
business  brought  before  the  meetings  of  the  Society  during  the  past 
year.  [See  page  519.] 

The  Chairman  thanked  Mr.  Taylor  for  his  paper,  from  which  it  was 
very  apparent  that  the  Society  had  done  far  more  than  he  had  really 
imagined. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  then  went  through  the  experiments  described 
in  Mr.  Taylor’s  paper,  and  demonstrated  in  a  most  effective  manner  the 
value  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  barytes  added  to  the  bath  as  a  means  of 
preventing  the  formation  of  crystals  of  iodo-nitrate  of  silver.  In  a 
bottle  was  shown  an  old  bath  that  had  been  rendered  turbid  by  the 
addition  of  water,  which  had  caused  the  liberation  of  iodide  of  silver. 
On  pouring  into  this  turbid  liquid  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  barytes  it 
immediately  became  clear.  He  (Mr.  Henderson)  stated  that  he  had 
taken  upwards  of  five  thousand  negatives  iu  a  bath  containing  nitrate 
of  barytes,  and  he  never  had  stains  or  fog  since  his  adoption  of  this 
addition  to  his  bath. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson  said  he  had  also  tried  the  barytic  addition, 
and  liked  it  very  much. 

The  subject  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  led  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  to  mako 
an  observation  upon  the  large  quantity  of  nitric  acid  added  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Black,  of  Boston,  whereupon — 

Mr.  Hughes  said  that  if  he  had  thought  that  subject  was  likely 
to  have  arisen  at  the  meeting  he  would  have  brought  with  him  a  number 
of  negatives  prepared  by  Mr.  Black’s  formula,  showing  the  effect  of 
the  hei'etical  mode  of  proceedure  recommended  by  that  gentleman. 

Mr.  Kennett  exhibited  negatives  ou  plates  he  had  prepared  by  a 
gelatino-bromide  process,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  its 
advantages,  said  that  he  had  produced  results  which  Mr.  Burgess  con¬ 
sidered  superior  to  his  own. 

Mr.  Taylor  asked  if  Mr.  Kennett  was  prepared  to  describe  his 
method  of  preparing  the  plates. 

Mr.  Kennett  declined  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Simpson  considered  that  it  was  not  desirable  that  the  time  of  the 
meeting  should  be  occupied  in  discussing  the  merits  of  a  process  of  which 
they  were  kept  in  ignorance. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  the  rapid  deterioration  of  gelatinous  solu¬ 
tions  might  be  prevented  in  a  great  degree  by  the  addition  of  such 
substances  as  Iceland  moss. 

Mr.  Brooks  then  read  a  short  paper  [see  page  521]  on  Splitting  of  the 
Collodion  Film,  and  exhibited  several  specimens  in  illustration  of  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Mertens  directed  attention  to  the  importance  of  coating  the  right 
side  of  the  plate  of  glass.  Both  sides,  he  said,  were  not  alike,  and  by 
selecting  the  proper  side  there  would  be  less  danger  of  the  film  splitting. 

Mr.  Bridge  exhibited  an  ingenious  lens-shade  he  had  devised 
some  time  ago,  and  which  he  had  found  to  answer  well.  We  could  not 
describe  this  without  the  aid  of  a  diagram. 

Mr.  Baynham  Jones  exhibited  a  singularly  portable  and  light  camera 
with  a  bellows  body,  and  which,  with  a  double  dark  slide,  weighed  only 
eight  and  a-half  pounds.  This  had  been  devised  by  Mr.  Jones  himself, 
and  he  found  it  to  meet,  in  an  effective  manner,  all  the  requirements  of 
a  camera  as  regards  portability  and  efficiency. 

Mr.  Miers  exhibited  a  ventilator  he  had  proposed  for  use  in  dark 
tents.  It  was  constructed  of  zinc,  and  the  air  was  filtered  through 
cotton  wool  previous  to  its  admission. 

Mr.  Croughton  gave  a  brief  address  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
enlargements  and  direct  large  pictures,  upon  which  there  ensued  a  dis¬ 
cussion  that  repeated  attempts  were  made  to  suppress,  but  which  as 
persistently  continued  to  crop  up  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening — • 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  Mr.  Ferranti  (of  Liverpool),  Mr.  Wyles  (of 
Bourne),  Mr.  Edwards,  and  others  taking  part  in  the  discussion. 
Colonel  Wortley  and  Mr.  Ferranti  proved  to  those  present  that  they 
were  quite  as  accomplished  in  the  art  of  ready  debate  as  in  that  of 
taking  photographs. 

Mr.  Foxlee  exhibited  enlarged  negatives  taken  in  the  manner  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  the  opening  paper,  and,  in  reply  to  questions, 
made  some  practical  observations  upon  the  best  means  of  taking 
enlargements  by  the  processes  he  had  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Edwards  followed  with  some  observations  on  the  superiority  of 
transparencies  on  albumen  over  those  on  collodion  as  a  means  of  obtain- 
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ing  enlarged  negatives ;  and  he  exhibited  a  large  number  of  pictures 
he  had  obtained  through  such  agency.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add 
that  they  were  very  fine. 

Mr.  Burgess  spoke  of  the  advantages  of  the  plates  prepared  by  him 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  immunity  from  certain  evils,  real  or  alleged. 

Mr.  Ferranti  exhibited  several  fine  enlargements,  printed  in  carbon, 
and  finished  by  a  process  he  had  patented.  Some  observations  on  this 
subject  will  be  found  in  another  page. 

Mr.  Whitfield  gave  an  explanation  of  the  Woodbury  process  of 
printing,  and  exhibited  specimens  showing  the  various  stages  of  pro¬ 
gress,  including  the  film  which  was  used  in  the  production  of  the  metal 
printing  plate.  The  transparencies  exhibited  by  Mr.  Whitfield  as 
having  been  printed  by  the  Woodbury  process  were  greatly  admired. 

Colonel  Wortley,  apropos  of  an  observation  relative  to  the  great 
rapidity  with  which  he  took  life-size  heads,  said  that  the  process  em¬ 
ployed  by  him  was  an  emulsion  one,  and  that  he  applied  a  viscid 
developing  solution  before  exposing  the  plate  in  the  camera,  in  a 
manner  somewhat  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Mr.  George  Shadbolt  in 
the  preparation  of  his  minute  microphotographs. 

Mr.  Frank  Howard  exhibited  his  portable  tent,  and  explained  the 
way  in  which  he  operated  with  it,  unpacking  and  erecting  it  before  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Werge  exhibited  a  small  lamp,  which  he  thought  might  be  use¬ 
ful  to  photographers.  It  was  a  French  pocket  lamp,  having  a  yellow 
glass  in  front.  He  also  exhibited  an  enlargement,  into  the  preparation  of 
which  he  said  neither  silver,  gelatine,  nor  bichromate  of  potash  entered. 

Mr.  Tully  (of  Glastonbury)  spoke  of  the  advantages  that  would 
result  if  photographers  used  a  certain  kind  of  acetic  acid  manufactured 
by  him ;  but,  as  he  declined  to  give  any  information  respecting  its 
production, 

Mr.  Hughes  said  that,  however  valuable  the  preparation  in 
question  might  be,  it  was  obvious  that  its  merits  could  not  be  entertained 
at  a  meeting  like  the  present,  especially  as  there  were  other  and  more 
legitimate  channels  through  which  to  make  its  excellence  known  to  the 
photographic  world.  It  was  desirable  that  it  should  be  known  that  the 
time  of  these  meetings  could  not  be  taken  up  in  the  advertising  of  secret 
nostrums,  no  matter  how  excellent  they  might  be.  (Applause.) 

Among  a  variety  of  other  articles  sent  for  exhibition  were  the 
following : — 

1.  A  series  of  lenses  showing  the  progress  of  grinding  and  finishing 
a  cabinet  portrait  lens  in  the  several  stages  of— (a)  the  glass  as  it  is 
received  by  the  optician ;  ( b )  the  glass  after  it  is  roughly  shaped ;  (c) 
the  same  ground,  but  not  polished ;  (d )  the  lens  polished,  but  not  edged 
or  centered;  and  f'e)  the  finished  lens.  These  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Ross  and  Co.,  opticians. 

2.  Two  negatives  by  Mr.  Eyres,  of  Hastings,  showing  the  effect  of 
the  simultaneous  exposure  of  one  of  them  to  coloured  light  admitted 
by  an  aperture  in  front  of  the  camera. 

3.  A  negative  and  some  prints  by  Mr.  R.  Manners  Gordon,  these 
being  produced  by  the  dry  process  of  that  gentleman,  -which  is  as  yet 
unpublished. 

4.  A  print  from  the  first  collodio-bromidc  plate  prepared  by  Mr. 
Sayce. 

5.  Specimens  of  Leon  Vidal’s  photopolychromy. 

6.  Plate-holders  of  different  kinds,  including  those  of  Mr.  Werge 
and  Mr.  Hummerston  (of  Leeds). 

7.  Negatives  by  the  gelatino-bromide  process,  having  attached  the 
formulae  by  which  they  were  produced. 

[The  last  five  of  these  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor.] 

8.  Specimens  of  enlarged  collodion  transfers  by  Mr.  Morgan,  inferred 
to  in  Mr.  Taylor’s  paper. 

9.  A  large  negative  by  Colonel  Wortley,  from  which  one  of  the 
Crawshay  prize  pictures  was  printed. 

10.  The  sciopticon,  by  Mr.  Woodbury.  This  instrument  was  kept 
lighted  during  the  evening. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  all  the  exhibitors.  The  proceedings 
terminated  shortly  before  eleven  o’clock. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

The  general  meeting  of  this  Association,  adjourned  from  the  9th  April 
last,  was  held  in  the  Arundel  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  the  22nd  instant. 

The  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  in  a  forcible 
and  telling  speech  pointed  out  the  advantages  photographers  would 
gain  from  a  benevolent  association. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  Provisional  Committee,  in  which, 
after  giving  an  account  of  their  proceedings  since  their  election,  they 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the  scheme  they  presented  at  the  last 
meeting,  leaving  it  to  the  Board  of  Management,  when  elected,  to 
settle  the  details. 

The  balance-sheet  was  then  presented,  and,  after  it  had  been  audited 
by  Messrs.  Maynard  and  Surgensen,  both  it  and  the  report  were  adopted. 

The  Provisional  Committee  then  tendered  their  resignations. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  thanks  of  the  community  were  due  to  the 
Provisional  Committee  for  the  economical  manner  in  which  they  had 


discharged  their  duties,  and  expressed  his  surprise  that  so  much  work 
had  been  done  with  so  small  an  amount.  He,  having  had  great 
experience  in  getting  up  meetings  of  various  kinds  in  connection  with  his 
pastoral  duties,  could  vouch  for  it  that,  if  not  very  careful,  the  expenses 
soon  became  alarming. 

Mr.  Maynard  then  moved,  and  Mr.  Goodfellow  seconded  the 
motion — “That  the  late  Provisional  Committee — Mr.  Burgess  (of  South 
Norwood),  Mr.  Ashman,  Mr.  Croughton,  and  Mr.  Ganley— be  elected 
as  a  Permanent  Committee,  and  that  Mr.  Annand,  Mr.  Surgenson,  and 
Mr.  Attwood  be  added  to  such  Committee.”  This  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

Mr.  Burgess  then  moved,  and  Mr.  Ganley  seconded—  “  That  Mr. 
Wilkinson  be  elected  Secretary  to  the  Association.”  This  also  was 
carried  unanimously. 

The  Committee  were  then  instructed  to  communicate  with  leading 
members  of  the  profession  with  a  view  to  getting  an  efficient  board  of 
management,  trustees,  auditors,  treasurer,  &c. 

After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  the  proceedings  terminated. 

The  Chairman  then  said  that,  as  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  attending 
the  formation  of  an  association  were  very  heavy,  he  would  like  to  know 
what  amdunt  of  salary  Mr.  Wilkinson  would  require. 

The  Secretary  replied  that  as  at  present  there  were  no  funds  he 
expected  no  salary  ;  in  fact,  he  was  quite  willing  to  serve  for  the  first 
year  gratis.  If  re-elected,  he  would  accept  whatever  amount  the 
Board  of  Management  voted  to  him. 

The  Chairman  said  a  year  was  too  long  for  the  Secretary  to  serve 
free,  and  thought  that  at  the  end  of  three  months  some  remuneration 
ought  to  be  voted — an  opinion  in  which  the  meeting  concurred. 

The  Secretary  then  announced  that  Mr.  Simpson  had  forwarded  a 
donation  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Drummond  of  £3,  that  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson 
had  promised  a  donation  of  £5  5s.  if  at  the  end  of  six  months  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  proceedings,  and  that  Mr.  Morley,  of  Islington, 
had  also  promised  a  guinea.  He  also  gave  the  names  of  about  forty 
gentlemen  who  were  desirous  of  becoming  members. 

BALANCE  SHEET  OF  THE  PRELIMINARY  EXPENSES. 
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Ed.  Maynard. 


Corresponliciuc. 

A  Day’s  Experimenting  with  the  Bromide  Process  in  Company 
with  a  French  Amateur. 

I  feel  that  I  cannot  fill  my  letter  better  this  week  than  by  describing 
the  results  of  a  day’s  experimenting  which  I  have  had  lately  in  my  own 
dark  room,  in  company  with  a  distinguished  French  amateur,  Monsieur 
Baschez,  of  the  Chateau  de  Chaffault,  near  Nantes— a  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  and  a  skilful  operator  in  the  albumen  process  for 
taking  negatives  and  printing  transparencies  upon  glass. 

This  gentleman  is  an  old  amateur  photographer  of  twenty  years' 
standing,  who  has  tried  a  large  number  of  processes,  both  wet  and 
dry,  with  the  usual  success.  He  is  devoted  to  everything  progressive 
in  the  mode  of  taking  negatives,  and  especially  interested  in  whatever 
savours  of  increased  rapidity  and  instautaneity  of  exposure.  He 
devotes  a  large  portion  of  his  time  to  the  practice  of  our  art,  and  is  a 
great  reader  of  the  photographic  journals  and  pamphlets.  Although 
an  enthusiast,  he  is,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  a  man  entirely  without 
prejudice,  though  I  must  admit  that  he,  in  common  with  Mr. 
Gordon  and  others,  myself  included,  believes  firmly  in  albumen  as  a 
preservative  in  preference  to  any  other,  when  the  very  finest  quality  of 
negative  is  desired. 

Such  is  my  new  friend,  with  whom  I  am  delighted  to  have  beeu  put 
in  communication,  since  we  have  so  many  ideas  and  tastes  in  common, 
and  live  within  a  thr*e  hours’  journey  of  each  other.  Already,  after 
onlv  a  single  day’s  personal  knowledge,  wc  seem  to  have  been  intimate 
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twenty  years  !  Being  a  reader  of  the  Moniteur,  he  had  seen  a  recent 
article  of  mine  on  the  bromide  process  with  the  bath,  and  immediately 
procured  from  M.  Carette  some  of  my  bromised  collodion,  in  order  to  give 
the  process  a  trial.  Not  succeeding  so  well  as  he  had  wished,  he  wrote 
to  ask  me  whether  I  would  allow  him  to  pay  me  a  visit  and  witness 
my  method  of  manipulation.  I  agreed,  of  course ;  and  a  day  was  fixed 

_ Friday,  the  17th  inst.— -for  a  good  bout  of  experimenting  together. 

Fortunately  for  us  nothing  could  be  more  splendid  than  the  weather 
during  the  whole  of  that  day ;  so,  at  five  in  the  morning  he  started  from 
his  chateau,  and  at  nine  reached  my  house,  in  time  for  an  early  dejeuner, 
after  which  we  set  to  work  at  once,  both  in  high  spirits  and  high  hopes. 

Our  object  was  to  prove,  not  that  a  good  negative  could  be  taken  by 
the  bromide  process  with  the  bath — for  that  fact  my  friend  had  already 
succeeded  in  establishing— but  that  the  films  were  more  sensitive  than 
good  wet  collodion  films  by  the  common  process  developed  with  iron. 

My  first  experiment  was,  therefore,  to  take  a  common  wet  collodion 
negative,  of  good  quality,  fully  exposed,  and  of  sufficient  printing 
density,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  exposure  was  required  in  the 
common  wet  process.  In  order  to  give  that  process  the  best  possible 
chance  I  took  a  bottle  of  the  most  sensitive  bromo-iodised  cadmium 
collodion  in  my  possession,  which  was  quite  colourless  and  in  splendid 
■working  order,  excited  the  plate  in  a  thirty-five  grain  nitrate  bath, 
almost  neutral,  and  developed  it  with  plain  protosulphate  of  iron, 
twenty  grains  to  the  ounce,  which  had  been  dissolved  three  days  before. 
A  single  achromatic  view  lens  was  used,  with  a  very  small  diaphragm; 
and  the  subject  was  an  ornamented  kiosk  in  my  garden,  having  a 
thatched  roof,  and  a  rustic  verandah  casting  a  broad  shadow,  and 
backed  by  dark  evergreens,  partly  in  shade.  Nothing  could  look 
prettier  than  our  subject  did  that  sunny  morning,  or  be  better  adapted 
for  the  purpose  of  photographic  experiments.  The  door  of  it  was 
intentionally  left  open,  so  that  if  possible  an  indication  might  be  got  in 
the  negatives  of  some  of  the  objects  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  dark 
interior.  Peeping  above  the  trees  by  the  side  of  the  building  was  a 
line  of  faint  grey  distance,  in  full  sunshine. 

Our  first  wet  plate  had  thirty  seconds’  exposure,  but  that  proved  not 
enough ;  so  we  gave  the  second  a  minute,  and  obtained  a  perfect  little 
negative,  no  intensification  with  silver  being  required.  “Now,”  my 
companion  said,  “let  us  see  whether  you  can  equal  that  with  your 
bromide  process,  and  one-half  the  exposure.”  I  replied  that  we  would 
try  the  process  fairly,  and  endeavour  to  arrive  at  rapidity  by  degrees , 
leaving  the  plates  at  first  only  a  short  time  in  the  bath,  so  as  to  make 
sure  of  brightness  and  density. 

My  bromide  collodion  contained  eleven  grains  of  cadmium  bromide 
per  ounce,  the  bath  was  eighty  grains  strong,  and  the  preservative 
composed  of  one  part  of  albumen  to  three  parts  of  water.  The  mode  of 
development  I  will  describe  presently. 

I  left  the  first  plate  three  minutes  in  the  bath  ;  washed  it  for  about 
five  minutes  in  three  vertical  baths  of  water — the  first  being  distilled 
water  of  my  own  distilling,  and  the  other  two  water  from  the  well ; 
then  poured  over  it  a  jug  of  the  well  water,  applied  the  preservative, 
put  the  plate  into  the  slide,  and  exposed  it  at  once,  giving  it  forty 
seconds.  The  albumen  was  then  washed  off,  and  the  plate  developed 
in  the  following  manner  : — 

1  had  upon  the  table  before  me  a  wide-necked  bottle  containing  dry 
pyrogallic  acid,  in  which  was  inserted  a  long  strip  of  glass  about  lialf- 
an-inch  wide,  a  small  bottle  containing  a  five-grain  solution  of  bromide 
of  potassium,  and  another  small  bottle  containing  ammonia  diluted 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  Each  of  these  small  bottles  was  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  little  French  compte-gouttes,  for  measuring  drops;  that  is 
to  say,  a  pointed  tube  of  glass  fitted  with  a  cap  of  india-rubber,  and 
which  cost  only  five  sous  (2§d. ). 

An  ounce  measure  was  now  filled  with  water  from  the  well,  and  a 
dozen  drops  of  the  bromide  of  potassium  solution  put  into  it ;  next, 
about  as  much  pyrogallic  acid  as  would  lie  upon  a  shilling,  at  the  end 
of  the  strip  of  glass— say  about  four  graius  ;  and,  lastly,  five  drops  of 
tli c  ammonia  solution.  This  was  well  stirred  up  with  a  short  glass  rod, 
and  then  poured  over  the  washed  plate.  In  about  twenty  seconds  the 
image  began  to  appear,  and  at  the  end  of  a  minute  had  acquired  about 
half  its  proper  intensity.  Five  more  drops  of  ammonia  were  then 
a  Med,  and  this  brought  it  up  to  full  printing  density  in  about  a  minute 
more.  It  was  then  washed,  and  fixed  with  hypo,  in  the  usual  way. 

1  his  negative,  which  had  only  received  forty  seconds,  was  quite  as 
fully  exposed  as  the  wet  one,  which  had  received  sixty;  it  required  no 
intensification  with  silver,  was  quite  bright  in  the  lights,  and  had  that 
famous  grron -yellow  colour  and  the  exquisite  delicaev  of  detail  which 


is  characteristic  of  albumen.  We  had  already,  then,  at  our  very  first  i 
shot  beaten  the  wet  process;  but  much  grander  results  than  this  were 
in  store  for  us. 

The  next  experiment  consisted  in  leaving  the  plate  ten  minutes  in 
the  bath,  which  gave  a  more  opaque  film.  The  exposure  now  given  I 
was  thirty  seconds  ;  and,  all  the  operations  being  conducted  as  before,  i 
a  greatly  over-exposed  negative  was  the  result.  We  next  tried  a  1 
gelatine  preservative,  and  three  minutes  in  the  bath.  With  an  expo-  I 
sure  of  twenty  seconds  a  good  negative  was  obtained.  Lastly,  we  tried  | 
ten  minutes  in  the  bath,  an  albumen  preservative,  and  only  seven 
seconds’  exposure.  With  a  stronger  developer — that  is  to  say,  more 
bromide  and  more  ammonia — as  fully-exposed  a  negative  was  obtained 
as  any  of  the  others,  and  of  considerable  intensity.  This  last  was  as 
good  a  negative  as  one  would  desire  to  see. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  with  a  preservative  of  alkalino 
gelatine  four  or  five  seconds  would  have  been  sufficient ;  and  yet  the 
best  wet  collodion  plate  that  I  was  able  to  prepare,  with  a  collodion 
which  is  giving  great  satisfaction  to  many  professional  portraitists  in 
Paris,  required  an  exposure  of  one  minute  ! 

If,  after  such  clinching  experiments  as  the  above,  my  readers  remain 
bigoted  to  the  common  wet  process,  they  have  only  themselves  to 
blame  if  they  are  plagued  with  taking  portraits  of  children,  plagued 
with  a  dull  light,  and  plagued  with  plates  which  get  dry  during  long 
exposures  ;  for  I  need  hardly  repeat  for  the  hundredth  time  that  theso 
surprisingly-rapid  bromide  plates  will  keep  moist  for  a  day  or  two — 
even  for  five  days — when  glycerine  is  added  to  the  preservative. 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  my  description  of  the  mode  of  manipula-  j 
tion  which  we  employed  that  day,  in  order  that  my  readers  may  succeed  j 
at  once  by  following  the  same  system.  A  great  mystery  has  been  made  i 
of  the  bromide  process  with  the  bath  ;  but,  in  fact,  it  is  the  simplest  of  \ 
all  known  negative  processes.  I  may  truly  say  that  the  nitrate  bath 
never  gets  out  of  order,  and  gives  no  trouble  at  all.  No  particular 
niceties  of  manipulation  are  required,  and  the  common  wet  process  is 
far  more  difficult  and  uncertain. 

I  strongly  advise  my  readers  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  bromide 
emulsions  at  present.  Up  to  a  certain  point  of  sensitiveness  good  j 
results  may  no  doubt  be  obtained;  but  I  confidently  affirm  that  by  no 
published  method  can  the  rapidity  of  even  common  wet  collodion,  com¬ 
bined  unth  printing  density ,  be  obtained  by  the  emulsion  process.  Those 
who  manufacture  commecial  dry  plates  can,  of  course,  use  any  process 
they  like,  and  keep  their  secrets  if  they  choose.  We  are  not  concerned 
with  them.  I  speak  now  only  of  published  methods.  There  is  a  reason 
why  an  emulsion  film  can  never  compete  with  one  prepared  in  a  bath 
in  the  combined  qualities  of  density  and  sensitiveness,  and  I  will  state  j 
this  reason  in  a  separate  article  devoted  to  the  subject  in  the  next 
number.  It  will  be  found,  I  think,  unanswerable. 

We  made  some  other  experiments  together  that  day,  viz.,  the  con-  | 
version  of  a  negative  into  a  positive,  and  the  taking  of  a  negative  upon 
a  moist  albumen  bromo-iodised  plate.  This  required  an  exposure  of 
four  minutes,  and  turned  out  well. 

My  friend  left  me  by  the  six  o’clock  train,  in  a  state  of  great  delight ; 
for  we  had  not  had  a  single  failure,  and  altogether  it  was  a  most 
charming  and  instructive  day’s  work.  He  had  prepared  and  developed 
some  of  the  plates  himself.  Our  most  rapid  plate  had  been  exposed  at  i 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  whilst  our  best  common  wet  plate,  i 
which  required  eight  times  the  exposure,  was  exposed  at  eleven  o’clock  !•' 
in  the  morning. 

The  cold  weather  of  the  present  season  suits  the  bromide  process 
better  than  summer  heat.  It  seems  to  be  especially  adapted  for  por-  ; 
traiture  during  the  cold,  dull  winter  months.  Try  it,  gentle  reader, 
with  faith  and  perseverance,  and  you  will  find  it  a  most  valuable  new 
string  to  your  bow.  There  is  no  exaggeration  and  no  deception  what-  i 
ever  about  this  matter.  The  bromide  process  with  the  bath  is  an 
immense  step  in  advance;  and  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  strong  alkaline  1 
developer  has  given  it  another  lift. 

Whilst  alluding  to  our  gallant  friend  I  may  just  mention  that  I  have 
had  a  bottle  of  his  uranic  emulsion  in  my  dark  room  ever  since  April, 
1872,  and  it  has  not  exploded  yet,  although  the  temperature  in  that 
room  has  sometimes,  during  the  two  past  summers,  been  over  90’  Fah.  i 
Redon,  October  27,  1873.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


UELAT1NO-BROMIDE  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  short  time  ago  I  sent  for  a  few  of  Mr.  Burgesses 
gelatino-bromide  plates,  being  induced  to  do  so  by  the  novelty  of  their 
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character.  I  thought  that  if  dry  plates  could  be  got  so  cheaply  and 
with  the  qualities  claimed  for  them  by  their  author,  or  that  they  could 
be  prepared  so  simply,  the  emulsion  being  procured  like  collodion,  such 
plates  would  be  of  great  use  to  many  a  professional  artist  who  may  be 
called  from  home  to  photograph  some  special  domestic  occurrence — such 
as  the  first  family  wedding,  the  pet  child  on  her  pet  horse,  or,  it  may 
be,  the  family  group  with  the  weary  and  wan  invalid  who  was  too  weak 
to  go  with  the  rest  to  the  studio.  In  such  cases,  to  be  enabled  to  take 
a  pair  or  more  of  dry  plates  which  could  be  relied  upon  for  a  short  ex¬ 
posure,  and,  with  decent  handling,  to  be  pretty  sure  of  at  least  two 
good  results  out  of  three  when  developed,  would,  I  say,  be  a  great  boon. 

The  result  of  my  experience  is  that  the  plates  are  all  the  author 
claims  for  them,  only  in  a  few  cases  I  found  the  printing  power  was  a 
little  slow  to  get.  I  find  the  experience  of  an  expert  in  dry-plate  work 
is  different  in  this  respect  from  mine.  I  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  wait 
for  further  experience  before  reporting,  as  my  statement  may  induce 
others  to  try  these  plates  and  report  upon  them. 

Perhaps  the  cause  of  the  difference  above  alluded  to  was  in  the 
character  of  the  experiments.  The  first  plate  with  me  was  a  severe 
test ;  it  was  copying  a  painting  in  an  ordinary  room.  I  exposed  a  little 
— but  very  little— more  than  for  a  wet  plate.  In  the  negative  the  finest 
details  and  half-shades  were  faithfully  rendered,  and  with  a  little  after¬ 
work  the  negative  was  got  up  to  printing  density.  Afterwards  I  tried 
the  plates  with  a  portrait  in  a  drawing-room  light,  ahd  with  a  decent 
exposure  got  a  negative  soft  and  exquisite  in  detail. 

I  afterwards  tried  two  or  three  transparencies.  In  a  few  of  them  I 
blundered  in  the  exposure.  After  I  got  the  right  exposure  I  found 
they  would  give  the  very  transparency  necessary  for  enlarging  from. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.  John  Beattie. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  readers  will  naturally  infer  from  Mr.  Sutton’s 
account  of  his  experience  with  my  dry  plates  that  blisters  are  a  normal 
characteristic  of  the  gelatine  film,  whereas  it  is  so  exceptional  that  on 
the  hundreds  of  plates  I  have  developed  not  one  blister  has  appeared. 
I  have  occasionally  seen  the  faint  spots  he  speaks  of,  and  know  very 
well  how  to  avoid  them ;  they  are  due  to  defective  filtration. 

Of  course,  the  most  perfect  process  worked  by  human  infirmity  will 
sometimes  come  short  of  its  best  results.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  the 
new  process  will  not  be  hastily  condemned  for  an  accidental  failing. 
The  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  is  what  we  want 
in  order  to  form  a  sound  judgment  on  anything ;  and,  as  I  know  it  is 
your  desire  to  enlighten  your  readers  as  much  as  possible,  you  will 
perceive  my  statement  is  a  needful  supplement  to  that  of  Mr.  Sutton. 
— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  Burgess. 

207,  Queen' s-road,  Peckliam,  S.E., 

October  28,  1873. 

— -♦ — 

EXPERIENCES  IN  WARMING  A  STUDIO. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  the  winter  is  now  fast  approaching,  and  photo¬ 
graphers  are  making  preparations  for  warming  their  studios,  a  few 
words  on  the  subject,  combined  with  a  salutary  caution  against  explo¬ 
sions  and  fire  insurance  offices,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

My  studio  is  situated  in  a  garden,  and  the  size  of  the  same  is  twenty- 
five  feet  long  by  ten  feet  six  inches  wide.  I  will  at  once  proceed  to  give 
you  a  detailed  account  of  my  experience  in  warming  this  studio. 

The  first  trial  was  an  ornamental  open  coal  stove,  with  pipes  let  into 
a  chimney  belonging  to  the  adjoining  house  in  order  to  get  a  good 
draught.  This  stove  looked  well  and  gave  a  famous  heat  during  the 
day,  but  as  it  could  not  be  kept  in  all  night  the  morning  found 
everything  frozen.  I  also  discovered  1  had  broken  a  clause  in  my  lease 
and  vitiated  my  policy  of  insurance. 

The  following  winter  I  had  recourse  to  a  closed  stove  fixed  in  the 
garden,  burning  coke,  and  two  rows  of  hot- water  pipes  attached  running 
round  the  studio.  The  pipes  burst  within  twenty-four  hours  of  being 
fixed,  either  from  carelessness  or  some  flaw  in  the  iron  pipes.  The 
stove  outside  was  also  subject  to  the  weather,  and  at  times  was  kept 
alight  with  difficulty. 

This  apparatus  was  removed,  and  in  its  place  two  little  gas  stoves 
(one  at  each  end  of  the  studio)  instituted.  These  burnt  a  very  large 
quantity  of  gas,  were  kept  alight  night  and  day  (certainly  a  great 
advantage),  but  were  ultimately  condemned;  for,  although  water  was 
kept  in  the  top  of  each  stove,  they  so  rapidly  consumed  the  pure  air  in 
the  studio  that  the  writer  and  an  assistant  were  both  seriously  affected, 
and  only  restored  to  health  by  prolonged  change  of  air. 

The  next  trial  was  of  the  new  stove  called  “George’s  patent  calori- 
gen,”  so  strongly  recommended  by  yourselves  and  others.  Now,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  against  the  stove ;  I  only  intend 
to  relate  my  experience,  issue  a  timely  caution,  and  make  a  suggestion 
to  the  patentee.  A  four-guinea  gas  calorigen  was  purchased,  properly 
fixed,  and  found  to  act  admirably  as  a  ventilator.  There  was  no 
unpleasant  smell  in  the  studio  from  escape  of  gases,  and  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  breathing.  It  consumed  one  shilling's  worth  of  gas  every 
twenty-four  hours,  and  then  only  kept  the  studio  at  about  fifty  degrees 
of  heat,  being  quite  ten  degrees  too  low.  This  stove  was  kept  alight 


night  and  day  for  over  four  months.  It  exploded  about  four  a.m.  one 
Saturday  last  March,  woke  people  out  of  sleep  four  houses  off,  and  did 
considerable  damage  inside  the  studio,  as  well  as  proving  a  complete 
wreck.  This  explosion  was  purely  unpreventable  by  the  present 
arrangement  of  these  stoves.  It  was  caused  by  the  wind  entering  the 
pipe  that  supplied  the  air  from  the  outside  with  such  force  as  to  blow 
out  nearly  all  the  gas  jets  and  thus  cause  a  continuous  escape,  which  in 
time  (through  not  being  able  to  escape  fast  enough)  exploded.  By  this 
accident  some  valuable  negatives  were  broken,  an  oil  painting  seriously 
damaged,  and  the  debris  of  the  stove  scattered  all  over  the  place. 
Notice  was  immediately  sent  to  the  fire  office,  and  an  inspector  soon  put 
in  an  appearance,  took  full  particulars,  and  although  the  contents  were 
insured  for  £500,  no  compensation  up  to  the  present  time  has  been 
agreed  upon,  and  a  great  deal  of  quibbling  is  going  on  (on  the  part  of 
the  company)  to  try  and  get  out  of  it,  so  that  I  feel  disinclined  to 
renew  the  insurance. 

In  conclusion:  I  am  anxious  to  inform  your  numerous  readers  that  a 
three  or  even  four-guinea  gas  calorigen  stove  will  not  sufficiently  warm 
a  studio  in  a  garden  of  the  given  dimensions ;  two  would  be  required, 
and  the  cost  would  be  about  four  times  that  of  coal  or  coke,  even  at  tbe 
present  high  prices.  I  would  also  suggest  to  the  manufacturers  that 
some  so/t  of  regulator  should  be  fixed  in  the  outside  pipe,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  too  much  air  entering  the  same. 

Finally,  a  word  to  my  photographic  brethren:  if  your  studio  be 
situated  either  in  the  garden  or  on  a  level  with  the  first  floor  of  a  house, 
purchase  an  ordinary  “Brown  and  Green’s  conservatory  stove,”  get 
pipes  fixed,  and  obtain  permission  to  let  them  into  the  nearest  chimney. 
This  stove  will  burn  anything,  keep  alight  all  night,  give  plenty  of  heat, 
is  only  half  the  expense  of  a  gas  calorigen,  and  costs  only  one-fourth  as 
much  to  keep  it  going. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Geo.  Hooper. 

68,  Canonbury  Park  South,  2Y,  October  22,  1873. 

[There  are  one  or  two  things  in  Mr.  Hooper’s  letter  which  we 
do  not  quite  understand ;  and  first,  as  to  the  assertion  that  his 
calorigen  kept  the  studio  at  only  fifty  degrees  of  heat.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  totally  devoid  of  value  without  the  additional  information 
as  to  what  the  outside  temperature  was.  Assuming  that  the  latter 
was  32°  Fall.,  or  the  freezing  point,  then  we  have  the  fact  that  the 
calorigen  will  raise  the  temperature  eighteen  degrees  above  that 
outside  the  studio.  If  the  calorigen  really  does  this  it  is  certainly 
an  invaluable  means  of  heating ;  for  its  principle  is  absolutely 
sound,  nothing  but  pure  heated  air  being  admitted  into  the  room 
in  which  it  is  fixed.  To  determine  the  real  value  of  a  stove  or 
calorigen  it  is  necessary  to  know,  not  the  temperature  to  which  it 
has  raised  the  atmosphere  in  the  room  in  which  it  is  placed,  but  the 
difference  between  such  temperature  and  that  which  existed  previous 
to  the  heating  influence  of  the  stove  being  brought  into  action.  The 
great  advantage  of  the  calorigen  consists  in  its  allowing  none 
of  the  products  of  combustion  to  have  access  to  the  room,  pure 
heated  air  alone,  free  from  dust,  being  admitted.  Respecting  the 
explosion  so  graphically  described,  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  it 
must  have  been  caused  by  some  tricksy  (embodied)  spirit;  for, 
according  to  the  description  of  the  occurrence  given  above,  an 
explosion  appears  to  be  impossible,  because  if  the  gas  were  really 
blown  out  by  the  wind  it  could  not  explode  unless  some  person 
applied  an  ignited  match  to  the  mixed  air  and  gas  present — a  thing 
we  cannot  account  for  as  likely  to  be  done  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  An  escape  from  one  of  the  burners  only,  while  another 
remained  lighted  in  contiguity,  would  not  have  caused  an  explosion. 
Knowing  that  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  Dr.  Mann,  and  others  have  these 
calorigen  stoves  fitted  yp  in  their  residences  or  factories  (Mr.  Dall¬ 
meyer  having  eight  of  them),  we  applied  to  the  gentlemen  named 
for  information  as  to  the  result  of  their  experience.  They  give  the 
calorigen  stoves  the  highest  possible  character  for  their  efficiency  in 
practice,  and  agree  with  us  in  believing  that  there  is  something 
quite  inexplicable  in  the  experience  of  Mr.  Hooper  as  described 
by  himself.  Having  been  the  first  (so  far  as  we  know)  to  direct 
attention  to  the  exceptional  merits  of  George’s  calorigen  stove, 
and  having  then  done  so  only  after  a  careful  examination  into 
its  principles  of  construction,  we  feel  specially  interested  in  allega¬ 
tions  against  the  efficiency  which  we  predicted  would  be  recoguised 
in  this  heating  agent.  Respecting  the  bursting  of  Mr.  Hooper’s 
hot-water  apparatus,  his  experience  in  that  direction  seems  also 
to  be  exceptional,  nearly  every  conservatory  being  heated  in  a 
similar  way.  If  IMr.  Hooper  be  not  the  victim  of  a  run  of  ill  luck, 
he  must  certainly  have  a  very  careless  assistant. — Eds.] 


TheLargePortraitsatthePhotographic  Societt’s  Exhibition.— 
In  an  article  describing  the  photographic  exhibition  the  Daily  Xeu-s 
makes  some  excellent  observations  upon  large  portraits  and  other 
topics  :— The  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society  (it  says)  ought  to  be  of 
considerable  interest  to  the  public,  as  showing  the  progress  which  ffivs 
been  made  in  an  art  of  which  every  one  may  become  the  patron.  M  e 
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cannot  all  of  us  pay  a  thousand  guineas  for  a  portrait  in  oil,  but  most  of  us 
have  the  wherewithal  to  purchase  a  dozen  cartes-de-visite  ;  and  it  is  surely 
of  some  importance  that  these  humble  pictures— which  are,  m  any  case, 
of  treater  artistic  and  intrinsic  value  than  the  coarse  daubs  in  oil  which 
still  adorn  the  farmer’s  parlour  or  the  public-house  bar-should  go  as 
near  to  nature  as  they  can  for  a  shilling  apiece  or  a  soveriegn  apiece,  as 
the  purchaser  may  decide.  We  enter  this  present  exhibition,  therefore, 
with  the  hope  that  the  past  year  has  produced  valuable  improvements  in 
an  art  which  is  said  by  the  professors  of  it  to  be  still  in  its  infancy ;  and, 
so  far  as  a  brief  and  hurried  inspection  goes,  we  are  in  nowise  dis¬ 
appointed.  But  while  we  observe  the  most  valuable  results  obtained 
by  the  old  and  familiar  processes,  both  as  regards  landscapes  and 
portraits,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  chief  direction  in  which  new  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  made  has  not  yielded  much  as  yet.  It  was  a  good 
notion  to  think  of  freeing  photographic  portraiture  from  the  narrow 
dimensions  of  the  carte-de-visite,  or  “cabinet”  size,  and  the  -efforts  of 
the  artists  who  apply  themselves  to  taking  large  pictures  direct  deserve 
praise ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  these  portraits,  when  they  get  to  life-size 
or  beyond  that,  are  far  from  satisfactory.  What  they  may  become 
hereafter  we  shall  not  venture  to  predict ;  at  present  a  show  of  them  is 
profoundly  disappointing.  The  heavy  masses  of  black  shadow,  the 
ghastliness  of  the  white  surfaces  (in  some  cases  the  complexion  is  that 
of  a  corpse),  and  the  general  look  of  hardness  and  exaggerated  promi¬ 
nence  of  feature,  show  that  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  artists  and 
amateurs— and,  we  may  add,  the  prizes  generously  offered  by  Mr. 
Crawshay,  of  Cyfarthfa— have  not  yet  been  followed  by  success.  Mr. 
Crawshay  is  himself  an  exhibitor;  and  it  is  curious  to  contrast  the 
clearness,  delicacy,  and  truth  of  his  portrait  of  Sir  W.  Grove,  which  is 
only  comparatively  a  small  picture,  with  the  staring  coarsenes  of  his 
larger  heads.  In  like  manner,  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  of 
Tunbridge  Wells,  who  have  gained  the  first  prize  for  heads  of  eight 
inches,  are  far  less  successful  in  these  than  in  their  smaller  studies, 
where  the  heads  are  five  or  six  inches. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

A  very  fine  Voigtlander  portrait  lens,  three  and  a-quarter  inches  diameter, 
eight  inches  focus,  cost  £20,  will  be  given  in  exchange  for  a  Dallmeyer’s 
No  2  B  carte  lens.  Only  reason  for  parting  with  Voigtlander  lens  being 
its  rather  long  focus  for  studio.— Address,  D.  W.  Wilson,  Post-office, 
Edinburgh. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Each  Picture  sent  for  registration  must  be  accompanied  by  fifteen  stamps  to 

defray  the  necessary  registration  fees. 

Photographs  Registered. — 

W.  Child,  Leeds. —  Two  Portraits  of  the  Eev.  I  Eastlin  Carpenter. 

John  Thomson,  Brixton .—Portrait  of  H.P.E.  the  Puke  of  Edinburgh. 

rfjgr  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 

T.  Sutton.— The  negatives  were  sent  for  by  the  person  named. 

N.  B.  Best. — Lea’s  Manual  is  sold  by  the  Publisher  of  this  Journal. 

F.  M.  W. A  grey  or  bluish  tint  is  the  best  colour  in  which  to  paint  the 

interior  of  your  studio. 

Old  Hand.— We  have  never  seen  any  specimens  of  the  process — hence 
cannot  offer  any  opinion. 

Sarah.— We  prefer  the  word  “  stereograph”  to  “  stereogram more  especially 
as  we  have  an  analogue  in  the  word  “  photograph.” 

J.  Watt. — A.  Nicol’s  prism  is  better  than  a  tourmaline,  both  as  a  polariser  and 
an  analyser.  It  does  not  discolour  the  light  as  a  tourmaline  does. 

yy.  l. _ The  best  book  for  your  purpose  is  our  Almanac  for  1873.  We  believe 

that  copies  may  yet  be  obtained  at  the  establishments  of  a  few  dealers. 

G.  Gilbert.— For  the  large  group  of  children,  use  the  larger  of  the  two 
portrait  lenses  ;  and  for  the  group  of  workpeople,  use  the  landscape  lens. 

II  istoricus. —  So  far  as  we  can  learn  Mr.  Mackinlay— formerly  successively  of 
Liverpool  and  Edinburgh — was  the  first  who  used  muriate  of  morphia  in 
connection  with  the  collodion  process. 

South  Londoner. — In  the  trial  we  made  of  a  plate  prepared  by  Mr.  Burgess’s 
gelatine,  we  found  it  to  be  nearly  as  sensitive  as  a  plate  by  Colonel  Wortley, 
tried  side  by  side,  but  not  quite  so  sensitive. 

G.  It.— You  will  act  wisely  by  not  inquiring  too  minutely  into  our  motives  for 
not  giving  an  “unreserved  opinion”  on  the  merits  of  your  scheme,  for  it 
might  not  bo  quite  so  complimentary  as  you  desire. 

Frank  M.  Sutcliffe. — We  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  suggest  a  reasonable  cause 
for  the  visible  impression.  Of  course  it  arose  from  the  presence  of  some  kind 
of  impurity,  but  we  cannot  say  what  that  could  have  been. 

j  ]> — if  the  image  be  sharp  on  the  ground  glass  and  is  not  so  in  the  finished 
picture  you  may  conclude  either  that  the  camera  is  not  properly  adjusted  or 
that  the  chemical  and  visual  foci  of  the  lens  do  not  coincide. 

HISS. — Over-printing  is  the  principal  fault  in  the  print  enclosed  to  us.  The 
negative,  we  think,  is  good  enough,  and  would  print  a  sunny  landscape  if  it 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  printer  of  skill  and  experience. 

Pad.— The  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens  must  certainly  be  far  more  than  fifteen 
inches  Remember  that  you  should  not  measure  the  focus  of  the  orthoscopic 
lens  from  the  back,  but  frequently  from  the  outside  of  the  front  lens. 


S.  Viner. — The  red  fog  upon  the  shadows  of  the  negative  seen  sometimes 
when  intensifying  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver  may  be  prevented  in 
most  cases  by  the  application  of  a  weak  solution  (in  water)  of  iodine. 

Novus. — You  must  be  mistaken.  We  have  never  advocated  the  use  of  a  south 
light;  for,  on  the  contrary  we  have  always  considered  that  it  was  difficult  to 
work  with,  although  very  useful,  upon  special  occasions,  for  definite  purposes. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Burgess,  of  South  Norwood,  writes  to  say  he  is  not  the  Mr.  Burgess 
of  Queen’s-road,  Peckham,  and  that  he  has  not  retired  from  the  Photographic 
Benevolent  Association,  although,  from  ill  health  and  an  increase  of  business, 
he  has  been  compelled  to  resign  the  office  of  Secretary,  to  which  position  Mr. 
W.  T.  Wilkinson  has  been  appointed. 

Stigmata. — 1.  Transparent  spots  may  be  caused  by  the  solvent  action  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  upon  the  iodide  in  the  film,  although  it  may  not  be  so  in 
your  case.  Try  the  effect  of  adding  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine  to  the 
collodion — 2.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  registered  photograph  should  bear 
an  intimation  to  that  effect  upon  its  mount.  We  cannot  at  present  tell  you 
the  price  of  the  Act,  but  shall-ascertain. 

R.  Bbidgart.— 1.  If  the  two  lenses  be  of  similar  foci  select  that  which  has  the 
largest  aperture.  We  do  not  know  these  lenses  by  their  distinctive  names,  not 
having  a  catalogue  to  which  to  refer. — 2.  From  the  fact  of  your  lime  balls 
being  soft  while  those  described  are  hard  and  durable,  it  is  likely  there  will 
be  a  difference ;  but  we  shall  think  the  matter  over,  and  make  comparative 
trials. 

Geo.  Clarke. — The  test  for  showing  when  sufficient  of  the  solution  of  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potash  has  been  added  to  the  bath,  is  when  the  liquid  remains 
slightly  coloured  If,  after  adding  this  solution  and  shaking  up  the  bath, 
the  pink  colour  disappear,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  there  is  still  some 
organic  matter  present ;  therefore,  you  may  continue  the  addition  of  the 
permanganate  until  the  bath  remains  of  a  permanent  delicate  pink  colour  for 
some  time. 

Excelsior, — 1.  Chloride  of  palladium  answers  quite  well  for  darkening  the 
colour  of  the  deposit  on  collodion  negatives ;  but  its  powers  as  an  intensifying 
agent  are  not  equal  to  those  of  other  agents.  The  chlorides  of  gold  and 
platinum  may  be  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  Fix  and  wash  the  negative  and 
then  apply  the  intensifier,  the  strength  of  which  should  be  such  as  to  pene¬ 
trate  through  the  film  in  about  half-a-minute.  Chloride  of  palladium  is  an 
expensive  salt;  but  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  procuring  it  will  be  experienced. 
— 2.  Do  not  give  up  your  acetate  toning-bath  in  favour  of  the  other. 

Received.— The  Autotype  Proem— third  edition  ;  “  Operator  ”  (in  our  next). 


Opal  Glass. — We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Claudet,  Houghton, 
and  Son,  High  Holborn,  a  specimen  of  a  new  kind  of  pot  opal  glass 
introduced  by  them.  For  optical  reasons  pot  opal  answers  for 
many  purposes  for  which  flashed  opal  would  not  be  so  well  adapted. 
A  greater  degree  of  softness  results  from  the  employment  of  the 
former,  the  pictures  on  the  latter  being  characterised  by  vigour.  In  the 
pot  opal  now  introduced  Messrs.  Claudet,  Houghton,  and  Son  have 
sought  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  special  features  both  of  softness 
and  brilliancy ;  and  the  result  is  a  really  capital  sample  which  is  of  a 
pure  white,  and  of  a  density  just  sufficient  to  take  a  tone  from  any 
strongly- coloured  paper  that  may  be  placed  behind  it. 

Royal  Visit  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society. — 
Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Priiice  and  Princess  of  Wales  visited  the 
Photographic  Exhibition  yesterday.  They  arrived  at  twelve  o’clock, 
attended  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Coke,  General  Probyn,  and  Dr.  Holzmann, 
The  royal  party  was  received  by  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
Photographic  Society.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  examined  very  atten¬ 
tively  the  photographic  art-treasures  displayed  on  the  walls,  conversing 
very  freely  with  those  who  were  in  attendance.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
appeared  much  interested  in  the  album  containing  Mr.  Rej lander’s 
studies.  He  also  requested  Mr.  F.  Bedford  to  point  out  his  son’s  (Mr. 
W.  Bedford’s)  pictures.  His  Royal  Highness  expressed  himself  much 
pleased  with  the  exhibition,  at  which  the  royal  party  remained  an  hour. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  October  29th,  1873. 
Observations  taken  at406.  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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USES  OF  EBONITE  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS. 

Ebonite  lias  been  so  long  before  our  readers  as  a  most  useful 
material  for  tlie  construction  of  photographic  apparatus  that  we 
should  not  touch  upon  its  employment  now  if  we  did  not  think  that 
it  could  be  still  more  extensively  employed  than  it  has  hitherto  been, 
and  that  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  would  be  useful  in  directing 
attention  to  some  of  the  less  known  applications  of  this  useful  material. 

The  chief  application  of  ebonitp  in  photography  is  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  baths,  dishes  for  developing,  washing,  or  similar  pur¬ 
poses,  and,  we  may  add,  to  the  construction  of  rough  measures. 
These  are,  in  fact,  the  principal  forms  in  which  we  meet  with  the 
material  in  commerce ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  ebonite  dishes  or 
pans  are  superior  to  those  of  glass,  porcelain,  or  the  composite 
troughs  made  with  glass  bottoms  and  glass  or  wooden  sides. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  inconvenience  of  troughs  made  of 
two  materials  and  having  joints,  those  just  mentioned  fulfil  most  of 
the  requirements  of  photographers,  and  are  usually  very  cheap; 
moreover,  they  possess  at  least  an  advantage  over  ebonite,  namely, 
that  they  are  rigid.  Ebonite,  on  the  other  hand,  is  capable  of  more 
or  less  distortion,  unless  it  happen  to  be  unusually  thick ;  and  to 
such  an  extent  does  this  flexibility,  as  it  may  be  called,  reach, 
that  in  the  cases  of  large  dislie3  containing  considerable  quantities 
of  liquid  it  is  by  no  means  easy  or  safe  to  move  them  about.  Of 
course  it  may  be  urged  that,  even  with  a  very  rigid  material,  it  is  not 
easy  to  move  a  large  dish  about;  but  any  difficulty  which  exists  in  the 
case  of  glass  or  porcelain  is  experienced  in  a  greater  degree  in 
moving  ebonite  dishes. 

Carefully-prepared  ebonite  baths-— the  vertical  dipping  baths — are 
good,  though  we  have  known  much  trouble  to  arise  in  working, 
owing  to  the  action  of  impurities  in  the  ebonite  on  the  nitrate  of 
silver  solution.  Even  when  the  baths  are  unobjectionable  on 
chemical  grounds,  they  are  open  to  most  serious  objections  on 
account  of  mechanical  imperfections.  The  interiors  of  these  baths  are 
often  very  badly  finished,  the  surface  being  uneven,  and  occasionally 
having  little  projecting  points  which  are  very  liable  to  tilt  the  plate 
off  the  dipper,  and  cause  much  trouble  and  loss  of  time  in  fishing  it 
out  again.  Then,  again,  cracks  and  fissures  can  often  be  detected  in 
the  material,  more  particularly  at  the  angles.  These  are  defects  in 
construction  which,  we  presume,  could  be  easily  avoided;  and,  since 
they  often  cause  inconvenience,  we  trust  the  manufacturers  may  take 
our  friendly  hints  and  improve  their  ebonite  baths  in  these  respects. 

Finally :  greater  strength  of  material  is  desirable.  In  the  baths 
commonly  turned  out  the  sides  are  too  thin  to  admit  of  rough 
handling ;  and  since  the  ebonite  baths  are  very  frequently  used  in 
outdoor  work,  it  is  particularly  desirable  that  they  should  be  strongly 
made,  with  stout  sides  capable  of  resisting  a  good  blow  or  a  squeeze 
in  packing.  These  remarks  chiefly  have  reference  to  comparatively 
large  baths — 12  X  10  or  largei*.  Such  a  bath  with  the  usual  thin 
sides  is  disposed  to  bulge  or  beud  when  filled  with  liquid,  and  is 
comparatively  easily  broken.  We  knew  a  case  in  which  a  most  un¬ 
pleasant  accident  occurred,  owing  to  the  deficient  strength  of  the  walls 
of  the  ebonite  bath.  A  friend  whom  we  know  to  be  most  careful  in  all 
arrangements  had  a  thin  bath  (12  X  10)  which,  with  much  care,  he 


succeeded  in  using  on  two  excursions ;  but  the  third  time  he  took 
out  the  bath,  though  no  less  cautious  than  before,  he  found  to  his 
chagrin  on  reaching  the  field  of  operations  that  the  bath  had  cracked, 
and  the  nitrate  solution  distributed  itself  with  remarkable  impar¬ 
tiality  over  the  various  contents  of  his  tent.  We  need  scarcely  say 
that  our  friend  avoids  ebonite  for  large  baths  after  purchasing  his 
experience  at  such  a  cost ;  but,  if  thicker  vessels  were  turned  out  by 
the  manufacturers,  no  such  risk  need  be  feared  if  the  most  ordinary 
care  be  taken  in  packing. 

Having  touched  upon  some  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
attending  the  use  of  ebonite  for  baths,  and  drawn  attention  to  one  or 
two  imperfections  in  the  present  mode  of  manufacturing  these 
vessels,  we  may  pass  to  the  immediate  aim  of  our  remarks,  namely, 
the  extension  of  the  use  of  ebonite  in  the  construction  of  carriers  and 
dark  slides  for  cameras.  In  our  experience  really  good  ebonite  is 
peculiarly  useful  in  the  construction  of  carriers  for  plates,  and  com¬ 
pares  most  favourably  with  wood  for  the  same  purpose.  The  frames 
can  be  neatly  made,  and  the  corners  for  supporting  the  plates  be  of 
the  same  material. 

On  the  use  of  ebonite  for  this  purpose  we  have  the  experience  of  an 
excellent  photographer  before  us.  In  his  case  the  ordinary  carrier 
of  a  dark  slide  was  out  of  order  and  a  new  one  was  immediately 
required.  He  took  a  piece  of  ebonite  of  the  same  thickness  as  the 
original  wooden  carrier,  and  of  such  a  size  as  to  fit  the  inside  of  the 
dark  slide.  A  plate  of  the  size  which  the  carrier  was  intended  to 
take  was  then  laid  on  the  piece  of  ebonite,  taking  care  to  make  the 
centre  of  the  plate  coincide  with  that  of  the  piece;  the  size  was  then 
marked  out  on  the  ebonite,  and  the  material  within  the  lines  cut  away. 
The  rectangular  hole  having  been  thus  made  and  fitted  to  receive  the 
glass  plate,  four  thin  pieces  of  ebonite  were  then  cut  so  as  to  form 
triangular  corner  pieces.  These  were  next  carefully  cemented  in 
suitable  positions  on  the  front  of  the  carrier  by  means  of  a  little 
marine  glue. 

A  carrier  was  thus  simply  obtained  without  any  joining,  and  of  a 
material  which  appears  to  be  but  little  affected  by  the  bath  solution, 
and,  with  the  most  ordinary  care,  secured  against  markings  on  the 
film,  or  the  other  unpleasant  consequences  of  trickling  impurities 
derived  from  the  carrier  and  acting  on  the  sensitive  film.  Our  friend* 
speaking  from  long  experience  of  such  carriers,  strongly  recommends 
not  only  that  they,  but  the  dark  slides  also,  should  be  constructed 
of  the  same  material. 

Our  remarks  have  now  extended  so  far  that  we  shall  defer  some 
other  points  we  should  like  to  refer  to  till  another  time;  but  we  may 
urge  our  readers,  meanwhile,  to  try  the  ebonite  carriers  for  themselves, 
and  ascertain  their  true  value.  The  construction  is  easy  enough* 
The  only  difficulty  is  in  obtaining  the  material.  But  there  are  few  large 
towns  in  which  ebonite  plates  cannot  be  purchased;  and  even  if  a 
photographer  happen  to  live  in  a  country  district,  he  can  easily 
have  the  plates  sent  to  him  by  post. 


BURNISHING  PRINTS. 

Burnishing  and  polishing  are  by  many  assumed  to  be  one  and  the 
same  thing.  Viewed  from  a  metallurgical  standpoint,  they  differ  in 
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this  respect— by  “  burnishing  ”  the  asperities  on  the  surface  of  the 
metal  are  removed  by  their  being  rubbed  or  pressed  into  the  body 
on  which  they  appear,  while  by  “polishing”  they  are  ground  or 
scoured  off. 

All  those  operations  effected  by  the  pressure  of  a  polished  metallic 
or  other  surface  upon  a  print  belong,  in  a  sense,  to  the  division  of 
burnishing,  or,  more  properly,  of  pressing ;  and  this  operation  is 
performed  every  time  a  print  is  transmitted  through  a  pair  of  rollers. 

For  a  long  period— certainly  for  several  years— heat  has  been 
recognised  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  burnishing  powers  of  a 
rolling-press;  and  presses  of  this  description,  fitted  up  with  spirit 
lamps  or  gas  jets  placed  underneath,  have  long  been  ordinary  articles 
of  commerce.  When  a  print  is  rolled  in  contact  with  a  hard,  polished 
heated  surface  the  effect  produced,  as  respects  smoothness  of  surface, 
is  much  superior  to  that  which  is  obtained  by  contact  with  the  same 
surface  when  cold.  Iu  short,  pressure  with  heat  is  greatly  superior 
to  pressure  without  heat  when  the  object  to  be  attained  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  smooth  surface. 

For  a  number  of  months  past  an  announcement  has  appeared  in 
the  advertising  pages  of  the  American  journals  relative  to  a  rolling- 
press  bearing  the  title  of  “Weston’s  rotary  burnisher.”  So  far  as 
one  can  learn  from  such  engravings  of  this  “  burnisher  ”  as  appear 
in  the  journals  referred  to,  it  seems  to  be  merely  a  rolling-press  not 
greatly  unlike  many  in  common  use  in  this  country,  with  aspirit  lamp 
placed  underneath  to  keep  the  plate  warm. 

When  lately  examining  the  records  at  the  Patent  Office,  we 
found  that  what  is  described  as  a  “machine  for  burnishing  photo¬ 
graphs  and  cards  ”  has  recently  been  patented  in  this  country  by 
Mr.  Weston  and  Mr.  M‘Donald,  both  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  This  machine,  in  one  of  its  forms,  is  somewhat  similar  to 
the  smallfrolling-press  in  everyday  use ;  but  it  differs  in  some  impor¬ 
tant  respects,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  specification,  in 
which  are  described  two  methods  of  applying  the  burnishing  power:— 

“  The  object  of  the  said  invention  is  the  production  of  a  machine 
which  will  give  to  photographs  and  other  like  articles  a  durable 
polished  surface.  This  object  is  effected  by  the  application  of  heat 
and  friction  to  the  article  under  pressure. 

“  In  the  accompanying  drawing  fig.  1  is  a  perspective  view  of  the 
said  improved  burnishing  machine.  Fig.  %  is  a  similar  view  illus¬ 
trating  a  modification  of  my  invention.  Like  letters  indicate  the 
same  parts  in  both  of  the  figures. 


FIG,  1, 


L  lie  said  machine  lias  a  bed  piece  a,  to  which  the  operating  parts 
of  the  said  machine  or  apparatus  are  attached,  This  bed  piece  is 
provided  with  means  for  securing  it  to  a  bench  or  table,  h  is  a  con¬ 


vex  bed  of  wood  or  other  suitable  material,  upon  which  the  photo¬ 
graph  or  other  article  is  laid  face  upward  ;  c  c  are ‘standards  having 
slots  at  the  top  through  which  passes  a  rod  or  bar  d.  To  this  rod 
at  e  is  securely  attached  the  burnisher  /,  made  of  metal  and  of  the 


FIG*  2. 


form  shown.  I  prefer  to  make  it  of  cast  iron ;  its  lower  edge  (which 
is  turned  up  and  made  concave  to  fit  the  convex  bed)  should  be 
case-hardened  and  highly  polished,  h  h  are  set  screws  fixed  in  the 
top  of  the  standards  c  c.  By  turning  them  down  they  are  made  to 
press  upon  the  rod  e,  and  force  the  burnisher  attached  to  it  down 
upon  the  bed.  j  is  a  lever  by  which  a  to-and-fro  motion  is  given  to 
the  burnisher.  This  lever  has  its  fulcrum  in  the  bed  piece  a,  and  is 
secured  to  the  rod  d  at  h.  I  is  a  lamp  by  which  the  burnisher  is 
heated.  Five  minutes  will  be  usually  enough  to  heat  the  burnisher 
sufficiently.  The  picture  being  placed  upon  the  bed,  face  up,  the 
burnisher  is  forced  down  by  the  aforesaid  screws  li  h,  and  by  means 
of  the  lever  is  moved  over  it.  One  or  two  strokes  will  be  usually 
enough  to  impart  a  brilliant  finish  to  the  photograph  or  other  article. 

“A  like  effect  may  be  produced  if  the  burnisher  is  stationary,  and 
the  picture  moves  over  its  face.  This  modification  of  my  invention 
is  illustrated  in  fig.  2,  the  principle  being  the  same  in  both  arrange¬ 
ments.  In  the  latter  case  the  burnisher  /  has  over  it  a  convex 
roll  h 1  revolving  upon  a  shaft  o  in  standards  c  c.  The  burnisher  in 
this  case  is  horizontal,  and  the  picture  receives  its  pressure  from  a 
set  screw  h  placed  under  it.  A  lamp  l  supplies  heat,  as  above 
described,  and  the  picture  being  inserted  between  the  roll  and  bur¬ 
nisher  the  former  is  revolved  by  the  crank  r,  and  the  picture 
receives  its  polish  as  it  passes  between  the  machine. 

“  Having  thus  described  the  said  invention  as  communicated  to  me 
by  my  foreign  correspondents,  and  the  manner  of  performing  the 
same,  I  wish  it  understood  that  I  claim — 

“  First.  The  combination  of  the  concave  burnisher  f  and  convex 
bed  or  roll  b  in  a  burnishing  machine,  as  herein  set  forth  and  for  the 
purposes  specified. 

“  Second.  In  combination  with  the  above  the  pressure- screws 
h  and  lamp  or  heater  l,  as  herein  described.” 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  patented  press  or  bur¬ 
nisher  differs  from  others  in  two  respects : — First,  as  regards  the 
surface  of  the  burnisher,  which  is  concave ;  and,  secondly,  in  the 
fact  of  the  burnisher  being  drawn  over  the  face  of  the  card  (or  vice 
versa) — the  burnishing  not  being  effected  by  the  pressure  of  the 
roller,  nor  even  by  tfiat  of  the  bed  of  the  roller,  but  by  a  hot 
burnisher  dragged  across  the  face  of  the  picture.  In  the  American 
burnisher,  as  advertised  in  that  country,  the  roller  is  quite  cylindri¬ 
cal  ;  in  that  which  has  been  patented  in  England  the  roller  is  convex 
in  regard  to  its  longitudinal  direction.  Although  we  cannot  discover, 
from  a  perusal  of  the  specification,  why  this  form  has  been  pre¬ 
ferred,  the  patentee  has  had,  doubtless,  what  he  considered  good 
reasons  for  adopting  it. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

[Third  Notice.] 

Theke  are  several  pictures  placed  at  such  an  altitude  as  to  be  beyond 
the  range  of  ordinary  vision,  among  which  we  observe  some  by 
Messrs.  R.  Hopwood,  E.  Fox,  F.  York,  F.  W.  Broadhead,  R. 
Mitchell,  Sir  A.  K.  Macdonald,  and  others.  We  cannot  divine  the 
motive  which  prompted  the  Hanging  Committee  to  place  these  pic¬ 
tures  in  positions  where  they  are  “skied,”  for  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  among  them  are  photographs  of  far  greater  merit  than  many 
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hung  on  the  line.  “Kissing  goes  by  favour,”  says  an  old  proverb, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  influences  of  a  similar  kind  are  not  un¬ 
known  at  picture  galleries  as  regards  position. 

Mr.  Marshall  Wane’s  portraits,  whether  merely  of  large  or  life  size, 
are  generally  considered  to  be  at  least  equal,  with  regard  to  merit,  to 
any  in  the  Exhibition.  This,  too,  is  our  opinion.  We  may  here 
observe  that  there  are  pictures  by  several  other  exhibitors  which 
are  so  nearly  alike  as  repeats  artistic  merit  that  to  such  works 
the  same  observation  might  safely  be  applied.  Mr.  Blanchard, 
for  example,  still  retains  his  high  position  as  being  one  of  the 
best  artists  we  have,  and  his  exhibited  works  are  up  to  his  usual 
standard. 

What  is  the  “cretaceous”  process  of  Mr.  Hanson,  of  Leeds? 
By  this  process,  whatever  it  may  be,  Mr.  Hanson  has  produced 
several  highly- effective  enlarged  portraits.  They  bear  the  marks  of 
having  been  “  finished  ”  in  some  way  or  other,  the  process  employed, 
we  presume,  being  one  which  warrants  the  distinctive  appella¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  England  contributes  a  fine  collection  of  statuary  from  the 
International  Exhibition  of  the  present  year ;  and  of  the  pictures  of 
Mr.  F.  York  which  have  been  hung  within  reach  of  the  eye,  both 
his  Albert  Memorial  and  Tower  of  London  series  reveal  the  hand 
of  the  skilful  artist. 

Enlargements  in  various  degrees  of  amplification  are  contributed 
by  M.  Boucher,  of  Brighton ;  and  the  locality  suggests  an  allusion 
to  the  fact  that  Signor  Lombardi  is  not  represented  this  year, 
which  is  to  be  regretted. 

A  collection  of  photographic  composition  pictures,  by  Mr.  Ogier, 
of  Jersey,  intended  to  represent  scenes  in  history,  challenge  criticism 
from  their  treatment.  We  learn  from  them  that,  in  the  olden  times, 
Judith,  of  Holofernes  celebrity,  and  Jael,  of  Sisera  notoriety,  were, 
in  reality,  one  and  the  same  person ;  that  Holofernes  and  Sisera 
met  their  doom  upon  the  same  couch,  in  the  same  tent,  with  the 
same  surroundings,  and  in  presence  of  the  same  attendant  occupying 
the  same  attitude ;  further,  that  the  lamp  suspended  over  each  of 
the  couches  of  these  unfortunate  men  was  (or  were,  for  there  are  two 
yet  only  one,  which  is  confusing  as  to  grammar)  of  the  modern 
Houndsditch  lobby-form  of  glass  globe,  indicating  very  clearly  that 
the  art  of  making  glass  globes  has  not  advanced  very  greatly  since 
the  early  period  indicated  by  these  pictures. 

Of  the  contributions  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  a  large 
picture,  Preparing  Spring  Flowers  for  Market  (141),  is  the  best.  A 
curious  effect  is  noticeable  in  the  adjoining  pictures,  A  Gleaner  (140) 
and  The  Passing  Stranger  (142) ;  for,  being  printed  from  separate 
negatives,  the  backgrounds  of  these,  instead  of  retiring,  as  good- 
mannered  backgrounds  should  do,  persist  in  coming  to  the  front — a 
kind  of  pseudoscopic  effect  being  produced.  This  is  most  observable 
in  the  picture  on  the  left.  . 

Of  several  large  portraits  exhibited  by  Mr.  Crawshay  one  of 
Mr.  Justice  Grove  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  and  is  one  of  which  no  pro¬ 
fessional  artist  even  might  feel  ashamed.  But  we  are  more  pleased 
with  a  small  portrait  of  Dr.  Diamond  than  with  any  of  Mr.  Craw- 
shay’s  large  pictures;  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  the  best  portrait  this 
artist  has  yet  exhibited. 

The  Royal  Engineers,  Chatham,  have  sent  a  collection  in  which 
there  is  considerable  variety  of  subject,  all  the  pictures  being 
characterised  by  great  excellence.  As  an  example  of  their  work,  we 
may  cite  the  charming  Study  of  Trees  in  Windsor  Great  Park 
(175),  by  Capt.  Abney,  who  also  contributes  several  other  works 
replete  with  pictorial  beauty. 

Mr.  Beasley’s  Hermitage  Bridge  (162)  is  a  charming  picture, 
although  its  cool  grey  tone  is  rendered  positively  cold  from  the 
juxtaposition  of  pictures  of  a  warm  brown  tone.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room  there  are  several  other  works  by  Mr.  Beasley,  all  of 
which  are  quite  worthy  of  his  acknowledged  artistic  ability. 

Mrs.  Brassey  shows  in  No.  180  a  series  of  views  of  Normanhurst, 
taken  on  uranium  dry  plates.  These  are  interesting,  but  are  scarcely 
so  successful  as  a  view  of  Preston  Bridge  by  Mr.  Bruce,  taken  on  a 
similar  plate,  The  last-named  photographer  exhibits  many  other 
excellent  pictures. 


Mr.  Slingsby  does  not  retrograde.  Whether  or  not  public  opinion 
be  right  in  according  to  one  of  his  large  direct  heads  the  merit  of 
being  probably  the  best  of  that  class  in  the  room,  there  are  certainly 
none  that  surpass  in  quality  some  of  his  portraits  of  lesser  magni¬ 
tude — for  instance,  Nos.  194  and  195. 

The  coffee  process  is  well  represented  by  a  frame  containing  a 
series  of  views  by  Mr.  Penny.  We  have  noticed  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  works  of  this  gentleman  year  after  year.  This  series 
contains  some  very  beautiful  pictures. 

Mr.  Glasby  has  two  frames — one  containing  the  portraits  of 
children,  the  other  being  filled  with  those  of  dogs.  All  the  difficulties 
of  posing  and  exposing  such  untoward  subjects  have  been  successfully 
overcome.  Mr.  Hedges  also  shows  a  fine  collection  of  quadrupeds, 
including  dogs,  bulls,  and  other  animals. 

A  pair  of  portraits  (No.  207)  show  the  artistic  feeling  of  the  Misses 
Davison,  who  also  exhibit  other  pictures;  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham 
is  well  represented  by  several  charming  portraits,  Nos.  215  and  21G 
being  capital  examples  of  his  work. 


MOIST  PLATES.— STRONG  DEVELOPER. 

In  alluding  to  the  nuisance  of  dust  to  a  worker  with  moist  plates,  I 
did  not  refer  to  spots  that  would  come  during  the  preparation,  but 
solely  to  what  would  adhere  to  the  films  after  they  were  ready  for 
the  camera. 

In  this  respect  moist  plates  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  both  with 
wet  and  dry  ones.  In  the  former  case  the  plate  is  developed  and 
finished  before  dust  can  give  much  trouble ;  in  the  latter,  any  dust 
settling  on  the  film  can  be  brushed  off  with  a  camel’s-hair  brush, 
whereas  with  moist  plates  dust  has  the  chance  of  settling  on  the 
film  all  the  time  the  plate  is  in  the  dark  slide,  and  that  in  landscape 
work  would,  I  think,  be  a  difficulty.  However  good  the  cabinet 
work  may  be,  I  always  find  my  dark  slides  full  of  dust  on  returning 
from  a  summer-day’s  work  in  the  country. 

And  with  the  greatest  deference  to  Mr.  Sutton's  opinion — who,  to 
my  knowledge,  can  work  as  well  as  write,  and  whose  opinions 
therefore,  are  entitled  to  weight — I  think  that  having  brought  a 
sensitive  plate  to  the  point  of  putting  on  a  final  solution,  it  is  better 
to  put  on  a  preservative  and  make  a  dry  plate  of  it  rather  than  keep 
it  moist.  Certainly  it  is  so  in  Great  Britain,  where  we  have  so 
capricious  a  climate  to  deal  vrith ;  but  for  use  in  other  climates  Mr. 
Sutton’s  arguments  in  favour  of  “moisties”  are  ingenious  and 
forcible.  Especially  so  is  the  suggestion  that  you  pop  your 
“moisties”  at  once  into  their  slides,  and  have  then  no  streaks  or 
irregularities  in  drying  to  dread,  but  all  plain  sailing — bar  dust.  But 
to  those  au  fait  in  dry-plate  work  the  drying  is  a  very  simple  and 
certain  process. 

With  regard  to  my  moist  plates,  as  used  in  the  studio,  and  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Sutton,  the  principle  is  different.  I  prepare  as  many 
plates  as  I  am  likely  to  want  during  the  day.  and  cover  them  with  a 
viscid  developer  which  does  not  commence  any  action  on  the  film  till 
light  acts  thereon.  Thus  I  certainly  shorten  exposure  by  oue-lialf 
or  more,  and  on  taking  the  plate  out  of  the  dark  slide  I  find  it  in 
process  of  development,  and  have  only  to  put  it  on  a  levelling-stand 
and  let  it  finish  itself— a  clean  and  pleasant  way  of  working. 

I  am  glad  Mr.  Sutton  has  so  thoroughly  appreciated  my  strong 
developer,  and  finds  it  of  use  to  him.  I  have  also  to  thank  Dr. 
Nicol  for  his  testimony  in  its  favour.  In  my  own  practice  I  find  it 
simply  invaluable.  H.  Stuart  V  ortley. 


CLEANING  PRINTING  BATHS. 

The  matter  of  cleaning,  or  rather  of  keeping  in  order,  the  printing 
bath,  is  one  of  some  importance,  and  the  various  methods  proposed 
for  this  purpose  evidence  how  many  have  sought  after  a  process  that 
would  give  results  better  than  the  one  they  were  using. 

As  the  matter  has  been  rather  prominently  brought  forward  in  an 
editorial  article  last  week,  I  am  induced  to  place  before  the  readers 
of  this  Journal  the  result  of  my  experience,  rather  than  enter  upon 
any  discussion  of  the  points  of  merit  the  treatment  by  potash,  per¬ 
manganate,  or  carbonate  of  soda  may  have.  Although  in  noting  the 
heads  of  your  leader  I  observe  you  add  carbonate  of  soda  until  a 
permanent  precipitate  is  obtained,  and  that  then  you  add  Condy’s  fluid, 
in  the  carbonate  of  soda  process  recommended  by  your  friend 
you  have  only  to  add  carbonate  of  soda  until  a  permanent  precipitate 
is  obtained,  when  the  process  is  complete. 
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I  have  now  used  the  carbonate  of  soda  method  for  a  long  period, 
and  can  say  it  is  simple  and  thoroughly  efficacious,  while  very 
economical.  It  is  not  to  be  termed  a  method  for  cleaning  old  printing 
baths,  but  rather  a  method  for  keeping  the  printing  bath  in  working 
order.'  In  speaking  of  the  permanent  precipitate  upon  addition  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  I  shall  consider  it  sufficiently  accurate  to  regard 

it  as  carbonate  of  silver.  ...... 

Upon  first  putting  the  process  into  actual  trial  it  did  not  seem 
likely  that  I  should  find  the  precipitate  had  a  decided  and  perfect 
action  in  decolourising  the  solution ;  yet,  practice  has  shown  that 
its  decolourising  power  is  more  effectual  and  energetic  than  kaolin 
or  permanganate  of  potash,  while  one  peculiarity  noticeable  on  pre¬ 
cipitating  silver  from  solutions  is  that  the  carbonate  falls  down  very 
quickly  into  a  rather  close  mass,  leaving  no  finer  particles  in  sus¬ 
pension,  and  which  require  a  long  time  for  total  subsidence.  Now, 
this  feature  of  carbonate  of  silver  falling  so  quickly  and  leaving  the 
supernatant  liquid  at  once  clear  and  bright  is  emphatically  the 
qualities  that  suit  it  for  keeping  the  printing  baths  in  order.  But 
perhaps  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which  I  employ  the 
carbonate  of  soda  will  not  be  uninteresting. 

I  commence  by  procuring  a  glass  vessel  of  the  shape  figured  in  the 
annexed  diagram,  into  which  the  printing  bath  is  poured  each  day 

after  the  paper  for  the  day’s  work  is 
floated.  It  is  now  made  up  to  the 
requisite  strength,  and  if  it  be  a  new 
bath,  or  one  to  which  I  have  not  pre¬ 
viously  added  carbonate  of  soda,  I 
cautiously  add  the  carbonate  until  a 
definite  precipitate  is  formed.  I  now 
give  the  solution  a  brisk  stirring  and 
set  it  aside  till  the  next  morning. 

To  commence,  then :  1  take  the  glass 
vessel,  and  on  examination  find  the 
solution  is  bright  and  clear,  with  a  dense 
precipate  occupying  little  space  at  the  bottom.  I  now  take  a  small 
piece  of  blotting-paper  and  gently  draw  it  over  the  surface  of  the 
solution  so  as  to  remove  all  scum  that  may  be  floating,  and  also  care¬ 
fully  wipe  the  sides  of  the  glass  vessel  on  the  inside  above  the  solution 
as  well  as  the  spout  or  lip.  I  can  now  (of  course  steadily  and  care¬ 
fully)  pour  off  the  clear  part,  leaving  only  a  small  portion  containing 
the  precipitate  ;  in  fact,  a  bath  of  fifty  or  sixty  ounces  may  be  poured 
off,  leaving  little  more  than  one  or  two  ounces  at  the  bottom. 

Now  all  this  will  be  done  far  more  expeditiously  than  by  filtration. 
Remember,  if  you  filter  you  have  a  funnel,  and  a  vessel  to  receive  the 
filtrate,  to  prepare  or  have  ready,  independently  of  the  time  it  takes 
for  the  solution  to  pass  any  kind  of  filter  fit  for  the  purpose.  Then, 
unless  you  decant  as  I  have  described,  you  pour  the  precipitate  into 
the  filter,  and  here  it  holds  the  last  portion  (a  considerable  one) 
of  the  solution,  and  unless  you  waste  this  precipitate  you  have 
to  wash  it  out  of  the  filter,  to  be  used  in  again  decolourising.  In  the 
procedure  I  have  described  the  precipitate  left  at  the  bottom  is 
ready  for  the  solution  being  returned  to  it,  when  it  will  again 
decolourise  it,  and  continue  to  do  so  from  day  to  day  until,  by  decom¬ 
position,  the  carbonate  of  silver  is  again  taken  up. 

I  put  down  the  following  as  points  gained 1.  The  time  saved 
in  getting  ready  for  floating  paper.  2.  But  little  of  the  solution  is 
lost  by  being  absorbed  by  filtering  paper.  3.  There  is  no  loss  of 
silver  in  the  precipitate  ;  it  is  all  taken  up  again  into  solution. 

J.  V.  Robinson. 


BATH  versus  EMULSION. 

When  Major  Russell,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  published  his 
bromide  process  with  the  bath  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  good 
results  could  not  be  obtained  unless  a  certain  portion  of  the  soluble 
bromide  which  the  collodion  contained  was  left  unconverted  in  the 
film.  This  opinion  has  been  much  disputed  since,  and,  in  particular, 
one  fact  which  I  have  proved  and  published  seemed  to  militate 
against  it,  viz.,  that  if  a  bromised  collodion  film  be  left  twenty-four 
hours  in  an  eighty-grain  bath  a  bright  negative  may  still  be  obtained 
upon  it.  Major  Russell  does  not,  I  believe,  dispute  this  fact;  but 
when  I  was  discussing  the  matter  with  him  last  year  he  said  he 
believed  that  even  after  twenty-four  hours’  immersion  in  the  nitrate 
hath  the  film  might  still  retain  a  trace  of  unconverted  soluble  bro¬ 
mide  on  the  back,  owing  to  the  impervious  and  clay-like  nature  of 
the  bromide  of  silver  in  front  of  it.  We  cannot  say  that  this  is  not 
possible,  whilst  experiments  with  emulsions  seem  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  Major  Russell’s  supposition.  For  instance:  if  we  add  to 
some  bromised  collodion  more  than  enough  nitrate  of  silver  to  con¬ 
vert  tho  whole  of  the  soluble  bromide  in  it,  and  then  leave  it  for 


several  days  or  weeks  until  the  conversion  has  been  completely 
effected,  the  plates  coated  with  that  emulsion  will  infallibly  fog. 
Most  emulsion  workers  are  aware  that,  if  they  add  an  excess  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  their  bromised  collodion  over  and  above  what  is 
required  for  the  conversion  of  the  soluble  bromide,  they  must  use 
that  emulsion  within  a  certain  definite  time  of  its  being  mixed  or 
the  plates  will  assuredly  fog.  Of  course,  I  am  speaking  now  of 
simple  bromide  of  silver  emulsions  to  which  no  foreign  preservative 
substance,  such  as  nitric  acid  or  nitrate  of  uranium,  has  been  added. 

Assuming,  then,  that  there  must  be  a  trace  of  unconverted  soluble 
bromide  in  the  film  in  order  to  obtain  a  bright  negative,  the  next  point 
to  consider  is  the  effect  produced  by  leaving  more  or  less  of  it  in  the  film. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  following  facts,  viz.,  that 
when  the  quantity  of  unconverted  soluble  bromide  left  in  the  film  is 
extreme,  the  film  entirely  loses  its  sensitiveness.  As  the  quantity 
diminishes  a  point  is  reached  when  sensitiveness  begins,  in  which 
case  an  extremely  dense  and  hard  negative  is  obtained,  red  in  the 
blacks  and  clear  glass  in  the  lights.  As  the  quantity  gradually 
diminishes  increased  sensitiveness  and  less  density  are  the  result ; 
and  when  the  trace  of  unconverted  soluble  bromide  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  the  film  becomes  exquisitely  sensitive,  but  the  blacks  of 
the  negative  are  too  feeble  to  stop  the  light  in  ordinary  printing. 

There  is,  moreover,  this  singular  circumstance  in  connection  with 
these  dense  and  feeble  negatives,  viz.,  that  if  we  treat  them  with 
nitric  acid  we  find  that  in  the  case  of  the  blacks  of  the  dense  nega¬ 
tive  the  whole  of  the  bromide  of  silver  in  the  film  has  not  been 
reduced,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  feeble  negative  the  whole  of 
it  lias  been.  In  the  former  case  the  nitric  acid,  after  destroying  the 
black  silver,  leaves  a  thin  film  of  unreduced  bromide  beneath,  whilst 
in  the  latter  case  it  leaves  clear  glass.  And  yet  in  the  former  case, 
where  the  whole  of  the  bromide  was  not  converted,  the  film  was  less 
opaque,  and  contained  less  bromide  of  silver  than  in  the  latter  case, 
which  proves,  I  think,  to  demonstration  that  density  in  tho  negative 
in  this  process  depends  not  upon  the  mere  quantity  of  the  reduced 
silver  in  the  blacks,  but  upon  the  state  of  aggregation  of  the  particles. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  presence  of  unconverted  soluble  bromide,  by 
retarding  the  reduction  of  the  bromide  of  silver,  causes  it  to  be 
reduced  in  smaller  particles,  which  pack  closer  together  with  smaller 
interstices,  and  thereby  more  effectually  stop  the  passage  of  light. 
The  blacks  of  the  feeble  negative,  being  more  quickly  formed,  are 
composed  of  larger  crystals  of  silver  more  loosely  packed,  and  which 
do  not  stop  the  light  so  well. 

All  this  being  premised,  the  question  becomes — “  Which  is  the  best 
mode  of  preparing  a  bromide  film — the  bath  or  the  emulsion  pro¬ 
cess?  ”  In  order  to  answer  this  question  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
following  facts  : — An  emulsion  is  homogeneous  throughout ;  that  is  to 
say,  equal  volumes  contain  equal  quantities  of  bromide  of  silver  and 
of  unconverted  soluble  bromide.  An  emulsion  film  must,  therefore, 
be  homogeneous  through  its  entire  thickness,  and  it  cannot  contain 
more  unconverted  soluble  bromide  at  the  back  than  the  front.  But 
a  bath  film  is  quite  different  from  this ;  for  the  front  may  contain  the 
minimum  of  unconverted  bromide,  whilst  the  back  may  contain 
a  considerable  trace. 

Now,  observe  the  difference  in  these  two  films  under  the  action  of 
the  developer  : — If  the  emulsion  film  be  rendered  extremely  sensi¬ 
tive  by  the  almost  complete  conversion  of  its  soluble  bromide,  the 
negative  will  be  a  feeble  and,  therefore,  a  useless  one.  But,  in  the 
case  of  the  bath  film,  whilst  the  front  may  be  exquisitely  sensitive, 
so  as  to  yield  all  the  delicate  details  in  the  shadows,  with  the 
minimum  of  exposure,  the  back  of  the  film  may  be  still  in  the  state 
necessary  to  give  density.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  bath  film,  both 
sensitiveness  and  density  may  be  combined ;  whereas  in  the  emul¬ 
sion  film  they  cannot. 

This  result  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  facts ;  and  it  seems  to  be 
impossible  by  the  emulsion  process,  pure  and  simple,  to  arrive  at  the 
same  sensitiveness  as  good  wet  collodion  along  with  good  printing 
density.  But  with  the  bath  process  you  may  greatly  exceed  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  best  wet  plates,  and  yet  combine  the  fullest 
amount  of  printing  density. 

Of  course  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  emulsion  process  without 
any  secret  dodges,  and  such  as  it  has  been  published  lately  by  Dr. 
Nicol,  Mr.  Gough,  and  others. 

There  is  another  important  fact  to  remember  in  connection  with 
bath  films,  viz.,  that  the  bromised  collodion  for  the  bath  process 
may  contain  a  much  larger  dose  of  soluble  bromide  than  that  for  the 
emulsion  process;  there  will,  consequently,  be  more  bromide  of 
silver  in  the  bath  film,  and,  for  this  reason,  quite  independently  of 
the  other,  greater  sensitiveness  and  density,  Bromised  collodion  for 
the  bath  may  contain  four  or  five  grains  per  ounce  more  bromide  of 
i  cadmium  than  that  for  an  emulsion. 
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F or  the  two  reasons  above  assigned  I  regard  the  bath  process  as 
the  best  for  very  sensitive  plates.  At  the  same  time  I  fully  admit 
that  for  plates  a  little  less  sensitive  than  good  wet  collodion  ones 
the  emulsion  process  will  yield  beautiful  results. 

For  all  ordinary  purposes  of  view-taking  the  emulsion  process,  no 
doubt,  answers  very  well ;  but  it  seems  to  break  down  for  very  rapid 
plates,  unless  the  emulsion  be  sophisticated  in  some  way  or  other  by 
some  secret  dodge.  But  even  then,  if  some  intensifying  agent  be 
added  to  it  in  order  to  give  density,  and  by  way  of  substitute  for 
unconverted  bromide,  still  the  film  will  be  homogeneous  through  its 
entire  thickness,  and  will  not  resemble  a  bath  film,  or  have  the 
special  good  qualities  of  the  latter  in  giving  sensitiveness  at  the 
front  and  density  at  the  back.  In  short,  although  the  emulsion 
process  may  suit  certain  tastes  it  has  nothing  progressive  about  it, 
so  far  as  the  preparation  of  glass  plates  is  concerned. 

We  cannot,  I  think,  regard  the  washing  of  the  respective  films  as 
affecting  my  argument.  In  the  case  of  a  liighly-sensitive  bath  film 
washing  removes  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  and  most  of  the  nitrate  of 
cadmium,  and  then  some  of  the  unconverted  bromide  from  the  back 
finds  its  way  to  the  front.  In  the  case  of  a  highly-sensitive  emulsion 
film,  containing  the  minimum  of  unconverted  bromide  through  its 
entire  thickness,  washing  must  be  restricted  to  the  mere  removal  of 
the  ether  and  alcohol  and  the  nitrate  of  cadmium ;  for  if  any  of  the 
soluble  bromide  be  removed  the  plate  will  fog. 

My  readers  will,  perhaps,  think  this  over,  and  let  us  have  the 
benefit  of  their  cogitations ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  offered 
now  a  very  plausible  explanation  of  the  undoubted  superiority  of 
bath  films  over  emulsion  films  for  rapid  or  instantaneous  work,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  they  will  combine  the  most  exalted  sensitiveness  with 
full  printing  density,  which  emulsion  films,  pure  and  simple,  will 
not.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

- + - 

NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

By  a  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

It  is  the  proud  prerogative  of  an  Englishman  that  he  never  knows 
when  he  is  beaten.  Several  months  ago  an  announcement  appeared 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Mayall  had  discovered 
a  method  of  improving  photographs  and  rendering  them  more 
permanent  by  giving  them  a  coating  of  collodion ;  and  it  was  shown 
in  this  Journal  that  in  this  application  Mr.  Mayall  had  been  doubly 
unfortunate — first,  inasmuch  as  his  invention  had  been  long  known, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Blanchard,  by  whom  it  had  been 
communicated  to  meetings  of  the  societies,  where  it  had  been  fre¬ 
quently  discussed ;  and,  secondly,  inasmuch  as  the  protective  coating 
of  collodion  had  been  “  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting,” 
the  protection  afforded  not  being  equal  to  what  had  been 
anticipated.  A  moderate  time  having  elapsed  since  it  was  shown 
that  Mr.  Mayall  had  been  thus  forestalled,  I  observe  that,  apparently 
quite  pooh-poohing  all  this,  a  fresh  claim  has  been  started  in  The 
Times  in  Mr.  Mayall’s  interest.  Can  it  be  that  he  encourages  such 
attempts  on  his  behalf  to  make  capital  out  of  the  investigations, 
although  now  obsolete,  of  others  ?  I  cannot  believe  it,  and  rather 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Mayall  has  allowed  some  officious  and 
ignorant  subordinate  to  put  forward  these  claims  for  his  advantage, 
but  which,  in  such  case,  would  imply  that  he  is  not  keeping  himself 
au  courant  with  the  modern  progress  of  photography.  To  this, 
rather  than  to  any  desire  to  elevate  himself  as  an  inventor  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Blanchard,  must,  of  course,  be  attributed  the  recent 
notice  of  Mr.  Mayall’s  application  of  collodion  to  the  varnishing  of 
pictures.  His  photographic  reputation  calls  for  an  immediate  re¬ 
pudiation  of  such  a  foolish  claim,  and  an  explanation  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic  world  that  such  announcements  have  not  emanated  from 
himself. 

If  ever  gelatine  comes  to  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for  collodion 
when  used  with  bromide  of  silver,  let  all  honour  be  given  to  such 
men  as  Dr.  R.  L.  Maddox  and  that  unknown  gentleman  who  writes 
in  your  columns  under  the  signature  of  “  Ostendo  Non  Ostendo  ” 
for  the  only  substantia],  definite  information  yet  given  to  the  public 
with  respect  to  the  method  of  preparing  gelatino-bromide  plates. 
You  promised  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Kennett — who,  I  see,  has  been  figuring 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society — 
that  he  would  publish  his  method ;  but  that  has  resulted  only  in  what 
the  French  would  call  a  fagon  de  parler,  he,  now  feeling,  it  is  said,  so 
interested  in  a  commercial  enterprise  based  on  gelatino-bromide  as 
to  render  it  undesirable  for  him  to  keep  the  promise  thus  made  on 
his  behalf.  The  minute  particulars  given  by  the  writer  with  the 
Latin  nom  de  plume  are  really  valuable,  as  giving  another  and 
possibly  a  sufficient  insight  to  the  public  at  large  into  the  important 


problem  of  a  substitute  for  collodion.  The  point  to  be  solved  lies 
pretty  nearly  in  a  nutshell.  First,  what  kind  of  gelatine  is  most 
suitable  ?  Secondly,  what  proportion  of  nitrate  of  silver  per  ounce 
of  gelatine  solution  is  best?  And,  thirdly,  should  the  bromide  salt 
be  added  in  such  proportion  as  to  leave  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  only  in  the  exact  proportion  (to  be  obtained  from  any  table  of 
equivalents)  requisite  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the  nitrate  into  the 
bromide  of  silver  ?  I  have  seen  some  really  admirable  negatives 
obtained  from  mixtures  prepared  in  the  combining  proportions  given 
in  your  last  Almanac,  and  with  a  shortness  of  exposure  really 
wonderful. 

Mr.  Sutton  is  such  an  enthusiast  in  whatever  he  advocates  that  I 
can  overlook,  with  a  smile,  the  great  difficulties  he  raises  against 
ordinary  dry  plates,  of  course  in  favour  of  his  own  pet  of  the  hour — 
moist  plates.  When  I  first  tried  the  preparation  of  dry  plates  as 
against  moist  plates,  in  order  to  determine  for  myself  the  comparative 
facility  of  preparation  I  certainly  did  not  encumber  my  operations 
either  with  a  substratum  or  a  coloured  backing,  as  I  am  usually  able 
to  dispense  with  such  aids,  which  some  people  regard  as  necessities. 
But  since  I  have  read  Mr.  Sutton’s  article,  in  which  he  implies  that 
in  the  preparation  of  my  dry  plates  I  used  neither  preliminary  coat- 
ing,  drying  box,  nor  any  red  backing,  I  have  gone  a  little  out  of  my 
way  to  use  all  of  them,  and  now  beg  to  confirm,  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner  possible,  all  that  I  previously  stated  as  to  the  advantages — 
even  as  regards  rapidity  of  preparation,  not  to  speak  at  all  of  keeping 
qualities — of  the  dry  over  the  moist  process.  Here  is  au  outline  of 
my  modus  operandi : — Having  all  the  plates  cleaned  and  placed  in  a 
rack,  I  first  of  all  coat  and  immerse  one  in  the  bath.  While  it  is 
there  I  take  up  the  others,  one  after  the  other,  and  rapidly  pass  over 
the  surface  of  each  a  scrupulously  clean  sponge  charged  somewhat 
lightly  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  albumen.  By  the  time  a  dozen 
plates  have  been  thus  treated  it  is  necessary  to  be  looking  after  the 
plate  in  the  bath.  It  is  removed  to  a  vessel  containing  water ;  a 
second  plate  (the  substratum  of  which  is  now  quite  dry)  is  collodionised 
and  inserted  in  its  place,  and  by  the  time  it,  in  turn,  is  excited,  the  first 
one  has  been  washed,  preserved,  backed,  and  placed  in  the  drying- 
rack.  If  Mr.  Sutton  try  this  he  will  be  surprised  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  a  number  of  plates  can  be  prepared,  dovetailing  one  operation 
into  another,  so  as  to  be  continuously  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
time.  A  carefully-selected  sponge  forms  an  excellent  medium  for 
applying  the  backing,  three  or  four  rubs  over  the  back  of  the  plate 
being  sufficient  to  give  it  a  coating  of  “  backing  ”  which  will  prove 
quite  good  when  exposing  a  plate  to  strong  contrasts  cf  light  and 
shadow. 

From  what  has  been  published  with  respect  to  the  recent  technical 
exhibition  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  it  would  seem 
that  it  was  sought  to  make  the  occasion  the  means  for  improperly 
advertising  photographic  nostrums,  the  constituent  elements  of  which 
were  not  revealed.  It  is  exceedingly  undesirable  that  this  should  be 
permitted,  and  if  the  managers  of  these  exhibitions  do  not  repress 
this  with  a  strong  hand  at  all  future  meetings  of  a  similar  kind  it 
will  seriously  interfere  with  the  value  of  such  gatherings.  By  all 
means,  as  you  have  said,  let  the  results  of  secret  processes  be  shown, 
and  shown  most  fully ;  but  let  that  be  done  by  an  officer  of  the  Society, 
and  not  by  any  one  who,  from  a  strong  paternal,  or  perchance  a 
commercial,  interest  in  the  bantling  may  be  induced  to  hasten  its 
successful  advent  in  a  manner  that  oversteps  fair  description.  Such 
meetings  as  that  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  may  be 
rendered  exceedingly  useful  to  those  who  attend,  whether  they  are 
members  of  the  society  or  not ;  but  special  care  and  prudent 
management  are  required  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  otherwise  they 
will  not  fulfil  the  expectations  which  might  be  justly  entertained 
with  respect  to  the  utility  of  these  technical  exhibitions. 

Public  opinion — which  is  usually  correct — has  declared  that  the 
exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society,  now  open  in  Pall  Mall,  is  a 
great  success.  I  endorse  this,  for  I  feel  persuaded  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  regretted  absence  of  many  high-class  photographers, 
the  collection  is  really  excellent.  I  observe  that,  whenever  two  or 
three  photographers  gather  together  to  have  social  converse,  or 
interchange  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  exhibition,  the  moot  point  of 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  systems  of  producing  large  heads  by 
direct  means  or  by  enlarging  is  almost  certain  to  be  introduced.  I 
observe  also  that  a  good  deal  of  dislike  has  been  expressed  towards 
life-size  heads,  no  matter  in  what  way  produced.  This  is  certain iy 
unreasonable;  for  on  what  grounds  can  small  heads  be  tolerated  if 
large  ones  be  objected  to  ?  Supposing  that  portraits  were  produced 
and  exhibited  twice  the  size  of  life,  is  not  that  equally  as  correct  a 
thing  to  do,  prejudice  or  custom  notwithstanding,  as  their  production 
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of  only  half  or  a  fourth  of  life  size  ?  And  on  what  principle  are 
miniatures  to  be  permitted  while  mammoth  heads  are  said  to  be 
“monstrosities?” 


WET,  MOIST,  AND  DRY  PROCESSES  IN  THE  FIELD. 

If  one  were  to  declare  in  favour  of  any  particular  process  there  are 
dozens  ready  to  step  forward  and  assert  that  something  else  was 
superior  in  every  respect.  Some  rush  into  print  on  a  very  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  working  of  a  new  process,  and  declare  for  or 
against  it  in  the  most  unsparing  terms ;  whilst  others,  again,  can 
manage  an  old  and  complicated  formula  better  than  something  that 
is  new  and  not  complicated.  The  former  have,  probably,  been  doing 
but  very  indifferent  work,  and,  by  the  change  of  conditions  for  some¬ 
thing  new,  are  delighted  with  the  improvement,  enthusiastically  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  particular  thing  in  question  the  ne plus  ultra  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  °  The  latter,  who  have  been  working,  more  suo,  denude 
the  simple  process  of  its  simplicity,  and  do  not  succeed  under  new 
conditions.  Hence  the  question  “  Which  are  the  best  everythings 
in  photography?”  I  have  been  cutting  and  paring  away  for  many 
years  past  to  get  landscape  photography  as  near  as  it  would  go  into 
a  nutshell,  and  have  matured  grand  plans  that  have  been  productive 
of  nothing  but  perspiration  and  trouble. 

I  shall  first  mention  my  present  working  of  the  wet  process  m  the 
field.  The  task  I  set  myself  was  first  to  work  plates  that  would  be, 
in  some  sense,  pictures  as  far  as  mere  size  is  concerned.  I  had 
before  reduced  my  dry-plate  plant  for  working  8^  X  6^-  plates,  so  I 
determined  to  adhere  to  this  size  for  the  sake  of  uniformity — a  great 
thing  for  an  amateur,  printing-frames,  dishes,  and  all  the  sundry 
etceteras  working  in  more  conveniently. 

To  commence  at  the  end  instead  of  the  beginning : — The  last  time 
I  went  out,  besides  tent,  tripod,  and  camera  I  had  No.  9  (8£  X  6£) 
plates  and  No.  7  (7£  X  4|)  for  stereos.,  in  addition  to  my  developers 
ready  to  apply.  When  all  strapped  together  and  put  in  the  scales 
they  hardly  turned  thirty  pounds’  weight.  These  I  shouldered,  knap¬ 
sack  fashion,  and  felt  quite  easy  in  my  mind  both  as  respected  my 
burthen  and  the  result  of  my  journey.  A  friend  turned  up  at  a  way- 
side  station  who  joined  me  for  the  purpose  of  working  12  X  10 
plates.  He  asked  me  to  catch  hold  of  one  end  of  his  box,  Com¬ 
pliance  with  the  request  revealed  the  occasional  misery  my  friend 
was  compelled  to  endure,  for  my  share  of  the  weight  must  have  been 
something  more  than  eighty  pounds !  A  short  discussion,  and  the 
high  tariff  of  cab  fares,  put  an  end  to  12  X  10  photography  for  that 
day. 

I  consider  for  the  size  of  the  plates  that  a  weight  of  thirty  pounds 
is  but  a  light  load  to  carry  out  into  the  field.  Everything  must  be 
reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  yet  be  workable  as  far  as  producing 
the  highest  class  of  negatives. 

I  commence  with  the  tent,  which  is  that  known  as  Howard’s 
“pocket  tent,”  made  of  india-rubber,  and  weighing  about  a  pound 
and  a-half.  Although  designed  to  work  plates  of  only  stereo,  size, 
I  manage  full-plate  size  in  it.  I  have  heard  of  people  straining  the 
lens  to  cover  a  certain  sized  plate,  but  the  risk  of  straining  one’s 
ingenuity  is  far  greater  in  trying  to  handle  a  full  plate  successfully 
in  a  Howard’s  tent.  It  can,  however,  be  done  and  quite  successfully. 
My  first  essay  in  the  field  was  on  a  windy  day.  I  collodionised 
everything  but  the  plate,  and  that  only  partially.  My  dark  slide  is 
ten  and  a-quarter  inches  square,  which  must  accompany  the  glass 
plate  in  the  first  instance.  I  turned  and  twisted  a  good  deal  to 
allow  the  plate  to  go  in  and  out  of  the  bath.  I  found  it  slightly  too 
expensive  to  gain  experience  in  this  ledgerdemain  sort  of  manipu¬ 
lation  in  the  field ;  so  I  set  up  my  tripod  and  tent  in  my  room  at  home, 
and  devoted  half  a  day  to  a  dummy  process.  At  the  end  of  the 
time,  after  coating  a  few  dozen  imaginary  plates,  I  looked  upon 
myself  as  properly  initiated,  and  prepared  to  sally  forth  again  into 
legitimate  photography.  This  time  I  worked  with  perfect  ease  and 
certainty — the  collodionising  beiDg  slightly  the  most  difficult  to  do, 
and,  I  fear,  perhaps  equally  so  to  describe. 

Raise  the  plate  as  high  up  in  the  tent  as  possible,  the  left  arm 
pressing  out  the  side  of  the  tent,  and  the  right  pressing  out  the 
opposite  side  (the  edge  of  the  plate  to  be  kept  parallel  with  the  left- 
hand  side).  Pour  on  the  collodion  at  the  top  right-hand  corner, 
and,  as  you  withdraw  the  right  hand  containing  the  collodion  bottle, 
the  side  of  the  tent  springs  to  against  the  corner  of  the  plate ;  tilt  the 
plate,  and  catch  the  surplus  collodion,  rocking  it  still  with  the  corner 
of  the  plate  sticking  against  the  side  of  the  tent.  Wlieu  ready,  your 
own  ingenuity  will  suggest  the  way  to  get  it  into  the  bath,  the  collodion¬ 
ising  being  the  most  ticklish  operation  of  the  whole.  Developing,  and 
all  the  rest,  will  be  quite  easy.  Develope  in  a  tin  dish  half-an-inch 
deep,  with  wires  across,  within  one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  top  edge, 


so  that  the  developer  can  be  applied  without  any  splash.  The 
doorway  of  the  tent  was  imperfect  at  first,  but  I  have  applied  a 
simple  arrangement  that  makes  it  very  complete. 

My  box  for  carrying  the  camera,  chemicals,  &c.,  is  the  one  I  use 
for  my  dry-plate  expeditions.  It  is  made  of  millboard,  covered 
with  American  leather,  and  the  angles  are  strengthened  with  calico 
glued  upon  the  inside.  As  the  box  will  not  admit  of  a  lock,  tourist 
straps,  with  a  handle  between  them,  secure  the  whole  together. 

My  camera  is  a  swing-back — very  light,  with  a  brass  stay  to  keep 
the  whole  rigid.  I  have  dispensed  with  the  iron  top  of  my  tripod, 
and  substituted  a  mahogany  one  about  one-third  of  the  weight. 

I  carry  my  chemicals  mostly  in  two-ounce  bottles.  Two  or  three 
of  them  are  for  collodion ;  one  contains  a  saturated  solution  of  iron, 
and  another  glacial  acetic  acid.  I  carry  a  two-drachm  phial,  us  a 
measure,  and  two  four-ounce  bottles,  into  the  first  of  which  I 
measure  by  my  phial  two  drachms  of  the  iron  solution  and  one  of 
acid,  then  filling  up  with  water.  I  have  now  a  twelve-and- 
a-half-grain  solution,  with  fifteen  minims  of  acid  for  my  developer. 
Into  the  second  bottle  I  pour  one  and  a-half  drachm  of  acid,  and 
fill  up  with  water.  This  gives  about  twenty-two  minims  of  acid  to 
the  ounce  for  a  drachm  of  any  solution  half  full  of  my  phial,  and  so 
on.  After  the  developer  is  applied  and  allowed  to  flow  into  the 
dish,  the  acid  water  stops  the  development.  This  is  just  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Wilkinson  in  last  year’s 
British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac. 

If  I  wish  to  intensify  on  the  spot,  eight-grain  papers  of  sulphate 
of  copper  are  made  up,  one  of  which  is  put  into  the  four-ounce  bottle 
of  developer.  A  little  silver  is  dropped  into  the  developer.  I  carry 
a  drachm  phial  for  the  silver  dropping  bottle,  which  is  supplied  and 
replenished  from  the  bath. 

My  saturated  solution  of  iron  is  about  two  hundred  grains  to  the 
ounce,  a  drachm  of  which  contains  twenty-five  grains.  It  is  easy  to 
use  in  this  form.  I  prefer  a  weak  developer  with  a  long  exposure. 
A  quick  development  is  not  so  much  under  control.  This  is  a  point 
of  importance  when  working  in  a  Howard  tent,  or,  indeed,  under  any 
circumstances  where  the  length  of  the  exposure  is  optional. 

Allowing  that  one  starts  out  with  ten  or  a  dozen  full  plates,  and 
that  the  chemicals  are  all  in  good  working  order,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  operator  should  not  be  independent  of  all  extraneous  help. 
Allowing  that  a  clean,  properly-developed  full  plate  should  make  a 
twenty-four-inch  enlarged  negative  equal  to  one  taken  direct  in  a 
camera  of  that  size,  this  is  but  three  diameters  of  amplification,  and 
a  good  negative  will  certainly  suffer  but  little  at  that. 

Now,  the  wet  process  worked  under  such  conditions  as  these,  one 
would  think,  will  leave  but  little  room  for  the  consideration  of  either 
a  moist  or  a  dry  process — questions  which  I  shall  leave  over  until 
my  next  communication.  J.  W.  Gough. 


ATMOSPHERIC  REFRACTION  AND  THE  LAST  RAYS 
OF  THE  SETTING  SUN. 

Concerning  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  phenemenon  of 
the  coloured  ray  is  visible  with  telescopic  aid,  I  have  found  that 
when  the  atmosphere  is  sufficiently  favourable  to  admit  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  sixty  diameters  with  a  three-inch  object-glass  the  green 
effect  becomes  apparent  on  that  part  of  the  sun’s  limb  in  contact 
with  the  horizon,  even  when  one-half  the  sun  is  still  unset,  and,  of 
course,  from  then  till  final  disappearance. 

After  what  has  already  been  said  it  is  almost  needless  to  offer 
evidence  of  the  objective  or  real  nature  of  the  phenomenon.  Suffice 
it,  then,  to  say  that,  if  we  gaze  steadily  upon  the  setting  sun,  and 
then  suddenly  turn  our  eyes  to  another  part  of  the  sky,  or  close 
them  altogether,  we  shall  not  see  any  effect  like  that  of  the  final 
coloured  ray,  and  may  hence  infer  that  that  ray  is  not  a  comple¬ 
mentary  image  left  upon  the  retina  upon  the  sudden  removal  of  a 
brilliant  object  from  the  field  of  view. 

That  the  waters  of  the  ocean  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  colour  is  made  manifest  by  its  visibility  when  the  sun 
“  sets  ”  behind  the  edge  of  a  well-defined  cloud.  On  the  14th  and 
15th  of  June,  for  instance,  it  was  seen  at  upper  contact  of  the  solar 
limb  with  clouds.  On  the  earlier  date  in  question  a  thin  band  of 
cloud  stretched  across  the  setting  sun,  and  under  a  power  of  fifteen 
diameters  the  green  effect  was  seen  at  upper  contact  with  the  cloud, 
and  again  at  final  disappearance  below  the  horizon.  On  the  later 
date  it  was  again  seen  at  upper  contact  with  each  of  several  fila¬ 
ments  of  cloud,  and  again  at  final  disappearance.  And  on  several 
other  occasions  the  writer  has  observed  the  effect  when  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  sun  has  taken  place  at  an  elevation  of  six  or 
eight  degrees  behind  a  heavy  bank  of  clouds. 
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I  have  already  remarked  that  the  different  colours  seen  together, 
with  the  order  of  their  appearance,  are  suggestive  of  the  prismatic 
action  of  the  atmosphere  as  the  cause  of  their  production;  and  I 
may  now  add  that  the  interception  of  the  horizon  or  the  clouds 
suggests  itself  as  the  cause  of  their  separation. 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  this  view,  it  becomes  evident  that  an 
artificial  horizon  would  prove  equally  efficacious  in  separating  the 
coloured  bands ;  and,  also,  that  if  employed  during  an  inspection  of  the 
sun’s  lower  limb  the  least  refrangible  end  of  the  spectrum  would  be 
disclosed,  and  this  I  have  found  to  be  the  case.  If  a  semicircular 
and  blackened  metallic  diaphragm  be  introduced  into  the  eyepiece 
of  our  telescope  in  such  a  manner  as  to  divide  the  field  of  view 
exactly  into  halves  from  one  of  which  it  excludes  the  light,  we  shall 
be  enabled  thereby  to  make  the  observation  of  the  colours  at  almost 
any  time  during  the  day.  I  may  remark,  however,  that  as  the 
refractive  power  of  the  atmosphere  diminishes  from  half  a  degree  on 
the  horizon  to  zero  at  the  zenith,  the  effect  is  most  satisfactorily 
seen  when  the  sun  is  not  too  high.  '  In  order  to  make  the  observa¬ 
tion  with  the  artificial  horizon,  let  the  sun’s  image  be  projected  on 
to  a  sheet  of  white  cardboard  in  a  darkened  room.  By  allowing  the 
sun’s  limb  to  descend  into  the  field  of  view  behind  the  straight  edge 
of  the  diaphragm  the  first  rays  will  be  observed  to  be  intensely  red, 
and  these,  after  a  very  transient  duration,  I  have  observed  to  give 
place  in  turn  to  orange,  yellow,  and  green,  which  latter  colour  was 
then  lost  in  the  ordinary  refulgence  of  the  sun. 

I  have  attempted  to  see  the  prismatic  fringes  of  the  sun  by  direct 
observation  through  a  slit  of  about  the  one  hundred  and  fifteenth  of 
an  inch  in  width,  placed  as  before  at  the  focus  of  the  telescope.  The 
blinding  glare  of  that  portion  of  the  sun  necessarily  seen  through 
the  slit  in  endeavouring  to  find  the  limb  rendered  the  observation 
futile.  The  upper  limb  of  the  sun,  as  observed  in  the  darkened 
room  by  the  method  above  alluded  to,  gave  green,  blue,  and,  finally, 
purple,  which  latter  colour  the  reader  will  remember  is  the  one 
which  “Cymidine”  said  should  be  the  last.  The  colour,  however, 
is  one  which  I  have  thus  far  never  seen  upon  the  natural  horizon, 
probably  owing  to  the  comparative  faintness  of  its  luminosity. 

Regarding  the  scale  upon  which  the  sun’s  image  should  be  pro¬ 
jected,  that  obviously  depends  on  circumstances.  With  a  three-inch 
object-glass  I  have  found  the  green  effect  analogous  to  the  effect  of 
the  setting  sun  very  plainly  visible  when  the  solar  disc  has  been 
represented  on  the  screen  with  a  diameter  of  three  feet,  but  perhaps 
at  its  best  with  a  diameter  of  two.  The  purple,  however,  has,  in  my 
experience,  been  best  seen  when  the  diameter  has  been  but  as  many 
inches.  As  the  variation  in  size  is  easily  effected,  other  observers  of 
these  effects  must  settle  for  themselves  the  size  which  suits  them 
best. 

I  am  aware  that  the  use  of  refracting  instruments  for  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  a  phenomenon  of  natural  refraction  is  scarcely  everything 
which  could  be  desired ;  but  when  the  images  observed  are  seen 
without  any  change  of  focus  in  the  very  centre  of  the  field,  i.e.,  in 
the  middle  of  the  artificial  horizon,  and  therefore  alike  subjected  to 
the  minimum  of  instrumental  peculiarities,  I  apprehend  that  the 
changes  of  colour  can  only  be  attributed  with  fairness  to  an  external 
cause. 

I  may  observe  that  the  colours  seen  under  the  most  favourable 
of  conditions  were  quite  clear  and  unmistakable,  and  each  one  of 
them  easily  detained  at  will  or  the  whole  phenomenon  recalled  by 
the  adjusting  screws  of  the  instrument. 

In  face  of  the  evidences  now  advanced  I  apprehend  the  conclusion 
to  be  substantiated  that  the  green  ray  visible  to  the  naked  eye  at  the 
moment  of  the  sun’s  disappearance  below  the  horizon  does  in  reality 
result  from  the  prismatic  action  of  our  atmosphere. 

D.  WlNSXANLEY. 


ON  THE  CHEMICAL  EFFECTS  OF  LIGHT. 

No.  v. 

Section  4. 

Effects  Continued  after  Cessation  of  Luminous  Action. — Continuing 
Rays  (“ Rayons  Continuateurs"). 

Chemical  effects  due  to  the  action  of  light  in  the  first  place  may  be 
continued  in  obscurity ;  in  some  cases  without  further  aid  than 
that  set  up  by  light ;  in  others,  by  means  of  heat ;  by  certain  coloured 
rays  not  of  themselves  capable  of  producing  chemical  effects ;  and 
by  the  aid  of  certain  chemical  substances.  Under  the  latter 
category  may  be  classed  all  the  substances  used  by  the  photographer 
as  “  developers.” 

Seebeck  first  observed  that  if  paper  be  floated  on  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold  and  dried  it  may  be  kept  uncoloured  in  darkness 
for  a  considerable  time ;  but  if  exposed  for  so  short  a  time  that 


a  change  of  colour  is  but  just  perceptible,  and  then  brought  back 
into  obscurity,  the  action  set  up  is  continued,  and  the  colouration 
proceeds  as  it  would  have  done  had  the  action  of  light  been 
maintained. 

Becquerel  confirmed  Seebeck’s  results  by  employing  neutral 
chloride  of  gold,  and  Sir  J.  Herschel  observed  analogous  effects  with 
several  different  salts  of  that  metal  which  seem  more  sensible  to 
this  kind  of  action  than  other  substances. 

When  a  daguerrean  plate  of  silver  is  coated  with  a  film  of  iodide 
of  silver,  and  exposed  in  the  camera  for  a  certain  time,  no  action  is 
visible  to  the  naked  eye;  but,  as  is  well  known,  there  is  a  latent 
image  which  is  rendered  visible  by  exposing  the  insolated  plate  to 
the  vapour  of  mercury.  This  settles  and  condenses  upon  the 
insolated  portions  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities  according  to  the 
amount  of  luminous  action,  and  thus  constitutes  the  visible 
image. 

The  most  simple  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  consists  in 
admitting  that  the  insolated  portions  have  been  decomposed  by  the 
action,  of  light  into  a  sub-iodide  of  silver,  the  iodine  set  free 
combining  with  a  fresh  portion  of  silver.  On  exposure  to  mercury 
this  metal  reduces  the  sub-iodide,  combining  with  its  silver  to  form  a 
white  amalgam  of  silver,  which  constitutes  the  whites  of  the  picture, 
while  it  has  no  action  upon  the  iodide.  The  subsequent  treatment 
with  hyposulphite  of  soda  removes  the  whole  of  this,  leaving  the  pure 
silver  to  form  the  darks  of  the  picture.  The  mercury  here  becomes 
a  “developer”  to  render  apparent  the  latent  image,  by  completing 
the  reduction  of  the  sub-iodide,  which  light  alone  was  unable  to  effect 
in  the  short  time  during  which  it  was  allowed  to  act. 

Becquerel  and,  under  his  direction  or  inspiration,  Gaudin  have 
shown  that  light  alone,  if  continued,  can  effect  that  which  is  usually 
produced  by  the  mercury,  and  that  this  result  is  obtained  from  the 
action  of  certain  rays  of  the  spectrum  which  are  of  themselves  un¬ 
able  to  cause  the  action  set  up  in  the  first  instance. 

Becquerel  studied  thoroughly  these  curious  phenomena,  to  which 
he  was  led  by  finding  that,  although  the  plate  of  silver  which  bad 
received  a  coating  of  iodide  was  insensible  to  the  action  of  the  red  and 
yellow  rays  of  the  spectrum,  and  was  impressionable  only  by  those  at 
the  violet  end,  yet  if  such  plate  had  been  very  slightly  acted  upon  by 
the  violet  in  the  first  instance  then  the  action  became  very  sensible 
in  both  the  red  and  yellow  rays  at  the  opposite  end  of  such 
spectrum.  He  found  the  same  result  with  paper  prepared  with  the 
iodide  of  silver  precipitated  by  excess  of  the  nitrate,  and  with  the 
chloride  and  bromide  under  the  like  circumstances.  He  also  found 
that,  by  “  sifting  out  ”  the  blue  and  violet  rays  by  means  of  red  and 
yellow  transparent  screens,  the  same  action  was  manifested,  although 
the  paper  so  acted  upon  could  be  maintained  uncoloured  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  under  such  screens  had  not  the  commencement  of 
colouration  been  set  up  by  white  light  or  the  violet  rays  of  light 
in  the  first  instance. 

In  consequence  of  these  observations  Becquerel  called  the  more 
refrangible  rays  the  “  exciting  rays ;  ”  to  those  less  refrangible  be 
gave  the  name  of  “  continuing  rays ;  ”  but,  as  he  truly  observes, 
these  denominations  are  unnecessary,  as  the  rays  only  differ  in  the 
relative  degree  of  refrangibility  or  length  of  the  wave  of  trans¬ 
mission.  Thus  with  waves  up  to  a  certain  deteiminate  length  the 
chemical  effects  are  commenced  and  continued,  while  with  waves  of 
a  length  inferior  to  that  specified  continuation  alone  is  possible. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Becquerel’s  results,  Majocchi 
announced  that  by  the  action  of  heat  he  could  continue  the  effects 
set  up  by  light  upon  a  paper  prepared  with  bromide  of  silver. 
Heat,  then,  within  certain  limits,  produces  effects  which  light  and 
certain  chemical  substances  also  manifest. 

It  has  been  said  that  even  heat  alone  could  produce  sensible 
images  like  those  due  to  light  by  placing  in  contact  some  sensitive 
paper  and  engravings  of  which  the  temperature  had  been  raised  ; 
but  in  these  cases  the  reducing  action  of  the  substances  brought  in 
contact  with  the  sensitive  paper,  increased  by  elevation  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  may  of  itself  explain  the  results  observed. 

Some  time  after  the  publication  of  Daguerre's  process,  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot  made  known  certain  chemical  reactions  leading  to  the  same 
result  as  the  action  of  the  vapour  of  mercury  and  that  of  the  less 
refrangible  rays  of  light,  and  these  have  become  the  basis  of  the 
photographic  processes  at  present  in  use.  These  reactions  are 
exhibited  under  the  following  circumstances  : — If  a  paper  prepared 
with  iodide  of  silver  or  other  salt  sensitive  to  light  and  excess  of  the 
nitrate  be  exposed  no  image  will  be  obtained  ;  but  if  the  paper  be 
plunged  into  a  solution  of  gallic  acid  slightly  heated  the  image 
gradually  appears,  just  as  if  the  exposure  had  been  prolonged.  The 
insolated  parts  become  black,  and,  as  is  well  kuown,  a  negative 
image  is  produced. 
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The  same  result  is  obtained  by  substituting  a  sheet  of  glass 
coated  with  some  colloid  body  containing  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver 
in  suspension,  together  with  excess  of  some  soluble  silver  salt. 
Instead  of  using  gallic  acid  as  the  developer,  or  “  revealer  ”  ( revela - 
teur),  as  the  French  say,  pyrogallic  acid  or  protosulphate  of  iron 
may  be  substituted  with  advantage,  and  even  protochloride  of  tin. 
Iu  this  case  the  reducing  action,  estimated  by  the  amount  of 
silver  deposited,  appears  to  be  out  of  proportion  with  the  amount 
of  silver  salt  exposed,  and  is,  according  to  Davanne,  considera¬ 
bly  greater  if  the  developer  employed  contain  a  soluble  salt  of 
silver.  The  original  salt  acted  upon  seems  to  act  as  an  exciting 
or  propagating  agent  upon  the  silver  salt  subsequently  exposed, 
like  yeast  added  to  the  infusion  of  malt  in  fermentation,  or,  as 
Becquerel  puts  it,  like  a  piece  of  spongy  platinum  in  determining 
certain  gaseous  combinations,  or  in  converting  alcohol  into  vinegar 
by  the  process  of  Dobereiner. 

Many  important  and  noteworthy  facts  are  contained  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraphs,  which  will  some  day  be  utilised  by  the  practical 
photographer.  May  not  a  screen  of  red  glass  be  used  to  supplement 
the  action  of  light  in  taking  portraits  of  children,  moving  objects, 
&c.  This  has  been  attempted,  but  never,  as  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  in  any  systematic  or  definite  way — a  few  rough  trials,  often 
illogical,  being  performed,  followed  by  the  operator  rushing  into 
print  to  proclaim  his  non-success. 

Again :  in  copying  pictures  it  is  well  known  that  the  red  and 
yellow  rays  proceeding  from  the  objects  painted  in  these  colours 
(often  the  most  salient  and  conspicuous  of  the  picture)  have  but 
slight  action  on  the  sensitive  plate,  and  the  photograph  in  black  and 
white  resulting  therefrom  often  reverses  the  intention  of  the  painter, 
rendering  retiring  that  which  he  had  meant  to  be  prominent,  and 
vice  versa. 

Considerable  experience  in  copying  pictures  taught  us  that  by 
prolonging  the  exposure,  so  that  the  blue  tints  of  the  picture 
should  become  much  overdone,  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  results 
were  obtained ;  but  the  rationale  of  this  mode  of  operating  was  for 
the  first  time  explained  to  us  on  perusing  Becquerel. 

There  is  always,  in  large  cameras  particularly,  more  or  less  of 
diffused  light,  so  that  “  over-exposure  ”  not  only  deepens  the  image 
pro  rata,  but  “  fogs  ”  more  or  less  the  picture.  Now  it  is  this 
general  action  which  we  call  “  fog  ”  that  sets  up  the  action  of  the 
red  and  yellow  rays  ;  and  if  this  action  could  be  given  in  the  first 
instance  in  a  sufficiently  definite  manner,  but  on  a  homoeopathic 
scale,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  red  and  yellow  images 
could  be  obtained  without  destroying  the  blue. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  our  confreres  to  this  subject. 


HOW  TO  DISPOSE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DISCOVERIES. 

Permit  me  to  reply  to  the  following  question — “What,  then,  is 
one  to  do  with  any  new  discovery  that  one  makes  ?  ” — asked  in 
your  issue  of  12th  September  last,  and  to  indulge  in  some  thoughts  on 
the  subject  of  inventions  and  improvements,  and  the  rights  of  inventors 
— thoughts  arrived  at  after  many  years  of  experience,  and  which  have 
produced  a  radical  change  in  my  own  opinions  and  principles  in  regard 
to  the  relations  which  should  exist  between  inventors  and  photographers. 
I  started  out  in  my  photographic  career  with  the  same  crotchets  in  my 
head  as  to  the  disposition  of  photographic  discoveries  that  are  now  being 
entertained  by  a  very  large  majority  of  photographers  ;  but  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  these  principles  are  all  wrong,  and  my  desire  now  is  to  see 
a  more  healthy  and  honest  state  of  mind  prevalent  on  the  matter. 

Iu  regard  to  the  publication  of  discoveries,  it  is  evident  that  the  dis. 
coverer  has  a  perfect  right  to  make  whatever  disposition  of  his  discovery 
which  pleases  him.  It  i3  very  liberal  and  even  generous  for  him  to  make 
a  free  gift  of  it  to  the  photographic  community ;  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  is  right  under  all  circumstances.  It  is  this  generosity,  so 
almost  universal,  that  has  induced  photographers  to  consider  this  method 
of  obtaining  photographic  improvements  as  a  right,  and  to  think  them¬ 
selves  defrauded  when  obliged  to  pay  a  consideration  for  an  improve¬ 
ment.  It  makes  little  difference  to  the  narrow-minded  advocate  of 
gratuitous  instruction  whether  a  new  process  puts  one  hundred  or  five 
thousand  dollars  into  his  own  pocket,  or  whether  the  discoverer  has  ex¬ 
pended  one  hundred  or  five  thousand  dollars  in  bringing  it  to  practical 
results.  He  estimates  it  as  the  height  of  meanness  and  avarice  to 
require  him  to  pay  a  bonus  for  the  privilege  of  adding  to  his  store  of 
knowledge  through  the  mental  and  physical  labour  of  another,  and  by 
this  means  increasing  the  profits  of  his  business.  Yet  this  same  man 
will  not  hesitate  to  “take  a  pupil”  into  his  establishment,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  teaching  him  the  “mysteries  of  the  art,”  for  a  consideration. 
Now  why  should  there  be  any  difference  in  principle  of  teaching  a  tyro 
the  means  of  obtaining  an  income  and  of  giving  him  after-instruction  in 
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Some  new  method  by  which  that  income  may  be  increased  ?  Is  it  not, 
therefore,  obvious,  that  however  commendable  it  may  bo  on  the  part  of 
a  discoverer  to  gratuitously  publish  his  process  he  is  committing  a  moral 
wrong,  in  so  far  as  he  is  fostering  a  principle  that  must  work  disastrously, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  others  who  are  not  in  the  same  position, 
financially,  as  himself  ? 

Brains  are  as  much  the  business  capital  of  some  men  as  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  are  to  others,  and  on  them  they  strive  to  thrive. 
Establish  the  principle  that  it  is  morally  wrong  to  dispose  of  tfie 
products  of  the  brains  for  a  consideration  and  you  send  a  large  class  of 
men  to  the  poorhouse  or  penitentiary,  not  only  from  the  ranks  of 
photography,  but  that  of  authors  and  scientific  men — in  fact,  from 
almost  every  class  of  society.  The  very  fact  of  unfair  criticisms,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Colonel  Wortley,  not  only  shows  the  ingratitude  of 
photographers,  but  the  inexpediency  of  gratuitous  catering  to  business 
purposes. 

The  assertion  that  man  is  under  obligation  to  do  the  largest  amount 
of  good  within  his  power  to  his  fellow-men  does  not  warrant  the 
principle  that  he  shall  make  himself  a  pauper  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
result.  This  principle  would  be,  perhaps,  the  right  principle  if  society 
were  constituted  on  the  basis  of  the  early  Christian  church,  when  every 
man  sold  his  possession  and  divided  it  among  the  brethren,  and  all  lived 
on  equality  so  far  as  property  is  concerned  ;  or  even  as  the  present 
Shaker  community  is  constituted.  Such  a  state  of  society  would  make 
earth  almost  a  heaven,  and  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  for  ;  but  no  one  who 
reads  the  sacred  volume  attentively  will  doubt  that  this  state  of 
society  was  never  intended  by  our  Maker  to  exist  so  long  as  the  world 
should  lie  in  wickedness.  Hence  we  must  argue  the  right  and  the 
wrong  of  the  subject  before  us  on  the  basis  of  the  present  relations  of 
man  to  man. 

While  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  do  all  the  good  he  can  to  others — “  the 
greatest  amount  of  good  to  the  greatest  number”— he  has  other  duties 
equally  binding  upon  him  which  he  cannot  ignore  in  order  that  he  may 
benefit  individual  members  of  society  or  a  business  community.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  principle  is  not  at  all  applicable  to  business  relations, 
except  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  relieve  business  depression  or  disaster. 
Neither  can  every  man  apply  the  principle  alike.  Each  individual  has 
to  judge  for  himself  by  the  circumstances  under  which  he  is  placed 
from  time  to  time  how  he  can  best  do  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to 
the  greatest  number.  It  is  not — How  can  I  put  most  money  into  the 
coffers  of  men  ?  but — How  can  I  relieve  the  most  suffering  among  men  ? 
And  can  I  do  the  latter  better  by  selling  the  product  of  my  brains,  or 
my  business,  or  by  giving  it  away  ?  This,  I  conceive,  is  the  rule  that 
should  actuate  every  man  in  the  disposition  of  the  talents  God  has  given 
him.  Just  here  the  absurdity  of  giving  new  improvements  in  pho¬ 
tography  for  the  benefit  of  the  photographic  community  presents  itself, 
for  it  is  not  in  reality  doing  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  the  greatest 
number.  It  may  increase  the  profits  of  the  individual  and  enable  him 
the  sooner  to  buy  a  house  and  lot,  as  well  as  to  please  the  public  taste 
better,  but  it  stops  there  ;  whereas,  if  I  make  a  discovery  intrinsically 
valuable,  and  sell  it,  I  subtract  a  small  portion  only  from  the  financial 
result  to  him,  without  detracting  in  the  least  from  the  pleasure  of  the 
public,  and  place  myself  in  a  better  condition  to  do  good  wherever  I 
find  evil  present.  Hence  it  is  not  my  duty  to  dispose  of  my  invention 
gratuitously  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  principle ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  my  bounden  duty  to  realise  all  I  can  from  it,  if  by  so  doing  I  can 
accomplish  the  greatest  amount  of  good.  In  this  I  speak  to  the  liberally- 
disposed,  that,  peradventure,  I  may  convince  them  that  patents  are  not 
necessarily  monopolies,  or  that  the  disposal  of  discoveries  and  inventions 
for  a  consideration  acts  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  the  principle— “  the 
greatest  amount  of  good  to  the  greatest  number.”  The  reverse  is  the 
case ;  it  helps  to  indulge  in  benevolent  and  generous  proclivities. 

In  regard  to  unfair  criticism,  it  is  nothing  new,  to  say  nothing  of 
anterior  times,  ever  since  the  discovery  of  the  daguerreotype.  Almost 
every  writer — if  not  all — have  had  to  run  this  gauntlet,  and  it  is  more 
than  likely  ever  will.  It  would  require  more  extensive  reading  than 
most  individuals  photographic  can  indulge  and  the  memory  of  an  angel 
to  become  thoroughly  conversant  with  photographic  literature,  and  thus 
avoid  making  re-discoveries.  Every  photographer  has  a  right  to  call  in 
question  an  alleged  discovery  if  he  has  used  or  is  acquainted  with 
something  analogous,  although  he  should  be  convinced  that  he  is  right 
before  he  makes  the  assertion.  When  the  issue  is  made  it  cannot  be 
detrimental  to  the  honesty  or  ability  of  the  supposed  discoverer  to 
have  the  parts  all  brought  out.  If  often  requires  but  a  very  slight 
modification  of  a  known  or  unknown  formula  to  render  it  more  effi¬ 
cient,  and  practically  improve  it ;  and  the  man  who  discovers  this 
modification — simple  though  it  may  be — is  as  much  entitled  to  credit 
and  honour  as  if  he  had  discovered  an  entirely  new  process.  There  are 
some  instances  where  it  becomes  the  duty  of  a  man  to  point  out  the 
facts  of  re-discoveries,  or  similarity  between  old  and  recent  inventions, 
for  the  protection  of  the  photographic  community  and  for  the  honour 
of  the  prior  inventor.  In  such  cases  we  ought  not  to  complain ;  and 
where  statements  are  unquestionably  false,  or  criticisms  unfair,  they 
should  give  us  no  uneasiness,  for  they  cannot  detract  from  our  integrity, 
and  public  sentiment  will  do  us  justice.  Besides,  a  little  spicy  con¬ 
troversy,  free  from  personalities,  is  a  great  aid  to  mental  development, 
and  often  to  the  understanding  of  matters  otherwise  obscure. 
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From  what  I  have  written  the  conclusion  will  be,  undoubtedly, 
drawn  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  gratuitous  disposition  of  photographic 
improvements  of  intrinsic  value;  and  it  will  be  a  right  conclusion.  To 
adopt  a  remunerative  system,  I  think,  will  create  a  more  healthy  state 
of  mind  among  photographers,  and  be  productive  of  proper  relations 
between  them  and  inventors.  If  a  man  make  an  improvement  worth 
money  to  all  who  use  it,  certainly  it  ought  to  be  worth  the  same  to 
him,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  enable  him  to  do  more  good.  It 
involves  the  golden  rule,  “  do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others  do 
unto  you.”  In  seeking  our  own  interests  we  are  morally  under 
obligation  not  to  injure  the  interests  of  others.  To  demand  something 
for  nothing,  particularly  when  the  demand  tends  to  deprive  another 
of  his  daily  bread,  or  interferes  with  his  desire  to  do  good,  is  not 
honest.  It  is  not  analogous  to  fair  competition  in  business. 

To  create  harmony  between  inventor  and  consumer,  and  right  usage 
in  the  introduction  of  genuine  improvements  in  photography,  I  will 
make  the  same  suggestion  to  the  photographic  societies  of  Europe 
that  I  have  done  to  the  national  associations  here  through  the 
November  number  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer.  Let  each  national 
society  appoint  a  board  of  examiners,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
examine  into  the  merits  of  all  claims  to  originality  in  photographic 
discovery  that  may  be  submitted  to  it,  and  if  found  to  be  valid  and  of 
value,  fix  that  value,  and  call  upon  photographers  for  contributions  to 
make  up  the  amount  fixed,  and  when  so  acquired  pay  it  over  to  the  dis¬ 
coverer,  then  give  the  improvement  as  wide  publication  as  possible.  It 
may  be  objected  that  many  photographers  will  refuse  to  contribute, 
thus  receiving  the  full  benefit  of  the  discovery  gratis,  while  a  few  bear 
all  the  expense.  This  may  be  obviated  in  one  of  two  ways,  the  second, 
of  course,  being  the  most  effectual.  First  :  the  amount  to  be  realised 
may  be  apportioned  among  the  photographers  of  the  country,  and 
publish  the  list  of  apportionment  in  such  a  way  that  those  who  meet 
the  case  may  be  honoured,  while  those  who  refuse  will  meet  their 
reward ;  or,  second,  let  the  board  patent  the  improvement,  so  that 
those  only  who  contribute  may  use  it.  The  selfish  would  soon  learn  to 
be  liberal,  or,  rather,  just.  But  the  objection — if  neither  of  these  plans 
are  considered  feasible — should  not  bar  an  act  of  justice  to  the  origina¬ 
tor,  as  the  advantages  to  those  who  contribute  will  be  full  compen¬ 
sation  ;  for  these  boards  of  examiners  will  soon  become  a  wall  of  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  extortionate  demands  of  the  avaricious  and  a  peril 
to  charlatans  and  swindlers.  The  advantages  of  these  boards  in  fixing 
the  honour  of  discovery,  and  settling  every  case  in  dispute,  will  amply 
repay  their  establishment. 

In  regard  to  prior  discovery,  your  number  of  September  26th  con¬ 
tains  a  case  in  point.  I  invented  a  method  of  printing  photographically 
in  colours  in  1860,  similar  to  that  of  M.  Vidal,  with  the  intention  of 
making  it  applicable,  principally,  to  the  manufacture  of  window  shades 
and  fannelites,  but,  after  several  years  of  futile  endeavour  to  obtain 
capital  to  carry  out  my  intentions,  I  published  the  process  in  the 
Philadelphia  Photographer  for  July,  1871,  page  241.  So  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  the  statement  in  your  Journal  the  pi’ocesses  are  identical, 
although  M.  Vidal  has  undoubtedly  reduced  his  to  more  delicate  test. 
I  have  often  remarked  the  fact  that  processes  and  inventions  originating 
in  this  country  commanded  little  or  no  attention  in  Europe  at  the  time 
of  their  publication,  but  subsequently  they  would  be  announced  as  new 
discoveries  by  some  European  photographer  or  savant;  as,  for  instance, 
in  1858  I  published  a  modification  of  the  carbon  process  by  which  I 
made  prints  in  colours  by  exposition  to  the  sun.  Some  of  the  prints 
made  long  before  the  publication  of  the  process  I  now  have  in  my  pos¬ 
session.  Those  to  whom  I  have  recently  shown  them  pronounce  them 
superior  to  the  carbon  prints  of  the  present  day.  Two  years  or  more 
after  I  had  made  the  process  public  one  identical  with  it  was  patented 
in  England  as  a  new  process.  I  could  mention  many  instances  of  this 
kind  to  show  that  my  suggestion,  as  above  given,  is  the  best  way  of 
securing  to  the  inventor  the  honour  of  priority  as  well  as  reasonable 
remuneration,  while  it  will  protect  photographers  at  large  against  the 
cupidity  of  unreasonable  men.  I  think  it  would  be  also  wise  to  obtain 
the  enactment  of  special  laws  to  legalise  the  acts  of  these  boards  of 
examiners.  H.  H.  Swelling. 


JOTTINGS  BY  THE  WAY,  AND  THE  MEN  I  HAVE  MET. 
No.  XI. — Tim,  the  Genteel. 

His  was  a  crazy  life.  I  don’t  know  where  he  is  now.  The  last  time 
I  saw  him  was  about  two  years  ago,  when  he  came  and  implored  me  to 
give  him  two  ounces  of  collodion  and  a  little  silver,  so  that  he  might  be 
able  to  work  his  way  to  some  large  town  by  taking  pictures  at  the  vil¬ 
lages  as  he  passed  them  on  the  road. 

It  was  a  cold,  bleak  morning  in  the  month  of  January  that  he  came 
to  me  on  this  errand.  The  snow  was  lying  on  the  ground,  and  he  looked 
very  blue  (he  was  clean  shaved  all  except  his  upper  lip)  and  worn  and 
miserable  as  he  related  to  me  his  misfortunes.  He  had  been  photo¬ 
graphing  on  a  small  scale  in  our  town  for  a  week,  and,  having  a  nice 
canvas  tent  erected,  had  done  pretty  well ;  but  the  wind  during  the 
previous  night  had  raised  it  from  its  bearings,  and  had  let  it  down  again 
with  no  gentle  force,  leaving  everything,  as  Flash  Tim  termed  it,  “  in 
eternal  smash.” 


Tim  was  always  escaping  from  some  mysterious  misfortune,  and  over 
and  over  again  by  a  hair’s  breadth  he  seemed  to  get  saved.  On  the 
morning  in  question  it  was  just  by  the  breadth  of  a  half-pint  pot.  He 
had  just  gone  to  get  a  sip  of  beer — hadn’t  been  gone  five  minutes — and 
it  was  a  comfort,  for  if  he  had  been  inside  his  tent  he  would  have  been 
nearly  killed.  I  think  his  friends  would  have  failed  to  see  where  the 
comfort  came  in. 

He  observed  that  the  thrilling  narrative  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tent  did  not  seem  to  fire  my  zeal  as  it  ought.  So  he  grew  more  drama¬ 
tically  eloquent.  “Look  here,  Mark,”  he  said;  “give  me  this  collodion 
and  silver,  and,”  raising  his  hand  and  turning  up  his  eyes,  he  exclaimed — 
“so  help  me,  Heaven,  I  will  send  you  on  the  first  three  shillings  I 
make !” 

Tim  was  given  to  spouting,  and  had  studied  William  Shakspeare  from 
beginning  to  end  ;  but,  like  Julius  Brown,  the  great  tragedian,  this  de¬ 
generate  age  did  not  appreciate  his  histrionic  talent.  I  have  heard  them 
(the  audience)  in  the  most  telling  part  of  Othello  shout  that  they  wanted 
no  more  of  it,  and  in  not  the  politest  manner  in  the  world  yell  to  him  to 
leave  off  mouthing  and  go  and  knock  off  heads  at  a  shilling  a-piece.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  his  spirit  was  broken,  and  that  he  was  left  to  make 
impressions  upon  the  British  public  in  another  way. 

Tim’s  father  had  left  him  some  landed  property — that  is,  as  much 
property  built  on  as  little  land  as  possible — and  the  various  lands  tower¬ 
ing  upwards  towards  the  sky.  These  houses  were  built  in  one  of  the 
wildest  and  most  densely-populated  parts  of  the  city.  Tim  believed  in 
the  old  saw,  “  Short  accounts  make  long  friends,”  for  he  used  to  take 
his  rents  weekly,  and  it  is  likely  there  would  have  been  nothing  else  to 
take  had  they  failed  to  pay.  Getting  hard  up  he  sold  the  goose  that 
weekly  laid  the  golden  egg,  and  with  the  proceeds,  for  a  time,  he  was  a 
gentleman  living  on  his  money.  That  which  he  thought  would  last  for 
ever  got  less  and  less,  until  one  morning  he  found  himself  with  nothing 
but  a  small  French  lens,  a  quarter  camera,  and  a  tripod  stand — of  course 
that’s  not  including  his  own  gentlemanly  ajipearance  and  beautiful 
stentorian  voice,  both  of  which  he  still  possessed,  and  at  any  time 
ought  to  have  been  a  living  in  themselves. 

Tim  started  travelling  and  got  on  very  fairly,  but  those  expensive 
habits  engendered  in  the  days  of  his  opulence— such  as  whiskies  hot, 
twopenny  cheroots,  quite  independent  of  having  his  hair  curled  three 
times  a  week — tended  to  keep  him  threadbare  and  poor  ;  but  he  was 
everlastingly  genteel.  To  do  the  trade  well,  he  started  one  of  those 
gorgeously-painted  studios  which  comprise  a  dining-room,  a  sitting- 
room,  a  bedroom,  and  a  place  of  business  all  in  one,  packed  just  like  a 
box  of  games.  He  had  but  to  put  in  the  old  grey  mare  and  away  they 
would  trudge  out  of  the  city  into  the  country  ;  and,  as  Tim  sat  on  the 
front  of  his  establishment  and  lashed  up  the  old  mare,  he  would  whistle 
“there  is  no  place  like  home,”  and  his  eye  lighted  up  with  joy  when, 
turning,  he  surveyed  the  bunk,  twenty  feet  by  eight,  that  he  called  his 
home.  Then  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  he  would  exclaim  : — 

“  In  all  my  wand’rings  round  this  world  of  care. 

In  all  my  griefs— and  God  has  giv'n  my  share— 

I  still  had  hopes  my  latest  hours  to  crown, 

Amidst  these  humble  bow’rs  to  lay  me  down ; 

To  husband  out  life’s  taper  at  the  close, 

And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting,  by  re-pose.” 

The  humble  bowers  in  which  he  prided  himself  on  lying  down  so  con¬ 
tentedly  were  evidently  the  boards,  mattresses,  and  coverings  which 
made  an  awkward  attempt  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  left-hand  coruer 
of  his  palace.  The  “re-pose”  that  he  laid  so  much  stress  upon  was  just  a 
little  joke  on  his  own  account  showing  forth  the  time  when  he  would 
have  to  take  two  pictures  before  he  could  get  one  to  please,  and  by  this 
means  he  would  have  to  keep  life’s  taper  in. 

Flash  Tim  had  a  thoroughly  dramatic  way  of  arranging  his  speech. 
Had  you  inquired  what  was  his  profession,  he  would  have  replied:  — 
“  Weil,  sir,  I  am  a  producer  of  faces,  and  yet  I  am  no  clown.”  If  you 
conveyed  that  you  thought  he  was  a  showman,  he  would  reply—  “By  the 
application  of  my  knuckles  to  the  bridge  of  your  nose  I  could  without 
difficulty  produce  a  black  shade  under  each  of  your  eyes  which  would 
convey  a  game,  if  not  a  pleasant,  appearance  to  your  otherwise  unmean¬ 
ing  face.”  Then  you  would  naturally  inquire  if  he  was  a  prize- fighter, 
when,  getting  into  a  rage  fitting  for  the  occasion,  he  would  exclaim — 
“Go,  insensate  fool !  Put  on  your  Sunday  garb  and  return,  and  I  will 
take  your  likeness  for  one  shilling.  Forget  not  to  bring  the  coin!” 
And  he  would  raise  his  hat,  which  shone  (with  grease  well  brushed  in) 
like  the  morning  sun,  and,  turning  on  his  well-worn  heel,  dramatically 
he  would  stride  away,  leaving  the  bewildered  inquirer  in  great  doubts 
as  to  his  sanity,  or  whether  he  might  not  be  a  lord  in  disguise. 

Tim  over-calculated  his  strength  the  morning  he  drove  the  poor  old 
horse  from  Greenock  up  to  Glasgow  without  one  single  stoppage, 
so  as  to  be  in  time  to  secure  a  place  for  the  fair.  Poor  old  brute ! 
Just  as  he  reached  the  Broomielaw  Bridge  he  laid  him  down  with  Tim's 
home  upon  his  back  and  died.  Such  a  scene  was  not  to  be  thrown 
away  by  the  genteel  one.  After  respectfully  taking  off  his  hat  and 
asking  Heaven  to  rest  the  old  brute’s  soul,  in  the  midst  of  the  thorough¬ 
fare  he  burst  into  tears  and  wept  like  a  child.  This  scene  created  a 
crowd ;  the  tears  brought  sympathy,  and  sympathy  raised  a  subscription, 
so  that  the  poor  fellow  was  handed  over  seventy  shillings.  The  horse 
originally  cost  three  pounds.  Net  profit  on  the  transaction — ten  shil- 
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Iin"3.  Tim  dried,  his  eyes,  made  a  neat  little  speech,  and  then  slid 
away  to  find  some  means  of  conveying  his  studio  to  the  Green.  A 
"ood  day’s  work!”  he  muttered,  as  he  hurried  through  the  streets. 
“That  was  what  I  call  judiciously  watering  the  plant ;  it’s  wonderful 

how  it  grew.”  ,  ,  ,  ,  „  ,  . 

After  the  fair  he  could  not  get  another  horse,  so  he  had  to  sell  Ins 
dwelling-place  and  take  to  a  canvas  tent.  Although  he  avas  ever  per¬ 
ceptibly5  moving  downward  it  was  wonderful  how  his  old  habit  tenaciously 
stuck  to  him  of  always  being  the  gentleman.  When  he  came  into  my 
studio  that  morning,  craving  for  the  small  quantity  of  chemicals,  he  had 
the  rising  of  the  hat,  the  stretching  of  the  arms,  and  the  ponderous 
voice  as  of  yore.  He  seemed  to  dwell  with  melancholy  joy  upon  the  story 
of  his  misfortunes;  and  when  it  came  to  the  “so  help  me,  Heaven! 
it  was  a  great  point,  and  he  seemed  to  pause  for  the  applause.  The 
morning  he  visited  me  I  gave  him  what  he  wanted,  knowing  well  that 
Tim  ne'ver  looked  beyond  the  present,  and  that  he  would  forget  our 
little  transaction  combined  with  his  dramatic  oath  and  promise  in  a  day. 

One  of  two  things  is  certain — he  either  has  forgotten  it,  or  he  has 
not  yet  earned  the  three  shillings  during  the  last  two  years.  I  hope  it  is 
the  former,  and  that  the  glowing  hat  and  the  head  within  it  are  shining 
in  the  midst  of  some  benighted  people,  and  that,  as  long  as  he  sojourns 
amongst  them,  he  will  at  least  make  as  much  as  will  keep  him  from 
sinking,  for  1  can  assure  you  that  Flash  Tim  is  a  very  heavy  man. 

Mark  Oute. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting,  j 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Nov.  11 . 

London  . 

9,  Conduifcstreet,  Regent-street. 

..  13 . 

Manchester  . 

Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square. 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  took  place  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  28th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Public  Library,  W7illiam  Brown- 
street,  Mr.  E.  Phipps  occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  passed. 

Mr.  Thomas  Clarke  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

A  number  of  prints  (12  x  10)  from  collodio-bromide  negatives  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Tyrer. 

There  was  also  shown  some  prints  from  wet  collodion  prize  negatives 
taken  by  members  of  the  London  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

Mr.  Phipps,  in  calling  attention  to  these,  said  that,  excellent  as  many 
of  them  were,  he  thought  some  of  the  pictures  taken  by  Mr.  Tyrer 
surpassed  them,  and  that  greater  credit  was  due  to  those  who  produced 
beautiful  pictures  by  a  dry  process  than  to  those  who  only  worked  with 
a  wet  one. 

Same  members  detailed  their  experiences  with  Air.  Burgess’s  gelatino- 
bromide,  and  it  was  arranged  that  specimens  of  success  or  failure  should 
be  brought  to  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Whakmby  exhibited  a  number  of  stereoscopic  views,  among 
which  was  one  taken  from  a  collodio-bromide  plate  kept  four  years 
before  exposure.  He  also  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  washing  cut  all 
the  silver  before  toning  on  Durand’s  paper.  He  generally  used  four 
changes  of  water. 

Mr.  PHIPPS  said  that,  unless  the  silver  was  thoroughly  washed  out, 
flat  and  mealy  prints  would  be  the  result. 

It  was  decided  that  the  choice  of  this  year’s  presentation  print  should 
be  left  to  the  Council. 

Mr.  Phipps  announced  that  the  next  meeting  would  be  the  annual 
one,  at  which  it  wa3  necessary  to  appoint  the  officers  for  the  forth¬ 
coming  year. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


(SamspoitiHiue. 

— ♦ — 

Two  New  Processes  by  Monsieur  Rougeon,  of  Brest — One  for 
Rapid  Moist  Plates;  the  Other  for  the  Reversion  of 
Negatives. 

M.  Mal aval,  of  Paris,  has  an  amusing  letter  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Monib-nr,  in  which  he  is  facetious,  malgre  soi.  His  theme  is  a  new  wet 
process,  by  which  plates  can  be  prepared  which  will  retain  their  mois¬ 
ture  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  which  are  about  five  times  as  sensitive 
as  common  wet  plates.  But  he  is  not  glorying  himself  in  bis  letter  as 
the  discoverer  of  this  new  process  ;  he  is  merely  acting  the  part  of  a 
Boswell  to  a  Johnson — one  M.  Rougeon,  of  Brest,  a  photographer  “as 
skilful  as  he  is  intelligent.” 

Wc  are  told  that  up  to  the  present  moment  no  one  has  been  able  to 
take  instantaneous  pictures  within  the  studio.  By  employing  a  wet 


collodion,  with  the  addition  of  certain  accelerating  substances,  we  have 
only  approached  the  goal,  not  actually  reached  it.  Wliat  these  aco< de¬ 
rating  substances  are  we  are  not,  however,  told.  Various  processes 
have  been  devised  with  a  view  to  preserving  a  certain  degree  of  mois¬ 
ture  in  a  common  wet  film  ;  but  M.  Malaval  has  met  witKnothing  but 
failure  when  working  in  this  direction,  owing  to  the  disastrous  crystalli¬ 
sations  which  have  occurred  upon  bis  films.  On  the  other  band,  when 
working  out  of  doors  be  has  encountered  so  many  troubles  with  lus 
tent  that  he  has  given  up  that  method  also.  Latterly,  therefore,  he  has 
had  to  content  himself  with  dry  plates  prepared  by  the  tannin  process, 
as  described  in  a  pamphlet  by  M.  Ldon  Vidal.  Here  he  has  met  with 
no  difficulties,  and  is  rewarded  with  unfailing  success.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  tannin  process  is  only  suitable  for  la  nature  morte,  and 
instantaneous  views  cannot  be  taken  by  it. 

Nevertheless,  our  author  is  fully  aware  that  in  the  month  of  March 
of  last  year  an  instantaneous  dry  process  was  published  by  an  amatuer 
whose  name  has  become  very  dear  to  Parisian  photographers — Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley.  M.  Malaval  has  not  yet  tried  the  process  himself,  hut 
one  of  his  friends  has  succeeded  with  it ;  on  the  other  hand  a  great 
number  have  failed.  But  he  maintains  that  if  only  one  person  can 
succeed  with  Colonel  Wortley ’s  formula  the  process  must  be  good.  A 
single  affirmative  cannot  be  destroyed  by  a  thousand  negative  facts. 
Is  it  not  extraordinary,  then,  that  so  acute  a  reasoner  should  never  have 
tried  the  process  himself — one  of  which  he  stood  so  much  in  need  ? 

But  Colonel  Wortley,  we  are  told,  is  too  honourably  known  to  he 
suspected  of  a  supercherie  (deception)  or  a  surprise.  M.  Malaval  has 
the  intimate  conviction  that  Colonel  Wortley’s  discovery  is  a  certain  and 
undisputed  fact.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  he  has  never  deemed 
it  necessary  to  publish  more  than  a  very  succinct  account  of  it.  It  is 
evident  that  he  ought  to  have  described  his  process  with  more  minute¬ 
ness  in  order  that  everyone  might  be  able  to  obtain  the  same  results  as 
himself. 

I  am  here  quoting  literally  from  M.  Malaval’s  letter.  Let  us  hope  that 
Colonel  Wortley  may  be  touched  by  these  remarks  and  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it ;  for  every  now  and  then  he  pokes  fun  at  us,  and  tells  us  of 
things  which  he  has  discovered,  but  means  to  keep  to  himself  !  Too  bad 
— too  bad  !  “  Let  us  hope,”  continues  M.  Malaval,  in  a  pitiful  strain, 

“  that  Colonel  Wortley  will  complete  the  first  communication  which  lie 
has  been  kind  enough  to  make  ;  be  will  thereby  render  a  signal  service 
to  persons,  like  myself,  ivho  have  not  much  time  to  devote  to  experi. 
ments,  the  result  of  which  is  often  very  equivocal  for  want  of  a  sure 
guide.”  “Certainly,”  our  author  continues,  “M.  Wortley’s  discovery 
is  very  remarkable  ;  but  bis  process  does  not  give  absolute  instantaneity 
in  the  studio,  since  the  exposure  requires  two  or  three  seconds.  It  i3 
incontestable  that  if  the  Wortley  collodion  were  used  wet  instead  of 
dry  one  would  arrive  at  complete  instantaneity ;  for  it  is  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  that  a  wet  plate  is  seven  times  as  sensitive  as  a  dry  one.  It 
follows,  therefore,”  says  our  author,  “  that  if  the  Wortley  process  were 
used  wet  an  exposure  ivithin  the  studio  of  half-a-second  would  suffice.” 

Here  I  must  make  a  digression  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  state  what 
I  believe  to  he  the  real  fact.  My  portrait  was  taken  last  year  by 
Colonel  Wortley,  in  M.  Davanne’s  studio,  upon  one  of  his  dry  plates 
prepared  a  few  days  before  in  London,  in  five  seconds  ;  and  it  was  fully 
exposed,  though  somewhat  feeble.  I  doubt  whether  the  same  plate 
would  have  been  more  sensitive  if  it  bad  been  exposed  wet  immediately 
after  its  preparation.  Since  then  I  have  tried  several  of  Colonel 
Wortley’s  dry  plates,  and  one  or  two  in  company  with  Mr.  R.  M. 
Gordon,  and  they  were  beyond  a  doubt  more  sensitive  than  those 
which  he  exposed  in  Paris,  and  were  quite  twice  as  sensitive  as  the  best 
wet  collodion  plates — an  opinion  in  which  Mr.  Gordon  fully  concurred ; 
but  they  were  rather  too  feeble  to  print,  which  was  a  fatal  drawback  to  the 
process.  Since  then  Colonel  Wortley  states  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
combining  sensitiveness  with  density  by  the  addition  of  some  special 
substance  to  his  emulsion ;  but  I  have  never  yet  bad  the  pleasure  of 
trying  bis  dense  uranium  plates. 

To  return  to  M.  Malaval.  He  says  that,  even  admitting  the  truth 
of  his  foregoing  logic,  Colonel  Wortley’s  wet  plates  would  get  dry  before 
they  could  be  exposed  at  a  distance  from  the  laboratory ;  and  this 
brings  us  to  the  process  of  M.  Rougeon,  of  Brest,  by  which  wet  plates 
can  be  prepared  which  will  keep  indefinitely — by  which  is  meant  not 
to  all  eternity,  but  for  a  fortnight  in  summer,  or  a  month  in  ordinary- 
weather.  This  process  M.  Rougeon  has  kindly  communicated  to  his 
friend,  who  has  tried  it  and  can  guarantee  its  excellence  ;  he  dares 
even  to  assert  that  the  time  of  exposure  may  be  in  this  way  reduced  to 
one-fifth. 
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Now,  dear  reader,  let  me  implore  you  to  be  calm,  and  not  over-excite 
yourself  about  wbat  is  coming.  You  want  to  know  the  process  of 
course  ;  but  we  must  follow  M.  Malaval  with  patience,  and  listen  with 
thankfulness  to  all  that  he  has  got  to  say.  We  are  not  arrived  at  the 
process  just  yet. 

We  are  next  told  that  every  photographer  must  be  fully  aware  of  the 
importance  of  this  new  process  of  M.  Rougeon.  We  must  all  by  this 
time  easily  comprehend  how  our  work  would  be  simplified  if  we  had 
constantly  in  our  cupboard  a  hundred  sensitive  wet  plates  which  could 
be  kept  a  month  at  least.  How  much  loss  of  time  to  operators  and 
their  clients  would  be  saved  !  How  much  cumbrous  baggage  rendered 
no  longer  necessary  to  tourists  !  The  certainty  of  instantaneous 
results  !  The  possibility  of  taking  animated  views  !  &c.,  &c.  I  quote 
M.  Malaval’s  own  eloquent  words.  He  is  right  !  It  would  be  grand— 
would  it  not  ? 

And  now  for  the  process.  We  are  waxing  hot,  as  they  say  at  hide- 
and-seek.  But  be  calm,  dear  reader,  once  more  I  implore  you.  We 
have  not  came  to  the  process  yet. 

M.  Malaval  continues  I  do  not  know,  he  says,  what  may  be  the 
intentions  of  the  inventor.  Will  he  decide  to  publish  his  formula  ?  In 
any  case,  although  it  is  only  a  month  since  he  put  the  last  finishing 
touch  to  it,  numerous  firms  have  offered  him  their  services  in  intro¬ 
ducing  the  new  product.  We  may  therefore  hope  that  after  a  brief 
delay  all  photographic  adepts  will  have  in  their  laboratory  a  product 
destined  to  render  them  the  greatest  services.  Only  a  little  while  to 
wait,  and  then  the  fortunate  depositaire  will  be  chosen  and  “the 
product  ”  advertised ! 

Should  my  readers  be  disappointed  at  all  this,  I  humbly  advise  them 
to  get  the  number  of  the  Moniteur  preceding  that  in  which  M. 
Malaval’s  letter  appears,  and  there  they  will  find  described  by  the 
writer  of  these  lines,  in  an  article  headed  Etudes  Theoriques  et  Pratiques, 
a  process  of  preparing  wet  plates  which  shall  be  three  times  as  sensitive 
as  the  best  common  wet  collodion  plates,  and  shall  retain  their  moisture 
and  good  qualities  unimpaired  for  an  entire  summer’s  day. 

I  have  now  before  me  a  letter  recently  received  from  a  French 
engineer  at  Frgjus,  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  department  of  Var — 
M.  E.  Scoucgnier— in  which  he  says  he  has  tried  the  above  process 
with  perfect  success,  and  has  obtained  very  fine  results  upon  moist 
plates  which  he  has  kept  four  or  five  days  before  exposure.  It  is 
simply  the  bromide  process  with  the  bath  and  the  hygroscopic  albu¬ 
men  preservative. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  M.  Malaval  and  his  friend,  M. 
Rougeon,  of  Brest.  These  gentlemen  have  another  new  process  on  the 
stocks,  viz.,  a  method  of  reversing  negatives  for  carbon  printing.  We 
are  not  told  what  the  process  is,  but,  after  a  long  preamble,  are  to  hear 
more  about  it  soon.  “When,”  says  M.  Malaval,  “  I  shall  give  in  the 
next  number  of  the  Moniteur  the  description  of  the  mechanism  em¬ 
ployed  by  M.  Rougeon  every  reader  will  exclaim — *  mais  rien  n’est  phis 
simple!'  Nothing  could  be  more  simple.  Yes,  doubtless,  it  had  to  be 
discovered;  and  that  is  the  history  of  Columbus’s  egg.”  So  my  readers 
must  wait  until  next  week,  and  live  in  hopes,  if  they  can. 

In  conclusion  :  may  I  venture  to  point  the  moral  to  all  this  ?  It  can 
be  very  briefly  put.  Have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  secret  products 
and  secret  formulae.  Encourage  those  who  publish ;  have  nothing  to  say 
with  those  who  do  not.  Make  up  your  minds  positively  to  this ;  and 
let  it  be  well  understood  that  secrecy  is  a  losing  game. 

In  another  page  my  readers  will  find  the  question  discussed  of  bath 
versus  emulsion,  according  to  the  promise  given  in  my  last. 

Redon,  October  31,  1873.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

— ♦ — 

Sydney  Photodraphic  Society.-— The  Australian  Colonies 
Illustrated.— Melbourne  versus  Australia. 

I  have  been  silent  for  a  long  time,  as  I  consider  that  I  have  no  right  to 
occupy  your  space  unless  I  have  something  to  communicate  which  I 
might  hope  to  be  interesting  to  your  readers  in  general.  For  some  time 
photographic  movements  have  been  very  quiet  here. 

Our  Amateur  Photographic  Society  was  unfortunate  in  its  first  choice 
of  a  Secretary.  Mr.  W.  M.  Speer  holds  the  office  now,  and  I  trust  that 
its  affairs  will  be  better  managed  in  future.  It  quietly  holds  its  monthly 
meetings;  but  various  circumstances  have  prevented  many  members 
from  doing  much  work.  The  photographs  for  distribution  are  being 
printed. 

I  have  now  to  describe  a  great  photographic  work  which  is  being 
carried  out  here.  Mr,  Holterman,  who  has  acquired  a  large  fortune  by 


one  of  the  famous  Tambaroora  gold  mines,  has  conceived  the  idea  of 
forming  an  exhibition  or  “exposition”  in  illustration  of  the  Australian 
colonies  and  their  productions,  which  he  intends  to  display  in  England 
and  the  most  important  European  cities.  New  South  Wales  will  con¬ 
tribute  the  principal  part  of  the  exhibits,  but  the  other  colonies  will  be 
in  some  degree  represented. 

The  exhibits  will  be  divided  into  five  sections — the  first  consisting  of 
photographs  of  every  town  and  interesting  locality  in  the  colony ;  the 
second  of  mineralogical  and  geological  specimens  ;  the  third  of  agricul¬ 
tural  and  other  vegetable  products,  including  wax  models  of  fruits  and 
flowers  ;  the  fourth  of  models  of  the  machinery  employed  in  gold 
mining,  &c. ;  and  the  fifth  of  stuffed  specimens  of  birds  and  animals. 
The  mineral  specimens  already  collected  amount  in  value  to  some  £5,000, 
and  the  whole  undertaking  will  cost  over  £15,000.  Mr.  Holterman  de¬ 
serves  great  credit  for  such  a  gigantic  project  to  make  the  Australian 
colonies  and  their  products  thus  known  to  the  old  world. 

The  photographs  will  probably  number  five  thousand,  and  of  these 
more  than  one  thousand  will  be  transparencies  on  12  x  10  plates, 
coloured*,  and  magnified  by  being  exhibited  in  a  modification  of  the 
graphoscope,  illuminated  by  transmitted  light.  The  remainder  will  be 
arranged  in  albums  'according  to  locality,  with  letterpress  descriptions 
and  statistics. 

Mr.  Beaufoy  Merlin,  late  of  the  American  and  Australian  Photo¬ 
graphic  Company,  is  the  artist  entrusted  with  this  branch  of  the 
exposition.  He  has  already  a  large  number  of  negatives  taken  in 
different  parts  of  the  colony,  and  he  is  now  engaged  in  printing  the 
transparencies.  I  also  saw  at  the  establishment  some  exquisite  wax 
models  of  native  flowers  for  the  third  section.  They  are  wonderfully 
true  to  nature,  and  are  the  work  of  a  lady.  I  shall  report  the  progress 
made  in  two  or  three  months’  time.  The  work  will  occupy  at  least  six 
months  longer. 

A  short  time  ago  I  was  at  Melbourne,  and  there  I  saw  a  splendid 
collection  of  photographs  of  New  Zealand  scenery.  They  are  by  Mr. 
Mundy,  who  has  devoted  some  three  years  to  securing  over  300  12  X  10 
negatives.  His  photographs  are  some  of  the  finest  I  have  seen — many 
of  them  perfect  gems.  He  is  evidently  a  skilful  manipulator,  and  has 
selected  his  views  with  great  judgment.  Some  of  the  subjects  are  most 
interesting,  especially  the  Alpine  mountain  scenery  and  the  geysers,  or 
boiling  springs  of  Lake  Taupo.  As  he  used  the  wet  process  exclusively, 
he  met  with  great  difficulties  and  all  sorts  of  adventures  in  the  almost 
inaccessible  places  he  visited.  He  told  me  that  he  once  waited  three 
weeks  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  take  one  particular  view.  Mr. 
Mundy  will  proceed  to  England  shortly  to  publish  his  collection. 

While  at  Melbourne  I  was  struck  with  the  general  inferiority  of  the 
specimens  of  portraiture  exhibited  in  the  photographers’  show-cases 
there  as  compared  with  those  of  the  Sydney  artists.  I  am  certain  of 
the  fact,  but  am  unable  to  account  for  it.  Their  landscape  photography, 
on  the  other  hand,  shows  a  marked  superiority,  though  falling  short 
of  anything  like  perfection.  E.  B.  Docker,  M.A. 

Sydney,  September  1,  1873. 

— ♦ — 

BACKING  FOR  STEREOSCOPIC  TRANSPARENCIES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  been  trying  further  experiments  in  backing 
transparencies  with  collodion  containing  white  lead,  and  using  a  sub¬ 
stratum,  on  the  glass  plate,  of  the  white  of  a  fresh  egg  and  eight  or  ten 
drops  of  liquor  ammonia  in  eight  ounces  of  rain  water— thoroughly  well 
beaten  up,  allowed  to  subside,  and  filtered  through  four  or  six  thick¬ 
nesses  of  muslin. 

I  still  find  it  impossible  to  prevent  the  film  peeling  off,  not  in  this 
case  the  glass,  but  off  the  substratum,  which  it  leaves  on  the  glass,  but 
covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  white  lead,  which  gives  it,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  ground-glass  look,  and  with  an  immense  number  of  parallel 
lines  (similar  to  those  on  a  file)  running  diagonally  across  the  plate. 

I  noticed  these  diagonal  lines  in  the  collodion  film  while  pouring  off 
the  collodion,  but  they  almost  disappeared  as  it  dried. 

I  begau  with  collodion  containing  six  grains  of  cotton  per  ounce,  but 
found  it  so  thin  that  it  would  not  hold  enough  white  lead  suspended  in 
it  to  make  a  sufficiently  opaque  film,  so  I  increased  the  cotton  to  eight 
or  ten  grains  per  ounce.  This  was  filtered,  as  I  found  fibres  of  undis¬ 
solved  cotton  in  the  films.  The  white  lead  was  also  sifted  through  a 
sieve  of  very  fine  book  muslin,  and  then  added  to  the  filtered  collo¬ 
dion. 

So  long  as  I  tried  this  on  small  pieces  of  waste  glass  two  and  a-half 
or  three  inches  square,  either  with  or  without  the  albumen  substratum, 
all  went  well,  and  I  got  most  beautiful  films  without  a  speck  on  them ; 
but  as  soon  as  I  began  glasses  7$  x  5  every  one  of  the  films  peeled 
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off.  I  want  to  prepare  some  plates  8J  x  and  10x8;  can  you  give 
me  any  further  assistance  ? — I  am,  yours,  &e.,  Subaltern. 

Beechmount,  Queenstown,  November  4,  1873. 

[The  film  enclosed  is  very  beautiful,  and  when  attached  to  a 
transparency  is  far  more  effective  than  ground  glass.  The  defect  of 
its  peeling  off  the  substratum  would  most  likely  be  remedied  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  castor  oil  and  Canadian  balsam  to  the  collodion. — 
Eds.]  ^ _ 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

To  be  exchanged,  six  fine  oil-paintings,  by  Fuller,  for  a  good  view  lens  and 
camera,  whole  plate.— Address,  Mr.  Green,  49,  Edbrooke-road,  Padding¬ 
ton,  W. 

A  copying  or  enlarging  camera  for  14  X  H  plates  is  offered  in  exchange  for 
lantern °slides  three  and  a-quarter  inches,  comic  or  otherwise.-— Address, 
Thos.  Gulliver,  7,  Nelson- street,  Swansea. 

Wanted,  made  lantern  or  pair,  for  dissolving,  complete,  in  exchange  for  good 
11X9  inch  camera,  Kinnear  pattern,  incase,  with  lock  and  key;  also,  view 
lens  for  same,  and  good  ash  tripod  stand.  Differences  adjusted.— Address, 
H.  Brownriog,  S3,  Piccadilly,  Hanley. 

I  will  exchange  two  dark  tents,  cost  £8,  for  an  English  watch  and  gold  Albert ; 
a  whole-plate  portrait  lens  and  square  camera,  for  any  kind  of  jewellery; 
also,  a  whole-plate  camera  tripod  and  glass  bath,  for  a  good  card  lens  and 
camera.— Address,  Operator,  15,  Henry-street,  Plymouth,  Devon. 

I  will  exchange  a  7  by  5  camera,  with  one  single  and  two  double  slides,  also 
movable  central  partition  and  endless  screw  movement,  for  a  10  by  8  camera 
or  bath,  or  wide-angle  landscape  lens  by  Ross  or  Dailrneyer;  or  offers. — 
Address',  E.  J.  Chesterman,  39,  Yictoria-road,  Broomhall  Park,  Sheffield. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sol. — 1.  The  pinholes  are  no  doubt  due  to  carelessness  in  tho  preparation  of 
the  plates.  We  have  heard  similar  complaints  from  others. — 2.  Prepare  the 
jean  by  sponging  it  over  with  a  weak  solution  of  gelatine,  to  which  chrome 
alum  has  been  added. — 3.  Magnesium  can  bo  employed  for  producing 
enlargements  without  a  condenser,  but  it  will  prove  an  expensive  method  of 
proceeding.  Interpose  at  least  two  plates  of  ground  glass  between  the  flame 
of  the  magnesium  and  the  negative,  allowing  a  considerable  space  to  in¬ 
tervene  between  the  two. 

M.  J.  (Dover)  says  : — “  1.  I  have  taken  a  great  liking  lately  to  oxide  of  silver 
for  neutralising  the  negative  bath,  in  preference  to  carbonate  of  soda,  cyanide 
of  potassium,  or  ammonia,  as  I  believe  that  it  fulfils  the  object  required,  namely, 
neutrality,  and  perhaps  slight  alkalinity  (is  this  correct?)  and  less  danger 
from  using  a  slight  excess,  as  I  have  found  it  tedious,  after  adding  an  excess 
of  the  other  salts,  to  bring  the  bath  back  to  its  slightly  acid  state,  especially 
when  one  is  in  a  hurry.  I  am  also  always  afraid  of  adding  too  much  acid,  as 
I  have  found  it  to  weaken  the  bromo-iodised  image.  I  looked  for  information 
to  make  the  oxide,  but  am  not  as  yet  clear  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  doing  it. 
Is  it  necessary,  after  precipitating  the  silver  with  caustic  potash,  to  wash  the 
precipitate  ?  And  is  it  necessary  to  dry  it,  supposing  it  were  unwashed  ? — 2.  I 
have  been  greatly  pleased  -with  the  saturated  solution  of  iron  as  recommended 
by  you  for  the  developer,  and  should  like  to  carry  the  same  principle  into  the 
hpyosulphite  solution.  Can  you  tell  me  the  proportions  of  saturated  solution  of 

hypo,  and  water  necessary  to  make  a  bath  one  to  five,  for  fixing  prints.” - In 

reply  :  —1.  Oxide  of  silver,  when  prepared  for  such  a  purpose  as  that  required 
by  our  correspondent,  ought  always,  after  receiving  a  thorough  washing,  to 
to  be  kept  in  a  moist  state. — 2.  Without  giving  a  direct  answer  to  this  query, 
on  account  of  the  influence  exercised  by  temperature  upon  the  solubility  of 
the  soda,  which  is  an  “  unknown  quantity  ”  in  this  case,  we  advise  tho 
following  Let  a  solution  be  made  of  the  exact  strength  required,  and  then, 
at  a  definite  temperature — say  60°  Fahr. — immerse  a  hydrometer  (the 
ordinary  argentometer  will  answer  for  this  purpose),  and  note  carefully  the 
degree  at  which  it  stands.  Then  make  a  saturated  solution  of  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  in  warm  water,  which  keep  as  a  stook  solution,  and  when  a 
working  solution  is  wanted  mix  some  of  this  with  water  until  the  hydrometer 
stands  at  the  same  point.  This  method  is  employed  in  some  extensive 
London  establishments. 


Corresvondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 

r  _The  collodion  must  have  miscarried,  as  we  have  not  received  it. 

Reviews.— We  are  compelled  to  leave  over  several  reviews  and  critical  notices 
till  our  next  number. 

Young  Photo.— A  wooden  trough  well  varnished  is  greatly  superior  to  one 
of  zinc  for  washing  prints. 

In  the  Dark. — The  whole  of  your  queries  are  answered  in  our  elementary 
chapters  in  last  Almanac. 

The  Craws  hat  Awards.— We  have  received  several  letters  on  this  subject 
but  we  cannot  see  that  any  good  would  now  result  from  publishing  them. 

G.  Baxter.— The  advantage  of  polished  crown  over  plate  glas3  is  that  the 
surface  is  natural  and  harder  than  that  of  plate  glass,  which  is  in  some 
degree  porous. 

Miss  Brandon.— Three  letters  have  been  sent  to  the  address  given  by  you, 
two  of  which  have  been  returned  through  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Please 
supply  a  more  definite  address. 

II.  W.— There  are  two  Microscopical  Societies  in  London— the  Royal  and  the 
Quekett.  TheNatter  is  the  more  popular  among  young  microscopists,  and, 
we  believe,  has  the  larger  number  of  members. 

T.  C.  (Liverpool). — It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  lens  will  cover  8X8  with 
sufficient  sharpness.  By  all  means  have  a  swing-back  to  the  camera.  It  is 
frequently  of  great  value,  especially  in  architectural  work,  and  also  for 
getting  foregrounds  sharp. 

A  Member  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.— Effects  of 
a  precisely  (similar  kind  to  those  claimed  by  Mr.  Tully,  at  the  technical 
exhibition,  for  his  acetic  acid  can  be  obtained  by  dissolving  gelatine  in 
ordinary  glacial,  or  strong,  acetic  acid. 

Me.  O’C.— 1.  Wash  the  painting,  place  it  in  a  good  light,  give  a  long  exposure, 
using  a  highly  bromised  collodion.— 2.  If  for  carte  size,  the  No.  3  of  the 
maker  named  will  be  most  suitable.— 3.  The  size  of  the  image  obtained  by 
the  lens  of  longer  focus  will  not  be  quite  twice  the  size  of  that  obtained  by 
tho  other;  the  relative  rapidity  must  be  ascertained  by  comparing  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  stop  of  each  to  its  focus. 

J.  B.  Munko.—  1.  No  special  work  on  photolithography  exists;  but  numerous 
articles  on  the  subject  have  appeared  in  our  pages  at  various  intervals.— 2. 
We  could  not  undertake  to  look  out  all  the  back  numbers  containing  such 
articles  and  send  you  the  best,  not  being  able  to  devote  to  this  purpose  the 
number  of  days  or  weeks  required  to  enable  us  to  read  and  duly  estimate  the 
value  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  photolithography. 

Fair  Play  and  Open  Aperture.— This  correspondent  (whose  letter  we 
file  for  future  reference)  wishes  to  know  who  is  the  Mr.  Leslie,  cf  Leamington, 
t  i  whom  was  awarded  a  prize  at  a  provincial  exhibition.  We  cannot  inform 
him,  but  think  it  strange  that  the  person  named  is  unknown  both  to  the 
officials  of  the  Leamington  Post  Office  and  also  to  the  secretary  of  the  society 
by  whom  tho  medal  was  awarded.  The  secretary  should  be  able  to  give  the 
desired  information — that  is,  if  he  choose  to  do  so. 

S.  D.  It.  (Bath)  writes “  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  could  inform  me  in  your 
“  Answers  to  Correspondents”  the  best  way  to  reduce  over  exposed  prints  on 
nlbumcnised  paper,  both  after  fixing  and  in  toning.  I  use  the  gold  bath  and 
carbonate  of  soda  freshly  mixed.  I  always  tone  the  deepest  prints  in  a  batch 
first,  but  I  have  by  mo  several  finished  prints  which  I  should  be  glad  to 
reduce.  I  find  cyanide  turns  the  half-tones  yellow.” - No  really  satisfac¬ 

tory  method  of  reducing  tho  intensity  of  prints  is  known.  Bromide  of 
potassium  has  been  recommended,  but  we  have  never  tried  it,  preferring  to 
tear  up  all  over-exposed  prints. 


Received. — W.  E.  Batho  ;  H.  H.  Snelling  ;  C.  Ferranti.  In  our  next. 


Uses  of  Photography. — Dr.  Schliemann  has  sent  photographs  of  his 
Trojan  collection  of  antiquities  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  hope  that  the 
originals  may  be  purchased  by  the  nation.  It  is  further  stated  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  placed  the  matter  in  competent  hands. 

Tragedy  Originating  -from  a  Show-Case. — A  New  York  photo¬ 
grapher,  whose  show-case  had  been  partially  obscured  by  a  placard 
liungup  by  a  sewing  machine  agent,  in  front  of  the  entrance  leading  to  their 
respective  places  of  business,  sought  the  agent  and  very  deliberately  shot 
him  just  below  the  right  nipple,  and  then  escaped. — New  York  Tribune. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — The  annual  dinner  of  this 
Society  will  take  place  on  Thursday  next,  the  13th  inst.,  at  half-past 
five  o’clock,  at  the  Cafd  Royal,  Regent-street.  Any  photographer 
desirous  of  being  present  at  this  pleasant  reunion  can  do  so  by  applying 
for  tickets  to  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  Edwin  Cocking,  57,  Queen’s-road, 
Pecldiam. 

Photographic  Society  of  London. — The  next  meeting  of  the 
Society  will  be  held  in  the  exhibition  room,  5,  Pall  Mall  East,  on 
Tuesday  evening  next,  the  11th  inst.,  at  eight  p.m.,  when  the  report  of 
the  judges  appointed  by  the  Council  will  be  read,  and  the  medals 
presented  to  the  successful  competitors.  This  meeting  will  afford 
members  a  special  opportunity  of  visiting  the  exhibition  in  the  evening. 
Each  member  has  the  privilege  of  introducing  one  friend,  but  no 
admissions  by  payment  will  be  granted  on  this  evening. 

Heliotype. — Our  American  contributor,  Mr.  H.  H.  Snelling,  in  a 
recent  communication,  says: — “I  notice  that  you  remind  Messrs. 
Osgood  and  Co.  that  the  word  ‘  heliotype’  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Ramage 
two  or  three  years  prior  to  its  adoption  by  Mr.  Edwards.  I  can  refer 
you  still  farther  back,  as  this  term  was  adopted  in  1856  by  Mr.  Gabriel 
Harrison,  an  eminent  photographer  of  Brooklyn,  L.  I. ,  to  designate  a 
beautiful  style  of  photograph  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making.  He  was 
an  eccentric  fellow  was  Harrison,  and  so  enamoured  was  he  with  the 
term  that  he  gave  the  name  ‘  Helia’  to  a  daughter  born  to  him  during 
that  year.  Mr.  M.  A.  Root,  of  Philadelphia,  the  same  year  applied  the 
term  ‘  heliograph’  to  photographic  pictures,  and  ‘  heliography’  to  the 
paper  processes  generally.” — We  here  take  occasion  to  correct  an  error 
we  made  in  referring  to  Mr.  Ramage’s  pictures.  The  name  he  gave  to 
them  was  “  phototypes.”  The  term  “  heliograph  ”  was  first  employed 
in  1827,  by  M.  Niepce,  to  designate  his  process,  specimens  of  which  he 
sent  to  the  Royal  Society  in  that  year. 
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OUR  FORTHCOMING  ALMANAC. 

The  fact  that  our  Almanac  is  known  and  appreciated  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  obviates  any  necessity  that  might  at  one  time 
have  existed  of  enlarging  upon  its  nature  and  scope.  It  is 
sufficient  now  to  make  the  formal  intimation  that  the  volume 
for  1874  is  in  course  of  preparation,  and  that  it  will  not  be  in  any 
respect  behind  its  predecessors ;  how  much  it  may  prove  to  be  in 
advance  of  them  it  will  be  for  our  readers  to  determine.  Mean¬ 
while,  we  may  state  that  the  Editor,  aided,  as  in  previous  years, 
by  numerous  talented  friends,  is  actively  employed  in  getting  up 
this  favourite  Handy  Book,  which  will  be  replete  with  matters  of 
the  highest  interest  to  photographers. 

As  a  medium  for  advertisers  making  known  their  specialtes,  this 
nature,  it  must  necessarily  prove  to  be  a  work  of  daily  reference 
Almanac  offers  unprecedented  advantages ;  for,  from  its  very 
throughout  the  year.  The  Publisher  desires  to  intimate  that 
priority  of  position,  as  respects  business  announcements,  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  priority  of  application ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  precedence 
in  position,  in  cases  where  the  advertisement  has  not  yet  been  pre¬ 
pared,  it  is  only  requisite  to  forward,  in  course  of  post,  to  the 
Publisher  an  order  to  retain  the  necessary  space  desired,  stating 
whether  whole,  half,  or  quarter  page. 

Terms  and  other  information  may  be  obtained  on  application,  by 
letter  or  otherwise,  at  the  Publishing  Office,  2,  York-street,  Covent 
Garden,  YV.C. 


MEDALS. 

We  hope  sincerely  the  apprehension  may  prove  unfounded,  but 
we  fear  that,  by  having  adopted  the  ill-advised  proceeding  of  award¬ 
ing  medals  in  connection  with  their  annual  exhibitions,  the  Council 
qf  the  Photographic  Society  have  taken  a  step  which  will  tend  to 
force  on  that  body  in  a  retrogressive  career.  Already  a  strong  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  at  some  of  the  awards  has  been  experienced,  and 
motives  and  influences  have,  in  our  hearing,  been  freely  attributed  in 
connection  with  these  awards.  It  was  only  what  might  have  been 
expected  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  not  been  the  recipients  of 
medals  that  they  should  complain.  This  is  a  natural  phase  of 
human  character  that  becomes  developed  upon  every  occasion  of 
competition ;  but  the  objection  to  the  award  at  this  time  has  taken 
the  very  definite  form  of  an  implied  charge  of  camaraderie  in  making 
the  awards.  We  are  told  that  the  executant  members  of  the  Council 
are  divided  into  two  sections — those  who  exhibit,  and  those  who  do 
not.  The  jurors,  being  selected  from  the  Council,  are  either  self- 
elected  or  are  appointed  by  those  of  that  body  who  are  exhibitors ; 
and  as  the  exhibitors  from  among  the  Council  have  been  awarded 
medals,  it  is  alleged  that  unfair  influences  were  thus  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  question.  Now,  while  we  know  the  Judges  sufficiently  well 
to  believe  that  no  considerations  of  private  friendship  would  induce 
them  to  depart  from  what  they  believe  to  be  the  strict  line  of  duty 
and  justice,  still  the  public  at  large,  who  do  not  know  the  gentlemen 
as  well  as  we  do,  may  be  apt  to  imagine  that  there  is  a  show  of  reason 
in  the  allegation  which  we  have  thus  intentionally  stated  at  its  worst. 

But  quite  apart  from  all  that  may  be  said  relative  to  the  integrity 
of  the  Judges,  and  the  impartiality  of  the  awards,  the  system  of  award¬ 


ing  medals  must  have  a  detrimental  influence  on  future  exhibitions, 
and,  incidentally,  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  Society.  A  professional 
photographer  of  undoubted  ability  who  may  exhibit  and  yet  receive 
no  medal  will  be  apt  to  construe  the  circumstance  into  something 
akin  to  a  vote  of  censure,  and  will  resent  it  accordingly  by  refraining 
from  being  an  exhibitor  in  future.  We  could  mention  the  names  of 
several  high-class  professional  artists  who  have  not  exhibited  because 
they  felt,  however  unreasonably,  that  influences  might  be  actively  at 
work  in  consequence  of  which  it  would  be  impossible,  or  at  anyrate 
improbable,  they  should  be  awarded  medals;  and,  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  being  pointed  at  as  unsuccessful  competitors,  they  pre¬ 
ferred  to  avoid  competition  altogether. 

Now  any  defection  on  the  part  of  exhibitors  will  exercise  an  ad¬ 
verse  influence  upon  the  financial  position  of  the  Society ;  for  it  is 
well  understood  that  each  exhibitor  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Society  has  usually  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  requesting 
him  to  become  one— a  request  which,  in  many  cases,  is  complied  with, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  large  accession  of  new  members  at  the  close 
of  each  Exhibition  ;  indeed,  Mr.  Glaisher  last  year  spoke  of  the  new 
members  as  the  fruit  of  the  Exhibition,  thus  leading  his  hearers  to 
draw  the  inference  that  he,  the  President,  looked  upon  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  mainly  as  conducing  to  catch  new  members. 

Just  see  what  effect  the  medal  system  had  in  relation  to  what  was 
at  a  certain  period  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  influential  bodies  in 
existence — the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland.  We  give  a  brief 
quotation  from  an  article,  by  Mr.  Cramb,  which  appeared  in  this 
Journal  exactly  twelve  years  since  : — “  The  Photographic  Society  of 
Scotland  was  among  the  first  to  offer  medals  for  the  most  excellent 
pictures  at  its  exhibitions.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  besides  per¬ 
haps  a  wish  to  advance  our  art,  the  Council  of  that  Society  had  also 
in  view  to  make  its  exhibition  more  attractive.  What  has  been  the 
result?  The  exhibitions  have  been  regularly,  year  by  year,  more 
and  more  unsuccessful,  till  last  year,  as  some  critics  said,  there  was 
some  difficulty  in  finding  a  picture  worthy  of  a  medal.  It  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  small  and  far  from  a  high-class  exhibition.”  To  this  we 
have  only  to  add  that  while  at  the  early  exhibitions  of  this  once 
powerful  Society  there  were  such  a  superabundance  of  fine  pictures 
as  to  render  the  award  of  a  medal  a  matter  of  difficulty,  the  Society 
itself  eventually  got  into  a  deplorable  state  of  desuetude,  and 
became  so  attenuated  that  it  finally  passed  out  of  existence.  Let 
the  London  Photographic  Society  take  warning  in  time. 

But,  again:  upon  what  grounds  has  a  medal  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
Woodbury?  If  we  read  the  report  aright  it  is  nominally  for  exhibit¬ 
ing  certain  lantern  slides,  but  really  as  a  recognition  of  the  merits  of 
his  process  as  applied  to  this  department  of  photography.  But  surely 
the  jurors  could  never  have  been  so  exceedingly  shortsighted  as  to 
put  Mr.  Woodbury,  as  an  inventor,  on  the  same  level  as  the  other 
competitors !  Are  the  originators  of  processes  of  such  vast  impor¬ 
tance  as  to  lead  to  artistic  or  mechanical  revolutions  to  rank  no 
higher  than  the  mere  producer  of  a  picture?  Forbid  it  that 
there  should  be  no  distinction  made  between  the  inventor  of  a  pro¬ 
cess  and  the  operator  who  works  that  process!  It  is  degrading  to 
the  Council  to  offer  Mr.  Woodbury  a  bronze  medal,  thereby  putting 
him  upon  a  level  with  those  who  manipulate  a  bit  of  still  life,  a  horse 
or  dog,  or  even  a  human  face.  The  Council,  in  justice  to  themselves 
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as  well  as  to  Mr.  Woodbury,  should  immediately  recal  the  bronze 
medal  awarded  to  that  gentleman,  and  substitute  one  of  nobler  metal. 


REACTING  QUANTITIES  FOR  SOME  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHEMICALS. 

The  following  query  has  been  addressed  to  us  by  an  eminent  photo¬ 
grapher,  and,  since  the  answer  to  it  may  be  generally  useful,  we 
give  question  and  reply  in  this  column,  and  at  greater  length  than 
we  could  in  the  usual  space  allotted. 

Our  correspondent  “  wants  to  have  a  general  statement  for  work¬ 
ing  out  practically  the  combining  proportions  of  the  chemical  ele¬ 
ments,  viz. : — If  100  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  be  supplied,  how 
much  of  say  iodide  of  potassium  should  be  added  so  as  to  entirely 
decompose  the  nitrate  of  silver  into  iodide  of  the  metal?  It  is  not 
required  merely  to  know  how  much  iodide  of  potassium  is  required 
for  this  particular  case,  but  a  statement  of  the  law  so  as  to  apply  it 
to  similar  cases.  The  doctrine  of  chemical  equivalents  is  well  under¬ 
stood  ;  it  is  only  the  practical  formula  that  is  needed.” 

The  only  “general  statement”  that  can  be  made  is  that  implied 
by  the  table  of  atomic  weights  of  the  chemical  elements ;  but  the 
proper  use  of  this  table  involves  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
chemistry,  and  this  is  evidently  not  presupposed  by  our  correspon¬ 
dent.  Short  of  such  a  statement,  the  best  we  can  make  is  given  in 
the  following.  We  select  this  particular  plan  in  preference  to  others 
that  might  be  given,  since  our  correspondent  evidently  desires  a 
statement  specially  photographic  in  its  bearing. 

We  take  nitrate  of  silver  as  our  standard  and  construct  a  table 
which  includes  the  proportionals  not  only  of  iodides  but  of  bromides 
and  other  salts : — 

170  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  =  166T  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

=  150  0  of  ,,  of  sodium. 

=  145  0  of  ,,  of  ammonium. 

=  119  0  of  bromide  of  potassium. 
=  103  0  of  „  of  sodium. 

=  98  0  of  ,,  of  ammonium. 

=  74  0  of  chloride  of  potassium. 
=  58'5  of  „  of  sodium. 

=  53  5  of  „  of  ammonium. 

=  188  0  of  iodide  of  cadmium. 

=  235  0  of  „  of  silver. 

=  172’0  of  bromide  of  cadmium. 

—  188-0  of  „  of  silver. 

=  122  0  of  chloride  of  barium. 

=  55'5  of  „  of  calcium. 

=  143  5  of  ,,  of  silver. 

The  use  of  this  table  involves  no  special  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
for  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  number  given  opposite  to  each 
salt  is  not  only  the  reacting  quantity  for  170  parts  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
but  is  proportional  to  all  the  other  terms  of  the  series.  We  can  best 
illustrate  the  use  of  this  table  by  a  few  examples  taken  at  random. 

We  shall  suppose  that  a  photographer  intends  to  make  a  certain 
quantity  of  emulsion,  and  that  he  desires  to  use  in  sensitising  only 
fifty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Fie  requires  to  know  how  much 
bromide  of  ammonium  he  must  dissolve  in  the  collodion  in  order  that 
the  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  completely  converted.  The  following 
rule-of-three  sum  finds  the  quantity  for  him  : — 

As  170  :  98  .*.  50  :  x  (x  =  28  8  grains). 

Suppose  a  collodion  contains  four  grains  of  bromide  of  ammonium 
and  six  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium  in  each  ounce,  how  much 
nitrate  of  silver  will  it  require? 

We  must  first  obtain  the  value  of  the  bromide  of  ammonium  in 
nitrate  of  silver,  thus : — 

As  98  :  170  .\  4  :  x 

and  next  the  equivalent  of  the  bromide  of  cadmium,  thus  : — 

As  172  :  170  .*.  0  :  X . 

The  product  of  the  two  series  added  together  gives  the  amount  of 
nitrate  of  silver  required  by  one  ounce  of  the  collodion. 

We  now  take  another  case.  Suppose  that  we  desire  to  use  bro¬ 


mide  of  ammonium  only  in  the  above  collodion,  but  that  we  do  not 
wish  to  change  the  dose  of  nitrate  of  silver  per  ounce,  we  find  the 
amount  of  bromide  of  ammonium  which  exactly  replaces  six  grains 
of  bromide  of  cadmium  by  the  following  proportions.  Thus : — 

As  172  :  98  6  :  X- 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  amount  of  any  other  bromide, 
iodide,  or  chloride  for  six  grains  of  the  bromide  of  cadmium  is  to  be 
found  in  precisely  the  same  way. 

Finally :  if  we  wish  to  know  the  quantity  of  bromide  of  silver  pro¬ 
duced  from  any  bromide  by  the  action  of  the  full  amount  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  we  find  the  amount  in  the  following  way.  We  desire  to 
know  the  weight  of  bromide  of  silver  afforded  by  ten  grains  of  ammo¬ 
nium,  and  say — 

As  145  :  188  10  :  X . 

The  number  188  represents  the  weight  of  bromide  of  silver  produ¬ 
cible  by  the  reacting  quantity  of  any  bromide  given  in  the  table.  In 
the  same  way  the  numbers  235  and  143  5  respectively  represent  the 
relative  weights  of  iodide  and  of  chloride  of  silver  producible  by  any 
other  iodides  or  chlorides  named  in  the  table  when  these  salts  are 
made  to  react  with  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  proportions  given. 

We  have  gone  far  enough,  we  trust,  to  show  how  this  table  may 
be  employed  ;  but  if  any  of  our  readers  find  difficulty  in  making  use 
of  it,  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  aid  them  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

[Fourth  Notice.] 

Two  fine  photographs  of  oak  carvings,  by  Mr.  Henry  Dixon  (217-18), 
are  suggestive  of  a  useful  application  of  photography  at  present  only 
imperfectly  developed. 

Those  who  desire  to  see  the  enlargement  of  landscapes  carried 
out  to  its  almost  highest  possible  perfection  should  examine  some 
pictures  of  this  class  by  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird  and  Co.  There  is 
nothing  at  all  in  the  Exhibition  that  can  compare  with  them  for 
manipulative  and  artistic  excellence.  Special  attention  may  be 
called  to  The  Albert  Pine  (223),  A  Quiet  Nook  (224),  Rome  (225), 
and  DerricunniJcy  (226),  as  pictures  not  remarkable  alone  for  their 
amazing  size,  but  also,  as  we  have  said,  most  admirable  for  their 
artistic  qualities.  They  teach  a  valuable  lesson,  viz.,  that  perfection 
with  respect  to  sharpness  and  detail  must  be  secured  in  all  small 
pictures.  Negatives  that  can  bear  printing  on  such  a  large 
scale  are  doubly  valuable.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the 
pictures  exhibited  by  this  firm  are  in  “  permanent  autotype." 

Passing  a  charming  picture,  by  Major  Peploe,  we  come  to  an 
attractive  series,  “caught”  in  various  picturesque  localities,  by  Mr. 
T.  M.  Brownrigg,  whose  works  are  warm  in  tone  and  full  of  detail. 

Sir  A.  K.  Macdonald’s  picture  of  Tintern  Abbey ,  Mr.  J.  Vaughan’s 
Ooivs  on  the  Grassy  Bank  (238),  and  Mr.  N.  Briggs’s  portraits 
(239,  &c.)  are  worthy  of  the  respective  artists.  Two  genre  pictures 
by  Mr.  J.  M.  Young,  Resting  by  the  Way  (244)  and  Waiting  for  the 
Tide  (245),  are  such  as  might,  under  other  circumstances,  have 
secured  for  the  artist  the  award  of  a  medal. 

Three  pictures  by  Mr.  Abel  Lewis,  hanging  in  the  centre  of  the 
wall  at  the  north  end  of  the  room,  deservedly  attract  much  attention. 
To  describe  them  in  detail  would  be  out  of  the  question  here ;  hence 
we  merely  indicate  them  as  pictures  which,  in  the  estimation  of 
many,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  of  a  similar  character  in  the  Exhi¬ 
bition.  Waiting  to  be  Dressed  (247)  is  destined  to  be  a  great 
favourite  with  the  public.  It  certainly  appears  to  be  so  with  those 
who  examine  it  in  its  present  position. 

Messrs.  T.  W.  Broadhead,  S.  Thompson,  H.  M.  Musgrave,  W.  J. 
Suter,  R.  W.  Aldridge,  and  Dr.  Mann  exhibit  pictures  of  varying 
degrees  of  excellence ;  and  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Nelson  contribute 
several  portraits  finished  in  a  highly  artistic  and  charming  manner. 
Those  who  imagine  that  the  collodio-albumen  process  gives  “hard” 
pictures  will  have  that  idea  dispelled  when  they  examine  three  capital 
photographs  (72,  etseq.)  by  Mr.  George  Giberne.  Mr.  E.  B.  Gibson 
hows  some  views  which  have  been  well  selected ;  and  possessing, 
equal  attraction  are  some  beautiful  little  views  by  Mr.  W.  J.  A,  Grant 
I  and  M.  W.  J.  Hollebone. 
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The  photographs  exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  Hudson  are,  as  at  previous 
Exhibitions,  of  large  size  and  good  quality.  Mr.  Pritchard  contributes 
an  interesting  series  of  views  taken  “  in  the  Engadine and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Best  shows  a  good  series  taken  at  Ventnor,  Bury,  and  elsewhere. 

Mrs.  Cameron’s  Judith  (318)  is  totally  different  from  the  Judith  of 
Mr.  Ogier,  noticed  last  week.  The  heroine  in  this  case  is  a  “  tall, 
strapping  girl,”  in  a  nineteenth-century  frock  having  a  projection 
behind,  which,  according  to  the  whim  of  the  spectator,  may  appear 
either  to  have  been  a  crumpled  fur  tippet,  a  drawing-room  mat,  or  a 
white  railway  wrapper.  Judith  is  represented  in  the  act  of  drawing  her 
sword,  like  a  warlike  stage  queen,  and  looking  as  if  she  “  meant 
business.” 

Possessing  rare  excellence  are  three  views  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Buxton. 
The  exquisite  manner  in  which  the  varying  grades  of  distance  are 
depicted  stamp  these  as  being  gems  of  the  Exhibition.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  which  of  them  is  the  finest ;  still  we  may  direct  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  picture  On  the  Boro  (326)  as  a  model  for  imitation.  Mr. 
Henry  Cooper,  too,  has  contributed  some  pictures  replete  with  that 
refinement  so  characteristic  of  this  eminent  artist’s  work.  Two  of 
these  are  views  at  Lynmouth,  and  two  are  pictures  of  clouds. 

The  “moonlight”  studies  of  Mr.  Stodart  are,  of  course,  taken  by 
sunlight ;  but  they  are  effective  pictures  notwithstanding  that  fact. 

The  views  of  Aldworth  and  Waverley  Abbey,  by  Messrs.  A.  and  J. 
Bool,  are  large  and  good.  Several  landscapes  of  cabinet  and  whole- 
plate  size,  by  Messrs.  Brooks,  W.  Wainwright,  and  F.  M.  Sutcliffe, 
are  excellent.  The  artist  last  named  also  exhibits  genre  pictures  of 
pictorial  merit  quite  equal  to  the  others. 

So  well  has  Mr.  Griggs  succeeded  in  representing  some  of  the 
textile  fabrics  of  India  that  it  is  difficult,  at  first  sight,  to  realise  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  the  fabrics  themselves  which  have  been  placed 
upon  a  cardboard  backing,  and  mounted  in  the  frame.  Photo¬ 
chromolithography  has  reached  a  high  state  of  perfection  in  the 
skilled  hands  of  Mr.  Griggs. 

Mr.  J.  Burgess  exhibits  a  frame  of  view  staken  by  the  gelatino- 
bromide  process.  They  are  unfortunately  hung  so  high  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  examination.  Mr.  W.  Bedford’s  collection  is 
large  and  varied  in  subject,  but,  as  usual,  all  are  excellent.  We 
might  specify  Pont-y-pair  (380),  and  From  the  Beaeli,  Ilfracombe 
(381),  as  being  specially  attractive. 

We  pass  several  fine  pictures  by  Messrs.  E.  Fox,  C.  White,  R. 
Mitchell,  F.  M.  Good,  R.  Hopwood,  and  A.  and  G.  Tuohy,  and  ex¬ 
amine  the  enamels.  For  some  reason,  quite  inexplicable  to  those 
who  are  not  in  the  confidence  of  the  Hanging  Committee,  the  works 
of  the  only  two  exhibitors  in  this  class  have  been  placed  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  room ;  hence,  from  their  being  thus  dissevered,  critical  com¬ 
parison  cannot  possibly  be  so  well  instituted  as  if  these  works  were 
placed  side  by  side.  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  as  in  former  years, 
is  entitled  to  the  highest  place  as  respects  the  technical  excel¬ 
lence  of  his  enamels.  Mr.  Mayland,  however,  exhibits  pictures  of  the 
same  class  which,  considering  the  short  period  he  has  devoted  pro¬ 
fessionally  to  this  department  of  photography,  are  highly  creditable  to 
that  gentleman.  The  jurors  have  awarded  a  medal  to  Mr.  May- 
land,  more,  we  imagine,  to  mark  their  recognition  of  his  services  as 
a  juror  in  another  department  of  the  same  Exhibition  than  as  an 
expression  of  their  judgment  that  his  enamels  are  artistically  supe¬ 
rior  to  those  of  Mr.  Henderson. 

During  the  last  week  Mr.  Bergamasco,  of  St.  Petersburgh,  has 
come  out  in  great  force.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  works  of  this 
eminent  artist  have  been  so  long  in  transitu,  for  they  form  models 
which  the  best  portrait  artists  in  this  country  might  study  and 
even  imitate  with  advantage.  The  style  peculiar  to  Mr.  Bergamasco, 
and  so  well  known  in  connection  with  his  carte  portraits,  has  been 
applied  quite  as  successfully  to  large  works  of  the  same  class,  and 
these  form  a  most  attractive  addition  to  the  pictures  exhibited  this  year. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  cabinet  portraits  by  the  same  able  artist. 

We  shall  resume  our  notice  next  week. 


Our  present  issue  is  unusually  rich  in  the  number  of  excellent  hints, 
formulae,  and  instructions  for  working  the  gelatine-bromide  process*  ' 


The  negatives  sent  by  Mr.  King,  illustrative  of  his  paper,  which  will 
be  found  in  another  page,  are  singularly  faultless.  We  beg  to  direct 
attention  to  the  ingenious  application  of  the  principle  of  dialysis 
to  the  perfecting  of  gelatine  emulsion  made  by  Mr.  King.  Dialysis 
is  the  method  of  separating  substances  by  “  diffusion  ”  through  a 
septum.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  filtration ;  for  although 
the  end  to  be  attained  is  something  analogous,  the  means  and 
principle  of  action  are  quite  different.  Diffusion  may  be  illustrated 
by  placing  a  strong  solution  of  a  salt  in  a  glass  cylindrical  vessel  and 
then  very  gently  pouring  upon  it,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  be  mixed, 
some  distilled  water.  There  will  then  be  two  separate  layers  of  liquid. 
Now,  although  no  change  whatever  take  places  either  as  respects 
temperature  or  movement  of  the  vessel,  it  will  be  found  that  the  salt 
contained  in  the  lower  and  denser  liquid  will  gradually  rise  in  the 
vessel  and  become  diffused  throughout  the  whole  quantity  of  water. 
By  the  intervention  of  a  septum  of  bladder,  or  parchment  paper,  the 
difius^n  of  the  salts  is  placed  under  thorough  control. 


WASHING  WATER  FOR  DRY  AND  MOIST  PLATES. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  annoying  failures  occur  in  both 
the  dry  and  moist  processes  through  the  insufficient  washing  of  the 
plates,  and  also  through  the  use  of  impure  water  for  washing  them. 

My  readers  may  perhaps  remember  my  telling  them  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  yachting  trip  which  I  took  during  the  months  of  May 
and  June  last,  I  experienced  some  of  the  above  troubles  with  my 
moist  plates,  although  many  of  the  negatives  taken  were  tolerably 
successful,  and  a  box  containing  a  dozen  of  them  was  sent  to  the 
office  of  this  Journal  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious  as  examples 
of  a  novel  method  of  working.  These  troubles,  which  arise  from  the 
impurity  of  the  waters  in  which  plates  are  washed,  are  so  serious 
that  the  subject  deserves  to  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and  the 
chemistry  of  it,  if  possible,  explained.  I  remember  once  Mr.  Wilson, 
of  Aberdeen,  showing  me  a  box  full  of  his  negatives,  taken  at  Green¬ 
wich,  which  were  perfect  horrors  in  consequence  of  his  having  made 
his  developer  with  Thames  water;  and,  on  another  occasion,  Mr. 
England  told  me  that  he  had  had  so  much  trouble  in  getting  suitable 
water  for  washing  his  dry  plates  on  a  continental  tour  that  he  was 
obliged  to  travel  with  a  still,  and  distil  his  water  himself  en  route. 
Once,  too,  in  my  own  experience,  after  exposing  some  Liverpool  dry 
plates  in  Nantes,  I  found  that  the  first  two  or  three  were  utterly 
ruined  by  being  washed  in  the  canal  water  before  development ;  but 
that,  having  procured  some  distilled  water  from  a  chemist  in  the 
town,  the  remainder  turned  out  well.  Some  of  my  plates  taken  on 
the  yachting  trip  just  referred  to  were  absolute  horrors  when  washed 
in  one  kind  of  water,  but  very  good  when  the  washing  water  was 
changed. 

But,  as  failures  are  often  very  instructive,  I  generally  hold  a  careful 
post  mortem  upon  these  horrors,  and  never  rest  until  I  have  hit  upon 
some  plausible  explanation  of  them,  right  or  wrong.  In  the  case  of 
my  failures  this  summer  with  the  impure  water  the  negatives  were 
grey,  veiled,  and  difficult  to  intensify,  besides  being  marbled  with 
stains  and  irregularities,  and,  what  is  more  singular  than  all,  as  a 
result  of  the  impurity  of  the  water,  the  outline  of  the  sky  in  contact 
with  the  lines  of  the  architecture  showed  an  increase  of  density, 
producing  a  sort  of  light  halo  in  the  print. 

The  subject  of  the  best  mode  of  washing  plates  is,  therefore,  one 
well  worthy  of  discussion.  In  the  first  place,  it  appears  to  me 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  from  the 
sensitive  film.  But  if  we  place  a  plate  just  as  it  comes  from  the 
bath  in  a  vessel  of  impure  water  containing  negative  matter,  combi¬ 
nation  at  once  takes  place  between  the  silver  nitrate  which  clings  to 
the  film  and  this  organic  matter,  and  an  insoluble  compound  is  pro¬ 
duced  which  cannot  subsequently  be  washed  out.  This  compound, 
by  remaining  for  hours  in  a  moist  state  in  contact  with  the  iodide  of 
silver  in  the  film,  produces,  probably,  a  sort  of  organic  iodo-nitrate 
or  complex  compound  of  that  kind,  which  fogs  under  the  developer, 
and  also  produces  the  chemical  halation  which  I  have  described. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  washing  water  should  contaiu  saline 
matter  in  solution,  such  as  common  salt  or  carbonates,  an  insoluble 
chloride  or  carbonate  of  silver  will  be  found  in  irregular  patches  in 
the  film,  which  will  be  fatal  to  the  perfection  of  the  negative.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  first  washing  bath  should  be  pure 
distilled  water. 

But  where  is  pure  distilled  water  to  be  obtained?  That  is  a 
question  which  my  readers  must  answer  for  themselves.  For  my 
own  part  I  have  no  faith  in  what  is  sold  by  chemists,  and  therefore 
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always  distil  my  own — a  most  uninteresting  and  troublesome  job. 
Wliat  you  buy  may  either  have  been  procured  from  the  rain-water 
butt  in  the  vendor’s  back-yard,  or  he  may  himself  have  purchased  it, 
in  perfect  good  faith,  from  some  manufactory  where  steam  is  con¬ 
densed.  In  either  case  the  water  is  liable  to  be  richly  contaminated 
with  organic  matter.  It'  filtered  through  animal  charcoal  I  am  afraid 
that  the  remedy  might  prove  worse  than  the  disease ;  but  this  is  a 
point  on  which,  perhaps,  i)r.  J.  Emerson  Reynolds  will  kindly  give  us 
his  opinion.  What  we  want  in  photography,  for  the  first  washing- 
bath,  is  distilled  water  as  perfectly  pure  as  that  which  is  used  for  the 
most  delicate  laboratory  experiments;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  both 
this  aud  the  nitrate  bath  should  always  be  kept  in  glass  vessels. 

This  first  washing-bath,  when  it  has  become  so  much  impregnated 
with  nitrate  of  silver  from  the  plates  as  to  contain  four  or  five  grains 
to  the  ounce,  ought  to  be  put  aside,  and  used  for  making  a  fresh 
silver  bath,  or  replenishing  the  old  one,  as  required,  strengthened,  of 
course,  with  more  silver  nitrate. 

The  second  washing-bath  ought  also,  by  right,  to  be  distilled 
water ;  and  this  may  be  taken  to  replace  or  replenish  the  first  bath, 
as  occasion  may  require. 

The  third  and  last  washing-bath  may,  I  think,  with  perfect  safety 
aud  propriety,  be  any  good  clean  potable  water  from  the  well, 
because  a  trace  of  organic  matter,  chlorides,  or  carbonates  will 
now  scarcely  have  a  bad  effect,  since  most  of  the  free  nitrate  upon 
the  plate  will  have  been  removed. 

The  water  with  which  the  plate  is  finally  washed,  from  a  jug,  may 
also  be  well-water,  and  so  may  that  which  is  used  for  making  the 
preservative  aud  the  alkaline  developer ;  but  the  pyrogallic  de¬ 
veloper  and  intensifier  should  be  made  with  distilled  water,  because 
these  are  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

It  is  evident  that  a  soluble  chloride  or  carbonate  in  the  common 
well-water  will  do  no  harm  in  an  alkaline  developer,  because  this 
contains  a  soluble  bromide,  which  is  analogous  to  a  soluble  chloride, 
and  also  an  alkali.  Good,  clean,  potable  well-water  may,  I  think,  be 
used  for  washing  the  exposed  plate,  whether  a  moist  or  a  dry  one, 
before  development;  and  I  am  led  to  this  conclusion  from  the 
following  accident,  which  occurred  in  my  own  experience  a  few 
days  ago : — I  poured  over  an  exposed  dry  plate,  which  had  been 
previously  washed  with  well-water,  an  alkaline  developer,  as  I  sup¬ 
posed,  but  which  in  reality  contained  only  the  bromide  of  potassium 
and  the  ammonium,  the  pyrogallic  acid  having,  by  chance,  been 
forgotten  to  be  added.  The  solution  was  allowed  to  flow  backwards 
and  forwards  upon  the  plate  for  two  or  three  minutes,  but  no  image 
appeared.  I  then  remembered  my  mistake,  and  at  once  added  the 
pyrogallic  acid.  A  good  negative  was  obtained,  showing  no  trace 
whatever  of  the  peculiar  treatment  which  it  had  received.  This,  I 
think,  sufficiently  proves  that  the  water  with  which  an  exposed  plate 
is  washed  may  contain  chlorides  and  carbonates  with  impunity ;  and, 
as  for  a  trace  of  organic  matter,  would  not  the  purest  distilled  water 
contract  this  at  once  by  mixing  with  the  organic  preservative  which 
is  upon  the  film  ?  I  am  here  adopting  something  like  Sir  W. 
F ergusson’s  logic  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association.  But  I  may  be  told  that  potable  water  sometimes 
contains  sulphates.  What  effect  might  these  have? 

An  experiment  of  Major  Russell’s  will,  I  think,  throw  a  light 
upon  that  point.  He  once  used,  as  a  preservative,  some  common 
acid  gelatine  (not  Nelsons  neutral),  and  which  contained,  probably, 
a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  he  neutralised  with  soda,  thus 
introducing  sulphate  of  soda  into  his  preservative.  Plates  thus 
prepared  turned  out  well. 

In  conclusion;  I  feel  in  duty  bound  to  mention  a  very  curious  fact, 
viz.,  that  gelatine  which  has  a  decided  odour  of  putrefaction  will  still 
make  a  good  preservative  and  yield  good  plates. 

Io  sum  up.  the  first  and  second  wasliing-batlis  ought  to  be  pure 
distilled  water.  All  the  other  water  used  in  the  process  may  be 
clean  potable  water,  except  that  used  for  an  iron  or  pyrogallic 
developer,  which  ought  to  be  distilled  water,  because  silver  nitrate 
is  mixed  with  it.  Water  which  is  not  potable,  but  has  a  decidedly 
unpleasant  taste,  even  it  it  look  clean,  will  be  unsafe  to  employ. 

"\\  esliing  water  should  always  be  filtered  through  a  cloth,  iu  order 
to  remove  particles  of  dust  which  may  be  held  in  suspension. 

Gutta-percha  is  slowly  acted  on  by  silver  nitrate,  and  most 
onm  getically  by  nitro-sulphuric  acid,  such  as  is  used  for  making 
pyioxylinc.  It  is,  even  when  pure,  rather  an  unsafe  material  for 
aitbs.  lucre  is  nothing  like  glass,  both  for  baths  and  jugs;  and 
glass  should  always  be  used  for  work  in  the  laboratory  at  home. 

T  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

*  ^'T  lftve  enclosed  herewith  a  print  from  one  of  my  bad  nega¬ 
tives  which  were  washed  with  impure  water,  in  order  that  our 
Editors  may  see  the  effect  of  the  feeble,  dirty  sky,  with  the  chemical 
halation  round  the  outlines  of  the  architecture. — T.  S. 


PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  PREPARING 
GELATINO-BROMIDE  PLATES. 

The  great  ease  with  which  dry  plates  can  be  prepared  bjr  the 
gelatino- bromide  process  is  a  point  which  has  hardly  been  sufficiently 
insisted  on  by  those  writers  who  have  hitherto  recorded  their  ex¬ 
periences;  and,  as  the  results  of  first  attempts  are  often  discouraging, 
owing  to  manipulatory  difficulties  which  vanish  when  the  substanct  s 
handled  are  properly  understood,  I  venture  to  offer  a  few  hints 
which  may  smooth  the  way  for  experimenters  in  this  direction. 

I  must  premise  that  I  do  not  claim  to  have  rivalled  Mr.  Burgess 
in  rapidity,  but  I  think  that  I  can  show  how  to  prepare,  with  the 
least  trouble  and  no  risk  of  failure,  plates  of  beautifully-even  texture, 
and  giving  requisite  definition  with  moderate  exposure. 

I  will  describe  the  preparation  of  two  ounces  of  emulsion,  which  is 
a  convenient  quantity  with  which  to  begin  experiments; — I  take 
forty  grains  of  Nelson’s  photo-gelatine,  soak  it  in  fourteen  drachms 
of  distilled  water  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  dissolve  it  iu  a  water- 
bath  (a  convenient  form  of  which  is  the  drawing-room  toy  called 
“Rimmell’s  perfume  vaporiser”),  adding  to  the  solution  twenty-one 
grains  of  bromide  of  potassium.  While  the  gelatine  is  dissolving  I 
weigh  out  thirty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  dissolve  it  iu  one  drachm 
of  distilled  water,  and  add  to  the  solution  three  drachms  of  alcohol, 
as  recommended  by  “Ostendo  nonOstento.”  I  have  prepared  emul¬ 
sions  without  the  alcohol,  but  find  the  bromide  of  silver  more  finely 
divided  when  it  is  used,  so  that  I  think  its  employment  beneficial, 
though  I  own  I  should  like  to  be  rid  of  it. 

I  pour  the  bromised  gelatine  into  the  silver  solution,  stirring  the 
mixture  actively,  and  the  result  is  a  beautiful  emulsion  containing 
bromide  of  silver,  a  trace  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  nitrate  of  potash, 
which,  if  spread  on  a  glass  plate,  will  give  a  film  fine  enough  when 
wet,  but  which,  on  drying,  is  covered  with  a  wonderful  web  of 
crystals,  through  which  nothing  but  a  scarred  and  seamed  negative 
can  struggle  into  light.  This  is  the  first  real  difficulty  which  the 
experimenter  is  likely  to  meet  with,  and  it  will  probably  damp  his 
ardour  if  he  be  ignorant  of  the  remedy  which  is  to  be  found  in 
“  dialysis.’’ 

The  emulsion,  still  warm,  is  floated  on  a  dialyser,  for  three  hours  or 
so,  over  water  at  about  blood  heat  to  begin  with,  the  effect  being 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  crystallisable  salts  are  withdrawn  from 
the  emulsion,  which  is  then  in  a  condition  to  give  a  perfect  film. 
This  stage  of  the  process  gives  no  trouble  at  all.  A  wide-mouthed 
glass  jar,  covered  with  vegetable  parchment,  and  supported  over  the 
water  by  any  convenient  means  (my  first  attempt  was  made  with 
three  slips  of  deal  arranged  tripod  fashion  in  a  large  jam  pot),  will 
answer  very  well  for  a  trial,  and  prove  the  efficacy  of  the  plan, 
though,  of  course,  a  gutta-percha  dialyser  is  the  most  convenient 
arrangement.  I  may  mention,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  this  apparatus,  that  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  salts  are  diffused  varies  directly  as  the  volumes  of  the  external 
water  and  as  the  area  of  the  surface  exposed  to  its  influence ;  so  that 
time  is  saved  by  using  as  a  dialyser  a  vessel  having  as  large  an  aper¬ 
ture  as  possible,  so  long  as  the  emulsion  covers  the  whole  of  the 
parchment  floor  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so. 

One  or  two  trials  will  show  how  long  the  action  must  be  continued 
to  produce  the  required  effect,  and  when  this  time  is  ascertained 
there  is  no  further  trouble.  The  apparatus  does  not  require  any 
attention,  so  that  its  use  does  not  involve  any  serious  waste  of  time  ; 
but  it  should  be  placed  within  the  influence  of  the  air  of  a  fire,  so  that 
the  gelatine  may  not  become  chilled. 

The  emulsion  having  been  dialysed  is  filtered  through  paper — the 
oftener  the  better — and  is  then  in  excellent  condition  for  coating  plates. 

This  last  process  is  most  conveniently  done  thus  : — Slips  of  paper 
are  laid  on  any  tolerably  level  shelves,  which  should  have  been  dusted 
some  time  before  the  plates  are  to  be  coated.  The  plate  is  laid  on  a 
stand  (I  use  one  of  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  empty  trial  boxes),  and 
the  emulsion  is  poured  on  it  so  as  to  cover  a  strip  on  the  left-hand 
margin.  A  clean  glass  rod  is  then  passed  over  the  plate,  carrying 
the  emulsion  with  it,  from  left  to  right,  and  any  excess  is  drained  into 
a  funnel  furnished  with  filtering  paper  placed  in  a  bottle  which  stands 
conveniently  at  the  right-hand  end  of  the  plate.  The  plate  should 
not  be  drained  too  closely,  and  the  horizontal  position  should  be  re¬ 
sumed  as  soon  as  possible.  The  plate  may  then  be  placed  on  the 
shelf  and  left  to  dry,  which  takes  several  hours.  When  dry  the 
plate  will  probably  show  “  drying  lines,”  but  these  will  not  appear  in 
the  development. 

As  to  length  of  exposure  I  can  give  no  rules.  The  plates  are 
fairly  sensitive,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  emulsion  is  not 
exposed  to  actinic  light  at  any  stage  of  the  process.  Inattention  to 
this  is  sure  to  lead  to  failure.  I  use  Colonel  Wortley’s  strong 
alkaline  developer,  and  get  printing  density  by  its  use  alone. 
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I  mast  caution  experimenters  against  developing  plates  that  are 
not  quite  dry,  as  the  film  is  nearly  sure  to  blister  in  such  cases,  and 
a  man  is  tempted  to  condemn  a  process  which  tantalises  him  with 
the  glimpse  of  a  perfect  negative  seen  through  a  mesh  of  wrinkles. 

In  conclusion :  I  must  beg  you  to  understand  that  I  do  not  gua¬ 
rantee  perfection,  and  that  I  by  no  means  ask  photographers  to  believe 
that  the  process,  as  I  work  it,  cannot  be  improved ;  but  I  venture  to 
think  that  experimentalists  who  have  not  thought  of  dialysis  as  a 
means  of  clearing  the  emulsion  will  find  my  hint  useful,  and  will  be 
in  a  better  position  towards  the  attainment  of  that  ideal  excellence 
to  which  we  all  aspire  when  they  know  how  to  overcome  one  of  the 
obstacles  which  cumber  the  road.  The  process  is  particularly  cleanly, 
and  there  is  none  of  the  messy  work  which  must  be  bestowed  upon 
plates  which  want  washing  and  organifying. 

The  plates  can  be  coated  with  great  rapidity — a  dozen  in  ten 
minutes  is  an  easy  matter ;  and,  as  the  mixture  is  not  liable  to 
rapid  evaporation,  the  quality  of  the  plates  ought  to  be  much  more 
uniform  than  that  of  films  prepared  with  collodion. 

J.  Kino,  Bom.  C.S. 


A  FEW  REMARKS  ON  COMPETITIVE  PRIZES. 

[A  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

Whether  or  not  it  is  expedient  to  have  prizes  for  competitive  photo¬ 
graphs  in  general  is  a  question  on  which  I  shall  not  enter  at  present; 
but,  whatever  our  opinions  may  be  on  the  general  question,  I  am 
sure  we  shall  unite  in  according  praise  to  Mr.  Crawshay  for  the 
handsome  manner  in  which  he  has  instituted  prizes,  with  a  view  to 
calling  forth  the  artistic  capabilities  in  a  line  which  has  been,  as  yet, 
scarcely  attended  to— large  direct  heads. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  has  been  a  difficulty — some 
misunderstanding  in  the  committee  appointed  to  award  the  prizes. 
The  same  announcement  that  stated  what  the  prizes  were  to  be 
intimated  that  the  large  heads  were  not  to  be  less  than  eight  inches, 
and  the  small  heads  not  less  than  five  and  a-half.  The  committee, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Leslie,  interpreted  the  phrase  “not  less  than 
so  many  inches  ”  to  mean  “  not  less,  and  not  more,  than  so  many 
inches.”  It  has  been  said  that  some  time  after  the  first  announce¬ 
ment  it  was  publicly  stated  that  the  heads  were  to  be  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  said  number  of  inches ;  but  no  after-statement  can 
be  held  to  invalidate  the  terms  of  the  first  announcement,  when 
photographers  had  accepted  these  and  had  already  got  up  their  com¬ 
petitive  pictures  on  the  expressed  condition  of  “  not  less  than  so  many 
inches.”  Then  it  has  been  said  that  the  phrase  “  not  less  than  so 
many  inches  ”  implies  that  the  heads  were  not  to  exceed  the  so  many 
inches  ;  for,  were  it  otherwise,  a  photographer  who  had  competed  in 
the  class  of  large  heads  and  failed  might  claim  to  have  liis  large 
heads  entered  for  competition  in  the  class  of  small  heads.  I  am 
afraid  this  style  of  reasoning  is  not  very  convincing.  It  is  quite  true 
that  it  may  correctly  be  said  that  if  a  head  be  not  less  than  eight 
inches  it  is  decidedly  not  less  than  five  and  a-half;  but  then  the  first 
announcement  distinctly  states  that  such  a  head  is  to  be  judged  as  a 
large  head,  and  that  cannot  surely  mean  that  it  may  be  judged  as  a 
small  head  also.  It  would  certainly  have  been  much  pleasanter  if 
no  such  misunderstanding  as  that  alluded  to  had  taken  place  where 
the  strictest  accuracy  was  desirable. 

The  more  noteworthy  feature  of  the  whole  exhibition  seems  to 
have  been  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  competitors.  When  the 
challenge  was  given  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  how  comes  it 
that  the  response  was  so  meagre  ?  Three  reasons  may  be  stated  that 
may  go  far  to  explain  this : — 1.  There  are  comparatively  few  photo¬ 
graphers  who  profess  to  take  large  heads ;  and  probably  professional 
men  did  not  care  to  make  experiments  which  would  interfere  with 
their  usual  line  of  business.  2.  There  may  have  been  some  in  the 
same  predicament  as  myself,  who  had  their  photographs  ready,  but 
had  overlooked  the  announcement  of  the  time  when  the  prizes  were 
to  be  awarded,  and  consequently  could  not  be  competitors.  3.  It 
was  not  known  who  the  judges  were  to  be ;  and  this,  I  believe,  was 
the  chief  and  a  quite  sufficient  reason.  Professional  men,  as  a  rule, 
will  not  subject  their  works  to  the  haphazard  criticism  of  unknown 
judges. 

The  conditions  which  are  desiderated  in  a  committee  of  award 
are — that  the  members  who  compose  it  shall  not  only  be  thoroughly 
capable  and  conscientious,  but  that  they  shall  be  in  such  a  position 
that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  even  unconsciously  biassed  by  personal 
influences.  When  a  committee  has  to  judge  competitive  photographs 
it  may  be  doubted  if  it  should  consist  of  photographers.  In  such  a 
position  they  would  likely  be  somewhat  biassed  by  the  influences  I 
have  alluded  to.  It  is  possible  that  their  predilection  for  their  own 
peculiar  style  might  prevent  their  fully  appreciating  other,  perhaps 


superior,  styles;  and  they  would  certainly  be  always  open  to  the 
stigma  however  falsely,  that  they  had  been  partial  in  their  award. 
This  difficulty  might  be  obviated  by  having— say  three  eminent 
artists,  whose  names  being  published  when  the  announcement  of  the 
prizes  to  be  competed  for  was  made,  would  be  warrant  to  the  pro- 
fession  that  their  works  would  be  fairly  criticised  and  duly  appreciated, 
it  it  be  objected  to  this  that  the  judges  should  be  practically 
acquainted  with  photography  in  order  to  appreciate  the  technical 
points  of  a  photograph,  the  reply  is  that  the  prizes  alluded  to  are 
tor  encouragement  of  photography  expressly  as  works  of  art.  In 
such  circumstances,  the  fact  of  a  man  being  an  eminent  artist  is  a 
warrant  that  he  is  the  fittest  judge. 

The  leaders  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  are 
written  with  an  ability  and  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  that  always  deserves 
our  serious  consideration.  However,  I  feel  myself  constrained  to 
take  a  different  view  of  a  subject  treated  in  an  article  in  the  last 
number,  entitled  Direct  Portraits  versus  Enlargements.  The  writer 
founds  his  observations  on  the  tact  that  the  competing  photographs 
are  the  best  yet  shown  to  the  public  * ;  and,  therefore,  takes  them  as 
repres6nting  what  can  be  effected  in  large  direct  heads.  “  Without 
going  so  tar  as  to  say  they  are  ‘  monstrosities  ’ — a  term  which  has 
been  publicly  applied  to  them,”  he  adds,  “  they  cannot  for  a  moment 
bear  favourable  comparison  with  a  well-executed  enlargement,  either 
in  lespect  of  expression,  drawing,  lighting,  uniformity,  sharpness, 
cost,  or  facility  ot  production.  My  position  is  that,  except  in  cost 
and  facility,  direct  heads,  as  regards  the  more  important  qualities 
mentioned,  need  not  be  inferior  to  enlargements,  but  quite  otherwise. 

There  are  various  styles  of  enlargements,  all  of  which  are  found, 
more  or  less,  in  friendly  alliance  with  the  brush.  Iu  fact,  the  greater 
part  of  them  owe  their  existence  to  retouched  negatives,  or  stippled 
or  otherwise  manufactured  prints;  and  that  these  may  be  worked 
into  a  very  pretty  kind  of  patchwork  is  as  undeniable  as  that  a  face 
may  be  enamelled  into  “  beautiful  for  ever.’  Any  of  those  enlarge¬ 
ments  I  have  seen  do  not  convey  an  idea  of  the  depth,  strength,  and 
exact  modelling  of  nature.  They  give  a  nice,  painfully  smooth, 
monotonous  countenance — more  a  pretty  general  resemblance  than 
an  individualised  life-likeness.  If  such  compounded  pictures  are 
entitled  to  compete  as  works  of  art,  it  is  nearly  time  for  courtesy  to 
admit  that  the  performer  on  the  barrel-organ  should  be  called  a 
musician.  But,  however  beautiful  in  themselves  they  may  be,  these 
manufactures  have  certainly  ceased  to  be  sun-pictures.  To  call  them 
enlarged  photographs  is  equivalent  to  sailing  under  false  colours. 
They  should  be  called  manufactured  enlargements.  However,  the  old 
unadulterated,  bona  ficle  photographic  enlargement,  life-size,  is  admi¬ 
rable  in  its  way — pretending  to  neither  definition  nor  degradation, 
bold  and  rugged,  with  its  lights  and  shades  massed  in  a  hazy  grand¬ 
ness  ;  it  is  like  the  honest  ghost  of  a  work  of  art. 

I  have  laid  before  you  the  three  heads  I  intended  to  have  sent  to 
the  competition,  as  in  some  measure  illustrating  the  capabilities  that 
may  yet  be  developed  in  large  direct  heads.  These  are  the  only 
heads  of  that  size  which  I  have  taken ;  but,  from  my  experience  in 
heads  of  four  and  five  inches,  I  am  convinced  that  fine  effects  may 
be  brought  out  in  heads  of  six  or  seven  inches  of  a  very  high  quality, 
such  as  complete  gradation  of  light  and  shade,  distinct  and  delicate 
modelling  of  the  pictures,  lifelike  expression,  individualised  character, 
softness  combined  with  force,  and  the  varied  textures  of  skin  and 
garments.  But  these  cannot  be  effected  by  a  hasty  experiment  or 
two.  They  require  a  peculiar  delicacy  of  lighting  which  cannot  be 
attained  without  practice. 

The  Daily  News,  noticing  the  large  portraits  in  the  Loudon  exhi¬ 
bition,  says: — They  “are  profoundly  disappointing.  They  show 
heavy  masses  of  black  shadow,  ghastliness  of  the  white  surfaces,  and 
a  general  look  of  harshness  and  exaggerated  prominence  of  feature.” 
These  photographs  must  have  been  taken  in  too  robust  a  light,  and 
were  probably  under-exposed.  An  attempt  to  give  a  large  head  the 
extreme  sharpness  and  brilliancy  of  a  carte  can  only  result  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  “  monstrosity  ” — a  hard,  metallic,  shapeless  face,  mixed  with 
inky  shades,  and  a  skin  as  lifeless  and  unfleshy  as  albumenised 
paper.  My  belief  is  that,  in  proportion  as  the  head  is  increased  in 
size  sharpness  should  decrease,  and  brilliancy  give  place  to  a  soft 
shadiness  of  skin-texture.  Without  this  neither  true  gradation  nor 
delicacy  of  delineation  can  be  obtained.  But  the  lighting  must  be 
perfect  and  the  exposure  exact. 

Being  human,  I  suppose  I  am  partial  to  my  own  productions ;  but 
you,  being  also  human,  will^excuse  me  when  I  point  to  my  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  volunteer — not  as  a  specimen  of  what  is  possible,  but,  in 
some  measure,  illustrating  the  capability  of  a  large  direct  photograph 
showing  gradation  and  modelling  of  features,  and  the  varied  textures, 

*  Nay  !  Our  remarks  were  based  on  the  assumption,  and  not  the  “  fact,”  of  these 
pictures  being  the  best.— Eds. 
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as  brought  out  in  his  sword,  cap,  shin,  coat,  and  tartan.  The  other 
two  heads— which  are  rather  over-exposed,  and  consequently  less 
pronounced  in  texture — I  have  brought  that  you  may  judge  of  their 
drawing.  One  of  them  is  a  seven-inch  head,  three-quarters  face,  of 
Dr.  Nicol;  and,  as  the  gentleman  himself  is  also  before  you,  you  can 
draw  your  own  conclusions. 

I  trust  I  have  said  nothing  that  may  seem  to  depreciate  the  class 
of  smaller  photographs ;  for  them,  also,  I  have  a  profound  reverence. 

I  will  merely  add  that,  if  another  set  of  prizes  were  to  be  given  for 
the  development  of  direct  large-head  photographs,  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  issue  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  than  what  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  late  competition — always  on  the  condition  that  the 
announcements  be  published  in  exact  terms,  along  with  satisfactory 
names  of  the  committee  of  judges.  W.  Neilson. 


HINTS  TO  GELATINO-BROMIDE  WORKERS. 

I  hope  the  following  hints  to  gelatino-bromide  workers  will  be  found 
useful. 

To  make  the  gelatino-bromide  emulsion,  put  half  the  gelatine  to  be 
used  into  one  vessel  and  the  other  half  into  another.  Now  pour  as 
much  bromide  of  cadmium  solution  into  one  of  the  vessels,  and  as 
much  nitrate  of  silver  solution  (measured)  into  the  other  as  will 
cover  the  gelatine.  (The  strength  of  solutions  will  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  silver  bromide  required  in  the  gelatine.) 

When  the  gelatine  is  swelled  sufficiently  pour  the  solutions  off,  and 
measure ;  by  that  means  the  quantity  of  bromide  and  silver  taken 
up  by  the  gelatine  will  be  ascertained. 

Keep  the  bromide  in  excess  of  its  equivalent  of  silver  by  adding 
bromide  solution,  if  required.  Heat  both  the  quantities  of  gelatine 
until  dissolved,  then  mix,  stirring  with  a  glass  rod.  Let  it  stand  till 
cold,  cut  in  slices  with  a  piece  of  thin  glass,  and  wash  in  distilled 
water  to  remove  the  excess  of  bromide.  J.  Johnston. 


THE  SEMI-NUDE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Tiie  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  has  recently  been  making  an 
active  and  laudable  raid  against  those  dealers  who  sell  photographs 
which  border  on  the  indecent.  We  have  long  wondered  how  some  of 
the  portraits  of  a  certain  class  of  actresses  in  a  semi-clad  condition^ 
bearing  the  imprint  of  a  well-known  London  firm,  and  extensively  sold 
over  Londou — indeed  exhibited  in  shop  windows — should  have  escaped 
the  vigilance  of  the  officers  of  the  above-named  society;  but  it  seems 
that  they  have  at  last  been  prompted  to  take  action,  and  have  indicted 
two  dealers  in  prints — not  this  time  obscure  Wych-street  or  Holywell- 
street  dealers,  but  one  from  the  west  end  and  another  from  Chancery- 
lane.  The  whole  tale  is  told  in  the  following  details  of  trials  which  took 
place  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  inst.,  and 
Thursday,  the  6th  inst.,  respectively,  before  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  : — 

Mr.  William  Moreton  Thompson,  of  Cockspur-street,  was  indicted, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  for  selling 
certain  indecent  photographs,  and  also  with  having  a  number  of  other 
photographs  of  a  similar  kind  in  his  possession  for  the  purpose  of  sale. 

Mr.  Lesley,  instructed  by  Messrs.  Collette  and  Collette,  prosecuted  ; 
Mr.  Mead  appeared  for  the  defendant,  who  pleaded  guilty. 

Mr.  Lesley  said  in  this  case,  after  having  stated  the  facts,  he  should 
ask  that  Mr.  Thompson  should  be  allowed  to  enter  into  his  own  recog¬ 
nisances  to  come  up  for  judgment  if  called  upon.  This  was  a  prosecution 
instituted  by  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  in  consequence  of 
observations  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Henry,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Vaughan, 
and  other  magistrates  at  police-courts,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
society  not  to  overlook  the  exhibition  of  obscene  pictures  at  the  west 
end  of  London,  while  they  prosecuted  people  in  Wych-street  and  other 
places  in  that  neighbourhood  for  similar  offences.  It  was  considered 
not  to  be  fair  to  prosecute  one  class  of  persons  and  allow  those  in  such 
a  locality  as  Cockspur-street  and  other  places  to  go  free.  He  believed 
that  Mr.  I  hompson  was  desirous  of  conducting  his  business  in  a  proper 
manner;  but  a  person  who  had  charge  of  it  had  sold  things  which, 
although,  perhaps,  not  coming  within  the  ordinary  meaning  of  what 
was  termed  obscene,  were  still  neither  modest  nor  agreeable ;  and 
therefore  were  held  to  come  within  the  meaning  of  what  was  obscene, 
and  which,  from  the  very  character  of  them,  tended  to  sap  the  founda¬ 
tions  ot  morality.  This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  cases  of  this  class 
which  was  prosecuted  by  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice, 
assisted  by  the  police  of  the  different  divisions;  and  he  (Mr.  Lesley) 
was  authorised  to  say  that  Mr.  Thompson  had  no  wish  whatever  to 
countenance  this  traffic.  The  case  stood  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
others,  and  it  was  not  considered  to  be  fair  that  while  they  prosecuted 
offences  at  the  cast  end  of  the  town  they  should  omit  others  at  the 
west  cud;  for,  although  they  were  not  of  a  disgusting  character,  they 


were  still  more  dangerous  to  the  morals  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  of 
the  community.  He  should  therefore  ask  that  Mr.  Thompson  should 
enter  into  his  own  recognisances  to  come  up  for  judgment  if  called  upon. 

Mr.  Mead,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  said  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  say  but  little,  for  when  the  case  was  at  the  police  court  a 
witness  was  called,  and  from  his  evidence  it  appeared  that  some  time 
ago  photographs  of  an  improper  character  were  seen  by  Mr.  Thompson 
in  his  shop,  and  he  instructed  his  assistant  that  he  should  on  no 
account  deal  in  such  photographs  for  the  future ;  but  that  order  was 
disobeyed,  and  all  such  photographs  were  afterwards  carefully  con¬ 
cealed  from  his  eye.  The  sale  of  them  was  continued  by  the  assistant 
without  his  knowledge.  He  (Mr.  Mead)  thought  that  Mr.  Thompson 
had  a  good  defence  to  this  prosecution,  as  these  photographs  were  not 
sufficiently  obscene  to  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act ;  but  defen¬ 
dant  felt  it  would  not  be  right  on  his  part  to  take  that  course,  and  had 
therefore  pleaded  guilty  to  the  indictment.  He  was  a  man  who  had 
carried  on  a  respectable  business  for  twenty  years,  and  there  was  not 
the  slighest  blemish  upon  his  character. 

The  Judge  said  it  appeared  to  him  that  with  one  exception  there  was 
not  a  photograph  amongst  them  that  could  not  be  found  in  every  shop 
and  on  every  drawing-room  table  in  the  kingdom.  Addressing  Mr. 
Thompson,  his  lordship  said — I  shall  now  call  upon  you  to  enter  into 
your  own  recognisances  to  come  up  for  judgment  if  called  upon.  I  am 
fully  satisfied  with  your  explanation ;  and  there  is  no  stain  upon  your 
moral  character. 

Mr.  Thompson  said — I  am  quite  satisfied  with  this  expression  of  your 
lordship’s  opinion ;  and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  my  legal  advisers,  I 
pleaded  guilty  because  I  objected  to  countenance  what  I  could  not 
entirely  approve  of,  and  I  thank  your  lordship  for  this  expression  of 
your  opinion. 

The  required  recognisances  were  then  entered  into,  and  the  matter 
terminated. 

Objectionable  Photographs. 

At  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  on  Thursday,  the  6th  inst.,  before  Mr. 
Serjeant  Cox,  Mr.  Samuel  King,  of  Chancery-lane,  stationer  and 
bookseller,  was  charged  with  selling  certain  objectionable  pictures 
and  photographs,  and  also  with  procuring  1,915  pictures  of  a  similar 
description  for  the  purpose  of  sale. 

Defendant  pleaded  guilty. 

Mr.  Lesley  explained  that  this  was  another  prosecution  undertaken 
by  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  as  a  duty  which  was  owing 
to  the  public  who  supplied  its  funds.  The  defendant  had  been  waited 
upon  by  the  society’s  solicitor,  and  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the 
pictures  exhibited  in  his  window.  No  notice,  however,  was  taken  of  the 
warning,  as  Mr.  King  appeared  to  court  every  investigation  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  photographs  in  question  were  of  an  obscene 
character.  Ly  his  plea  it  was  evident  that  he  was  no  longer  ignorant 
that  such  a  traffic  was  illegal ;  but  he  (the  learned  counsel)  must  do  Mr. 
King  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  everything  was  done  openly. 
Some  of  the  photographs  had  attached  to  them  the  names  of  notorious 
courtesans,  and  others  bore  the  names  of  ballet  girls  who  called  them¬ 
selves  actresses ;  while,  as  regarded  certain  French  prints  in  the  shop, 
but  not  shown  in  the  window,  they  were  undoubtedly  of  a  worse  cha¬ 
racter,  and  more  likely,  by  their  inherent  suggestiveness,  to  corrupt  the 
minds  of  the  young.  Eelieving  that  the  publication  of  this  and  the 
case  tried  on  Wednesday  would  have  the  desired  effect  of  stopping  the 
traffic  in  objectionable  photographs,  the  society  considered  that  the 
ends  of  justice  would  be  served  by  the  defendant  entering  into  his  own 
recognisances  to  come  up  for  judgment  if  called  upon. 

Mr.  Straight,  who  appeared  for  Mr.  King,  remarked  that  it  was  a 
pity  the  society,  instead  of  prosecuting  the  dealers,  did  not  take  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  those  females,  engaged  at  the  metropolitan  theatres 
and  elsewhere,  who  sat  for  the  photographs  complained  of.  Mr.  King 
and  his  family  had  for  the  long  period  of  fifty-six  years  carried  on 
business  in  the  same  parish  in  which  he  now  resided,  and  in  acting  as 
he  had  done  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  he  was  transgressing  the 
law. 

Mr.  Lesley  hoped  that  his  learned  friend,  as  a  member  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  would  introduce  a  short  bill  and  get  it  passed  into  an  act  of 
Parliament,  in  order  that  the  society  might  be  able  to  reach  persons 
who  appeared  on  the  stage  in  objectionable  attire. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  said  it  was  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line  where 
propriety  ended  and  impropriety  began,  and  therefore  great  allowance 
should  be  made  in  cases  like  this.  Excepting  two  or  three  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  seized,  all  the  rest  were  exhibited  and  might  be  bought  in  half 
the  shops  in  London.  He  would  simply  order  Mr.  King  to  enter  into 
his  recognisances,  and  at  the  same  time  express  his  opinion  that  the 
defendant  had  no  intention  whatever  to  corrupt  the  public  morals. 

The  required  recognisances  were  accordingly  entered  into,  and  the 
defendant  left  the  court. 


SHOP-WINDOW  IMMORALITY. 

Excellent  service — says  the  Daily  Telegraph ,  apropos  of  the  recent 
crusade  against  dealers  in  cartes  de  visite  of  a  certain  class — has  been 
done  by  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  in  discouraging  the 
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sale  of  books,  pictures,  engravings,  and  photographs  of  an  immoral 
nature,  and  prosecuting  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  the  vendors 
of  such  merchandise.  Flushed,  however,  by  their  commendable  triumph 
over  the  dealers  of  Wych-street,  the  society  has  recently  flown  at  game 
of  a  very  different  nature. 

Any  one  who  takes  his  walks  abroad  through  our  streets  must  be 
aware  that  in  almost  every  shop  window  devoted  to  the  sale  of  photo¬ 
graphic  prints  there  are  exhibited,  side  by  side  with  the  portraits  of 
bishops,  barristers,  duchesses,  ritualistic  clergymen,  forgers,  favourite 
comedians,  and  the  personages  in  the  Tichborne  drama,  a  swarm  of 
cartes  de  visite  of  tenth-rate  actresses  and  fifth-rate  ballet  girls  in  an 
extreme  state  of  picturesque  deshabille.  As  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
permits  the  living  models  who  sat  for  these  cartes  de  visite  to  perform 
on  the  public  stage,  photographers  of  a  high  class  have  seen  no  harm  in 
inciting  them  to  stand  for  their  portraits,  and  other  respectable  trades¬ 
men  have  habitually  sold  “costume  figures,”  which,  taken  at  their 
worst,  do  not  appear  to  be  more  objectionable  than  “Madame  Catalini 
in  pantaloons,”  laughed  at  fifty  years  ago  by  Lord  Byron,  or  the  more 
recent  “Madame  Wharton  as  Lady  Godiva." 

It  is  the  cartes  of  this  description  which  the  gentlemen  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields  have  just  selected  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  criminal 
proceedings  ;  and  on  Wednesday  a  very  respectable  tradesman  was 
indicted  at  the  Middlesex  sessions  for  selling  “indecent”  photographs. 
The  individual  proceeded  against  seems  to  have  behaved  throughout  in 
the  most  honourable  manner.  So  soon  as  he  found  himself  thus  censured 
he  withdrew  the  objectionable  articles  from  his  stock,  and,  declining  to 
hamper  the  cause  of  public  morality  by  inviting  the  decision  of  a  jury 
on  the  point,  insisted,  against  the  wishes  of  his  legal  advisers,  on  frankly 
pleading  guilty  to  the  charge.  The  prosecution  under  these  circumstances 
could  not  do  less  than  suggest  that  he  should  be  discharged  on  his  own 
recognisances  to  come  up  for  judgment  when  called  upon. 

In  consenting  to  this  course  the  presiding  judge,  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox, 
made  some  sensible  and  apposite  remarks.  He  observed  that  among  the 
photographs  there  was  only  one  different  in  character  from  those  which 
might  be  seen  in  the  albums  of  every  drawing-room ;  and,  as  regarded  the 
ddolletee  nature  of  some  of  the  effigies,  the  assistant- judge  declared  that 
he  had  seen  much  worse  things  among  the  dite  of  female  fashion  in  the 
soirees  of  society.  “  It  was  difficult,”  he  pursued,  “to  make  decency  or 
indency  a  question  of  inches,  or  to  determine  how  low  a  dress  might  be 
worn  without  falling  into  the  clutches  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Vice.” 

In  dismissing  the  defendant  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  said  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  his  explanations,  and  that  he  left  the  court  without  the 
slightest  stain  on  his  character.  The  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice 
appear  in  this  instance  to  have  made  a  mistake.  At  the  same  time  the 
blunder, may  eventually  be  productive  of  good.  Abstractedly  regarded 
from  an  ethical  point  of  view,  these  pictures  are  not  half  so  demoralising 
to  the  young  as  the  cheap  periodicals  filled  with  stories  of  murder, 
robbery,  and  piracy  are  to  boys,  or  the  penny  love  romances  are  to 
girls.  Moreover,  if  the  people  have  already  seen  the  “Godivas”  and 
“  Mazeppas”  on  the  stages  of  theatres  licensed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  take  much  further  harm  by  gazing  on  the 
counterfeit  presentments  in  the  shop  windows.  The  real  objection  to 
the  “Godiva ”  class  of  picture  is  that  they  are  silly  and  vulgar,  and  that, 
whatever  may  be  their  effect  on  public  morals,  they  undeniably  deprave 
the  public  taste.  They  belong  to  the  lowest  type  of  low  art ;  still  the 
sale  of  mere  examples  of  vulgarity  and  bad  taste  should  not  be  sufficient 
to  put  the  vendor  in  peril  of  the  treadmill. 

The  benefit  which  may  arise  from  the  indiscreet  but  well-meaning 
crusade  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  will  be  in  discouraging 
photographers  from  producing  portraits  of  a  kind  which  the  retailers, 
through  dread  of  being  prosecuted,  will  be  reluctant  to  place  in  their 
shop  windows.  Already  the  chief  dealers  in  such  articles  have  cleared 
out  their  stock,  and  behind  their  plate-glass  frontages  appear  at  present 
only  the  effigies  of  lawyers  and  divines  :  Father  Ignoramus  with  his 
bare  feet ;  the  judges  all  ranged,  a  terrible  show,  and  with  wigs  full- 
bottomed  enough  to  make  one’s  flesh  creep  ;  the  counsel  for  the  Crown 
and  for  the  defence,  tremendous  in  bands  and  horse-hair;  the  famous 
Bogle;  and  the  Noble  Army  of  Martyrs— we  mean  the  jury  in  the 
Interminable  Case. 
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A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  5,  Pall  Mall  East,  on  Tuesday 
last,  the  11th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report  of  the  Judges 
appointed  by  the  Council  to  award  medals  for  the  best  pictures  in  the 
Exhibition.  Mr.  J.  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  President,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected : — Mrs.  Brassey,  Mrs. 
Augusta  M.  Palmer,  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald,  Bart.,  Captain  James 
Waterhouse,  Lieut.  Darwin,  R.E.,  Messrs.  George  Avery,  A.  Boucher, 
W.  Britton,  George  Bruce,  George  Cooper,  H.  H.  Hay  Cameron, 
E.  H.  Cox,  W.  C.  Crofts,  Samuel  Fry,  W.  P.  Glaisby,  A.  Horner, 
W.  G.  Hellebone,  David  Hedges,  It.  Mitchell,  W.  J.  C.  Moens,  and 
W,  T,  Wilkinson, 


The  Chairman  said  that,  in  making  the  award  for  the  best  pictures, 
he  and  the  other  J udges  had  experienced  much  difficulty  from  the  very 
excellence  of  the  collection.  However,  they  had  tried  to  do  their  duty 
in  a  fair  manner,  holding  the  scales  with  even  hand. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following— 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Judges  Appointed  by  the  Council  of  the 

Photographic  Society  of  London ,  to  award  Medals  to  Works  Exhi¬ 
bited  at  the  Society's  Exhibition  of  October,  1873. 

Having  duly  and  carefully  examined  the  various  productions  contained 
in  the  Exhibition,  and  having  consulted  together  upon  their  several 
merits,  y  our  Committee  of  J  udges  have  agreed  in  the  following  awards : _ 

1.  The  photograph  which  the  Judges  hold  to  be  of  the  greatest  general 
excellence  is  No.  133,  Rebecca  at  the  Fountain,  by  Valentine  Blanchard. 
The  J  udges  desire  to  remark  that  this  award  has  necessarily  been  the 
one  which  involved  the  greatest  difficulty.  There  are  numerous  works 
in  the  Exhibition  of  very  high  excellence,  in  which  the  defects  and 
deficiencies  are  so  various,  and  at  the  same  time  so  small,  as  to  make 
the  office  of  critical  comparison  a  very  delicate  task,  and  in  most 
instances  this  comparison  has  had  to  be  performed  with  productions  of 
diverse  and  unlike  character.  The  award  has  finally  been  made  to  a 
production  which  the  J  udges  believe  to  be,  as  a  photograph,  without 
one  salient  point  that  the  most  fastidious  taste  can  object  to,  and  on 
that  account  to  stand  pre-eminent  among  the  meritorious  works  of  an 
admirable  and  interesting  Exhibition.  It  appears  to  be  altogether  honest 
as  a  photograph,  and  is  noble  and  simple  in  its  conception,  and  of  fault¬ 
less  taste  as  a  picture. 

2.  The  award  for  the  best  landscape  is  to  No.  379,  At  Watermouth 
by  W.  Bedford  ;  but,  in  making  this  award,  your  Judges  have  to  remark 
that  they  consider  No.  378,  At  Fandy  Mill,  and  No.  382,  Stepping-stones 
on  the  Conway,  by  the  same  artist,  to  be  so  nearly  of  equal  merit  as 
photographic  landscapes  that  they  would  have  stood  with  No.  379  in 
the  award  if  the  wording  of  the  announcement  had  not  required  the 
award  to  be  made  to  “the  best  landscape.”  Your  Judges  also  hold  that 
No.  324,  Near  Waser,  Switzerland,  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Buxton,  is  of  such  high 
order  of  excellence  as  a  photographic  landscape  as  to  approach  very 
near  to  the  works  that  have  been  selected  as  the  best. 

Your  Judges  have  also  to  mark  with  their  especial  commendation  in 
this  branch  of  the  Exhibition,  166,  King  of  the  Forest,  167,  The  Queen's 
Private  Walk,  and  168,  The  Queen's  Private  Drive— three  admirable 
landscapes  by  the  Royal  Engineers  of  Chatham  ;  220,  The  Thames  at 
Maidenhead,  and  221,  A  Highland  Landscape,  autotype  works  of 
Messrs.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird  and  Co.;  the  pleasing  studies,  marked  290, 
Quiet  Pathways,  of  W.  J.  A.  Grant;  314,  Catskill,  of  Mr.  Best;  347 
and  348,  two  Views  of  Lynmoutli,  by  Mr.  H.  Cooper,  which  most’  stri¬ 
kingly  recal  to  memory  the  absent  master  of  amateur  dry-plate  photo¬ 
graphy,  Mr.  R.  Manners  Gordon;  138,  A  Willow  Grows  Aslant  a  Brook, 
a  very  pleasing  large  landscape,  full  of  poetical  feeling,  by  Robinson 
and  Cherrill ;  351,  Milan  Gorge  on  the  Chinese  River  Yangtsze ,  by  J. 
Thompson;  364,  Views  at  Cheddar,  by  W.  Brooks;  42S,  Lake  of  Lucerne 
and  429,  Brunnen,  of  Colonel  Roche ;  455,  P bwer scour t,  of  Sir  A.  K. 
Macdonald. 

Other  landscapes,  by  Bedford,  Rocke,  Buxton,  Brooks,  Mawdsley,  and 
the  Royal  Engineers  are  also  of  high  quality.  The  very  fine  large  auto* 
type  landscape  enlargements  of  Messrs.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird  and  Co., 
especially  223,  The  Albert  Pine,  224,  A  Quiet  Nook,  and  226,  Derricun- 
nihy,  also  require  a  very  strong  mark  of  praise,  as  they  would  have  held 
the  first  place  in  the  department  of  enlargements  had  it  not  been  for 
another  work  of  the  same  firm,  which  is  hereafter  specified.  The  first 
impression  made  by  a  casual  glance  at  the  Exhibition  inclines  to  the  idea 
that  the  collection  is  this  year  weak  in  landscape  work.  But  this  im¬ 
pression  is  mainly  due  to  the  overpowering  blaze  of  large  portraits 
which  the  Crawsliay  prizes  have  brought  into  the  Exhibition,  and  to 
the  absence  of  the  large  landscapes  of  Mr.  Earl  and  Mr.  Sanderson. 
When  the  eye  has  become  used  to  the  glare  of  the  big  portraiture,  and 
the  various  works  which  have  been  here  alluded  to  have  been  carefully 
examined,  the  first  broad  impression  that  landscape  photography  is  not 
adequately  represented  is  to  a  large  extent  modified,  if  not  removed. 

3.  The  award  for  the  best  portrait  is  to  No.  152,  The  Hon.  Sir  IF.  Grove , 
by  R.  Crawshay.  Your  Judges  consider  this  faultless  as  a  work  of  photo¬ 
graphic  art.  It  is  admirable  as  a  likeness,  noble  and  dignified  iu  its  ex¬ 
pression  and  arrangement,  and  marvellous  in  its  rendering  of  textures; 
and  it  happily  stops  at  the  exact  limit  of  size  beyond  which  exaggera¬ 
tion  and  distortion  come  unavoidably  into  play. 

In  an  Exhibition  which  has  been  made  so  especially  rich  in  portraiture 
by  the  competition  called  forth  by  Mr.  Crawshay’s  generous  and  public- 
spirited  donation  of  substantial  prizes  for  excellence,  there  are,  of  course, 
numerous  remarkable  works  deserving  of  high  commendation  for  the 
courage  with  which  difficulty  has  been  faced,  and  for  the  ability  with 
which  it  has  been  in  some  instances  partially  overcome.  But  your 
Judges  feel  that  very  large  direct  portraits  are  yet  so  unavoidably' 
marked  by  exaggeration  and  coarseness,  incidental  to  optical  causes 
when  large  pictures  of  near  objects  are  produced  byr  the  direct  action  of 
the  lens,  that  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  very  large  portraits  iu  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  which  any  persons  of  refined  taste  would  like  to  have  for  ever 
looking  down  upon  them  from  their  walls.  In  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s 
case  this  defect  has  been  made  even  more  than  usually  apparent  byr  the 
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very  large  number  of  Titanesque  works  that  be  bas  placed  in  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  by  bis  having  pushed  some  of  these  to  the  utmost  limit  of  possibility 
in  the  matter  of  size,  and  to  the  somewhat  unpleasant  rose  tint  which  he 
has  thrown  over  the  whole.  Your  Judges  think  that  if  he  had  not 
exhibited  more  than  perhaps  No.  23,  Cassandra,  26,  m,  big  nor,  27, 
Ophelia,  and  38,  Dolly,  the  marked  merit  of  his  bold  and  skilful  treat¬ 
ment  of  portraiture  in  this  style  would  have  been  more  immediately 
felt  and  more  adequately  recognised. 

Your  Judges  also  desire,  in  the  department  of  large  portraiture,  to 
notice  with  especial  commendation,  as  being  less  marked  by  the  defect 
alluded  to,  No.  95,  the  noble  portrait  of  Napoleon  the  Third,  by  Messrs. 
W  and  D.  Downey,  and  the  two  studies  and  four  portraits  of  Mr. 
Valentine  Blanchard  (74  to  79).  The  large  portraits,  No.  402  and  403, 
“enlargements  from  cabinet  negatives,”  by  Messrs.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird 
and  Co.,  are  also  very  pleasing  works,  but  they  are  avowedly  “finished 
productions,  and  possibly  owe  some  part  of  their  obvious  excellence  to 
that  fact.  No.  46,  Happy  Thought,  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill 
is  of  high  merit  for  so  large  a  production.  Mrs.  Cameron’s  portrait  of 
Sir  Henn/  Taylor  { No.  71)  deserves  special  commendation;  as  do  also 
the  series  of  smaller  portraits  (Nos.  128  to  132)  by  Mr.  Valentine  Elan  - 
chard  ;  No.  191,  Two  Studies,  admirable  renderings  of  the  collodio- 
chloride  process,  by  G.  Bruce  ;  No.  65,  a  large  portrait  by  AV.  Gillard  ; 
some  large  unnumbered  portraits  by  W.  G.  Stark,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
in  which  the  rendering  of  the  eyes  is  especially  pleasant  and  good;  and 
No.  100,  A  Portrait,  102,  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  and  61  and  62,  large 
portraits  by  Marshall  AVane.  No.  161,  the  small  cabinet  portrait  of  a 
good  old  friend,  Dr.  Diamond,  by  Mr.  Crawshay,  is  a  notable  work  both 
of  successful  photography  and  of  pleasing  portraiture.  No.  101,  the 
Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  J.  M.  Young,  of  Llandudno,  is  of  exquisite 
delicacy  and  remarkable  softness. 

Several  very  fine  portraits  by  Mr.  G.  Cooper,  of  Hull,  most  unfortu¬ 
nately  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Hanging  Committee  too  late  to  be 
numbered  in  the  catalogue,  or  to  be  admissible  under  the  regulations  as 
competing  for  the  medal.  Your  Judges  especially  regret  this,  as  two 
three-quarter  figures  of  a  gentleman  —one  of  full  face  and  the  other  in 
profile — and  one  full  figure  of  a  lady  would  have  taken  a  very  high 
place  in  their  estimation.  Your  Judges  have  also  to  express  con¬ 
siderable  concern  that  eleven  surpassingly-beautiful  cabinet  portraits  of 
Denier,  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  are  literally  without  compeers  in  that 
particular  branch  of  photographic  art,  stand  in  the  same  category, 
having  been  only  delivered  some  days  after  the  opening  of  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  after  the  general  consideration  and  settlement  of  the  awards. 
Other  portrait  work  by  Bergamasco,  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  just  arrived 
in  the  Exhibition,  having  been  delayed  by  an  untoward  accident.  The 
magnificent  pictures  of  this  talented  Russian  artist  are  simply  unsur¬ 
passed  by  anything  in  the  Exhibition ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  delay  in  their  arrival  has  prevented  a  proper  recognition  of  their 
merits. 

Some  yet  more  meritorious  works  in  the  department  of  portraiture 
than  most  of  those  which  have  been  here  named  are  not  mentioned  in 
this  place,  because  they  become  the  subjects  of  a  distinct  award. 

4.  The  award  for  the  “best  single-figure  study”  is  to  No.  261,  the 
Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  Marshall  Wane,  of  the  Isle  of  Man — a  very 
pleasing  and  successful  rendering  of  a  happily-chosen  subject,  and  an 
especially-interesting  work  as  coming  with  such  force  of  excellence 
from  so  remote  and  isolated  a  corner  of  the  kingdom;  in  which,  how¬ 
ever,  it  will  also  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Wane  by  no  means  reigns  alone, 
for  No.  249,  MeAitation,  the  work  of  another  Isle  of  Man  artist,  would 
have  stood  very  close  indeed  to  Mr.  Wane’s  single-figure  portrait  i  n  the 
estimation  of  the  Judges  if  it  had  not  been  included  in  another  special 
award. 

5.  The  award  for  the  best  enlargement  is  to  No.  14,  A  Group,  a  very 
remarkable  specimen  of  enlargement  by  the  autotype  carbon  process  by 
Messrs.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird  and  Co.,  the  same  process  and  firm  which 
have  contributed  the  beautiful  large  landscape  work  already  alluded  to. 
Your  Judges  desire  also  to  mark  with  especial  commendation  in  this 
department  of  the  Exhibition  the  carbon-enlargement  portrait  oiNapo- 
hon  the  Third  of  Messrs.  W.  and  D.  Downey,  which  has  been  already 
alluded  to,  and  the  excellent  enlargements  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  (Nos. 
82  to  92),  particularly  the  Portrait  of  a  Child  (No.  84),  and  the  Portrait 
of  a  Lady  (No.  92).  These  works,  indeed,  are  so  excellent  that  they 
would  possibly  have  obtained  a  still  higher  recognition  at  the  hands  of 
the  Judges  but  for  the  obviously  large  measure  of  extra-photographic 
finish  that  is  accorded  to  them  in  some  stage  of  their  production,  which, 
however,  it  should  be  remarked,  in  no  way  diminishes  their  value  for 
the  main  purpose  which  they  are  obviously  adapted  to  fulfil,  namely, 
the  providing  of  a  pleasant  large  portrait,  that  may  be  satisfactorily 
hung  upon  a  wall,  of  some  deceased  friend  or  relative  of  whom  no  other 
memorial  has  been  secured  than  a  chauce  carte-de-visite  likeness.  No.  7, 
A  L>ttL  Girl,  by  E.  II.  Cox,  of  Torquay,  is  an  enlargement  by  the  same 
process,  that  very  closely  indeed  rivals  Mr.  Edwai’ds’s  highest  ex¬ 
cellence. 

6.  The  award  for  the  best  genre,  picture  is  No.  141,  Preparing  Spring 
Flow,  rs for  Market,  a  fine  composition  picture,  of  the  purest  genre  type, 
made  from  a  skilful  combination  of  several  negatives  by  Messrs.  Robin¬ 
son  and  Cherrill.  This  large  work  is  quite  worthy  of  the  established 
reputation  of  the  artists  who  have  produced  it,  and  is  notable  for  its 


fine  chiaroscuro,  its  finish  as  a  pictorial  conception,  and  the  eminent 
skill  with  which  obvious  difficulties,  whether  artistic,  technical,  or 
photographic,  have  been  overcome.  Yrour  Judges  also  mark  with 
especial  commendation  in  this  department  the  surpassingly-beautiful 
pair  of  Viennese  cabinet  pictures,  No.  412,  a  Billet-doux,  and  413,  In  the 
Boudoir,  of  Herr  Fritz  Luckhardt.  These  pictures  are,  however,  of 
that  intermediate  class  of  genre  work  in  which  what  are  primarily 
and  substantially  portraits  are  turned  into  pictures,  by  clothing  them 
adroitly  with  an  ideal  and  imaginative  purpose.  The  more  absolute 
“  genre  ”  photographs  in  which  living  figures  are  made  to  play  a  part  in 
the  construction  of  a  work  of  imaginative  creation,  or  of  historical  illus¬ 
tration,  which  also  deserve  especial  commendation,  are  No.  146,  A 
Gleaner,  and  142,  The  Passing  Stranger,  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Cherrill ;  244,  Resting  by  the  Way,  and  245,  Waiting  for  a  Tide,  of 
Mr.  J.  M.  Young;  No.  211,  On  the  Liook  Out,  and  108,  Among  the 
Seaweed,  of  Marshall  Wane;  No.  187,  Auld  Grannie,  189,  Glossy  Leaves, 
192,  Wanderers  in  a  Foreign  Land,  and,  emphatically,  188,  Work,  of 
G.  Bruce.  The  last-named  picture,  perhaps,  of  all  the  photographs  of 
this  class  is  the  most  perfect  in  its  illusion.  Mrs.  Cameron’s  work  of 
this  class  is  also  of  a  higher  order  this  year,  as  is  shown  in  No.  320,  Cupid 
a  Fugitive.  This  latter  piece  would  have  deserved  yet  higher  praise  if 
the  goose’s  pinion  had  been  less  obviously  grafted  on  the  human  frame 
divine.  No.  319,  A  Study,  is  a  very  close  imitation  of  Mrs.  Cameron’s 
most  successful  work,  by  Mr.  Henry  H.  H.  Cameron. 

7.  The  award  for  the  best  photo-mechanical  print  is  to  No.  270,  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor  Castle,  a  heliotype  picture  by  Captain  Abney, 
of  the  Royal  Engineers  ;  but  No.  271,  A  Woodland  Path,  by  the  same 
process  and  operator,  is  of  necessity  named  in  connection  with  this 
award,  as  being  of  so  equal  a  degree  of  excellence  that  it  is  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  to  separate  them  on  the  ground  of  comparative  merit.  Your 
Judges  also  desire,  in  making  this  award,  to  connect  with  it  an  especial 
commendatory  and  honourable  notice  of  Captain  Abney’s  new  process, 
which  he  terms  “  papyrography,”  and  which  is  here  illustrated  in 
No.  283,  A  Map  of  Ilkley  Moor ;  and  even  more  familiarly  in  No.  284, 
the  well-known  frontispiece  of  Punch,  taken  off  by  this  process  from 
stone  or  metal  (to  which  the  design  has  first  been  transferred  in  the  form 
of  a  paper  photograph)  by  the  subsequent  operation  of  the  printing- 
press.  In  Captain  Abney’s  process,  it  should  be  remarked,  the  transfer 
is  absolutely  upon  the  gelatine,  and  not  raised  in  lines  of  gelatine,  as  in 
other  processes ;  so  that,  there  being  no  washing  away  of  ink  or  gelatine, 
one  transfer  can  be  used  for  multiplying  the  design  upon  any  number  of 
stones.  The  process  entirely  answers  for  the  cheap  and  rapid  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  clear  and  simple  designs,  such  as  are  most  needed  in  the  topo¬ 
graphical  operations  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  is  especially  deserving 
of  this  mention,  as  being  the  one  new  practical  operation  of  photography 
illustrated  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  current  year. 

8.  The  award  for  “the  best  study  of  animal  life”  is  to  No.  201, 
Sheep,  202,  203,  204,  Cattle,  205,  Belgian  Horse,  and  206,  Dogs,  of 
Mr.  D.  Hedges,  which  are  all  of  great  interest,  and  of  a  very  high  order 
of  merit.  No.  409,  the  Brighton  Cats  of  Mr.  H.  Poynter,  deserves  also 
especial  commendation  in  this  difficult  branch  of  photography. 

9.  Your  Judges  are  of  opinion  that  no  award  can  be  made  this  year 
for  instantaneous  pictures.  But  they  feel  called  upon  to  mark  with  an 
approving  notice  No.  311  (2),  a  very  characteristic  sketch  of  the  Cap¬ 
stone  Hill  at  Ilfracombe,  with  the  breaking  sea,  by  S.  Thompson,  and 
No.  344,  Moonlight  Studies,  by  J.  C.  Stodart,  and  137,  On  the  Shore, 
139,  Following  the  Tide,  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill. 

10.  The  award  for  “the  best  six  enamels  ”  is  to  the  delicate  and  per¬ 
fect  miniatures  in  the  frame  No.  480,  by  Mr.  W.  Mayland.  Your 
Judges  also  desire  to  distinguish  with  a  mark  of  strong  commendation 
the  excellent  enamels,  Nos.  415  and  416,  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson. 

Your  Judges  have  further  to  mark  with  especial  commendation,  as 
works  that  do  not  properly  fall  within  the  scope  of  any  of  the  above- 
named  classes  : — 

No.  116.  The  very  beautiful  picture  of  the  Albert  Memorial,  by  Mr. 
AV.  England. 

Nos.  117  to  120.  Pictures  of  statuary  from  the  International  Ex¬ 
hibition, 

Cabinet  statuary  for  the  stereoscope,  by  Mr.  AV.  England. 

No.  401.  Four  remarkably  fine  pictures  of  the  Acropolis,  by  Mr. 
AV.  J.  Stillman. 

No.  349.  Mr.  J.  Thompson’s  Nankin  Arsenal ;  and  Mr.  O.  G. 
Rejlander’s  Album  of  Studies. 

It  will  be  in  the  memory  of  the  Council  that  your  Committee  of 
Judges  are  instructed  to  award  three  extra  medals  for  works  of  marked 
excellence,  in  case  that  they  deem  it  desirable  to  do  so.  Your  Com¬ 
mittee  have  much  satisfaction  in  stating  that  they  have  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  these  awards  to  works  of  a  very  high  order  of  excellence. 

The  first  extra  medal  is  awarded  to  a  series  of  three  exquisite  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Abel  Lewis,  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  namely,  No.  248,  Happiness — 
portraits  of  a  mother  and  child,  very  artistically  turned  into  a  picture 
by  the  incident  of  including  a  small  bird  in  the  sphere  of  delight  by  the 
substantial  influence  of  a  piece  of  sugar.  249,  Meditation,  in  which  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  beaming  living  face  of  the  yonng  girl  is 
everything  that  can  be  desired  in  a  photograph ;  and  247,  Waiting  to  he 
Dressed. 
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A  second  extra  medal  is  awarded  to  Nos.  193  and  194,  two  large  por¬ 
traits  by  Mr.  11.  Slingsby,  which,  are  of  exceptionally  pure  and  fine  cha¬ 
racter  for  works  of  this  class. 

The  third  extra  medal  is  awarded  to  a  very  interesting  series  of 
twelve  illustrations  of  Transylvanian  costume  and  life,  by  Carl  Kolier, 
of  Bistritz.  Every  picture  in  the  series  is  deserving  of  praise  ;  but 
perhaps  those  which  would  be  most  generally  selected  among  them  as 
notable  successes  in  this  style  of  photographic  illustration  are — 437,  A 
Gipsy,  and  434,  A  Glass  of  Schnapps — marvels  of  rude  photograpic  em¬ 
phasis;  431,  Woodcutters  in  Roumania;  433,  A  Visit  to  the  Village  Beauty, 
and  436,  The  Village  Mayor. 

Your  Committee  of  Judges  very  strongly  feel  that  they  cannot  com¬ 
plete  the  duty  imposed  upon  them  in  undertaking  these  awards  without 
submitting  to  yourselves,  as  a  Council,  their  urgent  recommendation 
that  the  medal  not  awarded  this  year  for  any  work  of  instantaneous 
photography  shall  be  especially  transferred  to  Mr.  Walter  B.  Woodbury, 
as  a  recognition  of  the  high  excellence  and  great  usefulness  of  the  lantern- 
slide  transparencies  by  the  Woodbury  process,  illustrated  by  the  fine 
series  numbered  509,  and  of  the  Woodbury  type  engravings,  illustrated 
by  the  frame  No.  263. 

Your  Committee  also  submit  the  exceeding  desirability  of  recognising 
in  a  similar  way,  but  by  an  extension  of  the  number  of  the  medals,  and 
by  an  extra  award,  the  great  excellence  of  the  large  permanent-process 
photographs  of  Albert,  of  Munich,  comprising  a  reproduction  of  Kaul- 
bach’s  Mutterliebe,  and  the  very  welcome  portrait  of  Baron  Liebig. 

James  Glaisher,  President. 

Robert  J.  Mann. 

John  Spiller. 

T.  S.  Davis. 

G.  Wharton  Simpson. 

H.  Baden  Pritchard. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  man  was  liable  to  err,  but  all  he  conld 
say  was  that  it  was  an  honest  and  straightforward  report. 

The  various  medals  were  then  presented  to  those  gentlemen  present 
to  whom  these  marks  of  distinction  had  been  awarded  by  the  Judges. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  said  that  in  order  that  the  members  and  the 
public  might  estimate  the  exact  value  of  the  awards,  it  would  be 
desirable  if  they  were  furnished  with  the  names  of  the  Judges. 

The  President  said  that  the  request  was  a  perfectly  fair  one,  and  he 
called  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  their  names,  which  was  done  ;  and  it 
was  also  agreed  that  their  names  should  be  attached  to  the  report  when 
printed. 

It  was  intimated  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  a  paper  by 
Captain  Waterhouse,  On  Collotype  Printing,  would  be  read ;  also,  one 
entitled  Notes  on  Arctic  Photography,  by  Lieut.  Chermside,  R.E. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  fourteenth  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
Bible  Society’s  Rooms,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  5th  inst., — 
the  President,  Mr.  R.  G.  Muir,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  general  meeting  were  read  and  approved,  and 
Messrs.  David  McKie,  W.  Wilkie,  W.  Wallace,  John  P.  Donaldson, 
and  Dr.  J.  Thomson  were  admitted  ordinary  members. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  then  read  the  following  report  of  the 
Council - 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

^our  Council,  in  presenting  this  the  thirteenth  annual  report,  have  much 
pleasure  in  congratulating  the^inembers  on  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 

Society.  .  „  ,  , 

During  the  past  year  the  Society  has  done  its  fair  share  of  work,  there 
having  been  held  a  conversazione  and  exhibition,  which  were  eminently  suc- 
jessful,  the  former  being  very  largely  attended  by  members  and  friends,  and 
the  latter  visited  eagerly  by  the  public,  for  whose  benefit  it  was  kept  open  for 
some  days.  An  interesting  feature  in  -connection  with  the  exhibition  was  the 
distribution  at  jits  close  of  a  sufficient  number  .of  pictures  contributed  by 
members  of  the  Society' to ’permit  the^presentation  of  one  to  each  member. 
This  wasTvery  much'^appreciated,  especially  by  members  residing  m  the 

country,  who  cannot  generally  attend  the  meetings. 

At  the  ordinary  meetings  the  attendance  has  been  considerably  above  the 
average  of  former  years,  and  the  following  papers  were  read . 

Progressive  Result  of  the  Past  Session.  By  Dr.  Nicol. 

A  Few  Extracts  from  a  Photographer's  Old  ledger.  By  Mr.  James  Ross. 
On  Some  Recent  Explosions  and  their  Causes,  in  Connection  with  the  Oxy- 
hydrogen  Light ,  with  Experiments ,  showing  IIow  to  Guard  Against  Such 

Accidents.  By  Dr.  Nicol.  r  ,  ,  ,,  „  .  ,  , 

On  the  Lantern  and  Its  Appliances ,  as  Improved  and  Used  by  the  Society. 

' ! Communication  on  the  Production  of  Microphotographs.  By  Dr.  Strethrell 

^Photographic  Printing  on}  Wood\as  an}Assistancc\to the  Engraver.  By  Mr. 

^Notfs^on  Colouring  Albumenised  Photographs  with  Powder  Colours,  without 
Infringing  the  So-called  Patents.  By  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies.  ,  „ 

'Observations  on  the  Outdoor  Meetings  and  their  Results.  Read  by  Mi.  T. 

Pringle. 


The  popular  meetings  were — 

New  Copies  from  Prance  and  England  of  Professor  Smyth's  Old  Pyramid 
Photographs.  Described  by  Mr.  Davies. 

Holiday  Rambles  in  Scotland.  Lecture  by  Dr.  Nicol 

Series  of  Views  by  Members  of  the  Society,  comprising  Rosslyn,  Melrose  4c. 
Lecture  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies.  ’ 

Java :  Its  Scenery  and  Its  Inhabitants.  Lecture  by  Dr.  Nicol. 

The  outdoor  meetings  included  visits  to— Falls  of  Clyde,  Grounds  of  Dal- 
meny  Park  and  South  Queensferry,  Almond  Dell,  Doune,  and  Elie. 

Your  Council  would  direct  your  special  attention  to  the  Almond  Dell  excur- 
smn.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Society  a  regular  “  photographers’ 
holiday  ”  has  been  instituted— alike  pleasant  and  profitable  to  both  employers 
and  employed;  and  they  wish  to  give  expression  to  the  gratification  which 
they  felt  at  the  unanimity  and  cordiality  which  existed  amongst  photographers 
of  all  classes  in  connection  with  the  trip.  c 

The  Society  has  during  the  year  lost  by  death  and  other  causes  twenty-ei-ht 
members  ;  but,  as  eighty  have  been  elected,  there  is  an  increase  of  fifty-two  in 
the  membership,  the  number  on  the  roll  last  year  being  181,  while  at  tlm 
present  time  it  is  233. 

From  the  Treasurer’s  report  it  will  be  seen  that  the  income  of  the  Society 
has  been  larger  than  in  any  previous  year;  but,  in  consequence  of  several 
heavy  items  of  temporary  expenditure,  the  balance  in  hand  has  been  materially 
reduced.  4Your  Council  do  not,  however,  attach  much  importance  to  this,  as 
the  income  from  such  a  large  body  of  members  is  quite  sufficient  for'  all 
ordinary  outlay. 

In  order  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  may  continue  to  be  of  sufficient 
interest  to  induce  large  numbers  to  attend  the  meetings,  your  Council  would 
respectfully  urge  the  members  generally  to  do  their  best  to  contribute  papers 
themselves,  and  to  induce  as  many  as  possible  of  their  friends  to  do  so 
also. 

Your  Council  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  opening  up  of  communication 
between  it  and  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  by  a  gift  from  the 
latter  of  a  number  of  fine  lantern  pictures,  and  a  request  to  arrange  for  ex¬ 
change  of  prints.  They  hope  to  be  able  to  forward,  by  an  early  opportunity, 
specimens  Of  the  members’  work  in  transparencies  and  prints  for  exchange,’ 
and  they  will  be  glad  if  those  members  who  have  good  negatives  will  print  a 
few  copies  and  hand  them  to  the  Secretary  for  that  purpose. 

Your  Council  have  pleasure  in  intimating  that  they  have  the  prospect  of 
four  interesting  subjects,  with  illustrations,  for  popular  meetings ;  and  they 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  year  now  commencing  will  be  as  success¬ 
ful  as  that  just  closed. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Treasurer  read  his  financial  statement,  from  which  it  was  seen 
that  the  Society  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  as,  notwithstanding  several 
exceptionally  large  payments  having  been  made,  there  is  still  a  balance 
on  the  right  side. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  the  committee  and 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  unanimously'  adopted  the  following 
list  as  recommended  by  the  Council : — President:  Richard  G.  Muir. — 
Vice-Presidents:  W.  II.  Davies  and  W.  Neilson.  —  Treasurer:  Thomas 
Pringle. — Secretary:  Colin  Sinclair. — Corresponding  Secretary:  Dr. 
Nicol. — Councillors :  James  Ross,  J.  M.  Turnbull,  E.  W.  Dallas,  M. 
Dobie,  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Sidey.  —  Auditor :  A.  T.  Niven. 

The  President  said  it  was  well  known  that  he  did  not  make  speeches. 
He  had,  somewhat  reluctlantly,  agreed  to  let  the  Council  nominate  him 
for  re-election,  for  he  thought  they  might  easily  have  got  some  one 
else  better  qualified  to  fill  the  chair.  He,  however,  thanked  them  very' 
heartily  for  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  and  assured  them  that  he 
would  continue  to  do  his  utmost  for  the  welfare  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  W.  Neilson  then  read  a  paper  entitled  A  Few  Remarks  on  Com¬ 
petitive  prizes  [see  page  543],  illustrated  by  specimens  of  large  pictures. 
The  pictures  exhibited  were  very  fine  specimens  of  direct  work,  the 
heads  being  about  seven  inches,  and  admirable  both  from  a  photo¬ 
graphic  and  artistic  point  of  view. 

In  reply  to  several  questions,  Mr.  Neilson  said  : — These  portraits  have 
been  taken  with  a  lens  six  inches  in  diameter,  tliirty’-five  inches  focus, 
and  with  a  stop  of  three  and  a-half  iuches.  The  exposure  was  from 
five  minutes  upwards,  according  to  the  light.  The  portrait  of  Dr.  Nicol, 
who  is  a  capital  sitter,  was  exposed  ten  minutes,  purposely7  in  a  shaded 
light.  The  negative,  howeveiy  was  rather  over-exposed.  Of  course  there 
are  persons  who  cannot  sit  steady  for  a  minute ;  but  I  find  that,  generally, 
those  who  can  sit  for  one  minute  are  able  to  sit  for  three  or  five  minutes. 
The  three  pictures  before  you  are  all  steady  and  sharp  enough.  In  that 
of  the  volunteer,  for  instance,  y7ou  can  read  the  mottoes  on  his  sword, 
cap,  and  buttons,  and  count  his  hairs  and  the  threads  of  the  tartan.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  shorter  the  exposure  the  more  natural  will 
be  the  expression.  If  you  can  take  a  person,  unawares,  in  a  second  or 
two,  of  course  you  will  get  nature  ;  but  when  persons  sit  down  for 
twenty  or  thirty  seconds,  they7,  as  a  rule,  make  up  their  faces  more  or 
less  for  the  occasion.  If,  however,  you  keep  them  sitting  three  or  five 
minutes,  the  compression  of  the  muscles  relaxes  and  the  expression  be¬ 
comes  natural.  A  blaze  of  light  and  short  exposure  tend  neither  to 
good  photographs  or  natural  exposure.  The  long-exposed  likenesses 
before  you  speak  for  themselves.  As  to  his  reason  for  not  sending  the 
pictures  to  the  exhibition  in  London,  in  competition  for  the  Crawshay 
prize,  he  (Mr.  Neilson)  said  he  might  at  once  confess  that  it  was  little 
better  than  stupidity.  The  fact  was  that,  although  he  had  taken  them 
with  that  object  in  view,  he  really  had  forgotten  the  time  for  sending 
them  in,  and  the  matter  was  only  brought  to  his  recollection  by  the 
publication  of  the  awards  in  the  photographic  journals. 
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ll  thought  Mr.  Neilson  was  mistaken  as  to  the  time  of 
he  name's  of  the  judges,  as  they  had  been  published  some 
te  time  of  competition. 

d  he  had  an  idea  that  there  was  something  loose  about 
ats  of  publication,  as  he  had  some  recollection  of  the 
Editors  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  complaining  that 
they  were  not  made  aware  of  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  Tunny  did  not  think  the  extracts  from  the  News  had  been  fairly 
met ;  the  observations  referred  to  the  eight  and  a-quarter  inch  heads. 
To  take  five  and  a-half  inch  heads  with  a  thirty-five  inch  lens  was  not 
a  difficult  matter,  but  when  it  came  to  eight  and  a-quarter  it  was  a  very 

different  affair.  .in 

Mr.  Neilson  said  that  the  head  of  Dr.  Nicol  was  seven  inches,  and 
he  was  quite  certain  that  if  examined  by  anyone  who  was  competent  to 
judge  it  would,  as  far  as  drawing  was  concerned,  be  found  perfectly 
correct. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  thought  The  question  was  the  quality  of  work  pro¬ 
duced  by  direct  or  copying  pi'ocess.  He  certainly  had  never  seen 
better  direct  large  pictures  than  those  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Ross,  on  being  pressed  to  give  an  opinion,  said  that  he  would 
rather  wait  until  the  matter  was  again  brought  forward,  when  there 
would  be  more  time  to  enter  fully  into  the  merits  of  the  question  ;  but, 
whatever  might  be  his  opinion  as  to  the  question  between  direct  and 
enlarged  pictures,  he  could  not  but  express  his  admiration  of  the  high 
artistic  feeling  the  specimens  on  the  table  displayed. 

The  meeting,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  Neilson,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Ross,  resolved  to  select  annually  a  lecturer  for  the  popular  meetings, 
and  Dr.  John  Nicol  was  unanimously  appointed. 

Mr.  Tunny  then  stated  that  his  attention  had  been  directed  to  a 
review,  by  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  of  the  work  of  the  South  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  and  especially  to  an  experiment  made  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
Henderson,  in  which  a  solution  of  barytic  nitrate  was  said  to  dissolve  the 
silver  iodide  thrown  down  from  an  old  bath  by  the  addition  of  water. 
He  said  that  he  had  tried  to  repeat  the  experiment  but  failed,  and  had 
brought  the  material  that  he  might  show  the  meeting  the  result  he  had 
obtained,  with  a  view  to  elicit  the  opinion  of  the  members  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  He  (Mr.  Ross)  then  poured  into  a  test  tube  a  little  of  an  old  bath, 
and  added  sufficient  distilled  water  to  throw  down  the  iodide.  On  the 
addition  of  a  saturated  solution  of  the  barytic  nitrate  no  change  took 
place. 

In  consequence  of  the  late  hour  there  was  no  discussion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  several  members  offered  to  examine  into  the  matter  and 
l’eport  to  the  next  meeting. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  then  recorded  to  the  retiring  office-bearers  and 
to  Mr.  Neilson,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  extraordinary  meeting  was  held  on  the  5th  ult. — naturally  and 
fittingly  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  President,  Dr.  Vogel — in  order 
to  welcome  to  Berlin  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  National  Photographic 
Association  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson,  who  is  also 
the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  and  of  Photographic 
Mosaics.  His  reception  was  suitable,  and  marked  by  the  usual  compli¬ 
mentary  speeches,  which  dwelt  somewhat  on  one  fact  which  we 
have  repeatedly  commented  on — the  special  interest  which  the  Berlin 
Society  takes  in  the  progress  of  photography  in  America. 

Particulars  of  the  London  Photographic  Society’s  exhibition  ■were 
stated,  and  the  ordinary  business  was  then  proceeded  with.  Sundry 
contributions  of  pictures  were  received,  and  comments  made  thereon. 
Regarding  some  pictures  by  Reutlinger,  of  Paris,  it  was  remarked  by 

Herr  Hartmann  that  he  thought  their  peculiar  dark,  obscured-like 
background  was  due  to  after-printing— a  kind  of  procedure  not,  in  his 
opinion,  advisable.  He  had  tried  it,  and  found  that  many  details  which 
it  was  desirable  to  have  were  killed  out  by  the  effect  it  produced.  In 
his  opinion,  dim  or  indistinct  backgrounds  were  far  better  obtained  by 
removing  the  sitter  well  from  it,  or  else  by  means  of  after-printing  with 
masks  to  shade  the  figure  off  here,  and  let  it  stand  boldly  out  there, 
according  as  taste  dictated. 

The  Chairman  laid  before  the  Soeiety  two  prints  from  the  same 
negative  of  a  statue  in  the  Vienna  exhibition.  The  one  was  done  by 
Woodburytype  and  the  other  was  a  silver  print,  the  Wordburytype  being 
the  better  print.  Dr.  Vogel  also  gave  an  account  of  the  Austrian  Military 
Geographical  Institute — a  corresponding  establishment  to  that  of  our 
Ordnance  Survey.  From  his  statement  it  would  appear  also  to  do  work 
of  a  kindred  sort.  There  are  engineers  and  draughtsmen,  engravers  and 
lithographers,  and  it  publishes  maps,  for  the  sale  of  which  there  is  a 
depot  in  Vienna.  A  sample  of  an  art  work  which  he  laid  before  the 
meeting  was  only  an  exceptional  kind  of  work  done  for  the  exhibition. 
The  original  negative  was  in  the  course  of  a  day’s  time  etched  on  copper, 
and  memorial  copies  were  then  printed  from  it,  more  as  a  matter  of 
play  than  to  show  what  the  institution  could  really  do  in  the  way  of 
art.  The  process  which  the  institution  uses  is  not  published  ;  but  it 
appeared  to  him  as  if  the  negative  were  copied  on  a  gelatine  plate,  which 
was  then  washed.  The  relief  so  obtained  would  then  be  transferred  by 
galvanism,  and  the  galvanoplastic  plate  used  for  printing. 
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Dr.  Friedlander  said  that  the  plates  of  Herr  Scamoni  were  smaller 
than  this  one,  but  the  pictures  which  he  produced  were  finer  and  purer  in 
their  lines.  In  this  ordnance-department  picture  the  lines  were  by  no 
means  sharp  and  well  defined,  as  in  good  copperplate  engraving.  The 
lines  were,  in  fact,  not  so  deeply  cut  by  this  process  as  in  the  ordinary 
copperplate.  Scamoni’s  heliographic  productions  were  engraved,  but  at 
half  the  depth  which  is  usual,  and  better  examples  in  plates  even  than 
they  are. 

Herr  Hartmann  said  that  the  goodness  of  such  pictures  depended 
very  much  on  the  printer.  A  good  printer  would  often  make  much  of 
a  bad  plate,  but  it  did  uot  follow  that  good  map  printers  could  produce 
a  Avork  of  art.  The  two  descriptions  of  work  did  not  demand  the  same 
kind  of  skill. 

The  Chairman  entered  into  further  details  regarding  the  copying 
and  the  modes  of  working  in  vogue  at  the  institution ;  but  they  are  not 
of  much  interest.  The  only  thing  worth  reproducing  is  the  plan  they 
have  of  smoothing  the  drawing  before  photographing  it.  It  is  fixed 
on  every  side  between  the  lips  of  a  double  wooden  frame,  which,  by 
means  of  screws,  is  expanded  until  the  tension  makes  the  drawing  per¬ 
fectly  smooth  and  flat.  [There  is,  we  should  fancy,  danger  in  this,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  if  one  side  is  over-stretched  the  parallels  will  be  thrown  out, 
and  in  map-copying  that  might  come  to  be  very  important.] 

The  only  other  piece  of  news  of  interest  communicated  to  the 
meeting  was  that  of  Herr  Schaarwachter,  who,  in  giving  some  details 
of  his  journey  to  the  Vienna  exhibition,  mentioned  that  Obernetter 
had  found  out  a  plan  by  which  he  would  be  able  to  do  his  carbon-tissue 
printing  with  negatives  unreversed — a  highly -important  improvement  if 
it  can  really  be  carried  out. 

Some  minor  matters  having  been  disposed  of,  the  meeting  was  ad¬ 
journed. 


Cnnresjjottiime. 

— * — 

A  New  Theory  oe  the  Coagulation  of  Albumen. — M.  Leon  Vidal’s 
Process  of  Carbon  Printing  by  Double  Transfer. 

MM.  E.  Mathieu  and  V.  Urbain  have  made  a  communication  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  which  they  bring  forward  a  new 
theory  of  the  coagulation  of  albumen  by  heat. 

It  appears  that  egg  albumen,  in  its  normal  liquid  state,  contains  cer¬ 
tain  free  gases,  which  can  be  removed  from  it  by  means  oi  a  mercurial 
pneumatic  apparatus.  Thus,  a  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  albumen 
contain  about  two  cubic  centimetres  of  nitrogen,  three  of  oxygen,  and 
sixty,  or  more,  of  carbonic  acid.  When  these  gases  are  removed  the 
albumen,  thus  changed,  is  no  longer  coagulable  by  heat,  even  that  of 
boiling  water ;  but  when  the  carbonic  acid  is  restored  it  becomes 
coagulated,  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  appearing  to  take  no  effect. 

According  to  the  theory  advanced  by  the  above-named  gentlemen 
normal  liquid  albumen  contains  the  carbonic  acid  in  a  free  state  ; 
whereas  albumen  coagulated  by  heat  contains  it  in  a  state  of  combina¬ 
tion.  Heat  causes  the  free  carbonic  acid  to  enter  into  combination 
with  the  albumen. 

In  support  of  this  supposition  they  mention  the  fact  that  albumen 
diluted  with  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  its  volume  of  distilled  water  is 
not  coagulated  by  heat,  but  that  it  becomes  coagulated  at  once  if  a 
current  of  carbonic  acid  be  introduced  into  the  solution.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  dilution  of  the  albumen,  the  greater  part  of  the 
carbonic  acid  is  expelled  by  the  heat  before  the  temperature  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  raised  to  allow  coagulation  to  take  place.  Another  fact  in 
support  of  the  theory  is  that  when  albumen  coagulated  by  heat  is  acted 
on  by  a  fixed  acid,  such  as  tartaric,  carbonic  acid  is  set  free,  and  the 
fixed  acid  takes  it  place. 

The  property  which  albumen  possesses  of  forming  with  most  acids 
insoluble  compounds  enables  us  to  explain  why  albumen,  when  de¬ 
prived  of  its  carbonic  acid,  and  therefore  incoagulable  by  heat,  gives  a 
precipitate  when  its  temperature  is  raised,  after  having  added  to  it  the 
solution  of  an  alkaline  salt.  A  portion  of  the  acid  of  the  salt  combines 
with  the  albumen  and  coagulates  it,  whilst  the  liquid,  originally 
neutral,  becomes  alkaline  after  the  coagulation. 

It  appears  that  not  only  can  albumen  be  deprived  of  its  gases  by 
means  of  the  mercurial  pneumatic  apparatus,  but  also  of  its  volatile 
salts,  the  elimination  of  which  causes  it  to  be  converted  into  a  sub¬ 
stance  analogous  to  globuline. 

M.  Leon  Vidal  has  now  published  the  exact  particulars  of  the  method 
which  he  employs  for  preparing  his  transfer  paper  in  the  carbon 
printing  process,  so  as  to  avoid  blisters. 

In  the  ordinary  process  of  carbon  printing  by  double  transfer,  as 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson,  and  practised  by  the  Autotype 
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Company,  the  sensitive  tissue,  after  having  been  exposed  under  a  nega¬ 
tive,  is  developed  in  contact  with  a  sheet  of  zinc,  which  is  impervious 
to  air,  and  therefore  no  blisters  can  be  formed  by  the  access  of  air  from 
behind.  But  the  ease  is  different  when  this  provisional  support  con¬ 
sists  of  a  sheet  of  paper  instead  of  zinc.  Now,  as  it  is  convenient 
sometimes  to  use  paper  for  the  support,  particularly  in  M.  Vidal’s 
method  of  photopolychromy,  he  proceeds  thus  in  order  to  render  the 
sheet  of  paper  impervious  to  air  : — 

The  paper  used  by  him  is  called  “ papier  vegetal,”  by  which  is  meant 
tissue  paper,  without  any  kind  of  preparation  applied  to  it.  It  is 
immersed  in  a  filtered  solution  of  gum  lac  in  alcohol,  containing  twelve 
per  cent  of  lac.  In  this  it  is  left  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  is  then 
hung  up  to  dry  by  a  pin  through  one  corner.  The  sheet  of  paper  thus 
prepared  is  impervious  to  air,  and  may  be  employed  instead  of  the  zinc 
plate  as  the  temporary  support  of  the  carbon  image. 

After  the  development  in  the  usual  way  the  image  is  washed  with  a 
solution  of  alum,  then  with  water,  after  which  it  is  applied  with  its 
back  to  a  sheet  of  glass,  and  carefully  pressed  into  contact.  There  is 
then  poured  upon  the  face  of  the  image  a  warm  filtered  solution  of 
gelatine — strength,  fifteen  per  cent.— -care  being  taken  not  to  wet  the 
back  with  this  solution.  The  paper  is  then  removed  from  the  glass  and 
hung  up  to  dry. 

The  operation  of  transferring  the  image  to  the  final  support  is  effected 
in  the  ordinary  way,  by  plunging  the  two  adhering  surfaces  into 
water.  They  are  pressed  into  close  contact,  avoiding  air-bubbles  ;  the 
excess  of  liquid  is  then  removed  by  blotting-paper,  and  the  two  sheets, 
sticking  together,  are  hung  up  to  dry.  They  are  lastly  put  into  strong 
alcohol  in  a  dish  covered  with  ground  glass,  and  are  left  there  for  an 
hour  at  least.  They  are  then  removed,  and  the  tissue  paper  is  lifted  off 
the  final  print,  by  one  corner,  with  the  point  of  a  penknife,  the  lac  in 
it  having  been  dissolved  out  by  the  alcohol. 

The  advantage  of  this  process  consists  in  the  fact  that,  the  tissue 
paper  being  transparent,  you  can  see  exactly  how  to  apply  the  image 
upon  it  to  the  final  support,  which  is  imperatively  necessary  in  photo¬ 
polychromy. 

M.  Vidal  has  now,  by  giving  us  the  above  minute  instructions,  left 
nothing  untold  in  his  process. 

The  method  of  double  transfer  above  described  resembles  that  which 
was  discovered  and  patented  by  Mr.  Swan,  and  employed  by  M.  Braun, 
of  Dornach,  lac  and  alcohol  being  substituted  for  india-rubber  and 
benzole. 

M.  Malaval  has  not  yet  given  us  the  promised  description  of  M. 
Rouge  on’s  method  of  reversing  a  negative. 

The  last  number  of  the  Moniteur  contains  a  portrait,  printed  in 
printers’  ink,  by  M.  Geymet.  It  is  the  portrait  of  a  very  handsome 
man,  printed  in  a  grey  tint — not  very  sharp,  but  the  half-tones  are 
well  preserved,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  decidedly  artistic. 

Redon,  November  7,  1873.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


GELATINE  EMULSIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  been  somewhat  interested  in  the  above  sub¬ 
ject  from  reading  several  articles  at  various  times  in  your  Journal 
bearing  upon  it ;  and,  having  waited  in  vain  for  the  promised  formula, 
I  at  length  determined  to  try  some  experiments  myself,  and  after 
numerous  trials,  with  various  success,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  good 
and  certain  results  with  the  following  emulsion,  which,  as  it  may  be 
interesting  to  some  of  your  readers,  I  beg  you  to  publish. 

Place  seven  grains  of  Nelson’s  gelatine  and  seven  grains  of  isinglass 
in  cold  water  for  several  hours  until  soft  and  swollen  ;  then  drain  off 
the  water,  and  put  them  into  a  two-ounce  bottle,  which  place  in  hot 
water  until  the  gelatine  and  isinglass  are  dissolved.  Add  thirteen 
grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  a  drachm  of  distilled 
water ;  and  in  another  drachm  of  distilled  water  dissolve  fourteen 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  add  it  by  degrees,  in  the  dark,  shaking 
well  between  each  addition.  Now  add  half-a-drachm  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  and  two  drops  of  muriatic  acid.  There 
will  be  a  froth  on  the  top  of  this  emulsion  from  the  shaking,  and  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  this  it  may  be  strained  through  muslin;  or,  if  left 
in  the  hot  water,  it  will  gradually  subside. 

This  will  form  sufficient  emulsion,  at  a  cost  of  about  twopence,  to 
coat  over  one  dozen  quarter  plates,  which,  as  coated,  should  be  laid  on 
a  flat  surface  until  the  film  sets,  which  will  take  about  five  or  ten 
minutes,  when  they  can  be  put  away  in  a  box  to  dry.  The  drying  will 
take  about  forty-eight  hours  (unless  they  are  placed  in  a  current  of 
dry  air),  or  they  may  be  exposed  at  once,  An  exposure  of  thirty 


seconds,  with  alkaline  developer,  should  give  a  negative  of  sufficient 
printing  density  without  any  intensifying.  The  plates  should  be  placed 
in  cold  water  for  about  a  minute  previous  to  developing. 

Tho  gelatine  I  used  was  from  a  sixpenny  ounce  packet  of  “  Nelson’s 
patent  opaque  gelatine,”  sold  for  making  blancmange  or  jelly. 

Emulsions  prepared  with  the  silver  in  excess  1  found  caused  the 
plates  almost  surely  to  fog,  and  the  image  to  be  very  thin  and  faint. 

I  do  not  at  all  consider  the  above  the  most  sensitive  combination 
which  might  be  used ;  but  it  is  the  best  I  know  at  present,  and  will 
form  a  good  starting-point  for  any  one  who  may  wish  to  experiment 
further.  Nitrate  of  uranium  might,  perhaps,  with  advantage  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for,  or  added  to,  the  nitrate  of  baryta,  but  this  I  have  not  yet 
tried. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Amateur. 

Limerick ,  November  11,  1873. 


MAINTAINING  THE  NEGATIVE  BATH  AT  A  PROPER 
DEGREE  OF  TEMPERATURE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Now  that  we  have  got  winter  upon  us  it  becomes  a 
matter* of  anxiety  as  to  the  host  means  to  maintain  the  negative  bath  at 
a  proper  working  temperature,  it  being  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
profession  that  when  the  silver  solutions,  &c.,  get  below  60°  fogginess 
and  streaks  are  the  result. 

I  have  experimented  for  a  considerable  time  in  order  to  produce  a 
proper  working  temperature  in  the  bath,  and  have  succeeded,  I  believe, 
perfectly.  I  have  taken  clean  and  good  negatives  with  the  same  plan 
when  working  in  my  tent  out  of  doors,  the  temperature  being  a  little 
above  freezing  point.  I  have  tested  the  bath  in  the  dark  room  at  home 
when  the  water  in  the  same  room  showed  only  46®  by  an  ordinary 
thermometer.  The  negative  bath  stood  at  72°.  I  use  a  12  x  10  porce¬ 
lain  bath ;  the  cost  per  week  is  not  more  than  fourpence.  It  is  quite 
natural  to  ask  how  this  satisfactory  state  of  things  is  to  be  arrived  at, 
but  before  answering  this  question  I  should  like  to  know  whether  any 
other  person  has  arrived  at  its  solution,  as  it  is  no  small  secret  to 
thoroughly  warm  the  dark  room  to  give  even  60°  of  heat. 

I  have  no  doubt  some  people  would  make  it  the  subject  of  a  patent. 
I,  as  you  know,  have  paid  pretty  considerably  for  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  less  valuable  discovery.  However,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 
whether  the  same  results  have  been  satisfactorily  arrived  at  before,  for, 
if  so,  I  have  done,  and  will  consider  that  after  all  I  have  only  pleased 
myself,  and  not  found  a  “mare’s  nest.” — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Doncaster,  November  8,  1873.  G.  W.  Taylor. 

[We  publish  the  foregoing  communication  because  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  cold  season  it  may  prove  suggestive.  Having  no 
idea  of  the  method  adopted  or  discovered  by  our  correspondent  for 
keeping  his  bath  at  a  proper  temperature,  we  can  mention  at  least 
two  methods  by  which  the  temperature  of  the  bath  solution  can  be 
kept  higher  than  that  of  the  room  in  which  it  is  placed.  The  porce¬ 
lain  or  glass  bath  is  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  which  is  retained 
at  any  degree  of  temperature  that  is  desired  by  means  of  a  small 
flame  from  a  gas  jet  or  a  lamp.  This  is  a  good  method,  but  is  not 
superior  to  one  we  recently  published,  in  which  the  water  is  raised 
to,  and  retained  at,  a  moderately  high  degree  of  temperature  by  the 
occasional  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  If  our  corres¬ 
pondent  knows  of  something  better  he  will  earn  the  thanks  of  his 
brethren  by  divulging  it. — Eds.] 


Things  Worth  Knowing. — To  know  that  the  negative  bath  is  in 
good  working  order  when  you  leave  the  gallery  at  night,  is  equal  to 
several  large  doses  of  “Mrs.  Winslow’s  soothing  syrup.”  Sleep  will 
come  uninvited  and  remain  with  you  during  the  whole  night.  To  those 
who  fail  to  keep  one  in  such  condition,  I  would  say  doctor  it  less  and 
nurse  it  more.  When  things  are  not  working  up  to  the  standard,  do 
not  make  an  onslaught  on  the  bath,  the  first  thing.  It  is  better  to  first 
test  your  genius  upon  the  other  mixtures  used.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
the  fault  lies  in  some  of  these,  and  not  in  the  bath.  Let  that  be  last, 
as  a  rule,  to  doctor.  To  know  that  you  have  a  full  supply  of  nicely- 
prepared  plates,  of  all  sizes  and  kinds,  for  the  morrow  is  an  appetiser 
equal  to  auy  “  cocktail  bitters”  ever  invented.  This  should  be  attended 
to  at  such  time  as  will  not  interfere  with  regular  custom  work.  To  know 
that  your  collodion  is  just  what  you  desire  is  a  stimulant  of  superior  qua¬ 
lity.  You  will  feel  bright,  and  work  with  a  cheer  such  as  will  infuse  the 
sitter,  and  the  result  will  be  an  impression  satisfactory  to  you,  and  an 
expression  gratifying  to  the  many  friends.  There  is  but  one  way  to  have 
all  these  things  in  good  condition,  and  while  that  way  can  be  pointed  out, 
unless  followed  it  would  be  useless.  At  the  beginning,  study  and  ex¬ 
periment.  Experiment  uuderstaudingly.  Weigh  and  measure  all  salts 
and  fluids  used.  Watch  the  results.  Note  all  peculiar  points,  and 
study  papers  bearing  upon  them.  In  this  way  you  will  obtain  combi¬ 
nations  that  will  work  well  in  your  hands,  for,  be  it  remembered,  that 
what  is  “one’s  mediciue  is  another’s  poison.” — Phot.  Friend. 
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answers  to  correspondents. 


Corresvondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 


*  *  We  regret  to  be  again  compelled  to  leave  over  until  next  week  a  lengthy 
letter  from  our  American  Correspondent,  Mr.  H.  H.  Snelling ;  also,  No.  xii. 
of  jottings  by  the  Way  ;  and  other  articles  in  type. 

Excelsior.— If  you  fume  the  paper  very  slightly  with  ammonia  it  will  take  a 

rich  tone. 

S.  K.  B.— Solutions  of  either  cyanide  or  carbonate  of  potash  may  be  tried  for 
reducing  the  intensity  of  carbon  prints. 

Ellis  Lord  (Rochdale). —-The  only  mode  we  know  of  accomplishing  what 
you  require  is  to  insert  a  short  advertisement  in  our  “  Wanted  ”  column. 
Alex.  Vandkr  Y eld.— Thanks  for  affording  us  an  opportunity  of  examining 
examples  of  your  skill  in  retouching.  They  are  excellent.  We  have  returned 
the  specimens. 

Geo.  H.  Clarke  —As  a  lubricant  for  screws  and  stopcocks,  india-rubber  made 
sufficiently  hot  to  cause  it  to  fuse  is  said  to  be  unsurpassed.  It  is  also  useful 
for  stoppers  of  bottles. 

J.  H.  Ellekbrck.— Lee  Brothers,  27,  Watling  Street,  are  the  makers.  Full 
details  were  published  in  our  last  volume.  Glass  of  uniform  thickness  is 
sold  by  all  respectable  dealers. 

George  S.  Best.— You  have  been  correctly  informed;  but  we  are  not  yet 
ready  to  publish  details  of  the  process,  and  until  that  is  the  case  we  prefer 
not  to  make  any  allusion  to  the  matter. 

Graduate. — As  you  might  have  seen  from  a  recent  article  on  the  subject  in 
these  pages,  the  patent  is  now  open  to  the  public,  provisional  protection  only 
having  been  obtained.  Practical  directions  are  given  in  the  article  referred  to. 
Congreve. — 1.  Any  good  non-distorting  Sens  will  answer  for  machinery.  Let 
the  focus  be  not  less  than  fifteen  inches.— 2.  If  you  are  coming  to  London 
and  will  call  upon  us,  by  appointment,  we  can  show  you  the  tent. — 3.  Bates’s 
black  varnish  answers  well  for  masking  out. 

G.  II  — We  do  not  know  by  what  process  Mr.  Mayland’s  enamels  are  executed  ; 
but  it  is  said  that  he  was  one  of  Mr.  J.  Solomon’s  pupils  ;  hence,  by  applying 
to  the  gentleman  last  named,  you  may  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
practically  acquainted  with  the  process  of  photo-enamelling. 

J.-  K  (Glasgow)— Had  we  known  of  your  requirement  two  weeks  ago  we  could 
have  had  the  reduction  made  for  you,  as  we  then  had  one  of  a  similar  kind 
done  for  ourselves.  Three  or  four  weeks  may  elapse  before  there  is  another 
opportunity  of  having  work  of  such  a  delicate  nature  executed. 

John  E.  G.  Wood —For  instructions  in  transferring  see  the  article  entitled 
Transparencies  Transferred  to  Paper ,  at  page  39  of  our  last  Almanac  ; 
and  for  information  concerning  the  means  for  obtaining  enamel  tablets  see 
an  advertisement  in  the  same  work.  If  you  fail  to  obtain  from  these  the 
information  required,  write  again. 

0.  C.  Ashton— Use  a  condenser  of  four  and  a-half  inches  diameter,  with  a 
pressure  of  half-a-hundred  weight  on  each  gas  bag.  Prepare  the  paper  with 
gelatine  and  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium,  as  repeatedly  recommended 
in  the  Journal  and  Almanac.  Aceto-nitrate  of  silver  must  be  used  for  sensi¬ 
tising,  and  a  hot  solution  of  gallic  acid  for  developing. 

H — The  “  Solar  Club  ”  is  not  a  photographic  club  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
“Field  Club,”  but  is  organised  solely  for  enabling  its  members  to  spend 
a  social  evening  together  ;  in  short  it  is  merely  a  dining  club,  the  majority  of 
the  members  either  having  a  practical  acquaintance  with,  or  taking  a 
friendly  interest  in,  photography,  or  who  are  artists  or  literary  men. 

Miss  Scott. — For  colouring  lantern  slides  only  a  few  colours  in  the  list  you 
enclosed  will  be  of  any  use.  Those  that  we  can  most  recommend  are  Prussian 
blue,  gamboge,  burnt  and  raw  sienna,  Vandyke  brown,  and  the  madders. 
Begin  with  the  oil  colours,  and  mix  them  with  a  little  copal  varnish  or 
megilp.  Both  oil  and  water  colours  may  be  used  in  the  same  picture;  but  in 
such  case  it  is  necessary  that  the  water  colours  be  first  used,  completing  the 
painting  with  the  oil  colours. 

James  Russell. — It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  cause  for  the  sickly  appearance  of 
the  prints ;  we  suspect  that  it  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  negatives 
being  too  thin.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  negative  which  may  be 
excellont  for  printing  transparencies  from  will,  for  that  very  reason,  be  badlv 
adapted  for  producing  paper  prints.  The  print  of  the  yacht  is  faulty  from 
having  been  toned  too  soon  after  the  toning  bath  was  mixed.  An  acetate 
bath  ought  to  stand  for  a  day  before  being  used;  a  carbonate  one  may  be 
used  as  soon  as  it  is  prepared. 


Auld  Reekie.— If  you  have  fairly  stated  the  nature  of  the  invention  wo 
strongly  advise  you  not  to  think  about  securing  it  by  patent.  For  this  we 
have  two  reasons : —First,  an  invention  of  a  similar  kind  was  described  in  our 
volume  for  1864,  and  therefore  your  patent  would  run  tbe  risk  of  being 
questioned ;  but,  secondly,  no  matter  how  valid  the  patent  would  be,  you 
would  never  have  a  sale  for  the  invention  to  half  cover  the  cost  of  patenting  it. 

J.  de  Brunet  (San  Sebastian). — This  correspondent  says  : — “  1.  Which  is  the 
best  shade  or  tint  of  colour  with  which  to  paiut  the  walls  of  a  photographic 
glass  room  ?— 2.  What  quantity  of  nitrate  of  barytes  does  Mr.  A.  L.  Hender¬ 
son  add  to  each  ounce  of  his  negative  bath  ?—  3.  Could  you  not  induce  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley  to  publish  his  new  formula  for  preparing  a  positive  bath  by 
which  paper  can  be  prepared  that  will  keep  well  for  several  days  ?  The  gra¬ 
titude  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal,  and  especially  of 
the  foreign  ones,  will  compensate  him  for  the  unpleasant  attacks  and  banter 
he  has  to  bear  now  and  then  for  his  generous  contributions  to  the  Journal.” 

* — — la  reply  :  1.  The  best  shade  of  colour  for  the  interior  of  a  Btudio  is  one 
which,  while  reflecting  actinic  light,  shall  yet  not  distress  the  eye.  Pale 
blue  or  French  grey  are  suitable— 2.  Ten  grains  to  the  ounce.— 3.  By  the 
publication  of  your  request  Colonel  Wortley  will  become  acquainted  with  the 
desire  felt  that  he  should  bestow  some  of  that  valuable  practical  information, 
which  we  know  he  possesses,  as  the  result  of  much  experimental  research. 
We  join  with  our  correspondent  in  preferring  this  request.  The  business 
portion  of  our  correspondent’s  letter  is  being  attended  to  by  the  Publisher. 

Received.— J.  W.  Gough;  J.  Thomson;  F.  York;  W.  Ferguson Sartor 
Resartus;”  “A  Dissatisfied  Member;”  and  “  Rusticns.” 


SW  Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “  THE  EDITORS  Adver¬ 
tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  “THE  PUBLISHER, at  tbe  Offices.  2,  York 
street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

- > - 

The  Ferranti-Turner  Process.— Mr.  Ferranti  informs  us  that  his 
new  process  for  finishing  portraits  is  receiving  the  recognition  we  antici¬ 
pated  it  would  secure.  Several  photographers  have  already  acquired  the 
right  to  work  the  process,  and  have  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  its 
artistic  results.  We  are  glad  of  this,  because  we  understand  the  hono¬ 
rarium  claimed  for  the  privilege  of  working  it  cannot  by  any  means  prove 
prohibitive  to  those  who  do  not  possess  the  wealth  of  millionaires,  hut 
is  such  as  to  be  within  the  means  of  every  professional  photographer, 
and,  unlike  some  other  processes,  certainly  not  exclusive  in  its  applica¬ 
tion.  Speaking  of  the  favour  with  which  the  process  has  been  received 
by  photographers  of  eminence,  Mr.  Ferranti  adds: — “On  the  same 
occasion  a  sculptor  and  a  painter,  both  men  of  repute,  on  inspection  of 
the  finished  portraits  placed  by  the  side  of  thp  unfinished  prints,  said 
they  were  pictures ,  whilst  the  others  were  only  photographs.  And  to 
give  a  last  idea  on  the  subject,  we  hope  the  distinguished  sculptor 
Guiseppe  Fontana  will  forgive  us  for  divulging  his  opinion  expressed  in 
our  studio  when  he  was  admiring  a  life-size  head  we  had  just  finished  : — 
‘Give  me  such  a  head,’  he  said,  ‘and  I  shall  ask  you  for  nothing  more 
to  model  it  and  produce  it  in  marble.’  ” 

- + - 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Bristol  and  Clifton  Amateur  . . 

Philosophical  Institution,  Clifton 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  November  12th,  1873. 
Observations  taken  at406.  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 


Prof.  Photo.— To  live,  a  photographer  must  take  such  pictures  as  will  please 
the  public.  Hence,  if  the  public  will  insist  upon  purchasing  views  of  the  castle 
taken  from  the  footpath,  while  you  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  view  from  the 
top  of  the  heap  of  debris  in  the  corner  is  the  better  view,  you  must  just  sail 
with  the  tide,  and  supply  the  purchasing  public  with  the  views  that  they 
desire,  while  you  may  keep  for  exhibition  in  your  show-case  (if  you  have 
any),  and  for  presentation  to  your  friends,  those  views  of  the  edifice  which 
you  think  will  most  conduce  to  establishing  your  reputation.  This  may  seem 
to  be  mercenary  advice,  but.  from  the  “pot-boiler”  point  of  view  if  should 
approve  itself  to  your  common  sense. 

J.  P.  E.— In  order  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  granularity  existing  in  a  collodion 
imago  examine  it.  by  a  compound  microscope,  commencing  with  a  two-inch 
objective  and  an  A  eyepiece.  If,  when  using  these,  you  do  not  see  the  atoms 
of  which  the  picture  is  composed,  you  may  assume  that  the  collodion  or  the 
process  is  quite  suitable  for  producing  enlargements  of  the  highest  excellence, 
so  far  as  mere  granularity  of  image  is  concerned.  But  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  two  or  more  images  produced  bv  different  methods,  a  much  higher 
magnifying  power  will  be  required  An  objective  of  a  quarter-inch  will  not 
V'  too  strong  for  this  purpose,  and  a  C  eyepiece  will  be  more  suitable  than 
tho  lower  one  recommended  in  the  former  case. 
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PAPYROGRAPHY  AND  PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY. 
When  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  the  Photographic  Exhibition  we 
noticed  that  he  appeared  much  interested  in  two  pictures  mounted 
side  by  side— one  of  them  being  the  title-page  of  an  ordinary  number 
of  Punch,  and  the  other  a  facsimile  of  the  same  produced  by  photo¬ 
graphy.  It  was  executed  by  Captain  Abney,  by  a  process  of  papyro- 
graphy  recently  patented  by  that  gentleman. 

Previous  to  giving  a  description  of  the  process  referred  to  we 
may  allude  to  two  methods  of  producing  photolithographs  somewhat 
analogous,  differing  from  that  of  Captain  Abney  only  in  some  of  the 
details,  but  by  means  of  which  we  have  succeeded  in  producing  very 
fair  photolithographs. 

The  first  is  one  that  was  suggested  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
since  by  Mr.  George  Shadbolt,  who  was  then  Editor  of  this  Journal. 
It  is  as  follows 

A  sheet  of  albumenised  paper  is  rendered  sensitive  to  light  by 
means  of  bichromate  of  potash.  When  dry  it  is  exposed  under  a 
negative,  after  which  it  is  washed.  While  wet  it  is  laid,  face  up¬ 
wards,  upon  a  slab  of  glass,  porcelain,  or  slate,  and  pressed  into 
contact  with  it.  The  surface  moisture  is  then  blotted  off,  and  the 
subject  is  inked  in  by  a  suitable  roller.  Mr.  Shadbolt  considered 
that  it  was  possible  to  use  the  paper  as  a  lithographic  stone ;  but 
when  we  tried  the  process,  shortly  after  its  publication,  we  expe¬ 
rienced  some  difficulty  in  working  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and 
adopted  the  easier  method  of  inking  it,  in  the  first  instance,  with 
transfer  ink  and  laying  it  down  on  the  stone.  This  was  our  pro¬ 
cedure  when  trying  it  for  line  subjects ;  for  a  photograph  from 
nature,  in  which  there  were  delicate  gradations  of  tone,  the  stone 
could  not  be  used  unless  it  were  grained. 

The  second  method  is  that  of  Asser,  of  Holland.  A  sheet  of 
plate  paper  is  sized  with  starch,  sensitised  with  bichromate,  and  ex¬ 
posed  under  the  negative.  It  is  then  placed  in  water  until  the 
unaltered  bichromate  is  dissolved  out.  It  is  now  dried  and  made 
quite  flat  by  a  hot  iron,  after  which  it  is  placed  upon  and  pressed 
into  close  contact  with  a  glass  plate,  upon  which  has  previously  been 
placed  a  sheet  of  moist  bibulous  paper.  When  the  moisture  has 
penetrated  to  the  surface  of  the  picture — which  it  speedily  does  if  a 
sheet  of  glazed  paper  be  temporarily  placed  over  all,  and  friction 
applied— lithographic  ink  is  applied  by  means  of  a  roller,  and  the 
picture  is  then  transferred  to  a  lithographic  stone,  or  a  zinc  plate, 
and  impressions  are  pulled  in  the  usual  way. 

The  method  patented  by  Captain  Abney  is — like  the  processes 
just  referred  to,  and  indeed  like  all  the  modern  processes  of  photo¬ 
graphy — -based  on  the  fact  of  gelatine  and  similar  substances 
when  mixed  with  an  alkaline  bichromate  becoming  insoluble  in 
water  on  exposre  to  light. 

Captain  Abney  takes  a  sheet  of  paper  of  suitable  size  and  floats  it 
from  one  to  three  minutes  on  a  warm  solution  of  gelatine  and 
bichromate,  preferably  of  the  following  strength  : — 


Gelatine .  3  ounces. 

Bichromate  of  potash  .  H  ounce. 

Water .  60  ounces. 


The  paper  is  suspended  to  dry,  and  when  dried  the  operation  is 
repeated,  and  the  paper  hung  up  by  the  reverse  end.  Instead  of 


using  the  mixture  just  described  lie  sometimes  prepares  a  stock  of 
plain  gelatined  paper,  sensitising  it  before  being  used  by  floating  it 
upon  a  thirty-five-grain  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  In  order 
to  secure  the  finest  possible  surface,  Captain  Abney  sometimes  gives 
the  paper  a  preliminary  coating  of  gelatine  and  alum. 

In  whichever  way  the  paper  is  prepared  it  is  now  ready,  after 
becoming  dry,  for  exposure  under  the  negative;  and  after  being  re¬ 
moved  from  the  printing-frame  it  is  placed  in  a  vessel  of  cold  water 
to  which  a  little  alum  has  been  added.  When  most  of  the  bichromate 
has  been  dissolved  out  the  paper  is  placed  upon  a  flat  support  of 
glass,  zinc,  or  other  material,  and,  after  the  removal  of  the  super¬ 
fluous  moisture  by  means  of  bibulous  paper,  lithographic  transfer  ink 
is  applied  by  means  of  a  soft  roller,  after  which  it  is  laid  dowm  upon 
a  stone  or  zinc  plate,  when  it  is  ready  to  print  from.  If  the  negative 
be  thin,  and  thus  cause  what  should  be  unaltered  gelatine  to  become 
altered  by  the  light,  a  stiff  ink  should  be  used,  as  an  ink  of  this 
nature  has  but  a  minor  degree  of  affinity  for  the  parts  which  have 
been  feebly  acted  upon.  After  the  inking  has  been  properly  effected 
it  is  sometimes,  although  not  always,  advisable  to  re-immerse  the 
print  in  the  solution  of  alum.  It  is  also  advisable  to  dry  the  picture 
at  this  stage,  and  in  the  event  of  the  whole  of  the  bichromate  not 
having  been  washed  out  to  expose  it  to  light,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
surface  becoming  as  hard  as  possible,  and  thus  preventing  it  from 
adhering  to  the  stone  or  plate  when  the  image  is  beiug  transferred. 
The  picture  before  being  transferred  is  re-damped. 

When  a  print  is  taken  from  a  half-tone  negative,  such  as  a  portrait 
or  landscape  from  nature,  the  paper  may  be  used  for  printing  from 
direct.  In  such  a  case  Captain  Abney  coats  the  back  as  well  as  the 
front  of  the  paper  with  gelatine,  so  as  to  ensure  its  adhesion  to  the 
support.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  coating  of  gelatine  on  the  face 
should  be  thicker  than  when  the  image  is  to  be  transferred  to  the 
stone. 

The  following  is  another  modification  of  the  method  made  use  of 
by  Captain  Abney : — A  sheet  of  paper  is  coated  with  gelatine  and  a 
sufficient  proportion  of  alum  to  render  it  insoluble,  the  bichromate 
being  omitted.  Upon  a  sheet  so  prepared  he  writes  or  draws  designs 
with  a  gummy  or  gelatinous  ink  containing  enough  bichromate  to 
render  it  insoluble  when  exposed  to  light.  Mauve  dye  may  be 
added  to  the  ink.  When  the  writing  has  become  dry  and  rendered 
non-absorbent  of  wrater  by  the  action  of  light  the  surface  is  damped 
and  the  design  inked  by  means  of  a  roller,  after  which  it  may  be 
transferred  to  stone  or  to  a  metal  plate  for  the  purpose  of  being 
printed  from  in  a  printing-press. 


EBONITE  CARRIERS. 

We  lately  referred  to  the  subject  of  carrier  construction,  and  recom¬ 
mended  the  use  of  ebonite  for  the  purpose  as  a  material  which  had 
afforded  most  satisfactory  results,  in  one  case  at  least,  that  we 
happened  to  be  aware  of.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us,  however, 
that  we  said  too  little  about  the  manipulation  of  the  ebonite,  since  it 
is  a  substance  not  by  any  means  easily  to  be  cut;  hence  we  this 
week  offer  a  few  remarks  on  this  eminently  practical  matter  in  order 
that  any  of  our  readers  who  desire  to  try  the  material  should  be  able 
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to  do  so  prepared  for  the  slight  mechanical  difficulties  they  will 
have  to  encounter  in  its  treatment.  We  may  say,  however,  that 
we  have  to  thank  our  valued  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  V.  Robinson,  of 
Dublin,  for  much  of  the  information  we  here  lay  before  our  readers. 

The  ebonite  can  easily  be  obtained  in  sheets  of  any  required 
thickness ;  and  assuming  now  that  a  piece  of  the  desired  size  has 
been  procured,  our  next  point  is  to  construct  with  it  a  carrier-frame 
for  the  dark  slide.  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  cabinet-maker  are  of 
little  value,  comparatively,  in  working  ebonite,  those  rather  of  the 
brass-worker  being  required,  such  as  files,  fine  saws,  and  drills 
capable  of  penetrating  a  much  harder  material  than  wood. 

Supposing,  however,  the  necessary  tools  to  be  available,  the  next 
point  is  to  mark  carefully  on  the  sheet  of  ebonite  the  size  of  the 
plate  for  which  a  carrier  is  required.  For  this  purpose  the  plate  of 
glass  and  that  of  ebonite  must  be  centered.  This,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  is  easily  accomplished  by  drawing  diagonals  connecting  opposite 
angles  of  each  plate.  The  points  of  intersection  of  the  diagonal 
lines  is  in  each  case  the  centre  of  the  plate.  Having  marked  the 
centre  on  the  glass  it  is  laid  on  the  ebonite  so  that  the  centre  of  the 
glass  may  be  exactly  over  the  centre  of  the  ebonite  sheet;  then, 
taking  care  that  the  glass  is  evenly  placed,  mark  round  the  edges  in 
any  convenient  way.  Next  bore  a  rather  large  hole  with  a  hand-drill 
near  to  each  corner  of  the  piece  to  be  cut  out,  and  then  with  a  fine 
saw  cut  in  each  direction  until  the  material  between  the  holes  comes 
out.  The  aperture  may  then  be  carefully  squared  by  simple  filing, 
since  ebonite  files  very  easily.  The  stop  at  each  carrier  may  be  of 
silver  wire,  or  of  ebonite  attached  by  a  wire. 

A  carrier  can  be  constructed  in  this  way  in  a  very  short  time  and 
with  very  little  trouble,  and,  when  made,  will  be  found  in  many 
respects  much  superior  to  ordinary  wooden  frames. 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  manufacture  of  such  ebonite  carriers 
much  extended,  as  we  have  little  doubt  that  many  would  give  up  the 
old  wooden  holder  for  the  more  cleanly  support  of  ebonite.  When¬ 
ever  a  little  trouble  is  involved  in  the  construction  of  a  particular 
piece  of  apparatus  its  use  is  sure  to  be  limited  to  a  certain  “  handy  ” 
few,  as  the  majority  either  do  not  care  to  take  the  necessary  trouble 
or  cannot  undertake  it  owing  to  want  of  time  or  skill.  If  this 
useful  article  be  presented  in  a  sufficiently  cheap  form  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  its  adoption  is  certain,  if  it  be  found  really  to  possess  the 
good  qualities  claimed  for  it.  We  therefore  hope  that  the  trade  may 
take  the  ebonite  question  up,  and  enable  us  to  obtain  carriers  of  a 
superior  kind  in  future. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

[Concluding  Notice.] 

Since  writing  our  last  notice  the  Exhibition  in  Pall  Mall  has  been 
closed. 

When  examining  several  portraits  by  Mr.  Hooper  we  observed 
that  he  designates  himself  as  an  “  art-photographer,”  and  we  are 
somewhat  curious  to  know  upon  what  grounds  he  adopts  this  dis¬ 
tinctive  apellative,  because  we  imagine  that  in  an  exhibition  such  as 
that  just  closed  each  exhibitor  of  portraits  and  landscapes  considers 
himself  an  “  ar£-photographer.”  Speaking  broadly,  we  think  it 
better  that  each  photographer  should  allow  the  public  to  learn  that 
lie  is  an  art-photographer  from  the  merit  displayed  in  the  photographs 
themselves  rather  than  from  the  card  attached  to  them. 

Book  illustration  by  means  of  silver  photographs  was  represented 
in  contributions  from  Messrs.  Provost  and  Co.  We  have,  day  by  day, 
indications  coming  to  us  of  the  fact  that  for  book  illustration  silver 
printing  is  falling  rapidly  into  disuse,  its  place  being  taken  by  the 
Woodbury  and  collotypic  processes.  While  these  latter  methods 
are  equally  satisfactory  in  fulfilling  the  purposes  of ’illustration,  they 
possess  the  further  advantage  of  being  permanent. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Cocking  came  out  with  several  bold  and  highly-successful 
attempts  at  pictorial  effect.  A  capital  picture  of  this  kind  was  his 
Somebody ,»  Courting  Somebody,  another  of  the  same  class  being  The 
Tam  tees  Studio,  in  which  we  recognise  the  “painter"  as  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Mr.  Edwin  Cocking,  the  esteemed  Secretary  of  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society,  and  father  of  the  young  and  accom¬ 
plished  photographer. 


A  lady  artist,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Palmer,  exhibited  a  capitally-executed 
series  of  views  of  the  famous  white  horse  of  the  Shah  of  Persia. 
These  stamp  the  artist  as  an  able  and  painstaking  photographer,  or, 
to  speak  possibly  more  accurately,  pliotographress.  This  lady  also 
exhibited  a  frame  of  very  fine  views  taken  in  Perthshire. 

Messrs.  F.  Row,  E.  H.  Cox,  W.  G.  H.  Tate,  and  H.  Emery 
showed  portraits  of  average  excellence.  The  tones  of  those  of  the 
last-named  artist  were  of  a  rich  velvety-brown,  which  was  very 
attractive. 

Transparency  printing  was  fairly  represented  so  far  as  two  pro¬ 
cesses  were  concerned — the  wet  collodion  and  the  Woodbury.  In 
the  former  Mr.  York  exhibited  a  collection,  coloured  and  uncoloured, 
of  lantern  slides,  the  subjects  being  very  attractive.  Mr.  Ferneley 
also  contributed  excellent  pictures  of  this  class.  The  lantern  pic¬ 
tures  by  Mr.  Woodbury  were  exceedingly  meritorious. 

Several  pictures  contributed  by  Mr.  Philips,  of  Darjeeling,  show 
the  state  of  photography  in  the  uplands  of  India  to  be  highly 
satisfactory.  He  possesses  artistic  feeling  in  the  arrangement  both 
of  the  lighting  and  massing  his  subjects,  for  several  of  his  pictures 
contain  numerous  figures. 

Mr.  Hunter’s  pictures  were  really  excellent,  and  far  in  advance  o 
those  he  had  previously  exhibited.  There  was  evidence  of  great 
care  displayed  in  all  Mr.  Hunter’s  work. 

Instantaneous  photography  was  particularly  well  represented  by 
Mr.  Elwell’s  torpedo  explosions,  by  Anthonys’  stereoscopic  views  of 
the  Niagara  Falls,  and  by  Philips’  Mall  at  Darjeeling.  From  the  fact 
that  the  jury  did  not  award  a  medal  for  the  best  of  these  and  of  other 
pictures  of  a  similar  character,  some  have  asked  upon  what  grounds 
those  gentlemen  shirked  their  duty.  We  regard  as  quite  unworthy 
of  notice  a  surmise,  to  which  expression  was  given  in  our  hearing, 
that  they  may  have  withheld  the  prize  because  they  were  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  non-arrival  of  the  works  of  some  friend  to  whom 
they  desired  to  award  the  medal.  It  is,  however,  for  them  to  explain 
why  they  thus  avoided  their  obvious  duty,  which  was  simply  that 
of  giving  a  medal  for  the  beat  of  this  class  of  work  in  the  room, 
no  matter  whether  or  not  it  came  up  to  any  preconceived  standard 
of  perfection  in  the  minds  of  the  jurors. 

A  novel  and  useful  application  of  photography  was  shown,  and  as 
we  observed  that  the  ladies  were  much  interested  in  it,  we  shall 
describe  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  fair  readers.  It  is,  or  rather 
recently  was,  the  fashion  for  ladies  to  carry  white  silk  parasols  or 
sunshades  having  a  covering  of  black  lace  of  an  elaborate  pattern 
extending  half  way  over  the  white  silk,  which  served  to  display  the 
black  lace  pattern  in  a  most  effective  manner.  Now,  as  a  few  drops 
of  rain  might  prove  destructive  to  an  elegant  article  in  black  lace, 
there  was  a  limit  to  its  adoption,  or,  at  least,  to  its  duration  in  a 
state  of  perfection.  Photography  has  stepped  in  to  the  rescue,  and 
has  supplied  a  remedy  for  this  mutability,  as  might  be  seen  in 
some  sunshades  contributed  during  the  last  few  days  of  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  On  the  white  covers  of  these  sunshades  was  printed,  by 
means  of  photolithography  or  lichtdruck,  a  magnificent  reproduction 
of  a  beautiful  pattern  of  black  lace  ;  and  so  skilfully  was  this  done 
that  ladies  had  to  handle  the  fabric  before  being  satisfied  that  it  was 
not  lace  in  reality,  but  only  its  “  counterfeit  presentment.” 

Mr.  Baynham  Jones  exhibited  several  interesting  pictures  by  dry 
plates  prepared  with  tannin  and  malt;  Sir  Thomas  Parkyns  contri¬ 
buted  a  fine  collection  of  studies  of  rocks  and  other  views  at  San 
Remo ;  while  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  was  brought  under  introspec¬ 
tion  through  the  agency  of  the  potent  camera  of  Mr.  Stillman,  who 
showed  four  views  of  it. 

A  collection  of  small  shadow  portraits  by  Messrs.  A.  and  G.  Taylor 
were  very  charming ;  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  Mr.  York’s  Albert 
Memorial,  Mr.  England’s  cabinet  statuary,  views  by  Mr.  C.  White, 
Mr.  Good,  and  Mr.  F.  M.  Sutcliffe,  whose  genre  pictures  possess 
great  merit.  The  last-named  gentleman’s  Forest  Scene  and  a  View 
on  the  Shores  of  the  Derwentwater  were  especially  good.  Some  of 
Mr.  Mawdsley’s  pictures  were  this  year  placed  on  a  screen  upon 
which  the  light  did  not  fall  with  sufficient  fulness,  although  others 
were  more  favourably  situated.  Sir  A.  K.  Macdonald’s  view  of 
Powerscourt,  Mr.  Mawdsley’s  Old  Hut,  Mr.  Percival’s  Vale  of 
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Festiniog,  Mi*.  Hancock’s  Rocks,  and  Mr.  Midgley’s  views  in  New 
Zealand  were  all  worthy  of  praise  for  their  excellent  treatment;  nor 
must  we  omit  to  mention  with  commendation  several  beautiful  por¬ 
traits  by  Messrs.- G.  and  J.  A.  Tuoliy,  F.  Piercy,  and  others. 

We  purposely  defer  till  some  future  occasion  a  few  observations  on 
the  stereoscopic  pictures  exhibited,  these  observationshaving  special 
reference  to  the  sizes  adopted  by  Mr.  England  and  Messrs.  E.  and  H. 
T.  Anthony.  We  conclude  by  referring  to  a  noble  collection  of  cameras 
and  graphoscopes  exhibited  by  Mr.  George  Hare.  They  were  under 
a  glass  cover,  and  therefore  could  not  be  examined ;  but  of  the  fine 
finish  of  these  articles  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever.  Having 
applied  to  Mr.  Hare  for  a  detailed  list  of  his  exhibits,  we  are 
favoured  with  the  following: — There  were  a  large  graphoscope,  and 
some  portable  and  studio  cameras.  The  “universal”  camera  for 
the  studio  is,  as  its  name  implies;  adapted  for  every  class  of  work  in 
the  studio.  A  portrait  can  be  taken  the  full  size  of  the  plate,  also  two 
cabinet  portraits  on  an  X  plate  and  two  cartes-de-visite  on  plates 
X  Jf.  It  can  also  be  used  for  copying.  The  swinging-back 
arrangement  can  be  used  in  both  directions.  Another  studio  camera', 
similar  to  the  above,  is  fitted  with  a  very  simple  arrangement,  so 
that  tour  cartes-de-visite  can  be  taken  readily  on  X  6f  plates. 
There  is  also  a  new  arrangement  to  cover,  uncover,  and  shade  the 
lens,  which  is  considered  vex*y  effective. 


Some  observations  are  made  in  another  column  on  the  printing  of 
lace  patterns  upon  white  or  coloured  silk.  As  it  is  likely  that 
some  of  our  readers  may  feel  inclined  to  try  this  branch  of  our  art, 
the  following  hints  may  prove  of  service  to  those  who  wish  to  do  so 
with  the  smallest  amount  of  trouble.  First :  place  in  a  pressure- 
frame  the  black  lace  intended  for  reproduction  in  close  contact  with  a 
sheet  of  sensitive  albumenised  paper,  and  expose  to  light,  printing 
very  deeply  until  the  paper  is  quite  bronzed.  Next :  fix,  wash,  and  dry 
this  paper,  which  has  become  a  negative  perfect  in  every  detail.  Now, 
one  of  the  two  following  methods  may  be  adopted Coat  a  sheet  of 
paper  with  bichromate  of  potash  and  gelatine  or  albumen ;  expose 
this  to  light  under  the  negative  made  as  just  described,  and  ink  it 
with  lithographic  transfer-ink.  Place  it  in  water,  and  £.pply  gentle 
friction  with  a  sponge,  by  which  means  every  minute  detail  of  the 
lace  pattern  will  be  clearly  developed  in  ink,  the  ground  remaining 
white,  or,  at  any  rate,  quite  free  from  ink.  This  transfer  sheet  is 
now  placed  upon  a  smooth  lithographic  stone  and  pressed  in  contact 
with  it.  The  stone  is  then  handed  over  to  the  printer,  who  will 
print  upon  the  silk  or  other  fabric  the  design  of  the  lace  by  the 
usual  method  of  lithographic  printing.  The  other  mode  is  to  apply 
to  the  stone  a  coating  of  albumen  and  bichromate^  and  print  directly 
upon  it  from  the  paper  negative.  Cold  water  removes  the  unaltered 
albumen,  and  the  pattern  which  remains  is  then  inked  and  printed 
from  as  before.  We  imagine,  however,  that  the  albumen  in  tliis 
latter  case  may  not  adhere  as  closely  and  satisfactorily  to  the  stone, 
during  the  wear  and  tear  of  printing,  as  in  the  transfer  method, 
which,  for  this  reason,  is  to  be  preferred,  although  it  may  seem  to 
entail  a  little  more  labour.  Of  course,  any  colour  of  ink,  as  well  as 
any  colour  of  silk,  may  be  employed. 


STRICTURES  ON  THE  AWARD  OF  THE  CRAWSHAY 
PRIZES  AND  THE  MEDAL  AWARDS  AT  THE  LATE 
EXHIBITION. 

It  is  many  years  since  I  have  asked  the  photographic  press  to' print 
an  article  of  mine.  May  I  do  so  now  ?  I,  an  earnest  follower  of 
photography— -one  who  has  been  continuously  associated  with  it  since 
the  year  1845- — am  convinced  that  serious  retrogression  has  lately 
been  realised.  I  foresee  further,  and  probably  still  greater,  declen¬ 
sion;  and,  although  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  mere 
controversy,  I  owe  duty  and  service  to  a  profession  the  progress  of 
which  I  have  witnessed  with  the  keenest  interest,  and  from  which  I 
still  hope  and  expect  so  much.  In  this  way  I  account  for  my  present 
appearance. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  Crawshay  competition.  Outside  of  the  very 
narrow  circle  which  has  the  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  for 


its  centre  there  is  but  one  opinion  upon  this  unfortunate  subject, 
viZ;,  that  it  is  not  only  a  miserable  failure,  but  that  it  is  a  failure 
which  the  Council  should,  and  must,  have  foreseen.  On  the  ground 
of  technical  causes  alone  failure  must  have  resulted,  and  the  techni¬ 
cal  knowledge  which  the  members  of  the  Council  possess  should  have 
at  once  prompted  them  to  decline  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Crawshay 's  pro¬ 
posal.  What  would  be  said  of  any  one  of  the  scientific  societies  that 
undertook  to  offer  prizes  on  behalf  of  a  generous  member  for  results 
which  were  the  actual  antithesis  of  all  it  had  learnt,  all  it  had  taught, 
and  all  the  known  laws  upon  which  such  teaching  had  been  based  ? 

In  the  admirable  and  exhaustive  article  in  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography  of  the  31st  ult.  there  is  this  expression  “In  the 
present  state  of  optical  and  photographic  science  the  production  of 
pictures  of  the  Crawshay  class  is  a  mistake.”  I  say  that  if  the 
object  be  to  obtain  results  which  will  compare  favourably  with  the 
ordinary  photographic  portrait  they  are  impossibilities;  otherwise 
we  must  ignore  all  that  optical  and  chemical  science  has  done 
for  us  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Why  did  portrait  photographers 
lengthen  their  houses,  and  adopt  the  glorious  2b  lens  of  a  certain 
eminent  optician  ?  or  why  is  investigation  always  busy  to  discover 
more  rapid  means,  if,  in  1873,  distortion  and  exaggeration  are  to 
return  to  us,  and  our  seconds  of  exposure  are  to  go  back  to  minutes? 
Hence  the  mistake— hence  the  retrogression. 

But  in  the  face  of  this — in  the  face  of  obvious  failure — there 
appeared,  in  the  early  days  of  the  exhibition,  articles  written, 
doubtlessly  by  members  of  the  Council,  and  most  probably  by 
members  of  the  jury,  in  the  following  guise : — 

“The  prizes  generously  offered  by  Mr.  Robert  Crawshay  for  studies 
from  life  of  large  size  have  influenced  in  a  marked  degree  the  labours  of 
our  portrait  photographers,  and  have  caused  the  Society’s  exhibition  to 
be  filled  with  a  number  of  boldly-executed  photographic  cartoons  of 
unusual  merit.  ■  These  studies  of  heads  are  certainly  the  most  striking 
feature  of  this  year’s  exhibition.  "—Photographic  Journal ,  October  21. 

“The  general  effect  of  this  mass  of  bold,  vigorous,  life-size  and  half¬ 
life-size  heads  is  very  imposing,  and  the  pictures  themselves  are,  in 
many  instances,  very  fine.”— Photographic  News,  October  24. 

In  the  latter  article  it  is  stated,  by  the  way,  that  for  the  largest- 
size  heads  “there  are  not  more  than  six  competitors,”  and  yet  the 
writer  in  the  Photographic  Journal  asserts  that  the  prize  for  studies 
from  life  of  large-size  heads  “  have  influenced  in  a  marked  degree 
the  labours  of  our  portrait  photographers  !  ’’ 

It  is  now  nearly  a  month  since  the  articles  referred  to  above  were 
written,  the  mission  of  the  exhibition  is  fulfilled,  and  the  fiat  has 
gone  forth.  The  public  press  (never  before  so  little  interested  in  the 
photographic  exhibition)  and  the  public,  so  far  as  it  i3  represented 
by  visitors,  are  unanimous  in  recording  the  verdict  of  failure  against 
these  large  heads.  The  Globe  says : — “  The  exhibition  is  full  of 
failure ;”  the  Daily  News  that  “  they  are  profoundly  disappointing  ;  ’ 
and  the  Illustrated  London  News  that  “  none  but  a  very  enthusiastic 
photographer  can  pretend  that  the  best  of  these  big  heads  are  better 
than  an  unsightly  parody  of  nature.”  They  are  spoken  of  as  “  mon¬ 
strosities,”  “  gigantic  nightmares,”  and,  as  for  the  visitors  to  the 
exhibition,  they  must  have  exhausted  the  vocabulary  to  find  words 
that  would  sufficiently  disparage  and  condemn  them. 

But  to  continue.  There  appeared  during  the  last  days  of  the 
exhibition,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Judges  Appointed  by  the 
Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  London,  to  Award  Medals  to 
Worlcs  Exhibited  at  the  Society's  Exhibition  of  October,  1873.  Now 
as  three  of  the  judges  whose  names  are  appended  to  this  report  were 
three  of  the  six  judges  in  the  Crawshay  competition,  it  is  really 
interesting  to  compare  what  they  say  now  upon  this  subject  with 
what  had  been  previously  written,  especially  as  it  is  reasonable  to 
credit  one,  if  not  two,  out  of  three  of  these  judges  with  the  authorship 
of  the  two  articles  from  which  I  made  the  foregoing  extracts. 

Now  it  will  be  found  in  the  Report  that  “  the  award  for  the  best 
portrait  is  to  No.  152,  the  Hon.  Sir  W.  Grove,  by  R.  Crawshay.” 
The  face  of  this  portrait  is  about  two  and  a-lialf  inches  in  length — a 
size  of  head  that  Mr.  Blanchard  and  numbers  of  his  brethren 
take  daity.  Hear  now  what  the  Report  says  of  this  portrait : — “  It 
happily  stops  at  the  exact  limit  of  size  beyond  ivliich  exaggeration  and 
distortion  come  unavoidably  into  play."  And  further  on  it  con¬ 
tinues: — “  But  your  judges  feel  that  very  large  direct  portraits  are 
yet  so  unavoidably  marked  by  exaggeration  and  coarseness,  incidental 
to  optical  causes  when  large  pictures  of  near  objects  are  produced  by 
the  direct  action  of  the  lens,  that  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  very 
large  portraits  in  the  exhibition  which  any  person  of  refined  taste 
icoulcl  like  to  have  for  ever  looking  down  upon  them  from  the  walls." 

Tims  the  very  judges  who,  at  the  opening  of  the  exhibition,  spoke 
of  the  “gigantic  nightmares”  as  “boldly-executed  photographs  of 
unusual  merit,”  as  “  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  exhibition,” 
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and  as  “  a  bold,  vigorous  mass  which  was  very  imposing  and  very 
fine,”  at  its  close  (public  taste  and  criticism  having  made  itself  felt) 
these  very  judges  apply,  inferentially,  to  these  big  heads  such  terms 
as  “  exaggeration,”  “  distortion,”  and  “  coarseness,”  and  then  add, 
absolutely,  the  remarkable  words  that  they  are  such  as  no  person  of 
refined  taste  would  like  to  possess !  What  a  condemnation — a  con¬ 
demnation  so  complete  that  it  would  be  supererogatory  to  add  a 
single  other  word  on  this  division  of  my  subject ! 

I  pass,  therefore,  to  the  following  one — -one  in  which  there  is  no 
serious  retrogression  as  in  that  which  I  have  discussed.  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal  of  the  21st  October  says,  speaking  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition  : — “  On  this  occasion  a  custom  that  has  fallen  into  disuse  for 
some  time,  the  awarding  medals  for  the  most  deserving  productions, 
will  be  revived ;  and  it  is  in  some  measure  to  this  circumstance  that 
the  increased  energy  and  interest  among  exhibitors  are  due.”  So  far 
from  this  assertion  being  supported  by  the  facts,  I  know  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  works  were  withheld  for  reasons  which  I  will  presently  put  in 
the  words  of  the  article  on  Medals  in  the  last  number  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography.  For  myself  I  did  not  exhibit  because  I 
was  on  the  Council  when  the  medal  prizes  were  first  founded ;  I  op¬ 
posed  the  question  then,  and  I  not  only  withdrew  from  the  Council 
on  its  adoption,  but  also  from  the  Society,  so  that  the  revival  of  that 
which  I  opposed  about  1862  shut  the  door  to  my  productions  in  1873. 

I  will  now  use  the  language  of  the  article  on  Medals  as  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  reason  why  others  withheld  their  contributions : — 

“A  professional  photographer  of  undoubted  ability  who  may  ex¬ 
hibit  and  yet  receive  no  medal  will  be  apt  to  construe  the  circumstance 
into  something  akin  to  a  vote  of  censure.  We  could  mention  the  names 
of  several  high-class  professional  artists  who  have  not  exhibited  because 
they  felt,  however  unreasonably,  that  influences  might  be  actively  at 
work  in  consequence  of  which  it  would  be  impossible,  or  at  any  rate 
improbable,  that  they  should  be  awarded  medals.” 

Let  us  see  now  whether  this  was  really  an  unreasonable  belief. 
One  name  was  very  generally  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
medal  for  the  best  landscape,  and  that  name  is  the  one  which  now 
appears  in  the  Report.  My  belief  is— -take  it  for  what  it  is  worth — 
that  the  decision  of  the  jury  in  the  Crawshay  competition  would  not 
be  supported  by  a  jury  of  artists.  My  conviction  is  that  the  award  of 
the  landscape  medal  is  clearly  and  unquestionably  wrong.  On  this 
I  stake  my  professional  reputation.  The  Illustrated  Neivs  says,  in 
the  matter  of  the  Crawshay  prizes,  the  decision  was  taken  on  tech¬ 
nical  grounds ;  but  with  such  names  on  it  as  those  of  Mr.  Leslie  and 
Mr.  Mayland  this  could  hardly  be  the  case. 

But  assume  this  medal  to  have  been  given  on  technical  grounds, 
even  then  the  award  is  wrong.  For  technical  and  for  every  other 
reason,  but  most  especially  for  their  artistic  merit,  Mr.  E.  C.  Buxton’s 
were  the  best  landscapes  in  the  exhibition  (Nos.  324,  325,  and  326). 
The  “  varying  grades  of  distance”  which  are  so  entirely  wanting  in 
most  of  Mr.  W.  Bedford’s  subjects — the  striking  difference  between 
liia  and  his  father’s  work — are  most  exquisitely  rendered  by  Mr. 
Buxton.  Surely  size  did  not  disqualify  this  gentleman.  Then  how 
superior  in  artistic  merit  are  the  two  beautiful  little  pictures,  Nos.  347 
and  848,  by  Mr.  H.  Cooper,  to  anything  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Bedford. 
And  for  artistic  qualities  Mr.  Bedford  has  nothing  equal  to  No.  168, 
The  Queens  Private  Drive,  by  the  Royal  Engineers. 

It  is  extremely  distasteful  to  me  to  criticise  and  adversely  com¬ 
pare  with  that  of  others  the  works  of  one  who  bears  so  honoured  a 
name;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that,  besides  other  ills  and 
evils,  the  award  itself  in  effect  criticises  adversely  the  very  works 
that  would,  in  the  eyes  of  an  independent  jury,  rank  higher  than  his 
own.  The  fact  is— as  it  was  at  the  medal  foundation,  and  so  it  is  at 
the  revival — a  certain  name  must  not,  or  cannot,  be  passed  over, 
and  hence  this  injustice. 

But  the  system  is  full  of  difficulties,  trouble,  and  evil.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  composition  and  qualifications  of  the  jury.  Supposing 
there  existed  no  other  impediment,  should  I,  with  my  training  and 
education  as  an  artist,  be  content  to  submit  subjects  in  which  I  had 
sought  to  comply  with  certain  rules  of  art  and  laws  of  composition 
to  a  jury  of  six  gentlemen  whose  qualifications  were  their  technical 
knowledge  of  photography  ?  In  such  case  my  work  would  be  mis¬ 
understood.  On  the  jury  question  I  refer  those  who  have  not  read 
it  to  Mr.  W.  Neilson’s  paper  communicated  to  the  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Society. 

As  for  the  Report ,  it  is  itself  quite  as  serious  a  matter  as  the 
awarding  medals.  Works  may  be  commended  which  barely  merit 
notice,  while  others  of  high  character  are  unnoticed  entirely.  For 
instance,  in  the  present  Report  not  a  single  word  is  said  of  Mr. 
Hudson’s  three  extremely  fine  photographs  (Nos.  352,  353,  and  854), 
two  of  them  being  the  very  finest  of  their  class,  as  well  as  being 
difficult  subjects  to  do  full  justice  to. 


Here  I  must  conclude,  though  my  subject  is  not  exhausted .  I  have 
neither  hope  nor  expectation  that  anything  I  have  said  will  inllueuce 
either  the  ways  or  the  action  of  the  Council  of  the  Society ;  but  as, 
on  the  one  hand,  I  know  that  I  am  not  alone  in  the  opinions  I  enter¬ 
tain,  so,  on  the  other,  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  not  be  alone  in  giving 
expression  to  them.  Because  of  their  retrogressive  influence  1  shall 
be  but  too  glad  to  see  both  the  Crawshay  prizes  and  the  other  “  ill- 
advised  ”  revival  abandoned.  How,  in  face  of  the  Report ,  the  former 
can  now  be  entertained,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see.  Photography  will 
assert  itself,  as  it  has  ever  done,  without  the  aid  of  prizes  and  doubt¬ 
ful  commendations.  Outside  of  the  narrow  circle  there  are  those  to 
whom  we  may  look  for  progress  and  good  work,  and  who  will  ac¬ 
complish  neither  more  nor  less  because  there  are  Crawshay  prizes 
and  council  medals  to  be  won.  Vernon  Heath. 


ENLARGING. 

Photographic  processes  are  somewhat  like  machines — the  simpler 
the  mechanism  and  the  fewer  the  parts,  the  more  perfect  is  the 
machine,  and  the  danger  of  derangement  is  less.  So  in  enlarging : 
the  simpler  the  process,  the  fewer  the  manipulative  operations,  the 
possibility  of  unvaried  success  is  greater  and  the  danger  of  error 
and  failure  is  considerably  diminished. 

The  writer  having  at  times  found  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  pro¬ 
duce  enlargements  with  great  expedition  required  a  method  simple 
and  quick.  In  searching  for  such  an  one  he  gave  trial  to  many, 
embracing  even  the  secret  processes  in  the  search,  and  at  last  fixed 
upon  the  annexed  as  the  simplest  and  most  expeditious,  and  at  the 
same  time  inferior  to  none  in  the  excellence  of  its  results. 

A  substratumed  plate  having  been  coated  with  a  bromo-iodised 
collodion,  is  sensitised  as  usual  in  a  thirty-five-grain  bath,  and  then 
washed  for  three  minutes  under  a  tap,  receiving  a  final  wash  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water.  Filtered  ale  or  porter — it  is  immaterial  which — is 
then  applied  to  the  surface  four  or  five  times,  and  drained  well.  The 
drying  is  accomplished  spontaneously,  or,  preferably,  in  a  drying 
box.  It  is  then  ready  for  exposure,  which  is  thus  effected : — The 
negative  having  been  previously  prepared,  any  defect  or  blemish 
worked  away  or  improved  by  retouching,  &c.,  is  placed,  film  to  film, 
with  the  plate  in  a  screw  pressure-frame  and  screwed  in  close  con¬ 
tact  ;  this  is  imperative.  The  exposure  should  be  ample,  and  by  no 
means  deficient,  as  softness  and  gradation  are  most  essential  in  a 
transparency  for  enlarging ;  harshness  and  too  sudden  contrasts  are 
the  principal  rocks  to  avoid  in  an  enlargement.  Develope  with  pyro- 
gallic  acid,  one  and  a-half  grain  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  add  two 
drachms  of  acetic  acid  heated  until  it  feels  hot  on  the  back  of  the 
hand.  The  object  of  heating  is  to  obtain  a  brilliant  image  with  the 
least  amount  of  silver  being  used  in  its  production,  so  as  to  yield 
a  very  fine  film.  One  drop  of  a  fifteen-grain  solution  will  be  found 
sufficient  to  give  a  transparency  of  the  proper  vigour,  clear  and 
brilliant  in  the  high  lights,  and  full  of  gradation.  By  varying  the 
development  and  the  exposure  according  to  the  kind  of  negative, 
errors  resulting  from  faulty  exposure  or  incorrect  development  may 
be  modified  to  a  great  extent,  or  perhaps  eliminated.  Fix  in  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda,  or  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  as  the  circumstances 
may  require. 

The  enlarged  negative  is  obtained  as  usual,  developing  preferably 
with  pyrogallic  acid,  or  a  weak  solution  of  iron.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  enlarging  camera  be  made  very  accurate  in  its  adjustment — a 
point  too  often  disregarded,  and  the  consequent  source  of  defective 
work  and  dissatisfaction. 

The  Crawshay  prizes,  the  Vienna  exhibition,  but  especially  an 
increasing  demand  from  the  public  for  large  portraits,  have  given  to 
this  branch  of  our  art  an  impetus  greater  than  it  has  received  during 
any  previous  year,  which  has  undoubtedly  advanced  it  nearer  to  the 
goal  of  ultimate  perfection,  whether  that  may  be  serving  as  a  hand¬ 
maid  to  the  art  of  painting,  in  being  the  groundwork  or  base  on 
which  to  erect  the  superstructure ;  or  shall  it,  unaided  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  any  adventitious  assistance,  occupy  its  own  niche  in  the 
temple  of  art?  Corvus. 


EXCESSIVE  RETOUCHING. 

Whether  retouching  be  legitimate  or  otherwise  is  a  question  upon 
which  a  variety  of  opinions  exist;  but  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the 
excessive  retouching  that  now  is  the  fashion  there  can  but  be  one 
opinion,  and  that  an  adverse  one.  The  pencil  bids  fair  to  become  in 
the  hands  of  the  photographer  what  the  “  sweetener  ”  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  unskilful  artist — a  ready  means  of  destroying  all  anatomical 
resemblance  to  the  human  face,  and  in  its  place  leaving  a  map  with 
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all  gone  but  those  prominences  which,  if  removed,  would  render 
it  entirely  unnecessary  to  sensitise  paper  to  reproduce  that  part  of 
the  negative ;  for  many  of  our  retouchers  appear  to  have  undergone 
a  course  of  study  to  enable  them  to  imitate  that  absence  of  texture 
which  I  suppose  is  so  highly  appreciated  by  the  Chinese. 

Before  me  I  have  the  portrait  of  a  friend  who  has  a  forehead  in 
which  the  muscles  are  well  developed  and  form  a  marked  character¬ 
istic  in  his  features,  yet  in  the  portrait  they  have  been  “improved” 
out,  and  he  has  a  face,  generally,  as  vacant  as  a  wax  doll.  I  have 
heard  of  a  lady  who  had  a  “celestial”  nose-— that  is,  one  looking  to 
better  things  above — who  in  her  photograph  had  a  Grecian  one. 
Perhaps  the  most  ludicrous  instance  that  ever  came  under  my  obser¬ 
vation  was  a  couple  of  specimens  in  the  show-case  of  a  photographer. 
The  subject  was  a  gentleman  who  apparently  was  pitted  with  small¬ 
pox.  On  one  side  was  a  print  from  the  untouched  negative,  and  on 
the  other  one  from  the  negative  after  touching.  The  latter  was  as 
smooth  as  though  an  artist  in  wax  had  been  employed  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  on  the  gentleman’s  face,  and,  after  that,  as  though  the  pho¬ 
tographer,  not  satisfied  with  the  result,  had  employed  his  ability  in 
removing  all  traces  of  muscles  about  the  mouth  and  eyes.  The 
specimens  were  labelled  respectively,  “Before  Retouching”  and 
“  After  Retouching,”  reminding  one  strongly  of  the  woodcuts  on  the 
bills  of  advertising  dentists,  “  Without  Teeth”  and  “  With  Teeth.” 

I  am  sure  the  fraternity  only  need  these  things  to  be  pointed  out 
in  order  to  eschew  them.  I  would  not  have  any  to  suppose  it  is  my 
opinion  that  all  retouchers  are  of  the  above  pattern  ;  many  un¬ 
doubtedly  employ  the  pencil  as  it  should  be  employed,  viz.,  as  an 
aid  only. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  public  demand  these  “  highly-finished  ” 
productions.  Possibly  this  is  true ;  but  to  pander  to  this  taste  is  a 
shortsighted  policy.  The  cause  of  the  demand  is  not  difficult  to 
find.  It  owes  its  origin  to  two  sources— first,  the  confidence  placed 
in  photography  by  the  public  as  being  truthful;  and,  second,  the 
susceptibility  to  flattery  that  more  or  less  exists  in  us  all.  If  a  person 
can  obtain  that  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  truthful  and  which 
“flatters”  his  personal  appearance  he  will  have  it,  only  that 
“  flattery  ”  must  tend  to  destroy  confidence  in  the  truthfulness  of 
photography,  and,  when  this  is  once  done,  our  art  will  have  lost  that 
which  is,  perhaps,  one  cause  of  its  prosperity  without  having  gained 
anything  in  return. 

If  the  pencil  be  used  simply  to  supply  the  shortcomings  of  photo¬ 
graphy — to  perfect  the  imperfect  rendering  of  flesh  tones — all  will 
be  well;  but,  where  it  steps  in  and  alters  form,  it  is  obviously  using 
an  imperfect  means  to  an  end  when  a  perfect  one  is  in  our  hands. 

W.  E.  Batho. 


JOTTINGS  BY  THE  WAY,  AND  THE  MEN  I  HAVE  MET. 
No.  XII. — Joe,  David,  and  Willie. 

In  writing  this,  the  last  of  my  jottings,  I  will  run  two  or  three  of 
them  together  in  a  sort  of  handicap,  of  coure  giving  the  longest  start  to 
the  least  likely  to  win ;  so  Joe  Miller  would  require  at  least  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  start  of  the  others,  for  his  style  of  running  the  race 
of  life  is  most  peculiar  and  precarious.  He  is  an  outdoor  photographer, 
and  takes  in  hand  to  do  mansions,  cattle,  groups,  or  anything  that 
comes  in  his  way  ;  and  in  many  (if  not  all)  cases  he  manages  to  do  the 
party  who  employs  him  also.  His  fingers  are  covered  with  rings,  and 
his  person  gorgeously  hung  with  chains.  Smartly  got-up  in  a  light  grey 
suit,  patent  leather  boots,  and  a  brilliant  hat,  he  shines — no  matter 
where  he  goes,  Joe  Miller  shines. 

He  is  possessed  of  a  very  nice  dog-cart  and  a  pair  of  fine  horses ; 
also  a  wife— all  of  which,  being  necessary  to  the  doing  of  his  trade,  he 
takes  with  him  on  his  round.  The  whole  get-up  is  a  good  advertise¬ 
ment.  Driving  up  to  a  country  mansion-house,  seated  comfortably  in 
the  midst  of  skin  rugs,  lined  with  the  brightest  scarlet,  it  has  an  im¬ 
posing  effect ;  it  looks  respectable  and  well-to-do,  so  that  before  he 
introduces  his  business  he  has  made  a  formidable  impression.  Produ¬ 
cing  his  samples  he  shows  some  very  fine  pictures  (which  he  never  took, 
otherwise  than  by  taking  them  home  after  buying  and  paying  for  them 
at  the  time  he  was  collecting  this  beautiful  book  of  samples).  The  lady 
or  gentleman,  as  the  case  may  be,  induced  by  the  works  of  art  before 
them,  gives  Joe  the  cattle  to  photograph.  Away  he  and  his  better-half 
go  and  toil  over  the  brute  creation  for  a  couple  of  hours,  when  they 
again  return  and  show  the  negative  taken,  at  the  same  time  informing 
his  client  that  the  negatives  will  have  to  be  sent  on.  to  his  large 
printing  establishment  in  town  (here  producing  a  card  with  a  woodcut 
of  the  place— a  whole  square— with  the  address  in  fine  gold  engraved 
lettering  underneath). 

Joe  next  produces  an  account,  written  lengthwise  on  half  a  sheet  of 
plain  note  paper;  and,  oh  !  what  writing  !  He  must  have  been  taught 
on  the  six-lesson-in-four-days  system,  but  it  hadn’t  turned,  out  a  suc¬ 
cess.  If  you  could  fancy  the  impression  left  by  a  spider  its  feet  all 


over  with  ink — running  across  the  paper  you  might  have  some  slight 
conception  of  the  appearance  of  this  brilliant  document  of  Joe’s.  If 
you  could  manage  to  decipher  the  hieroglyphics  you  would  find  that  it 
read  thus  : — “To  taking  one  cow,  £2  0  0  ;  to  ditto  ditto  bull,  £2  0  0.” 
If  any  remonstrance  was  made  at  the  exorbitant  charges — a  thing  of 
frequent  occurrence — Mr.  Miller  remarked: — “ Them’s  my  terms,  and 
all  my  accounts  must  be  paid  at  the  time  I  take  the  negatives.” 

He  gets  the  money.  Sometimes  the  pictures  are  sent  on  and  some¬ 
times  not ;  it  seems  to  be  very  bad  weather  where  his  printing 
establishment  is  situated,  for  they  never  seem  to  be  able  to  get  through 
with  their  printing. 

When  the  client  is  favoured  with  a  few  prints  for  the  money  paid  (the 
productions  are  really  f rightful,  being  sad  pictures  clad  in  black,  without 
one  ray  of  light)  on  the  back  of  each  would  require  to  be  affixed  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  what  the  front  was  meant  to  represent — much  in  the  same  fashion 
as  they  used  to  do  in  the  ancient  days  of  the  drama,  before  scenery  was 
introduced,  when  they  put  up  a  placard  stating  “this  is  a  wood,”  when 
an  exterior  was  meant  to  be  represented  ;  or  “  this  is  a  room,”  when  they 
wished  to  convey  that  it  was  an  interior.  So  Joe  would  have  to  affix 
“this  is  a  dog,”  to  prevent  your  mistaking  it  for  a  cow;  or  “this  is  a 
castle,”  for  fear  of  its  being  taken  for  a  hill.  If  something  of  this  kind 
be  not  done  the  riddles  will  remain  unread  for  ever.  They  must  go 
out  as  a  series  of  conundrums — from  beginning  to  end  a  question  of 
guesswork. 

Arriving  at  a  small  town  Joe  drops  from  his  dog-cart  and  enters  the 
bar  of  the  principal  hotel,  orders  a  glass  of  biandy,  jumps  up  and  seats 
himself  on  the  counter  without  using  his  hands  (a  feat) ;  then  he  winks 
to  the  barmaid,  and  converses  with  the  landlord.  “Nice  place  this  of 
yours,  gov’ner  ;  make  a  good  photograph,  it  would.  Now  I’m  in  a 
position  this  moment  to  take  a  fine  picture  of  the  place  with  a  group  of 
the  whole  family  astanding  at  the  door,  and  it  will  cost  you  a  mere 
nothing,  just  the  price  of  the  chemicals — say  twenty-one  shillings. 
Come,  gov’ner,  is  it  done?” 

After  a  little  talk  the  thing  would  be  agreed  to.  The  negative  would 
be  taken,  and  the  transfer  process  of  twenty- one  shillings  from  the 
landlord  to  Joe  successfully  accomplished.  In  three  days  without  fail 
the  pictures  were  to  be  sent  on;  but  they  never  came,  and  the  hotel- 
keeper  curses  his  folly,  for  they  have  as  good  a  photographer  as  need  be 
in  the  village,  who  would  have  done  his  house  ample  justice  at  any 
time  for  half-a-sovereign. 

In  cases  where  the  “sell”  has  been  equal  to  a  loss  of  £10, 
inquiries  have  been  made,  and  parties  have  been  sent  to  look  up  the 
printing  establishment  in  town,  when  they  find  that  the  place  has  yet 
to  be  built,  and  consequently  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  pictures 
can  be  supplied.  Joe  can’t  go  round  the  ground  more  than  once.  He’ll 
have  to  give  in ;  he  can’t  win  the  race. 

In  small  towns  where  they  cannot  support  a  photographer  as  a  pro¬ 
fession  by  itself,  those  who  have  travelled  will  have  observed  that 
where  it  is  not  self-supporting  it  is  generally  hooked  on  to  some  other 
trade  or  profession,  or  some  other  trade  or  profession  is  hooked  on  to  it, 
such  as  “Hairdresser  and  Photographer;”  “Watchmaker  and  Pho¬ 
tographer  ;”  “Photographer  and  Billiard  Room,”  &c. 

Well,  old  David  Jones  was  in  this  position.  He  had  the  photography, 
but  it  wasn’t  enough.  He  was  looking  about  for  some  nice,  easy, 
genteel  profession  to  attach  to  photography,  so  that  he  might  manage 
to  make  a  fair  living  between  them.  Just  at  this  time  the  “acetic 
acid  cure”  turned  up,  and  David  thought  that  it  was  the  very  thing. 
“  Such  a  simple  cure,  and  such  a  benefit  to  mankind,”  said  old  David, 
his  eyes  sparkling  with  generosity  at  the  thought  of  the  good  he  would 
do  to  the  world  at  large  and  to  himself  in  particular.  So  he  entered  into 
the  acid  study,  and  after  two  nights’  hard  reading,  three  hours  each 
night,  he  considered  himself  proficient.  In  talking  to  a  friend  about  it, 
he  observed— “The  anatomy  of  the  human  frame  is  quite  unnecessary 
as  a  study  now  that  this  great  invention  is  acknowledged  ;  in  our  case 
‘Nature  asserts  herself.’  By  a  gentle  application  of  this  acid  to  the 
spine  you  will  find  that  it  acts  like  magic  or  a  telegraph  ;  for,  no  sooner 
do  you  come  to  that  part  of  the  back  connected  with  the  part  affected, 
even  although  it  were  the  big-toe  or  the  hair  of  the  head,  than  the 
patient  immediately  exclaims — ‘Yes  ;  that  is  the  place.’  Well,  all  you 
have  to  do  then  is  "to  apply  the  acid  to  this  spot  three  times  a  day  for 
three  or  four  days,  when  the  patient  will  be  perfectly  cured.” 

For  a  time  David  went  on  dreaming  of  the  day  when  “  M.D.”  would 
be  affixed  to  his  name  ;  with  an  “A”  between  it  would  have  been  very 
appropriate. 

There  was  a  little  village  about  a  mile  and  a-half  over  from  his  place 
where  a  number  of  old  women  were  laid  up  rather  ill  with  rheumatism, 
so  he  resolved  that  this  should  be  the  first  field  for  testing  the  value  of  the 
cure.  He  took  a  walk  over  one  day  and  told  them  the  good  news,  and 
arranged  to  pay  a  visit,  when  he  would  apply  the  “cure-all ;”  and,  for 
renewing  their  youth,  they  in  return  would  pay  him  half-a-crown  a  visit. 
Whether  one  visit  was  enough  I  know  not,  but  he  only  paid  one. 
Whether  he  cured  them  or  not,  he  at  least  got  some  of  them  out  of  bed. 

David  thought  that  if  acetic  acid  was  good,  glacial  acetic  acid 
must  be  better— and  besides  he  always  had  it  handy — so  this  he  used. 
After  a  series  of  rubbing  it  turned  out  to  be  a  serious  case  of  skinning 
alive.  The  pain  that  some  of  these  old  folks  endured  was  excruciating. 
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The  villagers  met  in  a  body  and  resolved  to  go  over  to  old  David’s 
place  and  get  hold  of  him  and  flay  him  alive  for  his  nearly  killing  one- 
half  the  inhabitants.  David  had  seen  the  storm  brewing  and  so  had 
departed— not  this  life,  but  from  the  town— gone  from  their  gaze  like 
a  horrible  dream,  leaving  the  acid  cure  and  revenge  to  die  out.  Thus 
David  became  a  rank  outsider. 

I  will  just  close  these  papers  with  a  short  sketch  of  Wandering  Willie. 
The  word  ‘  ‘  wandering ”  appertains  more  to  his  head  than  to  his  legs  ; 
he  didn’t  walk  more  than  he  could  help.  A  fine  photographer  (in 
theory)  was  Willie,  but  in  practice  his  fingers  were  all  thumbs,  so  to 
speak,  and  consequently  he  was  a  very  dirty  worker.  The  world  was 
always  using  him  badly.  It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  him  that  he 
might  have  some  hand  in  the  bad  usage  of  himself.  Willie  believed  in 
sitting  at  the  fireside,  smoking  and  waiting  on  trade,  which  didn’t 
seem  to  know  his  place  much,  as  it  always  passed  the  door.  His  place 
was  dirty  and  untidy.  His  cases  were  filthy  and  greasy ;  and  if  you  had 
been  able  to  see  through  the  glass  of  them,  however  dimly,  then  you 
would  only  have  seen  samples  of  some  one  else’s  taking. 

Willie’s  customers  were  the  most  fastidious  in  the  world,  and  they 
were  never  pleased.  Suppose  a  picture  was  so  perfect  that  it  had  only 
three  or  four  spots  on  the  face,  with  only  a  black  mark  on  the  back  of 
the  card,  they  would  object  to  it,  and  say  in  their  usual  impertinent 
way  that  it  wasrft  “nicely  finished,”  Trade  did  not  increase. 

He  ekes  out  his  existence  by  failing  now  and  then,  and  paying  nothing 
in  the  pound.  He  finds  this  a  far  safer  plan  than  offering  a  composition. 
He  says — “  Having  nothing  to  fight  about  they  give  you  a  discharge  at 
once.  If  you  offered  them  ten  shillings  in  the  pound  there  would  be  no 
end  of  a  row.  ” 

He  is  great  in  the  law,  is  Willie.  Nothing  pleases  him  more  than  a 
case  in  the  small  debt  court.  He  would  go  fishing  with  salmon  roe 
against  the  law  just  for  the  sake  of  being  taken — so  that  he  would  have 
the  chance  of  letting  the  judge  have  a  bit  of  his  mind  about  the  inequality 
of  the  laws,  for  which  speech  he  would  have  to  pay  forty  shillings.  Even 
this  did  not  increase  his  trade.  So  he  sits  smoking  and  waiting — too  old 
to  learn  anything ;  and  so  his  chance  of  being  amongst  the  first  in  the 
race  is  a  dream. 

And  thus  we  leave  them.  The  lesson  to  be  learnt  is  like  our  trade — 
a  negative  one,  and  there  is  profit  even  in  that  when  well  used.  He  who 
treads  in  like  footpath  will  never  reach  success.  Go  thou  and  don't  do 
likewise.  Makk  Oute. 


AMERICAN  METHOD  OF  PRODUCING  ENLARGEMENTS, 
TRANSPARENCIES,  AND  COPYING. 

Fp.om  a  statement  in  a  recent  letter  of  a  European  correspondent  I 
infer  that  European  photographers  are  desirous  of  learning  all  they  can 
of  the  American  methods  of  enlargements,  making  transparencies, 
and  copying.  I  shall,  therefore,  devote  this  communication  to  these 
subjects. 

As  to  the  apparatus  used,  I  may  state  that  Woodward’s  reflecting 
solar  camera  and  Schrive’s  direct  solar  camera  are  the  most  generally 
used  in  this  country,  although  many  photographers  have  contrivances 
of  their  own,  not  better  than  (perhaps  not  so  good  as)  those  named, 
with  which  they  have  become  perfectly  satisfied  from  practice.  The 
two  mentioned  are  patented  articles,  and  with  them  the  purchaser 
receives  full  instructions  for  using  them ;  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  occupy  your  columns  farther  in  regard  to  them. 

In  the  multitude  of  inventions  it  is  sometimes  wise  and  profitable  to 
go  back  to  first  principles  and  look  into  a  matter  from  the  starting- 
point  ;  for  we  often  see,  in  all  classes  of  employment,  old  things  brought 
out  as  new,  to  the  advantage  of  the  community.  In  doing  so  now  I 
shall  be  very  brief  as  to  the  initial  step  towards  enlargements;  but  on 
the  second  step  I  desire  to  amplify  more,  as  the  present  methods 
are  based,  more  or  less,  upon  that,  and  to  my  mind,  having  had 
practical  experience  with  them  all,  have  nothing  in  them  superior.  I 
was,  undoubtedly,  the  very  first  to  construct  a  box — camera,  if  you 
please — for  the  purpose  of  making  life-size  photographs.  Before  the 
collodion  negative  process  had  assumed  any  importance  in  photography 

I  constructed  the  first  instrument ;  but  it  remained  for  eighteen 
months  or  more  upon  Mr.  Anthony’s  shelves  before  any  photographer 
was  bold  enough  to  oi’der  a  duplicate  for  use.  It  was  left  for  Mr.  C.  D. 
Fredericks  to  introduce  it,  and,  until  Mr.  Woodward’s  solar  camera 
was  announced,  occupied  the  field — the  superiority  of  the  latter  in 
rapidity  of  action  and  more  perfect  detail  being  beyond  question.  It 
v.  as  not,  however,  the  only  method  employed  previous  to  the  introduc- 

I I  >n  of  Mr.  Woodward’s  invention.  A  solitary  young  operator  at  the 
West  conceived  and  executed  the  second  step  in  this  march  of  improve¬ 
ment.  It  may  bo  adopted  with  perfect  safety,  and  with  the  assurance 
of  ns  good  results  as  by  any  other  method,  provided  the  instructions  are 
implicitly  followed.  It  is  one  of  those  American  methods  which  have 


not  received  the  consideration  due  to  it.  As  good  life-size  pictures 
have  been  made  with  it  as  by  the  Edwards’  (or  any  other)  process.  I 
will  now  describe  the  whole  method  : — 

The  Operating  Room  is  to  be  a  large,  square  room,  with  its  windows 
facing  to  the  south.  Partition  off  one  window  (see  fig.  1),  W  W, 
nearest  to  the  wall,  the  entire  depth  of  the  room,  This  division, 
A  A,  ought  to  measure  from  the  wall  to  the  partition  about  six  feet, 


FIG.  1. 


and  from  the  window  to  the  opposite  wall  twenty  feet  or  more.  Next, 
another  division,  DD,  has  to  be  made  inside  the  first,  about  two  and 
a-lialf  feet  from  the  window,  and  into  this  a  square  opening,  twenty- 
four  inches  each  way,  has  to  be  cut,  into  which  a  double  or  sliding 
box  E  is  to  be  fitted. »  This  box  rests  on  the  shelf  N,  fastened 
between  the  window  and  partition  D,  on  which  shelf  stands  also  the 

FIG.  2. 


support  for  the  negative  picture,  1,  and  the  ground  glass  2.  Inside 
the  sliding  box  the  tube  (objective)  F  is  fastened.  Outside  of  the 
window  is  another  support,  M,  upon  which  the  reflector  with  its  stand, 
L,  is  placed.  I  and  K  are  two  doors,  the  objects  of  which  will  be 
explained  hereafter.  G  is  the  board  or  tablet  for  the  sensitive  paper, 
with  its  stand  H,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  and  moved  to  any 
distance  from  the  camera  at  pleasure.  T  is  a  table  for  exciting  and 
developing ;  S  a  shelf  for  solution,  bottles,  and  glasses  ;  and  3  3  are 
yellow  glass  shades  behind  which  to  set  the  lamps.  The  room  BB  has 
to  be  provided  with  conveniences  for  washing  and  fixing,  and  the 
windows  with  yellow  curtains. 

The  Reflector,  L,  should  be  silvered  glass,  as  the  common  looking- 
glass  soon  becomes  worthless  from  the  action  of  the  sun.  From  twenty- 
four  to  thirty  inches  diameter  will  be  found  sufficient  size  for  the 
reflector,  which  is  so  fastened  that  it  can  be  moved  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  inclined  to  any  angle.  Round  or  octagon  will  be  found 
more  convenient  than  the  square  form.  Raising  or  lowering  the  re¬ 
flector  is  not  necessary,  as  its  centre  should  always  be  on  a  line  with 
the  centre  of  the  camera. 

The  Camera. — One  ordinary  double  achromatic,  full-size  objective 
will  be  found  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  But  the  fastidious 
operator  would  soon  find  out  that  a  great  number  of  his  enlargements 
will  be  sadly  deficient  in  sharpness  at  the  margins,  straightness  of  lines, 
clearness  of  tones,  and  equality  of  photogenic  action  on  the  surface  of 
his  paper.  Now,  to  avoid  these  defects,  tubes  with  lenses  of  different 
focal  length  and  of  various  dimensions  must  be  used,  and  the  laws 
regulating  the  selection  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  by  which  the 
photographic  landscape  artist  is  guided  in  the  choice  of  his  lenses.  The 
case  is  only  a  reversed  one  in  so  far  as  in  the  present  instance  the 
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tablet  takes  tlie  place  of  the  horizon,  and  the  negative  picture  the 
place  of  the  ground  glass  in  the  camera  box. 

The  Board  to  be  used  for  exciting  the  iodised  paper  upon,  and  for 
developing,  ought  to  be  about  half-an-inch  smaller  than  the  paper,  so 
that  the  latter,  when  laid  upon  it,  will  overlap  and  prevent  the  solu¬ 
tion  or  brush  from  soiling  the  board.  The  paper  has  to  be  fastened  to 
the  board  at  the  upper  right-hand  corner  with  one  of  the  black  pins,  or 
with  one  of  the  patent  wooden  clothes  pins— to  use  which  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  glue  a  strip  of  pasteboard  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  board,  making 
it  overlap  one  inch,  when  it  will  be  found  easy  to  apply  the  wooden  clip. 

Tablets. — -For  fastening  the  sensitive  paper  to  the  tablet  the  black 
pins  will  have  to  be  used,  and  for  this  purpose  the  tablet  should  be 
made  of  such  material  as  will  permit  the  pins  to  be  stuck  in  easily, 
without  making  them  bend  or  tear  the  paper.  Pine  board  covered  with 
felt  is  about  the  best. 

Tumblers ,  &c. — Two  small  glass  tumblers,  perfectly  smooth  inside 
and  out,  so  as  to  be  easily  cleaned— -one  for  the  sensitive  solution  and 
one  for  the  developer — are  to  be  provided;  also,  Buckle’s  brushes,  one 
four-ounce  bottle  for  the  aceto-nitrate  of  silver,  one  for  gallic  acid 
solution  of  eight  ounces,  and  one  for  distilled  water.  A  two-ounce 
graduated  glass,  a  box  of  black  japanned  pins,  and  a  small  lamp  with 
slides  to  regulate  the  amount  of  light  will  also  be  necessary. 

The  Paper.—  The  selection  of  the  paper  is  not  half  so  important  in 
this  process  as  it  is  for  the  ordinary  printing  process.  Almost  any 
kind  of  paper  can  be  made  to  answer,  provided  it  has  sizing  and  body 
enough  to  bear  the  repeated  washings  and  necessary  handling.  What¬ 
man’s  drawing-paper  has  generally  proved  to  be  the  best. 

Chemicals. — To  operate  successfully  these  must  be  perfectly  pure. 
Crystallised  nitrate  of  silver  free  from  the  smell  of  nitric  acid,  and  the 
cork  showing  no  traces  of  the  fumes  of  that  acid,  which  is  often  the 
case  ;  iodide  of  potassium  (crystals  lai'ge,  white,  and  perfectly  dry) ; 
gallic  acid  (crystals  should  be  white)  ;  and  glacial  acetic  acid  (the  purity 
of  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance).  Nearly  all  glacial  acetic  acid 
sold  by  druggists  forms  a  precipitate  on  being  mixed  with  silver  solu¬ 
tion,  which,  of  course,  reduces  the  quantity  of  silver  in  the  solution, 
and  makes  its  strength  uncertain.  The  gum  tragacanth  must  be  linelv 
pulverised. 

Formulae  for  the  Solutions. 

The  Iodising  Solution. — To  make  three  ounces  of  this,  take  fifty 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  dissolve  in  two  ounces  of  distilled 
-  water  ;  then  add  fifty  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  stir  up  until 
all  is  dissolved.  Let  it  subside,  and  wash  the  precipitate  in  three  or 
’  four  waters,  then  redissolve  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  water, 
adding  the  iodide  and  water  until  you  have  three  ounces  of  clear 
solution,  being  very  careful  to  avoid  an  excess  of  the  iodide,  which  may 
be  done  by  leaving  the  solution  slightly  turbid  and  filtering.  Now 
take  a  perfectly  dry  and  clean  bottle,  into  which  put  ten  grains  of  the 
gum  tragacanth,  and  then  filter  the  solution  into  it.  When  filtered, 
cork  the  bottle  and  shake  it  up  until  the  gum  is  all  dissolved,  then  let 
it  stand  twenty-four  hours  ;  or,  a  few  ounces  of  iodising  solution  may 
be  prepared,  and  a  small  quantity  of  gum  added,  giving  sufficient 
time  for  the  gum  to  dissolve,  when  it  will  form  a  thick  mucilage,  which 
will  be  more  convenient  for  mixing  the  iodising  solution  when  wanted. 
In  this  way  it  will  be  easy  to  make  it  just  of  the  proper  thickness  (as  it 
should  be  like  oil),  and  then  it  can  be  used  immediately  after  mixing. 

The  Aceto- Nitrate  of  Silver  Solution. — Dissolve  two  drachms  of  crys¬ 
tallised  nitrate  of  silver  in  two  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  add  five 
fluid  drachms  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  Let  this  stand  for  half-an-hour, 
and  then  add  two  more  ounces  of  distilled  water.  It  is  better  not  to 
mix  more  than  four  ounces  at  a  time,  as  it  seems  to  work  better  when 
fresh  made.  Filter  before  use. 

Gallic  Acid  Solution. — Put  half-an-ounce  of  gallic  acid  into  an  eight- 
ounce  bottle,  and  fill  it  up  to  the  cork  with  distilled  water ;  after 
repeated  shakings  allow  it  to  settle,  when  the  clear  liquid  will  be 
found  sufficiently  saturated.  When  a  day’s  work  is  done  refill  the 
bottle  to  the  cork  with  water,  shake  it  up  well,  and  set  it  away  for 
another  day’s  use.  Always  keep  an  excess  of  crystals  of  gallic  acid  in 
the  bottle.  Keep  these  solutions  in  the  dark.  If  the  last  becomes 
discoloured  throw  it  away. 

The  Fixing  Solution  is  one  pound  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  one 
gallon  of  water.  This  will  require  filtering  from  time  to  time. 

Manipulations. 

Iodising  the  Paper.  —  This  can  be  done  by  daylight,  but  strong  light 
should  be  avoided,  as  the  iodised  paper  is  sufficiently  sensitive  to  light 
to  prevent  good  results  in  the  finished  picture.  Take  a  clean  board  (to 
be  used  for  this  purpose  alone),  fasten  your  paper  to  its  upper  right- 
hand  corner  ;  pour  your  solution  into  one  of  the  clean  tumblers  ;  dip  a 
Buckle’s  brush  into  it,  and  brush  the  solution  evenly  and  systematically 
(not  at  random)  over  your  paper.  After  thus  brushing  over  the 
required  number  of  sheets  (if  not  more  than  six)  take  the  first  and 
immerse  it  in  clean  water  ;  then  iodise  another  sheet,  and  then  immerse 
the  second  sheet  in  the  same  water  with  the  first,  and  so  on.  The 
paper  should  not  be  immersed  until  all  surface  moisture  has  disappeared. 
This  washing  of  the  iodised  paper  has  to  be  continued  several  hours, 
and  the  water  changed  four  or  five  times.  The  paper  can  then  be  hung 
up  to  dry  by  fastening  it  with  the  wooden  clips  to  a  string  stretched 


across  the  room.  After  drying  preserve  the  paper  shielded  from 
dampness  and  dust.  Its  colour  will  be  a  pale  straw  yellow. 

Exposing  the  Paper. — This  is  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  ’the 
most  difficult,  part  of  the  process.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  convey  in 
words  all  that  has  to  be  attended  to,  and  all  the  various  shifts  which 
suggest  themselves  while  operating,  so  as  always  to  get  the  desired 
effect  under  all  the  varying  circumstances  of  light,  temperature,  ksensi- 
tiveness  of  paper,  and  intensity  of  negative.  Operating  with  the  sun  s 
disc  is  the  most  pleasant,  though  not  perhaps  the  most  convenient,  as 
in  this  case  you  have  to  follow  the  course  of  the  sun  with  your  reflector. 
The  reflected  sun’s  image  will  be  seen  to  travel  downwards  on  the 
paper  in  the  forenoon  and  upwards  in  the  afternoon.  Knowing  this, 
it  is  easy  to  arrange  the  reflector  so  that  the  sun’s  disc  will  be  just 
where  it  is  wanted  at  the  time  the  paper  has  been  excited  and  pinned 
up.  As  soon  as  the  ground  glass  is  placed  in  front  of  the  negative  the 
light  will  seem  to  be  evenly  diffused  over  the  whole  sheet  of  paper,  still 
the  action  will  be  more  energetic  over  the  disc  than  around  it  ;  there¬ 
fore,  when  an  even  action  over  the  whole  surface  is  desired,  the  sun’s 
disc  should  be  made  to  cover  the  whole  sheet  of  paper.  Each  lens  or 
combination  of  lenses  forms  a  differently-sized  image  of  the  sun, 
according  to  its  diameter  and  length  of  focus.  For  this  reason  the  size 
of  the  negative  has  to  be  adapted  to  the  diameter  of  the  lens  ;  in  other 
words,  for  each  particular  camera  the  size  of  the  negative  will  have  to 
be  varied  so  as  to  come  within  the  range  of  the  sun's  disc.  Now,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  smaller  the  diaphragm  used  the  smaller 
will  the  disc  be.  For  general  purposes,  throwing  the  strongest  light  on 
the  most  intense  part  of  the  negative,  or  right  on  its  centre,  will  be 
found  sufficient,  and  by  using  a  diaphragm  proportional  to  the  strength 
of  light  and  transparency  of  the  negative  the  resulting  picture  will  be 
perfect  euough  for  the  hand  of  the  painter.  It  is  true  that  in  developing 
something  might  be  done  to  equalise  the  image  by  lengthening  the  de¬ 
velopment  outside  the  action  of  the  sun’s  disc ;  but  this  will  not  be  found 
to  do  much  good,  as  difference  of  action  during  exposure  always  produces 
difference  of  tone  in  the  finished  photograph.  After  having  fastened 
the  negative  in  its  place,  arranged  the  reflector,  and  replaced  the  ground 
glass,  it  is  next  necessary  to  adjust  the  exposure-board  or  tablet  at  the 
proper  distance  for  the  enlargement  intended.  This  is  done  after 
entering  the  dark  room  through  the  door  I  (see  figs.  1  and  2),  and  by 
moving  both  the  lens  and  the  tablet  (the  first  by  means  of  the  sliding 
box)  to  different  distances  from  the  negative.  A  little  practice  will 
soon  show  how  to  do  it  quickly  and  without  much  guessing.  The 
excited  paper  will  have  to  be  placed  just  so  that  the  transmitted  image 
will  fall  on  its  centre.  To  do  this  it  i3  best  to  use  a  sheet  of  plain  white 
paper  of  the  exact  size  of  the  iodised  sheet,  on  which  to  adjust  the 
size  and  focus,  and  so  as  to  be  able  to  pin  the  excited  paper  exactly  in 
the  same  place.  Raise  or  lower  the  tablet,  and  move  it  to  the  right,  so 
as  always  to  have  the  upper  left-hand  corner  (whatever  the  size  of  the 
sheet)  correspond  with  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  tablet ;  in  this 
way  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  miss  the  exact  place.  After 
having  gone  through  the  above  arrangements  take  a  sheet  of  iodised 
paper  and  wet  it  evenly,  by  means  of  a  Buckle’s  brush,  with  the 
following  solution  : — 

Distilled  water .  1  ounce. 

Aceto-nitrate  of  silver  . 2  drachms. 

Gallic  acid  solution .  2  ,, 

As  soon  as  the  sheet  is  evenly  wetted  all  over  pin  it  on  the  tablet.  Take 
the  lamp  (which  was  used  for  exciting  behind  a  yellow  glass  screen), 
and  set  it  on  a  shelf  near  the  door,  reducing  the  flame  to  the  smallest 
possible  size  ;  then  take  the  cap  off  the  lens  and  watch  the  progress  of 
the  light’s  action.  After  a  few  minutes  replace  the  cap  and  look  at  the 
paper  by  the  light  of  the  lamp.  Practice  alone  will  teach  the  operator 
when  to  stop  the  action  of  the  light,  as  much  depends  upon  the  quality 
of  the  negative.  Being  able  to  ■watch  the  progressive  action  of  light  in 
this  manner  of  operating  enables  us  to  make  a  good  copy  from  almost 
any  kind  of  negative,  from  the  faintest  in  intensity  to  the  most  opaque. 
As  soon  as  the  light’s  action  is  considered  sufficient  remove  the  paper, 
and  wash  it  over  with  gallic  acid  solution.  If  the  light’s  actiou  has 
been  rather  weak  it  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  add  a  little  aceto- 
nitrate  of  silver  to  the  gallic  acid.  The  picture  should  not  be  brought 
out  too  much  by  the  light ;  as  a  general  rule  the  gallic  acid  should  have, 
at  least,  from  five  to  ten  minutes  to  act  before  the  picture  is  developed 
in  all  its  details.  If  the  gallic  acid  has  to  act  much  longer  the  whites 
w’ill  generally  lose  their  brilliancy  and  become  grey;  and  if  it  acts  in 
less  time  the  picture  is  apt  to  turn  red  in  the  hyposulphite  bath.  The 
paper  must  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry  during  exposure  or  development. 
Should  the  light  be  so  weak  or  the  negative  so  intense  as  to  prolong  the 
exposure  to  dryness  it  will  be  prudent  to  give  the  paper  another  washing 
with  the  exciting  solution — of  course  without  removing  it  from  the 
tablet.  After  development  the  picture  has  to  be  washed  iu  the  dark 
with  water  to  remove  all  the  gallic  acid,  and  then  dipped  into  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  solution  until  all  the  yellow  iodide  is  dissolved  out  of 
the  paper;  this  will  generally  take  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes.  The 
impression  has  then  to  be  washed  with  the  same  care  bestowed  on  ordi¬ 
nary  prints  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  .soda.  The  picture  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  fixed  after  the  gallic  acid  has  been  washed  out  with  water.  En¬ 
largements  can  also  be  made  with  this  instrument  by  the  ammonia  - 
nitrate  of  silver  process ;  of  course  it  occupies  longer  time. 
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To  make  enlargements  on  oiled  canvas  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  first 
coat  the  canvas  with  a  saturated  solution  of  gum  dammar  in  equal  parts 
of  alcohol  (95°)  and  sulphuric  ether.  For  the  ammonio-nitrate  process 
this  solution  can  be  salted.  What  can  the  photographer  require 
more  than  a  method  that  will  yield  all  the  sharpness,  detail,  and  softness 
that  the  same  negative  would  give  by  superposition? — requirements 
accomplished  by  this.  Those  who  favour  the  condensing  lens  can  readily 
add  it  to  the  system,  provided  they  can  procure  the  assent  of  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward  where  his  patent  exists.  When  the  negative  is  too  intense  to  print 
within  reasonable  time  it  is  best  to  print  a  transparency  from  it,  and 
from  this  transparency  make  a  new  negative  of  the  right  intensity. 
These  transparencies  and  negatives  may  be  made  by  the  mechanical 
system  above  described.  The  following  formulae  may  be  used  for  trans¬ 
parencies  : — Collodion : — Alcohol  (95°)  and  ether,  each  four  ounces ;  iodide 
of  potassium,  sixteen  grains ;  iodide  of  magnesium,  twenty  grains ; 
bromide  of  cadmium,  twenty  grains  ;  pyroxyline,  twenty-eight  grains. 
Sensitive  Bath:— The  ordinary  forty-grain  solution.  The  Developer 
Three  grains  pyrogallic  acid  to  the  ounce  of  water,  one  grain  citric  acid, 
and  acetic  acid  eighty  grains,  H.  H.  Shelling. 


ContempontTn  jprcss. 

VENUS  IN  PETTICOATS. 

[Morning  Advertiser.] 

“It's  alia  muddle!”  is  the  verdict  of  one  of  Dickens’s  characters  as 
he  give3  up  the  riddle  of  life.  It  was  too  hard  for  him  to  guess.  As 
presented  to  him  in  this  England  of  ours,  with  its  arbitrary  social  dis¬ 
tinctions,  its  whited-sepulchre  morals,  and  its  general  unsatisfactorili- 
ness,  it  fairly  baffled  his  comprehension.  He  could  not  pronounce  it 
right  or  wrong.  He  could  not  even  tell  where  the  right  of  it  ended  and 
the  wrong  began,  if  there  was  any  right  or  was  any  wrong,  and,  throw- 
in"  it  up  in  despair,  he  simply  expressed  his  conviction  that  “it’s  all  a 
muddle.”  Unfortunately,  things  are  constantly  taking  a  shape  which 
compels  us  to  endorse  this  decision,  and  never  more  distinctly  than 
when  we  have  to  record  the  proceedings  of  that  mysterious  institution, 
the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice.  What  this  society  is  we  have 
not  the  faintest  idea.  The  name  is  constantly  cropping  up,  as  might 
that  of  Fehm  Gericht  in  the  middle  ages,  and  metaphorically  we  see  its 
dagger  quivering  in  somebody’s  tree  as  an  indication  of  their  having 
suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  society’s  secret  operations.  But  it  seems 
to  us  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  dagger  is  capriciously  used  ;  and 
even  in  the  tenth  it  is  often  a  question  whether  action  has  been  taken 
with  any  beneficial  result  other  than  that  of  endeavouring  to  establish 
raison  d'etre  for  the  society’s  existence. 

One  of  the  historical  acts  of  the  society  is  known  as  the  Canova  Venus 
case.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  this  famous  work  of  art — the  glory  of 
the  gallery  which  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  it,  and  one  of  the  most 
treasured  objects  even  among  those  compelled  to  content  themselves 
with  copies  of  the  superb  original.  The  popularity  of  this  work  natu¬ 
rally  leads  to  the  production  of  innumerable  copies  of  it ;  and  some 
years  ago  it  was  the  main  attraction  of  the  Italian  image- vendor’s  stock. 
In  due  time  it  attracted  the  attention  of  one  of  the  officers  of  this  ter¬ 
rible  society,  or  perhaps  jarred  upon  the  moral  susceptibilities  of  some 
police-constable,  and,  as  the  result,  a  peripatetic  vendor  of  plaster  casts 
was  summoned  before  a  metropolitan  magistrate  under  Lord  Campbell’s 
Act.  Of  course  it  was  explained  to  the  worthy  stipendiary  that  the 
statuettes  vended  were  simply  reductions  of  a  world-famous  work  of  art. 
The  argument  had  its  weight  with  the  worthy  magistrate.  Much  as  he 
was  inclined  to  take  the  police  view  of  art,  he  could  not  utterly  ignore 
the  claims  of  culture  and  aesthetics  ;  that  would  have  been  to  have  made 
himself  too  supremely  ridiculous.  Under  the  circumstances,  he  saw  his 
way  to  a  middle  course — always  dangerous,  and  in  this  instance  fatal. 
He  admitted  the  force  of  the  argument  that  what  was  pure  art  in  a  gal¬ 
lery  did  not  become  indecency  simply  by  being  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
streets,  but  he  thought  some  concession  should  be  made  to  prudery ; 
and  so,  while  acquitting  the  vendor,  recommended  him  in  future  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  Venus  in  a  paper  petticoat !  Of  course  the  hint  was  taken. 
Society  had  its  laugh  at  Midas  ;  and  the  image-men  all  over  London  went 
about  with  the  Venus  in  petticoats,  which  attracted  and  so  promoted  a 
brisk  trade. 

This  was  ridiculous  enough;  but  something  worse  has  just  happened. 
The  society,  which  appears  to  be  powerless  to  deal  with  questions  of 
public  morality  in  any  general  and  effective  manner,  recently  pounced 
upon  an  individual — a  single  individual  out  of  many  hundreds — for 
selling  portraits  of  popular  actresses  in  the  garb  in  which,  under  the 
special  license  and  sanction  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  they  appear 
nightly  on  the  public  stage  !  This  is  so  incredible  that  we  must  give  a 
bare  outline  of  the  facts.  The  victim  was  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Cockspur- 
strcct,  a  highly-respectable  tradesman,  and  he  was  summoned  merely 
for  exposing  for  sale  the  productions  of  some  of  the  best-known  photo¬ 
graphers  in  London.  Similar  works  have  been  on  view  in  the  windows 
of  every  shop  devoted  to  the  sale  of  such  articles  from  Cheapside  to 
Hammersmith,  from  Hampstead  to  Sydenham.  That  some  of  these 
portraits  are  free  in  handling,  offensive  in  pose,  and  scant  as  to  drapery 


is  freely  admitted  ;  but  all  these  objections  apply  with  a  hundredfold 
increased  force  to  “  the  living  beauties  ripe  and  real”  who  exhibit 
themselves  nightly  as  photographed,  under  the  special  sanction  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  who,  in  that  behalf,  is  the  arbiter  of  public  morality. 
We  have  ourselves  again  and  again  protested  against  these  exhibitions  on 
the  public  stage  and  their  reproduction  by  photography  ;  but  private 
judgment  must  bow  to  the  public  standard  in  such  matters,  and  if  the 
Lord  Chamberlain’s  imprimatur  is  not  final  and  conclusive,  why  does  he 
exist?  It  is  an  impertinence  even  to  question  the  decisions  of  an  officer 
charged  with  the  momentous  duties  entrusted  to  Lord  Sydney,  who 
exercises  the  functions  of  censor  in  behalf  of  Church  and  State.  Now, 
if  these  functions  are  fitly  discharged,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  what 
is  seen  on  the  stage,  then  there  can  be  no  objection  to  its  reproduction 
in  the  shop-windows.  If,  on  the  other  haud,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  is 
at  fault,  and  distinctly  fosters  that  which  is  reprehensible,  the  duty  of 
the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice — if  it  is  true  to  its  pretensions — 
is  clearly  to  take  action  against  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  to  compel 
him  to  act  in  the  interests  of  public  morality.  This  singling  out  one 
dealer  in  portraits  publicly  sold  by  hundreds  of  other  dealers,  and  pub¬ 
lished  not  in  a  secret  and  covert  fashion,  but  openly,  and  with  the  names 
of  the  artists  attached,  savours  either  of  injustice  or  malice.  The 
society  is  doing  too  little  or  too  much.  If  the  system  is  bail — and 
we  admit  that  it  is — then  it  should  be  attacked  in  some  broad,  compre¬ 
hensive,  and  satisfactory  manner,  not  in  the  peddling  form  of  sending 
a  spy  to  entrap  one  vendor  out  of  many  to  his  possible  ruin. 

The  magistrate,  we  suppose,  felt  himself  powerless  to  act  in  the 
matter,  and  sent  the  ca3e  for  trial,  when  Mr.  Thompson  unfortunately 
pleaded  guilty  to  save  himself  trouble.  He  was  formally  bound  over 
to  appear  if  called  upon,  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  admitting  the  difficulty  of 
inflicting  a  sentence  on  the  seller  of  photographs  to  be  found  in  every 
shop  and  on  every  drawing-room  table  in  the  kingdom.  Thus  nothing 
definite  has  resulted  from  the  action  of  the  society,  and  the  question 
becomes — What  will  it  now  do?  Will  it  attack  in  detail  every  seller  of 
actresses’  portraits,  and  get  the  whole  of  them  bound  over  to  appear 
if  called  upon  to  answer  for  the  consequences  of  these  sales?  Will  it 
select  “a  case”  for  the  Superior  Courts,  so  that  it  may  be  determined 
more  rigorously  than  at  present  where  Lord  Campbell’s  Act  does  and 
where  it  does  not  apply  ?  Or  will  it  go  to  the  fountain-head,  and  attack 
the  source  of  the  evil,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  absurdity  of  the  position 
that  the  appearance  of  actresses  on  the  stage  in  certain  costumes,  or  the 
want  of  them,  is  legal,  but  the  sale  of  photographs  of  these  actresses  in 
these  costumes  is  illegal  ? 

No  one  would  regret  the  sweeping  away  of  this  branch  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  business,  except  those  who  find  it  only  too  profitable ;  but  it 
should  be  set  about  in  something  like  a  reasonable  and  comprehensive 
manner.  To  leave  the  cause  and  deal  with  the  effect  is  absurd,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  very  unwise  to  leave  questions  of  art  to  the  police.  Armed 
with  the  famous  act,  which  has,  we  admit,  been  productive  of  much 
good,  Colonel  Henderson’s  myrmidons  might  clear  the  National  Gallery 
of  half  its  gems,  and  condemn  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  statues  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  to  demolition  under  the  hammer.  There  is  a  broad  and 
very  distinct  line  between  art  in  its  freest  manifestations  and  that  which 
is  merely  obscene  and  depraving.  The  Venus  of  Canova  needs  no 
petticoat.  It  is  pure  as  Godiva,  when  “  she  rode  forth  clothed  on  with 
chastity.”  That  purity  would  only  be  detracted  from  by  anything  that 
should  even  hint  at  the  absence  of  it.  So  with  many  another  work 
immortal  in  its  loveliness.  But  this  may  not  be  the  police  view  of  the 
question ;  hence  it  would  never  do  to  leave  questions  of  aesthetics  to 
Scotland-yard. 

And  we  equally  object  to  accepting  the  dicta  of  the  society  which 
acts  through  its  agency.  If  in  this  instance  they  were  right  in  fact, 
they  are  wrong  in  the  line  of  action  taken  to  demonstrate  it.  If  a  raid 
against  a  certain  class  of  photographs  was  desirable — and  we  admit  it — 
the  nature  of  the  steps  taken  was  indefensible  on  any  ground  of  reason 
or  fairness.  The  proceedings  were  even  calculated  to  do  harm,  since, 
as  has  been  well  said,  “A  blunder  in  taste  which  brings  prudery  into 
derision  often  risks  bringing  actual  decency  into  contempt.”  The  in¬ 
consistencies  involved  were  at  least  sufficient,  it  might  have  been 
thought,  to  induce  the  society  to  stay  its  hand.  When  one  of  the  great 
functionaries  of  the  State  entrusted  with  the  public  morals  permits 
exhibitions  which  when  simply  depicted  are  declared  to  outrage  the 
decencies  of  life,  and  when  these  outraging  pictures  may  be  sold  with 
impunity  everywhere  except  in  a  single  shop  in  Cockspur-street,  the 
student  of  our  institutions  may  well  stand  aghast  at  the  incongruities 
they  involve.  There  is,  indeed,  only  one  thing  to  be  said — only  one 
conclusion  to  be  arrived  at.  The  verdict  must  be — “  It’s  all  a  muddle  !  ” 


©nr  ©tutorial  HD  able. 

— « — 

The  Silver  Sunbeam.  —  (Eighth  Edition.) 

New  York :  E.  and  H  T.  Anthony  and  Co.  London :  Trwbner  and  Co.  ;  and  H.- 
Greenwood,  2,  York-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C. 

Since  we  reviewed  the  previous  edition  of  this  well-known  American 
work  it  has  become  much  more  bulky.  Originally  written  by  Professor 
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Towler,  it  hag  passed  under  the  supervision  of  various  editors,  who  have, 
however,  left  Dr.  Towler’s  matter  intact,  merely  making  necessary  addi¬ 
tions  to  that  portion  of  the  contents,  except,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  a  prefix 
in  the  shape  of  a  huge  slice  from  a  former  edition  of  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes’s 
Manual.  The  new  additions  to  the  Silver  Sunbeam  comprise  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  recent  photographic  progress,  including  articles  on  emulsions, 
alkaline  development,  organic  developers,  fogging,  and  other  defects, 
together  with  a  chapter  descriptive  of  the  method  of  working  practised 
by  Mr.  T.  C.  Roche,  who  has  acquired  a  good  reputation  in  New  York. 
As  a  developer  Mr.  Roche  recommends — 

Double  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia .  4  ounces. 

Water  .  64  ,, 

Yellow  rock  candy., .  §  ounce. 

Acetic  acid .  6  ounces. 

When  the  silver  bath  becomes  disordered  from  long  using  Mr.  Roche 
advises  that  it  be  boiled,  this  being,  in  his  estimatipn,  the  quickest  and 
best  remedy.  Sufficient  ammonia  is  first  added  so  as  to  make  it  feebly 
alkaline ;  it  is  then  poured  into  an  evaporating  dish  and  placed  upon  a 
fire,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  boiling  point.  When  the  heat  begins  to  act 
on  the  bath  it  turns  pink,  dark  brown,  and  finally  black,  when  it  boils. 
Ebullition  is  continued  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  by  which  time  it  will  have 
become  clear,  the  iodides  and  organic  matter  will  have  separated,  and 
the  ether  and  alcohol  evaporated.  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  when  it  is 
filtered  and  tested.  After  the  strength  is  adjusted  sufficient  nitric  acid  is 
carefully  added  to  make  the  solution  feebly  acid.  Mr.  Roche  appears 
to  be  a  very  safe  and  practical  guide. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  Silver  Sunbeam  is  a  treasury  of  photographic 
knowledge,  for  it  contains  a  rich  fund  of  information. 

- + - 

ffttefmgs  of  Societies. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  on 
Thursday,  the  13th  inst.,-— Mr.  W.  T.  Mabley,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Messrs.  T.  A.  Griffiths,  William  Mewburn,  Joseph  Sewell,  and  Dr. 
Chas.  Goodman  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Wade  transferred  and  developed  two  carbon  prints  in  a  highly- 
successful  style.  The  members  crowded  round  him  and  exhibited  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  manipulations.  He  also  exhibited  several 
specimens  of  pigment  printing,  showing  the  different  surfaces  obtainable, 
from  dead  matt  to  the  highest  possible  glaze. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  the  lantern  room  to  witness  the 
exhibition  of  pictures.  The  lanterns  were  supplied  with  oxygen  from 
Mr.  Noton’s  apparatus  for  making  the  gas  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
being  consumed. 

At  the  close  of  the  lantern  exhibition  the  Secretary  exhibited  a  sciop- 
ticon,  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  the  patentee.  This  instrument 
was  first  tried  at  the  same  distance  from  the  screen  as  the  oxyhydrogen 
lantern,  and  with  a  very  satisfactory  result,  the  pictures  being  uncom¬ 
monly  well  illuminated,  while  the  instrument  itself  excited  the  greatest 
interest. 

The  meeting,  which  was  numerously  attended,  was  adjourned  at  a 
later  hour  than  usual. 

— + — 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  VIENNA. 

The  meetings  of  this  Society,  which  had  been  suspended  in  April  last 
in  order  that  the  members  might  give  themselves  without  reserve  to 
the  furthering  of  the  great  world  show  by  which  the  year  in  Austria 
has  been  distinguished,  were  resumed  on  the  7th  uit.  Dr.  G.  Hornig 
occupied  the  chair,  and  in  his  opening  remarks  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  active  part  which  the  members  would  take  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  series  of  meetings,  and  the  zeal  with  which  they  would  co¬ 
operate  with  each  other,  would  help  to  bring  rich  fruit  to  them  all,  and 
in  some  measure  compensate  for  the  long  suspension  of  life  which  the 
Society  had  undergone. 

Naturally  the  conversation  tended  somewhat  towards  what  had  been 
seen  and  done  at  the  Exhibition,  and 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  (Herr  Luckhardt,  whose  photographs 
are  such  exquisite  productions)  said  that  he  regretted  that  his  brethren 
had  not  paid  closer  attention  to  some  apparatus  which  had  been  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Dr.  Stein,  of  Frankfort-on-Maine.  That  these  things  were 
overlooked  was  due,  in  some  degree,  to  their  being  mixed  up  with  every 
conceivable  kind  of  surgical  instruments,  instead  of  being  distinctly 
marked  off  by  themselves.  The  jury,  however,  had  seen  them,  and 
awarded  them  a  medal.  He  particularly  wished  to  draw  attention  to  a 
piece  of  apparatus  called  in  the  catalogue  a  “heliopictor,”  which  was  an 
automatic  contrivance  for  taking  pictures  without  a  dark  chamber.  It 


was  of  such  simple  combination,  and  calculated  to  save  not  merely  tent 
and  baths,  but  to  enable  the  artist  to  work  cleaner,  that  he  earnestly 
commended  it  to  his  brethren,  particularly  those  who  had  much  outside 
work  to  do.  Further  :  Dr.  Stein  had,  by  a  skilful  modification  which 
he  had  adapted  to  the  ordinary  camera,  enabled  it  to  be  employed  for 
taking  pictures  of  pathological  phenomena  in  the  bodies  of  men  and 
animals.  One  form  of  this  apparatus  was  called  a  “  photo-otoskop,” 
and  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  “  heliopictor.”  A  small  ear-funnel 
of  hard  gutta-percha  is  fitted  with  a  peculiar  lighting  apparatus, 
whereby  the  interior  of  the  ear  becomes  illuminated,  and  the  reflection 
of  its  forms  passed  out  through  a  small  hole  in  the  illuminating 
mirror  on  to  the  sensitive  plate.  It  would  be  impossible  to  make 
thi3  clear,  however,  without  diagrams.  In  the  same  way  he  had 
constructed  an  “  urethroskop  ”  for  investigating  the  pathological  con¬ 
dition  of  the  urethra,  and  by  means  of  which  illumination  would 
be  thrown  into  the  interior  of  the  body,  and  the  condition  of  it 
photographed  at  particular  spots  ;  the  peculiarity  in  this  case  being 
that  a  magnesium  light,  concentrated  by  a  mirror,  is  used.  The 
“  photolaryngoskop  ”  was  another  adaptation  of  the  same  genus,  by 
means  ^of  which  light  could  be  thrown  into  the  throat  and  its  condition 
photographed.  Another  such  apparatus — the  opthalmoskop — was  em¬ 
ployed  for  investigating  the  condition  of  the  retina  of  the  eye.  The 
principle  of  conducting  light  tubes  and  reflecting  mirrors  was  here  laid 
aside,  and  the  direct  sunlight  or  magnesium  light  admitted  in  the 
ordinary  way ;  and  in  order  to  check  the  confusing  effect  of  the  free 
admission  of  these  rays,  before  they  were  allowed  to  enter  the  eye  to 
be  photographed  they  were  passed  through  parallel  violet  and  blue 
cobalt  glasses,  which  reflect  the  intensity  of  the  sensitive  rays  which 
fall  on  the  eye  without  much  weakening  their  force.  The  pupil  was 
kept  from  contracting  in  the  light  by  means  of  a  wash  of  belladonna, 
and  by  means  of  the  “heliopictor”  a  photograph  of  the  interior  was 
obtained. 

Several  of  the  pictures  of  anatomical  preparations,  microscopic 
objects,  &c.,  thus  done  were  laid  before  the  Society  by  Herr  Luckhardt, 
who  further  testified  from  practical  testing  to  the  handiness  and  careful 
adaptation  to  its  purpose  of  the  apparatus  of  Dr.  Stein. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Herr  F.  Fink  on  Photo- Stereoty piny,  which 
dealt  with  the  adaptation  of  photography  to  book  illustration.  It  did 
not  excite  any  discussion,  however,  and  thereafter 

The  Chairman  read  a  letter  from  a  gentlemen  in  Breslau,  giving  details 
of  a  process  for  obtaining  good  prints  from  strong  or  weak  negatives  with¬ 
out  any  retouching.  It  was  accompanied  by  some  proofs  which  excited 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  for  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  that  retouching 
often  enfeebled  the  pictures.  It  was  generally  feared,  however,  that 
this  plan  would  give  but  very  uncertain  results.  He  (the  Chairman) 
further  exhibited  some  pictures  which  were  remarkable  for  their  size, 
lighting,  and  brief  exposure.  They  consisted  of  views  of  the  statues  and 
reliefs  of  the  Maximilian  monument  at  Inspruck.  This  was  followed  by 
a  series  of  similar  presentations  from  various  men  in  sundry’  places  far 
apart.  It  is  only  interesting  to  us  here  to  know  how  enthusiastically 
“  lichtdruck  ”  is  being  taken  up  on  the  continent.  A  firm  in  Trieste  sent 
some  specimens  of  their  work  to  the  meeting,  and  we  are  constantly 
hearing  of  modifications  and  improvements  of  one  or  other  of  the  known 
processes.  In  fact,  one  of  the  presentations  at  this  meeting,  bey’ond  that 
above-mentioned,  was  some  specimens  of  Rousillon’s  modification  of  the 
Woodbury  process,  and  much  admiration  was  excited  by  the  exquisite 
fineness  of  the  graining  exhibited  therein. 

The  death  was  announced  at  the  meeting  in  appropriate  words  of 
regret  of  Herr  Paul  Pretsch — a  name  well  known  in  the  annals  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  although,  like  so  many  more  of  the  early  lights,  much  passed 
over  and  forgotten  in  recent  days.  Herr  Wothly’s  death  was  also 
alluded  to,  and  he,  if  less  celebrated,  is  also  not  unknown  to  our  readers 
as  the  originator  of  the  once  notorious  Wothlyty’pe— a  process  which  has 
now  sunk  into  such  utter  oblivion  that  we  believe  few  could  tell  offhand 
what  it  was.  There  are  many  such  things  in  the  wake  of  the  art's 
progress ;  for  it  has  chased  many  butterflies  when  its- life  was  youug,  and 
we  must  not  be  too  hard  on  those  who  were  enthusiasts  for  what  was 
often  so  valueless. 

- + - 

Comsjjoniitntc. 


On  Various  French  Modes  of  Preparing  and  Developing  Moist 
Plates,  both  Rapid  and  Slow. 

Being  now  on  the  regular  staff  of  contributors  to  the  Moniteur  de  la 
Photographic,  published  in  Paris  every  fortnight,  I  have  devoted  a  short 
series  of  articles  in  that  journal  to  the  two  new  processes  of  preparing 
wet  plates  which  will  retain  their  moisture  for  a  few  hours,  or  even 
days.  These  useful  new  methods  of  working  have  been  already  taken 
up  by  numerous  French  photographers,  both  professional  and  amateur, 
and  I  am  in  daily  receipt  of  letters  from  different  parts  of  France,  putting 
queries,  and  describing  experiences  in  reference  to  them.  Some  of  my 
correspondents  are  in  the  midst  of  failures,  whilst  others  describe  in 
glowing  terms  their  success. 
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I  cannot,  perhaps,  occupy  my  space  better  this  week  than  by  laying 
before  my  English  readers  some  specimens  of  this  correspondence, 
because  the  most  singular  apathy  still  prevails  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  with  respect  to  methods  of  working  which,  I  am  sure,  many  of 
the  photographic  fraternity  there  would  find  extremely  useful  on  trying 
occasions  ;  for  I  am  becoming  more  and  more  convinced  every  day  that 
the  common  wet  process  is  only  suitable  for  very  easy  subjects,  whilst 
dry  plates  involve  a  host  of  difficulties  and  special  troubles  which  it 
requires  a  long  apprenticeship  to  that  kind  of  work  to  surmount.  Ihe 
proof  of  this  last  assertion  will,  I  think,  be  found  in  the  very  small  per- 
centage  which  prints  from  dry  plates  still  bear  to  those  from,  wet  ones 
in  all  leading  photographic  exhibitions,  and  also  in  the  very  small  way 
which  the  dry  processes  have  yet  made  in  the  hands  of  professional 
photographers  generally.  There  must  surely  be  a  cause  for  this  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  dry  processes  themselves ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  cause  will  be  found  in  the  extremely  minute  precau¬ 
tions  necessary  in  every  stage  of  the  preparation  of  dry  plates,  in 
order  to  secure  immunity  from  dust-specks,  blisters,  wrinkling,  blurring, 
&c. ,  and  to  produce  uniformly  first-rate  work.  The  trouble  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  which  all  this  involves,  to  say  nothing  of  the  risk  and  bother  of 
packing  the  plates  up  when  prepared,  have  hitherto  proved  fatal  to  the 
general  adoption  of  the  dry  processes,  and  most  sensible  people  with 
whom  certainty  and  quality  are  indispensable  still  prefer  to  work  the 
wet  method  in  a  tent. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  common  wet  process  is  only  suitable  for 
easy  subjects,  and  it  breaks  down  entirely  in  all  those  cases  where  ex¬ 
posure  and  development  cannot  follow  quickly  on  the  preparation  of  the 
plate.  Evidently,  therefore,  we  want  a  process  intermediate  between 
the  two,  by  which  the  wrinkling,  blistering,  blurring,  dust-specks,  and 
other  troubles  of  dry  plates  may  be  avoided,  and  also  the  necessity  for 
exposing  and  developing  wet  plates  within  a  very  few  minutes  of  their 
being  collodionised  and  excited  in  the  bath.  It  is  precisely  this  inter¬ 
mediate  process  which  I  have  been  experimenting  with  for  nearly  a  year, 
and  am  now  endeavouring  to  introduce— -not  with  a  view  of  any  possible 
advantage  to  myself,  but  entirely  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  aid  others 
jn  their  work. 

As  I  have  already  said,  many  French  photographers,  both  professional 
and  amateur,  have  already  taken  these  new  methods  up,  and  I  will  now 
lay  before  my  readers  one  or  two  interesting  letters  on  this  subject  which 
I  have  lately  received  from  French  correspondents. 

The  first  shall  be  one  which  came  yesterday  morning,  November  12th, 
from  M.  Emile  Jaubert,  a  professional  landscape  photographer 
at  Marseilles.  This  gentleman  encloses  with  his  letter  a  print,  carte 
si/e,  taken,  as  stated  upon  the  back,  from  his  first  experimental  negative 
with sZoiw  moist  plates;  that  is  to  say,  prepared  with  common bromo-iodised 
collodion,  excited  in  a  common  nitrate  bath,  washed,  and  then  organified 
with  albumen  and  glycerine.  I  call  them  “  slow,”  because  they  are  not 
more  sensitive  than  ordinary  dry  plates.  This  print,  which  I  enclose  for 
our  Editors  to  see,  and  which  bears  my  correspondent’s  name  printed 
upon  the  back,  is  tolerably  good ;  but  the  negative  has  been  a  little 
under-exposed,  so  that  some  dark  foliage  in  shadow  in  the  middle-dis¬ 
tance  has  not  come  out  well.  Nevertheless,  as  a  first  attempt  at  a  new 
method,  it  has  put  its  author  into  high  spirits  and  given  him  courage 
to  persevere.  One  feature  of  it  is  the  entire  freedom  from  specks,  and 
the  beautiful  gradation  and  transparency  of  the  water — the  blue  Medi¬ 
terranean,  with  a  portion  of  wreck  just  showing  above  the  surface.  As 
a  print,  it  is  magnificent  in  colour,  and  has  a  wonderful  amount  of  glaze. 
The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  a  portion  of  his  letter : — 

“  Sin,—  In  my  quality  of  landscape  photographer  I  have  tried  your  second 
now  wet  process  (the  slow  one),  consisting  in  preserving  plates  wet  during  an 
entire  day,  described  at  page  155  of  the  Moniteur. 

“  Your  doveloper  would  not  act.  I  do  not  know  to  what  to  attribute  this. 

“  Tho  print  which  I  have  the  honour  to  send  you  was  developed  with  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron,  at  fivo  per  cent,  (about  twenty-three  grains  to  the  ounce),  and 
was  intensified,  after  being  washed,  with  pyrogallic  and  citric  acid. 

“  My  collodion  was  the  common  sort  used  for  portraits.  The  silver  bath  at 
ten  per  cent,  (forty-four  grains  per  ounce). 

“  I  left  the  plate  one  minute  in  the  bath,  and  washed  it  simply  in  two  waters, 
beforo  pouring  on  a  preservative  compound  thus : — 

Albumen . . . .  1  part. 

Glycerine . .  j 

\V  ater . . .  2  parts. 

1  ‘  1 110  exposure,  with  a  diaphragm  ono-sixth  of  an  inch,  and  a  wide-angle 
Itoss  lens  for  half-plates,  was  one  minute. 

“  l'our  hours  after  having  excited  tho  plate  I  developed  it.  The  image  came 
out  slowly,  requiring  about  two  miuutes. 


*<  I  intend,  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  to  take  the  same  view  again  with 
an  exposure  of  two  and  a-half  minutes,  or  three  at  most;  and  1  feel  certain, 
in  advance,  of  making  a  fine  negative  with  numerous  details. 

“I  thank  you  then,  sir,  with  all  my  heart,  for  your  beautiful  discovery.  It 
will  enormously  simplify  my  baggage,  thanks  to  it  and  (o  you. 

“P.S. — I  shall  shortly  try  your  other  process.  No.  1,  for  instantaneous 
views,  with  a  bath  at  eighteen  per  cent,  (eighty  grains  per  ounce).” 

A  word  or  two  now  about  this  gentleman’s  letter,  which  I  enclose  to 
our  Editors,  along  with  his  print. 

He  says  my  developer  would  not  act,  and  adds  a  note  of  interrogation. 
My  developer,  to  which  he  alludes,  was  simply  one  of  acid  pyrogallo- 
nitrate.  Perhaps  he  did  not  add  enough  of  silver  to  it,  or  perhaps  ho 
added  noue  at  all.  But  generally  this  development  is  somewhat  slow, 
and  does  not  begin  very  pluckily  ;  besides  which,  the  French  are  impa¬ 
tient.  And  here  I  would  observe  that  Mr.  It.  M.  Gordon,  who  hates  a 
quick  development,  is  sometimes  an  hour  developing  a  single  albuineu- 
prepared  dry  plateA  We  admire  beyond  everything  that  gentleman’s 
results,  but  little  think  of  the  vast  amount  of  time  and  trouble  which 
he  takes  with  his  plates  in  order  to  arrive  at  perfection  ;  and  quite 
light,  too. 

The  Ross  doublet  used  was,  I  suppose,  about  nine  inches  equivalent 
focal  length ;  thus  the  ratio  of  diameter  of  diaphragm  to  that  of  aper¬ 
ture  would  be  about  one  to  fifty.  A  wet  collodion  plate  would  therefore 
have  required,  at  this  season,  an  exposure  of  a  minute,  which  was  all 
that  my  correspondent  gave  to  a  slow  moist  plate.  It  is  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  iron  developer — such  as  Mr.  Gordon  uses  for  gum-gallic 
plates — may  have  helped  him  to  fetch  out  details.  I  have  never  yet 
tried  it  with  albumen  moist  plates,  and  the  suggestion  is  good. 

On  the  back  of  the  card,  above  the  name  of  the  artist,  is  engraved  a 
ship  in  full  sail ;  so  I  suppose  he  often  takes  photographs  of  vessels,  for 
the  owners  or  crew,  as  well  as  views  of  places.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
learn  that  a  resident  landscape  photographer  in  such  a  town  as  Mar¬ 
seilles  can  make  a  living  by  his  art. 

When  I  first  brought  out  the  moist  process,  and  sent  a  boxful  of  nega¬ 
tives  taken  by  it  to  our  Editors,  for  them  to  see,  they  made  the  sagacious 
remark  that  the  process  seemed  to  be  exactly  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  a  photographer  who  could  prepare  his  plates  in  the  morning,  expose 
them  during  the  day,  and  develope  them  at  night.  This  is  exactly  the 
case  with  our  friend  M.  Jaubert,  and  I  am  sure  he  ought  to  be  rejoiced 
at  the  means  which  he  now  has  of  dispensing  with  his  tent  and  all  the 
“  baggage”  of  the  common  wet  process. 

I  will  now  translate  some  remarks  from  the  letter  of  another  French 
photographer — M.  Econcquier,  a  civil  engineer,  who  dates  from 
Frbjus.  This  gentleman  has  gone  boldly  in  at  once  at  my  process  No.  1, 
for  preparing  rapid  or  instantaneous  moist  plates  with  a  collodion  con¬ 
taining  bromide  only,  an  eighty-grain  bath,  and  a  hygroscopic  developer. 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  case  of  my  bromised  collodion,  &c., 
from  my  agent  here,  he  says  : — 

“Notwithstanding  that  the  preservative  was  turbid  and  decomposed  (it  was 
made  with  gelatine,  glycerine,  and  carbolic  acid),  I  have  got  some  very  fine 
results  with  the  bromised  collodion. 

“  I  have  made  a  preservative  as  follows,  which  has  succeeded  very  well : — 

Dried  albumen .  10  grammes. 

Distilled  water .  250  ,, 

Glycerine  . .  60  ,, 

Carbolic  acid .  20  drops. 

“  With  this  compound  I  have  kept  a  moist  plate  four  or  five  days  without 
losing  its  sensitiveness.  It  produces  no  precipitate,  and  the  liquid,  which  is 
slightly  opalescent,  keeps  well.  Perhaps  a  little  less  albumen  might  be  better. 
The  developer  acts  very  well,  but  you  must  not  push  the  image  too  much  with 
ammonia.  The  only  difficulty  I  find  is  in  filtering  the  preservative. 

“  I  shall  recommend  the  bromised  collodion  of  M.  Sutton,  but  I  fear  to 
encounter  obstacles  on  the  part  of  photographers  generally,  who  are  people  of 
rule  and  routine. 

“In  order  to  renew  the  sensibility,  might  one  not  wash  the  film  in  the 
evening  with  warm  water,  and  apply  fresh  preservative  ?  ” 

Letters  of  this  kind  are  very  suggestive  and  instructive,  and  they 
show  very  decidedly  how  advantageous  it  is  for  us  all  to  keep  no 
secrets,  but  to  publish  freely,  for  in  return  what  we  give  we  receive  a 
hundredfold.  The  policy  of  secretiveness  may  appear  to  be  sound  and 
sensible,  but  it  is  a  losing  game  to  a  man  in  the  long  run ;  and  he  may 
be  too  cunning  by  half— to  say  nothing  of  the  miserable  effects  of 
meanness  upon  the  mind. 

Some  of  the  letters  which  I  receive,  describing  failures,  are  very 
amusing.  One  gentleman,  for  instance,  wishing  to  expose  Ms  plates  at 
once,  so  as  not  to  require  a  hygroscopic  preservative,  omitted  the  pre¬ 
servative  altogether,  and  could  get  nothing  but  fog.  My  only  reply  is— 
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read  my  articles  more  attentively;  endeavour  to  understand  the 
principles  upon  which  the  process  is  based,  instead  of  following  too 
slavishly  any  particular  formula ;  and  if  you  cannot  then  succeed,  come 
and  spend  a  week  with  me  here,  and  we  will  work  together. 

In  reference  to  a  gelatine  preservative  in  a  slightly  decomposed  state, 
and  smelling  of  putrefaction,  still  giving  good  results,  that  is  a  very 
singular  fact  which  I  have  verified  more  than  once ;  and  the  same  seems 
to  be  true  of  albumen.  I  always  filter  the  latter  solution  through  a 
piece  of  muslin.  Can  our  Editors  suggest  a  better  plan  ? 

Next  week  I  hope  to  be  able  to  publish  a  better  preservative  even 
than  albumen. 

The  last  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  French  Photographic  Society 
is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  articles  extracted  from  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Society  took  place  on  the  7th  instant,  but  its 
proceedings  have  not  yet  been  published.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
meetings,  the  members  meet  en  soiree,  every  Friday,  at  eight  o’clock. 
A  very  good  idea  this.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.  A. 

Redon,  November  13,  1873. 

— + — 

THE  GELATINO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, —For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  preparing  dry  plates 
from  a  gelatine  emulsion,  and  who  may  be  desirous  of  varnishing  the 
negatives  from  them  hot,  I  beg  to  suggest  their  previously  immersing  the 
films  for  a  short  time  in  a  weak  solution  of  tannin,  thus  rendering  them 
insoluble.  Of  course,  before  applying  the  varnish  the  plates  must  be 
rinsed  in  clean  water  and  allowed  to  dry. 

With  the  object  of  preventing  any  change  in  the  temperature  from 
affecting  the  plates  I  have  prepared  them  as  usual,  and  then  rendered  them 
insoluble  after  allowing  them  to  get  thoroughly  dry.  I  was  led  to  do 
this  from  some  films  of  my  own  preparing  having  shown  signs  of  re¬ 
turning  to  the  liquid  state.  I  have  not  found  that  there  is  any  ap¬ 
preciable  difference  between  the  soluble  and  insoluble  films  in  point  of 
rapidity. 

I  hope  to  forward  you  some  plates,  both  soluble  and  insoluble,  for 
trial,  should  you  think  it  worth  while  to  do  so.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

November  18,  1873.  Well-wisher. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Your  correspondent,  Mr.  King,  says  that  with  his  gela¬ 
tine-bromide  plates  he  gets  printing  density  by  the  use  of  my  strong 
developer  alone.  But  as  he  says  in  another  sentence  that  his  plates  are 
only ^ ‘  ‘  fairly  sensitive,”  I  can  offer  him  a  suggestion  which  may  be  of  use. 

In  my  own  gelatino-bromide  work  (which  I  have  largely  used  for 
transparencies  as  well  as  negatives)  I  have  found  great  advantage  in 
applying  the  pyro.  and  bromide  first  to  the  film  and  then  the  ammonia. 
I  was  led  to  do  this  first  in  order  to  keep  the  shadows  of  transparencies 
brilliantly  clear,  and  afterwards  found  that  it  enabled  me  to  use  less 
bromide  in  negative  work,  and  thus  get  a  picture  with  less  exposure.  It 
is  in  this  latter  direction  I  think  Mr.  King  may  find  this  suggestion  of 
use. — lam,  yours,  &c.,  H.  Stuart  Wortley. 

Rosslyn  House,  Grove  End-road,  N.  W., 

November  19,  1873. 

♦  ■ 

REACTING  QUANTITIES  FOR  SOME  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

CHEMICALS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  table  of  “reacting  quantities  for  some  photo¬ 
graphic  chemicals  ”  you  do  not  say  if  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  to  be  fused 
or  crystallised  ;  will  you  please  supply  the  omission  ?  I  find  that  the 
equation  is  not  practically  exact  with  the  chemicals  I  have. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  W.  J.  Stillman. 

8,  Altenburg  Gardens,  Clapham  Common,  S.  W., 

November  18,  1873. 

[The  quantities  are  precise  when  pure  chemicals  are  employed. 
Fused  nitrate  of  silver  is  least  likely  to  contain  traces  of  water ;  but 
the  bromides,  &c.,  should  be  carefully  freed  from  moisture  by  pressure 
between  folds  of  bibulous  paper. — Eds.] 


THE  MEDALS  AT  THE  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  the  awards  at  the  late  Exhibition — 
“Blessed  is  he  that  expecteth  nothing,”  &c.  I  am  sorry  you  did  not 
publish  the  list  of  jurors  and  awards  I  sent  you  some  months  ago;  had 
you  done  so,  in  all  probability  some  of  the  awards  might  have  fallen  into 
other  hands. 

Your  complimentary  remarks  inspire  me  with  confidence  that  my 
reputation  as  an  enameller  is  not  the  least  in  danger.  My  clients  know 


full  well  what  I  can  do  in  this  branch,  and  no  one  knows  better  than 
Mr.  Mayland  himself,  who  exhibits  in  his  show-room  >ome  of  my 
enamels  from  his  own  negatives ;  and  some  of  the  same  subjects  he 
(Mr.  Mayland)  has  shown  in  the  Exhibition. 

I  maintain  that  a  photographer  has  a  perfect  right  to  represent 
specimens  as  examples  of  his  own  enamelling  to  his  own  customers ; 
but  I  say  it  is  unfair  to  me  for  him  to  do  so  to  professional  photo¬ 
graphers. 

Can  you  inform  me  the  names  of  thejgentlemen  who  comprised  the 
Hanging  Committee?  Was  Mr.  Mayland  one  of  them  ? — I  am,  yours,  kc., 

49,  King  William-street,  London,  E.C.  A.  L.  Henderson. 

November  17,  1873. 

[The  list  of  jurors  and  awards  referred  to  by  Mr.1  Henderson^ was 
sent  to  us  several  months  ago.  We  accepted  it  merely  as  a  surmise 
that  such  and  such  gentlemen  were  likely  to  be  jurors  or  receive 
awards.  It  is  doubtless  a  coincidence,  but  the  names  we  received 
correspond  in  nearly  every  respect  with  those  who,  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  bestowed  the  awards  or  were  the  recipients  of  honours.  We 
are  unacquainted  with  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  Hanging 

Committee. — Eds.]  - 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Upon  reading  the  first  lines  in  your  article  on  Medals 
I  entirely  dissented  from  the  opinion  there  stated,  that  awarding  medals 
was  an  “ill-advised proceeding,  “  and  calculated  ”  to  have  a  detrimental 
influence  on  future  exhibitions;”  but  upon  reading  further,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  the  report  of  the  judges  selected  from  the  Photographic 
Society,  I  fully  shared  your  fears,  and  consider  that  an  expression  of 
opinion  by  the  press  in  general,  and  the  photographic  press  in  particu¬ 
lar,  was  more  satisfactory. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  medal  for  “the  best]six  enamels  has  it 
really  been  awarded  with  fairness  ?  In  your  notice  of  the  Exhibition 
you  say  : — “  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  as  in  former  years,  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  place  as  respects  the  technical  excellence  of  his  enamels.  Mr. 
Mayland,  however,  exhibits  pictures  of  the  same  class,  which,  consider¬ 
ing  the  short  period  he  has  devoted  professionally  to  this  department  of 
photography,  are  highly  creditable  to  that  gentleman.  ”  Any  one  read¬ 
ing  this  would,  of  course,  conclude  that  Mr.  Henderson  was  still  un¬ 
approached  in  this  the  highest  and  most  valuable  branch  of  our  art. 
The  medal,  however,  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Mayland,  and  those  of 
your  readers  who  have  not  visited  the  Exhibition  will  naturally  infer 
that  your  judgment  is  wrong. 

If  you  are  right — as  any  impartiaLvisitor  to  the  Exhibition  will  admit 
— then  I  contend  that  a  great  wrong  has  been  done  to  Mr.  Henderson, 
and  the  sooner  the  judgment  of  the  jurors  is  ignored  the  better. 

Upon  what  principle  has  this  medal  been  awarded  ?  As  your  remarks 
have  opened  the  subject  for  discussion,  I  hope4it  will  not  be  allowed  to 
drop  until  the  question  has  been  thoroughly  ventilated.  —  I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  A  Non-Exhibitor. 

38,  Blackett-street,  Newcastle,  November  15,  1873. 

[We  are  pleased  to  find  our  opinion  corroborated  by  the  writer  of 
the  above  communication ;  the  more  so  because  (if  we  are  not 
greatly  mistaken)  he  is  one  of  the  few  who,  from  being'  a  good 
enameller  himself,  is  able  to  arrive  at  a  sound  judgment  upon  the 
technical  merits  of  the  matter  under  discussion. — Eds.] 

— ♦- — 

“  CAMARADERIE.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  remarks  upon  medals  in  this  week’s  number, 
and  in  your  criticism  on  the  Photographic  (society  of  London,  or  rather 
on  the  action  of  its  Council,  you  fail  to  hit  the  cause  of  the  suspicions 
of  “  camaraderie ,”  to  which  you  allude. 

The  management  of  this  Society  is  vested  in  a  Council,  and  that 
Council  has  been  for  many  years  self-elected — which  means  that  any 
few  energetic  members  can  add  to  their  number  from  their  friends  and 
supporters  at  their  pleasure. 

The  laws  of  the  Society  provide  as  follows: — “The  Council  at  the 
ordinary  meeting  in  December  shall  declare  the  names  of  members  of 
the  Council  whom  they  recommend  to  retire,  and  lay  before  the  Society 
the  names  of  those  whom  they  have  selected  to  supply  their  places.” 

Now  if  the  members  generally  were  invited  to  select  and  recommend 
(instead  of  the  Council  selecting  and  recommending),  as  they  are  allowed 
to  do  in  selecting  auditors,  the  Council  would  receive  a  leaven  of  selected 
members  which  would  remove  the  cause  for  the  suspicions  to  which 
you  and  others  allude. 

There  is,  I  am  aware,  a  power  given  to  members  to  nominate  for  the 
Council ;  but  as  the  Council  have  power  to  select  and  nominate,  no  one 
can  be  nominated  by  the  members  except  in  antagonism  to  the  Council 
list,  and  this  is  of  itself  sufficiently  deterrent  to  many  who  want  no 
contest,  but  simply  an  opportunity  for  free  and  unbiassed  expression  of 
opinion. 

The  approaching  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  is  a  good  opportunity 
for  ventilating  this  among  other  questions. — I  am,  yours,  kc., 

November  14,  1873.  A  Member. 
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Remedy  for  Blisters.— A  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Pho¬ 
tographer  describes  his  experience  with  blistered  prints,  and  finds  that 
whereas  he  was  invariably  very  much  troubled  with  blisters  when  the 
prints  were  placed  face  upwards  in  the  washing  water,  he  has  secured 
eomplete  immunity  from  this  annoyance  when  he  has  washed  them  face 
downwards. 

Annual  Dinner  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.— 
This  dinner  took  place  at  the  Cafe  Royal,  Regent-street,  on  Thursday, 
the  13th  inst.,  the  attendance  not  being  quite  so  good  as  on  a  similar 
occasion  last  year.  The  usual  good  things  provided  by  the  cuisinier 
were  discussed,  the  usual  toasts  were  drunk,  the  usual  responses  made, 
and  the  usual  quantum  of  latent  virtue  hitherto  undiscovered  of  various 
members  was  duly  revealed,  for  the  admiration  of  the  general  company. 
The  President,  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.  A.,  F.G.S.,  presided ;  one  vice¬ 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  the  other  was  unoccupied. 
This  in  a  society  having  five  vice-presidents  !  Although  the  attendance 
was  good,  it  was  noticeable  that  there  was  a  smaller  proportion  of 
strangers  present  than,  at  former  annual  entertainments.  The  Chairman 
“toasted”  the  Society,  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Cocking,  responded.  A 
gratifying  point  in  the  speech  of  this  gentleman  was  his  remark  that 
the  members  are  sociable  and  the  Society  prosperous.  In  proposing 
“Success  to  Photography,”  Mr.  Hughes  spoke  of  three  things  that 
were  still  lacking,  but  which  he  did  not  despair  of  being  supplied,  more 
or  less  speedily,  viz.,  a  greatly  increased  degree  of  sensitiveness  of  the 
materials  used  in  the  production  of  photographs;  the  greater  stability 
of  positive  prints ;  and  the  production  of  photographs  in  natural  colours. 
Mr.  Blanchard  responded  to  this  toast.  To  the  toast  of  “  The  Press,  ” 
Messrs.  Simpson,  Taylor,  Sawyer,  and  Pearce  (the  last  two  gentlemen 
being  attached  to  the  staff  of  The  South  London  Press)  responded. 
The  toast  of  “  The  Visitors,”  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Werge  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Hughes.  The  Vice-chairman  proposed  the  Chairman’s  health. 
Songs  and  glees  enlivened  the  evening,  and  harmony  reigned  until  the 
close  of  the  festive  proceedings  at  a  late  hour.  About  thirty  gentlemen 
were  present. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

I  will  exchange  a  good  12  X  10  mahogany  folding  camera,  by  Horne  and 
Thornethwaite,  with  one  double  and  two  single  dark  slides,  for  a  good  folding 
camera.— Address,  George  Brook,  39,  Charing-cross. 

A  pair  of  Dallmeyer’s  or  Ross’s  carte  lenses  is  offered  for  a  7  X  4§  binocular 
swing-back  beliows  camera  with  a  pair  of  rapid  rectilinear  lenses,  together  or 
separately,  or  for  a  first-class  central  fire,  double-barrelled,  breech-loading 
fowling-piece.— Address,  A.  G.  G.,  7,  Gilford-road,  Sandymount,  Dublin. 

A  good  81  X  expanding  camera,  arranged  to  take  one  or  two  stereos,  on 
soparate  plates,  or  pictures  up  to  X  6J,  with  rising  front  and  real  calf-skin 
bellows,  size  when  closed  10x8x3,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  pair  of  stereo, 
lens  and  view  lens  for  whole-plate,  or  for  good  lens  for  12  x  10.  Also, 
a  walnut  revolver  stereoscope  to  hold  fifty  glass  or  paper  slides,  for  a  really 
good  12  X  10  len9  for  groups,  landscapes,  and  architecture.— Address,  J.  H. 
Turner,  95,  Manchester-road,  Swinton,  near  Manchester. 


answers  to  correspondents. 

tJ3T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

CxrT.  pox. —We  will  write  to  you. 

I  o  no  ramus. — To  protect  the  picture  it  will  be  necessary  to  register  it  in  this 
country  as  well  as  in  Italy. 

Subscriber  from  the  First.— Thanks.  If  your  friend  “  draws  ”  from  the 
life,  as  the  other  writer  is  said  to  have  done,  kindly  request  him  to  send  us  a 
specimen. 

Historicus.— We  recommend  to  you  Mr.  Hunt’s  Manual  (any  edition)  for  a 
good  and,  we  think,  generally  reliable  account  of  the  early  history  of  pho¬ 
tography. 

A  C.— Collodion  positives  having  silvery  whites  may  be  obtained  by  adding 
sulphuric  acid  to  the  developer,  in  the  proportion  of  two  drops  to  the  ounce. 
There  must  also  be  acetic  acid  present. 

Erratum.— In  our  sub-leader,  last  week,  page  541,  tenth  line  from  top  of 
J  p:ige,  the  omission  of  a  small  but  important  word  completely  altered  a  certain 
statement.  For  “  so  as  to  allow  them  to  be  mixed,”  read  “  so  as  not  to  allow 
them  to  be  mixed,”  &c. 

G.  H.  Preston.— We  imagine  that  your  stippling  process  will  be  more  effective 
when  applied  to  portraits  of  dimensions  suitable  for  framing  them  for  cartes , 
which  are  more  sharply  scrutinised  when  being  examined.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  receive  an  account  of  the  process  for  publication. 

P  R,  s _ if  you  address  your  communication  for  the  “Peripatetic  Photo¬ 

grapher”  to  the  care  of  tho  Editors  we  shall  ensure  its  reaching  the  hands 
of  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended.  We  could  not  publish  his  address 
without  his  sanction,  which,  we  believe,  he  will  not  give. 

Unsuccessful. — 1.  Tho  chief  object  of  the  addition  of  the  barytes  is  to  confer 
cleanness.  IIow  this  is  effected  is  fully  described  in  Mr.  Henderson’s  paper. 

_ 2.  qq,  the  negative  bath. — 3.  The  two  names  represent  the  same  substance. 

_ Add  a  larger  proportion  of  carbonate  of  Roda  Carbonic  acid  gas  is 

liberated,  tho  nitric  acid  entering  into  combination  with  the  soda,  and  forming 
nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  innocuous. — 5.  We  are  unacquainted  with  the 
formula  to  which  you  refer,  but  we  presume  that  the  precipitate  is  sulphate 
of  baryta. 


G.  S. — We  imagine  you  work  with  a  stop  that  is  needlessly  small.  If  you  use 
an  aperture  of  two  inches  the  effect  will  be  liner.  While  it  is  quite  true  that 
there  would  be  a  falling-off  in  the  sharpness  of  the  background,  this,  so  fur 
from  being  a  drawback,  will  be  an  advantage.  A  background  ought  never 
to  b6  as  sharp  as  the  figure. 

L  A.  F. — If  you  try  the  effect  of  passing  the  gas  over  tho  surface  of  some 
benzole  or  turpentine  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  great  increase  in  its  illumi¬ 
nating  power.  The  effect  will  be  best  obtained  by  bringing  tho  gas  into 
contact  with  a  sponge  saturated  with  the  hydrocarbon,  for  in  this  way  a  larger 
surface  becomes  exposed. 

G.  F.  M. — For  using  with  paper  gelatine  will  bear  a  larger  admixture  of 
bichromate  than  when  it  is  to  be  applied  to  glass  or  metal.  The  following 
method  will  answer  your  purpose  in  having  tho  gelatine  as  thoroughly 
charged  with  the  salt  as  possible: — Reserve  a  little  of  the  gelatine  solution, 
and  add  bichromate  to  the  remainder  till  it  crystallises  very  slightly  when 
poured  upon  a  plate  of  glass  and  has  become  dry.  Then  add  of  the  plain 
gelatine  which  has  been  reserved  just  enough  to  ensure  this  crystallising  not 
being  produced  under  the  circumstances  described.  It  will  then  bo  ready 
for  use. 

II.  W.  H. — It  is  the  old  story.  We  have  very  often  warned  our  readers  against 
using  bichloride  of  mercury  for  toning  glass  positives.  We  strongly  advise 
you  to  take  the  picture  over  again,  free  of  expense,  rather  than  allow  the  case 
to  go  into  court ;  for,  when  such  an  amount  as  two  and  a-half  guineas  is  paid 
for  a  portrait,  it  may  be  fairly  expected  that  it  will  remain  without  fading  for 
more  than  three  years,  and  the  judge  will  take  the  same  view  of  the  case. 
We  may  as  well  state  that  we  have  been  applied  to  on  behalf  of  the  other 
side,  and  have  supplied  references  to  articles  on  the  photo-crayon  process, 
written  soon  after  the  process  was  introduced,  in  which  we  have  warned 
photographers  against  toning  such  pictures  with  mercury,  and  the  judge  will 
hold  that  you  should  be  acquainted  with  the  serial  literature  of  your  profession. 

A  Scotch  Parson.— By  following  the  directions  we  have  published  both  in 
our  Almanac  and  in  this  Journal  a  prism  may  be  made  which  will  answer 
quite  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  one  made  of  solid  glass  for  producing  re¬ 
versed  negatives.  Although  we  gave  such  minute  directions  for  making  a 
fluid  reversing  prism,  we  are  by  no  means  certain  that  a  well-silvered  glass 
mirror  may  not  answer  better.  However,  we  strongly  advise  you  to  try  its 
preparation  in  preference  to  that  of  the  prism  on  the  score  of  facility;  for 
you  can  silver  and  polish  a  dozen  mirrors  in  less  time  than  one  prism  could 
be  built  and  filled.  The  employment  of  an  ordinary  mirror  for  reversing  is 
unsound  in  principle,  because  there  are  two  reflecting  surfaces.  The  first 
surface  does  not,  it  is  true,  reflect  much  light;  still  it  reflects  enough  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  distinctness  of  the  image  from  the  back  or  silvered  surface. 
For  this  reason  reversing  mirrors  ought  to  be  silvered  on  the  surface  and 
then  polished. 

H.  B.  Berkeley.— Our  correspondent  writes: — “  Would  it  be  possible  to  em¬ 

ploy  the  dialyser  for  separating  the  crystallisable  substances  from  a  collodio- 
bromide  emulsion  ?  I  suppose  the  pyroxyline  would  be  precipitated  ?  In 
washing  a  collodion  with  water  perhaps  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
pyroxyline  is  precipitated,  the  gelatinous  portion  of  the  cotton  remain¬ 
ing  in  solution.  This  is  unfortunate ;  as  it  appears  to  be  this  gelatinous 
substance  which  gives  density  to  a  collodion.  This  supposition  appears  to 
be  borne  out  by  powdery  cottons  losing  more  in  bulk  than  ordinary 
samples.” - We  feel  quite  as  deep  an  interest  in  this  subject  as  our  corres¬ 

pondent  ;  but,  alas !  we  have  not  time  at  present  to  try  experimentally  the 
application  of  dialysis  to  the  preparation  of  collodio-bromide.  If  Mr. 
Berkeley  would  try  the  experiment  (for  no  one  is  more  competent  to  do 
so  in  a  thoroughly  effective  manner)  and  communicate  the  result,  it  would 
confer  a  favour. 

***  We  claim  the  indulgence  of  several  contributors  whose  articles  are  in 
type,  but  for  which  we  have  been  unable  this  week  to  find  space. 


OUR  FORTHCOMING  ALMANAC. 

The  fact  that  our  Almanac  is  known  and  appreciated  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  obviates  any  necessity  that  might  at  one  time  have  existed  of  en¬ 
larging  upon  its  nature  and  scope.  It  is  sufficient  now  to  make  the  formal 
intimation  that  the  volume  for  1874  is  in  course  of  preparation,  and  that 
it  will  not  be  in  any  respect  behind  its  predecessors ;  bow  much  it  may 
prove  to  be  in  advance  of  them  it  will  be  for  oar  readers  to  determine. 
Meanwhile,  we  may  state  that  the  Editor,  aided,  as  in  previous  years, 
by  numerous  talented  friends,  is  actively  employed  in  getting  up  this 
favourite  Handy  Book,  which  will  be  replete  with  matters  of  the  highest 
interest  to  photographers.  As  a  medium  for  advertisers  making  known 
their  specialty,  this  Almanac  offers  unprecedented  advantages ;  for, 
from  its  very  nature,  it  must  necessarily  prove  to  be  a  work  of  daily 
reference  throughout  the  year.  The  Publisher  desires  to  intimate  that 
priority  of  position,  as  respects  business  announcements,  is  determined  by 
priority  of  application;  and,  in  order  to  secure  precedence  in  position,  in 
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ENLARGED  LANDSCAPES. 

It  wag  impossible  for  visitors  to  the  recent  Exhibition  of  the 
London  Photographic  Society  to  escape  having  their  attention  forcibly 
arrested  by  a  few  landscapes  of  enormous  dimensions  and  great 
merit  which  were  exhibited  by  an  eminent  London  firm  under  the 
elastic  term  “enlargements.”  An  enlargement  may  mean  almost 
anything.  A  portrait  from  the  life — nay,  rather  from  the  “  physique  ” 
— of  a  flea  represented  on  a  plate  two  inches  square  is  doubtless  an 
“enlargement;”  so  are  the  usual  run  •  of  portraits  of  twelve, 
sixteen,  or  twenty-two  and  a-half  inches  square  which  have  been 
enlarged  from  carte  negatives.  These,  however,  dwindle  into  insig¬ 
nificance  when  contrasted  with  pictures  produced  by  photography, 
and  in  a  degree  of  perfection  which  we  had  almost  despaired  of 
seeing,  exhibited  by  the  firm  of  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird  and  Co. 
Borrowing  a  phrase  from  post-prandial  addresses,  we  shall,  on  this 
occasion,  couple  with  the  name  of  this  eminent  firm  that  of  a  well- 
known  and  much-esteemed  landscape  photographer  of  the  highest 
standing — Mr.  Vernon  Heath. 

Who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  producing  perfect  small  negatives 
of  landscapes  to  be  used  for  reproduction  on  such  a  magnified 
scale  as  to  surpass  in  size  all  that  was  required?  The  records 
of  our  art-science  refer  us  for  the  reply  to  the  Liverpool  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  as  it  existed  nearly  twenty  years  ago ;  and  we 
cheerfully  say— -Let  Liverpool  have  all  the  honour  and  distinction 
arising  from  the  suggestion.  But  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  more 
than  a  suggestion—it  was  an  accomplished  fact.  To  which  we 
reply- — Be  it  so ;  frankly  we  admit  it.  “  There  were  giants  in  those 
days,”  as  we  have  said  long  ere  this ;  but  there  are  also  giants  at  the 
present  time,  as  those  who  come  after  us  twenty  years  hence  will 
perhaps  acknowledge  more  forcibly  than  even  we  do  now  when 
referring  to  the  past. 

Our  ideas  of  the  possibilities  of  enlargement  may  be  carried  too 
far,  as  in  the  case,  suggested  by  a  savant  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  of 
photographing  the  moon  by  a  very  sharply-defining  lens  and  then 
examining  the  photograph  through  a  powerful  microscope,  when  we 
should  see  even  a  mouse  if  such  a  diminutive  quadruped  were  present 
on  the  surface  of  our  satellite  when  its  picture  was  taken.  Theoreti¬ 
cally  this  is  exquisite  in  its  perfection-— a  perfectly  sharp,  instanta¬ 
neous  view  of  the  moon  which  will  bear  enlargement  to  any  extent 
under  our  microscopes !  Meanwhile,  as  such  a  picture  has  never  yet 
been  secured,  and  with  our  nineteenth-century  appliances  cannot  be 
taken,  we  must  descend  from  the  regions  of  poetic  art  and  subside 
into  ordinary  prose,  and  not  speculate  as  to  possibilities.  Sufficient 
for  our  day  are  things  as  they  really  exist. 

From  the  pictures  referred  to  at  the  commencement  of  this  article, 
more  than  from  any  other  part  of  the  pictorial  display,  is  to  be 
drawn  the  lesson  of  the  late  Exhibition.  They  are  enlarged  from 
negatives  12  X  10  inches  in  size  to  44  X  36,  and  yet  the  pictures 
are  so  sharp  and  full  of  detail  as  to  induce  the  spectator  to  pause 
and  examine  them  attentively. 

A  perfect  enlargement  is  indicative  of  a  perfect  negative.  Having 
inquired  from  Mr.  Vernon  Heath  as  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  took  negatives  possessing  the  requisite  perfection  to  bear 


such  immense  amplification,  he  replied,  very  simply — “Come  and 
see  them,  and  I  will  explain  all  you  desire  to  know.”  We  have  done 
so,  andffmd  that,  so  far  as  the  production  of  the  negatives  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Mr.  Heath  as  an  artist  seizes  intuitively  the  best  point  of 
view,  and  as  a  photographer  he  reproduces  in  the  most  perfect 
manner  on  his  plate  that  which  he  perceives  by  the  eye.  Aiming  at 
the  highest  artistic  effect  he  superadds  to  that  essential  requisite 
the  utmost  degree  of  technical  excellence  of  which  photographic 
science  is  capable.  The  extreme  sharpness  of  Mr.  Heath’s  nega¬ 
tives  surprised  us.  He  said  they  were  all  taken  with  a  Grubb 
C  aplanatic,  worked  with  a  comparatively  large  aperture — a  lens 
which  had  many  years  ago  been  rejected  by  another  London  land¬ 
scape  photographer  on  account  of  some  alleged  defect,  but  which, 
we  imagine,  he  would  now  like  to  repossess.  The  process  by  which 
these  works  have  been  taken  is  wet  collodion,  worked  in  a  small 
modified  Rouch’s  tent. 

Without  anticipating  what  Mr.  Vernon  Heath  may  have  in  store 
for  our  readers,  we  may  here  state  that  he  permits  no  interference 
with,  or  assistance  in,  his  operations ;  and  from  the  final  cleaning  of 
the  plate  to  the  varnishing  of  the  completed  negative  Mr.  Heath 
does  everything  with  his  own  hands.  The  marvellous  gradation  in 
his  negatives,  from  the  bare  glass  in  the  deepest  shadows  up  to  the 
almost  complete  opacity  in  the  highest  lights,  prompted  us  to  ask  for 
some  details  concerning  his  method  of  developing  and  intensifying. 
These  are  simple  in  the  extreme.  He  developes  and  intensifies 
with  iron,  never  using  pyrogallic  acid,  and  never  emerging  from  his 
tent,  which  he  had  entered  with  the  undeveloped  negative,  until  the 
negative  is  finished  in  every  respect. 

We  were  specially  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  any  difference 
was  made  in  the  negatives  taken  with  a  special  or  probable  view  to 
subsequent  enlargement  and  those  taken  before  the  constitution  of 
the  Autotype  Company,  or  the  establishment  of  the  now  well-known 
firm  whose  members,  formerly  connected  with  it,  have  succeeded  to 
the  company’s  business.  The  only  difference,  we  were  informed, 
if  there  be  any  variation,  is  comprised  in  a  little  more  care  being 
taken  in  the  focussing— not  as  to  focussing  sharply,  but  as  to 
the  particular  portion  of  the  subject  that  should  be  most  sharply 
in  focus.  Previously,  the  near  subjects  were  focussed  with  the 
greatest  care ;  now,  a  plane  farther  removed— that  is,  the  middle 
distance— is  focussed  most  sharply. 

We  shift  the  scene  from  Mr.  Heath’s  gallery  in  Piccadilly— where 
a  great  number  of  enlargements  adorn  the  walls,  and  where  we  can 
ensure  a  welcome  to  every  photographer  who  desires  to  examine  Mr. 
Heath’s  large  collection  of  photographic  art-treasures— to  the  auto¬ 
type  factory  at  Ealing  Dean. 

Pending  the  publication  of  some  notes  made  on  the  occasion  of  a 
recent  visit  we  paid  to  that  flourishing  hive  of  art  industry,  we 
may  incidently  state  that  the  cost  of  the  glass  plate  alone  on  which 
any  one  of  the  44  X  36  enlargements  which  adorned  the  walls  of  the 
recent  exhibition  was  taken  is  three  pounds.  The  exact  dimensions 
of  the  plate  on  which  the  enlarged  negative  is  taken  is  really  48  X  38 
inches.  Let  our  readers  realise  this— sixty  shillings  for  a  glass  plate 
on  which  to  produce  a  negative  That  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird  and 
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Co.  can  produce  pictures  both  of  the  largest  size  and  of  the  most 
perfect  character  would  be  as  vain  to  deny  as  that  these  works  are 
produced  in  the  most  durable  materials  known  to  modern  science. 

We  now  propose  to  consider  a  question  suggested  during  our  con¬ 
versation  with  Mr.  Vernon  Heath,  namely,  how  far  the  sharpness  of 
enlarged  pictures  may  not  depend  upon  the  intermediate  enlarge¬ 
ment  being  made  in  gelatine  instead  of  collodion.  Gelatine  is  cer¬ 
tainly  conducive  to  fineness  of  deposit  even  when  silver  salts  form 
the  medium  of  pictorial  productions.  The  wonderful  effects  resulting 
from  the  presence  of  gelatine  have  long  since  been  recognised  by  elec¬ 
tro-metallurgists  who  desire  a  close-grained  deposit  of  metal.  Thanks 
to  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  its  presence  in  the  developer  is  now  known  to 
produce  a  deposition  of  silver  in  far  more  diminutive  atoms  than 
when  the  colloidal  substance  is  omitted.  And  it  may  not  here  be  out 
of  place  to  mention  that,  when  using  some  gelatine  bromide  plates 
we  lately  received  from  our  distinguished  friend,  Dr.  R.  L. 
Maddox,  under  the  crucial  circumstances  of  producing  from  carte 
negatives  transparencies  of  little  more  than  pin-point  size  for  exami¬ 
nation  under  the  compound  microscope,  we  found  we  obtained  pic¬ 
tures  that  would  bear  a  far  higher  degree  of  amplification  than  when 
collodion  had  been  used  as  the  vehicle  or  medium.  In  the  case  of 
the  autotype  enlargements  we  do  not  attach  so  much  importance 
to  the  medium  as  to  the  pigment,  which  is  evidently  diffused  through 
the  thickness  of  the  film  of  which  the  transparency  for  enlarging  is 
formed  in  such  a  way  and  with  such  a  degree  of  fineness  as  to  be 
analogous  to  a  stain  rather  than  being  in  reality  an  agglomeration  of 
opaque  particles. 


WASHING  PRINTS. 

A  correspondent,  writing  to  us  a  few  days  ago  on  the  subject  of 
washing  prints,  says 

“  I  must  make  a  statement  to  begin  with  that  will  seem  strange,  viz., 
that  prints  which  have  been  washed  the  longest  fade  the  soonest.  Of 
course  this  assertion  is  only  made  with  the  application  to  ordinary 
conditions.” 

This  remark  of  a  gentleman  who  has  had  a  very  large  experience 
in  printing  is  well  worth  careful  consideration,  and  will,  when  rightly 
viewed,  be  borne  out  by  the  observations  of  most  photographers. 
The  view  taken  by  our  correspondent  is  that  the  prolonged  soaking 
of  albumenised  silver  prints  in  water  tends  to  facilitate  decomposition 
of  the  size  of  the  paper-~or,  as  we  may  suggest  as  still  more  likely,  of 
the  albumen — and  that  the  decomposition,  when  once  set  up,  con¬ 
tinues,  and  ultimately  destroys  the  print,  even  though  all  traces  of 
hyposulphite  (thio-sulphate)  of  soda  or  of  silver  have  been  washed 
out.  In  fact,  it  has  been  shown  that  prints  washed  rapidly,  and 
under  such  circumstances  that  all  traces  of  hypo,  could  scarcely  be 
removed,  have  kept  better,  and  from  the  first  looked  better,  than 
similar  prints  washed  very  fully  by  prolonged  soaking  in  water. 

In  our  own  experience  we  can  cite  a  case  which  supports,  in  some 
degree,  the  statement  above  made.  We  printed  several  proofs  from 
a  negative  showing  some  very  delicate  details  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
throat  of  a  whale.  It  was  necessary  to  print  lightly,  as  the  negative 
was  feeble ;  but  at  first  we  produced  prints  which  were  too  much 
lowered  on  toning  and  fixing,  and  these  points  were  washed  well 
and  left  aside  in  a  large  quantity  of  good,  clean  water.  Through 
some  accident  they  remained  in  the  water  for  a  fortnight  or  so,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  scarcely  a  trace  of  a  picture  remained.  In 
this  case  the  hyposulphite  had  been  removed,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  prints  might,  therefore,  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  cause  sug¬ 
gested  by  our  correspondent.  Here,  then,  is  a  case  in  point ;  and  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that  fading  is  sometimes  due  to  the  cause 
referred  to,  though  we  should  be  slow  to  argue  from  the  particular 
to  the  general,  and  assert  that  it  is  the  chief  source  of  the  nuisance 
wo  so  frequently  meet  with  in  silver  prints  on  albumenised  paper. 

The  result  of  our  correspondent’s  experience  has  been  to  lead  him 
to  throw  overboard  all  mechanical  methods  of  washing,  and  take  to 
a  system  of  hand-washing,  which  lie  finds  to  be  most  easily  and 
expeditiously  conducted  in  the  following  way : — 

After  removal  of  the  prints  from  the  hyposulphite  they  are  roughly 
washed  first,  in  order  to  remove  the  large  amount  of  the  fixing  bath 
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which  necessarily  clings  to  them;  they  are  then  placed  in  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  and  convenient  dish,  with  the  face  of  each  print  down¬ 
wards.  While  so  arranging  the  prints  it  is  well  to  keep  all  of  them 
in  constant  motion,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  the  water 
between  them.  When  the  prints  are  all  one  way  up  pour  off  the 
water  and  drain,  then  add  a  little  water  and  pour  off  again  so  as  to 
remove  the  previous  water  as  much  as  possible,  and  next  fill  the 
dish.  Now  stir  the  prints  well  about  in  the  fresh  water  and  turn 
every  print.  Pour  off  the  water  and  drain  again.  This  process  is 
continued,  taking  care  to  turn  the  prints  each  time,  and  so  secure 
their  separation  and  special  surface  washing.  He  finds  that  a  batch 
of  prints  from  eight  sheets  of  paper  of  the  usual  class  produced  in 
an  ordinary  business  can  be  washed  well,  as  he  believes,  in  an  hour 
or  an  hour  and  a-half. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when  this  plan  is  concientiously 
carried  out,  ample  time  is  allowed  for  soakage,  and  full  facilities 
afforded  for  removal  by  the  water  of  the  whole  of  the  hyposulphite 
capable  of  passing  into  solution,  while  but  little  opportunity  is  given 
for  the  progress  of  decomposition  of  the  albumen  or  disintegration 
of  the  paper.  It  would,  of  course,  be  well  to  have  some  positive 
evidence  of  the  removal  of  the  hyposulphite ;  but  this  can,  however, 
be  very  easily  obtained. 

The  main  point  referred  to  has  not  hitherto  received  as  general 
attention  as  its  importance  probably  deserves ;  we  should,  however, 
like  much  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  experience  of  other  large 
printers  upon  the  matter,  since,  though  a  great  deal  has  been 
written  upon  the  subject  we  certainly  cannot  yet  say  that  the 
fading  difficulty  has  been  in  any  true  sense  cleared  up. 

- + - 

Since  the  recent  exhibition  a  more  than  usual  degree  of  interest 
seems  to  have  been  taken  in  the  subject  of  photo-enamelling,  and 
several  correspondents  have  written  to  us  making  inquiries  as  to  the 
best  way  to  prosecute  investigation  in  this  department.  Everything 
that  we  know  respecting  enamelling  has  been  published  more  than 
once  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  and  our  Almanac,  and  to  enlarge 
again  on  the  subject  would  only  be  to  repeat  a  thrice-told  tale.  We 
shall  here  merely  reply  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  ascertaining 
whether  they  can  make  experiments  in  photo-vitrification  without 
incurring  the  expense  of  using  a  costly  enamelled  tablet  for 
each  trial.  We  have  seen  many  charming  specimens  of  burnt-in 
photography  executed  on  materials  of  the  most  common  kind,  i 
such  as  the  side  of  a  broken  porcelain  bowl  or  cup ;  and  we  have 
repeatedly  used  portions  of  white  porcelain  saucers  for  this  purpose*  ! 
Hence  no  difficulty  need  be  experienced  by  those  who  are  anxious 
to  commence  a  series  of  experiments  in  this  direction.  The  trans-  I 
parency  is  removed  from  the  glass  plate  by  the  aid  of  acidulated 
water,  and,  after  being  toned,  is  laid  carefully  upon  the  porcelain.  ] 
It  is  then  subjected  to  such  a  degree  of  heat  as  will  fuse  the  glaze*  I 
when  the  picture  is  finished. 


WET,  MOIST,  AND  DRY  PROCESSES  IN  THE  FIELD 

[Paet  Second.] 

The  best  evidence  of  what  a  process  is  worth  is  not  so  much  the 
merits  of  the  individual  parts  as  the  co-operation  of  those  parts.  > 
The  wet  process,  ■per  se,  has  never  had  a  formidable  rival;  but  its  f 
inconvenience  for  transportation  is  a  weighty  reason  why  something 
less  ponderous  should  be  tried  in  landscape  work.  Moist  and  dry  ; 
processes  have  progressed  to  great  degrees  of  perfection,  and  in  some 
cases  the  results  quite  equal  those  of  their  progenitor.  To  use  moist  or  I 
dry  plates  in  daily  business  operations  requires  one  faculty  which  I  find,  i 
phrenological ly,  small  in  professional,  but  more  largely  developed  in 
amateur,  photographers— I  mean  the  organ  of  faith.  Take  a  parcel  of  I 
dry  plates  to  a  professional  photographer,  show  him  results  equal  to  ' 
those  by  the  wet  process,  and  the  next  time  he  is  commissioned  to  go  out  | 
a  wheelbarrow  and  an  extra  supply  of  muscle  are  called  into  requisition 
to  transport  the  paraphernalia  to  the  scene  of  operations.  The  dry 
plates  are  left  at  home  to  play  at  photography  with.  The  wet  plate 
is  developed  on  the  spot,  just  to  transmute  his  belief  into  positive 
knowledge  ;  for  the  sceptic  only  feels  easy  in  his  mind  after  seeing 
the  negative  in  all  its  perfection.  Prove  to  him  that  chemical  com- 
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binations  are  only  capable  of  one  immutable  result,  the  faith  in  his 
own  eyesight  is  still  too  strong  to  be  displaced  by  the  never-erring 
laws  of  chemistry. 

The  operator  having  settled  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  see 
the  negative  before  leaving  the  spot,  it  leaves  no  room  in  the  mind 
of  that  individual  for  a  moist  or  dry-plate  cultivation.  Many  of  the 
writers  in  The  Biiitish  Journal  of  Photography  have  removed 
great  weights  from  our  minds  in  paring  down  formulae ;  but  Mr. 
Frank  Howard  has  taken  a  great  one  off  our  backs  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  his  “  pocket  tent.” 

Novv  to  bring  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  moist  plates.  The 
professional,  as  well  as  the  amateur,  photographer  is  likely  to  occupy 
himself  within  his  own  immediate  locality  for  the  most  part  of  his 
views.  He  can  start  off,  do  the  work,  and  return  within  a  few  hours. 
The  packing  up  and  preparing  for  the  expedition  with  the  tent  in¬ 
volves  some  labour  and  consumes  time.  A  handy  way  of  taking 
out  moist  plates  for  a  short  distance  is  not  to  be  despised ;  and,  if 
photographers  but  school  their  minds  and  hands  in  the  preparation 
of  them,  it  becomes  one  of  those  go-between  arrangements  that  can 
be  made  pleasant  to  the  one  and  profitable  to  those  who  like  to  use 
it  as  such.  I  know  several  friends  who  swear  by  the  “  Harrison 
glycerine  and  honey  process ;  ”  for  it  is  easy  to  prepare  a  plate  or 
two  very  little  less  sensitive  than  a  wet  plate,  and  with  results  often 
better  than  the  ordinary  work  of  the  bath  by  the  same  operator. 
The  whole  success  hangs  on  the  quality  of  the  honey  used  in  making 
up  the  preservative  ;  after  that,  all  is  plain  sailing. 

Mr.  Sutton’s  moist  process  seems  just  at  present  to  be  suspended 
like  Mahomet’s  coffin;  but,  judging  from  what  I  read  of  the  trials 
of  others,  I  am  afraid  it  is  gravitating  the  way  of  many  processes 
before  it.  I  rarely  or  ever  allow  anything  “  super-super  ”  to  pass  by,  if 
my  limited  appliances  can  be  brought  to  the  test  of  it ;  and  when 
the  Editors  of  this  Journal  drew  attention  to  the  excellent  quality  of 
Mr.  Sutton’s  negatives  I  thought  it  time  to  bestir  myself. 

Accordingly,  by  way  of  an  off-hand  experiment,  I  coated  a  plate 
with  collodion  containing  an  extra  quantity  of  bromide  to  that 
usually  supplied.  I  was  impatient  to  take  the  plate  out  of  the  bath, 
washed  off  the  free  silver  in  common  water — film  side  downwards,  to 
avoid  precipitating  impurities— drained  a  few  minutes,  and  from  my 
room  window  exposed  on  to  a  clump  of  trees  graduating  into  a  far- 
off  distance.  I  prolonged  the  exposure  (this  is  a  canon  in  my  pho¬ 
tographic  belief),  developed  with  alkaline  developer,  as  recommended, 
and  the  result  was  a  negative  after  my  own  heart.  The  next  day  I 
announced  myself  ready  to  photograph  a  friend’s  house  in  the  country. 
I  prepared  two  full  plates  with  the  same  collodion  and  bath ;  and,  in 
order  to  make  them  extra  sensitive,  allowed  them  to  remain  in  the 
bath  five  minutes  (less  time  than  if  making  dry  plates),  washed  in 
distilled  water,  and  drained  in  my  drying-box  to  be,  free  from  dust. 
Arriving  at  my  journey’s  end,  my  lady  acquaintance  was  wishful  to  be 
taken  in  the  view.  I  was  left  to  amuse  myself  until  a  large  quantity 
of  back  hair  was  put  up.  After  some  little  ceremony  in  posing  the 
raven  locks,  I  exposed  to  about  the  extent  of  three  times  an  ordi¬ 
nary  wret  plate,  and  the  same  for  a  second  plate  from  another  point 
of  view.  After  assuring  the  lady  that  the  house,  the  roses  in  the 
garden,  herself  and  back  hair,  were  safe,  and,  in  addition,  making  a 
solemn  promise  that  I  would  be  careful  in  protecting  the  negative 
from  injury,  I  composed  myself  for  tea  and  afterwards  departed  to 
develope— a  mass  of  fog  !  Both  first  and  second  plates  were  alike. 
I  saw  clearly  that  the  iodo-nitrate  had  formed  in  the  film,  and  the 
remedy  was  obvious. 

The  following  day  I  prepared  two  plates  which  only  remained  in 
the  bath  about  a  minute  and  a-lialf.  I  appeared  at  the  scene  with 
my  two  plates  and  twice  as  many  apologies  for  the  result  of  my  last 
visit.  In  the  evening  I  returned  home  to  develope  one  whole  plate 
and  two  half  whole  plates,  and  I  remembered  the  click  whilst  getting 
into  the  train.  The  first  plate  was  under-exposed,  and  should  have 
had  six  times  that  of  wet.  The  shadows  were  too  clear,  partially 
through  the  detail  being  omitted  in  them.  The  broken  plate  was 
developed,  as  it  only  could  be,  by  two  operations.  The  mortifying 
part  was  that,  individually,  they  were  excellent— -about  on  a  par 
with  my  first  trial  plate. 

The  next  day  I  experimented  at  home,  and  got  very  excellent 
plates ;  but  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  no  quicker  than 
dry  plates  ordinarily  are,  and  stand  at  the  disadvantage  that  if  any¬ 
thing  interrupts  the  exposure  of  all  the  plates  prepared,  those  left 
must  necessarily  be  useless  stock. 

Moist  plates  have  many  excellent  qualities;  but  the  preparation, 
washing,  and  waiting  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  drain  greatly  interferes 
with  any  hurried  arrangement  you  may  be  called  upon  to  make.  As 
for  bromised  collodion  with  an  eighty-grain  bath,  that  is  like  keeping 
a  valuable  horse  in  the  stable  for  occasional  use.  Capitalists  can 


easily  follow  Mr.  Sutton’s  injunction  in  this  respect;  but  amateurs 
generally,  I  think,  cannot  invest  the  whole  of  their  loose  cash  in 
nitrate  of  silver.  As  far,  however,  as  it  can  be  used  with  an  ordinary 
bath  it  will  produce  just  such  a  transparency  as  we  constantly  strive 
to  make.  I  have  added  ten  drops  of  ammonia  to  the  albumen  solu¬ 
tion  (i.e.,  to  one  egg  used);  this  shortens  the  exposure  very  per¬ 
ceptibly.  The  plates  are  singularly  free  from  spots,  comets,  &c.,  and  of 
a  finer  deposit  than  ordinary  work  with  the  bath.  These  plates  will, 
doubtless,  find  their  special  use ;  but,  for  field  work,  my  preference 
would  lie  between  the  Howard  tent  and  developing  on  the  spot  or  a 
good  reliable  dry  process. 

To  those  whose  faith  is  small  in  emulsion  work  (which  I  may  say 
requires  no  extra  appliances  for  the  dark  room),  the  Blair- Adams’ 
process  is  quick  compared  with  most  others,  and  the  quality  of  the 
results  equal  to  those  by  the  wet  process,  although  a  blister  or  two 
may  perchance  mar  the  beauty  of  the  negative,  but,  fortunately, 
does  not  carry  the  blemish  into  the  print.  If  the  substratum  be  one 
egg  to  a  quart  of  water,  and  very  thoroughly  dried  by  heat,  this 
defect  is,  got  over  by  a  quick  development.  I  have  not  tried  Colonel 
Wortley’s  excellent  alkaline  developer,  but  the  merits  of  it  are  mnni- 
fest,  considering  that  everybody  is  succeeding  with  it,  and,  in  addition, 
has  a  good  word  for  Colonel  Wortley  in  the  bargain.  (I  want  a 
paper  printing  process  that  will  keep ;  the  hint,  I  hope,  may  not  be 
thrown  away  upon  this  gentleman.)  I  will  say  one  word,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  as  to  the  Blair- Adams’  process  :  if  some  of  our  amateurs  will 
try  the  process  it  will  open  their  eyes  to  something  superior  in  dry- 
plate  work,  and  not  at  all  be  an  improbable  improvement  on  their 
wet-plate  productions. 

I  was  sorry  to  learn  from  Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon’s  experience  that  an 
alkaline  preservative  would  not  keep.  My  own  experience  also 
confirms  this.  I  have  already,  when  writing  on  emulsions,  spoken 
so  highly  of  tea  plates  that  I  now  say,  if  any  one  using  the  bath  will 
give  this  process  a  trial  its  simplicity  and  good  quality  will  doubtless 
make  it  a  favourite.  I  have  also  referred  to  the  excellent  plates 
prepared  by  Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davies,  which  keep  two  or  three 
years,  and  are  of  exceptionally  good  quality.  I  can  answer  for 
these  plates  in  everything  but  their  keeping  qualities,  and  that  I 
have  not  tried. 

I  have  in  another  place  described  the  advantage  of  a  wash  of 
tannin  before  applying  the  organifier.  This  is  the  Blair-Adams 
process  in  another  form,  but  one  that  repays  the  trouble  in  work¬ 
ing  it. 

Any  of  these  three  dry-plate  processes  can  be  worked  alongside 
of  the  wet  plates  for  every  quality  but  that  of  speed  ;  and  as  for  very 
quick  dry  plates,  I  have  one  word  for  them— they  should  be 
developed  before  leaving  the  field. 

To  the  amateur  who  is  not  pledged  to  a  certain  degree  of  excel¬ 
lence  for  every  view  he  exposes,  a  dry-plate  process  can  be  found  to 
yield  ninety-five  good  negatives  out  of  a  hundred  exposures.  The 
experience  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon,  Mr.  Mathew  Whiting,  and  such 
gentlemen,  gives  abundant  evidence  to  confirm  this  statement.  A 
journey  with  a  few  dry  plates  requires  but  the  carrying  and  exposing 
of  them.  No  anxiety  is  felt  about  the  result  if  the  process  be  a 
tried  one,  and  has  succeeded  in  our  hands  with  satisfaction.  But 
working  with  one  process  today  and  another  next  week  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not  lead  experimentalists  to  have  unbounded  faith  in  each.  I 
have  myself  adhered  closely  to  the  collodio-bromide  as  the  process 
proper,  with  an  occasional  trial  of  something  new,  just  to  keep  me 
from  growing  too  antiquated  in  my  notions. 

Colonel  Wortley,  we  all  have,  no  doubt,  observed,  keeps  in  the 
emulsion  groove ;  and,  although  he  has  not  got  the  very  liist  place 
in  the  Crawshay  prize  competition,  yet  the  most  valuable  individual 
opinion  on  the  committee  of  jurors  is  pronounced  in  his  favour  as 
deserving  of  that  distinction.  This  is  slightly  departing  from  my 
text;  but  it  strengthens  the  estimate  I  first  formed  and  have  always 
held  respecting  the  capability  of  the  emulsion  process.  I  am  glad 
Dr.  Nicol,  of  Edinburgh,  succeeds  so  well  with  it. 

If  I  am  asked  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  process  I  would  carry 
into  the  field,  if  I  were  in  a  languid  state  of  mind  and  body  I 
should  prefer  my  dry  plates,  a  lounge  on  the  grassy  field,  and  pack- 
up  and  walk  off  without  any  further  trouble  or  anxiety.  This  is 
because  I  have  a  process  of  seven  years’  standing  that  has  never 
broken  faith  with  me,  unless  from  accidental  or  some  other  accountable 
cause.  If,  on  the  contrary,  I  felt  in  a  jaunty  mood,  my  Howard 
tent,  a  dozen  plates,  and  thirty  pounds’  weight  on  my  shoulders 
would  have  the  preference. 

But,  summing  up  the  combinations  of  advantages,  I  prefer  my 
collodio-bromide  dry  process,  or  the  wet  process  as  I  have  described 
it.  The  advantage  of  the  former  is  that  all  the  landscapes  I  wish 
to  take  could  be  efficiently  done  with  the  minimum  of  weight,  no 
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bottles  or  liquids  being  required.  I  have  also  more  leisure  on  the 
journey;  for,  on  my  return  home,  four  or  five  weeks’  exposures 
could  be  condensed  into  a  day’s  development.  Speaking  from  past 
experience,  I  would  know  exactly  where  to  anticipate  a  failure. 

As  to  the  wet  process  with  a  Howard  tent,  every  emergency  .is 
provided  for,  although  with  a  repetition  of  mess  in  the  field  (that  is, 
dirty  fingers  and  linen),  only,  perhaps,  in  a  small  degree  ;  ditto  in 
the  evening  when  intensifying.  In  case  of  quick  exposure  this  is 
the  only  certain  means  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Although  I 
have  taken  instantaneous  views  by  the  collodio-bromide  dry  process, 
yet  to  go  far  without  ascertaining  exactly  what  the  result  is  would, 
in  all  probability,  involve  the  necessity  of  turning  back  again. 

A  convenient  wet,  or  good  dry,  process  is  each  perfect  in  its  way 
for  landscape  work,  and  neither  need  be  very  distressing  to  either 
body  or  mind,  the  negative  being  sharp  and  clean,  and  the  size  of 
the  print  almost  what  you  like  to  make  it.  The  greatest  improve¬ 
ment  in  wet-plate  work  in  the  field  during  the  present  year  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  Howard  tent;  that  in  dry  processes  is  Colonel  Wortley’s 
strong  alkaline  developer.  J.  W.  Gough. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  AND  ITS  CRITICS. 

The  strictures  of  yourselves  and  correspondents  on  the  management 
of  the  late  Exhibition  call  for  a  word  of  reply — not  wholly  in  an¬ 
tagonism,  nor  yet  in  accord  ;  for  though  there  is  in  the  various 
attacks  on  the  Council  and  Jury  some  colour  of  justice,  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  both  on  general  and  personal  grounds  they  are  mis¬ 
directed,  to  say  the  least.  AS  a  member  of  the  Council  and  an 
advocate  of  the  medal  system  (but  without  in  any  way  pretending 
to  speak  for  the  Council  or  any  other  member  of  it),  yet  neither 
a  member  of  the  Jiu-y  on  medals  or  of  the  Flanging  Committee,  I 
may  defend  the  governing  body  without  in  any  way  defending 
myself,  as  far  as  the  action  of  that  body  merits  to  be  defended ;  and 
I  am  the  more  free  to  do  this  that  I  see  clearly  the  disaster  that  lies 
in  wait  for  the  Society  if  the  causes  of  just  complaint  alluded  to  in 
the  letters  of  j’our  correspondents  are  not  soon  removed. 

As  to  the  medal  question  I  am  quite  of  the  opposite  opinion  to 
that  which  Mr.  Vernon  Heath  and  yourselves  express,  for  it  is  a 
principle  of  human  nature  to  struggle  for  every  mark  of  distinction 
which  is  conferred  by  a  'power  capable  of  imparting  dignity  with  its 
awards ;  and  the  experience  of  the  whole  world  shows  that,  though 
occasional  instances  occur  of  men  doing  their  utmost  for  the  mere 
sake  of  doing  well,  the  most  of  all  good  work  is  done  for  the  honour 
brought  by  successful  competition.  If  an  artist  or  workman  in  any  line 
refrain  from  participating  in  a  given  competition,  it  will  be  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  because  he  has  no  faith  in  the  justice 
of  the  award,  or  because  the  honour  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
trouble.  If  there  be  a  photographer  who  declines  to  send  liis  work 
to  any  competitive  exhibition,  there  is  almost  a  certainty  that  he 
does  not  believe  that  the  piizes  will  be  properly  conferred.  If  the 
profession  were  assured  of  justice  and  intelligence  in  the  jury,  there 
would  be  fifty  contributions  on  account  of  the  medals  where  there 
would  be  one  abstention  for  the  same  cause.  General  experience 
and  the  practice  of  similar  institutions  proves  this,  as  a  rule,  in  an 
unquestionable  manner.  If,  therefore,  the  medals  awarded  by  our 
Society  do  more  harm  than  good,  it  is  simply  because  the  photo¬ 
graphic  community  believes  that  they  are  not  given  according  to 
merit.  An  impression  of  this  kind  getting  abroad  of  course  destroys 
all  faith  in,  or  value  attached  to,  the  award. 

That  such  an  impression  does  prevail  very  largely  with  reference 
to  the  Exhibition  just  closed  it  is  useless  for  us  to  deny,  and  while  the 
etiquette  of  my  position  forbids  me  to  express  an  opinion,  favourable 
or  the  reverse,  on  the  question,  I  am  free  to  say  that  the  constitution 
ot  the  Society  and  the  manner  of  conducting  its  business  encourage 
the  belief  that  it  is  governed  in  the  spirit  of  camaraderie,  whether  it 
is  or  not.  Sitting  with  the  Council  it  will,  I  hope,  be  allowed  me  to 
say  that  I  am  convinced  that  that  body,  as  a  whole,  is  as  free  from 
chqueism  ns  such  a  body  can  ever  be  expected  to  be  ;  but  if  it  were 
as  tree  as  the  court  of  the  Areopagus,  the  practice  of  renewing  itself 
by  its  own  nomination  not  only  encourages  camaraderie,  but  makes 
i:  su  -pooled  even  where  it  does  not  exist.  (This  suspicion  is  increased 
by  the  further  mistake  of  appointing  a  Jury  from  the  Council,  and  still 
more  by  allowing  members  of  the  Council  to  compete  when  they  had 
the  nomination  of  the  Jury.) 

In  this  respect  there  must  be  a  radical  reform,  if  the  Society  is 
to  keep  even  the  limited  degree  of  usefulness  to  which  it  has  now 
attained.  A  feeling  is  growing  up  that  the  Society  is  “in  the 
pockets"  of  a  few  men  who  manage  always  to  keep  on  the 
<  ouncil.  The  constitution  should  he  so  amended  as  to  make  all 
elections,  and  nominations  even,  originate  in,  and  be  decided  by 
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the  Society  in  full  meeting,  with  proper  provisions  for  non-resident 
members  voting  by  letter.  It  should  also  be  amended  to  make  all 
officers  (except  the  paid  Secretary)  ineligible  to  immediate  re-election 
— one-third  of  the  Council  to  go  out  every  year.  A  perpetual  presi¬ 
dency  is  a  serious  bar  to  the  progress  of  such  a  Society.  The  President 
might,  with  advantage,  be  elected  by  the  Society  from  the  retiring 
third  of  the  Council,  and  the  Vice-Presidents  from  members  in  their 
second  year.  Then  let  the  Jury  be  selected  from  the  Society  at 
large  by  the  President,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Society ;  or, 
better  still,  from  outsiders  who  have  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
photography. 

These  are  details,  however,  of  minor  importance.  Wliaf  is  of 
importance  is  that  the  management  of  the  Society  should  be  such  us 
to  meet  the  approbation  of  the  photographic  world,  whose  interests 
it  is  supposed  to  represent,  but,  it  must  be  admitted,  at  present  only 
as  hypothesis;  and  this  not  from  want  of  good  will  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  had  the  direction,  but  from  radical  faults  of  organi¬ 
sation  by  wdiich  public  opinion  is  shut  out  of  the  Council. 

Mr*.  Heath  is  further  mistaken  as  to  the  relation  he  supposes  to 
exist  between  the  reporter  of  the  Jury  and  the  editor  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal.  There  is  no  question  of  identity  in  the  matter 
either  of  opinion  or  personality.  The  editor  of  the  Society’s  journal, 
with  what  seems  to  me  deplorable  want  of  judgment,  undertook  to 
criticise  the  Exhibition,  expressing  his  personal  opinion  in  a  position 
where  he  had  no  right  to  do  so,  as  to  the  things  praiseworthy  or  the 
reverse.  As  the  organ  of  the  Society  the  journal  should  be  inter¬ 
dicted  from  any  such  course.  Its  business  is  simply  to  be  the  official 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  and  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  the  mistake  in  which  Mr.  Heath  partakes,  with  many  others,  of 
identifying  the  ideas  of  its  editor  with  those  of  the  Council  is  the 
basis  of  much  of  the  accusation  of  cliqueism  which  is  brought  against 
the  latter.  The  fact  is  that  the  journal  is  an  expensive  mistake, 
any  excuse  for  the  continuance  of  which  has  long  since  ceased  to 
exist;  and  both  economy  and  good  taste  demand  that  it  should 
either  be  made  worth  the  printing  or  be  discontinued.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  already  turn  good  photographic  journals  in 
London  I  can  conceive  no  sufficient  motive  for  its  existence,  and 
this,  I  think,  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Society. 

As  to  the  Crawshay  prizes,  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  con¬ 
demn  the  institution  of  them.  These  works  have  a  distinctive 
character,  and  interfere  with  nothing  else.  That  they  are  difficult  of 
execution  is  clear  ;  that  in  certain  cases  they  are  desirable  I  believe  ; 
only  in  future  let  the  competitors  be  limited  to  the  number  of  heads 
required  by  the  conditions  of  the  competition,  and  the  public  be 
spared  the  ghastly  and  needless  infliction  of  such  an  array  of  un- 
avoidably-unpleasant  objects  as  we  had  in  the  late  Exhibition. 

As  to  the  report  of  the  Jury,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  was  thoroughly 
honest ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  would  have  been  less  liable 
to  become  suspected  if  no  personal  or  official  relations  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  Jurors  and  competitors.  Even  with  unexceptionable 
awards  this  would  always  cause  grievances.  W.  J.  Stillman. 


ON  CHEVREUL’S  LAW  OF  THE  SIMULTANEOUS  CON. 
TRAST  OF  COLOURS.— FRINGE  ROUND  THE  SUN’S 
DISC. 

Chevreul,  in  his  great  work  on  the  Contraste  Simultane  des  Couleurs, 
the  result  of  many  years  of  careful  experimental  research,  collated 
all  the  various  and  hitherto  anomalous  observations  upon  the  variable 
tints  yielded  by  any  given  pigment  when  contrasted  with  others, 
and  showed  that  they  might  be  included  under  one  general 
law. 

Since  the  enunciation  of  this  law,  an  artist  is  able  not  only  to 
explain  and  refer  to  one  head  all  the  various  observations  upon  con¬ 
trasted  colours  which  he  may  have  collected  as  isolated  facts,  but 
to  predict  with  precision  what  will  be  the  results  of  other  combina¬ 
tions  of  juxtaposed  colours  not  hitherto  tried  by  him. 

Before  communicating  to  our  readers  this  law,  we  will  give  a  short 
description  of  Chevreul’s  table  of  colours,  by  which  a  perfect  nomen¬ 
clature  of  all  the  multifarious  tints  of  nature  may  be  classified  and 
defined  with  accuracy  and  precision.  A  few  short  definitions  will  be 
necessary. 

1.  All  material  colours  may  be  compounded  of  the  three  primary  or 
elementary  colours — red,  blue,  and  yellow. 

2.  The  pure  intermediate  or  binary  colours  are  produced  by  the 
mixture  of  any  two  of  these. 

Violet  or  purple  is  produced  by  mixing  the  blue  and  red.  Green 
is  produced  by  blue  and  yellow,  and  orange  by  mixing  or  superposing 
red  and  yellow. 
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We  here  refer  the  pure  binary  colours  to  three  heads — violet, 
green,  and  orange,  the  violet  being  intermediate  between  red  and 
yellow,  green  between  blue  and  yellow,  and  orange  between  yellow 
and  red;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  binary  tints  are  infinite  in 
number.  We  can  imagine  a  violet  or  purple  which  contains  but 
little  blue,  and  which  is  very  nearly  red— magenta,  for  instance ;  or 
we  may  imagine  or  indeed  know  of  others  which  contain  so  little  red 
as  to  be  almost  blue — the  colouring  matter  of  indigo,  for  example. 
We  very  roughly  speak  of  these  modifications  of  binary  colours 
under  the  names  of  crimson,  rose,  magenta,  peach,  claret,  plum, 
purple,  violet,  indigo,  &c.,  but  these  are  very  vague  and  indefinite 
terms.  We  reduce  the  vagueness  somewhat  by  speaking  of  reddish- 
purple  and  blueish-purple.  In  the  same  way  we  endeavour  to  com¬ 
municate  to  others  the  impressions  produced  by  the  mixtures  of  red 
and  yellow  by  means  of  the  terms  scarlet,  flame  colour,  ponceau, 
minium,  orange-red,  orange,  orange-yellow,  and  jonquil.  Chevreul 
showed  us  how  to  define  with  precision  any  given  colour— a  matter 
of  immense  importance  when  we  have  to  consider  the  complementary 
of  any  given  colour. 

The  complementary  of  a  colour  is  that  which  remains  of  the 
primaries  after  taking  away  one  or  more  of  them  to  constitute  that 
colour.  Thus  the  complementary  of  red  is  green,  because — 

B-f  R-j- Y-R  =  B-fY. 

The  complementary  of  blue  is  orange,  because — 

B  +  R-j-Y  —  B  =  R  +  Y. 

That  of  yellow  is  violet  or  purple — 

B  -J-  R  -j-  Y  —  Y  =  B  -J-  R. 

It  is  evident  that  the  converse  of  these  three  cases  is  also  true,  as 
purple  is  the  complementary  of  yellow,  conversely  yellow  is  the  com¬ 
plementary  of  purple.  These  general  facts  are  easily  remembered 
and  imagined  even  without  the  presence  of  the  material  colours  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  if  we  consider  some  of  the  intermediate  tints  to  which 
we  have  referred,  the  case  becomes  much  more  complicated.  What, 
for  instance,  is  the  complementary  of  magenta,  composed  of  red  and 
a  very  small  quantity  of  blue— the  complementary  tint  of  pure  red 
being  medium  green  ?  In  this  case  we  have  taken  away  some  of 
the  blue  which  constitutes  medium- green,  and  added  it  to  the  red. 
The  answer  to  the  question,  therefore,  is  green,  with  less  blue  than 
medium-green ;  that  is,  containing  more  yellow  than  this  colour 
yellow-green. 

It  is  in  such  cases  as  these  that  the  hemispherical  table  of  Chevreul 
becomes  so  valuable ;  for  by  abandoning  the  term  crimson,  and  refer¬ 
ring  it  to  the  actual  proportions  of  its  constituents,  we  get  the  actual 
composition  of  the  complementary,  and  instead  of  the  vague  term 
“  yellow-green  ’’  we  get  the  complementary  colour  defined  with  equal 
precision.  And  when  we  find  that  the  harmony  of  the  contrast  is 
greater  or  less  as  the  contrasted  complementary  is  nearer  or  further 
from  the  true  tint,  we  shall  see  how  valuable  such  a  system  of  ar¬ 
rangement  and  nomenclature  becomes. 

Chevreul’s  table  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  circular  piece  of  wood  about 
three  feet  in  diameter  (see  annexed  diagram),  divided  into  any  given 
Y.  Green.  Green.  B.  Green. 


Blue. 


B.  V IOLET. 


Violet. 


E.  Orange.  Eed.  E.  Violet. 

number  of  concentric  zones,  the  number  depending  on  the  degree 
of  accuracy  desired.  The  outer  zone  is  painted  black,  the  central 
disc  white.  The  circumference  is  also  divided  into  three  equal  parts. 
Upon  each  of  the  three  lines  forming  the  three  spaces  a  band  of 


one  of  the  primary  colours  is  painted,  respectively  containing  all 
the  tones  of  that  colour  from  black  to  white.  The  space  from  black 
to  white  is  divided  in  our  sketch  into  eight  parts,  and  accordingly, 
instead  of  the  complete  graduated  band  of  colour,  we  have  eight  suc¬ 
cessive  tints  of  each  colour  upon  the  three  chief  lines,  eight  steps 
being  deemed  sufficient  to  show  the  principle  of  the  system. 

Of  the  three  pure  primary  colours  here  shown  that  next  the  white 
is  called  tone  1,  and  that  next  the  black  tone  10.  So  that  if  we  wish 
to  speak  of  pure  red  so  pale  as  to  be  nearly  white  we  call  it  R  1 ;  if 
of  that  so  deep  as  to  be  nearly  black  we  call  it  R  10.  It  will  be 
obvious  that,  as  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  tones  of  each  colour 
between  black  and  white,  our  division  into  eight  is  rude  and  insufficient, 
and  is  only  adopted  to  render  the  sketch  on  so  small  a  scale  possible 
and  intelligible.  There  is,  however,  in  practice  a  limit  to  this  division, 
and  that  of  twenty  parts  will  probably  be  quite  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes,  and  as  delicate  as  the  eye  of  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  persons  can  appreciate. 

Each  of  the  three  spaces  of  the  area  of  the  table  is  again  divided 
into  three  parts  by  a  line  intermediate  between  those  of  the  three 
primary  colours,  and  these  must  be  supposed  to  be  painted  with  eight 
shades  of  violet,  green,  and  orange,  each  medium  binary  colour  being 
placed  opposite  the  three  primaries  of  which  they  are  the  comple- 
mentaries.  Each  of  the  six  spaces  thus  formed  is  again  subdivided 
into  two  equal  parts  by  the  dotted  line,  and  upon  each  of  these  is 
supposed  to  be  painted  a  tint — that  between  red  and  orange  being 
called  orange-red,  that  between  orange  and  yellow  orange-yellow,  and 
so  on  for  each  mean  colour.  When  this  is  completed  the  corresponding 
complementaries  will  be  found  opposite  each  of  the  new  tints  formed 
by  interposition  between  the  preceding  tints,  by  the  union  of  which 
it  is  produced. 

The  division  and  interposition  of  tints  can  again  be  made,  and  so 
on  ad  infinitum — the  greater  the  number  the  greater  the  accuracy ; 
that  is,  the  greater  the  approach  to  continuous  gradation,  the  steps 
by  which  we  pass  from  one  tint  to  another  being  rendered  smaller 
by  each  division.  After  the  division  into  twelve  parts  numbers  are 
substituted  for  words.  Thus,  if  the  twelfth  portion  be,  say,  between 
yellow  and  orange  yellow  divided  into  five  parts,  they  may  be  called 
OY1,  OY2,  3,  4,  5, 
and  so  on,  with  regard  to  other  colours. 

Whatever  the  degree  of  division,  provided  it  be  equal  between  each 
of  the  parts,  it  results  from  the  mode  of  construction  that  a  line  drawn 
from  any  of  these  subdivisions  through  the  centre  of  the  circular 
table  will  pass  through  the  true  complementary  of  colour  from  which 
the  line  proceeds,  and  hence  one  of  its  great  uses. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  propound  the  great  law  of  Chevreul, 
viz#?,  that  any  colour  juxtaposed  against  another  affects  this 
colour  by  diffusing  over  the  parts  in  contact  its  complementary  of 
colour,  and  hence  the  action  is  reciprocal.  Thus,  if  a  strip  of  pure 
blue  paper  be  laid  in  contact  against  a  similar  strip  of  pure  red,  the 
papers  at  their  line  of  contact  are  no  longer  of  their  original  colour. 
The  pure  red  at  that  line  will  be  tinted  with  orange  and  the  pure  blue 
with  green ;  that  is,  the  red  will  at  the  line  in  question  appear 
scarlet,  and  the  pure  blue  at  the  same  place  will  verge  towards  bluish- 
green.  If  the  colours  juxtaposed  are  themselves  complementary,  the 
result  will  be  to  add  to  the  brilliance  of  the  two  colours  at  the  hue  of 
contact;  the  red  juxtaposed  with  green  appears  a  more  brilliant  red 
than  when  separated,  and  reciprocally  the  green  is  a  more  vivid  green 
than  when  viewed  alone.  .  , 

The  result  is  most  marked  when,  instead  of  a  vivid  colour  to  be 
acted  upon,  we  substitute  white  or  pure  neutral  grey..  The  following 
experiments  are  well  worth  repeating  by  all  interested  in  colour,  or  who 
wish  to  observe  correctly.  Their  repetition  and  sluly  have  materially 
influenced  the  practice  of  every  intelligent  calico-printer  and  paper- 
stainer  made  acquainted  with  them,  affording,  as  they  do,  a  full  ex¬ 


planation  of  many  anomalies  in  their  practice.  Procure  some  paper 
coloured  grey  on  one  side,  or  prepare  such  paper  by  washing  over 
cartridge  or  thin  drawing-paper  a  thin  wash  of  lampblack,  or  a  coat- 
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ing  of  lampblack  and  China  white.  Cut  out  of  this  pure  grey  paper 
two  copies,  about  eight  inches  long,  of  some  ornament  or  pattern 
formed  of  lines  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  say  a 
conventional  lyre  or  feather  (see  foregoing  diagram).  Place 
each  of  these  respectively  upon  a  sheet  of  white  or  black  paper 
and  a  sheet  of  some  bright-coloured  paper.  The  pattern,  whether 
the  white  or  grey  side  be  used,  will  only  retain  its  original  colour 
upon  the  white  or  black  paper.  Upon  every  other  colour  the  pattern 
will  assume  a  totally  different  tone,  the  grey  or  white  respectively 
becoming  affected  by  the  complementary  colour  of  that  upon  which 
it  is  laid  to  an  extent  which  will  astonish  those  who  view  the  result 
for  the  first  time. 

To  get  a  popular  but  sufficiently  clear  notion  of  the  effect  of  this 
law,  we  may  consider  that  if  we  view  any  bright  patch  of  colour,  say 
a  red  wafer  or  red  disc  railway  signal  upon  a  grey  ground  or  sky,  we 
never  see  it  alone.  It  is  always  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  its  com¬ 
plementary,  which  in  the  cases  referred  to  is  green.  This  extends 
for  but  a  short  distance  round  the  coloured  object,  and  is  appreci¬ 
able  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  vivacity  of  the  observed  colour.  This 
halo  is  very  observable  when  a  red  wafer  is  placed  upon  a  bit  of  grey 
paper,  which  becomes  immediately  tinted  as  if  painted  round  with 
terra  verte,  or  chrome-green.  It  is  the  overlapping  of  this  halo  which 
gives  to  the  cut-out  grey  pattern  in  narrow  lines  its  very  observable 
change  of  colour.  We  say  upon  a  grey  ground,  as  the  result  is  then 
more  appreciable  by  an  untrained  eye.  Upon  white,  the  excess  of 
light  rejected  interferes  with  the  result. 

The  phenomenon  has  not  been  thoroughly  explained.  It  has  some 
relation  to  the  well-known  phenomenon  observed  by  Goethe  and 
others,  that  if  we  look  for  some  time  at  any  bright  image,  and  then 
close  the  eyes,  or,  what  is  better,  look  upon  a  grey  surface,  an  image 
of  the  object  appears  of  the  same  form  and  apparent  size  in  the  com¬ 
plementary  colour  of  the  object  looked  at,  the  phenomenon  being  the 
more  marked  the  more  brilliant  the  object  observed.  It  is  very  ob¬ 
vious  on  looking  at  the  sun  in  a  London  fog.  If  we  look  steadily  at 
the  blood-red  disc  a  few  moments  till  the  eye  is  somewhat  fatigued, 
and  then  look  at  the  grey  sky,  a  green  sun  is  seen,  which,  after  a  few 
moments,  changes  to  a  dull  red,  which  gives  place  to  a  dull  green, 
and  so  on  till  the  eye,  saturated  or  fatigued  by  the  red,  resumes  its 
normal  state. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Chevreul’s  work  has  not  been  produced 
in  this  country  in  a  more  popular  form,  but  the  atlas  of  coloured 
ligures  is  necessarily  expensive,  and  hence  it  is  but  little  known. 

We  have  been  led  to  give  this  very  popular  exposition  of  Chevreul’s 
law  of  the  contrast  of  colours  by  reading  several  papers  in  which 
a  writer  labours  to  prove  that  the  fringe  of  colour  which  he  has 
observed  upon  the  disc  of  the  setting  sun  is  due  to  the  atmosphere 
having  refractive  powers,  the  index  of  which  he  estimates  at  ^-degree 
at  the  horizon,  and  at  0  at  the  zenith ! 

By  the  law  of  Chevreul  set  forth  above,  it  is  evident  that,  whenever 
the  disc  of  the  sun  appears  red  upon  a  neutral  ground,  it  will  appear 
surrounded  with  a  green  halo,  and  when  as  an  orange  disc  with  a 
bluish  halo;  while,  when  yellow,  that  halo  or  fringe  will  be  purple 
or  violet,  unless  when  lost  in  the  effulgence  of  the  solar  orb. 

Until  these  well-known  effects  are  eliminated,  the  lucubrations  of 
the  writer  in  question  must  be  imperfect;  and  with  these  he  appears  to 
be  unacquainted,  for  he  refers  to  the  effects  of  the  successive  contrast, 
but  makes  no  reference  to  the  law  of  simultaneous  contrast  of 
Chevreul.  And  here,  with  respect  to  the  successive  contrast  to 
which  he  refers,  we  would  remark,  that  if  on  looking  at  the  orb  of 
the  sun  for  some  moments  an  observer  does  not  see  its  image  tinted 
in  the  complementary  colour  when  turning  to  a  neutral  cloud  his 
eyes  must  be  abnormal,  for  the  phenomenon  is  not  accidental  but 
essential,  and  is  obvious  to  all  normal  vision. 


DOUBLE  CARRIERS  FOR  DRY  PLATES. 

A s  you  have  recently  directed  attention  to  the  question  of  carriers 
and  the  best  material  for  their  construction  I  take  the  opportunity, 
now  that  an  interest  is  evoked  on  the  subject,  to  describe  a  form  of 
double  carrier,  namely,  a  carrier  to  take  two  dry  plates,  which  I  con- 
trived  last  spring,  which  any  amateur  mechanic  may  construct  with 
the  utmost  facility,  and  which,  moreover,  serves  its  purpose  admirably. 

Most  photographers  have,  doubtless,  occasionally  experienced  the 
inconvenience  of  not  having  double  slides  adapted  for  the  particular 
sized  plates  required  ;  and,  indeed,  under  the  existing  order  of  things, 
a  special  double  slide  and  its  appropriate  camera  is  required  for  every 
sized  plate.  Now,  to  get  rid  of  this  nuisance,  I  constructed  double  car¬ 
riers  for  my  12  X  12  double  slides,  which  render  them  “  universals  ” — 
that  is,  they  will  take  any  sized  plate,  by  the  means  of  these  carriers, 
from  12  X  10  downwards. 


The  carrier  is  simple  enough,  being  merely  the  old  form  of  carrier 
made  of  the  exact  thickness  of  the  space  between  the  two  leaves  of 
the  dark  slide.  On  one  side  metallic  stops,  well  coated  with  shellac, 
are  screwed  across  the  angles  to  receive  plate  No.  1,  face  downwards. 
On  the  other  side  the  two  upper  angles  are  similarly  provided  with 
stops  to  receive  beneath  them  plate  No.  2,  face  upwards,  the  two 
lower  corners  of  the  plate  being  secured  by  two  liitle  sliding  bolts, 
one  at  each  angle.  Between  the  plates  is  interposed  a  piece  of  stout 
blotting-paper,  deeply  stained  with  Judson’s  orange  dye,  the  same  size 
as  the  opening  of  the  carrier,  and  any  difference  of  thickness  in  the 
various  plates  is  remedied  by  an  extra  thickness  or  so  of  the  coloured 
blotting-paper,  so  that  both  plates  are  well  up  to  the  stops  and 
perfectly  parallel.  Syntax. 


LUNAR  PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  VIENNA. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  article  on  this  subject,  the  substance  of 
which  we  laid  before  our  readers  in  our  issue  of  October  10,  the 
history  of  lunar  photography  was  brought  down  to  the  present  time 
and  to  the  wonderful  performances  of  Mr.  Rutherfurd.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  sharper  and  better- 
defined  images  than  any  previous  attempts  had  given.  But  there 
were  some  pictures  in  the  Belgian  section  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition 
which  had  the  same  excellent  qualities,  and  which  were  especially 
interesting  as  showing  a  series  of  aspects  or  phases  of  the  moon’s 
surface.  For  example:  one  to  the  left  of  the  series  was  takeD,  like 
Rutlierfurd’s,  shortly  after  the  moon  had  entered  her  first  quarter, 
and  brings  out  in  all  its  weird  chaos  the  aspect  of  her  southern  polar 
zone,  showing  upheavals  of  possibly  yet  greater  magnitude  than  the 
half  circle  of  Appenine  and  Caucasus  ranges  of  the  north.  (It 
must  be  remembered  that,  when  speaking  of  the  moon,  south  means 
the  lower  side  and  north  the  upper.) 

These  mountains  show  three  great  craters — Aristillus,  Autolicus, 
and  Archimedes — and  the  flush  of  the  morning  sun  is  just  gilding 
their  rims.  Right  down  in  the  middle  of  the  centre  crater  of  the  three 
(Aristillus)  there  is  seen  a  smaller  one,  of  which  no  notice  is  taken 
in  the  chart  of  Modler.  From  the  south  side  of  the  largest  crater 
(Archimedes)  there  runs,  scooped  out,  a  great  ravine,  the  parallel 
sides  of  which  are  shown  clear  and  sharp  in  the  photograph,  but  of 
which  the  map  shows  nothing.  It  is  just  like  a  great  glacier-scooped 
gorge  in  the  Alps,  whose  formation  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
study  in  order  to  understand  what  has  happened  on  the  surfaces  of 
the  moon.  Besides  this  one  can  discern  the  great  cracks  and  rents 
which  yawn  over  the  whole  ground. 

In  fact,  nothing  could  better  show  the  great  value  of  photo¬ 
graphy  in  investigations  of  this  kind.  It  catches  the  shades,  rami¬ 
fications,  and  individualities,  so  to  say,  of  the  numerous  craters 
from  which  the  light  is  reflected  iu  myriad  rays.  Studying  a  pic¬ 
ture  like  this,  one  arrives  at  the  conviction  that  the  reflecting  power 
of  the  moon’s  surface  is  enormously  heightened,  that  decidedly  this 
capacity  and  these  jagged  sides  depend  together,  and  thus  an  idea  is 
gained  of  the  moon’s  adaptation  to  its  special  uses  which  no  ordi¬ 
nary  lunar  chart  could  ever  possibly  convey. 

But  this  is  not  by  any  means  all.  The  true  importance  of  photo¬ 
graphy  as  a  help  to  science  in  this  most  difficult  field  is  seen  if  we 
ask  the  question — Will  man  ever  manage  to  unlock  the  secrets  of 
nature,  and  be  able  to  comprehend  the  laws  that  govern  the  making 
of  a  world  ?  Shall  the  eye  ever  range  over  other  fields  than  what 
our  earth  presents,  and  understand  combinations  of  nature  other  than 
it  alone  now  gives  ?  The  process  of  development  is  over  all  the  solar 
system  constantly  at  work,  and  is,  speaking  generally,  the  same 
process  in  all  the  manifold  heavenly  bodies.  They  are  the  same 
bodies  in  kind,  only  differing  in  the  degrees  of  their  development, 
and  at  all  stages  they  are  at  work  before  our  eyes.  Nebulae,  star- 
clusters,  sun-planets,  moon,  comets,  and  meteors — all  show  the  same 
original  substance  in  the  course  of  their  transformation  from  the  first 
beginnings  of  concentration  down  to  the  shattering  of  the  solid  whirl¬ 
ing  masses  in  some  great  collision  in  space—in  the  field  where  the 
worlds  play.  If  we  would  know  the  intermediate  condition  and 
study  the  transformation  of  matters  in  detail,  we  have  but  three 
bodies  at  command  for  the  purpose — the  sun  with  its  glowing  sur¬ 
face,  yet  fluid  ;  the  moon,  dead  and  petrified ;  and  our  own  earth.  In 
the  sun  is  mirrored  the  past  of  that  earth,  and  in  the  moon  its  future. 

Both  sun  and  moon  have  for  us  one  advantage  over  the  earth  in 
this  study  in  that  we  can  see  their  whole  surface  from  pole  to  pole, 
and  study  the  phenomena  of  that  great  space  which,  with  regard  to 
the  earth,  our  field  of  observation  is  comparatively  circumscribed  for 
such  a  purpose.  We  see,  however,  but  the  enormous  eruptions  on 
the  surface  of  the  sun,  and  can  only  guess  at  the  host  of  smaller  ones 
which  are  in  all  probability  ever  taking  place  there.  On  earth  these 
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uplieavings  are  reduced  now  to  a  minimum,  and  the  original  furnaces 
where  they  gather  the  remaining  force  are  mostly  drowned  out  in 
the  waters. 

On  the  moon,  however,  where  the  process  of  development — the 
cooling  of  the  mass  and  absorption  of  the  atmosphere — was  swiftly 
carried  to  its  finale,  we  find  that  all  eruption  is  extinct,  and  that 
there  remains  only  the  extinct  craters,  unhurt  by  atmospheric  action, 
sharp  and  clear  as  after  the  last  fire.  On  this  field  we  can  study  the 
traces  of  a  volcanic  force  left  to  work  unhindered,  and  where  the  fires 
of  those  original  eruptions  have  left  their  enduring  stamp  ;  and  who¬ 
ever  studies  closely  the  moon’s  surface  must,  we  think,  conclude 
that  its  craters  and  the  earth’s  have  the  same  origin,  and  that  the 
power  which  shaped  those  shapes  these.  It  is  by  no  means  a  local 
peculiarity  which  cannot  affect  us,  for  in  the  entrails  of  the  earth  the 
same  destroying  force  lies  hid.  From  the  close  relation  between  the 
reflective  power  of  the  surface  and  the  formation  of  craters,  and  from 
the  enormous  expansion  of  single  light-reflecting  lines,  it  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  inferred  that  the  chemical  alteration  of  the  surface  is 
almost  always,  if  not  always,  a  result  of  such  crater  formation,  and 
that  not  from  any  special  quality  abiding  on  the  moon’s  substance, 
but  from  a  general  law  governing  all  matter. 

The  most  distinct  type  of  such  surplus  formations  is  given  by  the 
ring  crater  Tycho,  towards  which  the  most  remarkable  rays  of  the 
moon’s  hemisphere  converge.  This  region  is  not  visible,  however,  upon 
a  photograph  of  the  moon  taken  in  its  first  quarter,  the  light  having 
hardly  got  far  enough  up  the  disc ;  but  it  comes  gradually  out,  as  the 
pictures  taken  later  show  more  and  more  of  the  surface,  and  then  its 
powers  as  a  light-sending  formation  become  very  striking. 

These  stray  notes  will  help  our  readers  to  measure  something  of 
the  importance  which  photography  has  in  this  relation,  and  that  on 
it  depends  in  a  great  measure  the  investigation  of  the  formation  and 
character  of  heavenly  bodies.  With  regard  to  the  moon,  for  instance, 
although  it  might  be  suspected  that  the  crevices  of  its  surface  have 
been  partly  the  effect  of  water  action  as  well  as  fire,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  without  the  aid  of  photography  to  investigate  the  subject  so 
as  to  be  able  to  say  which  was  the  action  of  fire  and  which  of  w'ater. 

Passing  on  with  the  history  of  this  most  interesting  branch  of  what 
we  may  call  “scientific  art,”  it  must  be  noted  that,  beside  Ruther- 
furd,  it  has  owed  not  a  little  to  the  labours  of  Warren  De  la  Rue.  At 
a  recent  London  exhibition  his  stereoscopic  views  of  the  moon  were 
much  admired,  and  excited  great  attention.  For  the  first  time,  in 
fact,  had  a  successful  effort  been  made  to  make  the  moon  look  not 
merely  like  a  plane  disc,  but  to  appear  to  the  eye  in  all  its  roundness. 
This  was  most  strikingly  accomplished  in  the  stereoscopic  picture  of 
the  full  moon,  but  was  quite  remarkable  in  views  of  the  orb  in  its 
other  phases.  But  what  was  most  remarkable  was  that  the  moon 
did  not  appear  like  a  perfectly  round  ball,  but  like  an  egg  with  the 
end  turned  towards  the  spectator.  This  was  a  confirmation  of  the 
theoretical  opinion  as  to  the  anomalous  shape  of  the  moon,  although 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  theoretic  account  of  the  variations  are 
held  to  be  uncommonly  small,  it  is  the  caset  hat  any  ball  looked  at 
stereoscopically  in  this  fashion  gives  the  same  elongated  effect, 
especially  if  photographed  near  at  hand. 

The  photographs  of  Mr.  De  la  Rue  were  of  a  most  interesting  kind, 
and  he  had  devoted  himself  specially  to  investigating  by  their  means 
the  phenomena  of  solar  and  lunar  eclipses,  and  his  pictures  were  of 
the  ordinary  stereoscopic  size.  But  there  were  others  besides  him 
in  the  field,  and  in  1865  MM.  Wolf  and  Roget,  of  the  Paris  Observa¬ 
tory,  took  some  photographs  of  much  interest— amongst  others  a 
photograph  of  the  moon’s  eclipse  in  October  of  that  year.  They 
employed  for  the  purpose  a  Foucault  reflecting  telescope  with  an 
opening  of  twenty  centimetres  and  a  focal  length  of  a  metre.  On 
account  of  the  high  reflecting  power  of  the  mirror  and  the  short  focus 
very  good  pictures  were  obtained,  even  when  the  light  of  the  moon 
was  only  allowed  to  act  on  the  plate  for  the  space  of  a  second.  The 
pictures  were  taken  in  all  stages  of  the  eclipse  up  to  totality,  at  which 
in  reality  the  disc  was  not  entirely  hid. 

Further,  Mr.  Ellery  has  taken  at  Melbourne  some  remarkable 
pictures  of  the  moon  by  means  of  the  great  reflector  there.  The 
original  plates  were  over  three  inches  in  size,  and  thus  far  exceeded 
any  that  had  hitherto  been  produced,  The  opinion  of  their  quality 
and  character  will  be  best  given  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Warren  De  la 
Rue,  who  says,  regarding  a  picture  that  Mr.  Ellery  had  sent  him  : 

“  It  is  very  beautiful — perhaps  not  so  absolutely  sharp  as  those  done 
with  my  Newtonian  equatorial  of  thirteen  inches’  aperture  and  ten  feet 
focus.  This  sharpness  is,  however,  more  a  question  of  atmosphere  than 
anything  else,  and  I  am  convinced  that  with  the  Melbourne  telescope 
pictures  can  yet  be  taken  which  will  surpass  in  quality  anything  we  have 
yet  seen.  With  my  telescope  the  sharp  image  varies  from  1  to  1  nr 
inch  in  diameter,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth. 


The  original  picture  done  with  the  Melbourne  instrument,  however  (of 
which  an  enlargement  only  was  sent  to  me),  gives  a  picture  of  3,*s  inches 
diameter,  so  that  the  structure  of  the  collodion  film  and  such  small 
defects  as  are  apt  to  get  on  plates  are  of  far  less  moment  in  that  case 
than  in  mine..  I  hold,  therefore,  that  this  Melbourne  telescope  ought  to 
be  of  very  high  value  as  a  means  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
heavens,  and  I  should  be  rejoiced  to  see  its  fellow  erected  in  England.” 

Here  we  leave  the  history,  sufficient  having  been  said  to  show  both 
the  importance  of  this  branch  of  photography  and  its  present  posi¬ 
tion.  The  writer  of  the  article  from  which  we  have  condensed  these 
statements,  and  which  first  appeared  in  the  Vienna  Tagellatt,  asks 
why  none  of  these  works  were  at  the  Exhibition.  It  appears  that 
the  matter  should  have  been  seen  to  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
various  countries,  and  that,  as  usual  when  a  man  is  not  desirous  to 
look  after  his  own  interests  or  cares  not  for  them,  these  commis¬ 
sioners  had  forgotten  about  the  subject  or  left  it  out  of  sight  to  save 
trouble. 
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The  Autotype  Process. — (Third  edition.) 

London :  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird  and  Co. 

When  compared  with  former  editions,  the  third  edition  of  this  well- 
known  manual  will  be  found  to  be  almost  entirely  re-written.  The 
directions  for  practising  the  art  of  carbon  printing  are  given  with 
great  detail,  and  every  part  of  the  process  is  gone  into  with  such  a 
degree  of  minuteness  that  if,  after  obtaining  the  requisite  materials, 
anyone  cannot,  under  such  a  mentor,  produce  carbon  prints  by  either 
single  or  double  transfer  we  fear  that  it  is  because  he  has  not  been 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  capacity  for  photographic  work  of  any  kind. 

“  Autotype,”  we  need  scarcely  observe,  is  only  another  and, 
what  we  may  term,  a  trade  name  for  printing  in  carbon.  It  was 
originally  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson,  and  we  can  confirm  the 
opinion  expressed  in  the  introduction  of  the  manual,  that  it  h;  s 
generally  been  regarded  as  appropriate  to  signify  the  reproduction  of 
an  artist’s  work  in  monochrome  without  the  intervention  of  another 
hand  or  eye — the  only  means  used  being  the  natural  forces  of 
light  or  actinism  and  chemical  affinit}r,  and  the  material  employed 
being  any  of  the  permanent  pigments  of  the  artist’s  palette. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  were  we  here  to  describe  the  various  divi¬ 
sions  and  subdivisions  of  this  comprehensive  manual.  We  may 
observe,  however,  that  the  importance  of  carbon  transparencies  to 
be  viewed  through  the  intervention  of  the  lantern  and  the  stereo¬ 
scope,  as  well  as  for  the  more  important  . modern  application  of  pro¬ 
ducing  enlargements,  has  been  fully  recognised.  Upwards  of  three 
years  since  we  had  an  article  on  the  production  of  carbon  transparen¬ 
cies,  and  we  dwelt  upon  the  utility  as  well  as  the  great  facility  with 
which  such  pictures  could  be  made.  The  author  of  this  manual, 
too,  speaking  of  this  class  of  carbon  prints,  observes  that  they  are 
by  far  the  most  easy  kind  to  produce;  and  they  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  perfect  and  pleasing,  inasmuch  as  they  are  obtained  upon  the 
surface  upon  which  they  are  to  remain — glass  or  talc.  These  sub¬ 
stances  far  transcend  paper  in  the  perfection  of  their  surfaces,  and, 
consequently,  the  definition  of  the  picture  is  more  pure  and  perfect. 

On  the  subject  of  the  production  of  reversed  negatives,  a  reversing 
mirror  placed  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  in  front  of  the  lens 
and  directed  downwards  is  strongly  recommended  on  account  of  its 
convenience,  as  it  offers  enormous  advantages  in  the  copying  of 
engravings,  drawings,  plans,  medallions,  and,  in  fact,  all  objects 
difficult  or  impossible  to  place  in  the  usual  vertical  position,  as  they 
simply  require  to  be  arranged  on  the  floor  or  upon  a  horizontal 
board  capable  of  being  adjusted  to  various  elevations.  The  camera 
is  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  mirror  looks  doxcn  upon  the 
objects  to  be  taken,  which,  of  course,  keep  their  position  by  their 
own  gravity ;  and  the  illumination  being  vertical  there  is  a  remark¬ 
able  absence  of  texture  or  grain.  In  this  way  the  celebrated 
Utrecht  Psalter  was  photographed  at  the  British  Museum. 

The  work  is  illustrated  by  two  capital  specimens— one  of  them 
being  an  ordinary  carbon  print,  the  other  by  the  mechanical  process  of 
the  firm.  This  manual  is  indispensable  to  those  who  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  various  ramifications  and  applications  of  carbon 
printing.  ^ 

Illustrations  of  China  and  its  People. 

By  J.  Thomson,  F.R.G.S. 

London :  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Son  and  Skarle. 

If  any  doubt  were  expressed  with  respect  to  Mr.  Thomson  s  ability 
l  to  do  perfect  justice  to  such  scenes  in  tropical  climates  as  he  might 
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clioose  to  lay  under  contribution  to  his  camera,  we  might  merely 
point  to  the  able  series  of  papers  On  Practical  Photography  in 
Tropical  Regions  contributed  by  that  photographic  expert  to  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  during  1860,  in  which  Mr. 
Thomson  showed  very  clearly  that  such  difficulties  as  arose  from 
nomadic  and  climatic  influences  were  met  only  to  be  successful!}7 
overcome.  An  artist,  a  photographer,  a  geographer,  and  a  man  of 
general  scientific  attainments,  Mr.  Thomson  is  just  the  photographer 
of  all  others  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  best  fitted  to  penetrate 
with  his  camera  into  unexplored  regions,  and  return  with  such 
memoranda  of  his  visit  as  shall  make  us  familiar  with  interesting 
scenes  of  his  migratory  life. 

During  his  tour  in  China— -the  results  of  which  are  now  being 
published  in  large  and  handsome  volumes,  copiously  illustrated 
by  mechanical  autotype  prints  from  his  negatives — Mr.  Thomson 
travelled  from  four  to  five  thousand  miles,  penetrating  where  the 
foot  of  the  European  traveller  had  seldom  or  never  before  touched. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  he  frequently  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  being  a  dangerous  geomancer,  and  his  camera  was  regarded  as  a 
dark,  incomprehensible  instrument.  It  was  almost  to  be  presumed  as 
a  thing  of  course  that  a  belief  would  arise  that  he  produced  miraculous 
pictures  by  some  mysterious  black  art ;  but  it  became  a  matter  of 
more  serious  import  when  the  natives  of  the  interior  of  the  celestial 
empire  conceived  the  idea  that  the  life  of  the  person  so  depicted 
would  be  so  sensibly  curtailed  that  his  death  within  a  very  short 
period  became  a  matter  of  certainty.  No  reader  of  his  interesting 
volumes,  therefore,  can  for  a  moment  doubt  what  Mr.  Thomson 
records  as  the  consequences  of  this  superstitious  belief — his  being 
stoned  and  otherwise  roughly  handled  more  than  once. 

The  author  of  a  work  on  art  recently  issued  endeavours  to  combat 
the  prevalent  idea  that  photographic  pictures  are  more  truthful  re¬ 
presentations  of  objects  than  those  executed  by  the  painter’s  hand, 
and  lie  establishes  to  at  least  his  own  satisfaction  the  following  posi¬ 
tion,  viz.,  that  the  best  photograph,  especially  when  it  is  a  landscape, 
is  never  a  faithful  copy  of  what  it  represents,  and  frequently  fails 
altogether  to  convey  a  true  idea  of  the  subject.  It  so  happens  that 
we  have  a  view  of  Amoy  sketched  from  a  certain  spot  by  an  artist 
of  some  reputation,  and  when  we  compare  it  with  Mr.  Thomson’s 
view  taken  from  nearly  the  same  spot  wre  find  that,  as  a  mere  matter 
of  prosaic  measurement,  the  hills  or  mountains  in  one  picture  are 
finite  unlike  those  in  the  other.  The  artist  sketched  them  as  he 
imagined  they  ought  to  have  been  formed  so  as  to  present  a  fine 
picture  ;  the  photographer  could  only  take  them  as  they  were.  In 
connection  with  the  same  pictures  the  following  incident  took  place 
in  our  presence.  The  master  of  an  East  Indiaman  and  his  wife,  both 
of  whom  had  recently  been  at  Amoy,  were  examining  a  finely-engraved 
view  of  the  harbour  and  its  surroundings,  and  as  the  name  was  covered 
both  failed  to  recognise  the  place  depicted.  Mr.  Thomson’s  photo¬ 
graph,  also  unnamed,  was  then  presented,  when  they  simultaneously 
exclaimed  “Oh!  that  is  Amoy;  there  is  the  house  in  which  we 
resided  !  Which  of  these  pictorial  presentments,  we  ask,  conveyed 
the  most  truthful  idea  of  the  identity  of  Amoy?  This  point  was 
ably  illustrated  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Bow,  C.E.,  in  a  paper  which  will  be 
found  at  page  134  of  our  volume  for  1869,  in  which  he  gives  a 
diagram  ol  Salisbury  Crags,  Edinburgh,  as  painted  by  an  eminent 
artist,  Mr.  Waller  Baton,  and  the  same  subject  from  the  same  point 
ot  view  as  projected  by  a  theodolite.  In  nature  the  slope  of  the 
main  bank^  is  thirty-nine  degrees,  in  the  painting  it  measures  fifty 
degrees.  So  much  for  artistic  versus  photographic  truthfulness. 

lhe  works  of  Mr.  Thomson  formed  a  source  of  great  attraction  at 
the  soiree  of  the  British  Association  at  Bradford,  and  also  at  the 
recent  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society.  The  illustrations, 
as  we  have  said,  are  printed  in  permanent  ink  by  the  autotype 
mechanical  process,  and  the  successive  volumes  are  still  in  coui’se  of 
Bring  issued,  lhe  leading  cities,  ports,  and  places  of  interest  have 
b»;en  photographed,  and,  as  a  matter  of  technical  interest,  we  may 
state  that  many  of  the  pictures  have  been  enlarged  from  stereoscopic 
size  to  the  ample  dimensions  they  now  occupy  in  the  pages  of  the  capa¬ 
cious  volumes  already  issued.  Apart  from  the  topographic  features 
of  the  country,  the  photographs  are  exceptionably  valuable  on 
account  of  the  types  ot  human  form  and  character  depicted. 

1  or  example :  some  of  the  numerous  plates  contain  no  fewer 
than  six  typical  representations,  a  synopsis  of  one  of  which  plates 
we  give - 1.  A  boy  of  the  upper  classes,  a  bright-looking  little 
fellow,  whose  softness  of  eye,  Mr.  Thomson  tells  us,  will  soon 
be  replaced  by  a  cold,  calculating  expression — the  result  of  usual 
training.  2.  The  head  of  a  full-grown  Chinaman  of  medium  grade 
in  the  social  scale.  .3  and  4.  The  full  face  and  profile  view  of  a  Mongol. 

.  19  h'  P° 's  identified  with  the  northern  part  of  the  empire,  and 

is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  European.  5.  The  head  of  an  ordi¬ 


nary  Chinese  coolie,  who,  we  are  informed,  is  a  kindly-disposed  order 
of  character,  endowed  by  nature  with  a  profound  contempt  for 
everything  that  is  not  Chinese,  and  the  utmost  stretch  of  whose 
good  nature  towards  a  foreigner  who  has  shown  kindness  to  him  ia 
circumscribed  to  the  wish  that,  by  some  species  of  transmigration,  the 
soul  of  his  benefactor  may  in  some  future  state  attain  to  the 
dignity  of  being  a  Chinaman  !  6.  An  old  man  over  eighty  years 

of  age,  who  is  still  gaining  a  livelihood  as  a  porter.  These  details 
only  answer  for  one  of  numerous  plates. 

The  ladies  and  their  attire  are  not  forgotten.  Speak  of  chignons 
in  this  country !  In  China  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  appears  to 
be  elevated  into  a  region  of  high  art  as  yet  unapproached  in  western 
life.  Some  of  the  coiffures  of  our  celestial  sisters  are  so  elaborate 
that  their  ample  tresses  can  only  be  tired  once  or  twice  a  week,  and 
the  poor  victim  of  vanity  sleeps  with  her  head  resting  upon  a  pillar 
of  wood  or  earthenware  high  enough  to  protect  the  superb  hirsute 
design. 

When  Mr.  Thomson’s  magnificent  work  is  completed,  it  will  form 
one  of  the  most  valuable  records  of  the  life,  customs,  and  costumes  of 
the  celestial  empire  that  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world. 

— ♦ — 

Views  in  Glencoe.  Dundee:  James  Valentine. 

Glencoe  has  a  melancholy  interest  attached  to  it.  In  1092  it  was 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  atrocious  acts  that  could  disgrace  a 
nation,  and  which  casts  a  dark  stain  upon  all  connected  with  it  from 
the  monarch  downwards,  and  eternal  infamy  upon  the  chief  actors. 
During  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  Scotland  was  the  scene  of 
dire  internal  commotions.  Those  were  the  days  of  “ Bonnie  Dundee” 
and  his  gay  cavaliers — of  serious  clan  fights — and,  above  all,  of  the 
first  Jacobite  rebellion.  To  purchase  peace  in  the  Scottish  High¬ 
lands  the  English  Government  entrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane 
a  large  sum  of  money  for  distribution  among  the  chiefs  of  the  clans. 
This  was  not  dispensed  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  satisfaction,  and 
eventually  a  proclamation  was  issued  requiring  all  to  submit  themselves 
to  the  Government  before  a  certain  day.  The  Lord  Advocate  was  the 
Earl  or  “  Master”  of  Stair — an  ancient  enemy  of  the  MacDonalds  of 
Glencoe  ;  and,  owing  to  stress  of  weather,  Maclan,  the  chief  of  this 
clan,  was  sufficiently  late  in  recording  his  submission  to  the 
Government  to  warrant  his  hereditary  foe  in  putting  the  machinery 
of  the  law  in  motion  to  compass  the  destruction  of  the  MacDonalds. 
The  infamous  “  Massacre  of  Glencoe  ”  was  the  result — a  massacre 
effected  under  circumstances  of  baseness  so  complete  as  to  be  almost 
without  a  parallel  in  history.  It  is  the  scene  of  this  massacre  that 
has  furnished  material  for  the  camera  of  Mr.  Valentine,  junr.,  who 
in  the  pictures  before  us  has  depicted  with  much  artistic  ability  the 
sterile  valleys  and  passes  in  which  were  situated  the  once  smiling 
homes  of  the  MacDonalds.  The  scenery  is  of  that  wild  and 
picturesque  character  so  attractive  to  tourists.  In  the  photographs 
the  subjects  are  exceedingly  well  selected,  and  the  grand  old 
mountains  and  rugged  gorges  are  depicted  with  singular  excellence. 
Mr.  Valentine,  junr.,  promises  well,  and  we  shall  doubtless  hear 
more  of  him  ere  long. 

— ♦ — 

Coloured  Transparencies. 

By  A.  Wilkinson,  Sunderland. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Wilkinson  for  affording  us  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  some  photographic  lantern  slides  painted  by  him.  Of  their 
merit  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Mr.  Wilkinson  is  evidently  a  master 
in  this  particular  sphere  of  art.  The  jejune  colouring  of  many  of  the 
lantern  slides  found  in  the  market  is  a  serious  drawback  to  their 
beauty,  the  plain  photograph  being  far  preferable ;  but  in  these  views 
the  colouring  has  been  effected  with  so  much  judgment  as  to  enhance 
their  charm.  Two  views  of  the  same  scene — respectively  a  summer 
and  a  winter  view —are  exceptionally  good. 


listings  of  Societies. 

— — 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  Society — which  on  this  occasion  took  the 
form  of  a  supper — took  place  at  the  Rainbow  Hotel,  on  the  evening  of 
Friday,  the  21st  inst.,  Mr.  R.  G.  Muir,  the  President,  in  the  chair,  and 
Dr.  John  Nicol  croupier.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  the 
quality  of  the  supper  was  such  as  to  maintain  the  high  character  of 
the  “  Rainbow.” 

After  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  had  received  full  justice, 
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Dr.  Nicol  said  lie  bad  been  requested  to  give  wbat  they  would  all 
recognise  as  the  toast  of  the  evening,  “Prosperity  to  the  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Society.”  The  Society  had  enjoyed  thirteen  years  of 
uninterrupted  prosperity,  and  was  year  by  year  growing  stronger  in 
numbers  and  increasing  in  usefulness.  He  had  no  doubt  that,  managed 
as  it  was  and  always  had  been,  it  would  continue  to  advance.  The 
question  had  often  been  put  to  him — Wherein  lies  the  secret  of  the 
success  that  has  always  attended  the  Society,  and,  especially,  how  it  is 
possible  to  do  so  much  with  such  a  small  subscription  as  five  shillings 
per  annum  ?  But  he  thought  the  answer  was  not  difficult  to  find.  The 
Society  was  firmly  planted  on  a  tripod,  the  legs  of  which  were,  first,  that 

the  members  must  be  drawn  from  all  three  classes  of  the  community _ 

professional  photographers,  amateur  photographers,  and  those  who  are 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  second,  that  under  no  circumstances 
should  the  Society  be  allowed  to  be  made  an  advertising  medium.  The 
third,  that  the  principal  offices  should  be  filled  by  men  who  were 
thoroughly  earnest  in  their  love  for  the  art  and  their  determination  to 
work  for  the  good  of  the  Society.  As  to  the  small  amount  of  annual 
subscription,  he  believed  in  the  maxim  of  some  of  the  larger  commercial 
establishments,  “small  profits  and  large  returns.”  It  was  better  for  the 
Society  to  have  four  members  at  five  shillings  a  head  than  one  at  a 
pourid ;  and  if  they  continued  to  take  care  that  the  meetings,  especially 
the  “popular  evenings,”  were  made  interesting  to  the  public  at  large, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  adding  to  the  roll  any  necessary  number 
of  members. 

The  toast  was  enthusiastically  responded  to. 

Mr. Tunny  proposed  the  toast,  “The  Photographic  Societies  Through¬ 
out  the  World.”  He  said  that  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  world’s 
history  men  began  to  worship  the  great  luminary,  the  sun,  and  had 
continued  to  do  so  till  comparatively  recent  times ;  and  to  that  worship 
had  been  raised  some  of  the  finest  temples  that  had  ever  been  designed. 
He  was  glad  to  say  that  that  worship  had  not  yet  been  abandoned,  but 
that  it  had,  in  our  own  times,  assumed  a  more  intelligible  form ;  and 
although  they  did  not  now  erect  temples  of  stone  and  lime,  they  never¬ 
theless,  in  the  form  of  photographic  societies,  reared  temples  more 
worthy  of  the  age,  and  worshipped  our  idol  with  far  better  results. 
The  rapid  strides  with  which  photography  had  advanced  to  its  present 
position  was,  in  a  very  large  measure,  due  to  the  operation  of  those 
societies,  and  he  hoped  they  would  continue  to  increase  in  number  and 
in  prosperity  in  the  future  as  they  had  in  the  past.  They  had  already 
done  much  good  service,  and  he  hoped  they  would  yet  do  much  more.  He 
had  found  them  existing,  wherever  he  had  travelled,  as  a  bond  of  union 
between  the  most  unlikely  people,  and  in  the  most  unlikely  places.  In 
Cairo,  and  even  in  Palestine— in  fact,  wherever  two  or  three  men  of  the 
camera  met  together,  there  they  formed  a  society. 

The  toast  was  heartily  responded  to. 

The  other  toasts  were  the  “Chairman  and  Croupier,”  the  “Office¬ 
bearers  and  Council,”  the  “Secretaries  and  Treasurer.” 

The  toasts  were  interpolated  by  songs  and  recitations,  and  altogether 
the  evening  was  spent  most  harmoniously. 

— <>- — 

BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  I9th  September  last,  the 
chair  was  occupied  by  Herr  Priimm. 

The  first  subject  before  the  meeting  was  a  discussion  on  the  lighting 
of  studios,  raised  by  the  Secretary  on  a  paper,  printed  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Photographer,  by  Mr.  Bigelow. 

Herr  Petsch  said  that  he  had  his  doubts  whether  Mr.  Bigelow’s 
principles  were  applicable  in  all  cases.  He  had  had  great  experience  in 
producing  pictures  with  special  effects  of  lighting,  and,  according  to  his 
practice,  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  have  perfect  control  of 
the  light,  so  as  to  secure  that  it  should  fall  on  the  sitter  from  any 
desired  point.  It  was,  in  his  opinion,  absolutely  indispensable  that  all 
other  light  than  that  wanted  for  the  sitter  should  be  shut  out. 
This  was  not,  however,  always  secured  by  the  use  of  muslin  or  white 
calico  blinds ;  and  he  had  found  it  very  useful  to  employ  blinds  of  a 
double  blue  twill,  or  perfectly  light-obstructing  folds  of  linen.  It 
was  also  important  that  these  blinds  should  so  fit  that  light  did  not 
get  streaming  in  between  their  edges.  As  to  the  best  way  in  which  to 
light  the  sitter,  it  was  his  experience  that  the  light  should  fall  at  an  angle 
of  45°.  He  shut  it  actually  out  altogether  directly  over  the  sitter. 
Reflectors  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  the  shadows  were  good  if  made  of 
bright  blue,  white,  or  of  silver  paper  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  preferred 
the  bright  blue,  because  it  did  not  lighten  the  shadows  so  much  as  the 
white.  As  to  the  kind  of  light,  there  was  nothing  like  the  north — a 
fine,  broad  north  light.  He  was  not  particular  as  to  the  height  of  the 
studio,  but  held  it  an  open  question  whether  the  building  should  be  high 
or  low ;  still,  on  the  whole,  he  preferred  a  low-roofed  building  to  a 
high.  The  light  of  a  high  studio  was  sharper,  and  that  of  the  low 
broader  and  softer.  The  one  was  therefore,  perhaps,  best  suited  for 
single  figures,  but  the  other  the  more  generally  serviceable.  _  Also, 
high-roofed  studios  were,  as  a  rule,  he  thought,  slower  to  work  in  than 
lower  ones,  the  source  of  the  light  being  further  from  the  sitter.  The  por¬ 
trait  painter  seldom  employed  top  light  in  his  painting  room,  only  a  high 
side  light,  from  which  ho  obtained  all  he  required  ;  but  then  it  was 


true  that  the  photographer  worked  under  conditions  when  such  a  rule 
was  not  applicable. 

Herr  Scharwachter  was  just  of  the  opposite  opinion,  but  then  he 
had  long  worked  in  a  lngh-pitched  studio  in  Hamburg. 

Herr  O.  Lindner  followed  on  the  same  side,  and  said  that  if  a  hich 
studio  were  built  after  the  same  plan  as  a  lower  one  the  lighting  must 
in  both  cases  be  the  same.  He  was  very  sceptical  as  to  the  weakening 
of  the  light  through  the  increase  of  distance  from  the  point  of  entrance” 
It  was  not  the  glass  panes  that  formed  the  source  of  light,  but  the  sky  * 
and  he  therefore  took  exception  to  a  remark  of  the  Secretary’s  that  a  room 
was  lightest  near  the  window.  It  was  true  only  in  that  the  further 
from  the  window  you  went,  the  narrower  became  the  point  of  light  which 
continued  of  the  same  intensity  as  on  its  entrance.  Accordingly  it 
followed  only  that  if  a  man  was  to  have  the  same  force  of  light  fallmn  on 
a  sitter  m  a  large  studio  as  in  a  small,  he  must  open  his  blinds  wider 
In  that  respect  he  concurred  with  the  opinion  of  Herr  Petsch. 

Ihe  Secretary  whose  experience  was  mostly  in  the  reproduction  of 
oil  pictures,  said  that  a  high  studio  was  best  for  that  kind  of  work  as 
it  was  not  necessary  in  his  case  to  have  a  manageable  artistic  light  ’  Yt 
was  of  much  more  importance  to  him  to  have  an  even  light  all  over  his 
subject  without  any  shadows  whatever  ;  and  that  was  much  harder  to 
get  in  a  low  studio  than  in  a  high.  For  instance  :  if  it  were  necessary 
to  shut  out  the  direct  sun’s  rays  above  in  such  a  low  studio  the  urmer 
part  of  his  painting  would  be  better  lighted  than  the  lower,  which  in 
the  case  of  a  high  studio  would  not  happen.  He  liked  best  to  work 
without  any  blinds  at  all,  or  in  the  open  air. 

The  Chairman,  in  reference  to  the  paper  that  had  raised  the  discus¬ 
sion,  said  that  he  found  in  it  but  little  to  help  one  in  building  a  studio 
or  guiding  one  to  adapt  it  to  the  ground  on  which  one  had  to  build  but 
only  hints  as  to  how  to  correct  the  deficiencies  of  studios  already  built 
There  was  many  a  one  who  knew  quite  well  what  a  studio  ought  to  be 
and  who  yet  could  not  command  the  first  conditions  of  space  and 
locality  to  make  it  as  it  should  be.  Sometimes,  as  in  his  case,  the 
light  was  sjioilt  by  adjoining  buildings,  and  in  other  cases  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  from  the  condition  of  the  ground  to  get  a  free  north  light  ;  and  in 
these  cases  what  was  lacking  in  the  first  circumstances  must  clearly  be 
made  up  by  art.  Referring  to  the  studio  of  the  Brothers  Siebe,  in 
Breslau,  they  had  a  bad  obstructing  wall  built  right  beside  their  studio, 
which,  according  to  all  ordinary  notions,  ought  to  have  materially 
hindered  their  working.  Instead  of  that  they  get  pictures  now  in  less 
time  than  before.  And  how  ?  Simply  by  substituting  ribbed  glass  for 
the  ordinary  kind.  This  enabled  them  to  work  with  the  direct  sunlight 
just  as  frosted  glass  would  have  done,  only  with  much  better  effect. 

Henen  Schultz  and  Luck,  of  Carlsruhe,  sent  a  batch  of  pictures  to  the 
meeting  all  covered  with  those  yellow  spots  and  streaks  of  which  we 
have  been  hearing  a  good  deal  lately,  and  the  mysterious  appearance  of 
which  so  often,  in  a  kind  of  epidemic,  is  something  to  be  investigated. 
They  wanted  to  know  the  cause.  They  dried  their  prints  between 
sheets  of  blotting-paper,  and  suspected  that  that  had  something  to  do  with 
the  disease.  If  the  blotting-paper  contained  chlorine  of  course  it 
might  hurt  the  print,  but  rather  in  the  way  of  bleaching.  However, 
they  sent  some  of  their  blotting-paper  with  the  prints.  They  said  that 
neither  hyposulphite  nor  sour  gum  could  be  the  cause,  for  the  prints 
were  perfectly  washed  and  the  gum  was  always  used  fresh,  and  the 
mounting  boards  used  were  the  best. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to 
Professor  Yogel,  who  would  be  able  to  test  chemically  the  blotting- 
paper,  mounts,  and  all  concerned. 

Herr  Marowsky  said  that  a  too  long  use  of  the  same  blotting-paper 
was  likely  to  produce  the  effects  in  question. 

Herr  0.  Lindner  thought  that  this  was  a  matter  that  might  be 
easily  determined  ;  that  Herren  Schultz  and  Luck  might,  reduce  con¬ 
siderably  the  area  of  research  if  they  would  try  and  find  out  whether  or 
not  the  blotting-paper  had  to  do  with  it.  And  this  could  be  easily  done 
by  drying  some  prints  with  and  some  without  the  paper,  and  then,  in 
order  to  see  if  it  lay  in  the  mounts,  prints  treated  in  both  ways  could  bo 
put  on  the  same  cardboard.  This  would  soon  show  if  any  or  all  these 
things  were  at  fault,  for  if  the  albumen  paper  was  bad  the  spots  would 
appear  no  matter  what  the  treatment,  and  if  the  cardboard  was  bad  it 
would  be  likewise  ;  but  if  it  were  the  blotting-paper,  then  only  the 
prints  blotted  would  spot. 

Herr  Reichard  thought  that  metallic  particles  from  the  gilding  might 
have  to  do  with  it,  aud  lie  always  avoided  gilt  mounts.  This,  of  course, 
is  possible,  but  it  excited  no  remark.  The  next  business  was  a  letter 
from  Herr  Robert  Pfiiiger,  of  Dresden,  regarding  the  production  of 
“matted”  pictures  without  elaborate  retouching,  as  also  a  means  of 
curing  cracks  aud  scratches  in  negatives.  The  plate  is  covered  first 
after  Reichard’s  manner  with  a  solution  of  gum,  then  retouched  and 
varnished  cold  on  both  sides,  agitating  the  plate  horizontally  till  the 
varnish  sets.  This  gives  a  fine  soft  graining,  which  might  be  further 
heightened  by  dipping  the  plate  once  or  twice  in  a  warm  solution  of 
gelatine,  which  should  be  allowed  to  drain  off  and  dry  spontaneously. 
These  coatings  will  not  greatly  lengthen  exposure,  but  Mill  help  much 
towards  getting  a  delicate  softness  in  the  print. 

Several  opinions  were  expressed  upon  its  utility,  but  nothing  further 
of  any  importance  Mras  elicited,  and,  after  some  questions  from  the 
“  Fragekaster  ”  had  been  answered,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 
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BROOKLYN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  on  the  8th  September  last, 

Mr.  Williamson  wished  to  introduce  a  new  style  of  picture,  using  a 
different  substratum  than  albumen.  He  dissolved  shellac  in  water  and 
borax,  with  which  the  paper  was  coated,  and  sensitised  with  plain 
nitrate  of  silver  and  water.  The  paper  used  was  Whatman’s  elephant 
paper.  There  was  no  gold  used  in  toning,  but  sulphocyanide  of  am¬ 
monia  as  well  as  hyposulphite  of  soda,  with  preservative  of  camphor. 
If,  after  the  paper  had  been  sensitised,  he  gave  it  another  coating  of 
shellac,  it  would  keep  for  a  long  time  and  be  much  more  sensitive  than 
albumen  paper.  After  the  picture  was  completed  he  calendered  it  in 
his  press,  and  the  results  as  shown  were  much  admired  by  all  present  as 
being  very  fine,  both  in  colour  and  grain.  The  pictures,  when  finished, 
can  be  steeped  in  alcohol  without  undergoing  any  change.  Mr.  William¬ 
son  hoped  all  would  try  the  method,  and  predicted  a  radical  change,  as 
the  results  were  preferable  to  albumen. 

Mr.  Eales  said  that  Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony  told  him  two  years  since  that 
fine  results  could  be  produced  on  a  paper  prepared  with  gum  copal. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Pearsall  exhibited  an  8  x  10  imperial  and  card  camera  box, 
made  by  E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony  and  Co.  after  his  own  design.  His  idea 
of  the  peculiar  construction  was  to  save  his  customers  from  waiting,  by 
having  the  exposure  follow  instantly  after  the  focus  had  been  drawn. 
The  box  had  a  mahogany  hood,  through  which  the  operator  had  a  full 
view  of  a  ground  glass  the  exact  size  of  the  print  when  mounted,  and 
this  was  placed  to  the  left  of  the  carriage  to  which  the  shield  was 
attached.  In  front  of  the  lens  was  a  flap  shutter  inside  of  a  mahogany 
cone,  worked  by  a  rod  in  the  hands  of  the  operator.  The  shield  was 
placed,  in  position  and  the  slide  withdrawn.  The  operator,  as  soon  as 
ready,  gave  the  word,  when  the  focus  was  drawn,  the  shield  slid  into 
position,  and  the  plate  exposed.  When  exposed  sufficiently  the  flap 
shutter  was  closed  with  the  rod  without  being  seen  by  the  sitter,  and 
the  plate  could  be  placed  in  its  first  position  and  another  pose  given 
without  removing  the  shield.  By  this  means  Mr.  Pearsall  and  his 
operator,  Mr.  Bolles,  said  it  did  not  require  one-third  the  time  that  it 
used  to  do  with  the  ordinary  box,  being  a  saving  of  fatigue  also  to  the 
sitter.  The  flap  shutter,  being  hinged  at  the  bottom,  gave  him  a 
choice  of  longer  exposure  on  the  head  and  shoulder,  if  desired.  The  box 
was  admired  by  all  as  being  a  perfect  piece  of  mechanism  and  beautiful 
in  its  working,  and  the  Association  unanimously  endorsed  its  many 
merits. 

Regarding  the  shape  of  the  hood  a  discussion  ensued,  Mr.  Williamson 
and  others  choosing  the  square,  while  Mr.  Pearsall  and  the  reso  gave 
preference  to  the  conical,  form. 

Mr.  Barker  presented  a  new  front  for  the  view  camera  box,  in  which 
the  front  projected  slightly  both  above  and  below  the  limits  of  the  box, 
and  in  which  was  a  revolving  front  board  on  which  several  lenses  of 
different  foci  could  be  arranged  at  once,  as  well  as  stereoscopic  lenses 
for  making,  on  an  8  x  10  plate,  either  two  stereoscopic  views  or  two 
panoramic  views  with  lenses  of  different  foci,  or  8  x  10  views,  and  each 
lens  could  be  carried  over  any  part  of  the  plate.  The  Association  en¬ 
dorsed  it  as  being  practical  and  valuable  to  the  landscape  photographer. 


Cnrnsjjoubente. 

Photography  in  France. — French  Photographic  Chemicals. — 
M.  Rouard's  Bromide  Process. — Portraits  of  Gaol-Birds. — 
The  Forthcoming  “British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac.” 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  matters  photographic  the  French  order 
of  mind  is  very  practical  and  clever.  No  one  will,  I  think,  dispute  my 
assertion  in  saying  that  it  is  in  France  that  photography  has  taken  the 
deepest  root  and  received  its  widest  development ;  besides  which  the 
French  stand  in  the  first  rank  as  inventors  and  discoverers  in  our  art. 
During  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence  photographic  portraiture  was 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  process  of  a  Frenchman,  Daguerre 
improved  by  a  Frenchman,  Fizeau.  Then  came  the  iodide  process  with 
the  bath,  introduced  by  Blanquart-Evrard.  Then  followed  the  collodion 
process,  the  same  in  principle,  in  the  discovery  of  which  the  name  of  Le 
Dray  appears.  Then  gold  toning  before  fixing,  introduced  by  him; 
and  the  use  of  albumen  in  photography  by  Niepce  de  St.  Victor.  Then 
came  carbon  printing,  in  the  history  of  which  the  names  of  Poitevin, 
Fargier,  and  Laborde  take  a  prominent  place.  Then  photolithography, 
the  invention  of  Poitevin;  and  that  marvellous  process,  photocollotypy, 
of  Tcssi6  du  Mothay.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  it  was  in  France  that 
the  first  commercial  application  of  photographic  printing  upon  paper 
on  a  large  scale  took  place.  I  allude  to  M.  Blanquart-Evrard’s  print¬ 
ing  establishment  at  Lille,  in  which  forty  hands  were  employed  for 
three  or  four  years.  Also,  that  carbon  printing  was  first  similarly 
applied  by  M.  Braun,  of  Dornach  ;  and  more  recently  the  Woodbury 
process,  by  MM.  Goupil ;  whilst  Ferrier’s  stereoscopic  transparencies 


were  for  a  number  of  years  without  a  rival  in  the  world,  and  had  a 
large  sale.  No  other  country  can  show  such  a  thorough  “  go  in  ”  for 
photography  as  France,  and  she  is  certainly  the  land  in  which  our 
beautiful  art  has  flourished  the  most  in  all  its  branches,  even  including 
landscape  ;  for  no  other  country  has  yet  produced  anything  to  compare 
with  M.  Braun’s  large  panoramic  views  of  Switzerland  and  Italy,  many 
of  which  embrace  natural  skies  without  any  sophistication  or  double¬ 
printing.  In  every  department  of  our  art,  and  every  application  of  it, 
including  even  the  disreputable,  France  has  taken  the  lead. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  should  find  French 
photographers  ready  and  willing  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  latest  im¬ 
provement  in  the  negative  process,  viz.,  that  in  which  bromide  of  silver 
takes  the  place  of  iodide  in  the  film,  and  alkaline  the  place  of  acid 
development.  The  beautiful,  simple,  and  highly-promising  bromide 
process  with  the  bath  and  the  alkaline  developer,  discovered  and 
described  ten  years  ago  by  Major  Russell,  but  which  has  never  held  up 
its  head  in  the  land  of  its  birth,  but  fallen  flat  like  Talbot’s  calotype 
process,  is  now  on  the  tapis  in  France,  and  quite  a  furore  has  been 
excited  respecting  it.  That  this  should  not  have  occurred  earlier  is 
partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  given  to  the  world  in  rather  too 
perfect  a  state  by  its  discoverer,  whose  letters  in  the  photographic 
journals,  filled  with  critical  discussions  of  minutiae,  did  not  read  attrac¬ 
tively,  and  were  therefore  not  translated  into  the  French  photographic 
periodicals.  The  process,  therefore,  as  I  have  lately  described  it  in  the 
Moniteur,  in  its  simplest  and  broadest  form,  comes  to  the  French  mind 
with  all  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  every  day  brings  me  letters  from 
professionals  and  amateurs  in  different  parts  of  France  respecting  it, 
which  it  is  really  a  Herculean  task  to  answer.  The  simple  description 
of  a  process  by  which  plates  can  be  prepared  which  are  much  more 
sensitive  than  the  best  common  wet  plates;  which  will  keep  four  or  five 
days  bet’ween  their  preparation  and  development ;  whieh  require  no 
silver  in  the  development,  and  no  varnish  to  the  negative  ;  and  by 
which  either  a  negative  or  a  positive  can  be  taken  in  the  camera  at 
will,  seems  to  combine  so  many  great  and  splendid  advantages  that 
French  photographers  have  seized  upon  it  with  enthusiasm,  and  many 
have  already  succeeded  to  their  heart’s  content.  The  only  regret  felt 
here  is  that  this  beautiful  process  should  have  been  buried  for  so  many 
years  in  the  columns  of  English  journals  and  pamphlets.  But  it  is  now 
fairly  on  its  trial,  and  I  hope  that  next  year  it  will  be  largely  applied, 
not  only  in  portraiture,  for  which  it  is  eminently  suited,  but  also  in 
instantaneons  photography,  which,  for  want  of  a  process  of  this  kind, 
seems  to  have  entirely  fallen  to  the  ground. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  by  opticians  that  we  can  now  prepare 
films  vastly  more  sensitive  than  by  the  common  method — I  verily  believe 
ten  times  as  sensitive — and  that  it  remains  with  them  to  give  us  a  suit¬ 
able  instantaneous  camera,  for  glasses  which  are  about  three  and  a-half 
inches  diameter,  and  curved,  either  spherically  or  cylindrically,  so  as  to 
suit  the  curvature  of  the  common  portrait  lens.  Why  should  we  not 
get  up  a  subscription  amongst  us  of,  say,  £100,  as  a  reward  for  the  best 
design  ?  These  small  plates,  which  would  give  direct  camera  positives 
by  the  bromide  process,  might  be  used  for  the  multiplication  of  flat 
negatives  of  any  size,  by  means  of  a  copying  camera,  either  reversed  or 
non-reversed ;  and  these,  again,  would  serve,  by  collotypic  or  silver 
printing,  for  book  illustration,  or  large  numbers  of  popular  sub¬ 
jects.  Now  that  we  have  had  prizes  offered  and  awarded  for  large 
heads  taken  direct  with  monster  lenses,  who  will  offer  a  prize  to  sen¬ 
sible  photographers  for  the  best  instantaneous  picture,  without  retouch¬ 
ing?  Who  of  the  many  wealthy  amateurs  amongst  us  will  now  offer 
a  prize  for  a  step  in  our  art  which  shall  be  really  progressive — a  some¬ 
thing  which  shall  tax  both  the  skill  of  our  opticians  and  the  brains  of 
our  photographic  artists,  and  which  shall  not  be  fairly  open  to  the 
charge  of  an  absurdity  when  done  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  bromide  process.  The  following  is  the  substance 
of  a  letter  from  M.  Alexander  Rouard  to  M.  Lacan,  which  has  just  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Moniteur,  in  reference  to  the  use  of  resin  in  bromised  col¬ 
lodion  for  dry  plates,  and,  of  course,  also  for  wet  ones  : — 

“  Sir,— The  interesting  and  complete  study  of  the  wet  bromide  process,  pub¬ 
lished  in  your  journal  by  Mr.  Sutton,  has  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  trying 
this  process  for  dry  plates. 

“  As  I  had  already  obtained  very  good  results  with  resinised  collodion,  and 
had  also  in  hand  some  very  rapid  plates  prepared  with  collodions  having  a 
uranic  base,  I  thought  to  combine  the  two  elements. 

“  I  therefore  made  a  bromo-resinised  collodion,  which  gave  me  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  results,  both  as  regards  rapidity— which  appeared  to  me  very  superior  to 
that  of  common  wet  collodion— and  also  as  regards  the  delicacy  and  softness  of 
the  proofs.” 
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Then  follows  a  description  of  the  manner  of  making  the  collodion, 
which  may  be  condensed  into  the  following  formula  : — 
Bromo-Resinised  Collodion. 


Pyroxyline  . . 

Alcohol  . 

.  60 

99 

£  ounce. 

Ether . . . 

.  60 

i  „ 

Cadmium  bromide  . 

.  21 

99 

91  grains. 

Uranic  bromide  . 

.  1* 

6  „ 

Resin . 

.  1 

99 

4  „ 

salts  are  to  be  dissolved 

in  the  alcohol  and 

ether,  then  add  the 

pyroxyline,  and  then  the  resin  previously  dissolved  in  some  of  the  alcohol. 
Allow  forty-eight  hours  of  rest  between  each  mixture.  The  collodion 
should  not  be  used  for  a  fortnight.  The  reader  will  perceive  at  a  glance 
that  it  is  a  very  thick  collodion,  and  highly  bromised. 

The  nitrate  bath  should  be  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  grains  per 
ounce  of  water,  slightly  acidified.  With  respect  to  the  time  of  immer¬ 
sion  in  the  bath,  M.  Rouard  says — “Follow  absolutely  the  instructions 
of  Mr.  Sutton.” 

The  washing  of  the  plate  after  leaving  the  bath  is  to  be  first  in  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  then  in  salt  and  water,  and  then  in  common  water  filtered, 
after  which  the  plate  is  to  be  allowed  to  get  dry. 

The  plate  is  to  be  washed  and  then  developed  according  to  the  method 
of  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  or  M.  Chardon,  or  Mr.  Sutton.  [See  The 
British  Journal  or  Photography,  page  524.] 

We  are  lastly  told  that  the  process  is  a  simple  tour  de  main;  but  one 
must  not  attempt  to  develope  too  quickly. 

1  will  try  this  bromo-resinised  collodion  in  a  day  or  two,  and  report 
results  in  a  few  weeks.  In  order  to  fairly  test  its  merits  I  will  try  it 
against  some  equally  thick  and  highly-bromised  cadmium  collodion 
with  a  gelatine  preservative.  The  objection  to  putting  organic  matter 
like  resin  into  the  collodion  is  that  it  may  possibly  derange  the  nitrate 
bath.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  no  preliminary  coating 
may  be  required,  and  that  there  may  be  immunity  from  blisters. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  on  the  7th  instant, 
a  series  of  photochromolithographs  by  MM.  Sebah  and  Laroche,  of 
Constantinople,  was  exhibited,  which  excited  much  attention_and  admi¬ 
ration.  They  were  done  by  a  process  which  has  been  already  described 
in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  by  another  member  of  our 
staff.  [See  page  459.]  M.  Sebah  (who  is  a  Turkish  gentleman,  in 
partnership  with  M.  Laroche,  a  Frenchman)  was  an  exhibitor  this  year 
at  the  exhibition  of  the  London  Photographic  Society.  These  two 
gentlemen,  hundreds  of  leagues  away  from  the  great  centres  of  pho¬ 
tography,  are  now  practising  not  only  ordinary  photography,  but  also 
photocollotypy  and  photolithography  on  quite  a  large  scale,  and  with 
great  commercial  success,  in  Constantinople  !  How  strangely  a  fact  of 
this  sort  contrasts  with  the  comparative  apathy  of  English  photographers 
generally,  in  reference  to  new  processes  which  it  has  been  clearly  proved 
will  pay  well  if  'properly  worked  !  Fancy  having  to  go  to  the  East  for  a 
photograph  printed  in  colours  and  in  half-tone  !  We  shall  be  cut  out  next 
by  native  firms  in  Teheran,  Pekin,  and  Jeddo;  and  the  photographic 
journalist  will  have  to  seek  for  his  most  important  subject-matter 
amongst  the  doings  of  the  brotherhood  in  Crim-Tartary,  Patagonia, 
and  Behring’s  Straits  ! 

Still  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  successful  pho¬ 
tography  in  our  own  dear  island.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  spot  on  the 
earth’s  surface  so  unfavourable  to  it  in  respect  of  fog,  gloom,  smoke, 
and  uncertainty  of  weather.  Excuse  must,  therefore,  be  made  for  our 
portraitists  if  they  stand  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  when  compared  with 
those  of  other  countries,  in  the  opinion  of  many  people;  and  great  credit 
be  awarded  to  our  amateurs  for  their  gallant  upholding  of  the  landscape 
department,  in  defiance  of  all  drawbacks. 

Apropos  of  coloured  photographs  printed  in  pigments  without  the 
aid  of  a  brush,  it  seems  to  me  that  some  such  method  as  our  Editors 
suggested  lately  of  photochromolithography  would  suit  subjects  of 
which  large  numbers  are  required,  whilst  M.  Vidal’s  process  would  suit 
portraiture  where  only  a  small  number  of  copies  are  ordered.  That 
gentleman  tells  me  that  he  is  now  hard  at  work,  having  engaged  the 
services  of  a  talented  chromolithographer,  in  an  atelier  expressly  fitted 
up  for  him  at  Marseilles. 

A  committee  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  has  reported  on  the 
Russian  pyroxyline  made  by  Mann.  The  report  is  very  unfavourable, 
for  the  cotton,  being  insufficiently  washed,  probably,  caused  the  col- 
odion  to  turn  red  very  quickly,  whilst  some  French  pyroxyline  used 
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with  the  same  solvents  proved  to  be  excellent  and  all  that  the  heart  of  a 
photographer  could  desire.  The  French  certainly  know  how  to  make 
capital  pyroxyline,  and  their  photographic  chemicals  generally  are 
magnificent  and  extremely  cheap.  The  very  finest  quality  of  ether,  for 
instance,  made  from  vinous  alcohol,  and  redistilled  over  lime,  expressly 
for  myself, ,  costs  less  than  five  francs  per  litre — a  trifle  more  than  a 
penny  per  ounce — whilst  English  photographers  have  to  pay  sixpence 
per  ounce  for  collodion  made  with  methylated  spirits  !  I  need  not  say 
that  methylic  solvents  for  collodion  are  quite  unheard  of  in  France. 

Iodides  and  bromides,  and  also  pyrogallic  acid,  are  equally  cheap  here 
in  comparison  with  English  prices  ;  and,  as  for  albumenised  paper,  I  am 
now  paying  M.  Carette  six  francs  (4s.  lOd.)  per  quire  for  a  capital 
sample.  Add  to  this  cheapness  of  photographic  materials  the  glorious 
bright  climate,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  France  is  in  truth  the  paradise 
of  photographers. 

When  in  England  in  September  I  was  shown  some  of  the  most  sin¬ 
gular  albums  of  photographic  portraits  that  my  readers  can  easily 
imagine.  Many  of  them  were  celebrities  in  their  way,  both  male  and 
female,  old  and  young.  They  were  portraits — carte  size,  and  mounted 
four  on  a  page — of  the  prisoners  in  Chester  Castle,  taken  by  the 
governor  himself,  who  is  an  amateur  photographer,  and  manipulates 
very  neatly.  May  none  of  us  ever  have  to  put  his  skill  to  the  test. 

One  of  the  portraits  was  very  funny.  The  rogue  would  not  sit  still 
to  be  taken,  and  had  to  be  held  down  by  five  turnkeys,  all  of  whom 
figured  as  the  accessories.  There  was  one  to  each  leg,  one  to  each  arm, 
and  the  other  to  hold  the  head.  The  expression  of  the  “sitter ’’was 
really  sublime  in  its  dogged  obstinacy  ! 

Another  portrait  was  of  a  comfortable  old  lady,  who  looked  the  very 
picture  of  all  that  is  endearing  in  the  softer  sex.  Poor  old  soul !  Dear 
good  old  soul !  What  could  she  possibly  have  done  to  have  found  her 
way  into  such  company  ?  I  looked  at  the  intimation  beneath,  and  read, 
“Six  weeks  for  stealing  whiskey.” 

On  the  opposite  page  was  the  portrait  of  an  old  gentleman,  quite 
neatly  got  up  in  his  attire,  with  respectable  white  looks,  and  a  coun¬ 
tenance  overflowing  with  bonliommie,  and  every  hospitable  virtue  under 
the  sun  (which  could  be  practised  safely  without  regard  to  meum  or  tuum) ; 
but  withal  a  cunning,  leering  sort  of  old  gentleman,  with  his  tongue 
thrust  into  a  corner  of  his  cheek — a  comic  actor,  probably,  who  had 
been  sentenced  for  a  week  for  some  slight  irregularity,  a  mere  joke,  of 
course.  No,  indeed  !  His  sentence  was  a  longer  one,  and  his  crime 
burglary  !  Fancy  being  aroused  from  a  pleasant  midsummer  night’s 
dream  by  such  a  comicality  as  this,  with  the  cold  muzzle  of  his  revolver 
at  your  temple  ! 

Generally,  the  right-down  ill-looking  fellows  were  in  for  short  terms 
for  minor  offences,  whilst  the  better-dressed  and  sometimes  quite 
respectable-looking  prisoners  of  both  sexes  were  in  for  more  heinouB 
crimes.  As  a  fact  this  is  curious,  and  I  leave  it  to  the  moralist  to  ex¬ 
plain  it  if  he  can.  The  sight  of  these  albums  of  portraits  has  certainly 
disturbed  a  little  of  my  own  romance  respecting  poor  human  nature. 
But  the  saddest  portrait  of  all  was  that  of  a  young  girl,  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  of  age,  with  a  really  good  and  pleasing  face,  and  in  the 
dress  which  she  had  worn  on  entry,  so  neat  and  clean — arranged,  no 
doubt,  by  her  poor  heart-broken  mother — and  which  would  never  fit  her 
again  when  she  came  out,  for  her  sentence  was  a  long  one,  for  a  bad 
robbery  !  Poor  child  !  How  difficult  to  believe  her  guilty  !  "What  a 
commencement  of  her  career  in  life  ! 

I  am  told  that  the  taking  of  these  portraits  of  prisoners  at  the  various 
gaols  in  Great  Britain  costs  nearly  four  thousand  a  year,  and  is  not  of 
much  real  use. 

M.  Malaval  and  his  friend  M.  Rougeon,  of  Brest,  have  not  yet  come 
forward  with  their  new  processes;* so  we  must  still  wait  on  in  hope. 

The  preservative  to  which  I  alluded  last  week  consists  in  washing  off 
the  albumen,  Fothergill  fashion,  and  then  applying  a  hygroscopic  mix¬ 
ture  of  glycerine  and  solution  of  gallic  acid.  I  cannot  yet  recommend 
the  plan,  as  it  is  still  under  trial. 

The  proof,  just  arrived,  of  my  contribution  to  the  forthcoming 
Almanac,  edited  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor— a  copy  of  verses,  by  way  of  a 
change  from  my  eternal  prose — reminds  me  to  give  a  hint  to  all  such 
readers  as  have  not  yet  sent  in  their  contributions  to  the  same  to  look 
sharp  about  it,  and  not  hang  fire;  for  England  expects  every  photo¬ 
grapher  to  do  his  duty  on  this  occasion,  and  tell  us  something  new 
which  he  has  discovered  during  his  experience  of  the  past  year. 
Remember,  the  Almanac  is  not  only  the  mirror  of  the  existing 
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state  of  our  beloved  art,  but  our  contribution  to  it  is  a  slight  acknowledg 
ment  of  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  one  of  the  most  worthy  and  hard¬ 
working  of  our  fraternity,  who  fills  a  most  difficult  place  amongst  us 
with  singular  ability  and  tact.  It  is  impossible  fairly  to  estimate  the 
debt  of  gratitude  we  all  owe  to  such  a  man.  May  it  be  long — very  long — 
ere  the  “  teminator  of  delights  and  the  separator  of  companions” 
removes  him  at  length  from  the  post  which  he  at  present  so  ably  fills. 

Redon,  November  20,  1873.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

THE  ENAMELS  AT  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, —It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  inform 
your  readers  that  the  statements  and  suggestions  of  Mr.  Henderson  in 
your  last  relating  to  myself  are  untrue.  At  one  time  I  employed  that 
gentleman  to  produce  enamels  for  me,  which  I  willingly  state  were  not 
bad.  For  some  time  past  all  shown  to  visitors  and  supplied  to  sitters, 
as  well  as  all  I  sent  to  the  Exhibition,  are  solely  of  my  own  production. 

I  may  also  correct  a  statement  which  I  am  informed  appeared  in 
another  issue  of  your  Journal,  namely,  that  I  was  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Solomon’s.  I  have  never  had  that  advantage. 

As  to  the  merits  of  my  enamels,  I  am  not  more  likely  to  discuss  Mr. 
Henderson’s  or  your  opinion  than  I  am  that  of  the  six  gentlemen  con¬ 
stituting  the  jury  of  the  Photographic  Society  who  awarded  my  con¬ 
tributions  a  medal. — I  am,  yours,  &c,,  William  Mayland. 

236,  Regent-street,  JV.,  November  25,  1873. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

I  will  exchange  a  whole-plate  portrait  lens  and  square  camera  (quite  new),  or 
a  9  X  7  view  lens  and  mahogany  camera,  for  gas  bags,  jets,  and  condensing 
lenses.— Address,  C.  Prout,  15,  Henry-street,  Plymouth. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 
if^*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 
Member. — Thanks  for  the  explanation. 

Photo.  (Stanley  Terrace).— Your  list  is  too  long  for  insertion. 

Ignoramus.— A  bi-convex  lens  means,  simply,  a  lens  having  two  convex 
surfaces. 

C.  Oakeshott. — Thanks  for  directing  attention  to  the  omission,  which  will  he 
rectified. 

W.  H.  Metcalf  (Milwankie). — Remittance  duly  received.  Subscription  now 

paid  to  December  31,  1874. 

George  F.  Fox.— The  information  desired  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot 
bo  given  through  these  pages. 

Vat,. — A  half-plate  portrait  lens  and  a  single  landscape  lens  of  six  inches 
focus  are  all  that  you  require. 


C. — To  obtain  a  clean  enlargement  on  albumenised  paper  let  the  albumen  con¬ 
tain  a  bromide  and  a  chloride ;  excite  the  paper  upon  a  silver  bath  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  acetic  acid,  and  expose  while  still  wet. 

Mr,  Vernon  Heath’s  Communication.— In  Mr.  Heath’s  article  in  our  last 
number  will  be  found  a  printer’s  error  in  page*  554,  ninth  line  from  top  of 
page,  where  it  says  “  I  pass,  therefore,  to  the  following  one— one  in  which 
there  is  no  serious  retrogression.”  For  the  word  “  no  ”  read  “  as.” 

Novice. — The  enclosure  was  safely  received,  which,  considering  the  way  in 
which  it  was  packed,  is  something  wonderful ;  for,  as  a  rule,  all  negatives 
sent  to  us  by  post  arrive  in  a  sadly  fractured  condition.  The  pinholes  appear 
to  have  been  caused  by  iodo-nitrate  of  silver;  but  before  we  can  judge 
definitely  of  this  it  is  necessary  that  we  receive  a  negative  which  has  not 
been  fixed. 

Ignoramus  (Cork).— 1.  Mr.  Solomon,  Red  Lion-square,  is  the  only  dealer 
from  whom  it  is  likely  to  be  obtained.— 2.  The  recovery  of  the  guinea  and 
the  negative  is  a  matter  for  the  County  Court.  We  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  standing  or  respectability  of  the  person  to  whom  you  have  paid  the  fee 
for  the  so-called  secret  process.— 3.  Cloud  negatives  are  not  kept  on  sale. 
Send  out  your  operator  some  favourable  afternoon  when  clouds  adorn  the  sky,' 
and  let  him  secure  half-a-dozen. 

Pkoto.  Enamels.— Among  those  who  practice  photo,  enamelling  is  Mr 
Keene,  of  Derby,  who  has  sent  us  three  specimens  for  inspection.  Of  these 
one  is  coloured  in  a  very  tasteful  and  judicious  manner,  the  other  two  being 
untouched.  The  tone  of  the  latter  is  somewhat  grey,  but  the  half-tones  are 
very  well  represented.  Mr.  Keene  informs  us  that  he  sent  a  frame  of 
enamels  to  the  recent  exhibition,  but  they  were  delivered  a  day  too  late; 
hence  they  were  not  admitted. 

H.  H.  H. — Bromide  of  ammonium  may  he  made  in  several  ways.  Try  the 
following Mix  together  three  parts  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  two 
parts  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  both  having  been  previously  powdered. 
Place  this  mixture  in  a  retort  connected  with  a  receiver,  and  apply  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat.  Decomposition  will  take  place,  in  consequence  of 
which  bromide  of  ammonium  will  sublime  and  be  found  in  the  receiver  as 
crystals,  sulphate  of  potash  remaining  in  the  retort. 

An  Intending  Contributor  to  the  Almanac.— Several  gentlemen 
favour  us  with  contributions  to  our  Almanac  believing  that  they  thus  fulfil 
a  duty  they  owe  to  their  photographio  brethren.  We  accept  such  free-will 
offerings  most  thankfully,  and  highly  commend  the  spirit  which  prompts 
such  action.  Without  going  so  far  as  to  urge  in  this  connection  the  value  of 
the  proverb,  “  One  volunteer  is  better  than  two  pressed  men,”  we  must  say 
that  we  are  pleased  when  a  volunteer  movement  sets  in  with  this  tendency. 
Dialysis  Applied  to  Collodto-Bromide.—  Mr.  Berkeley  writes  giving  an 
account  of  further  experiments  in  this  direction.  “  I  find,”  he  says,  “  that 
the  dialyser  is  of  no  use  for  the  purpose  suggested  by  me  last  week,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  water  taking  the  place  of  the  solvents  of  the  collodion.  Not 
having  used  a  dialyser  before  I  was  not  certain  as  to  the  nature  of  the  action 
of  the  water,  though  I  suspected  it.  The  action  is  a  reciprocal  one  on  both 
sides  of  the  vegetable  parchment,  consequently  the  pyroxyline  is  precipitated. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  dialysis  may  be  a  better  mode  of  washing  an 
emulsion  than  precipitation  in  the  ordinary  way  with  water,  as  I  do  not  think 
that  the  gelatinous  portion  is  lost  so  much  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter 
process. 

Received. — W.  F.  T.  In  our  next. 


Frank  M.  Sutcliffe.— Received.  Thanks.  The  frames  will  be  sent  as 
directed.  The  portrait  has  been  placed  in  our  album  of  photographers. 

Kino. — Your  invention  is  not  a  subject  for  a  patent,  and  we  do  not  think 
that  your  application  for  protection  would  be  entertained  by  the  Attorney- 

General. 

Colours. — The  pictures  you  so  much  admire  are  painted  with  transparent 
colours  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  gum.  It  would  be  worth  while  to 
try  the  aniline  dyes,  using  gum  with  them. 

J.  W.  W. — We  shall  examine  the  sample  of  paper  enclosed  by  you,  and 
report  upon  it  as  soon  as  it  has  been  kept  for  a  sufficient  time  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  judgment  upon  its  keeping  properties. 

J.  Balard. — Gutta-percha  was  formerly  employed  for  effecting  the  removal  of 
the  collodion  film  from  the  glass;  but  it  has  been  discontinued  for  several 
years— better  and  more  certain  methods  being  now  adopted. 

Ascot. — A  protonitrate  of  iron  solution  is  easily  made  by  mixing  together 
solutions  of  nitrate  of  lead  or  of  barytes  and  protosulphate  of  iron.  There 
will  be  a  dense  precipitate  of  barytes,  and  the  nitrate  of  iron  will  remain  in 
solution. 

The  Fp.rranti-Turner  Process. — Messrs.  Wolstenholme,  of  Blackpool, 
write  to  the  effect  that  they  practice  the  above-named  process,  and  are  much 
pleased  with  it.  Work  with  which  they  were  satisfied  before  adopting  the 
process  they  now  consider  commonplace. 

J.  M‘D.— You  are  too  fastidious.  Make  a  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  warm  it  slightly,  and  then  immerse  the  muslin,  when  the  stains 
will  disappear.  We  are  quite  well  aware  that  cyanide  possesses  all  the 
poisonous  properties  described  by  you ;  but  if  you  use  it  as  we  have  directed, 
wo  can  ensure  that  you  will  not  be  poisoned  by  it. 

M.  B. — A  photograph  can  be  coloured  in  oil  if  the  precaution  be  taken  to  give 
it  a  coat  of  stiff  size.  This  will  prevent  the  oil  from  sinking  into  and  dis¬ 
colouring  the  whites  of  the  picture.  We  have  often  painted  collodion 
positives  with  oil  colours,  after  varnishing  them  with  gum  water.  Some 
that  were  thus  painted  in  1853  are  quite  as  good  as  when  freshly  done. 

B.  C.  L. — It  is  quite  possible  to  burn  magnesium  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
any  of  the  fumes  from  escaping  into  the  room  ;  and  we  certainly  know  of  one 
wav  by  which  it  may  be  burnt  without  any  smoke  emerging  from  the  lantern 
and  circulating  among  the  spectators,  but  we  are  not  at  present  quite  pre¬ 
pared  to  describe  it.  Hence  the  question  proposed  relative  to  the  possibility 
of  photographing  a  series  of  Runic  inscriptions  in  the  interior  of  a  dark  cavern 
may  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 


Society  of  Arts. — The  first  of  a  course  of  two  lectures  on  spectrum 
analysis,  by  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer,  was  delivered  at  the  House  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  on  Monday  last,  the  subject  being  the  application  of 
photography  to  that  department  of  science.  The  great  importance  of 
such  application  could  not,  he  said,  be  over-estimated.  As  the  lecture 
formed  one  of  the  “  Cantor”  series,  periodically  delivered  in  connection 
with  the  Society  of  Arts,  it  will  shortly  be  published,  when  we  shall 
present  its  leading  characteristics  in  detail. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Weeks  ending  November  26fA,  1873. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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RETAINING  THE  PURITY  OF  PRINTING  PAPER. 
When  perusing  the  transactions  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Section  of  the  American  Institute  we  were  reminded  of 
something  that  has  often  occurred  in  our  own  experience,  as  it 
doubtless  has,  also,  in  that  of  many  others. 

If  a  piece  of  sensitive  paper  be  placed  within  the  leaves  of  a 
book  it  will  frequently,  after  a  considerable  period  of  time,  be  found 
to  have  impressed  upon  its  surface  a  negative  image  of  the  printed 
matter  of  the  page  with  which  it  has  been  in  contact.  The  parts 
corresponding  to  the  typographic  matter  are  white ;  the  rest  has 
become  darkened.  The  practical  lesson  to  be  deduced  from  this  is 
that  paper  coated  with  printers’  ink  protects  sensitive  paper  from 
deterioration  better  than  paper  which  has  not  been  so  treated. 

Our  American  brethren  have  not  been  slow  in  turning  to  practical 
account  the  property  referred  to,  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  the  President 
of  the  Section  above  named,  having  included  it  among  the  regular 
methods  of  preserving  paper.  Noticing,  a  few  years  ago,  the  effect 
above  described,  namely,  that  those  parts  of  a  sensitive  sheet  of 
paper  corresponding  with  the  printed  matter  on  the  paper  in  which 
it  had  been  wrapped  remained  white,  he  had  some  sheets  of  paper 
completely  blackened  on  one  side  by  a  printers’  inking  roller,  and 
with  these  he  instituted  some  experiments.  He  found  that  the 
side  covered  with  the  printers’  ink  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  back 
of  the  sensitised  sheet,  and  not  to  the  front.  As  a  proof  of  the 
preserving  power  of  this  inked  paper  Mr.  Newton,  in  the  month  of 
December  last  year,  sensitised  several  sheets  of  paper  in  the  usual 
way,  fumed  them  with  ammonia,  and  rolled  them  up  in  the  inked 
paper,  the  printers’  ink  being  on  the  back  of  the  sensitive  paper.  He 
allowed  them  to  remain  till  the  following  April.  He  then  made 
some  prints  upon  that  paper,  and  also  upon  paper  freshly  sensitised 
the  same  day,  and  brought  them  to  the  meeting  for  exhibition. 
The  result  was  that  the  members  were  unable  to  distinguish  between 
the  prints  on  the  paper  sensitised  in  December  and  those  on  that 
sensitised  in  the  April  following  on  the  same  day  on  which  they 
were  exhibited. 

If  sensitive  paper  be  kept  in  a  perfectly  dry  place  where  noxious 
atmospheric  influences  are  not  allowed  to  have  access,  it  will  retain 
its  purity  of  colour  for  a  considerable  time.  To  prove  this,  let  a 
sheet  of  sensitive  albumenised  paper  be  rolled  up  and  inserted  in 
a  tall,  wide-mouthed  bottle  previously  made  quite  dry  and  slightly 
warm,  and  then  insert  a  nicely-fitting  cork,  capping  the  whole  with 
india-rubber.  It  will  be  found  that,  when  kept  in  the  dark,  the  paper 
thus  stored  away  will  not  become  discoloured  for  many  days.  If 
care  be  taken,  by  the  introduction  of  a  suitable  desiccating  agent, 
such  as  chloride  of  calcium,  to  keep  the  paper  absolutely  free  from 
moisture,  the  purity  of  colour  will  remain  for  several  weeks. 

Agreeably  with  these  principles  a  preservative  case  for  sensitive 
paper  was  introduced  some  years  ago,  consisting  of  a  tin  tube,  of 
suitable  dimensions,  to  hold  the  paper  when  rolled  up,  and  having  a 
tightly-fitting  top,  the  closeness  of  the  fitting  being  ensured  by  a 
piece  of  india-rubber.  The  cover  of  the  box  was  hollow,  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  retention  of  chloride  of  calcium.  So  long  as  the  box 
remained  shut  the  complete  dryness  of  the  interior  was  ensured  by 


the  calcium.  How  far  any  chlorine  liberated  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  desiccating  agent  might  act  in  preventing  the  discolourising 
of  the  paper  we  know  not. 

While  writing  on  this  subject  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say 
that,  as  a  thoroughly  good  and  practical  way  of  keeping  albumenised 
paper  sensitive  for  several  days  without  the  least  deterioration,  we 
find  no  method  to  surpass  one  described  and  recommended  a  few 
years  back,  but  which  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  overlooked  of 
late.  It  consists  in  sensitising  the  paper  as  usual,  and  then  trans¬ 
ferring  the  sheet  from  the  silver  bath  to  one  containing  plain  distiHed 
water,  upon  which  the  face  of  the  paper  is  slightly  rinsed,  so  as  to 
remove  much  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  When  dried  in  this  state  the 
paper  retains  its  whiteness  for  a  week  or  more.  It  is  scarcely  sensi¬ 
tive  in  this  condition ;  but,  by  adopting  the  simple  expedient  of 
sprinkling  a  little  ammonia,  or  carbonate  of  ammonia,  over  the  pads 
of  the  printing-frame,  or  in  any  other  way  impregnating  the  pads 
with  ammonia  fumes,  the  paper  prints  with  great  rapidity,  surpassing 
in  this  respect  paper  prepared  in  the  usual  way.  Great  richness  and 
depth  are  also  obtained  in  the  blacks  without  any  bronzing. 


ACTION  OF  HYDROGEN  ON  NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London  a  most 
interesting  and  suggestive  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Russel),  F.R.  S. 
on  the  action  of  hydrogen  on  nitrate  of  silver;  and,  as  there  are 
some  points  of  special  interest  to  photographers  touched  upon  in 
the  paper,  we  may  give  a  resume  of  it  here. 

The  hydrogen  gas  experimented  with  was  carefully  purified,  and 
made  to  act  on  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  was  found  that  the 
pure  gas  precipitates  metallic  silver  from  the  salt  even  in  the 
absence  of  light,  and  that  this  precipitation  takes  place  more 
easily  in  strong  than  in  weak  silver  solutions.  Heating  the  liquid 
hastens  this  reducing  action.  During  the  reaction  nitric  acid  is  set 
free  and  some  nitrite  of  silver  ultimately  formed  ;  this  latter  product 
does  not  suffer  reduction  by  hydrogen,  and  therefore  remains  after 
the  gas  has  exerted  its  maximum  effect  on  the  silver  solution. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  rather  the  fashion  to  add  a  little  nitrite  to  a 
bath  so  as  to  form  nitrite  of  silver,  since  the  latter  was  believed  to 
act  most  beneficially  in  keeping  the  plates  clean  without  interfering 
with  the  sensitiveness.  The  advantages  often  claimed  for  fused 
nitrate  of  silver  as  compared  with  ordinary  crystallised  nitrate  were 
also  attributed  to  the  presence  of  a  little  nitrite  of  silver  formed 
during  fusion ;  for,  on  heating  the  nitrate  till  it  melts  and  becomes 
perfectly  fluid,  a  certain  decomposition  takes  place,  one  product  of 
which  is  a  small  proportion  of  nitrite  of  silver. 

It  would  appear  from  Dr.  Russell’s  experiments  that  photographers 
have  a  very  simple  plan  now  open  to  them  for  producing  easily  a 
small  amount  of  nitrite  of  silver  in  their  baths  with  very  little 
trouble ;  for  it  would  seem  only  to  be  necessary  in  making  up  a 
bath  to  dissolve  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  about  six  times  its  weight 
of  water,  and  pass  hydrogen  gas  through  the  liquid  for  half-au-hour 
or  so,  then  warm  and  filter,  aud  make  up' the  filtrate  to  the  desired 
bulk  with  water. 
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The  hydrogen  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  pure  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid  on  pure  zinc,  or  even  on  the  ordinary  scrap  metal. 
The  zinc  is  placed  in  a  bottle  provided  with  a  cork  carrying  two 
tubes_one  with  a  funnel  at  top  for  pouring  in  the  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  second  serving  to  conduct  away  the  gas  evolved  during  the 
action  of  the  acid  upon  the  metal.  This  exit  tube  is  connected  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  india-rubber  with  a  glass  tube  which  dips  below 
the  surface  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  and  through  this  tube 
the  gas  issues  and  has  to  bubble  up  through  the  silver  liquid. 

Hydrogen  evolved  in  the  manner  we  have  described  is  always 
more  or  less  impure,  owing  to  the  presence  of  arsenic,  sulphur,  &c., 
and  these  impurities  independently  cause  the  precipitation  of  some 
silver ;  but  this  action  does  not  appear  to  interfere  with  the  direct 
influence  we  have  already  referred  to,  and  which  Dr.  Russell  has 
proved  to  be  exerted  by  pure  hydrogen  on  nitrate  of  silver.  After  the 
hydrogen  treatment  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  should  be 
neutralised  carefully  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  liquid  then 
filtered.  The  liquid  should  now  contain  some  nitrite  of  silver. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether  pure  hydrogen — 
evolved  by  the  action  of  water  on  a  mixture  of  pure  powdered  zinc 
and  tin — might  not  be  used  as  a  developer  of  the  latent  image  on  a 
wet  plate.  A  highly-iodised  collodion  would  be  most  suitable  for 
use,  since  the  bromide  is  more  easily  acted  upon  directly  by  the 
hydrogen  than  the  iodide ;  and  if  the  proportion  of  the  former  salt 
were  considerable  the  whole  film  might  be  blackened  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  gas  on  the  insoluble  silver  salts  before  the  developing 
effect  could  be  observed. 

We  may  add  that  Dr.  Russell  has  proved  that  gold,  platinum,  and 
palladium  are  completely  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by 
hydrogen. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  THE  NEGATIVE. 

A  case  of  unusual  interest  to  photographers  is  at  present  being 
discussed  in  the  columns  of  The  Times.  An  eminent  artist,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Frith,  R.A.,  sent  certain  work  to  be  executed  by  the  Autotype  Com¬ 
pany;  the  work  was  done,  duly  invoiced,  and  paid  for.  The  question 
now  arises — to  whom  does  that  work  belong  ?  The  company  made  a 
definite  charge  for  taking  negatives  as  well  as  proofs,  the  entry  in 
the  bill  being  as  follows : — “  Six  negatives  and  proofs  of  pictures, 
£12  12s.”  Mr.  Frith  considers  that,  as  he  paid  for  the  negatives,  he 
is  warranted  in  claiming  them  as  belonging  to  him.  In  this  opinion 
we  imagine  he  would  be  borne  out  by  law.  A  definite  charge  has 
been  made  for  a  definite  thing,  which  amount  he  has  paid.  What, 
then,  follows  ?  We  suppose  it  to  be  this— that  the  definite  thing 
charged  to,  and  paid  for  by,  him  is  his  as  a  matter  of  right. 

A  distinction  must  bo  made  in  this  case  between  the  Autotype 
Company  and  a  professional  portraitist.  The  latter  supplies  his 
customer  with  the  required  dozen  of  cartes  at  half-a-guinea,  or  a 
guinea,  as  the  case  maybe,  and  he  charges  a  certain  amount  for  so 
many  portraits  produced  to  order.  He  makes  no  definite  charge 
for  the  tools  or  appliances  which  he  must  necessarily  make,  in 
the  form  of  a  negative,  before  he  can  supply  the  order ;  and  this 
being  the  case,  and  as  he  confines  his  charge  to  the  mere  result 
required,  the  negative  is  his  own  property.  All  the  customer 
desired  he  has  obtained ;  and  there  the  matter  ends  so  far  as  this 
transaction  is  concerned.  In  the  case  of  the  Autotype  Company 
the  definite  claim  made  for  taking  the  negative  makes,  we  think, 
all  the  difference  between  that  company  and  the  portraitist,  who, 
in  effect,  says — “  Never  mind  by  what  means  I  produce  your  dozen 
cartes  ;  I  charge  you  for  them  only.” 

Mr.  Beau,  the  Secretary  of  the  Autotype  Company,  Mr.  John 
Leighton,  Mr.  Vernon  Heath,  Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra,  Mr. 
John  Mayall,  and  others  have  been  keeping  the  ball  rolling,  as  will 
be  seen  from  an  article  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  Wednesday  last, 
which  will  be  found  in  another  page.  An  analogy  is  drawn  b}r  several 
of  these  correspondents  between  the  production  of  a  negative  and 
the  engraving  of  a  card  plate  upon  copper.  The  custom  of  photo¬ 
graphers  is  to  retain  the  one,  and  the  custom  of  engravers  is  to 
give  up  the  other.  Some  legislation  is  needed  to  decide  the  whole 


matter  of  the  ownership  of  negatives,  in  the  absence  of  any 
special  agreement  or  understanding  between  the  contracting 
parties  ;  and,  in  the  interest  of  photographers,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  advantage  is  not  taken  of  this  case  to  have  the  question 
set  at  rest  by  an  authoritative  legal  decision. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  case  as  between  the  Autotype 
Company  and  Mr.  Frith  is  different  to  that  between  a  portrait 
photographer  and  his  client ;  but  a  correspondent  in  The  Times  of 
Wednesday  last  evidently  wishes  to  make  them  analogous.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  right  claimed  by  portrait  photographers  to  retain  the 
negative,  he  says : — 

“  The  public  have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands.  Let  them  hence¬ 
forth  insist  upon  having  the  negatives  in  their  own  possession,  and 
make  a  clear  bargain  to  that  effect.  They  may  have  to  pay  more  in 
consequence,  and  must  be  prepared  to  do  so  ;  but  photographers  are 
numerous  and  competition  among  them  is  keen,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  if  some  of  them  announce  by  advertisement  that  they  are  willing 
to  forego  the  custom  above  mentioned  and  surrender  the  negative  to  their 
employers  they  will  greatly  increase  their  business.” 

Well,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  photographers  would  offer  any  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  course  suggested,  provided  a  clear  understanding 
be  arrived  at  that  the  negative  is  to  be  given  up  ;  for  in  that  case 
such  a  charge  might  be  made  as  would  make  amends  for  the 
probable  loss  to  be  sustained  by  the  photographer  by  the  order 
for  printing  being  executed  elsewhere. 

Another  correspondent,  dating  from  Lincoln’s  Inn,  gives,  as  a 
lawyer,  his  opinion  of  the  case.  He  says — apropos  of  his  having 
sent  some  pictures  to  be  copied — 

“I  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the 
Copyright  Works  of  Art  Act,  it  would  be  necessary  to  hold  that  the 
property  in  the  negative  must  pass  to  the  person  upon  whom  the  Act 
conferred  the  copyright,  viz.,  to  the  person  for  and  on  whose  behalf  the 
negative  was  taken.  Such  an  interpretation  is  quite  fair  to  photo¬ 
graphers,  who  can  adjust  their  charges  accordingly,  and  also  to  their 
customers,  who  thus  obtain  protection  for  a  real  and  not  a  delusive 
copyright  property,  which  theirs  would  be  were  the  photographers’ 
view  of  the  law  to  prevail.” 

Mr.  Frith,  in  a  letter  to  The  Times  of  Wednesday  last,  says,  in 
reply  to  a  previous  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Autotype 
Company,  in  which  the  latter  averred  that  Mr.  Frith  had  suffered 
no  injustice  at  their  hands  by  the  company  retaining  the  negative : — 

“He  is  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  so  long  as  the  negatives  of  my  six 
pictures  remain  in  his  possession  no  publisher  would  venture  to  engrave 
from  them  ;  the  copyrights,  therefore,  are  destroyed.  I  have  received 
great  courtesy  and  kindness  from  many  photographers,  and  have  never 
till  now  been  refused  the  possession  of  negatives.  This  I  find,  on 
inquiry  from  other  artists,  is  not  uncommon  ;  and  why,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  a  claim  should  be  set  up  and  almost  become  a  trade 
custom  in  favour  of  a  mechanical  process  like  photography,  which 
would  be  laughed  to  scorn  if  urged  by  an  engraver,  a  lithographer,  or 
an  etcher,  is  comprehensible  only  on  the  ground  that  each  photographer 
wishes  to  monopolise  the  printing  of  his  negatives.  How  much  more 
reason  would  an  engraver,  who  is  presumed  to  employ  highly-cultivated 
taste,  skill,  and  even  genius  in  his  work  have  for  insisting  on  such  a 
monopoly  ?  I  have  the  highest  authority  for  stating  that  the  copper  or 
steel  plate  employed  by  the  engraver  could  not  be  retained  by  him  for  a 
moment  after  his  work  had  been  completed  and  paid  for,  nor  would  he 
have  the  least  right  to  assume  any  control  over  the  printing  of  the 
impressions  from  his  plate.  Wherein  lies  the  difference?  If  any, 
surely  in  favour  of  the  engraver.  Will  any  photographer,  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Autotype  Company,  say  why  he  wishes  to  retain 
negatives  in  his  possession,  and  why  he  does  not,  after  charging  fairly 
for  taking  them,  charge  a  little  more  for  the  glass  on  which  they  are 
taken,  and  give  them  up  to  the  legitimate  owner  ?  ” 

The  grand  mistake  in  this  case,  we  believe,  consisted  in  the 
moribund  company  making  a  distinct  charge  for  the  negative  and 
invoicing  the  same.  In  matters  of  everyday  business  life,  the 
professional  custom  which  has  prevailed  from  the  earliest  days 
of  photography  will,  we  think,  prove  sufficient  to  settle  any  ordi¬ 
nary  case  which  may  arise.  Exceptional  cases,  such  as  that  of 
Mr.  Frith,  must,  however,  be  decided  upon  their  respective  merits. 
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M.  VIDAL’S  PROCESS. 

I  have  just  received  from  my  much-esteemed  old  friend,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Johnson,  the  following  letter,  and  I  feel  that  I  shall  be  doing  iiim 
good  service  by  requesting  our  Editors  kindly  to  publish  it  in  extenso. 
It  will  be  seen,  on  perusal,  that  Mr.  Johnson  claims  that  M.  Vidal’s 
process  of  carbon  printing  by  double  transfer,  described  by  me  at 
page  548,  is  an  infringement  of  his  patent : — 

“My  Dear  Sutton, — With  reference  to  your  last  letter,  in  which  you 
wrote  of  M.  L6on  Vidal’s  process,  permit  me  to  say — 

“  1st.  That  I  patented  the  use,  not  of  zinc  or  other  metal  plates,  but 
that  of  any  support,  rigid  or  flexible,  provided  that  it  was  impermeable 
to  air  and  water,  and  used  in  the  way  described. 

“The  Autotype  Company  sells,  and  has  been  in  the  habit  of  selling 
for  some  years  past,  a  flexible  support  for  the  development  of  the  inso- 
lated  pigment  paper,  and  their  Manual,  of  which  you  have  a  copy, 
gives  full  directions  for  its  use.  This  support  is  made  by  floating 
Saxe  or  Rive  paper  upon  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  shellac.  It  is  largely 
employed  for  transferring  the  picture  film  to  ivory  panel,  and  thus  pro¬ 
ducing  non-reversed  prints. 

“  In  a  few  days  I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  my  specification,  the  patent 
having  been  taken  out  in  1869.  I  think  you  will  then  have  proof  of 
what  I  have  said.  In  the  meantime  I  must  beg  you  to  publish  this 
reclamation. 

“  M.  Vidal’s  paper  is  probably  an  improvement  upon  that  of  the  auto¬ 
type  paper,  inasmuch  as  it  is  transparent.  I  only  wish  to  point  out 
that,  if  used  as  the  zinc  or  porcelain  plate,  it  distinctly  comes  within  the 
definition  I  have  given  as  that  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  my  in¬ 
vention.  It  may  be  an  improvement,  but  it  is  subject  to  it,  and  has  no 
relation  to  Swan’s,  who  used  india-rubber  to  coat  both  paper  and  print, 
and  by  whom  a  powerful  copperplate  press  was  found  necessary  in 
practice  to  complete  the  contact  of  the  two  varnished  surfaces. — I  am, 
yours,  very  truly,  “J.  R.  Johnson.” 

My  opinion  on  so  nice  a  legal  point  as  this  reclamation  of  Mr. 
Johnson’s  may  not  be  worth  much,  but  I  fancy  that  when  we  consider 
all  that  had  been  done  by  Pouncy,  Blair,  Fargier,  Laborde,  Marion, 
and  others,  prior  to  the  date  of  Mr.  Johnson’s. patent,  we  shall  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  counsel  for  the  defendant  might  make  out  a 
very  strong  case. 

M.  Marion,  for  instance,  used  to  take  capital  carbon  prints  (I  en¬ 
close  one  herewith,  done  by  him  five  years  ago,  for  our  Editors  to  see) 
upon  paper  impervious  to  air,  which  had  been  coated  with  albumen 
coagulated  by  steam  or  by  alcohol.  Now,  what  patent  could  hinder 
any  one  who  might  have  taken  a  carbon  print  upon  this  sort  of 
flexible  impervious  support  from  transferring  it,  if  lie  chose,  to  any 
other  support  by  means  of  a  solution  which  should  dissolve  the 
albumen?  And  if  this  be  true  of  paper  coated  with  albumen,  why 
should  it  not  be  equally  true  of  paper  coated  with  a  solution  of  lac  in 
alcohol  ? 

As  it  happens,  however,  this  nice  question  is  never  likely  to  affect 
anybody  practically,  since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  putting  M. 
Vidal  in  communication  with  the  Autotype  Company,  and  they  are 
now,  I  believe,  pulling  together  harmoniously.  So  long  as  the  public 
can  purchase  from  this  Company  at  a  fair  price,  and  of  good  quality, 
pigmented  papers  of  a  large  variety  of  different  colours,  such  as  they 
may  require,  what  will  it  signify  to  them  about  the  question  of 
patents  ? 

But  we  must  never  forget  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  the  true  and  original 
discoverer  of  the  very  important  fact  in  carbon  printing,  viz.,  that  the 
exposed  tissue  need  not  be  cemented  to  the  provisional  support,  as  in 
Swan’s  process,  but  that,  provided  the  support  be  impervious  to  air, 
the  mere  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  without  any  cement  will  cause 
the  carbon  image  to  adhere  to  it,  and  leave  the  original  paper  upon 
which  the  pigment  had  been  spread.  But  whether  this  fact,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  patent,  would  cause  M.  Vidal’s  pro¬ 
cess  to  be  regarded  as  an  infringement  or  not,  is,  I  should  fancy,  a 
very  nice  point  of  law  indeed,  although  in  equity  there  might  be  no 
doubt  about  it. 

M.  Marion’s  carbon  print  upon  albumenised  paper,  which  I  now 
enclose  to  our  Editors,  has  been  in  my  own  possession  for  the  last 
five  years.  I  received  it  from  himself  direct. 

Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF 
TECHNICAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS. 

[  A  communication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.  ] 

In  the  recent  proceedings  of  photographic  societies  I  know  of  nothing 
so  interesting  as  the  technical  exhibitions  of  this  Society.  The  first 
one  held,  in  1872,  was  an  experiment,  and  a  decidedly  successful  one. 
The  quantity  and  variety  of  things  shown,  and  the  large  attendance 
of  members  and  visitors,  proved  that  the  idea  was  valuable  and 


worthy  of  encouragement.  The  interest  evinced  in  the  exhibition 
of  1873  further  showed  the  propriety  of  one  meeting  in  the  year  being 
devoted  to  this  special  purpose.  But  the  experience  of  1873  showed 
also  that  to  render  future  exhibitions  fully  successful — in  fact,  to 
develope  all  the  good  that  unquestionably  may  arise  from  such 
meetings — some  special  rules  must  be  adopted,  so  that  the  full 
advantage  shall  be  gained  to  the  members  and  visitors  who  attend, 
and  that  ample  justice  shall  be  done  to  the  various  contributors  to 
the  exhibition. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  clearly  state  what  a  technical  exhibition 
is,  as  it  is  attempted  to  be  w'orked  out  by  this  Society;  and,  as  it 
comprises  some  of  the  features  of  a  regular  photographic  meeting, 
and  some  of  those  of  an  ordinary  photographic  exhibition,  it  may  be 
well  to  point  out  where  it  values  from  both. 

A  photographic  exhibition  furnishes  results  only,  and,  excepting 
so  far  as  a  label  may  explain,  neither  shows  how  the  numerous 
pictures  are  produced  nor  what  the  apparatus  seen  may  be  intended 
for.  At  a  photographic  meeting  papers  are  read  and  information 
lengthily  given  on  all  subjects,  artistic,  scientific,  and  theoretical  as 
well  as  practical,  and  interesting  discussion  usually  follows.  Now  a 
technical  exhibition  combines  some  of  the  best  features  of  both,  but 
differs  somewhat  from  each  ;  for,  unlike  the  regular  exhibition,  every¬ 
thing  shown  must  be  explained,  and  its  use  described  or  demon¬ 
strated,  and,  differing  from  the  regular  meetings,  only  matters  of  an 
immediately  practical  character  are  to  be  introduced. 

A  technical  exhibition  is  nothing  if  it  be  not  practical.  It  is  a 
meeting  for  the  contribution  to,  and  the  consideration  of,  hard, 
matter-of-fact,  prosaic  subjects  and  things.  At  such  a  meeting 
theoretical  and  fine-art  questions  should  be  suspended,  and  the 
time  devoted  to  hard,  stern  realities.  Photography  is  nothing  till 
reduced  to  practice,  and  these  technical  meetings  are  for  examining 
novel  and  improved  appliances  for  practical  work.  The  things  and 
subjects  must  be  only  such  as  can  be  seen,  felt,  handled,  or  demon¬ 
strated.  To  make  such  an  exhibition  complete  it  should  contain 
all  the  latest  varieties  and  improvements  in  every  description  of 
apparatus,  and  illustrations  of  the  most  novel  processes.  "Where 
possible,  a  process  should  he  shown  in  its  various  stages,  and  the 
interest  will  be  largely  increased  if  the  process  can  be  worked  in  the 
presence  of  the  audience.  The  utmost  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  all  to  contribute  to  such  an  exhibition.  So  long  as  the 
articles  sent  bear  on  practical  photograph}7,  and  do  not  comprise  the 
well-known  processes  and  appliances,  they  will  all  be  welcome  ;  for 
what  may  not  interest  one  person  may  be  just  the  thing  that  another 
may  feel  the  necessity  for.  Nothing  will  be  too  unimportant  if  it 
contain  the  germ  of  improvement,  whether  a  better  stopper  or  cork 
to  a  bottle,  an  improved  form  of  dish,  a  superior  plate-holder,  or 
other  minor  aids  to  practice.  These  will  all  be  as  appropriate  as 
new  lenses,  cameras,  head-rests,  or  tents.  In  like  manner,  short 
practical  hints  or  “  jottings  ”  on  such  humble  subjects  as  cleaning 
glass,  filtering  baths,  drying  paper,  will  be  acceptable  if  they  have 
merit  to  recommend  them,  and  are  pithily  expressed.  Of  course  the 
great  improvements  always  going  on  we  hope  to  have  exhibited  also  : 
but  I  dwell  on  these  minor  points  to  show  how  wide  is  the  scheme  of 
usefulness,  and  how  numerous  may  be  the  contributors  to  it. 

To  carry  out  this  object  invitations  should  be  given,  amply  in 
advance  of  the  time,  to  all  discoverers,  inventors,  manufacturers, 
dealers,  to  amateurs  and  to  professionals,  to  forward  whatever  they 
have  in  the  way  of  photographic  improvements.  Patented  inven¬ 
tions  and  illustrations  of  secret  processes  will  be  quite  as  admissible 
as  objects  that  may  be  freely  produced,  the  only  limit  being  that, 
where  a  restriction  exists  bj7  a  patent  or  a  secret,  such  should  in 
the  first  instance  be  distinctly  stated.  In  order  that  justice  should 
be  done  to  each  contributor,  and  that  the  audience  may  be  able  to 
judge  of  its  merit,  each  article  ought  to  be  accompanied  with  an 
explanatory  label,  or  a  short,  terse  description  of  its  peculiarity,  and 
in  what  its  merit  or  its  novelty  consists. 

Another  class  of  illustrations  of  great  practical  utility  will  be  the 
display  of  abnormal  and  unusual  results  and  of  failures.  Negatives 
that  have  changed  their  character  during  use  ;  films  that  have  split 
or  become  detached  from  the  glass;  lenses  that  have  alteied  in  tlieii 
defining  powers  through  accidents  to  their  settings  or  other  causes  ; 
photographic  prints,  paper,  or  cardboard  that  have  varied  in  some 
unusual  way  ;  cameras,  plate-holders,  and  printing-frames  that  have 
twisted  or  otherwise  deteriorated  in  some  remarkable  manner— all 
these  and  similar  practical  appliances  that  have  gone  wrong  will  be 
interesting  if  the  history  be  told  in  a  brief  manner.  If  the  defects 
have  not  been  conquered,  or  their  causes  known,  information  may 
be  solicited  to  prevent  their  recurrence.  Another  class  of  objects, 
photographic  curiosities,  may  be  introduced  when  they  possess  a 
sufficiently  marked  character.  As  an  illustration  of  this  may  be 
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named  an  Archer  fluid  lens  which  was  brought  to  our  last  meeting, 
and  also  prints  from  the  very  first  collodio-bromide  emulsion  plates 
of  Mr.  Sayce,  though  these  objects  were  unfortunately,  from  want  of 
time  and  other  causes,  not  shown.  From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  what 
a  variety  of  means  exist  to  contribute  to  the  usefulness  of  the  meeting. 

As  a  great  deal  of  business  will  have  to  be  got  through  on  such 
an  evening,  I  think  it  very  desirable  that  the  proceedings  should 
begin  an  hour  earlier  than  usual.  It  is  true  that  the  last  meeting 
was  called  an  hour  earlier,  but  as  members  did  not  attend  in  suffi¬ 
cient  numbers  till  aobut  the  ordinary  time  no  advantage  was  gained, 
the  few  who  came  having  their  time  wasted  by  waiting.  This 
should  be  remedied  in  future.  It  may  also  be  well  to  prolong  the 
sitting,  so  that  an  opportunity  be  afforded  to  examine  the  articles 
individually  after  the  collective  proceedings  are  terminated. 

A  few  words  now  as  to  how  the  meetings  should  be  conducted. 
As  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done,  to  bring  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  articles  into  proper  order,  a  sub-committee  should  be 
appointed,  formed  of  practical  men,  to  collect,  arrange,  and  conduct 
the  business,  and  to  assist  the  Secretary.  There  will  be  too  much 
work  for  one  man  to  do.  The  articles  should  all  be  in  the  hands  of 
these  gentlemen  a  sufficient  time  before  the  hour  of  assembling  to 
permit  them  to  make  the  proper  arrangement,  and  also  the  names 
should  be  given  in,  and  the  probable  length  of  time  occupied  by  the 
persons  who  may  have  to  work  or  illustrate  pi'ocesses.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  time  will  be  gained  if  the  articles  are  exhibited  and 
the  descriptions  read  by  a  person  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
who  has  previously  prepared  himself  by  examining  the  objects. 
Where  further  explanation  is  required,  the  contributor,  if  present, 
may  be  asked  to  give  the  information,  which,  to  economise  time, 
should  be  as  short  as  possible.  It  may  not  be  practicable,  or  even 
advisable,  to  carry  out  this  suggestion  rigidly,  but  I  wish  the  time 
of  the  meeting  not  to  be  lost  in  useless  talking.  The  same  latitude 
that  is  permissible  and  desirable  at  our  regular  photographic 
meetings,  cannot  be  permitted  at  these  technical  meetings,  or  the 
work  would  never  be  got  through.  The  chief  business  of  the  evening 
is  to  see,  to  hear,  to  handle,  and  to  examine,  and  the  talking, 
whether  in  the  form  of  description,  question,  explanation,  or  com¬ 
ment,  must  be  brief  and  to  the  point.  To  check  any  irregularity  in 
this  respect  the  Chairman  may  have  to  exercise  more  rigour  than 
usual,  and  the  meeting  must  support  the  chair.  It  is  only  in  this 
manner  that  so  much  work  can  be  accomplished,  and  clue  justice 
done  to  those  who  kindly  forward  articles  for  our  benefit.  No  long 
discussion  must  be  allowed,  even  though  the  topic  may  be  interesting; 
if  any  such  subject  should  be  introduced,  it  should  be  competent  to 
the  Chairman  to  postpone  the  matter  to  an  early  meeting  of  the 
Society,  pledging  one  of  the  speakers  to  re-introduce  it,  when  it  maybe 
leisurely  discussed.  No  lengthy  paper  should  be  read,  and  no  con¬ 
troversial  subject  introduced,  such  as  the  justice  of  a  patent,  the 
novelty  of  a  process,  the  relative  merits  of  different  methods  of 
producing  effects,  or  the  bearings  of  art  and  photography  upon  each 
oilier.  The  regular  meetings  are  devoted  to  these  subjects.  If  any 
article  or  illustration  of  a  process  be  sent,  accompanied  by  a  lengthy 
paper,  it  should  be  competent  for  the  Managing  Committee  to 
epitomise  the  paper,  or  postpone  the  whole  subject  to  a  future 
meeting  to  have  it  fully  read  and  considered. 

If  the  suggestion  be  adopted  of  appointing  an  exhibitor  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  articles  and  subjects  to  the  meeting  it  will  be  right  for  him 
to  add  a  few  observations  to  the  original  description,  if  he  deem  it 
necessary,  to  further  explain  the  usefulness  or  peccliarity  of  the 
Bubject ;  but  it  will  not  be  competent  for  him  in  any  sense  to  pro¬ 
nounce  judgment —  that  is  clearly  beyond  his  province. 

As  the  meeting  is  a  “  technical  ”  one,  nothing  of  a  commonplace 
or  elementary  character  should  be  introduced,  it  being  understood 
that  it  is  a  technical,  and  not  a  general,  audience  that  is  addressed. 
And  while  the  freest  invitations  are  issued  to  inventors,  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  dealers,  it  will  be  the  business  of  the  Committee  to  see 
that  the  exhibition  does  not  degenerate  into  a  vehicle  for  adver¬ 
tising  particular  persons’  wares.  As,  however,  the  labourer — pho¬ 
tographic  or  otherwise — is  always  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  as  indi¬ 
vidual  interests  are  constantly  associated  with  improved  appliances 
for  photographic  use,  it  will  be  necessary  not  to  draw  the  line  too 
stringently,  but  to  encourage  everything  tending  to  improvement, 
even  though  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  exhibitor  is  largely 
associated  with  the  object  exhibited.  At  such  an  exhibition, 
therefore,  a  larger  scope  is  permissible  than  at  our  regular  meet¬ 
ings  ;  the  primary  idea  to  be  regarded  is,  not  the  pecuniary  interest 
or  the  motives  of  the  exhibitor,  but  the  photographic  merit  of  the 
thing  shown.  The  Committee  must  also  reserve  the  right  to 
reject  whatever  may  not  be  of  sufficient  novelty  or  value.  If  this 
limit  be  not  observed  the  exhibition  may  1  e  swamped  by  the  dis¬ 


play  of  objects,  perhaps  good  enough  in  themselves,  but  not  pos¬ 
sessing  the  merit  of  novelty  or  improvement. 

Granted  for  the  future  a  technical  photographic  exhibition,  to 
which  contributors  from  all  parts  of  the  world  may  be  sent,  is  to  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society’s  pro¬ 
gramme,  I  have  considered  what  period  of  the  year  is  the  best  wlied 
it  should  be  held,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  betier  ! 
time  could  be  selected  than  the  one  now  adopted,  viz.,  the  first  | 
meeting  after  the  vacation.  It  arrives  at  the  termination  of  the 
active  photographic  season,  just  when  men  are  fresh  from  their 
greatest  exertions,  and  when  they  have  put  in  practise  all  they  know, 
and  are  more  than  ever  conscious  of  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
their  art.  It  is  at  the  time,  too,  when  those  who  are  of  an  inventive 
or  discovering  turn  of  mind  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
testing  their  new  ideas.  It  takes  place,  also,  some  months  after 
this  and  other  societies  have  held  their  meetings,  and  it  is  not  un¬ 
reasonable  to  expect  that  during  that  active  interval  new  ideas 
have  been  developed,  and  fresh  appliances  devised.  There  is  also 
another  reason  which  makes  this  period  singularly  appropriate  :  it 
occurs  while  the  exhibition  of  the  London  Photographic  Society  is 
open,  and  when  an  unusual  number  of  photographers  from  the 
country  are  in  London.  Indeed,  in  some  sense,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
a  supplement  to  that  exhibition ;  for  many  of  the  exhibitors  at  the 
one  are  sure  to  be  so  at  the  other,  as  was  shown  on  the  last  occasion. 
An  instructive  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  of  alluding  to  processes 
or  exhibiting  appliances  by  the  means  of  which  they  have  produced 
their  pictures. 

I  can  see  a  great  deal  of  good  yet  to  be  derived  from  these  novel 
meetings  if  we  conduct  them  properly.  But  we  must  all  be  taught 
the  peculiar  character  of  these  evenings,  and  not  treat  them  as  our 
ordinary  photographic  society  meetings.  We  cannot  expect  that 
persons  will  be  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  forwarding  things  to 
us  if  we  consume  our  time  in  talking  about  other  matters  than 
those  sent  for  our  examination ;  and  I  have  already  shown  that 
there  are  a  great  many  subjects,  often  perhaps  of  the  highest  value 
to  practical  men,  that  will  more  profitably  engage  our  attention 
than  mere  talking.  At  our  last  meeting  many  things  were  sent 
that  were  scarcely  named,  much  less  examined.  Some  gentlemen 
who  had  travelled  many  miles  did  not  even  undo  the  parcels  they 
had  brought,  although  they  contained  objects  of  interest.  I  heard 
of  one  gentleman  who,  stimulated  by  the  reports  of  the  success  of 
our  first  meeting,  came  expressly  from  a  sister  country,  and  went 
away  profoundly  disappointed;  and  yet  it  was  not  from  lack  of 
material,  but  from  imperfectly  understanding  how  to  conduct  and 
manage  such  a  meeting.  The  fact  is  that  the  success  of  our  first 
technical  exhibition  overpowered  us,  and,  while  we  were  labouring 
under  an  embarrassment  of  riches,  we  starved  ourselves  because  of 
the  number  of  good  things  we  possessed  but  did  not  properly  ap¬ 
propriate.  Take  one  instance  only  :  we  consumed  much  valuable 
time  in  examining  some  nice  pictures  produced  by  the  gelatino- 
bromide  emulsion,  and  we  were  undoubtedly  stimulated  to  know 
how  they  were  produced  ;  but  alter  listening  to  two  gentlemen  who 
talked  all  round  about  the  subject,  they  left  us  no  wiser  than  we 
were  at  first,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  there  were  negatives  in  the 
room  produced  by  the  gelatino-bromide  emulsion  the  full  formula  of 
which  was  written  on  the  negatives.  The  time  taken  up  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  secret  process  prevented  the  open  process  being  freely 
published,  and  thus  the  worthy  object  of  the  contributor  and  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting  were  defeated.  I  do  not  say  this  to  find 
fault  with  any  one,  but  to  establish  my  case  for  the  necessity  of 
proper  rules  for  the  conduct  of  such  a  meeting.  The  blame,  if  any, 
is  more  to  be  attributed  to  the  audience  than  the  executive;  for  the 
persons  present  evidently  did  not  understand  it  as  a  technical,  but 
treated  it  as  an  ordinary,  photographic  meeting,  and  they  occupied 
the  time  in  talking  about  that  which  was  immediately  before  them,  : 
thus  leaving  no  opportunity  for  introducing  the  good  things  that  were 
in  store.  With  a  view  of  preventing  such  evils  I  have  ventured  to 
make  these  comments  and  suggestions ;  and  when  other  members 
have  expressed  their  ideas  I  have  no  doubt  the  Committee  will  be 
able  to  draw  up  a  code  of  rules  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  all,  and 
which  will  enable  them  to  organise  future  technical  exhibitions  that 
shall  considerably  surpass  in  usefulness  those  already  held. 

Jabez  Hughes. 


ANOTHER  NEW  ALBUMEN  BEATER. 

Recently  there  have  been  introduced  to  the  world  through  the 
pages  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  several  new  con¬ 
trivances  for  the  beating  of  albumen  for  photographic  purposes; 
and,  as  each  parent  thinks  his  own  child  the  prettiest,  so  I  think 
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that  the  beater  which  I  invented,  and  have  used  for  the  last  twelve 
months,  the  best  yet  out. 

Take  a  piece  of  stout  glass  tube  half  to  three-quarters  inch  wide, 
and  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  length,  but  greater  dimensions  for 
large  operations  would  be  advisable.  Provide  a  cork  that  will 
tightly  fit  the  tube,  and  cut  in  this  cork,  lengthwise,  with  a  sharp 
knife,  six  or  eight  notches,  like  a  wedge  or  the  letter  V.  Now 
squeeze  the  cork  into  one  end  of  the  tube,  and  that  part  is  complete. 
The  other  part  is  a  piece  of  common  wood  that  will  slide  easily  up 
and  down  inside  the  tube.  Tie  a  piece  of  rag  or  cotton  wool  with  a 
sewing  thread  round  the  stick,  near  to  one  end,  and  your  machine  is 
complete.  The  whole  is  then  merely  a  syringe  or  squirt,  with  six, 
eight,  or  more  very  small  openings. 

Put  your  white  of  egg  into  a  teacup  or  other  dish,  cover  it  with 
about  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  moisten  the  cotton  on  the  end  of 
your  wooden  plunger  with  a  little  water;  then  insert  the  plunger — 
or  piston,  I  might  call  it— into  the  glass  tube  with  the  grooved  cork, 
the  end  of  the  tube  being  put  into  the  albumen  in  the  cup,  and 
move  the  plunger  slowly  up  and  down  for  a  minute  or  more.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  egg  is  more  thoroughly  broken  up  than  if  you  had 
switched  it  in  any  of  the  other  ways  that  I  have  seen  for  twenty 
times  as  long. 

In  the  ordinary  manner  of  beating  up  an  egg  you  have  to  convert 
the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  into  a  white  froth,  and  then  let  it 
stand  several  hours  till  the  froth  has  settled  into  a  liquid.  With  my 
simple  little  tool  you  need  have  no  froth  at  all  if  you  simply  keep 
the  bottom  end  of  the  squirt  under  the  liquid.  So,  there  being  no 
froth,  and  your  egg  more  thoroughly  beaten  than  by  any  other 
method  that  I  know  of,  it  will  at  once  pass  through  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s  ordinary  filter-paper,  leaving  hardly  a  “  wrack  behind.” 
You  have  saved  labour  and  time,  and  have  the  job  better  done. 

Let  me  repeat  again  the  materials  required  for  making  my 
“  Harry’s  albumen  beater  ”  : — 

1.  A  glass  tube  as  wide  inside  as  the  tip  of  one  of  your  fingers. 

2.  A  cork  with  four  notches  cut  lengthwise. 

3.  A  clean  piece  of  wood  an  inch  longer  than  the  tube. 

4.  A  piece  of  rag  or  cotton  wool  and  a  thread. 

I  hope  to  write  to  you  next  week  to  say  how  I  apply  my  albumen 
substratum  to  dry  glass,  for  I  think  mine  is  more  simple  and  efficient 
than  any  of  the  plans  of  which  I  have  yet  read. 

A.  Haury  B. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  HOT  WATER  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[A.  communication  to  the  Liverpool  Photographic  Association] 

It  may  seem  absurd  to  many  to  recommend  the  use  of  so  simple  a 
thing  as  hot  or  boiling  water  in  the  making  up  of  solutions  used  in 
the  carrying  out  of  our  art ;  but  the  experience  of  many  years  has 
shown  me  that  to  the  most  simple  things  great  value  is  to  be  attached, 
and  to  this  is  due  much  of  my  own  success,  as  well  the  getting  rid  of 
all  anxiety  as  to  how  the  bath  will  act,  and  what  state  it  may  be  in  even 
when  I  have  allowed  it  to  lie  by  some  months  after  using  it.  Then, 
as  to  iron  developer  and  fixing  solutions,  either  cyanide  or  hypo. : — 
To  feel  that  at  all  times  you  can  work  with  certainty— given 
the  requisite  amount  of  light — is  to  me,  and  must  be  to  others, 
whether  amateur  or  professional  photographers,  a  great  relief.  I 
am  alluding  to  landscape  work,  that  being  not  only  the  highest 
branch  of  our  art,  but  the  one  most  in  request  by  the  amateur. 
Never  to  fail  renders  photography  a  delightful  occupation.  Doubt¬ 
less  there  will  be  many  pros  and  cons  as  to  why,  and  how,  and  so  on, 
but  with  them  I  have  nothing  to  do ;  I  only  say,  use  boiling  water, 
and  all  anxiety  vanishes.  And,  first  of  all — 

The  Bath. — The  books  and  practice  say  “  use  distilled  water  in  its 
manufacture ;  ”  but  if  you  take  aqua  distillata  and  boil  it,  you  find  it 
throws  down  heaps  of  impurities  when  silver  is  added  to  it.  So 
take  the  ordinary  water  as  supplied  by  the  Liverpool  Waterworks 
and  boil  it; — I  say  “  boil,”  because  if  you  add  your  silver  to  it  before 
it  boils  you  will  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  it  clear  in  the 
filtration.  Take  boiling  water,  first  placing  the  necessary  quantity 
of  silver  in  a  bottle  of  sufficient  capacity  to  make  the  whole  quantity 
of  bath  you  require — say  forty  ounces— and  add  to  it  five  ounces  of 
boiling  water.  It  readily  dissolves,  and  you  at  once  obtain  a 
saturated  solution.  Now  add,  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  the 
same  water — say  one  drachm — the  amount  of  iodide  of  potassium  with 
which  you  usually  iodise  your  bath.  It  is  soon  precipitated  ;  then 
gently  shake  it,  and  it  will  be  found  well  taken  up.  Now  add  the 
remainder  of  the  water  at  two  distinct  periods,  shaking  between  each 
addition  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  half-an-hour,  with  occasional 
shaking."  It  will  become  of  a  dirty  yellowish-brown  colour.  When 
somewhat  cool  proceed  to  filter  it  into  your  bath  vessel,  and,  when 


cold,  it  will  be  quite  clear  and  ready  to  work.  Possibly  it  will  be 
alkaline.  If  so,  add  a  little  glacial  acetic  acid  just  to  make  it  faintly 
acid,  and  never  touch  it  afterwards,  except,  after  using  it;  then 
always  filter  it  the  next  morning,  and  keep  it  from  the  light. 
It  will  never  give  you  a  moment’s  uneasiness,  and  will  always 
work  well.  When  it  gets  saturated  with  ether  and  alcohol, 
which  all  baths  are  liable  to  after  hard  work,  do  not  fuss  with  it. 
Precipitate  all  the  silver  with  carbonate  of  soda.  Wash  it  well  with 
plain  water — the  last  two  washes  with  boiling  water;  then  re-dissolve 
it  in  nitric  acid  and  boiling  water  up  to  the  same  quantity  it  was 
before,  adding  fresh  silver  to  make  it  up  to  the  original  strength. 
Filter  and  test  for  acidity,  adding  a  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.  If  alkaline,  add  a  few  drops  of 
glacial  acetic  acid.  It  will  work  with  any  collodion,  and  it  only  needs 
filtration  the  morning  after  you  have  used  it.  It  may  then  he  put 
away  with  the  certainty  that,  when  you  next  want  it,  it  will  give  you 
good  pictures. 

The  Developer. — Make  this  after  your  own  pet  formula,  only  make 
it  with  boiling  water.  Add  a  little  white  sugar  to  it,  filter  it,  and 
it  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  months,  being  always  ready  for  use. 

Fixing  Solution. — The  same  remark  applies  to  the  fixing  solution 
— use  boiling  water. 

Now,  comes  the  why  this  answers  so  well.  Because  making  a 
bath  as  ordinarily  made,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  in  the  sun,  does 
not  eliminate  all  the  organic  matter  therein.  The  boiling  water 
does  so  at  once;  and  it  does  more  than  this — it  gathers  oxygen 
from  the  air  more  readily,  allowing  it  to  be  used  at  once,  always 
giving  good  pictures.  Then  the  filtration  the  morning  after  use, 
instead  of  at  night,  allows  all  impurities  to  settle,  and  also  any  iodides 
that  may  be  in  solution  in  the  bath  to  take  their  proper  place. 
When  you  have  to  use  it  you  know  it  cannot  be  your  bath  that 
is  wrong ;  it  must  be  due  to  the  light  or  to  some  other  source,  and  so 
the  blame  gets  laid  on  the  proper  shoulders. 

Then  the  developer  is  really  a  saturated  solution,  and  all  im¬ 
purities  in  the  water  being  got  rid  of  it  gives  you  at  one  operation, 
supposing  the  light  to  be  good,  a  picture  of  the  proper  printing 
density.  It  obviates  the  use  of  pyrogallic  acid,  iron  and  silver  being 
amply  sufficient  to  secure  all  that  you  need.  Sugar  being  added 
to  it  not  only  makes  it  keep  but  equalises  its  action,  and  saves  glacial 
acetic  acid  when  developing  large  plates,  and  also  using  a  quantity 
of  developer.  You  never  require  to  use  so  large  a  quantity  of 
developer  as  to  strength  in  bringing  out  your  image.  The  same 
applies  to  the  fixing.  If  working  at  home,  and  you  have  the  facilities 
for  washing  with  warm  water,  or  even  using  in  cold  weather  your 
solutions  warm,  you  will  still  further  reap  the  benefit. 

Wm.  Harding  Warner. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS. 

After  many  unsuccessful  attempts  I  have  at  last  been  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  a  method  of  producing,  with  great  ease  and 
certainty,  lxeliochromic  prints  whose  colours  are  closely  allied  with 
those  of  nature.  I  have  obtained  by  my  method  reproductions  of 
coloured  glass  and  stamps.  I  can  also  obtain  landscapes  in  the 
camera,  but  with  colours  rather  weak  in  nature — the  result,  no 
doubt,  being  capable  of  improvement  by  having  recourse  to  a 
better-adapted  apparatus. 

My  method  of  operating,  at  which  I  have  arrived  after  numerous 
trials  and  experiments,  I  will  now  describe. 


A  sheet  of  paper,  with  as  fine  a  grain  as  possible,  is  plunged  into 
a  silver  bath  made  up  as  follows : — 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  20  parts, 

Distilled  water .  20  ,, 

are  taken,  and,  as  soon  as  a  solution  has  been  made,  there  is  added — 

Alcohol . .  100  parts. 

Nitric  acid .  10  „ 

When  the  sheet  has  been  thus  treated  and  dried  again,  it  is  further 
plunged  into  a  solution  of — 

Hydrochloric  acid  .  50  parts. 

Alcohol .  50  „ 

Nitrate  of  uranium .  1  part. 


A  little  zinc  white  is  dissolved  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  beforehand. 

After  this  double  treatment,  the  sheet  of  paper  is  exposed  to 
sunlight  for  a  short  time,  until  its  surface  has  assumed  a  violet-blue 
tint.  It  is  then  immersed  again,  after  desiccation,  in  the  silver, 
as  also  in  the  hydrochloric  bath.  These  operations  are  repeated 
until  a  most  intense  blue  has  been  obtained,  this  being  the  only  way 
to  secure  very  vigorous  images. 

Before  the  paper  is  altogether  dry  it  is  put  into  another  bath, 
made  up  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  mercury,  dissolved 
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in  nitric  acid,  to  some  distilled  water.  The  sheet  is  allowed  to 
remain  from  five  to  ten  minutes  in  this  last-named  bath,  and  is  then 
dried  by  contact  with  blotting-paper. 

The  sheet  thus  sensitised  is  then  exposed  to  light  under  coloured 
glass — a  coloured  magic-lantern  slide,  for  instance ;  and,  after  a 
period  of  twenty  to  thirty  seconds  in  the  sunlight,  an  impression  on  a 
white  ground  is  obtained,  with  all  the  colours  of  the  model.  The 
colours  are  more  vivid,  and  the  rapidity  quite  as  great,  if  there  be 
added  to  the  bath  just  mentioned— 

Saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash 

or  ammonia  .  2  parts. 

Sulphuric  acid  .  2  ,, 

Chlorate  of  potash  .  1  part. 

To  fix  the  prints  in  some  degree,  they  are  washed  in  plenty  of 
water,  and  then  immersed  in — 

Ammonia . , . .  5  parts. 

Alcohol  . 100  „ 

After  again  washing,  the  impression  is  put  in  a  bath  saturated 
with  an  alkaline  chloride.  Then,  after  a  final  washing,  the  image 
will  be  found  to  resist  for  a  considerable  time  the  action  of  diffused 
light. 

Action  or  Coloured  Glass. 

1.  Much  greater  rapidity  is  obtained  if  the  chloride  of  silver 
paper  be  darkened  under  violet  or  blue  glass. 

2.  If,  on  its  exit  from  the  nitrate  of  mercury  bath,  the  sheet  is 
exposed  under  a  coloured  glass,  and  there  are  interspersed,  between 
the  sunlight  and  the  glass,  screens  or  glasses  of  different  colours, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  colours  appear  more  rapidly  under  the 
yellow,  green,  and  red  screens  than  under  the  blue  and  indigo 
ones. 

Complementary  Colours. 

The  phenomenon  of  complementary  colours,  observed  by  M. 
Becquerel  when  plunging  the  impressions  in  ammonia,  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  easy  to  produce  with  paper.  To  effect  this  it  is  only  necessary 
to  put  the  print,  after  it  comes  out  of  the  frame,  into  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  plunge  it,  after  washing,  in  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  lead,  and  expose  it  to  sunlight  in  a  bath  of  an  alkaline 
chloride.  The  phenomenon  may  also  be  produced  in  several 
other  ways. 

To  reproduce  landscapes  in  the  camera  it  is  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  action  of  diffused  light,  and  to  do 
this  a  cone  of  cardboard  of  sufficient  length  is  fixed  in  front  of  the 
lens.  The  time  of  exposure  with  a  Darlot  lens  of  about  eight 
inches  focal  length  is  from  fifteen  minutes  to  an  hour,  operating 
with  an  open  stop  and  in  full  sunlight. — M.  De  St.  Florent,  in 
Scien  t  ijie  A  meriean . 


FORMULAE  FOR  INSTANTANEOUS  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute.] 
According  to  my  promise  I  will  give  this  evening  the  formulae  of 
the  process  by  which  was  taken,  in  two  seconds,  the  portrait  of 
Mr.  Gardner. 

I  seldom  expose  more  than  five  seconds  with  my  quick  worker, 
and  I  have  often  taken  portraits  in  ten  seconds  with  an  8-4  lens 
of  the  ordinary  rapidity.  This  is  the  result  not  of  a  new  instanta¬ 
neous  process — for  there  is  no  process  really  instantaneous,  as  there 
are  no  chemicals  which  are  more  sensitive  than  those  we  employ — 
but  of  good  light,  good  lenses,  and  good  chemicals  properly 
managed. 

Every  photographer  knows  that  the  sensitiveness  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  pyroxyline,  which  must  give  a  film  nearly  structure¬ 
less,  porous,  and,  above  all,  as  free  from  nitro-glucose  as  possible;  for 
the  presence  to  a  certain  extent  of  that  body  is  exceedingly  injurious 
to  sensitiveness  and  gradation  of  contrasts,  the  film  acting  then  as 
an  organic  medium.  Such  a  film  is,  however,  very  useful  for  special 
works,  and  gives  very  good  results  in  the  collodio-chloride  of  silver 
and  other  emulsion  processes. 

Having  been  requested  by  some  members  of  the  Society  to  give 
my  formulae  for  this  variety  of  pyroxyline,  I  will  also  comply  with 
th  ir  request  in  describing  the  negative  process,  which  is  the  object 
of  my  communication  this  evening. 

1  o  prepare  the  pyroxyline  mix  in  a  thick  porcelain  mortar,  heated 
to  about  120°  F.,  one  pound  of  pure  dry  saltpetre  with  one  and  a-half 
ounce  of  water  and  twenty-six  fluid  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  at  (30° 
B. i uinr.  I  immerse  immediately,  by  small  quantity  at  a  time,  as 
11111  1 '  (,ytt  m  well  pulled  apart  as  the  mixture  will  cover,  taking 
care  before  each  addition  that  the  cotton  immersed  be  well  impreg” 
vith  the  acids.  During  the  operation  the  vessel  should  be 
covered,  and  the  cotton  turned  over  several  times,  in  order  to  ensure 


an  even  combination.  The  temperature  should  not  be  allowed  to 
fall  below  140  to  150°  F.  After  twelve  minutes  of  immersion  the 
pyroxyline  is  rapidly  washed  in  water,  until  the  blue  litmus  paper- 
shows  no  trace  of  acidity. 

It  is  then  treated  by  a  very  diluted  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
washed  four  or  five  times,  and,  when  thoroughly  dry,  immersed  m 
alcohol  during  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  afterwards  washed  several 
times  in  alcohol  and  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously.  Tile  organic 
pyroxyline  for  dry  plates  and  emulsion  processes  is  prepared  by  the 
following  formulae : — 

Nitric  acid  at  41°  Baume  .  4  fluid  ounces. 

Sulphuric  acid  0(3°  ,,  .  5  ,,  ,, 

Temperature . . .  150°  F. 

Time  of  immersion .  10  minutes. 

The  washing  in  alcohol  must  be  dispensed  with,  as  its  object  is  to 
dissolve  the  nitro-glucose  which  is  necessary  in  this  pyroxyline. 

The  acids  found  in  the  market  as  C.  P.  can  be  depended  upon,  as 
they  are  nearly  of  the  strength  given  in  these  formulae. 

The  collodion  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  (by  hydrogen)  of 
iodide  and  one-lialf  equivalent  of  bromide,  dissolved  in  thirty  fluid 
ounces  of  plain  collodion.  The  formulae  I  use  exclusively  stand 
thus : — 


Plain  Collodion. 

Ether  cone . 

Absolute  alcohol  . . . 

Pyroxyline  . , . 


14  fluid  ounces. 
4  „ 

200  grains. 


Promo-Iodide  Solution. 


Alcohol  at  95°  .  12  fluid  ounces 

Iodide  of  cadmium .  \  eq.  =  92  grains. 

Iodide  of  sodium  .  £  eq.  =  75  ,, 

Bromide  of  sodium  .  ^  eq.  =  52  ,, 

Mix.  With  well,  settled,  plain  collodion  one-lialf  equivalent  of 
iodide  of  sodium  can  be  substituted  for  the  iodide  of  cadmium,  and 
the  collodion  used  a  few  hours  after  its  preparation.  It  gives  some¬ 
what  more  intensity  but  is  not  so  stable,  and  will  be  rapidly  decom¬ 
posed  with  most  samples  of  ether.  I  have  had  lately  much  trouble 
in  finding  ether  of  good  photographic  quality.  The  best  I  have 
found  is  manufactured  by  Mr.  George  A.  Cassebeer,  and  I  recom¬ 
mend  it  specially  to  stock  dealers  and  photographers.  The  prepara¬ 
tion  and  management  of  the  silver  bath  is  of  great  importance  ;  the 
purer  the  solution  the  greater  the  sensitiveness  and  more  perfect 
the  negatives. 

Operators  keep  generally  very  large  baths  in  use  in  order  to  be 
able  to  work  even  as  long  as  one  month  without  changing  the 
solutions.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  wrong,  for  the  reaction  of  ether 
and  alcohol,  the  solution  of  organic  pyroxyline,  and  of  other  organic 
matters,  will  soon  render  the  bath  unfit  for  great  sensitiveness  and 
delicate  operations,  such  as  taking  portraits.  It  is  certainly  more 
rational  to  use  a  small  solution,  and  to  renew  it  every  two  or  three 
days. 

In  preparing  a  silver  bath  the  purity  of  the  water  is  no  less  im¬ 
portant  than  the  purity  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  All  waters,  and 
especially  our  Croton  water  as  it  comes  from  the  pipes,  contain  or¬ 
ganic  matters  in  solution  and  in  suspension,  which  must  be  eliminated 
by  distillation,  and  better,  for  our  purposes,  in  the  following 
manner  :  — 

To  each  gallon  of  water  add  one  drachm  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
one  drachm  of  the  testing  salt  solution;  expose  to  the  action  of  light 
for  three  or  four  days,  and  filter  and  keep  for  use.  Should  the  water  be 
wanted  for  preparations  where  nitrate  of  silver  is  objectionable,  add, 
after  the  insolation,  fourteen  more  drachms  of  the  salt  solution,  and 
filter. 

To  make  the  silver  bath  dissolve  in  one  pound  of  purified  water 
half-a-drachm  of  iodide  of  sodium,  one  drachm  of  the  iodide 
solution,  and  seven  ounces  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Add  afterwards  four 
pints  of  water ;  filter,  and  dissolve  one  more  ounce  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  bath  is  then  ready  for  use,  and  should  be  kept  in  the 


dark  room. 

Developer. 

Water . ...... .  8  pints. 

Sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia  .  5  ounces. 

Sugar  candy  .  2  ,, 

Sulphuric  acid  .  1  fluid  drachm. 

Boil  the  solution  for  about  five  minutes,  add  one  and  a-half 
pound  of  acetic  acid  No.  1,  and  filter. 

Iodide  Solution. 

Water  .  4  ounces. 

Iodide  of  sodium . 120  grains. 

Iodine . . . to  saturation. 
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Testing  Salt  Solution. 

Water  . . .  1  pint. 

Salt,  dry  . . . 170  grains. 

Each  drachm  of  this  solution  precipitates  four  grains  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  P.  C.  Duchochois. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

•  By  a  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

Where  is  now  the  happiest  land?— speaking  photographically,  of 
course.  It  is  America — North  America.  What  the  South  Americans 
are  doing,  and  how  photography  and  photographers  prosper  there, 
nobody  informs  us.  I  suppose,  however,  that  long  before  this  the 
nominal  territorial  ruler  of  even  Patagonia  has  in  his  dominions 
some  one  who  designates  himself  “  Photographer  to  his  Highness.” 
But  it  will  be  asked  why  I  attribute  a  special  degree  of  felicity  to 
North  America.  Thus  :  if  the  “  lions  ”  there  did  not  fraternise  with 
the  “lambs  ”  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  altogether  unknown  in  this 
country,  Mr.  Snelling  would  scarcely  have  been  likely  to  make  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  a  board  of  examiners  should  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  merits  of  photographic  inventions,  so  as  to  adjudicate  upon 
their  importance,  in  order  that  the  photographic  public  might  come 
forward  voluntarily  with  subscriptions  and  donations  to  reward  the 
inventor.  In  this  country  no  such  board  could  be  appointed— at 
any  rate,  no  board  in  which  the  public  would  repose  confidence ; 
but  even  if  a  jury  of  trusted  men  could  be  “  raised  ”  it  does  not  at  all 
follow  that  they  would  be  gifted  with  a  prescience  sufficiently  acute 
to  discover  the  real  value  of  an  invention  while  yet  in  an  embriotic 
state.  Instances  of  important  results  arising  from  small  inventions, 
and  which  could  not  at  first  have  been  predicated,  flash  across  my 
mind ;  but  I  need  not  here  go  into  particular  instances.  The  Patent 
Office  forms  the  best  panacea  for  all  the  prospective  troubles  of  an 
inventor  whose  “  chick  ”  is  still  in  the  shell.  I  look  at  this  at  pre¬ 
sent  from  a  merely  commercial  point  of  view,  and  do  not  anticipate 
that  my  observations  will  tend  to  prevent  open-hearted,  generous 
persons,  who  can  afford  to  do  so,  from  giving  their  inventions  freely 
to  the  public. 

After  all  that  has  been  written  with  respect  to  the  gelatino-bromide 
process  I  think  it  may  now  be  considered  as  fairly  divulged,  and  laid 
open  to  such  portion  of  the  public  as  feel  inclined  to  try  it.  It  is  yet 
premature  to  institute  any  inquiry  as  to  its  probable  worth  when 
compared  with  collodion  as  an  agent  for  emulsifying;  but,  if  it  be 
found  to  answer,  there  is  one  peculiarity  that  must  necessarily  attach 
to  it — it  will  be  very  cheap.  It  will  also  be  found  more  manageable 
than  collodion  for  coating  plates  of  very  large  dimensions;  but  an 
important  use  for  the  gelatine  emulsion  will  be  found  in  its  application 
to  paper.  If  a  sheet  of  strongly-sized  paper  be  coated  with  collodion, 
it  retains  it  so  thoroughly  on  its  surface  as  even  to  permit  it  to  be 
peeled  off.  With  gelatine,  instead  of  collodion,  for  coating  paper  a 
new  impulse  will  be  given  to  the  now-discarded  negative  paper  pro¬ 
cess.  To  coat  a  sheet  of  paper  with  gelatino-bromide  is  one  of  the 
easiest  operations  in  photography,  being  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
sensitising  a  sheet  of  printing  paper.  I  can  speak  from  experience 
on  this  point,  having  tried  the  coating,  in  this  way,  of  sheets  12  X  15 
inches.  The  gelatino-bromide  is  poured  on  to  a  fiat  tray,  which,  in 
turn,  is  placed  in  a  larger  one  containing  warm  water,  by  which  the 
sensitive  mixture  is  retained  in  a  state  of  fluidity.  The  paper  is  laid 
down  carefully  so  as  to  avoid  air-bubbles,  which  is  very  easily  done ; 
and,  after  remaining  on  the  fluid  for  a  short  time,  it  is  raised  up  by 
two  corners  and  suspended  to  dry.  If  the  gelatine  be  too  fluid,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  allow  the  paper  to  lie  flat  on  a  table  for  a  short  time, 
after  its  removal  from  the  sensitising  dish,  in  order  to  set;  but  it  is 
more  advantageous  to  keep  the  gelatine  sufficiently  thick,  by  means 
of  a  low  temperature,  to  cause  the  film  to  set  so  rapidly  after  it  is 
lifted  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  running. 

It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Crawshay  will 
relish  the  snubbing  he  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  jurors  of 
the  London  Photographic  Society,  who  apply  such  terms  as  “  ex¬ 
aggeration”  and  “  coarseness”  to  those  large  direct  heads  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  which  was  stimulated  by  his  generosity,  and  aver  that 
persons  of  “  refined  taste  ”  would  scarcely  like  to  hang  such  pictures 
on  their  walls.  This  is  a  coup  de  bee  on  Mr.  Crawshay  for  being,  by 
his  ample  means,  prinium  mobile  to  the  “  perpetration  ”  of  works 
which  no  “refined  ”  person  could  tolerate.  I  presume,  further,  that 
it  is  not  consistent  with  the  frailty  of  human  nature  to  suppose  that 
any  member  of  the  jury  would  personally  care  to  tell  him  such  a 
palpable  truth  as  that  which  they  have  mustered  up  the  courage  to 
do  collectively.  Mr.  Crawshay  has  cause  to  exclaim — “  Save  me 
from  my  friends !  ”  I  find  by  the  records  of  the  Edinburgh  Photo¬ 


graphic  Society,  that  Dr.  Nicol  sat  to  Mr.  Neilson  ten  minutes  (!)  for 
one  such  mammoth  head ;  the  general  exposure  of  some  pictures 
of  a  similar  class  exhibited  occupied  five  minutes  and  upwards, 
according  to  the  light.  Who,  after  this,  will  be  so  rash  as  to  say 
that  this  is  not  an  age  of  progress  ? 

“  Right  you  are,  Mr.  Batho  !  Excessive  retouching  is  nothing 
else  than  pandering  to  a  depraved  taste !  But  it  will  pay,  depend 
upon  it !  It  is  a  weakness  of  many  poor  wayward  mortals,  who, 
although  uncomely,  and  showing  the  furrows  which  speak  of  “  Time’s 
destroying  hand,”  like  to  be  represented  as  when  “  beauty  pleadeth  ” 
—fresh,  smooth,  plump,  and  “  fair  as  the  first  that  fell  of  womankind.” 
If  these  remarks  should  come  under  the  notice  of  a  moralist,  let  him 
institute  a  comparison  between  the  causes  that  operate  in  making  a 
physically-constituted  demon— or,  at  least,  the  antithesis  of  °an 
Apollo — desire  to  see  himself  limned  as  the  embodiment  of  manly 
beauty,  and  the  intense  desire  which  so  many  of  us  feel  to  know  in 
what  manner  our  many  virtues,  undiscovered  ere  the  “  kind  grave 
shuts  out  the  mournful  scene,’  shall  be  emblazoned  on  our  tombstones. 
It  is  fill  “retouching” — much  fallacy  founded  upon  little  fact,  as  Tom 
Jones  said  about  his  wife’s  “  dress-improver.” 

And  so  the  racy  collection  of  capital  sketches  by  “  Mark  Oute  ”  are 
finished!  I’m  rather  sorry  for  it,  for  I  had  got  into  the  habit  of 
looking  forward  with  pleasurable  anticipation  to  their  appearance. 
For  some  time  I,  like  others,  imagined  they  were  merely  fancy 
sketches ;  but,  on  reading  one  of  them  over  with  a  friend  one  evening, 
I  happened  to  remark  that  a  special  incident  reminded  me  amazingly 
of  So-and-So.  “  But  not  more  so,  surely,  than  this  ?”  said  my  friend  ; 
and  on  examining  the  character  more  inquisitorially,  we  found  that 
it  was  a  not  largely  “  retouched  ”  portrait  of  the  person  first  mentioned. 
So  with  other  of  these  personal  pen-and-ink  sketches;  I  am  told  they 
are  all  drawn  from  life.  The  skill  of  the  artist,  whoever  he  be,  as  a 
sketcher  of  northern  life  and  character  will  be  admitted  even  by 
those  who  imagine  they  have  been  made  the  subject  of  “  Mark  Oute’s  ” 
descriptive  powers. 

( To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 

- + - 

CmdenTjjorarn  iivess. 

— ■* —  * 

“AN  ARTIST'S  DIFFICULTY.” 

[Daily  Telegraph.] 

There  are  some  very  pretty  little  quarrels  just  now  raging  in  the 
artistic  and  publishing  world  on  the  interminable  subject  of  copyright ; 
and  the  disputants  have,  of  course,  plunged  wildly  into  newspaper  cor- 
respondence  in  order  to  assert  their  rights,  and  protest  against  what 
they  deem  to  be  their  wrongs.  We  have  the  distinguished  French 
composer,  M.  Gounod,  bitterly  complaining  that,  owing  to  our  conflicting 
interpretation  of  the  law  of  copyright,  his  property  in  “  Faust  ”  is,  so  far 
as  this  country  is  concerned,  lost  to  him  for  ever.  He  is  not  alone  in 
tribulation.  Mr.  William  Powell  Frith,  R.  A.,  has  a  difficulty  virtually 
amounting  to  a  question  of  copyright  even  more  vexatious  and  more  per¬ 
plexing  in  its  nature.  The  eminent  British  painter,  wishing  to  preserve 
reminiscences  of  some  pictures  he  had  executed,  sent  them  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  by  a  company  employing  the  autotype  process.  The  paintings 
were  duly  autotyped,  and  the  copies  ordered  by  the  artist  charged  and 
paid  for ;  but,  in  the  end,  the  company  seemed  to  think  they  had  the  legal 
right  to  retain  in  their  possession  the  “  negatives  ”  or  solar  impressions 
on  glass  from  which  the  autotypic  positives  had  been  obtained.  This 
claim  was  contested  by  Mr.  Frith,  who  forthwith  ventilated  his  griev¬ 
ances  in  print ;  and  a  cloud  of  correspondents  pro  and  con.  have  since 
come  to  the  front.  The  secretary  of  the  company  explains  that  it  is 
“the  custom  of  the  trade,”  and  a  custom  generally  understood  to  be  en¬ 
dorsed  bylaw,  that  the  ownership  of  negatives  is  vested  in  the  photogra¬ 
phers  ;  that  Mr.  Frith  might  have  had  as  many  “  positive  ”  copies  as  he 
chose  to  order  and  pay  for ;  but  if  he  had  signified  that  he  did  not  require 
any  more,  the  negative  impressions  would  have  been  wiped  from  the  glass 
plates.  Then  Mr.  John  Leighton,  starting  from  the  questionable  postu¬ 
late  that  artists  are  proverbially  bad  men  of  business,  maintains  that 
under  the  provisions  of  LordWestbury’s  Artistic  Copyright  Act,  the  right 
of  publishing  impressions  from  the  negative  belongs  exclusively  to  Mr. 
Frith,  but  that  he  would  have  done  well  in  the  first  instance  to  stipu¬ 
late  that  the  actual  glass  plates  should  also  be  his.  A  similar  view  is 
taken  by  a  very  well-known  photographer,  M.  Adolphe  Beau ;  but  then 
pertinently  ask  Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra,  “What  guarantee  has 
the  copyright-holder  who  has  contracted  with  a  photographer  that  no 
prints  shall  be  sold  without  his  permission  against  the  photographer 
dying  or  selling  his  business  and  his  stock  of  negatives  to  another 
party  ?  ” 

The  whole  subject  bristles  with  points  for  controversy;  but  ere  we 
enter  urh  them  attention  must  be  drawn  to  the  fallacious  chain  of 
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reasoning  adopted  in  a  letter  to  a  contemporary  by  Mr.  Vernon  Heath, 
who,  holding  that  a  negative  is  only  one  portion  of  the  photographic 

process _ “if portion  of  a  means  to  an  end” — considers  that  it  is  “as 

unreasonable  to  believe  the  negative  the  property  of  anyone  but  the 
producer,  as  it  would  be  to  claim  on  the  completion  of  work  the  litho¬ 
grapher’s  stone,  the  engraver’s  plate,  or  the  printer’s  type.”  Can  Mr. 
Vernon  Heath  be  unaware  that  when  a  lady  or  gentleman  orders  from 
a  stationer  a  copperplate  to  be  engraved  with  a  name  and  address,  that 
plate  is  as  clearly  and  customarily  the  property  of  the  person  ordering 
it  as  are  the  cards  printed  from  it  ?  The  same  rule  applies  to  dies  en¬ 
graved  with  crests  or  monograms.  A  stipulated  charge  is  made  for 
cutting  these  articles,  and  to  plead  that  a  “fee”  is  due  for  the  incision 
while  the  piece  of  metal  remains  the  property  of  the  incisor  approaches 
in  ludicrous  futility  to  the  celebrated  litigation  in  the  Courts  of  Abdera 
concerning  the  ass’s  shadow.  A  man  hired  a  donkey  and  rested  himself 
in  the  noonday  heat  in  the  shade  cast  by  the  animal ;  but  the  owner  of 
the  donkey  pleaded  that  an  extra  “fee”  was  due  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  adumbration.  Leaving  such  humble  chalcographic  efforts  as  card- 
plates  on  one  side,  let  us  assume  Mr.  Graves  or  some  equally  well- 
known  print  publisher  to  have  commissioned  a  first-rate  engraver  to 
execute  on  steel  a  transcript  of  a  famous  painting.  What  would  Mr. 
Graves  say  were  the  engraver  calmly  to  tell  him  that  he  might  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  as  many  indiaqiroofs  or  plain  impressions  as  he  required,  but 
that  the  plate  was,  and  would  remain,  the  engraver’s  property?  An 
engraved  plate  is  only  a  portion  of  the  chalcographic  process — “  a  por¬ 
tion,”  as  Mr.  Heath  puts  it,  “of  a  means  to  an  end.”  The  incised 
copper  or  steel,  unless  it  be  well  inked,  and  have  some  paper  placed 
on  its  surface,  and  a  damp  blanket  over  that  preparatory  to  its  being 
passed  through  a  rolling-press,  is  not  of  the  slightest  artistic  use,  and 
might  just  as  well  be  hammered  into  pots  and  kettles.  Thus,  precisely, 
a  photographic  negative  is  simply  a  scrap  of  glass  with  a  portion  of  the 
film  of  collodion  which  has  covered  it  more  or  less  affected  by  the  sun’s 
rays.  Should  this  scrap  of  glass  get  broken  or  soiled,  it  had  best  be 
thrown  into  the  dusthole  at  once ;  but,  intact  and  fresh  from  its  fixing 
bath,  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  engraved  plate  from  which  and 
its  replicas  thousands  of  impressions  may  be  printed. 

With  regard  to  lithographic  stones,  the  number  of  copies  which  can 
be  taken  from  them  is,  in  the  first  place,  limited  ;  but  very  few  litho¬ 
graphic  print  publishers  would  be  such  simpletons  as  to  neglect  the  pre¬ 
caution  of  having  the  drawing  obliterated  from  the  stones  of  which 
they  had  no  longer  any  need.  Lithography  may,  under  many  aspects, 
be  considered  a  dead  art ;  yet  in  its  palmy  days  such  a  firm  as  the  late 
house  of  Ackermann,  in  the  Strand,  who  were  not  practical  lithographers, 
but  simply  publishers  of  lithographic  prints,  kept  in  their  possession 
hundreds  of  stones  containing  the  drawings  of  which  they  had  commis¬ 
sioned  the  execution.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  point  out  that  a  pub¬ 
lisher  whose  premises  are  not  very  extensive  would  be  reluctant  to 
cumber  his  back  shop  with  stacks  of  metal  plates,  or  with  loads  of  cal¬ 
careous  matter  as  ponderous  as  paving-stones.  Engraved  wood  blocks 
are  much  more  portable  than  the  foregoing  articles  ;  but  in  the  business 
of  a  flourishing  modern  publisher  blocks  are  apt  to  accumulate  with  em¬ 
barrassing  rapidity,  and  the  bibliopole  is  consequently  accustomed  to 
allow  the  plates,  the  blocks,  and  the  lithographic  stones  which  have 
been  engraved  at  his  cost  and  charges  to  remain  in  store  at  his  printer’s, 
in  whom  he  has,  of  course,  full  confidence.  The  plates,  the  blocks,  and 
the  stones  are  nevertheless  the  publisher’s  property ;  and  in  no  part  of  his 
argument  was  Mr.  Vernon  Heath  so  unfortunate  as  when  he  adduced 
printers’  type  as  an  illustration  of  the  “portion  of  means  to  an  end.” 
The  type  used  in  setting  up  a  book  no  more  belongs  to  the  author  or  the 
publisher  than  does  the  steam  press  at  which  it  is  printed  ;  but  if  the 
author  of  the  book  or  the  publisher  desires  to  go  to  the  expense  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  type  “stereotyped,”  those  stereotypic  plates  are  as  plainly  his 
property  as  the  watch  or  umbrella  he  carries. 

It  is  idle,  in  the  instance  of  photography,  to  talk  of  “the  custom  of 
the  trade for  commercial  photography  is  such  a  very  juvenile  vocation 
that  it  has  not  acquired  anything  approaching  a  stock  of  precedents 
which  might  be  recognised  as  constituting  “custom”  in  a  legal  sense. 
Humanity,  nevertheless,  has  its  customs,  its  manners,  its  predilections, 
and  its  aversions,  and  among  the  last  is  a  strong  disinclination  to  incur 
unnecessary  trouble.  Society  does  not  like  to  be  bored  ;  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive  a  greater  social  infliction  than  to  be  compelled,  every 
time  a  carle  cle  visite  has  been  taken,  to  carry  away  the  negative.  What 
could  be  done  with  the  troublesome  thing?  “Negatives”  are,  as  a 
rule,  in  much  safer  keeping  at  a  professional  photographer’s  than  any¬ 
where  else  ;  but  that  circumstance  does  not  militate  against  the  theory 
that  the  glass  sun-engraved  plates  which  have  been  bought  and  paid  for 
are  the  customers’  own  goods  or  chattels.  Precisely  the  same  argument 
applies  to  card-plates  and  monogram  dies,  which  stationers,  without 
absolutely  withholding  from  those  who  have  paid  for  them,  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  fond  of  keeping  in  their  possession,  in  the  well-grounded  hope  that 
when  the  customer  requires  a  fresh  stock  of  address  cards  or  stamped 
oper  and  envelopes  he  will  patronise  the  tradesman  with  whom  he  has 
eft  his  card-plate  or  his  die.  If  he — as  frequently  happens — forgets 
altogether  where  ho  has  left  them,  or  the  stationer  has  gone  away  leaving 
no  sign,  the  damage  is  easily  repaired.  But  supposing  the  engraved 
plate  to  be  after  a  picture  by  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A.,  or — a  supposition  more 
crucial — imagine  it  to  bo  the  plate  of  a  bank-note,  a  debenture,  or  a 


share  certificate,  would  the  proprietor  be  foolish  enough  to  deposit  his 
property  without  a  guarantee  that  the  precious  plaque  belonged  to  hint  ? 
Would  the  producer  be  impudent  enough  to  claim  the  plate  as  his  on  a  } 
On  the  other  hand,  seeing  that  there  must  be  some  millions  of  photo¬ 
graphic  prints  taken  every  year  in  England,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  photographers  will  crowd  the  shelves  of  their  show  rooms  with  an 
illimitable  stock  of  negatives  belonging  to  bygone  and  possibly  defunct 
customers. 

Many  well-known  practitioners  periodically  advertise  that  after  two 
years  all  negatives  taken  by  them  will  be  effaced.  This  is  a  very 
sensible  protection  to  the  operator,  and  saves  him  from  being  eaten  out 
of  house  and  home  by  monstrous  barricades  of  glass ;  still  the  cus¬ 
tomer  has  likewise  a  right  to  be  protected;  and  to  enjoy  such  an  ad¬ 
vantage  it  would  be  simply  necessary  for  him  to  tell  the  photographer 
that  he  will  require  the  glass  plate  to  be  delivered  to  him  when  the 
number  of  copies  required  have  been  produced.  That  any  extra  charge 
should  be  made  for  this — beyond  a  few  pence,  the  cost  of  the  glass — 
would  be  monstrous.  As  regards  the  artistic  value  of  the  negative,  it 
might-  be  absolutely  nil,  or  it  might  amount  to  a  very  considerable  sum. 
The  negative  of  Policeman  X,  in  his  cape  and  helmet,  as  he  lives,  taken 
for  a  shilling  in  a  suburban  studio,  would  be  neither  rich  nor  rare  ;  but 
a  negative  of  the  late  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  taken  from  life  a  year  or 
two  since,  would  be  worth  at  the  present  moment,  we  should  say,  a  good 
many  hundred  pounds. 


Hirelings  of  Satieties. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street. 
Arundel  Hall,  A  run del-st., Strand. 
Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square. 

,,  11 . 

South  London  (Annual  Meet.).. 

"  11 . 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  holding  of  the  usual  November  meetiug  of  this  Society  was 
deferred  till  Thursday,  the  27th  ult.,  when  the  meeting  took  place  in 
the  committee  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts, — the  Rev.  F.  F.  Stathain, 
M.A.,  F.G.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  were  admitted  new  members  of  the  Society  : — Messrs. 
Alfred  Hughes,  William  Griggs,  Edmund  Huther,  and  A.  Harman. 

A  number  of  gentlemen  were  nominated  to  fill  the  offices  of  Vice- 
Presidents  and  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  election  will  take 
place  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  then  read  a  paper  entitled  Suggestions  for  the 
Management  of  Technical  Photographic  Exhibitions.  [See  page  577.] 

A  general  consersation  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  all  present 
expressing  their  approval  of  the  observations  of  Mr.  Hughes.  A  prac¬ 
tical  expression  was  given  to  the  opinions  of  the  members  by  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  a  committee,  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Simpson,  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws  to  regulate  the  next 
technical  exhibition.  The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed,  viz., 
Messrs.  Jabez  Hughes,  Brooks,  Davis,  Foxlee,  and  the  Secretary. 

It  was  intimated  that  at  the  next  meeting  Mr.  Croughton  would  read 
a  paper  on  Enlarged  Heads. 

Mr.  Leake  exhibited  an  enlarged  transferred  collodion  portrait  of 
good  quality,  after  which  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

— ♦ — 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  “popular  meeting”  of  the  season  was  held  in  Queen-street 
Hall,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  26th  ult.  The  hall  was 
crowded  in  every  part,  and  many  were  unable  to  obtain  an  entrance  owing 
to  want  of  room. 

Dr.  John  Nicol  delivered  a  lecture  on  Demerara:  its  Peculiarities, 
People,  and  Produce,  illustrated  by  a  series  of  pictures  shown  by  the 
oxyhydrogen  light. 

The  lecturer  commenced  by  tracing  the  history  of  Guiana  from  the 
period  of  Raleigh’s  search  for  the  El  Dorado  up  to  its  partial  colonisation 
by  the  Dutch,  its  frequent  capture  and  recapture,  and  to  its  finally 
becoming  British  property  in  1802.  British  Guiana,  he  said,  lay  on  the 
north-east  shoulder  of  South  America,  and  contained  an  area  of  100,000 
square  miles,  with  a  coast-line  of  200  miles.  The  colony  is  divided  into 
three  counties,  named  respectively  after  the  three  principal  rivers,  the 
Essequebo,  the  Demerara,  and  the  Berbice.  The  occupied  and  culti¬ 
vated  portions  are  on  the  rivers  banks  and  on  the  coast,  and  consist 
entirely  of  alluvial  deposit  brought  from  the  interior  by  these  rivers 
and  extending  from  the  coast  inland,  in  some  parts  to  a  distance  of  forty 
miles,  with  a  depth  varying  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet.  George¬ 
town,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river 
Demerara,  and  covers  an  extent  of  ground  of  considerably  over  a  square 
mile,  on  which  stand  nearly  6,000  houses,  containing  a  population  of  over 
36,000,  and  representing  almost  every  nationality  under  the  sun.  The 
owners  and  managers  of  estates  and  proprietors  and  conductors  of  the 
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larger  commercial  establishments  are  principally  Europeans,  of  whom 
Scotchmen  form  a  very  large  proportion.  The  labour  is  done  by 
Hindoos,  Chinese,  and  Negroes,  and  the  smaller  retail  trade  by  Portu¬ 
guese,  all  of  whom,  notwithstanding  the  wide-spread  opinion  to  the 
contrary,  enjoy  pretty  good  health.  In  fact,  the  idea  that  the  colony 
is  unhealthy  is  a  popular  delusion,  the  death-rate  of  Georgetown  being 
less  than  that  of  many  European  cities;  for  example,  while  Liverpool 
stood  at  3. 80  per  cent. ,  Georgetown  only  reached  3. 54  per  cent.  Although 
cotton,  coffee,  and  tropical  produce  generally  can  be  cultivated  with 
success,  the  principal  article  of  manufacture  is  sugar,  which  gives  a  tone 
to  the  whole  colony.  Everything,  in  fact,  depends  on  it,  and  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  is  more  or  less  affected  by  a  rise  or  fall  in  its  price. 
Formerly  the  only  variety  manufactured  was  Muscovado,  on  the  old 
copper  wall  with  open  teaches ;  but  in  consequence  of  alterations  in  the 
differential  duties  on  its  importation  into  this  country  the  proprietors  of 
estates  have  almost  universally  remodelled  their  boiling-houses,  and 
considered  an  expenditure  of  £12,000  to  £15,000  a  safe  investment  in 
the  machinery  necessary  to  turn  out  an  article  both  in  quality  and 
appearance  superior  to  any  other  sugar  in  the  world.  Some  idea  of  the 
importance  of  the  colony  might  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  last  year 
it  exported  89,022  hogsheads  of  sugar,  24,282  puncheons  of  rum,  and 
11,083  barrels  of  molasses,  while  its  imports  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum 
than  £2,013,553  sterling;  and  he  (Dr.  Nicol)  had  no  doubt  that  this 
would  yet  be  very  largely  increased,  as  the  producing  capabilities  of  the 
country  were  practically  unlimited,  being  dependent  simply  on  a  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  of  labour. 

The  lecturer’s  observations  were  accompanied  by  the  exhibition  of 
pictures  of  the  streets,  public  and  private  buildings,  and  people  of 
Georgetown,  which  conveyed  a  very  faithful  representation  of  the  place. 

Dr.  Nicol  then  took  his  audience  up  the  Essequebo,  and  showed  them 
some  fine  pictures  of  its  scenery  and  people  there,  and  finished  with 
several  views  of  the  Kaiteur  Fall,  discovered  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Brown  in 
1870.  The  fall  occurs  on  the  Potaro,  a  tributary  of  the  Essequebo,  and 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  having  a  clear  descent  of  750  feet, 
nearly  five  times  the  height  of  Niagara. 

The  lecture  was  listened  to  with  unflagging  interest  for  an  hour  and 
three-quarters.  Our  correspondent  thinks,  however,  that  on  future 
occasions  the  exhibition  should  not  exceed  an  hour  and  a-half. 

— ♦ — 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  25th 
ult.,  at  the  Free  Public  Library,  William  Brown-street, — the  Vice 
President,  Mr.  P.  Mawdsley,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  passed. 

The  Treasurer  read  his  report,  showing  a  very  satisfactory  balance 
in  hand  after  paying  all  expenses.  The  Secretary  then  read  a  report  of 
what  had  been  done  during  the  past  year,  showing  that  the  Association 
was  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  The  number  of  members  was  about 
the  same  as  last  year. 

The  under-mentioned  officers  were  then  elected  for  the  year  1874  : — 
President:  P.  Mawdsley.  —  Vice-Presidents :  Rev.  J.  D.  Riley  and  E. 
Roberts. — Treasurer:  A.  Tyrer.— Hon.  Secretary:  William  Murray. — 
Council :  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner,  J.  A.  Forrest,  E.  Phipps,  H.  R.  Robert¬ 
son,  J.  W.  H.  Watling,  W.  H.  Wilson,  C.  Castellain,  J.  H.  T.  Eller- 
beck,  R.  C.  Johnson,  J.  Henderson,  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  and  H.  A. 
Wharmby. 

It  was  decided  that  the  large  prints  offered  by  Mr.  O.  R.  Green  for  the 
best  year’s  work  should  be  competed  for  at  the  J anuary  meeting. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  welcoming  amongst 
them  that  evening  so  well-known  a  photographer  as  Mr.  Wm.  Harding 
Warner,  late  of  Ross,  who  had  kindly  promised  to  read  a  paper. 

Mr.  Warner  then  read  a  paper  On  the  Use  of  Hot  Water  in  Photo¬ 
graphy.  [See  page  579.]  Mr.  Warner  supplemented  his  paper  with  a 
number  of  practical  hints  on  development,  which  were  listened  to  with 
marked  attention.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  portfolio  of  exceed¬ 
ingly  beautiful  views,  which  testified  to  the  excellency  of  Mr.  Warner’s 
formula  and  skill  in  manipulation. 

In  reply  to  a  question, 

Mr.  Warmer  stated  that  he  made  his  developer  of  the  strength  of 
fifty  grains  of  iron  to  the  ounce ;  but  would  sometimes  begin  developing 
with  a  diluted  solution  of  five  or  six  grains  to  the  ounce.  This  enabled 
him  to  get  beautiful  detail  in  the  shadows,  and  sometimes  clouds.  He 
then  increased  the  strength  of  developer  until  he  got  the  desired  in¬ 
tensity.  He  found  an  advantage  in  using  from  seven  to  ten  grains  of 
sugar  to  the  ounce  of  developer. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  Mr.  Warner  for  his 
interesting  paper,  and  for  his  contribution  to  the  Society’s  album. 

Mr.  Warner,  in  reply,  said  he  should  always  be  happy  to  give 
information  to  any  member  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  O.  R.  Green  gave  a  short  account  of  his  trip  to  America,  and  exhi¬ 
bited  a  number  of  photographic  views  taken  on  the  Yellow  Stone  river  and 
in  the  territories  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho,  by  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
photographer  to  the  United  States  Government  Survey  Expedition,  under 
Professor  F.  V.  Hayden.  They  were  beautiful  specimens  of  landscape 
photography,  and  many  of  the  views  were  of  the  most  remarkable 


character— embracing  boiling  springs,  geysers,  and  rocks — surpassing 
anything  of  the  kind  in  the  known  world.  The  geological  features  of  these 
districts  are  extraordinary,  the  Expedition  having  discovered  the  fossil 
remains  of  hundreds  of  animals  not  previously  known  to  science.  No 
partjof  the  world  offers  a[finer  field  for  naturalists,  painters,  or  photo¬ 
graphers;  but[at  present  .persons  going  there  should  have  a  well-armed 
escort  if  they  wish  to  preserve  their  scalps,  and  must  go  provided  with 
the  means  for  carrying  provisions,  &c.,  &c.,  but  doubtless  the  energy  of 
our  cousins  will  soon  make  the  district  tolerably  accessible.  Mr.  Green 
also  passed  round  some  splendid  specimens  of  microphotography,  by 
Dr.  Woodward, “of  the  United  States  Army  Medical  Department,  and 
stated  that  although  Dr.  Woodward  had  done  a  large  amount  of  similar 
work  it  was  not  in  connection  with  his  official  duties.  A  large  number 
ofjstereoscopic  views  were  handed  round,  which  Mr.  Green  had  collected 
during  his  travels,  some  of  which  illustrated  Chicago  rebuilt  and  other 
interesting  places. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Green  for  giving  the  members  an 
opportunity  of  examining  so  interesting  a  collection. 

.Some  excellent  transparencies  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Atkin.1-,  taken 
on  gelatino-bromide  plates,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  also  showing  a 
number  of  defective  unexposed  plates  by  that  process. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  called  attention  to  a  specimen  of  the  presentation 
print  for  this  year  The  Path  by  the  Loch,  Loch  Leven.  This  was  a  line 
autotype  enlargement  from  a  x  4J  negative,  kindly  lent  for  the 
purpose,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen. 

Mr.  Green  congratulated  the  members  on  securing  such  an  excellent 
specimen  of  autotype  enlargement.  Messrs.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird 
and  Co.  deserved  great  credit  for  the  manner  they  had  executed  the 
work ;  they  had  not  only  done  their  best  to  produce  a  work  of  art 
creditable  to  themselves,  but  had  also  done  justice  to  the  artist  of  the 
original  negative. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  until  January  next. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE. 

Ax  the  October'meeting  of  this  Society  the  President,  Mr.  H.  J.  New¬ 
ton,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  President  stated  that  Mr.  Duchochois  had  been  experimenting 
with  different  processes  for  manufacturing  peroxide  and  instantaneous 
collodion,  and  had  promised  to  furnish  his  formulae.  Being  unable  to  be 
present  he  bad^sent  his  paper.  [See  page  580.] 

Mr.  Anthony  read  from  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of 
September  26th  an  article  on  the  Distortion  of  Photographs  by  Expansion 
and  Contraction,  after  which 

Mr.  Mason  gave  his  experience  on  this  subject.  He  said  : — Last  April 
I  had  an  application  from  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to 
photograph  their  large  map,  which  was  sent  to  Vienna.  The  map  was 
forty  feet  long,  and  as  my  place  was  not  large  enough  to  stretch  it  in,  I 
went  to  Mr.  Bierstadt’s  and  put  the  map  up  there.  We  took  great  care 
in  arranging  the  camera  and  getting  the  map  in  proper  light  and  posi¬ 
tion.  I  believe  we  made  a  trial  plate  which  was  satisfactory.  We  con¬ 
cluded  to  take  hold  of  the  work  the  next  day,  and,  in  order  to  be  sure 
that  everything  should  be  right,  we  nailed  the  camera  to  the  floor  of  the 
room,  and  also  nailed  the  platform  on  which  we  mounted  the  map,  so 
that  everything  should  be  in  the  proper  position  the  next  morning. 
When  I  reached  Mr.  Bierstadt’s  place  the  next  morning  they  were 
already  working  on  the  first  negative.  We  made  six  plates,  26  x  30 
inches.  I  printed  a  proof,  and  found  the  prints  would  not  join.  I  then 
found  that  one  side  of  each  negative  was  a  quarter  of  an  inch  longer 
than  the  other  side.  How  to  make  the  map  come  together  properly  was 
a  puzzle.  I  worked  at  it  some  days.  Finally,  I  adopted  the  plan  of 
mounting  the  map  twice.  Mounting  them  with  thin  starch  on  light 
strainer  muslin,  by  which  means  I  could  stretch  certain  parts,  and  by 
remounting  'with  flour  paste  very  heavy,  and  stretching  again  on  firm 
muslin,  I  got  the  map  finally  so  that  every  line  met.  We  cannot  take 
too  much  pains  to  make  our  negative  correct,  but  if  we  do  make  a  mis¬ 
take  we  may  possibly  overcome  it  by  a  considerable  amount  of  extra 
labour.  The  difficulty  arose  from  the  position  of  the  map  not  being  at 
exact  right  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  lens. 

Mr.  William  Kurtz  :  Is  there  any  way  to  prevent  the  stretching  of 
paper  when  it  is  ivet  ?  I  wanted  to  make  a  half-chromo,  and  I  took  a 
fine  portrait  and  had  it  engraved  by  a  skilful  artist.  The  coloured 
albumen  print  is  a  very  difficult  and  expensive  affair.  My  idea  was  to 
make  a  half-chromo,  which  is  very  cheap,  and  to  make  all  the  colours 
on  different  stones  ;  to  make  a  negative  of  the  size  of  your  picture  first 
and  then  to  transfer  carefully  all  the  blue  spaces,  and  the  red,  or  what¬ 
ever  you  choose,  and  to  make  a  half-chromo  of  about  three  or  four 
colours.  By  overlapping  you  can  get  a  fine  effect.  Over  this  half- 
chromo  I  intended  to  make  a  carbon  print.  I  should  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  but  for  the  shrinking  of  the  paper.  It  was  impossible  to  get  the 
chromo  back  to  the  size  of  the  carbon  film.  Where  they  did  match  in 
the  centre  the  effect  was  very  good. 

Mr.  Mason  :  I  noticed  in  this  map  work  that  the  paper  would  stretch 
very  little  lengthwise,  but  a  good  deal  across. 
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Mr.  Bierstadt  :  When  we  commenced  making  those  large  negatn  es 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Mason,  we  measured  on  the  ground  glass  and  found 
both  sides  to  agree  ;  but  on  the  map  there  were  pasted  large  pictures, 
and  we  suppose  they  warped  it  a  little  by  their  contraction,  and  t  la 
was  where  the  deception  came  in.  . 

Mr.  Kurtz  :  1  suppose  every  photographer  has  had  difficulties  ot  tins 
kind.  An  old  card  is  brought  to  be  copied.  They  think  it  is  a  perfec 
portrait,  but  there  is  an  exaggeration  in  one  direction  ;  the  head  may  be 
a  trifle  broader  than  it  is  long.  When  you  come  to  raise  this  to  liie- 
size  the  distortion  becomes  very  conspicuous. 

Mr.  Biekstadt  :  A  firm  in  this  city  had  a  plate  engraved  with  a  ciicle 
about  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  graduated  for  draftsmen’s  use,  but  they 
could  never  obtain  a  round  impression  from  it;  it  was  always  an  oval, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  longer  in  one  direction,  the  best  they  could 
do  even  when  printed  on  dry  paper. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Gardner  :  We  often  have  to  copy  pictures  from  metallic 
plates  and  the  same  objection  is  made,  that  the  head  is  too  broad.  I 
supposed  it  to  be  an  optical  illusion ;  and  to  prove  it  I  took  a  small 
oval  and  enlarged  it,  and  the  eye  tells  you  that  the  large  oval  is  broader 
than  the  small  one.  This  is  invariably  the  criticism  that  people  make 
when  pictures  are  enlarged,  that  the  face  looks  entirely  too  broad. .  I  do 
not  believe,  therefore,  that  the  effect  is  entirely  due  to  the  stretching  of 
the  paper. 

Mr.  Kurtz  :  There  are  just  as  many  who  think  the  head  is  too  long 
as  there  are  who  think  it  is  too  broad :  still  it  is  true  about  the  oval, 
that  the  large  oval  looks  broader  than  the  small  one.  I  know  in  one 
case,  where  the  picture  was  unsatisfactory,  the  artist  passed  it  through 
the  press  the  other  way,  and  that  brought  it  right. 

Mr.  Chapman  :  Albumen  paper  will  stretch  more  one  way  than  the 
other,  and  it  is  liable  to  distortion  on  that  account. 

The  subject  of  iron  development  having  been  introduced, 

Mr.  Chapman  said : — I  have  had  some  experience  since  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  with  some  iron.  Everything  that  I  tried  to  develope  with  it  worked 
very  slowly.  I  tried  other  iron  and  found  everything  in  good  condition ; 
what  it  was  about  that  particular  iron  I  could  not  imagine.  Upon  try¬ 
ing  it  with  litmus  paper,  it  turned  blood-red  as  quick  as  if  dipped  in 
sulphuric  acid.  I  added  to  that  solution  a  large  amount  of  liquid  am¬ 
monia.  As  quick  as  the  ammonia  strikes  the  iron  a  precipitate  forms 
which  redissolves  immediately.  I  then  found  I  hacl  an  iron  pretty 
nearly  neutral  and  which  I  could  use.  By  adding  ammonia  to  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  such .  acid  iron  before  adding  the  acetic  acid,  in  preparing  the 
developer,  the  solution  will  work  much  quicker. 

Mr.  Anthony  :  For  ordinary  purposes  it  is  better  to  have  a  little 
sulphuric  acid  present.  The  commercial  protosulphate  of  iron  is 
necessarily  acid  to  make  it  keep,  so  that  it  will  stand  transportation 
and  keep  in  the  laboratory. 

The  President  :  I  always  add  ammonia  to  my  developer.  I  make 
my  developer  half  protosulphate  of  iron  and  half  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
the  commercial  article. 

Mr.  Thomas:  One  of  England’s  formulas  is  an  ounce  of  iron,  a  pound 
of  water,  and  seven  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  for  a  developer. 

After  the  transaction  of  other  business  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


€  or  nsjjonti  ciue. 

M.  Ltebert’s  Enlarging  Process.— His  Modified  Taupen6t  and 

C'ollodio-Chloride  Processes. — The  Most  Scientific,  Cleanly, 

and  Economical  Method  of  Enlarging  from  a  Carte  Negative. 
M.  Liebert,  a  professional  enlarger,  in  Paris,  has  now  in  the  press  a 
second  edition  of  his  Traits  de  Photographic  Pratique,  in  which  he 
has  published  an  account  of  his  process.  In  connection  with  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  we  also  gave  an 
outline  of  it. 

lie  first  takes  a  good  transparent  positive  from  his  carte- size  negative 
by  contact  printing  in  a  pressure-frame,  the  plate  being  prepared  and 
printed  in  a  manner  which  I  will  describe  presently.  An  enlarged 
negative  is  then  taken  from  this  small  transparent  positive  in  a  copying 
camera,  which  is  not  exposed  to  the  sky,  but  has  a  ground  glass  in  front 
of  the  positive  in  order  to  diffuse  the  light.  In  the  next  place,  the 
image  is  received 'as  upon  ground-glass  focussing  screen,  immediately 
behind  which  is  placed  a  sheet  of  glass  coated  with  a  film  of  dried  gum, 
film  outwards,  and  upon  this,  with  the  image  in  front  of  him,  the 
operator  dabs,  or  paints  with  some  dark  powder  colour  which  sticks  to 
the  gum,  all  the  parts  where  the  enlarged  negative  will  require  to  be 
transparent.  This  painted  screen  is  then  placed  in  a  groove  a  little  in 
front  of  the  ground  glass,  which  is  now  removed,  and  the  sensitive 
collodionised  plate  put  in  its  place,  and  the  negative  taken.  The  effect 
is  said  to  be  much  improved  and  softened  by  the  intervention  of  the 
painted  screen. 


The  process  which  M.  Liebert  uses  for  making  his  transparent  posi¬ 
tive  may  be  either  a  modification  of  the  Taupenot  or  the  method  unli 
collodio-chloride. 

.  Both  these  methods  he  has  minutely  described,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
the  account  of  them  which  I  am  able  to  give  will  interest  many  of  my 
readers,  although  I  must  confess  they  have  no  practical  interest  for 
myself,  as  I  am  now  able,  after  some  hundreds  of  experiments,  to  do  the 
same  thing  in  a  much  simpler  and  better  way,  as  1  hope  to  prove  very 
shortly. 

The  modified  TaupenOt  process,  which  may,  of  course,  be  used  also 
for  negative  dry  plates,  is  briefly  as  follows  : — 

The  plate  is  coated  with  a  mixture  of  albumen  one  part,  water  three 
parts,  and  dried.  This  is  rather  a  thicker  preliminary  coating  than  usual, 
the  reader  will  observe. 

It  is  next  collodionised  with  common  iodised  collodion,  and  is  then 
washed  under  a  tap,  without  being  excited  in  a  nitrate  bath — no  mention 
being  made  of  this.  That  may  possibly  be  an  omission,  though  1  fancy 
it  is  not.  The  washed  collodion  film  is  then  coated  five  or  six  times  in 
succession — dried  between  each  application — with  iodised  albumen  made 
thus  : — 


Albumen .  100  grammes. 

Water  .  75  ,, 

Iodide  of  ammonium .  4  ,, 

Bromide  .  .  li  ,, 

The  plates  are  then  dried  and  put  away  in  grooved  boxes,  in  which 
they  will  keep  indefinitely.  They  are  not  sensitive  to  light. 

In  order  to  excite  them  they  are  immersed  in  a  nitrate  bath  com¬ 
posed  thus : — 

Nitrate  of  silver .  80  grammes. 

Acetic  acid  . .  50  cubic  centimetres. 

Water .  1  litre. 

After  one  or  two  minutes  of  immersion  they  are  taken  out,  washed, 
dried,  and  are  ready  to  be  printed  upon. 

The  printing  is  done  by  contact,  the  exposure  to  diffused  light  requir¬ 
ing  from  five  to  fifteen  seconds. 

The  plates  are  then  put  into  a  dish  of  distilled  water,  and  are 
developed,  first,  with  pyrogallic  and  acetic  acid,  which  bring  out  a  faint 
image,  which  is  then  strengthened  with  a  few  drops  of  citro-nitrate. 

The  proportions  are — 

Distilled  water  .  1  litre. 

Pyrogallic  acid  . .  .  7  grammes. 

Acetic  acid .  ..  30  cubic  centimetres. 

Distilled  water  .  1  litre. 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  20  grammes. 

Citric  acid  .  5  ,, 

The  films  must  be  rubbed  now  and  then  in  order  to  remove  the  deposit 
of  silver,  as  they  must  be  toned,  if  a  violet  tint  be  desired,  with  some 
chloride  of  gold. 

A  second  method  of  printing  the  transparent  positive  from  the  small 
negative  is  as  follows  : — 

A  glass  plate  is  first  coated  with  albumen  one  part,  water  three 
parts,  and  dried.  It  is  next  coated  with  sensitive  collodio-chloride  of 
silver,  the  operation  being  performed  with  extreme  slowness,  so  as  to 
yield  a  very  thick  film.  It  is  then  allowed  to  get  dry  spontaneously, 
and  is  put  away  in  a  grooved  plate-box  until  required  for  use.  It  will 
keep  for  several  months  without  losing  its  good  qualities. 

The  collodio-chloride  of  silver  is  made  thus  : — 

Three  separate  solutions  are  prepared,  viz  : — A,  B,  C,  D. 

A.  — Ether .  200  cubic  centimetres. 

Alcohol  at  40° . . .  100  ,, 

Pyroxyline  .  5  grammes. 

B.  — Alcohol  at  36° .  25  cubic  centimetres. 

Chloride  of  magnesium  .  §  gramme. 

C.  — Alcohol  at  40°  .  20  cubic  centimetres. 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  4  grammes. 

Distilled  water .  10  cubic  centimetres. 

D.  — Alcohol  at  40° .  18  cubic  centimetres. 

Citric  acid . \  gramme. 

Boiling  water  .  2J  cubic  centimetres. 

When  these  are  all  properly  dissolved  and  filtered,  pour  solution  B 
into  A,  shaking  up  well ;  then  add  solution  C.  Put  the  cork  into  the 
bottle  and  shake  again  for  some  minutes ;  then  add  solution  D,  shake 
again,  and  let  the  mixture  settle  for  eight  or  ten  days.  This  col¬ 
lodion  improves  by  keeping. 
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The  film,  before  being  exposed  under  the  negative,  ought  to  be 
submitted  to  the  fumes  of  ammonia.  This  is  done  by  putting  the  plate, 
film  downwards,  into  a  grooved  box  containing  fifteen  or  twenty  grains 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  a  capsule,  and  leaving  it  exposed  to  the 
vapour  for  four  or  five  minutes,  at  a  height  of  about  two  inches  above 
the  capsule.  It  is  then  left  to  dry  in  the  air  for  about  ten  minutes, 
when  it  is  ready  for  the  exposure. 

The  impression  ought  to  be  very  vigorous,  as  a  good  deal  is  lost  in  the 
toning  and  fixing  baths.  The  glass  being  transparent,  the  progress  of 
the  printing  can  be  observed  from  behind  without  moving  the  plate. 

The  printed  image  is  then  washed,  and  put  into  the  toning  bath, 
which  is  made  thus  : — 

A. — Distilled  water .  1  litre. 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonia  .  40  grammes. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  3  ,, 

B.  —Distilled  water .  1  litre. 

Neutral  chloride  of  gold . .  1  gramme. 

Mix  the  two  solutions  in  equal  parts,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cover 
the  plate.  Red  tones  give  a  vigorous  negative,  and  violet  tones  a  feeble 
one.  Fix  in  hyposulphite,  and  wash  well. 

Such  are  M.  Liebert’s  two  processes  for  obtaining  the  transparent 
positive.  He  sells  the  albumenised  plates  for  the  first  process  ready 
prepared. 

I  will  now  venture  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  what  has  preceded. 

In  the  first  place :  it  is  better  to  point  the  copying  camera  to  the  sky 
than  to  put  a  ground  glass  before  the  small  negative,  because  that  will 
only  occasion  an  unnecessary  loss  of  light.  A  ground  glass  through  which 
light  passes  is  simply  a  surface  from  every  point  of  which  rays  of  light 
proceed  in  all  directions.  But  rays  of  light  proceed  in  all  directions  from 
every  point  of  the  sky  ;  so  that  the  two  have  the  same  effect,  optically, 
as  a  background  to  the  negative,  whilst  the  sky  is  much  the  highest. 

Next :  why  not  use  plain  instead  of  iodised  collodion,  if  the  film  is  not 
to  be  excited,  but  simply  washed  under  a  tap  ? 

The  coating  of  the  collodion  film  with  five  or  six  layers  of  iodised 
albumen  in  succession  is  admitted  to  be  a  very  delicate  and  troublesome 
operation.  Why,  then,  employ  it  when  there  are  quicker  and  simpler 
methods  yielding  at  least  an  equally  good  result? 

.Printing  by  contact  is  always  a  dangerous  operation  with  a  pair  of 
glass  plates,  and  the  definition  is  always  more  or  less  fuzzy  unless  both 
are  of  plate  glass. 

Does  contact  printing  really  give  better  definition  than  a  copying 
camera  ?  I  very  much  doubt  it  when  the  copying  is  only  to  the  same  size. 

I  have  been  experimenting  a  great  deal  during  the  past  year  in  printing 
transparencies,  both  on  a  larger  and  a  smaller  scale  than  the  negative, 
and  of  all  methods  which  I  have  tried  the  best  by  far  is  the  copying 
camera,  fitted  with  a  doublet  lens,  stopped  down,  and  moist  albu¬ 
men-preserved  plates,  exposed  as  soon  as  they  are  prepared.  This  pro¬ 
cess  gives  more  delicacy  of  detail  than  the  common  wet  process,  on  account 
of  the  yellow  colour  of  thin  films;  and  as  the  plates  may  be  exposed  for 
any  length  of  time  without  getting  dry,  a  smaller  stop  may  be  used  to 
the  lens,  and  better  marginal  definition  be  secured.  Nothing  can  surpass 
the  sharpness  of  transparencies  printed  in  this  way  in  a  copying  camera, 
and  enlarged  even  up  to  three  times  linear.  Why  not,  then,  first  take 
an  enlarged  positive  from  the  negative  up  to  three  times  linear,  and 
then  an  enlarged  negative  from  that  up  to  the  size  required  ?  In  both 
operations  an  extremely  small  stop  may  be  used  with  moist  plates,  so 
that  the  resulting  enlarged  negative  will  be  the  sharpest  possible.  I 
feel  convinced  that  this  is  the  most  perfect  way  of  enlarging  when  the 
utmost  possible  delicacy  of  definition  is  required. 

Taking  a  direct  positive  in  the  camera  by  the  bromide  process  with 
the  bath  is  another  plan  of  which  I  have  great  hopes,  but  which  requires 
yet  to  be  worked  out. 

My  readers  will,  I  think,  act  wisely  in  not  running  after  advertised 
secret  methods  of  enlarging  merely  on  the  faith  of  a  few  artistic  speci¬ 
mens,  but  rather  study  the  sound  optical  and  chemical  principles  on 
which  a  really  good  'process  should  be  based.  A  small  transparency 
enlarged  at  once  up  to  eight  times  cannot  possibly  exhibit  good  marginal 
definition,  [and  it  is  here  that  the  weakness  of  any  bad  process  is 
shown.  In  comparing  different  methods  never  mind  the  centre  of  the 
picture;  look  to  the  definition  at  the  margins  and  corners  of  the  en¬ 
largement. 

To  amateurs  who  would  dabble  in  enlarging  up  to  life-size  heads, 
or  views  22  x  18,  the  great  size  of  the  glass  plates  and  the  great 
quantity  of  silver  bath  necessary  to  excite  them  are  serious  drawbacks. 
But  I  believe  these  large  negatives  might  be  taken  very  successfully 


upon  calotype  paper  excited  with  a  Buckle’s  brush.  I  have  often’ taken 
12  x  10  negatives  in  this  way  which  have  yielded  prints  of  the  most 
elaborate  subjects  scarcely  distinguishable  in  any  respect  from  prints 
from  glass  negatives.  Surely  then  paper  would  give  detail  fine  enough  for 
a  life-size  head  enlarged  from  a  carte  negative !  —besides  which  a  paper 
negative  can  be  so  easily  retouched  before  it  is  -waxed. 

With  two  home-made  copying  cameras— one  for  the  enlarged  positive, 
the  other  for  the  enlarged  negative — the  sky  for  a  background,  and  no 
artificial  or  solar  light,  and  paper  for  the  enlarged  negative,  enlarging 
would  become  a  very  simple  process  indeed,  and  one  which  amateurs 
might  practise  with  economy,  cleanliness,  and  comfort. 

Redon,  November  28,  1873.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


GRADUATED  BACKGROUNDS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Absence  from  home  during  the  month  of  August  pre¬ 
vented  me  from  reading  your  article  which  appeared  on  my  method  of 
producing  graduated  backgrounds.  I  saw  it  for  the  first  time  a  few 
days  ‘ago.  The  following  passage  needs  some  explanation  from  me  :  — 

“  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  immediately  after  Mr.  Faulkner  had  applied 
for  his  patent,  and  long  before  any  information  as  to  its  nature  could  have  been 
accessible  to  the  public,  an  Edinburgh  photographer,  Mr.  J.  G.  Tunny,  hit 
upon  a  method  of  producing  backgrounds  in  perfect  gradation,  and  communi¬ 
cated  it  in  a  paper  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society — a  curiuus 
circumstance  being  that  both  methods  are  almost  identical.  It  shows  the  truth 
of  the  saying  that  similar  trains  of  thoughts  often  pass  through  the  minds  of 
different  persons  at  the  same  time.  *  *  *  *  The  similarity  and  consen- 

taniety  of  inventions  in  these  two  methods  is  striking  ;  for,  (although  Mr. 
Tunny  was  the  first  to  publish  his  method,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  at  the 
time  he  did  so  Mr.  Faulkner’s  method  had  been  privately  communicated  to  the 
Patent  Office.” 

This  singularity  will,  I  think,  disappear  when  I  relate  the  following 
facts  : — 

I  proposed  to  give  printed  instructions  to  subscribers  to  my  method 
of  producing  graduated  backgrounds,  which  instructions  were  to  be 
kept  secret,  under  a  penalty  of  £100.  On  December  10th  last,  Mr. 
Tunny  called  on  me,  with  the  intention  of  becoming  one  of  my  sub¬ 
scribers.  Handing  him  my  agreement  to  read,  he  strongly  objected 
to  the  penalty  of  £100.  Believing  him  to  be  a  gentleman,  I  told  him 
what  I  had  told  others  who  may  have  objected,  viz.,  that  I  should  feel 
quite  satisfied  if  he  promised  not  to  betray  my  confidence ;  but,  inas¬ 
much  as  men  applied  to  me  with  whose  existence  I  was  previously  un¬ 
acquainted,  some  agreement  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Tunny,  with  my  permission,  ran  his  pen  through  the  penalty 
clause  of  the  agreement ;  after  which  we  had  a  long  conversation,  it 
being  a  dark,  foggy  day,  and  he  told  me  his  experience  of  backgrounds, 
the  cost  (he  having  paid  £14  for  a  useless  one),  impossibility  of  obtaining 
satisfactory  effects,  &c.,  but  not  a  hint  that  he  had  a  method  of  produc¬ 
ing  graduated  or  other  effects. 

Mr.  Tunny  was  most  friendly,  expressed  himself  as  very  anxious  I 
should  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers,  and  promised  (what  on 
a  subsequent  occasion  he  wrote)  to  use  his  influence  to  induce  others  to 
become  subscribers.  Thrown  off  my  guard  by  his  apparent  candour 
and  promises  I  told  him  the  precise  method  which,  two  days  afterwards, 
he  communicated  in  a  paper  to  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society  as  his  own.  I  also  told  him  that  this  was  only  one  of  my  plans  ; 
and  I  may  here  assert  that  it  is  the  least  useful  of  several  contained 
in  my  instructions,  being,  indeed,  described,  but  not  recommended. 

Further  comment  is,  I  think,  unnecessary.  —  I  am,  yours,  &e., 

45,  Kensington  Gardens-square,  Robert  Faulkner. 

London,  W.,  December  1,  1873. 

[Accompanying  this  letter  was  the  “agreement”  entered  into 
between  Mr.  Faulkner  and  Mr.  Tunny  referred  to  above,  and  which 
we  have  returned  to  the  former  gentleman.— Ens.] 


THE  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — There  are  some  remarks  in  the  excellent  letter  of  Mr. 
W.  J.  Stillman,  in  your  last  Journal,  which  it  will  be  well  for  the 
Photographic  Society  of  London  to  consider  before  the  commencement 
of  another  year. 

It  is  now  out  of  debt,  and,  to  make  the  interest  of  the  Society  more 
general  amongst  the  members,  and  so  to  extend  its  influence,  I  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Stillman  in  his  idea  that,  instead  of  members  being 
elected  on  the  Council  for  life,  there  should  be  a  change  made  in  it  every 
year,  by  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  its  members  going  out,  and  a  fresh  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  like  number  to  take  their  places.  The  nominations  should  be 
made  at  a  general  meeting  by  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  not  by 
the  Council,  and  any  member,  when  proposed,  to  be  ballotted  for. 

There  are  other  minor  alterations,  in  accordance  with  this,  for  further 
consideration  if  the  above  be  approved  of, — I  am,  yours,  &c. 

Lavender  Hill,  Wandsworth,  Matthew  Whiting, 

December  2,  1873. 
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GELATINE  EMULSION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — By  slightly  modifying  the  method  of  making  a  col¬ 
lodion  emulsion,  described  in  your  leader  of  September  27,  1872,  a  gela¬ 
tine  emulsion  can  be  formed  with  bromide  of  silver  in  an  exceedingly 
fine  state  of  division. 

An  emulsion  prepared  as  follows  leaves  only  gelatine  and  bromide  of 
silver  on  the  plate  when  dry ;  the  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia 


evaporate  with  the  water  : — 

(  Gelatine . . .  15  grains. 

A  ■]  Dry  bromide  ammonium . . .  10  ,, 

(  Dissolve  in  water . .. .  i  ounce. 

B  Nitrate  of  silver  .  18  grains. 


Convert  the  silver  into  oxide  or  carbonate  ;  wash,  and  dissolve  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  liquor  ammonia ;  make  up  with  water  to  half- 
an-ounce  and  then  mix  the  two  solutions  A  and  B. 

After  filtration  through  paper  the  emulsion  is  ready  for  use. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  W.  F.  T. 

November  15,  1873. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Rapid  rectilinear,  10  X  8  or  12  X  10,  wanted  in  exchange  for  triplet,  12  X  10 
and  cash. — Address,  J.  H.  Turner,  95,  Manchester-road,  Swinton, 

Wanted,  a  10  X  8  square  bellows  camera  in  exchange  for  a  good  English  silver 
lever  or  lady’s  small  gold  watch.-— Address,  B.  B.,  St.  Stephen’s,  St.  Austell, 
Cornwall. 

A  first-class  magic  lantern,  by  Negretti  and  Zambra,  with  rackwork  adjust¬ 
ment,  three  and  a-half  inch  condensers,  and  Argand  lamp— also  fifteen  slides, 
painted  and  photographic — will  be  given  in  exchange  for  a  graphoscope  and 
money  difference  to  half  the  original  cost,  which  was  £8  4s. — Address,  W.  S. 
Huskisson,  Melville-terrace,  Chatham. 


ANSWERS  TCUCORRESPONDENTS. 

<£F  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

J.  G.—  We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  afford  the  information. 

An  Amateur. — Details  are  being  prepared  for  our  Almanac. 

G.  T.  C  —  Select  for  the  purpose  required  an  ordinary  carte  portrait  lens. 

Several  articles  and  notices  in  type  are  unavoidably  left  over  till  next  week. 

Caft.  Waterhouse  (Calcutta).— Thanks.  Your  esteemed  contribution  to 
the  Almanac  was  received  in  time. 

J.  B  C.  F.— Gunter  scales  of  the  kind  required  are  sold  by  Baker,  Hol- 
born  ;  Horne  and  Thorn th waite,  Newgate-street  ;  How,  Foster-lane,  and 
others. 

C.  A.  Ferneley.— Thanks.  The  first  attempts  at  carbon  printing  are  very 
creditable.  As  regards  the  application  of  the  carbon  process  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  lantern  slides,  we  have  not  only  seen  several,  but  have  printed  many, 
of  them,  and  some  time  ago  we  wrote  an  article  strongly  recommending  them. 
A  special  carbon  tissue  is  now  made  for  this  kind  of  work. 

A.  A.  I.— Hunt’s  work  is  the  most  useful  for  your  purpose.  Next  in  order 
come  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo- 
guaphy,  published  at  that  time  (1854-5)  under  the  designation  of  the 
Liverpool  Photographic  Journal.  From  these  you  will  derive  all  the 
information  you  require  concerning  the  early  history  of  our  art-science. 

F.  It.  S. — By  removing  the  centre  lens  of  the  triple  combination  a  great  increase 
of  light,  and  consequently  of  rapidity  of  action,  will  be  secured.  But  this 
will  have  been  obtained  at  the  expense  of  other  qualities;  for  example,  the 
field  will  be  round,  and  the  area  sharply  covered  will  be  very  small.  The 
centre  lens  being  concave,  its  removal  will  shorten  the  focus  very  considerably. 

A.  B  C.  (Maesteg).— If  you  send  us  the  printed  directions  supplied  with  the 
apparatus,  we  shall  then  be  in  a  better  position  to  judge  in  what  direction 
th>  fault  lies.  In  the  meantime  we  may  say  that  an  ounce  of  gallic  acid  will 
certainly  not  dissolve  in  an  ounce  of  water.  What  is  probably  meant  is  an 
ounce  of  a  saturated  solution  of  the  acid  diluted  with  an  ounce  of  water. 
Kaolin  will  decolourise  the  silver  solution. 

The  Enamels  at  the  Photographic  Exhibition.— We  have  received8, 
letter  from  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  (in  reply  to  that  of  Mr.  Mayland,  published 
last  week,)  in  which  he  gives  several  authorities  for  the  statement  made  by 
him.  Both  parties  have  been  heard;  misunderstandings  of  some  sort  or 
other  evidently  exist,  but  we  do  not  think  the  matter  can  be  rendered 
clearer  by  further  correspondence.  Our  own  opinion,  as  already  expressed, 
remains  unchanged. 

French  versus  English  Prices.— In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Forrest,  of 
Pontypridd,  that  gentleman  takes  Mr.  Sutton  to  task  in  connection  with  his 
ideas  of  English  versus  French  prices.  He  observes  : — “  Mr.  Sutton  says 
that  English  photographers  have  to  pay  sixpence  per  ounce  for  collodion 
made  with  methylated  solvents,  while  he  knows  (or  ought  to)  that  Mawson’s 
collodion  is  sold  at  fis.  8d.  per  lb.,  Huggon’s,  Blanchard’s,  and  York’s  at 
6s.  6d.,  and  Thomas’s  at  7s.  6d.  He  also  seems  to  think  that  albumen- 
ised  paper  in  Franco  at  4s.  10d.  per  quire  is  a  wonder  of  cheapness  as  com¬ 
pared  with  English  prices  ;  but  I  am  now  buying  my  paper  at  £3  10s.  per 
ream,  w  hich  is  but  3s.  6d.  per  quire.  The  paper  is  really  good,  and  if  Mr. 

Sutton  would  like  to  try  it  I  will  send  him  a  few  sheets  with  pleasure.” - 

Mr  Forrest  also  makes  some  remarks  on  the  production  of  mechanical 
prints.  Mr.  Sutton’s  observations  relative  to  this  were  merely  of  a  historical 
ch&raoter. 


G.  W.  (S.)— We  believe  that  the  method  of  preparing  the  paper  is  kept  a  pro¬ 
found  secret ;  but  it  would  not  cause  us  any  great  amount  of  trouble  to  prepare 
a  sample  similar  to  that  you  have  enclosed,  and  without  the  decided  pink 
hue  of  the  latter. 

Amateur  (Kerry). — 1.  The  Publisher  will  send  a  private  reply  to  your  first 
query. — 2.  We  cannot  answer  this  question  without  performing  the  follow¬ 
ing  experiment,  for  which  we  have  not  at  present  the  requisite  time  at 
command  :— Saturate  four  ounces  of  water  at  60°  Fahrenheit  with  the  salt. 
In  a  second  bottle  containing  the  same  quantity  of  water  dissolve  half  an- 
ounce  of  the  salt.  Immerse  in  the  latter  a  hydrometer,  and  note  the  height 
at  which  it  stands.  Now,  to  any  quantity,  say  an  ounce,  of  water  add,  by 
small  measured  quantities,  enough  of  the  contents  of  the  first  bottle  to  cause 
the  hydrometer  to  stand  at  the  same  height  as  it  did  in  the  second  bottle. 
This  supplies  the  answer  to  your  question.  An  ordinary  argentometer  will 
answer  for  this  experiment. — 3.  There  is  no  difference  recognised  in  com¬ 
merce  between  the  names  mentioned. — 4.  Make  a  thick  solution  of  shellac  in 
methylated  spirits  of  wine,  and  dilute  this  when  required  to  a  proper  working 
consistency.  Let  the  solution  for  the  first  coating  be  very  thin,  and  the  wood 
perfectly  dry. — 5.  A  small-angle  doublet,  or  ordinary  portrait  lens. 

George’s  Calorigen. — Referring  to  some  correspondence  on  the  subject  of 
explosions  with  George’s  calorigen  that  appeared  recently,  Messrs.  Farwig 
and  Co.  write  as  follows  : — “  We  feel  it  a  duty  to  state  the  result  of  our  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  calorigen  during  the  last  three  years.  Throughout  this 
period  some  eight  or  ten  cases  of  explosion  have  come  under  our  notice,  the 
cause  in  every  instance  being  either  carelessness  in  neglecting  to  keep  clean 
the  outside  pipes  carrying  off  the  products  and  supplying  the  oil  for  combus¬ 
tion,  or  from  turning  down  the  gas  too  low,  and  thus  rendering  it  liable  to 
be  put  out  by  any  alteration  in  the  pressure  from  the  main.  We  would  there¬ 
fore  draw  attention  to  the  importance  of  keeping  the  outside  cylinder  and 
back  pipes  quite  clean,  and  free  from  scale  or  aught  else  that  could  interfere 
with  the  free  passage  of  air  both  to  and  from  the  stove.  Then,  again,  the 
flame  should  never  be  less  than  an  inch  in  height,  thus  allowing  for  the 
great  variation  in  the  pressure  from  the  main  which  we  think  to  be  the 
principal  cause  of  the  gas  going  out.  We  would  also  recommend  that  the 
front  door  of  the  stove  should  be  allowed  to  remain  wide  open  for  two  or 
three  minutes  before  lighting  the  burner,  so  as  to  cause  a  draught  through 
the  stove  to  carry  off  any  gas  which  may,  from  unforeseen  circumstances, 
have  accumulated.  As  to  the  question  of  economy,  we  have  always  recom¬ 
mended  George’s  coal  calorigen,  which  will  certainly  compare  favourably  with 
any  stove  at  present  known,  and  is  equally  efficient  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view  for  the  purpose  of  warming  and  ventilating.  In  conclusion  :  we  would 
add  that  the  sale  of  both  coal  and  gas  calorigen  by  recommendation  is  very 
rapidly  increasing,  especially  of  the  latter,  for  warming  small  offices,  conser¬ 
vatories,  bedrooms,  &c. ;  and  this  we  take  to  be  the  best  possible  proof  of  its 
efficiency  and  general  usefulness.” 


Photographic  Society  of  London.— The  next  meeting  of  this 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  the9thinst.,  at  9,  Conduit-street, 
Regent-street,  at  8  p.m.  A  paper  on  Photo-collotype  Printing ,  by  Captain 
James  Waterhouse,  Assistant-Surveyor-General  of  India,  and  Notes  on 
Artie  Photography,  by  Lieut.  E.  Chermside,  R.E.,  will  be  read. 

The  Ashantee  War. — It  will  be  interesting  to  photographers  to 
learn  that  our  art-science  will  contribute  its  aid  in  connection  with  the 
warlike  operations  on  the  Gold  Coast.  Among  the  innumerable  variety 
of  stores  being  shipped  for  Cape  Coast  Castle  there  were,  on  Monday  last, 
shipped  on  board  the  Dromedary  several  cases  of  photographic  appa¬ 
ratus.  We  have  no  doubt  the  photographic  department  will  lend  able 
assistance  in  the  military  manoeuvres.  A  waggish  friend  says  that 
it  is  to  be  presumed  we  shall  soon  hear  something  further  of  the 
“  Koffee”  process. 

Improper  Photographs. — At  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  on  Tuesday 
last,  before  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox,  John  Wilton,  alias  Andrew  White,  54, 
describing  himself  as  a  builder,  was  charged  with  selling  to  Henry 
Marshall  certain  improper  books  and  photographs,  and  with  having  in 
his  possession  a  large  number  of  similar  books  and  photographs  for  the 
purposes  of  sale. — Mr.  Besley  prosecuted,  on  the  part  of  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  ;  Mr.  Hollings  defended  the  prisoner. — 
Detective  Marshall,  G  division,  satisfactorily  proved  the  case  against 
the  prisoner.  There  were  66  single  photographs  seized,  in  addition  to 
two  albums  containing  690  and  780  pictures  respectively,  and  about 
100  books. — The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty. — Mr.  Besley  then 
explained  that  the  prisoner  and  all  his  family  had  been  engaged  in  this 
trade  for  a  number  of  years.  One  of  his  sons  had  not  long  since  been 
sentenced  to  six  months’  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  £20  for  a  similar 
offence.  He  had  previously  received  due  warning. — The  Judge  said  he 
would  endeavour,  by  the  severity  of  his  sentence,  to  put  a  stop  to  so 
infamous  a  trade,  and  the  sentence  upon  the  prisoner  was  that  he  be 
imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour  for  eighteen  months,  and  pay  a 
fine  of  £200. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS. 

When  by  the  united  effort  and  patient  investigation  of  a  few  men  of 
science  the  forms  of  nature  were  depicted  with  all  the  accuracy  and 
in  all  the  detail  seen  in  the  camera  obscura,  a  revolution  was  antici¬ 
pated  by  the  new  creative  art  which  was  thus  launched  upon  the 
world.  But,  perfect  as  are  the  outlines,  exact  as  are  the  natural 
forms,  and  beautiful  the  gradations  of  a  photograph,  few  can  look 
upon  even  the  finest  photographic  production  without  feeling  that 
there  is  a  grave  drawback  to  its  perfection.  Admitting  its  accuracy 
in  respect  of  linear  projection,  the  charm  of  colour  is  lacking,  and 
this  want  is  not  compensated  for  by  any  degree  of  excellence  in  mere 
light  and  shade.  Every  person  who  compares  the  photographic  repre¬ 
sentation  of  nature  with  the  original  scene — gorgeous,  it  may  be,  with 
all  the  rich  tints  of  autumn — must  feel  that  if  the  artist  could  have 
arrested  the  tints  of  nature  an  incalculable  improvement  would 
have  been  secured.  Just  compare  a  sunset  in  summer,  or  a  bed  of 
variegated  flowers,  with  the  photographic  transcript  of  the  same, 
and  how  great  is  the  deficiency  ! 

To  represent  the  colours  as  well  as  the  forms  of  objects  has  been 
the  aspiration  of  many  ardent  experimentalists ;  and  such  a  degree 
of  success  has  now  crowned  the  exertions  of  those  who  have  tried  to 
force  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  heliochromy  that  it  can  now  be 
declared,  with  a  certain  amount  of  reservation,  that  photography  in 
natural  colours  is  un  fait  accompli.  In  what  direction  and  to  what 
extent  its  shortcomings  yet  exist  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed. 

From  an  article  which  appeared  in  our  last  number  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  at  least  one  gentleman,  M.  De  St.  Florent,  who  feels  a 
practical  and  experimental  interest  in  the  production  of  natural 
colours  photographically.  In  the  article  of  M.  De  St.  Florent  we  have 
the  latest  record  of  experiments  made  in  a  direction  in  which  every 
person,  whether  connected  with  photography  or  not,  must  feel  a  lively 
interest— the  portrayal  of  nature,  not  merely  in  correct  drawing  and 
in  all  the  fine  play  of  light  and  shade,  but  in  all  her  wealth  of  colour. 
No  new  principle,  however,  has  been  introduced  by  M.  De  St. 
Florent,  who  appears  to  have  started  with  the  formula  of  M.  Poitevin, 
which  we  published  at  the  close  of  1865,  and  the  truth  of  which  we 
corroborated  by  several  experiments  made  soon  after  the  date  of  that 
publication.  The  dense  fogs  and  almost  nocturnal  darkness  which 
have  prevailed  in  London  since  we  obtained  the  formula  published 
last  week  have  prevented  us  from  subjecting  it  to  the  test  of  actual 
experiment;  but,  from  what  we  already  know  of  the  subject,  we  see 
no  reason  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  that  such  has 
been  the  increase  in  sensitiveness  that  coloured  impressions  may  be 
obtained  upon  paper  placed  under  highly-tinted  glass  after  an  expo¬ 
sure  of  a  few  seconds. 

Helichromy,  as  hitherto  practised,  is  based  on  a  fact  first  noticed 
by  the  late  Sir  John  Herschel,  that  ordinary  sensitive  chloride  of 
silver  paper  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  light  until  it  had  become 
of  a  deep  blue  colour— until,  in  short,  it  had  been  subclilorised — 
was  then  in  a  condition  in  which,  if  re-exposed  to  light  under 
strongly-coloured  media,  the  various  colours  of  the  media  were 
reproduced  upon  the  paper.  But  to  attempt  to  obtain  colours  upon 
subclilorised  paper  without  the  addition  of  an  oxidising  agent  will 
lead  to  much  disappointment,  and  to  M.  Poitevin  must  be  ascribed 


all  the  credit  of  rendering  the  heliochromic  process  one  of  certainty. 
By  washing  a  sheet  of  subclilorised  paper  with  a  solution  composed 
of  equal  parts  of — 

Saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash, 

Saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 

Solution  of  chloride  of  potassium  (twenty  grains  to  the  ounce), 
and  allowing  it  to  become  dry,  coloured  impressions  were  obtained 
with  certainty.  M.  De  St.  Florent  modifies  this  formula  in  one  or  two 
respects.  For  example,  he  immerses  the  subclilorised  paper  in  a 
weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  which  of  itself  causes  the  paper 
to  be  in  a  proper  condition  to  receive  coloured  impressions  ;  but  he 
prefers  adding  the  nitrate  of  mercury  to  a  solution  which  will,  by 
comparison  with  that  of  M.  Poitevin,  be  seen  to  differ  from  it  in  no 
important  respect,  being  composed  of — 

Sat.  sol.  bichromate  of  potash  (or  ammonia)  2  parts. 

Sulphuric  acid  .  2  ,, 

Chlorate  of  potash  .  1  part. 

The  great  sensitiveness  obtained  by  M.  De  St.  Florent  is  probably 
owing  to  his  exposing  the  paper  while  it  is  moist,  instead  of  allowing  it 
to  become  quite  dry,  as  did  M.  Poitevin ;  and  it  is  possible  that  by 
adopting  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Fowler,  our  former  Paris 
correspondent,  of  forming  the  subchloride  in  a  film  of  collodion,  and 
exposing  this  while  wet,  a  degree  of  sensitiveness  may  be  obtained 
as  far  in  advance  of  that  which  has  already  been  reached  as  the 
sensitiveness  of  an  iodised  wet  collodion  film  surpasses  in  sensitive¬ 
ness  the  same  film  after  it  has  been  dried. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  action  of  the  coloured 
rays  on  a  subclilorised  film  and  an  ordinary  sheet  of  sensitive  paper. 
When  trying  a  series  of  experiments  early  in  I860,  just  after  the 
publication  of  Poitevin’s  process,  we  found  that,  when  the  sub- 
chlorised  paper  was  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays  under  blue,  yellow, 
and  red  glasses,  the  red  rays  were  the  most  active,  and  the  blue  the 
slowest ;  that  is  to  say,  we  obtained  under  the  red  glass  a  strong  and 
vigorous  red  colour,  while  yet  the  blue  rays  had  scarcely  begun  to 
operate.  We  found,  also,  that  a  prolongation  of  the  exposure  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  impress  the  blue  colour  did  not  injuriously  affect  the 
red  that  had  already  been  impressed.  One’s  ideas  as  to  the  violet 
rays  being  the  active  and  the  red  the  inert  ones  sustain  quite  a 
shock  when  the  subject  is  examined  in  the  light  of  the  experiment 
recorded,  for  in  that  the  order  of  activity  is  altogether  reversed. 
Our  philosophy  regarding  the  action  of  the  spectrum  must  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  modification,  and  we  may  have  to  say  that  all  the  colours 
of  the  spectrum  are  possessed  of  equal  energy  when  once  we  know 
the  proper  way  of  preparing  a  sensitive  surface.  The  very  great 
chemical  force  residing  in  the  extra  spectral  rays  at  the  violet  end  of 
the  solar  spectrum  is  well  known  when  the  sensitive  surface  is  formed 
of  chloride  of  silver ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  very  opposite  of  this 
is  not  the  case  in  dealing  with  the  invisible  rays  of  low  refrangibility 
and  sw&chloride  of  silver. 


COAGULATION  OF  ALBUMEN. 

In  a  recent  letter  Mr.  Sutton  has  drawn  attention  to  a  communica¬ 
tion  lately  made  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  by  MM.  Mathieu  and 
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Urbain  on  the  coagulation  of  albumen.  These  gentlemen  appear  to 
have  made  a  discovery  which,  if  true,  is  rather  startling,  namely, 
that  the  coagulation  of  albumen  of  white  of  egg  by  heat  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  solution  in  the  liquid.  This 
carbonic  acid  is  supposed  to  be  present  in  the  free  state  in  the  white 
of  egg  ;  but  heat  effects  chemical  combination  between  the  carbonic 
acid  and  the  albumen,  and  this  compound,  being  insoluble,  is  pre¬ 
cipitated. 

This  theory  is  very  attractive  at  first  sight,  and  appears  to  har¬ 
monise  with  facts  tolerably  well.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two 
points  in  which  it  seems  to  be  weak,  and  we  would  draw  attention 
to  these,  as  our  excellent  correspondent  may  be  able  to  explain  them. 

The  first  difficulty  that  occurs  to  us  is  the  following : — A  solution 
of  egg  albumen-made  by  diluting  ordinary  white  of  egg  with 
water — is  carefully  neutralised  with  acetic  acid,  the  liquid  filtered, 
and  the  nearly  clear  solution  very  slowly  and  carefully  evaporated 
to  dryness  over  quicklime  in  a  closed  chamber.  The  dry  mass 
remaining  may  be  powdered  and  exposed  for  a  considerable  time 
over  the  quicklime — not  only  for  the  purpose  of  drying  it,  but  to 
ensure  the  removal  of  all  possible  traces  of  acid.  Notwithstanding 
this  treatment  the  albumen,  when  dissolved  in  pure  water  and  the 
solution  heated  up  to  the  proper  point,  coagulates  just  as  before. 

It  is  true  thakthe  greater  proportion  of  the  albumen  does  not  go 
into  solution  in  this  experiment ;  but  this  is  a  matter  which  appears 
to  make  the  experiment  still  more  truly  a  test  of  the  validity  of  the 
theory  of  the  before-named  gentlemen.  In  such  a  case  the  presence 
of  carbonic  acid,  either  free  or  combined,  is  not  to  be  thought  of, 
since  the  acetic  acid  would  'liberate  any  which  might  be  present  in 
combination,  and  the  well-known  avidity  of  the  slaked  lime, 
formed  during  the  evaporation,  for  carbonic  acid  leaves  no  doubt  on 
the  mind  that  the  dry  mass  of  albumen  must  have  had  all  trace  of 
carbonic  acid  removed  from  it;  and,  more  than  this,  for  any  excess 
of  acetic  acid  being  volatile,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  the 
carbonic  acid,  would  of  necessity  be  wholly  removed  from  the  albu¬ 
men.  Yet,  under  such  circumstances,  the  albumen  dissolved  from  the 
dry  mass  coagulates  with  rather  more  ease  than  ordinary  white  of  egg 

We  may  adduce,  also,  the  fact  that  acetic  and  certain  other  acids 
when  added  to  diluted  egg  albumen,  produce  coagula,  which,  when 
diffused  through  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  dissolve  to  a  very 
large  extent.  But  if  a  coagulum  of  egg  albumen,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  heat  on  either  the  plain  white  of  egg  or  on  the 
same  body  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  be  diffused  through  water,  it, 
now  passes  into  solution.  The  so-called  coagula  produced  by  acids 
in  solution  of  white  of  egg  were  long  regarded  as  definite  compounds; 
but  this  is  not  now  the  generally-accepted  view. 

These  two  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  acceptance  of  MM. 
Mathieu  and  Urbain’s  theory  are  the  chief  which  now  occur  to  us; 
but  we  should  very  gladly  see  them  explained  away.  The  theory 
which  appears  to  be  most  generally  accepted  at  present  is  that  which 
supposes  that  the  complex  chemical  molecule  of  the  albumen  under¬ 
goes  rearrangement  of  its  constitutent  atoms  under  the  influence  of 
heat,  and  that  the  coagulated  albumen  is  simply  an  isomeric  com¬ 
pound  produced  most  easily  in  neutral  or  slightly-acid  liquids. 


After  all  that  we  have  said  concerning  the  permanence  of  Wood- 
burytypes,  Mr.  Sutton’s  statement,  in  his  letter  in  the  present 
number,  to  the  effect  that  a  specimen  was  smeared  by  being  wetted, 
lias  caused  us  to  feel  some  astonishment,  it  being  so  contrary  to  our 
own  experience.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  presented  with  the 
Journal  for  June  19th,  1868,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Woodbury- 
type,  aud  we  have,  since  reading  Mr.  Sutton’s  remarks,  subjected 
one  of  these  prints  to  the  following  treatment: — We  poured  a  pool 
of  water  on  the  surface,  allowed  it  to  stand  for  a  little,  and  then 
applied  smart  friction  to  the  wetted  portions  by  means  of  the  finger. 
The  picture  remained  unaltered.  We  next  poured  a  stream  of 
boiling  water  over  the  surface,  with  a  similar  result;  and  the  picture 
is  now  restored  to  its  place  in  quite  as  perfect  a  condition  as  it  was 
before  we  subjected  it  to  this  crucial  experiment.  This  specimen 
was  not  printed  in  France,  however,  but  in  London.  It  is  some¬ 


what  extraordinary  that  a  firm  like  that  of  MM.  Goupil  should 
issue  prints  that  are  unfixed,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  no  expenditure 
of  time  and  scarcely  any  of  money,  a  pennyworth  of  alum  sufficing 
for  the  perfect  fixing  of  several  hundred  prints. 


ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  AN  ALBUMEN 
SUBSTRATUM  TO  DRY  GLASS. 

In  my  last  communication  I  described  in  a  way  that  I  hope  was 
intelligible  to  your  readers  my  little  squirt  albumen  smasher.  Please 
to  let  me  tell  now  how  I  apply  my  substratum,  and  I  speak  as  a 
professional  photographer  who  likes  to  do  about  a  gross  of  ordinary 
carte  plates  at  a  time ;  amateurs,  or  those  who  have  only  a  few 
plates  to  albumenise  at  a  time,  may  dispense  with  what  portions 
they  please. 

My  paraphernalia  consists  of — No.  1.  A  glass  funnel  with  filter 
paper.  2.  A  bottle  called  the  “  albumen  substratum  stock  bottle," 
holding  twenty  ounces  or  more.  3  and  4.  Two  smaller  pouring 
bottles,  each  to  hold  five  to  ten  ounces — the  more  decided  the  lip  of 
the  bottle  the  better. 

Into  the  pouring  bottles  I  insert  a  narrow  slip  of  glass  of  such 
breadth  as  to  go  easily  into  the  bottle,  and  of  such  a  length  that  the 
lower  end  of  the  filter-funnel  will  just  touch  it.  This  touching  is  of 
consequence  in  the  prevention  of  air-bubbles  while  filtering.  If 
you  have  a  glazier’s  diamond  you  may  cut  these  slips  for  yourself. 
If  you  have  not,  a  window  glazier  will  give  you  as  many  from  his 
waste  basket  for  a  penny  as  will  last  a  reasonable  man  for  life.  Now  cut 
a  piece  of  clean,  stout  writing  or  other  paper — say  about  four  inches 
long  by  one  and  a-half  inch  wide — and  your  apparatus  is  complete. 

Now  into  your  stock  bottle  put  the  albumen  of  one  egg  well 
beaten  up  (see  my  communication  of  last  week),  and  make  up  the 
whole  with  good  water  to  twenty  ounces.  In  Glasgow  our  common 
pipe  water  is  good  enough  for  this  purpose.  I  add  to  this  pint  of 
dilute  albumen  from  six  to  thirty  drops  of  ordinary  liquid  ammonia 
— say  six  drops  for  cold  weather  or  not  long  keeping,  and  an 
increased  quantity  up  to  thirty  drops  for  long  keeping  or  very  hot 
weather.  I  sometimes  add  from  twenty  to  sixty  grains  of  iodide  of 
potassium  to  the  pint  of  solution  ;  but  this  may  or  may  not  be 
omitted  at  will,  and  had  better  be  omitted  if  you  do  not  know  the 
chemical  composition  of  your  collodion. 

Now  for  the  very  simple  mechanical  operation  of  applying  this 
substratum  to  the  clean,  dry  glass.  Put  your  filter-funnel  into  one  of 
the  pouring  bottles,  and  filter  from  the  stock  bottle  sufficient  to  half  or 
three-quarter  fill  the  pouring  bottle — not  more.  You  will  now  see 
the  benefit  of  the  narrow  slip  of  glass  touching  the  funnel  inside  of 
the  hottle,  as  the  liquid,  instead  of  dropping  and  forming  air-bells 
and  air-bubbles,  will  run  ‘‘sweetly”  and  smoothly  down  the  inclined 
plane  of  glass,  and  leave  a  level  aud  tranquil  surface. 

Having  filtered  as  much  of  your  solution  as  you  desire,  transfer 
your  filter-funnel  from  the  half-full  to  the  empty  pouring  bottle. 
Take  your  slip  of  clean  paper,  one  and  a-half  by  four  inches,  moisten 
about  lialf-an-inch  at  one  end,  and  lay  it  in  a  handy,  convenient 
place — say  across  a  wine  glass  or  tea  cup.  I  place  mine  between 
my  lips.  Take  now  a  plate  in  your  left  hand,  the  half-full  albumen 
bottle  in  the  right  hand,  and  pour  on  to  the  plate,  letting  the  lip  of 
the  bottle  touch  the  plate.  The  liquid  will  run  a  certain  length — 
perhaps  in  jerks ;  but  do  not  let  any  run  over  the  edges.  Now  take 
your  slip  of  clean  paper,  and  with  the  moistened  end  lead  your 
solution  over  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  when  all  is  covered  tilt 
the  surplus  into  the  filter-funnel.  Put  the  plate  into  the  drying 
rack,  and  repeat  the  operation  with  another  plate,  and  so  on. 

I  generally  coat  a  gross  of  carte  plates  in  forty  or  fifty  minutes, 
or,  say,  three  per  minute.  Learn  first  to  do  it  well,  and  then  learn 
to  do  it  rapidly. 

If  a  drop  goes  over  the  edges,  or  on  the  back,  carefully  wipe  off 
with  a  clean  cloth.  The  albumen  on  the  front  of  the  plate  will  be 
coagulated  by  the  collodion.  Any  albumen  on  the  back  of  the  plate 
would  be  dissolved  into  the  bath,  and  thereby  convey  organic  matter 
where  organic  matter  should  not  be.  My  object  in  having  a  broad¬ 
lipped  pouring  bottle,  such  as  is  supplied  with  Mawson’s  collodions 
and  iodisers,  and  resting  the  lip  of  the  bottle  on  the  plate,  is  to 
avoid  air-sparks.  Should  any  such  sparks  or  motes  of  any  kind 
appear  they  will  be  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  can  be  easily 
drawn  towards  the  pouring-off  corner  by  the  slip  of  paper  in  the 
right  hand,  and  so  carried  into  the  filter. 

The  dilute  albumen  will  percolate  through  the  filter  paper  as  fast 
as  you  use  it ;  and  so  when  one  bottle  is  empty  you  have  only  to 
change  your  funnel  from  one  bottle  to  the  other,  and  no  time  is  lost. 
When  you  have  finished  your  day’s  work  wash  the  filter  with  two  or 
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three  fillings  of  clean  water,  and  the  same  paper  will  do  over  again 
for  many  doses — even  after  weeks  of  interval.  I  have  had  a  filter 
paper  last  me  for  three  months. 

In  certain  kinds  of  weather,  if  you  can  have  your  plates  kept  for 
fifteen  minutes  or  more  in  a  cold  apartment  and  bring  them  imme¬ 
diately  before  albumenising  into  a  warmer  room,  the  cold  glass  will 
condense  on  its  surface  as  much  moisture  from  the  warmer  atmos¬ 
phere  as  will  cause  the  albumen  to  almost  cover  its  surface,  without 
help  from  the  guiding  slip  of  paper.  A.  Harry  B. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS.* 

By  a  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

London  photographers  have  at  last  got  something  about  which  to 
talk,  and  they  are  talking  it  over  most  undoubtedly.  I  refer  to  the 
prizes  and  medals  awarded  in  connection  with  the  recent  photo¬ 
graphic  exhibition.  Several  blunders  were  made.  Apart  from  the 
greatest  blunder  of  all-— that  of  offering  prizes— the  Council  of  the 
Photographic  Society  committed  another  blunder  in  selecting  as 
jurors  their  own  fellows  and  intimate  friends,  whereas,  to  have  given 
general  satisfaction,  they  should  have  had  strangers — -men  of  good 
photographic  reputation  in  the  sense  of  their  having  shown  their 
personal  capability  of  producing  good  work,  and  able  and  willing  to 
recognise  work  of  that  character  when  produced  by  others.  There 
was  recently  a  poultry  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  from  what 
class  think  you  were  the  judges  selected?  The  chairman,  secretary, 
and  confidential  councillors  of  that  Company  are  excellent  men,  and 
no  one  would  breath  a  word  of  disparagement  as  to  their  high  standing ; 
but,  although  quite  competent  to  steer  their  crystal  bark  through  all 
financial  difficulties,  they  had  sense  enough  to  know  that  administrative 
ability  was  one  thing,  and  the  ability  to  discern  the  “  points  ”  in 
members  of  the  poultry  tribe  was  quite  another,  hence  they  selected 
as  judges  persons  noted  for  their  technical  skill,  and  brought  some  of 
the  judges  from  a  distance  of  some  hundreds  of  miles.  It  is  no 
reflection  upon  a  man’s  character  to  say  that  one  distrusts  his  judg¬ 
ment  in  determining  which  of  several  photographs  is  best.  Our 
Queen  is  a  most  excellent  sovereign,  and  her  maids  of  honour  possess 
the  hightest  reputation ;  but  it  does  not  detract  from  their  merits  to 
say  that  their  judgment  in  a  question  involving  the  quality  of  a  web 
of  alpaca  would  be  of  infinitely  less  value  than  that  of  a  couple  of 
Bradford  factory  girls.  Something  more  than  personal,  social,  and 
pecuniary  distinction  is  wanted  in  one  who  is  called  upon  to  adjudicate 
upon  the  merits  of  any  production.  But  a  third  blunder  committed 
by  the  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  consisted  in  their  not 
placing  themselves,  as  exhibitors,  hors  concours— out  of  competition. 
As  the  matter  now  stands  the  spectacle  has  been  presented  of  members 
of  a  Council  exhibiting  pictures  and  appointing  from  among  themselves 
judges  to  say  what  pictures  in  the  exhibition  were  best.  These  are 
blunders  to  be  prevented  in  future,  and  if  so  there  is  a  chance  of 
future  exhibitions  being  as  good  as  those  of  former  times.  I  have 
before  me  a  tabulated  list,  being  an  analysis  of  the  Council  in  their 
relative  capacity  of  exhibitors  and  medalees,  but  I  forbear  from 
embodying  it  in  these  Notes.  I  may  allude  to  a  rumour  I  have 
heard;  it  is  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Woodbury  has  declined  to  accept 
the  medal  which  was  offered  to  him.  How  could  he  act  otherwise  ? 
After  receiving  special  gold  and  silver  medals  from  foreign  societies 
more  ready  to  recognise  merit,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he 
would  accept  at  second-hand  a  bronze  medal  from  the  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  by  whom  it  was  only  offered  because  they  had 
nothing  else  to  do  with  it. 

The  various  photographic  societies  have  got  through  a  good  deal 
of  work  during  November.  The  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic 
Association  had  what  may  be  termed  a  conversational,  and  what  may 
be  designated  an  exhibitory,  meeting.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Phipps, 
to  the  effect  that  greater  credit  is  due  to  those  who  produce  beautiful 
pictures  by  a  dry  process  than  to  those  who  have  only  worked  with 
a  wet  one,  imply  a  modicum  of  doubt  as  to  the  capabilities  of  dry  pro¬ 
cesses  generally ;  but  they  will,  however,  meet  with  general  approval. 

The  few  words  that  are  reported  to  have  passed  after  the  reading 
of  the  jurors’  report  at  the  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic 
Society  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  not  originally  the  intention  of  the 
Council  to  have  “let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag”  as  to  the  constitution 
of  the  jury,  and  that  it  was  only  in  reply  to  the  question,  somewhat 
pointedly  put,  of  Mr.  Henderson,  that  the  names  were  given.  Fie  !  The 
London  Photographic  Society  should  be  above  such  impotent  secresy. 

How  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  gets  on  as  it  does  is  to 
me  a  puzzle.  It  has  one  president — as  a  matter  of  historical  fact  all 
societies  have  only  one  president — but  it  has  only  two  vice-presidents, 
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and  only  five  members  of  council ;  and  yet  the  Society  is  prosperous, 
gets  through  much  business,  and  has  a  numerous  body  of  members  ;  it 
“gets  up”  popular  meetings,  out-of-door  meetings,  and  meetings  at 
which  legs — not  common  legs — are  under  the  mahogany.  This 
raises  a  national  question — Are  Scotchmen  entirety  civilised  ?  W  hv, 
in  London  we  have  one  society  in  which  almost  every  man  is,  so  to 
speak,  a  manager,  every  private  an  officer,  and  “still  they  are  not 
happy.”  The  South  London  fraternity,  is,  or  are,  like  the  ants, 

“  a  very  little  people,”  but  they  have  five  vice-presidents  and  a 
committee  of  management,  which  goes  very  far  to  fulfil  the  happy 
condition,  referred  to  above,  of  having  nearly  every  member  in  one 
office  or  another.  If  it  be  true  that  “  in  the  multitude  of  councillors 
(I  spell  the  word  differently  from  the  Biblical  translators,  tlm 
original  being  the  same)  “  there  is  wisdom,”  then  why,  in  a  small 
society,  have  any  council  at  all?  I  don’t  wish  to  raise  invidious 
comparisons,  but  how  is  it  that  the  Edingburgh  Photographic 
Society  can  manage  not  merely  to  exist,  but  to  thrive,  while  having 
so  few  persons  at  the  helm  of  affairs?  I  am  sure  that  they  can 
better  afford  to  have  fifty  vice-presidents  than  the  South  London 
Photographic  Society  can  to  have  five ;  and  I  want  to  know  the 
reason  Why  they  do  not  have  them.  Seriously — but  no  1  On  second 
thoughts  I  shall  leave  unwritten  what  I  intended  to  have  said  upon 
this  subject. 

The  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society  must  have 
been  very  interesting,  owing  to  Mr.  Wade  having  gone  through  the 
operation  of  producing  a  carbon  print  before  the  members.  It  is  a 
pity  there  is  not  more  of  the  practical  element  introduced  at  the 
meetings  of  societies.  How  useful,  for  example,  would  it  be  if  dry 
plates,  either  negatives  or  transparencies,  were  to  b'e  developed  in 
the  presence  of  the  members  !  If  the  working  of  processes  could  be 
practically  shown  at  meetings  a  powerful  incentive  would  be  afforded 
to  members  to  attend  such  meetings.  The  comparative  merits  of 
strong  versus  weak  developers  would  be  shown ;  the  comparative 
excellences  of  one  process  when  pitted  against  another  process 
would  be  better  appreciated. 

Apropos  of  a  speech  made  at  the  last  convivial  meeting  of  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  is  Mr.  Tunny  quite  correct  in  say¬ 
ing  that  photographers  now,  as  religionists  formerly  did,  worship  the 
sun?  The  worship  assumes  a  very  different  form  of  expression  in 
the  hands  of  the  old  and  the  new  devotees.  Then  the  temples  were 
erected  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  while  now  the  temples  (glass 
houses)  are  preferred  to  be  north  and  south ;  then  the  worshippers 
bent  in  lowly  reverence  before  the  unclouded  orb  of  day,  but  now, 
something  amazingly  like  anything  but  a  blessing  greets  the  Sun 
when  he  emits  his  beams  from  a  cloudless  sky.  Is  it  out  of  place 
here  to  inquire  if  sun  worship  has  anything  to  do  with  the  “  loca¬ 
tion  ”  (as  our  transatlantic  friends  say)  of  many  ancient  and  modern 
places  of  religious  worship  ?  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  meaning  com¬ 
monly  attached  to  such  localisation ;  but  how,  except  on  the  sun- 
worship  hypothesis,  wre  are  to  account  for  the  east  and  west  position 
of  very  ancient  places  of  religious  worship  in  Persia  and  India  I 
cannot  plainly  perceive. 


A  PLEA  FOR  “  MODELLED  ”  NEGATIVES. 

Fnw  novelties  have  made  greater  or  more  unobtrusive  progress 
than  the  retouching  of  negatives.  First  introduced  some  years  ago, 
in  Germany,  it  was  rapidly  adopted,  by  leading  photographers  there, 
and  by  force  of  their  example  soon  came  to  be  in  use  here,  tili  there 
is  hardly  a  picture  taken  now  of  our  celebrities — to  use  a  familiar 
example — which  does  not  betray  the  retoucher’s  ait.  For  the  larger 
kind  of  heads  which  Herr  Luckhardt  and  others  have  made  so  popular 
this  beautiful  adjunct  of  our  art  has  become  indeed  indispensable,  and 
it  is,  perhaps,  on  account  of  this  necessity  that  so  many  have  come  t  > 
employ  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  do  so  with  a  kind  of  com¬ 
punction,  and  under  the  sort  of  mental  protest  with  which  they  could 
disturb  themselves  if  compelled  to  tell  white  lies.  The  mode  has, 
however,  secured  unqualified  public  favour;  and.  whatever  (he  notions 
of  photographers  about  the  truth  and  the  purities  of  their  art  may  h  \ 
there  is  no  help  for  it  but  to  follow  the  path  marked  out  for  them  by 
public  opinion. 

As  some  consolation  to  such  as  hesitate,  and  also  as  a  stimulus  to 
those  who  still  lag  behind,  neglecting  what  is  an  all-important  ele¬ 
ment  in  securing  popular  favour  and  fame,  it  may  not  be  useless  to 
lay  before  our  readers  some  thoughts  of  a  German  upon  this  subject. 
Germany  is  pre-eminently  the  land  of  retouching,  both  as  its  being 
the  land  of  its  nativity  and  the  land  where  it  is  still  practised  with 
greater  completeness  and  perfection  than  anywhere  else  ;  and  it  is 
therefore  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  note  what  the  rounds 
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are  upon  which  the  truthfulness  as  well  as  expediency  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  are  justified.  Herr  Josef  Ungar,  moreover,  does  not  mince 
matters,  but  states  his  case  boldly,  and  bases  it  upon  the  broad  lines 
of  art-practice  in  all  ages.  We  shall,  therefore,  lay  before  our  readers 
his  leading  ideas  upon  the  subject. 

Herr  Ungar  maintains,  to  begin  with,  that  art  has  never  consisted 
in  a  mere  slavish  copying  of  the  original,  with  all  its  minute  defects ; 
but  the  great  aim  has  been  to  present  an  ennobled  image,  which 
should  bear  also  the  stamp  of  the  artist’s  thought.  What  painter  ever 
considered  that  his  work  was  over  when  he  had  merely  roughly  posed 
and  lighted  his  sitter?  It  was  then,  indeed,  but  beginning,  for  that 
was  but  (he  preliminary  to  studying  his  sitter  down  to  the  minutest 
particular — the  most  involuntary  movements  of  the  fingers,  the  least 
perceptible  individuality  of  the  lie  of  the  hair,  the  smallest  fold  of  the 
garments,  all  were  matched,  arranged,  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
artist’s  conception  of  what  would  but  express  the  best  of  that  sitter.  So 
with  the  landscape  painter.  Does  he  not  bring  the  actual  monotony  of 
tone  between  background  and  foreground  into  higher  relief,  better 
gradation,  removing  disturbing  details?  Does  he  not  shift  and 
arrange  the  objects  before  him  so  as  to  bring  them  into  greater  unity 
of  ideal  ?  And  loses  the  view  anything  of  its  real  characteristics  by 
such  arrangement  ?  Suffers  it  at  all  in  truth  to  nature  ?  Not  in  the 
least,  declares  Herr  Ungar.  The  creation  is  only  the  purer  for  all 
this,  and  therefore  the  truer  representation  of  the  facts.  A  portrait 
by  the  ennobling  of  forms  and  lines,  paradoxical  though  it  may  sound, 
is  truer,  more  like,  for  this  reason— that  the  eye  of  the  beholder  is  not 
wearied  by  ugly  or  petty  details,  but  can  receive  unhindered  the 
chief  impression  of  the  face  and  figure  as  purified  in  the  artist’s 
conception. 

We  fear  our  readers  will  think  that  ingenious  German  trans¬ 
cendentalism,  but  there  is  truth  in  it;  else  why  should  one  artist 
differ  from  another  save  as  a  mere  handicraftsman?  And  as  it  is 
true  in  one  kind  of  art  so  it  is  in  another,  although  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  many  photographers  are  now,  through  their 
own  ignorance  of  the  craft,  compelled  to  make  use  of  retouching 
does  not  favour  a  belief  that  the  retention  of  the  individuality 
always  goes  along  with  the  ennobling  effect  of  the  retoucher’s  pencil. 
Still  he  is  right  in  saying  that  the  objection  which  some  make  to 
retouching — that  it  destroys  the  natural  texture  of  the  skin — is  of 
little  or  no  importance.  It  might,  indeed,  be  so  were  it  the  object  of 
the  photographer  to  produce  a  scientifically-useful  representation  of 
the  cuticle  of  the  face ;  but,  seeing  that  it  is  quite  another  and  more 
artistic  purpose,  to  wit,  a  representation  of  the  individuality  of  the 
soul-illuminated  human  countenance,  such  minuteness  is  a 
hindrance  rather  than  a  help.  Photographic  truth  may,  in  such  a 
case,  come  to  be  photographic  falsehood. 

Other  laws  govern  art  than  those  which  rule  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life’s  intercourse.  Had  Juliet,  instead  of  saying  “It  was  the 
nightingale,  not  the  lark,”  said,  “  It  has  certainly  already  struck 
half-past  one,”  and  if  Romeo,  instead  of  “It  was  the  lark,  first 
messenger  of  dawn,”  had  said,  “  I  counted  carefully,  and  it  struck 
half-past  three,”  such  a  dialogue  might  indeed  have  been  a  closer 
correspondence  with  actual  fact,  but  at  what  a  price  would  it  have 
been  attained !  And  as  in  this  case  so  with  portrait  production. 
Whatever  is  commonplace,  ugly,  or  accidental,  and  which  we 
willingly  cast  behind  us  in  nature,  obtrudes  itself  with  an  unpleasant 
prominence  when  brought  into  a  picture.  It  is  not  vanity,  there¬ 
fore,  but  a  very  just  aesthetic  feeling,  which  secures  such  unqualified 
approval  for  such  portraits  as  photographers  issue  touched  and 
“modelled”  by  a  skilful  artist’s  hand.  The  caricaturist  follows 
essentially  the  same  law  as  the  artist,  only  in  a  negative  sense.  The 
idealising  artist  in  the  one  case  modifies  ugly  forms,  the  caricaturist 
exaggerates  them ;  and  yet  both  may  produce  striking  likenesses,  for 
each  is,  from  his  own  standpoint,  thoroughly  in  the  right. 

I  he  retoucher  has  other  things  to  do,  however,  than  merely  to 
modify  discordant  elements  in  a  face ;  for  there  are  after-defects  of 
light  and  of  manipulation  and  of  chemicals  in  the  negative  which  it 
is  his  labour  and  care  to  remove.  There  also  follow  effects  which, 
through  the  misleading  action  of  colours,  the  best  of  photographers 
continually  exhibit;  and  it  is  the  peculiar  office  of  the  retoucher  to 
at  tend  to  all  these.  He  brings  the  photograph  in  such  cases  em¬ 
phatically  into  harmony  with  nature.  Faces  that  look  too  old  are 
restored  to  their  natural  appearance ;  in  short,  a  thoroughly 
necessary  and  useful,  as  well  as  artistic,  complement  is  given  to  the 
work  of  the  camera. 

I  he  chief  office  of  the  retoucher  is,  however,  Herr  Ungar 
maintains,  to  idealise — that  is,  to  give  a  representation  of  every 
individuality  in  the  loveliest,  most  taking  form  of  which  it  is  capable. 
And  t lie  obligation  to  do  this  lies  upon  the  photographer  just  as  on 
any  other  artist ;  but  in  his  art,  unfortunately,  he  has  not  the  means 
of  doing  it  to  perfection.  Suppose  he  had  to  photograph  a  person 
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who  has  rather  large  ears  that  stick  out  from  the  side  of  his  head, 
high  cheek  bones,  and  an  altogether  uuoesthetic  nose  lino,  how  is  ho 
to  doit  in  a  really  pleasing  manner  without  seeming  to  exaggerate 
one  or  other  of  these  defects?  A  full  face  would  give  the  sitter  an 
unjustly-strong  asinine  look;  half-face  would  exaggerate  the 
prominence  of  the  cheek;  while  profile  is  forbidden  by  the  undue 
shortness  or  “  tip-tilted  ”  character  of  the  nose.  There  is  no  way  out 
of  the  dilemma  save  by  means  of  the  retoucher.  Nor,  even  when  diffi¬ 
culties  are  not  piled  up  in  one  person  to  that  height  has  the  photo¬ 
grapher  much  more  latitude  in  posing  his  sitter,  simply  because 
little  imperfections  which  ought  not  to  be  in  likenesses  for  truth's 
sake  can  never  be  disregarded  unless  as  capable  of  removal  by  the 
after-remodelling  of  the  negative.  It  is  then  no  longer  necessary 
to  forego  an  artistic  pose  because  a  sitter  happens  to  squint  a  little 
or  to  have  an  ill-shaped  profile.  These  defects  can  be  put  right 
without  any  damage  being  really  done  to  the  likeness. 

The  skilful  retoucher  does  not,  however,  turn  a  Faun  into  an 
Apollo,  nor  an  old  man  into  a  youth,  nor  does  he  carry  the  softening 
and  blending  of  the  light  and  shadows  to  the  length  of  insipidity. 
Everything  about  the  picture  proclaims  the  truth,  only  that  with 
delicacy  of  feeling  the  nobler  side  of  the  individuality  is  alone  allowed 
to  shine  forth.  In  this  respect  negative  modelling  far  surpasses  any 
other  method  of  improving  the  picture ;  for  these  reasons  it  is  in¬ 
dispensable.  The  harmony  which  it  gives  should  not,  however,  be 
seen  merely  in  the  face,  but  should  pervade  the  whole  figure. 

But  this  is  not  by  any  means  all.  Suppose  a  photograph  is 
brought  for  copying.  Everything  is  awry  in  it.  Yon  see,  perhaps, 
a  stout  old  gentleman  sitting  in  his  arm  chair,  smiling  out  on  the 
world,  all  unconscious  that  the  walls  of  his  chamber  threaten  to 
tumble  in  on  his  head,  and  that  through  their  yawning  rents  the  smil¬ 
ing  landscape  peeps.  Everything  is  out  of  proportion  and  wrongly 
placed.  The  eye  line  is  not  the  same  for  the  background  as  the 
sitter.  The  floor  does  not  look  level.  The  sitter  is  on  a  slope,  appa¬ 
rently  playfully  sticking  his  heel  in  the  carpet  to  prevent  himself 
from  sliding  off.  What  can  be  done  with  such  a  thing  as  that  ?  No 
manly  heart  could  beat  in  the  bosom  of  the  individual  who  would 
torture  mankind  by  representing  a  fellow  mortal  in  such  woeful 
plight.  Clearly  here,  again,  the  touch  of  the  modeller’s  pencil  may 
be  trusted  to  partially  set  things  right.  The  staring  incongruities 
can  be  softened,  and  the  copy  rendered  much  more  pleasing  than 
the  original  picture;  and  will  anyone  venture  to  say  that  aught  is 
lost  thereby  ?  The  staring  carpet,  the  impossible  trees  and  cliffs, 
can  be  changed  by  him  with  a  few  touches  like  magic  almost,  so  that 
the  foreground  shall  be  hid  by  a  graceful  balustrade,  the  wooden 
middle  distance  changed  to  a  “  green-carpeted  meadow,”  and  all 
things  brought  into  harmony. 

It  remains  to  point  out  one  or  two  more  prosaic  matters  in  regard 
to  this  subject.  And,  first,  in  reference  to  retouching  before  varnish¬ 
ing.  This  is  a  sufficiently  good  practice,  but  requires  very  great  deli¬ 
cacy  of  handling,  and  a  collodion  made  with  but  little  cotton.  Upon 
such  a  film  the  silver  deposit  lies  so  light  that  it  is  quite  possible  to 
introduce  designs  in  shadow  and  middle  tints  by  merely  working  on 
this  silver  stratum  so  as  to  partially  remove  it.  Lights  are,  of  course, 
put  in  by  the  pencil.  By  this  means  a  skilful  limner  can  easily  put 
on  effects  which  will  be  much  more  agreeable  and  fitting  than  the 
lumbering  accessories  which  sprawl  over  the  studio  carpet  in  ordi¬ 
nary  photographs. 

For  landscape,  of  course,  there  is  much  less  room  for  the  modeller’s 
art,  and  we  can  hardly  agree  with  our  author  that  its  aid  can  be 
eked  out  and  fine  pictures  be  produced  by  the  use  of  a  variety  of 
negatives  for  the  same  scene.  There  is  always  the  uncontrollable 
effects  of  jarring  lights  and  shadows  in  such  attempts  which  no 
amount  of  care  of  modeller  or  photographer  can  ever  wholly  over¬ 
come.  It  is  true  that  landscapes  may  be  effectively  introduced  as 
backgrounds  to  portraits,  and  many  of  our  photographers  are  highly 
successful  with  this  kind  of  picture.  Here,  also,  the  aid  of  the 
modeller  ought  to  be  very  valuable  in  blending  the  two  elements 
--the  artificial  and  the  natural— so  as  to  make  the  result  perfect ; 
but  for  landscapes  pure  and  simple  it  is  not  much  that  his  pencil 
can  do. 

But  that  apart,  there  is  really  a  very  wide  field  for  this  valuable 
help  to  the  photographer,  whose  business  it  more  and  more  becomes 
to  excel  art,  and  without  which  excellence  no  one  can  now  have  any 
hope  of  success.  We  therefore  commend  the  remarks  of  Herr 
Ungar  to  our  readers. 


EXPERIENCES  IN  OUTDOOR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[A  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

Having  been  asked  to  contribute  a  paper  to  this  Society,  I  do  so  re¬ 
luctantly,  being  so  young  a  member,  and  seeing  so  many  gentlemen 
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present  whose  experience  on  every  subject  connected  with  photo¬ 
graphy  must  be  considerable;  but,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  advance 
our  beautiful  art  as  much  as  possible,  and  assist  each  other  by  our 
little  experiences,  perhaps  mine  in  outdoor  work  may  be  some 
information  to  the  younger  members  of  our  profession,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  to  our  friends  who,  like  myself,  have  to  fight  their  way  in  the 
open  air  without  the  assistance  of  blinds,  or  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  glass-house  from  wind  and  rain,  or  being  subjected  to  jests 
from  barrack-room  windows  and  the  potatoes  that  sometimes  accom¬ 
pany  them,  and  to  keep  away  the  little  dogs  and  children  that,  by 
some  law  of  nature  I  have  never  heard  explained,  always  manage  to 
get  in  the  wrong  place. 

I  have  not  much  to  say  about  formula,  as  I  believe  there  is 
little  difference  in  our  mode  of  working,  although  the  different  results 
produced  by  the  same  process  in  different  hands  is  sometimes  won¬ 
derful.  My  belief  is  that  the  operator  who  best  understands  bow  to 
modify  to  circumstances  the  chemicals  at  his  command,  and  uses  the 
most  brains  in  their  manipulation,  succeeds  the  best. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  there  are  one  or  two  things  I  would  like 
to  mention.  The  first  is  the  importance  of  mixing  your  developer  in  a 
concentrated  form,  and  varifying  it  according  to  circumstances  at  the 
time  of  use.  I  carry  a  jar  of  developer  sixty  grains  strong,  and  develope 
from  a  graduated  measure,  making  it  any  strength  I  think  best  at  the 
time  of  use.  By  this  means  I  carry  four  times  the  quantity  I  would  be 
able  to  do  in  the  same  space,  and  have  a  power  at  hand  to  sometimes 
make  a  picture  out  of  what  would  otherwise  be  useless.  In  proof,  I 
show  you  a  picture  of  a  very  troublesome  horse  on  a  10  X  8  plate- 
time  of  exposure,  one  second  with  the  R.  R.  lens,  and  the  stop  marked 
X  next  to  open  aperture ;  of  course  this  must  have  been  useless  with 
an  ordinary  fifteen-grain  developer.  The  developer  I  like  best  is  the 
one  recommended  by  Julius  Kruger,  with  acetate  of  morphia  added. 
I  believe  it  gives  a  finer  deposit  than  any  other,  and  flows  better ;  I 
never  require  to  add  alcohol  to  the  developer.  The  next  thing  I 
would  like  to  mention  is  the  necessity  of  seeing  well  what  you  are 
doing  by  white  light ;  you  will  thereby  make  better  work,  save  your 
health  by  allowing  the  poisonous  vapours  to  escape,  and  your  ne¬ 
gatives  will  rarely  require  further  treatment.  Nothing  could  be  a 
greater  mistake  than  to  hide  yourself  and  your  negative  in  the  dark, 
or  even  in  yellow  light,  after  the  development  is  well  advanced. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  will  not  yet  listen  to,  or  believe  this. 
A  friend  of  mine  once  seeing  me  put  a  negative  out  in  the  sun  to  in¬ 
tensify  before  fixing,  exclaimed — “Poor  fellow  !  you  must  be  mad,  or 
we  must  be  fools  to  build  dark  rooms !”  Of  course  the  dark  room  is  still 
a  necessity,  but  light  is  really  a  very  good  intensifier.  I  have 
fixed  a  negative  after  being  in  a  strong  light  for  a  month,  and  when 
fixed  it  had  a  richness  about  it  that  it  would  never  have  had  only 
for  light,  and  not  the  slightest  trace  of  f  og. 

With  regard  to  the  tent  I  work  in— it  is  of  the  box  form,  two  feet 
one  inch  long,  nineteen  inches  deep,  and  twenty  inches  wide.  It  is 
made  by  an  ordinary  carpenter,  but  is  the  handiest  chamber  for 
developing  in  I  ever  had.  It  carries  two  cameras,  and  a  good  stock 
of  plates,  from  one-fourth  to  12  X  10,  also  bath,  tank,  and  all  the 
chemicals  necessary  for  a  very  considerable  amount  of  work ;  in  fact, 
everything  you  require  is  in  one  parcel,  except  the  tripod  stands. 
Everything  has  its  place,  and  would  be  missed  in  a  moment,  so  there 
is  no  fear  of  going  away  without  anything.  The  glass  window  can  be 
unhinged  for  travelling,  and  a  blank  one  supplies  its  place.  All  the 
front  and  top  opens,  and  rises  far  above  the  head,  making  a  chamber 
about  three  feet  deep.  The  only  part  of  the  front  and  top  that  is  a 
fixture  is  about  four  inches  of  the  top,  which  supports  a  tank  made 
of  mahogany.  This  is  well  shellaced,  and  also  about  three  inches  of 
the  front,  which  holds  the  lock,  and  prevents  water  running  down 
the  dress  of  the  operator. 

And  now  to  commence  work.  I  must  first  tell  you  that  I  am 
self-taught,  and  that  all  my  experience  has  been  in  this  outdoor 
school;  and  a  very  good  school  it  is,  particularly  in  a  cavalry 
regiment;  and  the  variety  of  subject  is  surprising.  To  say  any¬ 
thing  cannot  be  done  is  only  waste  of  time  and  only  brings  on 
argument,  which  ends  in  people  believing  you  know  nothing  about  it. 
Now  the  Colonel  wants  the  regiment  photographed  mounted.  It  is  no 
use  to  say  any  thing.  They  have  all  heard  of  the  instantaneous  process 
■ — how  horses  have  been  taken  at  a  gallop,  and  how  explosions  of  gun¬ 
cotton  and  torpedo  explosions  have  been  registered  by  it.  All  have 
heard  of  photographs  by  moonlight  and  lime-light.  Some  believe 
that  it  is  all  done  in  the  dark  room,  and  that  light  is  not  necessary 
at  all !  So  to  say  you  could  not  do  500  horses,  and  not  one  of  them 
galloping,  would  be  nonsense.  The  Colonel  suggests  that  the  trumpeter 
shall  sound  “  feed,”  and  is  very  sanguine  that  they  will  become  fix¬ 
tures  at  once.  Well,  we  will  try ;  so  get  them  into  column  of  squadrons 
.(that  is,  in  rows  one  behind  the  other),  and  get  well  above  them, 


either  in  a  window,  or  any  convenient  place  that  will  give  the  proper 
angle,  with  the  light  full  in  front,  or  nearly  so  if  the  sun  be  out,  or  the 
shadow  of  one  man  and  horse  will  fall  on  the  other.  Now  all  is 
ready,  and  the  “feed”  is  sounded;  but,  unfortunately,  the  hungry 
ones  all  have  different  ways  of  showing  it,  and  the  thirsty  ones  do  not 
mind  it  a  bit.  The  best  thing  I  believe  to  attract  a  subject  of  this 
kind  is  to  trot  another  horse  in  a  cart  along  the  stones  in  front  of 
them  just  out  of  the  field  of  the  lens.  Well,  the  exposure  is  made,  and 
the  proofs  are  shown ;  but,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  everybody, 
some  of  them  moved.  “  How  could  that  have  happened?  ”  says  the 
Colonel.  “  Its  very  clear,  Sergeant-Major,  that  you  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  instantaneous  process  ;  you  had  better  learn  it,  and  in 
the  meantime  do  them  dismounted  the  way  they  come  from  church.” 
Such  was  an  order  once  given  to  me.  Now  the  way  they  come  from 
church  is  in  files,  and  COO  men  in  files  would  give  a  d"epth  of  300 
yards.  “  But,  Colonel,”  suggested  I,  “  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will  put 
them  in  a  much  better  way.”  “  What,  sir !  you  know  better  how  to 
put  the  regiment  than  me  !  If  you  do,  you  had  better  take  command 
of  it.  No,  sir !  I  believe  I  have  to  pay  for  it,  and  will  certainly 
put  thdm  how  I  like  !  ”  “  But,  Colonel,”  again  suggested  I,  “  as  the 

barracks  are  not  very  long,  they  would  reach  round  about  six  corners.’' 
“  What  the  devil  does  that  matter,  sir  ?  Say  you  can’t  do  it  at  once  ! 
I  don’t  believe  you  know  either  the  instantaneous  or  any  other  pro¬ 
cess.”  So  ended  the  regiment  coming  from  church. 

Another  class  of  subject  in  continual  demand  are  pictures  of  horses, 
and,  as  usual,  the  ones  required  to  be  photographed  are  the  ones  that 
were  never  seen  still  in  their  lives.  Of  course  a  warrior  with  a  tame- 
looking  horse  will  not  do  to  send  home  at  all ;  it  must  be  one  that 
snorts  and  tears  up  the  earth  like  a  fiend,  or  he  will  not  do.  Now  I 
am  not  fond  of  these  subjects;  but  when  I  make  a  start  to  do  one  I 
always  manage  it  somehow  or  other.  I  generally  do  them  in  the  sun, 
if  there  be  any,  taking  care  to  tail  the  shadow  off  quite  clear  of  the 
figure.  I  usually  mark  a  line  square  with  the  camera  representing 
the  plane  of  focus,  and  on  this  line  the  animal  is  halted,  a  mark  on  it 
indicating  where  his  fore-feet  are  to  be.  If  the  animal  will  stand  to 
be  focussed  all  very  well;  but  if  he  will  not  something  else  will,  and 
he  is  kept  sharply  on  the  move  instead.  When  all  is  ready  move  him 
along  the  line  and  halt  at  the  mark  indicating  that  he  is  on  the  centre 
of  the  plate.  The  instant  he  halts  some  noise  or  alarm  is  made  in  front 
of  him  or  a  little  on  the  side  next  the  camera.  If  this  succeed  it’s  all 
over,  but  if  not  start  him  again,  going  through  the  same  process  as 
before,  trying  a  fresh  mode  of  getting  his  attention  ;  there  is  no  end  to 
the  things  that  may  be  tried,  but  none  of  them  twice.  Amongst  the 
best  1  may  mention  noises  of  various  kinds,  such  as  trumpets,  whis¬ 
tles,  or  drums — trumpet  sounds  affecting  the  belly,  such  as  “  feed,” 
or  the  sight  of  the  corn  bag,  or  anything  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
being  fed  from,  or  another  horse  trotted  sharply  towards  him.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  best  dodges  is  to  get  two  men  to  stand  in  front  of  him — the 
one  with  a  cat  under  his  arm,  and  the  other  with  a  horse  hood  which, 
at  the  proper  moment,  he  suddenly  puts  on  the  man’s  head  who  holds 
the  cat,  with  the  ears  sticking  up.  This  rarely  fails,  for  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  imagine  a  more  ridiculous-looking  figure,  and  where  it 
came  from  in  so  short  a  time  seems  to  puzzle  the  animal  immensely. 
If  he  fail  to  see  it,  throttle  the  cat ;  and  while  he  is  wonderiug  what 
kind  of  animal  it  can  be  the  thing  is  done. 

All  the  prints  I  show  you  were  taken  here,  and,  in  fact,  are  all  I 
have  attempted  here.  The  one  I  told  you  was  taken  in  one  second  was 
attracted  by  another  horse  ;  the  two  mounted  gentlemen  in  the  group 
of  officers  taking  sherry  is  mutual  attraction;  and  the  one  of  the 
artillery  sergeant-major  mounted  was  done  with  the  hood-aud-cat 
dodge.  This  picture  was  taken  I  am  certain  on  the  most  windy  day  of 
this  year;  two  men  hanging  on  to  the  camera  did  not  prevent  it 
going  over.  The  mane  wyas  got  rid  of  by  photographing  the  other  side, 
and  the  tail  was  saturated  with  water  and  a  stick  tied  to  the  dock ; 
but,  you  see,  water,  tail,  dock,  and  stick  all  got  blown  away,  but  the 
cat  and  hood  v'as  too  much  for  the  horse. 

Dogs  are  easily  got  steady  as  a  rule  by  the  sight  of  a  cat ;  if  that 
will  not  do  try  a  rat-trap ;  if  it  has  no  ambition  for  either  of  these 
there  are  few  dogs,  of  whatever  breed  they  may  be,  that  have  not  a 
failing  for  a  large  bone  with  plenty  of  meat  on  it. 

As  a  rule  babies  are  the  greatest  trouble  out  of  doors,  there  are  so 
many  things  to  attract  them.  Here  is  Mrs.  Winkle  bringing  one  of 
the  little  darlings  now,  all  dressed  in  white  and  decked  out  with  frills, 
ribbons,  and  streamers  flying  in  the  wind  like  the  masthead  of  an 
admiral’s  ship  on  the  Queen’s  birthday.  By-the-bye,  this  is  Billy 
Winkle’s  first  birthday,  and  Mrs.  Winkle  is  very  anxious  to  have 
Billy’s  appearance  on  that  auspicious  occasion  registered  by  means 
of  the  photographic  art.  Great  preparations  have  been  made,  and  the 
other  little  Winkles  have  duly  warned  all  their  schoolfellows^ who 
show  their  interest  in  Billy  by  assembling  en  masse.  Mrs.  Winkle  says 
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Billy  must  be  done  by  himself;  “he  is  such  a  sensible  little  fellow 
you  will  have  no  trouble  with  him.”  All  is  ready,  and  knowing  this 
everybody  tries  to  attract  him  all  at  once  and  from  all  directions. 
Remonstrance  is  useless,  and  to  get  rid  of  them  impossible  ;  they  all 
know  how  to  get  Billy’s  attention,  and  they  all  certainly  succeed  as 
fast  as  Billy  can  attend  to  them.  The  only  tiling  he  has  not  done  up 
to  now  is  to  cry ;  how  that  is  I  do  not  know,  for  children  usually 
do  so  with  me  at  this  particular  stage  of  the  proceedings.  You  must 
not  consider  me  any  authority  on  this  class  of  subject;  I  am 
merely  giving  it  you  as  my  outdoor  experience.  As  a  rule,  I  am 
bound  to  confess  I  avoid  them  if  I  have  anything  better  to  do;  and 
if  I  succeed  it  is  not,  I  can  assure  you,  through  my  powers  of  attrac¬ 
tion  or  fascinating  appearance,  but  is  solely  due  to  a  quick-acting  lens, 
which,  I  believe,  is  the  best  friend  after  all.  As  Paddy  says,  “  some¬ 
times  I  succeed,  and  more  times  I  don’t.” 

In  ordinary  portraiture  the  first  and  greatest  consideration  is  to 
find  a  light  to  place  the  sitter  in ;  as  the  light  is  ever  changing,  so 
must  you  change  position  with  it  to  get  good  results.  I  should  think 
there  is  nothing  more  calculated  to  teach  a  photographer  to  study  light¬ 
ing  a  picture  than  outdoor  work.  The  most  uniform  light  you  will  get 
for  this  is  to  select  a  high  building,  the  higher  the  better,  and  facing 
north,  having  two  gables  projecting  north  like  the  two  ends  of  a 
studio.  If  the  sun  be  not  out,  giving  a  strong  light  from  one  direc¬ 
tion,  you  can  work  from  either  end,  and  the  wall  will  give  modelling 
to  the  face.  The  distance  you  place  the  sitter  from  it  will  regulate 
the  shadow.  If  the  sun  be  out  strongly  you  will  always  find  the 
light  fall  better  on  one  end  than  the  other,  and  you  will  not  be  long 
in  finding  out  which  end  it  is. 

Groups  are  better  taken  in  the  open  and  without  sun,  and  the 
light  coming  a  little  from  one  side.  The  wall  in  this  case  will  not  do 
to  give  shadow,  as  the  sitters  would  be  at  different  distances  from  it, 
and  consequently  would  not  be  equally  treated.  The  first  considera¬ 
tion  in  a  large  group,  after  lighting  them,  is  to  place  them  in  such  a 
position  as  shall  make  up  the  picture  as  nicely  as  possible,  at  the 
same  time  bringing  them  all  equally  in  view,  and  give  them  a  good 
support  against  each  other  or  otherwise.  In  this  way  I  frequently 
get  groups  of  from  50  to  100  figures  without  one  moving.  As  some 
means  of  elevating  them  to  bring  all  in  view  is  indispensable,  and 
forms  and  similar  things  are  the  easiest  procured,  care  should  be 
taken  to  break  up  the  straight  lines  as  much  as  possible.  Here  are 
a  few  of  them  for  your  inspection.  They  are  probably  not  the  best 
you  ever  saw,  but  they  please  well  enough  to  bring  large  orders ;  and 
if  you  criticise  them  unfavourably  there  is,  at  least,  that  satisfaction. 

Now  I  have  claimed  your  attention  for  a  long  time  talking 
about  things  probably  that  convey  no  information  to  you.  I  will 
now  conclude  my  paper  by  telling  you  a  few  of  the  little  incidents 
and  misfortunes  that  have  happened  to  me  in  outdoor  photography, 
and  how  I  got  over  them  ;  and,  if  you  know  all  about  them  too,  con¬ 
sidering  that  I  have  never  told  anybody  in  Scotland,  I  shall  think 
that  photographic  societies  are  no  joke,  and  that  you  are  all  much 
cleverer  than  I  gave  you  credit  for. 

Well,  “  once  upon  a  time,”  as  my  old  grandmother  used  to  say,  my 
regiment  was  sent  to  a  very  remote  town  in  Ireland — you  may  guess 
if  I  am  calling  it  out  of  its  name  when  I  tell  you  the  pile  of  barracks 
formed  considerably  the  largest  portion  of  it.  Of  course  there  was  no 
photographer  in  a  place  of  this  kind,  and  little  was  known  respecting 
ihe  mysterious  art  except  by  the  few  who  recklessly  trusted  their 
bodies  in  a  railway  train,  or  jogged  away  in  the  old  donkey-cart  with 
their  little  chickens  and  pigs  to  the  next  market  town  for  sale. 

As  might  be  expected,  I  soon  became  a  celebrity;  and  I  may 
as  well  confess  that  I  never  was  of  so  much  importance  either 
before  or  since.  “  That’s  the  gintleman,  Bridget,”  says  a  young 
native  to  his  sweetheart  one  day  ;  “  they  tell  me  he  draws  out  all  the 
boys  and  girls  in  iligint  fashion !  ’Ould  your  whisht,  darlin,  till  I 
spake  to  him,  and  get  you  drawn  at  once,  me  honey!  shure  it’s  in  a 
1:  ame  behind  a  bit  of  glass  you  ought  to  have  been  long  ago  !  ”  After 
some  argument  respecting  the  price  of  vignettes,  half-lengths,  full- 
lengths,  &c.,  mighty  was  his  astonishment  to  find  that  Bridget  could 
ho  done  all  over  cheaper  than  any  other  way;  and  this  was  so  far 
satisfactory  that  I  got  the  order  to  do  her  all  over  at  once,  and  I  pre¬ 
pared  the  plate  accordingly.  You  have,  probably,  all  heard  before 
<4  instances  of  Paddy  objecting  to  have  his  sweetheart  done  standing 
on  her  head ;  but  I  am  going  to  tell  you  another  instance,  because 
the  end  was  not  the  same.  What  it  was  that  induced  him  to  look  on 
tlio  ground  glass,  in  this  instance,  I  don’t  know,  but  I  have  always, 
thought  lie  suspected  me  of  what  is  called  “coming  the  old  soldier” 
nv.  r  him.  or  trying  to  steal  the  lady’s  affections  by  winking  at  her 
through  the  instrument.  “  If  there’s  not  some  rascality  going  on, 
v.  h  it  does  ho  want  to  hide  his  head  for?”  thought  Pat;  “but  at  any 
rate  1 11  see.  Holy  murthcr !  Biddy  darlin,  what  do  you  think  the 


vagabond  is  doin  ?  Why  he  is  drawin’  you  the  wrong  way  up  !  ”  It 
was  no  use  to  argue  that  it  would  be  all  right  in  the  end,  for  nothing 
would  persuade  him  to  let  it  come  to  an  end,  and  the  lady,  on  being 
solicited  to  fix  her  attention  on  a  given  mark,  replied  savagely,  “  I 
shan’t!”  and  was  not  long  in  adding,  “I’ll  kick  your  thing  over!  ’ 
and  with  one  sweep  of  her  delicate  little  foot  she  did.  Little  damage 
was  done,  however,  and  I  was  more  amused  than  otherwise ;  and  at 
last  Paddy  began  to  think  I  had  no  real  intention  of  ridiculing  the 
lady,  and  thought  it  was  done  from  ignorance.  A  bright  idea  came 
across  his  brain,  and  his  countenance  brightened  up  as  he  exclaimed 
— “Do  you  mind,  sir,  you  have  got  the  thing  the  wrong  way  up  ;  if 
you  just  put  the  blaggard  upside  down  Biddy  will  be  drawn  staudin’ 
strait  forninst  me — the  very  way  I  want  her.”  How  to  accomplish 
this,  to  please  him,  I  could  not  see,  as  it  would  require  three  hands, 
and  I  found  I  only  had  two.  I  wanted  one  to  keep  the  camera  steady 
on  the  tripod,  another  to  keep  the  slide  from  falling,  and  a  third  to 
expose  the  plate.  “  I  have  it !  ”  thought  I ;  “if  I  could  deceive  him 
by  putting  it  on  its  side  instead,  two  hands  will  do,  because  the  slide 
won’t  fall  out.  I’ll  just  go  and  put  the  plate  horizontal,”  thought  I, 
“  and  that  will  bring  it  vertical  when  the  camera  is  on  its  side,  and  I 
will  just  turn  it  over  a  few  times  and  puzzle  Paddy  as  to  which  side 
is  up.”  “  Will  you  ?”  thought  Paddy ;  “  I’ll  watch  you,  you  baste  ! 
and  if  I  catch  you  at  any  more  of  your  infernal  tricks  I'll  bate  the 
head  off  you  !  ”  Now  for  it ;  round  it  goes  ;  I  saw  him  looking  awfully 
fierce  ;  eventually,  down  it  comes  very  softly  on  its  side,  Paddy  makes 
one  long  stride  towards  me  ;  I  see  him,  and  make  towards  camera  and 
all,  and  the  words,  “  Would  you — you  spalpeen  !  I’d  like  to  catch  you 
drawin’  her  lying  down !”  are  ringing  in  my  ears  to  this  day. 

Incident  No.  2  is  not  so  much  to  laugh  at,  as  it  cost  me  both  time 
and  money ;  and  this  was  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  I  was  suffering 
at  the  time  from  what  I  should  now  call  “photography  on  the  brain.’’ 
To  begin.  One  very  windy  day  I  was  pressed  to  take  a  picture  of  a 
very  bold  dragoon,  who  had  just  received  from  the  quartermaster  his 
clothes  and  appointments,  No  time  was  to  be  lost  in  sending  this 
picture  to  his  sweetheart,  in  battle  array.  All  kinds  of  places  were 
suggested  by  him  where  there  was  no  wind,  and  at  last  I  con¬ 
sented  to  try,  and  went  for  the  instrument  and  a  plate.  Yes, 
there  he  was  waiting,  booted  and  spurred,  with  helmet,  gauntlets, 
belts,  sword,  and  gun — altogether  about  as  much  as  he  could  carry. 
He  looked  quite  tame,  so  I  focussed  him  and  put  in  the  slide ;  but  the 
wind,  in  the  meantime,  having  disputed  my  right  to  the  focussing 
cloth,  led  to  a  chase  for  it.  On  my  way  back  behold  my  astonishment 
to  see  it  revenge  itself  for  the  loss  of  the  cloth  by  picking  up  my 
instrument  and  dashing  it  against  a  wall  a  few  yards  away.  “  Here’s 
a  pretty  kettle  of  fish,”  thought  I.  “  I  wonder  if  the  lens  is  safe,”  was 
the  next  thought,  as  it  was  a  very  good  one.  At  last  it  occurred  to  me 
to  go  and  see.  Yes,  sure  enough,  as  sound  as  ever;  but  where  did  all 
this  wood  come  from  ?  It  cannot  be  my  camera — it  could  not  possible 
be  made  of  so  many  pieces  as  this;  but  as  the  camera  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen  I  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  believe  it  was,  and  I  have  never 
grudged  the  price  of  a  camera  since.  But,  surely,  it  can  be  put 
together  again.  Alas  !  many  an  hour  I  spent  in  trying,  but  never 
succeeded  in  discovering  which  belonged  to  the  camera  and  which  to 
the  dark  slide.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  No  friendly  photographer  is  at 
hand  to  lend  me  one,  and,  to  my  knowledge,  no  mak,er  in  the  county  ; 
and  in  a  foolish  moment  I  sent  to  London  for  one  “  made  to  order,” 
which  means  annoyance  and  disappoinment  and  making  it  when  they 
like.  I  remember  the  man  who  had  mine  in  hand  suffered  fearfully. 
If  I  recollect  rightly,  he  first  went  into  hospital  with  the  delirium  tre¬ 
mens,  afterwards  came  small-pox,  cow-pox,  chicken-pox,  diarrhoea, 
and  cholera— in  fact,  everything  but  my  camera.  “  What  is  to  be 
done  ?  ”  thought  I.  “  They  say  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.” 
I  have  invented  a  good  many  things,  but  it  never  occurred  to  me  till 
that  moment  to  make  a  camera,  or  at  least  a  substitute  for  one.  All 
at  once  everjdbody  thought  I  had  lost  my  senses,  and  was  destroying 
everything  connected  with  photography,  but  no !  I  was  not  doing 
anything  of  the  kind  ;  I  was  only  destroying  a  twenty-four  grooved 
quarter-plate  box,  in  the  hope  of  making  a  camera  of  it ! 

I  shall  now  tell  you  how  I  succeeded  in  taking  photographs  with 
a  plate-box.  Not  that  I  hope  any  of  you  will  ever  be  in  such  a  fix ; 
but,  as  the  old  saying  goes,  it  will  show  you  “  other  ways  to  kill  a 
dog  without  hanging  him.”  Well,  I  first  cut  a  hole  in  one  end  and 
screwed  the  lens  on  it ;  I  next  cut  the  other  end  out  altogether,  and 
stained  the  inside  black  and  shellaced  it  all  over.  I  next  cut  a  piece  of 
ground  glass  to  fit  the  grooves.  I  want  one  other  piece  of  glass  also 
to  fit  the  grooves,  and  this  I  black  varnish  well  on  both  sides.  My 
camera  is  now  complete,  and  all  I  want  is  a  flat  piece  of  board 
secured  to  the  tripod  stand.  Now  I  just  put  my  novel  camera  on  the 
top  of  the  board  and  open  the  lid  and  slide  the  ground  glass  in  one 
of  the  grooves  in  the  focus  of  the  lens,  the  particular  groove  being 
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ascertained,  and,  after  correcting  the  focus  nicely  by  the  rack  and 
pinion,  I  make  a  pencil  mark  round  it  on  the  board  to  indicate  its 
position,  and  remove  it  to  the  dark  room,  where  I  remove  the  ground 
glass  and  put  the  sensitised  plate  in  the  same  groove,  and  the  plate 
treated  with  black  varnish  in  the  back  groove  to  keep  out  light.  I  now 
close  the  lid,  return  it  to  the  marks  showing  its  former  position  on 
the  stand,  and  expose.  Here  are  a  couple  of  pictures  taken  in  this 
way,  and  so  ended  misfortune  No.  2. 

No.  3  will  show  you  how  necessary  it  is  to  take  every  precaution 
possible  against  accidents  when  going  a  long  journey.  I  was  once 
called  upon  to  proceed  to  a  gentlemen’s  residence,  about  seventy 
miles  distant,  to  produce  photographs.  On  arriving  at  the  nearest 
station  I  found  I  had  to  go  five  miles  by  car,  which  had  been 
duly  provided  for  me ;  but  that  was  a  car,  and  a  horse,  too,  I  can 
tell  you !  I  have  had  some  experience  in  Irish  jaunting-cars,  but 
that  particular  one  was  something  to  remember.  The  horse  had  been 
bought  the  day  before  at  a  sale  of  cast  horses  from  a  cavalry  regi¬ 
ment.  This  particular  one  was  cast  for  being  unmanageable  without  a 
car,  had  never  been  in  harness  before,  and  was  to  be  tried  in  one,  . 
whether  he  would  go  or  not.  All  went  well  in  the  shape  of  tying  on  j 
the  things;  I  thought  the  driver  unusually  careful  in  tying  them  on. 
At  last  the  carman,  in  very  coaxing  language,  begged  of  him  to  start. 
Of  course,  up  to  this  I  was  in  the  dark  about  him,  but  he  very  soon 
enlightened  me.  He  evidently  did  not  understand  Irish,  for  kindness 
in  that  language  was  thrown  away  upon  him.  He  seemed  to  be  dis¬ 
gusted  at  being  transferred  from  a  dragoon  to  a  carman,  looking  at  both 
him  and  his  car  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  showed  it  by  kicking 
the  front  in  to  start  with.  I  thought  to  myself,  “you  are  a  nice 
fellow.”  But  he  did  not  give  me  time  to  think  before  I  saw  him  up  in 
the  air— -first  on  one  end,  and  then  on  the  other- — until  at  last  the 
tripod  stand  got  loose  and  jumped  clean  across  his  back.  This  put 
the  climax  on  it,  for  he  kicked  and  reared  about  until  he  landed  in 
the  ditch — car,  tent,  and  all !  I  thought  as  I  was  in  uniform  I  might 
be  able  to  do  something  with  him ;  but  no — he  seemed  to  regard  me  as 
the  head  of  a  conspiracy  to  make  a  car  horse  of  him,  and  the  further 
I  kept  away  from  him  the  better  we  got  on.  I  certainly  did  not 
trust  myself  on  the  car ;  even  the  owner  was  not  fool  enough  for  that. 
Well,  eventually,  after  running  up  against  every  other  vehicle  we 
met,  and  now  and  then  into  the  ditch  again,  and  finally  up  against 
the  park  gate,  we  got  there  —at  least,  what  remained.  But  what  about 
the  things?  I  had  been  brought  seventy  miles  to  produce  pictures  ; 
friends  were  brought  from  miles  round  to  form  groups,  &c.,  while,  pro¬ 
bably,  not  a  thing  was  whole,  except  the  focussing-cloth.  You  can 
imagine  my  anxiety  to  ascertain  the  state  of  affairs  inside  the 
tent.  Well,  its  no  good  looking  at  it ;  where’s  the  key  ?  Open  it  comes. 
What  a  wreck !  Such  a  mass  of  destruction  I  never  saw,  and  I  would 
have  been  grateful  at  that  moment  for  an  earthquake.  I  thought  to 
myself,  “  Has  anyone  seen  me  come ;  if  not,  here’s  off.”  But  while  I 
was  thinking  of  being  off,  about  fifty  people  came  out  to  say  they  were 
all  ready.  “  Indeed,”  thought  I,  “  I  wish  I  was.’’  Of  course  they  soon 
discovered  something  had  happened,  and,  as  it  was  late  in  the  day,  it 
was  decided  to  have  refreshments,  and  give  me  till  the  following  day 
to  see  what  could  be  done.  After  refreshment  I  began  to  take  stock. 
The  instrument  seemed  all  right,  except  the  ground  glass,  and  that 
was  pretty  well  ground,  I  can  assure  you.  But  what  about  the 
12  X  10  glass  bath  ?  To  my  utter  astonishment  this  was  safe-— all  but 
the  dipper.  How  it  was  that  the  broken  glass  dipper  did  not  break 
the  bath  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  think  the  bath  owed  its  safety  to 
the  kind  of  case  it  was  in.  I  have  had  some  trouble  with  bath  cases 
coming  to  pieces  by  becoming  unglued,  and  the  bottom  coming  out  by 
the  silver  eating  away  the  screws ;  so  I  had  just  got  one  made  of  teak, 
extra  strong,  fastened  together  with  strong  screws,  with  white  lead 
between  all  the  joints,  all  the  inside  coated  with  white  lead,  and 
I  covered  all  over  the  inside  with  numna,  and  there  were  india-rubber 
cushions  for  the  bath  to  rest  on.  So  this  was  the  secret  of  it.  I 
have  the  holder  to  this  day,  and  it  defies  silver  and  everything  else ; 
but  I  have  always  used  an  ebonite  dipper  ever  since.  I  found  a  good 
many  plates  broken,  but  there  were  also  a  good  many  left.  Very  few 
bottles  were  left,  but  I  found  enough  things  either  unbroken  or  in 
the  dry  state  to  do  the  work.  A  plate  varnished  cold  served  as  a 
focussing-glass,  and  a  piece  of  whalebone  out  of  a  lady’s  stays,  curled 
at  the  end  by  heat,  answered  as  a  dipper,  and  the  work  was  finished 
satisfactorily.  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  I  had  not  the  same 
horse  to  go  back  with ;  but  the  one  I  did  hire  fell  down — tent  and 
all— and  the  noise  of  the  pieces  of  broken  negatives  jumbling,  up 
against  each  other  very  much  enlivened  the  monotony  of  a  tedious 
journey.  On  arriving  home,  however,  only  two  negatives  were 
broken,  the  rest  being  unused  glass;  the  pieces  of  these  were  care¬ 
fully  fastened  in  their  places  on  another  glass  plate,  and,  after 
carefully  touching  out,  were  printed  in  a  soft  light,  through  tissue- 
paper,  and  gave  satisfaction. 


And  now  I  shall  conclude  this  my  first  attempt  at  a  photographic 
paper  by  relating  to  you  one  other  misfortune,  and  probably  the 
worst  of  the  lot,  being  the  only  time  I  thoroughly  failed,  unless  you 
consider  I  have  done  so  over  this  paper. 

Well,  from  experience  gained  in  misfortune  No.  3,  I  had  deter¬ 
mined  never  to  go  out  again  without  a  spare  bath.  What  should  I 
have  done  in  the  last  journey  if  the  bath  had  not  weathered  the 
storm  ?  I  had  also  determined  to  set  my  glass  bath  in  pitch  or  wax. 
Before  I  could  carry  out  my  intention,  however,  I  was  called  upon  to 
proceed  to  some  distance  to  take  a  group  of  non-commissioned 
officers  of  a  cavalry  regiment.  Yes,  two  baths  must  go ;  but  what 
good  are  they  if  the  holder  come  to  grief.  Oh!  nonsense!  It  has 
defied  everything ;  it  has  been  thrown  in  a  ditch,  up  in  the  air,  and 
down  in  the  mud,  now,  what  else  could  happen  to  it  ?  Alas  !  it  never 
got  into  the  hands  of  a  thoroughly  clever  railway  porter  before.  How 
this,  gentleman  got  a  living  before  entering  the  company’s  service  I 
don  t  know ;  I  have  often  thought  it  must  be  by  performing  the 
sword  feat  of  cutting  the  lemon  inside  a  pocket-handkerchief 
without  injuring  the  latter,  for  he  split  my  bath-holder  as  clean  in 
two  ds  ever  a  lemon  was  cut,  and,  what  was  more,  he  extracted  every 
drop  of  the  solution  without  removing  the  air-tight  fittings  !  I  did 
not  try  to  solve  the  question  at  the  time ;  the  most  unmistakable 
part  of  it  was  that  it  was  done,  and  I  at  my  journey’s  end  and 
the  group  ready.  Wliat’s  to  be  done  ?  I  had  another  batli  and  no 
holder;  at  last  I  got  a  large  dish  that  I  thought  wmuld  do  ;  but,  when 
I  came  to  try  a  12  X  10  plate,  in  consequence  of  its  oval  shape  it 
would  not  do.  Must  I  give  it  up,  or  shall  1  take  a  small  negative  and 
enlarge  it,  or  try  again  for  a  holder  ?  Oh  that  I  had  taken  the  small 
negative  !  but  fate  was  against  me.  I  had  not  chosen  a  lucky  dav.  as 
the  Emperor  of  China  did  for  his  wedding  ;  so  I  pulled  out  the  "dish 
containing  bath  No.  2,  set  it  on  a  chair  close  by,  and  told  a  car¬ 
penter  to  make  a  wooden  tray,  which  I  intended  to  coat  with  shellac 
and  use  as  a  holder. 

Now,  it  unfortunately  happened  that  about  a  week  before,  one  of  the 
officers  had  lost  a  white  fox  terrier  dog,  and  he  offered  £1  reward. 
While  I  was  giving  instructions  regarding  the  tray  a  claimant  for  the 
£1  turned  up  with  the  dog  in  a  string,  and  at  once  set  him  loose  and 
went  in  search  of  the  officer.  The  animal,  out  of  pure  joy  at  returning, 
would  be  in  the  group  of  his  old  friends  the  non-commissioned  officers, 
to  which  they  objected,  and  tried  every  means  to  drive  him  away,  but 
without  success,  until  at  last  one  of  them  threw  the  dish  of  water 
all  over  him.  This  certainly  had  the  desired  effect,  but  this  water 
happened  to  be  what  I  called  a  bath  and  cost  me  a  considerable 
sum  of  money.  Imagine,  then,  my  astonishment  on  returning 
to  find  it  gone — certainly  the  dog  was  gone  too.  But  here  comes 
the  officer  for  the  dog,  and  the  man  for  the  £1,  and  I  to  take 
a  picture  without  a  bath,  and  fifty  people  all  indignant  that  it 
was  not  done  before.  A  general  collapse  came  all  at  once.  When 
anybody  could  be  heard,  everybody  was  astonished  at  photographers’ 
water  being  so  dear,  and  that  the  picture  could  not  be  taken  without 
it.  The  claimant  for  the  £1  became  indignant  at  the  dog  being 
driven  away,  and  the  officer  refused  to  pa}7  until  the  animal  had  been 
indentified.  Everybody  whistled,  and  all  the  dogs  in  the  barracks 
came,  but  no  white  fox  terrier  could  be  found.  The  nearest  resem¬ 
blance  that  came  to  muster  was  a  kind  of  piebald  brute  ;  but  what 
breed  he  was  nobody  could  tell,  as  nothing  like  him  had  ever  been 
seen  before.  So  the  officer  refused  the  dog,  the  man  lost  the  £1,  and 
I  retired  thoroughly  beaten  by  a  fox  terrier  and  a  railway  porter. 

William  Perry. 

Sergeant  Major,  Eoyal  Dragoo  nt. 
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LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  last, 
the  9th  inst., — Mr.  John  Spiller,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Three  gentlemen,  namely,  Colonel  Henry  Dickson,  Mr.  E.  C.  Buxton, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Hedges,  were  proposed  as  members,  and  ballotted  for  en 
masse.  Owing  to  the  number  of  “black-balls”  recorded  they  were  then 
ballotted  for  seriatim,  and  the  Chairman  announced  that  they  were  elected, 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  two  or  three  dissentients  in  each  instance. 

The  Council’s  nomination  of  the  retiring  officers  and  those  proposed 
for  election  was  then  announced.  The  President  will  be  re-elected; 
Dr.  Mann  will  retire  as  a  Vice-President,  his  place  being  filled  by  Dr. 
Farre.  The  Treasurer  and  Secretary  will  remain  as  at  present.  From 
the  Council  the  following  gentlemen  will  retire,  viz.,  Dr.  Farre,  Messrs. 
P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  J.  R.  Johnson,  R.  M.  Gordon,  and  W.  J.  Stillman, 
their  places  being  supplied  by  Dr.  Mann,  Messrs.  J.  W.  Swan,  W.  Peters, 
J.  E.  Mayall,  and  Dr.  Diamond. 
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Colonel  Stuart  AVortley  asked  why  the  list  of  those  proposed  for 
election  had  not  been  hung  up  in  the  rooms  for  examination,  as  was 
distinctly  stated  in  the  laws  should  be  done. 

The  Secretary  replied  that  it  could  not  be  done,  because  they  liad  no 
rooms  of  their  own,  having  only  a  right  to  the  room  in  which  they  at 
present  were  during  the  time  of  meeting. 

Colonel  Wortley  said  that  he  had  been  requested  to  allow  his  name 
to  be  proposed  for  election  on  the  Council ;  he  had,  however,  declined 
to  do  so.  But,  as  one  of  the  members,  he  was  now  asked  to  join  in  the 
election  of  officers  and  Council,  and  he  wished  to  be  informed,  with  a 
view  to  aid  in  that  election,  if  the  Secretary  would  inform  the  members 
on  what  principle  certain  members  of  Council  were  made  to  retire  ;  and 
whether  information  would  be  given  as  to  the  regularity  of  attendance 
at  the  Council  meetings,  during  the  past  year,  of  the  various  members 
of  the  Council.  This  information  would  enable  the  members  of  the 
Society  to  determine  how  far  they  approved  of  the  Council’s  nomination. 

The  Secretary  declined  to  give  the  information  asked  for. 

{T  Colonel  Wortley  said  it  was  desirable  that  the  Council  should 
adhere  as  strictly  to  the  laws  as  possible,  for  the  loose  manner  in  which 
the  business  of  the  Society  was  conducted  was  freely  spoken  of  outside. 

The  Chairman  said  that  they  could  not  entertain  this  subject  unless 
brought  forward  more  formally. 

A  paper  entitled  Notes  on  Collotype  (No  2),  by  Captain  Waterhouse, 
of  Calcutta,  was  then  read,  and  specimens  were  exhibited. 

Mr.  Sawyer  had  listened  with  much  interest  to  the  paper.  He  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  misfortune,  however,  that  Captain  Waterhouse  had  not  been 
present,  so  as  to  have  afforded  them  the  gratification  of  having  a  viva 
voce  explanation.  That  gentleman  hardened  the  printing  film  by  means 
of  tannin.  Hai’dening  the  film  was  all  important,  for  upon  that 
depended  the  practical  utility  of  collotypic  printing  when  a  number  of 
prints  were  required.  Two  methods  were  employed  in  Europe  to 
secure  this  hardening,  and  by  each  a  different  action  was  produced 
upon  the  plate — so  different  in  fact  that,  by  examining  a  picture  of  this 
class,  he  could  readily  determine  by  which  of  them  the  picture  had  been 
produced.  One  method  was  by  chrome-alum,  the  other  being  by  the 
precipitation  of  resinous  gums  in  the  film.  In  regard  to  the  action  of 
a  clearing  agent  such  as  that  recommended  by  Captain  Waterhouse, 
while  it  would  answer  well  enough  for  such  line  subjects  as  maps,  it 
would,  in  his  estimation,  be  apt  to  damage,  if  not  entirely  clear  away,  the 
more  delicate  tints  of  a  picture  from  nature  possessing  graduated  tints. 
He  had  been  rather  surprised  to  hear  of  any  difficulty  experienced  in 
getting  perfect  contact  ;  the  firm  of  which  he  was  a  member  always 
got  contact'of  the  mostperfect  kind,  owing,  doubtless,  to  theirusing  plate 
glass  in  their  operations.  In  transferring  a  film  from  the  glass  he  pre¬ 
ferred  a  solution  of  gelatine — one  part  to  six  of  water — to  collodion,  which 
was  apt  to  damage  a  negative.  Captain  Waterhouse,  judging  by  the 
specimens  exhibited,  had  made  great  progress  in  collotypic  printing. 

On  the  proposal  of  the  Chairman,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to 
Captain  Waterhouse  for  his  paper. 

Lieutenant  Chermsid  e  then  read  a  paper  on  A  retie  Photography,  in  which 
he  showed  the  difficulties  that  an  inexperienced  photographer  had  to 
contend  with  when  operating  in  high  latitudes. 

Mr.  Wm.  Bedford,  referring  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  water 
for  photographing  purposes,  said  that  he  had  found,  when  operating 
away  from  home,  when  a  little  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
was  added  to  common  spring  water  it  caused  such  a  precipitation  of  the 
carbonates  and  chlorides  as  rendered  it  quite  good. 

After  some  further  remarks  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  awarded 
to  Lieutenant  Chermside  for  his  paper. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  January  13,  when  papers,  respec¬ 
tively  On  the  Great  Eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  April,  1872,  illustrated 
by  photographs,  by  Sergeant-Major  Black,  and  On  Sepia  Printing,  by 
Mr.  W.  II.  AVatson,  will  be  read. 

— ♦ — 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew-square, 
on  AVednesday  evening,  the  3rd  instant, — the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved,  and 
Messrs.  J.  P.  Donaldson,  D.  G.  Stoddart,  P.  DufFus,  D.  Jack,  AVe 
AVarrick,  J.  Crichton,  R.  S.  Brown,  J.  G.  Robertson,  J.  Kennedy, 
AV.  Mackay,  Dr.  McAulay,  Councillor  Mitchell,  and  Sir  William 
Carmichael  were  admitted  ordinary  members. 

Sergeant-Major  Perry,  of  the  Royal  Dragoons,  then  read  a  paper  on 
Experiences  in  Outdoor  Photography.  [See  page  590].  The  paper 
afforded  considerable  amusement  to  the  members,  and  Mr.  Ross  com¬ 
plimented  Mr.  Perry  very  highly  on  the  fine  quality  of  the  specimens  of 
hu  work  which  were  exhibited  as  illustrations,  and,  on  the  motion  of 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  Perry  received  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 
f  I  he  Chairman  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  a  number  of 
(  olonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  large  heads  that  had  been  exhibited  in  com¬ 
petition  for  the  Crawshay  prizes,  and  which  had  been  kindly  sent  for 
exhibition  at  the  meeting.  They  were  arranged  in  line  along  the  wall 
in  the  most  favourable  position  for  examination,  and  attracted  a  large 
amount  of  attention.  The  general  impression,  after  a  most  careful 
inspection,  was  highly  favourable. 


Mr.  Macbeth,  A.R.S.A.,  said  that  he  admired  the  colour  of  the 
pictures  very  much.  He  thought  they  exhibited  a  great  deal  of  art,  and 
came  nearer  to  high  art  than  anything  that  he  had  yet  seen  in  photo¬ 
graphy.  He,  however,  must  say  that  some  of  them  were  out  of 
drawing,  especially  as  regarded  the  noses,  which  were  undoubtedly 
larger  than  they  ought  to  be.  He  could  not  see  what  advantage  was  to 
be  gained  by  direct  pictures  of  a  large  size  over  enlargements  from  a 
carte,  in  which  there  was  generally  no  distortion.  He  should  like  very 
much  to  know  the  modus  operandi  of  their  production,  especially  the 
method  of  development. 

Mr.  W.  Neilson  then  said  that,  having  some  difficulty  in  expressing 
an  opinion  regarding  Colonel  Stuart  AVortley ’s  pictures,  instead  of 
speaking  a  few  hasty  words  which  might  not  convey  his  exact  meaning 
he  had  written  what  he  wished  to  say.  Criticism  was  a  very  difficult 
matter.  Of  course  there  were  critics  who  could  settle  anything  off¬ 
hand ;  whose  genius  lay  in  condemning  details  just  because  they  were 
incapable  of  perceiving  their  relation  to  the  general  design ;  and  who 
thought  that  in  proportion  as  they  depreciated  an  artist  they  exalted 
themselves.  They  reminded  one  of  “Little  Jack  Horner”  when  he  pulled 
out  the  immortal  plum.  Such  an  one,  looking  at  the  grand  statue  of 
Moses,  would  exclaim  “Ha!  I  have  discovered  a  wrinkle  on  the  robe — 
what  a  good  boy  am  I !”  There  were  other  critics  who  did  not  believe 
that  criticism  consisted  in  finding  fault — who  were  not  to  be  ranked 
among  the  “  Jack  Horners” — yet  who  might  arrive  at  an  unjust  verdict. 
AVe  all  knew  when  one’s  personality  was  involved  in  a  subject  how  the 
judgment  became  biassed.  For  instance,  the  lad  of  fifteen  considered 
the  man  of  thirty  had  reached  a  good  old  age ;  but  if  the  lad  should 
live  for  half  a  century  he  would  put  a  very  different  mark  on  the  thirty 
years.  The  error,  in  either  case,  would  lie  in  his  judging  the  thirty 
years  by  what  was  personal  to  himself.  On  the  same  principle  the 
personality  of  an  artist  might  bias  him  in  judging  the  works  of  another. 
Himself  was  apt  to  be  the  standard  by  which  he  measured,  and  his 
criticism  could  not  escape  being  more  or  less  entangled  with  “How 
I  would  have  done  it !”  This  was  his  difficulty  in  giving  an  opinion  of 
those  pictures.  He  had  no  difficulty,  however,  in  saying  that  there  was 
much  in  them  to  be  admired — such  as  their  excellence  of  design  and  the 
fine  feeling  that  pervaded  them,  and  the  evidence  they  bore  of  a  skilled 
photographer.  But  then  (and  here  his  bias  came  iuto  play)  they 
seemed  to  him  rather  fine  sketches  than  finished  pictures.  The  tint  of 
the  paper  did  much  to  fill  up  and  mellow  the  faces — producing  much  the 
same  effect  as  if  they  had  been  brushed  over  with  a  flesh  tint;  but  if 
they  had  been  printed  on  white  paper  there  would  have  been  an  evident 
lack  of  that  distinct  modelling  of  feature  and  gradation  of  shade  which, 
according  to  his  idea,  should  be  pronounced  on  every  part  of  a  large- 
head  photograph.  In  fine,  from  his  point  of  view,  beautiful  as  those 
pictures  were  on  tinted  paper,  he  regarded  them  chiefly  as  goodly 
pledges  of  what  Colonel  AVortley  would  yet  achieve.  It  was  quite  true 
that  occasionally  in  large,  and  even  in  small  photographs  also,  the  nose, 
especially  if  of  a  protruding  type,  appeared  to  be  too  large  ;  but  the 
fault  lay  in  the  position  in  which  it  was  placed  in  relation  to  the  light. 
Mr.  Macbeth  asked — “  Why  should  we  take  direct  large  heads,  when  we 
can  so  easily  enlarge  from  small  negatives  ?”  As  this  subject  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  a  recent  meeting,  he  would  only  say  at  present  that  a  large 
direct  photograph  possessed  a  softness  and  lifelike  texture  that  no  en¬ 
largement  could  be  made  to  show. 

Mr.  Ross  did  not  like  to  criticise  any  man’s  work  in  his  absence,  but 
must  say  that  he  admired  the  pictures  exceedingly,  especially  the  Dolly 
Varden,  and  the  lady  with  the  lace,  both  of  which  he  thought  were  finer 
than  the  prize  picture,  the  Brigand.  He,  however,  felt  quite  sure  that 
some  mistake  had  been  made  in  the  statement  as  to  the  exposure  having 
been  about  forty-five  seconds,  and  thought  minutes  more  like  the  time 
required  for  their  production.  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  had  risen  very 
high  in  his  estimation  as  a  portraitist ;  the  expression  of  some  of  the 
specimens  on  the  wall  were  wonderfully  fine.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
sure  every  one  present  would  like  to  see  some  of  Mr.  Neilson’s  large  pictures 
hung  beside  them,  as,  after  all,  he  thought  they  would  keep  their  ground. 

Dr.  Nicol  said  he  did  not  care  to  say  much  on  the  subject  till  he  had 
seen  the  pictures  by  daylight.  His  impression,  however,  was  that  the 
pictures  were  really  fine,  and  that  the  criticism  of  a  portion  of  the  London 
press  was  very  unfair.  He  said  it  would  be  desirable  to  see  copies 
printed  on  white  as  well  as  tinted  paper. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  Neilson,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted 
to  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  for  his  kindness  in  giving  the  meeting  an 
opportunity  of  examining  his  pictures. 

Mr.  Ross  then  introduced  the  sciopticon,  which,  he  said,  was  simply 
a  modification  of  the  magic  lantern,  and  already  so  well  known  as  to 
require  no  explanation.  The  twofold  improvement  consisted  of  a  more 
convenient  form,  and  a  better  arrangement  of  the  lamp,  by  which  the 
flames  from  two  wicks  were  made  to  unite,  and  give  a  much  more 
brilliant  light  than  the  ordinary  Argand  form  could  be  made  to  produce. 
He  then  proceeded  to  project  on  the  screen  a  series  of  remarkably  fine 
pictures,  made  from  the  negatives  taken  in  ordinary  course  by  Messrs. 
Ross  and  Pringle,  including  ladies  of  title,  in  fancy  and  ordinary  cos¬ 
tumes,  compositions  of  figure  subjects  with  a  boat  in  real  water,  rustic 
bridges,  and  genuine  ruins,  children  and  dogs,  &c.,  &c.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  high-class  work  of  the  firm,  especially  if  they  con¬ 
sider  that  the  pictures  chosen  for  transparencies  were  selected  with  Mr, 
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Ross  s  well-known  taste,  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  tbe  exhibition, 
which,  in  all  the  qualities  that  go  to  form  a  good  picture,  was  probably 
the  finest  ever  brought  before  the  Society. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  exhibition  Mr.  Ross  expressed  his  great 
satisfaction  with  the  work  done  by  the  scioptjcon.  It  was  not,  he  said, 
suited  for  exibitions  in  large  halls,  but  in  small  schools  or  drawing¬ 
rooms  it  was  an  admirable  instrument — in  fact,  very  much  better  than 
an  oxy hydrogen  lantern — the  delicate  texture  of  some  of  the  best 
pictures,  which  was  lost  in  the  blaze  of  the  latter,  being  fully  brought 
out  in  the  former.  &  J  6 

The  thanks  of  the  members  were  given  to  Mr.  Ross,  and  the  meeting 
was  adjourned. 

- - + - 

€  0tr.es  ponbrua. 


M.  Lemercier’s  Albertypes.— The  Autotype  Company’s  Lichtdruck 

Specimens. — Halation  in  N eoatives. — Instantaneous  Portraits. 

— Letter  prom  M.  Davanne. 

M.  Lemercier,  of  Paris,  is  now  in  full  swing  with  the  autotype  process 
of  photocollography.  He  holds  the  patent  for  France,  and  has  the 
field  entirely  to  himself  at  present,  notwithstanding  the  recent  threats 
of  infringement,  supported  by  a  formidable  array  of  leading  photo¬ 
graphers  in  this  country,  headed  by  the  late  M.  A.  Marion.  Commercial 
travellers  are  now  carrying  into  all  parts  of  France  photocollotypes 
from  M.  Lemercier’s  establishment.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some 
yesterday,  and  they  are  certainly  extremely  fine.  But  they  differ 
from  all  other  proofs  which  I  have  yet  seen  by  this  process  in  being  got 
up  in  imitation  of  silver  prints,  both  in  colour  and  glaze. 

Thus,  what  I  have  foreseen  for  some  years  past  has  really  occurred, 
and  there  are  photocollotypes  now  in  the  market  which  are  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  prints  by  the  Woodbury  process ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  as  rich  and  vigorous  as  silver  prints,  with  a  glazed  surface  like 
that  of  albumenised  paper,  with  trimmed  edges,  and  mounted  upon 
cardboard.  In  short,  M.  Lemercier’s  proofs  are  undistinguishable  from 
silver  prints;  the  imitation  is  perfect,  and  the  result  equally  good  in  all 
respects.  Compared,  then,  with  the  Woodbury  type,  photocollography 
offers  these  two  noteworthy  advantages,  viz.,  first,  the  whites  of  a 
print,  however  large  the  area  may  be,  can  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  so 
that  the  process  is  not  limited  in  its  application ;  secondly,  the  proofs 
are  more  permanent,  since  they  do  not  require  fixing  with  alum.  Only 
two  days  ago  I  damaged  one  of  MM.  Goupil’s  Woodbury  types,  by 
wetting  it,  which  at  once  produced  a  smear.*  Nothing  of  this  sort  can 
occur  in  proofs  which  are  pulled  in  a  press,  in  printing  ink. 

The  Woodbury  type  is,  no  doubt,  a  splendid  process ;  but  those  who 
are  commercially  interested  in  it  will,  I  think,  act  wisely  in  pushing  the 
application  of  it  as  much  as  possible  to  printing  upon  glass,  for 
transparencies  and  magic  lantern  slides,  and  publishing  these  at  as  low 
a  price  as  they  can,  for  educational  and  ornamental  purposes.  There  is 
also  another  application  of  the  Woodburytype  which  I  feel  sure  will  one 
day  have  immense  importance,  but  I  must  defer  saying  more  about 
this  at  present  until  further  experiments  have  been  made.  Printing 
upon  glass  alone  would  absorb  all  the  powers  of  a  dozen  companies  in 
England  if  done  on  the  commercial  principle  which  I  suggest ;  so  none 
of  my  friends  who  are  connected  with  the  Woodbury  process  need  be 
hurt  at  what  I  have  said  respecting  its  capabilities  for  paper  printing. 

But  M.  Lemercier  and  his  agent  are  not  adopting  the  right  method  to 
make  their  prints  popular.  For  instance,  the  public  are  asked  a  franc 
and  a-half  for  a  mounted  print  cabinet  size,  which  they  ought  to  get 
for  half  a  franc.  This  high  price  puts  a  great  check  on  the  sale,  and  it 
is  manifestly  foolish,  because  the  agent  who  supplies  the  trade  at  a  franc 
only  pays  seven  sous  himself  for  the  print,  his  profit  therefore  being  about 
two  hundred  per  cent.  We  manage  these  matters  better  in  England, 
where  the  recognised  principle  now  is  small  profit  and  large  sale. 

I  have  just  received  from  the  Autotype  Company  the  third  edition  of 
their  Manual — concerning  which  nothing  need  be  said,  since  it  has  been 
already  reviewed  in  this  Journal — and  also  a  packet  of  beautiful  speci¬ 
mens  printed  by  them  by  their  mechanical  process — lichtdruck.  It 
has  been  very  interesting  to  me  to  compare  these  with  a'  collection  of 
heliotypes  which  I  have  by  me,  and  also  with  M.  Lemercier’s  prints — 
all  done  by  modifications  of  the  same  extraordinary  process  of  printing 
photographs  with  half-tone,  in  printing-ink,  in  a  common  press. 

The  lichtdruck  prints  by  the  Autotype  Company,  being  matt,  like 

*  Our  experience  of  the  permanence  of  ’Woodburytypes  has  been  of  quite  a  con¬ 
trary  character.  See  sub-leader  in  the  present  number. — Eds. 


the  heliotypes,  may  be  fairly  compared  with  the  latter.  It  seems  to  me 
that  they  are  decidedly  better  in  point  of  gradation,  definition,  and 
texture — quite  equal  in  vigour,  and  vastly  superior  in  colour  and  general 
get-up.  In  fact,  the  Autotype  Company’s  work  is  distinguished  by 
taste  and  artistic  feeling,  which  one  misses  sadly  in  the  heliotypes,  the 
pink  and  rusty  colours  of  many  of  which  are  really  objectionable;  but 
that  is,  of  course,  a  mere  matter  of  taste.  How  it  warms  one’s  enthusiasm 
for  our  art  to  see  such  splendid  work  as  this  issuing  from  a  common 
printing-press  !  The  problem  of  printing  does  really  not  seem  to  be 
satisfactorily  solved,  and  experimentalists  who  have  done  so  much  for 
this  branch  of  our  art,  and  with  such  marvellous  results,  should  now 
turn  their  attention  to  the.unfortunate  negative  process,  where  so  much 
room  for  improvement  still  remains. 

To  say  nothing  about  the  slowness  of  our  common  wet  films,  and  their 
miserable  property  of  spoiling  if  kept  more  than  a  very  few  minutes 
before  developing,  look  at  the  quality  of  the  work  produced— yes,  the 
quality ! — do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves  in  this  respect.  To  prove  how 
inferior  this  is,  I  need  only  take  one  of  the  prints  of  a  portrait  just 
received  from  the  Autotype  Company.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  young  girl, 
whdle-plate  size.  The  gradations  of  the  face  are  perfect,  but  these 
have  no  doubt  been  helped  by  the  retoucher  ;  but  look  at  the  edge  of 
the  dark  dress  where  it  cuts  against  the  paler  background — what  frightful 
hardness  and  halation  !  And  whose  fault  is  this  but  that  of  the  process  ? 
And  why  does  it  occur,  if  not  from  the  method  of  development  by  preci¬ 
pitation  ?  In  nearly  all  the  photographs  one  sees  there  is  this  miserable 
inartistic  defect,  and  yet  we  seem  to  have  reconciled  ourselves  to  it. 

What  does  this  halation  proceed  from  ?  and  why  is  it  generally 
absent  in  negatives  upon  washed  films?  Let  me  endeavour,  in  a  few 
words,  to  answer  the  question. 

It  proceeds  from  a  peculiarity  of  the  latent  image  in  films  which 
require  free  nitrate  to  be  present  in  order  to  render  them  sensitive.  The 
exposed  iodide  of  silver  in  a  part  of  the  film  which  is  strongly  lighted  in 
comparison  with  a  contiguous  part  rots  the  latter  part  of  its  silver  nitrate 
at  the  edge  between  the  two ;  then,  in  the  development,  this  edge  acquires 
more  silver,  and  becomes  dense,  giving  a  white  halo  in  the  print. 

But  an  exposed  bromide  film,  instead  of  robbing  another  compound 
in  contact  with  it  of  any  of  its  elements,  simply  parts  with  some  of  its 
own  bromine,  and  the  case  is  widely  different. 

Iodide  of  silver  acquires  silver  in  forming  the  latent  image.  Bromide 
of  silver  parts  with  bromine  in  forming  the  latent  image. 

This  is  probably  the  reason  why  halation  is  present  in  negatives  upon 
iodide  films,  but  absent  in  those  upon  bromide  films. 

My  friend,  M.  Mevius,  of  Rennes,  has  just  been  spending  four  days 
with  me  here,  during  which  time  we  have  been  hard  at  work  together 
in  the  dark  room  over  the  two  new  moist  processes,  respecting  which 
I  have  already  published  so  much  that  my  readers  must  be  almost  tired 
of  hearing  about  them.  However,  after  the  few  last  words  now  to 
be  said  I  shall  drop  the  subject.  I  need  not  remind  them  that  M. 
Mevius  is  a  professional  photographer  who  has  one  of  the  finest  picture 
establishments  in  France.  He  has  just  returned  from  a  tour  amongst 
the  brotherhood  in  London  and  Paris,  and  is  now  become  personally 
known  to  many  of  my  readers. 

We  have  obtained  together  someof  the  most  marvellous  x-esults,  in  point 
of  rapidity — combined  with  full  printing  density  without  silver  intensifi¬ 
cation,  by  means  of  the  bromide  process  with  the  bath — which  I  have  ever 
witnessed,  and  which  I  am  afraid  my  readers  will  scarcely  credit  when  I 
tell  them ;  but  this  I  will  now  do  without  the  slightest  exaggeration. 

In  order  first  to  try  the  rapidity  of  the  common  wet  process,  with  the 
bath  in  good  working  order,  and  the  iron  developer,  we  exposed  to  a 
test  object,  with  a  single-view  lens  and  small  stop,  using  Thomas's  most 
rapid  collodion,  which  M.  Mevius  had  brought  with  him.  Having 
ascertained  that  the  right  exposure  with  this  was  thirty  seconds,  we 
next  took  a  plate,  under  the  same  conditions,  with  a  bromide  film  ex: 
cited  in  a  bath,  and  got  an  exceedingly  good  negative  in  five  seconds — of 
good  printing  density,  and  quite  bright  in  the  lights. 

But  then  came  the  question — Was  my  bath  in  the  best  possible  con¬ 
dition  for  rapidity?  It  worked  beautifully;  but  perhaps  a  new  bath 
might  have  given  a  more  sensitive  film.  So  to  try  the  absolute  rapidity 
of  the  bromide  film  in  portraiture,  M.  Mevius  sat  and  I  took  him.  The 
exposure,  in  diffused  light,  with  an  old  quarter-plate  French  lens  and 
full  aperture,  was  one  second.  The  common  wet  process,  tried  under 
the  same  circumstances,  required  nine  seconds.  We  repeated  this  ex¬ 
periment  four  times,  and  although  I  call  the  exposure  in  each  case  a 
second,  it  was  in  reality  what  most  photographers  would  call  instanta¬ 
neous.  The  negatives  were  full  of  beautiful  gradation,  and  came  up 
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to  full  printing  density  without  silver.  Of  course  my  friend  was  de¬ 
lighted,  and  would  hardly  credit  such  results.  He  says  the  process  will 
be  of  the  greatest  possible  use  to  him  as  a  professional  photographer. 

We  next  tried  the  taking  of  direct  transparent  positives  in  the  camera 
by  the  treatment  with  nitric  acid.  They  all  turned  out  beautifully. 

In  one  case,  having  taken  a  view  in  this  way,  loaded  with  detail  in  every 
part,  even  in  the  deepest  shadows,  of  an  arbor  vitce,  we  took  the  same 
view  immediately  afterwards  by  the  common  wet  process,  giving  the 
same  exposure.  The  result  was  a  faint  indication  only  of  the  sky  and 
high  lights. 

Lastly :  we  put  one  of  these  direct  transparent  positives  into  my  en¬ 
larging  camera,  and  made  a  negative  from  it  enlarged  twice  linear. 

It  gave  a  good  result,  full  of  beautiful  gradation,  and  required  no  in¬ 
tensifying.  This  enlarged  negative  was  taken  by  the  common  wet 
process,  and  I  merely  allude  to  the  experiment  as  proving  this  fact, 
which  to  my  friend  was  full  of  practical  interest,  viz.,  that  the  direct 
positive  transparency  will  yield  a  dense  negative  without  requiring  to 
be  itself  intensified — the  yellowish  colour  of  the  bromide  of  silver  being 
sufficiently  non-actinic.  This  was  new  to  me,  and  seems  to  be  a  fact 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  process. 

Unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  these  direct  positive  transparencies  are 
better  for  enlarging  purposes  than  any  kind  of  printed  transparency 
whatever.  But  all  this  requires  to  be  worked  out,  and  that  M.  Mdvius 
is  far  more  competent  to  do  than  I  am.  At  any  rate,  he  has  left  me  full 
of  hopes,  and  in  great  delight  at  what  we  have  done  togethei’. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  M.  Davanne,  in  which,  amongst 
other  things,  he  expresses  a  strong  wish  to  see  some  really  good 
specimens  printed  from  collodio-bromide  plates,  which  he  will  be  happy 
to  exhibit  at  a  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society.  Will  any 
of  my  readers  respond  to  this  invitation,  for  the  French  mind  is  still 
incredulous  on  the  subject  of  emulsions  ?  He  gives  me  his  present 
address  at  Nice,  viz.,  Villa  mon  Plaisir,  Carabal,  Nice:  and  his  usual 
address  at  Paris,  where  he  will  be  in  a  few  days,  viz.,  No.  32,  Eue 
Neuve  des  Petits  Champs. 

He  is  greatly  interested  in  the  bromide  process  with  the  bath,  and 
we  are  to  try  comparative  experiments,  and  report  results  by  letter  and 
exchange  of  specimens.  Nothing  can  be  more  entirely  to  my  taste 
than  this.  I  have  already  sent  him  some  prints  from  moist  plates  for 
exhibition  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France, 
of  which  he  is  Vice-President.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Redon,  December  6,  1873. 

THE  MEDAL  AWARDS  AT  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  an  advocate  of  the  medal  system,  as  an  award 
imparts  a  recognition  of  merit  for  which  we  all  struggle.  I  fear  that 
unless  the  London  Photographic  Society  alters  its  arrangements  for 
future  awards  it  will  degenerate  into  what  it  has  just  emerged  from. 

The  impression  entertained  by  many  (more  particularly  in  the 
country)  of  the  cliqueism  existing  in  the  Council  had  better  be  removed 
by  appointing  men  residing  in  the  country  who  have  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  by  good  and  difficult  work — for  instance,  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen  ; 
Tunny,  of  Edinburgh  ;  Beattie,  of  Clifton  ;  Earl,  of  Worcester,  and  a 
host  of  others.  Then  counti’y  photographers  would  not  hesitate  to  send 
up  their  productions. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Society  showed  his  utter  incapacity  as  a  juror  by 
his  remarks  when  presenting  the  medal  to  Mr.  Hedges,  in  disparaging 
my  work  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  while  exalting  his.  No  one  but  an 
inexperienced  amateur  would  have  uttered  such  nonsense  as  the  com¬ 
parison  of  photographing  a  fat  bullock  with  a  restless  wild  animal.  If 
Air.  Glaisher  had  perused  the  paper  I  read  before  the  South  London 
Photographic  Society  he  would  have  found  that  with  one  animal,  the 
polar  bear,  I.  spent  the  greater  part  of  two  days,  exposing  over  forty 
plates— equal  to  eighty  exposures — before  I  succeeded  in  getting  a 
satisfactory  picture. 

Difficulties  in  producing  work  ought  to  influence  the  mind  of  jurors  ; 
hence  the  importance  of  practical  men.  Look  at  Wilson’s  Highland 
views,  and  England’s  Swiss  scenery  !  How  incomparable  the  manipu¬ 
lation  ! — equal  to  work  done  at  home  with  every  possible  appliance  for 
comfort !  I  regard  the  uncalled-for  remarks  of  the  Chairman  as  an 
insult,  which  has  induced  me  to  withdraw  from  the  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Frederick  York. 

87,  Lancaster  Road,  Notting  Hill,  W., 

December  6,  1873. 

[To  prevent  misconception  we  think  it  right  to  say  that  Mr. 
York,  not  having  exhibited  any  of  his  admirable  series  of  pictures 
taken  at  the  Zoological  Society’s  Gardens,  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  . 
not  a  competitor.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  there  may  be  some  \ 


misunderstanding,  and  that  the  Chairman  in  referring  to  a  certain 
zoological  series  had  really  not  in  view  Mr.  York’s  pictures  at  all, 
but  those  of  another  photographer,  whose  pictures  we  recollect  Mr. 
Glaisher  speaking  of  as  having  been  presented  to  him.  This  wus 
several  years  ago. — Eds.] 


A  “  PERIPATETIC  PHOTOGRAPHER”  IN  NUD1  BUS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  duly  peruse  the  Notes  of  the  “  Peripatetic  Photo¬ 
grapher” — always  with  interest,  sometimes  with  edification,  sometimes 
with  amusement,  and  for  once,  I  must  add,  with  amazement. 

It  seems  it  was  mentioned,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  that,  during  experiments  in  large  direct  heads,  Dr. 
Nicol  had  sat  steady  for  ten  minutes.  The  peripatetic  gentleman,  who 
lets  nothing  escape  him,  has  actually  picked  this  up  in  his  travels,  and 
held  it  forth  to  the  world,  under  the  patronage  of  a  huge  point  of  admi¬ 
ration — so  (!).  Whether  this  is  a  sign  of  his  wonder,  doubt,  or  down¬ 
right  unbelief,  it  were  hard  to  say.  Probably — considering  the  conclu¬ 
sion  at  which  he  arrives,  which  will  be  presently  noticed— the  whole 
three  are  struggling  in  his  breast  for  supremacy.  Of  course  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  “  Peripatetic,”  who  is  accustomed  to  range  the 
photographic  world  in  seven-league  boots,  not  being  able  to  conceive  the 
possibility  of  a  human  being  sitting  still.  But  why  should  he  go  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  for  a  word,  and  treat  us  with  “mammoth  heads?” 
The  most  complete  specimen  of  the  mammoth  I  have  seen  is  in  the 
museum  at  St.  Petersburg  ;  and  really  I  cannot  trace  any  resemblance 
between  Dr.  Nicol  and  it.  Can  our  friend  by  using  that  word  mean 
“large?”  If  so,  1  trust  he  will  allow  us  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
mammoth  wit. 

My  suspicion  that  our  friend’s  peripatetic  bosom  is  torn  with  conflicting 
feelings,  so  that  even  his  head  has  become  bamboozled,  is  founded  on 
his- concluding  remark.  He  says,  “who,  after  this,  will  be  so  rash  as 
to  say  this  is  not  an  age  of  progress !” 

Think  of  that!  Waiving  aside  all  wonders  of  astronomy,  chemistry, 
and  the  like,  we  now  know  that  the  age  is  progi’essing  by  the  fact  that 
a  man  is  able  to  sit  still !  I  admit  that  the  sarcasm  is  sublime  as  a 
Jovean  thunderbolt;  but  it  betrays  that  our  friend  has  yet  one  thing  to 
learn.  I  beseech  him  to  procure  a  chair,  and  put  himself  in  practice,  as 
soon  as  possible;  and,  in  the  meantime,  he  may  take  my  word  for  it 
that  the  human  species — unless  he  himself  be  an  exception,  which  I 
begin  to  fear — have  been  constructed  with  an  apparatus  specially 
adapted  for  filling  a  seat. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Scotticus. 

Edinburgh,  December  8,  1873. 

[Having  submitted  tlie  above  letter  of  “  Scotticus”  to  the  “  Peri¬ 
patetic  Photographer,”  he  asks  us  to  append  the  following: — “In 
using  the  word  ‘  mammoth  ’  as  a  synonym  for  ‘  large  ’  I  did  so  under 
what  now  appears  to  have  been  the  mistaken  supposition  that  none 
of  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  would  be 
likely  to  misconstrue  my  meaning.  ‘  Scotticus,’  by  his  letter,  shows 
that  there  are  strangely-mistaken  notions  abroad  about  the  acute¬ 
ness  and  intelligence  of  his  countrymen ;  but  I  shall  not  apply  the 
proverb,  ‘ex  uno  disce  omncs'  to  this  individual  case.  As  regards 
the  ten-minutes  exposure  requisite  to  obtain  the  large  head,  was  I 
not  justified  in  asking  who,  after  this,  would  assert  that  this  was  an 
age  of  retrogression  ?  I  had  heard  several  years  ago  of  Mr.  Ross,  of 
Edinburgh,  having  photographed  a  girl  while  in  the  air  in  the  act  of 
jumping ,  and  I  had  seen  a  sharp  photograph  thus  produced;  and, 
certainly,  it  will  be  conceded  that,  as  respects  time  and  exposure 
then  and  note,  there  is  not  -only  no  retrogression,  but  amazing 
advance — an  advance  from  a  fractional  part  of  a  second  to  ten 
minutes  !  ” — Eds.] 

— ♦ — 

GRADUATED  BACKGROUNDS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — After  for  about  eleven  months  wailing  out  bis  sad 
story  of  wrong  and  perfidy  to  all  who  would  listen  to  it,  your  corres¬ 
pondent,  Mr.  Faulkner,  has  taken  courage  and  given  it  wider  publicity 
by  publishing  it  in  your  Journal.  I  am  glad  he  has  done  this  as  it 
affords  me  the  opportunity  of  disabusing  the  minds  of  those  to  whom 
he  had  privately  communicated  his  own  version  of  the  story. 

By  chance,  when  I  was  in  London  in  December  last,  I  called  upon 
an  old  friend,  who  turned  out  also  to  be  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Faulkner’s.  He  asked  if  I  intended  going  in  for  Mr.  Faulkner’s  back¬ 
ground  process,  and  I  replied  that  I  had  no  intention  of  doing  so.  My 
friend  thought  I  should,  saying  he  believed  there  might  be  something 
good  in  it,  and,  if  not,  he  (Mr.  Faulkner)  would  not  be  the  worse  of 
the  two  guineas. 

Two  days  afterwards  I  called  upon  Mr.  Faulkner,  and  at  once  stated 
to  him  the  object  of  my  visit,  viz.,  to  see  his  background  effects,  and 
also  to  see  his  mode  of  lighting  in  the  studio.  This  he  declined,  as  he 
could  not  say  his  studio  was  in  the  best  condition  at  that  time.  He 
turned,  however,  and  directed  my  attention  to  what  he  called  a 
specimen  of  the  effects  he  could  get  by  his  method.  This  was  to  a 
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stretcher  about  forty  inches  by  thirty  inches,  covered  with  canvas  or 
similar  material,  on  which  was  something  like  a  sunset  effect,  in  no  way 
indicating  to  my  mind  any  very  great  advantages  over  the  ordinary 
mode  of  producing  backgrounds  in  distemper. 

The  only  question  I  put  to  him  about  his  method  was — “  Is  it  appli¬ 
cable  to  impervious  surfaces,  such  as  prepared  artist’s  canvas?”  He 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  adding  that  it  was  also  applicable  to  room- 
wall  decoration. 

I  then  agreed  to  become  one  of  his  subscribers.  The  principal  agree¬ 
ment  was  then  produced  ;  but,  before  handing  it  to  me,  he  took  his 
pen,  passed  it  through  the  £100  penalty  clause,  saying — “Others  have 
objected  to  it;  indeed  it  has  been  introduced  by  my  agent  against  my 
will.”  I  never  offered  the  slightest  objection  to  anything  in  the  deed 
of  agreement  on  or  before  he  made  the  alterations.  I  would  have  had 
no  more  objection  to  £500  or  any  other  sum,  as  I  was  convinced  I  was 
dealing  with  an  honourable  man. 

The  agreement  having  been  signed,  the  conversation  then  turned 
upon  the  backgrounds  introduced  by  photographers  into  their  pictures, 
Mr.  Faulkner  strongly  condemning  the  want  of  harmony  and  grada¬ 
tion  in  the  work  of  our  best  photographic  artists.  He  said,  “fjfLook  at 
this,”  holding  up  an  engraving  of  a  picture  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
‘  ‘  What  composition  !  what  light  and  shade  !  The  figure  is  standing 
right  out !  Take  one  of  Mr.  Blanchard’s  pictures.  They  comprise  fine 
photography — but  they  are  built  into  stone  and  lime  walls  ;  there  are 
no  light  and  shade,  and  consequently  no  air!”  I  told  him  I  differed 
with  him  very  considerably  in  both  the  instances  he  adduced.  The 
background  in  Sir  Joshua’s  picture  was  very  poor.  Blanchard  gained 
relief  in  light  and  shade  by  the  arrangement  of  his  screens,  although  it 
was  a  one-shaded  background. 

It  was  at  this  time  I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Faulkner  that  I  had,  at  a  cost 
of  £25—- not  £14,  as  he  states — panelled  and  carved  one  of  the  ends  of  my 
studio,  but  unfortunately  the  carving  and  mouldings  were  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  bold,  so  that  a  good  deal  of  the  finer  work  was  lost  ;  but  fine 
effective  light  and  shade  was  obtained  by  shutting  off  judiciously,  when 
required  to  give  relief  to  the  sitter. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  our  conversation  Mr.  Faulkner  never  men¬ 
tioned  one  word  about  what  his  method  consisted  in.  I  left  him  with 
the  conviction  that  his  method  must  be  much  better  than  mine,  as  it 
was  applicable  to  surfaces,  to  which  my  plan  was  not. 

It  was  more  by  accident  than  anything  else  that  my  method  of 
graduated  backgrounds  was  published.  Calling  the  following  day  upon 
a  gentleman,  who  takes  a  great  interest  in  all  that  appertains  to  our 
art,  Mr.  Faulkner’s  backgrounds  came  under  review.  I  told  my  friend 
I  had  been  do<vn  at  Kensington,  and  had  seen  one  or  two  effects  pro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Faulkner  ;  and  remarked  that,  if  Mr.  Faulkner  had  not 
assured  me  the  method  was  applicable  to  impervious  surfaces,  I  should 
have  thought  they  were  produced  by  a  method  I  had  made  out  some 
years  before.  I  gave  my  friend  a  full  description  of  all  the  details  of 
my  plan,  upon  which  he  insisted  that  I  should  write  them  out  and  read 
them  at  the  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  to  be 
held  next  evening. 

Having  to  leave  London  next  morning,  I  entrusted  my  paper  to  a 
friend,  to  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  to  read. 

This  is  an  unvarnished  statement  of  all  that  passed  up  to  this  time 
between  Mr.  Faulkner  and  myself.  About  the  21st  of  January  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  printed  circular  to  the  following  effect 

i“46,  Kensington  Gardens  square,  Westbourne  grove,  January  14,  1873. 

“  Graduated  Backgrounds. 

“  Dear  Sir,— I  write  to  inform  you  that  it  is  my  intention  to  forward  my 
instructions  and  materials  to  you  on  or  before  the  6th  day  of  February  next. 
Will  you,  therefore,  oblige  me  by  forwarding  my  fee  of  £2  2s.,  and  2s.  for  a  box 
to  contain  the  materials. 

“  The  instructions  will  be  forwarded  in  the  order  in  which  my  fee  is  paid. 

“Notwithstanding  the  number  of  background  processes  which  have  been 
published,  nothing  at  all  like  mine,  or  in  any  respect  equal  to  it,  has  yet 
appeared.  In  the  interest  of  my  subscribers  I  have  provisionally  patented  my 
process.— -I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly,  “  Robt.  Faulkner.” 

The  afternoon’s  post  conveyed  my  cheque  for  the  amount  of  £2  4s.  to 
Mr.  Faulkner.  I  received  an  acknowledgment  dated  “22nd  January” 
as  follows  : — “I  have  received  your  cheque,  and  will  send  a  stamped 
receipt  with  the  materials  and  then  he  added  that  his  attention  had 
been  drawn  to  a  process  for  producing  graduated  backgrounds  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  by  a  Mr.  G.  J.  Tunny. 
He  added  : —  “I  venture  to  believe  that  you  are  the  Mr.  Tunny  referred 
to,  because  I  remember  telling  you  that  my  plans  consisted  in  fixing 
dry  colours  by  water  applied  at  the  back  of  the  cloth.”  And  at  the 
end  of  his  letter  he  says  : — “  I  shall  feel  much  obliged  for  a  few  lines  on 
the  subject.”  I  answered  as  follows  : — -“Until  I  received  your  note  of 
yesterday  I  was  perfectly  unaware  that  dry  colour  was  used  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  your  backgrounds,  so  that  there  must  be  a  mistake  in  think¬ 
ing  you  had  mentioned  that  fact  to  me.” 

On  the  21st  March  I  had  another  letter,  but  no  word  of  stamped 
receipt,  instructions,  or  materials,  although  Mr.  Faulkner  was  bound 
by  the  agreement  to  do  so  by  the  6th  of  February.  Up  to  this  hour  all 
are  awanting — money,  materials,  and  instructions. 

You  and  your  readers  will  now  see  for  what  purpose  Mr.  Faulkner 
was  so  careful  in  running  his  pen  through  the  £100  penalty  clause. 
His  letter  of  21st  March  was  to  this  purpose  : — 


“  Dear  Sir, — I  have  often  intended  writing  to  you  on  the  subject  of  your 
paper,  on  Graduated  Backgrounds ,  communicated  to  the  South  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  which  was  published  only  ten  days  after  you  had  called  on 
me.  Immediately  after  its  publication  I  was  written  to  by  several  of  my  sub¬ 
scribers  asking  whether  or  not  your  plan  was  my  plan.  I  therefore  wrote 
as  follows : — 

'  Mr.  Tunny  called  on  me  on  the  10th  of  December,  and  I  talked  very  freely  to  him 
on  the  subject  of  my  method  of  producing  graduated  effects,  and  most  certainly  he 
has  published  just  as  much  of  my  method  as  I  entrusted  him  with  ;  but  as  this  is 
only  a  part,  I  can  with  confidence  assure  you  my  plan  is  mnch  better  than  the  one 
suggested,  which  would  not  produce  a  perfect  result.  The  fact  of  Mr.  Tunny  being 
one  of  my  subscribers  (he  put  his  name  on  my  list  the  10th  of  December)  proves  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  it.’ 

“  Wishing  to  act  openly,  and  with  perfect  candour,  I  send  you  the  exact 
words  used ;  and  I  will  only  add  that  some  of  my  subscribers  withdrew  their 
names,  others  neglected  all  communication  on  the  subject,  and  that  I  have 
only  had  one  application  since  the  publication  of  your  paper.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  think  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  ask  you  to  sign  an  agreement 
in  its  integrity.  On  receipt  of  this  I  will  forward  a  box  of  materials  and 
instructions.” 

The  following  was  my  reply  to  the  above  : — 

“  22nd  March,  1873. 

“Dear  Sir, — I  herewith  return  your  memorandum  of  agreement  unfilled 
up.  I  shall  now  be  glad  if  you  will  return  the  two  pounds  four  shillings 
which  I  remitted  to  you  on  the  20th  January,  as  I  have  no  wish  to  have  any 
transactions  with  one  who  could  so  entirely  ignore  the  courtesies  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  the  principles  of  fair  dealing.” 

Instead  of  returning  the  money  I  received,  under  date  “  March 
26th,”  the  following  : — 

“  Str,— I  had  no  intention  of  offending  you,  but  wished  to  inform  you  of 
what  had  been  said  to  me  on  the  subject  ofjyour  paper  on  graduated  backgrounds, 
and  my  reply.  Had  you  confined  yourself  to  asking  me  to  return  the  £2  4s, 
I  should  have  gladly  sent  you  a  cheque  to  end  this  disagreeable  affair.  Instead 
of  this  you  have  accused  me  of  acting  unfairly,  &c.,  &c.,  and  I,  therefore,  decline 
to  return  the  money.  Give  me  an  opportunity  of  publicly  stating  the  facts  of 
the  case  and  I  will  return  the  money  you  sent  me.” 

To  the  above  I  paid  no  attention.  However,  I  have  written  to  Mr. 
Faulkner  several  times,  requesting  him  to  return  the  money,  threaten  - 
ening,  if  he  did  not  do  so,  I  would  place  it  in  my  agent’s  hands,  and  send 
his  unstamped  receipt  to  the  Inland  Revenue  Office. 

You  will  be  tired  by  this  incessant  squabbling  amongst  professional 
photographers.  It  is  with  great  reluctance  I  have  occupied  your  space, 
but  a  sense  of  justice  has  compelled  me  to  answer  Mr.  Faulkner’s  base 
and  garbled  statement  by  a  succinct  narrative  of  the  whole  facts. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  J.  G.  Tunny. 

Edinburgh,  December  8,  1873. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Fortunately  I  accompanied  my  husband  on  the  day  he 
called  on  Mr.  Faulkner  at  Kensington  Gardens-square.  I  heard  every 
word  that  passed  between  Mr.  Tunny  and  Mr.  Faulkner,  and  I 
solemnly  declare  there  can  be  nothing  further  from  the  truth  than  that 
he  communicated  to  Mr.  Tunny  his  method  or  materials  for  producing 
graduated  backgrounds.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  fact  than  to 
say  Mr.  Tunny  requested  the  penalty  clause  to  be  struck  out.  It  was 
Mr.  Faulkner’s  own  suggestion,  and  with  his  own  hand  he  cancelled  all 
the  words  and  figures  you  saw  done  in  the  original,  and  initialed  there,  as 
you  would  observe. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Margaret  Wilson  Tunny. 

11,  Salisbury -place,  Newington,  Edinburgh, 

December  6,  1873. 


The  Truthfulness  of  a  Lady's  Portrait. — At  the  Birkenhead 
County  Court,  on  Tuesday  last,  the  9  th  instant,  before  Mr.  J.  W.  Harden, 
judge,  an  action  was  brought  by  Mr.  J.  Kirk,  photographer,  of  5, 
Hairbourne-terrace,  New  Brighton,  against  Thomas  Evans,  hosier,  also 
of  New  Brighton,  to  recover  the  sum  of  £4  10s.  for  work  done.  Mr. 
Hannen  appeared  for  the  plaintiff  and  Mr.  Moore  for  the  defendan. 
The  plaintiff  proved  that  in  October  last  the  defendant  employed  him 
to  take  photographs  of  himself  and  wife  and  to  paint  portraits  from 
them.  The  portraits  were  completed  and  sent  to  the  defendant,  who 
approved  of  his  own,  but  Mrs.  Evans  found  fault  with  her’s,  and  the 
defendant  refused  to  pay  more  than  £9  10s.  on  account,  and  this  he  had 
done.  The  ground  of  complaint  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Evans’s  portrait 
arose  in  this  way.  Mrs.  Evans  wears  spectacles,  and  insisted,  in  spite 
of  the  plaintiff’s  advice  to  the  contrary,  upon  the  photograph  being 
taken  with  them,  the  price  agreed  upon  for  the  two  portraits  being 
£14.  The  defence  was  that  the  portrait  was  defective  as  a  likeness, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  defendant  was  not  liable.  Mrs.  Evans  produced 
herself  without  a  bonnet,  and  with  her  glasses,  in  order  that  a  judgment 
might  be  formed  of  the  truthfulness  or  otherwise  of  the  likeness.  Mr. 
Kealing,  artist,  Avlio  was  called  for  the  plaintiff,  stated  that  Mrs.  Evans’s 
complaint  of  the  portrait  in  his  presence  was  in  these  words — “  How 
ugly  it  looks!  Can’t  you  make  me  better  looking?”  On  the  part  of 
the  defence,  Mr.  Jones,  another  ai'tist,  was  called,  and  he  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  work  was  a  poor  painting  and  a  poor  likeness.  Mr. 
Hannen  argued  that  if  the  plaintiff  used  his  best  skill,  and  produced  as 
good  a  portrait  as  he  was  capable  of,  he  was  entitled  to  recover.  His 
Honour,  expressing  his  own  opinion  that  the  lady  was  better  looking 
than  the  portrait,  gave  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  but  without  costs. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements  ;  but  in  no  case 
do  we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the 
small  cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is 
devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person 
proposing  the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publica¬ 
tion,  if  a  nom  de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will 
not  appear. 

A  Solomon’s  magnesium  lamp  (new),  will  be  exchanged  for  a  pair  of  carte 
lenses,  large  aperture.— Address,  0.  Hatch,  Huddersfield. 

A  No.  2  .Ross’s  portrait  lens  and  a  powerful  screw  press  complete,  for 
cameo  cartes ,  will  be  exchanged  for  an  aplanatic  doublet  for  10  X  8  pictures. 
—Address,  P.  H.  D.  B.,  Watling  Works,  Stony  Stratford. 


answers  to  correspondents. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

*  *  We  regret  that  we  are  compelled  to  leave  over  several  articles  this  week, 

amon°-  others,  Reviews  of  Pumphrey’s  Lantern  Headings ,  Marcy’s  Sciopticon 

Manual ,  Mr.  Ferguson’s  Lake  Scenes ,  and  others.  These  in  our  next. 

p  g  p) _ Speaking  from  a  reflecting  point  of  view,  there  is  no  fabric  so  black 

as  black  velvet. 

j  j  a. _ We  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  particulars,  and  if  found  likely 

to  be  useful  we  will  publish  them. 

g_  V,_By  registration  you  prevent  anyone  from  copying  your  picture,  but  not 
from  taking  a  view  from  the  same  spot. 

B.  (Peckham).-—  Friction  by  the  hand  with  moistened  putty  powder  will  effect 
the  removal  of  the  oxidised  stains  on  the  lens. 

Scotus  (Aberdeen).— If  the  collodion  is  to  be  kept  for  more  than  a  year  see 
that  you  use  cadmium  salts  in  its  preparation. 

•yy,  W.—The  patent  was  allowed  to  lapse;  hence  there  exists  no  objection  to 
your  commencing  the  manufacture  of  the  apparatus. 

Boz.— While  we  quite  admit  the  desirableness  of  having  a  photographic  direc¬ 
tory,  we  must  respectfully  decline  to  devote  any  portion  of  the  Almanac  to 
that  purpose. 

T.  Gulliver— Thanks.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  a  print  obtained  from 
a  gelatine  bromide  negative,  but  shall  endeavour  to  obtain  one  and  send  it  for 
your  inspection. 

J.  S.  Lindon.— Prout’s  panoramic  camera  made  a  panorama  by  a  series  of 
pictures  in  plane  perspective.  Johnson’s  camera  takes  the  picture  in  pure 
panoramic  perspective. 

Curiosus.— To  include  an  angle  of  85°  on  an  eight-inch  plate,  or,  in  other 
words,  on  a  base  line  of  eight  inches,  the  focus  of  the  lens  will  require  to  be 
about  four  and  a-quarter  inches. 

C.  A.  Ferneley.' — There  is  no  chance  of  our  being  able  to  produce  a  carbon 
lantern  slide  till  after  the  commencement  of  the  new  year.  You  will  find 
the  double  transfer  printing  process  very  enticing. 

B.  Scott.— Hydrometer  silver  meters  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  use  in  the 
determination  of  the  strength  of  a  printing  bath,  it  beiDg  necessary,  of  course, 
that  no  other  salt  than  the  nitrate  of  silver  be  dissolved  in  it. 

F.  J.  O’B. — The  stains  on  the  corners  of  the  plates  are  caused  by  dirty  corners 
in  the  inner  frame  of  the  dark  slide.  Clean  them  out  thoroughly  by  scrub¬ 
bing  them  with  a  stiff  brush,  and  then  apply  a  thick  coating  of  lac  varnish. 

H.  (Liverpool). — The  “moribund”  company  referred  to  is  not  the  firm  of 
Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird  and  Co.,  who,  so  far  from  being  moribund,  appears  to  be 
enjoying  most  active  life.  It  was  the  Autotype  Company  that  was  men¬ 
tioned. 

S.  A.— We  have  carefully  avoided  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  matter,  and 
wo  shall  not  now  initiate  what  we  regard  as  a  bad  custom.  Matters  con¬ 
nected  with  either  politics  or  theology  cannot  be  allowed  to  be  discussed  in 
these  pages. 

D.  J.  A.— The  centre  lens  of  the  triplet  about  which  you  inquire  must  be 
made  of  flint ;  the  two  exterior  lenses  are  of  crown.  By  having  the  concave 
lens  thus  encased  it  is  possible  to  make  use  of  a  glass  much  denser  than  it 
would  be  expedient  to  employ  if  its  surfaces  were  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere. 

J.  B.  R. — Make  a  very  strong  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  apply  it  to 
the  portions  of  the  cloth  that  have  been  stained  by  the  nitric  acid ;  or  try  a 
little  ammonia.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  tried  for  removing  the 
stains  from  the  paper. 

S.  R. — Let  the  shade  be  open  to  the  north,  and  have,  in  addition,  a  moveable 
opaque  screen  which  can  be  placed  at  either  one  side  or  the  other.  A  paste¬ 
board  projection  in  front  of  the  camera  will  prevent  the  sun’s  rays  from 
having  access  to  the  lens. 

Young  Ebor. — It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  give  you  a  formula  by  which 
you  could  produce  tones  like  those  of  the  carte  you  enclose.  A  skilful 
printer  could  obtain  them  by  the  use  of  any  toning  bath.  It  is  not  so  much 
in  the  formula  as  in  the  manner  of  using  it. 

A  Poor  Artist. — Commence  with  a  quarter-plate  portrait  lens,  and  let  it 
havo  a  long  focus.  This  will  answer  for  cartes ,  and  will  even  do  for  taking 
a  vignette  or  bust,  cabinet  size.  You  are  quite  safe  in  selecting  a  lens  of 
any  of  tho  makers  named.  Do  not  purchase  a  trashy  one  at  a  low  price,  as 
you  will  eventually  regret  it.  Some  good  lenses,  second  hand,  are  frequently 
to  be  met  with  at  a  low  price. 


Americanos. — You  have  not  used  the  drying-box  properly.  It  is  essentially 
requisite  that  the  chloride  of  calcium  bo  made  thoroughly  dry.  Remove  it 
from  the  drying-box,  put  it  on  a  clean  shovel,  and  then  expose  it  to  such  a 
degree  of  heat  as  will  ensure  its  being  made  quite  dry. 

Brightonian  — If  oxide  of  silver  be  added  to  the  silver  bath  it  will  leave  it  in 
a  slightly  alkaline  condition.  To  bring  it  again  to  a  state  of  neutrality  dilute 
half  a  drachm  of  nitric  acid  with  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  add  of  this, 
drop  by  drop,  until  the  test  paper  indicates  a  state  of  perfect  neutrality.  Each 
drop  of  this  liquid  represents  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  drop  of  the  acid. 

A.  J.  C. — The  milkiness  arises  from  chloride  of  sodium  conveyed  by  tho  6aline 
aqueous  spray.  Unless  there  is  a  large  deposit  of  silver  the  rain  water  will 
answer  quite  well  for  making  a  solution.  By  filtering  out  the  precipitate  a 
trace  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  left  in  the  water ;  but  this,  bo  far  from  being  hurtful 
to  a  negative  silver  bath,  is  often  deliberately  added,  and  in  much  larger  pro¬ 
portions  than  in  your  case. 

Young  Astronomer. — Since  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  choice  of 
telescopes  we  advise  you  to  use  for  your  photo-lunar  experiments  tho  one 
which  has  a  silvered  glass  mirror  in  preference  to  that  with  the  metallic 
speculum.  The  former  reflects  more  light  than  the  latter.  We  should  prefer 
a  refracting  telescope  to  either ;  but  unless  you  were  to  bestow  some  time  in 
ascertaining  the  difference  between  the  visual  and  chemical  focus  it  would  be 
unwise  for  you  at  present  to  use  it.  Telescopic  object-glaBses  are  always 
over-corrected. 

M’Glashon  and  Gill. — There  are  several  methods  by  which  a  surface  block 
of  the  kind  described  can  be  produced.  Among  these  is  the  following : — Coat 
a  plate  of  glass  with  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash,  and,  when  dry,  expose 
it  under  the  negative.  After  removal  from  the  pressure- frame  immerse  the 
plate  in  cold  water  for  a  short  time,  and  then  blot  off  by  means  of  a  soft 
sponge  or  pad  of  bibulous  paper.  The  whites  will  now  appear  in  deep  relief, 
after  which  a  cast  is  taken  either  by  electrotyping  or  in  stereotype  metal, 
using,  in  the  latter  case,  an  intermediate  cast  obtained  in  plaster  of  Paris. 
George  Barclay. — AVe  imagine  that  there  is  very  little  the  matter  with 
your  home-made  nitrate  of  silver.  Until  you  acquire  experience  in  ths 
crystallising  of  salts  we  advise  you  to  use  it  without  subjecting  it  to  that 
operation.  Proceed  in  the  following  way : — Take  a  little  of  the  acid  silver 
solution  that  you  have  made,  and  add  to  it  enough  of  a  solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  to  precipitate  all  the  silver.  Now  wash  this  carbonate  of  silver  three 
or  four  times,  and  then  add  it  to  the  stock  solutiou  of  nitrate.  The  acid 
present  will  attack  the  carbonate  of  silver  and  dissolve  it.  Enough  of  the 
carbonate  must  be  added  to  neutralise  all  the  acid.  If  the  presence  of  nitrate 
of  soda  do  not  prove  objectionable  you  may  add  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  solu¬ 
tion  direct  to  the  bath,  taking  care  to  add  no  more  than  is  requisite  to  neu¬ 
tralise  the  acid.  . 

Editorial  Communicatious  should  be  addressed  to  ’*  THE  EDITORS”— Adver¬ 
tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  “  THE  PUBLISHER  at  the  Offices,  3,  York 
street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Dec.  17  . 

Bristol  and  Clifton  Amateur  . . 

Philosophical  Institution,  Clifton 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Weeks  ending  December  10,  1873. 
Observations  taken  at  406.  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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IMPORTANT  SIMPLIFICATION  OF  THE  GELATINO- 
BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

Soon  after  the  second  introduction  of  the  gelatiijo-bromide  process 
by  Mr.  Burgess  it  was  found  that  the  preparation — unlike  collodion, 
which  would  keep  for  an  indefinite  period — rapidly  spoiled  from  the 
putrefaction  which  inevitably  set  in  shortly  after  it  was  prepared. 
Gelatine  while  in  solution  decomposes  with  fearful  rapidity, 
especially  in  hot  weather,  unless  it  be  largely  dosed  with  carbolic 
acid,  creosote,  or  some  other  antiseptic,  and  these  additions  do  not 
conduce  to  excellence  of  result.  Collodion,  on  the  contrary,  keeps 
well — probably  not  for  an  indefinite  period,  but  for  months  at  least, 
and  in  many  cases  for  years. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  those  who  are  about  to  prepare  plates  in 
large  numbers  to  preface  this  act  by  weighing  their  silver  and 
bromide,  measuring  their  collodion  or  gelatine,  mixing  the  whole, 
and  waiting  till  they  ripen  and  prove  themselves  to  be  in  good 
order  by  the  test  of  their  application  to  one  or  more  plates.  This  is 
all  well  enough  for  those  who  “  go  in  ”  for  operating  on  a  very  large 
scale,  but  it  sadly  interferes  with  the  comfortable  working  of  the 
process  by  those  whose  opportunities  for  working  requirements  are 
curtailed. 

A  patent  has  recently  been  obtained  for  a  method  of  preparing 
or,  more  correctly,  of  bringing  before  the  public  gelatino-bromide 
in  a  form  that  must  necessarily  commend  itself  to  every  person.  The 
invention — if  we  may  so  designate  it— is  based  upon  the  fact  that, 
although  gelatine  decomposes  rapidly  while  it  is  in  solution,  it  keeps 
for  an  indefinite  period  in  a  state  of  desiccation.  The  way  in 
which  the  invention  is  intended  to  be  carried  out  is  something  like 
the  following : — 

A  large  quantity  of  gelatine  emulsion  is  made,  and,  when  on  trial 
it  is  found  to  be  all  right  as  respects  its  working,  the  whole  mass  is 
then  desiccated.  This  may  be  done  by  pouring  it  upon  slabs  of 
metal  or  glass,  -  allowing  these  to  become  dry  by  a  rapid  heat, 
then  stripping  off  the  films  thus  formed,  and  either  crush  them  into 
fragments,  grind  them  into  coarse  powder,  or  cut  them  into  small 
slips.  These  fragments,  powders,  or  slips  are  then  put  up  into 
carefully-sealed  packets,  each  packet  being  made  of  opaque  paper 
absolutely  impervious  to  the  action  of  light,  and  containing  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  gelatine,  which  has  only  to  be  dissolved  in 
a  definite  quantity  of  water  to  give  at  once  an  emulsion  quite 
ready  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  plates  without  any 
further  procedure.  The  silver  is  already  mixed  up  with  the 
gelatine  in  its  proper  proportion,  leaving  nothing  to  be  added  but 
water.  Each  packet  might  contain  gelatino-bromide  sufficient  to 
emulsify  one  ounce,  four  ounces,  or  a  pint  of  water,  and  the 
addition  of  the  contents  of  a  packet  to  this  quantity  of  water  would 
at  once  give  a  solution  which  experience  had  proved  to  be  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

If  this  project  be  carried  out  by  the  patentee,  Mr.  Kennet,  then 
the  preparation  of  dry  plates  will  be  simplified  to  a  very  great 
extent ;  a  sealed  packet  of  sensitive  pulverised  gelatine  would 
really  comprise  all  the  chemicals  required,  and  the  dissolving  of  it 
in  water  all  the  operation  that  would  be  necessary.  This  is  so  far 


from  being  a  mere  dreamy  speculation  that  already,  we  understand) 
steps  are  being  taken  to  bring  it  to  a  commercial  issue. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that,  in  order  to  its  being  also  a  com¬ 
mercial  success,  it  will  be  requisite  to  supply  it  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  at  a  price  not  greater  than  that  at  which  he  could  prepare 
it  for  himself,  while  its  quality  will  have  to  be  of  the  highest 
excellence. 


A  SUB-BROMIDE  OF  SILVER  IN  AN  EMULSION. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman,  upon  which  we 
shall  offer  a  few  comments  in  this  place.  Our  correspondent  says : — 

“I  have  on  several  occasions  had  good  reason  to  suspect  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  sub-bromide  of  silver,  the  excess  of  nitrate  employed  having 
been  entirely  absorbed.  I  have  not  been  able  to  reproduce  it  at  will,  or 
ascertain  the  conditions  for  its  formation  in  an  emulsion.” 

This  would  be  a  most  interesting  and  important  fact  if  it  could  be 
placed  beyond  all  doubt ;  and  though  we  do  not  venture  to  assert 
that  no  bromide  of  silver  is  produced  in  the  way  Mr.  Stillman  men¬ 
tions,  it  is  well  to  point  out  one  at  least  of  the  consequences  that 
must  follow. 

We  presume  that  when  Mr.  Stillman  speaks  of  a  sub-bromide  of 
silver  he  means  a  body  having  some  such  formula  as  the  following : — 

Ag2  Br. ; 

or  perhaps  even  a  stiU  lower. .bromide  of  the  formula — 

Ag3  Br. 

If  we  take  the  first  body  as  the  compound  to  which  Mr.  Stillman 
appears  to  specially  refer,  we  can  only  conceive  its  production  from 
a  neutral  bromide  and  nitrate  of  silver  by  a  reaction  in  which  nitric 
acid  is  inevitably  produced.  Now,  the  detection  and  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  acid  so  liberated  would  be  very  easy,  hence  we  may 
suggest  to  Mr.  Stillman  to  test  for  the  acid ;  for  undoubtedly  if  he 
find  that  any  is  obtained  he  will  have  gone  at  least  so  far  as 
to  show  that  a  sub-bromide  may  be  produced  under  the  conditions  he 
mentions.  If  acid  be  not  liberated  the  disappearance  of  the  excess 
of  nitrate  may  be  easily  accounted  for  without  resorting  to  the 
expedient  of  supposing  the  formation  of  a  body  whose  existence  is, 
to  say  the  very  least,  unproven. 

We  can  easily  conceive  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  partiaUy 
enveloped  in  precipitated  bromide  of  silver,  and  thus  so  sealed  up  as 
to  be  removed,  practically,  from  the  action  of  the  solvent.  No  doubt 
in  time,  and  by  constant  shaking,  the  nitrate  might  be  liberated,  and 
the  liquid  then  give  evidence  of  its  presence.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  such  an  explanation  is  unsatisfactory  and  incomplete  ; 
hence  we  would  incline  to  the  view  that  the  nitrate  actually  enters 
into  combination  with  the  bromide  of  silver,  and  forms  a  double  salt, 
which  has  no  tendency  to  break  up  under  the  action  of  so  feeble  a 
solvent  for  nitrate  of  silver  as  the  alcohol  and  ether  mixture  employed 
in  an  emulsion. 


NOTES  ON  PHOTOCOLLOTYPE  PRINTING.— II. 

[A  communication  to  the  London  Photographic  Society.] 

In  continuation  of  my  former  paper  on  this  subject,  read  before  the 
Society  in  June  last,  I  have  to  communicate  some  additional  notes 
regarding  the  process  which  may  be  of  interest. 
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Use  of  Citric  Acid  as  a  Clearing  Agent.— Ia  my  former  paper  I 
cave  a  list  of  substances  that  seemed  to  have  a  clearing  action  on 
Shotocollotype  films.  As  citric  acid  appeared  to  be  in  some  respects 
the  most  likely  to  give  good  results  I  have  tried  it  on  several  occa¬ 
sions,  and  found  it  most  efficient  for  clearing  up  a  dirty  plate  and 
putting  it  into  good  printing  condition  without  doing  any  injury  to 
the  surface  of  the  film.  It  seems  to  possess  in  itself  the  useful 
properties  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  nitric  acid  in  freeing  the  sur¬ 
face  from  greasy  scum,  and,  at  the  same  time,  making  the  lines  take 
the  ink  well.  I  have  not  yet  settled  the  best  strength  of  the  acid,  but 
have  generally  used  it  at  about  twenty  per  cent.  The  accompanying 
specimens  will  give  an  idea  of  its  effect.  At  present  it  has  only  been 
tried  for  line-work,  in  which  the  absolute  cleanness  of  the  ground  is 
essential  to  satisfactory  results ;  but  it  would  probably  also  be  found 
of  service  in  printing  half-tone  subjects. 

In  some  cases  it  is  possible  that  lemon  juice  might  be  substituted 
for  the  more  expensive  citric  acid ;  but  I  have  not  yet  taied  it. 

' Transferring  the  Negative  on  to  the  Sensitive  Printing  Plate. — In 
copying  maps  or  other  fine-line  subjects,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
good  results  unless  the  negative  and  the  surface  of  the  printing  plate 
are  in  absolutely  perfect  contact;  and,  although  sufficiently  good 
contact  may  sometimes  be  obtained  by  merely  placing  the  two  plates 
together  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  is  by  no  means  a  certainty  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  slight  inequalities  on  the 
surface  of  the  printing  film  or  the  negative.  After  many  failures 
from  this  cause,  especially  with  transferred  negatives,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  transfer 
the  negative  on  to  the  printing  plate,  so  that  it  might  be  in  the  most 
perfecT contact  with  it  during  the  exposure  to  light,  and  afterwards 
be  removed  without  damage  and  be  fit  for  use  again.  After  several 
trials,  in  which  the  only  difficulty  experienced  was  in  the  removal  of 
the  thin  collodion  films  after  exposure,  the  following  method  was 
found  to  give  satisfactory  results  : — 

The  negative  is  prepared  for  transferring  by  coating  with  india- 
rubber  solution  and  transfer  collodion  in  the  usual  way.  The  sensi¬ 
tised  and  dried  gelatine  surface  of  the  printing  plate  is  covered  with 
an  extremely  thin  coating  of  wax  dissolved  in  turpentine  or  benzole, 
applied  in  the  same  manner  as  in  waxing  glass  plates  from  which 
a  gelatine  film  is  to  be  stripped.  The  plate  is  then  placed  in  a  dish 
containing  sufficient  strong  spirit  of  wine  to  cover  it.  The  thin 
negative  film,  having  been  removed  from  its  glass  support,  is  laid 
down  upon  the  gelatine  surface  in  its  proper  position ;  the  plate  is 
then  removed  from  the  spirit,  and  the  collodion  film,  having  been 
pressed  into  close  contact  with  the  gelatine  by  means  of  the  squeegee, 
is  covered  with  a  few  thicknesses  of  blotting-paper  under  a  thick 
glass  plate  and  allowed  to  dry.  When  dry  any  stopping  out  that 
may  be  necessary  can  easily  be  done  on  the  negative,  and  the  plate 
is  ready  for  exposure.  The  collodion  tissue  may  be  removed  imme¬ 
diately  after  exposure  to  light  or  after  sunning.  If  the  gelatine  sur¬ 
face  be  well  coated  with  wax,  and  the  negative  tissue  tolerably  tough, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  removing  the  film,  which  may  then  be  laid 
aside  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper  for  further  use.  Should  the 
film  tear  or  be  difficult  to  remove  it  should  be  dissolved  off  at  once 
with  ether  or  other  solvent ;  otherwise,  if  left  to  soak  in  water,  there 
will  be  a  con  tinuating  action  of  light  in  the  parts  protected  by  the 
film,  so  that  they  will  print  darker  than  the  other  parts  of  the  plate 
and  spoil  the  impressions. 

Before  the  printing  film3  are  put  to  soak  the  wax  should  be 
removed  with  a  little  turpentine. 

Negative  films  strengthened  with  a  coating  of  gelatine  may  also 
be  transferred  in  the  same  manner;  and,  in  an  experiment  tried 
with  such  a  tissue,  it  was  found  that  there  was  no  difficult}'  in 
removing  it  from  the  plate  even  without  the  preliminary  coating 
of  wax. 

The  object  of  effecting  the  transfer  in  a  bath  of  spirit  of  wine  is 
that  neither  the  gelatine  nor  the  bichromate  of  potash  is  dissolved 
by  it.  The  spirit  may  be  used  over  and  over  again. 

The  same  method  may  be  applied  very  advantageously  in  pro¬ 
cesses  of  photolithography  and  photo-engraving  where  it  is  desired 
to  secure  the  utmost  possible  sharpness  in  printing  from  reversed 
negatives  direct  upon  the  stone  or  metal  plate,  which  is  generally  a 
matr.or  of  some  difficulty  when  using  glass  negatives. 

The  only  objections  to  the  method  are  the  slight  extra  trouble 
and  expense  and  the  risk  of  destroying  the  negative;  but  in  cases 
w’here  a  negative  can  bo  replaced  if  destroyed  these  defects  are  of 
little  moment  compared  to  the  advantages  gained  by  being  able  to 
secure  successful  results  with  comparative  certainty. 

Continuating  Action  of  Light. — In  the  course  of  the  above  experi¬ 
ments  I  obtained  more  than  once  an  unexpected  confirmation  of 
Captain  Abney's  observations  on  the  coutinuatiug  action  of  light. 


The  negative  film  having  tom  whilst  being  removed  after  exposure, 
fragments  of  it  were  left  on  various  parts  of  the  plate.  It  did  nut 
occur  to  me  at  first  to  use  a  solvent,  and  the  plate  was  left  to  soak, 
so  that  the  gelatine  might  be  softened  and  the  pieces  of  film  removed. 
This  was  done  with  some  difficulty  after  a  soaking  of  several  hours* 
duration;  and,  after  a  further  washing  to  remove  all  the  remaining 
bichromate,  an  impression  of  the  plate  was  pulled,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  parts  protected  by  the  film  from  the  action  of  the 
water  printed  up  quite  dark,  and  though  the  plate  was  afterwards 
dried,  and  the  whole  gelatine  surface  evenly  and  equally  soaked 
again,  the  dark  stains  still  remained,  showing  that  they  must  have 
been  due  to  a  decomposing  action  set  up  by  light,  and  continuing 
after  the  plate  had  been  removed  from  the  pressure-frame. 

Action  of  Cyanide  of  Potassium  Followed  by  Citric  Acid. — The 
stains  just  mentioned  were  entirely  removed  from  one  of  the  plates 
by  means  of  cyanide  of  potassium  ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  detail 
had  suffered  also,  and  could  not  be  printed  up.  The  citric  acid  solu¬ 
tion  was  then  applied,  and  on  pulling  another  impression  the  lost 
details  reappeared  in  all  their  proper  force ;  but  there  were  no  traces 
of  the  stain.  This  affords  a  good  exemplification  of  the  action  of 
these  agents,  and  their  value  in  printing  from  dirty  plates. 

Alteration  in  Formula. — I  have  lately  been  trying  a  modification 
in  the  formula  of  the  tanno-gelatine  composition  used  for  the  print¬ 
ing  plates,  and  it  now  stands  as  follows : — 

Gelatine  .  30  parts. 

Albumen .  30  ,, 

Tannin .  1  part. 

Water . ‘. .  240  parts. 

The  addition  of  albumen  seems  to  be  advantageous  in  rendering 
the  film  tough,  and  making  it  more  adherent  to  the  glass. 

The  new  composition  seems  to  give  better  results  for  half-tone 
subjects  than  my  first  formula,  while  it  is  equally  good  for  line-work. 

J.  Waterhouse,  Captain, 
Assistant  Surveyor-Central  of  India. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLOURING. 

The  art  of  colouring  is  now  universally  employed  in  connection 
with  photography,  and  with  its  aid  the  beauty  of  the  plain  picture 
is  enhanced  and  perfected  and  brought  into  a  closer  relation  to 
nature.  The  more  generally  it  is  introduced  and  blended  with  the 
productions  of  the  camera  the  greater  will  be  the  benefit  to  the 
community  at  large,  and  to  photographers  especially. 

Many  of  the  largest  houses  depend  on  it  as  one  of  their  chief 
sources  of  income,  and  the  only  one  from  which  they  derive  a  clear 
and  unbroken  profit.  Now  that  the  subject  of  enlargements 
has  been  brought  so  prominently  before  the  notice  of  the  public, 
and  we  are  entering  on  a  new  era  in  the  progress  of  photography,  it 
would  be  well  for  all  classes  if  it  were  developed  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 

Formerly  there  was  some  risk  incurred  in  accepting  commissions 
for  finished  enlargements,  as  the  plain  productions  under  the  old 
system  were,  in  most  cases,  so  much  inferior  to  the  small  original 
picture  that  a  perfectly  satisfactory  result  could  not  be  guaranteed. 
But  now  that  those  methods  are  superseded  by  Edwards’s  and  the 
carbon  processes,  and  we  get  reproductions  fully  equal,  and  in  not  a 
few  cases  superior,  to  the  original  carte,  all  risk  of  a  loss  of  likeness 
or  quality  is  for  ever  removed,  aud  photographers  generally  may 
solicit  and  accept  commissions  in  the  fullest  confidence  that  the  finish¬ 
ing  will  be  successful,  aud  bring  them  both  reputation  and  profit 
and  a  certain  increase  to  their  business ;  for  there  is  no  person  of 
intelligence  in  the  land  who  does  not  feel  and  own  the  advantage 
derived  from  colour  in  a  portrait,  if  only  the  work  be  in  harmony 
with  the  subject. 

Now  the  art  of  colouring  with  success  depends  as  much  on  the 
kind  of  feeling  with  which  it  is  executed  as  does  the  perfect  render¬ 
ing  of  a  set  piece  of  music.  We  ail  know  how  differently  the  same 
composition  may  be  rendered  by  players  who  are  alike  funda¬ 
mentally  grounded  in  the  rules  of  the  art ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
monotonous  and  uninteresting  than  a  purely  mechanical  perfor¬ 
mance  without  taste  and  expression.  In  the  same  sense  colour  may 
be  applied  to  a  portrait  in  accordance  with  all  the  established  rules, 
and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  light  and  shade,  harmony, 
aud  manipulation,  and  yet  in  so  cold  and  spiritless  a  manner  that 
the  great  charms  of  exx>ression  and  feeling  are  wanting,  and  the 
work  consequently  lacks  interest. 

The  hand  and  brush  must  be  inspired  with  positive  love  for  the 
task,  aud  in  the  selection  of  tints  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken 
to  employ  only  those  colours  which  will  ensure  the  greatest  amount 
of  brilliancy  in  the  flesh  and  the  preservation  of  all  those  delicate 
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gradations  of  tone  which  are  the  essential  qualities  of  a  good 
photographer.  Too  much  value  cannot  be  attached  to  the  use  of 
transparent  tints  in  certain  portions  of  the  picture,  from  the  first 
brush  of  colour  to  the  very  darkest  parts  of  the  shadows ;  then 
every  delicacy  which  exists  in  the  original  can  be  carefully  and 
lovingly  retained  and  blended  into  the  work,  securing  endless  variety 
with  perfect  gradation,  and  a  luminous  quality  to  be  obtained  by  no 
other  method.  Henry  S.  Perkins. 


ENLARGEMENTS  versus  LARGE  DIRECT  PICTURES. 

[A  communication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.] 

The  discussion  which  followed  the  few  remarks  I  made  on  this 
subject  at  the  technical  meeting  will,  I  am  sure,  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  introducing  it  again  on  an  occasion  when  the  discussion  can 
be  proceeded  with  without  putting  other  things  equally  important  on 
one  side. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  great  demand  for  large  photographs,  and 
photographers  have  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  making  their  large 
pictures  direct  or  of  enlarging— the  question  being  whether  it  is 
better  to  pay  a  long  price  for  a  large  lens  or  to  “  go  in  ”  for  one  of  the 
enlarging  processes. 

Taking  the  side  of  the  large  direct  pictures,  we  may  say  there  is 
the  advantage  of  getting  our  large  negative  at  once  without  the 
trouble  of  enlarging;  but,  when  we  have  said  that,  I  think  we  have 
summed  up  all  the  advantages  of  having  a  large  lens,  and  making 
our  large  picture  direct.  When  we  look  at  the  disadvantages,  I 
think  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  it  be  possible  to  get 
enlargements  equal  to  direct  pictures  of  the  same  size,  it  is  better 
by  far  to  enlarge. 

In  the  first  place,  a  good  lens  to  take  pictures  (say)  20  X  10  is 
very  expensive,  and  the  demand  for  large  pictures  must  be  very 
great  to  make  money  spent  in  that  way  a  good  investment.  Next 
comes  the  question  of  exposure ;  and,  with  all  due  deference  to  Mr. 
Neilson  (who  read  a  paper  upon  the  subject  before  the  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Society),  1  must  say  I  think  this  the  most  important 
disadvantage.  To  all  my  inquiries  on  this  subject  I  have  received  the 
same  answer  from  all  those  who  exhibited  large  direct  pictures  at  the 
late  exhibition— that  the  exposures  were  from  one  to  five  minutes — 
except  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  who  says  that  some  of  his  large  pictures 
were  obtained  with  only  thirty-five  seconds’  exposure;  but  then  he 
tells  us  he  has  a  method  of  developing  before  exposure,  which  must 
account  for  his  exceptional  rapidity.  Mr.  Neilson  speaks  of  from 
five  to  ten  minutes.  When  I  read  this  I  was  reminded  of  a  joke  of 
a  friend— of  course  it  is  only  a  joke.  He  is  doomed  to  work  in  the 
worst  light  I  ever  saw,  and  one  dark  day  last  month  I  asked  him  how 
he  managed  with  his  sitters  in  such  weather.  He  answered  that, 
after  posing  and  exposing,  he  went  out  of  the  studio,  and  left  the 
sitter  while  he  (the  photographer)  did  any  little  thing  that  was 
wanted — -say  a  little  smoking,  or  anything  that  would  take  him 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  he  ivas  quite  sure  lie  could  not  over¬ 
expose.  Joking  apart,  I  do  not  know  in  what  position  Mr.  Neilson’s 
volunteer  is  taken,  but  I  feel  convinced  he  could  not  have  stood  at 
ease  all  that  time.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  should  have  been 
the  mistake  as  to  the  time  of  sending  in,  for  the  pictures  would  have 
been  most  interesting,  if  only  as  studies  of  men  who  could  sit  still 
ten  minutes. 

But  the  greatest  disadvantage  is  the  amount  of  distortion  shown 
in  these  large  direct  pictures — less  marked  in  the  half-lengths  than 
in  the  life-size  heads ;  this  it  is  that  has  called  forth  the  adverse 
criticism  of  the  outside  press.  The  exaggeration  was  so  marked, 
even  in  the  best  of  those  exhibited,  that  the  condemnation  has  been 
universal ;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  prizes  for  the  best 
portrait  and  the  best  picture  were  given  to  comparatively  small 
productions. 

Now,  on  the  side  of  enlargements  we  have  a  long  array  of  advan¬ 
tages.  That  a  good  small  negative  will  yield  an  enlargement  that 
will  compare  very  favourably  with  the  best  of  the  large  direct  heads 
exhibited  was  abundantly  proved  by  those  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird  and  Co.,  by  the  autotype  process,  and  by  Mr. 
J.  Edwards ;  but,  as  Mr.  Neilson  in  his  paper  objects  that  all 
enlarging  processes  are  more  or  less  altered  by  the  brush,  I  will 
confine  myself  to  those  of  Messrs.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird  and  Co.,  to 
which  that  objection  does  not  apply. 

That  they  were  undoubtedly  the  best  enlargements  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  is  proved  by  the  Society  awarding  them  its  medal,  and  with  that 
award  I  think  no  one  will  quarrel.  There  was  a  softness  and  delicacy 
which  was  entirely  wanting  in  the  large  direct  pictures,  the  one  thing 
in  these  that  the  critics  condemned  most  being  the  heavy  black 
shadows  in  the  flesh. 


To  photographers  dealing  constantly  in  black  and  white — or 
rather,  I  should  say,  in  light  and  shade — this  exaggeration  of 
shadow  does  not  show  itself  so  forcibly  as  to  artists  or  art-critics,  who, 
studying  the  human  face  for  colour  as  well  as  light  and  shade,  fail 
to  see  anything  there  that  would  be  accurately  represented  by  black. 
The  enlargements  of  Messrs.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird  and  Co.  were  free 
from  this  fault ;  although  possessed  of  every  gradation  necessary,  there 
was  no  decided  black  in  any  shadow  on  the  face.  Let  any  photo¬ 
grapher  study  the  human  face  in  any  light  he  pleases,  and  he  will 
find  that  the  deepest  shadow  on  the  flesh  is  not  so  dark  as  the  eye¬ 
brows,  except  in  persons  who  have  very  fair  hair  and  eyebrows  ;  yet, 
in  the  majority  of  photographs,  and  in  these  large  direct  heads  in 
particular,  the  deepest  shadows  of  the  flesh  were  as  dark  as  the 
shadows  of  the  drapery.  My  own  opinion  has  been,  for  some  time, 
that  photographers  are  aiming  at  too  much  gradation  in  their  flesh, 
getting  too  much  distance  between  their  highest  lights  and  their  deepest 
shadows. 

This  freedom  from  heavy  black  shadows  is,  I  think,  parily  due  (o 
the  method  of  enlarging  and  partly  to  the  process  of  printing;  but 
to  whatever  cause  it  may  be  due,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  of 
the  results — they  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  If,  then,  we  can  get 
enlargements  of  such  excellence,  I  think  it  must  be  conceded  that 
these  large  direct  pictures  are  a  mistake.  A  small  negative  can  be 
obtained  with  a  very  short  exposure,  and  portraits  of  children  can 
be  secured  which  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  obtain  upon  a 
large  plate  with  a  long  exposure.  And  last,  though  by  no  means 
least,  it  often  happens  that  large  pictures  are  wanted  from  small 
negatives  already  taken,  frequently  after  the  death  of  the  sitter  ;  in 
these  cases  we  can  only  meet  the  demand  by  enlarging.  The 
question  follows — Which  is  the  best  and  most  reliable  method? 
Opinions  on  this  point  are  very  much  divided  ;  but  I  think  it  is 
pretty  well  proved  that  the  old-fashioned  enlarged  negative  from  a 
transparency  has  produced  the  best  results,  solar  camera  prints  and 
collodion  transfers  being  nowhere  in  competition.  The  main  question 
to  be  decided  is  the  best  method  of  getting  the  transparency. 

We  all  know  how  Messrs.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird  and  Co.  obtain 
their  transparencies,  as  they  have,  with  their  usual  liberality,  freely 
published  their  method,  and,  in  addition,  will  supply  photographers 
with  a  special  issue  for  transparencies.  Almost  all  the  methods  I  have 
seen  or  heard  of  make  it  a  point  that  the  transparency  should  be 
made  in  contact  with  the  original  negative,  and  all  agree  that  the 
transparency  should  be  made  on  a  structureless  film.  Of  all  the 
processes  by  which  the  transparency  is  made  by  contact  I  think  I 
may  safely  say  that  the  autotype  process  is  the  only  one  which  can 
be  depended  upon  for  perfect  contact.  You  may  coat  a  perfectly  flat 
glass  with  your  film — gelatine,  albumen,  or  any  other — but  if  your 
negative  be  not  as  perfectly  flat  there  will  not  be  perfect  contact,  and 
there  will  be  great  risk  of  breakage.  With  the  flexible  carbon  tissue 
perfect  contact  is  ensured  on  the  most  uneven  plate.  I  may  bo 
asked — “  If}rou  think  so  highly  of  it  why  use  another  method  ?  And 
the  answer  is  simple : — If  I  could  always  get  perfect  negatives,  the 
enlarged  negatives  from  which  would  require  no  retouching.  I  would 
use  no  other  process;  but  perfect  negatives  are  the  exception,  not 
the  rule.  I  allude  to  negatives  that  are  perfect  for  enlarging  purposes  ; 
for  many  a  good  printing  negative  is  nearly  useless  for  the  purpose 
of  enlargement,  and  in  most  cases  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  do  upon  the  enlarged  negative.  Now.  although,  as  you  know,  I  am 
a  great  advocate  for  the  pencil,  when  properly  used.  I  am  not  so 
fond  of  it  that  I  care  to  do  more  than  I  possibly  can  help  ;  so  as  I 
can  save  time  and  get  good  results  from  ordinary  negatives  by  toe 
method  I  have  adopted,  I  will  conclude  this  paper  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it.  Understand,  I  do  not  claim  that  it  is  either  the  best 
or  newest  process  of  enlargement,  but  it  is  simple.  I  bring  some 
negative  transparencies  and  prints  in  order  that  you  may  judge  ot  its 
efficacy  for  yourselves. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  theory  of  enlarging  that  in  practice  I 
find  to  be  of  little  value ;  they  are  good  as  theories,  but  practical!  y 
they  can  be  set  aside.  The  great  element  of  success  in  all  things  is 
simplicity.  I  hold  that  a  man  is  most  likely  to  succeed  with 
materials  he  is  in  the  habit  of  using,  and  is  almost  sure  to  fail  with 
a  set  of  materials  he  has  never  used  before,  and  the  nature  of  which 
he,  perhaps,  does  not  understand.  This  is  why  I  recommend  collodion 
transparencies,  as  all  the  operations  are  familiar  to  photographers. 
Mr.  Edwards  says  collodion  transparencies  are  a  mistake,  but  does 
not  say  why.  It  cannot  be  because  collodion  is  not  structureless 
enough,  for  I  will  get  you  to  look  at  this  transparency  (a  twelve  by 
ten  from  a  carte  negative),  which  I  will  hand  round  with  it.  There 
is  no  structure  in  that,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
not  a  bad  result  of  a  mistake ;  but  I  will  give  you  the  details  in  their 
proper  order. 
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First,  as  to  the  apparatus :  this  rough  pencil  sketch  will  give  you 

a  better  idea  than  I  can  in  words.  .  .  . 

My  enlarging  camera  is  my  dark  room,  a  hole  being  cut  in  the 
shutter,  which  is  fitted  with  carriers  to  take  plates  of  the  usual  size 
up  to  twenty  by  sixteen.  Inside  the  room,  on  two  runners,  is  placed 
the  lens-holder,  which  is  so  arranged  that  the  lens  can  he  moved 
from  side  to  side  or  up  and  down.  From  the  window  to  the  lens- 
liolder  there  is  a  black  cloth  bag,  which  prevents  the  white  light  coming 
through  the  negative  from  penetrating  into  the  dark  room ;  behind 
that  comes  the  holder  for  the  plates  (it  can  be  of  any  size-— mine  is 
twenty-six  by  twenty,  with  carriers  for  plates  down  to  eight  and 
a-half  by  six  and  a-lialf).  I  had  a  focussing-screen  to  fit  in  the  same 
place,  but  have  now  done  away  with  that,  and  never  remove  the 
plate-holder,  putting  in  whatever  size  of  carrier  I  may  want.  I  take  a 
piece  of  ground  glass  the  size  of  the  plate  to  be  used,  and  place  it  in 
the  carriers,  where  the  sensitised  plate  will  rest,  and  locus  upon 
that ;  this  saves  much  time  in  removing  and  replacing  the  plate- 
holder  every  time  the  locus  is  wanted.  Two  long  springs,  top  and 
bottom,  keep  the  sensitised  plate  up  to  the  corners  of  the  carrier,  and 
also  serve  to  hold  a  pad  ot  red  blotting-paper  at  the  back  ol  the 
plate.  This  pad  s  'rves  a  double  purpose-being  kept  wet,  it  prevents 
the  plate  drying  too  quickly,  and  it  also  serves  the  purpose  of  a  non- 
actinic  backing,  preventing  the  blurring  of  the  outlines. 

My  bath  is  a  wood  tray  lined  with  brown  paper,  which  has  been 
soaked  with  shellac  varnish.  When  this  is  dry  I  varnish  again 
with  the  same.  It  is  quite  water-tight,  and  does  not  injure  the  bath 
solution.  The  developer  I  mix  in  two  bottles — No.  1  being  one 
ounce  of  iron  to  ten  ounces  of  water;  No.  2,  one  ounce  ol  acetic 
acid,  one  ounce  of  methylated  spirit,  and  ten  ounces  of  water.  For 
transparencies  I  use  two  parts  of  No.  1  to  three  parts  of  No.  2  ;  for 
negatives  equal  parts  of  each.  According  to  results  required,  I  make 
my  transparencies  either  half,  full  size,  or  larger  than  the  enlarged 
negative  wanted;  but,  as  a  rule,  for  ordinary  work  I  make  my 
enlargement  “  in  twice  ’’—that  is,  I  make  the  transparency  half  the 
size. 

Here  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  this  will,  no  doubt,  be  recog¬ 
nised  as  the  principle  of  one  of  the  so-called  secret  enlarging 
processes  which  has  been  sold  all  over  the  country.  To  free  myself 
form  the  charge  of  plagiarism  I  need  only  refer  you  to  the  number 
of  the  Photographic  News  for  September  17,  1872,  where,  in  an 
article  on  Enlarging,  I  described  this  process  in  all  its  details  two 
months  before  it  was  advertised  as  a  new  secret  process. 

From  experience  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  great  secret 
of  successful  enlarging  is  in  the  transparency.  No  matter  what 
process  you  use,  if  you  do  not  understand  the  class  of  transparency 
required  you  will  not  succeed  in  getting  good  results.  I  can  safely 
say  that  very  few  photographers  indeed  would  give  sufficient  exposure 
unless  they  had  seen  it  done,  and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  they  are  under-developed.  The  transparency  you  have  in 
your  hands  was  exposed  half-an-hour.  The  developer  for  trans¬ 
parencies,  you  will  notice,  I  use  weaker  as  to  iron  and  stronger  as 
to  acid  than  for  the  negatives.  The  image  should  come  up  slowly 
under  it,  and  show  itself  as  a  positive  by  reflected  light.  It  is  at 
this  stage  that  a  novice  would  be  tempted  to  wash  off  the  developer, 
but  it  must  be  kept  on  till  all  the  details  are  buried,  and  nothing  can 
be  seen  of  the  picture  upon  the  surface ;  then  hold  it  up  and  look 
through  it.  All  the  details  should  be  fully  out.  The  face  should 
have  deposit  all  over  it;  only  the  highest  lights  should  be  quite 
transparent.  Now  wash,  fix,  and  well  wash.  You  will  now  notice 
that,  while  full  of  the  most  delicate  gradations,  the  transparency  is 
deficient  in  depth  and  richness.  It  now  remains  to  tone  it.  This 
I  do  with  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury — lialf-an-ounce 
to  twenty  ounces  of  water.  This  must  be  poured  on  and  off  till  the 
blue  tone  changes  to  a  warmer  tint  in  the  shadows,  taking  care  that 
you  do  not  pour  the  solution  on  twice  in  the  same  place.  It  can 
be  now  dried,  and  varnished  with  Hubbard’s  varnish,  and  is  ready 
for  mending  with  the  pencil,  which  is  a  mistake,  according  to  Mr. 
Edwards.  Again  I  would  ask — Why?  Disguise  it  as  you  will,  there 
must  lie  some  amount  of  retouching  somewhere — either  on  the 
original  negative,  the  transparency,  or  the  enlarged  negative.  There 
are  some  few  negatives  one  gets  in  the  course  of  business  which, 
being  fully  exposed,  and  taken  from  people  with  good  complexions, 
or  children  whose  skin  is  free  from  freckles  or  colour  spots,  can  be 
enlarged  without  requiring  retouching  ;  but  the  majority  of  negatives 
c.n i not  hear  enlargement  without  some  aid  from  the  pencil.  Now, 
ivl'ifdi  is  best — to  work  with  the  pencil  upon  a  transparency  (the 
In ec,  we  will  say,  about  one  inch),  or  work  on  the  negative  of  four 
inches?  For  more  reasons  than  one  it  is,  in  my  experience,  best  to 
work  upon  the  transparency.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  easier  to  work 
up'in  the  transparency;  it  is  more  like  spoiting  a  print,  and  the 


effect  of  the  work  is  seen  at  every  touch.  It  is  really^surprising 
what  a  small  amount  of  work  is  required  on  a  fully-exposed  trans¬ 
parency.  I  condemn  over-working  upon  the  positive  quite  as  much 
as  upon  the  negative;  but  a  judicious  use  of  the  pencil  will  often 
enable  you  to  get  a  good  enlargement  from  an  indifferent  negative. 

Being  known  as  a  retoucher,  it  has  been  said  that  a  great  deal  of 
work  is  placed  upon  my  transparencies  and  negatives.  I  have 
brought  you  one  large  negative  20  X  10,  the  transparency  it  was 
enlarged  from,  and  the  original  carte  negative.  The  print  from  it  was 
exhibited  at  the  late  exhibition,  and  was  entirely  untouched ;  you 
will  see  there  is  no  retouching  whatever  upon  the  original  negative. 
The  transparency  is  simply  mended,  accidental  markings,  such  as 
freckles,  colour  spots,  &c.,  being  touched  out;  but  nothing  whatever 
that  could  be  called  working  up.  The  large  negative  you  will  see  is 
untouched,  except  that  the  stray  locks  of  hair  are  more  defined, 
pinholes  and  dust  spots  filled  up,  and  the  high  lights  throughout 
on  tracing  paper  at  the  back.  I  never  enlarge  from  a  retouched 
negative  if  I  can  help  it,  as  it  entails  much  more  work  upon  the  trans¬ 
parency.  You  must  understand  that  these  pictures  were  not^mado 
from  special  negatives  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition,  but  are  taken 
from  the  usual  run  of  work  from  ordinary  negatives  sent  in  the  usual 
course  of  business ;  and  as  they  are  examples  of  a  double  mistake  you 
must  be  lenient  in  your  judgment. 

Having  made  the  corrections  necessary  for  the  transparency  it  is 
placed  in  the  corner  of  the  window,  where  the  original  negative  was, 
and  an  enlarged  negative  taken  from  it  in  the  usual  way,  with  this 
difference — that,  while  for  the  transparency  from  the  small  negative  I 
use  the  smallest  stop  I  can  in  the  lens,  for  the  enlarged  negative  from 
the  transparency  I  use  the  largest  stop  I  can  consistent  with  good 
definition ;  a  full  exposure  and  short  development  will  give  the  best 
results.  I  will  conclude  by  rapidly  running  through  some  expe¬ 
dients  I  have  adopted  for  improving  the  results. 

In  elderly  people  the  lines  and  texture  of  the  face  are  far  too 
marked  in  the  enlarged  negative;  these  can  be  much  softened  and 
reduced  by  printing  through  tracing-paper.  Strain  the  tracing-paper 
over  the  face  of  the  negative,  so  interposing  a  thickness  of  tracing- 
paper  between  the  sensitised  paper  and  the  negative.  I  always 
strain  tracing-paper  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  negative,  as  it  serves 
to  soften  the  printing,  and  is  a  capital  medium  for  working  upon  with 
the  pencil  to  strengthen  the  high  lights.  I  can  also,  when  wanted, 
deepen  the  shadows  of  drapery,  and  I  make  a  varnish  of  Canada 
balsam  one  drachm,  benzole  one  ounce.  Dipping  a  brush  into  this,  I 
run  over  the  shades  I  want  to  deepen  upon  the  tracing-paper ;  the 
Canada  balsam  making  the  paper  more  transparent  in  those  parts 
the  light  acts  more  quickly,  and  a  greater  depth  of  shadow  upon  the 
print  is  the  result,  the  distance  the  paper  is  from  the  film  softening 
the  edges.  One  plan  I  have  adopted  appears  to  me  to  be  of  great 
value  for  improving  pictures  which  are  flat  from  over-exposure  or 
bad  lighting,  particularly  if  you  wish  your  print  to  appear  as  if  it 
were  worked  upon.  The  large  head  of  a  lady  was  done  in  this  way, 
and  the  result,  although  there  is  not  a  touch  upon  the  print,  is  such 
that  more  than  one  person  has  been  tempted  to  bet  that  it  was 
worked  upon,  and  have  only  been  convinced  by  a  liberal  use  of 
sponge  and  water. 

The  transparency  was  enlarged  from  a  carte-sized  negative  to 
10  X  8,  varnished  with  Hughes’s  matt  varnish,  to  which  I  had  added  a 
little  gum  elemi  (this  must  be  allowed  at  least  twelve  hours  to  dry) ; 
then  with  a  mixture  of  putty  powder  and  powdered  blacklead  I 
rubbed  all  over  the  face  till  I  had  what  appeared  to  be  an  even, 
delicate  tint  all  over.  I  then  cleared  out  the  highlights  with  a  piece 
of  bread  moulded  to  a  point  by  the  fingers,  and  put  it  into  the  en¬ 
larging  camera,  enlarging  from  the  10  X  8  to  20  X  16-  Then  I 
could  see  the  effect.  The  varnish  has  an  exceedingly  fine  grain, 
into  which  the  blacklead  had  penetrated— so  fine,  indeed,  that  to 
the  eye  the  lead  looked  like  a  flat,  even  tint,  but  when  enlarged  it 
showed  the  grain,  which  is  so  like  a  hand  stipple  that  it  has  deceived 
all  who  have  seen  it.  You  will  notice  that  the  effect  is  exactly 
reverse  to  the  result  of  retouching  upon  the  negative,  as  every 
apparent  touch  is  a  dark  one,  while  from  a  retouched  negative  the 
touch  made  upon  the  negative  prints  light.  I  have  used  this  very 
successfully  for  getting  an  improved  enlargement  from  an  indifferent 
negative.  For  instance:  an  8J  X  negative  was  wanted  for 
publication ;  the  original  negative  was  quarter-size,  taken  in  the  open 
air,  with  a  sheet  for  a  background.  I  made  a  15  X  12  transparency 
from  it,  coated  it  with  a  matt  varnish,  and  worked  with  the  lead  and 
putty  powder  as  above,  and  darkened  dress  and  background,  putting 
light  and  shade  where  there  had  been  blank  flatness  with  the  finger 
and  the  mixture  worked  a  la  Yanderweyde,  finishing  the  face  with 
the  point  of  the  pencil.  When  finished,  the  15  X  12  transparency 
was  put  into  the  camera,  and  a  reduced  negative  made  from  it.  I 
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have  been  told  that  this  is  not  legitimate,  and  that  it  is  better  to 
work  up  the  prints  from  enlarged  negatives  or  solar  enlargements ; 
but  if  you  get  a  negative  from  a  large  transparency  that  has  been 
finished,  every  print  from  that  negative  is  finished  without  further 
trouble. 

As  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  expedients  adopted,  that  is  far  too  vexed 
a  question  to  be  opened  here  ;  but  to  those  who  so  object  I  will  say 
that  photography  will  never  rise  above  its  position  among  the 
mechanical  arts  if  every  method  brought  forward  for  improving 
results  not  connected  with  lenses  or  chemicals  is  objected  to  as 
illegitimate,  for  by  so  doing  you  are  elevating  the  machine  above 
the  man.  George  Croughton. 


WET  COLLODION  PRINTS  TAKEN  IN  THE  PRINTING- 

FRAME. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  M. 
Andra  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  means  he  employed  for 
printing  from  negatives  on  moist  plates.  Of  course  it  was  imperative 
in  such  a  case  to  use  artificial  light,  the  rays  of  which  would  be 
sharp  and  well  concentrated;  for  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  wet  film 
and  the  negative  a  little  apart,  and  that  would  be  fatal  to  sharpness 
did  the  operator  employ  sunlight  or  ordinary  diffused  daylight. 

M.  Andra’s  plan  is  quite  simple.  He  places  the  negative  in  the 
printing-frame,  which  has  a  hinged  back.  Whether  the  negative  be 
varnished  or  unvarnished  is  immaterial  for  his  purpose,  although  it 
may  be  safer  for  the  negative  that  it  should  be  varnished.  A  piece 
of  paper  of  ordinary  thickness  is  then  cut  to  the  proper  size,  and  an 
aperture  made  a  little  less  than  the  plate  to  be  exposed.  Unsized 
paper  is  to  be  preferred.  This  is  laid  on  the  negative,  and  the 
collodionised  plate  put  upon  it,  after  draining  of  course,  and  after 
drying  the  back  well  with  “papier  Joseph,”  but  still  while  the  film 
is  quite  humid.  The  films  can  then  be  brought  surprisingly  near  to 
each  other  without  any  harm  resulting,  if  they  are  not  left  long 
together,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  condensation  of  vapour  on  the 
negative,  and  an  exposure  to  artificial  light  gives  absolute  sharpness. 
The  plate,  when  exposed,  can  be  developed  in  the  usual  manner. 

What  strikes  M.  Andra  most  in  using  this  simple  process  is  the 
extraordinary  sensitiveness  of  the  wet  collodion  film  to  artificial 
light.  He  has  operated  with  ten  or  a  dozen  collodions,  all  differently 
prepared,  old  or  new,  and  without  exception  he  has  got  results 
which,  to  say  the  least,  are  surprisingly  fine.  By  placing  his 
printing-frame  some  twenty  centimetres  from  a  jet  of  ordinary  gas 
he  got  over-exposed  pictures  if  he  gave  more  than  two  seconds’ 
exposure.  The  work  is,  therefore,  a  very  delicate  one.  True,  the 
source  of  light  may  be  removed  to  a  greater  distance,  but  it  is  better 
when  the  action  is  very  rapid  to  place  a  sheet  of  thin  white  paper 
between  it  and  the  negative.  The  exposure  is  then  lengthened  to 
from  eight  to  ten  seconds. 

M.  Andra  says,  indeed,  that  the  paper  may  be  affixed  to  the  back 
of  the  negative,  but  we  can  scarcely  go  along  with  his  experiences 
there;  for  if  the  glass  be  thin,  and  the  paper  anywise  grainy,  it 
will  inevitably  show  in  the  print.  It  is  not  possible  to  get  paper 
entirely  devoid  of  texture ;  and  we  should  say  that  from  an  inch  to 
half-an-inch  behind  the  negative— that  is,  nearer  the  flame  than  the 
negative— would  be  the  proper  distance.  By  the  light  of  an  ordinary 
candle  only,  without  a  screen,  prints  can  be  obtained  in  the  same 
time  as  with  gas  screened.  If  a  yellow  globe  be  put  over  the  candle 
light  the  exposure  is  lengthened  to  twenty-five  seconds.  One  of  the 
prints  which  M.  Andra  submitted  to  the  Society  was  further  taken 
in  his  dark  room  with  a  simple  exposure  at  the  orange  glass,  before 
which  he  usually  developes  his  pictures,  and  twenty  seconds  were 
amply  sufficient  to  give  an  image;  and  yet,  at  this  same  window,  he 
day  by  day  developes  his  ordinary  negatives,  and  obtains  them 
entirely  without  any  veiling. 

This  is  a  phenomenon  which  it  seems  difficult  to  account  for;  but  it 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  when  once  the  film  has  been  attacked 
by  the  developer  it  is  less  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  yellow  rays 
from  the  window.  If  this  be  so,  it  still  must  be  the  case  that  extreme 
precaution  should  be  shown  in  working  by  a  window  having  a  strong 
yellow  light.  We  have  seen  studios  whose  dark-room  windows  faced 
the  south  ;  and  we  have  also  seen  photographers  working  out  of  doors 
with  their  dark  boxes,  displaying  the  familiar  glass  pane  in  the 
same  quarter,  working  and  panting  away  in  a  blazing  sun.  No  light- 
transmitting  coloured  medium  usable  at  all  in  ordinary  diffused  da3’'- 
light  could  possibly  yield  good  results  in  positions  like  that.  Photo¬ 
graphers  have  got  the  persuasion  that  a  good  ruby  or  orange  glass 
will  stand  anything,  and  may  be  worked  before  with  impunity  any¬ 
where.  It  is  not  the  case ;  and  in  proof  that  it  is  not  so  we  may  state 
that  we  remember  a  window — which  unfortunately  faced  south-west, 


and  caught,  therefore,  the  terrible  blaze  of  the  afternoon  sun — in  which 
double  glass  was  used,  and  that  glass  painted  yellow  besides,  and,  after 
all,  the  fogging  could  not  be  kept  away.  A  yellow  blind  had  to  be 
superadded,  which,  when  drawn,  made  the  room  so  dark  in  ordinary 
light  that  it  was  not  possible  to  see  in  it. 

Especially,  as  M.  Andra  points  out,  an  example  of  the  kind  he  gives 
makes  it  highly  important  that  plates  should  be  kept  as  nearly  as 
possible  utterly  in  the  dark  until  development  begins,  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  the  ordinary  yellow  light  before  which  sensitive  plates  are  some¬ 
times  held  up  for  half-a-minute  to  drip  is  anything  but  a  help 
towards  clean  pictures. 


NOTES  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS. 

[A  communication  to  the  London  Photographic  Society.] 

I  have  to  express  to  you  my  thanks  for  the  honour  you  have  done 
me  in  asking  me  to  read  a  paper  On  Photography  in  the  Arctic 
Regions  before  you,  and  my  regret  that  such  opportunities  as  I  en¬ 
joyed  of  studying  the  effects  of  the  light,  temperature,  and  the  rare¬ 
faction  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  ordinary  photographic  processes 
should  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  such  a  novice  in  the  art  as  myself, 
and  therefore  to  one  little  likely  to  derive  therefrom  much  information 
of  practical  value. 

As,  however,  so  little  has  hitherto  been  done  in  the  way  of  Arctic 
photography,  I  trust  that  photographers  may  be  able  to,  at  any  rate, 
deduce  some  conclusions  of  interest  from  my  experiences.  The  only 
existing  Arctic  photographs  that  I  know  of,  besides  Mr.  Leigh 
Smith’s,  have  been  taken  by  Americans,  Austrians,  and  Swedes. 
Those  taken  by  the  Americans  are  most  interesting,  and  form  a  large 
series  illustrating  an  expedition  to  Baffin’s  Bay  in  18G9,  undertaken 
by  the  artist,  William  Bradford,  solely  for  art  purposes.  Mr.  Brad¬ 
ford  was  accompanied  by  two  professional  photographers  of  Boston, 
U.S.,  and  their  complete  and  valuable  series  has  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished.  Of  the  Austrian  photographs  I  know  nothing,  but  conclude 
they  were  taken  in  Lieut.  Weyprecht’s  expedition  of  1871.  Those 
forming  the  Swedish  collection  were  taken  in  1872-3,  and  are  on 
plates  about  6X8  inches.  I  have  seen  the  negatives,  and  shortly 
expect  some  prints. 

All  the  photographs  that  I  have  seen  are  marked  more  or  less  by 
the  same  characteristic  defects — a  want  of  density  and  dark  mettled 
stains,  as  if  produced  by  an  uneven  mixture  of  the  constituents  of 
the  developing  solution,  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  allude 
again.  As  regards  our  own  collection,  I  should  like  to  say,  before 
describing  our  photographic  difficulties,  labours,  and  results,  that 
photography  was  with  us  merely  an  experiment,  and,  anxious  as  we 
were  for  its  success,  it  was  always  of  secondary  importance  to  our 
main  object — exploration  to  the  north.  We  therefore  only  found  our¬ 
selves  in  bays  and  fiords  when  driven  in  by  gales  or  ice,  or  for  sur¬ 
veying  and  shooting  purposes,  and  the  opportunities  of  photographing 
the  striking  features  had  then  to  be  seized  without  much  reference  to 
the  artistic  considerations  of  the  best  light  and  time  of  day  for  taking 
each  particular  subject,  or  the  best  position  from  which  to  take  it. 

Owing  to  my  being  detained  in  Ireland  until  within  a  few7  days  of 
starting,  four  or  five  days’  practical  instruction  was  unfortunate^’  my 
total  stock  of  experience. 

Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  whose  guest  I  was  to  be,  left  all  arrangements 
as  regarded  photography  in  my  hands.  He  had  already  a  small 
travelling  camera  and  apparatus  for  dry  plates  7X9  inches ;  and 
Mr.  Thomas,  at  a  very  short  notice,  supplied  us  with  a  complete 
apparatus  for  wet- plate  photography  with  plates  10  X  8  inches,  with 
the  exception  of  a  tent,  as  we  expected  to  “  knock  up  an  operating- 
room  on  board.  Only  arriving  at  Dundee  twenty-four  hours  before 
the  ship  sailed  I  had  no  time  for  further  preparations,  and  on  the 
10th  of  May  we  sailed  for  the  north. 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  June,  on  finding  the  north-eastern 
trend  of  the  ice  along  which  we  were  cruising  in  search  of  an  open¬ 
ing  leading  us  towards  Spitzbergen,  that  wTe  began  to  think  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  It  was  a  matter  of  some  time  and  thought  to  unpack  and 
stow  in  a  small  ship’s  cabin,  already  crowded  with  the  instrum  nts 
and  apparatus  pertaining  to  other  pursuits,  the  fragile  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  a  photographic  apparatus,  especialty  as  we  were  experiencing 
very  rough  weather;  it  was,  however,  successfully  done,  and  I  may 
add  that  during  the  W'liole  voyage  we  never  had  a  smash,  except 
from  such  accidents  as  might  happen  on  shore.  I  may  here  describe 
our  operating-room.  It  was  a  mere  cupboard,  in  which  you  could 
barely  stand  upright,  four  to  five  feet  long,  and  a  little  over  three 
feet  in  width,  lighted  in  one  corner  by  a  small  round  port,  protected 
outside  by  iron  bars,  as  is  necessary  in  all  ships  intended  for  ice- 
work,  so  that  the  quantity  of  light  was  a  minimum ;  and  many  of  the 
defects  noticeable  in  our  negatives  are.  I  think,  due  to  our  having  to 
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develope  them  in  almost  total  darkness.  A  candle,  when  placed  at  a 
convenient  height,  either  burnt  the  ceiling  or,  from  the  proximity  gf 
the  tin  guard  above  it,  caused  a  lot  of  smoke  apparently  deleterious 
to  the  photographs;  it  was,  moreover,  unavoidably  in  the  way,  and, 
owing  to  the  impracticability  of  getting  its  light  in  the  right  place, 
its  use  was  abandoned.  A  movable  wooden  frame  was  fixed  in  front 
of  the  port  whenever  the  room  was  required  for  photographic  pur¬ 
poses,  and  this  was  covered  with  only  a  single  thickness  of  yellow 
tammy,  as  with  two  thicknesses,  or  even  a  single  one  of  orange- 
coloured  paper,  one  could  see  nothing.  We  also  experienced  much 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  manipulation  from  the  want  of  a  sink,  tap, 
and  cistern;  and  a  basin  and  small  jug,  which  had  to  be  placed  on 
the  floor  and  lifted  when  required,  decidedly  increased  the  difficulties 
of  handling  plates  10  X  8  inches,  and  of  the  prompt  application  of 
water  so  often  necessary.  We  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  conden¬ 
sation  of  moisture,  which  took  place  readily  in  so  confined  a  space, 
and  which  gave  rise  to  streakiness  and  other  defects  in  the  plates. 
A  deck-house,  if  it  could  be  warmed,  would  undoubtedly  be  a  good 
arrangement;  but,  from  the  difficulty  of  warming  it,  I  do  not  think 
a  tent  would  prove  of  much  use. 

On  tlie  *8th  of  June  we  reached  King’s  Bay,  Spitzbergen,  lat. 
79°  N.,  long.  12°  E. ;  and  the  jagged  peaks  of  the  mountains,  with 
here  and  there  dark  patches  of  hard  slate  or  quartzite  showing 
through  their  snowy  covering,  the  immense  glaciers,  like  frozen 
rivers,  winding  down  the  gullies  and  ravines  between  them,  all  lying 
bathed  in  the  sunlight  of  an  Arctic  summer  night,  promised  a  fair 
field  for  the  camera.  The  next  day  was  spent  in  futile  attempts  at 
photography  ;  and  perhaps  an  account  of  them  may  be  the  best  way 
of  illustrating  the  difficulties  we  encountered. 

The  camera  is  first  taken  ashore  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the 
passage  being  at  some  times  of  tide  rather  obstructed  by  ice,  and  we 
at  once  meet  the  difficulty  that  the  Arctic  photographer  continually 
encounters,  namely,  that  of  locomotion.  The  ground  is  rugged  and 
rocky,  covered  with  snow  from  one  to  three  or  four  feet  deep,  all  very 
slushy  from  the  fierce  heat  of  the  June  sun,  and  serving  to  carefully 
conceal  the  holes  between  the  stones,  so  that  the  greatest  difficulty 
is  continually  occurring  in  selecting  a  suitable  position.  However, 
the  position  i3  at  last  selected,  and  a  firm  hold  for  the  legs  of  jtlie 
stand  obtained  below  the  snow,  the  view  focussed,  and  the  stop 
decided  upon.  Returning  to  the  ship  we  clean,  coat,  and  sensitise  a 
plate;  another  journey  to  and  fro,  and,  after  exposure,  the  plate  is 
handed  up  the  ship’s  side,  and  the  operator  retires  into  his  den. 
Having  attached  the  plate-holder  I  pour  on  the  developer  (iron,  thirty 
grains),  and  soon  a  horrid  thought  seizes  me  that  every  detail  required 
for  the  production  of  a  negative  has  been  carefully  carried  out,  with 
the  trifling  exception  of  opening  the  slide  !  Five  minutes’  application 
of  the  developer  persuades  me  that  such  must  have  been  the  case,  as 
I  fail  to  perceive  any  symptoms  of  the  film  having  seen  the  light. 
Sorrowfully  another  plate  is  prepared,  and  the  laborious  journey  by 
water,  ice,  and  snow  again  performed  with  a  like  result.  After  try¬ 
ing  it  a  third  time  we  bring  the  camera  onboard,  and  take  to  merely 
exposing  plates  for  experiment.  Up  to  this  time  we  had  given  to 
each  of  our  attempts  eight,  ten,  and  fifteen  seconds’  exposure.  There 
D  a  good  deal  of  motion  on  board,  but  exposure  to  the  light  should 
be  plainly  indicated.  By  the  use  of  heated  developer  and  a  forty- 
second  exposure  we  succeed  in  obtaining  the  faintest  of  images,  but 
im  more;  and  disgusted  we  give  it  up,  and  “go  in”  for  dry  plates. 
These  prove  an  equal  failure,  owing  chiefly,  however,  I  imagine,  to 
the  age  of  the  plates,  which  was  two  years,  as  amongst  this  lot  we 
subsequently,  from  time  to  time,  came  across  bad  batches.  So  we  put 
51  way  our  apparatus  in  anything  but  a  contented  frame  of  mind,  and 
go  out  shooting. 

The  temperatures  of  the  air  this  day  were 4  a.m.,  28°  F.;  10  a  m 
06°  F.;  12  noon,  34° F.;  9  p.m.,  33°  F.;  1  a.m.,  31°  F. 

We  next  set  to  work  to  discover  our  causes  of  failure ;  and  as  a 
history  of  our  gradual  progress  would  only  be  wearisome,  I  will 
merely  inform  you  of  the  results  as  regards  the  bath  and  other  solu¬ 
tions  when  I  treat  of  each  separately  further  on.  On  the  12th,  after 
a  hard  day  s  work  on  the  ship  and  from  the  shore,  in  our  passage  to 
which  we  had  often  to  haul  the  boat  over  ice,  we  had  so  far  advanced 
ns,  after  failure  from  the  ship’s  motion  in  getting  any  but  blurred 
images,  to  take  an  instantaneous  photograph,  or,  as  I  know  that  term 
is  incorrect,  one  with  as  short  an  exposure  as  we  could  give.  The  film 
of  this  subsequently  came  to  grief ;  but  the  portion  of  it  left  uninjured 
has  given  a  print  which  I  have  here  tonight.  Our  next  few  nega¬ 
tives  were  ruined  through  our  losing  the  films  by  their  cracking  in 
this  way,  either  in  washing  or  drying.  When  this  difficulty  was 
overcome,  there  only  remained  to  varnish  the  negatives.  This  for 
n  time  puzzled  ns,  as  we  almost  invariably  got  a  matt  surface,  for 
which  wo  could  not  account.  When  we  had  succeeded  in  varnish¬ 


ing  with  a  clear  surface,  until  new  difficulties  with  our  bath  com¬ 
menced,  we  had  attained  the  partial  success  which  enabled  us  to 
bring  back  the  negatives  that  we  have  ;  and  faulty  though  they 
doubtless  are,  I  do  not  think  any  defect  but  that  of  stains  from  the 
bath  solution  running  back  over  the  film  is  attributable  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  photography  in  the  Arctic  regions.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  you  often  may  have  to  swing  down  a  hanging  rope  ladder  from 
the  bowsprit  with  your  slide,  to  place  it  flat  on  the  snow,  on  account 
of  the  wind,  while  you  shift  the  camera,  to  row  in  a  boat  against  a 
stiffish  sea,  placing  it  wherever  safest,  to  drag  tlie  said  boat,  slide  and 
all,  out  of  the  water  and  over  ice,  to  hand  back  the  slide  up  the  ship's 
side — it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  is  sometimes  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  the  plate  continually  in  the  same  position  it  is  in  the 
camera  ;  and  when  one  of  these  compound  journeys  must  be  under¬ 
taken,  the  best  way  seems  to  be  to  protect  the  plate  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  blotting-paper,  and,  wrapping  up  the  slide  in  a  focussing 
cloth,  to  let  it  take  its  chance. 

Indeed,  it  is  often  the  best  and  quickest  way  for  one  to  remain  on 
board  developing  and  preparing  plates,  and  sending  them  off  by 
some  of  tlie  sailors,  while  another  of  the  party  sets  up  the  camera 
and  exposes  the  plates  as  he  receives  them.  The  sailors  used  to 
take  great  interest  in  our  proceedings,  and  to  carry  the  “  cambra,” 
as  it  was  called,  with  great  reverence ;  the  slide,  too,  as  containing 
the  picture,  was  an  object  of  great  curiosity,  and  when  entrusted  to 
their  care  to  take  back,  the  appearance  of  the  negative  more  than 
once  proved  that  they  had  taken  a  peep  at  it  during  carriage.  I 
have  here  a  print  from  a  negative  so  treated ;  but  a  horizontal  dark 
band  across  the  sky  was  luckily  the  only  injury  it  received. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  more  in  detail  the  various  difficul¬ 
ties  we  at  first  experienced  and  the  remedies  adopted. 

It  seemed  evident  from  our  first  day’s  work  that  our  failure  Was 
not  in  any  great  degree  attributable  to  our  bath  or  collodion,  as  the 
plate  on  removal  from  the  bath  was  covered  with  an  even  opaque 
film,  although  possibly,  from  the  low  temperature  of  the  bath,  the 
bromide  of  silver  was  not  completely  formed.  This  might,  of  course, 
injure  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film.  Our  failure  must  therefore,  we 
concluded,  be  in  our  developing  solutions;  and  we  considered  that 
this  was  owing  to  two  causes,  namely,  the  low  temperatures  at  which 
they  had  been  prepared  and  kept,  and  the  water  used  in  making 
them  up. 

This  water  was  from  the  ship’s  tanks,  and,  though  twice  filtered, 
from  the  recent  lime-whiting  of  the  tanks  it  still  contained  large 
quantities  of  lime  and  other  impurities ;  and  those  present  in  tlie 
developer,  when  poured  over  the  film,  formed  with  the  free  nitrate 
of  silver  upon  it  fiocculent  precipitates  of  carbonate  and  chloride 
of  silver. 

Water  was  next  boiled  and  filtered,  and  we  managed  to  rig  a 
large  earthenware  filter,  which  proved  of  the  greatest  use.  Where 
distilled  water  was  required  we  used  water  from  the  condenser  in 
the  engine-room ;  and  when  filtered,  to  remove  greasy  matter,  this 
served  our  purposes  well  enough.  The  only  remaining  difficulty  with 
water  was  one  we  never  quite  got  over — that  is,  to  prevent  its  split¬ 
ting  the  films  in  washing;  but  applying  it  at  a  temperature  of  from 
60°  to  70°  F.  greatly  modified  this  danger.  I  will  now  describe  in 
each  of  the  processes  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  negative  the 
peculiarities  that  struck  us. 

First,  as  to  cleaning  plates:  I  should  advise  any  one  likely  to 
practise  photography  in  high  latitudes  to  take  a  large  supply  of 
clean  plates  covered  with  albumen,  as  they  will  then  be  always 
ready,  whereas  plates  cleaned  in  the  ordinary  way  will  not  keep 
clean  up  there  for  more  than  a  few  hours.  It  was  almost  impossible 
to  get  a  plate  satisfactorily  cleaned — at  least,  to  get  the  moisture  to 
fly  off  it  as  it  should,  even  with  the  use  of  a  stove,  as,  when  it  had 
been  allowed  to  cool,  from  the  great  difference  of  temperature  the 
breath  readily  condensed  on  it  again.  The  lenses  are  also  particularly 
liable  to  become  clouded  over,  and  it  is  often  necessary  to  unscrew 
them  and  wipe  and  clean  them  on  both  sides  immediately  before 
taking  each  photograph.  After  continued  rubbing  the  plates  re¬ 
main  for  a  long  time  electrified,  attracting  light  substances  for  some 
minutes,  and  when  coated  in  this  state,  or  at  all  hot,  seem  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  repellent  action  on  the  film  of  collodion. 

The  collodion  used  was  Thomas’s  bromo-iodised,  and  this  worked 
well  all  through ;  and  the  difficulty  of  preventing  films  splitting  in 
washing  after  fixing  and  in  drying  was  equally  observable  with  two 
other  collodions  that  we  tried. 

This  could  not,  I  think,  be  owing  to  excess  of  ether,  as  we  for 
some  time  kept  a  bottle  containing  collodion  unstoppered  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  above  45°  F.,  and  added  alcohol  to  it;  and  also,  as  density 
was  our  desideratum,  a  considerable  amount  of  iodising  solution  was 
added  in  order  to  overpower  the  bromide,  but  with  little  effect.  We 
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could,  indeed,  easily  afford  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  extreme  sensi¬ 
tiveness  we  found  existing  in  the  films  for  increased  density,  and, 
probably,  had  we  had  any  pyroxyline  to  add  to  our  collodion,  we 
should  have  obtained  the  desired  result.  A  specially-prepared 
collodion  manufactured  with  pyroxyline  and  papyroxyline,  rather  in 
excess  of  the  usual  quantities,  would  doubtless  give  the  required 
density  and  toughness  of  film.  I  have,  moreover,  little  doubt  that 
it  would  be  worth  while  in  high  latitudes  to  use  for  many  subjects  a 
simple  iodised  collodion  with  an  iron  developer. 

E.  Chermside,  Lieut.  R.E. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next ). 

— - - 

ON  THE  LATE  EXHIBITION. 

The  discussion  in  your  pages  upon  the  late  exhibition  has  assumed 
a  form  that  will  excuse  a  few  words  from  an  outside  looker  on. 
There  is  food  for  reflection  in  the  wa}^  which  your  “  Peripatetic  ”  cor¬ 
respondent  puts  the  question. 

Can  anything  be  more  instructive  than  to  observe  and  trace  the 
genesis  of  a  useful  principle  ?—  to  follow  it  through  all  its  difficulties, 
its  battles  with  strong  prejudice,  its  varied  eclipses  through  ignorance, 
its  reappearing  in  light,  its  ultimate  growth,  until  it  flowers  and 
terminates  in  the  fruit  of  practice,  or  what  is  called  “  common 
sense  ? ” 

The  whole  constitution  of  the  late  exhibition  was  based  upon  one 
great  blunder— not  that  of  offering  prizes,  but  of  forgetting,  or 
completely  ignoring,  the  whole  tendency  of  human  nature.  Anything 
more  comic— or  a  better  word,  perhaps,  “  stupid  ’’—could  well  be 
conceived  than  the  matter  as  put  by  our  friend  already  alluded  to. 
If  humanity  were  mentally  made  up  of  perception  and  reason,  then 
such  a  constitution  for  an  exhibition  might  have  been  good;  but 
for  men  to  forget,  or  throw  overboard  in  their  calculations,  the  fact 
that  all  difficulty  in  social  science  springs  mainly  from  men’s  varied 
bias,  their  prejudice,  their  twisted  perception  arising  from  selfish 
motives,  and  many  other  blind  emotions,  is  a  proof  how  slow  men 
are  to  adapt  themselves  to  experience  when  it  runs  counter  to  their 
feelings  and  wishes. 

When  on  this  subject  of  how  long  and  slow  men  are  to  be  guided 
by  experience,  and  how  dogmatic  they  are  under  some  circumstances, 
we  find  persons  sometimes  writing  upon  questions  that  have  been 
settled  most  positively  for  centuries — as  clearly  settled  as  any  question 
in  Euclid  ;  and  we  find  books  written  just  as  if  no  such  reasoning  had 
ever  taken  place. 

It  was  as  positively  settled  some  years  ago  that  large  portraits 
taken  directly  (unless  their  surfaces  could  be  rendered  a  thousand 
times  more  sensitive  than  they  are,  in  order  that  suitable  optical 
conditions  might  be  applied)  could  only  be  caricatures,  and  by  no 
possibility  could  be  considered  true  portraits.  No  doubt  some 
specially-chosen  heads  may  be  got  with  great  skill,  and  the 
monstrous  distortion  may  not  be  seen  so  extremely ;  but  let  well- 
made  enlargemente  be  put  in  contact  with  them,  all  other  conditions 
being  equal,  and  it  will  then  be  quickly  observed. 

No  fineness  in  texture  (and  that  is  all  that  can  be  claimed  for 
them)  can  compensate  for  distortion  in  form  and  expression— the 
two  cardinal  virtues  in  a  good  portrait.  In  an  enlarged  portrait, 
well  made  in  all  its  stages,  we  have  all  that  is  desirable  but  colour. 
With  the  above  facts  so  patent,  there  is  still  an  otherwise  sensible 
gentleman  offering  prizes  for  large  heads  taken  directly,  and  some 
first-class  men  trying  to  produce  the  same,  just  as  if  nothing  had 
ever  been  settled  in  the  matter. 

If  I  may  offer  a  suggestion  I  will  do  it  second-hand: — Give 
prizes;  but  in  all  cases  let  work  known  to  be  “  finished  ”  be  exhibited 
in  conjunction  with  an  unfinished  proof,  and  let  the  judges  be  men 
selected  from  amongst  known  outside  artists  who  have  no  connection, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  exhibition.  It  would  be  better  still 
if  they  were  not  photographers  at  all. 

Surely  the  picture  that  contains  most  true  art  in  it,  everything 
being  considered  in  connection  with  the  process  of  its  production, 
should  be  regarded  as  the  best. 

In  a  photographic  exhibition  touching  ought  to  be  confined  to  re¬ 
pairing  blemishes  only,  especially  if  it  be  not  a  rule  to  show  an 
untouched  proof.  In  cases  of  enlargement  an  untouched  print 
from  the  small  negative  would  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  mere 
photography  in  the  picture. 

In  conclusion  :  allow  me  to  press  my  photographic  friends  to  well 
read  and  digest  the  paper  in  your  last  number  on  A  Plea  for 
“  Modelled  ”  Negatives.  It  is  full  of  truth— some  would  say  stated 
very  strongly.  I  do  not  think  so;  it  is  well  stated. 

John  Beattie. 


©wr  Ctfilorral  Gallic. 

Lantern  Readings. 

Birmingham:  A.  Pumphrey. 

London:  E.  Marshall,  1,  Crown-buildings,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 

As  we  have  frequently  repeated,  pictorial  exhibitions,  by  means  of  the 
magic  lantern,  unless  accompanied  by  some  explanation  of  the  pictures, 
fail  altogether  in  fulfilling  the  intention  of  the  exhibition.  Brevity  in 
such  matters  is  a  virtue ;  but  a  becoming  distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  brevity  of  description  and  absolute  reticence.  Presuming  the 
subject  exhibited  to  be  The  Arch  of  Titus,  Rome,  the  following  is  the 
manner  in  which  we  once  heard  it  described  : — “This  is  the  Arch  of 
Titus  ;  it  is  one  of  the  great  sights  of  Rome.  The  Arch  of  Titus  is  a 
very  wonderful  building,  a3  you  can  see  from  the  picture  now  before 
you.”  How  much  better  would  it  have  been  had  the  exhibitor  possessed 
a  volume  of  Mr.  Pumphrey’s  Lantern  Readings,  and  from  it  recited  the 
following  : — 

“  The  Arch  of  Titus. — This  arch  was  built  by  the  Emperor  Domitian  in 
honour  of  his  brother  Titus  and  his  father  Vespasian.  It6  special  object  was 
to  commemorate  the  subjugation  of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  recorded  on  that  side 
of  the  building  which  looks  towards  the  capital.  This  inscription  gives  honour 
to  Titus  for  having  subjugated  the  nation  of  the  Jews  and  destroyed  the  city 
of  Jerusalem,  vainly  attacked  and  besieged  before  his  time  by  generals,  kings, 
and  nations.  When  we  consider  the  comparative  extent  and  power  of  the 
Roman  empire  and  the  little  Judean  state,  what  a  compliment  is  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  valour  of  the  Jewish  people!  Two  grand  bas-reliefs  (unhappily 
much  defaced  by  time  and  ill-usage)  adorn  the  interior  of  the  arch.  One  re¬ 
presents  the  conqueror  in  his  triumphal  chariot,  attended  by  his  soldiers  ;  in 
the  other  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Judean  temple  are  carried  in  triumph  by 
Roman  soldiers,  and  followed  by  Jewish  captives.  No  Jew  will  willingly  pass 
under  the  Arch  of  Titus.” 

In  the  introduction  to  an  excellent  popular  descriptive  account  of 
North  Wales  there  are  some  very  good  observations  on  the  value  of 
photography  for  conveying  truthful  and  reliable  impressions  of  scenery. 
We  quote  these  remarks  : — 

“  The  photographic  art,  when  skilfully  employed,  is  of  inestimable  value  in 
enabling  us  to  study  places  and  subjects  that  otherwise  would  be  entirely  out 
of  our  reach.  When  we  look  at  a  picture  produced  by  this  art,  especially  if  it 
be  the  representation  of  some  place,  building,  or  inanimate  object,  we  feel  quite 
sure  that  we  have  before  us  a  faithful  representation  of  the  thing.  An  artist 
might  very  likely  make  out  of  the  same  subject  a  more  harmonious  composition 
—one  more  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  art,  but  not  one  to  which  we  could 
appeal  for  clear  and  certain  information  with  the  faith  that  we  can  to  a  photo¬ 
graph.  "While  it  is  the  great  advantage  of  the  photograph  that  it  can  omit 
nothing,  it  is  also  one  of  its  disadvantages ;  for  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that,  from  the  point  where  the  operator  is  compelled  to  place  this  instrument, 
some  awkward  branch  of  a  tree  comes  between  him  and  his  object,  or  else  in¬ 
convenient  projecting  angles  interfere  with  delineation  of  the  principal  frontage 
of  a  fine  building.  These  things  the  artist  can  avoid  ;  he  does  not  feel  bound  to 
introduce  such  things  into  his  picture,  and  thereby  often  improves  it  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view.  But  the  very  knowledge  that  it  thus  lies  in  his  power  to 
modify  and,  as  he  thinks,  improve  his  picture  takes  from  it  the  very  life,  when 
we  really  want  to  know  the  actual  state  or  appearance  of  some  object  that  we 
cannot  personally  inspect.  This  must  often  account  for  what  may  be  thought 
by  many  to  be  an  awkward  foreground  in  a  photograph.  The  photographic 
artist  can  leave  nothing  out ;  he  can  put  nothing  in.  He  must  choose  his  point 
of  view  as  skilfully  as  he  can,  and  herein  lies  the  great  difference  between  the 
photographer  who  is  at  the  same  time  an  artist  and  he  who  has  no  artistic 
feeling  about  him.  There  is  another  drawback  to  the  work  of  the  photographer  : 
he  cannot  in  the  present  state  of  his  art  reproduce  the  lovely  and  harmonious 
colouring  of  nature;  his  picture  must  represent  the  object  in  various  shades  of 
black,  brown,  or  purple.  It  is  true  that  the  photograph  may  be  coloured,  but 
in  the  great  number  of  cases  colouring  impairs  the  delicacy  of  the  detail,  and 
detracts  from,  instead  of  adding  to,  the  value  of  the  picture.  The  great  value 
of  the  photograph  lies  in  its  absolute  truthfulness,  and  anything  that  detracts 
from  this  in  so  far  decreases  its  worth.” 

These  capital  Readings  have  received  numerous  accessions  since 
we  last  noticed  them  ;  and  in  the  interests  of  all  connected  with  the 
magic  lantern,  either  as  exhibitors,  spectators,  or  producers  of  photo¬ 
graphic  transparencies,  we  strongly  recommend  this  useful  and  season¬ 
able  work. 

— ♦ — 

Lake  Scenes  and  other  Photographs. 

By  W.  Ferguson,  Keswick. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  if  one  desires  to  succeed  in  photography  he 
must  adhere  to  one  process  and  not  go  wandering  about  from  wet  to 
dry,  from  tannin  to  gum-gallic,  and  from  coffee  to  albumen.  But  there 
is  another  saying  to  the  effect  that  it  is  not  the  process  but  the  man — 
that  where  one  man  will  fail  with  every  process  another  will  succeed 
with  any  process. 

Mr.  Ferguson  seems  to  belong  to  the  latter  class.  His  pictures  by  the 
wet  collodion  process  are  as  technically  perfect  as  any  photographs  we 
have  seen ;  those  by  the  gum-gallic  process  are  quite  as  excellent  as  the 
former ;  while  those  by  the  coffee  process  are,  in  turn,  equal  to  the  two 
preceding.  This  is  no  small  encouragement  for  those  who  are  groping 
about  trying  to  make  up  their  minds  what  process  to  adopt.  The 
obvious  moral  is— take  any  good  process. 
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Photographers  generally  have  not  such  subjects  from  which  to 
select  views  as  those  laid  under  contribution  by  Mr.  Ferguson;  but, 
even  if  they  had,  we  fear  that  many  among  them  would  fail  in _  pro¬ 
ducing  pictures  possessing  such  an  amount  of  artistic  balance  as  those 
before  us.  For  example:  in  The  Vale  of  Keswick  (coffee  process)  we 
have  the  town  occupying  a  central  position  in  the  picture,  grand 
mountains  with  all  their  fine  gradations  of  tone  forming  the  background, 
with  a  foreground  to  match.  Derwentwater,  from  Ashness  Bridge 
(gum-gallic  process)  is  probably  the  gem  of  the  whole;  although  this 
position  is  contested  by  some  friends  who  have  seen  these  pictures 
in  favour tof  Derwentwater,  from  Ashness  Road  (same  process).  As  we 
have  said*  the  process  appears  to  have  really  nothing  to  do  with  the 
obtaining  of  pictures  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  each  in  his  hands  yielding  as 
good  a  result  as  the  other.  ...  .  . 

Among  the  pictures  are  two  exquisite  little  panoramic  views,  11x3 
inches,  taken  by  Johnson’s  pantascopic  camera.  There  are  many 
subjects  which  do  not  answer  for  views  of  this  kind;  but,  in  the  hands 
of  a  photographer  possessing  artistic  tact,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
lower  end  of  Derwentwater  can,  at  any  rate,  be  made  to  furnish 
panoramic  sweeps  of  the  greatest  beauty.  Indeed,  by  an  ordinary 
camera  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  obtain  a  view  giving  any 
idea  of  the  scene  here  so  artistically  depicted. 


Marcy’s  Sciopticon  Manual. 

Philadelphia :  Marcy,  Optician. 

Mr.  Marcy,  we  may  observe,  is  the  inventor  of  the  sciopticon — a  new 
form  of  magic  lantern  which  has  been  introduced  into  this  country  by 
Mr.  Woodbury,  and  which  is  rapidly  winning  its  way  into  popular 
favour.  As  we  have  already  recently  reviewed  Mr.  Woodbury’s 
Sciopticon  Manual,  we  have  little  more  to  say  at  present  on  the  subject. 
The  Manual  before  us  contains  an  outline  of  the  methods  for  preparing 
photographic  transparencies,  some  useful  notes  ou  optics,  and  an 
interesting  account  of  experiments  that  may  be  shown  by  means  of  the 
“tank.” 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Hare  and  Hounds,  Yorkshire-st. 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Soceity,  held  on  the  11th  inst., 
Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis,  Vice-President,  occupied  the  chair. 

After  the  election  of  Mr.  Swift,  Jun.,  as  a  member, 

The  Secretary  read  the  following 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Your  Committee,  in  presenting  their  report  for  the  session  of  1873,  have  great 
pleasure  in  congratulating  the  members  upon  the  great  vitality  and  general 
activity  which  has  been  the  characteristic  of  the  past  year. 

They  refer  with  justifiable  pride,  not  only  to  the  large  amount  of  work  done, 
but  to  the  very  high  and  progressive  tendency  of  the  general  business  of  the 
Society. 

The  “technical  exhibition,”  so  successful  last  year  as  an  experiment,  was 
once  more  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  photographic  world,  perhaps  more  as 
a  corroborative  experiment  than  otherwise,  the  result  being  so  decidedly  in  favour 
of  its  having  become  a  necessity,  that  it  now  only  needs  careful  and  judicious 
management  to  make  it  in  future  a  matter  for  which  your  Society  may  justly 
take  credit  for  having  created  the  demand. 

Your  Committee  have  to  report  that  the  library,  although  still  in  its  infancy, 
has  proved  to  be  another  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  now  only  requires 
augmentation  to  increase  its  capacity  for  educational  purposes. 

The  stability  of  the  Society  has  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  large 
number  of  members  during  the  session,  who,  it  is  anticipated,  will  materially 
help  to  carry  on  that  prestige  which  your  Society  has  always  endeavoured  to 
maintain. 

Tho  following  papers  have  been  read,  viz. : — On  the  Sciopticon,  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Woodbury;  On  Enlargements ,  by  Mr.  E.  Foxlee;  On  Collodion  Transfers ,  by 
Mr.  W.  Morgan;  How  I  Photographed  the  Animals  at  the  Zoo.,  by  Mr.  F. 
York;  On  Backgrounds ,  by  Mr.  G.  Croughton;  On  an  Improved  Negative 
Bath ,  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson;  On  Photographic  Formulas,  with  Suggestions 
for  Stating  them  in  Plainer  and  Clearer  Language,  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes; 
/tints  Gathered  at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  by  Mr.  Edwin  Cocking  ;  A 
Year's  Work  at  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  ; 
On  the  Splitting  of  the  Collodion  Film,  by  Mr.  W.  Brooks  ;  Suggestions  for  the 
Management  of  Technical  Photographic  Exhibitions,  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes; 
On  Direct  Pictures  versus  Enlargements,  by  Mr.  G.  Croughton. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  exhibited  photographs,  means  and  appliances, 
and  other  matters  used  in  connection  with  photography,  viz  : — Messrs.  Wood¬ 
bury,  Croughton,  Foxlee,  Morgan,  Garland,  T.  S.  Davis,  Howard,  Stillman, 
Hunter,  York,  Brooks,  Rogers,  J.  T.  Taylor,  Henderson,  Kennet,  Bridge, 
Baynham  Jones,  Miers,  Burgess,  Ferranti,  Whitfield,  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley, 
'fully,  Ayres,  and  B.  J.  Edwards. 


In  conclusion  :  your  Committee,  from  the  evidence  of  the  past  session,  antici¬ 
pate  a  career  of  greater  prosperity  and  usefulness  in  the  future,  and  hope  that 
the  giant  strides  which  our  art-science  is  now  making  may  be  assisted  in  its 
advance,  and  contributed  to,  by  the  South  London  Photographic  Society. 


Treasurer  in  Account  with  the  South  London  Photographic  Society, 
Dr,  Christmas,  1873.  (ftfi 


Balance  from  Christmas,  1872 . .  £18  1  11 

1873.  29  Subscriptions .  15  4  6 

Mr.  Price,  for  1872....  0  10  C 


1873.— By  two  Subscription 

Books . £0  8  C 

„  Two  Advertisements  0  10  0 
,,  Presentation  Prints  .  4  18  0 
,,  Hire  of  Room,  Arun¬ 
del!  Hall .  3  3  0 

, ,  H  ire  of  Room,  Society 

of  Arts .  4  0  0 

„  Secretary,  Petty  Cash  4  4  6 
Balance  .  10  12  11 


£33  16  11 

Balance .  £16  12s.  lid. 


£33  10  11 


These  reports  were  adopted. 

The  election  of  officers  and  committee  was  then  proceeded  with. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  fact  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  allowing  themselves  to  be  re-elected  year  after  year, 
and  suggested  that  no  member  of  the  Council  of  the  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  should  be  allowed  to  hold  any  office  in  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society. 

An  animated  discussion  followed. 

The  following  officers,  nominated  at  the  previous  meeting,  were  then 
elected: — President:  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.  Vice-Presidents: 
Messrs.  T.  Sebastian  Davis,  Simpson,  Blanchard,  Howard,  and  Jabez 
Hughes.  Council :  Messrs.  Bridge,  Brooks,  Croughton,  Foxlee,  Hunter, 
Morgan,  Spiller,  and  York. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  awarded  to  the  President  and  Secretary. 

Mr.  Croughton  read  a  paper  on  Enlargements  versus  Large  Direct 
Pictures.  [See  page  601.] 

Several  transparencies  and  negatives  were  handed  round  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  paper. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  the  discussion  was  deferred  till 
next  meeting,  and  the  proceedings  then  terminated. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  FRANCE. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  7th  instant,  the  chair  was 
occupied  by  M.  Davanne,  Vice-President. 

M.  Rodriguez  presented  the  Society  with  a  copy  of  a  report  upon  the 
geodesic  work  of  Portugal,  and  stated  that  the  Portuguese  Ministry  were 
about  to  organise  a  permanent  photographic  service  in  connection  there¬ 
with,  upon  the  labours  of  which  he  would  be  glad  to  report. 

M.  Laroche  (of  the  firm  of  Laroche  and  Sebah,  in  Constantinople) 
sent,  by  the  hands  of  M.  Lacan,  a  description  of  a  process  of  his,  called 
“  Photochimie,”  which  he  said  gave  good  results.  He  describes  it  in  his 
letter,  and  it  appears  to  be  similar  in  conception  to  that  of  M.  Leon 
Vidal,  only  more  practicable  in  its  mode  of  appliance.  A  reversed  nega¬ 
tive  of  a  landscape  or  portrait  is  marked  and  placed  on  a  plate  prepared 
with  pigmented  gelatine.  A  print  in  black  and  white  taken  in  this 
fashion  is  treated  with  colours  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  If  five  colours  are  necessary,  five  separate  prints  freshly  made  are 
treated  each  with  one  tint,  and  then  these  tints  are  decalqued — that  is, 
transferred  singly  to  separate  lithographic  stones  by  means  known  to 
those  familiar  with  lithography.  With  the  original  design  in  hand  the 
images  on  the  stones  are  now  gone  over  carefully  till  the  whole  is 
harmonised,  and  the  gradations  of  each  tint  attained  as  nearly  as  possible, 
while  allowance  is  made  for  the  effects  of  colour  which  will  result  from 
the  superimposition  of  two  different  tints.  The  picture  is  then  printed 
in  the  ordinary  manner  of  chromolithography  from  the  succession  of 
stones,  each  monochrome  being  carefully  marked  so  as  to  prevent  any 
blurring  through  misplacement  of  the  image  when  transferred  from  one 
stone  to  the  other.  The  colours  employed  must  not  be  too  garish,  other¬ 
wise  there  will  be  no  softness  and  harmony.  When  degradations  of  any 
tint  are  wanted  it  is  well  to  etch  it  out  of  the  colour  already  laid  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  work  in  a  fainter  effect  with  the  brush.  Varnish 
should  be  used  as  little  as  possible  in  the  colours,  so  as  to  avoid  a  false 
brilliancy.  In  printing  of  course  it  is  necessary  to  employ  an  ink  of  a 
hue  that  will  harmonise  with  the  colours.  M.  Laroche  prefers  a  neutral 
tint,  and  says  that  by  his  process  he  can  reproduce  natural  effects  with 
wonderful  softness  and  brilliancy  ;  but  he  had  such  difficulty  in  getting 
the  substances  and  appliances  for  doing  perfect  work  in  Constantinople 
that  he  was  unable  to  send  satisfactory  samples  to  the  Society  in  proof 
of  the  fact.  Some  ordinary  carbon  prints  of  his  were  shown,  however, 
and  much  commended,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  photochamie  ones 
would  come  next. 

The  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  London  had  forwarded  a 
programme  of  its  exhibition,  but  the  French  Society  could  do  nothing 
therewith.  The  time  for  the  continuance  of  the  display  was  too  short 
for  French  artists  to  be  able  to  participate  in  this  f&te  artistique,  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  short  notice  they  got. 

M.  Toulouse  presented  to  the  Society  some  dishes  and  a  funnel  for 
travelling  use.  The  dishes  were  made  of  Bristol  board  cut  half 
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through,  so  as  to  be  easily  foldable  like  a  sandwich  box.  These  boxes 
are  lined  with  waxed  paper,  which  folds  over  the  edges  and  is  kept  in 
its  place  by  small  clasps,  which  keep  it  tight  and  serve  also  to  hold  the 
sides  up.  Such  a  tray  had  been  used  by  M.  Toulouse  during  a  tour  for 
the  development  of  collodio-albumen  plates  without  the  least  hitch, 
and  without  his  having  been  obliged  even  to  change  the  waxed  paper 
which  formed  the  water-tight  lining.  In  transporting  it  you  simply 
pull  off  the  clips  and  flatten  down  the  Bristol  board,  so  that  it  may  be 
said  to  occupy  almost  no  space  at  all.  Encouraged  with  his  success  in 
the  matter  of  trays,  M.  Toulouse  conceived  the  idea  of  substituting  a 
funnel  made  in  the  same  way,  instead  of  the  more  cumbrous  glass  or 
gutta-percha  funnel.  For  this  purpose  he  cut  a  sheet  of  cardboard  to  the 
requisite  shape,  which,  when  rolled  up,  is  held  together  by  an  india- 
rubber  band,  instead  of  glue.  With  the  help  of  some  strips  of  gummed 
paper  a  tube  is  attached,  the  whole  is  lined  with  waxed  paper,  and  the 
instrument  thus  made  can  then  be  used  for  any  photographic  purpose. 

M.  Guilleminot  presented  to  the  meeting  a  new  press  intended  to 
give  prints  a  gloss  similar  to  gelatinisation.  This  press  surpasses  the 
use  of  the  steel  plates  hitherto  universal,  and  replaces  it  by  a  simple  steel 
rod  firmly  fixed  in  a  cast-iron  framework.  The  steel  rod  is  warmed 
from  below  by  a  spirit-lamp,  and  the  surfaces  obtained  are  said  to  be 
much  finer  than  with  the  ordinary  presses,  where  the  surface  of  the 
picture  merely  lies  immovable  on  a  polished  surface. 

M.  Davanne  exhibited  some  prints  of  Mr.  Stillman’s,  obtained  from 
negatives  taken  on  collodio-bromide  films.  These  prints,  he  said,  showed 
fine  qualities,  but  were  much  more  to  be  studied  on  account  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  they  gave  to  the  value  of  simple  emulsions,  which,  hitherto,  in  the 
hands  of  French  experimenters,  had  given  but  indifferent  results. 

M.  Franck  said  that  Mr.  Stillman  had  exposed  some  plates  in  his 
presence,  and  that  his  Liverpool  dry  plates  are  at  least  a  third  more 
rapid  than  those  of  the  ordinary  wet  process ;  but  then,  of  course,  they 
were  developed  by  the  alkaline  method. 

Some  of  Mr.  Stillman’s  plates  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  such 
members  of  the  Society  as  might  wish  to  experiment  with  them.  The 
meeting  thanked  Mr.  Stillman. 

The  Treasurer  laid  before  the  Society  a  statement  of  its  financial 
position  for  the  first  time  since  1S69.  Up  to  the  end  of  last  year,  there¬ 
fore,  he  had  a  three  years’  story  to  tell ;  it  was  one  of  difficulties  met 
and  overcome.  The  events  of  1870  and  1871  sadly  crippled  the  resources 
of  the  Society,  and  it  had  to  resort  yearly  to  subscriptions,  lotteries,  &c., 
to  meet  its  deficit.  In  spite  of  all,  at  the  end  of  1871  it  was  nearly 
fourteen  thousand  francs  in  debt,  burdened  wfith  a  lease  of  eight  years, 
at  an  annual  rent  of  eight  thousand  francs,  and  a  lawsuit  with  its  land¬ 
lord.  These  difficulties,  thanks  to  MM.  Davanne  and  Fortier  and  those 
who  acted  with  them,  are  now  overcome  and  the  debts  are  all  paid,  so 
that  it  is  now  possible  to  render  a  clear  account  of  affairs. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  having  been  given  to  MM.  Davanne  and 
Fortier,  the  Society  passed  on  to  hear  a  description  by 

M.  Despaquis  of  his  new  apparatus  for  applying  his  process  of 
retouclie  interposee,  patented  last  May.  This  apparatus,  it  appears, 
consists,  in  reality,  of  a  ground  glass  adaptable  to  either  an  ordinary 
or  an  enlarging  camera.  Two  sorts  are  used  according  as  the  negative 
is  to  be  reproduced  from  by  solar  or  artifical  light  or  by  diffused  light. 
In  the  first  case  the  slide  is  placed  parallel,  not  perpendicular,  to  the 
axii  of  the  lens.  The  image  is  reflected  by  a  mirror  placed  at  an  angle 
of  45°  on  to  the  ground  glass.  By  the  aid  of  water  colours  he  touches 
up  the  whites  of  the  image  on  the  mirror,  giving  vigour  to  those  that 
lack  it,  and  he  operates  on  the  ground  glass  for  the  blacks.  When 
this  is  done  the  sensitive  plate  is  introduced  almost  close  behind  the 
ground  glass,  and  a  copy  is  taken  giving  at  once  the  desired  effect  without 
any  necessity  of  after-touching.  It  is  different  with  diffused  light  when 
the  image  is  not  shown  sharply  enough  in  the  mirror.  The  whole 
touching  is  then  done  on  the  ground  glass,  which  is  placed  in  the 
ordinary  way.  In  order  to  get  as  fine  a  surface  as  possible,  the  so- 
called  ground  glass  he  uses  is  simply  a  plate  coated  with  a  film  of 
gelatine,  which  renders  it  slightly  opaline. 

M.  Ferrier  then  presented  his  report  upon  the  various  samples  of 
pyroxyline  which  had  been  forwarded  for  trial.  From  this  it  appeared 
that  early  in  the  year  some  samples  of  gun-cotton  had  been  sent  from 
Russia,  which  was  esteemed  superior  to  that  made  in  France.  It  looked 
magnificent,  was  beautifully  white,  and  separated  as  easily  as  if  it  had 
never  been  prepared  at  all ;  and  those  who  used  it  said  that  it  gave 
really  superior  results.  M.  Davanne  thereupon  had  called  attention  to  it, 
and  sought  to  stimulate  French  makers  to  excel  the  foreigner — not 
without  result,  it  seems,  for  M.  Guilleminot  took  up  the  subject  and 
sent  to  the  Society  samples  of  pyroxyline  which,  after  trial,  M.  Ferrier 
pronounced  victorious  over  the  foreign  makers,  at  least  as  a  whole, 
although  in  some  points  those  might  bear  away  the  palm.  _  Thus  the 
preparation  of  M.  Liesegang,  after  Mann’s  formula,  contained  acid, 
and  the  collodion  made  from  his  cotton  coloured  yellow  with  iodide  of 
cadmium — a  thing  it  ought  not  to  have  done.  The  French  cotton  was 
neutral  and  remained  colourless,  and  samples  of  papyroxyline  sent  by  M. 
Liesegang  had  the  same  defect.  A  third  sample  consisted  of  gun-cotton 
precipitated  by  water,  after  its  dissolution  in  alcohol  and  ether.  This 
product  seemed  superior  to  all  the  others.  A  first  trial  gave  bad 
results,  because  it  was  used  too  soon  after  the  collodion  had  been  made, 
and  the  dissolving  proceeds  much  more  slowly  than  with  ordinary 


cotton;  but  the  result  was  excellent  with  a  second  attempt.  M. 
Ferrier  thought  this  mode  of  preparation  ought  to  supersede  the  old,  and 
enumerated  some  of  the  advantages  it  offers.  Among  others,  it  gives 
completer  solution,  it  is  free  from  all  trace  of  acidity,  and  the  surface  is 
completely  free  from  striie  when  submitted  to  the  largest  magnifier — 
a  great  advantage  in  the  case  of  plates  taken  for  enlargements.  Mean¬ 
time,  French  pyroxyline  is  as  good  as  any. 

M.  Davanne  said,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  report,  that  precipitated 
pyroxyline  undoubtedly  furnished  the  best  results,  and  that  M.  Ferrier 
confirmed  what  had  been  already  said  in  that  regard  by  M.  Martin 
Adolphe. 

M.  Liebert  said  it  had  been  remarked  that  precipitated  pyroxyline 
gave  greyer  films  than  the  ordinary  wet. 

M.  Davanne  said  that  idea  was  opposed  to  the  actual  results 
obtained  by  M.  Martin.  That  gentlemen  had,  however,  precipitated 
with  boiling  water,  and  probably  M.  Liebert  had  used  cold,  which 
might  make  a  difference  in  the  product  similar  to  that  which  existed 
between  pyroxyline  prepared  at  high  or  low  temperatures. 

M.  Liebert  said  that  it  was  so  ;  he  did  use  cold  water. 

M.  Davanne  closed  the  discussion  by  recommending  the  adoption  of 
this  plan  of  making  pyroxyline,  which  would  give  far  more  uniform 
results  than  were  now  possible. 

M.  jIoute  presented  a  contrivance  for  enlarging,  destined  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  retouching  on  the  prints  ;  but  as  he  said  the  idea  was 
really  M.  Liebert’s,  and  as  he  saw  M.  Liebert  there,  he  begged  the 
Chairman  to  call  upon  that  gentleman  to  describe  it. 

M.  Liebert  thereupon  pointed  out  that  the  contrivance  consisted 
essentially  of  a  plate  of  matt-surfaced  glass  interposed  between  the 
negative  to  be  enlarged  and  the  sensitive  surface,  so  that  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  should  be  to  soften  inequalities.  He  preferred  to  obtain  a  posi¬ 
tive  on  collodio-chloride,  and  to  enlarge  from  that;  and  instead  of  the 
interposed  ground  glass  he  sometimes  used  a  prepared  opal  plate,  the 
roughness  of  which  had  been  carefully  smoothed  down. 

M.  Franck  asked  how  the  plan  enabled  M.  Liebert  to  get  rid  of  such 
irregularities  as  freckles  or  scars  without  after-touching. 

M.  Liebert  replied  that  these  could  be  mended  on  the  positive — a 
thing  much  easier  done  than  to  touch  up  the  negative,  which  might 
be  destroyed  thereby,  while  another  positive  was  easily  obtained. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  eleven  o’clock. 


CcmsjjBnhfiue. 

M.  Laroche’s  Method  of  Printing  in  Colours. — M.  Herbert's  Weak 
Printing  Bath. — M.  Andra’s  Transparencies. — The  Yellow 
Window. 

M.  Vidal  writes  to  me  again  full  of  enthusiasm.  He  is  improving 
rapidly  in  the  manipulation  of  his  process  of  photopolychromy  without 
the  aid  of  a  brush.  He  is  more  than  ever  convinced  that  “  A.  J.  W.” 
is  in  the  wrong;  and  I  am  to  receive  the  proof  of  this  very  shortly  in 
the  form  of  a  packet  of  new  specimens,  wdiich  I  shall  lose  no  time  in 
transmitting  to  our  Editors  for  exhibition  and  review.  M.  Vidal  is  one 
of  the  great  pioneers  in  our  art,  and  one  of  the  most  persevering  and 
inventive.  All  honour  to  him.  And  may  the  New  Year  bring  a  full 
share  of  remuneration  as  well !  I  need  not  tell  my  readers  that  his 
method  is  suitable  for  printing  in  colours  direct,  and  that  when  all  is 
ready  large  numbers  of  coloured  proofs  can  be  obtained  nearly  identical 
in  effect.  The  real  rival  to  M.  Vidal’s  method  will  be  that  of  M. 
Laroche. 

Some  specimens  in  monochrome  by  the  latter  gentleman  were  exhi¬ 
bited  at  the  November  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France, 
and  were  examined  by  the  members  with  much  interest. 

The  principle  of  his  process  of  obtaining  photochromolithographs  is 
simply  as  follows : — A  photolithographic  print  is  first  obtained  in  black 
ink  in  the  common  way.  This  print  is  then  tinted  in  water  colours,  in 
order  to  see  how  many  separate  colours  will  be  required.  Suppose,  for 
example,  there  are  five.  Five  stones  are  then  prepared  similar  to  the 
first,  each  containing  the  whole  impression.  A  portion  of  each  image  is 
then  retained,  corresponding  to  one  of  the  five  colours,  and  the  rest  is 
removed.  Each  stone  is  then  inked  with  its  special  colour  and  printed 
as  in  chromolithography,  care  being  taken  to  preserve  the  register.  Thus 
the  coloured  print  is  produced.  Gradation  can,  of  course,  only  be 
effected  in  this  way  by  means  of  dots.  It  still  remains  to  apply  licht- 
druck  in  a  similar  manner;  and  that  this  will  be  done  extensively  some 
day  there  can  hardly  be  a  shadow  of  a  doubt.  In  fact,  a  start  has 
already  been  made  in  this  direction  by  the  late  Heliotype  Com  pan y. 

No  specimens  were  exhibited,  because  M.  Laroche  finds  at  present 
much  difficulty  in  procuring  at  Constantinople  the  necessary  materials 
for  the  production  of  sufficiently  presentable  work. 
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At  the  same  meeting  M.  Gerschel,  in  a  letter  which  was  too  full  of 
personality  for  publication  in  the  Society’s  polite  Bulletin,  recommends 
that  the  varnish  used  for  negatives  which  are  to  be  retouched  m  lea 
pencil  should  be  composed  of  gum  dammar,  dissolved  probably  in 
benzole,  though  that  gentleman  has  forgotten  to  tell  us  the  nature  ot 
the  solvent.  He  employs  Prussian  blue  to  correct  the  faults  of  the 

negative.  ~ 

M.  Franck  objected  to  the  above  varnish  on  the  ground  of  its  attorn¬ 
ing  insufficient  protection  to  the  negative,  and  also  making  it  tacky. 

M.  Herbert,  on  the  same  occasion,  exhibited  some  very  fine  prints, 
carte  size,  upon  albumenised  paper  which  he  had  excited  upon  a  nitrate 
bath  containing  only  five  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce.  His 
only  secret  appears  to  consist  in  leaving  the  paper  six  minutes  upon  the 
bath  solution.  If  albumenisers  would  supply  a  paper  in  which  the 
albumen  is  coagulated  in  some  way,  it  would  occasion  a  great  saving  of 
silver  to  photographers. 

M.  An  Ira  exhibited  some  positives  upon  glass,  printed  in  a  common 
press,  by  the  wet  collodion  process,  and  which  were  remarkable  for 
their  perfect  sharpness.  A  thin  band  of  paper  was  placed  between  the 
positive  and  the  negative,  so  that  there  was  no  absolute  contact  between 
the  two  films. 

I  may  here  mention  that  I  have  tried  this  plan  most  thoroughly,  and 
have  had  a  box  made  a  yard  long,  open  at  one  end,  the  negative  being 
exposed  at  the  other  end  ;  I  have  even  covered  the  open  end  with  a 
diaphragm  having  a  small  stop,  but  have  never  succeeded  in  getting 
good  definition  unless  both  glasses  were  plate.  In  that  case  the 
definition  is  perfect  and  the  result  good.  My  wet  film  has  generally 
been  a  washed  one  coated  with  albumen,  and  not  a  common  wet  film 
charged  with  free  nitrate.  M.  Andra,  however,  exposes  to  artificial 
light.  This  method  of  printing  transparencies  is  quite  common  in 
France,  and  was  shown  to  me  three  or  four  years  ago  in  Paris  by 
M.  Romain  Talbot. 

But  the  extraordinary  fact  which  has  most  struck  M.  Andra  is  the 
great  sensitiveness  of  common  wet  collodion  films  to  artificial  light, 
and,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  to  the  yellow  light  of  a  common 
yellow  window,  when  the  plate  is  held  close  to  it.  Thus  he  has  taken 
prints  by  superposition  upon  wet  collodion  films,  when  held  close  to  the 
window,  which,  nevertheless,  did  not  fog  under  the  ordinary  treatment 
in  the  same  room.  The  film,  according  to  this  gentleman,  almost  loses 
its  sensitiveness  when  the  developer  is  poured  over  it,  although,  of 
course,  it  is  exquisitely  sensitive  before  that  time.  The  moral  of  this 
is  to  keep  the  bath  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  yellow-lighted  room,  and 
never  to  bring  the  plate  near  the  window  until  the  developer  has 
actually  been  poured  upon  it.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  window  of 
M.  Andra’s  dark  room  is  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  from  the  sun. 

Some  members  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  have  expressed 
their  regret  that  the  announcement  of  the  exhibition  held  in  London  by  our 
own  Society  was  not  given  in  time  for  them  to  prepare  and  send  specimens 
to  it;  and  this  tardy  announcement  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the  French 
Society  in  reference  to  their  exhibition  of  next  year.  It  was  clearly 
absurd  to  send  to  Paris,  for  the  meeting  on  the  7th  of  October,  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  an  exhibition  which  was  to  open  on  October  21st,  and  to  close 
on  November  loth  !  A  fortnight’s  notice  was  not  enough. 

M.  Toulouse  recommends  that  dishes  and  funnels  for  a  tourist’s  equip¬ 
ment  be  made  of  cardboard  lined  with  waxed  paper.  These  can  be 
packed  up  flat  when  not  in  use.  How  would  parchment  paper  do 
instead  of  waxed?  I  have  found  that  calico  dipped  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  for  an  instant  is  rendered  waterproof.  Might  not  this  substance 
be  turned  to  account  ? 

M.  Davanne  exhibited  some  fine  prints  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman,  taken 
from  negatives  upon  collodio-albumen  dry  plates. 

M.  Franck  stated  that  Mr.  Stillman  had  developed  some  of  these  plates 
in  his  presence,  which  were  one-third  quicker  than  good  wet  collodion 
plates,  and  yielded  excellent  results. 

Some  Liverpool  plates  were  then  distributed  amongt  the  members  for 
trial. 

1  lie  Photographic  Society  of  France  is  now,  happily,  out  of  debt,  and 
beginning  to  prosper  again,  after  the  troubles  brought  upon  it  by  late 
events. 

M.  Javal  exhibited  some  fine  proofs  in  printing-ink  upon  paper;  and 
M.  Dcspaquis  put  into  the  hands  of  members,  for  trial,  some  sheets  of 


bichromated  gelatinised  paper,  which  was  so  prepared  as  to  keep  inde¬ 
finitely.  He  also  exhibited  his  enlarging  apparatus,  with  the  patent 
screen  for  retouching  upon. 

M.  Liebert  observed  that,  according  to  his  system,  retouching  was 
done  only  upon  the  positive,  which  was  a  great  advantage. 

Redon,  December  12,  1873.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

— ♦ — 

PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  kindly  allow  the  Committee  to  announce  that 
the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  having  approved  of  the  rules  sufi- 
mitted  to  him  they  will  be  ready  for  issue  in  a  few  days,  and  will  be 
sent  to  all  applicants  enclosing  six  stamps. 

The  Committee  would  also  draw  your  readers’  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  funds  subscribed  for  preliminary  expenses  are  exhausted,  and  would 
therefore  be  glad  to  receive  subscriptions,  as  fuuds  are  urgently  required. 
All  subscriptions  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  columns  of  the  journals. 
— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  T.  "\\  ilkinson. 

14,  South-street,  Bromley,  Kent. 

P.S. — The  following  gentlemen  have  signified  their  willingness  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  nominated  for  election  as  officers  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion : — As  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents — Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A. ;  as 
Trustees — Lieutenant-Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  and  Captain  Abney ; 
as  Auditors — Messrs.  A.  L.  Henderson  and  G.  Taylor ;  on  the  board  of 
management — Messrs.  W.  S.  Bird,  Fall,  and  J.  Skinner. — W.T.  W. 

— ♦— 

DISSATISFACTION  WITH  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND 
MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  idle  to  ignore  the  fact  that  deep-seated  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  exists  among  members  of  the  above  Society.  As  an  old  member, 
and  as  one  that  has  taken,  and  still  takes,  a  deep  interest  in  its  welfare, 
I  offer  my  views.  It  is  probable  that  the  subject  will  shortly  be  brought 
before  the  members,  and  I  am  anxious  that  all  should  approach  the 
subject  in  a  calm  and  deliberative  spirit.  Every  one  will  start  with 
the  idea  that  he  has  only  the  interest  of  the  Society  at  heart.  This 
being  agreed,  the  question  arises  whether  any  alteration  should  be  made 
in  the  rules  of  the  Society,  and,  if  so,  of  what  nature  and  to  what 
extent. 

The  primary  complaint  made  is  that  the  Society  has  practically  no 
voice  in  the  management  of  its  own  business,  and  especially  in  the 
selection  of  the  members  who  form  the  Council ;  that  gentlemen  once 
on  that  board  have  the  power,  by  re-electing  themselves,  of  remaining 
there  indefinitely  ;  and  that  when  vacancies  occur  they  can  select  who 
they  think  proper  to  fill  the  places,  regardless  of  their  fitness  or  of 
their  being  acceptable  to  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  Society. 

It  is  further  alleged  that  the  power  thus  possessed  by  the  Council 
has  been  abused ;  that  individuals  have  remained  in  office  almost  un¬ 
interruptedly  for  a  great  number  of  years,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
members  presumptively  as  fit  for  the  office  as  themselves.  It  is  also 
stated  that  when  vacancies  occur  individuals  are  often  selected  who 
are  unknown  to  the  members  generally,  and  who  rarely,  if  ever,  attend 
the  Council  meetings,  thus  excluding  others  better  known  who  would 
have  attended  to  their  duties.  And,  lastly,  that  when  known  members 
have  been  selected  it  is  believed  it  has  been  from  too  narrow  a  section, 
so  as  to  secure  to  a  small  number  of  the  Council  the  practical  ruling  of 
the  whole  Society. 

If  but  a  portion  of  this  be  true,  there  is  no  wonder  that  members 
who  are  willing  to  give  their  services,  and  receive  the  small  honour 
attached  to  being  members  of  Council,  should  take  umbrage  at  these 
continued  proceedings.  It  is  properly  said  that  the  Council  exists  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Society,  not  the  Society  for  the  Council ;  and  that, 
a  priori ,  no  one  member  of  the  Society  has  a  right  to  a  seat  at  the 
Council  more  than  another,  except  by  the  expressed  wish  and  consent 
of  his  fellow-members. 

Many  more  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  are  constantly  being  made, 
all  arising  from  the  evil  of  a  self -elected  Council ;  but  what  I  have 
given  may  be  taken  as  the  pith  of  the  matter.  It  is  due  to  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  form  the  Council  to  state  that  the  chief  cause  of  these  com¬ 
plaints  is  beyond  their  control,  and  arises  from  the  laws  and  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Society.  Unless  these  are  altered  the  same  ground  of 
complaint  will  exist  against  whoever  form  the  Council ;  and  if  the 
present  occupants  were  to  vacate  their  seats  their  successors  would  be 
open  to  the  same  charge. 

The  rules  of  the  Society  provide  no  other  regular  way  of  forming  and 
filling  the  Council.  It  is  true  there  is  a  law  empowering  individual 
members  to  propose  opposition  lists;  but  there  is  no  provision  made  for 
selection,  or  election,  by  the  body  of  the  members  from  among  them¬ 
selves.  Hence  the  reason  why  these  laws-— which  in  their  operation 
give  ground  for  complaint— should  be  altered.  If  the  Council,  by  being 
compelled  to  choose  their  nominees,  become  open  to  the  charge  of  unfair 
selection,  pray  let  them  be  relieved  from  such  an  invidious  duty.  It 
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cannot  be  a  pleasant  position  for  a  gentleman,  when  be  knows  be  is 
working  honestly  for  the  good  of  the  Society,  to  be  liable  to  such 
an  imputation.  In  justice  it  must  be  said  that  the  Council  did  not 
make  these  laws,  and  cannot  alter  them — they  can  only  administer  them ; 
and  the  laws  must  exist  as  they  are  until  the  members  until  the  mem¬ 
bers  alter  them. 

From  this  reasoning  it  will  be  seen  that  any  agitation  to  alter  the 
laws  is  no  reflection  on  the  present  or  any  past  Council,  but  is  designed 
to  l’elieve  that  body  of  a  duty  in  the  execution  of  which  they  are  open 
to  a  charge  which  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  repel.  I  know  that  some 
members  of  the  present  Council  are  desirous  that  the  vacancies  in  the 
Council  should  be  filled  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  members  instead  of  by 
secret  nomination  as  it  is  now.  1  hope  that  all  members  will  see  in  how 
much  superior  position  the  members  of  their  Council  would  be  in,  and 
how  much  more  honourable  and  unchallengeable  their  seats  would  be,  if 
elected  in  general  meeting  by  their  fellow-members  to  that  of  being 
selected  as  they  now  are. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Jabez  Hughes. 

December,  17,  1873. 


MR.  SUTTON  AND  HIS  WRITINGS. 

To  the  Editors.  ' 

Gentlemen, — Your  volatile  correspondent,  Mr.  Sutton,  is  again,  I  see, 
bringing  out  all  his  old  grievances  against  the  Woodbury  type  process. 

Curiously  enough  he  went  over  exactly  the  same  ground  this  time  last 
year,  when  I  had  occasion  (much  against  my  will,  for  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  him,  notwithstanding  his  peculiarities)  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  at  the  time  interested  in  the  heliotype  process, 
which  called  forth  some  remarks  about  Christian  feeling,  &c.,  suggestive 
of  plum-pudding  and  mince  pies.  But  in  his  letter  in  your  last,  curiously 
enough,  whether  from  want  of  knowledge  or  what  I  cannot  say,  he  has 
made  a  great  blunder. 

In  speaking  of  M.  Lemercier’s  collotype  autotype  he  entirely  ignores 
the  fact  that  M.  Lemercier  works  the  Woodbury  process  on  a  very  large 
scale,  and  if,  as  he  says,  M.  Lemercier  is  producing  prints  so  undis- 
tinguishable  from  silver,  I  would  ask  him  why  it  is  that  the  French 
journal,  Paris  Theatre,  the  photographs  on  which  are  printed  by  M. 
Lemercier,  is  illustrated  by  Woodbury  type.  This  journal,  which  has 
weekly  a  cabinet  portrait  of  one  of  the  principal  actors  or  actresses  given 
with  it  (mounted  on  the  paper),  is  sold  in  Paris  for  twenty-five  centimes 
(2.|d. ).  It  was  2d.,  but  I  suppose  the  large  demand  has  enabled  the  pro¬ 
prietors  to  raise  the  price. 

Now,  in  opposition  to  this,  let  us  see  what  he  further  saj^s  for  M. 
Lemercier’s  autotype  collotype  : — “The  public  are  asked  a  franc-and-a- 
half  for  a  mounted  print,  cabinet  size.”  What  would  this  show  ?  That 
whereas  the  Woodbury  print  (and  I  must  say,  to  judge  from  the  later 
numbers,  they  are  very  fair)  is  sold  for  l^d.,  deducting  a  penny  for  the 
newspaper,  one  shilling  and  three  pence  is  asked  for  the  autotype 
collotype  of  the  same  size,  produced  by  the  same  firm.  I  ask — What 
does  it  all  mean  ? 

Your  remarks  in  your  sub-leader  as  to  the  insolubility  of  the  prints 
recludes  me  from  noticing  that  part  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  communication; 
ut  he  is,  I  think,  wrong  in  what  he  says  of  all  collotypes  being  proof 
against  moisture  and  rubbing,  especially  as,  if  to  gain  brilliance  they  are 
rinted  on  an  enamelled  surface,  the  slightest  touch,  when  moistened, 
eing  sufficient,  not  to  produce  a  smear,  but  to  remove  the  picture  alto¬ 
gether.  When  printed  on  plate  paper  this  is,  however,  not  the  case. 
I  have  some  very  beautiful  collotypes  given  me  by  M.  Lemercier  himself 
— finer  than  any  I  have  seen ;  but  he  told  me  they  were  exceptional 
prints,  such  as  occurred  only  five  or  six  times  in  a  day’s  work. 

In  reference  to  another  communication  in  your  last  week’s  issue,  1 
see  that  your  “Peripatetic  Photographer”  alludes  to  a  rumour  that  I 
had  refused  the  award  made  to  me  at  the  late  exhibition.  This  is  quite 
true,  though  no  official  notice  was  taken  of  it  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Society. — I  am,  yours,  &c. 

Greenhithe,  December  15,  1873.  W.  B.  Woodbury. 

P.S. — I  enclose  the  last  number  of  the  Paris]  Theatre. — W.  B.  W. 


ONCE  MORE  THE  “PERIPATETIC  PHOTOGRAPHER.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  a  dull-witted  fellow,  as  you  will  see;  but  it 
occurs  to  me,  nevertheless,  that  your  “  peripatetic”  friend  is  just  a  trifle 
“agee”  with  his  “airts” — German  orte  (nothing  like  quoting  some  tongue 
besides  your  own;  it  shows  you  want  to  pass  for  learned).  If  he  is  not, 
then  I  must  have  been  all  my  days  wrong  about  them  myself.  Are  you 
quite  sure  that  in  his  goings  up  and  down  lately  the  breadth  of  the  way 
has  not  vexed  his  righteous  soul  ?  This,  at  least,  is  what  I  find  him 
saying  last  week: — “  Then  the  temples  were  erected  in  an  east  and  west 
direction,  while  now  the  temples  (glass  houses)  are  preferred  to  be  north 
and  south.”  Is  that  so  ?  I  always  had  a  notion  that,  in  order  to  get  a 
pure  north  light,  your  house  should  stand  east  and  west  as  near  as  may 
be.  Correct  me,  O  “Peripatetic!”  if  I  am  wrong.-— Meantime, 
gentlemen,  I  am,  not  “  Scotticus,”  but  Another  Cuss. 

December  15,  1873. 

[As  with  the  letter  of  “  Scotticus,”  so  with  the  present,  we  forwarded 
it  to  the  “  Peripatetic  Photographer,”  who  has  returned  it  with  a 


request  that  we  should  append  the  following : — “  I  confess  to  a  little 
difficulty  in  this  matter,  because  when  one  looks  at  the  subject  very 
fully,  and  from  all  points  of  view,  the  sun  may  be  said  not  to  show 
in  the  southern  heavens  at  all,  but  in  those  of  the  north.  Ask  any 
Australian  if  this  be  not  in  strict  accordance  with  his  experience. 
And  in  equatorial  regions  it  may  be  said  to  be  neither  north  nor 
south ;  and  there, i  n  an  emphatic  sense,  the  proper  position  for  a 
studio-temple  for  sun-worship  would  have  to  be  determined  by  the 
hour  of  the  day.  I  venture  to  throw  out  the  suggestion  that  a  model 
glass-house  ought  not  to  be  made  so  that  the  sitter  must  face  the  north  ; 
nor  so  as  to  cause  him  to  face  the  east  or  west — by  which  lie  will, 
according  to  “  Another  Cuss,”  have  a  blaze  of  north  light  (!;  on  his 
face — but  it  ought  to  be  poised  upon  a  pivot  like  the  card  of  a  mari¬ 
ner’s  compass,  and  have  on  the  top  a  something  to  be  acted  upon  bv 
the  dynamic  forces  in  the  Sun,  so  that  whether  his  solar  highness 
condescends  to  make  his  appearance  in  the  south,  the  west,  the 
north,  or  the  east,  the  background  end  of  the  studio  should  always  face 
that  point.  If  “  Another  Cuss  ”  gets  direct  north  light  upon  a  sitter 
facing  an  easterly  or  westerly  sky,  it  certainly  must  arise  lrorn  his  im¬ 
porting  the  article  in  a  concentrated  state  from  the  Polar  regions, 
and  turning  it  full  on  the  face  of  the  sitter.  "When  we  require  water 
from  the  Jordan — as  we  sometimes  do  in  this  country — we  send  to  the 
Jordan  for  it ;  and,  in  a  similar  way,  when  we  want  north,  pure  north, 
light  why  should  we  not  import  it  from  the  North  Pole?  By  the 
way,  if  I  decide  upon  erecting  a  temple  for  modern  sun-worship  at 
either  pole,  how  should  I  place  it?  I  suppose  it  will  have  to  be 
reared  on  its  end.” — Eds.] 


GRADUATED  BACKGROUNDS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Had  Mr.  Tunny,  in  answer  to  my  letter  of  the  5th 
instant  inserted  in  your  Journal,  confined  himself  to  a  denial  of  my 
statement,  I  should  have  been  satisfied  to  allow  your  readers  to  form 
their  own  opinion;  but  he  has  introduced  the  names  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Wilson  Tunny 
into  this  squabble,  and  has  committed  the  unpardonable  offence  of  pub¬ 
lishing  a  private  conversation,  thereby  violating  all  the  decencies  of 
society.  If  such  conduct  be  permitted  without  reprobation  no  two  men 
could  be  on  friendly  terms.  Happily  Sir  J.  Reynolds  is  beyond  annoy¬ 
ance  and  far  above  Mr.  Tunny’s  criticism,  and  Mr.  Blanchard  s  reputation 
is  too  high  to  be  affected  by  such  trumpery  tittle-tattle.  Respecting  and 
admiring  Mr.  Blanchard  as  a  man,  I  make  him  my  bow,  and  salute  him  as 
the  emperor  of  photographers ;  and,  therefore,  I  affirm  most  positively 
that  whatever  1  might  have  said  of  his  works  could  have  been  uttered 
in  his  presence. 

To  one  part  of  the  conversation  I  must  give  my  unqualified  denial, 
viz.: — “The  figure  in  the  print  after  Sir  J.  Reynolds  is  standing  right 
out.”  This  “  standing  right  out  ”  is  contrary  to  the  teaching  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  Sir  Joshua.  It  would  amount  to  deception,  and  deception  never 
has  been  the  aim  of  a  great  painter.  Deception  belongs  to  the  “infancy 
or  decrepitude  of  art.”  Certainly  Mr.  Tunny  drew  that  part  of  the 
conversation  from  his  own  ideal  of  a  picture. 

Mr.  Tunny  states  that  out  of  consideration  for  me  he  put  his  name 
on  the  list  of  my  subscribers,  on  the  chance  of  there  being  something 
good  in  my  method,  and,  if  not,  £2  2s.  would  do  me  no  harm  (kind  and 
considerate  Mr.  Tunny  ! ) ;  that  before  he  saw  my  agreement  I  mentioned 
there  was  a  clause  in  it  which  I  objected  to,  and  that  without  his  wish 
I  voluntarily  drew  my  pen  through  it,  thereby  giving  up  all  security, 
and  foregoing  all  advantage.  There  is  a  positive,  short,  and  expressive 
word  in  our  language  by  which  I  should  designate  this  statement ;  but 
Mr.  Tunny  has  sheltered  himself  behind  his  wife’s  petticoats,  and  I  will 
not  therefore  use  strong  language.  In  those  cases  where  two  people 
tell  the  same  story  in  a  distinctly  different  manner  that  account  is 
received  as  true  which  has  the  greatest  amount  of  probability  in  its 
favour.  I  submit  that  my  account  has  that  advantage ;  for  it  is 
inconceivable  that  in  selling  a  secret  I  should  voluntarily  put  it  in 
Mr.  Tunny’s  power  to  betray  it  without  incurring  a  penalty. 

For  a  considerable  time  previous  to  December,  1872,  the  subject 
of  graduated  backgrounds  had  occupied  much  of  your  space,  as 
everyone  rushed  into  print  who  thought  he  had  a  plan  for  producing 
them.  If  at  that  time  Mr.  Tunny  was  in  possession  of  a  method 
why  did  he  not  communicate  it  ?  On  the  10th  of  December  he  called 
at  my  studio,  discussed  the  subject  fully,  but  never  mentioned  that 
he  had  a  method  of  his  own.  He  extracted  information,  examined 
examples,  and  with  the  most  friendly  words  and  offers  of  assistance  he 
left  me,  to  write  an  article,  published  two  days  afterwards,  whose  only 
object  could  be  to  injure  me.  Much  more  frequently  than  I  have  liked, 
for  I  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up  my  interest  in  the  affair,  I  have 
had  to  relate  these  circumstances  once  to  an  old  aud  intimate  friend 
of  Mr.  Tunny’s,  and,  so  far  from  defending  his  friend  from  my 
“base  aud  garbled  statement,”  he  replied — “Ah!  Ah!  Ah!  just  like 
Tunny !  just  like  Tunny  !”  and  then  told  me  a  similar  story,  with  Mr. 
Tunny  for  its  hero.  Others  have  referred  me  to  page  47,  volume  vi. 
(Feb.  15th,  1859),  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  from 
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which  I  quote  as  follows  “Mr.  Tunny,  a  professional  photographer, 
claims  the  merit  of  every  discovery  brought  before  the  Society,  from 
Archer’s  collodion  process  down  to  the  last  enumerated  by  yourselves 

‘  qin  and  water.’”  .  ,,  ,  ,  , 

As  respects  the  £2  4s.,  Mr.  Tunny  may  receive  that  sum  whenever  he 
applies  for  it  in  a  proper  manner  and  apologises  for  the  many  insults  he 
has  offered  me.  Hitherto  he  has  preferred  to  threaten,  snarl,  and 
bark,  but  not  bite,  and  has  not  even  hesitated  to  take  upon  himself  the 
objectionable  character  of  an  “informer.” — lam,  yours,  &c., 

46,  Kensington  Garden-square,  London,  W.,  Robert  Faulkner. 
December  15, 1873. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  the  Faulkner  background  contro¬ 
versy  I  can  in  nearly  every  particular  corroborate  Mr.  Tunny’s  state* 
ment  contained  in  your  last. 

1  for  one  agreed  to  pay  Mr.  Faulkner  his  fee,  provided  the  pen  wa| 
drawn  through  the  £100  bond  clause,  as  had  been  done  in  Mr.  Tunny’s 
case.  Not  that  I  objected  to  enter  into  a  bond ;  but  it  seemed  so  absurd 
for  a  person  to  patent  a  process  and  call  upon  his  licensees  to  enter  into 
a  bond  to  keep  the  method  secret,  when  a  printed  copy  of  the  specification 
could  be  had  for  a  few  pence. 

Mr.  Faulkner  and  I  fully  understood  each  other;  but  judge  of  my 
surprise  when,  a  few  days  after,  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Faulkner  that 
unless  the  agreement  was  signed  in  its  entirety  I  could  not  have  his 
method.  Had  Mr.  Faulkner  not  suggested  that  I  need  not  pay  the  two 
guineas,  but  that  he  would  take  it  out  in  enamels,  I  might  have  been  in 
Mr.  Tunny’s  position.  Mr.  Faulkner  subsequently  sent  me  a  letter  not 
only  insulting  myself,  but  other  photographers.  At  the  time  I  had  a 
mind  to  pass  his  letter  over  to  one  of  the  interested  to  deal  with  it  as  he 
thought  proper.  It  is  not  yet  too  late. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

A.  L.  Henderson. 

49,  King  William-street,  E.G.,  December  15,  1873. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

I  will  exchange  a  good  graduated  revolving  background  for  a  studio  chair, 
high  back  preferred.  Photos,  exchanged. — Address,  G.  H.  Preston,  60, 
Market-street,  Manchester. 

A  pair  of  landscape  stereoscopic  lenses,  four  and  a-half  inches  focus,  revolving 
stops,  will  be  exchanged  for  an  outdoor  stand  and  triangle  suitable  for  a 
half -plate  camera,  and  a  German  half-plate  glass  bath. — Address,  J. 
Thomas,  Abergavenny,  South  Wales. 

A  number  of  books,  including  one  volume  of  the  Illustrated  Photographer,  one 
and  a-half  dozen  slides  for  magic  lantern,  one  and  a-half  dozen  ditto  for 
stereo.,  set  of  stops  for  whole-plate  lens  by  Dallmeyer,  will  be  given  in 
exchange  for  scientific  apparatus,  or  anything.]  useful  in  photography. — 
Address,  William  Cruickshank,  Merchant,  Rothiemay,  Huntly,  N.B. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 

C.  T.  Farley. — The  exchange  notice  is  unsuitable. 

B.  B. — A  one-grain  solution  of  rubber  will  be  strong  enough. 

IIistoricus.— Swan’s  carbon  process  was  introduced  on  the  5th  of  April,  1864. 

P.  Orton. — Send  us  a  specimen  of  the  defect ;  we  may  then  be  able  to  indicate 
the  cause. 

J.  Gee.— Almost  any  kind  of  material  will  answer  for  a  lantern  screen  if  it  is 
to  be  faced  with  paper. 

Lieutenant  Hay. — To  clarify  your  solution  of  tannin  add  a  little  kaolin  to 
it,  shake  well  up,  and  then  filter. 

Gf.o.  Leask.— The  appearance  of  the  print  leads  us  to  imagine  that  the  toning 
bath  has  been  used  too  soon  after  preparation, 

(  B.  Devenport. — The  gelatine  you  use  is  by  far  too  strong.  Reduce  it 
to  twenty  grains  per  ounce,  and  all  will  then  go  well. 

In  a  Fog.— If  you  read  the  two  accounts  more  carefully  you  will  find  that 
there  is  no  discrepancy  whatever  existing  between  them. 

S.  P.  Smef.ton  (Kingston,  Jamaica).— The  number  for  July  12,  1872,  is  out  of 
print.  We  have  placed  the  amount  forwarded  to  your  credit. 

X.  Y.  Z.— We  should  select  the  lens  that  includes  the  smallest  angle  of  view 
on  the  plate  ;  in  other  words,  the  one  having  the  longest  focus. 

St.  Nicholas.— The  streaks  arise  from  the  presence  of  organic  matter.  Make 
the  bath  neutral,  boil  it  for  a  short  time,  and  then  place  it  in  the  sun. 

G.  1.  Law. —  1  ho  pink  stain  upon  the  prints  is  caused  by  light  acting  upon 
them  while  they  are  in  the  toning-bath.  It  consists  of  reduced  gold. 

G.  W.  (S.)— Dissolve  white  lac  in  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  borax  ;  size  the 
paper  with  this,  and,  when  dry,  pass  it  between  polished  steel  rollers. 

I).  J .  A.  1  ho  best  description  of  glass  for  a  portrait  gallery  is  thin  window-glass 
of  a  pale  green  colour.  Glass  of  a  colourless  kind  such  as  you  propose  having, 
has  been  found,  after  being  exposed  to  strong  light,  to  become  of  a  brownish 
colour. 

Tyro.— Reservo  all  the  clippings  of  the  prints  and  burn  them,  together  with 
every  scrap  of  silvered  paper  and  filtering  paper  that  has  been  used.  From 
the  ashes  thus  produced  the  silver  may  very  easily  be  obtained  in  the  metallic 
form. 


B.  — Gold  may  be  very  easily  precipitated  in  the  metallic  form  from  a  solution 
of  the  chloride,  by  adding  to  the  latter  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron. 

F.  J.  O’B. — Astigmation  or  astigmatism  is  a  fault  possessed  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  by  every  portrait  lens,  more  especially  those  giving  a  fiat  field. 
It  causes  a  point  in  an  object  to  be  elongated,  producing  a  lino.  Its  effect  is 
apparent  only  at  the  sides  of  the  picture. 

An  Old  Reader. — The  most  comprehensive  work  on  the  tannin  process  is  the 
treatise  by  Major  Russell;  but  many  articles  upon  it,  including  ample  direc¬ 
tions  for  working  the  process,  are  to  be  found  in  our  volumes,  to  which,  as 
“  an  old  reader,”  we  suppose  you  have  ready  access. 

Barbara. — The  following  is  an  excellent  method  by  which  to  prepare  malt 
infusion  for  preserving  sensitive  dry  plates: — Into  a  pint  of  water  heated  to 
175°  Fah.  infuse  three  ounces  of  malt,  stir  well  up,  and,  after  allowing  it  to 
stand  until  it  gets  nearly ]cold,  filter — first  through  muslin,  and  then  through 
filtering  paper. 

A  Member. — The  statement  of  the  “  Peripatetic  Photographer  ”  relative  to  Mr. 
Woodbury’s  having  refused  to  accept  a  second-hand  bronze  medal  is  quito 
correct.  It  is  probable  that  if  Mr.  Woodbury  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Society  he  would  long  ago  have  been  awarded  a  gold  medal 
for  his  important  discovery. 

S.  Y.  J. — The  question  which  you  seek  to  open  up  is  not  one  that  affects  the 
honour  of  photographic  employers  in  any  greater  degree  than  it  does  that  of 
employers  in  any  other  department  of  commerce.  If  an  engagement  has 
been  legally  made  its  fulfilment  can  be  enforced.  It  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  referred  to  your  solicitor. 

C.  H.  G. — The  manipulation  is  very  good,  but  the  lens  seems  to  be  faulty. 
There  is  much  curvilinear  distortion,  and  there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  that  kind 
of  distortion  arising  from  a  want  of  flatness  of  field.  The  latter  fault  may 
be  remedied  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  diaphragm ;  the  former,  we  fear,  cannot 
be  rectified  unless  by  re-grinding  the  lens. 

Auld  Reekie. — The  varnish  named  by  you  is  indeed  good,  but  we  cannot 
give  you  any  information  concerning  its  composition.  We  are  in  a  position, 
however,  to  say  that  it  is  made  from  a  formula  that  has  been  published  in 
this  Journal ;  but  it  is  possible  that  if  from  this  information  you  were  to 
discover  it  by  the  exhaustive  method,  you  might  have  to  set  to  work  to  make 
nearly  every  varnish  we  have  published  before  you  managed  to  select  the 
right  one.  It  may  be  better  for  you  to  prepare  a  list  of  a  few  gums  and 
resins,  study  their  nature  and  peculiarities,  and  then  combine  those  most 
likely  to  give  a  varnish  of  the  kind  wanted,  varying  the  proportions.  See 
an  article  on  Retouching  Varnish  which  appeared  in  this  Journal  about  two 
years  ago. 

W.  Sherrell.— We  readily  admit  there  is  much  trouble  attendant  upon 
the  lime  light  if  it  be  very  seldom  used,  and  only  one  enlargement  is  to  be  occa¬ 
sionally  produced.  The  large  fountain  argand  oil  lamp  of  which  you  speak  will 
certainly  answer  for  producing  enlargements ;  but  not  nearly  so  well  as  a 
small  argand  paraffine  lamp  used  without  any  reflector.  The  simplest  method 
of  all  is  to  have  a  blackened  tin  division  placed  vertically  in  the  lantern, 
with  a  hole  the  size  of  a  wafer  in  the  axis  of  the  optical  system.  The  distance 
of  this  from  the  condensers  must  be  the  same  as  that  at  which  the  lime  is 
placed.  A  piece  of  magnesium  ribbon  is  now  ignited  behind  the  division,  and 
no  light  obtains  access  to  the  condensers  but  that  which  passes  through  the 
circular  hole.  This  ensures  sharpness.  You  will  find  an  article  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  former  volume. 
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1874  will  shortly  be  ready,  crown  8vo,  price  1/-;  free  by  post,  1/3. 
A  few  more  Advertisements  can  be  received  if  the  orders  reach  the 
Publisher  not  later  than  FRIDAY  NEXT,  the  26th  instant. 


CHRISTMAS  WEEK. 


In  reply  to  numerous  correspondents,  both  private  and  connected  with 
the  “trade,”  we  have  to  announce  that  our  next  number  will  be 
published  on  the  usual  day  of  publication,  viz,,  Friday  next,  the 
26th  instant.  As,  however,  the  Journal  will  be  Printed  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  next,  the  24th  instant.,  those  readers  (other  than  our  regular 
Subscribers)  who  may  desire  to  receive  the  number  on  Christmas  Day 
can  ensure  its  being  so  delivered,  per  post,  if  a  request  to  that  effect, 
accompanied  by  a  postage  stamp,  be  received  at  the  Publishing  Office, 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  Tuesday  next,  the  23rd 
instant.  The  Publishing  Office  will  be  open  on  Friday  next,  the  26th 
instant,  till  ONE  o’clock  p.m. 

Advertisements  intended  for  insertion  in  the  next  issue  should  there¬ 
fore  reach  the  Office  by  Tuesday  Evening  next,  the  23rd  inst.  Small 
Advertisements  will  be  received  up  to  Nine  o’clock  on  Wednesday 
Morning,  the  24th  instant.  Orders  for  Advertisements  of  the  same 
class  addressed  to  the  “Printing  Department,”  32,  Castle-street,  Liver¬ 
pool,  will  be  received  np  to  Two  o’clock,  p.m.,  on  Wednesday  next, 
the  24th  instant. 

Publishing  Office,  2,  York-street, 

Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  Dec,  19,  1873. 
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RETROSPECTIVE. 

With  this  number  our  volume  for  1873  closes,  and  on  looking  back 
upon  the  work  of  the  year,  as  our  custom  is,  we  have  again  the 
pleasure  to  congratulate  our  readers  on  progress  in  our  art-science — 
not  very  great,  it  is  true,  but  safe  and  steady  withal. 

The  improvements  have  been  chiefly  in  the  mechanical  branches 
of  photography,  but  the  artistic  side  has  received  no  less  attention 
than  in  former  years ;  and  if  may  be  fairly  said  that  while  the  varied 
and  interesting  photo-mechanical  printing  processes  have  greatly 
increased  in  importance,  and  the  quality  of  the  work  turned  out 
has  been  considerably  raised,  the  photographers  who  take  the  nega¬ 
tives  have  not  neglected  to  supply  works  of  high  artistic  exceUence 
for  reproduction  in  quantity. 

In  other  directions  the  effects  of  art-training  have  been  evident, 
while  the  standard  of  mechanical  excellence  of  negatives  has  not 
been  sensibly  lowered.  No  startling  improvements  in  processes 
have  been  announced  during  the  year;  so  that  progress  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  careful  study  of  the  use  of  well-known  means,' and 
of  their  effectual  combination,  rather  than  to  any  exceptional  cir¬ 
cumstances  with  which  we  were  not  previously  familiar.  To  enter 
into  any  detailed  statement  of  the  modification  of  processes  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  year  would  be  uninteresting,  and  is  unnecessary, 
sipce  all  real  improvements  find  their  most  suitable  record  in  the 
pages  of  our  Almanac.  We  may,  however,  here  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  emulsion  processes  seem  not  to  be  in  greater  favour  now 
than  last  year ;  and  we  find  several  excellent  operators  almost  confining 
their  attention  to  the  simple  bromide  bath  process.  A  probable  im¬ 
provement  in  the  ordinary  emulsion  has,  however,  been  made  by 
the  substitution  of  gelatine  for  collodion.  No  doubt,  during,  the 
year  which  is  before  us,  this  mode  of  preparing  dry  plates  will 
receive  a  full  share  of  attention,  In  other  respects  the  aspect  of 
dry-plate  and  wet-plate  photography  as  regards  fiel,d  work  cannot 
be  said  to  have  materiaHy  altered  since  last  year.  All  the  processes, 
wet  and  dry,  have  “seen  service  ”  during  the  past  season,  and  most 
of  them  have  yielded  good  results. 

At  least  one  striking  novelty  in  printing  has  been  Acorded,  though 
the  one  we  would  specially  refer  to — M.  Merget’s  process — is  not 
likely  in  its  present  form  to  prove  of  much  practical  value ;  never¬ 
theless,  the  principle  is  good,  and  may  lead  to  results  of  great  value. 
The  process,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  consists  in  the  amalga¬ 
mation  of  a  positive  silver  image  with  mercury,  and  the  application 
to  this  surface  of  paper  carrying  a  slightly  moist  salt  of  a  metal 
easily  reduced  by  mercury.  On  contact  the  metal — gold,  platinum  > 
paHadium,  &c. — is  reduced,  and  positive  prints  in  the  unalterable 
metal  thus  obtained,  from  which  the  excess  of  metallic  salt  can  be 
easily  removed  by  washing  with  water.  The  process  is  very 
ingenious  and  very  simple,  and  we  trust  that  it  may  receive  no  small 
share  of  attention  during  the  year  to  come. 

Our  duties  for  this  j^ear  are  ended,  and  w'e  now  heartily  wish  that 
our  readers  may  enjoy,  in  the  best  and  truest  sense,  the  good  cheer 
of  this  season  of  “  peace  and  goodwill  to  men,”  when  animosities 
are  best  buried  never  to  be  exhumed,  and  kindly  feelings  and  happy 
hearts  make  men  young  again,  bracing  them  for  the  labours  which 


the  future  may  have  in  store  for  them.  Whatever  those  labours  may 
be,  we  sincerly  hope  that  the  first  of  January,  1874,  will  usher  in 
for  each  of  our  readers — 

A  Happy  New  Year. 


A  REFORM  BILL  FOR  THE  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worthy  of  notice  that  there  are  unmistakable 
indications  that  a  grave  evil  which  has  long  existed  in  connection 
with  the  London  Photographic  Society  may,  ere  long,  be  swept 
away.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  a  committee  of  management  or 
a  “  council  ”  of  a  society  is  a  body  of  men  elected  by  the  members 
to  do  certain  work,  and  in  a  sense  they  are  the  voluntary  servants 
of  the  society. 

In  the  London  Photographic  Society  the  members  appear  to  feel 
that  the  Council  arrogate  to  themselves  a  position  entirely  the  re¬ 
verse  of  this.  But  if  the  Council  really  be  the  servants  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  the  members  have  certainly  a  right  to  be  informed  whether 
any’one  of  their  servants  has  failed,  either  in  toto  or  in  part,  to  accom¬ 
plish  those  duties  for  the  carrying  out  of  which  he  was  elected ;  and  a 
question  put  at  the  last  meeting,  by  Colonel  Wortley,  as  to  the 
attendance  of  committeemen  at  the  Counoil  meetings,  was  not  only 
in  order,  but  was  imperatively  demanded  in  the  interests  of  the 
members..  By  the  curt  refusal  of  the  Secretary  to  give  the  desired 
information  a  huge  blunder  was  made,  for  it  could  have  had  only 
one  tendency,  viz.,  to  satisfy  members  of  the  truth  of  an  opinion, 
rapidly  growing  of  late,  that,  to  suit  the  purposes  of  a  few 
members  of  the  Council,  there  has  been  an  introduction  into  that 
body  of  members  who  could  not,  or  would  not,  possibly  attend  the 
meetings,  thus  leaving  the  entire  management  in  the  hands  of 
an  interested  few. 

The  able  and  judicious  letter  of  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  in  our  last 
number,  discloses  two  facts — first,  that  the  handful  of  men  who 
really  manage  the  Society,  ostensibly  as  a  Council,  are  self-elected, 
and,  being  once  members  of  the  Council,  cannot  easily  be  deposed 
so  long  as  they  hold  together;  secondly,  that  widespread  dissatis¬ 
faction  at  this  state  of  matters  exists.  In  accordance  with  one  of 
the  laws  of  the  Society  the  members  of  the  Council  nominate  their 
own  successors,  and  it  follows,  asji  matter  of  course,  that,  if  at  the 
Council  meeting  at  which  such  nomination  is  to  be  made  there  be  a 
scanty  attendance  of  independent  members,  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  must  prevail.  Hence  the  temptation  to  which  some  of  the 
members  imagine  they  may  succumb  of  selecting  for  nomination  as 
councillors  either  such  members  as  are  known  to  be  in  accord 
with  those  already  in  power  or  those  who,  from  residing  at  a  distance 
from  London,  cannot  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Council. 

It  may  be  said,  with  great  show  of  justice,  that,  although  the 
Council  propose  their  successors,  the  members  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  have  the  power  to  reject  these  nominees  in  favour  of  their  own 
list,  which  must  have  been  proposed  at  the  previous  meeting.  But, 
as  the  Council  are  very  wreH  aware,  no  member  would  have  the 
courage  to  get  up  and  propose  a  counter  list;  for  by  doing  so  he 
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would  be  a  marked  man,  and  considered  as  one  who  by  this  action 
really  moved  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Council.  This 
would  only  be  possibly  successful  by  the  organisation  ot  a  party  in 
the  Society,  and  the  present  movement  shows  that  this  point  has 
finally  been  reached.  The  last  feather  has  been  put  on  the  camel’s 
back ;  and  this  movement  must  at  no  distant  time,  if  not  imme¬ 
diately,  revolutionise  the  Society— the  sooner  the  better,  for  its  own 
interests  and  those  of  photography. 

Without  being  aware  of  the  steps  actually  taken,  we  may  indicate 
that  a  thorough  revision  of  the  constitution  of  the  Society,  a  more 
comprehensive  plan  of  operations,  with  less  subordination  of  the 
interests  of  photography  to  those  of  individuals,  should  be  the 
leading  points  of  the  new  reform.  The  laws  as  they  now  exist  are 
carelessly  drawn  up,  vague  in  their  prescriptions,  and  in  some 
respects  inoperative.  We  should  think  that  in  a  society  possessing 
so  wide  a  field  of  usefulness  as  does  the  Photographic  Society, 
more  public  spirit,  more  scientific  fervour,  and  a  great  deal  less 
exclusiveness  are  most  desirable. 

We  close  these  observations  at  present  by  inviting  the  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  photographers,  whether  belonging  to  the  London 
Photographic  Society  or  any  other  society,  to  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Hughes,  published  in  our  last  number. 


PYROGALLIC  ACID. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique, 
M.  Jacquemin  has  given  an  interesting  paper  on  the  action  of  pyro- 
gallic  acid,  or  “  pyrogallol,”  on  the  salts  of  iron.  It  is  commonly 
stated  that  pyrogallic  acid  strikes  with  a  solution  of  a  protosalt  of 
iron  an  indigo-blue  colour,  but  with  a  persalt  a  green  tint,  passing 
to  red.  M.  Jacquemin’s  experience  is  at  variance  with  these  state¬ 
ments. 

The  authur  finds  that  all  ordinary  samples  of  protosulphate  of  iron 
produce  the  blue  colouration  referred  to ;  but  he  has  proved  that  all 
specimens  of  the  iron  salt  which  do  so  also  strike  a  red  tint  with 
sulphocyanate  of  potassium,  indicating  the  presence  of  persalt  of  the 
metal.  If  the  protosulphate,  free  from  persalt,  be  mixed  with  the 
pyrogallic  acid  the  liquid  becomes  simply  milky,  hut  not  coloured. 
On  exposure  to  the  air,  however,  the  blue  tint  is  speedily  produced, 
owing  to  absorption  of  oxygen ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  this 
action  of  pyrogallic  acid  is  a  more  delicate  test  for  a  persalt  of  iron 
than  the  sulphocyanate  is. 

It  was  also  found  that  the  blue  changed  to  red  on  the  addition  of 
an  increased  amount  of  the  persalt  of  iron. 


A  NEW  SUGGESTION. 

A  friend  lately  made  a  suggestion  to  us  that  the  old  glass  positive 
process  should  form  the  subject  of  some  new  experiments  with  a 
view  to  obtain  more  delicate  and  permanent  prints  than  are  pro¬ 
curable  by  the  ordinary  silver  process,  and,  in  addition,  prints  with 
purer  whites.  We  cannot  now  enter  upon  this  experimental  work, 
but  we  think  that  the  suggestion  is  well  worth  some  attention,  and 
hence  put  it  into  shape,  as  some  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to  offer 
some  practical  information  on  the  subject. 

In  the  old  positive  process  on  glass  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
faint  image  produced  by  the  quick“and  short  action  of  the  developer 
is  fixed,  washed,  varnished,  and  then  backed  up  with  some  black 
material  or  varnish.  The  film  is,  therefore,  exceptionally  protected, 
and  consequently  positives  prepared  with  moderate  care  have  lasted 
for  a  very  long  time.  The  lights  of  these  positives  are  of  necessity 
silver,  and,  in  consequence,  cannot  be  nearly  pure  white;  the 
shadows,  of  course,  are  formed  by  the  black  material  seen  through  the 
parts  of  the  film  where  light  has  not  acted. 

Our  friend  proposes  to  reverse  all  this,  and,  if  possible,  to  produce 
the  shadows  in  black  by  the  action  of  light,  and  leave  the  clear  glass 
for  the  lights  to  be  backed  up  with  white  paper  or  other  material,  so 
that  the  maximum  delicacy  of  detail  and  brilliancy  of  the  lights 
might  be  preserved.  We  have  as  little  fancy  for  dazzling  whites  as 


any  can  have,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  murky  lights  of  the 
old  positives  might  be  advantageously  replaced  by  purer  tints. 

The  question — and  in  this  lies  the  real  difficulty — is  to  get  this  black 
deposit  on  development  after  exposure  in  the  camera ;  for,  by  printing 
from  a  negative  on  a  sensitive  film  we  can,  of  course,  obtain  something 
like  the  result  desired.  The  film  to  be  employed  must  be  one  which 
shall  give  a  deposit  on  the  shadows  under  development  rather  than 
on  the  lights,  as  in  the  ordinary  method.  But  one  mode  occurs  to 
us  by  which  this  result  might  be  arrived  at  with  the  ordinary  iodide 
of  silver  film.  It  is  the  following : — 

A  sensitive  film  of  the  iodide  is  exposed  for  a  very  short  time  to 
light,  and  then  placed  in  the  camera.  A  plate  of  pure  red  glass  is 
next  placed  before  the  lens,  the  focus  for  red  rays  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  ascertained,  and  the  plate  then  exposed  to  the  image.  Now, 
under  such  circumstances,  we  should,  according  to  Becquerel,  have 
red  rays  from  the  lights  acting  upon  the  previously-exposed  film  and 
reversing  this  previous  action,  and  rendering  the  iodide  incapable  of 
reducing  silver.  After  a  sufficiently  long  exposure  to  this  red  light 
we  should  have  a  film  which  would  be  acted  upon  by  the  developer 
on  those  portions  where  the  lights  of  the  image  had  not  fallen; 
hence  the  developed  and  fixed  image  would  have  the  shadows 
represented  by  a  dark  deposit,  the  high  lights  would  bo  repre¬ 
sented  by  clear  glass,  and  the  half-tones  more  or  less  clear. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  possible  plan  we  mention  is  the  absence 
of  pure  black  in  the  deep  shadows,  but  the  grey  tint  might  perhaps 
be  removed  by  judicious  toning.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
we  only  throw  out  the  above  idea  as  a  possible  solution  of  the  problem 
our  friend  proposed ;  but  we  cannot  say  how  far  it  may  be  practicable* 
as  we  have  not  had  time  to  try  it.  Of  one  thing,  at  least,  we  are  sure, 
viz.,  that  the  exposure  in  the  camera,  in  order  to  be  effective  in  the 
manner  mentioned,  should  be  prolonged. 


According  to  Hughes  a  good  varnish  can  be  prepared  by  the  follow 
ing  formula,  which,  when  allowed  to  evaporate  on  a  surface,  affords 
a  good  dull  varnish,  giving  the  appearance  of  muffed  glass : — 

Ether  . 560  parts. 

Benzole  . 240  „ 

Gum  sandarac  .  40  „ 

Canada  balsam  .  10  „ 

The  resin  and  balsam  are  easily  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  a  little  heat 
in  the  benzole,  and  the  ether  then  added. 

77  '  _ _ 

An  amateur  some  time  ago  had  a  large  quantity  of  iron  developer 
prepared  for  a  long  spell  of  work.  The  weather  unfortunately  proved 
uupropitious,  and  the  stock  of  developer  deteriorated,  owing  to  the 
peroxidation  of  the  iron.  The  solution  was  apparently  spoiled,  and 
yet  it  seemed  a  pity  to  throw  it  away.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The 
developer  was  warmed  and  a  strip  or  two  of  commercial  metallic 
zinc,  which  had  been  previously  dipped  for  a  minute  in  a  strong 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  thrown  in.  In  a  few  hours  the  solution 
was  nearly  colourless,  as  it  was  originally,  the  zinc  having  reduced 
the  iron  to  the  lower  state  of  oxidation,  and  rendered  it  a  rather  more 
energetic  reducing  agent,  owing  to  the  removal  of  some  of  the  free  acid 
by  the  zinc.  This  deficiency  was,  of  course,  easily  made  up.  Some 
of  our  readers  may  take  a  useful  hint  from  this  experience. 


To  what  is  the  colour  of  a  collodion  negative  due?  About  two 
years  since  there  was  a  controversy  in  connection  with  this  subject  in 
the  case  of  collodio-bromide  plates,  some  alleging  that  the  presence 
of  an  excess  of  silver  or  of  bromide  determined  whether  the  negative 
should  develope  of  a  green  or  brown  colour.  It  was  eventually 
proved  that  to  neither  of  these  was  either  the  one  colour  or  the  other 
due.  As  a  contribution  to  an  investigation  into  this  matter,  and  as 
an  illustration  of  that  contribution,  we  have  received  four  10  X  8 
negatives  from  Colonel  Wortley,  which  may  be  examined  by  any  one 
who  makes  application  at  our  office.  These  negatives  were  all 
prepared  in  a  precisely  similar  manner,  and  exposed  for  the  same 
period  of  time.  Some  of  them  are  of  a  warm  brown  tone,  others  of  a 
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deep  olive-green.  This  is  solely  owing  to  the  method  of  develop¬ 
ment.  One,  of  a  pale  reddish-brown  colour,  was  developed  with 
weak  pyrogallic  acid,  gelatine,  and  liquid  ammonia.  A  second,  of  a 
strong,  deep  brown  colour,  was  developed  with  the  developer  recom¬ 
mended  for  ordinary  use.  A  very  intense  negative,  of  a  blackish- 
green  colour,  but  full  of  detail,  was  developed  with  strong  pyrogallic 
acid,  gelatine,  and  liquid  ammonia.  The  fourth,  a  fine  negative, 
was  developed  with  gelatine  only  as  a  restrainer,  no  bromide  being 
used.  These  interesting  negatives  should  be  seen  by  every  one 
who  feels  concerned  in  the  subject. 

CAUSES  OF  FAILURE  WITH  ALKALINE 
DEVELOPMENT. 

The  current  number  of  the  Moniteur  contains  au  interesting  letter  on 
this  subject  from  the  pen  of  Count  Ludovico  de  Courten,  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  which  we  have  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers. 

After  some  preliminary  remarks  as  to  the  mode  by  which  dis¬ 
tilled  water  may  be  dispensed  with  in  all  washings  of  plates  after 
the  first,  thus  saving  great  expense,  M.  de  Courten  proceeds  to 
detail  sundry  points  in  his  habit  of  experience  with  the  new  alkaline 
development.  He  has  employed  the  tannin  process  very  largely, 
and  always  with  an  acid  bath  and  acid  developer,  while  the  final 
coating  of  the  preserver  also  contained  a  good  deal  of  the  same 
reagent.  The  alkaline  process  is  at  the  antipodes  of  this  mode, 
dependent,  as  it  is,  upon  alkaline  reactions.  This  newer  method 
is  destined,  M.  de  Courten  thinks,  to  work  a  great  revolution  in 
photography,  and  it  already  gives  very  striking  results  in  the 
hands  of  clever  operators.  Not  a  little  of  the  merits  of  causing 
this  revolution  will,  in  his  estimation,  fall  to  Mr.  Sutton,  for  whose 
moist  process  he  predicts  a  great  future. 

M.  de  Constant  Delessert  has  been  making  some  experiments 
with  a  coffee  and  sugar  preserver  and  alkaline  development,  and  he 
has  succeeded  already  pretty  well.  M.  de  Courten  himself  made  his 
attempts  with  tannin  plates,  and  the  result  surprised  him,  for  he 
had  always  hitherto  dreaded  rather  the  effects  of  alkaline  reagents. 
This  encouraged  him  to  proceed,  and  so  he  prepared  very  carefully 
a  new  bath  with  fused  silver  and  snow  water  very  pure,  with  just  a 
drop  of  nitric  acid  added.  A  collodion  sent  him  by  M.  Deiessert 
was  used,  and  the  plates  were  washed,  first  with  rain  water  and  then 
in  ordinary  water,  according  to  his  usual  habit.  They  looked 
magnificent,  and  it  was  with  a  calm  assurance  of  success  that  he 
started  on  an  excursion  to  try  them.  Had  he  not  taken  infinite 
pains  beyond  what  he  usually  did — beyond  the  careless  attempts  that 
had  previously  succeeded  ? 

His  confidence  was  unfortunately  destined  to  be  rudely  shattered. 
Even  the  most  energetic  developers  had  no  effect.  The  film  was 
completely  inert ;  there  was  not  a  trace  of  an  image  on  any  one  of 
the  glasses.  This  was  a  nice  business;  but  how  was  it  to  be 
accounted  for?  Was  it  the  collodion,  or  the  bath,  or  the  preserver 
(coffee  and  sugar),  or  the  developer,  consisting  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  pyrogallic  acid  ?  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  try 
and  find  out. 

M.  de  Courten  began  with  the  bath,  and  tried  various  plates  with 
different  samples  of  collodion  with  the  same  result— clean  films.  It 
was  the  same  with  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  of  which  he  tried 
several  sorts— nothing  appeared.  So  he  began  to  get  discouraged 
and  to  think  of  giving  it  up,  when  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  mode 
of  washing  might  have  something  to  do  with  it.  He  knew,  to  begin 
with,  that  the  water  he  had  been  using  was  rich  in  calcareous  salts, 
particularly  in  carbonate  of  lime.  This  salt,  like  carbonate  of  mag¬ 
nesia,  is  insoluble  alone  in  water,  and  is  held  in  solution  only  by  virtue 
of  the  acids  which  the  water  may  contain ;  but  by  boiling,  by  agitation, 
or  the  simple  contact  of  finely-divided  bodies,  they  become  aban¬ 
doned  by  their  carbonic  gas  and  are  precipitated.  What  is  to  be 
inferred  from  this  ?  Simply,  that  the  plate  when  taken  from  the 
silver  bath  brought  with  it  some  traces  of  the  acid  therein  con¬ 
tained  and  some  nitrate  of  silver.  That  the  carbonic  acid  set  free  by 
the  double  action  of  bodies  finely  divided  (iodide  and  bromide  held  in 
an  excess  of  water,  and,  perhaps,  chloride  if  that  water  contained 
chloride  of  sodium),  and  by  the  agitation  caused  through  frequent 
plungings  in  water,  liberated  the  carbonates,  which  were  precipitated 
in  an  insoluble  crust  on  the  surface  of  the  film.  Once  formed,  sub¬ 
sequent  washings  only  tended  to  aggravate  the  mischief.  Each 
renewal  of  the  water  brought  an  accession  of  carbonates  ready  for 
precipitation,  so  that  at  last  the  collodion  film  became  covered  with 
an  impenetrable  coat  of  calcareous  matter  quite  insensible  to  delicate 
chemical  reactions.  The  collodion  film  was,  so  to  say,  separated 
by  a  mechanically-deposited,  stony  layer. 


This,  sooth  to  say,  is  only  a  suppositional  explanation;  and, 
although  M.  de  Courten  says  he  confirms  it  by  experience,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  think  that,  primarily,  the  acidification  had  something  to 
do  with  the  failure.  According  to  his  theory,  without  the  acid  there 
would  have  been  no  calcareous  layer.  However,  M.  de  Courten  was 
not  willing  to  push  his  theory  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  and  use, 
henceforth,  only  distilled  U'ater ;  the  convenience  and  economy  of  ordi¬ 
nary  water  was  too  great  to  be  thus  lightly  thrown  away.  Instead  of 
doing  this  he  purifies  the  water  by  a  very  simple  plan,  always  provi¬ 
ded  it  be  not  impregnated  with  sulphur,  which  he  deems  entirely 
without  the  pale  for  photographic  use.  Whether  it  be  eau  carbonatee 
or  eau  so, lee  (salted  or  carbonated  water),  he  pours  into  it  a  few  drops 
of  a  silver  solution,  of  the  strength  of  8  to  the  100.  This  immediately 
causes  turbidity,  either  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  of  liberated  carbonate. 
The  nature  of  the  precipitate  may  be  easily  recognised.  Add  a  drop 
of  acetic  acid,  and,  if  the  cloudiness  continue,  the  water  contains 
saline  matter,  which  has  no  hurtful  action ;  but  if  the  water  clear 
again  instantly  then  the  water  contains  carbonate,  which  the  acid 
has  redissolved.  We  then  know  distinctly  what  is  the  matter  with 
the  water,  and  can  proceed  to  a  remedy  should  the  noxious  carbonate 
prove  to  be  present. 

There  are  several  ways  known  to  chemists  for  getting  rid  of  car¬ 
bonate,  oi%  rather,  bicarbonate  of  lime  : — 1st.  By  agitating  the  liquid 
when  in  contact  with  the  open  air.  2nd.  By  passing  through  it  a 
current  of  air  for  the  space  of  some  minutes.  3rd.  By  mixing 
with  it  a  tenth  (in  volume)  of  lime  water.  Any  of  these  modes  is 
simple. 

M.  de  Courten  has  also  another  plan  of  operation.  He  adds  a 
half  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid  to  the  silver  hath,  and  acidifies  also  the  first 
water  through  which  the  plates  are  poured.  All  subsequent  w’aters 
have  two  or  three  drops  of  acid  put  into  them,  and  the  application  of 
the  coffee-sugar  preserver  is  preceded  by  a  rapid  rinsing  in  distilled 
water.  The  results  which  he  obtained  by  this  means  were  perfect, 
and  he  has,  since  adopting  that  plan,  found  no  inconvenience  result 
from  the  use  of  ordinary  water,  although  in  his  case  it  was  water 
largely  impregnated  with  chalk.  Once  find  the  means  of  hindering 
the  precipitation  and  the  presence  of  the  foreign  substance  is  no 
danger,  for  its  action  is  purely  mechanical  so  far  as  the  film  is  con¬ 
cerned.  When  tannin  is  used  acid  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part  that 
the  precipitation  of  the  carbonates  is  prevented  without  the  necessity 
of  extra  precautions. 

The  operator  must  not  dream  of  rinsing  the  plates  with  acid  water 
previous  to  development;  for  the  development,  be  it  remembered,  is 
the  alkaline  one.  Besides,  that  would  do  no  good,  the  evil  being 
already  done — first,  by  preventing  at  the  outset  the  elimination  of  the 
free  nitrate  of  silver,  and  also  by  letting  the  preserver  penetrate  and 
close  up  the  pores  of  the  film,  which  has  been  hardened  by  the  cal¬ 
careous  deposit  when  the  plate  was  first  washed.  In  that  state  the 
film  reddens  spontaneously  at  the  end  of  a  few  hours,  and  remains 
perfectly  insensible  to  the  action  of  light.  A  wash  of  acid  water  at 
the  end  of  the  operation,  therefore,  is  of  no  avail. 

There  is,  we  think,  a  good  deal  in  what  M.  de  Courten  says ;  but 
it  seems  to  us  that  lie  has  in  some  measure  created  his  difficulties 
for  himself.  However,  our  readers  will  doubtless  peruse  with  interest 
his  ingenious  experiments  and  speculations,  and,  even  when  differ¬ 
ing  from  his  conclusions,  may  profit  by  his  observations. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  LIMES  FOR  THE 
LANTERN. 

[A  communication  to  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society.] 

This  is  not  a  new  subject.  The  most  recent  information  we  have 
upon  it  is  in  a  communication  from  Dr.  Nicol,  of  Edinburgh,  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  No,  703,  page  507. 

The  instructions  therein  given,  backed  by  a  recommendation  of 
the  Editors,  and  also  a  famine  of  limes  at  home,  induced  me  to  try 
to  make  a  batch.  All  wdio  use  the  lime  light  will  admit  that  it  would 
be  a  capital  thing  to  be  able  to  keep  a  stock  of  limes  any  length  cf 
time  without  spoiling,  and  ready  for  use  at  long  intervals. 

Having  the  requisite  materials  I  took  four  parts  of  precipitated 
chalk  and  one  part  of  ponderous  carbonate  of  magnesia,  both  in  fine 
powder,  and  rubbed  them  together  well  in  a  mortar  so  as  to  mix  them 
intimately.  Some  strong  gum  wrater  was  added,  which  was  not 
fresh.  By  this  a  paste  was  made.  In  attempting  to  roll  it  into  the 
form  of  a  ruler  I  certainly  managed  to  do  it,  but  it  soon  had  a  flat 
side.  I  had  used  too  much  gum  water,  and  so  made  the  paste  too 
soft.  This  was  rather  a  weak  point,  but  it  proved  the  advantage  to 
be  gained  in  knowledge  by  working  a  thing  out  by  direct  experiment, 
as  I  shall  show. 
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Another  quantity  of  chalk  and  magnesia  was  mixed,  and  combined 
with  the  paste  till  it  was  so  dry  it  would  not  roll  into  a  long  cylinder ; 
this  was  the  other  extreme.  Some  more  dry  powder  was  added,  till 
I  made  the  mixture  a  little  dryer  than  the  mixture  of  chlorate  of 
potash  and  manganese  I  use  for  making  my  oxygen  plugs.  I  soon 
saw  my  best  plan  would  be  to  treat  this  white  mixture  in  the  same 
way  as  I  serve  the  black  one — that  is,  to  ram  it  into  the  oxygen-plug 
mould  tube,  and  make  the  cylinders  that  way. 

This  I  did,  and  it  answered  so  well  I  soon  used  up  all  the  mixture  ; 
but  there  was  at  present  no  central  hole,  and  the  plugs  seemed  rather 
too  fragile  to  stand  much  handling.  They  were  not  as  solid  as  they 
might  or  should  be ;  they  put  me  in  mind  of  a  brick  made  of  nearly- 
dry  clay.  I  was  suspicious  of  them.  They  were  put  aside  to  dr}', 
slowly  first,  for  a  day  or  so,  and  then  transferred  to  the  top  shelf  of 
the  oven  ;  when  nearly  dry  it  was  easy  to  drill  holes  through  them, 
but  they  were  weak  in  solidity  and  easily  broken.  Under  fire  they 
gave  an  excellent  light,  but  they  gave  way,  and  cracked  by  the  heat 
where  the  seams  were.  More  solidity  was  indispensable  and  must 
be  had.  The  light  was  encouraging. 

Next  day  another  quantity  of  chalk  and  magnesia  was  mixed  with 
fresh  gum  water,  and  tempered  to  a  proper  state  of  moisture.  A 
temporary  screw-press  was  rigged  up  and  used.  The  cylinders  made 
now  were  without  those  irregular  and  unsound  layers ;  they  were 
much  more  satisfactory  up  to  that  point.  When  partly  dry  they 
were  drilled,  and  put  into  the  oven  to  dry  completely  as  before. 
Exposed  to  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  they  give  a  very  good  light,  and 
do  not  break  down  as  the  others  did. 

It  would  be  a  still  greater  improvement  if  the  cylinders  were  made 
still  harder,  as  they  pit  more  than  the  caustic  limes  do;  at  least  I 
tb ink  so.  The  simple  remedy  is  merely  more  pressure  longer  con¬ 
tinued. 

As  to  the  fall  of  the  limes  after  exposure,  I  do  not  see  how  they  can 
escape  going  the  way  all  good  limes  go.  The  heat  makes  the  lime 
caustic,  and  it  is  sure  to  absorb  moisture  by  contact  with  the  atmos¬ 
phere  afterwards.  At  all  events,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  we  can  get 
a  good  light,  and,  I  think,  a  better  light,  for  enlargements  from  the 
magnesia  in  them  ;  but  time  has  to  prove  this. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  made  another  batch  of  plugs; 
these  have  been  compressed  upwards  as  well  as  downwards  at  the 
same  time,  and  are  much  better  than  any  of  the  former  ones.  Two 
ounces  of  chalk  and  half-an-ounce  of  magnesia,  with  two  teaspoons- 
ful  of  gum  water,  make  seven  plugs,  each  one  and  a-half  inch  long 
by  thirteen-twentieths  of  an  inch  diameter.  The  quantity  of  moisture 
used  in  them  is  very  small,  and  they  are  soon  dry. 

A  larger  diameter  of  cylinder  would  be  an  improvement,  and  discs 
or  cakes  may  be  made  to  any  particular  size. 

Not  having  any  other  moulds  I  have  been  obliged  to  be  content 
with  bringing  this  small  contribution  for  the  information  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  entirely  disclaiming  all 
thoughts  of  originality.  M.  Noton. 
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I  now  come  to  the  sensitising  bath.  We  used  Thomas’s  bath 
solution  made  up  by  himself,  and  as  soon  as  we  found  the  necessity 
of  an  even  temperature  it  worked  well.  It  was  never  permitted  to 
freeze,  being  kept  continually  in  a  warm  place,  notwithstanding 
which  it  became  rapidly  impregnated  with  ether  and  alcohol ;  it  was 
then  heated  and  filtered — it  could  not  be  boiled  owing  to  the  want  of 
a  vessel  for  the  purpose.  This  operation  had  often  to  be  repeated, 
and  this  filtration  at  any  rate  counteracted  the  effects  of  over¬ 
iodising.  When  alkalinity  occurred  fresh  solution  was  substituted, 
as  unfortunately  we  had  no  nitric  acid  with  us.  When,  however, 
all  the  solution  had  been  used,  we  were  perforce  obliged  to  com¬ 
mence  doctoring  and  experimenting.  Crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver 
were  added  without  success,  and  then  a  weak  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  was  tried ;  next  acetic  acid,  which  at  once  formed  acetate 
of  silver  and  made  matters  worse  than  ever.  We  then  experimented 
witli  all  the  acids  we  could  find  in  the  medicine-chest — citric, 
tartaric,  &c. ;  but  as  none  succeeded  it  is  not  worth  while  describing 
their  effects. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  time  we  used  the  bath  solution  in  a 
shallow  dish,  rejecting  it  as  soon  as  it  got  out  of  order;  and  this,  I 
imagine,  from  the  great  absorption  of  ether  and  alcohol  that  takes 
place  from  the  effect  of  the  climate,  would  prove  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  ns  well  as  economical  method.  From  five  to  eight  minutes 
was  the  time  adopted  for  immersion  in  the  bath,  except  when  plates 
were  sensitised  a  long  time  prior  to  development,  when  they  were 
*  Concluded  from  page  005. 


removed  as  soon  as  all  greasiness  disappeared,  and  would  then  keep 
for  over  an  hour ;  indeed  in  those  regions  wet  plates  will  keep  a 
very  long  time  without  injury. 

We  invariably  used  an  iron  developer  for  wet  plates,  and  it  was 
with  these  solutions  that  we  had  the  greatest  trouble.  They  were 
first  much  influenced  by  the  impurities  contained  in  the  water,  as 
evidenced  by  their  turbid  appearance.  We  also  found  that  if  to  the 
acetic  acid,  alcohol,  and  crystals  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  water  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  was  added,  the  crystals,  even  though  pre¬ 
viously  pounded,  were  not  appreciably  dissolved  after  the  solution 
had  been  allowed  to  stand  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  solutions 
were  therefore  made  up  with  water  at  temperatures  from  90°  to 
120°  F.,  and  kept  in  the  engine-room;  and  we  found  that  under 
these  conditions  the  developer  would  always  act,  provided  it  had 
been  kept  for  a  few  days.  With  freshly-made  solutions  but  little 
result  could  be  obtained,  and  the  deoxidising  action  of  a  ten-grain 
developer  that  had  been  made  up  for  a  week  was  stronger  than  that 
of  a  sixty-grain  solution,  unless  the  latter  had  been  made  up  for  at 
least  thirty  hours.  The  solutions  were  not  used  until  of  the  dark 
clear  colour  of  brown  sherry,  and,  once  at  that  colour,  seemed 
to  keep  indefinitely ;  whether  this  was  due  to  persulphate  of  iron  or 
not  no  rustiness  or  want  of  transparency  ever  appeared.  Until  it 
had  been  made  up  for  twenty-four  hours  the  solution  was  clear  and 
colourless,  after  which  the  colour  gradually  deepened,  and  it  seemed 
of  full  power  when  from  four  to  six  days  old.  When  used  cold,  or 
at  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air,  however  evenly  poured 
over  the  plate,  a  spotted,  mottled  staining  was  in  places  always 
observable,  as  if  the  constituents  of  which  the  solution  was  com¬ 
posed  were  no  longer  held  in  intimate  mixture.  The  refusal  of  the 
solution,  when  still  colourless,  to  act  at  any  ordinary  temperature 
was  not  perceptibly  altered  by  reducing  the  amount  of  acetic  acid 
contained  in  it,  which  was  diminished  to  a  point  at  which  the 
formation  on  the  film  of  a  dark  purple  scum  showed  the  necessity 
of  its  presence,  nor  did  the  addition  or  withdrawal  of  alcohol 
within  certain  limits  produce  appreciable  effects ;  so  that  we  con¬ 
cluded  that  a  sluggishness  of  action  was  induced  by  the  climate, 
only  to  be  overcome  by  mixing  the  solution  and  maintaining  it  at  a 
high  temperature. 

The  proportions  used  in  the  solutions  were  : — 

Protosulphate  of  iron .  10  to  60  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  6  to  18  minims. 

Alcohol .  10  to  30  „ 

Water  .  1  ounce. 

Of  course  stronger  developers  were  applied  to  films  that  had  been 
only  exposed  for  one  or  two  seconds  or  less,  or  where,  as  is  often 
'  the  case  in  Arctic  regions,  from  the  contrast  of  the  objects  in  the  view, 
their  adoption  seemed  advisable.  With  instantaneous  views  under 
disadvantageous  circumstances  of  light  we  found  sugar  of  great 
use  in  bringing  out  the  image;  it  was  simply  pounded,  and  a  few 
grains  placed  in  the  beaker  containing  the  solution  with  which  the 
plate  was  about  to  be  flooded.  This  substance  seemed  to  stimulate 
the  action  of  the  developer,  and  also  to  increase  the  density  of  the 
deposit.  Gelatine  has,  I  understand,  the  same  effect ;  but  unluckily 
we  had  none  on  board.  In  intensifying,  having  no  iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium,  no  attempt  at  changing  the  colour  of  the  deposit  was  made,  but 
merely  that  of  increasing  its  density.  For  that  purpose  we  used  the 


following  solution  : — 

Pyrogallic  acid .  1^-  grain. 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  20  minims. 

Water  .  1  ounce. 


This  solution,  like  the  developer,  gained  strength  by  keeping,  and 
acted  most  powerfully  when  of  the  same  colour  as  iodised  collodion. 
I  unfortunately  imagined  that  our  negatives  could  be  intensified  on 
our  return,  having  no  idea  what  a  ticklish  operation  the  removal  of 
the  varnish  from  a  film  is,  and  for  a  long  time  intensified  but  few. 
This  process  was  almost  always  carried  on  after  fixing,  from  the 
difficulty  of  seeing  in  the  dark  room  how  the  work  was  going  on.  A 
few  drops  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (thirty  grains)  were  of  course 
added.  In  making  up  this  solution  we  failed  for  some  time  to  get 
a  satisfactory  result,  a  flocculent  white  precipitate  of  chloride  of 
silver  being  profusely  formed  even  with  filtered  water ;  water  from 
the  engine-room  condenser,  however,  gave  a  good  result  after  filtra¬ 
tion,  a  flaky,  brown  precipitate  of  sulphide  and  iodide  of  silver  that 
was  invariably  formed  proving  harmless  and  easy  of  removal. 

As  might  be  expected,  with  fixing  solutions  we  had  no  difficulty ; 
but  washing  the  film  after  the  removal  of  the  superfluous  iodide  and 
bromide  was  always  a  very  delicate  operation.  Lukewarm  water 
was  very  gently  poured  on  from  the  jug,  and,  from  the  presence  of 
light,  any  indication  of  the  splitting  or  blistering  of  the  film  could 
be  observed,  and  its  occurrence  often  prevented  by  the  application  of 
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lieat.  At  first,  indeed,  we  lost  many  films  in  the  washings  prior  to 
the  fixing  process ;  but  latterly  this  was  the  only  critical  time,  some 
splitting  unaccountably,  and  we  possess  instances  of  negatives  where 
a  sudden  crack  occurs  right  across  the  sky,  in  one  or  two  cases 
luckily  occasioning  no  injury  to  the  view.  This  contractile  tendency 
of  the  film  might  possibly  be  rendered  harmless  by  using  collodion 
that  gives  excessively  tough  films,  as  that  manufactured  from  papy- 
roxyline.  Blistering  often  occurred  in  the  final  washing,  but  sub¬ 
sided  without  injury  to  the  negative  on  the  application  of  even  and 
gradual  heat. 

Spontaneous  drying  in  the  only  places  where  we  could  store  nega¬ 
tives  proved  an  utter  failure,  even  when  the  films  did  not  absolutely 
freeze,  and  negatives  were  usually  dried  in  the  engine-room.  Great 
care  was  required  ;  and  it  was  above  all  important  that  the  collodion 
side  should  be  held  slightly  downwards,  as  the  moisture  of  the 
lieatened  atmosphere  continually  condensing  fell  in  dirty  drops,  from 
which,  unluckily,  several  of  our  negatives  have  suffered.  The  plates 
themselves  also  broke  in  heating  from  the  cooling  action  of  draughts 
of  air ;  and  with  every  precaution  we  lost  eight  of  our  best  in  this  way. 

The  plates  had  now  to  be  varnished.  Owing  to  our  being  unpro¬ 
vided  with  boxes  or  space  for  stowing  them  properly  previous  to 
this  process — which,  on  account  of  foul  weather,  had  often  to  be 
delayed  for  some  days— many  were  damaged  before  an  opportunity  of 
varnishing  them  occurred.  The  difficulty  of  coating  a  plate  with 
varnish  or  collodion  on  board  a  ship  in  motion  you  can  easily 
imagine  ;  both  processes,  however,  had  often  to  be  undertaken  when, 
from  wind,  tide,  or  the  shocks  of  ice-navigation,  there  was  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  motion. 

Varnishing  usually  came  off  in  the  engine-room ;  and  the  main 
points  to  be  attended  to  were  these : — To  see  that  in  warming  the 
plate  the  film  did  not  curl  up  and  leave  the  glass ;  to  see  that  no 
drops  of  condensed  vapour  fell  upon  it ;  and,  thirdly,  after  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  varnish,  to  again  apply  heat  at  once.  Without  this 
latter  precaution,  especially  when  the  general  temperature  of  the 
room  was  low,  the  varnish  at  once  dried  with  an  uneven  matt  sur¬ 
face;  but,  once  mastered,  this  difficulty  never  recurred. 

The  dry  plates  used  were  the  Liverpool  company’s  ordinary  and 
rapid  ;  and  the  chief  objection  to  them  was  the  lengthened  exposure 
necessary,  so  that  not  very  many  opportunities  occurred  of  using 
them ;  this,  however,  need  not  have  been  the  case  had  photography 
been  our  main  object.  The  films  of  these  plates  were  as  liable  to 
splitting  and  cracking  in  washing  and  drying  as  those  of  the  wet 
plates,  and  in  cases  of  blistering  proved  harder  to  deal  with  success¬ 
fully.  :  A  good  many  varnished  negatives,  the  films  of  which  are 
apparently  completely  fixed  and  show  no  signs  of  insufficient  wash¬ 
ing,  have  undergone  a  chemical  change  which  has  caused  them  to 
fog  over  completely ;  even  since  our  return  we  have  from  this  cause 
lost  one  or  two  negatives. 

I  will  now,  in  conclusion,  touch  briefly  on  the  conditions  of  tem¬ 
perature,  atmosphere,  and  light  that  we  experienced. 

Photography  with  either  wet  or  dry  plates  was  successfully 
carried  on  from  June  to  September,  between  lat.  76°  N.  and  80°  40' 
N.,  and  at  temperatures  varying  from  45°  F.  to  25°  F.  In  cases 
where  after  exposure  the  films  of  wet  plates  appeared  dry  or  frozen, 
it  was  only  necessary  to  redip  the  plate  in  the  bath  for  a  short  time 
before  development. 

The  state  of  the  atmosphere  is,  however,  undergoing  constant  and 
violent  changes ;  for,  although  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  necessarily 
diminishes  its  powers  of  absorption  of  heat,  both  this  and  its  diatlier- 
manous  power  are  directly  influenced  by  the  degree  of  moisture  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  atmosphere;  and  as  this  depends  not  on  the  absolute 
quantity,  but  on  the  tension  of  the  aqueous  vapour  contained  in  the 
air,  the  latter  determining  the  distance  of  the  air  from  its  point  of 
saturation,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  limits  of  this  variation  are  con¬ 
siderable.  Still  the  rarefaction  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  are 
usually  very  great ;  and  as  on  these  depend  the  maxima  of  both  solar 
and  terrestrial  radiation,  striking  alternations  and  contrasts  of  heat 
and  cold  occur.  From  these  causes  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  is 
extremely  unstable,  and  there  is  a  great  frequency  of  fog  and  mist 
formed  over  land,  sea,  and  ice.  In  the  former  case  the  high  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  moist  soil  is  the  cause,  and  these  fogs  are  at  some  height 
above  the  ground,  only  clinging  to  the  hills.  But  the  sea-mists, 
formed  from  the  air  heated  and  moistened  by  contact  with  the  earth 
flowing  in  currents  over  the  cool  surfaces  of  sea  or  ice,  liaug  very 
low ;  they  are  unfortunately  of  great  frequency,  and  often  last  for 
two  or  three  days. 

But  of  adverse  conditions  the  most  frequent  and  annoying  is  one 
almost  invariably  present  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  especially 
so  in  the  brightest  conditions  of  light,  namely,  the  vibration  of  the 
atmosphere  caused  by  the  heated  vapours  that  rise  from  the  thaw¬ 


ing  soil.  The  currents  of  air  thus  formed  are  of  various  temperatures, 
and,  by  opposing  media  of  different  refracting  powers  to  the  passage 
of  the  rays  of  light,  produce  vibrations  that  effectually  blur  the  image 
in  the  negative. 

From  the  unequal  densities  of  the  different  layers  of  air  in  calm 
and  fine  weather,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  above  that  of 
the  sea,  the  various  effects  of  refraction  are  particulaily  noticeable, 
and  inverted  images  in  the  air  of  various  objects,  especially  of  bergs 
and  masses  of  ice,  are  excessively  common  ;  and,  as  it  by  no  means 
always  occurs  that  the  layers  of  air  in  which  the  phenomena  of 
various  degrees  of  refraction  and  of  total  internal  reflection  take 
place  are  horizontal,  the  images  are  often  inclined  at  wonderful 
angles.  As  these  phenomena  are  generally  transitory,  patience  is  often 
rewarded  by  a  clearly-defined  view  ;  and,  indeed,  when  the  conditions 
are  favourable,  the  nature  of  the  light  of  the  Arctic  summer  is  such  as 
to  fully  compensate  the  photographer  for  many  drawbacks.  The 
light  seems  very  rapid  in  its  action  and  highly  actinic,  the  low 
absorbing-power  of  the  air  permitting,  I  presume,  the  passage  of  the 
actinic  rays  with  but  small  diminution  of  power. 

The  amount  of  exposure  given  varied  in  the  case  of  wet  plates 
from  lialf-a-second  to  over  thirty  seconds,  and  with  dry  from  three- 
quarters  of  a  minute  to  several  minutes.  From  various  circum¬ 
stances  before  alluded  to,  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  photographs 
were  taken  with  the  shortest  possible  exposures,  as  we  were  seldom 
able  to  give  over  four  seconds ;  for,  if  the  camera  itself  were  not 
placed  on  the  ship  or  a  moving  floe  of  ice,  still  objects  in  motion 
were  generally  included  in  the  view.  When  able  to  give  what  ex¬ 
posure  we  pleased  eight  seconds  usually  proved  sufficient. 

The  actinic  action  of  the  light  was  undoubtedly  reduced  when  the 
air  was  charged  with  moisture ;  but  under  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstances  in  this  respect  it  was  still  strikingly  powerful.  The 
great  distances  at  which  objects  can  be  clearly  photographed  are,  of 
course,  of  immense  convenience,  hills  and  other  features  at  a  distance 
of  ten  miles  being  clearly  defined  in  some  of  our  photographs. 

Finally  :  I  may  mention  that  the  obliquity  of  the  sun’s  rays  seemed 
but  little  to  influence  the  light,  photographs  having  been  often  sue* 
cessfuliy  taken  by  the  light  of  the  midnight  sun. 

E.  Chermside,  Lieut.  R.E. 


ON  THE  SCIOPTICON  FOR  ENLARGING. 

[A  communication  to  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society.  ] 

An  artificial  light  suitable  for  enlarging  photographs  has  long  been  a 
desideratum  amongst  photographers.  The  oxyhydrogen  light  is  used 
successfully,  but  the  trouble  of  making  the  gases  has  always  been  a 
serious  inconvenience.  The  electric  light  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
suitable;  but  the  inconvenience  attending  its  use  are  greater  than 
with  any  other  kind  of  artificial  light,  and  tend  to  restrict  its  appli¬ 
cation  in  photography. 

The  magnesium  light  at  one  time  promised  to  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  photographers,  and  it  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  simplest  forms 
of  artificial  light.  There  are  objections  to  its  use,  and  chiefly  that  of 
the  expense  of  the  magnesium  and  the  necessary  apparatus;  the 
brilliancy  of  the  light  is  only  surpassed  by  the  electric  light.  The 
magnesium  light  has  this  advantage  over  all  other  kinds,  that  it  is 
very  portable,  and  can  be  used  in  cases — such  as  the  illumination  of 
interiors — when  no  other  artificial  light  could  so  conveniently  be  used. 
It  is  also  very  useful  in  portraiture,  as  some  of  the  most  artistic 
effects  may  be  obtained  by  its  use. 

But  I  am  chiefly  concerned  this  evening  in  directing  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  new  form  of  apparatus  for  enlarging.  The  cost  of  the 
apparatus  has  hitherto  been  the  chief  objection  to  the  use  of  any 
kind  of  artificial  light  for  enlarging  photographs;  but  this  objection 
can  be  said  no  longer  to  exist,  as  the  sciopticon  will  be  found  to  be 
one  of  the  cheapest  and  handiest  of  instruments  yet  introduced  You 
have  all  seen  what  this  little  instrument  will  do  when  used  as  a 
magic  lantern.  I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  exhibit  two  enlargements 

made  with  it.  ... 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  proper  arrangements  for  working 
an  enlarged  negative,  as  everyone  here  must  be  fully  cognisant  of  all 
that  is  required.  I  have  only  to  add  that  the  exposure  was  one 
minute ;  and  at  this  season  of  the  year— in  the  ordinary  light  of  a 
December  day — the  exposure  would  have  been  about  the  same. 

A.  Brothers,  F.R.A.S. 


A  NEW  DISCOVERY  RELATING  TO  LIGHT. 

On  Thursday,  the  11th  instant,  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  was 
held  at  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  to  listen  to  the  particulars  of  an 
!  entirely  new  discovery  in  physical'science  recently  made  by  Mr.  W. 
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Crookes,  F.R;S.  The  importance  of  the  discovery  will  be  seen  at  once 
when  I  state  that  he  has  found  out  that  light  is  capable  of  giving  a  direct 
blow  to  a  delicately-suspended  lever-arm,  so  as  to  make  the  arm  swing 
round  with  considerable  violence.  .  Not  only  are  great  scientific  questions 
presented  by  this  phenomenon,  which  will  require  solving,  but,  very 
probably,  we  have  in  this  discovery  the  germ  of  the  long-desired  instru¬ 
ment — a  cheap  and  sensitive  actinometer. 

Mr.  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker  (President  of  the  Royal  Society)  occupied 
the  chair,  and  among  the  audience  present  were  Professor  Huxley,  Pro¬ 
fessor  G.  G.  Stokes,  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue,  Mr.  C.  W.  Siemens, 
Sir  Charles  Wheatstone,  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  Professor  Williamson 
(President  of  the  British  Association),  Mr.  C.  F.  Varley,  Mr.  W.  Spot- 
tiswoode,  Mr.  B.  Webster,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  F.  Varley. 

Mr.  Crookes  entitled  his  paper  The  Action  of  Heat  upon  Gravitating 
Masses.  He  began  by  giving  a  historical  resume  of  repulsion  by  heat, 
showing  that  the  nearest  approach  to  his  present  experiments  were 
made  by  Mr.  Bennett,  in  1792.  Mr.  Bennett  supported  a  small  needle  by 
means  of  a  fibre,  and  when  he  walked  round  the  room  he  found  that  the 
needle  followed  him  in  its  rotation,  as  if  by  attraction ;  but  he  after¬ 
wards  discovered  that  this  rotation  of  the  needle  upon  its  axis  was  due 
to  air-currents.  Once,  when  Mr.  Crookes  was  trying  experiments  in  a 
vacuum,  he  thought  there  were  discrepancies  in  weight  when  the  body 
was  weighed  hot  and  when  it  was  weighed  cold,  but  he  ascribed  the 
results  to  ascending  currents  of  warm  air. 

In  beginning  his  more  recent  experiments  he  fixed  a  pith  ball  at  each 
end  of  a  straw,  and  balanced  the  centre  of  the  straw  upon  a  needle,  so 
that  the  straw  could  move  up  and  down  like  a  see-saw,  and  he  enclosed 
the  arrangement  in  a  glass  tube.  When  the  tube  was  full  of  air,  and 
one  of  the  pith  balls  was  warm,  air-currents  had  considerable  influence 
in  causing  the  lever-arm  to  move.  He  extracted  most  of  the  air  by 
means  of  an  air-pump,  and  the  nearer  he  got  to  a  Torricellian  vacuum 
the  more  certain  were  his  results  ;  for  if  he  placed  his  fingers  even 
underneath  the  tube,  that  end  of  the  lever  rose  slightly.  If  he  applied 
heat  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  the  lever  sank  just  as  rapidly,  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  the  result  were  ascending  currents  of  air  the 
moving  force.  He  found,  also,  that  ice  would  attract  the  lever-arm  as 
freely  as  the  arm  was  repelled  by  heat. 

In  other  experiments  he  mounted  platinum  instead  of  pith  balls  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  lever-arm.  He  also  placed  a  platinum  spiral 
(which  he  could  heat  by  electricity)  inside  the  tube.  At  first  the 
action  of  the  hot  spiral  was  apparently  one  of  attraction ;  but,  as  he 
continued  to  pump  out  the  air  until  the  barometer  gauge  and  the 
vacuum  produced  by  the  pump  were  equal,  the  action  of  the  hot 
spiral  upon  the  platinum  ball  was  nearly  neutral.  The  next  time  he 
tried  the  experiment  there  was  an  action  of  repulsion  after  much  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  air. 

To  get  a  more  perfect  vacuum  he  tried  the  Sprengel  air-pump  in  later 
experiments.  He  also  washed  out  the  residual  air  with  carbonic  acid, 
and  pumped  out  the  carbonic  acid  as  completely  as  possible,  so  as  to 
have  an  excessively-attenuated  carbonic  acid  vacuum.  Then,  by  means 
of  hot  potash,  he  gradually  absorbed  the  remainder  of  the  carbonic 
acid.  By  this  means  he  obtained  a  vacuum  so  perfect  that  a  spark 
from  an  induction  coil  would  pass  over  the  outside  of  the  tube  rather 
than  through  the  vacuum.  In  such  a  vacuum  as  this  he  found  the 
action  of  heat  upon  his  lever  to  be  strongly  repulsive. 

In  all  these  earlier  experiments  Mr.  Crookes  was  working  against  the 
force  of  gravitation,  for  his  lever-arm  moved  up  and  down  with  a  see- 
Hk  saw  motion;  consequently,  to  get  more  sensitiveness,  he 
afterwards  resolved  to  suspend  his  lever-arm  horizontally. 
He  did  this  by  means  of  an  arrangement  shown  in  the 
accompanying  diagram.  The  apparatus  consists  of  two 
pith  balls  each  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  fixed  upon  the  ends 
of  a  little  glass  rod  as  fine  as  a  needle,  and  about  two  and 
a-half  inches  long.  The  centre  of  this  rod  was  at  first 
suspended  to  a  very  fine  cocoon  fibre,  and  Mr.  Crookes 
stated  that  he  had  the  power  of  getting  an  excessively-fine 
filament,  for  he  knew  how  to  split  a  cocoon  fibre  in  two. 
After  a  few  experiments  he  abandoned  the  use  of  the 
c  icoon  fibre,  and  substituted  a  filament  of  glass — “  glass 
silk,”  as  it  is  called — in  consequence  of  which  the  lever- 
arm  had  less  tendency  to  swing  about,  because  of  the 
greater  force  of  torsion  put  upon  it  by  the  glass.  This 
fibre  of  glass  was  about  eight  inches  long,  and  hung  down 
the  centre  of  the  glass  tube,  the  lever  and  balls  being 
suspended  by  it  inside  a  bulb  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tube, 
as  shown  in  the  diagram  A. 

He  constructed  three  of  these  tubes,  with  suspended 
lever-arms  inside.  When  his  fingers  were  placed  upon  the 
bulb,  while  the  bulb  and  tube  were  full  of  air,  the  lever- 
arm  was  attracted.  Of  course  this  motion  might  be 
ascribed  to  air  currents  set  up  by  the  heat  of  his  fingers 
wanning  the  air  inside  the  bulb.  In  another  tube  of  the  same  kind 
ho  exhausted  the  air  until  it  had  a  pressure  of  only  thirty  millimetres, 
which  is  a  vacuum  easily  obtained  by  means  of  a  common  air-pump  * 
in  fact,  a  good  air-pump  will  give  a  much  better  vacuum.  At  the 
pressure  just  mentioned  lie  found  that  the  warmth  of  his  fingers  would 


neither  attract  nor  repel  the  lever-arm,  nor  would  the  arm  move, 
except  in  the  slightest  degree,  when  he  applied  the  heat  of  a  spirit 
flame  to  the  bulb;  and  even  that  slight  motion  might  be  ascribed  to 
the  increased  tension  of  air  inside  the  bulb  caused  by  the  heat.  Thus 
it  is  clear  that  a  neutral  point  is  reached  at  about  the  pressure  of  thirty 
millimetres.  The  next  and  most  remarkable  experiment,  proving  that 
he  had  discovered  something  new,  and  that  air-currents  could  not  be 
the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  was  the  one  in  which  the  lever-arm  was 
suspended  inside  the  most  perfect  vacuum  which  could  be  produced  by 
the  Sprengel  pump.  Then,  by  the  warmth  of  his  fingers,  the  lever-arm 
was  repelled,  and  that,  too,  with  considerable  rapidity.  When  sun¬ 
light  was  allowed  to  fall  upon  one  of  the  balls  the  lever-arm  instantly 
swung  round,  as  if  struck  by  a  violent  mechanical  blow.  In  some 
instances,  in  fact,  the  apparatus  was  broken  by  the  violence  of  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Crookes  afterwards  tried  the  action  of  the  different  rays  of  the 
spectrum  upon  his  apparatus.  By  means  of  a  prism  he  decomposed  a 
beam  of  sunlight,  and,  having  thus  separated  the  various  rays,  threw 
them  in  turn  upon  one  of  the  balls  by  means  of  a  lens.  He  found  that 
the  strongest  action  of  all  was  produced  close  to  the  extremity  of  the  red 
end  of  the  spectrum,  although  there  was  very  much  in  the  adjacent  in¬ 
visible  rays.  There  was  an  action  all  along  the  spectrum  ;  it  grew 
fainter  in  the  blue,  and  fainter  aud  fainter  as  the  violet  end  was 
approached.  He  tried  the  magnesium  light,  passing  it  through  green 
and  blue  glasses  and  a  solution  of  alum.  The  action  in  each  case  was 
extremely  strong,  although  the  alum  might  have  been  expected  to  cut 
off  all  the  heat. 

In  another  experiment  he  placed  the  bulb,  containing  the  lever-arm 
and  common  air,  inside  another  glass  bulb,  and  filled  the  space  between 
the  two  with  a  saturated  solution  of  alum.  He  found  that  this  solution 
cut  off  ninety  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  heat  rays.  When  he  applied 
the  lamp  flame  to  the  outer  bulb  there  was  no  action  until  the  heat  had 
slowly  passed  through  the  liquid  by  conduction,  so  as  to  warm  the 
glass  of  the  inner  bulb  ;  then  the  lever-arm  moved.  This  experiment 
appeared  to  show  that  the  radiant  heat  was  nearly  all  cut  off  in  air; 
but  in  a  vacuum,  under  like  conditions,  the  action  of  the  radiant  heat 
was  strong. 

Mr.  Crookes  exhibited  a  somewhat  larger  bulb,  with  a  thin  piece  of 
pith,  about  three  inches  long,  suspended  inside.  This  bulb  had  been 
exhausted  by  working  the  Sprengel  pump  for  eight  or  nine  hours,  con¬ 
sequently  the  lever  arm  was  very  sensitive  ;  in  fact,  it  was  more 
sensitive  than  the  thermo  pile. 

In  another  experiment  he  suspended  a  pith  ball  at  the  end  of  a  light 
glass  fibre,  and  by  timing  the  applications  of  a  spirit  lamp  he  could 
increase  the  oscillations  of  the  pendulum  until  the  ball  beat  against  the 
sides  of  the  tube. 

By  means  of  another  experiment  he  proved  that  radiant  heat  could  be 
conducted  across  a  vacuum,  and  afterwards  act  attractively  upoA  pith 
in  air. 

In  his  earliei  experiments  Mr.  Crookes  was  much  troubled  with 
electrical  effects,  for  in  carrying  the  bulbs  about  the  pith  balls  would 
knock  against  the  sides  of  the  tubes,  and  become  so  electrical  for  a  time 
as  to  stick  to  the  glass  either  on  one  side  or  the  other.  On  allowing  the 
apparatus  to  rest  he  was  no  longer  troubled  by  these  electrical  effects. 
He  also  adduced  a  series  of  arguments  to  prove  that  the  ordinary 
deflections  of  the  lever-arms  were  due  to  heat,  and  not  to  electricity. 

Mr.  Crookes  further  stated  that  the  action  was  a  surface  action ;  it 
was  due  not  to  weight  but  to  the  amount  of  surface  of  the  ball  exposed. 
It  was  also  a  phenomenon  of  the  absorbtion  of  heat,  for  the  effects  were 
produced  more  rapidly  with  blackened  pith  balls.  He  intended  to  try 
an  experiment  which  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  Professor  Maskelyne. 
That  experiment  was  to  put  two  thin  pieces  of  tourmaline  of  equal  size 
and  weight  at  opposite  ends  of  the  lever-arm,  but  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  in  respect  to  their  action  upon  polarised  light.  He  would  after¬ 
wards  permit  a  beam  of  polarised  light  to  fall  upon  the  arrangement, 
and  if  a  deflection  were  then  obtained  it  would  be  a  very  elegant  proof 
that  the  effect  was  due  to  absorbtion  of  heat. 

From  the  days  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  down  to  the  present  time,  one  of 
the  leading  arguments  against  the  Newtonian  emission  theory  of  light 
has  been  founded  upon  the  experiment  of  suspending  a  lever-arm  in  a 
vacuum,  and  allowing  a  light  to  fall  upon  one  end  of  the  lever.  It  was 
stated  that  no  deflection  was  then  produced,  consequently  that  Newton’s 
emission  theory  must  be  false.  Mr.  Crookes’s  experiments  show  that  his 
predecessors,  who  had  tried  the  same  thing,  worked  with  an  imperfect 
vacuum. 

Much  that  is  of  interest  transpired  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  ; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  regulations  of  the  Royal  Society  that  no  discussions 
may  be  published,  so  I  am  debarred  from  giving  particulars. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Crookes  seem  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  new 
actinometer.  He  tells  me  that,  if  his  tubes  and  bulbs  are  properly 
prepared,  the  vacuum  inside  is,  practically  speaking,  permanent, 
although  it  is  not  so  in  glass  tubes  into  which  platinum  wires  are 
sealed.  Thus,  if  there  were  any  demand  for  exhausted  bulbs,  with 
their  lever-arms  inside,  the  little  pieces  of  apparatus  would  be  per¬ 
manent  if  kept  in  a  fixed  position  ;  for,  of  course,  if  much  moved 
about,  there  would  be  danger  of  breaking  the  fine  suspending  fibre, 
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Some  of  the  light  from  the  northern  sky  might  be  passed  through  a 
large  common  lens  and  a  solution  consisting  of  ammonia-sulphate  of 
copper,  which  would  separate  most  of  the  chemical  rays  from  the  other 
rays  of  the  spectrum,  and,  by  permitting  these  rays  to  produce  the 
deflection  of  the  lever-arm,  under  such  conditions  as  experience  may 
prove  to  be  necessary,  we  have  evidently  a  means  of  measuring  the 
amount  of  the  chemical  action  of  light  from  moment  to  moment. 
This  power  would  be  especially  valuable  in  comparative  experiments 
relating  to  the  rapidity  of  different  photographic  processes. 

The  conflicting  statements  of  the  discoverers  of  new  processes  as  to 
their  sensitiveness,  mayin  part  bedue  to  the  circumstance  that  variations 
in  the  chemical  power  of  the  light  at  different  times  affected  the  results, 
so  the  difference  might  have  been  due  to  changes  in  the  amount  of  light, 
and  not  to  variations  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  processes  employed. 

William  H.  Harrison. 
- + - 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COURT. 

Johnson  versus  Sarony. 

This  was  an  action  tried  in  the  Leicester  County  Court  to  recover  £50 
compensation,  defendant  having  sold  to  Mr.  Spencer  a  process  for  the 
enlarging  of  photographs,  of  which  he  had  previously  sold  plaintiff  the 
exclusive  right  to  use  in  Leicester.  Mr.  Jacques  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Owston  for  the  defendant. 

It  is  known  that  Mr.  Sarony,  of  Scarborough,  some  time  ago,  was 
selling  a  secret  process  for  producing  enlargements,  charging  £10  (or 
about  that  amount)  for  the  secret.  On  December  3,  1872,  his  agent 
called  upon  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Leicester,  and  certain  negotiations  took 
place ;  Mr.  Johnson  purchased  from  Mr.  Sarony,  for  the  sum  of  £15,  the 
exclusive  right  to  use  this  secret  process  in  Leicester,  and  a  stamped 
agreement  was  signed  to  that  effect,  £2  10s.  being  paid  on  account. 
But  a  fortnight  after,  or  on  January  7,  Mr.  Colton,  another  agent  of 
Mr.  Sarony’s,  called  upon  Mr.  Johnson,  and  stated  that  he  had  that  day 
sold  to  Mr.  Spencer,  a  bookseller,  a  license  to  use  the  process,  and  offering 
to  sell  plaintiff  a  similar  license.  Thereupon  a  correspondence  took 
place  between  the  two  parties,  defendant  in  one  letter  repudiating  Mr. 
Colton,  while  in  another  acknowledging  him  as  his  agent.  Defendant 
expressed  regret  at  what  he  termed  the  stupidity  of  Mr.  Colton,  and 
offered  to  pay  plaintiff  £6  and  print  some  photographs  for  him.  In  the 
correspondence  it  was  stated  by  defendant  that  the  exclusive  right  in 
Nottingham  was  worth  £30,  and  it  was  contended  on  behalf  of  plaintiff 
that  it  would  be  worth  more  in  Leicester.  £5  had  been  paid  by  defen¬ 
dant  into  Court. 

The  Judge  held  that  this  was  an  admission  of  the  justice  of  the 
claim,  and  that  it  then  resolved  itself  into  a  question  of  damages. 
Plaintiff,  on  purchasing  the  exclusive  right,  paid  £2  10s.  on  account, 
and  promised  to  pay  the  remainder  in  three  months.  Defendant  offered 
to  pay  over  to  him  the  £6  paid  by  Mr.  Spencer  for  the  license,  but 
said  he  could  not  restrain  Mr.  Spencer  from  using  the  process. 

Mr.  Owston  took  exception  to  the  agreement,  and  contended  that  it 
was  not  admissible  as  it  was  not  correctly  stamped,  it  being  a  license. 
The  objection  was  overruled. 

The  plaintiff  was  called,  and  proved  the  agreement.  He  considered 
he  could  have  made  £150  or  £200  per  year  had  he  had  the  exclusive 
right  of  using  the  process. 

By  Mr.  Owston  :  He  had  not  executed  any  photographs  by  this 
process,  because  the  agreement  had  been  broken. 

Re-examined  :  He  did  not  get  the  necessary  information  for  carrying 
on  the  process  until  after  it  had  been  sold  to  Mr.  Spencer. 

Mr.  Charles  Johnson,  brother  of  the  plaintiff,  corroborated  the 
plaintiff’s  evidence. 

Mr.  Mobbs,  a  photographer  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Spencer,  spoke  to 
the  purchase  of  the  license  by  Mr.  Spencer,  and  said  he  con¬ 
sidered  Mr.  Johnson  might  have  made  £150  by  using  the  process. 
The  knowledge  of  the  process  had  saved  him  £50  in  expense,  irre¬ 
spective  of  what  the  photographs  might  be  sold  for  after¬ 
wards. 

Mr.  John  Spencer  corroborated  the  statement  of  the  previous  witness 
as  to  the  purchase  of  the  license,  but  considered  the  claim  for  £50 
was  extortionate.  He  had  produced  no  photographs  executed  solely 
by  this  process,  but  he  had  adapted  it  and  it  effected  a  saving  in  the 
cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Owston  contended  that  the  claim  was  exorbitant,  and,  further,  that 
plaintiff  had  done  nothing  to  remedy  the  mistake  made  by  Mr.  Sarony, 
which  he  ought  to  have  done.  That  he  had  not  lost  a  great  deal  was 
evident  from  the  fact  that  he  had  done  nothing  to  bring  the  process 
into  use,  but  had  stood  quietly  by  all  the  time.  It  was  simply  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sarony,  and  one  which  might  have  been 
remedied  by  Mr.  Johnson.  They  had  shown  their  readiness  to  settle 
the  claim  by  paying  £5  into  court,  plaintiff  only  having  paid  £2  10s. 
for  the  process,  the  remainder  of  the  money  having  been  paid  by  a 
promissory  note,  which  was  an  informal  document,  and  therefore 
worthless. 

Order  made  for  £20,  inclusive  of  the  amount  paid  into  court. 


RESEARCHES  IN  ACTINO-CHEMISTRY. 

ON  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHEMICAL  FORCE  IN  THE 

SPECTRUM.* 

Or  the  Union  of  Chlorine  and  Hydrogen. 

An  interesting  experiment  illustrating  the  fact  that  chlorine  gas  absorbs 
the  radiations  which  bring  about  its  combination  with  hydrogen  may  be 
made  by  covering  a  test  tube  containing  an  explosive  mixture  of  equal 
volumes  of  those  gases  with  a  large  jar  filled  with  chlorine.  This 
arrangement  may  be  exposed  in  the  open  daylight  without  risk  of  ex¬ 
ploding  the  mixture,  but  if  the  experiment  be  made  with  a  covering  jar 
containing  atmospheric  air  instead  of  chlorine  the  gases  immediately 
unite,  and  commonly  with  an  explosion. 

I  placed  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  in  a 
vessel  made  of  plate  glass,  the  edges  of  the  pieces  being  cemented 
together.  This  vessel  was  so  arranged  on  a  small  porcelain  trough,  con¬ 
taining  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  that  it  could  be  used  as  a 
gas  jar.  The  radiations  of  a  lamp  were  caused  to  pass  through  it,  so  as 
to  be  submitted  to  the  selective  absorption  of  the  mixture.  They  were 
then  received  on  a  chlor-hydrogen  actinometer. 

Successive  experiments  were  then  made — First,  with  the  radiations  of 
a  lamp  after  passing  through  the  absorption  vessel;  second,  with  the 
same  radiations  after  the  vessel  had  been  removed. 

Two  facts  were  now  apparent — First,  the  mixture  of  chlorine  and 
hydrogen  in  the  absorption  vessel  began  to  unite  under  the  influence  of 
the  rays  of  the  lamp;  second,  the  rays  which  had  passed  through  that 
mixture  had  lost  very  much  of  their  chemical  force.  It  was  not  totally 
extinct,  but  the  actinometer  showed  that  it  had  undergone  a  very  great 
diminution. 

From  this  it  follows  that  on  its  passage  through  a  mixture  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen  the  radiation  had  suffered  absorption,  and  as  respects  the 
mixture  under  trial  had  become  de-actinised.  Simultaneously  the  mix¬ 
ture  itself  had  been  affected,  its  constituent  gases  uniting;  and  thus  it 
appears  that  the  radiation  had  undergone  a  change  in  producing  a 
change  in  the  ponderable  matter. 

The  following  modification  of  this  experiment  shows  the  part  played 
by  the  chlorine  and  hydrogeu  respectively  when  they  are  in  the  act  of 
uniting :  — 

(a)  The  glass  absorption  vessel  above  described  was  filled  with  atmos¬ 
pheric  air,  and  the  chemical  force  of  the  radiation  passing  from  the 
lamp  through  it  was  determined.  It  was  measured  by  the  time 
required  to  cause  the  index  of  the  actinometer  to  descend  through  ono 
division.  This  was  twelve  seconds. 

( b )  The  absorption  vessel  was  now  half  filled  with  chlorine,  obtained 
from  hydrochloric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese.  The  chemical  force 
of  the  ray  after  passing  through  it  wras  determined  as  before.  It  was 
now  represented  by  twenty-five  and  a-half  seconds. 

(c)  To  the  chlorine  an  equal  volume  of  h}-drogen  was  added,  the 
absorption  vessel  being  consequently  full  of  the  mixture.  The  radiation 
was  now  passing  through  a  stratum  of  chlorine  diluted  with  hydrogen, 
and  the  point  to  be  determined  was  whether  it  had  undergone  the  same 
or  a  greater  or  less  loss  than  in  the  preceding  case,  since  the  chlorine 
was  now  uniting  with  the  hydrogen.  On  measuring  the  force  it  was 
found  to  be  represented  by  nineteen  seconds. 

(d)  Lastly:  the  first  (a)  of  these  measures  was  repeated  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  intensity  of  the  lamp  had  changed.  It 
gave  twelve  seconds  as  before. 

From  these  observations  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  addition  of 
hydrogen  to  chlorine  does  not  increase  its  absorptive  power.  Moreover, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  action  of  the  radiation  is  expended  primarily  on 
the  chlorine,  giving  it  a  disposition  to  unite  with  the  hydrogen,  and 
that  the  functions  discharged  by  the  chlorine  and  by  the  hydrogen  re¬ 
spectively  are  altogether  different.  The  ray  itself  also  undergoes  a 
change ;  it  suffers  absorption  and  loses  a  part  of  its  vis  viva. 

As  to  the  ray  which  is  thus  absorbed :  in  1835  I  found  that  a  radia¬ 
tion  which  had  passed  through  a  solution  of  potassium  bichromate 
failed  to  accomplish  the  union  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  ;  but  one  which 
had  passed  through  ammonia-sulphate  of  copper  could  do  it  energeti¬ 
cally.  This  indicates  that  the  effective  rays  are  among  the  more  refran¬ 
gible.  On  exposing  these  gases  in  the  spectrum  the  maximum  action 
takes  place  in  the  indigo  rays  (Philosophical  Magazine,  December,  1S43). 

Recently  (1S71)  some  suggestions  have  been  made  by  M.  Budde  re¬ 
specting  the  action  of  light  upon  chlorine.  Admitting  the  correctness 
of  the  theorem  that  the  molecules  of  most  elementary  ,  gases  consist  of 
two  atoms,  he  conceives  that  the  effect  of  light  on  chlorine  is  to  tend  to 
divide,  or  actually  to  divide,  its  molecule  into  isolated  atoms.  These 
atoms,  if  the  gas  be  kept  in  the  dark,  may  reunite  into  molecules. 

The  chlorine  molecule  cannot  unite  with  hydrogen,  the  chlorine  atom 
can;  hence  insolation  brings  on  combination.  But  if  the  chlorine  be 
unmixed  there  will,  as  a  consequence  of  insolation,  be  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  uncombined  atoms,  and  from  this,  together  with  Avogadro’s 
theorem,  is  drawn  the  conclusion  that  this  gas  through  insolation 
increases  in  specific  volume.  Moreover,  as  the  reunion  of  the  chlorine 
atoms  probably  produces  heat,  rays  of  high  refrangibility  will  cause 
chlorine  to  expand;  but  it  will  contract  to  its  original  volume  when  no 
longer  under  the  influence  of  light. 

*  Concluded  from  page  540. 
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In  corroboration  of  this  conclusion  Budde  found  that  a  differential 
thermometer  filled  with  chlorine  showed  a  certain  expansion  when 
placed  in  the  red  or  yellow  rays,  but  it  gave  an  expansion  six  or  seven 
times  greater  when  in  the  violet  rays.  AYith  carbonic  acid  and  ether  no 
such  effect  took  place.  . 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  in  considering  tne  bearing 
of  these  experiments,  that  chlorine  merely  because  it  is  yellowish-green 
will  absorb  rays  of  a  complementary — that  is,  of  an  indigo  and  violet — 
colour,  and  become  heated  thereby. 

It  has  next  to  be  determined  whether  the  points  of  maximum  action — 
that  is,  the  points  of  maximum  absorption— correspond  to  the  rays  of 
emission  of  either  or  both  these  gases,  as  they  apparently  ought  to  do 
under  Angstrom’s  law  : — “  A  gas  when  luminous  emits  rays  of  light  of 
the  same  refrangibility  as  those  which  it  has  the  power  to  absorb.” 

Of  the  four  rays  characteristic  of  hydrogen  there  is  one  the  wave¬ 
length  of  which  is  4340.  It  is  in  the  indigo  space. 

Pliicker  gives  for  chlorine  a  ray  nearly  answering  to  this.  Its  wave¬ 
length  is  433S,  and  also  another  4346,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  best 
marked  of  the  chlorine  lines. 

There  are,  therefore,  rays  in  the  indigo  which  are  absorbed  both  by 
hydrogen  and  by  chlorine.  The  place  of  these  rays  in  the  spectrum 
corresponds  to  that  in  which  the  gases  unite — the  place  of  maximum 
action  for  their  mixture. 

But  the  absorptive  action  of  chlorine  is  not  limited  to  a  few  isolated 
lines.  The  gas  removes  a  very  large  portion  of  the  spectrum.  Subse¬ 
quent  experiments  must  determine  whether  each  of  these  lines  of 
absorption  is  also  a  line  of  maximum  chemical  action. 

The  chlor-hydrogen  actiuometer,  referred  to  in  previous  paragraphs 
a3  depending  for  its  indications  on  the  union  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen, 
furnishes  the  means  of  ascertaining  many  facts  respecting  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  those  substances  advantageously,  since  it  gives  accurate  quanti¬ 
tative  measures. 

By  referring  to  my  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  (December, 
1843,  July,  1S44,  November,  1845,  and  November,  1857)  it  will  be 
found  that  chlorine  and  hydrogen  do  not  unite  in  the  dark  at  any  ordi¬ 
nary  temperature  or  in  any  length  of  time ;  but  if  exposed  to  a  feeble 
radiation,  such  as  that  of  a  lamp,  they  are  strongly  affected.  The  phe¬ 
nomena  present  two  phases : — First,  for  a  brief  period  there  is  no  recognis¬ 
able  chemical  effect,  a  preliminary  actinisation.  or,  as  Professors  Bunsen 
and  Roscoe  subsequently  termed  it,  photo-chemical  induction,  taking 
place.  It  is  manifested  by  an  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  mixture. 
Second,  the  combination  of  the  gases  begins,  it  steadily  increases,  and 
soon  acquires  uniformity.  In  obtaining  measures  by  the  use  of  these 
gases  we  must,  therefore,  wait  until  this  preliminary  actinisation  is 
completed.  That  accomplished,  the  hydrochloric  acid  arising  from  the 
union  of  the  gases  is  absorbed  so  quickly  that  the  movements  of  the 
index-liquid  over  the  graduated  scale  give  trustworthy  indications. 

As  regards  the  duration  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  gases  by  this 
preliminary  actinisation,  I  found  that  it  continued  some  time — several 
hours  (Philosophical  Magazine,  July,  1844).  Professors  Bunsen  and 
Roscoe,  however,  in  their  memoir  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  state 
that  it  is  quite  transient  ( Transactions  Royal  Society,  1856). 

This  preliminary  actinisation  completed,  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid  produced  measures  the  quantity  of  the  acting  radiation.  This  I 
proved  by  using  a  gas  flame  of  standard  height  and  a  measuring  lens 
consisting  of  a  double  convex  five  inches  in  diameter,  sectors  of  which 
could  be  uncovered  by  the  rotation  of  pasteboard  screens  upon  its  centre, 
the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  produced  in  a  given  time  being 
proportional  to  the  area  of  the  sector  uncovered.  The  same  was  also 
proved  by  using  a  standard  flame,  and  exposing  the  gases  during 
different  periods  of  time.  The  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  produced 
is  proportional  to  the  time. 

The  following  experiment  illustrates  the  phenomena  arising  during 
the  actinisation  of  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  and  substantiates 
several  of  the  foregoing  statements. 

The  diverging  rays  of  a  lamp  were  made  parallel  by  a  suitable  com¬ 
bination  of  convex  lenses.  In  the  resulting  beam  a  chlor-hydrogen 
actinometer  was  placed,  there  being  in  front  of  it  a  metallic  screen,  so 
arranged  that  it  could  be  easily  removed  or  replaced,  and  thus  permit 
the  rays  of  the  lamp  to  fall  on  the  actinometer  or  intercept  them. 

On  removing  the  screen,  and  allowing  the  rays  to  fall  on  the  sensitive 
mixture  in  the  actinometer,  an  expansion  amounting  to  half-a-degree 
was  observed.  In  sixty  seconds  this  expansion  ceased. 

The  volume  of  the  mixture  now  remained  stationary,  no  apparent 
change  going  on  in  it.  At  length,  after  the  close  of  270  seconds,  it  was 
beginning  to  contract,  and  hydrochloric  acid  to  form. 

At  the  end  of  forty-five  seconds  more  a  contraction  of  half-a-degree  had 
occurred  ;  the  volume  of  the  mixture  was,  therefoi’e,  now  the  same  as 
when  the  experiment  began,  this  half  degree  of  contraction  compensa¬ 
ting  for  the  half  degree  of  expansion. 

The  rate  of  contraction  of  the  gaseous  mixture — that  is,  the  rate  at 
which  its  constituents  were  uniting — was  then  ascertained. 

From  these  observations  it  appeared  that  when  chlorine  and  hydro¬ 
gen  unite  under  the  influence  of  a  radiation  there  are  four  distinct 
periods  of  action. 

1.  For  a  brief  period  the  mixture  expands. 


2.  For  a  much  longer  period  it  then  remains  stationary  in  volume, 
though  still  absorbing  rays. 

3.  Contraction  arising  from  the  production  of  hydrochloric  acid 
begins  ;  at  first  it  goes  on  slowly,  then  more  and  more  rapidly. 

4.  After  that  contraction  is  fully  established  it  proceeds  with  uni¬ 
formity,  equal  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  being  produced  in  equal 
times  by  the  action  of  equal  quantities  of  the  rays. 

The  prominent  phenomena  exhibited  by  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and 
hydrogen  are  a  preliminary  absorption  and  a  subsequent  definite  action. 

It  may  be  remarked,  since  a  similar  preliminary  absorption  occurs  iu 
the  case  of  other  sensitive  substances,  that  there  is  in  practical  photo¬ 
graphy  an  advantage,  both  as  respects  time  and  correctness  in  light  ami 
shadow,  gained  by  submitting  a  sensitive  surface  to  a  brief  exposure  iu 
a  dim  light,  so  as  to  pass  it  through  its  preliminary  stage. 

The  expansion  referred  to  as  taking  place  during  the  first  of  these 
periods  may  be  advantageously  observed  when  the  disturbing  radiation 
is  very  intense.  It  is  well  seen  when  a  Leyden  jar  is  discharged  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  actinometer.  Though  this  light  lasts  but  a  very  small 
fraction  of  a  second,  it  produces  an  instantaneous  expansion,  followed 
by  an  instantaneous  contraction.  Not  unfrequently  the  gases  unite 
with  an  explosion.  I  have  had  several  of  these  instruments  destroyed 
in  that  manner. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  this  instantaneous  expansion  is  due  to  a 
heat  disturbance  arising  from  the  absorption  of  rays  that  are  not  engaged 
in  producing  the  chemical  effect.  But  this  interpretation  seems  to  bo 
incompatible  with  the  instantaneously -following  contraction.  Though 
it  is  admissible  that  heat  should  be  instantaneously  disengaged  by  the 
preliminary  actinisation,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  can  so  instan¬ 
taneously  disappear. 

When  the  radiation  is  withdrawn,  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  absorbed, 
there  is  no  after-combining.  The  action  is  perfectly  definite.  For  a 
given  amount  of  chemical  action  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  radiation 
is  absorbed. 

The  instances  I  have  cited  in  this  discussion  of  the  mode  of  action  of 
radiations  are — one  of  decomposition  in  the  case  of  the  silver  iodide,  and 
one  of  combination  in  the  case  of  hydrochloric  acid.  I  might  have 
introduced  another,  the  dissociation  of  ferric  oxalate,  which  I  have 
closely  studied,  but  it  would  have  made  the  memoir  of  undue  length. 
From  the  facts  herein  considered  the  following  deductions  may  be 
drawn  : — 

When  a  radiation  impinges  on  a  material  substance  it  imparts  to  that 
substance  more  or  less  of  its  vis  viva,  and  therefore  undergoes  a  change 
itself.  The  substance  also  is  disturbed.  Its  physical  and  chemical 
properties  determine  the  resulting  phenomena. 

(1.)  If  the  substance  be  black  and  undecomposable  the  radiation 
establishes  vibrations  among  the  molecules  it  encounters.  AVe  interpret 
these  vibrations  as  radiant  heat.  The  molecules  of  the  medium  do  not 
lose  the  vis  viva  they  have  acquired  at  once,  since  they  are  of  greater 
density  than  the  ether.  Each  becomes  a  centre  of  agitation,  and  heat- 
radiation  and  conduction  in  all  directions  are  the  result.  The  undula¬ 
tions  thus  set  up  are  commonly  of  longer  waves,  and  as  the  movements 
gradually  decline  the  shorter  waves  of  these  are  the  first  to  he  extin¬ 
guished,  the  longer  ones  the  last.  This,  therefore,  is  in  accordance 
with  what  I  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  gradual  warming  of  a  solid  body, 
in  Avhich  the  long  waves  pertain  to  a  low  temperature,  the  short  ones 
arising  as  the  temperature  ascends  ( Philosophical  Magazine,  May,  1847). 

In  some  cases,  however,  instead  of  the  disturbing  undulation  giving 
rise  to  longer  waves,  it  produces  shorter  ones,  as  is  shown  when  a 
platinum  wire  is  put  into  a  hydrogen  flame,  or  by  Tyndall’s  experiments, 
in  which  invisible  undulations  below  the  red  give  rise  to  the  ignition  of 
platinum. 

(2.)  If  the  substance  be  coloured  and  undecomposable  it  will  extin¬ 
guish  rays  complementary  to  its  own  tint.  The  temperature  will  rise 
correspondingly. 

(3.)  If  the  substance  be  decomposable  those  portions  of  the  radiation 
presented  to  it  which  are  of  a  complementary  tint  will  be  extinguished. 
The  force  thus  disappearing  will  not  be  expended  in  establishing  vibra¬ 
tions  in  the  arresting  particles,  but  in  breaking  down  the  union  of  those 
which  have  arrested  them  from  associated  particles.  No  vibrations 
therefore  are  originated,  no  heat  is  produced,  and  there  is  no  lateral 
conduction. 

In  actinic  decompositions  the  effects  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  two  phases — First,  physical ;  second,  chemical.  The  physical 
phase  precedes  the  chemical.  It  consists  in  a  preliminary  disturbance 
of  the  group  of  molecules  about  to  be  decomposed.  Up  to  a  certain 
point  the  dislocation  taking  place  may  be  retraced  or  reduced,  and 
things  brought  back  to  their  original  condition.  But  that  point  once 
gained  decomposition  ensues  and  the  result  is  permanent. 

I  may  perhaps  illustrate  this  by  a  familiar  example.  If  a  sheet  of 
paper  be  held  before  a  fire  its  surface  will  gradually  warm,  and  if  the 
exposure  be  not  too  long,  or  the  fire  too  hot,  on  removing  it  the  paper 
will  gradually  cool,  recovering  its  former  condition  without  any  per¬ 
manent  change.  One  could  conceive  that  the  laws  of  absorption  and 
radiation  might  not  only  be  studied  but  again  and  again  illustrated  by 
the  exposure  and  removal  of  such  a  sheet.  But  a  certain  point  of  tem¬ 
perature  or  exposure  gained  the  paper  scorches — that  is,  undergoes 
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chemical  change — and  then  there  is  no  restoration,  no  recovery  of  its 
original  condition.  Hence  it  may  be  said  of  such  a  sheet  of  paper  that 
it  exhibits  two  phases,  in  the  first  of  which  a  return  to  the  original  con¬ 
dition  is  possible;  in  the  second  such  a  return  is  impossible,  because  of 
the  supervening  of  the  chemical  change. 

An  investigation  of  the  effects  produced  by  a  ray  presents  then  these 
two  separate  and  distinct  phases — the  physical  and  the  chemical. 

General  Conclusions. 

The  facts  presented  in  the  former  and  the  present  memoir  suggest  the 
following  conclusions  : — 

1.  That  the  concentration  of  heat  heretofore  observed  in  the  less 
refrangible  portion  of  the  prismatic  spectrum  arises  from  the  special 
action  of  the  prism,  and  would  not  be  perceived  in  a  diffraction  spectrum. 

2.  From  the  long-observed  and  unquestionable  fact  that  there  is  in 
the  prismatic  spectrum  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  heat-measures  from 
a  maximum  below  the  red  to  a  minimum  in  the  violet,  coupled  with  the 
fact  now  presented  by  me  that  the  heat  of  the  upper  half  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  is  equal  to  that  of  the  lower  half,  it  follows  that  the  true  dis¬ 
tribution  of  heat  throughout  the  spaces  of  the  spectrum  is  equal.  In 
consequence  of  the  equal  velocity  of  ether-waves  they  will,  on  complete 
extinction  by  a  receiving  surface,  generate  equal  quantities  of  heat,  no 
matter  what  their  length  may  be,  provided  that  their  extinction  takes 
place  without  producing  any  chemical  effect. 

3.  That  it  is  incorrect  to  restrict  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  spectrum 
the  property  of  producing  chemical  changes.  Such  changes  may  be 
produced  by  waves  of  any  refrangibility. 

4.  That  every  chemical  effect  observed  in  the  spectrum  is,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  absorption,  of  a  specific  radiation,  the  absorbed  or  acting 
radiation  being  determined  by  the  properties  of  the  substance  under¬ 
going  change. 

5.  That  the  figure  so  generally  employed  in  works  on  actino-chemistry 
to  indicate  the  distribution  of  heat,  light,  and  actinism  in  the  spectrum 
serves  only  to  mislead.  The  heat  curve  is  determined  by  the  action  of 
the  prism,  not  by  the  properties  of  calorific  radiations ;  the  actinic  curve 
does  not  represent  any  special  peculiarities  of  the  spectrum,  but  the 
habitudes  of  certain  compounds  of  silver. 

John  William  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  METALLIC  DE¬ 
POSITS  ON  ZINC  IN  PRESENCE  OF  ACIDS  AND  ALKALIS  : 
NEW  HELIOGRAPHIC  METHODS. 

[Journal  or  the  Chemical  Society.] 

M,  Merget’s  researches  ( Gompt .  Rend.,  lvi.  693,  868)  have  shown  that 
zinc,  on  which  any  metal  of  the  last  three  groups  has  been  precipitated, 
is  attacked  by  nitric  acid  only  on  the  uncovered  portions,  whilst  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  acetic  acid,  &c. ,  on  the  contrary,  attack 
only  those  portions  which  are  covered.  Zinc  partly  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  precipitated  platinum  is  attacked  and  dissolved  at  those  parts 
by  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  7,000  times  its  volume  of  water.  With 
gold  it  is  attacked  by  an  acid  diluted  with  5,000  parts  of  water  ;  copper 
requires  an  acid  diluted  with  4,000  volumes,  silver  3,500  volumes,  tin 
1,500  volumes,  antimony  700  volumes,  bismuth  500  volumes,  and  lead 
400  volumes.  The  action  is  irregular  with  mercury,  the  spot  gradually 
enlarging,  and  the  zinc  being  dissolved  only  at  the  edges  of  the  spot. 
The  arsenites,  arsenates,  and  antimonates  also  give  spots  which  promote 
the  solution  of  the  zinc,  but  the  action  is  less  energetic.  Deposits  of 
cobalt,  nickel,  and  iron,  on  the  contrary,  are  comparable  with  those  of 
latinum  in  their  action  ;  indeed,  cobalt  causes  the  solution  of  the  zinc 
y  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  10,000  times  its  volume  of  water. 

The  author  also  finds  that  salts  of  the  same  base,  but  with  different 
acids,  yield  deposits  which  do  not  behave  in  the  same  way,  the  chlorides 
giving  deposits  which  are  more  active  than  those  produced  by  the 
sulphates,  which  in  their  turn  excel  those  of  the  corresponding  nitrates. 
Moreover,  salts  rendered  slightly  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  ammonia 
give  a  more  active  deposit  than  the  salts  themselves  ;  ferrous  sulphate, 
for  instance,  produces  no  deposit  by  itself,  but  on  adding  ammonia  a 
very  active  one  is  formed.  Zinc  thus  covered  with  a  metallic  deposit  is 
also  readily  attacked  by  alkalis.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  these 
phenomena  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  electricity  alone ;  but 
that  they  are  partly  due  to  the  rugosity  of  the  zinc,  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  salt. 

The  reactions  above  described  may  be  applied  to  a  new  kind  of 
heliography. 

1.  If  a  photographic  picture  be  laid  on  a  plate  of  zinc,  the  metallic 
silver  by  which  the  picture  is  produced  will  be  transferred  to  the  plate, 
forming  a  metallic  deposit,  which  will  facilitate  the  attack  of  the  zinc 
by  an  acidulated  liquid.  The  author  has  employed  potassium  cyanide 
for  this  purpose,  although  it  presents  certain  inconveniences.  2.  The 
second  process,  so  far  as  the  necessary  preliminary  operations  are  con¬ 
cerned,  is  founded  on  the  property  possessed  by  certain  varnishes 


employed  in  the  carbon  photographic  process,  of  drying  up  iu  sunshine, 
or,  again,  of  remaining  dry  in  the  dark  and  becoming  pitchy  on  ex¬ 
posure  to  light.  These  varnishes  being  applied  on  the  paper,  the  parts 
which  remain  or  become  moist  after  exposure  to  light  behind  a  positive 
or  negative  photograph  are  alone  capable  of  retaining  the  active 
powders  which  are  applied  to  the  surface  by  means  of  a  brush. 

C.  Gourdon. 
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Photography  Made  Easy  :  A  Manual  for  Beginners. 

By  W.  F.  Stanley,  Railway  Approach,  London  Bridge. 

In  this  manual,  which  has  reached  a  second  edition,  the  author  avoids 
cumbering  the  work  with  anything  of  a  theoretical  nature,  merely 
confining  himself  to  giving  simple  directions  concerning  the  taking  of  a 
negative  and  printing  from  the  same.  We  cannot  conceive  of  any 
beginner  (the  class  for  which  the  manual  is  intended)  being  such  a  dunce 
as  not^to  be  able  to  take  a  photograph  if  he  follow  carefully  the  directions 
here  given,  provided  he  be  also  in  possession  of  the  apparatus  and 
chemicals  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  picture. 

Special  Collodion.  By  W.  W.  Rough  &  Co.,  London. 

A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Rouch  sent  for  our  inspection  a  small  pare*  1  c  f 
photographic  portraits,  which  may  well  be  considered  remarkable— not 
that  they  were  the  “  counterfeit  presentments  ”  of  any  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  of  any  members  of  the  upper  ten  thousand,  or  even  of  the 
intellectually  great  or  learned  of  our  times.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
were  the  portraits  of  a  portion  of  the  inmates  of  Wandsworth  House  of 
Correction,  who  had,  nolens  volens,  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
official  camera  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  wonderful  album  of  the 
Home  Secretary.  Operating  amid  December  fogs  and  upon  subjects  who, 
as  regards  a  steady  pose  or  exhibiting  natural  expression,  are  scarcely 
better  than  the  polar  bear  of  which  Mr.  York  recently  wrote,  the 
securing  of  good  portraits  of  reluctant  prisoners  is  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty,  taxing  severely  the  skill  both  of  the  operator  and  of  the 
chemist.  An  exceptionally  rapid  collodion  had  to  be  made  for  “shooting” 
these  jail-birds  ;  and,  judging  from  the  specimens  submitted  to  us,  we 
must  congratulate  all  concerned  upon  the  success  which  has  attended 
their  efforts.  This  latest  addition  to  the  collodions  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Rouch  is  certainly  the  most  sensitive  of  the  series  issued  by  that  firm. 

Edwards’s  XL.  Collodion. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  has  for  some  months  past  been  known  as  the 
maker  of  a  collodion  for  which  certain  desirable  peculiarities  are  claimed. 
Although  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  subjecting  it  to  such  a 
trial  as  would  warrant  us  in  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  its  fulfilment  of 
such  claims,  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  it  is  really  excellent  for  all 
purposes,  judging  of  it  by  its  behaviour  when  used  for  taking  a  greatly- 
reduced  microscopic  transparency  from  a  carle  negative.  It  answered 
remarkably  well  for  this  purpose,  proving  to  be  quite  free  from  structure. 
When  the  state  of  the  weather  permits  us  to  try  it  for  landscapes  and 
other  purposes,  we  may  have  more  to  say  about  this  collodion. 

Hooper's  Photographic  Account  Books. 

Mr.  Hooper  has  sent  us  a  sample  sheet  of  a  new  issue  of  one  of  bis 
useful  set  of  book.  The  system  is  very  complete  and  comprehensive. 
Now  is  the  time  for  those  photographers  who  have  been  keeping  their 
accounts  in  a  loose  manner  to  “turn  over  a  new  leaf”  and  adopt 
business  habits.  While  this  may  be  done  at  any  time,  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  new  year  is  emphatically  the  time  to  do  so. 


fKcetings  of  Societies. 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  11th  instant, — Mr.  W.  T.  Mabley,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  routine  business  was  disposed  of,  and  Mr.  I.  W.  Petty  elected  a 
member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  A.  Brothers  exhibited  a  series  of  photolithographs  from  Burg- 
man’s  Triumphs  of  Maximilian  I.  He  said  that  the  original  wood 
engravings  were  on  separate  sheets  of  large  folio  size,  and  represented  a 
procession ;  but  the  photolithographs  wex-e  joined  and  suspended 
against  the  wall  of  the  meeting-room,  suggesting  the  effect  of  a  frieze. 
The  designs  are  very  spirited,  and  are  considered  to  be  the  very  finest 
examples  of  the  art  of  wood-engraving  at  its  best  period — the  sixteenth 
century.  The  series  comprised  sixty-eight  sheets — one-half  of  the  work. 
The  reproductions  have  been  made  for  the  Holbein  Society. 
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Mr.  Brothers  then  read  a  short  paper  On  the  Sciopticon  for  Enlarging 
[see  page  615J,  and  exhibited  the  only  two  prints  he  had  produced. 
They  were  both  very  satisfactory  specimens. 

Mr.  Brier  exhibited  two  transparencies,  and  an  autotype  composition 
picture,  with  sheep.  He  showed  also  several  silver  and  autotype  prints 
of  the  same  subjects  for  comparison. 

Mr.  Heywood  exhibited  a  picture  by  Mr.  R.  Mitchell — a  street  scene, 
with  figures.  He  understood  from  Mr.  Mitchell  that  the  negative  was 
taken  on  one  of  Mr.  Mitchell’s  dry  plates  (secret  process)  in  ninety 
seconds. 

Mr.  M.  Noton  read  a  paper  On  the  Manufacture  of  Limes  for  the  Lan¬ 
tern  [see  page  613],  and  produced  a  light  for  illustration.  The  light 
was  good,  and  seemed  to  have  more  blue  rays  in  it  than  are  obtained 
from  the  ordinary  limes. 

Mr.  Woodward  said  acid  gum  would  have  the  effect  of  breaking  up 
these  limes  in  consequence  of  the  liberation  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  He 
had  found  it  a  good  plan  to  powder  the  necessary  quantity  of  gum,  and 
to  mix  it  with  the  other  ingredients  before  adding  the  water. 

The  sciopticon  was  used  by  the  members  for  trying  a  number  of  slides, 
and  retained  its  previous  popularity. 

The  usual  complimentary  votes  were  passed,  and  the  meeting,  which 
was  unusually  well  attended,  was  then  adjourned. 

- ♦ — 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  second  popular  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  in  Queen-street 
Hall,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  17th  inst.  As  usual,  the 
audience  filled  the  house  in  every  part. 

The  exhibition  consisted  of  a  series  of  pictures  illustrative  of  a  tour 
in  North  Wales,  and  a  descriptive  lecture  by  Dr.  John  Nicol.  Most  of 
the  pictures  were  very  fine,  both  from  an  artistic  and  photographic 
point  of  view,  and  during  the  course  of  the  exhibition  were  frequently 
applauded.  At  the  close  of  the  exhibition, 

Dr.  Nicol  said  that  although  the  Council  of  the  Society  would, 
doubtless,  thank  Mr.  Alfred  Pumphrey,  of  Birmingham,  who  had 
kindly  lent  the  pictures,  as  well  as  an  admirable  lecture  which  had 
formed  the  basis  of  what  he  had  said  regarding  them,  he  thought  it 
right  to  give  the  audience  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  obligation 
to  that  gentleman.  He,  therefore,  proposed  that  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  be  given  for  this  and  former  acts  of  kindness. 

The  motion  was  enthusiastically  responded  to. 


Comsponlmue. 


A  Brief  Retrospective  Glance  at  the  Progress  of  Photography 

DURING  THE  PAST  EIGHTEEN  YEARS. 

In  offering  my  readers  all  the  good  wishes  of  the  season  and  a  happy 
new  year  in  this  my  last  letter  in  the  current  volume  of  this  Journal — 
the  oldest  photographic  periodical  in  the  world — I  will  venture  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  vast  development  of  our  art  which  has  taken 
place  since  I  first  became  a  regular  contributor  to  its  literature  eighteen 
years  ago,  and  to  point  out  some  of  the  causes  which  have  mainly  con¬ 
tributed  to  that  satisfactory  result. 

How  quickly  the  years  slip  away  !  How  swiftly  we  seem  to  glide 
along  when  we  look  astern  upon  the  past  !  What  a  dream  appear  now 
to  be  all  our  old  struggles  with  difficulties  vanquished  !  and  how  hard 
it  is  for  us  now  to  comprehend  why  they  should  ever  have  lain  in 
our  path  ! 

How  many  of  those  who  read  these  lines  will  remember  the  first 
appearance  of  my  humble  little  Notes,  published  in  Jersey  for  the 
first  time  in  1866?  How  many  of  my  present  readers  will  have 
watched  with  me  the  steady  progress  of  our  art  since  that  date? 
Probably  not  a  dozen  !  Of  the  rest,  many  now  lie  beneath  the  sod,  and 
many  have  ceased  to  take  an  active  interest  in  their  former  hobby  ! 

Yes  ;  it  is  a  fact  that,  with  only  one  exception,  I  am  the  oldest 
regular  contributor  to  European  photographic  literature  now  living — 
my  senior  being  a  Frenchman,  M.  Ernest  Lacan,  formerly  editor  of 
La  Lumidre,  the  first  photographic  journal  ever  published ;  and, 
singularly  enough,  I  am  now  associated  with  him  on  the  staff  of  the 
Moniteur. 

Looking  back  from  my  present  standpoint  over  those  eighteen  years 
during  which  I  have  been  connected  with  the  literature  of  our  art, 
what  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  rapid  progress  and  development  it  pre¬ 
sents — one  which  I  verily  believe  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
any  other  art  !  But  this  clearly  dates  from  the  introduction  of  the 
collodion  process  in  1851.  Previous  to  that  time  the  silver  plate  was 
used  exclusively  in  photographic  portraiture,  and  the  calotype,  waxed 


paper,  and  albumenised  glass  processes  for  views — methods  which  did 
not  die  without  a  struggle ;  but  the  simplicity  and  rapidity  of  the  wet 
collodion  process  vanquished  them  at  last,  although  in  mere  excellence 
of  result,  technically  considered,  we  still  know  of  no  method  which 
can  be  put  in  comparison  with  the  daguerreotype.  What  can  surpass, 
or  even  equal,  it  in  its  marvellous  gradations  of  shade  and  perfection  of 
definition?  Nothing  that  we  have  done  since,  or  can  conceive  of  ever 
being  able  to  do.  Imagine  an  image  upon  the  polished  surface  of  a 
silver  plate  rendered  sensitive  by  the  fumes  of  iodine  and  bromine,  and 
developed  by  the  still  more  impalpable  fumes  of  mercury  !  What 
image  in  a  gummy  film  like  that  of  collodion,  containing  a  measurable 
number  of  grains  of  sensitive  salt  per  square  inch  of  area,  and  deve¬ 
loped  in  visible  relief  by  the  precipitate  from  a  liquid,  can  ever  equal 
this  ?  It  is  clearly  impossible  that  it  should.  And  then,  when  we 
consider  the  painful  years  of  experiment  which  thousands  of  photo¬ 
graphers  have  spent  over  dry  collodion  plates,  and  reflect  that  in  a  sen¬ 
sitive  daguerreotype  plate  we  have  a  surface  which  will  keep  for  at 
least  a  whole  day,  and  can  be  excited  and  developed  without  any  liquids 
or  any  mess,  does  it  not  seem  strange  that  such  a  magnificent  process 
should  have  been  given  up  ?  And  yet  such  is  the  first  great  fact  which 
stares  me  in  the  face  in  this  brief  retrospect  of  the  past  eighteen  year3 
of  the  history  of  our  art.  The  best  of  all  known  processes  has  been 
given  up.  And  why  ?  Simply  because  its  results  are  inartistic — that 
is  to  say,  unlike  works  of  art  upon  paper  in  monochrome  !  But  more 
wonderful  still  to  relate,  so  thoroughly  has  this  idea  of  the  artistic  got 
possession  of  our  minds  that  even  men  of  science — astronomers,  medical 
men,  legal  men — have  given  up  the  silver  plate  for  the  collodion  film 
and  the  paper  print  ! 

The  recent  history  of  photography  revolves  itself,  therefore,  into  the 
history  of  the  collodion  process  and  of  the  various  methods  of  printing. 

But  the  collodion  process  had  a  hard  struggle  for  life  at  first,  and 
many  operators  there  were  who  condemned  it  openly  and  loudly.  Those 
who  now  look  back  upon  its  early  career  may  truly  wonder  that  it  ever 
survived.  The  troubles  with  the  collodion  and  the  bath  seemed  at  one 
time  to  be  all  but  insurmountable ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
process  would  have  succumbed  but  for  successful  efforts  made  to 
save  it.  Then  followed  the  investigations  of  Hardwich,  to  whom  we 
all  owe  so  much ;  and  the  ultimate  abandonment  of  iodised  collodion 
with  the  pyrogallic  developer  in  favour  of  bromo-iodised  and  iron — a 
negative  process  which  has  held  its  ground  ever  since,  notwithstanding 
that  a  really  better  one — I  mean  that  with  bromide  only — has  been  on  the 
tapis  for  the  past  twelve  years. 

But  it  is  in  positive  printing  from  the  negative,  and  also  in  improve¬ 
ments  in  view  lenses,  that  the  most  marvellous  pi’ogress  has  been  made. 
At  the  time  when  I  first  edited  a  photographic  journal  we  were  in  all 
the  worst  troubles  of  fading  prints,  which  had  been  toned  in  an  old 
hypo,  bath  containing  gold.  No  other  method  was  then  known,  except 
that  of  Le  Gray  with  excessive  over-printing  and  acid  chloride  of  gold. 
Development  printing  upon  paper  was  condemned,  as  not  yielding  the 
gradation  and  same  delicacy  of  definition  as  sun-printing;  and  my  own 
suggestion  of  toning  with  a  double  salt  of  gold  ( sel  d'or)  before  fixing 
was  only  useful  as  paving  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  our  present 
excellent  method  with  the  double  chloride  of  gold — one  which  seems  to 
leave  nothing  to  desire,  except  a  more  perfect  and  sure  method  of 
fixation  by  the  discovery  of  some  simple  means  of  removing  the  last 
trace  of  hyposulphite  from  the  print. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  struggles  against  fading  proofs,  and  before 
our  present  method  of  toning  was  fairly  introduced,  attention  was  di¬ 
rected  to  the  possibility  of  printing  in  permanent  pigments  by  the 
exhibition  of  Mr.  Pouncy’s  first  attempts  in  carbon.  It  is  my  own  firm 
belief  that  nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  been  done  before,  and  I  cannot 
but  regard  him  as  the  father  of  this  branch  of  our  art ;  for  although  M. 
Poitevin  had  certainly  included  something  of  the  kind  in  his  patent  for 
photolithography,  in  1855,  yet  I  have  had  the  positive  assurance  of  his 
assistant  at  that  time,  M.  Margal,  to  the  effect  that  M.  Poitevin  had 
never  actually  produced  a  carbon  print  prior  to  those  which  were  ex¬ 
hibited  by  M.  Pouncy.  The  brief  notice  of  the  latter  gentleman’s 
labours,  which  is  given  in  the  Autotype  Manual,  is,  therefore,  I  think, 
scarcely  fair,  and  demands  a  protest  from  me,  much  as  I  respect  the 
author  of  that  excellent  little  work. 

Then  followed  the  really  splendid  process  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  with  all 
its  early  struggles  and  disappointments,  including  the  failure  of  a  journal 
illustrated  by  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  process  ever  produced, 
and  edited  by  myself.  N  either  the  public  nor  the  photographic  fraternity 
cared  at  that  time  to  give  half-a-crown  once  a  month  for  two  10  X  8 
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copies  of  fine  modern  paintings,  by  this  permanent  and  beautiful 
method  of  reproduction — a  noteworthy  fact  in  the  history  of  our  art — 
and  that  although  the  work  was  pushed  with  all  the  energy  and  re¬ 
sources  of  a  first-rate  London  publishing  firm  ! 

With  respect  to  the  permanency  of  Woodburytypes,  it  is  a  fact  which 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  require  to  be  properly  fixed  by  alum ;  and  if 
this  be  not  done,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  assistants,  over  whom  no 
master  can  exercise  a  perfect  control,  the  prints  may  be  smeared  by  a 
wet  finger.  The  test  of  permanency  is,  however,  easily  applied.  Our 
Editors  will,  I  hope,  find  these  remarks  a  sufficient  answer  to  their  own 
at  page  588. 

And  then  came  the  no  less  marvellous  process  of  “  lichtdruck,”  with 
so  glorious  a  future  now  before  it — a  process  which  more  than  realises 
the  wildest  dream  of  the  most  sanguine  of  us  at  a  time  when  even  car¬ 
bon  printing  by  light  was  a  dream  based  apparently  on  as  airy  a 
foundation  as  photography  in  natural  colours  is  now. 

Nor  have  the  improvements  in  view  lenses  been  a  whit  less  wonderful 
than  those  in  the  chemical  and  mechanical  processes  of  photography. 
To  be  able  to  include  the  entire  360  degrees  of  horizon  upon  one  long 
flat  plate  is  a  surprising  triumph  of  ingenuity  and  mechauism;  nor  is 
the  mechanical  skill  required  in  the  construction  of  a  spherical  pano¬ 
ramic  lens,  with  its  four  concentric  surfaces,  less  wonderful.  But  even 
these  triumphs  of  theory  and  workmanship  are  surpassed  by  the  optical 
skill  displayed  in  lenses  of  the  doublet  class,  which  not  only  give  free¬ 
dom  from  distortion,  but  also  lengthen  out  the  marginal  pencils  until 
they  reach  the  extreme  edges  of  a  flat  plate  exposed  to  a  wide  angle  of 
view !  These  great  triumphs  in  the  optics  of  our  art  may  decidedly  be 
ranked  with  any  which  have  been  achieved  in  the  construction  of  micro¬ 
scopes  and  telescopes.  The  problem  to  be  solved  was  even  a  more 
difficult  one. 

Photographers  nowadays  have  indeed  much  to  marvel  at  and  much 
to  be  thankful  for  in  the  results  which  have  already  crowned  the  scien¬ 
tific  labours  of  some  well-known  members  of  their  fraternity. 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of  my  retrospective  survey  has  yet  to  be 
made.  To  what  patrons,  in  particular,  do  we  chiefly  owe  the  wonderful 
commercial  development  of  photography?  No  doubt  can  exist  as  to 
the  true  answer  to  this  question.  It  is  to  the  Royal  Family  of  England 
that  we  owe  the  noble  and  the  generous  example  which  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  all  the  world,  and  has  made  photography  commercially  what 
it  now  is.  There  have  been  no  more  liberal  patrons  of  our  art  than  the 
late  Prince  Consort  and  our  present  most  gracious  Queen ;  and  there  is 
probably  no  grander  collection  of  photographs  in  the  world  than  that 
which  belongs  to  our  sovereign  lady.  But  it  is  not  merely  in  heading  a 
list  of  subscribers  to  a  permanent  printing  process— as  was  done  by  the 
late  PEinoe  ■Consort  in  the  matter  of  carbon  printing — nor  in  mkking 
extensive  purchases  of  fine  specimens  of  our  art,  that  the  generosity  of 
these  royal  patrons  has  been  shown.  A  far  greater  act  of  generosity  on 
their  part,  and  one  of  which  the  practical  importance  cannot  be  over¬ 
rated,  has  consisted  in  their  willingness  to  sit  to  various  professional 
photographers  for  their  portraits,  with  permission  granted  to  sell  the 
proofs  to  the  public.  This  has  mainly  contributed  to  set  a  fashion 
which  has  conduced  to  the  commercial  prospei’ity  of  our  art  more  than 
any  other  circumstance  that  can  be  named;  and  as  it  must  have  in¬ 
volved  considerable  self-denial  on  the  part  of  the  royal  sitters  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  so  sadly  caricatured  as  they  sometimes  have  been  by 
the  camera,  the  generosity  of  the  act  must  be  estimated  in  proportion. 
There  is  no  class  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  on  whom  disloyalty  to  the 
throne  would  sit  with  so  bad  a  grace  as  the  photographic  fraternity. 

And  now  what  is  before  us  in  the  future  ?  After  so  brilliant  a  past 
we  may  surely  look  forward  hopefully.  Our  art  cannot  yet  have  run 
its  full  course  and  gone  the  full  length  of  its  tether.  Instantaneous  pic¬ 
tures  offer  a  new  field  for  experiment ;  so  do  rapid  dry  plates  ;  and  so 
does  the  problem  of  colour.  There  are  still  hopes  for  photography  pure 
and  simple,  and  room  still  for  improvement  in  the  art  of  the  retoucher. 
There  is  room  also  for  many  new  industrial  and  educational  applications 
of  photography.  Let  us  then  work  on  always  in  faith  and  hope,  each 
in  the  direction  which  may  best  suit  his  own  tastes  and  fancies,  for 
there  is  a  wide  field  still  open  for  us  all,  and  the  moral  of  the  past  is 
evidently — “  nil  desperandum .” 

In  conclusion :  may  I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  word  or  two  on  behalf  of  the 
photographic  journalist?  Answer  me,  dear  reader,  if  you  can,  and  say 
where  would  photography  have  been  now  but  for  him  ?  Should  we  have 
had  gold  toning,  good  and  cheap  collodion,  improved  view  lenses,  car¬ 
bon  printing,  Woodbury  type,  and  lichtdruck  without  his  aid  in 
enabling  us  to  compare  ideas  with  each  other,  and  to  know  what  is  going 


on?  Where  photography  would  now  have  been  without  its  journals 
may,  I  think,  be  summed  up  in  the  single  little  word— “nowhere.”  In 
proof  of  this,  one  has  only  to  enter  any  studio  where  bad  work  is  done 
as  a  rule  and  good  as  an  exception,  and  find,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
a  photographic  journal  is  not  taken  in.  I  venture  to  assert  without  fear 
of  contradiction  that  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  really  good  and  intelli¬ 
gent  photographer,  professional  or  amateur,  w'ho  is  not  a  regular  sub¬ 
scriber  to  a  photographic  journal,  and  an  earnest  reader  of  the  literature 
of  the  art.  , 

Nor  must  I  forget  to  add  a  word  in'  favour  of  societies.  These  have 
done  an  immensity  of  good  by  their  meetings,  exhibitions,  and  reports, 
and  I  am  always  grieved  to  hear  when  any  one  of  them  dies  or  gets  it¬ 
self  into  a  mess.  But  when  this  happens  the  cause  is  generally  trans¬ 
parent  enough.  There  are  times  in  the  history  of  a  society,  as  in  that 
of  a  nation,  when  conservatism  becomes  too  rampant,  and  cliquism  has 
to  be  checked,  and  members  have  to  bestir  themselves  and  resolve  at  a 
general  meeting  that  laws  shall  be  properly  enforced,  and  no  idle  fellows, 
or  artful  fellows,  be  permitted  year  after  year  to  hold  office,  as  if  the 
Society  existed  simply  for  them  and  their  friends. 

But  of  all  the  fatal  errors  which  a  society  can  commit  there  is  none 
worse  than  that  of  offering  medals  merely  for  good  pictures,  the  verdict 
depending  upon  taste.  Let  there  be  medals  by  all  means,  but  let  such 
be  awarded  solely  for  real  progress  in  the  science,  or  in  the  appliances. 
or  in  the  processes  of  the  art,  pure  and  simple — not  for  mere  pictures. 
Fancy  giving  Mr.  Woodbury  a  bronze  medal,  whilst  some  one  who  has 
merely  done  a  pretty  picture,  by  a  secret  dodge  perhaps,  receives  a 
gold  one !  No  society  can  hope  to  prosper  where  such  folly  as  this 
is  perpetrated ! 

And  now,  adieu  to  the^old  year  !  May  we  all  meet  again  next  week 
to  commemorate  the  advent  of  the  new  one,  and  writh  renewed  ardour 
for  the  work  that  is  before  us.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Redon,  December  20,  1873.  _ 

Errata. — In  Mr.  Sutton's  communication,  page  595,  first  line  of 
text  of  article,  for  “autotype”  read  “  Albertype. ”  In  second  column, 
same  page,  ninth  line  from  top,  for  “does  really  not  seem,”  read  “does 
really  now  seem.” 

— ♦ — 

THE  GELATINO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Permit  me  to  throw  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers 
of  the  Journo!  the  following  suggestion: — 

Observing  that  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  conferring  upon  a 
solution  of  gelatine  containing  bromide  of  silver  keeping  properties  of 
an  ordinary  kind,  might  not  such  a  property  be  imparted  to  it  by  the 
addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  in  lieu  of  a  like  quantity  of 
water  ? 

A  gelatinous  solution  of  this  kind  has  long  been  in  use  for  mounting 
pictures,  and  is  sold  under  such  names  as  that  of  “parlour  paste,”  &c. ; 
and  from  an  experience  of  at  least  three  years  with  one  bottle  that  I 
prepared  I  can  speak  with  confidence  respecting  its  excellent  keeping 
properties — so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  the  decomposition  of  the  gelatine  is 
concerned. 

If  alcohol  were  substituted  for  a  large  proportion  of  water  in  the 
gelatiuo-bromide  emulsion  the  following  advantages  would  result: — 
The  gelatine  would  keep  for  an  indefinite  period  without  decomposition  ; 
the  film  would  set  much  more  rapidly,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  plates 
being  reared  up  on  end  to  become  desiccated ;  and,  finally,  owing  to  the 
volatility  of  the  alcohol,  this  desiccation  would  take  place  in  compara¬ 
tively  little  time. — I  am,  yours,  &o.,  E.  W.  Foxlee. 

87,  Regent-street,  London,  December  23,  1S73. 


GRADUATED  BACKGROUNDS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Faulkner,  says  that  had 
Mr.  Tunny  not  done  so-and-so  in  his  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  5th 
instant  he  would  have  left  it  for  your  readers  to  form  their  own 
opinion.  It  is  quite  natural  that  Mr.  Faulkner  should  feel  annoyed 
that  the  true  version  of  his  story  should  have  as  wide  a  publicity  as  the 
apocryphal  one. 

Strange,  indeed,  must  be  the  mental  condition  of  the  man  who  would 
write — “  In  those  cases  where  two  people  tell  the  same  story  in  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  manner,  that  account  is  received  as  true  which  has  the 
greatest  amount  of  probability  in  its  favour.  1  submit  that  my  account 
has  that  advantage,  for  it  is  inconceivable  that,  in  selling  a  secret,  I 
should  voluntarily  put  it  in  Mr.  Tunny’s  power  to  betray  it  without 
incurring  a  penalty.”  Yet  this  “inconceivable”  fact  is  admitted  in 
his  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  for  he  says— “  Mr.  Tunny,  with  my  per¬ 
mission,  ran  his  pen  through  the  penalty  clause  of  the  agreement.  "  I 
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reiterate  the  penalty  clause  was  expunged  by  Mr.  Faulkner’s  own 
hand  ;  but,  waiving  that  fact,  he  admits  that  it  was  done  with  his  con¬ 
sent,  therefore,  by  his  own  showing,  the  probabilities  are  all  in  my 
favour.  It  would  not  have  altered  his  position  very  much  even  if  he 
had  used  that  “positive,  short,  and  expressive  word.”  Why  should  he 
be  so  squeamish  ?  I  am  sure  he  has  often  enough  used  it.  Why  stop 
and  stare  at  a  nut  after  having  swallowed  an  elephant  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner  then  leaves  the  immediate  subject  of  controversy,  for 
he  finds  “no  interest  in  the  affair;”  but  he  had  once  more  to  relate  his 
story  to  an  old  and  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Tunny’s..  This  old  friend 
did  not  defend  him ;  on  the  contrary,  he  related  a  similar  story,  Mr. 
Tunny  being  the  hero.  What  a  curious  conception  of  friendship  Mr. 
Faulkner  must  have  to  tell  your  readers  that  this  traducer  was  a 
“  friend  ”  of  mine ! 

Mr.  Faulkner  concludes  his  letter  by  saying  that  he  had  been 
prompted  to  ransack  the  pages  of  your  Journal  of  fourteen  years  back, 
and  has  fallen  upon  a  paragraph  which  he  gives  in  exlenso,  but  forgets  to 
tell  your  readers  that  it  was  appended  to  a  report,  or  at  least  what  preten¬ 
ded  to  be  a  report,  of  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland, 
held  on  the  8th  of  February,  1859,  at  which  meeting  I  neither  spoke 
nor  was  my  name  mentioned.  Yet  this  paragraph  found  its  way  into 
your  Journal,  for  what  purpose  those  who  know  how  a  certain  party 
took  every  opportunity  to  vilify  and  traduce  that  Society  and  myself 
will  have  no  difficulty  to  divine.  W  hat  I  fear  is  that  many  of  your  readers 
will  not  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  this  black  page  in  our  photo¬ 
graphic  history;  hence  I  will  not  be  tempted  to  rake  up  the  ashes  of 
the  dead. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  G.  Tunny. 

11,  Salisbury  -place,  Newington , 

Edinburgh,  Dec.  22,  1873. 

[It  is  due  to  Mr.  Tunny  to  say  that  the  quotation  from  our  Journal, 
published  by  Mr.  Faulkner  last  week,  was  from  an  occasional  con¬ 
tributor,  by  whom  it  was  sent  for  publication  during  the  absence 
from  home  of  Mr.  Shadbolt,  the  then  Editor,  who,  in  the  next  num¬ 
ber,  repudiated  such  sentiments,  and  explained  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  statement  had  been  allowed  to  get  into  print. 
On  the  merits  of  the  case  now  in  dispute  both  sides  have  been 
heard,  and  Hie  history  of  graduated  backgrounds  has  been  ventilated 
with  the  requisite  vigour  and  lucidity;  hence  it  cannot  receive 
further  exposition. — Eds.] 

- ■  - - 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

GF  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 

J.  R  — The  letter  will  be  forwarded. 

Northern  Amateur.— Thanks.  In  our  next. 

"W.  B.  A.  (Dundee). — See  reply  to  “  A  Curate.”  Use  transparent  oil  colours. 
P.  C.  Remondini  (Genoa). — The  books  were  posted  on  the  19th  inst.  Yours 
of  the  16th  inst.  to  hand,  and  shall  receive  prompt  attention. 

D.  P. — By  the  albumenised  paper  turning  brown  so  soon  after  being  placed 
upon  the  silver  bath  we  would  infer  that  you  are  using  a  lad  sample  of  paper. 
Adrian. — You  will  never  obtain  clean  pictures  by  the  albumen  process  unless 
you  use  a  very  acid  bath,  acetic  acid  being  better  for  this  purpose  than  any 
other  kind. 

Yorkshire  Amateur. — If  you  send  us  a  sample  of  the  salt  through  which 
you  have  been  put  to  so  much  inconvenience  we  shall,  doubtless,  be  able  to 
give  you  a  clue  to  the  cause  of  failure. 

J.  B.  S.— The  first  to  suggest  the  use  of  a  substratum  for  the  collodion  film 
was,  so  far  as  we  know,  Mr.  Barnes,  the  author  of  a  little  work  on  the  Dry 
Collodion  Process,  published  many  years  ago. 

An  Assistant. — We  shall  be  pleased  to  learn  the  results  of  your  experience 
in  using  tungstate  of  soda  instead  of  acetate  of  soda  in  the  toning  bath.  You 
should  give  the  tungstate  a  trial  for  at  least  a  fortnight  before  deciding  upon 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  two. 

IIal  Thomas. — By  “invisible  rays ’’are  meant  those  chemical  and  calorific 
rays  in  the  spectrum  which  extend  beyond  the  extreme  visible  violet  aud 
red  rays.  By  the  use  of  what  are  designated  fluorescent  substances  these 
invisible  rays  may  be  rendered  visible. 

Adolescens.— Proof  spirit  contains  about  equal  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and 
water.  This  is  not  precisely  correct ;  for,  to  make  a  statement  which  would 
be  quite  accurate,  allowance  would  have  to  be  made  for  temperature,  but  it 
is  sufficiently  near  the  truth  to  answer  your  requirements. 

W.  Wallace. — Wo  must  congratulate  you  upon  your  success,  for,  if  your 
statement  be  true,  you  are  the  first  person  we  have  ever  heard  of  who  made  a 
really  good  dead  black  varnish  by  the  admixture  of  lampblack  with  lac 
varnish.  All  that  we  have  seen  made  by  this  mixture  was  far  indeed 
from  a  perfect  black,  being,  instead,  of  a  greyish-black.  *> 

Lehtgii  (Philadelphia).— You  aro  using  too  little  pyroxyline  in  proportion  to 
y«>ur  solvents,  if  you  have  seven  or  eight  grains  to  the  finished  ounce  you 
will  do  much  better.  We  do  not  know  of  any  pyroxyline  especially  good  for 
emulsion,  but  would  suggest  to  you  to  write  to  our  principal  makers  for 
samples.  As  to  the  colour  of  negatives,  see  some  observations  in  our  sub- 
leader.  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  discarded  the  use  of  gum  owing  to  its 
tendency  to  blister;  and,  as  you  say  that  you  use  his  salacine  preservative, 
we  doubt  if  you  can  improve  on  his  formula.  There  is  no  reason  why  tea 
should  bo  more  prone  to  give  drying  marks  than  any  other  preservative  ; 
try  a  l  mger  immersion  in  the  preservative,  pouring  it  very  slowly  off  before 
putting  up  to  dry. 


A  Curate.— 1.  The  way  to  proceed  is  to  take  a  negative  from  the  picture; 
and — 2.  To  print  by  superposition  on  a  dry  plate.  Prepare  your  dry  plates 
by  the  coffee  process.  You  will  find  it  6uro  and  simple  if  you  follow 
the  directions  we  published.  Mr.  Sutton’s  address  is  “  Redon  Brittany, 
France.” 

George  S.  Barton. — Most  of  the  leading  photographic  chemists  in  London 
send  chemicals  and  “  materials  ”  to  India.  Hence  it  would  be  better  that  you 
come  to  town  and  call  upon  some  of  them,  and  be  guided  by  their 
experience  as  to  what  will  be  most  beneficial  to  take  with  you.  The  cameras 
and  lenses  you  already  possess  are  all  you  require  in  that  direction. 

Lewis  T.  Young  (Philadelphia).— Thanks  for  your  charming  and  interesting 
stereographs,  which  we  are  having  mounted.  The  other  matter  referred 
to  is  treated  elsewhere.  We  may  add  to  what  is  there  stated — use  bromide 
of  ammonium  as  much  as  possible,  instead  of  bromide  of  cadmium,  as  it 
adds  materially  to  the  intensity.  A  paper  pyroxyline  is  also  favourable  to 
intensity. 

J.  W.  Leigh. — 1.  If  by  “preliminary  coating”  is  meant  a  substratum  to 
ensure  the  adhesion  of  the  collodion  a  very  dilute  solution  of  albumen  will 
answer  the  purpose. — 2.  Although  the  landscape  lens  mentioned  will  do  for 
producing  the  enlargement,  it  will  have  to  be  used  with  a  rather  small  stop 
if  the  finest  effect  is  sought  to  be  obtained,  and  this  will  necessitate  a  long 
exposure. 

A.  B.  (Maesteg).— In  the  Almanac  for  1870  there  are  a  few  chapters  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  enlargements.  If  you  read  them  you  will  most  likely 
obtain  the  particular  information  required.  We  should  recommend  you  to 
make  enlarged  negatives,  and  from  these  to  print  on  albumenised  paper, 
instead  of  producing  the  enlarged  print  upon  iodised  paper,  to  be  subse¬ 
quently  developed. 

W.  Wedd  (Mount  Gambier,  South  Australia).— We  showed  your  letter  to  the 
maker  of  the  collodion,  and  he  said  that  the  mixing  of  the  collodion  and  the 
silver  so  as  to  make  a  good  emulsion  was  a  matter  involving  great  nicety. 
We  regret  we  can  give  you  no  assistance  in  the  matter.  We  will  endeavour 
to  obtain  an  Almanac  for  1873,  and  forward  it  to  you  along  with  that  for 
1874.  Remittance  duly  received. 

Robt.  S. — Glycyrrhizine  and  glycerine  are  two  entirely  different  substances. 
The  former  is  meant.  It  is  made  by  boiling  liquorice  root  in  water  for  soma 
time,  and  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  concentrated  syrup.  The  precipitate 
is  washed — first  iu  acidulated  water  and  then  in  pure  water,  after  which  it  is 
dissolved  iu  alcohol.  Now  add  carbonate  of  potash  and  evaporate  the  liquid. 
The  transparent  mass  that  remains  is  glycyrrhizine.  It  is  now  seldom,  if 
ever,  used  to  give  density  to  collodion,  so  far,  at  least,  as  we  are  aware. 

Opticus.—  1 .  The  nearer  the  diaphragm  is  placed  to  the  lens  the  less  distortion 
will  there  be  in  the  picture  ;  but,  in  order  that  the  diaphragm  may  be  placed 
near,  it  is  necessary  that  the  front  surface  of  the  lens  be  concave  in  a  very 
considerable  degree.— 2.  In  compound  cemented  combinations  the  presence 
of  distortion  indicates  that  the  diaphragm  is  not  in  the  right  place.  If  the 
distortion  be  of  the  barrel  kind— that  is,  the  vertical  lines  curved  in  from  the 
margins — shift  the  diaphragm  a  little  nearer  to  the  back  lens  ;  but  if  there 
be  pincushion  distortion  remove  it  nearer  to  the  front.  This  will  certainly 
effect  a  cure  off  the  evil. 

1  Received. — Professor  Draper,  J.  Beattie,  A.  Bogardus,  Dr.  Maddox,  A. 
Marshall,  Joseph  Brown,  and  J.  G. 


An  Interesting  Nugget. — In  one  of  the  windows  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Paris  (successor  to  Mr.  Mayer),  Lord-street,  a  nugget  of 
pure  silver,  weighing  615  ounces,  and  valued  at  £160,  is  now  being  ex¬ 
hibited.  A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  trophy,  as  it  is  the  product 
of  the  clippings  of  cartes-de-visite  executed  during  tlie  past  twelve 
months  by  Messrs.  Vandyke  and  Brown.  This  is  a  striking  evidence 
of  the  progress  of  the  art  of  photography  in  Liverpool. — Liverpool 
Albion. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Weeks  ending  December  23,  1873 
Observations  taken  at  406.  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  ap.e  Taken  at  8.30  a. at. 
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